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LITERATURE. 

Diderot  and  ike  BncycU^aedista.   By  John 
MorXej.    (Cbapmaa  &  Hall.) 

Is  reriewing  recentlj  in  the  Acadeut 
(March  9,  1B78)  the  edition  of  Diderot's 
works  which  dnring  the  last  three  years  has 
been  in  oonrse  of  pablication,  while  we  had 
to  n^ret  the  absence  of  the  iUide  on 
Diderot  which  the  editor  of  that  work,  M. 
JaUa  Aflsezat,  had  projeoted,  we  were  able  lEit 
the  same  time  to  oonsole  oarselres  by  the 
antidlpKbion  of  the  book  which  is  now  before 
n&y  and  of  which  a  considerable  portion, 
ibong'h  by  no  means  the  whole,  has  already 
appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  Fortnightly 
Itmew.  Mr.  Morley  remarks  with  perfect 
tratk  that,  while  most  people  who  have  any 
pretensions  to  literary  information  know 
something  about  the  life  and  work  of 
Voltaire  and  Bonsseaa,  very  few  people 
possess  anything  bnt  the  vagnest  knowledge 
of  the  life  and  work  of  the  third  member  of 
the  Eocyclopaedic  trinity.  It  is  probably 
a  safe  ^tement  that  the  persons  who  in 
Ureai  Britain  have  much  farther  ac- 
qnaintaaoe  with  Diderot  than  that  sapplied 
hjMr.  Gsriyle's  admirable,  bat  necessarily 
inadequate,  essay  m^ht  be  connted  on  the 
fingers  of  Uie  hand.  Kor  is  Ukere  any  work, 
with  Hao  exoeptdon  of  tibe  Qerman  Life 
Bomikraiiz,  iraich  deals  at  all  satiafiuiorily 
with  the  subject.  This,  though  an  excellent 
book  in  its  way,  has  some  of  the  defects 
which  are  traditionally  bat  jnstly  ascribed  to 
German  criticism  of  literature ;  and,  even  if  it 
bad  not,  the  existence  of  a  book  on  any 
snbject  in  German  is  certainly  no  reason  for 
the  non-existence  of  a  book  on  the  same 
Bu^'ect  in  English. 

There  are,  moreorer,  special  reasons  in 
Diderot's  case  for  the  writing  of  sach  a  book. 
There  is  perhaps  no  author  to  whose  peculiar 
merits  such  a  catena  of  tesUmony  from  the 
highest  anthofities  could  be  compiled.  But 
while  Bucli  wibieaiies  as  Goethe,  Sobiller  and 
Carlyle,  to  go  no  farther,  can  be  summonod 
to  Touch  for  hiB  altogether  exceptionally 
inspiriting  and  fertilising  influence,  the 
grat  peculiarity  of  his  work  is  that  no  part 
of  it  is  capable  of  giving  an  idea  of  this  in- 
fluence to  the  ordinary  reader.  The  admirer 
of  Diderot  cannot  direct  the  enquirer  to  any 
Sandet  or  Oandide^  any  Folyeucte  or  Out- 
lizer,  that  he  may  get  a  sample  of  the  philo- 
sopher. Even  Le  Neveu  de  Bameau  can  only 
be  fully  eD|oyed  after  oommnnion  and 
ianiiliarity  with  the  scattered  symptoms  of 
its  author's  nujid  and  character  which  lie 
here  and  tiiere  in  twoity  volumes  of  hasty 
wd  illii^gested  work.  It  cannot  ex- 


pected  that  anyone  who  has  not  more  or 
less  given  himself  up  to  literature  should 
make  the  toilsome  journey  required  to  col- 
lect and  fit  together  these  fragments.  For 
the  general  reader  somebody  else  most  do  it, 
and  this  is  what  Mr.  Morley,  with  rare 
patience  and  tUorougbaess,  and  with  com- 
petence sufficiently  proved  by  his  former 
works,  larger  and  smaller,  on  the  French 
writers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  has  set 
about  doing.  He  has  not  only  gone  through 
the  whole  range  of  Diderot's  life  and  of  his 
acknowledged  work,  but  he  has  also  devoted 
a  good  deal  of  space  to  work  which,  though 
not  acknowledged  by  him,  and  in  part  cer- 
tainly not  his,  has  been  at  one  time  or 
another  attributed  to  him.  Thus  we  have 
three  chapters  allotted  to  Helvetins'a  book, 
De  I'Espritj  to  Holbach's  System  of  Nature, 
and  to  Raynars  History  of  the  Indies.  We 
have  so  lately  spoken  of  Diderot's  own 
work  that  it  is  to  these  chapters  that  we 
shall  principally  devote  ourselves  here.  la 
estimating  Diderot,  Mr.  Morley  has  given 
proof  of  superiority  to  the  biographer's 
special  weakoess  :  he  has  not  cared  to  make 
swans  not  merely  of  his  geese,  bat  of  the 
^eese  of  his  geese.  In  one  respect,  indeed, 
if  we  had  space,  we  should  feel  inclined 
to  take  up  the  cudgels  with  him,  and 
that  is  in  defence  of  Jacquee  le  Fak^te, 
Mr.  Morley's  estimate  of  that  curious 
book  agrees,  indeed,  with  the  estimate  of 
the  majority  of  critics,  Goethe,  Schiller, 
and  M.  Ass^zat  being  the  chief  exceptions. 
We  confess  that  we  agree  with  the  exceptions. 
It  is  quite  ixu.e,  of  course,  that  Jacques  is 
in  a  manner  imitated  from  Sterne.  It  is 
quite  true  also,  as  Mr.  Morley  remarks, 
that  "  sixteenth.century  fatrasie  *'  is  diffi- 
cult to  restore.  But,  for  oar  own  part,  we 
think  that  Diderot  has  restored  it,  and  that 
Jacques  is  at  least  as  superior  to  Tristram 
Shandy  as  it  is  inferior  to  the  Beatimental 
Journey.  The  troth  is,  we  suppose,  that 
the  taste  for  *'  fatrasie  "  is  after  all  a  taste, 
and  therefore  admits  of  but  little  argument. 
It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  meet  people 
who  think  the  Moyen  de  Parvenir  dull ;  and 
if  the  Moyen  de  Parvenir  be  duU,  Jacques  le 
Fataliste  is  certainly  duller. 

Sed  haec  Tiactenus.  The  three  chapters  to 
which  we  have  more  particularly  alladed 
are  in  Mr,  Morley'a  heat  style.  No  one  has 
in  greater  perfection  than  he  has  the  faculty 
of  giving  a  lively  and  interesting  account  of 
books  and  people,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
sound  criticism  of  them.  The  importance 
of  these  three  books  is  unquestionable,  yet 
as  we  have  said  of  Diderot,  so  it  may  be 
said  of  them,  that  we  should  not  know 
whither  to  direct  an  enquirer  who  might 
wish  to  get  a  fair  notion  of  tiiem  without 
reading  them  through.  It  is  true  that  at 
least  two  of  the  three — with  Baynal  we 
confess  ourselves  less  &miUar-^are  ex- 
tremely well  worth  the  reading.  But  the 
reply  of  the  enquirer  to  this  would  probably 
be  m&t  life  is  not  long  enough  to  read  all 
the  books  that  are  worth  the  reading.  The 
hundred  pages  which  Mr.  Morley  devotes  to 
them  wiU  certainly  not  overtask  anyone ; 
and  no  one  can  &il  to  find  them  fall  of 
amusement,  and  still  fuller  of  profit.  Th^v 
is  much  acnteness  in  the  indication  of  the 
extraordinarily  dose  ajqnroaches  which  Hd- 


votius  made  in  bis  ethical  enquiries  to  really 
valuable  results.  The  lively  and  discur- 
sive aggressiveness  of  the  History  of  the 
Indies,  which  is  simply  one  long  alle- 
gorical attack  on  French  contemporary 
arrangements  in  Church  and  State,  is 
fally  represented.  Bnt  the  chapter  on  the 
Systhne  de  la  Nature  appears  to  us  the 
best  of  the  three.  We  own  that  Mr. 
Morley,  supported  as  he  is  by  almost  all  ex- 
ternal  evidence,  has  not  converted  us  to  the 
belief  that  Holbach  had  much  to  do  with 
the  book  beyond  the  fathering  of  it  We 
cannot  tarn  over  its  pages  without  feeling 
inclined  to  write  "  Diderot "  on  the  margin 
*of  at  least  four  oat  of  five.  Bat,  <^  course, 
such  a  proceeding  would  be  mere  divination 
and  has  no  scientific  value.  Of  the  gist  of 
the  book,  of  its  method  of  argument  and 
stylo  of  thought,  Mr.  Morley  has  given  not 
merely  the  best  but  the  only  really  good 
account  known  to  us.  There  are,  we  think, 
fevr  books  of  the  same  kind  which  possess 
greater  interest.  Other  philosophicid  works 
have  made  a  b^inning ;  the  System  oj 
Nature  was  one  of  the  very  few  that  made 
an  end.  It  is  the  last  step  of  the  path  that 
leads  to  the  precipice,  or,  as  Mr.  Morley 
says  himself,  "it  suddenly  revealed  to  men, 
like  the  blaze  of  lightmng  to  one  &ring 
throngh  darkness,  the  fomudable  shapes,  the 
un^nUiar  sky,  the  sinister  landscape,  into 
which  the  wanderings  of  the  last  fi^  years 
had  bronght  them  unsuspecting."  The  con- 
sequence is  that  later  accounts  of  it,  not 
grasping  the  circumstances  as  well  as  the 
actual  contents  of  the  book,  have  generally 
been  inadequate.  Prejudiced  critics  have 
generally  contented  themselves  with  expres- 
sions of  horror,  of  miscomprehension,  or  of 
simple  condemnation  without  trial.  Unpre- 
judiced critics  have  too  often,  if  they  were 
materialists,  found  ianlt  with  Holbach  for 
urging  materialism  metaphysically,  or,  if 
they  were  metaphysicians,  made  light  of  him 
because  his  metaphysics  were  not  theirs. 
Mr.  Morley  has  fallen  into  neitiier  of  these 
blunders.  He  estimates  the  intellectuiJ 
value  of  the  System  faUy  and  fairly,  and  he 
understands  and  shows  adequately  the 
nervous  impression  which  it  mast  have  pro- 
duced and  still  produces  on  those  who  can 
throw  themselves  back  to  the  time  of  its 
production. 

One  part  of  the  book  remains  to  be  noticed. 
Mr.  Morley  has  after  many  days  obeyed 
Mr.  Carlyle's  dictum  that  Le  Neveu  de 
Rameau  must  be  translated.  The  Appendix 
to  these  volumes  contains  the  dial<^e,  not, 
indeed,  lu  extenso,  but  with  certain  judicious 
curtailments.  We  need  not  say  that  the 
translation  is  an  excellent  one,  and  that  it 
will  give  English  readers  a  fiur  idea  of  a 
work  which  has  been  pronounced  by  inde- 
pendent and  competent  judges  the  most 
efiective  instance  of  the  use  of  the  dialogue 
form  since  Plato.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
reading  of  it  will  lead  not  a  few  readers  to 
extend  their  acquaintance  with  Diderot.  It 
cannot  be  expected  that  they  should  plunge 
into  his  collected  writings,  but  the  two 
volumes  of  selections  made  with  mach  care 
and  jadgment  by  Genin  and  published  in  the 
!'  Collection  Didot,"  will  give  something  like 
ft  &tr  idea  of  the  text,  especially  to  those  who 
oome  prepar^  with  Mr.  Mor1ey*s  comment. 
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Of  that  comment  itself  it  is  sufficient  to 
Bay  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  literary 
biograpliy  on  an  extended  scale  that  have 
appeared  for  many  years.   There  have  been 
lamentations  lately  abont  the  decay  of  the 
art  of  biography,  nor  have  thoae  lamentations 
perhaps  been  altogether  nnfoanded.  The 
plan  of  issuing  a  Life  of  a  man  before  he  is  cold 
in  his  grave  makes  really  critical  treatment 
formany  reasons  impossible,  and  the  tendency 
to  inordinate  length  which  seems  to  mark 
modern  biographies  of  worthies  some  time 
deceased  is  fatal  to  their  goodness.  Mr. 
Morley  has  now  had  some  practice  in  the 
art.    The  present  book  has  the  adrantt^ 
over  his  Voltaire  of  entering  more  into 
detail,  and  presenting  more  novelty ;  over 
his  Bonsseau  of  deaUng  with  a  pleasanter 
and  more  varied  subject.    These  aavantages 
hare  been,  folly  broaght  out.    For  lively 
narrative  the  chapters  entitled  "  Social  Life," 
vol  i.,  chap.  4,  and  "St.  Petersbnrg and  the 
Hague,"  vol.  ii.,  chap.  12,  may  be  particularly 
mentioned.     The  section  to  which  we  have 
alluded  on  the  System  of  Nature,  and  that 
on  Saineau's  Nephew,  Bire  excellent  examples 
of  detailed  critical  examination,  as  those  on 
*'  The  Encyclopaedia  "  and  on  *'  Other  Dia- 
lo^es  "  are  of  more  cursory  and  narrative 
criticism.    If  we  find  an  omission  anywhere 
it  is  that  we  should  have  liked  a  longer  notice 
of  tlie  excellence  of  Diderot's  smaller  critical 
contributions  to  Grimm's  Circular.  These 
little  reviews  seem  to  ns  often  as  good  in 
their  way  as  the  Saloru  themselves.  Bat 
with  so  mnltifimons  a  writer  as  Diderot  it 
becomes  almost  impossible  to  puiiionlarise 
all  his  work.   As  a  contribution  to  literatnre 
as  well  as  to  the  history  of  the  eighteenth 
century  Diderot  and  the  Encijclopaedists  de- 
serves to  take  permanent  rank.    We  cannot 
here  quote  specimens  of  the  sentences  Irhich 
give  it  its  literary  value,  bat  there  is  one 
which  expresses  so  well  the  cardinal  prin- 
ciple of  sane  criticism — a  principle  which 
critics  continually  forget — that  we  shall  con- 
clude with  it :— *'  The  wise  are  content  to 
find  what  a  man  can  do,  withont  making  it 
a  reproach  to  him  that  there  is  something 
else  which  he  cannot  do."    It  is  a  special 
excellence  of  Mr.  Morley's  that  he  aas  in. 
his  critical  work  ob^ed  this  maxim  as  im- 
plicitly as  he  has  here  felicitously  expressed 
it.  Geobqe  Saintsbubt. 


Indian  Caste.   By  the  late  Dr.  John  Wil- 
son, D.D,,  P.B.S.  (Blackwood.) 

The  evils  of  the  system  of  caste  in  India 
may  be  often  exaggerated,  and  the  immnta^* 
bility  of  its  rules  is  often  overstated.  But 
it  will  long  remain  the  most  striking  feature 
in  Indian  life ;  and  the  strange  &ct  that  it 
was  ever  allowed  to  acquire  its  present  in- 
.flnence  and  power  will  always  be  one  of  the 
most  instructive  episodes  in  human  history. 

It  is  perhaps  scarcely  surprising  that  the 
pride  of  race  should  have  pat  an  impassable 
barrier  between  the  warlike  Aryans  and  the 
conquered  races  who  had  ocoapied  India 
before  them.  It  is  no  isolated  fact  that 
pride  of  birth  should  have  led  the  nobles  to 
separate  themselves  from  the  mass  of  the 
Aryan  people.  It  is  not  in  India  alone  that 
the  superstitious  fears  of  all  have  yielded  to 
the  priesthood  an  unquestioned  and  profit- 


able snpremaoy.  And  there  are  proofs 
enough  of  the  tendency  of  oconpations,  in 
the  earlier  sti^^  of  civilisation,  to  become 
hereditary.  Bat  the  interert  of  the  problem 
lies  in  this,  that  the  progress  of  civilisation, 
and  the  increase  of  popmation,  the  political, 
and  even  the  religious,  revolutions  of  more 
than  two  thousand  years,  had,  till  very 
lately,  availed  so  little  to  counteract  the 
abiding  iuflaenoe  of  pride  and  fear.  It  is 
only  in  India  that  that  inflnence  has  so  long 
been  able  to  resist  the  power  of  the  people 
and  the  sense  of  right,  and  to  fortify  itself 
by  the  iron  rampart  of  a  system  of  caste. 

The  foundation  of  the  system  was  na- 
tional pride.  In  the  Yedas  the  caste  privi- 
leges of  the  priests  and  nobles  are  as  yet 
unknown.  But  the  bitter  contempt  of  the 
Aryans  for  foreign  tribes,  their  domineering 
and  intolerant  spirit,  their  strong  anti^ 
thies  of  race  and  religion,  are  in  harmony  with 
the  special  features  of  caste  as.  afterwards 
established.  It  is  natnral  that  as  the  bitter 
struggles  gainst  the  non-Aryan  peoples 
died  away,  the  domineering  spirit  of  the 
Aryans  sbonld  have  lasted  on,  and  have 
found  vent  for  itself  in  the  pride  of  class 
distinctions.  It  is  accordingly  in  one  of 
the  very  latest  hymns  of  the  Hig  Veda 
(Pamsha  Siikta,  verse  12)  that  we  find  the 
first  mention  of  those  four  classes — the  Brah- 
mans,  the  Rajanyas,  the  Vaisyaa,  and  the 
Siidras — to  which  all  the  latter  castes  have 
snbsequently  been  traced  back.  But  they 
are  as  yet  only  ranks  of  society,  not  castes ; 
and  they  occur  again  in  the  thirtieth  Adkyaya 
of  the  ^kla  Tajor  Yeda  at  the  head  of  the 
ourions  list  of  159  classes  into  which  men 
are  divided  according  to  their  moral  (qua- 
lities, physical  peculiarities,  occupations 
or  tribes.  It  is  true  that  in  the  Atharva 
Yeda  the  i9udra  is  recognised  as  distinct  from 
the  Aryan,  just  as  the  barbarians  are  in  the 
Big  Yeda :  and  the  Brahman  is  said  to  be 
the  lord,  "  not  the  Biyanya  or  the  Yai^ya," 
but  this  is  only  a  hardening  of  the  class  dis- 
tinctions. 

In  the  Brahmana  literature  we  come  to 
the  earliest  passages  in  which  exclusive 
privileges  are  claimed  for  the  Brahmana  as 
priests,  and  for  the  nobles  as  entitled  to  re- 
ceive the  sacred  unction.  And  it  seems 
certain  tliat  when  theBrahmanas  were  writ- 
ten the  barrier  between  all  the  higher  classes 
had  become  impassable — or,  in  other  words, 
that  they  had  developed  into  castes.  It  is 
most  probable  that  this  momentous  step  fol- 
lowed upon,  and  was  chiefly  due  to  the 
establishment  of,  a  similar  hard-and-fast 
rule  preventing  anyone  bQ^'^^g^i'S  to  the 
non-Aryan  tribes  from  intermarrying  with 
an  Aryan  family,  or  being  incorporated  with 
the  Aryan  race.  It  was  the  hereditary  dis- 
ability the  Aryans  had  succeeded  in  im- 
posing npon  races  they  despised,  which, 
reacting  within  their  own  circle,  luks  borne 
such  bitter  firnit  through  so  numy  centuries. 

The  intolerance  was  strengthened,  not 
appeased,  by  the  steps  it  had  now  gained. 
Any  member  of  the  higher  castes  violating 
the  esprit  de  corps  by  associating,  and  espe- 
cially by  eating,  with  a  man  of  lower  rank 
began  to  be  looked  upon  as  disgraced,  and 
afterwards  came  to  be  disbarred  from  his 
privileges — ^to  be  made  an  outcast.  But  the 
earliest  record  of  this  fseling  is  later  even 


than  the  Brahmarias.  It  is  foand  only  in 
the  Ghandogya  Upaniahad,  which  cannot  be 
much  older  than  Buddhism;  uid  even  in 
that  work  we  have  only  distinct  evidence  of 
the  sense  of  defilement,  not  of  the  punish- 
ment which  the  defilement  afterwards  en- 
tailed. 

Then  there  came  the  great  crisis  in  the 
history  of  India,  and  for  not  a  few  genera- 
tions the  foundations  of  caste  were  so  con- 
tinually assailed  that  its  very  existence  was 
in  danger.  A  rapidly-increasing  party  of 
reform  began  to  teach  that  the  highest 
aim  of  man  was  neither  a  re-birth  amid 
the  glories  of  tho  mansions  of  heaven 
nor  a  re-aI»orption  into  the  primaeval 
Essence,  bat  was  a  life  of  goodness  and 
wisdom  here  on  earth ;  that  men  could 
dispense  with  tho  &voar  of  gods  who 
were  really  but  angels  with  temporary  and 
very  limited  power ;  and '  that  the  true 
Br3,hman  was  not  such  ceremonial  purity 
or  the  mere  accident  of  birth,  but  by  truth 
and  righteousness,  by  a  forgiving  spirit 
and  a  mind  well  trained.  Had.  Buddhism 
triumphed  the  days  of  caste  ^ould  have 
been  numbered,  and  there  was  s,  time  when 
it  seemed  abont  to  trinmph.  £at  in  pro- 
sperity it  grew  corrupt ;  its  morality  and  its 
philosophy  became  choked  by  legend  and 
superstition  ;  and  in  a  whirlwind  of  violence 
and  bloodshed  the  last  of  its  followers  were 
exterminated,  and  its  teaching  was  sap- 
pressed. 

As  in  Palestine  aftw  the  rejectian  of  Chris- 
tianity, in  Spain  ^ter  the  work  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, and  in  France  after  the  Bevooation 
of  the  Bdict  of  Nantes,  the  victory  was  not 
secured  without  a  loss — the  destruction  of  the 
sources  of  spiritual  and  intellectual  life  and 
progress.    As  Buddhism  declined  tbe  chains 
were  rivetted  afresh ;  the  orthodox  view  of 
the  efficacy  of  rites  and  ceremonies  was  re- 
established ;  and  the  power  and  influence  of 
the  Brahmans,  without  whom  the  oeremonies 
could  not  be  performed,  became  stronger 
than  ever.    It  is  accordingly  in  those  works 
which  retain  the  most  distinct  traces  of  the 
period  of  struggle — in  the  epic  poemB,  and 
the  older  law  books — that  we  find  the 
superiority  of  the  Br&hmans  most  <^oarly 
maintained,  and  penalties  tor  the  breach  of 
caste  rales  for  the  first  time  openly  sup- 
ported.  Notwithstanding  some  isolated  pas- 
sages of  a  contrary  tendency  {6.g.,  iii.,  14075, 
17392;  xii.,  8925,  9967,  none  of  which  Dr. 
Wilson  mentions),  the  very  end  and  aim  of 
the  Mahabharata  seems  to  be  to  proclaim  the 
supremacy  of  the  Brahmans.    It  is  never 
tired  of  dwelling  on  this  glorious  theme,  and 
of  Burroanding  the  priestly  oaste  with  a  halo 
of  sanctity ;  and  it  is  also  the  source  from 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  popular  litera- 
ture of  the  Hindus  is  derived.    They  believe 
its  legends  to  be  records  of  actual  fact,  and 
its  opinions  to  be  as  infallible  as  its  poetry 
is  to  them  attractive.  Though  they  acknow- 
ledge the  Yeda  to  be  their  ultimate  antho- 
rity,  it  is  an  authority  io  which  appeal  is 
seldom  made ;  and  it  is  these  later  books 
which  practically  have  become  tbe  Bible 
of  the  Hindas.     The  laws  of  Mann  are 
based    on  the  reverence  to    the  priests 
which  the  epics  inculcate.     Caste  here  ap- 
pears on  every  pf^e ;  to  observe  its  rales  is 
to  observe  the  law,  and  its  rales  are  a  con- 
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tinoal  homage  to  the  holy  tribe.  To  break 
those  rules,  and  especially  to  abuse  or  strike 
a  Brahman,  entails  not  only  expulsion  from 
the  culprit's  &mily,  the  loss  of  all  that 
makes  life  precious,  bat  ihe  most  dreadful 
punisbments  in  the  future  world.  To  slay 
a  Brahman  is  the  greatest  of  crimes ;  and 
ereiy  drop  of  the  sacred  blood  that  is  fipilt 
will  be  fbUowed  by  the  torments  of  hell  for 
a  thousand  years  for  every  particle  of  dust 
attracted  by  the  blood  that  has  been  shed. 

How  it  happened  that  the  orthodox  party 
should  have  succeeded  so  completely  in  ex- 
terminating the  Buddhist  opponents  of  this 
system  will  never,  perhaps,  be  fully  ex- 
plained.  At  the  close  of  the  struggle  the 
JSahatriyas,  to  whose  casto  the  master-mind 
of  India  belonged,  and  who  probably  favoured 
his  doctrines,  had  disappeared.    Since  then, 
though  some  philosophers  and  religious 
leaders  have  maintained  more  liberal  views, 
there  has  been  no  party  of  practical  reform : 
and  the  history  of  caste  is  the  history  of  the 
sabdiruion  of  the  Brahmans,  and  of  the 
gmdnal  and  oonstant  increase  in  the  number 
<oS  the  Bobordinate  classes. 

It  was  the  intention  of  Dr.  Wilson  to 
trace  this  history  throughout ;  bat  the 
sources  of  information  become  scanty  as 
literature,  after  the  Buddhists  were  diiven 
out,  becomes  meagre  and  dull.  TheFuranas, 
indeed,  purport  to  give  us  history ;  but  it 
is  of  the  scantiest  and  most  untrustworthy 
character,  and  they  add  but  little  to  oar 
knowledge.  From  the  Sahyadri  Khanda  of 
the  Skanda  Parana  a  few  details  may  be 
^thered  regarding  the  numerous  castes 
uito  which  the  priestly  caste  has  been  split 
up but  it  throws  no  light  on  the  growth 
of  the  Bunilar  distinctions  among  the  mass 
of  the  people. 

To  gather  correct  information  as  to  the 
castes  as  they  are  was  therefore  a  work  of 
great  difficulty ;  and  Dr.  Wilson,  after  many 
years  of  labour,  had  only  succeeded  when  he 
died  in  completing  the  investigation  of  the 
Brahman  castes.  The  thoroaghness  of  the 
work  he  has  done  gives  rise  to  the  regret 
that  he  should  have  been  unable  to  com- 
plete the  enquiry.  As  it  is,  the  work  is 
rather  on  the  Br&hmans  than  on  "  Indian 
Caste  '*  J  bnt  it  gives  a  record,  very  accurate 
and  fall,  of  the  former  history  and  present 
oondititm  of  the  many  branches  of  that  most 
important  of  the  castes.  The  philanthropic 
olgect  of  the  writer  can  easily  be  read  be- 
twieen  the  lines  of  the  somewhat  dry  details 
collected  with  soch  laborions  care.  His 
readers  cannot  bnt  share  the  writer's  evident 
hope  that  the  spread  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
late  origin  of  the  present  system  of  caste 
may  contribate  something  to  the  removal  of 
k  great  obstacle  to  the  welfare  of  Uie  many 
awma  in  India.     T.  W.  Bhits  Davids, 


Siftory  of  the  ReformaM<m  in  Europe  in  the 
Titne  of  Calvin.  By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Merle 
D'Aubign6,  D.D.  Translated  by  William 
L.  B.  Gates.  Vol.  VIH.  Spain,  England, 
G^mnany.  (Longmans.) 

Tei  eighth  and  last  volume  of  the  history 
d  the  Oalvinistio  Befonnation  in  Europe 
conaista,  as  its  title-page  indicates,  of  three 
fragments,  which  are  placed  as  Books  XTV., 


XV.,  and  XVI.  of  this  series.  Book  XVI., 
which  relates  to  the  affairs  of  Germany, 
belong  more  properly  to  the  previously 
published  work,  entitled  The  Reformation  in 
the  Sixteenth  Century,  being  wholly  concerned 
with  Lutheranism  and  the  rise  oi  the  school 
of  the  Anabaptists,  and  having  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  time  of  Calvin,  who, 
at  the  date  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  had 
scarcely  arrived  at  manhood.  The  second 
fragment  of-  this  volume,  which  relates  to 
England,  is  also  a  'continnation  of  what 
had  been— thongb,  we  think,  improperly — 
treated  under  the  head  of  the  Lutheran  Re- 
formation. For  the  English  Reformation  was 
from  first  to  last  much  more  connected  with 
Zwinglianism  and  Calvinism  than  with 
Latheranism.  Tiie  first  fragment  in  the 
volume,  which  is  characteristicany  headed 
"  The  Spanish  Martyrs,"  commences  an 
entirely  new  subject,  and  gives  an  acconnt 
of  thirty  years  from  the  first  "  awakening 
in  Spain  "  to  the  death  of  Queen  Juana.  It 
is  in  no  other  sense  a  history  of  the  Reform- 
ation  in  the  Peninsula  than  that  it  contains 
the  records  of  the  sufferings  of  a  few  of  the 
victims  of  the  Inquisition,  detailed  much 
after  the  manner  of  Foxe's  Acts  and  Monu- 
ments. But  the  last  chapter  of  this  book  is 
remarkable  as  containing  an  endorsement  on 
the  part  of  the  author  of  the  absurd  attempt 
of  the  late  M.  Bergenroth  to  represent  the 
mad  Queen  of  Castile  as  the  object  of  perse- 
cution as  a  Protestant  from  the  Catholic  zeal 
of  her  father,  her  husband,  and  her  son.  We 
had  fancied  that  everybody  who  had  ever 
read  M.  Bergenroth's  Preface  had  by  this 
time  been  made  aware  of  the  mistranslation 
of  the  Spanish  expression,  Dar  Guerda,  upon 
which  rests  the  allegation  of  the  Empe- 
vot'b  having  ordered  his  nn&rtnnate  mother 
to  be  scourged,  when  he  was  only  in  the 
most  natural  way  advising  that  more  liberty 
should  be  granted  to  her.  But  the  mistaken 
translation  Baited  our  author's  view  as  to 
what  ought  to  be  the  history  of  the  relation 
of  Protestantism  to  Catholicism,  and  the 
history  of  the  Spanish  martyrs  of  the  Re- 
formation is  wound  up  with  the  thrilling 
narrative  of  the  confinement  of  the  mad 
Queen  of  Castile,  on  the  false  allegation  of 
madness,  just  because  she  was  a  Protestant 
some  twenty  years  before  Protestantism  had 
been  heard  of  even  in  Germany.  M.  Merle 
D'Aubign6  has  not  &iled  to  follow  the  pre- 
cept of  Horace 

"  Serretar  ad  imam 
Quails  ab  inoepto  ptocAsaerit; " 

fuld  BO  in  this  volume,  as  in  all  the  pre- 
ceding volumes,  the  Pope  and  the  Gospel 
are  the  two  antagonists  whom  he  delights  to 
depict,  the  Papal  power  ever  receding  as  the 
light  of  the  true  Gospel  shone  more  and 
more  clearly.  He  is  a  a  thorongh  believer 
in  himself  and  his  snbject,  and  the  stories 
are  told  with  the  same  dramatic  efi'ect  which 
has  characterised  all  his  previous  efforts  in 
the  domain  of  history. 

We  need  say  no  more  of  the  first  160  pages 
of  the  volume.  Neither  is  it  necessary  to 
allade  further  to  the  last  part  of  the  work, 
entitled  "Germany  to  the  Death  of  Luther," 
which  gives  a  kind  of  rSsumS  of  the  history 
from  the  year  1520,  thus  overlapping  the 
last  ten  years  treated  of  in  a  previous  work. 
We  shall  qaote  bnt  one  {»ssage>  which,  in 


the  audacity  of  its  assertions,  will  probably 
astonish  even  Protestant  readers. 

"  After  having  restored  to  Europe  primitive 
Ohristianity,  the  Church  which  epraof^  from  the 
Reformatiou  overthrew  the  ancient  superstitions 
of  Asia  and  of  the  whole  world,  and  eent  a  life- 
giving  breath  over  the  fields  of  death.  Churches 
everywhere  called  into  existence,  assemblies  of 
men  abounding  in  good  deeds,  these  are  the  testi- 
monies  of  its  fertility.  The  missionaries  of  this 
Gospel,  although  they  lived  in  poverty,  spent  their 
days  in  obecurity,  and  often  encountered  death 
even  in  a  cruel  form,  nevertheless  accomplished  a 
work  more  beneficial  and  more  heroic  than  princes 
and  conquerors  have  done.  Rome  herself  was 
moved  at  the  sight  of  all  the  stations  established, 
all  the  Bibles  put  into  circulatiou,  all  the  schools 
founded,  all  the  children  educated^  and  all  the 
souls  converted  "  (p.  «176). 

We  must  suppose  that  when  our  author  penned 
this  piece  of  rhetoric,  he  had  for  the  moment 
forgotten  the  comparative  nambcrs  of  Brah- 
mins, Buddhists,  and  Christians  in  Indi% 
Tartar^,  and  Thibet,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
respective  amonnts  of  ancoess  achieved  by 
Catholic  and  Protestant  missionaries. 

The  passage  we  have  quoted  affords  a  good 
specimen  both  of  the  style  and  the  matter  of 
the  whole  volume.  The  middle  part  of  the 
work,  which  carries  on  the  history  of  the 
English  Reformation  from  the  birth  of 
Edward  VI.  to  the  death  of  Henry  Till.,  in 
1547,  will  be  that  which  will  be  read  most 
eagerly  by  English  readers.  But  if  M. 
D'Aubign^'s  prejudices  prevent  his  reading 
the  course  of  history  aright  as  &r  as  Gonti- 
nentalnationsareconcerned,his  special  ignor- 
ance  of  English  afihirs  makes  him  still  more 
untrustworthy  as  regards  the  changes  of  re- 
ligion in  this  country ;  while  his  constant 
grasping  at  dramatic  effect  and  pictorial  re- 
presentation is  perpetually  leading  him  into 
the  most  absnrd  mistakes  of  fact. 

An  instance  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the 
description  of  the  repulse  which  Cardinal 
Pole  met  with  when  sent  as  legate  from  the 
Pope  to  the  Court  of  France.  Pole  in  a 
letter  to  the  Cardinal  of  Carpi,  written  from 
Cambrai,  April  20,  1537,  in  his  usual  rheto- 
rical fashion  laments  the  iniquity  of  the 
times  when  a  papal  legate,  "  even  when  near 
the  palace  of  the  French  king,  could  not 
gain  admission."  This  well-known  piece  of 
history  is  turned  by  M.  D'Aubign^  into  a 
ridiculous  representation  of  a  Cardinal 
legate  arriving  at  the  door  of  the  kill's 
palace,  from  which  on  knocking  for  entrance 
he  was  turned  away. 

"  Francis  I.  did  not  concede  the  demand  of  the 
angry  Tudor,  but  he  did  consider  the  mission  of 
Pol  [e  as  one  of  those  attacks  on  the  powers  of 
kings  in  which  the  Papacy  from  time  to  time  in- 
duced. When  Pole,  therefore,  made  hia  appear- 
ance at  the  palace  he  was  refused  admission. 
While  still  only  at  the  door^  and  even  before  he 
had  had  time  to  knock,  he  himself  tells  us  he  was 
sent  away  "  (p.  181). 

Again,  some  of  the  mistakes  made  can  but 
suggest  doubts  as  to  our  author's  acquaintance 
with  the  Latin  language.  The  following  pas- 
sage might  have  escaped  notice  if  he  had  nob 
quoted  the  original  authority  in  a  note  at  the 
foot  of  the  page.  "  He  celebrated  all  the 
saints*  days,  frequently  received  the  holy 
sacrament,  and  offered  publicly  thanksgiving 
to  God  for  this  happy  union  "  (p.  284).  The 
original  of  this  is  as  follows,  extracted  from 
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Gervaans,  Awn.  x.,  306:  —  "CtUharinam 
Soimoartkam  iantopere  amabat  utferia  omnium 
Sanctorum,  sacra  Domini  coena  utens"  &o. 

Further  on,  at  page  295,  we  are  informed 
'that  All  Saints' Day  falls  on  October  24  in- 
stead of  November  1,  A  few  pages  later  we 
bare  tbe  story  of  tbe  anfortunate  Catharine 
Howard.  Amid  other  misrepresentations 
we  hare  her  confesaioa  that  there  had  been 
a  marriage  contract  between  herself  and 
-Derbam ;  whereas  there  is  nothing  more  re- 
markable in  the  whole  case  than  the  queen's 
persistent  denial  of  this,  the  admission  of 
which  might  probably  luive  saved  her  life. 
She  constantly  asserted  that  "all  tiiat 
Derame  dyd  nnto  her  was  of  his  importune 
forcament  and  in  a  manner  vblence,  rather 
than  of  her  fre  consent  and  wiL"  The 
iterance  displayed  in  the  whole  accoant 
of  things  transacted  at  the  Conrt  of  Eng- 
land is  absolutely  astounding.  At  page 
211,  we  are  told  a  propos  of  the  proceed- 
ings with  reference  to  the  king's  proposal  to 
mari^  Christina,  Dachess  of  Muan,  which 
was  initiated  the  week  after  the  death  of 
Jane  Seymonr,  that  *'  Hutton  deWriofchesley, 
the  English  envoy  at  Bmssels,  devoted  him- 
self zeuoasly  to  the  business."  Now,  John 
Hutton  was  certainly  ambassador  to  the 
Qaeen  of  Hungary,  the  Regent  of  Flanders, 
negotiating  these  matters.  He  died  S^tem- 
ber  5, 1538|  and  was  succeeded  by  Thomas 
Wriothesley,  afterwards  chancellor  and  "EaxX 
of  Southampton.  The  quotation  which  the 
author  makes  is  from  a  letter  written  by 
Hutton  from  Brussels  to  Wriothesley,  who 
was  at  the  time  in  England.  Such  a  mis- 
take implies  the  grossest  ignorance  of  the 
mere  high-road  of  history.  However,  it  is 
not  mere  ignorance  that  we  complain  of. 
It  is  rather  tiie  narrow-minded  prejudices 
which  show  themselves  perpetually,  and 
which  are  unavoidable  from  our  author's 
standpoint.  During  the  half-century  which 
has  elapsed  since  he  first  projected  his  work, 
ho  has  been  absolutely  stationary.  And  the 
last  volume  is  exactly  in  the  same  style  with 
the  first.  He  has  never  unlearned  or  modi- 
fied his  theoiy  that  Scripture  and  the  Papal 
system  are  in  all  respects  contradictory  to 
each  other ;  and  he  has  been  true  to  his 
original  purpose  of  representing  the  Re- 
formation of  the  sixteenth  century  as  a  con- 
structive rather  than  a  destructive  move- 
ment, which  created  anew  a  faith  that  had 
actually  ceased  to  exist.  Such  a  theory  fifty 
years  ago  would  have  passed  current  in 
England  wiUiout  bein^  questioned,  but  will 
not  stand  the  test  of  intellectual  enquiry  in 
the  present  dar,  when  Protestantism  of  the 
type  of  M.  D'AubignS's  school  is  fast  dying 
out. 

Before  we  part  finally  with  M.  Merle 
D*Anbign£  and  his  HiHory  of  the  B^mna- 
iiont  we  are  tempted  to  give  one  more  illus- 
tration of  the  charges  which  we  have  in  this 
article  brought  against  him.  In  describing 
the  case  of  Anne  Askew  the  following 
occurs:— 

"  These  two  men  [Wriothesley  and  Rich]  now 
foigot  themflelves,  and  the  spectacle  was  pre- 
sented of  the  loid  chancellor  of  Enfflend  anl  a 
privy  oonncillor  of  the  "Kxag  tumedinto  execu- 
tioners. They  aet  their  own  bands  to  the  honible 
iuBtrumenti  and  so  severely  applied  the  tcoture  to 
the  innocent  young  woman  that  she  was  almpst 


broken  upon  it  aod  quite  dislocated.  She  fainted 
away  and  was  well-nigh  dead  "  (p.  339). 
The  story  is  told  by  Burnet,  who  took  it 
from  Foxe,  not  knowing  where  Foxe  got  it 
from.  It  rests  on  the  sole  evidence  of  the 
lying  and  scurrilous  Bale,  Bishop  of  Ossory 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  He  represents 
Anne  Askew  as  saying,  *'  My  lord  chancellor 
and  master  Bich  took  pains  to  rack  me  in 
their  own  hands  till  I  was  nigh  dead."  Even 
Burnet,  though  he  tells  the  story,  did  not 
believe  it.  But  M.  D'Aubignl,  without 
inquiring  into  Bale's  credibility,  adopts  it 
wholly  because,  as  he  alleys,  "  the  evidence 
of  Anne  Askew  is  positive."  Will  it  be 
believed  that  he  accounts  for  Burnet's  hesi- 
tation by  saying,  "Burnet's  doubt  means 
nothing  more  than  a  bishop's  respect  for  a 
lord  dukncellor"  P       Kicholas  Focock. 


JohanLudvigBuneber^s  Lyrical  Songs,  Idylls, 
and  Epigrams.  Done  into  English  by 
Eirikr  Mt^iisson  and  E.  H.  Palmer. 
(0.  Kegan  Paul  A  Co.) 

Thb  publication  of  this  volume  is  in  some 
measure  calculated  to  gratify  me  personally, 
for  it  is  the  first  response  to  an  appeal  that 
I  have  repeatedly  made  in  this  journal  and 
elsewhere  to  the  better  judgment  of  trans- 
lators from  tihe  Swedish.  Hitherto  Tegner 
has  been  the  only  poet  in  the  vhole  range  of 
Swedish  literature  who  has  been  presented 
to  the  English  public ;  but  he  nas  been 
"traduced,'  if  not  translated,  with  a  per- 
sistence truly  exasperating.  No  less  than 
seventeen  or  eighteen  versions  of  the  Frithiqfs 
Saga  have  seen  the  light  in  England,  and 
what  makes  the  case  still  more  melancholy 
is  that  not  one  of  those  rises  above  medio- 
crity.  But  if  the  translators  of  Tegner  had 

g assessed  the  united  g^ius  of  Fairfax  and 
ary  nothing  would  excuse  this  monotonous 
recurrence  of  the  same  one  poem,  except  the 
fact  that  this  was  the  only  masterpiece 
in  the  langu^.  Nothing  is  further  from 
the  truth.  Tegner  was  a  melodious  and 
brilliant  poet,  whose  supple  genios  contrived 
to  be  exactly  en  rap^ini  with  the  bent  of 
imaginative  writing  in  Europe  during  bis 
own  lifetime,  but  he  is  not  precisely  the 
ideal  Scandinavian  litei'atus  •  between  &noy 
and  realism  he  falls  somewhat  heavily  and 
hopelessly.  Most  of  us  would  rather  read 
Dr.  Brandes'  lucid  and  sparkling  analysis  of 
his  genius  than  toil  through  uie  Frithiofs 
Saga  for  a  nineteenth  time.  But  people 
competent  to  translate  poetry  from  the 
Swedish  need  not  pretend  that  the  literature 
is  exhausted  because  Tesu&r  is  growing 
hackneyed.  The  curious  dramas  of  Stag- 
nelins,  with  their  strange  mixture  of 
Gnosticism  and  passion,  a  thnnder-doud  shot 
witii  gleams  of  fire,  would  strongly  attract 
a  certain  class  of  minds  among  us,  and 
must  interest  all  The  bright  early  poems 
ofGeijer,  perftimed  with  pine  and  juniper, 
and  lit  up  by  flashes  of  sunlit  fiord  and 
sound,  would  delight  every  lover  of  genuine 
lyric  beauty.  The  elegiac  verse  of  Vitalis, 
the  Swedish  Shelley,  with  its  exquisite 
melancholy  melody,  the  best  things  of 
Nicander,  Atterbom  and  Franzeu,  are  all 
within  the  compass  of  a  good  translator  and 
would  reward  his  labour ;  but  Bnneberg  is, 
afler  all,  the  most  desirable  acquisition, 


with  his  heroic  and  modem  qnalitieB  and 
his  vast  breadth  of.  wing.  He  is  faeHo 
prineeps  in  the  Swedish  Parnassus. 

When  Runeberg  died  last  year  we  gave 
a  short  summary  of  the  events  of  his  life. 
These,  as  is  so  often  the  case  with  eminent 
writeni,  comprised  little  but  the  dates  of 
publication  of  his  successive  books.  He 
was  a  Finlander  birth,  bom  in  1804  at 
Jakobstad,  a  little  sea-port  town  high  up  on 
the  Gnlf  of  Bothnia,  and  it  was  not  until 
1851  that  he  made  his  first  and  only  visit 
to  the  country  whose  language  he  spoke  and 
wrote,  and  of  which  he  was  the  main 
literary  ornament.  It  is  a  singular  thing 
that  in  this  retirement  Bunemrg  should 
develop  a  genius  more  distinctly  Hellenio 
than  that  of  any  of  his '  contemporaries. 
He  is,  perhaps,  of  all  modem  poets 
the  one  who  has  most  closely  and  with 
least  afiectation  followed  in  the  footsteps  of 
Homer,  His  epic  poems,  in  which  it  seems 
to  me  he  has  laid  the  comer-stone  of  his  re- 
putation, have  some  appearance  of  Victor 
Hugo  in  manner  and  of  Goethe  in  form. 
Runeberg  was  undoubtedly  affected  by  both 
these  great  writers ;  he  was  himself  too 
originfS  and,  perhaps,  too  isolated  to  be  in* 
fiuenced  by  any  poet  not  of  the  first  class. 
But  his  Elgakvtiamef  his  chief  poem  of  Fin- 
land lifb,  if  it  nas  not  the  subtlety  of  Goethe, 
is  without  his  self- consciousness  too,  and  at- 
tains a  stately  simplicity,  a  repose  of  serene 
elevation  which  seems  lacking  in  HerTnann 
und  Dorothea.  In  English  we  have  iho 
Bothie  of  Tober-ncu-Yuoilich,  which  resembles 
Runeberg's  epic  as  nearly  as  a  poem  without 
style  can  approach  one  in  which  style  ia 
studied  with  the  instinct  of  a  Greek.  Rune- 
berg has  the  freshness  and  vigour  of  Clough 
with  the  distinction  of  Goethe ;  he  surpasses 
both  in  telling  a  story,  he  is  inferior  to  both 
in  originality  of  thought.  But  he  is  un- 
doubtedly the  greatest  Scandinavian  poet  of 
tlie  generation  of  Tennyson. 

2^srs.  Magntisson  and  Palmer  have  not 
yet  attempted  the  larger  and  more  charac- 
teristicworks  of  Runeberg.  They  translate  in 
the  present  volume  the  Lyriska  DiMer,  which 
by  a  tautological  slip  of  the  pen  they  call 
"  Lyrical  Songs,"  and  the  Idyll  ock  Epigram. 
These  small  pieces  are  many  of  them  of  an 
enchanting  freshness,  and  display  to  advan- 
tage the  lighter  chords  of  Runeberg's  lyre. 
While,  however,  thanking  them  for  what 
they  have  given  us  here,  I  cannot  but  ex- 
press the  hope  that  they  will  continue  the 
task  they  have  begun  and  present  us  with 
versions  of  the  most  important  longer 
poems.  These  will,  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
prove  more  generally  acceptable  than  the 
lyrics.  Frau  Ida  Meves,  who  has  done  for 
Runeberg  in  Germany  what  TiSt.  Ifognlteson 
is  doing  here,  began  by  publishing  versions 
of  Fdnrik  St&ls  Sdgner  and  Nadeschada, 
and  afterwards  proceeded  to  the  marvellous 
cycle  of  Kung  Fjalar,  It  would  be  very  in- 
teresting to  receive  translations  of  these 
poems,  and  still  more  of  Elgskyttame,  from 
the  able  hands  who  have  done  the  lyrical 
poems  into  English.  The  translation  before 
us  is  excellently  performed ;  in  every  case 
the  exact  arrangement  of  rhyme  and  metre 
has  been  preserved,  although  the  preponder- 
ance of  feminine  rhymes  in  Sweduh  has 
rendered  this  a  very  difficult  task.  Some- 
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timea,  it  mnat  be  admitted,  the  strain  has  been 
excesBive ;  "glee  on"  and  "wee  one,"  "blaah 
the"  and  "  bosh  the  "  are  certainly  rhymes  to 
be  aroided  at  all  hazards.  Mr.  Magn^sson 
has  prefixed  to  the  volnme  a  critical  and  hio- 
^phical  essay,  which  sams  np  in  a  handy 
form  all  that  the  general  reader  cares  to 
know  about  Rnneberg's  life  and  the  subjects 
of  his  chief  books,  and  also  comments  with 
mnch  acnmen  on  ike  characteriBtic  qualities 
of  his  style.  Edxuhd  W.  Gossf. 


li/e  of  John  Eddie,  P.I>.,  LLJ>.   By  James 
Brown,  (Macmillan.) 

The  English  risitor  io  Scotland  often  finds 
himself  sadly  pozzled  among  the  difierent 
IVesbytman  Chnrchei^  all  professing  the 
same  creed  and  worshipping  after  the  same 
fiuhion,  mod  wmiders  why  all  Presl^tmana 
should  not  be  "  united,"  or  why  any  should 
call  themselves  "  free  ;  "  and,  even  should  he 
BQCceed  in  mastering  the  relations  of  the 
Free  Church  to  the  Establishment,  the 
United  Presbyterians  generally  remain  a 
mystery  to  the  last,  while,  as  to  Burghers 
and  Antibnrghers,  the  Secession  Church  and 
the  Cbnich  m  the  Belief  th^  terms,  if  he 
happens  to  oome  acrms  them,  convey  to  him 
no  idea  whatever.    The  volume  before  us 
does  not,  it  is  true,  enter  very  deeply  into 
these  ecdeaiastioal  -  divisions ;  but,  bendes 
making  the  reader  acquainted  with  a  man 
who  would  have  done  honour  to  any  Church, 
it  natnrally  also  gives  him  some  litue  insight 
— ^in  quite  an  incidental  way,  however— into 
Scottish  ecclesiastical  life.    Dr.  Eadie  was  a 
member  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
— formed  in  the  year  1847,  by  the  amal- 
gamaiton  of  two  other  dissenting  bodies — 
and  was  probably  the  man  of  whom  that 
Church  has  the  most  reason  to  be  proud. 
If  be  was  less  brilliant  than  Guthrie  or 
I^Torman  H'Leod,  till  lately  the  show  cleivy- 
meo  of  the  Free  and  Esteblished  Churches 
respectively — ^for  it  is  not  claimed  for  him 
that  he  was  great  in  the  pulpit — he  pos- 
sessed more  solid  attainments  than  either ; 
and  the  &ct  that  he  was  invited  to  a  place 
in  the  New  Testament  Bevision  Company 
is  itaelf  a  snffident  proof  of  the  esteem  in 
whidi  be  was  held  as  a  Biblical  scholar. 
He  was,  besides,  a  man  of  wide  culture  and 
of  catholic  sympathies,  and  while  keeping 
clear  of  controversy,  and  rousing — in  his 
brethren  at  least — ^no  suspicion  of  heresy, 
he  was  always  ready  to  give  his  influence  to 
the  side  of  moderation  and  tolerance.  Vainly, 
indeed,  will  the  reader  look  for  any  trace  of 
the  traditional  sourness  of  Fresbyterianism 
in  the  Imght,  sunshiny  face  which  forms  the 
frontispiece  to  his  Life.   Like  most  of  the 
<iergy  of  Scotland,  Eadie  was  sprung  from 
the  common  people.   The  sou  of  a  quarry. 
DUB  and  Toao-mender,  who  in  advanced  age 
had  married  a  village  beauty,  he  was  bom 
at  Aha,  in  Stirlingshire,  May  9, 1810 ;  and 
sot  the  least  interesting  part  of  his  Lifb  is 
that  which  records  his  early  struggles  with 
ptrvwrty,  which  tells  how,  as  a  boy,  on  hia 
three-mile  walk  to  school  in  the  long  winter 
mornings,  he  would  carry  a  Paradise  Lost  in 
one  hand  and  a  blazing  tarred  rope  to  read 
it  by  in  the  other ;  or,  at  a  later  period,  as  a 
student  at  tiie  Theological  Hall,  how  he  pnr- 
riiMed  wUh  a  Iiatin  theme  a  new  pair  of 


soles  to  his  shoes  from  a  fellow-student  who 
chanced  to  know  more  about  cobbling  shoes 
than  writing  Latin.  Having  received  a 
sound  elementary  education  at  the  parish 
school  of  Tillicoultry,  and  endowed  with  a 
remarkable  memoir — a  faculty  which  stood 
him  in  good  stead  in  the  pulpit,  where  by 
the  traditions  of  his  Church  no  scrap  of 
paper  was  tolerated — he  went  at  an  early 
age  to  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  having 
in  due  course  passed  through  the  theological 
classes,  in  his  twenty-fifth  year  he  preached 
his  trial  sermons,  and  entered  at  once  on  the 
chai^  of  a  city  congregation  in  Glasgow. 
After  this  his  advancement  to  such  honours 
as  are  within  the  reach  of  a  Scottish  minister 
was  singularly  rapid.  He  was  a^^iointed  to 
the  chair  of  Biblical  Literatara  in  the  Seces- 
sion Hall,  as  it  was  then  called,  in  the  year 
1843,  when  he  had  been  onl^  seven  and  a- 
half  years  in  orders.  He  received  the  degree 
of  LL.D.  at  thirty-four,  and  of  D.D.  at 
forty ;  and  when  he  was  only  forty-seven 
he  was  chosen  Moderator  of  the  supreme 
court  of  his  Church,  an  honour,  says  his 
biographer,  which  "  is  generally  reserved  as 
a  fitting  crown  for  the  hoary  head  of  one  who 
has  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  a  long 
work-day."  His  life  of  useful  industry  closed 
just  two  years  ago.  He  died  on  June  S,  1876. 

In  the  life  of  a  quiet  scholar,  who  only 
once  stepped  aside  to  take  part  in  any  of  the 
controversies  of  the  day,  when  he  pro- 
nounced the  Bin  for  legaUsiog  marriage  with 
a  deceased  'mfe'n  sister  not  to  be  opposed  to 
Scripture,  and  who,  if  he  had  not  exactly 
"a  ^lent  for  silence,"  was  at  least  too  wise 
to  waste  words  when  they  were  not  needed, 
there  is  not,  of  course,  mnch  material  for  the 
biographer.  Dr.  Brown  has  made  the  most 
of  the  iuevitable^tonr  in  the  East ;  and  he  has 
done  well  in  introducing  such  a  vivid  sketch 
of  a  Scottish  country  communion,  now,  hap- 
pily, and  for  a  long  time  past,  celebrated  in 
a  much  more  orderly  manner  than  when 
Bums  wrote  his  "  Holy  Fair."  His  sketches 
of  Dr.  Eadie  at  his  desk  in  the  midst  of  his 
noble  collection  of  Bibles  and  books  illustra- 
tive of  the  Bible  ;  in  the  pulpit,  addressing 
admiring  crowds;  at  work  in  his  parish 
among  the  poor  and  the  sick ;  or  seated  in 
the  professors  chair  with  the  light  iWUing 
on  his  face,  are  all  full  of  life  and  colour. 
As  to  the  rest,  there  is  little  that  calls  for 
remark.  The  work  strikes  me  as  being,  On 
the  whole,  well  and  honestly  done,  and  with- 
out any  unreasonable  tendency  to  hero-wor- 
ship. Dr.  Brown  evidently  has  a  warm 
admiration  for  his  friend,  whose  geniality 
and  large-heartcdness  he  seems  to  share ;  he 
has  done  ample  justice — perhaps  some  will 
think  more  than  justice — -to  his  leaming  and 
any  services  he  rendered  to  Biblical  science ; 
but  he  has  not  &llen  into  the  mistake  of 
placing  him  on  a  pedestal  from  which  it  be- 
comes  a  matter  of  conscience  to  poll  him 
down.  The  book  is  a  pleasant,  well-written 
account  of  a  man  who  is  amply  entitled  to 
the  brief  fame  which  a  popular  biography 
can  confer,  if  not  even  to  something  more ; 
and  owing,  it  may  be,  to  a  fact  which  the 
biographer  seems  disposed  to  regret,  that 
Dr.  Eadie  was  not  a  letter- writer,  it  has 
one  merit  which  should  not  be  passed  over, 
that  there  is  not  too  much  of  it, 
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Maria  Theresia's  letzte  Begierungazeiiy  1763- 
1780.  Von  Alfred  Hitter  von  Arneth. 
I.,  n.    (Wien:  Braumuller.) 

AxTBOnaH  the  last  instalment  of  Ameth's 
great  work  may  be  less  foil  of  novelty  than 
some  of  the  preceding  volumes  wore,  tiiero 
is  no  &IUng  off  in  those  fine  qualities  of 
research,  veracity  and  clearness  which  give 
the  author  so  hu^h  a  place  among  tiie  his- 
toriuis  of  the  <Uy.  Perhaps  the  agitated 
times  of  Maria  Theresa  cannot  be  adequately 
described  without  that  comprehensive,  philo- 
sophical, and  picturesque  treatment  which 
Arneth's  narrative  manner  excludes.  But 
his  access  to  archives  has  enabled  him 
to  give  accounts  of  Hapsborg  policy  and 
personality  which  leave  little  to  desire, 
and  do  full,  though  tardy,  justice  to  the  im- 
posing fi^re  of  th^  courageous,  high-minded, 
and  patnotic  Empress*  Qae«i. 

The  first  volume  of  the  new  series  deals 
with  the  administrative,  financial,  and  mili- 
tary reSsrms  carried  out  i^ler  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  and  with  the  personal  history  of 
the  imperial  &mily.  The  Empress-Queen's 
husband,  Franz  of  Lorraine,  died  in  1765, 
and  his  place  in  her  councils  was  taken  by 
their  eldest  son,  Joseph,  who  had  been  chosen 
King  of  the  Komans  after  the  peace  of 
Hubertsburg,  and  was  named  co-regent  on 
his  father's  death.  The  faults  of  Franz  were 
less  dangerous  to  the  monarchy  than  the 
virtaes  of  Joseph,  whose  precipitate  zeal  for 
spurious  ill-timed  reforms  plunged  him  into 
acts  undistinguishable,  except  in  intention, 
from  the  worst  antecedents  of  Hapsburg 
tyranny."  One  of  Jos^h's  earliest  acts  as 
co-regent  was  to  hand  to  the  Empress  a 
memorandum  which  hit  right  and  left  at 
Austrian  things  and  persons ;  telling  home 
truths  and  suggesting  useful  reforms,  but 
written  in  a  ught  sarcastic  vein,  inde- 
corous for  a  State  paper,  and  elaborately 
caloolated  to  wound  his  mother's  suscepti- 
bilities and  rouse  her  opposition.  He  begins 
by  observing  that  for  many  years  no  one 
but  Kanuitz  had  done  any  good ;  that  dotards 
must  no  longer  be  allowed  to  cumber  high 
places;  that  malicious  failure  of  duty  ought 
to  be  punished  in  the  face  of  Europe,  how- 
ever blue  the  ofiender's  blood,  or  high  his 
friendships ;  that  generals  ought  not  to  go 
on  holding  long  conferences  about  uniforms, 
caps,  and  gaiters — and  so  forth.  He  |)ro. 
ceeds  to  ma^  some  remarks  on  education, 
which,  though  sensible  enough,  could  hardly 
Ud\  to  strike  Maria  Theresa  as  impertinenUy 
allusive  to  her  own  instructions  to  Leo- 
pold when  by  Joseph's  renunciation  he 
succeeded  to  the  ducal  crown  of  Tuscany. 
Joseph  writes: — 

"  I^e  piouB  souls  believe  they  have  done  all  and 
formed  a  great  Btateaman  when  their  son  goes  to 
mass,  prays  to  his  rosary,  confesses  once  a  fort- 
night, and  reads  nothing  hut  what  the  narrow 
intelligence  of  his  coiifessqr  permita.  Who  would 
be  hold  enough  not  to  say  *  that  is  a  nice  young 
chap;  very  well  hrouarht  up'f  *Nodoabt,'I 
should  answer, '  if  our  State  were  a  monastery  and 
our  neighbours  were  Carthusians.' " 

Great  part  of  Ameth's  second  (eighth) 
volume  relates  to  the  Partition  of  Poland. 
His  command  of  the  Vienna  archives  has 
enabled  him  to  make  important  additions  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  subject,  which,  how- 
ever, con&n'mably  to  tiie  present  GJerman  his- 
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toiical  &shion,  he  illastratea  from  its  special 
Austrian  diplomatic  side,  without  giring  a 
comprehenBive  narrative.    Perhaps  Atneth 
depturts  on  this  occasion  from  the  Olympian 
impartiality  which  is  one  of  his  best  cha< 
racteristics.    After  the  lapse  of  a  century, 
the  sense  of  the  infamy  of  the  "  cnrioas 
transaction"  (as  our  Secretary  of  State, 
Lord  Rochford,  said)  is  still  so  strong  that 
neither  Anstrians  nor  Prussians  can.  he 
trusted  to  write  about  it.    A  few  years  ago 
we  should  have  said  that  the  respective 
criminaUiy  of  the  three  perpetrators  of  the 
Partition  was  as  impossible  to  fix  as  the 
authorship  of  the  love-letters  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots,  or  the  personality  of  the  Iron 
Mask.     Bot  the  mdiscreet  zoal  of  hack 
Prussian  partisanship  has  lately  produced 
evidence  tbouffht  likely  to  ezoiupate  Fried- 
rich,  but  whitm  really  criminates  him  in  a 
degree  almost  tantamount  to  proof  that  he 
was  the  chief  contriver  of  the  Partition. 
Arneth  says  its  anthorship  was  distinctly 
claimed  by  Priedrich,  who  described  him- 
self   as    having  instigated    and  bronght 
it  to  completion,  and  that  the  king  had 
been  universally  believed  on  his  word  until 
certain  apologists  (meaning,  no  doubt,  Beer 
and  Dancker)  recently  undertook  to  white- 
wash him  in  spite  of  himself,  and  to  show 
that  Anstria  was  the  grand  sinner  in  the 
transaction,  while  Russia  followed  at  a  dis- 
tance, Prnssfa  accepting  her  share  of  the 
plunder  with  delicate  reluctance,  and  only 
consenting  at  all  in  order  to  save  Turkey 
from  the  Imperial  eagles.     FnrUier,  that 
the  correctness  of  FriMri<^*s  avowaJ  is  in- 
difipntable,  and  that  while  Catharine  by  no 
means  snapped  at  the  booty,  Maria  Theresa 
etrove  from  first  to  last  against  partnership 
in  the  nefarious  proceedings.  The  Empress- 
Quoeu,  no  doubt,  is  easily  vindicated.  Her 
^private  and  official  correspondence  proves 
that,  nnlike  her  cynical  accomplices,  she  was 
always  under  the  influence  of  high  moral 
motives,  and  that  but  for  the  heavy  pressure 
put  on  her  by  her  son,  the  Emperor  Joseph, 
she  would  have  let  her  allies  cany  out  their 
robbery  alone.     This  was  partly  known 
before,  but  the  theine  is  now  ektborately 
established  by  Arneth,  who  also  shows  that 
Kaunitz  did  nothing  to  start  the  Pfurtition, 
that  he  disapproved  it,  and,  like  Joseph, 
only  came  into  it  beoaase,  as  a  good  Hapsbnrg 
watch-dog,  he  saw  in  the  seizure  of  Galicia 
the  indigpenBable  equivalent  to  the  territorial 
aggrandisements    by   which   Prussia  and 
Bassia  were  oatflanking  and  threatening 
the  Austrian  monarchy. 

Arneth's  argument  about  Friedrich  is 
more  open  to  criticism.  Agreeing  on  the 
whole  with  him,  rather  than  the  Prussian 
apologists,  as  to  the  general  facts,  we  must 
demur  to  his  statement  that  Friedrich 
claimed,  or  avowed,  the  anthorship  of  the 
Partition.  Arneth  does  not  give  chapter  and 
verse  for  ^ia  categorical  assertion,  ibr  which 
we  can  find  no  ground.  The  reference  is 
to  the  King  of  Prussia's  posthumous  La 
Polilique  depuis  jiisqu'd  1777 ,  where,  far 
from  claiming  the  said  bad  eminence,  ho 
appears  expressly  to  decline  it.  The  story 
of  the  Partition  is  hard  to  unfold,  not  from 
the  want  of  testimony,  but  on  account  of 
the  quantity  and  intensity  of  the  contradic- 
tions of  a  number  of  wdl-informed  and 


credible  witnesses.    Archdeacon  Coxe  had 
such  opportunities  of  hearing  the  secrets  of 
contemporary  Austrian  and  Fmssian  politics 
as  historians  can  seldom  hope  to  enjt^. 
Ko  EngUsh  man  of  letters  could  do  it  now, 
but  a  hundred  years  ago  good  society  abroad 
did  not  slam  the  door  in  the  face  of  art, 
literature  and  learning  in  the  nineteenth- 
century  Continental  style,  and  the  Arch- 
deacon moved  in  some  of  the  most  highly 
quartered    foreign    circles,    especially  in 
Vienna,  on  intimate  terms.    In  Prussia  he 
penetrated  to  the  Yarzin  of  that  day,  and 
interviewed  Friedrich's    Minister,  Count 
Hertzherg,  who  told  the  Archdeacon  that 
the  Partition  of  Poland  was  concerted  be- 
tween his  master  and  Joseph  at  their  inter, 
views  of  Neisse  and  ^enstadt  in  1769  and 
1770.    This  positive  Prossian  information 
was  corroborated  by  irrefragable  Austrian 
testimony,  and  Coxe  was  led  to  the  belief — 
from  which,  under  the  circumstances,  be 
could  hardly  escape — that   the  plot  was 
hatched  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  and 
by  them  opMied  to  Catharine.    The  plain 
statement  of  Coxe  or  Hertzberg,  which  caused 
much  critical  wrangling  in  its  time,  can  now 
be  put  to  a  competent  test.    Thanks  to 
Arneth  (who,  however,  makes  no  aUosion 
to  the  Coxe  controversy),  we  now  know  what 
passed  at  Neustadt  and  jCfeisse  almost  as 
well  as  Kaunitz  or  Hertzberg   did.  The 
full  details  of  the  preliminary  negotiations 
are  given  there,  in  the  elaborate  instructions 
for  Joseph  drawn  up  by  Eannitz  with 
complete  reports  of  the  bosinesa  which  the 
monarchs  transacted,  or  tried  to  transact. 
The  result  is  the  certitude,  as  complete  as 
history  can  be  expected   to  afford,  that 
Friedrich  and  Joseph  did  not  discuss  a  parti- 
tion of  Poland ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
they  did  speak  of  the  possibility  of  bringing 
about  a  pacification  of  that  unhappy  country. 

For  all  this,  Friedrich  had  ideas  of  parti- 
tion in  petto,  and  Joseph  and  Kaunitz  were 
wondering  whether  Friedrich  might  be  in- 
duced to  help  Austria  to  drive  Russia  back 
from  the  Danube  and  out  of  Poland,  ser- 
vices for  which  Poland  and  Turkey  would 
pay  their  saviours  in  territorial  cessions. 
German  historians  may  not  know  it,  but 
from  the  age  of  the  Thirty  Tears'  War  down- 
wards the  proposals  for  the  partition  of 
Poland  were  constantly  recumng  in  the 
negotiations  of  Sweden,  France,  and  Bran- 
denburg. The  Friedrician  phase  of  that 
iniquity  was  merely  the  last  joint  of  an 
evolution  whicli  had  been  predicted  a  hun- 
dred years  before  by  King  John  Casimir  of 
Poland.  Ab  regards  Friedrich,  we  know 
that  before  his  accession  in  1740,  his  eyes 
had  wistfully  turned  towards  his  Polish 
neighbours'  landmarks  on  the  side  of  Preus- 
sen.  There  is  written  proof  that  he  opened 
fire  early  in  1769  by  ordering  his  Minister 
at  St.  Petersburg,  Count  Solms,  to  put  out 
feelers  as  to  the  acceptability  of  a  "  seduc- 
tive "  idea,  snnrested,  as  Frwdrich  alleged, 
by  an  amateur  German  diplomatist,  who  pro- 
posed that  Austria  and  Prussia  should  help 
KuBsia  to  enforce  peace  on  Turkey  and  then 
remunerate  themselves  for  their  trouble  and 
expenditure  by  the  seizure  of  suitable  slices 
of  Polish  territory.  This  is  the  first  well- 
established  move  towards  actual  consumma- 
tion.   Ill  received  by  Catharine^  the  idea 


was  dropped  for  the  time,  and  revived  two 
years  subsequently  when  the  Prussian  Prince 
Henri  visited  St.  PetOTsbuTg.  FromAnieth'a 
account,  the  attitude  of  France  suggests  that 
the  famous  "  Si  Choiseul  a  vait  kiA  ici,  ascribed 
to  Lonis  XV.  on  the  arrival  of  the  news  of 
the  Partition,  ought  to  go  to  the  limbo  which 
has  received  so  many  other  "winged  words  '* 
of  history.  His  leanings  would  have  rather 
inspired  him  with  an  anticipation  of  Sebas- 
tiani's  "L'ordreregne  A  Varsovie."  As  for 
Choiseul,  he  was  a  gratuitous  instigator  of 
the  crime.  In  1769  we  find  him  suggesting 
to  Prussia  the  annexation  of  Gurland  and 
Ermeland,  and  to  Anstria  the  seizure  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  process 
seemed  so  obvious  that  it  even  entered  into 
the  political  combinations  of  the  Torks,  who, 
about  this  time,  invited  Anstria  to  join  them 
in  expelling  the  Bnssiana  from  Poland,  after 
which  the  Sultan  and  the  EZaiaer  might 
divide  the  republic  between  themselvra. 
Arneth  gives  an  interesting  specimen  of 
Friedrich's  way  of  fiinging  about  fire  in 
casual  diplomatic  conversations.  The  nar- 
rator is  Count  Nugent,  the  Austrian  repre- 
sentative at  the  Prussian  Court,  who  thus 
reports  some  of  the  king's  remarks,  made 
in  1770.— 

"En  parlant  de  la  Lonaine  at  de  TElsace  il 
formoit  un  plan  d'op^rstion  nuUt&ire  poor  la  con- 
quete  de  Tune  et  de  I'autre.    .   .    . ' 

"...  que  pens^B  vous  de  I'ltalie  P  Vons 
avez  d£j&  le  Mautouan,  le  MilHTiMs  et  la  Tosoane, 
les  dtate  du  Due  de  ModSne  vous  reviemient.  Si 
vous  y  ajoutiSs  Farme  et  Flaisaoce  avec  qndqae 
chose  de  I'titat  de  Venise  vous  aoriezunanondiase- 
ment  tr^  conveDahle." 

Nugent  was  discreet  enough  to  ti^e  this  in 
a  jocular  sense,  and  Friedrich  finally  ob- 
served— "  Tout  cela  est  bon  pour  le  dis- 
cours !  " 

With  certain  corrections  of  names  and 
dates,  many  of  Arneth's  references  to  tho 
epoch  of  the  Peace  of  Kainardji  would  well 
apply  to  the  times  of  the  Peace  of  St.  Stefano. 
We  find  Eannitz  observing,  in  the  course  of 
the  war  of  1768-74,  that  Russia's  professions 
of  a  very  moderate  programme  of  peace 
were  a  mere  blind  to  her  positive  determina- 
tion to  keep  Azov,  Oczakow,  and  other 
places  on  the  Black  Sea,  make  the  Orimea 
independent  of  the  Porte,  and  fix  herself 
firmly  in  Poland.  From  her  Pontic  strong- 
hold she  would  "utterly  imperil  not  merely 
Constantinople  but  the  very  existence  of  tho 
Turkish  Empire,  and  lay  the  basis  of  such 
overwhelming  Russian  power  by  land  and  sea 
that  nothing  would  be  able  to  resist  her." 
Dissatisfied  with  a  waiting  pohcy,  Kaunitz 
proposed  an  eventual  Austrian- Prussian  in- 
tervention on  behalf  of  Poland  and  Tur^y, 
in  return  for  which  the  two  Imperial  Courts 
were  to  receive  some  sUght  territorial  com- 
pensation. The  Empress-Queen  utterly  dis- 
approved this  scheme,  but  was  finally  brought 
to  consent  that  Thngut,  the  Internuncio  at 
Constantinople,  should  make  the  neoessaiy 
insmuations  to  the  Porte.  Thugut  arranged 
a  treaty  under  which  the  Sultan  was  to  cede 
Little  Wallachia,  and  ^rant  Austria  a  large 
cash  subsidy,  a  stipulation  which  drew  from 
Maria  Theresa  the  minute,  *'  I  do  not  like 
taking  these  people's  money."  The  exe- 
cution of  this  convention  was  crossed  .by  the 
Partition  of  Poland,  which  decided  Kjaunitz 
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to  Bliirk  the  promised  military  moTement, 
and  to  leave  the  Saltan  to  his  fate.  He  and 
Joseph  were  now,  indeed,  almost  disposed 
to  march,  not  against  Russia,  bat  against 
Tnrtey,  and  after  the  signature  of  the 
Treaty  of  Kainardji  in  1774  they  dis- 
covered that,  in  the  face  of  Russia's  new 
annexation  of  Turkish  territory,  the  best 
tbiog  for  Anatria  was  to  go  and  do  likewise. 
The  Porte  was  accordingly  requested  to  snr- 
render  the  elip  of  Moldavia  called  the 
Bakowina^  wbicb,  for  the  avcn^nce  of  nn- 
comfortable  disciLBsion,  was  provisioDally 
occapied  by  an  Austrian  force.  Maria 
Theresa's  morality  did  not  boil  up  in  words 
at  this  base  transaction  as  it  did  in  the  case 
of  Poland,  bat  Araeth  infers  her  disgust 
from  her  extraordinary  silence  on  the  matter 
to  Joseph  and  Kaonitz.  It  seems  that  a 
star  was  proposed  as  a  reward  for  the  sac- 
cessfal  negotiator,  who  coald  have  hardly 
been  in  place  as  a  diplomatist,  for  be  spoke 
Turkish  as  well  as  Sir  Thomas  Boe,  and  even 
nnderatood  the  politics  of  his  post.  The 
Empress-Qaeen  grudgingly  consented  with 
"fiude  es  atarka  gleich  comandenr."  These 
last  tntnaacUons  Ameth  describes  with  a 
'Completeness  which  was  unattainable  for  any 
prenons  miter.  His  Toracity  is  absolute: 
witness  his  account  of  the  Austrian  seizure 
of  the  Zips  towns,  which,  though  distinct 
from  the  Partition,  was  the  beginning  of  the 
Finis  Poloniaet  the  pull  on  the  trigger  which 
let  loose  the  pent-up  energy  of  spoliation. 

G.  Strachet. 


HEW  HOVXLS. 


Junta.   In  Three  Volumes,    By  the  Author 

of  "EsteUeBueseU."  (Bhwkwood.) 
Brother  Oahriel.    In  Three  Volumes.  By 

M.  Betham.£dwards.  (Hurst  &  Blackett.) 
The  Child  of  the  Desert,   In  Three  Volumes. 

By  Colonel  the  Honourable  C.  S.  Vereker. 

(Chapman  A  Hall.) 
Bands  not  Hearts.    In  One  Volume.  B 

Lady  ^bella  Schuster.  (Chapman 

Hall.) 

Jet :  Ser  Face  or  Her  Fortune  T    In  One 
Volume.  By  Annie  Edwardes.  (Bentley.) 

The  initial  chapter  of  Juma  is  calculated 
upon   the  whole  to  prepossess  the  candid 
miod  not  inconsiderably  against  what  is  to 
Ibllow,  inasmuch  as  it  savonrs  a  good  deal, 
in  ite  aesthetic  fantasticality,  of  Ouida :  of 
Ouida  clothed  and  in  her  right  mind,  so  to 
speak,  bat  as  prodinoosly,  as  fatally  bent 
as  ever.    For  in  this  initial  chapter  the 
autiioress  discourses  most  solemnly  and  with 
intention  of  a  couple  of  Titian's  portraits: 
the  girl  in  red  velvet  in  the  old  Pinacothek 
*i  Mnnioh,  and  the  Belladonna  in  the 
Sdsrra  Gallery ;  both  of  which,  it  is  evident 
to  her,  were  painted  at  different  periods 
from  the  same  person.     How  the  sweet 
aerene  joyousness  of  the  woman's  earlier 
jBAvs  could  have  come  to  be  replaced  by  the 
d&ck  and  threatening  weariness  that  is  ap- 
parent in   the  later  portrait — that  is  the 
qaestion  which  the  autnoress  has  asked  her- 
aelf,  and  which  in  Junia  she  has  wrought  to 
a  cxmcluaion.    The  answer  is  not  altogether 
auisfactory:  Titian  himself,  perhaps,  would 
have  laughed  and  shaken  his  head  over  it ; 
ud  the  sitter  would  very  possibly  have 


denied  it  point  blank.  For  this  England  of 
ours  has  but  little  in  common  with  the  Italy 
of  Mr.  Symonds  and  Oesare  Borgia.  The 

"Weak  siDB  yet  alive  are  aa  virtue 

To  the  strength  of  the  sisa  of  that  day;" 
and  in  attempting  to  reconstruct  for  present 
use  one  of  its  types  from  such  material  as 
lies  to  his  hand  the  poet  is  exposing  himself 
to  the  fate  of  those  who  dare  overmuch.  At 
best  be  can  bat  give  us  a  conventiouality  j 
while  at  worst  he  will  produce  something 
very  dreadful  indeed.  It  is  therefore  to  be 
regretted  that  the  authoress  of  Junta  should 
have  allowed  herself  to  bs  so  much  impressed 
by  the  Titianic  figures  as  she  has.  Her 
sbitement  of  the  problem  not  only  afflicts 
the  reader  with  disagreeable  reminiscences 
and  anticipations  of  Miss  de  la  Bam6e,  but 
seriously  militates  against  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  her  book  as  a  whole.  It  is,  as 
novels  go,  a  very  good  novel  indeed ;  but 
the  Junia  who  gives  it  its  name  has  little  to 
remind  one  of  the  heroine  (or  heroines)  who 
would  seem  to  have  suggested  her.  Having 
seen  and  considered  ^e  portraits,  Mrs. 
Spender  has  of  course  a  right  to  do  as  she 
pleases  with  her  impressions.  Only  it  is 
unfortunate  that  they  should  have  been 
tacked  on  to  her  novel,  which  could  do 
better  without  them,  and  where  at  best 
their  function  is  confined  to  telling  the  world 
th&t  she  has  looked  at  a  couple  of  speci- 
mens of  Titian's  craftsmanship  with  maybe 
more  earnestness  than  intelligence.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  Junia  is  a  capital 
novel.  The  heroine,  a  certain  Junia  Herring- 
ton,  is  a  girl  with  large  aspirations,  a  noble 
beauty,  and  a  passionate  regard  for  her  twin 
brother.  An  Anglo- Florentine  by  birth  and 
education,  she  is  jilted  by  her  first  lov^  and 
is  forced  by  the  ruin  and  death  of  her  parents 
to  go  to  England  and  work  for  a  living. 
Her  brother  Junius  is  a  painter;  and  for 
awhile  the  two  are  content  to  starve  to- 
gether. Junius,  however,  ^ets  so  dis- 
heartened by  the  rejecUon  of  his  first  picture 
that  he  sails  for  Canada,  while  Junia  goes 
for  a  governess.  Troubles  overtake  her, 
and  she  leaves  her  situation ;  tries  for  a 
housemaid's  place ;  is  picked  up  by  a 
charitable  actress  and  trained  for  the  stage ; 
becomes  an  artist  in  burlesque ;  grows 
weary  of  the  life  and  tries  to  cast  it  off  for 
that  of  a  sister  in  eome  charitable  order ;  and 
returns  to  it,  her  petition  rejected,  in  utter 
and  complete  despair.  Junius  is  drowned 
on  bis  voyage  homeward,  and  Junia,  after  a 
bxain  fever  or  some  such  ailment,  is  taken 
from  the  stage  to  marry  the  Marchrae  Carlo 
Falconieri.  She  is  spotless,  but  her  noble 
natnre  has  been  mortally  hurt  by  the 
degradation  to  which  it  has  been  sul^eoted ; 
and  she  dies.  This  is  but  the  thinnest  and 
poorest  outline  of  the  scheme  of  events  in 
Junia,  and  must  be  in  no  wise  held  to  be  an 
adequate  sketch  of  its  intrigue.  That 
intrigue  is  anosaally  full  and  vivid  ;  but  the 
interest  of  the  novel  is  none  the  less  purely 
psychological,  Junia  Berrington  is  a  very 
fine  bit  of  work  in  character,  large,  noble, 
sincere,  consistent  even  to  completenras ; 
bnt  all  the  women  about  her  are  good,  from 
Anna  Berrington,  Junia's  sister — a  very 
clever  sketch  indeed — down  to  Miss  Stubbes 
and  Miss  Kate  Smith.  Of  the  men  there  is 
not  so  much  to  bo  said ;  the  best  uuong 


them  are,  perhaps,  the  old  Marchese 
Falconieri  and  Paolo  Grilli — this,  perhaps, 
because  they  are  among  the  least  laboured 
and  slightest.  The  dialogue  is  not  always 
satisfactory,  but  it  is  usually  apt  and 
vigorous,  and  in  places  of  a  very  high  order. 
The  best  chapter  in  the  book,  to  our  mind, 
is  that  in  which  is  contained  the  death  of 
old  Falconieri.  But,  indeed,  there  is  every- 
where much  to  praise  in  it,  and  its  interest 
and  charm  are  unquestionable. 

In  Brother  Qabrielt  Miss  Betham-Edwards 
has  worked  vmdet  iixo  icAaeuoe  of  (George 
Sand,  and  has  worked  not  altogether  hap- 
pily. In  its  polemical  aim,  its  elderly  scien- 
tific lover,  its  pure  but  unconventional 
heroine,  its  mistaken  but  awakened  hero,  its 
platonic  tendencies,  its  hints  of  republicanism, 
its  elaborate  picturesqueness,  it  remiads  us 
in  a  breath  of  Valvedre  and  Le  Marquis  de 
ViUemer,  and  a  dozen  othere  of  the  later 
novels  of  the  incomparable  Berriobonne.  It 
is,  in  fact,  a  very  clever  and  spirited  imita- 
tion of  Qeorge  Sand  at  tier  most  philosophi- 
cal and  least  imitable  moment ;  and  conse- 
quently it  is  only  half  successful.  It  is  rather 
^ood,  but  not  nearly  good  enough,  and  the 
impression  it  produces  is  of  a  very  vague 
and  unsatisfiuitffly  order.  And  the  &ilnre 
is  greatest  where  the  success  sboold  have 
been  highest — ^in  the  presentment  and  por- 
traiture of  Brother  Gabriel  himself.  Brother 
Gabriel  is  not  ill-conceived  and  not  ill- 
executed;  but  he  nerer  does  convince  us 
that  he  is  other  than  a  species  of  lay-figure. 
He  baa  a  great  deal  to  do  :  to  be  an  enthu- 
siastic young  Capuchin,  to  fall  in  love  with 
the  heroine  (Mdme.  Sand  knew  more  about 
the  coup  de  foudre  than  Miss  Betham-Ed- 
wards),  to  owe  his  life  to  her,  to  live  with 
her  as  her  brother,  and  finally  to  force  her 
into  the  arms  of  the  man  she  loves :  but 
somehow  he  never  rises  to  the  exigencies  of 
ihe  situation,  he  remains  to  the  end  a  most 
inept  and  inadequate  hero,  and  one  parts 
from  him  with  no  regret  at  all.  The  book, 
however,  is  one  that  may  be  read  with  plea- 
sure ;  it  is  fluently,  glowingly,  carefully 
written ;  and  it  contains  one  or  two  very 
pleasant  sketches  of  character — as,  for  in- 
stance, Mdme,  Fitacbe,  Huberte,  Lise, 
Sometimes  Miss  Betham- Edwards's  enthu- 
siasm outruns  her  discretion :  as  when,  in 
writing  of  Geoi^e  Sand,  she  describes  her  as 
"  That  astouuding  superhuman  genius,  uni- 
versally crowned,  sceptred,  and  bent  knee 
to — invested,  indeed,  by  general  consent, 
with  the  inalienable  soverdguty  of  romance ! " 
One  feels  that  the  single  iwte  of  exclamation 
here  is  not  by  imy  means  superfluous. 

For  lovers  of  what  is  nnoonsciously 
humoroiu  T/ie  Ohild  of  the  Desert  will  be  a 
very  feast ;  unreasonable  persons  who  expect 
in  it  the  attraction  of  a  work  of  fiction  will 
be  disappointed.  As  a  novel  it  ia  absolutely 
unreadable.  The  present  writer  has  done 
his  best  to  get  to  the  end  of  it,  but  he  has 
failed — utterly  and  shamefully  &>iled — and  he 
will  not  say  any  more  about  it  in  that  capacity. 
Bat,  regarding  it  as  a  piece  of  unintentional 
fun,  he  is  free  to  confess  that  he  deems  it 
hardly  possible  to  exaggerate  its  merit. 
Fancy  a  heroine  called  Olinda,  in  whose 
"  bright  beaming  countenance  were  vividly 
reflected  her  virtuous  miud,  her  sweet  dis- 
position, her  hrfty  intellectt  and  her  noble 
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son] — qualities  which,  joined  to  the  sweet 
benign  BmUe  that  ever  played  abont  her  Hps 
secured  anirersal  homage  and  esteem"  ! 
Fancy  OUnda  "giving  him  [the  hero]  a 
sweet  smile,  tripping  lightly  indoors,  and 
teking  from  escritoire  the  following 
poem,  ....  written  in  answer  to  Bnrns's 
nantifal  bnt  Ingnbrions  aaid,  as  I  believe, 
most  ill-considered  and  erroneons  verses  "  ! 
'Faaej  her  reading  the  following  poem : — 
"  Oh  no!  man  WM  not  mads  to  mooTD, 
And  lUTB  his  heut-BtriiigB  mdely  bsn," 

and  80  on,  and  so  on,  and  not  only  wringing 
from  the  hero  the  admission  that  "  now  the 

clouds  have  been  dispelled  to  a  large  extent 
by  your  soothing  philosophy,  which  estab- 
lishes, Bums  notwithstanding,  that  unhappi- 
ness  ought  to  be  an  abnormal  condition," 
but  having  the  meanness  to  read  him  on  the 
spot  a  conple  more  "poems"  of  the  same 
pattern  I  Fancy — ^but  assex  !  It  is  a  shame 
to  anticipate  a  single  other  joke.  Beaders 
most  go  direct  to  this  incomparable  book, 
and  they  will  be  happy. 

Of  Hand*,  not  Hearts  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  to  be  said.  It  is  a  rambling  screed 
of  ill-nfttored  nonsense ;  and  if  it  merit  any 
Gcmiment  at  idl,  the  comment  can  only  m 
snoh  as  is  due  to  one  of  the  worst  novels  of 
the  season.  For  that  kind  of  thing  iheae 
pages  are  hardly  the  place. 

Mrs.  Edwardes  has  broken  new  ground  in 
Jet :  her  Face  or  her  Fortune  ?  She  has  gone 
for  romance  and  character  to  a  sanatorinm 
on  the  Biviera,  and  has  produced  a  fairly 
amusing  novelette.  Her  writing  is  always 
smart  and  shrewd :  it  deals  as  a  role  with  more 
or  less  Bohemian  types,  and  it  is  marked 
throughout  by  an  affectation  of  fEtshionable 
cynicism  and  of  familiarity  with  the  wicked 
ways  of  the  world  that  is  very  tolerably 
effective,  as  such  things  go.  All  the  fhmiliar 
qualities  are  to  be  found  in  Jeij  and  there 
are  oharaoters  not  a  few  of  the  old  order. 
There  is  Mr.  Gcmyngham,  the  selfish  but 
indestructible  valetudinarian ;  there  is  Jet 
Conyngham,  the  downright,  impulsive, 
honest  young  lady ;  there  is  Lady  Austen, 
the  decayed  beauty,  the  faded  shrew ;  there 
is  the  Reverend  lAurence  Biron,  a  disreput- 
ablo  clerical  animal  of  the  Tamo  Cat  species ; 
there  is  Major  Holms,  the  little  old  gossip 
and  scandal-monger ;  and  so  on.  The  best 
of  the  set  are  Lady  Austen  and  Cora 
Conyngham,  Jet's  sister,  both  of  whom  are 
drawn  and  filled  in  with  real  skill  and 
insight  ;  the  worst  are  Jet  and  Major 
Holms.  Mrs.  Edwardes  is  Innsk  and  dever 
and  shrill  enough  in  font  she  has  not 
made  such  good  use  of  her  materials  as  might 
have  been  expected ;  and  Set,  thongh  one  can 
read  it  with  patience,  is  not  likely  to  add 
anything  to  her  reputation.  It  is  not  so 
good  as  A  Bluestocking;  and  it  is  &rther 
below  Archie  Lovell  than  one  cares  to  calcn- 
late.  W.  E.  Hbnlet. 


CtntBENI  UTXRATUBB. 


Quap  Xafe  and  Sport  in  South  Africa.  Expe- 
riences 01  Kaffir  Warfare  with  the  Cape  Mounted 
Bifles.  Br  Thos.  J.  Lucas,  late  Gapt  O.M. 
lUQee.  With  lUustrations.  (Ohapmaii  and 
Ball.)  Buiof  the  Kaffir  war  of  1851  Mr. 
LnCBB  served  m  the  Oape  Mounted  Bifle  Begi- 
nent,  io  which  corps  he  Attained  the  rank  of 
eaptaiu,  and  sold  oa*^  just  be'bre  com;>letiu^  tifteen 


J ears  of  swrice.  This  is  all  we  can  gather  as  to 
ates ;  he  does  not  tell  us  when  he  went  to 
Africa,  or  when  he  returned,'  or  whether  he  has  re- 
vinted  the  Oi^  of  late  years.  In  his  Preface 
the  author  g^ves  the  raison  d'Stre  of  his  work,  and 
we  are  compelled  to  ^inh  it  inanffitnent.  His 
aocxnmt  of  the  Kaffir  war  might  have  fomiBhed 
some  acceptable  letters  to  the  ne^rapapers  of  the 
time,  and  there  Is  snffldent  readaUe  matter  in  the 
hook  to  meiu  an  average  magarine  article.  To 
make  up  an  octavo  volame  of  268  pages  he  is 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  many  old  and  many 
poor  stories,  and  to  give  an  account,  taken  mainly 
horn  other  writers,  of  the  Diamond  Fields,  of 
which  he  does  not  himself  seem  to  have  seeu  any- 
thing Bince  the  digfj^ngs  began.  There  is  nothing 
reBpecting  sport  the  like  of  which  we  have  not 
read  already  ad  natueam  in  those  writers  who  wish 
to  publish  and  perpetuate  their  delight  in  destror- 
ing  life.  Sometung,  perhaps,  may  he  said  for 
sliuightering  beasts  of  prey  and  animalB  which 
funuah  some  nse&l  commodities  i  but  what  ex- 
cuse can  he  fiwned  for  wantonly  killing  what  Mr. 
Lucas  himself  calls  the  zebmP 

Ywkshire  Diaries  and  Autobiogrt^hies  in  the 
Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries.  (Surtees 
Society.)  We  are  c^uite  of  the  opinion  expressed 
in  the  I^face  to  this  curious  collection  of  per- 
sonal histories,  that  much  greater  use  might  be 
made  of  papers  of  this  class,  throwing  as  they  do 
such  light  on  the  social  doings  of  our  ancestors, 
upon  manners  and  customs,  and  upon  the  rise 
and  decadence  of  &nulies.  To  omr  knowledge 
of  general  history  this  volume  contributes  little 
or  nothing,  bnt  as  a  contribution  to  the  annals  of 
domestic  life  it  is  iuTaluaUe.  The  first  Diary 
is  described  as  that  of  a  Parliamentan'  Oaptain  ; 
no  record  appears  in  it,  however,  of  his  warlike 
achievemeDta,  for  the  earliest  entry  quoted  bears 
date  January  1, 1646-7.  That  such  record  was 
made,  and  may  be  still  in  existence  somewhere, 
is  evident  from  the  diariBt*B  allnsion  to  "a  little 
parchment-covered  book"  which  "contained  my 
joumalls  during  the  time  I  was  in  the  army."  The 
writer,  Adam  £yre,  of  Haslehead,  served  first  under 
Ferdinando,  Lord  Fairfax,  and  afterwards  under 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax.  He  subsequently  settled  down 
into  a  mode  of  life  common  to  the  yeomen  of  the 
better  class  of  that  time,  and  the  Diary,  which 
(»)Ters  a  little  over  two  years,  gives  a  very  lively 
picture  of  such  life.  To  the  future  historian  of 
the  UHghboorhood,  tins  "DyumaU,"  as  well  as 
that  of  tiie  tKoaa,  Jdm  Hcbson,  will  prove  a 
perfect  mine  of  wealth.  The  other  portions  of 
the  volume  are  more  elaborately  autobiographical 
in  form.  They  include  "  The  Life  of  Mr,  John 
Shaw, Vicar  of  Rotherham ; "  "A  Family  History 
began  by  James  Fretwell,"  who  lived  near  Don- 
caster;  and  some  Memoranda  by  Heneage  Dering, 
Dean  of  Bipon.  Very  Aill  notes  illustrate  the 
text  of  each  of  these. 

Our  Red  Danger  in  India,  By  0.  Forjett. 
(GaasellF.)  This  book  scarcely  comes  within  tiie 
purview  of  literary  criticism.  It  is  written  on  a 
subject  of  political  importance  by  a  man  who  is 
evidently  in  earnest,  and  who  has,  moreover,  had 
access  to  special  sooices  of  information.  Beyond 
this  implied  praise  we  cannot  go.  The  style  is 
marked  by  tluit  fluency  and  laxity  of  expression 
which  habitual  minute-writing  has  made  a  second 
nature  to  Anglo-Indians.  What "  our  real  danger" 
is  we  have  in  vain  attempted  to  discover.  The 
anther  seems  to  have  been  unabte  "to  decide  for 
himself  whether  it  is  the  Russians  in  Central 
Asia,  or  the  native  troops  under  our  own  flag,  or, 
again,  a  combinatiou  between  these  two.  Under 
the  influence  of  some  mysterious  motive,  he  has 
been  stirred  up  at  this  interval  of  time  to  refute 
the  first  volume  of  Sir  John  Kaye's  Sepo^  Tfar, 
and  to  recount  his  own  exploits  as  Commissioner 
of  Police  at  Bombay  during  the  exciting  year  of 
the  Mutiny.  On  one  point  of  military  history 
recorded  on  page  76  he  is  open  to  correction.  The 
General  Order  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  there 


quoted  did  not  refer  to  the  &ct  that  a  Eoiopeaik 
rerim«it  while  charging  had  been  obliged  to  make- 
a  aitour  by  reason  of  an  inequality  in  the  ground, 
but  to  what  waedaseiibedat  the  tmu  in  an  official 
despatch  as  "  an  immecUate  pamc  and  hautation 

in  H.M.'s  th  Foot."  The  battle  alluded  to  i» 

Feroseshah.  Bir.  Forjett  sends  us  with  his  book 
a  very  senuble  letter  on  irrigation,  addressed  tx> 
Lord  Salisbmy  in  1874. 

nda  de  la  JVimxaa  de  EboH.  Por  Don  Oaspar 
Uuro.  Con  nna  carta  del  Ezemo.  BeSm  D.  A, 
C&novas  del  Oastillo,  stc.,  etc.  (Uadrid.)  THub 
volume  is  an  examination  of  the  conduct  of 

Philip  11.  in  his  arrest  and  treatment  of  the 
Princess  of  Eboli  and  of  Antonio  Perez.  The 
work  is  founded  akuwt  entirely  on  ori^nal  docu- 
ments; and  the  appouLiz  contidns  270  pages  of 
letters  (mostly  unpublished)  from  the  chief  actora 
in  the  afiair.     Its  value  and  interest  is  also 
neatly  increased  by  a  Ion?  introductory  letter  of 
C&novas  del  Castillo,  in  which  he  comes  to  con- 
cluuons  somewhat  di£krent  from  those  of  Senor 
Muro  in  the  body  of  the  work.   Neither  believes 
that  the  Princess  of  El>oli  was  the  mistress  of 
Philip ;  but  C^ovas  del  Oastillo  believes  that  he- 
really  made  advances  to  her,  and  was  repulsed. 
Hence  his  jealousy  and  revmge  when  he  found 
Peirez  in  the  poriwn  of  a  &vonred  lover.  Sefior 
Maro,  on  the  eontiaiy,  thinks  that  die  only  love- 
intrigue  was  between  Foes  and  the  Princess,  and 
that  the  king  was  wholly  guiltless  in  this  respect. 
At  the  time  of  this  intrigue  the  Princess  of 
Eboli  was  thirty-five  years  of  age.  was  blind  ot 
one  eye,  and  had  been  the  mother  of  ten  children. 
She  was,  too,  a  woman  of  most  haughty  and 
overbearing  temper;  so  that  the  nuns  of  the 
Carmelite  convent  of  Pastrana,  which  she  and 
her  husband  had  founded,  and  to  which  she  had 
retired  on  her  widowhood,  had  been  compelled  to- 
procure  the  icing's  order  for  her  removal^  findings 
it  impossible  to  live  with  her.   It  is  easy  to- 
understand  that  vanity  may  lutre  led  the  low- 
bom  secretary,  Perez,  into  a  liaison  with  suebb 
a  woman,  a  Princess,  and  a  daughter  of  one  of  the 
noblest  houses  in  Spain ;  bat  her  phyucal  charms 
can  hardly  have  beoi  Buffi(nait  to  ce^vate 
Philip.    The  ostennble  eanae  of  the  arrest 
was  the  quarrels  which  arose  after  the  death  of 
Escobedo,  the  secretaiy  of  I)on  Juan  of  Austria^ 
assassinated  at  Madrid  hy  Antonio  Peru  on  the 
express  orders  of  the  king.   Of  this  last  &ct  the 
documents  leave  no  doubt.   Perez  was  popularly 
designated  as  the  murderer ;  and  Boon  atterwards- 
Philip  showed  him  a  letter  from  his  fellow-eecre- 
tary,  Mateo  Vazquez,  accusing  him  of  the  murder. 
Not  unnaturally  a  deadly  quarrel  ensued  between 
the  two  secrets^es,  in  which  the  partisans  of  both 
took  part,  the  chief  and  most  violent  on  the  side- 
ofPerezbeingthePrincessof Eboli.  Tbesedisputea 
proved  highly  disagreeahle  to  the  Idng,  and  doubt- 
less hampered  him  greatly  in  the  despatch  of 
business ;  and,  after  numerous  efforts  at  recon- 
ciliation, which  were  necessarily  vain,  because  the 
king  alone  knew,  and  could  reveal,  the  whole 
tmui,  Philip  snmnuuily  ended  the  difficulty  by 
the  mmnltaneous  arrest  of  Antonio  Peres  and  of  th« 
Princess,  Thusfartheieisnodispnteastothe^ets, 
But  the  persistent  perseeution  of  the  Princess,  be- 
coming more  and  more  stringent  np  to  the  day  of 
.  her  death,  thirteen  years  afterwards,  and  when  aU 
danger  had  passed,  seems  to  point  to  some  darker- 
secret  in  the  background.   To  discover  this  is  the 
purport  of  the  volume.   Cfinovas  del  Castillo  finds 
it  in  rejected  love;  Sr.  Muro  in  the  hangh^  tem- 
perament of  the  Princess,  and  in  the  malignant 
pleasure  of  the  king  in  humbling  a  daughter  of  the 
proudest  house  in  Spain,  and,  m  her,  tlie  whole 
nobility.   It  is  for  the  reader  to  weigh  the  evi- 
dence and  decide.   Although  this  book  has  been 
so  lately  published,  a  work  combating  both  thes^ 
conclusions  is  already  announced  as  in  preparation 
at  Madrid.  For  English  atudentB  we  may  note  that 
Sr.  Muro  believes  that  he  has  consulted  all  the 
original  documents  relating  to  the  aflidr,  with  the 
exception  of  the  fiimilynapers  of  the  Dnkes  of 
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8mm  7  Altandn,  in  the  British  Maaenin,  and 
whfttercr  eke  may  be  there.  Thera  ere  mfuijr 
foatB  of  iDtemt  beeide  the  peraoDal  queeUoQ 
conUined  in  this  volume,  and  eepeciaU;  in  the 
fiologae  of  CLOTHS  del  Castillo,  which  ^ve&  a 
rapid  but  masterly  sketch  of  the  position  of 
PhiJip  II.  in  history.  He  remarks  that  Charles  V. 
and  rranda  II,  close  the  era  of  chivalry ;  and 
•with  I*hilip  II.  that  of  modem  statesmanship 
be^{na.   The  docnments  and  facsimiles  in  the  ap- 

Sendix  teetify  abundantly  to  Philip's  extraordinary 
iligence,  and  the  wa^  in  which  from  bis  cabinet 
he  ruled  lus  vast  dommions ;  while,  on  p.  S47,  a 
most  cmAona  letter  to  Plulip  from  lus  confessor, 
"Ft.  Diflffo  de  Ohtree,  is  gireD,  threatening  a  re- 
fuMl  of  abaolatioD,  mo  pma  de  tu  emdmaeiim 
ttemalf  nnlen  he  poceed  witfa  more  diligence  in 
the  deapatcfa  of  bnrioees. 

Bcbkb's  Lettert  on  a  Megidde  Peace  form  a 
weioome  additum  to  the  publications  of  the 
CJaresdoQ  Pna,  and  ia  tlx.  Fav&e  they  have 
found  an  editor  who  ia  thoroaghl^  oonversant 
vith  the  hiatorj  of  the  period  in  which  they  were 
vritten.  It  is  a  noteworthy  sign  of  the  effect 
irodaced  bj  Mr.  Morl^'s  ouut^y  aketch  of 
Borhe's  ctieer  that  no  one  now  thinks  of  dividing 
that  cazeer  into  two  parts,  or  of  contrasting  the 
speeches  on  the  American  War  with  the  speeches 
and  pub&cationa  on  the  French  Revolution  as 
utterly  opposed  to  one  another.  Mr.  Payne  in 
the  Pre&ce  points  out  that,  however  much  we 
may  differ  from  Bnrke  in  details,  his  main  concep- 
tion of  the  aggressive  character  of  France  was 
undoubtedly  true,  though  it  would  have  been  well 
to  lay  greater  stress  on  the  equally  undoubted  fact 
that  tlTe  germ  of  future  progress  was  to  be  found 
even  for  the  nations  which  were  assailed  in  the 
▼ety  ideas  which  were  so  abused  in  France.  .Mr. 
Ffeyne's  notes  are  generally  useful,  and  they  are 
father  too  Jew  than  too  many.  Then  are  <me  or 
two,  howerer,  to  which  his  attention  might  be 
caQed  with  a  Tuw  to  a  future  edition.  "Aphelion'' 
at  page  4  means  extreme  distance  from  the  sun, 
not  "  deriai&in  from  its  normal  path ; "  and  it  is 
more  than  ^bable  that  when  16)  Burke, 
after  speaking  ti  the  fulnxe  of  the  jury  in  the 
cnsas  of  Baidy,  Tooke,  and  llielwaU  to  find  a 
ventiet  gainst  the  prisoners,  went  on  to  say 
that  "  the  highest  tribunal  of  all "  was  deprived 
of  all  that  d^w^T  aod  all  that  efficiency  which 
might  enforce,  or  regulate,  or,  if  the  case  required 
it,  might  supply  the  want  of  every  other  court, 
he  was  thinkiii^not  of  Parliament  but  of  the 
House  of  Lordfrns  a  Court  of  Justice,  with 
special  reference  to  the  recent  acquittal  of  War- 
ren Hastings.  The  reference,  too,  which  Mr. 
I^yn©  gives  to  "  Pope's  dying  notes  "  on  the  war 
of  1789  is  to  the  last  fifty  hnes  of  the  two  dia- 
ksgoM  called  E^loguM  to  the  Satires.  If  there 
19  sny  leferenoe  in  those  lines  to  the  war  it  is  so 
«dl  concealed  as  to  deanve  a  distinct  quotation 
and  exptaaatioD,  whereu  not  fiur  from  the  be^n- 
mng  of  die  first  diah^ne  there  is  a  very  distmct 
leMenee  to  JeokiniAi  ear 
"  And  own  the  Spaniards  did  a  wwgiah  thing 

Who  cropped  our  ears  and  sent  them  to  the  king." 
31r.  Pane's  further  statement  that  the  husband  of 
SCaria  Theresa  was  called  OhariM  is,  of  course,  a 
aura  slip  of  the  pen, 

BuDERS  of  Mr.  Qrohman's  Tyrol  and  the 
Teniae  will  welcome  his  new  volumes  of  sketches 
Of  Aipiae  life  and  customs  publi^ed  under  the  title 
cf  OtMingB  with  a  Primitive  People  (Bemington). 
His  hsst  storiM  were  perliaps  put  into  his  first 
Teatme,  but  there  ate  puuns  enough  left  to 
frive  rwl  enjoyment  to  sU  who  wim  to  peep 
Wiind  the  scenes,  and  to  know  what  sort  of  lite 
is  led  by  thoM  Tyrolese  peasants  with  whose  ex- 
tenal  aspect  he  may  have  become  acqaainted  in 
hia  wandiariius.  BIr.  Grohman  knows  the  people 
as  no  Eoghahman  who  has  not  lived  among 
them  can  hope  to  know  them.  The  Paradise  play, 
the  shooting  nurtdk  the  manuers  and  habits  <h  the 
pa^  frieat  and  xdioobnaater,  of  the  kaeper  and 


the  poacher,  the  quaint  marriage-customs  of  the 
various  districts,  ail  pass  under  his  notice,  and  his 
etory  is  told  in  the  easy  style  of  one  who  haa- 
ere^ything  at  his  fingers'  ends.  Mr.  Grohman  can 
hardly  have  looked  over  the  proofs  himself.  Some 
of  the  German  words  are  rather  oddly  spelt,  and 
"  the  well-known  '  Ubi  tu  Cajus,  ego  Cajer,' " 
Bpoken  by  the  Koman  bride,  which,  as  we  are  told, 
is  still  used  in  the  district  of  Pergine,  though 
"metamorphosed  into  an  unintelligible  formula," 
appears  to  have  entered  upon  the  first  stage  of 
metamorphoos  already, 

M.  ksJOSTS  Roche's  Chateauhriand  et  Madame 
de  Stael  (Paris :  Belagrave)  appears  to  be  an  in- 
stalment of  a  larger  work  on  the  great  writers  of 
France.  It  contains  a  bit^raphical  essay  on  each 
of  the  two  authors  mentioned  in  its  title,  and  tells 
the  facts  of  their  lives  in  an  agreeable  and  suffi- 
cient faehioa.  There  ia  a  certain  amount  <tf  criti- 
cism interspersed,  especially  in  the  caM  of  Ohap 
teaubriand}  but  this  dow  not  plean  us  as  well  as 
the  narrative.  M.  Boche's  censure  smacks  rather 
of  the  class-room  than  of  the  study,  and  he  is 
more  anxious  to  indicate  such  details  as  Chateau- 
briand's mistranslations  and  inaeeuiacisB  than  to 
give  a  coraprehenuve  riew  of  his  nwito  and 
defects.  A  book  dealing  with  two  such  writers 
might  have  been  expected,  for  instaoce,  to  discuss 
the  curious  spirit  of  "Bhamness" — affectation  is 
not  a  sufficiently  comprehensive  word,  and  insin- 
cerity is  too  unfavourable — which  distinguishes  all 
the  literature  of  the  Empire  and  the  Bestoration, 
infecting  even  Lauiartine,  and  only  exorcised  by 
the  Romantic  movement.  But  this  is  evidently 
not  in  AI.  Roche's  way,  and  it  is  more  ressiniable 
to  remark  that  in  his  way  he  has  dons  a  good  and 
helpful  work. 

Under  the  Red  Ermfjn,  By  Thomas  Gray. 
(Simpkin,  Marshall  and  Co.)  This  is  not  a  sea- 
novel,  as  might  be  inferred  from  ite  title,  but  a 
^uide  to  the  British  meicbant  service.  Mr.  Gray 
18  already  well  known  to  uuuiners  by  his  practical 
handbooks  on  The  Ride  of  the  Rood  at  Sea.  In 
the  present  little  Tolnme  he  has  utiUsed  the  know- 
ledge gained  while  serving  in  the  departmoit  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  in  order  to  popularise  the 
advantages  o0ered  by  a  sailor's  life.  The  direct 
neBs  of  bis  style  and  the  warmth  of  hia  sympathy 
alike  recommend  his  advice  to  the  class  of  readers 
for  whom  it  is  intended.  His  manner  is  free 
from  all  appearance  of  exaggeration.  Parents  and 
boys  who  have  need  of  information  viU  derive 
all  they  want  from  these  psges,  in  language  they 
can  underBtand. 

A  Grammar  of  Socialiem  (John  Hodges)  does 
not  contain  much  that  is  either  new  or  true.  The 
question  has  plenty  of  interest  at  the  present 
time,  but  its  solution  hardly  lies  witiiin  tiie  power 
of  the  party  of  "  Ohriatian  Socialists  "  to  which 
the  autnor  of  this  little  Catechism  belongs.  It  is 
enough  to  state  that  Oruden'a  Concordance  is 
held  forth  as  the  Socialist  manual  of  the  future. 

Thb  last  number  but  one  of  the  Journal  ef  the 
Staiittical  Society  contains  two  valuable  papers — 
"  Fires  and  Fire  Insurance,  considered  under  their 
Historical,  Financial,  Statistical  and  National 
AspectSj"  by  Mr.  Cornelius  Walfoid ;  and  "  The 
Populations  of  Russia  and  Turkey,"  by  Mr.  E.  G. 
Ravenatoin.  The  first  of  these  presente  an  ex- 
haustive sketch  of  the  progress  oi  fire  insuraace, 
BO  far  as  the  im^fect  materialB  allow.  The  prac- 
tical lessons  which  it  is  sought  to  inculcate  are  that 
tiie  oollactimi  of  statistical  information  on  this 
subject  ought  to  he  under  the  immediate  can  of 
GoTwnment ;  and  that  the  national  interest  in 
the  i»evention  of  fires  is  unduly  obscured  by  rea- 
son of  the  distribution  of  loss  effected  through 
insurance  companies.  Mr.  Ravenstein  treats  vrith 
his  usual  perspicuity  a  su^ect  that  is  at  present  of 
much  popular  interest.  The  general  totals  with 
which  the  public  are  now  tolerably  fiuniliar  are 
analysed  with  scientific  precision,  and  some  rather 
staruing  deductions  are  drawn.  The  aveiage 
dsDsity  of  pc^ulatim  in  "hakey  is  jnst  doaUe 


that  in  Russia,  and  the  orovince  of  Poland  is  by 
far  the  most  thickly  inhsnited  in  either  of  the  two 
empires.   The  gipsies  of  Turk^  are  sot  down  u 

more  numerous  than  the  Circassians;  and  the 
Jews,  who  number  two  and  a-half  million  souls 
in  Russia,  are  increasing'  twice  aa  £ut  as  the 
general  population.  Ia  Asia  Minor  the  predomi- 
nant influence  of  the  Turk  is  gradually  supplant- 
ing both  Greek  and  Armenian.  EthnologiBta^ 
perhaps,  vrill  take  exception  to  the  classification 
which  ranges  the  Circasnaos  under  the  head  of 
"  Iberians,''  and  to  the  definite  statement  that 
"  the  Hellenic  conqaoKn  of  Greece  absorbed  the 
more  highly-civilised  Pelaqgians,  whose  deseend- 
ante  are  to  be  found  in  the  modem  Albu^i." 
The  last  number  contains  less  of  genersl  ift> 
terest.  Several  papers  are  here  published  which 
were  oririnally  r«ui  before  the  British  Association 
or  the  Social  Science  Congress.  Of  these  Mr. 
Oaird's  address  on  "  Food  Supply  and  the  Land 
Question,"  delivered  at  Aberdeen  last  September, 
possesses  probably  the  greatest  permanent  value. 
The  new  material  includes  the  Inaugural  Address 
of  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre,  President  of  the  Statistical 
Society,  and  a  paper  by  Mr.  Fre<lerick  Martin,  on 
"Births,  DeatoB,  and  Marriages,  and  the  Com- 
parative Prt^ress  of  Population  in  some  of  the 
Principal  Countries  of  Europe."  This  last  is 
illustrated  by  tables,  which  inculcate  their  lesson 
in  a  very  intelligible  form.  The  comparatively 
high  death-rate,  and  the  yet  higher  birtii-rate,  in 
the  StotM  of  Southern  Europe  are  brought  out 
with  much  clearness.  The  remainder  of  tna  num- 
ber is  filled  up  with  statistical  information  of  a 
somewhat  miscellaneous  character. 

Samuel  Johnson.  By  Leslie  Stephen.  (Mao- 
millan.)  The  authors  of  the  future  volumes  of 
"Engbsh  Men  of  Letters"  will  find  it  difficult  to 
surpass  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen's  essay,  wther  in  in- 
terest or  in  merit  In  his  Btrnggks  against 
poverty  and  in  his  honest,  if  too  often  mistaken, 
opinions  on  men  and  things,  Dr.  Johnson  was  a 
representative  Englishman.  "  There  are  very  few," 
says  Mr.  Stephen,  "  whom  we  can  love  so  heartibf 
as  Johnson ; "  and  a  notice  of  so  noble  a  career 
fiwms  the  best  of  all  introductions  to  this  new 
series.  Mr.  Stephen  recognises  the  virtues  of  his 
hero  and  shows  a  discriminatiDg  charity  to  his 
faults.  The  pages  of  this  little  volume  are  often 
brightened  by  passages  of  quiet  humour ;  Bome- 
times  when  the  sorrows  of  Johnson  are  the  same 
as  those  which  have  saddened  Mr.  Stephen,  the 
reader  is  touched  by  a  stroke  of  deep  pathos. 
These  qualities  are  especially  marked  in  the 
chapter  on  "  Johnson  and  his  Friends.**  In  con- 
sidering the  merita  of  the  stettae  mmeret  that 
revolved  arouud  Johnstm,  full  justice  is  rendered 
to  Boswoll's  accurate  observation  and  to  his  keen 
percention  of  the  duties  of  a  faitiiful  bi<^pher. 
But  for  the  industry  and  talents  of  the  "Dur* 
that  Tom  Davies  flung  at  Johnson,  neither  Mr. 
Stephen  nor  bis  numerous  predecessors  could  have 
found  the  materials  for  tiieir  ps^ges.  To  be  blind 
to  the  merits  of  one  who  has  ministered  so  lai^y 
to  their  reputation  would  have  been  deemed  im- 
possible, but  for  the  recollection  of  Macaulay  and 
some  others.  If  the  readers  for  whom  this  seriea 
is  designed  are  not  inspired  with  an  "  intelligent 
curiosity"  as  to  Johnson's  works,  they  will  un- 
doubtemy  be  led  to  study  bis  life  and  his  cha- 
racter as  described  by  Boswell.  In  future  editions 
of  this  short  memoir  the  spellinv  of  the  name  of 
Francis  Buber,  Dr.  Johnson's  black  servant  (pp. 
69,  70,  and  147),  and  that  of  Mrs.  Abington 
(p.  119),  should  be  corrected;  and  it  might  be 
well  to  say  on  p.  23  tbat  Dr.  Francis  was  an- 
pointed  to  the  chaplaincy  of  Ohelsea  hae/ntM. 
It  ia  more  important  to  point  out  an  iuaccuracy 
in  Mr.  Stsjidien's  second  sentence:  "Hisfother, 
Michael  Johnson,  was  a  bookseller  .  .  .  for  a  time 
sufficientiy  prosperous  to  be  a  magistrate  of  tbe 
town,  and,  in  the  year  of  his  son's  oirth,  sheriff  of 
the  county."  Johnson's  father  was  at  one  time  in 
very  easy  circomstanoes,  but  he  could  never  have 
been  the  owner  of  sufficient  buded  property  to 
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qtutlify  him  for  the  position  of  aheriff  of  the 
coiintj.  The  ftct  is  that  the  of  Lichfield 
was  originally  formed  u  a  eorporatton  with  two 
hailiCb  and  twenty-four  In^feBaes;  and  that  a 
Buhsequent  charter  enacted  tlutt  the  city  predncta 
and  aahurbe  should  be  separated  Scorn  the  county 
of  Stafford  and  tamed  into  the  county  of  the  city 
of  Lichfield,  with  a  sheriff  elected  annually.  A 
list  of  these  bailiffs  and  sherifis  ia  piinted  in  Har- 
wood's  Lichfield,  p.  419,  et  aeg.  Michael  Johnson 
was  elected  sheriff  in  1 709,  junior  bailiff  in  1718, 
and  senior  bailiff  in  1725. 

The  Shores  of  the  JMor  Sea :  a  Narratiw  of  the 
Arctic  Expedition  of  1876-76.  By  Dr.  Edward 
li.  Moas,  H.M.S.  jilert.  niustrated  by  Sixteen 
Ohromo-Lithographs  and  nomeroue  Engravings, 
from  Drawings  made  on  the  Spot  by  the  Aathor. 
(Marcufl  Ward.)  The  publishers  of  thia  volume 
deserve  great  c^dit  for  the  very  handaome  style 
in  which  it  has  been  produced.  Dr.  Moas  is  a 
most  sIdKal  artist  -,  and  his  sketches,  which  have 
now  been  adnurably  chromo-lithographed,  are  not 
only  faithful  but  very  succeaaful  efforts  to  repre- 
si?nt  the  face  of  nature  in  the  far  north.  In  no 
other  part  of  the  world  are  there  such  magnificent 
eflects  of  sea  and  sky,  beauties  of  which  unaided 
descriptions  foil  to  convey  any  adec^uate  idea.  The 
artist  alone  can,  in  some  degree,  give  an  impres- 
sion which  at  all  ap3.roachea  the  reality.  For  this 
reaaon  the  work  of  Dr.  Moss  is  a  uecessarv  and 
welcome  part  of  the  results  of  the  Arctic  Expe- 
dition or  187&-76.  The  work,  boBidw  twenty- 
eight  engravings,  contains  nxteen  beautifully  exe- 
cuted ohromographs,  eleven  inches  by  seven  and 
a-half.  Those  showing  the  lovely  udea  and  the 
nature  of  the  ice  round  winter-qnarteis  are  the 
most  striking ;  and  by  their  means  some  con- 
ception may  he  acquired  of  the  glories  of  Polar 
scenery.  Dr.  Moss  accompanies  hia  sketches  with 
a  very  well  written  narrative  which  serves  to 
illustrate  them,  while  it  also  fumishes  a  good 
general  history  of  tiie  proceedinga  of  the  expe- 
dition. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

Mr.  Geo.  Esoailb  proposes  to  issue  the  Domes- 
day Book  of  Somerset  in  two  volumes  octavo. 
This  will  include  the  Eion'  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, the  reduced  copy  in  the  Great  Domesday, 
notes  on  the  teoants  in  capite,  and  on  the  under- 
tenants, a  full  digest  and  exhaustive  indexes. 

TJnder  the  title  of  Uppingham  by  the  Sea 
Messrs.  Miacmillan  and  Oo.  will  publish  very 
shortly  a  circumstantial  record  of  the  school's  ex- 
periences at  Borth  in  1876-7.  So  memorable  an 
episode  in  a  school's  history  as  its  bodily  trans- 
plantation from  a  Midland  county  to  the  coast  of 
Wales  deserves  record,  and  the  narrator  in  thia 
instance  can  at  least  claim  the  qualification  of 
having  been  an  eye-witness  from  first  to  last  of 
the  scenes  which  he  describes. 

Thb  third  volume  of  Dr.  SchaRte's  Bau  und 
Leben  des  tocialen  Korper'e  has  just  appeared  'in 
Germany,  In  it  the  author,  as  in  the  two  previous 
volumes,  endeavours  to  apply  the  Darwinian 
theory  of  Development  and  H.  Spencer's  theory 
uf  Evolution  to  the  social  organism,  with  the  in- 
tention of  elaborating  a  syetem  of  Political 
Economy  which  shall  be  in  full  accord  with  the 
generally  accepted  results  of  modern  science. 
The  present  volume  appears  also  in  the  form  of  a 
second  edition  of  Kapiialismut  u.  Soctnlitmus,  by 
the  same  author,  which  ia  now  out  of  print,  and 
an  adaptation  of  which,  by  Mr.  Kaufmann,  was 
reviewed  in  the  Academt  a  few  years  ago.  The 
present  volume,  while  still  indicating  SchiifBe's 
former  independent  standpoint  betweea  the  ad- 
vocates of  OapitaUsm  and  Socialism,  ^ows  at  the 
same  time  8  ^adual  advance  in  favour  of  system- 
atised  co*operative  economy,  and  regards  hope- 
fully the  present  straggle  for  existence  on  the  part 
of  co-operative  institutions. 


Mbssbs.  Bbmbose  and  Son  have  in  the  press 
Food  and  ita  Prrparationj  a  ooum  of  twenty 
leetuTM,  delivered  to  upwards  ot  five  hnndred 
girls  from  elementaiy  schools,  by  Mrs.  W.  T. 
Greenup. 

MwBS.  Weloon  akb  Oo.  vrill  shortly  remove, 
in  consequence  of  the  expiration  of  lease,  from 
16  Wine  Office  Court,  Fleet  Street,  to  9  South- 
ampton Street,  Strand. 

Mbssrs.  Maovillan  and  Oo.  will  publish  in 
the  course  of  the  autumn  a  volume  of  SeleiA 
Liters  of  Cicero,  translated  by  the  Rev.  G.  E. 
Jeans,  Fellow  of  Hertford  OolJege,  Oxford,  The 
selection  followed  is  that  which  was  made  by  Mr. 
Albert  Watson  for  his  well-known  edition. 

M.  Louts  Gladt  has  issued  in  England  (118 
Warwick  Street,  S.W.)  an  exceedingly  pretty 
reprint  of  his  edition  of  Manon  LeKaut,  with  the 
well-known  Preface  of  Alexandre  Dumas  Jila. 
This  edition  haa  not  the  etchings  which  decorated 
its  larger  forerunner,  hut  it  luis~M.  Olady  boasts 
with  justifiable  pride — a  bibliographic  pecu- 
liarity which  no  other  book  in  the  world  pos- 
sesses :  this  is  a  red  line  at  the  top  of  each  page, 
black  being  substituted  for  red  where  the  text,  as 
in  the  case  of  letters,  extracts,  &c.,  ia  itself  of  the 
livelier  colour.  ^  We  agree  with  M.  Glady  that 
the  effect  of  this  ia  vu  better  than  tiiat  of  the 
common-enough  mcaAwncnt,  or  red-border  line 
all  round  the  page,  and  we  conoTatuIate  him  on 
the  idea.  The  book  is  printea  in  very  limited 
numbers  on  choice  writing-paper,  with  a  few 
copies  on  China,  Dutch,  and  other  fiincy  mate- 
rials :  it  has  abundance  of  red  initials,  and  other 
beautificationa,  and  is  altogether  as  gracious  a 
little  pocket-book  as  we  have  ever  seen.  That  the 
gem  deserves  the  setting  there  is  no  need  to  say. 
All  readers  of  Manon  nave  for  her  the  eyes  of 
Desgrieux. 

Rectob  O.  HuNf^iEBR,  of  Ztirich,  has  issued  a 
Bpecialappeal  to  the  admirers  of  Festfdozzi.  He  asks 
all  those  who  have  the  ability  to  contribute  to  the 
forthcoming  Peatalozzi  Exhibition,  which  has 
been  undertaken  by  an  organising  committee  of 
the  Swiss  Lehrertag.  The  Lehrertag  wiU  be  held 
in  Zurich  next  September,  and  it  is  proposed  at 
the  same  time  to  exhibit  a  collection  of  the  pub- 
lished works,  manuscripts,  letters,  portraits,  busts, 
and  all  obtainable  relics  of  the  great  pedagogue. 

THBUniveraity  of  Tiibiogen  counts  1,144  students 
during  the  present  summer  semeater,anumber  which 
it  has  never  before  attained,  even  in  the  popular  year 
of  the  jubilee.  At  the  beginning  of  the  semester, 
Dr.  Pneiderer  ^rmerly  of  Kiel)  entered  on  office 
aa  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

In  the  Lektionskataloge  for  the  summer  semes- 
ter of  the  University  of  Bern  there  are  only  283 
namea  of  matriculated  students  and  88  "  Auskul- 
tanten."  The  greatest  diminution  is  in  the  num- 
ber of  female  students,  which  has  sunk  to  16,  and 
of  these,  15  are  students  of  medicine,  and  one  of 
philosophy.  America,  Belgium,  and  Austria  each 
supply  one ;  all  the  other  ladies  are  from  Russia 
and  Poland,  The  medical  faculty  has  137  students; 
the  juridical,  08;  the  philosophical,  24 ;  the  Evan- 
gelical-theological, 24 ;  and  tiie  Oatholic-theologi- 
cal,  11.  All  the  Auskultanten,  except  three,  belong 
to  the  philosophical. 

Ds.  Jtoius  Woldemar  ZiEBie  has  issued  at 
Dresden  a  second  edition  of  his  History  and  Litera- 
ture of  Shorthand  (Qeackichte  undLiteratur  derGe- 
Khwindechreibkuntt).  This  contains  the  completest 
historical  sketch  yet  issued  of  the  many  attempts  to 
attain  a  style  of  writing  oomhining  the  l^ibility 
of  printing  with  the  ra^dity  of  speech.  After 
an  examination  of  the  obscure  subject  of  the 
shorthand  of  the  ancients.  Dr.  Ziebig  details  the 
progress  of  the  art  in  England,  America,  Aus- 
tralia, Spain,  Portugal,  Venezuela,  Mexico,  Buenos 
Ayres,  Brazil,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium, 
Sweden,  Norvray,  Denmark,  Buana,  Finland, 
Poland,  lllyiia,  Servia,  Greoce,  Hungary,  Bou- 


mania,  Turiiey,  Switzerland,  and  Genuanv.  The 
work  is  completed  Wan  aznple  and  exhaustive 
bibliography  of  shortouid.  Some  portions  (tf  ths 
history  would  admit  of  greater  devdopment,  but 
^together  Dr.  fflebig'a  work  ia  one  deserving  <^ 
high  praise. 

The  Bioista  Europea  for  June  16  has  an  article 
on  "  Moral  Education  in  Schools,"  which  suggests 
an  attempt  to  solve  the  religious  difficulty  as  it  is 
felt  in  Italy,  1^  making  practicid  morsdi^  part  of 
the  curriculum  in  every  elementary  school :  the 
master^  it  is  suggested,  might  take  any  psssing 
event  m  the  school,  and  make  it  the  text  of  a 
moral  lecture,  pointing  out  the  ultimate  tendency 
of  the  actions  under  observation  and  their  resulto 
if  universally  adopted.  It  is  true  that  the  writer 
of  this  very  amusing  article  calls  it  "  a  dream." 
Signor  di  Tivoli  continues  his  sketches  of  English 
University  life  by  a  description  of  athletic  sporta, 
and  especially  boating.  The  Sivitta  also  pubmhes 
a  fragment  of  an  ineditad  book  ou  Pietro  dells 
Yigne,  by  the  late  Canon  Leopoldo  F^ano.  We 
trust  that  the  book  may  not  long  remain  ineditsi, 
as  it  seems  to  rest  upon  a  careful  criticism  of  the 
authorities  for  the  time  of  Frederic  II.,  an^ 
aims  at  defending  Pietro  delle  Vi^e  from  th» 
calumnious  attacks  of  writers  of  the  Guelfic  party. 

In  the  Nuova  Antologia  Signor  Ohiarini  calls 
attention  to  the  liberties  whicm  have  been  taken 
with  the  text  of  the  Grazte  of  Ugo  Foscolo  by 
his  editor,  Orlandini.  From  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  MS.  Signor  Ohiarini  shows  that 
Orlandini  elaborated  and  altered  Foscolo's  original 
at  his  own  pleasure.  It  is  Signor  Chiarini's  in- 
tention to  publish  a  &ithfnl  veruon  as  soon  a* 
possible. 

Sjqnob  Babtolotti  has  published  a  little  book, 
J^teaerie  Segrete  e  Pubbliehe  di  Papa  Pntdo  III. 
(Modena),  which  contains  the  results  of  his  rfr- 
searchea  into  the  pontifical  accounts  of  Paul  HI. 
The  extracts  are  valuable  in  many  ways,  and 
enable  us  to  form  a  picture  of  the  political,  soeialr 
and  artistic  features  of  the  time.  We  see  written 
in  his  account-hooks  the  details  of  the  Pope's  life-: 
building  fortresses^  receiving  sovereigns  in  Bome, 
celebrating  festivities,  despatching  ambsasadon, 
charity,  nepotism,  rewards  to  artists,  paymento  to 
sitwers  and  celebrated  beauties,  offerings  to  saints, 
and  masses  for  the  souls  of  lus  relatives— such  an 
the  things  that  mska  up  the  life  of  the  Eamese 
Pope. 

A  JAfe  of  Pope  Piua  IX.,  by  John  R  G. 
Hassard  (Burns  and  Oates),  deserves  mention 
among  the  flood  of  biosraphies  which  has  bsen 
poured  forth  since  the  Pope's  death.  It  ib  the 
work  of  an  American  Ultramontane,  and  is  written 
with  sobriety  and  conuderable  literary  taste.  As 
might  be  expected,  it  dwells  upon  the  Pope's  per- 
sonal piety,  and  indulges  in  many  atones  which 
Protestant  biographers  dismiss  aa  apocryphal;  and 
also  gives  many  stories  illustrating  the  humorous 
side  of  the  Pope  a  character.  One  of  the  good  sayings 
of  Piua  IX.  wnich  we  had  not  heard  before  is  given 
as  follows : — "  Of  a  Catholic  diplomatist  whose  con- 
duct and  professions  were  at  variance,  he  said:  '  I 
do  not  like  these  accommodating  consciences.  If 
that  man's  master  should  order  liim  to  put  me  ia 
jail,  he  would  come  on  hia  knees  to  tell  me  I  must 
go,  and  his  wife  would  work  me  a  pair  of  slippen.' " 

On  Wednesday,  July  3,  Prof.  A,  Farinelli,  of 
Florence,  delivered  the  sixth  of  a  series  of  nine 
readings  on  Dante's  Inferno.  These  are  held  at 
14  Nottingham  Place,  W.,  by  kind  permission  of 
Mrs.  Hill.  The  subject  of  this  reading  was  the 
nineteenth  canto.  The  method  adopted  is  a  very 
agreeable  one  for  lovers  of  the  worlra  of  the  great 
poet  Prof,  Farinelli  gives  a  summary  of  the 
ai^^ument  of  the  canto,  and  explains  the  difficult 
and  obscure  passages  in  Italian,  after  which  ha 
recites  the  whole  canto. 
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BIB  6S0BOE  VkCK. 

AfiifnuT.  St8  GKOBfiB  Ba.cs,  who  died  on  San- 
day,  Jane  23,  was  one  of  that  glorious  band  of 
Noiih  Pole  captains  irhich,  during  the  first  twenty 
jam  of  peace  after  1815,  added  such  a  soul-stir- 
zing  page  to  the  annals  of  Britaah  adventure  and 
disoovexy.  In  the  first  rank  of  the  first  generation 
of  An^  officezB  of  ^lis  century  stands  of  right 
the  name  of  Qvxm  Back,  dde  m  ude  with  those 
of  BcMB,  Pbny,  f^anUin,  and  Beecfaey.  Toong 
Back  eommenoad  lus  Axetie  earTioe  in  the  Teiy 
fint  year  of  ita  TOumfition  under  the  auspices  of 
Six  John  Banow.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he 
was  appointed  a  mate  to  tlw  Trent,  commanded 
Ity  John  Fianklin,  which  veasel  sailed,  in  1818, 
with  the  Dorothia,  under  Oaptwn  Buchan,  to 
make  an  attempt  to  penetrate  through  the  ice 
barrier  north  of  Spitzbeagen.  An  account  of  this 
perilous  Toyage  was  puUjshed,  many  yean  after- 
wanls,  by  Admiral  Beechey. 

George  Back  next  served,  as  draughtsman  and 
surveyor,  in  the  land  expedition  under  Franklin 
from  1819  to  1822,  when  the  Coppermine  River 
was  descended,  and  the  Arctic  coast  of  North 
America  reached.  The  appalling  trials  and  suf^ 
uga  of  Uiia  ftmons  e^MCUtim  axe  too  wbU  known 
to  need  detukd  mratiMi  here,  bat  it  will  be 
xemembend  that  yoang  Back  went  through  his 
put  of  the  service  manfoUy  and  well.  In  Frauk- 
nn'a  nanative  we  read :  "  Here  we  met  Mr.  Back, 
to  whom,  under  Providence,  we  felt  our  lives 
were  owiztf."  He  became  a  lieutenant  in  1821, 
served  in  Fianklin's  second  land  expedition  from 
1826  to  1827,  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
commander  in  the  latter  year. 

In  1833  Oaptain  Ross  had  been  absent  for 
nearly  four  years,  having  entered  the  Arctic 
Regions  by  uie  portal  of  Lancaster  Sound  in 
1829.  The  absence  of  all  tidings  gave  rise  to 
f^ve  uneaanees,  and  George  Back  hurried  home 
from  Italy  to  propose  the  despatch  of  a  search  ez- 
pe^tion  1^  land,  and  to  volunteer  for  the  com- 
mand <tf  It.  His  offer  was  accepted,  and  from 
1833  to  1835  he  discovered  the  Back  or  Great 
F3ah  Bxntt  tndng  it  for  600  miles  to  ita  mouth. 
For  this  sem'oe  he  waa  momoted  to  the  rank  of 
captain,  and  received  the  gold  medal  of  the 
Royal  Oeographical  Society.  In  1836  he  pub- 
lished his  Xiarralive  of  the  Ar<Aic  Land  Expedi- 
tim  to  the  Mouth  of  the  Gre^  Itimr,  the 

illostcations  in  wUeh,  as  well  as  most  of  those  in 
the  nairativea  of  Franklin's  expe^tions,  are  fVom 
his  <n^nal  sketehes. 

The  Royal  Geographical  Society  recommended, 
in  1836,  that  an  exploring  ship  should  be  de- 
spatched to  Repulse  Bay  or  Wager  River  to 
winter,  and  that  thence  travelling  parties  should 
complete  the  exploration  of  the  region  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Great  Fish  River  on  one  side,  and 
to  Fury  and  I^la  Strait  on  the  other.    The  re- 
cranmendation  was  adopted  by  the  Government, 
and  Captain  Back  received  command  of  H.M.S. 
Ttrror,  with  orden  to  attempt  the  execution  of 
this  ^ffienlt  and  pwilons  service.    He  was 
stopped  by  the  ice  in  frozen  Strait,  and  forced  to 
wintra  in  the  moving  pack,  while  the  ship  received 
such  damage  from  the  ice  that  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty she  was  brought  across  the  ice  in  a  sinking 
nue,  and  ran  on  shore  at  Lough  Swilly  on  the 
hiA  coast.    He  had  failed,  but  &iled  gloriouslv, 
u>d  hii  distinguished  services  met  with  suitable 
recugnition  when,  in  1830,  he  received  the  honour 
of  Imghthood.    He  published  a  most  charming 
nanative  of  this  memorable  voyage— A'hrroiiiw  ^ 
am  Eipeditum  in  K.  M.  S.  «  Terror  "  (1838),  which 
was  admirably  illustrated  by  his  first  lieutonant, 
Smjth. 

^  fcar  Oecnge  Back  served  for  many  years  on  the 
Comwil,  snd  of  late  ^ears  was  Vice-President,  of 
'•^9  Royal  Geognq>hical  Sodety.  He  also  pre- 
■ded  over  two  Aivtie  committees,  appointed  with 
•  view  to  tlie  promotion  of  a  renewal  of  Polar 
liwimh,  and  gmvo  bis  cordial  support  and  aa^t- 
■BHs  to  their  e&rts.   He  Uved  an  honoured  and 


useful  life,  and  reached  to  a  good  old  age,  sur- 
rounded by  many  fiisnda,  young  and  old,  wlio  vrill 
truly  and  affectionately  mourn  his  loss. 


VOIH  OF  TUTKE. 


Ik  the  July  number  of  the  CftureA  Mmionarjf 
IntaUigmctr  we  find  a  letter  from  late  Mr. 
O'Neill,  written  from  Eag^i  bat  a  few  days  before 
his  death,  in  which  he  enclosed 
"  A  !&w  rough'  sketches  of  scenes  in  which  we  Uv& 
You  will  see  that  they  are  considerably  injured  and 
.  dirty ;  and  so  wonder,  for  they  hare  all  been  sub- 
merged in  the  Nyonzft.  Would  70a  kindly  note  that 
whst  was  called  '  Bukindo '  Bay  [at  the  north  of 
Ukereve  laland],  on  a  previous  sketch,  should  be 
'Grant'  Bay?  We  have  called  this  piece  of  water 
after  the  great  traveller,  putting  him  as  Dear  to  his 
fellow-tjaveUer  Spdu  as  possible.  I  have  been  help- 
ing Smith  up  to  the  last  in  jmparing  the  maps  which 
now  reach  you." 

These  are  the  charts  of  the  Simeyu  and  Ruwana 
rivers,  both  of  which  prove  to  be  hut  ankle-deep 
in  the  dry  season  withm  a  short  distance  of  their 
mouths,  though  the  latter  has  a  deep  navigable 
stream  for  three  miles,  and  would  afford  a  good 
quiet  landing-place,  in  the  opinion  of  the  late 
Lieut.  Shergold  Smith,  in  ease  a  route  to  the  East 
Coast  were  opened  via  Speke  Gnlf  and  the  Masu 
country. 

A  KEW  and  enlarged  edition  of  the  C3^urch 
Missionary  Atlas,  planned  by  the  late  General 
E.  Lake,  is  to  be  issued  in  nme  or  ten  monthly 
parts.  The  Atlas  will  comprise  thirty  maps,  moat 
of  which  have  been  newly  drawn,  and  the  maps 
of  Afidca,  ei^ht  in  nnmher,  will  embody  the 
latest  discoveries.  Fart  I.  contains  a  new  map  of 
the  continent  of  Africa,  indicating  the  routes  of 
the  great  travellers,  and  five  maps  of  the  West 
Ooftst,  hicludiug  new  onee  of  the  Yoruba  eountiy 
and  the  Niger.  Part  II.  will  a)ntua  four  enr> 
Urely  new  mapB— viz.  East  Africa,  the  route  to 
the  Victoria  Nyanza,  Palestine,  and  Persia  and 
Afghanistan.  A  new  series  of  maps  of  India  will 
be  commenced  in  Part  IIL  The  accompanying 
letterpress  has  been  almost  entirely  re-written, 
and  embodies  both  an  account  of  the  countriee 
and  peoples,  and  a  sketeh  of  the  society's  missions. 

OiPTJJH  Ohabub  Wabbbv,  R.E.,  O.M.G., 
who  has  recently  examined  the  country  between 
the  gold  regions  about  Leydenburg,  in  the  Trans- 
vaal, and  Lorenco  Marques,  Delagoa  Bay,  appears 
to  have  found  the  means  of  communication  of  a 
very  rude  nature  in  some  parts.  Between  Leyden- 
burg and  Spitzkop,  the  road,  he  says,  has  been  laid 
out  vrith  due  r^rd  to  the  requirements  of  a  Boer 
waffgon-Toad,  being  carried  along  the  sides  of  the 
hills  at  a  slope  of  about  ^  to  -h,  and  on  reaching 
a  very  steep  place  it  is  carried  straight  down  it ; 
in  some  cases  these  passes  resemble  a  series  of 
broken  staircases  with  steps  two  feet  high,  while 
in  others  they  are  simply  steep  slides.  Some  ten 
miles  from  the  Komatie  River,  Oapt.  Warren 
crossed  the  Lehomba  range  at  a  point  about 
460  feet  above  the  sea,  where  the  boundary 
atone  between  tbe  Transvaal  and  Portu- 
guese territo^  is  placed.  The  distance  thence 
to  Lorenzo  Marq^uw  is  forty-six  miles,  the  first 
twenty  miles  being  almost  level,  with  a  mode- 
rately hard  soil,  but  after  that  the  ground  is 
swampy  and  uncertain,  and  is  so  light  that,  even 
when  it  is  quite  dry,  oxen  sink  in  eighteen  inches. 
On  this  road  much  labour  has  been  well  expended 
under  the  superintendence  of  M,  Nellmapius,  and 
in  the  worst  part  of  the  marshes  a  log  road  has 
been  constructed.  Captain  Warren  remarks  in  his 
report  that  in  the  deep  kloofs  of  the  mountain  side 
there  is  much  timber  between  Levdenbuig  and 
Spitzkop,  but  it  is  difficult  of  access;  nrom  F^torius 
Kop  to  Delagoa  Bay  the  bush  veld  extends,  with 
more  or  less  dense  forest  of  hard  and  soft  wooded 
trees,  which  will  be  sufficient  for  the  supply  of 
fuel  for  a  line  of  rulwa^  for  many  years,  pro- 
vided they  are  properiy  thinned  and  not  cut  down 
reekieaaly.  He  iemn  tiiat  there  is  no  prospect  of 


such  a  line  paying  for  several  years  to  come, 
but  he  has  no  doubt  that  it  would  materially 
hasten  the  development  of  South  AMca.  Wita 
regard  to  the  tsetse  fly,  which  in  that  region  is 
said  to  follow  the  game,  Captain  Wairen  obBervea 
that,  if  the  Kafirs  contiinae  thor  present  use  of 
fire-arms,  not  only  the  fly,  but  also  the  game,  will 
be  exterminated  in  a  few  years.  Should  this 
teke  place,  one  bar  to  easy  transit  between  Delagoa 
Bay  and  the  Transvaal  wiU  he  removed ;  but  evea 
at  the  present  time  it  appears  that  the  tsetse  fly 
countiy  can  be  passed  tiuough  at  times  without 
great  difficulty,  for  Captain  Wamn's  party  ex- 
perienced no  trouble  on  this  score. 

MsssBS.  W.  AND  A.  K.  JonnsTOir  have  pub- 
lished an  entirely  new  map  of  England  and  Wales 
in  four  lai^  sheets,  specially  designed  for  educa- 
tional purposes. 


lusAznrxs  aitd  bsvikwb, 

"A  OoLLEQE  Breakfast  Party,"  bv  George  Eliot^ 
in  Maemiiian's  Magaune,  is  a  phiioaophicBl  sym- 
posium of  the  kind  that  of  late  has  made  us  rather 
weary.  It  is  written  in  rhetorical,  aa  distinguished 
from  poetical,  blank  verse  ;  an  instrument  which 
the  writer  knows  how  to  use,  although  in  this 
case  she  has  not  succeeded  in  employing  it  without 
occasional  obscurity.  Osric  is  a  caricature  whiclk 
we  have  had  recently  elsewhere  more  satisfae- 
torily  rendered  in  prose.  There  is  little  that  is 
new  or  of  great  interest  in  the  opinions  offered  f 
and  in  the  way  of  disposing  of  them  and  making 
them  pany  each  other,  there  ia  something  at  this 
time  of  axj  a  little  trite.  It  would  have  bem 
better  if  the  "Oollc|[e  BreakbstPsrty"  had  beeifc 
published  four  years  ago,  when  it  was  vrritten.  Aa 
it  is,  it  is  puniul  to  ^ve  to  own  that  we  have- 
risen  from  two  readings  of  a  wwk  of  Geoi^^e 
Kliot's,  nuther  touched  nor  instructed. 

The  OomhiU  presents  as  vrith  a  high  avoag^ 
of  light  reading  this  month.   Mr.  James  brings- 

Daisy  Miller  "  to  an  end — a  too  tragic  end,  which< 
makes  one  half  suspect  that  the  author  is  thereby 
running  away  from  his  own  diificulties.  Obviously 
Daisy  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  marry  Mr.  Qiovan- 
nelli,  and  in  the  nature  of  things  she  could  not 
marry  Mr.  Winterbothara — at  least,  without  a 
length  of  treatment  which  Mr.  James  seems  to 
have  been  determined  not  to  allow  himself. 
Roman  fever  accordingly  is  called  in,  and  the- 
author  escapes  with  a  touch  of  tragedy  from  a  sub- 
ject of  pure  comedy.  And  the  comedy  is  handled 
with  rare  lightness  and  skill,  while  the  tragedy,  ta 
our  mind,  is  a  little  hard  and  metallic,  andahows  no 
trace  of  that  pathetic  power  which  Bret  Harte,  with 
the  same  kind  of  aketohy  deteched  material  to  work 
upon,  knew  how  to  breathe  into  a  sentence. 
"  Stray  Thoughte  on  Scenery  "  is  a  piece  of  clever 
but  rather  forced  writing.  It  wanders  from  the- 
Alps  to  SMddaw,  and  from  London  Bridge  to  the- 
Nile,  and  on  the  whole  just  fulfils  that  function  of 
whiling  away  a  summer  hour  on  the  crass  witb 
which  one  somehow  associates  the  ContkUl.  These 
is  a  great  deal  of  work  in  a  paper  Hke  this, 
and  there  are  not  many  people  wno  could  put 
together  so  many  thoughts,  and  so  many  good 
ones  among  them,  on  a  given  general  subject  of 
this  kind.  As  an  article  to  be  r^d  once,  to  please- 
and  be  thrown  aside,  it  is  quite  excellent,  and  if 
a  good  writer  ia  willing  to  work  on  these  con- 
ditions, his  readers  have  certainly  no  cause  but  to 
be  grateful  to  him.  "E.  F.'s  "^lea  for  Greek  dress 
as  against  the  present  fashion  will  certainly 
attract  women-readers.  A  dress  which  taW 
half-an-hoar  to  make— "E.  F."  gives  elaborato 
directions  how  to  construct  it— which  has  a 
great  past,  and  certain  obviona  advantages  for 
health  and  eonvenienoa,  ooj^ht  to  find  more- 
adopters  than  we  imagine  it  vnll,  jost  yet. 

Thebe  is  an  interesting  article,  by  the  Rev.  W. 
W,  Capes,  in  JVoser's  MamsiMt  on  "L*Ecole> 
Fran^iuse  at  Athens  and  at  Kome.^  In  1846  tha 
Fiendi  Minister  of  Vacation  established  thie 
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"BchooL''  at  Athens,  and  since  1662  its  success 
has  been  most  eneouragjnff.  MAL  Beul^,  Fustel 
•de  OonluKea,  Foiuart,  and  WewUier,  aiuong  other 
•dutaBgoiihed  names,  have  been  members  of  it. 
It  was  »  condition  of  membership  that  every 
student  should  aend  home  a  memoir  on  some 
i>oint  of  chuaical  antiquity,  and  many  of  these 
oave  unce  been  expanded  into  important  works. 
The  ezplotations  m  Delphi,  Delos,  and  Miletus 
■are  parbeolarly  mentioned.  A  branch  of  the  school 
lias  also  been  established  at  Rome,  and  important 
-work  has  hem  done  inSomeitselfandatOstia.  Per- 
Siape  the  most  important  part  of  the  work  consists  in 
the  coUectioD  of  inscripnons,  and  the  works  of  M. 
Poucart  on  the  Religious  Associations  of  the 
Oreeks^  and  of  M.  Dumont  on  the  Athenian 
Ephebi,  show  what  haa  been  done  in  this  direction. 
!Mt.  Oapee  concludes  with  the  practical  suggestion 
that  we  hare  in  this  school  an  example  worthy 
of  imitation.  "Why  should  not  a  few  feUowships 
le  set  apart  Ir^  certain  coUufes,  with  the  consent 
of  the  present  Unirerrity  OommismoD,  to  support 
etadenti  in  Greece  or  Ita^  P  The  same  thing  is 
•done  already  for  science  by  the  Badeliffe  travel- 
ling fellowshipB  at  Oxford.  We  can  only  heartily 
wish  that  tne  suggestion  may  be  seriously 
cotuadered  at  Oxford  and  Oamoridge,  thoueh 
we  fear  that  another  Br.  RadcUQe  would  oe 
needed  to  make  the  snggestion  a  reslity.  "  The 
Ijeiters  of  Coleridge,  Southey,  and  Lamb  to 
IVIatilda  Betham"  are  hardly  as  interesting  as 
anight  have  been  expected.  Miss  Betham  herself 
is  an  interesting;  figure,  well  and  sympathetically 
sketched  by  "  M.  B.-E. but  the  letters  themselves, 
though  worth  printing,  do  not  add  much  to  our 
imowledge  of  the  writers.  There  are  some  long 
letters  from  Cloleridge,  most  of  them  written  in 
Ins  "bad  times,"  and  some  pleasant  goaripy 
letters  firom  Sonthey,  spoilt  here  and  there  tracer- 
tain  Q^mlousneBB  when  he  comes  to  talk  about  him- 
self. The  most  interesting  lettersareAoBeofthetwo 
Lambs,  among  which  is  that  very  charming  one  of 
Jtfary  Lamb's,  already  printed  some  years  back  in 
the  Pali  Mall  OasetU,  and  an  odd,  melancholy, 
%ut  interesting  and  chfuracteriatic,  letter  from  her 
brother.  The  second  part  of  the  "Academy  of 
the  Arcadi,"  which  is  in  effect  a  sketch  of  the 
literary  history  of  Italy  in  the  eishteenth  century, 
"will  repay  perusaL  But  its  lifeless  and  wooden 
style  is  against  it  We  presume  that  "  Ivy 
Leaves:  from  the  Hermitage,  Epping  Forest," 
mast  be  the  composition  of  some  distinguished 
person.  Otiierwise  its  insertion  would  not  aay 
much  for  the  editor's  judgment. 


vom  mrpuBUBHiD  laizxBa  ow  jobs  ulton. 

Bomt  JQIM,1S78. 

Tka  Aounaa  of  Octobetr  18,  1677,  published 
« letter  of  Idton's,  unknown  till  then,  addressed 
to  <a»  Herman  Mylins,  teuneillor  to  tneOoont  of 
Oldenburg,  the  com  of  which  came  into  my 
hands  through  the  xindness  of  a  friend.  Since 
then  I  have  had  the  good-fortune  to  discover 
several  other  letters  of  Milton's,  likewise  addressed 
to  Mylius,  and  hitherto  missing  in  his  works. 
This  Mylius,  from  the  autumn  of  1661  to  the 
spring  of  1662  the  Count  of  Oldenburg's  diplo- 
matic agent  in  London,  kept  a  ioumal  during  the 
whole  period  of  his  absence  from  home,  which 
journal,  now  preeerved  in  the  Haus  u,  Oentral- 
Archiv  in  Oldenburg,  has  been  with  the  greatest 
iiberalit^  placed  at  my  disposal.  It  contains  some 
interesting  accounts  of  the  writer's  conversations 
■with  Milton,  "  the  Latin  secretary  of  the  Council 
•of  State,"  •  as  well  aa  the  whole  correspondence 

•  E^.,  On  Febnuuy  9, 16d3,  MUtoa  speaks  in  the 
following  teruB  of  the  Oonncil  of  State :— "  They  are 
lK>mi&M  meehanid,  milites,  domestici,  fort«8  satis  et 
acres,  at  xemm  polilicamm,  mazime  fcffeosinm,  im- 
(teriti,"  &&  1  may  here  note  that  Myliua's  journal 
contains  frequent  mention  of  Samuel  Hnrtlib,  John 
Duria,  Thaooor  Haak,  the  German  poet  Wekherlin, 
all  of  them  interesting  on  aceoant  of  thnr  personal 
connexion  with  Milton. 


that  took  place  between  them.  It  would  occupy 
too  much  space  in  these  pa^  were  I  to  elucidate 
this  correspondence  by  a  minute  commentary.  It 
ia  sufficient  to  aay  that  Mylius  was  commisaioned 
to  obtain  a  "salva  guarcfia  "  for  the  territory  of 
the  Count  of  Oldenburg,  and  that  Milton  did  all 
in  his  power  to  help  him.  I  hope  to  publish 
Myliua's  journal,  so  lar  as  it  relates  to  Milton, 
in  extenso  in  some  other  place:  Milton's  letters 
only,  together  widi  some  of  Myliua's,  will  appear 
in  tiiese  colomns.  A,  Brsss. 

M^ittt  to  Milton. 
"Virornm  optime, 
"  luvitiu  obstiepo  ttus  aidais,  aed  nosti,  quo  amors 
tribuB  jam  menstbus  hie  ex  spe  ^  deuderio  mxtx  et 
langueam. 

Ut  nox  longa  qaibns  mentitnr  arnica  dieeqao 
LoDga  videtor  opus  debestibns  .... 
Sic  mihi  tarda  flnnnt  et  longa  haee  tempoza  quae 
spem 

Consiliamque  morantnr,  ete.  . 
Velio  saltern  memoriam  mei  et  meae  expeditionis 
quae  qnidem  ex  vohintate  gravissimi  aenatna  vaetri 
dependet,  si  antem  vis  flexanima  snadaa  toae  stimnlam 
addiderit  non  dubito  de  eelari  suceessn.  Hoc  samm- 
opere  saltern  rogo,  ut  ante  oltimam  maaum  meae  ex- 
peditionis mihi  intaeri  Hceat  projeeta  diplomatum, 
sicubi  forte  latione  domini  et  patriae  quicqaam 
occurreret,  qaod  monere  ex  ubu  et  re  nostra  aec  contra 
mentem  celebratissimi  parlamenti  foret  posslm. 
Pdttere,  ut  ^torsos  coafido,me  in  eo  esse  impetnbilem 
et  tiln  me  vidssim 

O  et  prawiditcm  et  dolce  deeus  meum 
nnnenpabo,  "  Totum  tunm 

"6  Nov.  1851.  [MvLnni.]" 

Milton  to  Mylita. 
"  Acoeptis  a  te,  vir  nobilissime,  trinis  jam  Uteris 
omni  hnmanitate  nee  non  benevolenUa  orga  me  summa 
refBTtisaimis,  quamm  prioribua  ooDveatnm  me  velle 
peramiee  si^ifleabas,  eqnidem  et  dolao  sane  partim 
per  occnpationes  meas,  quibos  in  pesenUa  distringor, 
partim  per  valetudinem  nondnm  mihi  Hcai^se  virum 
eximium  et  bospit^m  mei  tarn  cupientem  couvenire,  et 
diutins  eerte  non  potui,  quia  ai  sdeHse  non  gueam, 
per  Uteres  saltern  tarn  praeclaris  in  me  studiis  tuis 
aliqtia  ex  parte  responderem.  Projeeta  ilia  quae 
vocas,  ad  me  miasa,  pro  meo  otio  satius  diUgenter 
percarri,  qaomm  ad  exemplnm  guid  sis  a  nostru 
comiti  too  impetratnniB,  baud  facile  divioarim,  hoc 
posaam  dicere,  nihil  in  hoe  negotio  pnotornuBsum  a 
te  esse,  quod  appoeite  ad  persuadendum  dici  potuerit. 
Et  spero  eqnidem  responaum  tibi  brevi  datum  iri,  nam 
ciaiboB  commiasa  ea  rea  est,  id  agere  Bcio.  Projeeta 
interim  ilia  perlocta,  ut  dizi,  ad  te  remitto  meaque 
omnia  offleia  vel  hie  vel  alias  qoanta  posanm  flde  et 
obeervantia  tibi  defero. 

"  Tai  stndiostssimns  atque  obwrvantisrimn^ 
"  7  Nov.  1661.  JoHiMins  MiLTomTra." 

Mjfiiut  io  MUton. 
"  Mannm  et  tx,  ea  mentem  team  ad  pectus  appressi 
onod  amore  et  candcnre  eiga  te  exaberantisaimam 
audom  tibi  obligatam  denno  hac  dextra  consigno. 
Hnmanitas  tna  et  inclinatio,  at  spero,  in  matarandis 
et  promorendia  meia  desideriia  porro  non  deerit  nec 
exigua  baec  optimae  apad  exteroa  famae  tnae  pars  erit, 
■i  etiam  exteria  frui  toa  comitate  et  benevolentia 
patieria ;  qua  niu  abater  remitto  mea  pngscta  futnrae 
expeditioni  si  placnerit  reservanda  et  me  nuncnpo  ex 
asse  tanm 

-  7  Kov.  1651.  [Myudm.]" 

J^'m  to  MUUm,  17  Dee.  16lil.   .   .  . 

Mdtom  to  Mytiut,  "  Datae  In  Farra  Franda  West- 
monaatarii,  2  Jan.  16A3"  (v.  Milton's  Work*,  Ed. 
FidceriDg,  vii.,  887). 

Myl^toMUUm. 
"  Flos  et  ocelle  virraom,  ' 
"  Praevio  amplexu  matntino  memor  hestemi  pro- 
mise amannensem  ad  impetrandnm  meae  expeditionis 

n'eeta  mitto,  lecta  zemittam  et  cKisnrae  vestrae 
10  aubmittam  velnti  ma  ehazitati  veatraa  sins  fbco 
etfolle 

"7  Jan.  1663.  Totum,  etc" 

Milton  to  Mj^iui. 

"  Concinnatam,  nt  potni,  salram  guardiam  hane, 
▼ir  corisBime,  taia  plerumque  verbis  uaus,  perlegen- 
dam  tibi  mitto.  Qoaedam  inserere  necesse  habui, 
alia  fed  contiaetiota,  pzoUxiorem  vix  credo  coDdlinm 


Telle,  Bueeinctiorem  non  potui,  quandoqnidem  p(>r 
omnia  tibi  aatiafiictam  esse  cupio.  Exemplar  tibi 
ipaum  mitto  quod  hodie  veaperi  in  conalto  obtenaorua 
snm,  itaqne  niri  ante  hoiam  aecondam  poatmrndianam 
mihi  rfmittatnr,  vereor  nt  posiim  hodie  dEoetam  rm 
dare. 

"  Tuae  cbaritatis  BtndioBissimsa, 
"  7  Jan.  1652.  JouiKKxa  Miltosics,*' 

Ms^ivo  to  MOton. 
"  Nobilissime  Milloni, 

"  Compendtaria  via  ad  gloriam  incedts,  qai  talis 
ea  qualis  via  haberi  et  videri,  nea  fingia,  eed  probas 
te  amicom  et  dicta  tua  facta  experior.  Ferlcgt  pro- 
jeetnin,  et  itla  quae  a^jeci  inseri  et  quae  interlineari 
tzactn  DOtavi  omttti  qnaeeo,  eaeteca  limae  et  Unaaa 
tnae  denno  expedienda  subjicio.  Beseriptom  ad 
legatoa  aliosqne  pablicoa  reipnblicae  ministroe  extra 
rempublicam  eonatitatoB  et  in  futumm  eonstitusudos 
penes  augustum  senatum  Btatoa  munebis  et  pro  dex- 
teritate  promovebia,  tanlo  major  donuni  mei  obligatio 
et  mens  in  te  amor,  quo  te  amplexatur 

"  [7  Jan,  1852].  Tana  [Utzidi]." 

Milton  to  M^iut. 
"  Hen  aderam  pro  more  in  oonsilio,  vir  clariaaine, 
com  chartis  veatris,  cumqne  nactua  oceaaionem 
domino  praeaidi  ram  repFaesentaasam,  ia  staUm  de 
iia  Qtraqns  lingoa  kgendis  ad  consilium  xetolit, 
nibilque  vidabatnr  non  ooncedendnm,  si  Braoenaib^ 
soeiia  nostria  et  amicis  duntaxat  caveretor,  in  qnoa 
moliri  aliqnid  dominnm  oomitem  nonnnUi  nescio 
qua  de  causa  visi  aant  stupicari.  £es  itaque  eertis  ex 
consitio  eommicsa  est,  qui  consilium  de  eo  certins 
i^iant. 

"Taiarationibus  addictisnmns, 

"  JoAnrvsa  Miltonids. 
"  Parvae  Franciae,  "Westmonaeterii 
"  20—  Januarii,  1651  [52]." 

Melius  to  Milton,  22  Jan.  1652,  etc.  .  .  . 

MOtanto  MjfUut. 
"  Quod  heri  pollicitus  tibi  sum,  vir  nobilissime,  id 
serio  egi,  cum  singnlis  de  too  negotio  locatns  sum, 
qnibuH  id  commieanm  ease  noram,  pluiqne  mihi 
videbantur  non  aatia  adverfiese  pctina  quam  noluisse 
coneeden.  quod  peti^  nam  et  concaBBiase  ae  pnt'abant 
iu  illo  scripto  qnicqaid  volebas,  verum  ut  rea  in  con- 
cilto  heri  inrsoB  agitaretur,  efflcere  non  potui,  neque 
qao  die  id  efficiam,  certe  acio.  Beliqnnm  eat  itaqne, 
ut  ipse  tibi  ne  desis,  deque  lata dilatione  ad  coDsiliam 
scribaB,  ego  enim,  qaod  in  ma  sitiun  eat,  nihil  prae- 
termiai.  Tui  honoria,  tnammqae  xaUonum  stndio- 
BiaBtmuB 

"  10  Feb.  16fil.*  JoAWM  Mn-tOKius.* 

Mylivi  io  Milton. 

"  P.  P.  Mentem  tuam  amieam  ex  manu  intellexi  et 
gratias  ago  re  ipsa  eaa  ante  abitum  contestatunia. 
Monitorinm  poBtmeridiem  denno  augusto  consilio 
status  exhibebo,  n  adfueris,  mi  Miltoni,  aasistaa 
porro  tuo  eonsilio  et  eoa  qui  intenUonem  domint  mei 
hactenoB  non  intellexerunt,  plenins  iDformes,  ut 
tandem  expediri  et  aequo  animo  hinc  migrare  qucim. 
Si  poterit  diploma  vel  rescriptnm  desideratum  saltern 
in  apposita  fbrmalitate,  una  cum  recredentialibns 
literia  ut  styli  et  moris  est,  concedi  Acquiescam  et  me 
totum,  donee  vixero,  obaeratum  &tebor  et  nuucnpabo 
domini  Miltonia 

"  Observantissimnm  et  addictiasimnni 

"  [10  Feb.,  1662.]  H.  M." 

Myliua  to  Milton. 
"Amicisslmo  Miltoni, 
"Si  placet  vwbo  rescribas,  quid  heri  actum  sit  ant 
poRo  agi  debeat  eires  nojotinra  domini  mei,  qao 
meminiase  (jus  saltern  in  hodiernia  literia  queam. 
Nunquam  immemor  Aitama  tni  MiUonii 

"18  Feb.  1663.  H.  M." 

MUton  to  Mj^,  IS  Feb.  166S>  vide  AcABKm*, 
October  18, 1877. 


8KLEOTKD  BOOU, 
GtitiralLHormturt. 


BaL,a  DerThierkKiia.dHflarteJ«l»T.])aidaiL  Uhadv; 

finwUiaiu.  10  U. 
Tbku,  G.  HsrmM  m.  dem  Dionrioiknsben.  Ceriln :  Wu- 

nnUt.  «]C. 

*  Cf.  Oalmtdar  of  BtaU  Poftn,  Donettia  Soriee, 
1662,  Feb.  10. 11, 
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Bvt :  Vaka.  I K.  M  Pf . 
TtiJrt,  J,  Die  Chionologis  der  BIbel  tn  BlnUaoge  a.  aa 

Zedtncbnmig  dec  SQrpter  a.  Anyrier.  Win :  BnomHUar. 

J>i^^E»I  SMMtM  owi  PkilotopAy. 

OdfCKLO.  T.  Ua  KUk  DstU  Hnm^i  In  fimr  gaKUcht- 

XunD^a  ffliMrhiHift.  ATtn,H7bridniLCiittardvChiiiIn- 

W»,  O.  A.  Botuik.  L  Bd.   Anrtomle  te 

PflMK.  Wfan;  BnamUkc.  SDK. 

PcBOou),  K.    An^ittok]«teche  Bomailangn  a  CUndlan  a. 


COMXSSPOlTDSyCS, 

TWO  OXFORD  3CSS.  OP  THB  LIFE  OV  TXftQXL 
ATTBXBUTED  TO  D0NA.TU8, 

Jnly  1, 1878. 

It  may  interest  the  readore  of  the  Acajieut  to 
le&rn  that  there  are  at  Oxford  two  HSS.  of  the 
fifteenth  ceDtorr,  hitherto,  so  far  as  I  ImoWj  un- 
collated,  of  the  interpolated  version  of  the  Life  of 
Vei^ril  nsoallr  attributed  to  Donatua.   One  is  pre- 
fixed to  the  Oanomcian  ICS.  of  Vergil,  No.  LXT. ; 
the  oUier  is  in  the  library  of  Oorpos  Ohristi  CSol- 
Wb,  in  ft  idbmie  contumng  Aiueliiu  Victor  De 
VirU  lUiuttr&iu  and  Bome  other  LiTes,  and  is 
inoi^y  deecribed  in  the  Catalo^e  of  OoU^ 
MSS.  as  the  Life  of  Vergil  prefixed  to  the 
CommentarT  of  Serrius.   I  have  collated  them 
both  with  Reiffeischeid's  edition  of  the  life,  and 
h&Te  found  that  in  the  genuine  or  non-interpolated 
parts  ther  oiTe  the  recenfiion  represented  hy  the 
St  Gall         whose  readiiu[B  are  in  Bovex^  in- 
stances rightly  preferred  by  Ha^n  to  those  of  the 
Bern  MS.  on  which  Keifieracheid  bases  his  text. 
The  following  are  a  few  of  the  instances  in  which 
the  Oxford  HSS.  agree  wiik  the  SanffoUenm 
aa  BgUDBt  the  Bemensia: — Compadwn  terrae, 
nam  AUnmimm  gratnmaticum,  Ceistem  vero  et 
poetam,  mMei^vffere  in  proximum  tectum,  crebra 
(i.r.j  mbiw)  j^rtmmtiarentur,  cum  guavitata  Imo- 
emm  nmia,  immuieert  jtian  mutot  (-manes  em 
It  fmm  miaot[?]),  On.  Smtio  (pp.  66,  67,  60, 
61,  62  of  Beiflenelieid'B  option). 

Of  the  two  oopiea  the  Oanonidan  miut  have 
been  transcribed  from  a  better  MS.  than  the 
other.  The  Corpus  Christi  College  MS.  often 
givea  words  in  a  mutilated  state,  as  leva  for  tevata, 
erto  for  harlot,  maxim  for  maxime  |  it  is  more 
than  onoe  eomipt  where  the  Oanomcian  MS.  is 
iotelligiUe;  ana  it  (onita  all  Greek  words. 

H.  NxnuaHip. 


THK  PICniBMAIXSSr  07  THE  PALAZ80  MZBUIDA. 

St.  Steptaan's  Club,  B.W. :  Jnne  33,  1878. 
The  following  short  description  of  one. of  the 
private  picture-galleries  of  Naples  may  perhaps  be 
acc«ptaue.  It  is  that  of  the  ^riaci|>e  di  Ottaiano, 
Dncs  di  Miranda,  and  is  contained  in  the  Palazzo 
Miranda,  where  Uirough  the  courtesy  of  the  owner 
it  is  accessible  to  strwgers,  who  do  not,  however, 
appear  to  avail  themselves  of  the  permission  as 
(Am  as  they  might,  considering  the  importance  of 
^  mall  bat  choice  collection.  This  is  perhaps 
attnbfttable  to  the  idea  of  the  ordinary  tourist, 
that  Naples  is  distinguiahed  only  for  its  anticiuities, 
and  that  there  is  nothing  else  to  detain  the 
CavelleT.   The  most  lemariiable  works  are : — 

The  Jitpotitionfrtm  the  Qvm,  'by  Spagnoletto, 
^milar  in  mA^eci  but  greatly  cUlnring  in  eran- 
j>j8itioD  frinn  the  edelmted  jdeture  in  tiie  Char- 
treaae  of  San  HartiDO  by  the  same  master,  aqd 
fncn  tfa«  rendering  of  the  same  sa^ect  by  him  in 
tLe  Long  Oalterr  of  the  Louvre.  lliis  is  certainly 
t  finest  example  of  the  three^  though  the  least 
EH  3  WD :  the  eompoai  tion  and  design,  especially  of  the 
c.ntral  figure,  are  conceived  in  a  more  ideal  spirit 
than  is  common  with  the  master,  while  the  sul^ 
''riinate  figone  Itave  aU  his  ruggsd  foroe  and  in- 


tennty,  and  are  peinted  with  a  fanedth  wwthy  of 

Velasquez. 

JSaiita  Maria  Egisiaaa,  A  fine  half-length 
figure  of  the  saint  in  prayer,  also  by  Spagnoletto. 
Tne  tearful  expression  of  the  repentant  sinner  is 
rendered  with  great  truth  and  patnos,  and  leas  me- 
chanically than  is  the  case  with  the  many  similar 
pictures  of  the  contemporary  Bologoese  schooL 

St.  John  the  St^itt.  A  noble  single  figure  of 
somewhat  laige  dimensions^  nndouoted  in  its 
carefiil,  labound  workmanship,  the  grand  fype  of 
the  head  (foreshadowing  Michelangelo),  and  the 
hard,  stataesqne  draperies.  The  gram  of  the  rock 
on  which  the  sunt  stands  is  rendered  with  geo- 
lu^cal  predsioD,  as  in  the  well-known  picture  by 
lunt^ia,  Chritt  on  the  Mount  ^  OUvea,  formerly 
in  the  Northwick  collection.  The  work  is  in  per- 
fect condition,  but  is  overlaid  with  a  dark  varnish 
which  rather  detracts  from  the  general  efifect. 

The  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine.  A  Flemiah 
work  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  cen* 
tury,  attributed  of  course  to  one  of  the  two 
never-iailing  masters  upon  whom  the  Italians 
invariably  fall  back  in  case  of  difficult  attri- 
bution— viz.,  Luck  d'Olanda  or  Alberto  Durero. 
It  is  apparently  a  verr  fine  work  of  Bernard  van 
Oriey,  splendid  in  colour,  well  grouped,  and  with 
more  of  the  gravity  and  repose  of  the  earlier  Flem- 
ings than  is  generally  found  in  his  works. 

A  triptyim  reprasentiiv  the  Detoeat  from  th« 
Crots,  auo  attrilnited  to  AJbert  Diixor,  Imt  really 
an  intaresdog  Flenush  work  of  fhe  earlier  half  of 
tiie  uzteenth  century,  of  the  school  of  Ubbose. 

A  Feaa  of  the  Oodt,  bv  Bubens.  A  flnely- 
exeonted  frietare  in  the  style  of  his  conversation- 
pieces,  with  figures  of  less  than  half  life-size,  and 
apparently  entirely  from  his  own  hand.  The  gods 
have  descended  to  earth,  as  in  the  celebrated 
picture  of  Oiovanni  Bellini,  and  have  delivered 
themselves  up  to  the  joys  of  a  rustic  banquet. 
The  deities,  as  is  usual  with  this  master,  are  types 
of  very  fleshy  and  Flemiah  mortality,  but  the 
drawing  and  grouping  are  admirable,  and  the  flesh- 
painting  of  perfect  soundness.  The  landscape  and 
accessories  are  Brenghel,  and  by  their  minute- 
ness somewhat  jar  witn  the  breadth  of  the  com- 
position. 

A  triptych  representing^  the  Nativity,  by 
Gerard  HonthorBl»  known  in  Italy  as  Gherardo 
della  Notte.  The  lighting  is  in  his  usual  peculiar 
and  artificial  manner. 

St.  Stephen  Led  to  ExteuHon,  by  Ifiehelangelo 
da  Caravaggio. 

Beudes  the  foregoing  thoe  are  {netares  \ij 
Teniers  the  younger,  Jan  van  Huysum,  and 
other  Dutch  masters,  besides  numerous  speci- 
mens  of  the  Neapolitan  schools  of  tiie  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries.     OuinxB  Phiulifb. 


THE  OCBAir  07  THE  CHAUIEAK  TRADITIONS. 

BOideo. 

In  the  number  of  the  Acadgut  for  September  1, 
1877,  Mr.  Boscawen  published  the  first  of  a  series 
of  highly  interesting  articles  on  the  Babylonian 
Legends  of  the  Creation.  All  those  who  are  in- 
terested either  in  Assyriology  or  in  the  history  of 
religions  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  these 
articles,  which  they  will  find  full  of  instruction 
and  profit. 

It  15  impossible,  however,  but  that  work  in  so 
important  and  so  new  a  field  should  give  occasion 
for  discussion  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
same  vtudies  as  Mr.  Boscawen.  In  every  depart- 
ment of  science  variety  of  opinion  and  of  indivi- 
dual points  of  view,  tc^ther  with  the  discussion 
consequent  upon  this,  is  one  of  the  mrest  guaran- 
tees of  the  attainment  of  tmth^  one  of  the  Borest 
means  of  attaining  it.  And  if  this  is  bo  with 
sciences  already  tiioroughly  matured,  it  is  still 
more  the  case  with  a  subject  not  only  of  supreme 
difficidty,  but  which  is  still  in  its  innncy,  and  in 
which  every  advance  must  be  more  or  less 
tentative.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  no  one  will 
miflunderBtand        motive  when  I  vmtnre  to 


egress  an  opinion  differing  from  Mr.  Boscawen'^s- 
on  one  of  the  points  mentioned  in  his  first  article. 
It  even  seems  to  me  that  by  thoroughly  discussing 
a  question  on  which  I  disagree  wiui  that  scholar 
I  ^ve  a  proof  of  the  high  eBteem  in  which  I  hold 
his  valuable  labours. 
The  question  is  what  meaning  should  he  attached 

to  the  cuneiform  expiesnon  ""i^fy  C^C^^f  which 
holds  BO  prominent  a  place  on  the  veiy  threshold 
of  Chaldeo-Babylonian  cosmc^ny,  aiu  in  general 
in  the  data  concerning  religion  and  myuiology 
supplied  by  the  ctunform  texts. 

No  thoughtM  ABsyriol<^:i8t  can  doaVt  that  this 
expression  has  an  Accadian  origin,  and  there 
is  no  need  to  pause  to  convince  the  readers  of  the 
AcADBHT  of  the  absurdity  of  the  theory  hdd  by 
those  who  find  it  eatter  to  deny  the  existence  of 
the  Accadian  or  Sumirian  language  than  to  leam 
it.  If  these  unscientific  caprices  have  unfortunately 
found  acceptance  with  some,  they  are  not  among 
the  English  public.  At  first  sight  it  would  appear 

that  t^e  group  *~>^yy  ought  to  be  read  as- 
a  compound  word,  ZU-AB.  Bat  the  Syllabary 
A,  No.  128,  shows  us  that  we  have  to  do  with  one 
of  those  graphic  expressions,  so  abundant  in  Acca- 
dian, in  which  the  order  given  to  the  separate- 
elements  of  the  word  in  writing  has  to  be  inverted 
in  reading  (an  occurrence  not  uncommon  with 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics).  According  to  the  Sylla- 
buy,  the  Accadian  word  expressed  by  this  group 
must  be  read  AB-ZU,  not  ZU-AB,  and  from  thia 
is  derived  the  coneqtonding  Assyrian  ocmesaion^ 
ap4d,  for  which  there  is  no  need  to  seek  a  Bemitio 
oru^n. 

I  will  endeavonr  presentiy  to  detemune  the- 
etymology  of  the  Accadian  AB-ZU }  but  first  it  is 
important  definitdy  to  eetabUsh  its  meaning. 

Mr.  Boscawen,  on  the  stzength  of  an  attempt  to- 

analyse  philologically  the  elements  of  the  word,, 
wishes  to  attach  to  it  an  abstiact  and  almost  meta- 
physeal meaning.  By  so  doing  he  rejects  what 
until  now  has  been  accepted  by  all  Assyriologists, 
for  whom  AB-ZU,  or  spfifi,  has  bome  a  purely 
material  signification.  I  believe  that  thev  are  in 
the  right,  and  that  the  newly-proposed  exputnation 
ou^ht  not  to  prevful  over  the  one  already  admitted. 
It  is  this  that  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  prove. 

In  all  his  former  works  M.  Oppert  has  trans- 
lated AB-ZU,  Assyrian  apSii,  b^  "the  waves,  the 
waters."  But  neither  does  this  translation  seem 
to  me  quite  exact  |  it  is  wanting  in  {wedsion,  for 
the  expression  which  I  am  examining  is  the  name 
of  a  fi»d  spot,  which  holdB  an  important  place- 
in  the  mrtholo^eal  geography  of  the  gnat  colleo- 
tion  of  tne  magical  hymns  of  Ohaldea.  I  have- 
said  elsewhere  {La  MagU  ehex  let  ChaldeeiUf 
pp.  143,  tgq.)  that  the  AB-ZU,  or  qptfu,  was  the 
great  reservoir  of  waters,  distinct  firom  particular 
aeaa  (Accadian  A-ABB.\,  A^frian  tamti),  whicK 
were  re^rded  as  prolongations  leading  from  it 
into  the  interior  of  the  earth.  The  proof  of  this 
assertion  lies,  so  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  following 
quotations. 

A  hymn  to  the  Waters,  written  in  Accadian- 
with  an  interlinear  Assyrian  translation  (^W. 
Z,  iv.,  14,  2, 1.  1-20),  begins  tiiua:— 

Sparkling  waters  [waten  of  the  Tigris], 
waters  of  the  Euphrates,  [flowing]  in  th«ir  place, 
waters  increased  and  nnitad,  Bteao&sUy  abiding  ia.- 

the  great  reservoir,  * 
the  eparkliDg  mouth  of  £Sb  hears  them  op  [by  it» 

broatb]  ; 

0  I  translate  tbas  literally  the  Acoadian,  which 
ought,  I  think,  to  be  written,  A  ESSE  KIKU  BARRA 

(SMj)  GINES  KA  The  Assyrian  version  gives  the- 

general  sense,  but  constraea  the  phrase  rather  differ- 
ently, ffifl  aa  ina  apSt  kinia  kunnS,  "  water  ever 
abiding  in  the  Ocean."  I  must  notice  here  a  very 
important  fact  in  connexion  with  onr  present  research. 
The  Assyrian  api^  is  not  the  translation  of  the  AccadiaO' 

AB-ZU  as  usual,  but  of  ^  El-Rt),  literally 

"hollow-plaos,"  which  W.  A.  I.,  ii.,  M.  L  76.  a-h, 
interprets  by  the  Semitio  frintMr,  **  pit,* 
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children  of  the  Ocean  {A.B-ZU«ap^ik)  Beren  in 
nnmber ; 

the  mton  an  sparkling,  the  vaters  aze  glittering 
with  poritj,  the  waten  are  bright. 

Another  hymn,  this  time  entirely  Aeeadian 
iW.  A.  I.,  ii.,  68,  6,  obvOi  »  addressed  to  "  the 
«aTitT  of  the  Ocean,"  AB  AB-ZU.  It  speaks  of 
the  waters  of  dazzling  parity  "  (A  SUELLA); 
of  "  the  Ocean  resplendent  witi  purity  "  (AB-Zu 
ELLAJ;  of  its  "sparkling  watew,  watera  bright 
■with  purity,  living  waters"  (ABI  EUGA  A 
ELLA  ANAMTILA). 

The  "hollow  of  the  Ocean"  (BAD  ABZU- 
naqab  apSi)  is  spoken  of  in  a  deprecatory  incanta- 
tion (W.  A.  L,  IT.,  2,  col.  6, 1.  80-38)  pronounced 
Against  aeren  evil  spirits  who  inhabit  it : 

They  are  seven !  they  are  eeren  ! 

in  the  depths  of  Uie  Ocean,  they  are  seren ! 

bearing  troable  into  the  face  of  the  sky,  thej  are 
aarenl 

Is  the  holloT  of  die  Oceaoi  io  Uie  secret  dwelling 

thfiy  grow  up. 
In  an  invocation  to  Maniduk  occur  the  words 
<  W.  A.  L,  it.,  S9, 1,  L  33-4) : 

The  bri^t  enelonre  (tf  the  abyss  of  the  Ocean  is 

tlune. 

The  AB-ZU  is,  then,  the  great  reservoir,  the 
.abyss  of  the  waters.  I  translate  it  by  "  Ocean," 
for  the  only  idea  one  can  form  of  it  is  closely 
analogous  to  that  of  the  Ocean  of  Homer.  It 
-encloses  in  the  same  way  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
The  "mountain  of  Bel,"  the  mountain  where  the 
-sun  goes  to  rest,  adored  as  a  personal  deity  (in 
Accadian  KUR-OAL,  in  Assyrian  Sadn-rara)  is 
-on  its  shores  (TT.  A.  L,  iv.,  27,  2). 

The  great  moantain  of  Bel,  gloty  of  moantains, 
whose  &ont  reaches  to  he&ren, 

whose  base  is  enclosed  by  the  bright  Ocean, 

it  is  among  the  mountains  as  a  strong  wild  boll 
taking  his  net, 

its  peak  shines  as  a  ray  of  the  snn, 

as  the  prophetic  star  til  heaven  [the  planet  Tenns] 
completing  its  brightness. 

The  AJB-ZCT  -apfift,the  Ocean  or  aWss  of  waters, 
48  the  pernetual  dwelling  of  the  god  Ea,  the  ^d  of 
waves  ana  of  moisture,  *  as  well  as  of  every  science. 
Thus  he  is  frequently  addressed  in  the  hvmna  as 
■"  the  Lord  of  the  Ocean  "  (ENI  AB-ZU,  Assyrian 
apii),  "  the  King  of  the  Ocean,"  (UNGAL 
AB-ZU,  Assyrian  tor  op^i) ;  and  this  last  title  is 
■also  g^ven  to  him  by  ABSumazirabol  on  the  mono* 
lith  of  Nimmd  (1.  3).  He  is  also  "the  sublime 
Fish,"  (KHAN  MAKH),  "  the  beneficent  Fish  " 
<KHAN  KHI),  "the  great  Fiah  of  the  Ocean" 
<GAL  KHAN  AB-ZU),  or  simply  "the  Fish 

■of  the  Ocean,"  tt]  or 

??<  *^>^]]  ^^^Tt  for  we  find  both  readings, 
■and  their  interchuige  leaves  no  room  for  doubt 
as  to  the  sense.  r>om  the  conception  of 
•as  A  god  dwelling  in  the  midst  of  the  waters 
"to  £i  as  an  ichtbyomorphic  persona^  there 
was  but  a  step,  and  that  step  had  been  taken. 
In  the  epical  aeconat  of  the  deluge  is  the 
jnrotector  and  Bavionr  of  Khasisatra  (Xisathras) 
«nd  in  the  Indian  story,  manifestiv  borrowed 
from  Babylon,  this  office  is  attributed  to  a 
■divine  fish,  an  echo,  it  must  be,  of  the  ichthyo- 
sunphic  Ea  ^see  my  I^emiiret  Civiliaatiotu,  t.  ii., 
pp.  124,  s^.).  On  a  certain  number  of  mona- 
ments  one  Eictually  meets  with  the  representation 
of  the  god  under  this  form  (see  my  Commentaire 
■de  Birose,'a,  68).  A  catasteriam  is  called  "  t^e 
Fish  of  Ea"  (fT.  ^.  /.,  iU.,  63,  2,  1.  13),  and 
■seems  to  correspond  to  the  sign  of  the  Fiah  in  the 
zodiac.  In  one  of  the  appendices  of  the  English 
-translation,  about  to  appear,  of  my  work  on  La 
Moffie  ehet  le$  Chnld6en»,  I  believe  I  have  esta- 
lilisned  that  it  is  £a  whom  we  must  recognise  in 

*  On  this  point  see  particularly  the  hymns  in 
W.  A.  /.,  ii.,  M,  6,  obv.,  and  iv.,  14,  2,  at  the  ban- 
ning of  the  obvane;  also  the  hymn  to  his  vessel, 
W.A.L,'\y„n.  Heiitha''Loxdof  thestnams": 
lA,  39,  obv..  1.  48. 


the  Cannes  of  Beroeus,  under  the  form  of  half  man 
and  half  fiah. 
This  enables  ns  to  reatore  that  connexion  of 

ideas  1;^  which  the  cuneiform  ugn  y^i^,  whoee 

primitive  shape  was  like  a  fish,  ^^^<,  possesses 

at  once  the  doaUe  ideogn^ie  rignification  of 
"fish"  with  the  Accadian  reading  KHA  (root 
KHANA)   and  of  "iwophecy"  (JT.  A.  I., 

ii,  48,  1.  fi7,  e-tti.  with  the  Accadian  read- 
ing KUA  (Syllab.   A.*  No.  34),  this  lAat 

word  being  phonetically  written  ]^  Jj^  in  the 
compound  NAMGANKUA  translated  by  the 
Semitic  osso^ii  ( IT.  ./I, iLj  16, 1, 

5-7,  a-h). 

It  is  as  son  of  Ea  that  Maruduk  is  called 
(W.  A.  I.,  ii.  18, 1.  67,  a-b ;  iv.  3,  col.  2,  1.  26- 
26)  "eldest  son  of  theOoean.'  Thegodof  fize  is 
also  addressed  as  "fa«ro,  son  of  the  Ocean." 
FinaUy,  in  W.  A.  Z,  iv.,  21, 1,  1.  49  and  61,  the 
protecting  gods  and  genii  are  addressed  as 
NIE&IEN  TUDDA  AB-ZU  »  aUunu  ilidti  apii 
"  you,  issue  of  the  Ocean." 

In  the  account  of  the  Deluge  (col.  1, 1.  27),  it 
is  upon  the  ocean,  apiu,  tliat  Khasisatra  launches 
the  vessel  which  is  to  be  his  refuge  when  the  time 
of  destruction  arrives. 

At  Eridhu,  now  Abu-Shahrein,  the  principal 
centre  of  the  worship  of  £i,  and  the  city  sacred 
to  that  god,  there  was  erected  to  his  honour  near 
his  temple  an  AB-ZU — that  is  to  aay,  a  baun  in 
imitation  of  the  Ocean,  in  which  he  was  reputed 
to  dwell.  Tliis  constructicHi  is  mentioned  in  the 
legend  of  the  bricks  of  the  anoent  king  of  Ur, 
Amar-Akfi,foniidat  Abn-Sbahrdn(ir.  A.  I.A;S; 
xilj  1) :  ABZU  EIAK  AGANI  MUNARtJ,  "  the 
basin,  his  place  of  honour,  I  built  it"  At  Baby- 
lon, as  at  Eridhu,  t^ere  was  a  sacred  basin,  called 
in  Assyrian  nptfu,  "  the  ocean."  Nebuchadrezzar 
says  of  one  of  his  edifices  ( W.  A.  J.,  i.,  62,  3, 
col.  3,  L  18) ;  itiita  nukAv-at  apii  iita  n^ntl  me 
berutio  uaanidf  "I  have  laid  its  foundations  oppo- 
site the  basin,  below  the  level  of  the  waters  of  the 
wells."  Moreover,  this  name  aeema  to  have  been  a 
general  term  for  the  sacred  basins  which  were 
erected  in  Aesjrria  as  well  as  in  Babylonia, 
for  Assurbanipal  speaks  of  the  num  apM,  "  fiah 
of  the  basins,"  to  whom  he  bad  the  Dodies  of 
captive  rebels  thrown  (Smith,  Asmrhan.,  p.  IGG, 
Lll). 

In  the  astroh^cal  pro^^nosticationsof  W.  A.  Z, 

iii.  ,  63,  1, 1  22,  cipn  (with  an  orthography  more 
closely  resembling  than  usual  the  AecsLdian  pro- 
totype of  the  word — that  is  to  aay  a  T  instead  of 
a  d)  is  employed  to  signify  "  iunndations." 

The  material  sense  of  the  word  AB-ZU  being 
thus  definitely  proved,  wi  can  now  approach  its 
philological  analysis.  It  is  a  compound  or  two  roots. 
Mr.  Bi^cawen  has  fully  pointea  out  the  meaning 
of  the  first  AB :  it  ia  "  hollow,  deep."  But  with 
regard  to  the  second,  I  cannot  agree  with  him 
thkt  ZU  is  "  to  know."  I  recognise  in  it  distinctly 
the  other  homophonous  root,  similar  in  sound  but 
quite  difierent  in  meaning,  which  is  also  found  in 
Accadian,  and  which  I  nave  examined  elsewhere 
{Etude  tw  ^uelques  Portia  det  SyUabairei,  p.  20)  ; 
the  ZU,  which,  as  a  verbal  radical,  is  translated 
by  the  Semitic  verbs  nil;  "  to  multiply,  to  in- 

crease,  to  grow,"  and  niT  (Arab,  j^),  "  to  add." 

AB-ZU  is,  then,  strictly  spealdQg,  "  the  great 
hollow,  the  vast  deep,"  and  tnere  is  no  ne^  to 
seek  in  it  any  idea  of  science  or  of  knowledge, 
since  it  expresses  something  quite  material — the 
abyss  of  waters,  and  not  an  abstract  idea. 

In  the  beginning  of  things,  in  the  Ohaldean 
cosmogony  which  has  been  preserved  for  us  by 
Damascius  (Cory,  p.  SIB),  the  union  of  'hjtofrwv 
and  Tavtfr,  Apia  and  Tiamat,  is  that  of  tiw  Abyss 
and  of  tba  Darkness,  whence  all  things  proceeded 
by  spontaaeoos  generation  tiaoogh  moisture.  They 
represent  matter  in  its  primordial  and  chaotic 
state,  KtiU  iner^  bafcm  eithor  tite  desire  or  the 
power  of  prodoetion  had  mwakened  in  it,  while 


they  were  still  latent,  for  then,  ao  runs  tlw  text  in 
the  cmieifonn  writing,  "no  god  had  yet  been 
formed."  The  first  movements  of  tliat  productive 
fbrce  which  ie  to  give  birth  to  the  oiganised 
universe  are  represented  by  the  divine  genera^ 
tion  of  Aaxps  and  Aav^  (to  be  corrected  to 
fiax^s  and  haxiuf)  ~  LdJmmu,  and  LakhamUf 
then  'K.fTfTapitt  and  is.ur<rapn^Sar  and  Kitar. 

By  a  truly  marvellons  |nece  of  good  fortune 
the  first  of  the  cosmogonic  fragments  dis- 
covered by  our  dear  and  ever-r^retted  George 
Smith  is  found  to  be  the  original  text  of  toe 
fragment  that  Damascius  gave  in  Greek  at  second 
or  third  hand.  Mr.  Boscawen  is  perfectly  right 
in  recognising  there,  in  verses  3  and  4,  the  men- 
tion of  the  primordial  pair,  Apdfi  and  Mummu- 
Tiamat,  whose  signification  I  have  just  indicated. 
But  I  believe  that  verse  3  must  be  translated 
Otherwise  than  he  has  done,  or  than  has  generallr 
been  done  up  to  the  pruent  time — but,  as  I 
believe,  more  timply,  more  sAturally,  and  more 
probably. 

The  text  is:— 

8.  Apiftra  la  patft  zarosnn. 

4.  mnmma  tiamat  mnallidat  gimrisan. 

It  is  impossible  to  me  not  to  see  in  cant  the 
parallel  of  mnallidat,  the  perfeetiy  regular  parti- 
ciple of  the  verb  v^T,  whicn  is  the  proper  twm  to 
express  male  generation  as  opposed  to  •^^x  (lulv. 
•^^0  expressing  female  bringing  forth. 

i  therefore  translate  thus  the  fbur  openingverses 
of  the  first  cosmogonic  iiragment : — 

At  that  time  on  high  was  the  heaven  withoat 
name, 

beneath  the  earth  had  yet  no  name, 
the  Abyss  [ap^fl]  not  vet  opened  wan  their  &ther, 
the  chaos  of  the  Sea  [mamma-tiamat]  that  which 
bronght  them  all  forth. 

F.  LBiroiuu2iT, 

P.S. — The  explanation  which  I  proposed  for  tho 
word  zant,  at  the  beginning  ot  the  Chaldean 
account  of  the  Creation  turns  out  to  have  been 
already  adopted  by  M.  Oppert  in  the  translation 
of  that  document  which  he  contributed  to  the 
QottiM'tche  gelehrte  Ansseigm.  I  cannot,  there- 
fore, cuiim  the  priority,  although  I  arrived  at  the 
same  conclusion  independently.  But  I  am  onlr 
too  happy  to  find  myself  thus  in  agreement  wim. 
60  high  an  authority  as  the  eminent  professor  of 
the  OoU^ge  de  France. 


SCIENCE. 

Indtuirud  OAemufoy,  beued  on  Tavm*» 
"PrSds  do  Chimie  TtiduttrieUe."  Edited 
dio.,  by  B.  H.  Paul.  (Longmans.) 

We  are  told  on  the  title-page  of  this  volame 
that  the  English  translation  is  based  npon. 
the  German  version  of  Payen's  well-known 
treatise/  Snch  a  ronndabont  way  of  brings 
ing  a  French  book  before  the  English  public 
is  not  withoat  some  advantage  for  we  thus 
secure  the  corrections  and  additions  of  two 
editors,  each  of  whom  has  regwded  his  task 
from  a  somewhat  different  point  of  view. 
The  chemical  manQfactnrea  of  IVaaoe, 
Germany,  and  England,  are  carried  on  with, 
considerable  diversities  in  material,  in  plant, 
and  in  method  ;  and  there  is  no  donbt  that 
the  original  Summary  of  Industrial  Ohemiatry 
by  Payen  needed  both  revision  and  extension, 
in  order  that  it  might  present  a  real  picture 
of  the  applied  chemical  science  of  the  Eng- 
land of  to-day.'  In  some  directions  the 
work  quite  satisfies  our  expectations.  In 
its  wealth  of  iUnstrations  (nearly  700  wood- 
cnts)  ;  in  the  clearness  of  its  style ;  in  the 
introdnction  into  its  pages,  joat  upon 
1,000  in  number,  of  many  most  imporbuifc 
impromnmta  in  metaUnrgiotJ  aad  ohemioal 
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processes ;  and  in  the  general  ezactitnde  of 
its  nomerioal  and  scientific  details,  this  book 
of  Mr.  Faal's  demands  favourable  atten- 
tion. While  endeavouring  to  convey  to  our 
readers  some  notion  of  its  scope  and  of  its 
metiiod  of  treating  the  subjects  embraced,  we 
vill  take  occasion,  to  point  out  those  direc- 
tions in  which  farther  improvements  of 
Fsyen's  PrSeis  might  be  easily  effected. 

After  a  few  pages  of  general  introduc- 
tion, in  which  the  principles  of  chemistry 
are  briefly  discussed,  we  reach  the  ■lai^^ 
section  of  tlie  work,  devoted  to  Inoiganic  or 
Mineral  Chemistry,  and  extending  over  some 
six  hundred  pages.  The  370  pages  which 
follow  are  occupied  with  those  compounds 
of  carbon  which  are  usually  designated 
*'oi^anic,"  and  which  at  present  are  de- 
rived almost  ezclosively  from  plants  and 
animals.  A  fnll  index  of  twelve  pages  com- 
pletes the  work — which,  by  the  by,  lacks  a 
table  of  oontente. 

To  criticiae  a  nunnal  of  applied  chemistry 
is  no  easy  task.    The  ranence  itself,  but  a 
century  old,  now  touches  every  art  and 
€very  manu^uitore,  so  that  no  one  chemist 
can  pretend  to  a  snfficunt,  much  less  to  an 
intimate,  iamiliority  with  all  such  points  of 
contact.     He  is  sore  to  have  pursued 
some  few  branches  of  the  study  far  more 
tlioroQghly  than  the  others,  if  not  to  their 
exclusion.     By  long-continued  and  well- 
directed  labour  in  one  special  direction,  he 
may  not  only  have  acquired  and  appreciated 
the  knowledge  possessed  by  others,  but, 
doing  the  ontside  edge,"  may  have  been 
enabled  to  make  fresh  discoveries  in  a 
region  previously  neither  explored  nor  an- 
nexed.   Such  a  critic,  turning  over  the 
pages  of  a  comprehenaiTe  work  like  that 
now  under  review,  will  naturally  look  up  his 
&ronrite  snt^ecta,  and  will  examine,  from 
bia  apeckd  standpoint,  the  trratmeni  whick 
they  have  reonved.   He  is  apt  to  be  hyper- 
critical, attaching  undue    importance  to 
omissions  which  he  could  at  once  supply, 
and  to  inaccnracies  which  he  could  correct 
from  memory.    But,  on  the  other  baud,  he 
is  sure  to  pass  over  some  at  least  of  those 
imperfections  which  would  attract  the  notice 
of  another  chemist. 

But  if  the  critic  of  a  chemical  dictionary 
has  a  difficult  duty  to  perform,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  author  of  such  a  work 
laboora  under  disadvantages    still  more 
serious.    The  duties  of  discovering,  collect- 
ing, selecting,  and  assimilating  the  requisite 
nw  material  cannot  be  performed  one 
Boan.     The  (miy  satia&ctcny  plan  is  that 
adopted  hj  Mr.  Henry  .Watts  in  preparing 
kia  magnificeut  Dictionary  of  Ohemietry.  No 
lass  than  twmty-two  contributors  aided  in 
the  «ork,  each  writer  bringing  special  know- 
ledge to  bear  upon  some  section  of  the  great 
snbj'ect,  while  the  editor  arranged  and  har- 
monised the  whole.    When  tms  plan  was 
abandoned  in  the  supplementary  volumes  a 
marked  deterioration  m  quality  became  ap- 
|*«mt.    If  Payen's  work  could  have  been 
oodified  and  improTed  by  the  mechanism 
ve  liare  indicated  we  shonJd  have  been  put 
in  poasauioB  of  at  least  one  complete  and 
ctdi^tenaaUe  hodc  of  r^brraice  on  the  special 
Kbjject  to  which  it  is  devoted.   Had  the  aid 
^'  seTeral  chemists,  well  versed  in  differrat 
ekes     chonical  indostry,  been  enlisted, 


not  so  mnch  to  write  fresh  articles  as  to  edit, 
revise,  curtail,  and  amplify  the  old,  the  Eng- 
lish edition  of  Payen's  work  would  have  dis- 
placed half-a-dozen  volumes  of  similar  scope, 
all  defective  in  one  way  or  another. 

Yet,  after  all,  we  are  bound  to  be  thankful 
for  the  pains  taken  by  Mr.  Paul  to  present 
to  English  readers  the  valuable  sammary  of 
industrial  chemistry  written  by  the  illos- 
trions  Payen.  The  editor  has  added  several 
well-wxitten  chapters  on  the  general 
chemistry  of  the  metals  and  on  metallurgical 
operations ;  he  has  also  contributed  a  good 
deal  of  information  on  branches  of  chemical 
indostry  not  dealt  with  in  the  French  or 
German  editions. 

As  we  dip  into  the  volume  we  are  natur- 
ally arrested  by  the  account  of  sulphur  and 
its  componnds.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  re- 
cent works  of  Kingzett  and  Roscoe  we 
should  have  been  unable  to  point  to  any 
other  adequate  acconnt  of  the  manufiEtcture 
of  sulphuric  acid — most  predoas  ^[et  most 
abundant  of  all  clwmical  products.  The  in- 
dostrial  uses  of  that  Bavonzy  oomponnd, 
carbon  disnlphide,  are  also  here  ^ven  with 
nnosnal  fullness.  Bnt^  excellent  as  is  the 
account  of  snlphnr  compounds,  we  miss 
some  details  wMch  might  have  been  intro- 
duced with  advantage.  Sprengel's  use  of 
water-spray  in  the  loiiden  vitriol  chambers, 
and  the  recent  applications  of  sulphur  dioxide 
and  the  sulphites  to  brewing,  deserved  de- 
scription. A  singularly  limited  space  is 
given  to  chlorine  and  bleaching-powder : 
the  importance  of  the  mana&otore  of  the 
latter  sabstance  in  Great  Britain  would 
have  amj^y  jostified  a  considerable  exten< 
sion  of  Payen's  acconnt.  Passing  on  to 
gun-cotton  (which  is  described  in  the  part 
of  the  book  devoted  to  vnorgame  substances), 
we  think  that  more  exact  informatiou  should 
have  been  given  as  to  the  ohemistzy  of  this 
remarkable  substance.  We  miss  analyses 
of  the  gaseous  products  of  its  combustion ; 
nor  do  we  find  described  the  methods  of 
preparing  and  firing  it,  and  those  of  its 
properties  which  have  been  so  thoroughly 
investigated  by  AbeL  Dynamite,  too,  is 
dismissed  in  a  couple  of  Hnes. 

To  sodium  and  its  compounds  nearly  fifty 
pages  are  devoted.  The  description  of  the 
manufacture  of  soda  is  accompanied  by  ex- 
cellent woodcuts,  and  the  whole  subject 
seems  clearly  and  adequately  treated. 
A  few  details  as  to  the  preparation  of 
nitrate  of  soda  from  the  native  salt 
might  have  been  added  to  tiie  twenty-five 
lines  in  whidi  that  important  material  is 
discussed.  Moreover,  we  should  have 
been  glad  to  see  the  abandonment  of 
that  old  fiction  as  to  the  occurrence  of 
nitrate  of  soda  in  Chile.  Tarapac4,  men- 
tioned in  this  connexion  on  page  276,  is  in 
Peru,  not  in  Chile.  Bolivia  does,  it  is  true, 
produce  some  nitrate,  but  we  believe  we  are 
correct  in  saying  that  not  a  single  hundred- 
weight has  been  exported  from  Chile  proper. 
Might  we  suggest,  too,  that  a  few  of  N'orth- 
cote's  analyses  of  the  brines  of  Cheshire, 
Worcestershire,  and  Shropshire  should  find 
a  place  on  page  237,  though  their  omission 
from  the  original  foreign  treatise  is  natural 
enough  P 

In  the  twenty  pagoa  given  to  the  manu- 
&otare  and  composition  of  glass  a  lai^ 


amount  of  information  is  condensed,  but  the 
account  of  pottery  and  porcelain  is  some- 
what meagre  and  old.&shioned.  The 
chapter  on  zinc-white  is  full  and  accurate 
both  in  descriptions  and  diagrams.  In 
fact,  we  could  properly  select  for  similar 
praise  all  the  sections  which  treat  of  the 
common  metals  and  of  their  chief  com- 
pounds, as  well  as  the  sixty  psges  about 
iron  which  appropriately  close  this,  the 
inorganic  or  mineral,  section  of  the  work. 
The  scientific  acconnt  of  each  metallic 
element  preceding  its  technical  history  is  a 
feature  which  favourably  distinguishes  the 
volume  before  us  from  similar  works.  Some 
of  the  noble  and  rarer  metals  receive  but 
scant  justice ;  gold  being  dismissed  in  two 
pages.  Here  we  note  that  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  gold-copper  alloy  used  in  our 
Gngli^  coins  should  be  given  as  17*57; 
when  silver  replaces  the  copper,  the  specific 
gravity  becomes  18'06. 

We  have  not  left  ourselves  space  for  a 
review  of  the  organic  portion  of  Payen's 
book.  This  is,  perhf^ra,  the  less  to  lie  re- 
gretted, since  this  latter  portion  hardly 
reaches  the  general  level  of  exoellence  at- 
tained by  the  former;  nor  does  it  adequately 
represent  the  more  recent  developments  of 
chemical  industry  in  the  preparation  and 
treatment  of  animal  and  vegetable  products. 
There  is  nothing  about  the  preservation  of 
food ;  nothing  about  the  artificial  manu- 
facture of  alizarin  and  vanillin ;  nothing 
about  the  coal-tar  colours.  The  physio- 
logical and  systematic  botany  is  frequently 
incorrect ;  and  the  proximate  analyses  here 
reproduced  of  wheat  and  of  other  grains 
have  been  proved  to  be  misleading  by  Beiset, 
Gilbert,  di  Luca,  and  a  host  of  other  analysts. 
But,  in  spite  of  all  such  defects,  everyone 
interested  in  these  and  similar  sntgeots  will 
welcome  the  descriptions  here  given  of  the 
paper  manufiictnre ;  of  fat,  oil,  and  illami- 
nants ;  of  starch,  bread,  and  macaroni ;  of 
sugar,  alcohol,  beer,  and  vin^ar. 

Mr.  Paul  might  make  a  second  edition  of 
his  translation  of  Payen  far  more  useful  by 
supplying  those  deficiencies  in  the  original 
treatise  which  we  have  indicated.  He  would 
enhance  its  value  considerably  by  inserting 
an  account  of  the  mann&cture  of  super- 
phosphates— a  subject  which  no  one  conld 
treat  more  satisfactorily.  The  chemistry  of 
sewage  might  be  discussed  with  advantage. 
An  outline  might  be  given  (A  Clark's  process 
for  softening  water,  a  process  now  practically 
in  use  at  three  important  waterworks ;  some 
mention  might  also  be  made  of  the  em[^oy- 
ment  of  spongy  iron  for  the  parificatmn  ol 
drinking  waters.  Space  for  these  additions 
might  be  secured  by  omitting  descriptions  of 
obsolete  processes  and  by  shortening  others. 
The  work  is  so  good  that  it  is  worth  making 
better.  A.  H.  Chuboh. 


A  Sandboah  of  Phonetics,  including  a  popular 
Exposition  of  the  Pnneiples  of  Spelling 
Beform.  "By  Henry  Sweet.  (Oxford: 
Clarendon  Press.) 

The  long-delayed,  but  now  general,  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  physical  part  of 
language  is  not  letters,  but  sounds,  has 
broaght  with  it  the  recognition  of  the 
supreme  importance  of  phonetics  for  lingnis- 
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tio  science  and  for  the  praotioal  teacAiing  of 
languages.  Bat  the  spread  of  the  science 
and  art  of  Bpeeoh-sonnas  has  been  hindered 
hj  two  canseB :  the  notion  that  some  ac- 
quaintance with  acoQsticB  and  the  anatomy 
of  the  Tocal  organs  constitatea  a  phonetician, 
and  the  absence  of  any  work  on  the  subject 
suitable  for  beginners,  and  on  a  level  with 
our  present  knowledge.  Both  these  ob- 
stacles are  removed  by  the  work  of  Mr. 
Sweet,  who  to  the  practical  study  of  the 
labours  of  his  predecessors  has  added  much 
original  investigation,  and  presents  the  re- 
sults in  a  clear  and  workable  form.  While 
its  readers  will  see  tiiat  steady  practice,  not 
mere  reading,  is  as  necessary  for  becoming 
a  phonetician  as  for  becoming  a  violinist  fevr 
^especially  if  young)  who  set  to  work  with 
it  in  earnest  will  fail,  even  withont  a  teacher, 
to  acquire  a  sound  practical  and  theoretical 
knowledge  of  its  subject, 

In  his  Preface  Mr.  Sweet  gives  a  sketch  of 
the  history  of  the  young  science,  in  which 
he  rightly  says  that,  notwithstanding  the 
highly  important  discoveries  due  to  its  Ger- 
man founders,  Mr.  A.  Melville  Bell,*  in  his 
Visible  Speech  (1867),  has  done  more  for  pho- 
netics than  all  his  predecessors  pnttogeuier. 
Mr.  Bell's  gpreat  achievement  is  his  analysis 
of  the  vowel-positions,  by  which  the  treat- 
ment of  the  vowels  is  raised  to  the  level  of 
that  of  the  consonants,  iastead  of  remaining 
a  snperficial  aconstio  arrangement ;  and  it 
is  the  absence  of  thisessmtial  element  which 
makes  even  the  latest  and  .best  Continental 
work  (Sievers's  Qmndziige  der  LautpTiysiO' 
logie,  1876)  lamentably  deficient  in  a  most 
important  branch.  The  science  in  England 
is  also  largely  indebted  to  Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis, 
who  has  insisted  on  the  importance  of  the 
OTnthesia  of  Bounds,  partly  neglected  by  Mr, 
Bell ;  his  last  work,  however.  Pronunciation 
for  Singers,  could  not  be  consulted  by  Mr. 
Swee^  not  having  been  pablished  till  after 
the  present  work  was  printed.  To  some 
extent  Mr.  Ellis's  treatise  covers  the  same 
ground  as  Mr.  Sweet's,  being  iotended  for 
practical  popular  use ;  bnt  ito  special  pur- 
pose causes  great  difference  of  treatment, 
and  excludes  many  subjects  discussed  in  the 
other.  As  it  contains  Mr.  EUia's  latest 
views  on  many  points,  the  two  works  should 
becompared  by  advanced  students;  in  several 
important  cases,  to  some  of  which  Mr. 
Sweet  has  called  attention,  there  is  consider- 
able difference  of  opinion,  both  as  to  purely 
phonetic  questions  and  as  to  actual  English 
pronunciation.  All  the  fonuer  class  I  have 
examined  independently,  and  in  almost  all 
hare  come  to  the  same  conclusions  as  Mr. 
Bfreet ;  those  relating  to  the  prevalence  of 
a  particular  pronunciation  are  less  easy  to 
determine,  but  my  own  olnervations  of 
educated  middle,  class  London  speakers 
strongly  confirm  Mr.  Sweet's  statements. 

Thatall  thorongh  study  and  all  trustworthy 
descriptions  of  speech-sounds,  whether  for 
theoretical  or  practical  linguistic  purposes, 
must  be  based  on  their  organic  formation, 
is  the  foundation  of  Mr.  Sweet's  method, 
which  excludes  all  anatomical  and  acoustical 
details,  however  interesting,  that  do  not 
subserve  its  object.   After  a  brief  descrip- 

*  Whose  KB,  ACr.  A.  Grabam  Bell,  has  made  him- 
self fiuoona  in  another  branch  of  vocal  aeoaitics  fay 
iarantitig  the  telephone. 


tion  of  the  TOcal  organs  there  comes  an 
account  of  fhe  throat-sounds,  in  which  the 
primary  distinctions  of  breath,  voice,  and 
whisper  are  explained.  Then  follows  a  de- 
scription of  the  vowels,  with  some  valuable 
directions  to  help  the  learner  to  that  fonda- 
mental  acquirement,  a  practical  mastery  of 
their  positions,  which  includes  the  power  of 
forming  correctly,  from  description,  sounds 
he  has  never  heard  uttered;  to  this  is 
appended  an  account  of  the  acoustic  quali- 
ties of  the  thirty-six  principal  vowels,  and  a 
list  of  key-words  from  various  languages, 
which  will  be  specially  useful  to  those 
learning  withont  a  teacher.  The  consoniuits 
are  sunilorly  treated,  over  fifty  of  the  more 
important  bong  described  and  exemplified  ; 
and  this  part  of  the  work  (Analysis)  winds 
up  with  accounts  of  the  relations  of  the  con- 
sonants to  the  rowels,  and  of  the  non- 
expiratory  sounds,  of  which  kisses  and  the 
South  A^can  "  clicks  "  constitute  the  chief 
class.  The  next  division.  Synthesis,  is  per- 
haps the  most  original  part  of  the  work. 
Under  Special  Synthesis,  afber  explaining 
force,  quantity,  and  glides  (transition- 
Bonnds),  Mr.  Sweet  deecribes  the  difi!erent 
initial  and  final  rowel-glides,  including  the 
aspirate,  and  gires  a  thorough  explanation  of 
diphthongs ;  the  same  treatment  is  applied 
to  the  consonant-glides,  the  section  on  wose 
of  stopped  oonsonanta  (mutes)  being,  like 
that  on  the  diphthongs,  of  great  ^eoretioal 
and  practical  interest.  Equally  valaable  is 
the  examination  of  syllabification,  which 
solves  for  the  first  time,  with  great  clear- 
ness and  simplicity,  most  of  the  difficulties 
of  a  long-standing  problem ;  it  forms  part 
of  General  Synthesis,  which  also  includes 
stress  (accent),  tones,  and  voice-quality, 
and  ends  Phonetics  proper. 

Not  the  least  important  part  of  the  book 
is  the  large  collection  of  linguistic  specimens, 
which  consist  of  detailed  accounts  of  the 
phonetic  structure  of  seven  languages,  ac- 
companied by  connected  examples  both  in 
minutely  accurate  phonetic  notation,  and  in 
an  approximate  spelling  suited  for  ordinary 
use.  The  languages  illustrated  are  English, 
French,  (Jerman,  Dutch,  Icelandic,  Swedish, 
and  Danish;  it  is  to  be  wished  that  the 
Bomauic  fiimily  were  represented  with  some 
approach  to  the  fullness  of  the  Teutonic,  but 
Mr,  Sweet  has  rightly  confined  himsdf  to 
the  languages  whose  native  pronnnciation 
he  has  himself  been  able  to  properly  study. 
All  educated  readers,  whatever  their  nationa- 
lity, will  be  able  to  appreciate  at  least  one  or 
two  sets  of  specimens  ;  and  as  these  present 
very  diverse  phonetic  features,  they  will 
afford  excellent  practice.  The  information 
^ven  is  in  many  cases  entirely  new,  and  it 
18  JuA  too  much  to  say  that  the  examples 
constitute  the  first  fidrfy  accurate  connected 
iUnstrationB  of  the  natural  pronunciation  of 
the  languages  discussed ;  a  pronunciation  of 
which  ordinfuy  grammars  and  dictionaries 
give  a  comparatively  faint,  often  a  very 
false,  idea.  Their  ralue  to  those  who  wish 
to  learn  any  of  these  languages  is  obvious  ; 
to  scientific  philologists  the^  will  be  of  great 
interest,  displaying  many  little-known  pho- 
netic phenomena  of  remarkable  variety  and 
importance. 

A  subordinate  sul^ect,  but  one  of  great 
practical  importance,  both  scientifically  and 


educationally,  is  tiiat  of  Sound-Notation,  to 
which  a  oha^i^r  is  devoted.  If  our  sounds 
analysis  were  perfect,  an  alphabet  such  as 
Mr.  Bell's  Visible  Speech,  in  which  each 
symbol  indicates  the  exact  position  of  tiie 
vocal  organs  required  to  produce  the  sound 
it  represents,  would  have  transcendent  ad- 
vantages ;  but  at  present  the  progressive 
state  of  phonetics  combines  with  the  fact 
that  the  Boman  alphabet  is  in  use  to  render 
the  latter  preferable.  For  the  practical 
reasons  adduced  by  Mr.  Ellis,  Mr.  Sweet 
adopts  one  principle  of  Mr.  Ellis's  Palaeo- 
type,  that  of  rejecting  new  types  and  dia- 
critics, and  employing  instead  digraphs, 
italics,  and  tunwd  letters.*  He  also  ad^ts 
the  other  principle  of  BilaeotTpe,  tiiat  of 
using  the  letters  generally  in  their  or^;inaI 
Roman  values ;  from  this  feature  he  terms 
his  system  Bomic.  The  main  difierence — an 
important  one  practically — between  Bonuc 
and  Palaeotype  is  the  greater  regularity 
and  consistency  of  the  former  with  r^ard 
to  the  physiological  classification  of  the 
sounds,  which  render  it  a  good  deal  less 
difficult  to  recollect.  But  Bomio,  like  aU 
adaptations  of  the  fundamentally  imperfect 
Boman  alphabet  which  aim  at  phonetio  oom- 
pleteness,  is  cumbrous,  espeorally  for  writ- 
ing ;  fortunately,  when  languages  axe  written 
pnmiuil^  to  convci^  their  meaning,  many 
slight  difiiBrences  m  sound  can  be  dis- 
r^arded,  and  the  number  of  sounds  exist- 
ing in  any  one  language  is  limited.  By 
retaining  the  general  principles  of  his  exact 
writing — distingjuished  as  Narrow  Bomic — - 
and  simplifying  it  by  not  markdog  minute 
non-significant  distinctions,  Mr.  Sweet  has 
produced  a  phonetic  alphabet  which  is  ex- 
tremely simple,  and,  by  slight  alteration  in 
details,  is  adaptable  to  any  langu^e.  In 
his  specimens  Mr.  Sweet  has  given  the 
adaptation  of  this  alphabet — termed  Broad 
Bomic — ^to  each  language,  and  printed  part 
of  hiB  examples  in  it,  to  show  its  practical 
and  flexible  nature. 

Now  that  the  need  of  a  simplification  of 
our  traditional  spelling  is  urged  by  almost 
all  engaged  in  the  practical  work  of  elemen- 
tary education,  and  admitted  by  all  scienti- 
fic philologists,  Mr.  Sweet's  Appendix  on 
Spelling  Beform,  the  natural  corollary  to 
his  discussion  of  sound-notation,  will  be  of 
very  general  interest  wherever  the  English 
language  is  spoken.    The  importance  of  the- 
question  as  a  factor  of  national  progress  re- 
quires no  further  proof  than  these  two  facts 
— not  a  twentieth  part,  or  two  children  to 
every  five  teachers,  of  the  children  who  now 
pass  through  our  elementary  schools  are 
able  at  leaving  to  read  aloud  a  short  pas- 
sage from  a  book  or  newspaper,  and  write  a 
short  tiieme  with  correct  spelling;  and  a 
nreat  part  of  the  irreplaceable  years  spent  at 
these  schools  is  employed  in  trying  to  leam 
what  we  choose  to  consider  English  ortbo- 
graphy.    Bafc  the  main  question  now  is,  not 
whether,  but  how  we  shtill  reform  our  spell- 
ing ;  and  on  this  subject  an  entirely  new- 
light  has  been  thrown  during  the  last  ten 
years  by  the  labours  of  Mr.  Ellis  and  Mr. 

*  Mr.  Street  hae  nnce  foand  (Philological  Society 
Address,  1878)  that  fin  the  ezseb  scienUfie  study  of 
liTios  sonods  aaw  types  are  indiapenaable,  the  di- 
graph system  breaUsg  iava  from  its  enonaons  com- 
plexity. 
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Bell.    What  is  wanted  at  the  moment  is, 
not  that  the  general  public  should  disease 
the  merits  of — or  oppose  iritboat  discaBsing 
— the  hondred  possible  systems  of  phonetic 
epelliog,  but  that  they  should  acqnire  the 
information  requisite  for  discussing  them  in- 
telligently ;  and  Mr.  Sweet's  essay  presents 
much  of  this  information  in  a  popular  form. 
The  most  important  question  with  regard 
to  Englidi  phonetic  spelling — and  Spelling 
Beform  witbout  phmetio  apelUog  is  a  deln- 
suni — ^ia  wbeUwr  it  ia  to  be  baaed  on  the 
Boman  and  gensral  Continental  value  of 
the  Towele,  or  on  their  recent  or  present 
English  valnes.    The  only  practical  Eng- 
Hsh-Talne    alphabet  without   new  types 
is  Mr.  Ellis's  Glossic ;     and  Mr.  Sweet 
therefore   compares  the   advantages  and 
disadvantages    of   Glossio  and    his  own 
Broad  Bomic,  which  adopts  the  Latin  and 
Old  English  vowel-values.    Glossic  has  the 
advantage  ,of  being  more  easily  learnt  by 
those  acqnainted  with  our  present  spelling ; 
Romie,  to  that  of  being  much  easier  for 
beginnera — tiiat  is,  for  all  future  generations 
—  adds    the   advantage  of  international 
inteltigibiUty.    An    unfortunate  mistake 
(thoiM^h  nnessentiai  for  the  argument)  in 
Mr.  Sweet's  critiinBm  of  Glossic,  and  an- 
other, more  important,  in  a  remark  on 
Palaeotype,  have  already  been  pointed  out 
in  these  columns  ;  Mr.  Ellis  has  reason  to 
<»mplain  of  the  misrepresentation  due  to 
Mr.  Sweet's  carelessness  in  not  verifying 
his  statements  before  printing  them.    As  to 
Mr.  Sweet's  examples  of  phonetic  English 
spelling,  it  may  "bo  well  to  remark  that  they 
represent  his   own  natural  pronunciation, 
whichi — thongh  many  readers  will  be  too 
startled  at  some  of  the  forms  to  admit  the 
feet— is  an  excellent  sample  of  that  of  well- 
educated  Southern  English  speakers;  by 
some  it  will  (not  -without  reason)  be  termed 
aloFenl^,  bottiiosevho  ffhas  jndge  it  con- 
demn, if  not  (as  is  very  likely)  their  own 
pronunciation,  at  least  that  of  almost  all 
their  conntrymen  who  are  free  from  dialectal 
inflnence.   How  people  do  pronounce,  and 
how  ihey  ought  to  pronounce,  are  two  very 
distinct  qneations,  of  which  the  second, 
thcmgh  highly  important,  is  not  included  in 
the  subject  of   Mr.  Sweet's  book;  and 
until   we  know  (what  few  people  do) 
what  our  pronunciation  really  is,  there  is 
little  hope  of  our  acquiring  a  better.  Spell- 
ing Beform — that  .is,  a  phonetic  spelling 
showing  the  writer's  pronunciation  to  the 
extent  of  distinguishing  (or  confounding)  all 
Bounds  which  in  any  words  distinguish  (or 
confound)  meanings — must  jnrecsde  Pro- 
Bunciation  Befivrm ;  in  fhe  meantime  vre 
Bay  oontinne  in  speech  to  try  to  foUow  cnr- 
'■nt  edneated  London  custom,  remembenng 
that  ftis  ia  &r  better  represented  by  Mr. 
Sweeffi  specimens  than  l^  the  often  obsolete 
and  artificial  rules  of  pronouncing  diction- 
ariea  (which  reprraent  only  how  some  people 
imagine  they  speak),  and  that  the  qualities 
whicli  make  one  pronunoiatiou  intarmsically 
faectcx  than  another  are  very  often  entirely 
igumed  by  orthoepists. 

We  need  hardly  say  t^t  in  the  present 
l^ro^nasive  state  of  phonetics,  many  of  Mr. 
Sweet's  statements,  whether  original  or 
adopted,  must  be  considered  as  provisional ; 
'.liOiKgh  we  may  hint  to  those  who  would 


correct  them  that  much  difference  of  opinion 
in  phonetics  is  due  simply  to  want  of  train- 
ing. Of  several  doubtful  points  we  have 
space  to  discnsa  but  one,  which  is  of  con- 
siderable practical  interest:  this  is  the  forma- 
tion of  th,  of  which  Mr.  Sweet  considers  the 
essential  feature  to  be  that  the  breath  is  di- 
rected on  to  the  teeth  vrith  the  tip  of  the  tongue. 
Now,  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  form  an  inverted 
ih  with  a  large  part  of  the  under  surface 
of  the  tongue,  including  the  tip,  against  the 
top  of  the  arch  of  the  p^ate,  as  with  inverted 
2;  so  that  the  bream  is  certainly  not  di- 
rected against  the  teeth  by  the  tip.  In  our 
opinion,  the  essential  feature  of  ih  is  that 
the  breath  is  directed  against  the  teeth  by 
the  sides  of  the  tongue,  so  that  th  is  very 
nearly  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  pronounce 
voiceless  I  and  s  simultaneously  ;  the  substi- 
tution of  tk  for  8,  and  e  for  th  (protruded  s  and 
th  are  almost  identical)  is  &miliar,  and  the 
strong  acoustic  resemblance  of  devocalised  I 
to  ih  leads  to  the  common  English  use  of  thl 
for  Welsh  II.  "We  could  also  warn  the  reader 
that  there  are  several  misprints  not  noticed 
in  the  Errata ;  neglecting  those  in  the  con- 
nected examples,  we  may  note  round  for 
sound,  p.  36, 1.  3  from  foot ;  (mhi)  for  (BBhi), 
p.  110,  1.  3;  (ohlraizjoj)  for  (ohk'aizjog), 
p.  126, 1. 16.  And  we  toresume  it  is  to  Mr. 
Sweet's  having  written  his  Pre&oe  abroad, 
without  his  books,  that  are  due  the  forms 
Hehnkolz,  M.  A.  Bell,  J.  A.  Murray,  EU- 
icorihj,  for  HelmhoUZf  A.  M.  BeU,  J,  A,  H. 
Murrajjy  Mlworthy. 

Some  philologists  have  expressed  the 
opinion  that  phonetics  is  all  very  well,  pro- 
vided it  refrains  from  "hairsplitting;  "  much 
as  if  an  analytical  chemist  were  told  that  he 
ought  to  weigh  to  quarter-ounces,  but  that 
to  attend  to  fractions  of  a  grain  was  absurd. 
Fortunately,  most  stndntifio  students  of  lan- 
guage are  now  aware  that  no  difference  of 
sound,  however  iuinnte,  can  be  safely  neg- 
lected ;  even  if  no  difference  of  meaning  is 
associated  with  it,  it  may  be  the  first  stage 
of,  and  the  key  to,  very  important  changes. 
Of  the  value  of  phonetics  for  the  practical 
study  of  living  dialects,  savage  and  culti- 
vated, we  need  say  nothing ;  merely  pointing 
out  that  it  will  effect  great  changes  in  the 
teaching  of  modem  languages,  the  learner's 
native  one  included.  Much  remains  to  be 
done,  especially  as  to  intonation,  which  is 
only  outlined  by  Mr.  Sweet ;  but  we  have 
no  doubt  that  his  Scmdhooh  of  Phonetics 
will  greatly  contribute  to  the  progress  and 
diffusion  of  the  scimce,  and  we  commend  it 
to  all  at  home  and  abroad,  whether  philolo- 
g^ists  or  educationalists,  observers  of  provin. 
cial  dialects  or  learners  of  foreign  tongaes, 
who  are  interested  in  human  speech. 

Hekbt  Niool. 


seisms  NOTES. 

OEOLOOT. 


The  Artman  WeU  at  Messrs.  M&t^s  Brewery. — 
Bather  more  than  a  twelvemonth  ago  attenUou 
was  called  in  tiiese  coliuniu  to  the  principal  points 
of  ^logical  interest  connected  with  the  deep 
hormg  at  Measis.  Meox's  brewery  in  Tottenham 
Oourt  Boad  (Aoibbmx,  vol.  xi,  p.  491).  At  the 
last  meeting  of  the  QeDlosical  Society,  Prof. 
Prestwicfa's  paper  on  this  .^rtenan  well  formed 
the  chief  subject  of  diseusuon.  The  &moos 
Eentiah-Towu  boring  of  1866  showed  that  the 


GaolC  was  immediately  succeeded  by  red  and 
variegated  sandstones  and  cla^a,  the  correlation  of 
which,  in  the  absence  of  foesil  evidence,  was  ex- 
tremely difficult  Prof.  Preatwich,  however,  after 
some  hesitation,  compared  them  with  certain  rocbs 
of  Devonian  age.  Still  a  good  deal  of  doubt 
hung  over  thia  determination,  until  dispelled  by 
the  results  of  the  Tottenham  Oourt  Bead  boiiag. 
That  boring  showed  beyond  queation  that  iba 
lowermost  rocks  were  of  Upper  I>evonian  age,  and 
thus  Prof.  Preetwich's  conjecture  as  to  the  age  of 
the  red  rocks  of  Kentish  Town  was  atrikingly  corro- 
borated. The  lowest  beds  reached  in  Messrs. 
Meux'a  well  resemble  the  Devonian  rocks  which 
everywhere  accompany  the  eoal-measuree  in  the 
North  of  France  and  in  Belgium.  With  reference 
to  the  probaUlitj  of  finding  a  coal-field  sau 
London,  Prof.  Aeetwich  brings  forward  evidence 
tending  to  show  that  it  is  in  the  dirtrict  to  the 
north  rather  than  to  the  south  of  London  that  we 
have  the  beat  hopes  of  piercing  carboniferous 
strata.  Numeroos  samples  of  the  material  ex- 
tracted from  Messrs.  Meux's  boring  have  been 
carefully  examined  by  Mr.  O.  Moore,  of  Bath, 
with  the  view  of  discovering  organic  remains 
which  had  escaped  the  ordinar;^  means  of  obser- 
vation. His  patiettce  in  waabing  and  examining 
the  material  has  been  rewarded  by  the  discovery 
of  a  great  number  of  minute,  and  in  many  cases 
microacopic,  organisms.  Most  of  th^  were  ob- 
tained from  the  strata  which  intervened  betweui 
the  Qault  and  the  Devonians.  Mr.  Moore's  studies 
of  the  minute  oi^;anisma  which  he  procured  in  this 
way  are  quite  in  accord  with  those  of  Mr,  Etheridge 
based  on  an  examinarion  of  the  larger  fo^b. 
Both  agree  in  r^arding  the  strata  in  questioa  as 
true  Neoeomian,  though  the  rocks  are  widely  dif- 
ferent in  ph\sjeal  characters  from  the  Lower 
Greensand  of  the  south-east  of  England.  Mr. 
Moore  concludes  that  the  deposits  were  formed  in 
shallow  lacustrine  hollows  on  the  ancimt  sorfiiee 
of  the  Devooiao  rocks,  and  that  theee  lakes  were 
at  last  invaded  the  waters  of  the  Neocomian 
sea,  whence  arose  a  commingling  in  the  strata  of 
lacustrine  and  marine  fossils. 

Geology  of  the  FerUand. — At  first  sight  thece 
seems  but  little  to  tempt  the  geologist  in  that 
vast  tract  of  fi&ti  low-lying  land  whidi  we  know 
as  the  Fenbtnd.  In  1870  Mr.  SkOTtchly  was  en- 
trusted by  the  Geolo^cal  Survey  with  the  exami- 
nation of  thia  district;  and  the  results  of  his 
labours,  extending  over  about  four  vears,  have 
been  lately  published  in  the  shape  of  an  official 
memoir  forming  a  volume  of  835  pages.  This 
memoir  necessarily  diifers  from  all  the  other  laive 
Survey  publications  in  that  it  is  devoted  exclusively 
to  Quatemsiy  geology.  There  is  not  a  foot  of  the 
fens  made  up  of  deposits  older  than  the  glacial 
beds  of  the  nughbooring  conntry;  and,  in  &ct, 
the  most  ancient  xd  these  deports  scarody  reaches 
beyond  the  dawn  of  man's  existence.  Hence  die 
memoir  is  almost  ns  much  archaeological  as  geo- 
logical. Prominence  is  ^ven  to  U»  histoiy  of 
the  Fenland,  and  to  the  way  in  which  the  physical, 
features  of  the  district  have  been  modified  by 
human  agencies.  Nor  have  the  important  subjects 
of  drainage  and  meteorology  been  neglected.  It 
ia  interesting  to  read  that  in  some  places  a  breadth 
of  three  miles  of  land  has  been  gaiued  since  the 
Boman  occupation — not,  indeed,  by  detrital  matter  - 
brought  down  to  the  river  deltas,  but  by  silt 
thrown  up  by  the  sea,  Mr.  Skertchly's  valuable 
WMrk  is  illustrated  by  a  number  of  coloured  mops, 
and  by  numerous  woodcuto.  As  the  authorities 
at  the  Stationery  Office,  following  the  recent  prac- 
tice of  making  scientific  works  cover  the  cost  of 
their  production,  have  found  it  necessary  to  put  as 
high  a  price  as  for^  shillinga  upon  the  volume, 
the  pubnc  might  sorely  have  expected  that  it 
would  be  got  ap  with  rather  more  regard  to 
elegance  in  style  of  printing  and  to  chaneter  of 
paper.  The  paper  is  so  thin  that  the  woodcuts 
are  spoiled  by  the  letterpress  at  the  back. 

^ittth  Jfriem  CtwJ.— Those  who  are  Interested 
in  the  development  of  the  mineral  resources  of 
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South  Africa  will  lead  with  interest  an  ofBcial 
Aeport  on  the  Stormbe^  Coal  Fields,  hj  Mr.  E. 
J.  Dann,  which  has  recently  been  issued  as  a  Blue 
Book.  From  October,  1876,  to  May,  1877,  Mr. 
Dunn  was  in  the  field ;  and  in  the  course  of  his 
field-work  he  carefully  examined  the  outcrop  of 
the  principal  seams  on  the  southern  part  of  the 
gnat  Drweoslwrg  chain.  The  oou-meuures, 
which  ue  about  1,000  feet  in  thickness,  rest  con- 
formably on  a  floor  of  shales  and  sandstones  of  the 
TTppw  Karroo  series.  The  most  important  out- 
crop yet  diseovered  is  situated  about  twenty  miles 
E.3.E.  of  Dordrecht,  where  the  seama  are  exposed 
for  a  distance  of  three  miles,  but  at  a  height  of 
about  4,700  firnt  above  sea-level.  So  far  as  mining 
operations  m,  nothing  can  be  more  advantageously 
situated ;  tho  seams  are  horizontal,  and,  therefore, 
no  shafts  would  be  required ;  while  the  roof  and 
the  floor  are  generally  so  firm  as  to  need  little  or 
no  timbering.  Native  labour  is  abundant  and 
cheap ;  but  the  ^reat  drawback  to  the  development 
of  the  coal-distnct  is  the  difficulty  of  transporting 
the  mineral.  Until  that  difficulty  can  be  over- 
come the  Stormberg  coat  is  not  likely  to  be  largely 
worked. 

A  New  Jurauic  Mammal  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains. — One  of  the  most  intraeating  dis- 
coveries recently  made  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region  has  been  announced  in  the  June  number  of 
the  American  Journal  of  Science  by  Prof.  O.  0. 
Marsh,  who  is  now  visiting  this  country.  The 
discovery  is  that  of  the  nght  lower  jaw  of  a 
small  mammal,  which  was  evidentlT  a  mana^ial 
about  the  size  of  a  weasel,  and  allied  to  the  exist* 
ing  opossums.  Most  of  the  teeth  have  been 
broken  off  in  removing  the  specimen  from  the 
matrix,  but  the  |»enaltimate  molar  is  fortunately 
preserved,  and  this  tooth  shows  the  same  general 
form  as  the  corresponding  molar  of  Chironecta 
variagatua,  Dliger.  The  great  interest  of  the  dis- 
covery lies  in  the  &ct  that  hitherto  no  Jnrasnc 
mammals  liave  been  found  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
ngion. 

Recent  Sei»mology.—On  October  22,  1873,  an 
earthquake  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Herzogenratb,  near  Aachen  (Aix-la-Chapelle), 
and  was  systematically  studied  by  Rrof.  Von 
Lasaulx,  then  of  Bonn.  Another  earthquake 
occurred  in  the  same  district  on  June  24,  1677 ; 
and,  although  Von  Lasaulx  is  now  at  the 
University  of  Breslau,  he  has  obtained  sufficient 
data  to  enable  him  to  subject  the  recent  phe- 
nomena to  careful  study.  The  results  of  his 
studies  have  lately  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a  small 
work  entitled  Da*  Erdbeben  von  JBerzogenrath: 
eine  seiemologit<Ae  Studie.  In  studying  earth- 
quake-phenomena the  great  point  is  to  determine 
the  pomtion  of  the  seismic  locus,  or  that  subter- 
taaean  centre  from  which  we  may  suppose  that 
the  earthquake-waves  took  their  origin.  Von 
Lasaulx,  taking  the  mean  of  six  values,  finds  that 
the  focal  point  of  the  last  earthquake  was  dtuated 
st  a  depth  of  neariy  seventeen  English  miles 
beneath  the  surface. 


HETEOBOIiOaT. 

The  Meteorological  OJtce.—We  learn  that  the 
Beport  of  the  Meteorological  Office  will  not,  as 
UBued,  be  presented  to  Parliament  this  session,  as 
by  the  arrangements  made  by  the  Treasury  last 
year  it  is  to  be  addressed  to  the  Royal  Society 
and  not  to  the  Government.  The  Royal  Society 
are  then  to  comment  on  it,  and  their  remarks  to- 
gether with  the  Report  will  be  sent  to  the  Treasury 
and  iasued  as  a  Parliamentary  paper  next  session. 

The  Meteorologies  Organi$ation  of  France. — 
We  are  as  yet  without  any  official  intimation  of 
the  new  arrangements  for  the  French  Meteoro- 
logical Service.  On  May  30  the  BuUain  /niema- 
/tmui/ contained  an  announcement  that  from  June  1 
the  signature  of  M.  Mascart  would  be  attached 
to  it,  but  no  further  notice  has  been  taken  of  the 
change.   The  service  is,  however,  to  be  separated 


from  the  Observatory,  and  constituted  in  a  disdnct 
bureau. 

Meteoroihgy  of  Bombay. — Mr.  0.  Chambers  has 
just  published  an  elaborate  Report  on  the  Meteoro- 
logy of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  and  more  particu- 
larly on  the  records  of  the  OolAba  Observatory  for 
the  period  Irom  1848  to  1874.  Part  I.  is  taken  up 
with  the  latter  subject ;  Part  II.  gives  the  results 
for  the  five  military  stations,  Belgaum,  Poona, 
Bombay,  Decca,  and  Kurrachee,  where  the  obser- 
vations were  set  on  foot  in  1851,  and  have  since 
been  kept  up  by  the  medical  authorities.  Part  III. 
deals  with  the  temperature,  wind  and  rain,  of  the 
Preudent^;  and  Part  IV.  with  these  facts  of 
climate  in  general  as  illustrating  meteorolc^cal 
theories.  Ilie  Report  is  turned  out  in  a  most 
magnificent  manner,  the  large  quarto  volume  bong 
accompanied  by  an  atlas  of  putes  and  disgrams 
in  which  all  the  various  Tesuits  which  are  g^ven  in 
tabular  form  in  the  pages  are  graphically  reproduced. 
The  discussion  is  very  thorough ;  and,  as  might 
be  expected  from  Mr.  Ohamben's  antecedents,  ia 
essentially  mathematical,  Bessel's  constants  bmng 
.calculated  for  each  element.  It  is'  satisfactory  to 
find  that  Mr.  Ohambers  gives  full  credit  to  Prof. 
Orlebar  for  having  started  the  OoULba  Observatory 
in  1841  on  such  soundly-framed  r^ulations  that 
after  the  lapse  of  thirty-four  years  almost  all  of 
the  records  are  of  high  value.  With  r^ard  to  the 
other  four  stations,  however,  which  were  organised 
by  the  East  India  Company  in  1861,  the  records 
are  not  nearly  as  complete  as  might  be  desired. 
In  the  discussion  of  the  temperature  of  the  Pre- 
sidency, iSi.  Chambers  has  utilised  all  the  avMl- 
aUe  data,  induding  those  given  in  Glaisher's  Re- 
port on  the  dimatd  of  India,  and  in  the  tables 
given  by  the  Schlo^ntweits.  The  rain  tables  are 
the  fullest ;  they  give  data  of  more  or  less  value 
for  282  stations,  at  which  the  fall  varies  from 
under  six  inches,  in  the  valley  of  the  Indus, 
to  286  inches,  at  Matheran  on  the  Western 
Ghauts,  of  which  quantity  379  inches  fell  between 
May  and  September,  both  inclusive.  Part  IV.  ia 
an  essay  on  the  theoretical  discussion  of  the 
vertical  movemrat  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  Verticcd  GrcvUation  of  the  Atmosphere. — 
The  Journal  of  the  Aus^ian  Meteorological 
Society  for  June  1  contains  a  further  portion  of 
the  paper  bv  Profb.  Guldb^  and  MoW  which 
we  nave  lAzeady  noticed  in  our  number  for 
June  I. 

The  Meteorology  ^  Qermany. — Profc  Bruhns 
has  just  published  a  series  of  tabular  results  for 
seventeen  German  stations  for  the  year  1876. 
This  is  the  first  step  towards  a  central  meteoro- 
logical organisation  for  Qermany;  Prussia, 
Saxony,  Baden,  and  Wiirtembeig  naving  each 
contributed  their  quota  to  the  volume,  the  edit- 
ing of  which  haa  lieen  entruated  to  Prof.  Bruhns. 
The  form  of  tables  is  that  proposed  by  the  Perma- 
nent Committee  of  the  Vienna  Congress,  a  form 
which  has  now  been  adopted  by  every  country  in 
Europe  except  France,  Spain,  and  Turkey. 

Tht  Meteorology  of  Denmark. — Oaptun  Hoff- 
meyer  haa  just  issued  Part  II.  of  his  Aarbog  for 

1876,  containing  the  observations  for  Faroe,  Ice- 
land and  Greenland,  and  Part  I.  of  the  volume  for 

1877,  referring  to  the  stations  in  Europe.  We 
regret  very  much  to  hear  that  there  is  a  serious 
chance  of  Capt.  Ilofimeyer  having  to  give  up  the 
issue  of  his  synoptic  charts,  which  have  now 
gone  on  for  two  vears  and  a^uartor.  The  times 
are  hard,  and  subscribers  are  dropping  off.  Not- 
abl;^  Prof.  Wild  has  reduced  the  number  of  the 
copies  he  takes.  If  Capt.  Hofimeyer  has  to  give 
up  his  project  it  vriU  he  a  serious  blow  to  meteor- 
ology ;  but  we  cannot  expect  him  to  go  on  with 
it  at  a  serious  loss  to  himself. 

Isobaric  Cftari*  of  the  Olobe. — M.  Alexander 
Woeikof,  already  well  known  to  science  for  his 
masterly  completion  of  the  second  edition  of 
Coffin's  Winds  of  the  Northern  Hemitphere,  haa 
forwarded  to  the  Meteoroloncal  Society,  for  dis-, 


tribution  among  scientific  men,  a  pamphlet  expla- 
natory of  some  charts  of  presaure,  wind,  and  rain- 
fall for  the  globe,  which  he  haa  aent  to  the  Paris 
Exhibition,  and  which  show  naturally  an  ad- 
vance on  Buchan's  charts,  owing  to  the  rapid 
accumulation  of  material  during  the  last  ton  years. 
Whenever  these  charts  are  pubushed  they  will  be 
welcomed  by  meteorol(^|^ats,  as  tha  practical  know- 
ledge gained  by  their  author  in  his  recent  tour 
round  the  globe^  has  enabled  him  to  speak  with 
authority  on  various  olimatolc^cal  points. 

The  CSimate  of  the  Auckland  Islands. —The 
Austrian  Journal  for  June  16  contains  a  brief  note 
on  the  climate  of  t^e  Auoldand  laluids,  by  Dr. 
Schur,  who  took  part  in  the  German  Expediticm 
for  the  Tnnut  of  Veans.  The  records  are  only 
for  the  summer  months,  but  the  only  other  Report 
extant  ia  that  furnished  by  Otept.  Mua^ve,  who 
was  vrrecked  on  the  islands,  and  remained  there 
for  twen^  mouths.  His  account  was  puUisfaed 
in  London  in  1866,  by  Loekwood. 

Thunderatormt  m  Sweden, — In  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Swedish  Academy  Dr.  DUdebrandsson  gives' 
a  discussion  of  the  tliunderstorma  in  Sweden  for 
the  period  1871-5.  The  paper  is  in  Swedish,  but 
a  Gterman  translation  appears  in  the  AuHrim 
Journal  for  June  16.  It  does  not  contain  much 
worth  extraction,  excepting  one  observation,  which 
Dr.  Hildebrandsson  puts  down  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple, that  the  motion  of  clouds  is  uways  to  the 
right  of  that  of  the  wind,  and  the  difference  i» 
greater  the  higher  the  cloud-stratum. 


PHILOLOaT,  &a. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Zeitsahrift  fur  deutsche 
Philologie  (vol.  ix.,  part  ii.)  K.  Lucae  discusses 
the  origin  of  the  story  of  the  dream  of  Herzelovd. 
Bech  communicates  glosses  from  manuscripts  at 
Zeitz.  Wackerwell  diacusses  the  original  sources'  j 
of  several  passa^  in  Schillei's  tPiUiam  Tell.  ' 
Zingerle  commuDicates  a  fragment  of  WilUam's 
paraphrase  from  a  MS.  of  the  twelfth  century  re- 
cently found  at  Ilohenems.  The  interest  of  thi» 
copy  is  that  older  German  forms  are  erased 
(though  not  so  thoroi^hly  as  to  be  iU^ble)  and 
filled  in  by  a  scribe  of  the  fourteenth  century 
with  modem  forms.  Notes  on  Walthariua  are 
contributed  by  E.  Miiller.  L.  Boasler  haa  an  in- 
teresting essay  on  the  names  of  places  in  Upper 
Elsass,  A.  Reifferscfaeid  ("  Mittheilungen  aua 
Handechriften  "}  publishes  for  the  first  time,  from 
the  MSS.  of  Freiherr  von  Arnswaldt,  a  MS.  of 
Peter  von  Arheig'a  Tagetlied,  another  of  a 
Qeistliches  Wachterlied,  and  a  third  of  Augus- 
tinkeu's  Seilige  DretfaUigkeit.  M.  Kleeman 
printe  a  botanical  glossary  from  a  MS.  (fourteenth 
century)  of  the  public  Uhrary  at  Colmar,  and 
Frischbier  some  drioking-sonsa  out  of  Caspar 
Stein's  Feregnnus  from  a  I^.  in'  the  Roval 
Library  at  Kunigsberg.  AVoest  continues  Kis 
"  Beitrage  aus  dem  Niederdeutschen." 

Ik  BuTsian's  JahreiAericht  (1877,  parts  iv.  and 
v.)  Blass  reports  on  the  Attic  orators^  Urlichs  on 
Pliny  the  Elder,  and  Beecke  on  Latin  graounar 
and  Cyprian  inscriptions. 

Etudes  de  Linguistique  et  d'JEthnographie.  Par 
A.  Hovelacque  et  Julien  Vinson.   ^Paris :  Rein- 
wald.)    This  volume  is  a  collection  of  eesays- 
which  have  appeared,  mostly  in  the  form  of  fyxtU-  ' 
letons,  in  the  Jtipublique  PVan^aise  of  Paris^  < 
VAvenir  of  Baynune,  and  other  local  journals,  i 
The  authors  have  done  well  to  collect  tiiem,  for  on 
many  accounts  they  deserve  preservation.    Some,  \ 
like  those  of  M.  Hovdacque  on  "La  vie  du  ' 
langa^,"  "  La  classification  des  langnes  en  an  thro- 
pologie,"  are  admirable  as  examples  of  popular 
exposition  set  forth  with  that  transparent  clear- 
ness of  Qxpreeuon  of  which  the  French  lang^w^ 
alone  seems  capable.   Other  papers,  like  those  of 
M.  Vinson  on  the  Dravidian  languages,  and  oq 
divers  points  connected  with  the  Basque  lan^uag^ 
and  literature,  appeal  more  directlv  to  specialistii  ^ 
but,  although  the  wbljc  to  whicn^these  are  ad-« 
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dressed  is  noceasarily  a  more  restricted  one,  there 
is  Btill  more  reason  for  their  preaeryatjon.  It  is 
no  sWgYit  gain  to  fiad  in  a  single  volume  the 
results  of  uie  latest  researches  into  such  ohecure 
eul>jecta  as  the  history  of  the  fuerM  of  the  different 
Basque  pronnces ;  of  the  curious  custom  of  la 
canaA}  of  the  Gagota;  and  also  a  reetomtion 
aad  tzaaalation  of  all  the  earliest  passages  in 
Basque,  and  atafions  of  Basque,  to  he  found  in 
French  authon— the  passage  in  Rabelais ; 
that  in  PolBeoa's  comedy  entitled  Le  poite  basqm; 
the  letter  produced  at  the  triid  of  Ohnlais  under 
Kichelieu,  &c.  Thia  careful  collection  of  these 
and  other  such  laritMB  will  1)6  found  not  only  of 
interest  to  the  curious  reader,  but  a  great  economy 
of  time  and  research  to  the  historian  and  ethnolo- 
gist. M.  Vinaon,  when  treating  of  Basque  and 
the  Dravidian  tongnes,  has  an  adrantage  over 
many  a  Jinguist  in  being  practically  conversant 
with  the  imom  add  the  country  of  which  he 
writes.  In  discussing,  however,  the  origin  of 
tbeifuerM  he  does  not  seem  to  us  to  have  quite 
sufficientlj  distingniahed  the  divers  sources  of 
diffeieot  portions  of  them.  The  ancient  liberties 
of  the  South  of  Fiance  and  of  Northern  Spain,  we 
would  suggest,  are  derived  from  many  different 
anceators — partlv  from  the  old  Roman  municipal 
institutions  in  the  larger  towns ;  partly  from  the 
pastoral  rights  which  are  almost  a  necessity  under 
the  ge(^Taphical  conditions  of  the  soil,  and  rights 
similar  to  which  are  to  be  found  wherever  like  con- 
ditions exist ;  part  is  certunly  derived  from  Keltic 
institutions ;  some  little  may  have  been  introduced 
from  Gothic  or  Teutonic  sources ;  but  Feudalism 
^ve  simply  the  form  in  which  the  charters  are 
cast,  and  none  of  the  substance.  The  "  fueros  ** 
or  "fora"  are  not  charters  "octroyfis"  bv  the 
grace  of  feudal  lords  or  chieftains,  but  are  tne  re- 
coToition  of  long  anterior  rights,  and  are  intended 
as  barriers  against  future  encroachments  on  those 
rights.  M.  Vinson  is  quite  correct  in  stating  that 
tlu»y  were  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  Basques,  hut 
common  at  least  to  the  whole  Pyrenean  re- 
gum.  The  names  of  the  journals  ia  which  these 
articles  fint  appeared  sufficiently  indicate  the 
political  prinaples  of  the  writers.  Both,  too, 
avow  themselvu  udent  disciples  of  Schleicher, 
and  consider  the  science  of  language  (la  Unguis- 
tique)  to  be  simply  a  department  of  natural  history, 
and  both  occasionally  remark  with  emphasis  on 
what  they  term  the  "  Metaphysical  School "  of 
Max  Miiller.  But  the  study  of  language  is  hardly 
ret  foffidently  advanced  to  be  able  to  discard  the 
labours,  or  definitively  to  reject  the  theories,  of 
either  sehooL  The  bare  facts  are  not  yet  ade- 
qoately  collected  ;  and  more  than  one  hypothesis, 
by  which  investigators  may  co-ordinate  their 
facts,  may  be  now  admiariUe,  provided  only  tJiat 
a  rigorously  aciwtifio  method  of  search  m  em- 
pUryed,  and  what  ia  fiwt  be  carefully  distingmshed 
trom  what  is  oalj  theory. 

Mocso  Staw  Doon,  late  Extra  Aasistant- 
Commissioner,  British  Burma,  has  published  at 
Hangoon  an  interesting  essay  on  the  SaurcfB  and 
OnE/m  of  Bvddkiat  Law,  in  which  he  enumerates 
maoy  hitherto  unknown  Burmese  codes.  Their 
nmet  sn  mostly  Pali  words,  as,  e.^.,  Dama 
Wttlatha,  Dama  fFeesayah,  Menu  T^wwo  Dama- 
t^iUf  which   appears   to  stand   for  Sanskrit 
DUrma-VOdta,  iMnrma-FtMayn,  Manu-TtkO- 
Ijltmrmaedttrtif  respectively.    Further  investiga- 
ti(»swiu  tend  to  show  how  much  of  Pali  the 
works  thoDoaelves  contain ;  at  all  events,  to  judf^e 
from  some  of  the  titles  mentioned  in  this  essay,  it 
is  likifjy  to  be  a  much-corrupted  sort  of  Pali, 
kiinilar  to  that  in  wMch  the  only  Pali  law-book 
cf  which  we  have  as  yet  any  knowledge,  the 
Mmaudra^  is  written.    It  has  ijeen  shown  by  Br. 
limt,  in  his  excellent  analysis  of  that  work  (in 
the  JtuiiMeAe  Siudten,  i.,  316),  that  it  is  not  more 
than  about  two  hundred  years  old,  and  it  is  very 
prjfaable  that>  the  chums  of  a  high  antiquity 
which  the  author  of  the  present  paper  raises  in 
behalf  of  some  of  the  Burmese  codes  mentioned 
by  him  are  whoUj  unfounded.  But  it  is  quite  as 


probable — nay,  almost  certain — that  a  considerable 
part  of  the  subject-matter  they  contain  mounts 
back  to  ancient  Indian  sources ;  and  this  makes 
them  highly  important  to  us,  especially  as  the 
Buimesa  codes  xmresent  the  only  nrnains  of 
aneiait  Buddhistic  uteratuze  that  weknow  of^  with 
the  exception  of  the  law-books  of  Siam  and  of  Bali, 
regarding  which  too  Uttie  is  known  to  make  a 
trustworthy  estimate  of  them.  It  is  greatiy  to  be 
desired,  therefore,  that  persons  resident  in  Burma 
may  furnish  us  with  further  information  regard- 
ing, and  with  copies  of,  the  native  codes  appa- 
rently so  abundant  both  in  British  Burma  and  the 
other  parts  of  the  ancient  Empire  of  Burma. 

The  study  of  Oomparatire  Jurisprudence  seems 
to  be  gaining  ground  now  in  Germany  also.  We 
have  received  the  first  number  of  a  scientific 
periodical,  called  Zeittchrijt  fUr  vergleichende 
£echtswmen»chaft,  which  will  devote  its  pages 
exclusively  to  that  line  of  investigation  so  ably 
opened  and  pursued  by  Sir  Henry  Maine  in  this 
country.  Tne  present  instalment  is  a  very  good 
one,  and  we  would  call  attention  especially  to  a 
sort  of  programme  of  thia  new  periodical  con- 
tained in  a  paper  on  "  The  Alms  and  Method  of 
Comparative  Jurisprudence/'  by  one  of  the  joint 
editors,  Prof.  Bernnoft,  of  Rostock.  In  it  there 
is  to  be  found  a  short,  but  very  clear  Und  pre- 
cise account  of  those  legal  institutionB  which, 
being  common  to  all  or  most  Indo-European 
nations,  may  be  traced  back  with  certainty  to  the 
Indo-European  period.  The  other  editor,  Dr. 
Oohn,  of  Heidelberg,  contributes  apa^r  concern- 
ing some  points  in  English  Oommercial  Law,  in 
accordance  wiUi  the  above-mentioned  programme, 
which  indudes  both  investigations  on  ancient  law 
and  on  the  modem  institutions  of  non-German 
nations.  Prof.  Paul  Roth,  the  well-known  jurist, 
is  also  among  the  contributors  to  the  first  number. 
Tin  now.  Prof.  Bernhoft;  observes,  the  labours  of 
German  jurista  have  been  almost  entirely  confined 
to  the  history  of  Roman  and  Teutonic  Law ;  but 
it  is  evident  that  all  researches  concerning  the 
growth  and  early  history  of  institutions  will  have 
to  he  handed  over  to  Oompamtive  Jurisprudence, 
just  as  the  enquiries  into  the  rise  of  the  Unguages 
and  mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome  have  now 
entirely  passea  firom  classical  scholars  to  a  new 
school  or  Oompaiative  Philologists  and  Mythob- 
gists.   

MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES, 
CwaacAL  Socnrn. — (ZHurtda^,  June  20.) 

Db.  Qladstomb,  FJt.3.,  President,  in  the  Chair.  The 
following  papers  wersrsad : — 1.  "  Contributions  to  the 
History  of  the  Naphthalene  Series,  No.  II.,  J3  Naphtha- 
quiDone,"  Dr.  Stenhouse  and  Mr.  Qroves.  By  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  (speci&c  gravity)  1*2  on  this  sub- 
stance mononitro-jS-napbtbsqmDone  was  obtained  in 
red  crystals.  By  the  action  of  dilate  anlpharic  acid 
a  dark-colonred  eompoond  wns  obtained,  which,  on 
rednctioD,  yielded  white  adenlar  crystals,  and,  on 
oxidation,  orange-colonred  prisms.  The  new  qainoDe 
has  the  formula  C^^Hi^O,;  the  authors  propose  to 
call  it  dinaphthyldiqoinone ;  it  is  very  stable.  2. 
"  On  Fyrotritartaric  and  CarbopTTotritartaric  Arids," 
by  Mr.  J.  Harrow.  By  saponifying  diacetosuecinio 
ether  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  the  author  succeeded 
in  preparing  these  two  adds;  the  author  has  obtained 
somam  and  sUver  salts,  and  fiseossea  thnr  oonstitu- 
tion.  8.  *' Laboratory  Notes."  by  Dr.  Armstrong. 
4.  "  On  the  Action  of  Alkaline  Hroobromite  on  Am- 
monium Salts,  Urea,  and  Oxamiae,"  by  Prof.  W. 
Foster.  The  author  gives  a  rhumi  of  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  as  to  the  action  of  hypo- 
bromite  on  ammoninm  salts  and  urea,  with  some 
results  of  his  own ;  he  then  investigates  the  action  of 
hjpobromite  on  oxamide  (74  87  per  cent,  of  its  total 
nitrogen  is  given  ofi*),  and  endeavours  to  sseortain 
the  precise  condition  of  the  snj^ressed  mtEOgen.  6. 
"Action  of  the  Halogens  at  High  TenmeratarM  on 
Metallic  Oxides,"  by  Messrs.  0.  F.  Cross  and  S. 
Suguira.  With  lead  oxides  oiyiodides  are  formed, 
and  with  the  oxides  and  carbonates  of  the  alkaliueeaxth 
metals  in  the  presence  of  o^gen  periodates  are  pro- 
duced. 6,  "  On  Manganose  Tetrachloride,"    Mr,  W. 


W.  Elahsr.  The  author  has  studied  the  action  of  stzong 
hydroehlorie  acid  on  the  black  and  red  (uddes  S 
manganese.  Brown  liquids  are  formed  containiog  a 
highly-chlorinated  manganese  oompoand,  probably 
the  tetrachloride,  which  is  readily  resolved  into  roan- 
ganous  chloride  and  free  chlorine.  7-  "  On  Salts  ot 
Nitrons  Oxide,"  by  Mr.  A.  £.  Menke.  The  sodium 
salt  was  obtained  by  fusing  nitrate  of  soda  with  iron 
filings;  its  properties  and  reactions  wer«  studied. 
Divras*  silvsE-sut  was  prepared,  and  its  coaip<)sition 
confirmed.  8.  "Notes on  ^dder  Colouring  Mattsrs," 
by  Messrs.  E.  Schundt  and  H.  Boemer.  The  authors 
have  prepared  some  quantity  of  mungistin,  and  ex- 
amined its  properties,  also  its  reactions  'with  acetic 
anhydride,  bromine,  potash,  and  nitric  acid.  In  all 
respects  mongiatin  resembles  purpuroxanthie  add. 
0.  "  On  the  Occlusion  of  Hydiogen  by  Co^>nr,"  by 
Mr.  Q.  S.  Johnson.  The  discrepant  between  the  re- 
sults obtained  by  preriovs  sxperimsaters  is  exidained 
( 1)  by  the  fact  tMt  hydrogenised  copper  retains  nearly 
all  its  hydrogen  in  vacuo  st  a  red-hest;  (2)  that  the 
same  metal  occludes  vailing  quantities  of  hydrogen. 
The  amount  occluded  is  in  most  cases  suffidsnt  to  in- 
troduce a  serious  error  in  organic  analjsis.  At  a 
red-heateoppsroxideoeclDdescarbonicaeid.  10.  "On 
the  played  by  Carbon  in  Beduoing  the  Sulphates 
oftheAlka]i«s,'*byMr.  J.  Haebear.  At  a  high  tem- 
perature, with  excess  of  carbon,  sodium  snlphide  and 
carbocic  oxide  are  formed.  At  a  doU  red-heat  sodium 
carbonate  and  carbonic  acid  are  produced  in  addition. 
11.  "  On  the  Action  of  Ethylehlorcarbouate  on  some 
Oxygenated  Haloid  Compounds  of  the  Fatty  Series," 
by  Mr.  O'Neil  F.  Kelly.  The  compounds  employed 
were  allylaleohtddibzonide,  glycerindiehlorhydrin, 
and  epichlorhydrin. 


Phtsicil  Socibtt.— (^vrdny,  June  22.) 

Paor.  G.  C.  Fostbb,  V.-P.,  and  afterwards  Prof.  W. 
0.  Adams,  President,  in  the  Chair.  Prof.  W.  Q. 
Adams  exhibited  a  new  form  of  Polariscc^  luiiabla 
for  projecting  on  to  a  screen  the  figures  formed  by 
any  crystal,  and  for  measuring  the  angle  between  the 
optic  axes. — Mr.  Walter  Baily  read  a  paper  "  On  the 
effect  of  Starch,  Salicene,  Unannealed  Olass,  &c.,  <m 
Polarised  Light."— Prof.  W.  0.  Unwin  made  a  com- 
munication on  the  flow  from  orifices  at  different  tem- 
perstures.  A  paper  recentlyappearod  in  the  Franklin 
Journal  of  Science,  by  Mr.  Isherwood,  giving  results 
of  experiments  on  this  subject,  and,  according  to  him, 
the  volume  discharged  from  a  given  orifice  is  increassd 
by  about  1 2  per  cent,  on  raising  the  temperatnre  from 
about  60°  F.  to  212".  It  is  difficult  to  accept  this 
result,  because  the  friction  is  known  to  dimiush  the 
discharge  by  an  amount  much  less  than  12  per  cent, 
and  no  other  cause  than  decrease  of  friction  can  be 
assigned  to  account  for  Mr.  Isherwood's  results.  In 
the  author's  experiments  the  increase  of  discbarge  at 
190°  above  that  at  was  only  4  per  cent,  with 
coaoidal  orifices  in  the  form  of  the  vena  eontraeta. 
With  thin-edged  orifices  the  variation  of  discharge 
was  still  less.  He  is  disposed  to  think  that  the  great 
increase  of  discharge  in  Mr.  Isherwood's  experiments 
was  due  to  diminution  of  friction  in  a  rather  small 
pipe  leading  to  the  orifices,  and  would  not  occur  with 
any  other  arrangement — Mr.  Qorham  then  read  a 
paper  on  "  Complementary  Colours."  He  stated  that 
the  three  prinmries  are  green,  red,  and  blue ;  that 
yellow  is  a  binary  compound  of  green  and  red ;  and 
that  yellow  and  blue  when  mix^,  form  white.  He 
remarked  that  after  looking  at  a  green  disc  the  eye 
evokes  another  colour  ;  but  the  undulations  must  be 
arrested  by  a  gray  surface.  This  was  proved  by  an 
experiment.  Mr.  Gorham  next  showed  now  the  grays 
can  be  formed  by  cancelling  either  reflected  or  trans* 
mitted  rays  of  white  light.  The  first  of  these  eases 
is  illustrated  Iqr  white  paper  painted  overwith  a  wash 
of  Indian  ink,  and  the  second  by  the  well-known 
Berlin  tiles  in  which  light  and  ehade  are  obtained  by 
giving  varying  thicknsaa  to  the  ware.  He  showed 
that  this  liut  effect  may  be  imitated  by  piling  strips 
of  paper  to  varying  heighta,  and  he  has  succeeded 
in  photQgrsphing  geometrical  figures  so  furmed. 
A  method  of  arresting  and  showing  the  compleoien- 
tsries  was  then  shown.  Six  thicknesses  of  white 
paper  are  gummed  together  and  cat  into  a  ring,  a 
rin^  of  the  same  size  and  shape  being  also  cut  from 
a  disc  of  coloured  paper,  and  the  white  ring  is  let  in 
to  fill  its  place.  On  obserriog  such  a  disc  by  white 
transmitted  light  the  complement  is  seen  through  the 
ring. — Prof.  S.  P.  Tbompson  exhibited  a  series  of 
magnetic  figures  illnstmung  decteodynamie  relations. 
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The  lines  of  magnetic  force  Around  a  vira  carr;ing_  a 
magnetic  current  can  be  shown  by  passing  a  ■wire 
tbrough  a  glass  plate,  strewing  iron  filings  around 
and  tapping  the  plate  gently.  The  filings  may  be 
fixed  in  tiieir  places,  if  the  plate  has  preTiously  ueen 
gummed  and  dried,  by  softening  the  gum  with  steam. 
Such  a  prepaKd  plate  may  be  used  to  project  the 
fignm  ot  toe  magnetic  carres  in  the  lantern.  Two 
paniUl  likecnrreota  attract,  their  cuivcs  forming  a 
figure  iUuatrntiTe  of  the  action  ;  or  they  repel  if  tra- 
Telling  in  opposite  directions,  the  n>pulaion  also  being 
erident  &om  the  form  of  the  curres.  It  was  shown 
by  a  wriea  of  such  lantem  slides  that  a  very  large 
number  of  electrodynamio  rolatioss  can  be  illustrated 
by  cunree  prodooad  in  thia  manner.  Figures  were 
thrown  opoo  the  screen  illustrating  tlie  law  of  oblique 
cnrrects,  the  attraction  of  a  magnet  into  or  its  repul- 
sion out  of  a  circuit,  the  deflection  of  a  magnetic 
needle  by  a  current,  and  the  mutual'  tendency  of  a 
current  and  magnetic  pole  to  rotate.  A  very  curious 
flgOM  was  produced  by  a  current  running  through  a 
magoet  longitndiaally.  A  tcaosTerae  section  of  the 
liaea  of  foiee  at  a  pole  gars  nather  the  radial  lines 
of  the  magnet  nor  the  drcniar  lines  of  the  current, 
'but  a  series  of  q>iral8.  It  was  argued  that  Faraday's 
conception  of  the  lines  of  force  tending  to  shorten 
tbemselres  supplied  the  means  of  interpreting  the 
physical  effects  indicated  by  the  lines  of  force  in  the 
T^riooB  figures.— The  secretary  read  a  paper  by  Mr. 
Hinton  "  On  the  Co-ordination  of  ^pace."  —  An 
adaptatioii  of  the  telepbooa  and  microphone  for  com- 
mtmicatiBg  vibrations  to  the  phoneidosoope  by  Hr. 
Tisl^y  was  tlua  shown. — Mr.  A.  Haddon  exhibited  a 
modified  form  of  miexophone. 


RoTAi  Asiatic  Socibty. — {Monday,  Jvly  1.) 

Sir  H.  C.  Kawlinson,  K.C.B.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
A  paper  was  read,  communicated  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Keene, 
District  Judge,  Agra,  entitled  "  Note  on  Msurique's 
Mission  and  the  Catholics  in  the  Times  of  Shah 
Jehan."  In  this  paper  Mr.  Keene  gave  an  interesting 
account  of  Sebastian  Manriqna,  an  Eremite  Monk  of 
St.  Augnstine,  whose  "  Itinerary  "  was  onginaUy  pub- 
lished at  Bome  in  1853.  Maurique  travelled  through 
India  at>out  1640,  and  spent  some  Ume  at  the  Court 
of  the  Great  Mnghal,  with  whom  he  exercised  sufR- 
cient  infioence  to  obtain  the  release  of  the  Prior  of 
Hugli,  who  had  been  imprisoned  for  eight  years  at 
Agra. 


FINE  ART. 

THl  ZNIBBHAnONAL  SXHIBmOK,  PABXS,  lS7ti. 
(Fowth  Notice.) 
The  Auatro-Hungarian  section  is  illustrated  by 
one  of  the  great  names  of  the  Exhibition.  Munk- 
acsy  belongs,  indeed,  to  Enrope,  and  bis  Fille%  de 
M^m  ia  a  superb  example  of  his  worh.  It  not  only 
exhibits  all  the  besutdful  qualities  of  M.  Munkacay'a 
painting,  but  it  is  a  subject  admirably  in  harmony 
with  his  special  scale  of  colour.  The  grave  Puri- 
tan interior  is  set  before  us,  with  its  sober  air  of 
spotless  order,  of  quiet,  with  its  solid  furniture, 
oevoid  of  any  toucn  of  Iij];htnesa  or  elegance,  yet 
not  without  a  certain  serious  cliarm,  auch  as  lurks 
about  the  three  young  g^ls  whose  faces  shine 
upon  us  out  of  tbe  sbadows^fprls  of  sbud  demean- 
our, grey-robed  like  nuns,  though  bright  with  all 
the  fiwshness  and  tenderneu  of  foutii.  The  figure 
of  thair  lather,  the  figun  <Mf  Milton,  is  adouiabl^ 
expreedTef  his  attitude,  tbe  morement  of  hu 
hamb>,  his  painful  look— the  look  of  a  bliod  man, 
of  a  poet,  of  a  thinker,  of  one  who  seeks ;  the 
varied  shades  of  interest  and  attention  in  the 
three  girls  grouped  round  tbe  table  at  his  side : 
these  are  the  points  in  which  lies  tbe  whole  pathos 
of  the  BituatioQ,and  these  M.  Munkacsj  has  touched 
with  marvellous  discrimination  and  sympathy. 
The  strong,  dark,  warm  colour  of  tbe  tapestry  and 
other  furniture  of  the  room  forms  an  admirable 
setting  to  the  grey  figures  of  the  girls  who  look 
towaixU  the  single  strong  ray  of  light  which  &lls 
from  tbe  only  window  and  strikes  close  to  the 
deep  shadows  out  of  which  glooms  the  black-robed 
form  of  their  lather,  illumining  the  pale,  strong, 
sad,  HTtte  fiM»  which  is  the  centre  of  all  eyes. 


The  value  of  the  flesh  tints  in  this  picture  is 
noticeably  rich  and  beautiful,  and  they  are  no  less 
worthy  of  remark  in  another  large  picture  by  M. 
Munkacsy,  V Atelier  d'un  Peintre,  which  hangs  in 
the  same  room.  He  also,  contributes  a  peasant 
scene,  which  it  is  worth  while  to  compare  with 
the  numerous  and  very  meritorious  pictures  of 
similar  subjecta  exhibited  by  DeAre^r :  these  are 
full  of  quiet  humour  and  careful  observation  ex- 
ceedingly good  of  l^dr  kind,  but  lacking  the  won- 
derful charm  of  touch  and  value  of  tone  which 
diatinguiah  all  M.  Munkacsy^  works. 

Among  tbe  OemuuiB  of  Gennanv  punting  as  a 
rule  is  at  &  discount,  and  colour  no  lees  so.  r.  A. 
Eaulbaeh  forms,  however,  an  honourable  excep- 
tion. He  has  a  little  stndy  of  a  g^l  in  white 
satin  playing  a  lute,  wMch  is  a  really  beautiful 
piece  of  workmanship.  The  figure  is  relieved 
agunst  a  background  of  tapestry  very  well 
painted,  and  the  drawing  and  touch  in  the  hands 
and  arms  is  exquisitely  delicate.  Even  bis  two 
mediaeval  subjects  ore  redeemed  from  the  usual 
masquerade  air  of  that  class  of  work  by  the  per- 
fection of  the  method,  by  the  life  with  which  he 
has  animated  and  the  force  with  which  he  hae 
individualised  hia  models.  The  smaller  of  these 
two  pictures  represents  a  woman  wearing  brown 
fringed  with  blue  and  relieved  with  white,  hold- 
ing to  her  a  little  boy  dressed  in  black.  Tbe  two 
figures  stand  against  a  golden  screen  which  rans 
up  the  centre  uf  the  picture,  leaving  a  vacant 
apace  tm  either  ^de,  afler  a  foshion  in  &vonr 
for  the  treatmoit  of  religious  suhjecte  in  the  fif- 
teenth century.  The  wealth  of  minute  detail,  the 
variety  of  rich  ornament,  expressed  with  a  preci- 
sion and  delicacy  which  recall  the  jewel  designs 
of  Etieone  Delaune,  is  entirely  put  out  of  mght 
bv  tbe  wonderftil  vitality  imparted  to  the  wearers. 
No  precious  stone  could  rival  the  lovely  purity  of 
the  flesh  tint,  the  beantiful  quality  of  which  is 
again  the  most  noteworthy  point  in  a  large  cos- 
tume portrait,  by  the  same  painter,  of  a  young 
girl  standing  against  a  gre^-green  background. 
There  is  nobodv  else  in  this  room  whose  work 
shows  the  same  ^ind  of  excellence. 

The  best  of  Prof.  Menzel's  many  contributions 
is,  I  think,  bis  oil-sketch  of  a  drawing-room,  gay 
with  ball-dresses  and  uniforms,  and  brilliantly 
lighted.  Tbe  little  subject  is  prettily  arranged, 
and  the  rich,  warm  colour  and  fine  tone  are  moat 
remarkable.  His  la^  work,  a  Scene  in  an  Iron 
Foundry,  which  hangs  near,  has  none  of  the  charm 
of  the  httle  ballroom  sketch ;  it  scarcely  makes  a 
*'  picture,"  but  the  impression  of  confusion,  noise, 
heat,  and  repeated  movement  of  risiiw  and  filling 
hammers,  is  very  ably  and  vigorous^  conveyed. 
Some  of  hia  water-colours  placed  upon  the  screens 
in  the  centre  of  the  room  snow  the  same  wonder- 
ful beauty  of  colour  and  ocecution  as  distia- 
guiahes  his  small  oil-painting ;  the  twisted  columns 
on  either  side  of  the  high  altar  in  a  sketch  of  part 
of  Innsbruck  Cathedral  are  specially  noticeable  for 
the  skill  and  delicacy  with  which  they  are  ren- 
dered. As  a  rule,  however,  colour  and  execution 
are  not  attractive  in  the  Qerman  school.  The  wit 
and  point  of  Knaus's  popular  pictures  lose  enor- 
mously from  tbe  heanneas  and  blackness  of  his 
colour.  His  Funeral  attracts  g^teat  attention,  hut 
his  Diipute,  a  pietuie  of  nz  men  in  eager 
controvert,  seated  nnmit  a  teU»  in  a  caft,  is 
really  a  better  apedmen  of  his  talent.  It  shows 
to  advantage  all  Herr  Knaus's  wonderful  powers 
of  observation,  and  even  of  creation  of  types. 
Another  and  smaller  work — an  apt  little  Jew  boy 
taking  a  lesson  in  "doing  business"  from  his 
delighted  father— is  characterised  by  the  most 
kindly  and  lively  humour;  and  it  is  this  same 
kindliness  of  humour,  coupled  with  great  keenness 
in  observation,  which  imfArts  intareat  to  the  most 
familiar  themes  as  bandied  by  Herr  Knaus. 
Some  such  quality  is  wanting  to  vivify  the 
very^  careful  study  by- Bokelmann  of  the  crowd 
leaving  a  Yolks-Bank  in  Berlin,  The  figures 
icome  pouring  down  a  stone  staircase  on  &e  nght, 
and  then  scatter  in  gronpa  eager  in  diaenaiitni  and 


calculation  all  along  the  pavement  in  front.  The 
execution,  however,  is  not  good,  but  the  actors 
show  considerable  character  and  physiognomy, 
and  the  arrangement  is  careful  and  suMcient. 
Herr  Bokelmann  showa,  indeed,  tbroughoat  that 
he  has  studied  his  subject  as  it  should  be  studied 
by  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  yet — it  reminds 
one  pamfully  of  umilar  scenes  as  treated  by  Mr. 
Frith. 

Herr  Bokelmann  belongs  to  the  Diiraddorf 
school,  and  it  would  seem,  aa  a  role,  that  all  those 
who  belong  to  the  school  of  Dtiaseldorf  command 
less  pleasant  quality  and  colour  in  their  work  than 
the  men  who  come  from  Munich:  for  instance, 
Liigel,  who  has  one  specially  well-piunted  little 
picture  of  sheep  tumbling  headlong  out  of  a  pen ; 
Petersen,  whose  half-length  of  three  women  in 
mediaeval  costume  praying  in  a  church  comer  is 
very  bright  and  fr^h ;  and  Schandolph,  who  has 
a  very  pretty  littie  passage  of  landscape  in  a 
picture  with  some  rather  lame  figures  also  in 
mediaeval  costume;  all  these  three  axepapila  of 
Munich. 

Gyzis,  also,  whose  Fianqaillet  en  Qrhce  is  one 
of  the  beat  pictures  that  the  Greek  section  can 
show,  has  studied,  I  believe,  at  Munich.  His 
subject  is  the  betrothal  of  a  little  boy  and  girl, 
who  join  hands  at  the  far  end  of  a  room  filled 
on  both  fttdes  with  a  gov  and  admiring  crowd  of 
friends  and  relations.  There  are  also  several  pic- 
tures catalogued  under  the  name  of  Nibiforos  (Ij.), 
but  which  bear  the  signature  N.  AYTPA2,  wnlch 
have  something  of  the  grace  andpcnnt  of  Hamon's 
Ma  Soeitr  n'y  ett  pat.  The  most  noticeable  are 
Le  Baiter  and  Za  VeilU  de  la  NouvelU  Ann6e.  Le 
fntifer  is  exchanged  between  a  boy  and  girl.  She, 
clad  in  white  and  hardly  as  tall  aa  the  lily  at  her 
side,  stands  alone  in  a  small  walled  court,  but 
through  a  tiny  opening  above  her  seat  in  a  cool 
recess  the  little  lover  puts  his  head,  and  the 
childish  lips  meet.  In  La  Veille'de  la  Nouwll^f 
Ann£e  we  f^ain  see  a  little  walled  court,  in  which 
a  whole  band  of  children  stand,  pl&ying-ia  tbe 
New  Year,  and  the  elders  of  the  house  come  out 
to  listen  under  tbe  clear  blue  sky  of  a  southern 
winter.  The  tone  of  colour  in  both  these  works 
is  firm  and  delicate,  and  the  chUdren  are  sympa- 
thetically studied,  but  in  spiie  of  a  (»rtain  ioteign 
nalveti,  and  an  unfamUiar  ^rpe  of  dress,  of  form, 
and  even  of  gestiire  and  expression,  the  arrange- 
ment and  method  of  the  work  suggest  French  or 
at  least  Belgian  teaching ;  there  is,  however,  no 
clue  to  the  school  in  which  M.  Nikofbros  has  been 
trained  given  by  the  catalogue. 

In  the  case  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  we  are  rarely 
left  in  doubt  OS  regards  the  school  in  which  their 
painters  have  received  their  education.  Salmson, 
although  a  Swede  by  birth,  is  in  truth  a  Parisian. 
His  Bmeurs  de  Setteraves  en  Fioardiej  and  Sou- 
venir  de  la  Ficardle — a  careful  study  of  a  peasant- 
woman  resting  by  the  wayside— are  not  onlj  pic- 
tures of  Frenui  peasants,  but  of  French  peasanta 
seen  by  an  eye  trained  in  the  practice  of  a  French 
atelier.  Hagborg  also,  who  contributes  L'Atlente 
and  Sottoenir  de  Sre^iffne,  datee  both  his  worka 
from  Paris.  VAttente  is  a  lif»«ae  fignre  at  a 
fisher^rl  standing  at  the  end  of  a  pitt  which 
iuta  out  between  sea  and  skj,  and  holding  her 
baby  in  her  anns;  ^woeatbr  deBrdagnBiM^vna^ 
picture  of  a  girl  knittii^  in  the  snmrner  fidda 
parts  of  the  landsea^  are  nally  well  handled, 
and,  although  the  work  in  tbe  ^ure  is  very  in- 
sufficient, it  shows  an  advance  on  LAttenU,  which 
was  executed  a  year  jumvioualy.  Fauli,  too,  also 
dates  from  PariB.  His  picture  of  four  peasant 
women  sitting  on  a  bank  watching  the  open  sea. 
is  noticeable  for  a  certain  charm  of  sentiment,  and 
for  tbe  laige  way  in  which  the  masses  are  seen,, 
but,  as  in  the  simihir  subjects  tre.ited  by  Salmson 
and  Hagboig,  as  soon  aa  one  dwells  npon  the- 
figures  the  work  seems  insnificient.  Eosa,  who 
con^butes  his  already  well-known  figures  Xa 
DSbuttmte  and  Vlntroductioti,  mustalso  oe  added 
to  the  list  of  these  Swedish  artists  ^niciled  at 
:Fwia. 
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Among  the  namea  of  those  Towed  to  the 
stud;  of  peasant  life,  that  of  the  Dutch  painter 
laraela  ia  fiunooa.  He  does  not,  however,  show 
to  great  advanta^^.  Of  the  four  works  ex- 
hibited bj  him  La  Fete  de  Jeanne  ie  an  example 
of  his  uleht  at  ita  best.  The  attitude  and 
movement  of  the  children  eager  with  ex- 
pectation of  the  feast  in  honour  of  Jeanne,  the 
simple  grave  manner  of  the  mother  who  ladles 
out  the  treat,  are  touched  irith  great  delicacy 
and  frankness,  and  the  variety  of  the  accessories 
attracts  attention  from  the  want  of  firmness  and 
Ineadth  in  the  handling  of  the  masses.  In  Seui 
(lu  Jlfonde,  aa  it  seema  to  me,  the  touchii^r 
nature  ot  the  sol^eet  &ila  eafoelj  of  ito  due 
eolemmty  of  effiiet  in  confieonence  of  defective 
method.  The  gloom  dmng^  whicb  is  seen  the 
londj  wife  watcbii^  Iry  hor  dead  is  so  Inoken 
and  spottj  that  it  loses  all  the  impresrive 
character  of  shadow.  It  seems  not  to  nMsesa  the 
Jaminoos  qnafity  of  tme  shadow — of  shadow  into 
which  we  can  see.  M.  laraelfl*  practice  in  oils  re- 
minds one  of  the  way  in  which  H.  Fr^re  treats  the 
backgronnds  of  his  chalk-drawing — making  hay, 
as  it  were,  in  all  directions  with  showers  of 
crose  strokes,  so  that  we  lose  all  sense  of  definite 
meaoiii^  and  shape,  and  the  Tilae  and  beauty  of 
shadow  diuppear. 

How  beautiful  shadow  can  be,  how  full  of 
light,  of  'Ufe,  and  varie^,  the  works  of  Pasini 
can  show  us ;  they  are,  indeed,  with  the  excpjption 
of  those  of  De  Nittis,  almost  the  only  things 
worth  looking  at  in  the  Italian  section.  Pasini 
eiMbits  in  au  eleven  paintings,  and  as  the  sub- 
jects are  all  Oriental,  and  several  are  treated  on 
madi  the  same  sehemOf  the  first  imnreesim  is  a 
little  diaeoangiiifr,  althoiigh  each  work  is  in  itself 
a  «b^«nnra  of  orilliant  and  delicate  coIodt  and 
toocL  Vn  Umiowv  de  Qnutantnuplet  with  its 
M^t  HHM^  of  gay  hues  set  in  the  white  marbld 
of  the  long  quay,  which  stretches  into  the  dis- 
tanoe  between  sparkling  waters  and  a  sky  radiant 
with  Ught,  is  no  leas  competent  and  eom|iete  in 
exeevtion  than  the  TMidering  of  very  difierent 
effeet»— ancli  ss  Un  Ordre  ttlmprisomtement  or 
Cortr  turn  tieux  Ootiak.  In  these  two  last  pio- 
tnres  M.  Fterini  employs  a  very  simple  and  eflee- 
tire  method  of  treatment,  whiim  recalls  the  some- 
what eimiJar  and  mifailing  reeource  of  decorators 
in  the  Watteaa  ^enrs  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
Baaed  on  the  deep  shadows  of  the  court, 
is  relieved  on  a  brilliant  backgronnd 
ly-lit  white  walls,  above  which  rona  a 
'  shadow  cast  uomoverhai^i^  roofs. 

  ray  the  very  utmost  value  is  oUaiaed  for 

the  rtrip  of  mnlight  in  which  the  fisnres  are  sera, 
and  an  rfbet  of  eztnoidinary  vividness  and  dm- 
l^t^  m  eeetind.  The  fignree  themselTes  in  M. 
PsaiBi'a  work  are  always  foil  interest  for  his 
wit  and  invention  in  the  selection  of  tvpes  and 
eipiMaion,  and  the  felicity  of  touch  with  which 
he  zeudera  them  never  &ils  him.  He  can  scarcely, 
however,  be  reckoned  to  the  credit  of  Italy:  hia 
perfect  taste  and  judgment  have,  alas  I  little  in 
common  with  tlie  tricky  and  often  absurd  dls- 
playa  in  which  his  countrymen  as  a  rule  delight, 
and  which  form  the  staple  of  thur  contributions. 
N'ar  can  the  faithful  observation  and  skilful  ex- 
^rotion  of  M.  De  Nittis,  whose  scenes  from  the 
■ttreats  of  London  and  Paris  are  iamiliar  to  us  all, 
be  onmted  except  to  the  honour  of  France. 

Bat  the  claims  of  France  are  not  limited  by 
SnTops :  in  the  American  section  we  find  that 
nevly  every  work  of  above  average  merit  has  been 
«xeented  in  a  French  ateUer.  Becfcwith's  very 
aowerful)  bat  rather  coarse,  costume  portrait  of  a 
drwed  !b  black  and  holding  a  fiucon  on  his 
wziat  ia  dated  Paris,  1878 :  Hamilon's  very  vulgar 
bat  ftimUe  stndy  of  a  gin  throwing  herself  about 
in  fitt  of  k«^1ier  over  a  ^nant  oontribution  by 
GnTiB  to  tM  Jottnui  pour  Jtire  also  bears  the 
mmn  dbte.  Erco  where  there  ia  no  positive 
utmtenwit,  the  arrangeineDt  and  dash  both  of 
mnr  and  painting,  as  in  Shirlaw's  Sheep-ahear- 
im  iA*  Bmarim  SigNandtf  jKont  to  the  influ- 


ence of  French  teaching.  As  a  rule  the  subjects 
of  the  works  exhibited  in  this  section  are  fiu>- 
nlehed  by  Europe,  but  if  by  any  chance  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  United  States  are 
dealt  with^  there  is  no  trace  of  anything  like 
special  national  character  in  their  treatment. 

The  only  people  who  really  seem  to  stand  free 
from  French  influence  are  the  English.  "Aprte 
nous,"  say  the  French  painters,  "  il  n'y  a  que  les 
Anglais."  Of  course  "  aprSs  nous  "  means  a  very 
long  way  after  indeed,  and  there  cannot,  it  is 
true,  be  a  doubt  but  that  in  what  respects  technical 
knowledge,  in  excellence  of  arrangement,  and 
assured  mastery  of  sound  method,  the  French 
are  infinitely  our  superiors.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  may  be  allowed  that  we  show  greater  iotelli- 
gmce  and  point  in  choice  of  wibjec^  and  in  treat- 
ment we  for  the  moat  part  preserve,  what  is  very 
precious,  a  distinctly  national  character.  Mr, 
Leighton  of  course  Bcareely  belongs  to  ns:  his 
admirably-drawn  JKMd  and  his  almost  oveiydainty 
and  delicately  graceful  JIftute  Xssion  have  not, 
either  in  punting  or  treatment,  any  of  the  charac- 
ter proper  to  the  English  school ;  and  we  have 
deciaedty  no  claim  to  Alma  Tadema,who  exhibits 
with  us,  and  whose  splendid  series  of  works  forms 
one  of  the  chief  attrsbctions  of  our  section ;  but  the 
names  of  Millais,  Watts,  Landseer,  Herkomer, 
Bume  Jones,  Walker,  Orchardson,  Boughton, 
Leslie,  Morris,  Moi^an,  Holl,  are  nationally  repre- 
sentative. It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  the 
contributions  of  men  whose  work  is  so  well  known 
at  home ;  but  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  interest- 
ing to  note  the  impression  which  English  work 
makes  upon  French  artists.  It  may  be  said  that 
the  judgment  passed  at  home — ^not  the  popular 
judfi^ent,  but  the  judgment  of  those  who  seriously 
study  the  work  oi  the  day — is  in  the  main  con- 
firmed. It  moat,  however,  he  remembered  that  a 
very  gnat  source  of  interest  to  fbreigners  is  to  be 
found  in  the  novelty  of  the  types  rendered.  The 
virginal  candour  of'^ the  young  En^ish  girl  as  seen 
in  the  three  portraits  of  Sant's  Pint  Fott,  or  in 
the  delicate  works  of  Leslie,  attracts,  hj  the  novel 
beauty  of  its  upset,  the  eyes  of  men  accustomed 
to  a  wholly  different  air.  Leslie,  too,  is  at  once 
understood  as  in  some  measure  heir  of  the  qualities 
which  made  Eiv^lish  painting  fair  and  excellent  in 
the  hands  of  Gainsborough  and  Reynolds ;  and 
Bougbtonalso,  whosework  is  now  infinitely  stronger 
and  more  sufficient,  is  at  once  appreciated  in  the 
same  sense :  his  types  are  English,  his  painting  is 
English,  his  choice  of  colour,  of  subject,  seems 
essentially  English.  For  the  same  reason  Mr. 
Orchardaon's  Queen  of  Swords  is  never  wanting  in 
a  crowd  admiring  the  delicacv  and  vivacity  of  his 
toudt,  the  excellence  of  his  by-play,  the  amusing 
vartety  of  his  expressions  and  gestures.  But  the 
solid  excellence  of  the  workmanship  and  the 
gresipovrer  of  in^vidnaliuiwcharacter  shown  by 
Mr.  EtorlKHner  in  his  CMteoFemionert  bring  him 
in  perhaps  a  greater  number  of  sufeu;ea  than  are 
accorded  to  any  other  ptunter  in  uese  rooms, 
though  Millais,  whose  portraits  find  most  enthusi- 
astic admirers — chiefiy  among  the  younger  men, 
the  Modems,  who  liorder  on  the  Impression- 
ists— contributes  one  Uttle  work,  The  Gafnbler'i 
Wife,  which  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  com- 
plHement  rSutei.  Landseer's  Sick  Monkey  may 
also  challenge  comparison  for  perfection  of  execu- 
tion with  any  work  of  the  same  kind  ever  pro- 
duced. The  punting  of  the  fur  is  a  marvel  of 
dexterity,  and  the  beauty  of  the  general  tone  could 
hardly  be  surpassed.  The  beauty  of  tone,  too, 
and  the  st^le,  which  is  really  large  and  noble  in 
several  of  mi>  Watts's  contributions,  ia  readily 
reeo^nsed,  and  that  in  ^  spite  of  the  stxange 
blemishes  and  defects  with  which  we  are  all 
&miliac  in  the  work  of  this  most  unequal 
painter.  His  PsBw,  Juno,  and  ilftnsrNi,  ana  his 
portndts  of  Mra.  Percy  Wyndham  and  of  Mr. 
Calderon,  show  well ;  that  of  Joachim  ia  unfortu- 
nately almost  invisible,  ovring  to  the  play  of  %ht 
upon  the  glass  which  covers  it:  and  I  cannot  but 
think  that  the  large  rej^ca  of  Lwe  and  Death  has 


not  the  charm  and  grace  of  movement  which  dis- 
tinguished the  smaU  originaL  Finally,  there  are 
not  wanting  a  few  who  intelligentiy  honour  the 
work  of  Mr.  Bume  Jonee.  It  is  too  much  the 
fashion  here  to  talk  exdusively  of  the  "  languor- 
ous sentiment "  of  this  painter,  of  the  "  subtle 
and  mysterious  yeamings,"  &c.,  &Q.  (the  beauty 
or  detestableness  of  all  which  is,  indeed,  mere 
matter  of  taste  and  opinion^  and  to  leave  unob- 
served the  qualities  on  whicn  alone  the  enduring 
reputation  of  an  artist  can  be  founded.  The 
profound  study  of  the  great  masters  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance  which  deejdT  affects  the  character  of 
Mr.  Jones's  work,  the  fine  taste  and  knowledge 
which  guides  his  choice  of  form,  and  the  beauty 
of  his  colour,  are  shown  perhaps  to  best  effisct  in 
Love  amid  the  Rvms,  one  of  his  contribations  to 
the  water-colour  section.  This  section  is,  indeed, 
not  the  least  interesting  portion  of  the  English 
Exhibition.  The  drawings  of  F.  Walker,  of  Mr. 
Pinwell,  Mrs.  Allingham,  and  many  more,  show  a 
singleness  of  tum,  a  beauty  of  execution,  and  a 
frankness  of  character,  which  we  look  for  almost 
in  vun  in  more  ambitious  work. 

E.  F.  S.  Paiiisov. 


ZniANB  POBTBAITB  OV  THE  DU0BX8S  XLBAHOBA. 
OV  UKBCtO. 

A  ouBiouB  hypothesis  is  started  in  the  current 
number  of  the  Zeitachrift  fur  biidende  Knntt  by 
Prof.  Moritz  Thausing,  concerning  three  of  Titian^ 
celebrated  female  portraits  in  the  Florentine 
galleries  and  another  in  the  Belvedere  GsIInt  at 
Vienna,  which,  not  being  so  well  known,  has  been 
etched  by  linger  as  a  frontispiece  to  the  article. 
All  these  four  portraits,  usually  designated  by  the 
namee  of  the  "  Bella  di  Tiziano,"  "  Venus,"  '"^Por- 
trait of  the  Duchees  of  nrtnoo,"  and  the  example 
at  Vienna  umply  as  a  "semi-node  figure  of  a 
young  g^rl,"  are  considered  by  Pro£  Thaonng  to 
represent  one  and  the  same  person,  who  is  no 
other  than  the  beautiful  Eleanora  Gonum, 
Duchess  of  Urblno,  the  daughter  of  Isabel 
d'Este  and  Francesco  Qonzaga.  Titian,  it  is 
known,  ptdnted  portraits  of  this  lady  and  her 
brave  husband,  Francesco  Maria  delui  Kovete, 
in  their  middle  life — magnificent  portraits,  that 
now  hang  in  the  Uffizi — and  it  may  pMsibly 
be  that  "La  Bella"  of  the  Pitti  Palace,  who  u 
evidenUy  a  noble  lady  and  no  mistress  of  Titian 
or  any  man,  represents  the  duchess  in  tiie  fulhiess 
of  her  charms :  bat  it  is  difficult  to  believe,  even 
making  due  allowance  for  the  lax  notions  of  the 
^e,  that  her  husband,  who  was  one  of  the  few 
Italian  princes  who  led  a  tolerably  moral  Ufe, 
allowed  his  yonng  vrife  to  bepainted  for  him  in  the 
TolwptnoBB  attitude  of4he  Veiuu  of  the  Uffizi. 

fib>reoTer,  if  we  aecept  tins  node  flffnre  and 
that  of  the  yoong  girl  whom  Pro£  Thausing 
namee  7%$  Snda  as  porbndta  of  the  Duchess  oi 
Urbino,  why  should  we  not  accept  several  other 
t«intii^,  such  as  that  known  as  the  Migireta  of 
Titian  at  the  Hermitage  at  St.  Petersburg,  the 
Venut  at  Darmstadt,  and  other  fencv  pictures,  as 
they  are  generally  celled,  in  which  tiie  same  type 
of  face  appears  P 

Can  all  these  be  portraits  of  Eleanora  of  Urbino  ? 
Is  it  not  more  likely  that  they  are  merdy  embodi- 
ments of  some  ideal  in  the  painter's  mind,  and 
that  when  painting  the  portmt  of  a  beautiful 
woman  of  a  ty{»e  similar  to  the  image  he  had 
formed,  he  consciously  or  nnconsdousfy  added  a 
took  of  his  mental  ideal  to  the  real  race  before 
him.  If  this  be  not  frequently  done  by  painters, 
how  can  we  account  for  the  curious  resemblance 
that  is  oftai  ^>paient  in  thor  pc^ti^ts  ?  Then 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Leonardo  painted  the 
supreme  Mona  Lisa  more  than  once:  yet  hex 
beauty  seems  to  have  haunted  his  whole  art,  and 
he  has  ^ven  her  "  ineffiible  smile  "  to  many  of  his 
female  faces.  We  might  aa  well  affirm  that  these 
were  all  portraits  of"<La  Joeonda"  is  that  all 
Titian's  '*BeUaa»  were  portraits  of  Eleanora  of 
Gonsaga. 
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Oertainly  Prof.  Thauaing  brings  forward  various 
little  links  of  evideace  to  prove  hb  thewr^  and 
eapedally  with  regard  to  the  pkture  in  the  Vienna 
Graller^.  For  instance,  a  large  emerald  ring  on 
the  third  finger  of  the  riaht  hand  of  this  portrait 
reappears  (or  one  like  itj  on  the  little  finger  of 
the  left  hand  in  the  portrait  of  the  Duchess, 
cansing  Prof.  Thausing  to  surmise  that  the  third 
finger  of  Hie  matron  had  grown  too  fat  to  retain 
the  betrothal  ring  of  the  bride,  and  that  so  she 
had  transferred  it  to  the  little  finger.  Again,  the 
portrait  of  Isabel  d'Esta,  the  mother  of  Eleanora, 
bj  Titian,  is  of  the  same  size  and  has  the  same 
history  as  that  of  the  Vienna  beauty ;  hut  these 
coincidences  can  hardly  be  accented  as  proofs  un- 
less supported  by  historical  evidence,  and  Prof. 
Thausing  admits  that  this  ia  not  forthcoming. 
Titian's  acquaintance  with  the  Qonzagae,  accord- 
ing to  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Oavalcaaelle,  did  not 
la^pa  until  1623,  whereas  Eleanora's  portrait,  if 
pointed  at  the  lime  of  her  betrothal,  must  have 
been  ewnted  in  1609,  irhea  Titian  was  only 
thirlT-two.  The  execution  of  the  work  is  con-- 
uderod  1^  most  critics  an  ai^ament  agiunst  this 
assumption.  However  this  may  be,  Prof.  Thaua- 
ing's  views  open  a  fair  field  for  speculation  con- 
cemii^  these  celebrated  beauties  painted  by 
Utian,  and  we  look  forward  with  interest  to  the 
further  ailments  which  he  proposes  to  bring 
forward  next  month.  They  will  require  to  l» 
stronger  than  those  he  now  produces,  we  imagine, 
to  establish  his  theory.      Uast  M.  Heaton. 


NOTES  ON  ART  AND  AJtCHAEOLOQY. 

Wb  understand  that  the  !Egyptiaii  obelisk  known 
as  "Cleopatra's  Needle"  is  now  on  the  eve  of 
being  raised  into  its  poution  on  the  Thames 
Emrankment.  The  autnorities  in  whose  charge 
the  monument  ia  have  requested  Dr.  S.  Birch,  of 
the  British  Museum,  to  furnish  them  with  a 
translation  of  the  inscription  on  the  monument. 
It  is  intended  to  have  this  translation  engrossed 
on  parchment,  and  placed  in  a  hermetically-sealed 
case  under  the  base  of  the  "  Needle."  Would  it 
not  have  been  better  if  a  more  durable  material, 
such  as  bronze  or  lead,  were  to  he  made  use  of  P 

M,  JoACHiH  M£nakt,  the  French  Assyrio- 
logue,  and  copertner  with  Dr.  Oppert  in  many 
works  on  Aseyriology — especially  m  the  great 
translation  of  the  Annals  of  Sargon  (b.c.  721) 
from  Ehorsabad,  has  been  staying  in  England  for 
some  time  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  en- 
graved Babylonian  and  As^rian  seals  and  cylin- 
ders in  the  collection  of  the  British  Museum. 
A  French  aduitiflc  institntion  having  offered  a 
pri»  of  1,000  fn.  for  the  faeatasea^  descriptive  of 
the  early  worin  of  art,  M.  Hdnant  intends  to  com- 
pete, and  hence  his  visit  to  England. 

Thb  gallery  of  Count  Schack  at  Munich,  of 
which  we  have  before  spoken  as  being  composed 
entirely  of  fine  eo[nes  of  great  ItMian  paintings, 
priadpeUy  ezecnted  1^  Herr  Wolf,  has  lat^y 
been  enriched  by  three  copies  of  Venetian  pictures 
by  this  artist,  one  of  them  b^g  of  no  less  a  work 
than  'Htiui's  vast  picture  of  the  Pretentation  of 
Ms  Virgm  in  the  Temple  in  the  Academy  at 
Venice,  the  copy  of  which  is  of  the  same  size  as 
the  original — viz.,  twenty-five  feet  in  length  and 
twelve  ftet  in  height.  Thia  work,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  find,  has  taken  Uerr  Wolf  fifteen  months 
of  continuous  labour  to  execute,  and  he  has  now 
brought  it  to  Munich  with  great  rejoicing.  It  will 
almost  want  a  gallery  to  itself  for  its  exhibition, 
but  we  suppose  that  Graf  Schack  has  thought  of 
this  emergency,  and  will  not  be  placed  in  the  igno- 
minious position  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  The 
other  works  copied  by  Herr  Wolf  are  a  fresco  of 
Veronese  in  the  Villa  Masero,  and  a  painting  by 
Giacomo  Bassano  of  the  Baptism  of  St.  LucUla, 
said  to  be  a  very  fine  work  by  this  master. 

Besidb  Prof.  Thausing's  long  article  on  Titian's 
portraits  of  the  Duchess  of  Urbino,  before  men- 
tioned, the  Z^ttchri/t  fiir  hil4ende  Kunst  contains 


the  conclunon  of  Herr  Bubeck's  articles  on  the 
hourgaoia  dwellings  of  Belgium  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centories,  articles  of  eonsideraUe 
interest  at  tiie  present  time,  when  the  ftahion  for 
thia  style  of  decoration  and  rich  interior  fittings 
seems  to  be  revived. 

A  sooiETi  has  lately  been  formed  in  Paris 
under  the  preudency  of  M.  Krantz,  havit^  for  its 
object  tiie  organisation  of  a  series  of  vints  to  all 
the  principal  mosenms,  exhibitioiu,  and  public 
monuments  of  the  capital.  These  visits  are  to  be 
made  under  the  gui^nce  of  well-instructed  lec- 
turers, who  will  explain  to  those  who  may  accom- 
pany them  the  artistic  or  scientific  interest  of  the 
vanous  olgects  under  observation, 

Thb  Belgian  journal  La  FSdSration  AHittigue 
announces  tJie  aiacovery  of  a  picture  by  Frans 
Hals  that  has  hitherto  been  overlooked.  It  is  a 
portrait  of  a  certain  Nicolas  Steenus,  who  was  cw^ 
of  Akersloot  and  a  canon  of  Haarlem  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  centurv.  The  painting, 
which  is  said  to  be  in  Frans  Hals'  finest  stvle, 
bears  the  monogram  of  the  painter  and  the  date 
1660.  It  seems  to  have  renudned  evei  nnce  it 
was  painted  at  Akersloot 

A  LARQB  design  has  been  ordered  by  the  French 
GoTemment  of  Sf.  E.  H^douin,  in  commemoration 
of  the  inau^;uration  of  the  Universal  Exhibition. 
An  etching  is  to  be  executed  from  it  of  the  same 
size  aa  the  original  drawing, 

AiiONS  M.  llifoKa^s  most  recent  works  may  be 
mentioned  a  high  relief  in  marble,  destined  for  the 
tomb  of  Micheiet.  This  ixepreeents  the  great  his- 
torian lying  dead,  while  the  Muse  of  History, 
rising  towards  the  sky,  writes  these  words  upon 
his  tomb :— "L'histoire  est  une  rfisurrection." 
This  work  has  not  yet  left  M.  Mercid's  studio ; 
but  it  is  nearly  finished,  and  will  be  set  up  soon 
between  two  columns  designed  by  Fascalf  as  a 
monument  over  Michelet's  grave. 

Thb  committee  which  was  formed  for  erect- 
ing a  monument  to  Le  Venier  has  adopted  the 
design  for  a  atatne  sent  in  by  M.  Olupo. 

A  VEST  fine  etching  by  Oh,  Waltner  after  a 
portrait  by  Rubena  of  Jean  Charles  de  Oordes  in 
the  Musde  BoyaldeBelgfque  is  given  in  JS'^r^  for 
June  23.  The  etching  is  remarkable  by  present- 
ing almost  the  appearance  of  an  embossed  sonhce, 
so  strongly  are  the  lines  bitten  in. 

Ebratuk,— In  the  article  on  "  Recent  Pkys  " 
in  our  last  number  reference  is  made  to  Mr. 
Irvine's  performance  of  Vanderdecken,  and  to  "a 
certain  air  of  majesty  and  command  which  rarely 
failt  to  desert  this  remarkable  actor  in  picturesque 
and  imaginative  sitoations,'*  For  "fiub*  read 
"  tends." 


Htrsio. 

Mdlle.  Papfeneehc  challenged  public  opinion  in 
the  most  direct  manner  by  undertaki^  the  part 
of  liConora  in  Beethoven's  Fidelio.  The  result 
fairly  justified  the  experiment,  as  the  American 
artist  evinced  a  tolerable  grasp  of  the  exigencies 
of  this  moat  trying  r^,  bur  diortcomings  being 
negative  rather  than  poative.  The  teudisncy  to 
over^emoDstrativeneas  noticed  in  her  deUneation 
of  Valentine  was  no  loi^w  observable,  and  the 
evident  defects  of  her  vocal  method  were  only 
palpable  to  a  conapicuous  extent  in  the  seena  in 
the  first  act  Mdlle.  Pappenheim  deserves  the 
thanks  of  musicians  for  selecting  this  opera, 
as  it  would  be  extremely  unfortunate  if  Beet- 
hoven's great  work  were  allowed  to  drop  out 
of  the  repertoire.  But  Saturday's  perform- 
ance was  in  some  respects  unworthy  of  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre.  The  Florestan  of  Signor 
Bettini  and  the  Rocco  of  Herr  Behrene  were 
painfully  inadequate,  and  the  orchestra  and  chorus 
were  occadonally  at  fault.  Mdllc.  H6l^ne  Cros- 
mond,  who  appeared  as  Marguerite  in  FaitU,  on 
Tuesday  evemng,  may  be  recommended  to  per- 
severe with  her  studies.   She  has  improved  much 


since  she  impersonated  the  character  in  the  winter 
season,  and  having  a  plessing  vtnca,  and  consider- 
able intelli^nce,  should  eventosJly  secure  a  pn- 
miiient  position,  if  not  on  the  Italian,  at  any  rate 
on  the  English  lyric  staj^.  The  part  of  Miephis- 
topheles  was  taken  on  this  oecanon  by  Signor  Del 
Puent^  who  appeared  at  short  notice  in  place  of 
Signor  Rota.  Signor  Del  Puente  is  one  of  the 
most  versatile  of  operatic  vocalists,  and  he  hiia 
fought  his  way  to  the  front  rank  with  remarkable 
celerity.  His  conception  of  Goethe's  fiend  is  not, 
however,  as  yet  a  naished  portrait.  He  sang  the 
music  admirably,  but  there  was  a  tendency  to- 
wards buffoonery  in  his  acting,  more  particularly 
in  the  Garden  Scene. 

Tubsdat's  performance  at  the  Musical  Union 
commenced  with  Rubinstein's  trio  in  B  flat,  Op. 
62,  a  very  clever  and  effective  work.  The  seeond 
movement,  adagio,  with  its  impassioned,  frag- 
mentary phrases  alternated  with  the  solemn  pro- 
gression of  the  chorale,  is  beautiiht,  and  the 
tcheno  ia  also  very  charminff.  It  was  played  to  a 
nicety  by  Messrs.  Papini,  Wiener,  and  Jaell— the 
pianist,  who  naturalfy  has  the  most  important 
share  of  the  wrak,  being  entitied  to  the  chief 
honours.  Beethoven's  quartett  in  F,  Op.  13,  No. 
1 ;  Mendelssohn's  sonata  in  B  flat  for  piano  and 
violoncello;  and  the  cannmetta  from  the  asms 
composer's  quartett  in  E  flat.  Op.  IS,  were  also 
included  in  the  programme.  The  pianoforte  ados 
selected  by  Herr  Jaell  woe  not  yecj  interesdqf, 
two  of  them  being  transcriptions,  and  the  others 
mere  trifles. 

Thb  last  Philharmonic  con<wt  was  givai  on 
Wednesday  evening,  when  Mozart's  ovettuie  to 
Mendeusohnls  ooocert  overtuxe  TKt 
Sebrideaf  Beethoven's  Pastoral  Symphony,  and 
Weber's  Jubilee  overture  formed  the  oruieatral 
portion  of  the  programme.    Mr.  Charies  HallS 
played  Beethoven's  pianoforte  concerto  in  G  in  his 
usual  re&ned  style,  choosing  the  cadenzas  written 
by  the  composer.   The  vocalists  were  Mr.  Bartoa 
McGuckin  and  Mdlle,  Schou.   The  latter  is  prin- 
cipal soprano  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Copenhagen. 
She  sang  Mozart's  "  Gli  angw  dlnfemo  "  in  the 
original  Icey,  reaching  the  F  in  alt  with  apparent 
ease.   The  sixty-sixth  season  of  the  venerable 
Philharmonic  Society  has  been  very  profitiess  in 
an  art  sense.   Not  a  single  novelty  of  any  import- 
ance has  been  introduced,  nor  do  the  directora 
seem  disposed  to  make  any  effort  for  the  encoaTag&< 
ment  of  ^English  music. 

Me.  Feaitcis  Ralph  and  Mdme.  Kate  Roberts 
gave  their  last  chamber  concert  at  the  Rovali 
Academy  Concert  Room  qu  t'je  26th  ult.  I'hel 
chief  items  of  the  very  interesting  programme 
were  Schumann's  piano  quintett.  Op.  44 ;  Brahias's 
string  quartett  in  A  minor,  Op.  61,  No.  3 ;  Schu- 
bert's trio  in  B  flat.  Op.  90 ;  and  Chopin's  BaUade 
in  A  flat. 

At  the  third  g£and  official  concert  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition,  lastTHiuraday  week,  several  interest* 
ing  worl£s  by  Frendi  composers  were  brought 
forward.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  ia  said 
by  the  Hevue  et  Qaxette  Mutieale  to  have  been  a 
selection  from  an  oratorio  entitled  Zes  B4atitndt§t 
by  M.  O^sar  Franck.  The  orchestra  of  La  Seals, 
Milan,  under  the  direction  of  Signor  Faccio,  has 
been  giving  a  aeries  of  concerts  at  the  Trocad^ra 
which  have  been  well  attended.  The  fire  and 
enei^y  of  the  performances  are  highly  commended. 
To-day  the  orchestra  of  the  Popultur  Concerts  at 
Turin,  conducted  by  Signor  Cfeurlo  Pedrotti,  ia  to: 
give  its  first  concert. 

Lauro  Rossi,  director  of  the  Conservatory 
Music  at  Naples,  has  been  obliged  by  ill-heal 
to  resign  his  post, 

Attsust  Luromnt,  a  well-known  pwformer 
and  composer  ibr  the  vidoncello,  died  recently 
Hanover,  wlwre  he  had  been  for  forty-one  years 
member  of  the  Royal  Orchestra,  at  the  ag« 
fifty-eight 

Thb  fourth  Tolume  of  the  late  A.  W.  Amb: 
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Mislory  of  Miuic,  which  was  left  anfimdted  by 
the  anthor,  has  just  been  vnblished  in  its  fr^- 
mentary  fonn,  bj  F.  £.  O.Xeuckart^  of  Leipzig. 
It  tnatB  of  the  portion  of  murical  history  in  tbe 
period  £)lIowiDg  Palestrina,  and  many  mancal 
ezamplee  an  ^Ton^  the  whole  volume  containing 
48r  pages, 

Thb  first  prize  reeentlT  oflered  by  tlie  St.  Pe- 
tersbiuv  Society  fbr  OkamW  Hosic  Has  not  been 
avuded,  as  the  nm[ureB  considered  none  of  the 
vtn-fcs  sent  in  to  m  worUiy  of  the  diatincdtm. 
The  aecood  nize  of  160  ronbles  baa  been  allotted 
to  Bernbard  Scholx  for  a  string  qaartett, 

'Ws  learn  that  Mr.  Usloblm  Lawson^  concert 
ii  fixed  for  the  tenth  of  this  mtmth.  The  programme 
will  comprise  DHo  and  Aenetu,  Foreell'B  first 
opera,  not  performed  since  1677 ;  and  aelectiona 
Irom  QlucS'a  Alcette.  The  chomaes  will  be 
rendered  by  tbe  members  of  the  Oluck  Society  and 
fall  orchestra,  and  the  sdos  by  competent  profes- 
sion^ Ur.  Theo.  Maniala  will  tshe  the  part  of 
Aeneas. 


WKW  FUBUCATIONfl. 

AdBiw  (W.  H.  Do,  Iteipka,  Tcmta,  and  afonnmeata, 

UUo  (K«laoD}  8/S 

Aloook  (B.>,  Art  and  Art  ladutriM  in  Japu.  8yo 

CTlrtna)  lS/0 

AUnd  (PJ.  UnlroBitj  Sxandner,  Ko.  1,  8to 

(^pkin,  Honball  b  Co.)  3/6 
ilr9««r>ToL  xxT.,  JUIIU7  to  June,  1878,  &T0..  (BaoUerj  0/0 
BHki«(Q.).ThToagfa  Death  to  Life,  13010..  <3.TiDBlej)  4/a 
BuBCi  (B.),  CllnlCftl  HlatoiT  ol  tlie  Uedlcal  uaA  Sargloal 

Oteumat  Women,  Snd  ed.,  8ro  (Cbarabill)  3S/0 

fiMford      H.),  OatUne  of  aa  Actitm  In  tbe  C^hanoetj 

DiTMoB,  cr  Sto  (Sterens  It  Sons)  3/S 

Bt^Trarfa  Jfa^aiiNc,  voL  xxxY.,  8ro.,  (CtiKtto  &  Windae)  7/6 
Bctan  (B.),  LU  Gtkj  :  or,  Atthnr  Cbester'B  Conrtabip,  cr 

8to   (Pftrtridge)  8/S 

Knot  (J.  H.),  BefonnaUoa  of  tbe  Cbnich  of  England, 

UI4-1T.  Bn...   (BiTlngtoiu)  16/0 

BoawlA  {J.),  BgypttM  Bdtaf ud  Modern  Thoogbt,  orSvo 

(0.  £eg«D  Phid  ft  Co.)  10/6 
BnithwftlC's  BetnnMct  of  Medidae,  vol.  Izxvll.,  ISmo 

(SlnpUn,  Ibnhan  It  Oo.)  6/6 
Brown  (T.>>  Annals  ot  the  DlirnpUoD,  8ra 

(SlnpUn,  Uonban  A  Go.)  fi/0 
Burton  (R.  F.I.  Gold  Ulim  of  Hldlui  and  tiM  Bnlned 

HUOuite  Cittca.  Sto  (C.  Eegan  Paul  ft  Oo.)  IS/O 

Clartw  (0.>,  Complete  Conoordanoe  to  SbakespeaFS,  nj.  8to 

(Blokort)  SS/0 

CdiUie  (V.  v.),  BrdMHiMt,  M  ed..  or  Sro 

(VUUamiftVorgata)  S/D 
Ooofc(J.),Boriui]faidBjL60btTH:  nsnaoendentaliam, 

erSro  Cciinipkln,  UanhaU  ft  Oo.)  8/S 

CmmiDKbam  (W.).  TbKrioeloat  Lectorea,  8vo  . . . .  (Nisbet)  13/0 
Dawmt  (0.1,  SBrBiona  on  Dally  Life  and  Dnty,  or  8vo 

(O.E«aBFanlftCo.>  S/0 

Dlsmdl  (B.),  Kowda,  10  TOk,  llmo  (Longmaaa)  80/0 

Uandl  (B.), 'nvlaii  Gnr,  IZnto  (Longmana)  ^6 

Djko  (J.  O.),  Atint»a  the  WaA  of  God,  Sfd  ed.,  cr  8to 

(Hiabet)  6/0 

Parrar (CasoD), Saintly Workcn, cr 8to  ....(Utcmlllaa)  6/0 
hnfej  (T.),  DIctlonaiT  ot  Bngliah  SynonjniilSmo 

(Homll)  8/6 

GMOefcRper  (Tbo)  at  HooM^  ^etdtM  of  Natnnl  BIbKwt 

and  KbibI  Lift,  cr  Sro  (Smltti,  BHer  ft  Co.)  S/0 

OaiIbaldi'aUhaBdTiiiu8,aq  (Adama)  1/6 

Odkto  (CL).  Xifo  Htd  Wocda  lA  Obrlst,  trd  ed.,  3  Tola., 

roy  8to  (StnhMi)  30/0 

AnOmm'*  JfiMarfar,  JaimaTT  to  Jane,  1878,  toL  oexlll,, 

8*D   (Otaatto  ft  Wlodna)  8/8 

Ooodman  <T.),  VxwbA  Honna  and  their  Qenden,  cr  8to 

(OnpUn,  HaiahaU  ft  Oa)  S/6 
Geold  (&  B),  'VHIago  OmftaeDoe  <m  the  Creed,  Snd  ed., 

ctSvo  (Ibeten)  8/6 

HndUoB  (I^dr),  Beoret  mitory  ot  the  Court  of  Bagland, 

aSvo  .T(n(^)  6/0 

Batton  (J.),  QnA  londoa,  Z  Tola.,  or  Sro 

  (Cbatto  ft  Wlndna)  8I/« 

mdanaii(flieBrokeaaod(,or8ro  (MaomlUaa)  7/« 

HflBiDla^T«LT..ailargedBedaa,  edited  by  Dr.Tbomas, 

crSve  (Simpklo,  UaiabaU  ft  Oo.)  7/6 

Ban  (■.  C.  P.),  Tbe  Enropeanaln  India,  fto.,  or  8T0 

(CKeganPanlftCo.)  6/0 
Imp  (D.).  Hanoal  ot  TmM  snd  Boat  SaLUnff,  roy  8to 

{FUld  Offlee)  31/0 
(0.  B.),  Dnmatlc  Work* :  Tragadlea,  ISmo 

(Bell  ft  SoQH)  8/6 
tiMaa  (H.),  Bo(A  ot  Jeremiah,  with  BxplMiatory  Hot«, 

„*<,pt.L,iaino  ;  (PhiUpftSon)  3/0 

wciani  (J.},  Hatona  Xheolagy  In  the  Nineteenth  Oen< 

taiy,  cr  8to  (E.  Bnmpns)  8/6 

MilBiaa  (Dean),  History  of  tbe  Jen,  I  rols,  ISmo  (Tegg)  3/6 
It  Jmd  (J.).  Fbetle&l  Worin,  with  Notes,  ftc,  by  J.  Bntd- 

.  »!iaw.  1  Tola,  <T  Sto  (W.  H.  Allen)  19/6 

Mlej  (J.),  DidROt  and  the  Eucydapaedlsts,  3  Toli.,  8to 
i  (Chapman  ft  Hall)  36/0 

I    H(«rE.L.),  Rhoreiof  the  Polar  Sea  :  a  Narrative  o(  tbe 

I      Arctic  Rxpedltfon,lS7A-6,4to  (Uaiona  Ward)10S/0 

M  «ley  (J.  B.),  EMays,  Hlstoriwl  and  Tbeotoglcal,  3  toIs, 

I      »T0   (BlTlngtoiM)  31/0 

Hn.Bartlettandber  (Saaa  at  the  Metropcdltan  Tabo^ 

ude ;  Preface  by  C.  H.  Spargeon,  ISmo  , . .  (Paannore)  3/6 
8«hae<>tt(lL),Tent«yCourt,3Tols.,cr  Sto  (Remington)  31/0 
'■Iiphaot  (Mra.).  Ttao  PrfmntMPath  ;  a  Chapter  In  the 
Anabof  (boXincdonat  Pite,  8  toU.  a- Sto 

(Hmtt  ft  Bbekntt)  81/0 


R«ii(J.),FUto«qiliToCWar,]9mo(O.Eesaa  Panl  ftCo.)  8/« 
Boe  (B.  P.),  Hear  to  Hatnnra  Heart,  lUiHtBated,  I3mo 

(WardftLotA)  8/6 

Bon  (B.  &),  Honor  or  Shame,  8to  (TrUbner)  8/S 

Royal  Boata  (The),  A  TUt  Vijit  Ibu  tn  Beotland,  8to 

(SlmpUa.  UardiaU  ft  Co.)  1/6 
Shlpton(A.),FiedouOem8fw  the  SaTloDr'a  Diadem,  13mo 

(Uonna  ft  Soott)  1/6 
BpettIgaeCJ.H.},TlM  Oician;  a  (krnUi  BtOTy,  cr  8ro 

(axinsley)  7/6 
Tegg  (W.),  Posta  and  TUtgrqihi  PHt  HBd  PnMnb,  M 


Tidy  (a  K.},  Handbook  of  Hodmi  OMmtatr*  ___ 

StodaBta,  8 TO   (OhnrahlU)  16/0 

Upton  dUjor-Qen.),  Annlaa  ot  Bonpi  Md  Asia,  8to 

_,  (GrUBn)  14/0 

Walker  (A.  L.),  Lady's  Holm  :  a  KonL  S  TOb.,  or  Sro 

(B.  mdar)  si/s 


TABLB  OP  ooiranm, 

VAM 

MoRLET'e  DiDEBOT  AMD  TES  BircTaLOPAKnn%  br 

Qao.  Saihtsburt  l 

Wiucn's  iMDwr  G!a«ti,  by  T.  W.  Bhts  Datids  ,  I 
lyAuBioirtrs  HiOTOHT  or  TBI  RnoBiunoif,  To&, 

Vm.,  by  the  Rer.  H.  PooooK  • 

UaqiiOssox  AMD  PAumt'a  TRAaBUTWm  tww 

BoMBBERa,  by  B.  W.  Ookb  4 

Brown's  Lm  or  John  Bash,  by  tl»  Ber,  B.  B. 

Dbukmokd  s 
Tow  Abii>ib*b  Cum  or  m  BBmr  or  ICiau 

Teasau,  by  O.  STBAOHav  8 

Nzw  HoTKU,  by  W.  B.  Hatiur  7 

CDRREMT  LlTKRATtlBa  8 

Nona  AHo  Hnra  10 

OBiruAST ;  na  GaoBOB  Back  ll 

NOIBB  or  TtUTKL  11 

HAQAZim  AND  BBTmra  11 

FocR  UHpuBLisBaD  XdffiBRS  or  Joaa  JCnooir,  by 

Prof.  A.  &TXKS  11 

Bkuotxd  Books  •     ■  U 

CoasnpOHDSKCB 
Ttto  Ojford  ltS3.  (if  Oe  Life  of  VergiZ  aUraiOed  to 
Domtut,  by  Prof,  U.  NatUe^p ;  2^  Fieture-Qal- 
Uiy  nf  tht  Palaxto  MircmAa,  by  Claada  PUlllpa  ; 
7%e  Oetan  tff  Ou  CAoUmb  SroiMtfMU,     Pnrf.  P. 

Lenormant  ,  18-14 

Paul's  IwDUffrRiAL  Ohxhwibt,  by  Prof.  A,  H. 

(^URCH  14 

Swrit'b  Hamdbocme  or  Fhokbhos,  by  Hbrbt  Ntoob  14 
BcmtCB  Hom  (GBcnAOT,  kbib>boloot,  Peib- 

OLOOT)  IT 

UzniKOs  or  socBBnas  l* 

Tsb  iKTERKA-mntAL  BzBmnDH,  IT.,  by  Mrs.  Hahk 

Patrsok  30 

TrriAX's  Portrait8  or  thb  DtrcBsis  Elkaroka  ta 

(Tbbixo,  by  Urt.  CsABiaB  Hxatoh  •  .  .  91 
Noxn  OK  Abt  ahs  ABOBAaocoeT  •.,•33 
ICcsio  Nom,  Sav  PuBuOAxnun  .     .     .  39-38 


Will  he  ready  in  a  few  day$,  VOLUME 
Xllt  of  ihe  AOADWMT,  January  io  Jme, 
1878,  hound  in  doth,  price  lOe.  OASES 
for  BINDING  Volume  ZZZX,  now  ready, 
price  28, 

AU  Back  Nwnbere  of  the  ACADEMY  may 

he  had  from  ihe  ctmmeneemmt  of  the  puhli- 

cation  in  Octoher,  1869. 

Oopies  of  the  Acadbitt  can  he  c^tained  every 
Saturday  morning  in  Edinbdbqh  of  Mr. 
Mbnzibs  ;  in  DuBUN  of  Meaara.  W.  H. 
Smith  and  Sons  ;  tn  Manchbsteb  of  Mr. 
J.  Hbywood.  Ten  days  after  date  of  public 
caMony  in  New  Tobk,  of  Messrs.  O.  P. 
FuTNAu's  Sons.  There  are  also  Agendet  in 
tvrelve  of  the  principal  eiUea  of  the  Nomu 
and  West  of  the  Unitsd  States. 

FABI8. 

Oopiee  can  he  obtained  in  Fabis  every  Satur' 
day  morning  cf  M.  FoTHBBiBaHiH,  8  B.vs 
dee  Oegnieinee. 


L.  BEEVE  &  00/S  NEW  W0BE8. 


No*  Tcaay,  EtetT.  iai.lrf. 

FLORA  of  INDIA.   By  Sir  J,  D.  Hookbb, 

Pre*.  B,B.,  and  others. 

Nov  icady.  »rat  vHh  II  Tlalee  and  1  biis  Haps,  lb. 

WEST  YORKSHIRE  :  an  Aoconnt  of  its 

COUFLETION  OF  THE  CONCHOIXMIA  lOOHICA. 
Now  mdr.  Double  Part,  MO  and  Sil,  with  It  Ooloued  Plates,  Kto. 

CONCHOLOGIA  ICONIOA.   Figui«a  and 

DBseriattoM  »f  the  RisUs  of  MoIhNksi  with  Bsmsiks  on  thrir 
MBMesrirMswniy,  and  Ocom^eal  IMsMbatfoM.  By  Xo- 
TULlSeiIVb.  FXlS..  andoTBTlOWBU^ 

Mk,  TeL  XX.  Bifli  m  OalaniBd  PlalM,  UL  14i.,  and  the  Weria 
esmpMs  IB  »  T^  Ma,  ^  m  OotoiUBd  Flalis,  hatf  MM  ITM. 

Now  ready,  Part  1  with  R  elaboralelr  Colooied  FUtat,  iii . 

The  LARV^  of  the  BRITISH  LEFI. 

DOPTBRA  and  THEIR  FOOD  PUNTS.  By  OWEN  WXL- 
SON.  With  life-daad  Flsnrse.  Drawn  end  Coloiired  ftam  Nstai* 
by  Blcanora  Wilson.  TO  be  oomploted  In  fIt*  Fart*.  SaMlleA 
only  to  Snbserllien  for  th*  whole  Work.  Snbsttlptlon,  If  i«ld  lik 
adnnca,  Xm. 

The  BOOK  CIRCULAR:  a  MoDthly  Lisb 

of  New  Books  and  New  Edltloiu,  CUnlfled  ueordlna  to  Sotlaeto 
Ibr  the  oonnDlMKa  of  Rasders.  With  Notts,  Anslytlcat  and 
DsseriptlTe.artht  BMTs  Isspsrtaat.  No.XUU  JULYlprteasd:! 


BOTANICAL 

FUle*  wed  Deeni 
ofNew  and  Rare 


Coloured 

C.B..Prea.B.8., 
~iie^ 
and 


FLORAL  MAGAZINE.  New  Seriea.  Eo- 

to  royal  4lo.    Coloured  Flates  and  DeserMlons  of  the 
•  Mbw  Fk)*en  lor  the  Qaiden.  Store,  m  DonssTratan 
Ited  by  RICHJUID  DB^,  P.B.H3.  Be.  £XXIX,  JULl 
ith  A  bsanSfliUy  fMoared  natea,  Si.  ad. 


nlian  TsnitoiT.   By  QBOROB 

by  Baron  PERDIKAND  VON 
'dt,  ViS.    Roxborehiacca  to  Fl- 


OQKEISTTON  OF  MR.BENTHAU-9  FLORA  AU9TRAIJXNSIB. 
Now  KBdy,  ToU  TII.  ««. 

FLORA  AUSTRALIBNSIS :  a  Desorip- 

Hon  of  the  Flaat*  of  the  Aostralian 

BENTBAM,  F.R.8.,  MiiMd  by  Ba 
MUELLER.  C.M.Q.,  F.R.S.  Tdt,  Vll.  Boxtmreti 
uoe*.  PabUihed  under  the  anttaorlt/  of  the  Mroal  OorcmiQenls 
of  the  AiMtraUan  Colonle*.  Vol*.  I.  to  VI.  price  KX.  each.  Tim 
Work  complete  In  7  toIs.  7^.  4*. 

TESTACEA  ATLANTICA;  or,  the  Land 

end  Frtshvater  Shell*  of  the  Asores^edelrsa,  BslTaass,  OmhIm, 
Cape  Terdes.  and  St.  Helena.  BtT.  VERHON  WW^LASIQK,. 
ll.A.,FJ..S.  Complete  in  I  thick  TDLBTO.»t. 

"Hi*  erittcal  remarks  are  of  tieat  Importanoe,  ft«B  the  lane  sat  lie 
of  vedmen*  examined  br  him,  and  the  Hut  that  the  typee  tBamselTaa 
were.  In  uany  eases.  In  hi*  possesshw."— Jl^aMre. 


BRITISH  INSECTS.    By  E.  F.  Statelet. 

le  Colotutd  Plates,  It*. 

BRITISH  SPIDERS.   By  E.  F.  Statblkt. 

U  Colonied  Flats*,  UW.  BcL 

BRITISH  BEETLES.    By  E.  0.  Rtx. 

H  Oilotttcd  Flatee,  IO*.  Cdl 

BUTTERFLIES  and  MOTHS.   By  H.  T. 

8TAINT0N.  U  Colonied  Flates,  t».«<f. 

BBinSH  BEES.    By  W.  E.  Shuoeabf. 

U  Coloured  Plates,  lOf.  ed. 

BRITISH  FERNS.     By  M.  Plueb. 

le  Colonied  Plate*.  lOi.  M. 

BRITISH  GRASSES.   By  M.  Plubs. 

UCdoand  Plata*,  10*. 

BRITISH  SEAWEEDS.   By  S.  0.  GBiT. 

U  Colonred  Plates,  10*.  M. 

HANDBOOK  of  the  BRITISH  FLORA. 

ByCBBHTBAU.  II*. 

BRITISH  WILD  FLOWERS.    By  T. 

HOORE.  n  Coloared  Flates,  Us. 

BRITISH  MOSSES.    ByM.  J.  Bbeeelbt. 

H  Oalonied  Plates,  11*. 

BRITISH  FUNGOLOGT.    By  M.  J. 

BBBXBLGT.  MCiitonnaFlalaa,lDs^ 


Ii. BB>n  ft  Co., 5 HenriettaStxee^  CorM^Oaffl^ 

Digitized  by 


Bua  oknws,  vuTwu  «c 

Google 
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BIRKBEOE  BANK.   EstabUshed  1851. 
■  »sn  SouthBOipftm  BoIl^Dft, Chuiccr;  T.nne.—DETOFTTB 
*  lautlwd  M  INTElCESr  for  (tsted  iwrlodi  or  repS} nMc  oa  demimd. 
Cnmnt  AccounU  openeil  with  pcnoili  rruprrly  hilroilucvil,  uid 
Interest  kllowed  on  Uia  laiDlmum  iiionthJ7  baLanoe*.  No  charge  mwit 
'4bT  kWE^CMeoaiit*.  Letter*  or  Credit  and  Circular  Notei  issued. 

The  Baok  nndaitakM  the  cuitodr  of  Securttiei  of  Cuito.-oen,  and 
theOiUectioll  of  BllIaorEichanirt.  nirlderida.  and  Coupoiu,  6tockl 
and  Bhafe«  purchated  and  sold,  siid  Ailvam'i^  made  thereoo. 

UfBce  honri  fVom  lo  till  t,  cxtxi'uu^  '.Auid.-i  t ;  tiun  b»m  10  to  1. 
'On  Uoadari  the  Dank  liopcn  until I'.  'i. 

A  Fanmalet,  with  full  particulaii.  i>n  auplication. 

nAMCIS  aAVENBGROFT.  IUbmsu. 


P 


TONIO 


EPPER'S  QUININE  and  IRON 

PuUm  aad  EnriohM  th«  Blood. 
Btr«ii(theiu  tlw  NnrM  and  UumhIm'  Sritem. 
Framotea  AmMta  Mtd  Improraa  DlgMUon. 
AnliBriMttM  Splrlti  and  Menial  FacnltlM. 
Thoronchly  r«onilta  tha  xeneial  bodilr  he«1tt,  and  (ndsoM  a 
proper  healthy  oondltton  of  the  Herroni  and  Fhy  ileal  Foroee. 


PEPPER'S  QUININE  and  IRON  TONIO. 
Bottlee  oootalnlns  31  ineaanr«d  doaes,  ii.  M 
Hold  br  Chemiiu. 
bllMpnparalbmaf  thUTonleUwrcutcitoMe  li  exeretnd.  Itli 
•  fillUaf  emnponad  «f  Oolnlst.  Um  ujUm  prladpla  of  Yellow  On- 
Aona.  01  PemTten  Bw1t,MeiiM  vltti » leflned  trutworthy  mvara- 
tion  of  Iroai  irodoead  tn  •  fcmn  wUdt  tka  experlenoa  of  many  yoMt 
hai  pcof«d  the  beat.  ItoAn  ■  i*ady  bmbui  of  gainlnf  the  aMnsth 
and  other  beneflliaflbried  tr  W^"*  I'M.  wtOXMt  W  IkarM 
UlodDwqtMDMir-TlitBHiWof  T.FHPmliriiiMd  In  nd  lu  on  Oh 
UbeL  

■T^ARAXACUM   and   PODOPHYLLIN.— A 

fluid  eonUnatloB  for  Denufement  of  the  liTer,  partienlarlj 
«f  the  liTer  and  at 

■with  NnMtioiu  o<  .  . .  ■  -.  .   .  .. 

«tb«r  indlcatlocj  of  Dyapepda  are  leoMTCd.  TaruaeqiQ  and  Fodo- 
nhyllln  lj  much  mAz  than  calomator  blue  plU.  and  aulte  aa  (AeUve 
fbr  lemoTlng  Idle.— Prepared  by  I,  PvnK.  tO  ViMuaum  Coort 
fioMi,  London,  whose  name  murt  be  on  Oil  labtL— BottHt  ■•■  M.  and 
K.hleat^  Soldby  aUChemiita. 

OCKYER'S  SULPHUR  HAIR  RESTORER. 

Lam  battle*,  U.  td.  Beitorea  the  Colour  to  irey  halt  In  a  (bw 
-dan.  Hi*  beat,  wfbrt,  and  chaapett.  Qnlla  equal  to  ezpendTe  one*. 
Sold  by  Chendit*  and  Halrdrtnari. 


_    _  ..   _  ItC  JJITW. 

rm  iliriit  ooDMatlaa.  By  rnntly  »ti»nnlatiin  tba  action 
stlohUy  owrinc  the  boweii,  the  htm,tf,  drowv  feelinK, 
al  mlnaM,  heiMUehe,  pain  beneath  the  ihouldete.  and 


HUPTCaBB—BT  BOTAI.  LETTERS  PATENT, 

WHITE'S  MOO -MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS 

WHITE'S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TBUSTU allowd npwardi of 
'MOKedlcal  Lt'ntlcmi'ii  tube  the  moat  effccUn imrentioD  in  the  curative 
treatment  ut  IJEKXIA.  The  uae  ofthe  ■tecliprinE.n  often  hnrcftil 
in  Itl  eObct<.  is  here  avoided,  a  son  twndi^e  wine  worn  around  the 
body,  while  the  regulalte  teeUttng  power  li  lunuiied  by  the  MOC- 
llAlN  PAD  and  FATElIT  LBVER,  fltiinit  vith  m>  much  cue  and 
Oloeenew  that  It  cannot  be  detected,  and  niuv  lu;  worn  durius  ik-Ap. 
A  dnerlptlTi'  circutar  may  bv  had.  and  Ihu  'Irwn  i  v,  liii'h  cuanot  fall 

••Blbrw»r'!fil  !iv  i«i5t,  '.>u  tiu'  .  iii'iiiin",  K'li.'c  1,1"  lilt  budj  twoinKhe* 

taOWttiihiuUim;;=tiil  t'j  lliu  .Mi>ij iilui.Hiiti;r, 

Ut.  WHITE.  »  Picoadllly,  London. 
:1a  lyaai,_  Ut„  lU..  Mi.  ed.,  and  31*.  ed.^  P9*t;««  tff/t,  Doable 


'mblikal  ditto,  at.  and 
made  payable  to  John  Wlilte,  Port  Office. 


^ttoTai*.  ed.,  at.,  and  SU.  e<(.  t  poatagc  1^. 
U*.  M.  I  PMtue  me. 

Foat-oflce  Ordert  to  be 
FlooadUly. 

NEW  PATENT. 

"PLASTIO  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-OAPS,  &c., 

J-^  foe  TARIC08E  VEI»S,and  al)  eaae*  of  WEAKNESS  and 
«WBLLmaorthaLEOB,BFBAIKa,*o.  They  are  naToua,ll|rht  In 
teKtnWi  and  InexpenilTe,  and  ore  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  atooUni. 
friceu.  6d..  7a.  M- 10*^  "nd  HH.  each  i  portas*  ftee. 

JOHH  WUITII,  Ifanu^Aurer,  OB  RaeadUIy,  London. 


^RAND  &  OO.'S  OWN  SAUCE, 
gOUPS,  PRESERVED  PROVISIONS,  and 


pOTTED  MEATS}  also 


JJSSENOE  of  BEEF,  BEilF  TEA, 
^jnTRTLE  SOUP,  and  JELLT,  and  other 
gPEOIALTIES  for  INVALIDS! 

CAUTION— BEW ABE  of  IMITATIONS^ 

SOLB  ADDBBSflt— 

11  LITTLE  STANHOPE  STREET, 

MAYFAIR,  W. 
T?URNISH  TOM  HOUSES  or  APARTMENTS 

THBOUOHOUT  on 
mSDEE-S  HIRE  STBTEH. 
The  orifinBl,  beat,  and  nxMt  UberaL 
Caihprlcea. 
No  extra  eham  for  tlaie  m. 
ninitrated  Priced  CataUvue,  with  fuU  parUenlmof  tonnt.poatftM. 

F.  MOEDEKrMB,H0,M  Tottenham  CowtBoadt  and U.M,aBd 
"31  Croei  SbetU  W.C*  Krt^rfiilnHI  ISU, 

FMOEDER  IwgB  to  announce  that  the  whole 
*  oftheab0*«iimtiieihav«]u(beeiirebnllt,apedallr  HuM 
•ma  the  ftzmltnre  true,  and  dow  form  one  of  the  mnt  cmnoonf 
warehowea  in  Oie  ■tetropoUa. 
Bed-rocm  tnltca,  from  Si.     to  H  galneaa. 
DiewinK-room  nlUa,  fiom  U.  9*.  to  rulnnw. 
Dining-room  folto,  trpm  7L7f.  tD40culiicai. 

Ana  aU  other  coodi  In  ireat  raiiety. 
F.  HOEDEBlJW.  M),  mTolMnham  Ooort  Boad)  andU.nand 
llCroM3treetrW.a  Eatabllihed  IgW. 

DINNEFORD'S  MAGNESIA. 

Tba  IMIul  ftafcarian  For  vnt  Foriy  Tean  haye  approved  of  lhl« 
pure  tolntlaa  oa  the  BIST  BEKEDT  for 

Addil?  of  the  Stomaolif  Heartbuin,  Seadaohe, 
Goat,  and  Lidlgestian; 

Hd  M  tht  MtlM  Apeitait  (bt  Delleele  OowUtBtloBi.  LadUt> 
fWMffiii  — il  Inftatii 

DINNEFORD'B  HAGNESIA 


MR.  G.  H.  JONES, 

Surgeon-Dentist,  57  Great  Rnssell  Street,  London, 

(Imhbdutelt  opfositb  THi:  British  Museuu) 

HAS  OBTAINED  HER  MAJESTY'S  ROTAL  LETTERS  FATEKT 

FOB  mS  UFBOTBD  FAIDXESS   KBTHOn  or  ADAPTDTO 

ABTIFICIAIi  TEETH   BY  ATMOSPHERIC  PRESSURE. 

PAMPHLET  FORWARDED  GRATIS  AND  POST  FREE, 

H7  dear  Sir,— ADow  me  to  iiniiwii  my  itbaom  thaaiks  for  the  skill  and  atteiitioD  displayed  In  tbs  conrtniotioii  of  my  ArtUdal 
Teeth,  wUch  rondar  my  ntastioatlon  «aA  aitionlatloii  ncellent.  I  am  glad  to  bear  tlutt  yon  hare  obtained  Her  Uajeaty'B  Boyal 
Letters  Patent  to  pmtMt  irilMt  I  ""^^  ttie  pabotton  of  Palnleai  Dentlatry,  In  recognition  of  your  valtiable  aorrioeM,  yon  an 
kt  liber^  to  ma  lu  name.  8. 0.  HUICHIHa,  by  AppoIntiiHab  BaxtUM  Dentist  to  tbe  Qaeai. 

O.  H,  JixHB,  Biq. 


aUABAITTEBD  PITBB. 


FRY'S  COCOA  EXTRACT, 

m  PAOEssTB  Airs  TZBra 
Pure  GoQoa  only,  with  the  superfluous  oil  extracted. 

This  pore  and  delidocs  Cocoa,  cosBiBtiDg  excInBiTdly  of  choice  Cocoa  Nibs  from  which  the  saperflaooa 
oil  hat  besn  extracted,  is  strongly  recommended  to  all  who  appreciate  the  full  flaroot  and  flne  azoma  of  Cocoa, 

"  If  Ecoperly  prqnued,  there  la  no  nicer  or  more  wboleaome  prepanUon  ol  Cocoa."  i 

Food,  ir<i(a<,a)«Uir,  Edited  tv  Dr.  HasbuXi 

J.  8.  FRY  &  SONS,  BRISTOL  AND  LONDON. 
Try  also  FRY'S  CARACAS  COCOA.~''A  delicious  preparation." 

THE    NEW  TONIC. 


PER 


PURE  IRON  and  OXYGEN 
without  ACID. 


BRAVAIS 


SrUtth  Medical  Journal,  Uarcb  3, 18TT  :— "  Hu  an  tbe  good  effecte  of  Iron,  wltbont  pndocina  abtMipaflDS,  dlaturUnR  tba 
dlgeation,  and  It  doea  not  Uaokea  tbe  teath."  Lancet,  Jane  9,  1877 :— "  Nentral,  tsateleaa,  a  beaaUfoT  and  InteroBtlng  preparati<»." 

BBAVAI8'  SIALTSliD  IRON  is  BOLD  BT  ALL  OHEIUBTS,  in  BotUea  in  Portable 
Card  Casei,  with  Drop  Ueasnre  complete. 

Pamphlets,  witii  fall  partlculan  and  prlcee,  post  tree  on  spplloattai  to 
BRATAIS  &  CO,'S  LONDON  OFFICE,  8  IDOL  LANE,  £.0. 


CABPETS. 

FUBNTTUBE. 

BEDDIHO. 

CUBTAINS. 

TABLE  UNEN. 

SHEEIDfGS. 


Our  SHOWBOOUS  are  very  EztensiTO,  and 
contain  a  Choioe  Stock  of  DBAWING  BOOM, 
DINING  BOOM,  TiTBBABY,  and  BED  BOOM 
FUBNITTTBE,  in  varions  Woods  and  Styles, 
BRASS  and  IBON  BEDSTEADS  in  great  varieiy, 
BEDDINO,  PIEB  GLASSES.  CABPETS,  FLOOR 
CLOTHS,  LINOLEUMS,  WINDOW  OUBTAUfS 
in  erery  Material,  FBINGES,  COBNICES, 
SHEETINGS,  TABLE  LINEN,  HUCKABACKS, 
and  GENEBAL  HOUSEHOLD  DBAFEBT. 
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aATURDAT,  jrULTlZ,  1878. 
JTo.  823,  jVow  Sw%e$, 

Tn  Eimos  eemnoi  undertake  io  retumt  or 

io  eorre$p<md  vUh  the  writen  of,  rejected 

manutarijpt. 
It  u  pariioularly  requested  that  all  bueinees 

latter*  regartliag  ih«  fupp^      tAa  j^aper, 
may  ht  addreseed  to  Ae  Publishsb, 

amd  noi  Io  tK«  Ediiob. 


LITERATURE. 

Poems  and  Bailads:  Second  Series.  By 
Algernon  Cbarles  Swinbame.  (Chatto  & 
WmdttB.) 

Ix  leading  recently  tiie  posthamona  worke 
of  a  meritorioiiB  bat  jontbfnl  critic,  we  came 
■cross  the  statements  that  "  lyrica  are  the 
lofwest  f<»m  of  poetzr/'  and  that  true  poetry 
ifl  "nerer  elaboratMy  mnsioaL"  Alkwing 
fat  the  pUuantsententionsnessandaiidacity 
of  yonw,  it  stnick  us  that  the  postiinmons 
person  bad  -wery  happily  caught  the  avowed 
sentiment  of  a  great  many  people  and  the 
nnaTowed  sentiment  of  a  great  many  more. 
We  need  hardly  aay  that  anyone  who  is  of 
this  opinion  need  not  trouble  himself  to 
read  Mr,  Swinhnme's  new  book,  Thongh 
he  hray  himself  in  a  mortar — which  woald, 
indeed,  be  an  appropriate  form  of  suicide — he 
will  not  understand  or  enjoy  it.    To  as,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  reappearance  of  the  first 
lyric  poet  of  this  generation  in  lyrical  sing- 
ing Tobes  is  a  matter  of  considerable  rej  oicing. 
In  ttie  twdve  years  that  hare  passed  since 
the  fixst  Poenu  and  BdUads  took  the  English 
literary  world  l:^  storm,  Mr.  Swinbnme  has 
giTcn  us  much  sdmirable  work  :  some  of  it, 
as  in  Songs  Before  Sunrise  and  JBothweU, 
among  the  best  he  has  done.    Bat  we  hare, 
we  most  confess,  pined  for  lyrics,  having  a 
private  opinion  exactly  the  reverse  of  the 
posthamoaa  person,  that  lyric  poetry  is  to 
all  other  forms  as  is  Meant  Srerest  to  its 
neighbours.    A  considerable  portion  of  the 
contents  of  this  volame  has,  it  is  trae,  ap- 
peared before  and  piecemeal.    Bat  these 
IBeoemeal  appearances  do  not  count  for 
nraeh.    A  poem  sandwiched  between  an 
essay  on  p(^Iatiou  and  an  instalment  of  a 
novel  is  in  a  kind  of  exile.  It  is  not  at  home, 
and  it  does  not  speak  with  fall  voice  or 
power.   We  may  say  at  onoe  that  there  is 
no  disiqipointaient  in  store  for  anybody  in 
this  volume.    Almost  any  stanza  of  it  read 
in  the  ear  of  a  capable  person  will  make  him 
Ttcognise  the  music  at  once  after  many 
daji  and  say  with  David : — '*  There  is  none 
wt  that :  give  it  me."    It  is  scarcely  the 
humen  of  a  critic  on  such  an  occasion  as 
^his  to  describe  his  own  raptures.    But  we 
may  ssy  that  no  poetry  for  a  dozen  years 
has  given  ns  such  pleasure  as  "  At  a  Month's 
EDd.-'as-In  the  Bay,"  as  "Pastiche,"  as 
the  "Sonnet  on  Ma^moiseUe  de  Ifaupin," 
and  ss  "  Ave  atqae  Yale." 

The  book,  as  most  of  oar  readers  know, 
has  been  expected  for  some  time.  The 
Dedication  to  Obtain  Bortcm  contrasts  in 
iu  joyous  meaanre  carioosly  with  the 
ddiote  languor  of  the  Dedication  to  the 
£nt  series  and  the  grave  march  of  the 


splendid  prelade  and  epilt^ue  to  Songs 
Before  Sunrise,  though  all  three  deal  at  their 
close  with  the  sea,  a  habit  of  Mr.  Swin- 
bame*a  which  is  notioeable.  We  must  give 
part  of  it : — 

"  In  a  land  sod  Mason  of  com  and  rina 
I  pledged  yon  a  haalth  from  a  beaker  of  min« 

Bat  half-vay  flUod  bo  tb«  lip's  edge  yet 
With  hope  for  honqr  and  song  for  iriae. 

Nine  yean  have  xiMn  and  eight  yean  Mt 
SiDM  then  by  the  mllapring  oar  hands  on  it  net : 
And  the  pledga  of  nj  songi  that  'were  then 

to  be, 

I  eonld  vonder  not,  flnend,  tbongh  a  friend  duiQld 
forget 

For  life's  belm  rocks  to  the  windwitd  and  Im, 
And  time  is  as  irind,  and  aa  varee  are  ve ; 

And  song  is  as  foam  that  the  sea-irindB  fret. 
Though  the  ^onght  at  its  heart  sbonld  be  deep  as 
the  sea." 

But  the  ei^ht  years  have  aconmalated  a 
Buffioient  vintage.  If  we  were  asked  to 
mention  a  pecu^rity  of  the  book,  we  should 
indicate  the  singularly  even  as  well  as  high 
level  of  merit  and  interest  which  distin. 
gnishes  it.  It  may  be  opened  almost  any- 
where with  a  certainty  of  satisfaction. 

"The  Last  Oracle,"  with  which  it  be^ns, 
does  not  call  for  any  special  remark.  Bat 
it  is  not  80  with  the  next  poem,  "  In  the 
Bay."  This  is  an  address  to  the  spirit  of 
Marlowe  as  the  first  singer  who  married 
poetry  and  free  thought  in  England.  It 
opens  with  one  of  those  *'  nuuinea  "  in  the 
painting  of  which  Mr.  Swinbnme  is  as  un- 
wearied as  he  is  nnsorpassed.  Then  the 
poet  addresses  his  subject,  dwells  on  his 
history  and  characteristics,  and,  aftw  com- 
paring him  with  his  own  contemporaries, 
concludes  with  a  still  more  elaborate  and 
eloquent  parallel  of  Marlowe  with  Shelley. 
The  metre  of  this  poem  is  worth  speoial  at- 
tention. It  is  a  six-line  stanza  on  two 
rhymes,  the  positions  of  which  are  shifted 
at  pleasure  and  according  to  no  regular 
order.  This  gives  an  altogether  surprising 
variety  and  freshness  to  tbe  verse.  The 
poem,  indeed,  as  verse  will  rank  with  the 
splendid  passage  in  prose  which  Mr.  Swin- 
bome  has  already  consecrated  to  Marlowe 
in  his  essay  on  Chapman.  It  will  be  a  com- 
plete novelty  even  to  those  who  have  care- 
fully followed  the  author's  contributions  to 
periodical  literature,  and  so  will  a  set  of 
"Songs  of  the  Seasons  " — winter  in  North- 
amberland,  spring  in  Tnscany,  snmmer  in 
Aavergne,  and  antnmn  in  Cornwall.  The 
first  and  Uie  last,  if  any  are  to  be  specially 
mentioned  above  the  others,  please  ns  best. 
All  alike  are  remarkable  for  the  vividness 
of  their  descriptions  and  the  command  of 
various  metre  which  they  display. 

Bab,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  the 
circumstance  whether  soon  poems  as  these 
are  or  are  not,  in  the  bibliographical  sense, 
novelties  is  wholly  beside  the  question. 
They  are  all  new  to  most  people,  and  that  is 
sufficient.  Nor  is  it  eaji^  to  point  out  which 
of  the  several  pieces  is  most  worthy  the 
reader's  attention.  First  one  pitches  upon 
one,  and  tiien  npon  another.  "  At  Parting," 
with  its  rondeaa-like  refinin,  "  For  a  day 
and  a  night ; "  tbe  oharming  song,  "  Love 
laid  his  Sloepless  Head,"  which  Mr.  Solli. 
van*s  excellent  setting  has  made  fomiliar; 
"  A  Wasted  Vigil,"  where  Mr.  Swinburne's 
[  extraordinary  power  of  drawing  upon  the 


associations  of  devotional  language  once 
more  appears,  deserve  especial  note  among 
the  shorter  pieces.  Among  the  longer 
we  must  specify  tbe  wondOTfully  delicate 
"Vision  of  Spring  in  Winter,'*^  and  "A 
Foi'saken  Garden,"  an  exqoisitely  patient 
working-out  of  the  tiionght  which  such 
places  nave  suggested  io  poets  more  than 
once,  but  which  has  never  before  had  an£B* 
cient  treatment.  Of  the  memorial  verses, 
too,  of  which  there  are  many,  we  mnst 
mention  ^e  splendid  dirge  on  Bandelsire, 
which  will  not  yield  to  anything  of  the 
kind  that  can  be  compared  with  it,  and 
the  verses  on  Th^phile  Gaatier,  one  and 
the  best  of  three  or  four  pieces,  English 
as  well  as  French,  devoted  to  that  poet  in. 
this  book.  As  metrical  studies,  moreover, 
the  "  ChoriambicB,"  at  page  141,  are  not  to 
be  missed,  nor  is  "  Before  Sunset."  If  there 
is  one  thing  in  the  volame  which  we  fail  to 
appreciate,  it  is  "  Triads."  English,  some- 
how or  other,  does  not  seem  to  lend  itself 
well  to  these  sententions  utterances;  per- 
haps, idso,  we  are  inflaenced  by  the  thoa^ht 
of  the  intolerable  imitations  of  tbem  which 
the  minor  poet  is  too  likdy  to  produce.  It 
is  pleasant  to  torn  from  these  to  "  The  Year 
of  the  Hose,"  where  the  verse  seems  to  bring 
round  one  an  atmosphere  of  floating  flower- 
petals,  and  to  be  tinged  with  as  rosy  a  hue 
as  if  the  priat»  had  obligingly  stmck  it  off 
in  rubric. 

For  our  personal  choice,  however,  we 
should  select  "  At  a  Month's  End."  It  ma^ 
not  be  the  greatest  poem  of  the  book,  but  it 
is,  among  the  longer  ones,  nnqaestionabl/ 
the  most  perfect.  We  should,  indeed,  fbu 
well  inclined  to  take  it  as  a  test  specimen 
wherewith  to  gauge  any  reader's  capacity 
of  appreciating  poetary.  The  sulgect  is 
neither  new  nor  jparticnlarly  interesting, 
being  simply  the  old  one  of  the  parting  by 
mutual  consent — half  in  weariness,  hsblf  in 
regret — of  two  lovers.  Bat  on  this  theme 
is  broidered  the  most  exquisite  mingling  of 
masical  sound  and  indefinite  suggestion  of 
thought  that  can  be  imagined.  The  reader, 
whether  he  will  or  no,  mast  read  it  aload, 
must  follow  the  cadence  with  voice  and 
hand,  and  let  his  soul  float  iu  the  tide  of 
poetry.  It  is,  in  Fletcher's  term,  "  far  above 
singing,"  and  as  one  reads  such  stanzas  as 
the  fbUowing,  it  mnst  be  a  dull  person  who 
has  not  some  glimpse  of  the  groat  secret  of 
what  poetry  is,  and  what  it  is  not. 
"  The  night  last  night  was  strange  and  shaken  : 

More  strange  the  change  of  you  and  me. 
Onoe  man,  fin  the  dd  lore's  love  forsaken. 

We  went  ont  once  more  toward  Uie  sea. 
For  the  old  lore's  lofo-sak*  dead  and  bnried, 

One  last  time,  one  more  and  no  more^ 
We  watched  the  wares  set  in,  the  serried 

Spears  of  the  tide  storming  the  shore. 

Hardlj  we  saw  the  high  moon  banging, 
Heud  hardly  throngh  the  windy  nigbb 

Far  waters  ringing,  low  reefs  clanging, 
Under  wan  akies  and  waste  white  light. 

With  chafe  and  change  of  sarges  chiming. 
The  clashing  channels  rock^  and  rang 

Ia^  music,  ware  to  wild  ware  timing, 
Awl  all  the  choral  water  sang. 

Faint  lights  fell  this  way,  that  way  floBt«d, 

Qniek  sparks  of  sea-fire  keen  like  o/es 
SVom  the  rollrd  snrf  that  flashed,  and  noted 
BboMS  and  bint  eliffi  and  bays  and  skies," 
ThOTe  are  some  thirty  stanzas  of  it,  and  when 
one  gets  to  the  end  of  the^hirty  stanus  the 
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only  thing  to  do  is  to  turn  and  begin,  tbem 
again.  Tne  ezqniaite  cadence  of  the  lines, 
tiie  waj  in  whiim  the  last  irords  of  the  even 
Ttsraes  so  stain  and  ec^o  the  mosioi  while  one 
pasaea  to  the  next,  cannot  be  Barpassed. 
Brery  word,  every  panse,  is,  in  the  language 
of  Sonth^'s  deHghtfiil  friend, "  neoesBary  and 
volnptaoQB  and  right."  It  does  not  saiprise 
OS,  because  we  know  it  is  just  as  it  ought  to 
be,  and  that  anything  else  wonld  be  a  mis- 
take. And  when  we  begin  to  consider  the 
separate  images  and  parts  we  find,  as  always 
happens,  that  th^  are  quite  as  perfect  as 
the  whole.  Anyone  who  has  beheld  such  a 
seene  under  each  circumstances  can,  if  he 
please,  satisfy  himself  that  the  description 
is  abw)lutely  just  and  tone ;  bat  the  wiser 
mSnd  takes  its  truth  for  granted,  seeing  that 
it  is  beautiful. 

There  is  another  poem  later  on  in  the 
book  whleh  we  most  quote  in  fall,  to  gire  an 
idM  ot  the  oxiginalify  of  the  musio  made 
its  dainty  trochees. 

"  Saw  the  dajK  an  all  gone  orer 
Of  our  BuigiDg,  lore  hy  lorer, 
Days  oi  saminer-coloiiTed  leas 
Blown  adrift  throngh  beam  and  breen. 

JSaw  the  night«  are  all  past  oTer 
Of  our  dEOUiii^,  dreama  that  borer 
In  a  mbt  of  fbr  &laa  thisgi^ 
Nighti  afloat  on  wida  waa  wingi. 

Kow  tho  loToa  with  ftith  for  mothor, 
Kov  the  &an  vith  hops  fat  bnUier, 
Sowoe  an  with  us  as  atruge  vorda 
Notes  ftom  aongs  of  laat  ywB  Inrds. 

Now  all  good  that  cornea  or  goes  ia 
As  the  smell  of  last  year'a  Tosas, 
Aa  the  radiance  in  our  oTaa  - 
Shot  from  mnmet's  an  he  dies. 

Now  the  morning  funtlter  risen 
Seems  no  God  come  forth  of  prison, 
Bat  a  bird  of  plame-plucked  wing, 
Pole  with  thoughts  of  evening. 

Now  bath  hope,  oatracad  in  innning, 
Giren  the  torch  up  of  his  canning. 
And  the  palm  be  thought  to  wear 
Eren  to  his  own  strong  child — despair." 

It  may  please  Mr.  Swinburne  to  entitle  this 
a  "Pastiche,"  and  of  coarse  anyone  can 
see  why  he  does  so.  But  we  wish  a  few 
other  poets,  in  their  aimings  at  originality, 
woald  have  the  goodness  to  be  as  original 
as  this  patchwork.  No  doubt,  for  instance, 
he  was  not  the  first  to  combine  in  this 
manner  a  catalectio  conplet  with  an  acata- 
Icctio  one.  But  we  do  not  know  any  poet 
before  him  who  has  got  the  full  music  out 
of  the  oombiuation. 

Wo  have  specially  mentioned  these  two 
poems  because  they  illustrate  better  tlum 
any  others  in  the  book  the  peculiar  poetical 
quality  of  rendering  the  common  uncommon, 
by  the  indefinite  suggestion  of  beauty  given 
in  the  use  of  metrical  language.  The 
amateurs,  however,  of  "  the  sultject "  need 
not  go  away  empty  from  these  poems  and 
ballads.  For  dignity  of  meaning  expressed 
in  suitable  langaage  we  should  hesitate 
between  the  *'  Mademoiselle  de  Mauptn " 
sonnet,  the  second  of  the  pair  (adled  **  Two 
Leaders,"  and  some  stanzas  of  "Ave  atqae 
Yale."  As  we  canuot  give  them  all  let  us 
give  the  first. 

"  This  is  the  golden  book  of  spirit  and  sense, 
Tho  hol^  writ  of  beauty ;  he  that  wrought 
Made  it  with  dreams  and  fkultless  woidi  and 
thought 

Ihat  le^  sod  flndi  and  loses  in  tha  dans* 


Dim  air  at  life  that  beautiy't  exeellenoe 
Wherewith  lore  nakea  one  hoorof  lifis  ^rtcasght 
And  all  honra  after  follow  and  find  not  angbt. 

Hen  ia  that  height  of  all  love's  eminenea 

When  man  mtj  breathe  but  for  a  breathing  apace 
And  feel  hia  soul  bum  as  an  altar  fin 
To  the  anknown  God  of  on  achieved  damn, 

And  from  th«  middle  mystery  of  the  place 
Watch  lights  that  break,  hear  soands  aa  of  aqnire, 

Bat  aee  nob  twice  unveiled  the  veiled  God'a  face." 

That  is  the  perfection  of  ft  sonnet;  the 
complete  eipression  of  a  worthy  Bulgect  in 
few  and  faultless  words. 

There  only  remain  for  special  notice  what 
may  be  called  the  experiments  of  the  book 
»the  French  poems  and  the  translations  of 
Villon.  No  one  of  the  former  seems  to  us 
quite  to  come  ap  to  the  sonnet  to  Victor 
Hngo  whioh  prefaced  Bothwell.  Bat  the 
latter,  though  often  unliteral,  are  good,  "The 
Complaint  of  the  Fair  Armouress  "  especially. 
We  are  very  glad,  by  the  way,  that  Ur.  Swin. 
bnme  has,  as  poetry  and  common-sense  alike 
require,  made  her  an  armouress,  and  not  a 
doubtfol  person  weanng  a  cap  of  ill-&me. 

On  tiie  whole,  tiiis  volume,  like  most  of 
its  anther's,  is  well  fitted  to  have  applied  to 
it  the  severe  but  sovereign  test  of  Joubert : 
"  Rien  qui  ne  transporte  pas  n'est  po^sie. 
La  lyre  est  un  instrument  aild."  What  is 
commonly  but  expressively  called  "  swing  " 
never  &ils  in  it.  Critics  who  are  disposed 
to  carp  may,  if  they  like,  reproach  it  with 
the  somewhat  sombre  tone  which  is  given 
by  the  large  number  of  memorial  poems  and 
addresses  to  the  dead  which  it  contains. 
To  us  this  is  in  one  way  an  attraction,  as 
showing  the  generous  appreciation  of  his 
fellows  which  distinguishes  Mr,  Swinbame 
perhaps  more  than  it  has  ever  distin^ished 
any  poet.  From  the  purely  poetical  view  it  is 
neither  a  drawback  nor  an  advantage.  The 
house  of  moaming  and  the  house  of  mirth 
are  tiie  same  to  poetry ;  equally  means  of 
charming  the  existence  of  those  who  know 
how  to  listen  and  themes  for  the  display  of 
the  indescribable  art.  So  many  years  have 
now  passed  since  Mr.  Swinbame  first  gave 
us  verse  that  it  is  superfiaons  to  dweU'  on 
his  special  peculiarities  as  if  they  were 
novelties ;  while  the  time  has  hiu^y  yet 
crane  ibr  any  comparative  estimate  of  nis 
powers  and  his  performances.  It  is  sufficient 
that  no  competent  person  now  denies 
his  claim  to  a  place,  and  a  high  one, 
among  the  best  English  poets  of  tiiis 
time.  We  do  not  ourselves  tiiink  that 
posterity  will  add  the  limitation  "of 
this  time."  Mr.  Swinburne,  like  all  poets  of 
all  time,  has  his  faults.  Bat  no  one  of  his 
faults  happens  to  be  of  those  which  are  fatal 
to  a  great  poet ;  and  all  his  merits  are  those 
which  are  to  a  great  poet  necessary. 
Above  all,  he  has  the  one  thing  needful — he 
sings ;  he  does  not  write  orations,  or  dis- 
qnisitions,  or  essays,  or  stories,  but  poems. 
Here  and  there  he  may  be  too  voluminous ; 
here  and  there  he  may  have  lit  upon  a  sub- 
ject which  is  not  altogether  worthy  of  his 
treatment.  But  whatever  he  gives  us  is 
always  poetry — it  always  lifts  us  out  of  the 
oommon  into  the  uncommon ;  it  almys  has 
the  note  of  "  improvisation  madeleisnrely ; " 
it  is  always  distinct  in  savour  and  &ultless 
in  form.  Its  merits,  of  course,  are  not  uni- 
versally recognised.  *'  On  ne  pent  trouver 
de  podine  nuUiB  part,"  to  quote  Joubert  once 


more,  "  quand  on  n'en  porte  pas  en  soi.'* 
The  resalt  of  this  is  naturally  a  certain  same- 
ness in  poetical  criticism.  It  is  usual  to  avoid 
this  aamenesB  by  dwelUng  on  the  poet's  sab< 
jeet,  by  oomparmg  his  fitment  of  it  vritii 
other  men's,  and  by  picking  out  and  empha- 
sising certain  traits  which  nappen  to  sbriks 
ooe  at  the  moment.  Bat  tiie  thing  really 
reeolvra  itself  in  the  fbw  cases  in  which 
poetry  is  undoubtedly  aad  largely  present, 
into  a  simple  recommendation  to  enjoy,  and 
a  Botto  voce  addition  "  If  you  can't  enjoy, 
God  help  you  !  "  We  might  apply  Marlowe's 
nnapproachable  account  of  the  poet's  limita- 
tions to  the  limitations  of  the  poet's  critic. 
Strive  as  hard  as  he  oau,  analyse  as  carefoUy 
as  he  may,  there  is  always  one  thought,  one 
grace,  one  wonder,  which  he  cannot  indicate, 
but  only  enjoy.  This  there  is  in  the  present 
volume,  and  we  can      no  more  and  no  less 

of  it.  GEOBas  SlXNTSBUBT. 


The  Jewish  Messiah :  a  OrUieal  History  of 
the  Messianio  Idea  among  the  Jews,  from 
tJie  Bise  of  the  Maceaieea  to  the  Closing  of 
the  Talmud,  By  James  Drummond,  B.A., 
Professor  of  Theoktgr  at  Manchester  New 
Collie,  London.  (Longmans.) 

This  is  not  a  history  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word,  and  does  not  shine  by  a  vivid 
historical  imagination.  The  style  is  calm 
and  unimpassioned,  even  to  dryness  ;  and  it 
is  only  an  occasional  sentence  which  reveals 
a  sympathetic  spirit  on  the  part  of  the 
author.  And  yet  this  judicious  and  judicial 
scholar's  work  is  of  more  importance  to 
English  students  of  Christianity  than  piles 
of  popular,  passioiiate,  and  controversial 
writings.  Those,  too,  who  know  the  diffi- 
culty of  mastering  a  complicated  literature, 
and  of  wdding  tw  results  into  an  artistic 
whole,  will  be  indisposed  to  dwell  on  occa- 
sional inequalities  of  treatment,  and  a  certain 
disconnectedness  which  detracts  from  the 
interest  of  the  work. 

The  Jewish  Messiah  is  divided  into  two 
books,  in  the  first  of  which  the  origin  and 
date  of  the  docaments  is  investi^ted,  and 
the  opinions  of  contendiog  critics  stated 
and  examined;  while  in  the  second  the 
various  elements  of  the  Messianic  idea  are 
traced  through  their  historical  changes. 
The  treatment  of  the  apocalyptic  literature 
in  the  first  chapter  of  tne  first  book  ia  ex- 
tremely good :  the  accounts  of  Enoch  and 
the  ao*caUed  Fourth  Book  of  Ezra  may  be 
especially  mentioned.  The  author  arrives  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  Messianic  passages  in 
the  Similitudes  of  Enoch  are  of^  unknown, 
but  probably  Christian,  origin,  and  that 
therefore  we  cannot  appeal  to  them  as  evi- 
dences of  pre-Christian  Jewish  belief.  Into 
the  very  difficult  question  how  far  these  in- 
terpolations extend  it  is  impossible  to  enter 
here ;  but  that  Christian  passages  have 
been  inserted  into  the  original  Jewish  and 
pre-Christian  texts  seems  too  clear  to  be 
reuonably  denied.  As  to  the  seventy  shep- 
herds (chaps.  IxxxT.-xc.)  Frof.  Dmmmond 
avows  his  agreement  with  Dr.  Schiirer, 
according  to  whom  they  are  not  heathen 
kings,  but  angels  appointed  to  snpcrintepd 
the  punishment  of  IsraeL  The  difficulties 
in  the  vision  of  the  eagle  in  4  Ezra  still 
await  their  solution. 
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Tbe  chapter  on  tbe  Psalms  of  Solomoa  is 
good  as  far  as  itgt>es,  but  has  eafifered  from 
tbe  neglect  of  Wellhausen's  excellent  little 
treatise  at  tbe  end  of  bis  work  on  tbe 
Fbariseesand  Saddacees  (Greifewald,  1874). 
Tiiose  on  the  Targums  and  the  Talmnd  are 
oxHy  enough  to  whet  tbe  appetite  of  the 
reader  for  more  copions  information.  It 
sbonid  be  added,  howerer,  that  extracts 
irom  the  Talmnd  occnr  not  onfrequentlf  in 
the  second  part  of  the  work,  the  aocnracj 
of  .whicli  is  gnar&nteed  Dr.  Scbiller- 
Szineasy  of  CtunbrldgQ. 

A  controTersial  theologian  might  pickont 
many  plams  &om  the  latter  part,  I  do  not 
think,  nowever,  that  the  results  can  in  all 
cases  be  regarded  as  settled,  or  at  least  that 
the  final  pictare  of  the  Messianic  doctrine 
— ^hiofa,  indeed,  is  only  presented  as  that 
of  the  Jewish  literatnre — can  be  relied  upon 
as  a  perfectly  tme  representation  of  the 
popoliur  belief.  This  is  not  intended  to 
disparage  tbe  value  of  Prof.  Dmmmond's 
mostly  very  competent  judgments.  I  no- 
tice with  pleasure  that  bis  work  has  received 
the  compliment  of  two  extended  reviews 
from  Continental  oritica,  the  one  by  Prof. 
Schilrer  in  the  unapproachably  excellent 
Theoloffisehe  IdteraiuTrxeitang,  published  fort- 
nightly at  lioipzig,  and  the  other  by  Prof. 
Oort  m  the  organ  of  the  Dutch  liberal 
theologians,  called  the  TheoUgkch  Tijdsclirifi. 
That  Prof.  Oort  would  have  independent 
views  of  his  own  to  propound  was  only  to 
he  expected,  though  the  tone  in  which  he 
does  this  has  a  bmsqneness  which  is  slightly 
nnpleasii^.  T.  £.  Gbet^e. 


The  lAfa  of  Sir  MarUn  FrohisJier,  Knt. 
Containing  a  Karrative  of  the  Spanish 
Armada.  By  the  Rev.  Frank  Jones,  B.A. 
(Longmans.) 

FnoBiSHEB  is  an  historical  figure  which  has 
always  stood  behind  Hawkins  and  Drake 
and  been  bidden  by  them.   This  is  what  Mr. 
Jones  says,  bat  we  do  not  think  so.    A  man 
who  made  three  of  the  most  notable  voya^^es 
on  record,  in  an  age  full  of  the  spirit  and 
deeds  of  naval  adventure  and  discovery, 
who  gave  his  own  name  to  a  Strait  which 
every  schoolboy  knows  where  to  find  on  the 
map,  and  who  took  the  great  part  Frobisher 
took  in  fighting  against  the  Spanish  Armada 
— surely    this   man   cannot    be   said  to 
have  been  hidden.     At  all  events  Cam- 
den  was  not  of    that  opinion  when  he 
said  Frobisher  was  "  reckoned  amongst  the 
famoosest  men   of  our  age  for  counsel 
and  glory  gotten  at  sea."   Bat  Mr.  Jones 
goes  farther,  for  he  "hopes  to  bring  Fro- 
bisher out  of  his  historicu  seolosion  by  the 
iasne  of  this  biography."   We  wonder  what 
some  of  his  previous  biographers  would  say 
to  this.  How  some  of  them — Barrow,  Camp- 
bell, Fuller,  or  Camden — would  have  ac- 
cepted this  statement  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
As  to  those  who  are  still  hving,  they  can 
speak  fbr  themselves. 

We  have  before  ns  three  Lives  of  Fro- 
bisher, all  more  or  less  complete,  and  all 
written  within  the  last  twenty  years.  There 
one  in  Mr.  Fox  Bourne's £n^7^9/^  Seamen; 
Uid  in  Mr.  Cartwright'a  chapters  in  the 
niHoiy  of  Torkahire  ia  a  most  excellent 
ticetdk  of  the  life  of  the  Yorkshire  knight, 


chiefly  taken  from  original  soarces.  Then 
in  the  Hakluyt  Society's  volume  for  1867 
there  are  Frobisher's  three  voyages,  and  a 
Life  of  him  by  Bear-Admiral  Colliuson, 
with  upwards  of  seventy  illustrative  docu- 
ments copied  from  our  State  Papers.  Fro- 
bisher's portrait  which  illustrates  this  volume, 
and  which  Admiral  Colliuson  sayswati  taken 
from  the  Serwologia  and  engraved  by  Mr. 
Scott,  is  copied  in  and  faces  the  title-page  of 
Mr.  Jones's  book,  who  also  seems  to  have 
made  liberal  use  of  these  works,  though  we 
do  not  notice  them  in  his  list  of  authorities. 
How  comes  it,  too,  that  the  only  letter  of 
Frobisher  of  which  there  is  a  facsimile  in 
Mr.  Cartwright's  book  should  also  appear 
in  Mr.  Jones's,  where  the  facsimile  is  reduced 
to  one-fourth  the  size  ?  Was  this  taken  from 
the  original  or  from  Mr.  Cartwright's  book  ? 

Mr.  Jones  does  not  concern  himself  much 
about  the  projected  fourth  voyage  of  Fro- 
bisher,  yet  nearly  one  hundred  original 
documents  have  of  late  years  been  brought 
to  light  about  this  voyage.  We  cannot 
agree  with  him  that  "  Frobisher's  sun 
entered  on  its  declension"  at  this  particular 
period  of  his  life,  nor  do  we  think  that 
another  commander  was  sought  out  until 
Frobisher  had  absolutely  refused  to  take  the 
command  himself.  Tluii  he  was  willing  to 
go  the  voyage  nntil  he  found  oat  that  it  was 
for  trade  only  and  not  for  discovery  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  What  is  known  of  his 
previous  career,  and  the  numerous  papers 
on  the  subject,  show  that  such  was  the  case. 

Poor  unfortunate  Michael  Lok  does  not 
quite  disappear  from  the  story  of  Frobisher's 
voyages,  with  his  letter  written  from  the 
Fleet  prison  in  June,  1581,  as  Mr.  Jones 
supposes,  for  he  was  engaged  in  litigation 
about  them  many  years  after  that.  In  1615, 
nearly  forty  years  after  Frobisher's  first 
voyage,  Lok  was  sued  by  one  Clement 
Draper  for  upwards  of  200Z.,  claimed  by  him 
as  then  due  for  pitch  and  other  tlungs  sap- 
plwd  to  Lok  for  furnishing  Capt.  Frobisher's 
ships  to  the  North- West ;  and  although  Lok 
pleaded  that  he  had  paid  the  greater  part  of 
that  sum,  he  did  not  produce  his  voaohors, 
and  so  had  to  pay  the  money. 

W.  Noel  Sainsbubt. 


Burma,  Past  and  Present,   with  Personal 
Reminiscences  of  the  Country.    By  Liout.- 
■  Gen.  Albert  Fytche,  C.S.I.,  late  Chief 
Commis-sioner  of  British  Burma,  &c.  In 
Two  Volumes.    (C.  Kegan  Paul  &  Co.) 

OiSE  of  the  objects  and,  indeed,  an  avowed 
object  of  these  two  handsome  volDmeB  is  to 
illustrate  and  adorn  the  name  of  Fytche. 
The  wonderfal  Fytche  coat  of  arms  is  on 
the  boards ;  the  frontispiece  is  an  engraving 
of  the  Lieut. -General,  their  author;  shortly 
after  we  have  an  engraving,  from  a  painting 
by  Hogarth,  of  William  Fytche,  an  Anglo- 
Indian  of  last  century,  which  "  it  is  difficult 
to  look  at  without  thinking  what  a  part 
William  Fytche  might  have  played  in  the 
subsequent  history  of  India,  had  he  not  been 
cut  off  by  that  cruel  dysenteir  which  is  the 
curse  of  Bengal ; "  and  BtJ^h  Fytch^  a 
still  more  illustrious  ancestor,  is  introduced 
as  having  explored  India  and  Burma  in 
Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  and  as  the  real 
founder  of  the  East  India  Company.  A 


visible  awe  descends  on  the  general's  mind 
when  ho  finds  himself  on  the  track  of  these 
bis  ancestors,  and  the  most  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances in  connexion  with  it  assume 
almost  a  supernatural  aspect.     On  land- 
ing in  India  as  a  cadet  in  1839,  he  was 
ordered   to  Berhampore ;    and,   "  strange 
enough,    Berhampore  was    the  military 
station  near  Moorshedabad ;  I  was  thus  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cossimbazaar,  where 
William  Fytche  had  been  chief  of  the  Eng. 
lish  Factory."    There  are  other  "  strange  " 
coincidences,  andonranthor'srelationship  to 
the  Poet  Laureate  has  prominmt  notice. 
Fall-length  portraits  are  given  of  an  orchid, 
"  one  new  -roriety  of  whii^  I  discovered,  and 
which  was  named  after  me  " — the  Dendro- 
hium  Fytchianum — and  of  a  species  of  par- 
tridge which  bears  the  honoured  name  of 
Bamhuaicola  Fytckii.  A  great  deal  of  the  book 
is  devoted  to  the  geneial's  civil  administra- 
tion and  military  exploits ;  but  the  details  of 
the  latter  are  somewhat  disappointing.  There 
seems  to  have  been  a  mutual-admiration 
society  in  Burma,  of  which   himself,  Sir 
Arthur  Phayro,  and  a  Major  MaoGrath, 
were  the  principal  members ;  but  we  think 
the  General  has  not  come  np  to  the  mark  as 
a  member  of  it  (as  regards  the  others),  and 
has_  din^Iayed  a  little  ingratitude  for  the 
praise  bestowed  upon  him.    For  instance, 
we  hear  nothing  in  praise  of  Major  Mac- 
Gratb,  though  the  Jfajor  is   adduced  as 
giving  high  praise  "to  Lieutenant  Fytche 
for  his  personal  exertion   and  gallantry 
in  leading  so  spirited  a  dash,"  displayed 
in  occupying  and  setting  fire  to  a  village 
which  was  evacuated  on  his  approach,  and 
on  which  occasion  "  none  of  our  men  were 
wounded,  except  in  the  feet  by  the  sharp 
bamboo  spikes,"  .It  is  rather  shabby  that 
no  return  is  made  to  the  Major,  or  to  his 
memory,  for  this  piece  of  literary  gallantry, 
and  the  want  of  it  is  hardly  excused  by  the 
principle  that  every  mui  shonld  blow  his 
own  trumpet.   It  is  more  to  be  regretted 
that,  though  General  Fytche  went  out  to 
India  as  a  youth  with  John  Nicholson,  the 
demi-god  of  the  Sikhs   and  the   hero  of 
Delhi,  he  contents  himself  with  merely  re- 
cording that  fact,  as  if,  taken  alone,  it  were 
of  general  interest.     We  feel  inclined  to 
congratulate  both  the  public  and  the  author 
of  these  volumes  because  the  daily  journal 
which  he  regularly  kept  from  1839  to  1857 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  that  he  "  never 
had  the  heart  to  resume  it."   It  is  appalling 
to  think  of  the  Collectanea  Fijtchiana,  which, 
but  for  that  fire,  he  would  have  had  to  select 
from,  if  not  publish  in  fall.  As  it  is,  we  have 
a  readable  and  interesting  book;  and  his 
egotism  is  without  malignity,  and  causes  a 
smile  rather  than  any  unplearant  feeling.  Ho 
himself  apologises  for  living  made  himself 
the  "  darling  theme  of  contemplation,"  and 
hopes  that  his  literary  anatomists  will  not 
find  "a  knot  of  scorpions  in  every  page." 
There  is  no  danger  of  this;  for  the  scor- 
pions, if  there  be  any,  are  well  concealed, 
and  their  tails  mnst  have  lost  their  venom. 
There  is  more  danger  of  the  &te  awaiting 
him  which  befel  an  Indian  officer  I  have 
heard  of,  who  went  home  for  the  express 
purpose  of  publishing  a  book  ennnciaiing 
some  new  views  on  we  geneal<^  of  some 
native  princes,  and  who  came  bac^  to  Indi.i 
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xa  a  state  of  towering  indignatioa  with  the 
explanation  "  Why,  Sir  !  it  made  no  sensa- 
tion, poaitively  none  whatever!"  And  jet 
that  wonld  bo  a  pity  to  befall  in  this  instance, 
and,  we  hope,  is'not  likely;  for  the  volames 
contain  mnch  interesting  matter  about 
Burma,  well  pnt  together,  and  in  a  pleasing 
style.  It  would  indeed  be  well  if  more 
eminent  a'lministrators  gave  ua  more  ac- 
counta  of  their  official  experience. 

Barma  is  a  country  which  has  scarcely  re- 
ceived the  attention  which  its  capabilities 
and  attractions  deserve.    It  is  neither  in 
Lidia  nor  out  of  it,  being  a  sort  of  out-way 
appendage  which  has  not  established  any 
claims  of  its  own  to  special  attention  ;  and 
the  official  and  merchant  are  apt  to  avoid  it, 
on  the  undeniable  ground  that  a  residence 
there  places  them  beyond  the  great  currents 
of  prosperoos  existence,  and  in  a  country 
where  they  can  accomplish  little  except  by 
adhering  to  it  for  a  long  time.    Such  regions, 
howerer^  are  by  no  means  the  worst  for 
enterprising  men  to  go  to  ;  and  I  would  sug- 
gest to  the  numerous  young  men — now 
numerous  as  the  buck  rabbito  iu  a  well- 
preaerred  warren — who  are   seeking  for 
openings  abroad,  that  it  is  by  no  means 
the  places  about  which  eTeryone  hears  as 
presenting  new  opportunities  for  making 
money  which  afford  the  best  chances  of 
success.    No  sooner  are  such  places  talked 
about,  in  the  present  state  of  newspaper 
information    and  means  of  travel,  than 
they  attract  a  rush  from  all  ends  of  the 
e:krth,  so  that  labour  of  all  kinds  becomes 
bss  in  demand  and  cheaper  there  than  any- 
where else,  while  there  are  many  quiet  and 
unheard-of  places  where  real  opportunities 
of  advancement  are  mnch  piore  easily  attain- 
able.   No  doubt  at  places  to  which  a  rash 
is  made  a  man  with  considerable  means,  or 
with  special  aptitude  for  availing  himself  of 
like  necessities  of  others,  may  rapidly  make 
;^a  large  fortune,  for  the  very  reason  that  so 
many  other  people  soon  fall  into  distress 
.-and  we  so  much  grist  to  his  mill;  but  as 
regards  most  of  the  adventurous  seekers  of 
fortune,  quiet  places,  untalked  about,  are 
more  likely  to  afford  what  they  are  in  search 
■  of.    Burma  may  be  one  of  these  places, 
judging  not  so  mnch  from  its  large  amount 
of  unoccupied  land  as  from  the  quantity  of 
land  in  the  British  districts  which  has  been 
brought  under  cultivation  since  we  occupied 
thorn  at  vai-ions  periods.   About  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago  Grawfurd  estimated  its 
'  population  at  twenty-two  to  the  sqnare  mile. 
From  official  records  General  Fytclie  is 
able  to  supply  us  with  more  exact  inform- 
..ation  in  regasd  to  the  British  provinces. 
In  1871  tbe  popolation  of  these  provinces 
had    increased,    during   our   rule,  from 
about  one  million  to  nearly  two  millions 
■  and  a-half.    These  subsist  on  only  3,000 
square  miles  of  land ;  but  General  Fytche 
■asserts  that  there  are  30,000  square  miles  of 
culturable  land  in  British   Burma  alone, 
-27,000  of  which  are  lying  waste  for  want 
<of  cultivators.   The  increase  in  the  revenue 
is  proportionate  to  the  incres^  in  the  culti- 
vation of  land ;  and  the  export  trade  shows 
a  still  greater  increase,  while  that  in  im- 
ports wowB  nearly  as  much.   There  are 
other  and  some  later  statistics,  which  show 
a  steady  advance  in  the  development  of 


British  Burma — no  doubt  greatly  owing 
to  such  able  administrators  as  the  late  Chief 
Commissioner  —  and  the  richness  of  the 
coast  lands,  as  also  of  the  delta  and  valley 
of  the  Irawadi  and  the  valleys  of  some  lesser 
rivers,  can  hardly  be  exa^erated. 

"The  shore,"  says  our  author,  "rises  almiptly 
from  the  sea,  in  ranges  of  undulating  hills,  covered 
by  luxunant  vegetation.  Even  the  massive  black 
rocks  on  wbica  the  waves  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
unceasinglj  surge  and  break,  are  covered  with  the 
evergreen  foliage  of  perpetual  spring." 

Though  nearer  to  the  Equator  than  Bengal, 
the  climate  of  a  ffreat  part  of  Burma  is 

both  cooler  and  healthier  than  that  of 
Bengal,  and  of  great  part  of  India,  from 
causes  which  are  easily  explained.  From 
its  very  proximity  to  the  Equator,  the  south- 
west monsoon  sets  in  sooner  and  has  a 
longer  duration  than  in  India,  so  that  there 
is  no  long  extremely  hot  season,  and  the 
year  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  sea- 
sons, the  wet  and  the  dry,  the  latter  begin- 
ning  in  the  end  of  October  and  ending  in 
the,  beginning  of  May.  This,  be  it  noted, 
gives  about  six  months  of  a  pleasant  season, 
which  is  quite  as  much  as  England  can  lay 
claim  to.  And,  daring  the  wet  season,  the 
rainfall  is  very  different  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  in  some  being  no  more  than  it 
is  in  even  the  drier  parts  of  the  Ijake 
Region  of  England.  Still,  Burma  has  a 
thorough  tropical  climate,  and  the  extreme 
dampness  of  the  long  wet  season  has  its 
disadvanti^es.  Ahdbuw  Wilson. 


T!i0  AnncUa  of  Tennis.  By  Jolian  Marshall. 
{FieU  Office.) 

The  title  given  to  tennis  of  "  King  of  Games 
and  Game  of  Kings  "  indicates  the  double 
interest  of  its  history.  There  is  the  interest 
of  the  gradual  development  of  a  singularly 
consummate  and  fascinating  form  of  athletic 
exercise  and  amusement,  and  there  is  the 
interest  of  tracing  an  element  in  French  and 
English  social  lifo  which  for  six  centuries 
appears  from  time  to  time  picturesquely  in- 
terwoven with  historical  incident,  and  that 
by  no  means  always  of  a  trivial  character. 

Mr.  Marshall  wisely  abstains  from  en- 
quiring too  curiously  into  the  grounds  of 
conjecture  as  to  the  origin  of  the  game. 
His  view  is  thus  summed  ap  (p.  16)  : — 
"  The  concluraon  seems  irresistible,  that  the  re- 
ceived form  of  teuniB  is  a  direct  descendant  of 
some  game  of  classic  times,  just  as  are  the  Italian 
fotmB  ot  PaUona,  da  Soanno,  &c.,  which,  we  bow 
know  to  have  been  developed  about  the  eame  time 
with  it ;  hut  that  it  is  in  no  way  derived  from  any 
of  these  latter  games." 

The  first  chapter  of  the  book  is  called 
"  Tennis  Abroad."  Though  Italy  was  pro- 
bably the  mother-country  of  the  game,  and 
it  is  described  at  length  in  Scaino's  rare  and 
interesting  Trattato  della  Palla  (1555),  which 
has  now  been  made  known — I  believe, 
for  the  first  time — by  Mr.  Marshall,  yet  the 
true  national  game  of  Italy  is  pallone,  and 
tenuis  has  flourished  comparatively  little 
there  or  in  Spain,  while  in  Germany  it  has 
scarcely  been  played  at  all.  "  Scaino,  when 
he  has  to  describe  it  in  a  form  almost  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  we  now  have,  is  compelled 
to  t^e  his  example  from  France,  where  a 
perfect  court  existed,  apparently  because 


there  was  none  such  in  Italy."  The  chapter 
on  "  Tennis  Abroad  "  is,  therefore,  almost  en- 
tirely concerned  with  France.     The  de- 
velopment of  the  game  is  carefully  traced, 
and  the  anecdotes  interspersed  are  often 
very  good  reading.    How,  jn  the  year  1427, 
"Margot,  the  Joan  of  Arc  of  Tennis,  and 
contemporary  of  that  great  heroine,"  as- 
tonished Paris  by  beating  all  but  the  very 
best  male  players;  how  the  Due  de  Lor- 
raine boxed  the  ears  of  tbe  Doc  d'Orl^ans 
(afterwards  Louis  Xtl.),  who  bad  ^rea 
Mdme.  de  Beaujen  the  lie  on  her  decidmg  a 
stroke  against  him  ;  how  Henry  of  Navarre 
rose  at  daybreak  f^r  the  night  of  St  Bar- 
tholomew, at  the  peril  of  his  life,  to  finish  an 
interrupted  match  ;  how  the  market-women 
flocked  (two  thousand  in  one  day  of  the 
year  1649)  to  see  their  favourite  Due  de 
Beaufort  play,  and  subscribed  their  money 
for  his   wagers ;   how  Moliere  began  his 
career  as  an  actor  in   a  court  in  the 
Faubourg  St.-Germain  (tennis-courts  being 
then   often   used  as   theatres) ;  how,  in 
1780,  the  Comte  d'Artois  was  felicitously 
rebuked  for  his  foul-mouthed  ill-temper  by 
an  officer  in  the  dedans ;  how,  lastly,  in  1789 
a  voice  more  potent  than  that  of  scolding  and 
scnffling  nobles  proclaimed  at  Yersaill^  the 
Sentient  du  Jmt  de  Paume — all  these  stories 
illustrate  tbe  place  held  by  tennis  in  the 
life  of  those  times.    Except  Henry  III.,  all 
the  French  kings  of  the  fifleenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries  seem  to  have  been  fond  of 
the  game  (Henry  II.  being  the  best  player), 
and  it  frequently  appears  also  as  a  subject 
of  legislation.    In  1480  Louis  XI.  issued  ati 
edict  of  great  importance  toward  theimprove- 
ment  of  the  game,  forbidding  the  employ- 
ment of  bad  and  spurious  materials  in  stuff, 
ing  balls.    Less  honourable  were  the  fre- 
quent decrees  by  which  it  was  attempted  to 
exclude  the  people  from  the  game  and  con- 
fine it  to  the  nobility.    But  its  popularity 
was  too  strong  for  the  law,  and  in  most 
cases  the  edict  renutined  a  d^d  letter.  The 
charter  of  the  Corporation  of  Paumiers' 
raquetiere   was  first  roistered  in  1610. 
Louis  XIV.'s  interest  in  tennis  ceased  en- 
tirely in  those  middle  and  later  years  of  bis 
reign  against  which  still  graver  blanae  at- 
taches on  political  grounds.     About  this 
time  tennis  declined,  both  in  quantity  and 

aaality.  The  Abbe  de  St.  Pierre  laments 
lat  "  men  preferred  games  of  chance,  and 
ceased  to  play  active  games,  such  as  la 
paumey  le  mail,  Ac. ;  they  became  weaker, 
more  unhealthy,  more  ignorant,  and  less 
polite."  Still,  advancing  science  continued 
to  improve  the  court  and  implements,  and 
in  1777  appeared  De  Garsault's  important 
treatise,  VAii  du  Pavmier-ra^iier.  The 
game  receives  a  rather  unexpected  tribute 
of  respect  .from  Rousseau  in  his  Emile  : — 
"One  does  not  defend  oneself  against  a  falling 
shuttlecock  (volant),  which  hurts  nobody ;  but 
nothing  makes  the  arm  so  ^uick  as  the  ueceasity 
of  shielding  the  head ;  nothing  makes  the  eyesight 
80  sure  as  uie  need  to  protect  the  eyes.  To  spnog 
from  one  end  to  another  of  a  teania-court ;  to 
judge  the  bound  of  a  ball  which  ia  still  in  nud- 

air :  to  return  it  with  a  strong  and  cerOun  hand  

such  games  become  a  man;  they  tend  to  fonn 
him." 

Dnrinff  tbe  revolutionary  wars,  while  **  the 
courts  not  only  "of  France,*'  bat  over 
all  the  Continent,  were  "  disturbed  with 
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chases,"  and  the  French  armies  were  every- 
where "  strildDg  crowns  into  the  hazard," 
then  naturally  inter  arma  ludi  silehant :  but 
after  1815  the  game  revired.    In  1802  was 
born  J.  Edmonl  Barre,  in  whom  and  in  his 
BoffUah  saccesBOr,  Qeorge  Lambert,  the  art 
of  tennis  has  colminated.    Thoagh  in  1862 
the  smart  new  court  on  the  Terrasse  des 
feniUants  of  the  Taileriee  Gardens  was 
built  to  replace  that  of  the  Passage  Sandrie, 
the  game   did  not    flourish  among  the 
t:anat2I«  dor^  of  the  Second  Empire;  and 
mnoe  the  death  of  Barre  and  the  retirement 
of    Biboche,"  not  only  the  best  and  next 
best,  bnt  the  whole  front  rank  of  players 
have  been  English. 

The  second  chapter  of  the  book  treats  of 
"  Tennis  in  England."  There  is  little  doubt 
that  the  game  was  imported  from  France, 
thoagh  it  received  an  English  name  totally 
different  from  the  French  paume,  and  one  of 
which  the  etymology  is  still  profonndly  ob- 
Bcare.  The  allnsions  to  the  game  in  litera- 
tim properly  so  called  may  be  said  to  begin 
with  Chaucer's  lines  — 

"Botflsnstov^ajen  racket  to  and  fro, 
VatOfl  hi  doUe  out,  now  this  now  that,  ^udore  ?  " 

which  Mr.  Marshall  has  aptly  cited  as  illns- 
trating  the  early  introdnctiou  of  the  racket 
in  place  of  the  bare  hand.  The  word  racket 
{raquettsy  racketta)  has  been  varionsly  de- 
rived from  the  Latin  reticulum,  and  the 
Patch  raekm  (to  stretch) ;  bnt  Littre  is 
more  jnofaablj  nght  in  saying : — 

"  The  word  is  old  in  our  langaage  under  the  form 
of  raekette  or  naquette,  and  signifies  the  mlm  of 
the  hand,  the  sole  of  the  fboL  It  is  the  diminu- 
tive o(  the  low  Imtin  racha,  which  meaoB  the 
wrist  or  the  tsnoB,  and  comes  from  the  Arabic. 
The  name  of  ibe  pahn  will  easily  hare  come  to 
be  aiqdied  to  the  inatnmient  which  took  its  place. 
We  moat  themfoe  aet  aude  the  Latin  derivation 
fiem  reie." 

Thongh  rackets  were  probably  still  too  costly 
implements  to  be  in  common  nse,  the  game 
was  plainly  played  very  commonly  in  some 
form  or  other  in  the  fonrteeath  o^tnry. 

"  In  the  Oloae  Roll,  39  Edward  III.  (1365) 
we  find  the  first  restrictive  Act  passed  in  Eng- 
land,  like  so  many  that  were  passed  in  fVaoce  at 
Tsrioos  dates,  aeainat  temiia  and  other  games. 
Ikre,  however,  ihen  was  more  show  of  reason  for 
Buch  prohitntions  of  sports  which  tended  in  no 
nj  to  improve  the  military  spirit  of  the  nation, 
then  a  Tery  important  object,  than  in  France, 
where  such  laws  seem  to  have  been  almost  wholly 
lomptoary.  In  England  they  were  only  partly  so. 
The  purpose  of  this  first  Act  is  clear :  it  was  in- 
tended to  encourage  the  practice  of  archery." 

It  is  probable  enough  that  Hjenry  Y.  was 
fond  of  tennis,  as  the  Dauphin's  ^nnt  im- 
mortalised by  Shakspere  would  seem  to 
imply,  but  Mr.  Marshall  quotes  no  direct 
evidence  of  it.  The  game  langabhed  daring 
the  Wars  of  the  Boses,  bnt  flourished,  as  in 
France,  during  the  sixteenth  century.  Henry 
nil.  built  the  Tennis  Court  at  Hampton 
Conrt,  **  the  only  one  of  the  ancient  courts 
now  extant  in  this  country."  It  has  been 
somewhat  altered,  and  is  still  a  good  and 
aoriceable  conrt  for  the  game  in  its  modem 
perfection.  Bepressive  edicts  were,  however, 
still  passed  against  the  people's  enjoyment 
of  the  game.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  a 
player,  and  there  is  a  story  of  his  rebuking 
"a  great  Itod"  paraUel  to  that  abont  tlw 


Count  d'Arfcois  mentioned  above.  James  I. 
seems,  as  we  shoald  expect,  to  have  been  no 
player ;  but  bis  promising  eldest  son,  Henry, 
was  devoted  to  the  game.  In  a  book  printed 
in  1641  appeared  a  portrait  (of  which  Mr. 
Marshall  gives  a  facsimile)  of  the  young 
Duke  of  York  (afterwards  James  II.)  playing 
tennis,  which  is  very  interesting  in  ito  bear- 
ing on  the  development  of  the  game  :— 

"  He  holds  in  his  hand  a  rac^t  with  a  very  short 
handle  and  broad  face.  At  hia  back  ia  a  part  of 
the  court,  perhaps  the  dedtnu,  abowing  four  equi- 
diatant  pillarB.  The  gallery,  unprotected  by  any 
net,  is  fuU  of  spectators.  Above  is  a  baluatrade, 
on  which  lean  more  spectators ;  and  from  this  it 
ia  evident  that  the  court  was  uncovered — perhaps 
the  open  court  at  Whitehall." 

Charles  II.  played  a  great  deal.  Pepys 
writes  in  1664 : — 

"  To  the  tennis-eourt,  and  there  saw  the  King 
play  at  tennie,  and  others ;  but  to  see  how  the 
King's  play  was  extolled,  without  any  cause  at  all, 
was  a  loathsome  sight;  though  sometimes  in- 
deed he  did  play  very  well  and  deserved  to  be  com- 
mended ;  bat  such  open  flattery  is  beastiy." 

About  this  time,  and  during  the  eighteenth 
centnry,  Uie  scoundrelism  which  tends  to 
gather  round  any  English  sport  that  can  be 
betted  on  seems  to  have  sullied  even  this 
manly  and  exquisite  game ;  bat  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nineteenth  century  this  evil 
was  diminisbingjand  tennis  has  flourished  in- 
creasingly in  every  respect  up  to  the  present 
day.  We  may  notice,  by  the  way,  as  Mr. 
Marshall  does, 

"  a  sentence  in  the  Sporting  Magazine  (Septem- 
ber 29, 1793)  which  shows  the  vitality  of  the 
game  as  played  in  tbe  open  tax  in  this  country : 
'  Field  tennis  threatens  ere  long  to  bowl  out 
cricket/  It  was,  therefore,  no  recent  invention, 
but  a  mere  revival,  that  gave  us  the  game  called 
Lawn-Tennis,  which  would  have  been  a  better 
game  had  its  rules  followed  more  closely  those 
either  of  tennis  proper  or  of  the  old  French 
;t>n$ru8jiauin«,  of  which  it  is  the  illegitimate  de- 
scendant" 

Chapters  III.,  IV.,  and  V.,  entitled  re- 
spectively, "  The  Court  and  Implements," 
"The  Laws  and  their  History,"  and  "The 
Game,"  are  of  the  highest  interest  to  all 
lovers  of  tennis,  but  detailed  comment  on 
them  would  perhaps  be  too  technical  for 
this  place.  The  way  in  whicli  (in  Chap- 
ter IV.)  the  history  of  the  game  is  traced, 
so  to  speak,  in  its  statute-book,  or  rather 
its  common-law,  is  as  sagacioos  as  it  is 
original.  Let  it  suffice,  however,  to  say 
that  in  the  whole  book  the  author's  lungo 
studio  e  grands  amore  have  prodnced  a  work 
in  which  uhanstive  research  appears 
throughout  combined  with  the  practical 
judgment  of  a  skilful  and  mature  player. 
The  illustrative  plates  are  numerous  and 
valuable,  and  are  very  carefully  and  clearly 
executed. 

If  but  a  fraction  of  tho  money  and  time 
now  consumed  in  battues,  or  ia  the  sordid 
gambling  which  degrades  horse-racing  by 
its  unworthy  accompaniment,  were  spent  in 
building  tennis-courts  and  in  playing  in 
them,  the  readers  of  this  book  would  be  more 
nearly  as  many  as  it  deserves. 

Ebhsst  MiEBa. 


HOFFUANH'S  HISTOBT  or  the  IHQUISITI(m. 

Qetehichie  der  InquitiHon.  Nach  dm  Buim 
QueUen  aUgmtdnfauUch  dargesteUt.  Von 
Fridolin  HofiBoann.  (Bonn :  Nensser.) 
Ten  years  ago  Dr.  Harris  Role,  a  "Wesleyan 
minister,  published  a  Bistonj  of  the  Inquin- 
Hon  from  the  Twelfth  Centurv  to  the  Pretmi 
IKww,  which  contained,  like  the  work  before 
us,  a  considerable  amount  of  information,  but 
had  no  better  claim  to  be  oal^  a  histpry. 
We  do  not  mean  that  eiUier  writer  exagge- 
rates the  horrors  of  his  subject,  for  that  is 
hardly  passible.  There  is  no  tribunal  known 
to  the  civilised  world  which  has  acquired  and 
deserved  so  intense  and  nniversal  a  detesta- 
tion. Milman  is  quite  within  the  mark  when 
hs  describes  the  regulations  of  the  Inquisition 
as  "a  Christian  code  at  which  the  worst  of 
the  Pagan  Emperors  might  have  shuddered 
as  iniquitous.  Its  first  introduction  into 
every  Catholic  country,  not  excepting  Spain, 
was  strennonsly  resisted  by  the  people,  the 
magistrates,  and  even  the  clergy,  as  both  Dr. 
Bale  and  Hoffmann  have  shown,  and  in  all 
countries  alike  the  popular  hatred  was  illus- 
trated from  time  to  time  by  the  murder  of 
its  most  strenuous  officials.  Still  abuse  is  one 
thing  and  history  is  another,  and  both  these 
writers  come  forward  rather  as  pnblic  prose- 
cutors than  historians.  Hoffmuin  Aoea  not, 
indeed,  like  Dr.  Bole,  interlard  his  narrative 
with  the  commonplaces  of  tbe  Evangelical 
or  Dissenting  pulpit,  nor  close  it  with 
a  denunciation  of  deceased  Inquisitors  to 
eternal  torment  in  the  next  world.  But 
his  tone  throughout  is  fiercely  polemical,  and 
he  tells  us  plainly  in  the  Preface  that  it  was 
not  in  the  interests  of  historical  knowledge, 
but  on  account  of  "  the  present  and  actual 
interest  of  these  questions,"  that  he  under- 
took the  task,  inasmuch  as  the  Holy  Office 
still  exists  theoretically  and  de  jure  accord- 
ing to  "  the  official  Boman  view,"  or,  as  a 
theological  professor  at  Breslaa  expresses 
it,  "  Jure  et  virtusliter  tribunal  illud  extare 
adhuo  censendum."  He  is  "  not  a  his- 
torian bat  a  publicist,"  and  writes  accord- 
ingly. Of  coarse  he  had  a  full  right  to  do 
so,  but  then  he  shoald  have  called  the 
volume,  what  it  really  is,  a  pamphlet  or 
monograph  on  the  Inquisition,  and  not  a 
history.  It  has  neither  the  method,  the 
calmness,  nor  the  completeness  requisite  for 
a  history;  and  there  is  no  sense  of  pro- 
portion. Not  only  are  the  dark  colours  very 
thickly  laid  on — of  that  we  do  not  complfun 
— bat  all  counterbalancing  or  eztenuatiug 
considerations  are  absolutely  ignored. 

Moreover,  so  far  as  it  is  historical,  the  book 
is  rather  a  history  of  the  persecution  of 
heretics  generally  than  of  the  Im^nisition. 
It  begins  with  the  case  of  tho  FriscillianiBtB 
in  tbe  foarth  century — where,  by  the  way, 
very  inadequate  justice  is  done  to  the  firm 
and  unquestionably  sincere  opposition  of  St. 
Ambrose  and  St.  Martin  of  Tours  to  the  in- 
troduction of  this  new  principle  into  the 
Church.  The  first  five  chapters  are  occupied 
with  events  antecedent  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Inquisition,  properly  so  called.  Thus 
we  have  a  long  account  of  the  Albigensian 
Crusade  organised  by  Innocent  III.,  who 
died  in  121f> ;  bat  the  first  institution  of  In- 
quisitors took  place  at  the  Gonncil  of 
Toulouse  in  1223.   In  a  later  period  the 
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Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  and  the  Marian 
perBeoution  in  England  are  dwelt  upon, 
neither  of  which  belongs   to  a  history 
of  the  ^qnisitioiL     Nor  can  anything 
be  more  incongrnona  than  the  sensational 
titles  of  Beveral  of  the  chaptera,  which 
convey  no  intimation  of  the  contents,  and 
are  rather  sagg^ire  of  a  penny-a-liner  of 
the  Dat^  Telegraph  than  of  a  ffrave  German 
historian.   Thus,  to  give  a  %w  examples 
only,  tiie  first  chapter  ia  headed  "  Was  ein 
Hackchen  werden  will,  krQmmt  sich  bei 
Zeiten ;  *'  the  second,  "  "VUind  gesaefc — Sturm 
geerntet ;  "  the  third,  *'  Einem  tief  gefuhlten 
Bediirfhisa  wird  abgeholfen ; "    the  fifth, 
"  Apostel  hoch  za  Boss  nnd  Ketzer  in  San- 
dalen;"  the  ninth,  "Der  hat's  gewagt — so 
ging,  es  allenfallB."    This  is  safficiently  per- 
plexing to  the  reader,  and  the  author's  habit 
of  rapidly  glancing  from  the  ninth  century 
to  the  nineteenth,  and  then  back  to  the 
fifteenth,  does  not  simplify  matters.  We 
must  add  that,  without  having  the  flow  or 
graphic  power  of  a  continuous  narrative,  the 
work  is,  gmerally  speaking,  too  much  over- 
loaded with  Bupernaons  detail  to  be  con- 
venient  for  reference.   The  most  valoable 
chapter  for  that  purpose  is  the  eleventh, 
which  contains  a  full  and  minute  account  of 
tlie  entire  form  of  procedure  of  the  Holy 
Office,  as  laid  down  in  Eymeric*s  Directorium. 
A  more  atrocious  system  of  related  cruelty 
and  treachery  it  would  be  difficult  to  con- 
ceive ;  the  elaborate  scheme  of  organised 
hypocrisy  ia  perhaps  its  most  revolting  pecu- 
liarity,  and  it  is  expressly  defended  on  the 
ground  that  "as  it  is  lawful  to  extort  the 
truth  by  torture,  it  must  a  fortiori  be  lawful 
to  extort  it  by  dissimulation,"   This  code  was 
bailtnp,  as  Hoffmann  observes,by  a  snccession 
of  PopeB,£K)mInnocentIY.to  BonifeceVHI., 
and  h&B  been  sanctioned  by  many  later  ones, 
zncladii^  Gregory  XIII. ;  "  more  than  fifty 
Popes  have  most  solemnly  approved  the 
tribanal."     And,  inasmuch  as  Hefele  and 
other   Catholic   writers  have  erroneously 
described  the  Spanish  Inquisition  as  a  purely 
secular  court,  he  is  careful  to  add  that 
Paul  IV.  declared  it  to  have  been  established 
by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

And  here  a  word  may  be  said  as  to  the 
controversial  bearing — which  appears,  in- 
deed, to  be  the  troe  motif— of  Hoffmann's 
book.  Beligioos  persecution  cannot  be  too 
strongly  condemned,  nor  could  any  more 
sweeping  and  eloquent  dennnciation  be  pro- 
noonoea  upon  it — as  the  author  admits — 
than  has  fillen  from  the  lips  of  ardent 
Catholics  like  Montalembert.  But,  when 
it  is  made  the  ground  of  a  special  indict- 
ment against  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
there  are  some  important  points  to  be  borne  in 
mind  which  the  present  writer,  though  he 
can  hardly  be  ignorant  of  them,  seems 
habitually  to  forget.  In  the  first  place,  as 
he  himself  observes  in  one  passage,  "theo- 
logians, both  Boman  and  Protestant^  have 
condemned  liberty  of  conscience."  In  fact, 
every  one  of  the  leading  Keformers  asserted 
in  the  most  uncompromising  terms  the  reli- 
nous  right  and  duty  of  persecution.  John 
Knox  spoke  the  mind  oi  all  of  them  when 
he  said  that  toleration  was  "opraiing  the 
floodgates  of  heresy;"  even  the  gentle 
Melanchthon  praised  the  burning  of  Servetus, 
and  the  rationalising  Zuinglius,  though  in 


temper  he  may  have  been,  as  Hallam  calls 
him,  "averse  to  persecution,"  insists  that 
the  magistrate  is  bound  to  establish  unifor- 
mity of  doctrine,  and  to  maintain  it  against 
Papists  and  heretics.    It  was,  moreover,  the 
fixed  belief  of  Protestant  no  less  than  Catho- 
lic Governments  that  religious  diversity  was 
dangerous  to  the  State,  whence  t^e  principle 
cujue  regio  xUvia  religio  was  very  g^erally 
acted  upon  by  both.   There  were  few,  if  any, 
of  the  Proteataut  martyrs  but  were  perfiectly 
willing  in  their  turn  to  become  perseontors, 
as  in  Tact  many  of  them  had  been.  Hoff- 
mann himself  tells  us  that  not  one  of  the 
opponents  or   victims  of  the  Inquisition 
appealed  to   the  principle  of  freedom  of 
conscience,  because  "  this  feeling  as  yet  lay 
undeveloped  in  men's  minds."    Exactly  so  ; 
but  then  the  real  charge  againat  mediaeval 
Churchmen  on  Hub  score  is  that  they  did  not 
rise  above  the  prejudices  of  their  age.  And 
furthermore,  while  we  may  justly  denounce 
the  horrible  crnelties  perpetrated  in  the  Albi> 
gensian  Crusade  orBanotitmed  in  the  code  of 
uie  Inquisition,  we  must  remember — what 
our  author  passies  over  in  absolute  silence — 
that  there  was  much  in  the  tenets  and  prac- 
tices of  the  Albigenses  and  other  kindred 
sects  to  rouse  the  moral  as  well  as  religions  in- 
dignation of  contemporary  Christian  society, 
which  probably  regarded  them  with  the 
same  sort  of  feeling,  greatly  intensified,  felt 
by  modem  Americans  for  the  Mormonite 
Apostles  and  their  Church  at  Utah.  Hofi'- 
mann  quotes  several   Eoglish  writers  of 
inferior  note,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  Dr.  Maitland'a  learned  work  on 
the  subject  (Facts  and  Documents  Ulusiralive 
of  the  Sistoriff  Doeiiinee  and  Sites  of  the 
ancient  Albigenses  and  Waldenses^y  from 
which   he  might   have   learnt,   not  of 
courae  to  approve  their  peiseoation,  but 
to    moderate  his    admiration    of  those 
very   questionable    confessors    and  his 
wholesale   condemnation  of   their  judges. 
Maitland  had  studied  Eymeric's  Direciorium 
and  Limborch's  Idber  Sentenitanim  quite  as 
carefully  as  he  has  done  ;  but  he  gathered, 
especially  from  the  latter,  and  from  other  con- 
temporary authorities,  a  somewhat  different 
estimate  of  the  character  and  conduct  both 
of  the  judges  and  the  accused. 

Such  considerations  would  not,  indeed, 
directly  affect  a  purely  theological  a^ument 
against  the  claims  of  the  Papacy,  but  they 
have  a  material  bearing  on  our  judgment  of 
the  conduct  of  particnlar  Popes  or  other 
ecclesiaatical  authorities.  There  can  be 
little  doubt,  £.17.,  that  Innocent  III.  yras  a  man 
of  lofty  character  as  well  as  commanding 
intellect ;  yet  his  sanction  of  the  Albigensian 
Crusade,  with  its  attendant  horrors,  damped 
his  reputation  at  the  time;  and  there  were 
strange  storiea  afloat  after  hia  death  of  his 
soul  appearing,  escaped  from  Purgatory, 
and  scourged  by  pursuing  demons  till  it 
took  refuge  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross  to  im- 
plore the  prayei^  of  the  faithful.  From  hia 
frequent  reference  to  the  Vatican  decrees,  as 
well  as  from  otherpassagea,  and  notably  his 
citation  of  Ijoo  X.'b  bull  affainst  Luther, 
which  affirms  the  lawfulness  of  burning  here- 
taos,  we  are  disposed  to  think  the  author  did 
intend  his  book  to  support  a  theological 
argument.  Bat  if  so,  the  precise  point  of  his 
contention  onght  to  have  been  much  more 


carefully  elucidated  and  defined.  As  it  is, 
the  controversial  element  is  too  obtrusive 
for  the  historical  treatment  of  the  subject, 
and  yet  fails  of  producing  any  sufficiently 
distinct  impression. 

The  author  appeara  to  be  most  at  home  in 
the  second  part  of  his  work,  which  deals  with 
the  Spanish  Inquisition,  though  there  is  sdll 
much  to  desiderate  in  his  account  of  it.  The 
historical  canaes — originating  in  the  long 
struggle  with  Aiianism,  Judaism,  and  Islam, 
which  helped  to  ident^y  patriotism  wHh  a 
fierce  and   intolerant    orthodoxy  in  the 
Spanish  national  character,  aa  the  eventa  of 
the  aixteenth  and   seventeenth  centuries 
served    to    identify  it    with  Protestant 
fanaticism  in  England — might  have  been 
more  fhlly  brought  out,  as  well  as  the  fetal 
success  of  the  Inquisitorial  regime  in  stamp- 
ing oat  all  intellectual  and  literary  life,  as 
well  as  heresy.    "  In  this  country,"  said  the 
French  Ambassador  in  1722,  "  knowledge  ia  a 
crime,  ignorance  and  stupidity  are  virtues." 
Hof&nann  rightly  points  out  that  the  Jesuits, 
while  they  generally  held  aloof  from  any 
direct    connexion  with  ao   unpopular  a 
tribunal,  did  not  diaapprove  of  it  in  principle. 
St.  Ignatius  exerted  lumself  to  promote  its 
establishment  at  Rome  under  Paul  HL,  and 
its  introduction  into  Portugal ;  and  Mariana, 
one  of  the  ablest  and  most  liberal-minded  of 
Jesuit  authors,  speaks  of  the  erection  of  this 
"  institute  of  salvation  "  as  a  special  bless- 
ing to  Spain.    Sometimes,  too,  Jesuits  took 
office  as  Inqaisitors.  And  the  recent  canoni- 
sation of  Peter  Arbues,  a  Spanish  Inquisitor 
whose  exceptionally  ruthless  discharge  of  bia 
terrible  duties  led  to  his  assassination  hj 
the  relatives  of  some  of  hia  victims,  is  at- 
tributed to  their  influence.    Twoof  the  most 
interesting  episodes  in  the  history  of  the 
Spanish  Inqmsition  are  the  persecution  of 
the  primate  Carranza,  on  a  fictitious  charge 
of  Latheranism,  which  ended  in  his  death  in 
prison,  at  the  age  of  seventy- three,  after  ten 
years'  incarceration ;  and  its  dealings  with  the 
Spanish  Mystics.  Theauthor  cannot  fairly  be 
blamed  for  not  understanding  4  subject  he 
was  not  specially  bound  to  master,  although 
the  two  great  developments  of  Catholic 
Myaticism — in  Germany  in  the  fourteenth, 
and  in  Spain  in  the  aixteenth,  century — pos- 
sess a  manifold  interest  for  the  student  of 
ecclesiastical  history.    But  he  might  profit- 
ably have  refrained  from  a  gratuitous  parade 
of  lus  ignorance  in  identifjriug  the  mysticism 
of  St.  Teresa  with  the  Qoietum  of  Madame 
Gnyon  —  a   glance    at   any  portrait  of 
the  former  might  suffice  to  show  how 
utterly  different    were   the    two  types 
of  mind — and  still  more  in  the  coarse 
and  shallow  suggestion  that  "  her  Schwdr- 
merei   aprang  from  an   unconscious  sen- 
suality."    It  is  curious  that  the  Church 
should  have  looked  with  so  much  suspicion 
during  their  lives  on  both  the  German  and 
Spanish  Mystics,  some  of  whom  were  after- 
wards beatified  or  canonised.    Tauler  and 
"  the  Blessed  "  Henry  Suso  were  long  sus- 
pected of  heresy ;  LouIb  Leon  and  St.  John 
of  the  Groaa  were  actuf^ly  imprisoned  by 
the  Holy  Office,  and  St.  Teresa  herself  nar- 
rowly escaped  tiie  same  or  a  worse,  fate. 

According  to  Uorente,  who  had  been  Se- 
cretary to  the  Boly  Office,  and  had  access  to 
its  secret  papers,  noleas  than  10,000  par- 
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sons  were  bnrot  by  Torqnemada,  the  first 
Gruid  Inqnirator,  dnring  his  eighteen  years 
of  office,  and  90,000  subjected  to  "  seoondary 
pnnishnients."  The  tiiree  next  Cband  In- 
qnisiton  in  iwenfj-mx  jeam  had  banit 
8,000  more,  and  he  reckons  the  entire  num- 
ber of  heretics  burnt  in  Spain  ap  to  the 
time  of  the  suppression  of  the  Inquudiitni  at 
31,912,  while  more  than  half  that  number 
■were  burnt  in  effigy,  and  nearly  300,000 
visited,  with  penalties  short  of  death.  It 
must  be  remembered  that,  while  in  S;>ain. 
the  Holy  Office  was  more  closely  bound  up 
with  tiie  civil  government  than  elsewhere, 
it  was  the  specialty  of  the  institution  firom 
its  first  origin  in  the  thirteenth  century  that 
it  transferred  to  ecclesiastical  judges  the 

Sonishment  of  heresy,  which  had  previously 
;en  the  acknowledged  dutj  of  the  secular 
power.  Mr.  Leoky  therefore  r^ards  its 
establishment  as  an  important  though  an- 
intmtional  step  towards  the  sepsration  of 
Church  and  State.         H.  N.  Oxbshah. 


NEW  HOVELS. 


Homo  Sum.  Br  Georg  Ebcrs.  From  the 
German  by  diara  B^L  (Sanmson  Low 
Ada) 

A  Young  Flower's  Heart.   By  Thombrough 

Bell.    (Tinsley  Bros.) 
Margery  Travera,    By  A.  E.  N.  Bewicke. 

(Hnrst  &  Blackett.) 
Boih  in  the  Wrong.    By  Mrs.  John  Kent 

Spender.    (Hurst  Ai  Blackett.) 
JUai^  SUice.    By  Theo  Gift.    (S.  Tinsley 

&  Co.) 

A  French  Heiress  in  her  own  Chdteau.  By 
the  Author  of  "  One  Only."  (Sampson 
Iiow  &  Co.) 

Sf>phia.  By  Jane  Ashton.  (S.  Tinsley  & 
Co.) 

Ten  Times  Fcad,  a  Story  of  the  South.  By 
Brnton  Blosse.    (S.  Tinsley  &  Go.) 

Herb  £b8bs  has  transferred  the  scene  of 
his  literary  labours  from  Egypt  to  the 
Sinaitic  peninsula,  and  has  undertaken  to 
set  before  his  readers  a  picture  of  the  varied 
^pes  of  life  in  one  of  its  small  towns, 
Pharan  (not  unknown  to  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory), as  it  was  in  A.D.  330,  while  Constan- 
tino the  Great  was  juat  completing  his  trans- 
formation of  Bycantiam  into  New  Borne. 
The  baekgronnd  of  the  atoiy  is  ohiefly  made 
np  of  the  Christian  anchorites  on  the  moun- 
tains, who  were  then  few  in  number,  but 
were  destined  to  multiply  rapidly  during  the 
anoceeding  century.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  careful  study  visible.  But  to  an  English 
reader  Herr  Ebers  comes  too  late,  for  it  is 
impossible  not  to  compare  Homo  Sum  with 
Kiogsley's  brilliant  story  of  Hijpatia,  and 
that  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
German  author,  who,  if  more  exact  in 
certain  archaeological  details,  has  drawn  by 
no  means  so  vivid  and  interesting  a  pictnre, 
nor  been  able  to  throw  himseuF  at  all  so 
thoroughly  into  the  real  spirit  of  the  age  he 
undertakes  to  paint  for  us.  Least  of  all  do 
we  feel  that  his  anchorites  are  the  genuine 
article^  ihoudji  he  has  obviously  read  up  the 
Laueiaea  of  l^ladius,  for  he  has  not  been 
able  to  give  real  sympathy,  and  therefore 
to  diai^y  real  insight,  so  that  his  Stephanns, 
Fetiai,  ud  Hermai%  de^te  some  rigorous 


drawing  and  situations,  do  not  compare 
&vourably  with  the  Pambo,  Araenins,  and 
Philammon  of  our  own  poei^novelist.  And 
there  seems  a  want  of  grasp,  too,  of  the 
nature  of  Chnrch  life  in  that  era,  and  its 
sharp  confmsts  with  the  still  powetfnl, 
though  no  longer  dominant,  and  recently 
pOTseouting  heatlumism        which  it  was 
need.    SomeUiing  of  the  kind  is  attempted, 
as  in  the  hostility  of  the  Mithras-worship- 
ping Phoebicins  to  Christians  ;  and  we  have 
another  touch,  more  lifelike,  in  the  hatred  of 
art  exhibited  by  the  rough  soldier-bishop  of 
Pharan— there  is  no  evidence,  by-the-by,  of 
any  see  there  till  seventy  years  after  the  date 
of thestoiy;  thia,however,if ananachrouism, 
is  a  very  venial  one — but,  though  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  movement  and  incident,  the 
characters  scarcely  seem  fully  worked  out, 
and  there  is  more  freshnera  of  treatment  in 
Uarda.   NeverthelesB,  it  must  be  repeated 
that  HypaHa  causes  some  injngtioe  to  Soma 
Sum ;  and  that,  could  a  reader  unacquainted 
with  tiie  former,  but  witii  sufficient  know- 
ledge of  the  fourth  century  to  enjoy  a  book 
about  it,  take  np  Herr  Ebers's  novel,  he 
would  find  much  to  attract  and  please  him. 
But  there  are  little  tokens  here  and  there 
that  he  is  not  as  &miliar  with  Christian 
antiquities  as  with  Egyptology.    The  town 
deaconess  in  a.d.  330  as  the  wife  of  a  leading 
citizen,  either  after  resigning  her  office  or 
while  holding  it,  is  as  probame  as  a  Quaker 
of  the  present  day  in  the  character  of  a 
Colonel  of  Volnnteers ;  and  a  few  similar 
trippings  aie  discernible^  but  do  not  amonnt 
to  mu(m. 

The  lady  who  calls  herself  Thombrough 
Bell  is  not  at  all  of  the  same  race  or  kind 

as  the  three  famous  sisters,  Oarrer,  Ellis, 
and  Acton  Bell.  Kothing,  indeed,  can  be 
more  unlike  the  ru^ed  and  austere  force 
and  realism  of  the  danghters  of  Haworth 
parsonage  than  the  kindly,  diffuse,  and  some- 
what sentimental  story  which  keeps  up 
throughout  the  gush  of  its  title,  A  Young 
Floom's  Heart,  and  betrays,  hy  general 
looseness  of  thought,  and  occasionally  of 
grammar  too,  a  totally  dissimilar  type  of 
mind.  It  must  have  taken  her  all  she  knew 
to  turn  a  famous  Latin  apostrophe  into  pre- 
sumable French,  thus  :  ei  tu  hr(Ua  (nc)  ;  and 
there  are  other  little  tonches  akin  to  this. 
But  the  story  improves  very  much  in  the 
third  volume,  which  is  less  taken  up  with 
moralising,  and  has  more  movement  intro- 
duced by  a  character  which  does  not  appear 
till  the  very  end  of  the  second  volume,  and, 
although  an  old  and  familiar  type,  is  a  good 
study  of  the  kind.  The  chronology,  how- 
ever, gets  rather  mixed  at  the  close,  and  the 

{>ena1timate  chapter  ought  to  have  been  the 
ast,  for  it  spoils  the  ending  as  it  is  placed 
now.  There  is  enough  promise  in  parts  of 
the  book  to  warrant  the  author  in  trying 
again,  but  the  long-winded  amtiments  and 
appeals  to  the  reader's  better  feelings  must 
be  ruthlessly  cut  down  so  as  to  bnng  the 
next  book  closer  togetiier.  There  is  a  mild 
sense  of  the  ludicrous  which  might  well  be 
given  more  play,  especially  in  that  mattw 
of  retrenching  monologues. 

Margery  Travers  is  written  with  a  good 
deal  of  power ;  has  two  or  three  boldly 
drawn  and  contrasted  oharaoters,  and  some 
vivid  dialogue  in  it^  wi^  BOTOial  strong  and 


effisctive  situations ;  and  is  alt(^ther  re- 
moved from  the  atmosphere  of  common- 
place.  But  it  is  an  unsatisfying  book,  with 
no  repose  anywhere  to  serve  as  a  pause 
between  the  strong  passages ;  and  thus  its 
very  wealth  of  incident  makes  it  a  &tigning 
stoiT  to  read.    Further,  though  it  is  the 
work  of  an  author  now  of  some  experience, 
there  is  a  cwtain  crudity  in  the  treatment 
here  and  there,  such  as  setting  off"  with  the 
heroine  refusing  a  genuine  marriage  with  a 
Crown  Prince,  and  yet  developing  a  little 
later  on  a  real  yearning  for  ease,  wealth,  and 
jewelry.    Her  indecision  between  her  two 
lovers,  the  principal  men  in  the  story,  is 
better  drawn ;  but  the  men  themselves  are 
sketchy,  and  the  one  she  finally  marries  is 
distinctly  a  poor  creature,  to  whom  she 
would  never  have  clung  after  the  experiences 
they  had  both  passed  through,  which  must 
have  thoroughly  disenchanted  her.  The 
same  remark  holds  good,  in  a  yet  stronger 
degree,  of  the  ending  made  by  we  second- 
er third  is  it  P — heroine  of  the  book,  Una 
Stapleton,  the  best  conceived  and  executed 
obwacter  of  the  whole  corps,  but  who 
is  not  true  to  her  antecedents  at  the  last. 
There  is  yet  another  sketch,  that  of  Lottie 
Spluck,  the  ^reat  American  heiress,  which 
is  very  good  indeed  ;  but  she  too  disappoints 
the  expectations  raised  of  her.    She  does 
not  die,  as  she  is  bound  to.  do  by  all  the  Jaws 
of  tubercular  phthisis,  and  she  deteriorates 
from  her  old  standards  in  a  quite  nnneces- 
sary  manner ;  so  that  in  this  triple  wise  tiie 
third  volume  faUs  below  the  two  former,  and 
ends  in  an  anti-climax. 

Mrs.  Spender's  new  story  is  one  with 
which  she  has  taken  even  more  pains  than 
she  usually  bestows  on  her  work,  and  which 
bears  tokens  of  thonghtful  effort  to  embody 
the  idea  she  has  conceived.    But  it  does  not 
satisfy  critical  examination  either  in  plot  or 
in  execution.  As  there  is  nothing  of  mystery 
in  the  tale,  no  wrong  will  be  done  to  author 
or  reader  by  sketching  it  in  outline,  so  as  to 
justify  this  criticism.    A  young  brother  and 
sister,  alone  in  the  world,  are  at  Chamonnix, 
where  they  meet  one  Major  Gordon  Setou— 
Sir  Seton  Gordon  might  not  like  his  name 
worked  np  in  this  fashion — and  go  out  for  a 
clamber  in  his  company.  The  brother  is  kjlled 
by  a  &11 — a  very  graphically  and  vigorously 
written  incident — and  Seton  tells  the  sister 
that,  as  she  must  be  escorted  home  by  him 
to  her  only  relative,  the  wife  of  a  poor  in- 
cumbent in  Devonshire,  they  can  travel  only 
as  betrothed,  if  not  as  actual  husband  and 
wife.    She  accepts,  more  in  dall  despair 
than  anything  else,  and  -  he  leaves  her  in. 
Devonshire,  returning  at  once  to  India.  He 
comes  back  after  some  years,  when  she  has 
grown  into  a  woman,  and  she  dismisses  him 
on  the  ground  of  incompatible  views  of  life, 
as  he  desires  cultured  indolence  and  she 
practical  work.    The  Devonshire  home  is 
broken  up,  and  Mi^dalen  Hayward  takes 
refuge  with  her  cousin,  Hermine  Brandon,  a 
young,  handsome,  rich,  and  brilliant  woman 
of  the  stnmg-minded  school,  eager  in  all 
kinds  of  plans  of  philanthropy  and  women's 
rights,  and  with  a  feverishly  imwinative 
disposition,  to  which  inaction  is  the  hmviest 
trial.    Her  disagreements  with  Harry  Wal- 
tham,  her  lover,  and  promised  husband  by 
an  old  arrangement  under  an  unde's  will, 
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form  the  staple  of  the  book,  as  it  is  they 
who  are  the  "  both  ia  the  wrong "  of  the 
storj.  He  is  desoribed  as  olever,  educated, 
aothoritatire,  and  eren  masterfnl,  bnt  as 
eaaentially  matter-of-fact  and  prosaio,  not 
to  say  Philistine,  in  his  Tiewis,  and,  of 
oouTBe,  strongly  opposed  to  Hermine*B  war 
against  couTentionalitiea.  Thej  quarrel 
over  and  over  again  on  the  topics  of 
divergence,  and  ereu  part,  bat,  finding 
they  cannot  do  without  one  another, 
come  together  and  marry.  Then  the  qoar- 
relling  revives  in  a  worse  form,  because 
Waltham,  being  now  master,  insists  where 
he  once  implored,  and  endeavonrs  to  make 
his  wife  content  with  dancing  attendance  on 
him  as  he  degenerates  into  a  loafing  epi- 
oorean,  who  rides,  and  boats,  and  fishes,  and 
does  no  earthh^  thing  of  a  better  kind.  She 
rebels,  and  after  a  scene  which  drives  Mag- 
dalen Hayward  oat  of  the  hoase,  breaks 
with  her  hosband  too — when  he  has,  in  par- 
tial acquiescence  with  her  notion  that  he 
ought  todo  something,  beoonu  a  candidate  for 
Parliament — by  driving  through  the  streets 
of  the  borough  in  the  opposition  colours 
on  nomination  day,  to  panish  him  for  refasing 
to  farther  women's  suffrage.  He  abandons 
her,  and  she  falls  dangerously  ill,  recovering 
to  find  herself  nursed  by  Magdalen  and  her 
husband,  and  to  find  the  latter  willing  to  let 
her  occupy  herself  henceforth  in  her  favourite 
parsait'S ;  and  Magdalen  herself,  who  has 
formed  a  nursing  institution,  is  set  by  her 
aunt,  its  matron,  to  narse  an  Indian  Colonel, 
who  has  caught  fever  in  looking  after  his 
men  in  a  cholera  season.  He  of  course  turns 
out  to  be  Gordon  Seton,  and  that  pair 
settles  down  also.  There  has  been  much  care 
devoted  to  Hermine  Brandon, the  chief  figure 
in  the  work,  to  which  Magdalen  Hayward 
acts  as  a  foil,  and  the  strong-minded  woman 
ia  skilfully  idealised  in  her ;  but  there  is  a 
want  of  probability  in  the  final  reconciliation 
between  her  and  ber  husband,  who  have 
known  each  other  from  childhood,  and  have 
&1  Trays  been  antagonistic,  without  being  com- 
plementary. They  have  nothing  new  to  learn 
about  each  other;  their  habits  and  tastes  are 
fixed,  and  the  causes  of  jarring  must  have 
revived  as  soon  as  Hermine  was  again  strong 
enongh  to  quarrel.  Such  a  pair  might  agree 
to  differ,  and  go  each  their  own  way,  meeting 
only  at  meal-times  and  the  like ;  but  there 
could  be  no  possible  unity  of  mind  and 
purpose  for  them,  because  no  true  sympathy 
in  each  other's  pursuits,  and  there  is  nothing 
in  the  cause  of  their  final  reunion  to  give  it 
more  permanence  than  their  former  brief  re- 
conciliations possessed.  So  too,  as  regards  the 
other  thread  of  the  story,  which  ia  not  inter- 
twined at  all,  but  loosely  knotted  in  at  the 
beginning  and  end,  there  is  no  probability  in 
a  cultivated  man  of  the  world  like  Seton  cling- 
ing for  years  of  absence  to  an  unformed  girl  to 
whom  he  had  proposed  ont  of  mere  pity,  and 
whom  he  thinks  to  have  used  him  badly  in 
the  only  subsequent  interview  which  lay  be- 
tween their  long  separations.  The  girl  might 
learn  to  care  for  him  in  her  lonefinosa,  out 
there  is  nothing  to  draw  him  to  hor ;  and  con- 
sequently, despite  a  wholesome  .and  even 
high  tone  in  the  book,  and  careful  elaboration 
of  the  principal  characters,  the  story  does  not 
ring  true  to  life. 
There  are  several  of  the  elements  of  a  good 


story  about  Maid  EUice,  but  a  certain  crnde- 
ness  of  treatment  is  visible  throaghout,  al- 
though it  is  by  no  means  a  'prentice  effort, 
and  this  to  some  extent  mars  the  effect  of 
several  cleverly-imagined  characters  and  well- 
grouped  scenes.  The  scale  of  colour  is  a 
ntUe  too  high,  and  a  sense  of  ezaggeratimi 
is  thus  pranced,  where  ease  ia  what  the 
critic  desires.  Thus,  the  small  country-squire 
of  the  book,  who,  like  Mr.  Thome  of  Ulla- 
thome,  is  &natical  for  Saxon  wB.js,  is  alto- 
gether too  homely  and  rustic  for  a  man  with 
centuries  of  ancestry  and  comparative  pro- 
sperity behind  him,  who  is  educated  enough 
to  know  anything  abont  Saxons  as  distin- 
guished from  Normans.  Anyone  who  had  got 
to  the  level  of  Squire  Herne  of  Hemesorofl 
would  nowadays  speak  less  like  a  hedger 
and  ditcher,  and,  if  makiAg  a  fad  of  Saxonism, 
would  at  the  same  time  nse  fewer  words  of 
Latin  source.  Yon  would  not  catoh  him 
saying  "  ancestresses  "  in  a  speech  meant  to 
enit  the  women  of  the  Heptarchy  over  those 
of  the  later  mixed  race.  So,  too,  the  surly, 
ill-conditioned,  passionate  daughter  is  some- 
what overdrawn,  though  in  hersdf  the  most 
forcible  and  telling  figure  in  the  story,  and 
(except  in  one  episode,  where  she  surmounts 
a  temptation  to  which  such  a  woman  in 
real  life  would  have  certainly  yielded) 
worked  out  more  consistently  than  Maid 
EUice  is,  who,  in  all  the  later  portion  of  the 
story,  is  simply  a  shy,  nervous,  blundering 
country  miss,  without  tact  or  common-sense ; 
whereas  in  the  earlier  part  she  is  drawn  as 
having  acquired  deftoesa,  resource,  and  Bavoir 
faire,  from  having  long  been  the  only  woman 
among  many  men  on  a  South  American 
sheep-&rm.  And  there  are  occasional  fknlts 
of  diction  whioh  show  that  the  writer  onght 
to  keep  a  grammar  and  dictionary  handy 
when  workiujo;  on  a  story.  Nevertheless,  the 
book  has  ment  and  is  readable,  and  its  faults 
are  due  to  haste  rather  than  to  lack  of  faculty. 
When  we  are  told,  for  example,  on  page  24 
of  the  first  volume,  that  a  room  has  **  not  a 
footstool  "  in  it,  and  only  fourteen  lines  later 
on  the  next  page  the  daughter  of  the  house  is 
depicted  as  "  seated  on  a  footstool,"  mere 
hurry  is  to  blame ;  and  when  a  forefather  of 
the  Hemes  is  described  as  having  "  carried 
his  master's  banner  before  the  Earl  of 
Southampton  at  the  battle  of  Tewkesbary," 
no  pains  clearly  were  taken  to  verify  the 
title,  since  if  any  Karl  of  Southampton  at  all 
existed  in  1471,  he  must  have  been  one  of  the 
Bishops  of  Winchester,  who  are  said  to  have 
held  that  peerage,  as  the  Bishops  of  Durham 
down  to  Bishop  Yan  Mildert's  death  in 
1 836  held  the  earldom  of  Sadberg  and  the 
County  Palatiue.  There  was  no  temporal 
Barl  of  Southampton  till  William  Fitz  wllliam, 
Admiral  of  England,  was  so  created  in  1537. 
And,  finally,  a  portrait  in  "sepia"  would 
not  admit  of  part  of  the  colouring  being 
blue.  It  is  quite  worfJi  the  writer's  while  to 
take  more  time  and  pains,  as  capacity  for 
better  work  than  2£aid  EUiee  is  evident. 

Novelettes  with  th«r  scene  laid  in 
France  are  becoming  a  specialty  of 
English  fiction,  and  it  is  only  common 
justice  to  say  that  they  are  for  the  most 
part  marked  by  keen  observation  and 
graceful  handling.  No  doabt,  slight  errors 
of  conception  and  of  local  colonring  may  be 
found  in  them  by  minute  crittos,  but  it  is 


not  going  too  fisu*  to  say  that  they  often  give 
corrector  views  of  good  French  society 
than  are  to  be  found  in  many  French  novels, 
clever  and  even  brilliant  as  stories,  bat 
written  by  men  who  never  spoke  to  a  lady 
in  their  lives,  and  whose  caCd  and  bouJevard 
experiencea  hare  not  done  more  to  sni^ly 
the  lack  <^  a  libraal  education  of  that  kmd 
than  a  course  of  Ijondon  mnno-halls  does 
for  the  aesthetio  trainii^  of  the  British 
cockney.  A  Ihrsnch  Seweu  to  Aer  own 
Ohdteau  is  one  of  the  slighter  of  this  Anglo. 
French  school,  not  on  a  level  with  hetiUe  or 
the  VtUage  on  the  Cliff,  but  lightiy  and 
delicately  wrought,  and  if  perhaps  a  little 
idealised,  none  the  worse  for  giving  pleasure 
to  discriminating  readers.  The  author  ia 
clearly  one  who  loves  France  and  ber  people, 
and  who  has  studied  and  admired  the 
gracious  and  courteous  manners  whidi  are 
foand  at  their  best  among  those  sarvivors 
of  the  old  houses  who  are  something  more 
than  reactionary  politicians  of  the  Fa^xmi|[, 
and  have  a  life  apari;  from  that  of  Puis. 

Sophia  ia  a  very  brief  tale  of  a  very  dull 
life  in  a  small  cathedral  city.  It  seems  to 
be  an  early,  if  not  a  first,  effort,  and  merits 
commendation  for  the  attentive  study  which 
the  writer  has  gfven  to  certain  social  types 
discoverable  ia  most  countiy  towns,  but  so 
bandied  in  this  story  that  they  are  persons, 
and  not  lay  figures.  The  skill  of  the  work 
lies  in  the  fact  that,  although  the  heroine  is, 
and  is  meant  to  be,  a  thoroughly  common- 
place, poor  creature,  without  any  particular 
brains,  education,  beauty,  manners,  or 
capacity— just  such  a  one,  ia  short,  as  fifitr^ 
thousand  other  middle-class  giris  are  at  tbia 
moment — yet  a  certain  compassionate  in- 
terest  in  her  fortunes  ia  aronam  in  a  reader's 
mind,  and  that  not  merely  in  despite  of,  but 
by  means  of,  nncompromising  realism  of 
treatment,  and  the  total  absence  of  anything 
like  romance.  Miss  Ashton  will  do  well  to 
persevere,  and  may  yet  achieve  something 
more  than  the  present  swxes  d'esUme. 

Ten  Times  Paid  is  a  story  of  slavery  in  tbe 
Southern  States  of  the  American  Union 
before  the  civil  war,  and  illustrates  the 
danger  which  the  possession  of  almost  un- 
limited power  over  negro  chattek  was  to 
the  slave-holders  themselves,  who,  in  tmUi, 
suffered  more  from  it  than  their  live  pro- 
perty did,  save  in  exceptional  cases.  The 
tale,  though  slight,  is  well  put  t<^ther, 
and  has  some  fairly  vigorous  scenes  in  it. 
But  it  does  not  seem  the  work  of  one  who 
writes  from  personal  knowledge  and  ob. 
serration  of  the  classes  described  in  it— 
rather  that  of  a  painstaking  and  sympathetio 
st^dent  of  books,  who  reproduces  here  what 
he  has  absorbed  in  a  different  form  from  the 
writings  of  others, 

BlCHlRD  F.  LrrxLVDALB. 


BSCENI  YEBBK. 


The  BivQUaci,  or  Martial  Lyritt.  By  Bfuor 
K.  0.  Noake.  (0.  Kegan  Paul  and  Oo.)  llie 
writer  of  these  songs  for  soldiers  says  that  he  has 
endeavoured  to  supply  a  want  lomi;  felt,  and  com- 
plains  that  our  martial  songs  are  chiefly  naval  and 
not  military,  which  is  certainly  true.  England 
has  nothing  corresponding'  to  Germnn  war-songs. 
Major  Noake's  book  ia  spirited,  bnt  there  ia  a 
sameness  ia  the  lyrics  which  is  ineritaUe  in  a 
odleetion  of  songs  on  one  sulgect  from  oas  pes. 
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There  is  also  much  imitation,  as,  for  instance,  of 
Charles  Lamb  and  of  Tennyaon,  and  daringly  of 
TVilliam  Blake  in  a  hymn  beginning — 
"Cm  I  m  a  Uaeding  fiw, 
And  not  stay  th»  lifted  blow  T' 
Some  of  the  best  veTsea  are  those  for  special  reg^- 
nento,  B8  the  43rd,  62nd,  and  the  %th  at  Water- 
loo. In  8|dte  of  inr^olaritieB  of  meb«  and  style, 
and  in  mite  of  monotony  of  sabiect,  The  Bivouac 
18  a  heutl^  aoDg^book,  and  will  be  a  welcome  ad- 
dition to  T^mental  and  g^niaon  libraries. 

J\m)m.  By  Jowph  Syhes  (Julio).  Third 
-Series.  (London:  \7hittalKs  and  Co. ;  Brighton: 
J.  A.  rritdiaxd.)  Oiabbe's  tales  seem  to  have 
inapixed  theae  social  aketchea,  but  in  saying  so  we 
are  not  complimentary  to  Ocsbbe.  For  example, 
ihe  book  oommencee  with  the  Fortones  of  Three 
Brothers  who  lired 

"  Id  mral  towa  sot  £ir  from  bosy  rail 
Knftloffwl  by  hills,  yet  soeoting  ocean's  gale." 

Thee*  brothen  have  an  nnde. 
"  And  when  the  kindly  man,  his  journey  o'er, 
His  bark  bad  moored  on  death's  myBterious  shore, 
To  each  ooe  hnndred  tbonsand  ponnds  he  left, 
A  legacy  of  all  restraiot  bereft,"  &c. 
But  the  author  grows  really  eloquent  in  a  poem 
called  "  The  Dinner  Bell,"  in  which  he  deecribea 
the  torbot  and  capon,  and 

"  Triampha  of  the  lightest  paste ; 
Airy  Marengues  enrsptored  senses  greet, 
Or  apples  on  their  triple-bed  of  STeet." 
And  for  fear  we  should  not  understand  the  last 
line  he  thoughtfully  adds  a  note  to  tell  ua  they 
ai«  Pommes  d  ia  (hndi. 

The  Hindoo  Pilgrim.  By  M.  A.  Sherring. 
^Triibner.)  There  are  some  interesting  legends 
and  stories  of  the  Hindoos  in  this  book,  told  in 
■easy  flowing  Terse,  modelled  on  Walter  Scott. 
The  story  of  the  Banee  and  her  mudena,  tiiough 
not  the  longest,  is  perhaps  the  best. 

Engliiih  Vemojuof  Songs  ofthe  Chrittian  Creed 
and  Life.  Selected  from  Eighteen  Centuries. 
TnneUted  by  Hamilton  M.  Macgill,  B.D. 
(Pickering.)  'Dr.  Abicgiirs  collection  of  Latin 
and  Greek  hymns  is  alr^idy  known,  as  it  has  been 
«iit  for  two  years.  This  ia  a  Tolume  of  tjie 
fng'liah  rersions  of  those  hymns,  together  with 
■some  English  hymns,  and  a  few  from  the  Squish 
and  Bohemian,  which  axe  a  new  faatnie  in  the 
liook.  in  a  ccdlection  which  aims  at  being 

reprasentatiTB  it  ia  curiooa  that  Faber,  one  of  the 
^Kst  h  jmn-writera  of  our  day,  ahoold  be  excluded. 

TAg  Returrectum,  and  other  Potms.  By  Frederic 
Atkinson.    (Skeffington.)   It  is  very  easy  to  Mr. 
Atkinson  to  write  in  rhyme,  and  be  has  put  forth 
a  large  volume  in  support  of  the  Bible,  because — 
"  Tbpre  are  in  this  unrererential  age. 
Who,  dazed  by  rain  philosophy,  have  classed 
The  revelations  of  the  sacred  page 
Amongst  the  burst  en  bubbles  at  the  past : 
Be  ours  the  wisdom  still  to  hold  tfaem  fost" 
The  fint  poon  ia  a  dramatised  account  of  the 
Resnrreetiim,  which  we  do  not  think  an  improve- 
nent  upon  the  Bible  version.   This  is  followed  by 
sonnets  on  the  Obristian  Tear,  and  Scripture 
characters.  There  is  a  sonnet  to  Balaam  comr 
mencing^— 

"  A^het  and  rillain !  strangest  paradox." 
And  anoihmr  on  the  convsntional  representation  of 
St.  John^  iriiieh  opens  &ns: — 
"False  art!  Yes!  dare  to  say  it,  fiilse  and  mean. 
Though  tea  Da  Vincis  backed  it  with  their  fame  ; 
For  what  is  art  that  clothes  in  form  eo  tame 
T&at  intense  spirit?  " 
The  beet  rerses  in  the  Tolume  seem  to  be  those  on 
the  death  of  Dives,  which  end  grimly : — 
**  There  are  no  poc^ts  in  the  dead  man's  shroud." 

A  Martyr  Bkkop,  and  other  Fstsm.  By  the 
Anthor  of  "  Tlie  Chorister  Brothers."  (Masters.) 
A  Gtfls  book  which  eommencee  with  some  earnest 
IfnssoathacsmdftteofKshopPatteson.  Italao 
contains  aasong  its  reUgiooa  lyrics  lines  on  E»Ue 


and  Kshop  Wilberforce,  which  are  not  so  good  as 
tbose  from  which  the  book  takes  its  name ;  but 
the  beet  verses  in  the  collection  are  those  tilled 
"  Qaestimrings.'*  whidi  have  a  touch  of  Qecoge 
Herbnt  in  t^ir  quaintnesB. 

PromethgtUf  and  other  Pomut.  By  B.  Eagar, 
B.A.,  T.O.D.  (Dublin:  E.  Ponsonby;  London: 
Simpkin,  MarsbaU  and  Oo.)    Mr.  calls  his 

poems  "  the  sod^  of  idle  hours,"  and  they  give 
the  impression  that  it  was  pleasant  to  write  tiiem. 
The  opening  poem  is  not  so  musical  as  some  of 
those  that  are  less  ambitious  \  and  there  is  some- 
thing jarring  in  such  a  Hue  as — 

<'  To  reach  sad  N'othingness's  borders  gr^." 
The  lines  "In  Memoriam  N.  G.  E.**  are  very 
pretty.  Those  on  "  Death  "  have  a  feeble  echo  of 
a  chorus  in  Attdanta  in  Calydim.  Many  of  the 
verses  have  feeling  and  grace  about  them,  though 
they  are  unequal  in  strength. 

Seen  and  Unsem :  an  Emphany  Poem.  By  the 
Rev.  S.  T,  Wood,  M.A.,  B-LL.,  Oh.  Ch.  Oxford. 
(London :  Simpkin,  Marshall  and  Oo. ;  East- 
bourne :  W.  IiMch.)  A  Professor  puts  his  diffi- 
culties about  belief  in  the  Epiphany  in  rhyme 
before  a  Oonfessor  who  answers  him.  The  Pro- 
fessor's difficulties  are  better  put  than  the  Confes- 
sor's rejoinders;  but  the  Professor  is  convinced 
and  turned  to  a  better  mind  very  eauly. 

I^ometheut:  a  Poem.  By  G.  P.  Putnam. 
(New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons ;  London : 
Sampson  Low.)  The  Argument  is  rather  appal- 
ling; but  the  poem  is  not  so  difficult  as  this 
would  lead  us  to  ii^r,  tbough  it  ia  written  in  ten 
books : — 

"  In  the  Evolution  of  Life  Jove  represents  the  be- 
giuniog  of  the  power  of  Free  Will ;  but  Free  Will 
seeking  solely  Belf-aggrandisement  Prometheaa  sym- 
bolises moral  insight ;  Venus,  Asia  and  Apollo,  Lore, 
Beverence  and  Imagination,  without  moral  iasight. 
Man  is  the  power  of  Free  Will  conseeratedinthamng 
roBult  of  time  to  the  good  of  all." 
In  Book  IV.  Promethens  says  to  Asia : — 
"  Thoo  waat  not  made  for  dreary  flights  of  thought 
Into  the  vast  interminable  naught. 
Where  all  the  radiance  of  our  god-like  atata 
Evanishes  in  formless  incrente. 
And  time  and  space  with  all  their  shining  suit 
Are  lost  in  the  sheer  blank  of  absolute. 
Dear  Aua  I  xrse  content  with  commooplace, 
Its  beauty,  poetry  and  warmth  and  grace." 
Bat  shall  we  find  io  any  American  dictionuy 
such  words  as  "  invoUtive,"  "  godlihood,"  and 
"  heavenlihood  "  P 

Poena.   By  James  Mackinley,  M.A.  (Glas- 
gow :  Maclehose.)   "  Imogen,"  the  longest  poem 
in  this  small  volume,  seems  to  us  in  some  respects 
tiie  best.  It  is  a  story  of  andent  Britons,  and  the 
nuxmlijdit  scene  in  which  Imogen  standing  in  the 
drele  iH  stones  invokes  the  Uessing  of  the  priest 
who  has  jost  mnrdered  her  lover  is  a  striking  one. 
Of  the  sonnets,  the  beet,  we  think,  ia  "  The  Higher 
Poetic  Life,"  which  we  quote,  and  of  the  shorter 
poems  "  Suspense."  Bnt  some  that  an  oflierwise 
good  are  maned  by  such  lines  as  this— 
"  /  mat  to  twine  aronnd  the  scnlptnr'd  hur 
Whatever  flowns," 
which  spoils  the  real  mebdy  that  runs  through 
many  of  the  verses. 

THB  HraHBS  POrnC  XIFB. 

'  I  linger  in  the  hollow  of  this  vale. 

Dim  with  dark  trees  that  scarce  will  let  me  view 
The  beauteous  sky,  save  when  the  rising  gale, 

Parting  the  branches,  shows  me  groves  of  blue. 
Cool  mosses  twine  tbsmselree  around  my  feet 
As  though  their  soft  arms  wished  to  hold  me 
fast; 

The  streamlet's  throbbing  ripplw  near  me  beat, 

And  luring  voices  through  the  twilight  cast; 
Yet  I  will  free  me  from  this  pleasant  Sirall, 

And  mounting  upwards  se^  a  loftier  place. 
Some  peak  on  iraioi  the  chill  mista  never  ftdl. 

Where  I,  within  the  silence  of  deep  spac^ 
Clanwd  in  the  air  that  wstbhes  over  all 

May  fsel  the  son  upon  my  upturned  tut." 


Irene  Float,  and  other  Poemi.  By  Ilarriette 
Smith  (Cecil  Laker).  (London:  F.  Wame  end 
Co. ;  Manchester :  Abel  Heywoodand  Son.)  Some 
of  these  poems  have  already  appeared  in  The 
Piople't  Magazine  and  The  Day  of  Rett.  They 
are  of  a  religious  character,  and  are  flowing  and 
rimple,  owing  something  to  Mrs.  Browning,  at 
whom  the  writer  has  an  evident  appreciation, 

Songt  and  Ptumlar  CAatrfi,  with  other  Ferses. 
By  James  B.  McOlymont.  (Moxon.)  We  have 
not  been  able  to  make  out  which  are  the  "  popular 
chants  *  in  this  very  small  volume  of  verse.  The 
songs  we  like  best  are  "  Spirit  of  the  Settiiu-Sun" 
and  "L* Amour  de  Dieu  et  des  Dames.  The 
"  Sketches  of  Hill  Life,"  which  are  the  longest,  are 
not  very  poetical,  and  many  of  the  short  poems, 
which  ought  to  be  the  more  complete  for  their 
shortness,  are  obscure  and  feeble.  Io  the  first 
poem  we  gat  such  a  line  as 

"  Nor  dimpling  wrinkling  breezelets  blow ; " 
and  in  the  second— > 

"  Oh !  we  are  pitifully  weak 
When  we  enwrap  in  fusty  refitments 
The  God-head  who  will  show  himself  to  seeking 
heart,"  &c. 

The  Triumph  of  Love.  A  Mystical  Poem,  in 
Songs,  Sonnets,  and  V^erse.  By  Ella  Dietz.  (E. 
W.  Alien.)  After  reading  this  little  book  through 
twice  we  are  sUll  at  a  loss  to  know  what  it  means, 
and  we  are  the  more  puzzled  because  of  a  page 
at  the  end  of  the  book  which  seems  like  a  desifp 
for  a  tombstone,  on  which  it  is  said:  "  Withm 
this  book  lie  embalmed  Two  Mortal  Hearts ;  above 
it  hover  Two  Immortal  Spirits.  Blessed  are  the 
dead,"  &C.  If  the  book  is  simply  an  expresnon  of 
human  love,  it  is  very  graceful  and  fall  of  poeticsl 
feeling,  in  spite  of  such  expressiotas  as  "  lazdlings,'* 
"infiUed,"  "the  soul  of  me,"  and  a  certain 
monottmy  which  is  the  necessary  consequence  of 
so  many  sonnets  on  the  same  aulijects ;  but  there 
is  evidently  some  much  vaster  idea  in  the  writer's 
mind.  It  is  "  mystical,"  and  at  the  end  it  looms  upon 
us  terribly  that  it  ia  not  a  collection  of  love-songs 
lightly  stxung  together,  but  that  the  mastery  and 
prwression  of  the  verses  have  sometbiog  to  say 
to  the  woman  of  the  future,  and  her  influence  upon 
the  human  race.  In  some  verses  headed  "She 
Declares  Herself  "  we  find  this — 

"  That  woman,  mirror  of  the  biassed  suu. 
Be  lifted  up,  her  reign  has  now  begun 
As  Beconciler,  Comforter,  and  Dove, 
The  all  embracing  univarsal  love, 
The  help-mcct  who  has  waited  until  man 
Has  worked  bis  portion  of  the  Father's  plan. 
Though  Btill  rejected,  she  and  she  alone 
Is  the  great  Builder's  polished  corner-stone." 
We  should  like  to  think  we  are  mistaken,  for  in 
their  first  and  obvious  meaning  some  of  the 
sonnets  are  beautiful,   '^^'e  quote  one  i^om  the 
early  part  of  the  book  :— 
"  Should  we  part  now  ?  0  love,  how  can  we  part? 
Leave  if  thou  wilt,  thou  c^inst  not  take  awny 
The  glory  and  the  brightness  of  the  day ; 
My  soul  will  be  with  thiue  where'er  thou  art ; 
Till  thon  eaost  send  the  red  blood  from  thy  heart 
Thou  canst  not  banish  me,  though  I  may  stay 
As  silently ;  still  shall  my  silence  pray 
Until  thy  spirit  feel  the  vital  smart 
X  woald  not  have  tbee  suffer.  0  my  own, 
I  would  not  hold  thee,  thou  sbonldst  stiU  be  tne, 
F<x  when  thou  gowt  I  am  not  alone, 
Thou  canst  not  Uke  thysel  f  away  tram  me : 
But  thou  canst  dim  the  brightness  at  the  sub 
With  clouds.    0  love !  I  would  not  have  thse 
gone!" 

-  Samand,  and  other  Pom$.  By  0.  S.  Littleton. 
(E.  W.  Allen.)  If  we  could  imag^  reminiscences 
of  Samlet  and  Fauat  jumbled  together  and  edited 
and  acted  by  Bottom  the  Weaver  and  his  company 
we  should  arrive  at  an  appreciation  of  the  tr^dy 
of  Hamand.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  stage 
directions,  which  will  sufficiently  indicate  the  plot 
of  the  poem.  Hiuuand,  having^  undergone  un- 
pleasant interviews  with  evil  spirits,  "  walks  on 
the  top  of  liie  t^fb."  "  Walks  ahmg  the  edge. 
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Looks  down.  Sbadden.  Throws  himself  orer." 
Esmeldine,  his  affiaooed  bride,  "  walks  to  a  mirror, 
bluehee,  and  retarne  to  the  window."  "  Pauses 
and  looks  out  towards  the  sea."  She  then  goes  to 
look  for  Hamand ;  *'  reaches  the  sumoiit  of  the 
cliffs."  "  Walks  towards  a  clump  of  rocks.  Galls. 
No  answer."  "  Walks  tomurds  the  edge  of  the 
cMSa,"  "Picks  up  an  handkerchief "  ....  Sees 
below 

"  A  body  stretched  at  Isogth  vvon  the  beach ; 
My  Hsmaod's  teleeeope  will  bring  the  olgect  close." 

"Looks  at  the  object  through  the  telescope. 
Weeps.  lluowshenelfoTOr  after  him.'*  The  other 
lines  in  the  eolleetion  ate  "  To  Hope,"  "  Genu  and 
the  Ooddesa  of  Foetfy,"  and  "  The  Fassaga  of  the 
KedSea." 

Zetlb  Tttweob  Strmm,  and  other  Pomu. 
Obariea  F,  Adams.  (Boatle^.)  Some  Amen- 
ean  poems.  Ifanr  of  them  areln  Uie  dialeetmade 
familiar  to  English  zeadera  by  Hans  &eitmann. 
There  ia  wit  in  some  of  tiie  verses.  The  dsTorest 
is  that  of  "The  Widow  Malone's  Kg,"  but  it  is 
not  original,  though  it  is  well  put  into  verse. 

Suried  Ptooerit.  Second  Edition.  (Simpkin, 
Uarahall  and  Oo.)  This  is  an  enlaiged  edition  of 
a  very  fpuceful  and  amosing  little  book  which 
appeared  some  time  ago.  Ail  the'  proverbs  are 
buried  in  verse,  and  some  of  the  verses  are  so 
pretty  ^at  they  are  quite  worth  printing  inde- 
pendentlv  of  their  hidden  contents.  Several  of 
the  beat  bear  the  initiala  "  F.  M.  0.,"  but  there  are 
two  or  three  which  have  no  signature  that  are 
quite  in  the  first  rank.  The  book  will  be  a  plea- 
sant change  Avm  the  Acrostics  of  which  the  world 
must  be  getting  tired. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

The  Rev.  II.  N.  Oxenham  is  preparing'  a  second 
edition  of  his  Catholic  Etchatology  and  Univer- 
s'ditm,  revised  and  considerably  enlai|fed,  includ- 
ing notices  of  Oanon  Fanar's  Westminster 
Sermons,  and  other  works  on  the  subject  which 
have  appeared  since  the  first  edition  c<une  out  in 
1876.  It  will  be  published  in  the  autumn  by 
Messrs.  W.  H.  Allen  and  Co.,  13  Waterloo  Place. 

Mr.  Oxehhau  is  also  editing  with  Preface  and 
Annotations,  under  the  title  of  An  Eirenicon  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century,  a  work  called  "  An  Enay 
toiDarda  a  Proposal  for  Catholic  Communion,  by  a 
Minister  of  the  Church  of  England,"  first  pub- 
lished in  London  in  1704,  and  reprinted  in 
Dublin  in  17S1,  but  which  has  long  oeen  out  of 
print  and  is  now  very  rare.  It  goes  through  the 
various  print^pal  difficulties,  real  and  aU^d, 
between  the  Churches  of  Eiuland  and  Rome  in 
detail,  undertakiiur  to  show  that  none  need  pre- 
sent any  inauperaue  difficulties  to  Reonion,  This 
will  likewise  be  published  in  the  autumn,  by 
Messrs.  Bivington. 

Mb.  Willux  Habdt  has  been  appointed 
Depufy-EeapsT  of  the  Public  Records,  in  the  jdace 
of  tho  late  Sir  T.  Dnffiu  Hardy. 

Mr.  K.  D.  Macleod'b  Economict  for  Beginn&r$ 
will  be  published  in  a  few  days  by  Messrs.  Long- 
mans and  Co. 

A  Germut  translation  of  Miss  Helen  Zim- 
mem's  Life  of  Letting  will  shortly  be  pnUished  by 
the  Literarische  Anstalt  of  Oelle. 

Mr,  H&nrt  Jambs,  the  author  of  The  Ameriean, 
has  commenced  a  new  serial  novel  in  the  Atlantic 
A^mthly,  entitled  The  European. 

Teb  Rev.  Walter  Marlow  Bamsay,  without 
■eying  from  what  manuscript  he  has  takm  Aelfric's 
well-known  Sermon  for  Septuagesima  Sunday,  on 
the  Labourers  in  the  Vineyard,  ed.  Thorpe,  ii. 
72-84,  has  printed  it,  with  a  iMge  of  narrative 
not  in  Thorpe's  edition,  under  tne  title  of  Qodea 
Wjfrhten  (Whitaker  and  Co.).  Why  he  should 
have  done  it,  except  to  dedicate  the  homily  to  the 
Axchbiahop  of  Canterbury,  doea  not  appear.  As 
.  the  hfflnily  has  bew  twenty-two  yean  vi  typ^  ia 


eanly  accessible  in  Thorpe's  volumes,  and  ia  mora 
accurately  and&ithfully  translated  by  Thorpe  than 
by  Mr,  Ramsay,  no  Anglo-Saxon  student  needed  it 
in  its  present  form.  So  manjr  of  Aeliiic's,  Lupus's 
and  otber  homilies  are  still  inedited,  that  we  nope 
the  next  editor  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  homily  will  take 
the  trouble  to  give  na  an  unpiinted  version,  with 
collations,  if  its  MS.  ia  not  imique. 

Thb  New  York  Nation  remarks  that  "  Brown 
Universi^  is  fortunate  in  having  secured  the  ser- 
vices oiut.  Augustus  Spring  Paamzd,jun.,  for  the 
chair  of  Natuml  Hiatiny.  Ftof,  Packard  is  a 
graduate  of  Bow^in  Oollcige,  and,  {rom_  the 
variety  and  popular  character  of  his  pubUshed 
writings,  perhaps  our  best-known  American  ento- 
mologist. His  departure  from  Salem,  Mass.,  fol- 
lowing on  Prof.  Morse'a  and  Prof.  Putnam's,  is  a 
sotIous  loaa  to  that  sdentific  i^ntre,  and  implies 
an  inadequate  endowment  of  the  Feabody 
Academy  of  Sdenees." 

Thb  same  journal  announces  that  the  first  be- 
stowal of  degrees  by  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity took  place  on  June  13.  Four  candidates 
were  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  and  H.A. 

Adolv  Sntoinauiai's  "  fteie  Bearbeitung  "  of 
Mr.  Sime's  Zesfut^  has  recently  appeared  at 
Berlin.  Althongh  regard  for  the  ironts  of  the 
German  public  ms  induced  the  trans^tor  to  omit 
or  to  abridge  much,  especially  quotations,  the  tone 
and  character  of  the  English  book  have  been  re- 
tuned.  Messrs.  ^  Biockhaus,  of  I^eipzig,  have 
purchased  the  right  of  reprodumng  the  work  in 
the  English  original  for  Continental  circulation  as  a 
pendant  to  Mr.  Q.  H.  Lewee^  Qoethe.  It  has  been 
well  received  in  Germany ;  Earl  Griin  has  devoted 
no  less  than  four  articles  to  it  in  the  Augahurger 
Allgemeine  Zeitung,  and  five  articles  by  the  same 
writer  have  appeared  in  Dm  Wofft,  a  Berlin 
democratic  weekly. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  committee  of  the  Index 
Society  the  advisability  of  commencing  the  pre- 
paration of  an  Index  to  the  Gentleman't  Maga- 
mte  was  discussed ;  but  the  question  was  post- 
poned until  some  further  promises  of  help  had 
been  received.  The  general  feeling  was  in  favour 
of  the  compilation  of  an  Index  in  divisions  such  as 
Biography,  Topography,  &c.,  rather  than  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Index  as  a  whole.  Mr.  H.  B. 
Wheatley'a  pamphlet  entitled  What  u  on  Index  f 
a  fno  Notet  on  Indexet  and  Indexn-t,  which  will 
cMitain  the  Rulee  for  Indexing,  Liat  of  Membera, 
&e.,  and  form  the  first  pubbcation,  was  ordered 
for  piintaog.  The  second  hook,  SoyaUst  Confitca- 
tion  AetSt  edited  by  BIr.  Edward  Peacock,  ia  in  a 
fisrwatd  state. 

Alcove  American  paUishen'amtooneemflntewe 
notice  "  A  Kognmhical  Memrai  of  William  Ool- 
len  Bryant,"  1^  Cfen.  James  Giant  Wilson,  to  be 
incorpcnated  m  a  Ifemorial  E^tion  of  Mr. 
Biyant's  library  of  Poetry  tend  Song ;  the  aecond 
volume  of  Sryant  t  Popular  Hittory  of  the  United 
Stata  ijad  American  Oolleget :  their  Studeatt  and 
their  Work,  by  0.  F.  Thwing. 

Messbs.  MACiUiLAir  have  issued  7^  Sdetded 
Foemt  of  Matthew  Ametd,  as  a  volume  of  their 
"Golden  Treasury  Series."  Beside  the  lyrics 
and  sonnets,  this  selection  includes  longer  poems, 
auch  as  "  Sofarab  and  Rnstum,"  "  The  Scholar- 
Gipsy"  and  "ThjrrMs,"  and  "Rugby  Chapel." 
By  this  last  addition  to  the  "Golden  Treasury 
SuieB,''  the  poet  and  the  puUio  are  equal  gainers. 

Mbsbbs.  LiBRonx  have  just  published,  in  their 
"Hbliothdque  Orientale  Elz^virienne,"  La  PoStie 
en  Perte,  by  C.  Barbier  de  Meynard ;  QalatSe,  a 
Greek  prose  drama  by  S.  N.  Basiliadis,  translated, 
&C.,  by  Baron  d'Eetoumellea  de  Constant ;  MiUe 
et '  un  prova-bes  turct,  collected,  &C.,  by  J.  A. 
Decourdemanche ;  Malamha  et  Agnimitra,  drame 
Sanscrit  de  KaUdaaa,  translated  by  Ph.  £d. 
Foucaux;  X«  Oievalier  Jean,  conte  magyar,  by 
Petiifi,  translated,  &c.,  by  A.  Dozen ;  OuHlaume 
de  SiArouekj  atnbaaaadeur  da  Saint  Zome  en 
Orient :  lUeii  de  ton  Voyagef  tiuidated  by  Louis 


de  Backer :  and  Coniea  et  Ligendes  de  VInde  an- 
cienne,  by  Mary  Summer,  truislated  by  Ph.  Ed. 
Foucanz. 

Thb  death  la  reported  of  M.  Jules  Bami,  at  th» 
age  of  sixty.  He  emigrated  to  Switserland  after 
the  coup  adat  of  December  2,  when  he  waapro- 
feesor  of  philosophy  at  Rouen,  and  in  1861  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  proiessorship  of  philosophy  and  history 
m  the  Academy  of  Geneva.  After  the  &I1  of  the 
Empire  he  returned  to  his  native  land.  He  tnau- 
lated  and  annotated  Kant  and  Fichte,  and  wa» 
one  of  the  most  zealous  conlzibators  to  the  lAbertS 
de  Peaaer,  a  review  whidi  appeared  during  ihB 
Republic  of  184a  Many  of  his  "  Leetnms  "  aftec- 
wards  appeared  in  book-form.  Three  years  ago 
he  issaed  Let  Moralittet  Piran^aii  au  XVIIP 
SOcle.  His  Sietoire  dee  IdSet  mondet  et  politique 
en  Pi-anee  au  XVIIP  SHeltf  two  volumes  of 
which  appeared  in  1866,  renumed  nnflniihed. 

Thb  historical  study  of  the  Qennan  laivosge 
has  sustained  a  heavy  loss  by  the  death  of  Oul 
Fr.  L.  Weigand,  who  died  last  month  at  Gieesen,. 
where  he  was  professor  in  the  University,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  seventy-four.  It  was  he  who,  after 
the  death  of  J.  Grimm,  took  upon  himself|  con- 
jointly with  R.  Hildebrandfthe  task  of  contmoing 
Grimm's  Qerman  Dictionary,  but  he  was  not 
destined  to  see  the  completion  of  this  coloaaal 
work,  upon  which  he  was  busily  engaged  up  to  his- 
death.  Of  his  numerous  other  contnbutions  to 
t^e  history  of  the  German  language  and  litera- 
ture, his  excellent  Wdrterhieh  (the  fourth  edition 
ai^eared  in  187S-76)  ia  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant. The  loss  of  such  an  indefatamble  worker 
as  Weigand  greatly  diminishes  the  dances  of  a 
speedy  completion  of  Grimm's  Dictionary,  although 
several  eminent  philologiets  have  successively  been 
added  to  the  original  number  of  coUabonitors. 
Quite  recently^  Prot  Lessor,  whose  large  and 
excellent  Du^onary  ^  JbTuUIs  Bigh  Chrnum  is 
now  nearlv  finished,  has  deelazed  himself  xeedy  to 
become  jomt  editor  of  Grimm^  IH>iiimary  wnen 
the  last  part  of  his  own  work  is  out 

The  Athmaeiim  Beige  xeeorda  the  death,  od 
May  10,  of  Oamtlle  Tan  Deesel,  a  young  arcnae- 
ologist  of  promise,  who  had  published  a  volume 
of  statistics  and  lubliography  supplementary  to 
Schayee'  Za  Selgigue  et  let  Pay^Bat  aiHtnt  et 
pendant  la  Domnation  romaine,  together  with  an 
archaeological  map  of  Belgium  to  wUeh  an 
honourable  mention  was  awarded  at  the  Paris  Geo- 
graphical Oongzess  of  1876, 

Thb  Old  French  Text  Society  has  in  the  press,, 
bende  the  debate  between  the  French  and 
English  H«alds  on  the  comparative  worth  of 
France  and  England  in  1540-o0,  edited  by  Prof. 
Paul  Meyer,  the  works  of  Eustache  Descnamps, 
the  author  of  the  sonnet  to  his  friend  Chaucer,, 
edited  by  the  Marquis  de  Qoeux  de  Saint- 
HiUure;  three  poeUcal  versions  of  the  Eoangile 
de  Nieodhne,  and  the  metrical  Life  of  Sunt 
Giles  (twelfth  centunr),  edited  by  Prof.  Gaston 
Paris  and  Dr.  A.  Bos;  and  the  Voyage  en 
Terresainte  of  the  Siear  d'Anglure,  edited 
b^  MM.  Bonnardot  and  Longnon.  The  Coun- 
cil have  also  resolved  on  the  following  pub- 
lications: the  Livre  ^Artut,  edited  by  M. 
Paulin  Paris ;  the  chanson  of  Baoui  de  Ombrai, 
edited  by  Prof.  Paul  Meyer:  the  Bomaa  de 
fEteo^  (possibly  by  the  autnor  of  OuiUatime 
de  iWerne),  edited  by  M.  Michelant ;  a  Chromque 
Nmvtande,  of  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  centiuy, 
witii  a  coltection  of  pieces  on  Mont  Siunt-Bnchu 
of  the  same  date,  edited  by  M.  Luce ;  a  collection 
of  all  the  "Farces,  Sotiea,  Cris,  Monologues,  et 
Sermons  ioyeox"  of  the  early  Ftench  stage, 
methodically  arranged,  edited  by  M.  Mont- 
aiglon.  The  eoeie^*B  Miracles  de  la  Vierge  will 
probably  comprise  six  more  volomee ;  the  present 
of  their  generous  treasurer,  Baton  J.  de  Rothschild, 
a  reprint  of  the  veir  rare  early  printed  Mittere  du 
Viet  Testament,  yim  form  rix  or  seven  volumes; 
and  all  looks  well  fox  the,  triomphant  sucoess  of 
the  Kciety  irrtiidh  has  made  each  a  splendid  start 
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at  the  imt^^OD  of  Proh.  Gaston  Pui»  and  Paul 
3le;e^,  13m  two  leaden  of  French  phitolog;. 

l!T  a  litUe  12iiio  hook,  entitled  "Ifamet  of 
the  JKMCiee$  t^J*eaee  in  JBn^land  and  WaUt  as 
they  itoitd  m  the  Commuston  in  their  tevrral 
Ctmntim  tkit  Miehadvmt  Ttrme,  1660.  London  : 
Printed  for  Thomafl  Walkley,  1650  "  among  the 
magiatnteB  for  the  North  Riding-  of  the  coun^of 
York  ocean  the  name  of  Isaac  Newton.  This 
cannot  be  Sir  laaae  Newton,  for  he  was  bom  in 
1642;  &OT  ean  it  be  Isaac  Newton  of  Woole- 
thorpe,  hifl  father,  who  died  three  montha  before 
hia  son's  Inxtb.  There  cannot  be  much  doubt 
that  Isaw  Newton,  the  Jnatice  of  Peace,  was  the 
Isaac  Newton  of  Ruswarpe,  who  is  stated  by 
Dugidale,  in  tbe  Yorkshire  Vintation  Book  of 
1065,  to  have  died  "circa  an.  lesOL"  He  left  a 
son  also  called  Isaac,  who>  we  leam  from  tbe 
aame  antboritf  (p.  67),  was  thir^-two  years  old 
at  the  tune  tlie  visitatioa  was  tsJnn.  Isaac  was 
nerer  a  common  Christian  name  in  England,  and 
is  cerfainlT  not  met  with  more  Aeijuently  in 
seraiteenth-century  documents  than  it  is  now. 
So  fi&r  as  we  can  c^  to  mind,  no  connexion  has 
been  pointed  out  between  the  ftmily  of  the 
-VstroDomer  and  that  of  the  Ywkshire  Justice. 
It  can  hardly  be,  bowever,  that  Isaac  should  have 
been  an  hereditary  name  with  both,  had  there  not 
lieen  aome  tie  between  them.  Our  genealogists 
might  em'pLoy  themselvce  worse  than  by  en- 
deaTOQzing  to  nore  as  diaproTO  the  connexion 
which  this  aindfaiitf  in  the  Dsptiraial  name  sug- 
gests. 

The  place  of  honour  in  the  ThetAogwih  Tijd- 
•tchrift  for  July  is  giren  to  an  elaborate  article  on 
an  Old  Testament  subject,  by  the  eminent  dog;- 
znatic  theologian,  Dr.   Scholten.     Outside  the 
firele  of  Dr.  Scholten'a  pupils  and  Mends  the 
article  will  hardly  awaken  much  interest,  and  the 
meagre  result  is  that  Isaiah  liii.  is  a  theodicy, 
with  reference  to  the  Bufferings  of  the  pious 
laraalitea,  the  tnie  servants  of^Yahveh,  during 
the  Babjlonjan  exile.    Gould   not  tus  have 
been  reached  by  a  shorter  roadP   Among  the 
otlier  artidea  u  one  by  Dr.  Kuenen  on  Dr. 
Immer^B  NieatatamaUUcha    TheologtB  (already 
re/^rad  to  in  the  AciSEHr),  which  is  pronounced 
to  be  not  indeed  "epoch-making,^  but  a  valuable 
acquisition  fat  theology ;   the  book  is  gently 
bhuned  for  the  excessive  caution  of  its  criticism. 

Thi  Bevida  Cont«mporanen  of  May  30  contains 
cluefly  contimwdons  of  former  artides.   That  of 
June  15  hu  a  idevw  dnmaticj'w  tTeapnt  by  J. 
Valen,  in  which  the  nader  fiist  laughs  with  the 
cbaiacteaa,  and  saddenly  at  Gio  end  finds  the 
laagh  tamed  againat  himselfl  In  an  essay  by  J. 
^SaMhas  do  Toca  on  the  causes  of  the  Decadence 
of  Spain,  the  Inquisition  is  defended  on  the 
sronnd  that  it  was  a  political  as  well  as  a  religious 
eapne ;  tbe  writer  not  senng  that  it  is  this  poU- 
Ual  action  which  made  it  so  iatol  to  S^n. 
After  this  it  is  no  defence  to  say  that  religious 
peneentiim  existed  also  in  England  and  in  Qer- 
many,  or  to  allcKe,  ns  an  excuse,  the  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, dragonnades,  and  Revocation  of  the  Edict 
'jf  Nantes,  which  j^ved  almost  equally  deadly  to 
Fiance  by  mnonng  the  chief  factors  which 
have  made  liberty  possible  under  tbe  old 
Mnmchy.   Bevilla  anuyses  the  valuable  Cartaa 
ptHlito  eeim£utiea$  (rf  the  Conde  de  Oampomanes 
with  ngird  to  the  lednis  of  Oarloa  III.  and  IV. 
la  thm  two  nambets  also  emnmoioes  a  "  Ortfnica 
<b  Ji  QnneMM,"  after  the  model  <rf  that  of  the 
Bam  At  Dau>Mmdm, 

We  lean  that  Dr.  Hueffer  has  been  made  an 
aandate  of  the  "Felibrige,"  on  account  of  his 
book  on  iho  Troubadoars.  This  society  was 
formed  for  the  maintenaace  of  the  Proven^l 
liagaaga,  and  mnnhera  among  its  more  important 
■anhew  IGibal,  Ooonod,  Bonaparte  Wyse,  and 
AeEBpenrof  Etuil,  who  has  always  taken  a 
ifeeid  urtanrt  in  the  motement.  A  like  di»< 
tactin  hm  ban  conferred  m  Hr.  Theo.  liburiala 
iat  UiiattlBg  of  iiiaii7of  tiw  &Toiuite  lyiicB  in 


the  Provencal— witaUy  thoaa-of  AabaMl  and 
Bigot  of  Nlmee. 

Wb  have  received  Htntrhdme  i  or.  the  Apotheo- 
tit  of  Jingo,  by  Edward  Jenkins  (Mullan);  Ally 
Sloper's  Guide  to  the  Parts  Kchibition  (Judy  Office) ; 
What  is  the  Sternal  Hope  of  Canon  FaiTar  f  by  J. 
Russell  Endean  (Kerhy  and  Endean) ;  The  Dra- 
matic Unities,  by  E.  Simpson-Baikie,  third  edition 
(TriibnaO  j  -Eonrffm  Omde,  fourth  edition  (Stan- 
ford) ;  Butler's  Analogy  and  Palej's  Eoidencea, 
edited  by  the  Rev.  F.  G.  Malleson,  in  the  "  Chris- 
tian Knowledge  Series'*  (Ward,  Lock  and  Co.) 
Sand  and  Shinffh  (Jndy  Office). 


XOIBB  or  TRAVXL.  , 

Tbs  June  number  of  the  OeograjAical  Maga- 
zine contiuDs  an  article  on  "  The  Vilayet  of  the 
Islands  of  the  White  Sea,"  translated  from  the 
statistical  and  military  notes  of  A.  Ritter  Zur 
IloUe  von  Samo,  formerly  Austrian  military 
attachi  at  Constfuitinople.  The  following  facts 
about  the  island  of  Oyprus  are  of  interest  at  the 
present  time.  Cyprus  was  formed  into  an  inde- 
pendent Mutestar^k  in  July  1870.  The  area  of 
the  island  is  3,682  square  miles ;  it  is  considerably 
laiger  than  Crete,  and  the  third  island  in  size  in 
the  Mediterranean.  The  population  is  officially 
estimated  at  144,000,  of  whom  100,000  are  Chris- 
tians, including  a  Maronite  colony  numbering 
13,000  souls.  The  Christian  der^  are  said  to 
exceed  1,700  persons.  The  administrativa  and 
military  capital  is  Lefkotsha  or  Nikosia,  in  the 
centre  of  the  island,  with  about  12,000  iohahl- 
tants.  The  chief  commercial  emporium  and  the 
residence  of  the  European  consuls  is  Lamaka,  on  the 
southern  coast.  In  1841  the  revenue  of  the  island 
amounted  to  3,084,020  piastres,  derived  from  the 
following  sources : — (1)  The  charaj,  or  military 
tax  on  the  rauahe  \  {2)  the  mtn;  (Z)  the  gumruk\ 
(4)  dues  on  toe  salt-works ;  (5)  tithes  on  ulk  and 
reserved  lauds.  The  beasts  of  burden  employed 
are  mules  and  camels.  It  is  on  record  that  the 
population  has  much  decreased  under  Turkish 
rule.  In  1671,  when  the  Venetians  were  ex- 
pelled from  Cyprus,  the  number  of  villages  was 
860 ;  by  1863  the  number  had  fallen  to  610,  of 
which  89  were  purely  Turkish,  6  Maronite,  and 
616  mixed  Turkish  and  Greek. 

In  the  current  number  of  the  Missionary  Serald 
the  Rev.  Quintus  W.  Thomson  gives  an  account 
of  his  recent  explorations  in  the  Cameroons  coun- 
try, West  Africa,  to  which  a  brief  allusion  was 
made  in  the  Acasbmt  of  January  13.  Mr. 
Thomson's  intention  was  to  supplement  his  pre- 
vious work  in  that  region  by  going  from  Victoria 
by  water  into  the  comparatively  unknown  Mungo 
River,  thus  poving  the  comnxion,  and  then  to 
proceed  up  that  river  as  &r  as  it  was  navigable. 
On  tlu  present  occasion,  not  being  so  hampered 
in  regard  to  ba^^age  as  on  his  brad  jonmejr,  he 
VIM  able  to  carry  a  sextant,  &c.,  and  obtaining 
daily  observations  for  latitude,  be  has  laid  down 
the  course  of  the  Mungo  River  with  conuderable 
accuracy.  When  he  had  got  some  distance  up  the 
river,  he  was  informed  at  one  of  the  villages  that 
he  "  oonld  not  get  to  the  head  of  the  water~tbat 
it  went  on  and  on  without  end ; "  and,  further, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  "pass  the  stones; 
the  water  is  cut  by  very  many  very  large  stones, 
over  which  it  comes,  and  a  canoe  cannot  pass  the 
stones,  so  your  boat  can't."  After  several  alarms 
owing  to  encountering  elephants  in  the  river,  Mr. 
Thomson  reached  the  spot  alluded  to,  where  he 
found  a  long  cataract  rushing  over  great  boulders 
of  rock;  tiiere  were,  in  fact,  several  falls,  the 
watur  mnniiig  very  rapidly  over  atones  of  im- 
mense size.  It  being  tbe  dry  aaason,  the  bed  of 
the  river  was  not  tilled,  and  Mr.  Thomson  was 
able  to  mate  hie  way  up  on  foot,  end  examine  the 
course  of  tiie  cataract,  which  he  says  is  in  about 
4**  40^  N.  Iat  In  the  rainy  season  he  thinks 
"the  right  must  be  exceedingly  gxu>d,  and  the 
finee    the  water  something  terriue."  He  eonld 


find  no  road  throngh  the  bosh  which  extended 
down  to  the  boulders,  and*  he  was  erentoally 
stopped  by  the  fall,  at  the  ude  of  which  rose  a 

perpendicular  lock. 

In  the  United  States*  House  of  Representatives 
on  Jane  13,  the  Hon.  Otho  R.  Singleton,  of 
Mississippi,  made  some  remarks  of  great  interest 
respecting  the  survey  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
F.  V.  Hayden.  The  work  was  begun  in  1867  on 
a  small  appropriation  of  6,000  dois.,  which  was 
increased  year  by  year,  until  in  1873  it  reached 
05,000  dola.  Dunng  the  years  1873-6,  with  this 
appropriation,  which  has  never  been  exceeded,  the 
surrey  was  brought  into  a  state  of  thorough 
organisation,  and  the  amount  named,  Mr.  Singleton 
pomted  out,  was  actually  necessary  to  keen  to- 
gether the  experienced  scientiSc  corps  oi  the 
survey.  In  1876-7  the  amount  was  reduced  by 
50,0(X)  dols.,  a  step  which,  in  hia  ojnnion,  "  nearly ' 
crippled  its  capacity  for  nsefohiets,  and  now  it  is 
proposed  to  cut  down  the  appropriation  atill 
furuier;''  this,  he  is  quite  right  in  saying,  "is 
not  true  economy."  In  evidence  of  the  great 
work  done  by  the  survey  over  which  Dr.  Hayden 
presides,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  it  has 
published  nine  annual  reports,  containing  4,300 
pages ;  nine  miscellaneous  publications  witn  2,400 
pages;  nine  quarto  volumes,  which  are  standard 
works  ou  various  scientific  subjects,  contcuning 
3,800  pages;  and  four  volumes  of  Bulletins  of 
2,200  pa^es.  In  addition  to  these,  thirty-one 
maps,  beside  the  superb  atiai  of  Colorado,  hare 
be«i  issued. 

It  is  in  contemplation  to  bold  a  "  OongrSs  Na- 
tional de  Gdographie  "  in  the  Trocad4ro  Falace  at 
Paris  during  the  month  of  Augoat^  at  which  will  be 
assembled  delegates  from  the  various  gec^fraphical 
societies  of  France  and  Algeria.  The  suojects 
proposed  for  consideration  are  classed  under  the 
following  heads; — (1)  Moyens  de  contribuer  & 
I'avancement  et  &  la  diffusion  dea  connaiasances 
gdograpbiques ;  (2)  Moyens  de  propager  en  France 
les  gouts  des  excuraioos  et  des  voyages;  (3) 
Moyens  d'encourager,  de  contruler,  et  de  ditiger 
les  explorations  entieprises  par  lee  vo^ageurs 
Fran^ais  ;  (4)  Moyens  d'tjclairer  I'^iuigration 
fWiftUBe  et  le  conunerce  Francais*,  (6)  Moyens 
d'oi^ganiser  en  France  les  soci^tes  de  ^tegraphie. 
Under  t^  &8t  heading  the  Con^presa  will  consider 
the  veiy  necessary  question  of  laying  down  rules 
for  French  geographical  orthography,  and  tbe  pos- 
sibility of  Organising  yearly  geographical  exhibi- 
tions m  those  towns  which  possess  geographical 
societies.  Under  the  third  heading  the  Congress 
will  deliberate  on  the  advisability  of  establishing 
at  Paris  a  "  Comit6  des  Voyagee,"  which  shall  be 
charged  with  the  duty  of  reporting  to  the  French 
geographical  societies  on  the  projets  de  voyage  " 
brought  before  them,  and  the  quauficatioiu  of  tbe 
travellers  submitting  them, 

A  osmBBAt  assembly  of  the  Vogesen-Klub  has 
lately  been  held  at  Baar  in  Elsass.  It  has  a  similar 
aim  to  that  of  the  thriving  Schwarzwald-VMrin — 
to  extend  a  knowledge  of  the  almost  unlmown 
mountains  and  valleys  of  the  Vogesen,  both 
historically  and  scientifically,  to  increase  their 
accessibility,  and  to  encourage  tourists  to  visit  this 
noble  and  almost  virgin  district.  The  first  aim  of 
the  society  has  been  cared  for  by  public  lectures, 
which  have  been  delivered  in  many  towns  during 
the  past  winter,  and  also  by  the  society's  printed 
MiUheilwtgen,  of  which  six  parU  have  been  issued. 
The  great  task  of  laying  down  new  roads  is  of 
course  beyond  tbe  compass  of  the  dub,  but  it  is 
taking  pains  to  dot  the  oonntiy  with  a  useful 
series  or  sini-posts.  Thoe  is,  of  eonrae,  much  to 
be  done  before  the  Vogesenwald  can  attain  to 
the  same  levd  as  its  neif^hbour  range  of  tbe 
Schwarzwald  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  great 
Rhine  valley.  Besides,  in  spite  of  the  many 
points  of  similarity  between  the  two  ranges,  the 
tourist  must  for  a  long  while  to  come  be  prepared 
to  miss  the  eravenieiioea  which  are  within  easy 
leacih  in  erwy.dietrietof  the  Sehwanwald,  in  the. 
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shape  of  cleanlj  and  comfortable  inna,  which 
are  Bteadily  impTOTin^  from  year  to  year.  In  the 
Vog«8Ba,  ooe  may  still  come  upon  the  genuine 
primitiTe  roountam-foreets,  in  whose  VE^ejs  a 
rich  industrial  acliTt^  has  1»een  deTeIoped,of  which 
Mr.  Anthony  TroUope  must  have  obtained  a 
pftssinr  glimpae  befcnre  writing  his  Oolden  Litm  ^ 
Qrandjar»,  such  as  the  Leber^iinsterthal  and  the 
.  AmarinthaL  After  four  or  five  hours  of  cUmb- 
ing  and  wandering,  one  comes  upon  a  lonely 
forest-house,  and  often  in  the  sammer  only  to  find 
it  closed.  The  principal  hindrance  in  the  way  of 
the  tourist,  however,  is  the  want  of  ^od  maps ; 
even  the  maps  of  the  French  Genenu  Staff  are 
quite  insufficient,  while  the  ordinary  tourist 
handbooks  almoet  invariably  bear  the  stamp  of 
hasly  and  superficial  compilatiou,  and  slavishly 
follow  all  the  errors  of  the  antiquated  sources 
from  which  they  are  drawn.  The  Vogesen-Klub 
was  founded  by  the  new  German  immigrants  at 
the  end  of  the  year  1872.  Its  headquarteis  are  in 
Straasbo]^,  and  it  already  has  sections  in  no  less 
than  fifteen  towns,  from  Thann  to  Metz.  The 
total  membnehip  hss  almost  reached  the  number 
of  1,100.  The  Section  Baar  is  the  most  ener* 
setic:  it  numbers  250  members,  most  of  whom 
belong  to  old  Alsatian  families.  It  has  already 
completed  about  twenty  kilometres  of  new  foot- 
ways, and  has  erected  130  sign-posts  in  its  own 
district,  enabling  the  tourist  to  reach  some  of  the 
most  splendid  points  of  view  without  g^ide  or 
chart.  Next  year's  assembly  13  to  meet  in  Schlett- 
Btadt 


lUQAZHTBS  AX]}  BXVIKW8. 

The  Forinightly,  this  month,  is  full  of  good 
writing,  though  some  of  the  heat  articles— sudi  as 
the  editor's  on  "Lancashire" — are  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  notice.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  though 
he  has  collected  and  published  his  Last  Baayt  on 
Church  and  Religion,  finds  himself  irresistibly 
drawn  to  religion  again  in  thinking  over  the  Irish 
question  and  the  Irish  claim  for  a  Oatbolic  Uni- 
versity. His  paper  called  "  Irish  Catholicism  and 
British  Liberalism "  is  a  development  of  ideas 
long  since  and  more  than  once  thrown  out  by  him, 
notably  in  the  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  his 
book  on  German  Schools.  Readers  of  that  pr&< 
&ce,  as  indeed  of  any  of  Mr.  Arnold's  social  or 
religions  writings,  wiQ  be  prepn^  for  the  line  of 
argument  taken  up  in  this  article,  which  may  be 
thus  Bummarised :— Irish  Catholicism  is  Ultramon- 
tane, priest^vemed,  superstitious,  hostile  to 
England.  This  is  because  Irish  Catholics  have 
no  public  education  beyond  the  elementary  schools. 
This,  again,  is  because  the  British  middle  class  is 
inveteratcly  prejudiced  against  "  endowing  Catho- 
licism in  any  shape  or  form ;  .  .  .  .  against  being 
made,  by  the  force  of  the  tax-gatherer,  parties  to  a 
lie,  and  a  htMthenialinuperBtition."  But  cfatholicism 
is  not  that  in  its  essence,  nor  are  all  the  iufiueuces 
of  truth  and  nature  against  it :  Catholicism  has, 
besides  its  rigidly  of  forms  and  its  BSenrdotalism, 
something  else — 

"the  cnratire  power  of  the  word,  character,  and  in- 
floenee  of  Jesaa,  and  the  beast;,  the  riehaesa,  the 
poetry,  the  inSoite  charm  for  the  imaginatioD  of  its 
own  ags-loDg  growth,  procesdiog  as  we  have  seen 
—  nnconseious,  popular,  profonndly  noted,  all- 
envelopiDg." 

The  moral  of  it  all  is,  let  the  Irish  have  l^wr 
Oatbolic  University  with  proper  guarantees — i.e., 
with  the  appcoutmeut  of  professors  vested,  not  in 
tiie  bishops,  but  in  a  responsible  Minister.  By 
what  fine  ironies  Mr.  Arnold  tries  to  bring  home  to 
the  Puritan  middle  class  the  desirability  of  this 
we  will  not  say  for  fear  of  spoiling  their  edge. 
Let  readers  who  have  a  pleasant  memory  of 
Cuiture  and  Anarchy  turn  to  the  article  itself. 
Mr.  Grant  Duff,  in  the  pages  that  follow,  con- 
tinues his  stirring  account  of  Sefior  CasteUr, 
whom  he  characterises  as  "  one  of  the  most  gifted, 
purest-minded,  and  interesting  of  contemporary 
politicians."   The  article  is  largely  made  up  of 


translated  extracts  from  Castelar's  too  voluminous 
writings — from  his  novels,  his  nine-volume  history 
of  Hepublican  institutions,  and  from  his  truly  won- 
derful speeches.  What  the  politician  will  perhaps 
most  admire  in  Oastelar  is  his  open^mindedness  and 
his  eagerness  to  make  himself  acquainted  with 
affidrs ;  but  what  strikas  an  outsider  most  is  what 
strikes  all  his  hearers — the  astonishing  power  of 
speech  which  he  possesses,  his  breadth  of  view,  hit 
mastery  of  arrangement,  his  flashes  of  poetry  of  a 
kind  more  vivid  than  almost  any  contemporary 
speaker  can  show.  Mr.  J.  A.  Symonds  has  a 
pleasing  and  grateful  paper  on  "Davos  in  Winter," 
in  which  the  details  of  his  own  experience  of  the 
"  mountain  cure  "  are  set  forth  in  a  way  to  make 
all  poitrinairea  set  off  for  the  Orisons  by  the  next 
train.  Mr.  Saintsbury,  in  his  tour  among  the 
French  novelists  of  our  day,  has  at  last  arrived  at 
the  one  who  has  perhaps  the  most  influential  circle 
of  admirers  of  any  of  them,  Octave  Feuillet. 
For  praise  he  selects  Julie  de  Triceeur  and  La 
p^tte  Cotntem ;  for  analysis,  the  former  of  these 
and  the  Soman  dun  jeune  Homme  pauvre.  The 
pages  in  which  Mr.  Saintsbury  sums  up  his  view 
of  Feuillet's  powers  and  their  limits  seem  to  us 
among  the  best  pieces  of  his  work ;  none  the  lees 
so  because  the  pedestal  on  which  they  would  fix 
M.  Feuillet  is  comparatively  a  low  one : — 
"  His  power  of  obseiratioa,  his  knowledge  of  what 
would  interest  his  readers,  his  theory  of  the  prindples 
that  ought  to  guide  life,  and  his  mastery  of  the  art  of 
writing  books,  are  all  good,  but  each  seema  to  trip  up 
the  other.  He  tries  to  make  his  heroines  fascinat- 
ingly sinful  and  at  the  same  time  improvingly  moral. 
The  result  is  that  the;  do  not  fascinate  and  that  they 
do  not  edify  ua.  The  term  honnett  femme  is  always 
on  his  lips  when  he  is  describing  their  temptations. 
But  as  one  of  his  French  critics  remarks  with-admir- 
abte  bluDtDesB, '  one  honndte  fsmtne  s'a  pas  de  ees 
tentatjons.*  So  also  it  is  with  his  heroes.  They 
stand  shivering  upon  the  bank,  hesitating  between  the 
'  I  dare  not '  of  their  honour  and  the  '  I  would '  of 
th«r  inclination,  until  when,  as  they  always  do  at 
length,  they  take  the  plunge,  we  have  no  feeling  left 
for  them  but  rather  wearied  contempt." 

The  Nineteenth  Century  has  articles  that  no 
doubt  interest  a  large  number  of  readers,  but  we 
cannot  claim  to  he  of  the  number  interested. 
The  best — leaving  out  of  sight  the  still  other 
"  Symposium  "  and  the  temperate  rmoinder  of  Dr. 
Adler  m  favour  of  the  character  of  Jews — seem  to 
us  to  be  Mr.  Edmund  Gumey's  elaborate  paper 
(the  first  of  a  series)  on  Music ;  and  Mr.  W.  J. 
Thoms's  discosuon  of  the  genuineness  of  the  sup- 
posed Will  of  Peter  the  Great — gen  uinoness  in  which 
Mr.  Thorns  believes.  Mr.  Gurney's  paper  is  to  be 
properly  judged  only  bv  experts,  Irat  its  "central 
idea"  is  stated  8imp[y  enough— viz,  that  the 
emotions  caused  by  music  are  independent  and 
isolated.  Whether  this  is  demonstrable  or  not, 
many  people  who  are  irritated  by  the  fEmtastie 
language  of  some  modern  musicians  will  thank 
Mr.  Gurney  for  hia  denunciation  of  the  attempt  to 
find  a  verbal  and  logical  meaning  in  all  music, 
"  to  catch  echoes  of  the  visible  [and  thinkable} 
world  in  all  we  hear."  Mr.  Gurney  tells  a  story 
of  a  dispute  between  a  master  and  a  pu|Hl  as  to 
whether  a  particular  modulation  in  a  sonata  of 
Mozart  meant  "but"  or  "if."  The  story  is  really 
credible  when  we  remember  what  Mr.  Dann- 
reuther  has  lately  been  sa3dng  about  the  "  mean- 
ing "  of  Beethoven's  "  instrumental  poems." 


The  Contemporary,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
small-print  articles  and  for,  perhaps,  two  of  the 
la^er  papers  (those  by  Prof.  Green  and  Mr. 
Oyples)^  would  have  to  be  called  feeble.  Dr. 
James  Donaldson,  for  example,  has  nothing  that 
is  in  any  sense  new  to  say  in  his  paper  on  tiie 
Position  of  Women  in  Ancient  Greece,  ws  is 
"Aeonian  Metempsychosis"  a  very  winning 
theme.  Mr.  Cyples,  however,  whom  we  do  not 
remember  to  have  met  before,  has  a  really  inter- 
esting  reriew  of  Dr.  Johnson's  mind  and  work,  in 
the  paper  which  he  iDgeaiously  calls  "Johuon 
without  BoBwelL"  It  is  a  conunon^Ree  to  say 


that  of  the  most  prominent  literary  figfure  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  world  of  to-day  hnowa 
nothing  except  what  Boswell  has  told  them.  Mr. 
Cyples  is  following  a  right  method  in,  so  to  speak, 
flinging  Boswell  overboard,  and  going  straignt  to 
the  Ratnbler  and  the  Idler  to  seek  for  the  real 
Johnson  there. 

Thb  Theological  lUvtew  opens  with  an  article 
by  Mr.  Bussell  Martineaa  on  Dr.  Ealisch's  Book 
cf  Balaam,  assentiag  to  his  excirion  of  the  story  of 
the  ass,  but  assigning  the  compouUon  of  th& 
prophecies  to  a  much  utter  date  than  he — ^the  age 
of  Jeroboam  XL  Mr.  Martineaa  does  not  attempt 
to  account  for  the  maibed  contrast  of  thor  tono 
vrith  that  of  tho  nndoubted  jnraplumes  of  that 
time.  There  is  a  good  artide— but  with  too  much 
obtrusion  of  the  writer's  personality — on  "The- 
Oxford  Univerrity  Oommisrion,"  or  rather  on  the 
present  tone  and  circumstances  of  the  university 
generally. 


THB  COFTBIOHT  BSFOBT, 
IZ. 

DaA.ii:A.tio  authors  and  musical  composers  may 
well  take  alarm  on  learning  that  in  the  opinion, 
not  only  of  the  Oommiasion  collectively,  but  in- 
dividuuly  of  so  high  an  authority  as  Sir  James 
Stephen,  their  most  valuable  rights  might  be  ea- 
tirel^  forfeited  by  publishing  a  play  or  piece  of 
music  before  it  is  publiclv  performed.  The  word* 
of  Sir  James  Stephen  in  his  Digest,  printed  in  the 
AppMidix,  are : — "  A  dramatic  pieM  or  musical 
composition  published  as  a  boob  may  0t  seems 
prorable)  be  publicly  represented  without  the 
consent  of  the  author  or  his  assigns;"  and  the 
Beport — referring  to  this  passage — obserraB:— 
"  There  is  a  further  question  whether  the  perform- 
ing copyright  can  be  gained  at  all  if  the  piece  is 
printed  and  published  as  a  hook  before  being; 
publicly  performed."  If  this  danger  _  really  ex- 
isted, the  suggestion  of  a  learned  judge  that 
novelists  might  secure  sole  right  of  diamatisa- 
tion  by  merely  converting  their  novels  into  plays 
and  publishing  them  in  advance  of  the  works  on. 
whicn  they  are  founded,  would  necessarily  fall  to 
the  ground ;  and  it  would  be  competent  now  to 
any  manager  to  produce — say  Mr.  Tennyson's 
ffarold  and  Queeti  Mary,  or  Lord  Lytton'a 
Walpole,  or  Sir  Henry  Taylor's  I%ilip  Van 
Artevelde — without  the  consent  of  the  authors 
or  their  representativee,  and  with  any  sort  of 
modifications  which  might  be  oonndered  likely  to- 
render  those  prodnctions  more  acceptable  to'  pit 
or  gallery.  That  an  overrig^t  so  imjust  to 
authors  ought  to  be  repaired,  as  the  Oomndnion 
suggeeto,  is  clear ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  there  i» 
no  such  oveis^ht  Sir  James  Stephen  confeaaes 
that  the  only  authority  that  be  has  been  able  to 
find  on  this  point  is  the  caseof  Murray  v.  EUi^ottf 
which  refers  to  the  unauthorised  performance  of 
Lord  Byron's  trsgedy  Marino  FaUero.  This  case, 
however,  was  antecedent  to  the  passing  of  the- 
Dramatic  Copyright  Act,  and  has  littie  bearing  on 
the  present  state  of  the  law.  By  that  Act,  passed 
in  1833 — the  provisions  of  wnich  have  merely 
been  extended  by  the  later  Oopyright  Act — ^not 
only  plays  in  manuscript,  but  any  piece  "  printed 
and  published  within  ten  years  of  the  passing  of 
this  Act  by  the  author  thereof  or  his  assignee, 
or  which  shall  Asreafier  be  to  pinted  and  pub- 
lished," is  fully  secured,  the  sole  right  cf  per- 
formance bung  thereby  Tatted  in  the  author,  or 
any  petsfms  to  whom  he  may  have  asmg^ied  this 
right  in  vniting. 

The  slovenly  and  unscientific  character  of  our 
copyright  laws  is,  however,  nowhere  more  strik- 
ingly exhibited  than  in  the  ease  of  music  and  the 
drama.  As  I  have  already  observed,  the  limita- 
tion of  the  term  of  copyright  has  precisely  the 
same  object  as  the  limitation  of  the  term  of 
patents — ^namely,  that  of  securing  to  the  public 
the  free  enjoyment  of  the  works  protected  after  a 
pniod  dewied  suffident  to  encourage  intellectual 
exertion;  and  if  this  olgeot  be^  in  the  caaa  o£ 
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laoob,  plays,  and  musie,  of  ao  importance,  the  old 
^mmte  betweeo  tiie  advocates  of  a  limited  tenn 
and  the  eothuabatB  for  withoi'a  rights  who  con- 
tend for  copTrigrbt  in  perpetuity,  is  but  an  idle 
ftmn.   Our  I^ialatnre,  howerer,  clearly  assumes 
that  the  public  is  the  reTersioner  in  the  case  of 
literary  property ;  yet  it  takes  scarcely  any  pre- 
caations  to  that  md.   The  right  of  performance, 
for  example,  begins  to  ran  from  the  moment  at 
which  a  play  is  acted  or  a  piece  of  music  is  played 
in  public.   After  forty-two  years  from  that  time, 
if  the  aathoi  has  then  be^  dead  seven  years, 
the  plaT,  open,  or  Rong,  is  free  to  the  whole  world. 
Bat  wut  if  the  author  or  composn  has  nerer 
printed  and  published  his  work?   In  that  case  it 
appears  that  his  copyright,  as  distinguiBhed  from 
hiB  sole  right  of  performance,  is  perpetual ;  so  that 
while  the  right  to  perform  would  be  thrown  open, 
no  oae  would  be  able  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  work 
without  his  ooosent.    There  would  not  even  be  a 
copy  to  be  seen  at  Stationers' Hall,  for  while  under 
the  Patent  laws  full  disclosure  and  complete  tech- 
nical explanations  and  directions  are  conditions  so 
absolute  that  the  patent  rights  are  forfeited  by 
the  slightest  insufficiency  in  these  respects,  the 
Copyright  Act  expressly  provides  that  in  the  case 
of  unpublished  pmys  and  music  it  shall  be  suffi- 
cient to  register  the  title,  the  authors  and  pro- 
prietor's name&and  the  time  and  place  of  first  re- 
pteaentation.  The  adoption  of  the  suggestions  of 
the  report  would  at  least  put  an  end  to  anomalies 
this  kind,  by  placing  registration  of  literary, 
dramatic,  artistic,  and  musioLl  copyright  for  the 
first  time  apon  a  tbOTongbly  systttoatic  and  e£- 
da&t  footing. 

The  proposal  of  the  Commission  to  modify  the 
kw  whidi  pnctically  forbids  an  English  author 
to  pnUish  a  book  or  produce  a  play  almMul,  or 
cmtribnte  an  aitiele  to  a  foreign  renew  or  ot^ier 
periodical,  nndw  the  jtenalty  of  loss  of  his  ri^^ts, 
seems  to  vidate  no  pnneiple  which  is  worth  nuun- 
taimng.  The  hardship  of  tne  law  and  the  ingenious 
dCTkee  by  which  it  has  been  aougbt  to  evade  it 
are  notorious.  Upon  the  drama^t  it  is  peculiarly 
bard.  For  Mm  America  and  England  are  really 
(me  market ;  but  he  is,  in  mercantile  phrase,  at 
liberty  to  export  his  productions  only  on  the  con- 
dition that  they  shall  first  have  been  performed  on 
the  English  st^e.  In  these  days  of  long  "  runs" 
it  is  quite  posnble  that  the  only  theatres  in 
England  able  and  willing  to  give  an  efficient 
representation  of  his  piece  might  have  no  open- 
ii^  for  it  for  two  or  three  years.  If  he  was 
able  to  produce  it  here  at  once  he  woold  have  no 
motive  for  not  dt^g  so ;  for  the  play  would  be 
in  America  neither  better  nor  worse  because 
it  had  been  Blreadr  petfonned  where  American 
andienees  haye  had  no  opportunitv  of  seeing  it. 
Why,  then,  it  might  be  asked,  should  tiie  English 
dramatist  be  limited  in  the  first  instance  to  deal- 
iam  with  English  managers?  In  like  manner, 
wl^  should  not  an  English  author  be  allowed  to 
eontribato  to  the  Iforth  American  Review,  the 
AiJaniic  Monthly^  or  Harper'i  Weekly,  without 
danger  to  his  home  copynght  ?  That  an  author 
shoidd,  at  least  for  his  lifetime,  have  a  property 
in  the  prodactions  of  his  own  pen  is  a  principle 
geneiaQy  conceded }  nevertheless  Charles  Dickens, 
lor  an  example,  was  deprived  of  bis  right  to  one 
of  his  storiee  simply  because  he  had  first  contri- 
boted  it  to  an  American  paper.  And,  in  like 
miooer,  Thackeray  was  powerless  to  prevent  an 
Bntothfflrised  reprint  of  his  Parit  Skeich-Book, 
beeanse  that  wnk  consisted  of  letters  originally 
eoBtributed  by  him  to  a  periodical  called  Tm 
Canair—^  I  remember  rightly — and  published  in 
the  United  States.  The  origin  of  this  modified  form 
ef  pnihibition  will  probably  be  found  in  doctrines 
of  poHticileoODomy  long  since  ^ven  up  in  allothw 
esses.  Thereseemstohavebeenanotionintheminda 
of  our  judges  and  law-makers  that  it  is  important 
in  the  interests  of  British  iudustry  to  secure  what 
the  Americana  call  the  book  manufacture-  to  our 
own  pet^ ;  and  Uiis  principle  is  extended  for  the 
heoefit  <H  oar  managwii  who  are  invested  by  lav 


with  a  sort  of  right  of  pre-emption  clearly  tending 
to  deprive  the  author  of  the  benefit  of  those  prin- 
ciples of  commercial  liberty  which,  among  us,  are 
supposed  to  be  firmly  establ^ed.  The  hardship 
is  the  more  striking  from  the  fact  that  American 
authors,  suSeiing  under  no  such  restriction,  are 
enabled  to  produce  their  works  in  England  with- 
out any  risk ;  and  are  even  able  to  obtain  copy- 
right in  both  countries  by  a  tomporair  residence 
in  any  part  of  the  British  dominions,  Canada  in- 
cluded. A  more  common  plea  for  the  present  state  of 
the  law  in  this  respect — namely,  that  it  is  expedient 
to  secure  the  publication  of  good  works  in  tiiis 
country  for  the  sake  of  English  readers — may  be 
dismissed  as  of  little  value  in  these  days  of  inter- 
national communication.  Intollectnal  works  for 
which  there  is  a  demand  in  Enghindwillcertunlybe 
produced  in  Englsnd  without  any  unnecessary 
oeliMr,  The  new  privil^es  which  it  is  proposed  to 
confer  on  English  authors  ought,  however,  to  be 
accompanied  by  more  protections  against  abase 
than  tne  report  proposes.  What  is  tolta  protected 
ought  to  be  clearly  made  known.  American  pub- 
lishers and  magazine  proorietors  should  not  be 
allowed  to  lay  pitfalls  by  aecHDing  to  disclose  the 
nationality  of  authors  or  contributors.  It  is 
common  even  now  to  insert  in  an  American 
m^^ine  an  anonymous  article  by  an  English 
author ;  or  even  a  passage  by  an  anonymous  Eng- 
lish author  in  an  American  book,  article,  or  trans- 
lation for  the  sake  of  "  protecting  copyright."  So 
long  as  it  is  not  thought  expedient  to  confer  copy- 
right on  American  authors  in  this  country  without 
remprocal  conditions,  it  is  clear  that  practices  of 
this  kind  ought  not  to  be  encouraged. 

It  is  a  curious  drcumstanee  that  while  the 
report  thus  tends  to  negative  the  importance 
hitherto  attached  to  first  publication  in  this 
country,  it  proposes,  on  the  o&er  hfuid,  to  create 
rights  of  enormous  magnitude  which  are  to  be 
based  upon  no  other  principle.  Though  it  is,  no 
doubt,  possible  to  dto  some  mere  obiter  dictum  of 
our  judges  favouring  the  view  tiiat  an  alien  author 
may  awiuire  copyright  in  Great  Britain  by  merely 
prodacing  his  book,  play,  piece  of  music,  or  other 
work,  here,  it  has  been  reserved  for  the  Commis- 
sion to  propose  that  it  should  be  expressly  enacted 
that  any  foreigner  may  acquire  English  copyright 
by  this  means,  without  being  domiciled  in  any 
part  of  the  British  dominions.  If  this  proposfd 
should  be  adopted,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  practically 
every  American  author  whose  works  are  worth 
producing  here  will  be  able  to  obtain  a  double 
copyright  on  the  eauest  posnble  terms,  because 
such  prior  paUieation  abroad  would  not  under 
the  American  lawi  affect  his  rights  at  home.  It 
is  difficult  to  understand  bow  an  offer  of  re- 
ciprocity can  any^  longer  be  exited  to  have 
weight  in  negotiations  for  a  copyright  convention 
with  America  when  rights  of  this  one-sided  kind 
shall  have  already  been  unconditionally  conferred. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Oommission  that 
writers  of  narrative  fiction  shoald  have  the  sole 
right  of  dranatising  Xhnxt  works  is  objected  to  by 
Sir  James  Stephen,  who  in  this  matter,  and  also  in 
the  kindred  matter  of  copyright  in  pictures  and 
statues,  dissents  from  the  report  Novelists,  how- 
ever, may  be  congratulated  on  the  fact  that  he 
does  not  urge  the  obiectiona  they  have  so  long 
been  accustomed  to  hear,  based  on  the  assum^ 
insurmountable  difficulty  of  determining  whether 
a  play  has  been  manufactured  out  of  a  novel  or 
not  The  evidence,  in  &ct,  shows  that  no  such 
practical  difficulty  is  found  in  countries  where  this 
right  is  already  conferred  on  authors.  It  may  be 
added  that  no  such  difficulty  has  been  experienced 
here,  when,  owing  to  the  unauthorised  printing  and 
publishii^  of  the  dramatised  story,  the  very  issue 
deemed  insurmoontable  has  actually  been  sub- 
mitted to  an  English  tribunal.  Sir  James 
Stephen,  however,  r^ards  such  proposals  as 
"  founded  on  a  misttucen  view  of  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  law  of  copyright  ought  to 
be  based,"  because,  as  be  considers,  "  they  assume 
that  the  author  of  a  work  of  art  ought  to  be  caor 


sidered  to  have  a  right  to  every  advantage*which 
can  possibly  be  derived  from  that  woi^  of  art^ 
even  indirectiy,  and  by  the  exercise  of  independent 
ability  "  In  like  manner  he  "  does  not  approve 
of  copyright  in  pictures  and  statues,"  because  "  a 
picture  or  stettie  nas  a  value  of  ite  own  which  is 
not  affected  by  its  being  copied,  and  copies  of  it 
are  themselves  works  of  art  of  various  degrees  or 
merit"  The  question,  however,  must,  ^ter  all, 
resolve  itself  iuto  that  of  adequate  encouragement 
to  authorship  by  securing  to  authors  pecuniary 
profit  and  &ir  and  considerate  treatment  in  respect 
of  their  productions.  In  a  like  grudging  sjnnt  it 
might  be  urged  that,  first  editions  having  a  value 
in  themselves  which  is  not  a%cted  \ij  the  issue 
of  popular  cheap  reprinte,  the  author  should  have 
no  right  to  prevent  such  popular  reprints  after 
what  may  be  called  the  circulating  library  period 
of  a  book's  existence.  But  it  is  obrious  that  the 
tendency  of  this  would  be  to  deprive  tiie  author 
yro  tanto  of  the  motive  for  prodacing  works 
of  enduring  interest;  since  it  is  only  the  most 
successful  works  which  attain  the  honours  of  a 
cheap  reprint.  In  like  manner  it  is  only  the  really 
popular  novel  which  the  playwright,  as  a  rule, 
cares  to  dnniattse ;  in  fact  it  is  its  popularity 
which  sug^ste  the  dramatisation  and  so  often 
renders  the  piece  a  profitable  venture.  It  seemSr 
therefore,  both  just  and  expedient  to  protect  the 
novelist  against  the  injury,  annoyance,  and  loss  of 
profit  of  which  Charles  Dickens  so  often  and  so 
bitterly  complained,  arising  from  the  |ffedatory 
halnta  of  phtywrights  who  "'with  foreed  fingers 
rude  "were  accustomed  to  seise  upon  his  works 
and  convert  them  into  dramas  even  oefore  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  final  monthly  part  To  the  plea 
that  the  playwright,  like  the  copyist,  may  have 
"  exercised  independent  ability,"  it  seems  to  be  a 
sufficient  answer  that"  independent  ability,"  being 
a  rare  and  valuable  qualification,  would  place  the 
playwright  at  an  advantage  in  bu^ining  with  the 
original  author,  which  in  ordinary  circumstances 
must  suffice  to  secure  to  such  ability  its  just  re- 
ward. For  the  sake  of  his  own  reputetion,  as  well 
as  of  the  chances  of  a  successful  result,  Mr. 
Dickens  would  in  all  probability  have  taken  care 
not  to  grant  his  licence  to  any  dramatist  without 
"  independent  ability ; "  but  there  is  no  reason  for 
supposing  that  he  would  have  been  able  to  adjort 
the  bargain  without  taking  the  value  of  such 
special  qualification  into  account.  On  the  whole, 
it  seems  probable  that  the  proposed  chan^  would 
tend  to  the  benefit  of  all  parties,  phiygoers  included, 
wi^  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  hack  playwright 
and  bis  unscrupulous  employer. 

The  suggestion  that  lecturers  should  be  lelioved. 
from  the  humiliating  oondition  of  g^vii^  notice  in 
writing  to  two  j  ustices  of  the  peace  resi&ig  within, 
five  miles  of  the  lectore-room  seems  £ur  and  just  in 
these  days  when  lectures  so  often  take  the  form  of 
substantial  literuy  compositions;  though  mere^ 
newspaper  reporte  are  properly,  excepted.  It  would 
clearly  have  been  a  (^t  hardship  upon  Thackeray 
to  have  lost  his  rights  over  nis  famous  lec- 
tures on  the  Ilumouriste  merely  because  he  had. 
on  some  occasion  forgotten  to  warn  the  local 
justices  of  the  peace  of  the  presence  of  a  person 
among  them  presumptively  not  incapable  of  se- 
ditious, sluiderouB,  or  irreligious  utterances.  Mere 
political  speeches  and  addresses,  however,  de- 
livered in  or  out  of  Parliament,  will  of  course- 
remain  unprotected ;  nor  perhaps  shoald  a  member 
of  Parliament,  notwithstanding  Lord  Bfacaulay'a 
impassioned  appeal  against  the  proceedings  of  Mr. 
Vizetelly,  be  encoun^ifed  in  any  form  to  regard 
himself  as  invested  with  tiie  right  of  suppressing 
such  speeches,  even  in  fiivour  of  his  own  private 
version  of  what  lie  had  sud,  or  wished  he  had 
sud,  or  desired  it  to  be  thought  that  be  had  said. 
So  much  tiie  public  interest  seems  to  require ;  but 
it  is  consolatory  to  consider  that  the  higher 
authority  which  speeches  reprinted  by  a  dis- 
tinguished statesman  under  his  own  eye  or  under 
that  of  a  dioaen  editor  must  inevitably  possess 
would  be  likely  to  obtun  its  due  reward  from  thft 
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natural  preferencd  of  the  public  for  the  authorised 
edition. 

With  regard  to  newepapen  the  report  merelj 
suggests  that  the  doubt  whidi  haii^  OTer  tbie 
•queetion  of  copyright  in  such  publieatunu  abonld 
be  remedied  dwning  what  parts  of  a  newapaper 
may  te  eonsidned  copyright.  This,  however, 
ftppean  to  miss  the  point  oAhe  difficulty,  which 
«mefly  concerns  registration.  That  mere  newB  is 
not  protected  is  well  known,  though  in  the 
Australian  colonies  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
secure  costly  tel^^nuns  against  the  mere  copyists 
whose  piracy  tends  necessarily  to  paralyse  and 
•discourage  a  kind  of  enterprise  higHly  beneficial 
to  the  public  in  those  countries.  Mere  news, 
however,  is  as  much  unprotected  in  books  as  in 
newspapers;  nor  does  it  appear  that  any 
attempt  at  definition  would  afibrd  mach  aid 
to  a  jui^  or  a  judge  in  making  a  distinctjon 
which  18  already  perfectly  well  nuderstood, 
diongb  possibly  in  extreme  cases  difficult  of  appli- 
cation. The  case  of  a  novel  running  through  a 
-weeUr  or  daib' joomal  would  at  least  present  no 
difficmty.  Tnwe  seems  also  no  reason  why  re- 
views, or  even  leading  articles — which  are  sub- 
Btantially  literary  essays — should  be  open  to  be 
-collected  and  reprinted  by  anyone  who  chooses. 
It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  they  are  so  unpro- 
tected }  but  it  would  be  a  gain  to  set  this  qneation 
at  rest  by  express  enactment. 

The  i^enenil  tendency  of  the  minor  changM 
suggested  in  literary  copyright  and  the  right  of 
public  performance;  and  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
posed improvements  in  the  law  afiectlng  sculpture, 
paintings,  photographs,  and  engravings  raay  be 
inferred  from  the  examples  already  referred  to. 
The  ^preat  obiect  of  the  report  is  to  secure  uni- 
formity, simplicity,  exact  umitation,  clear  defini- 
tion, and  ready  ascertainment  of  rights ;  and  to 
provide  easy  and  effectual  remedies^  for  infringe- 
ment. If  the  copyright  laws  are  jostifiable—as 
they  must  be  presumed  to  be — in  the  interest  not , 
only  of  authors,  but  of  the  public  also,  all  these 
-objects  most  be  desirable  in  like  relations.  As 
regards  international  ec^yiight,  the  Commission 
propose  to  put  an  end  to  some  vexatious  form- 
alities of  little  practical  value,  their  most  im- 

£>itant  suggestion  being  that  the  right  of  trans- 
tion  should  exist  absolutely  for  three  years,  and 
if  exercised  within  that  time  should,  altogether, 
•endure  for  ten  years  instead  of  five  years,  as  at 
present.  This  applies  also  to  the  right  of  repre- 
sentation of  plays ;  but  it  should  oe  borne  in 
mind  that  such  privileges  are  only  granted  to 
foreign  nations  on  reciprocal  terms.  I  venture  to 
think  that  the  public  woidd  not  be  losers  by  the 
proposed  changes  ;  for  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  careful  tianshttions  of  valuable  works  will  be 
made  while  so  Iffief  a  protection  is  afforded. 
This  scant  encouragement  may  perhi»»  explain 
'why  Victor  Hngc^  Xm  Mi$erablm,  the  ^wtast 
romance  of  modem  times,  is  represented  in  English 
only  by  the  miserably  inadequate  verrion  v^iich 
bears  the  name,  but  exhiUts  no  trace  of  the  atdlity, 
■of  the  late  Sir  Lascellee  WraxalL 

These  obeerratioas  have  already  extended  to  so 
great  a  length,  tiiat  I  am  compeUed  to  ask  leave 
to  reserve  for  another  paper  uie  questions  of  co- 
lonial copyright,  and  of  the  prospects  of  a 
-copTright  convention  with  the  United  States,  on 
both  which  important  subjects  the  report,  but 
more  especially  the  published  evidence,  contains 
A  great  deal  tlut  is  valoable  and  stugestive. 

Mot  Thomas. 


PEEura  LvrxKU. 

FeUng  :  April  10, 1878. 

A  great  disaster  has  just  befallen  us  in  the 
loss  of  Mr.  W.  F,  Mayers,  Chinese  Secretary  to 
the  British  Lotion.  A  few  weeks  ago  he  was 
in  perfect  health  and  working  hard,  as  he  bad 
Always  been  accustomed  to  do :  his  zeal  in  study 
was  remarkable.  He  combined  as  a  scholar  the 
eageroeas  of  twenty-five  with  the  ripe  matorit^  of 


fifty.  As  an  investigator  he  vras  laborious  and 
suooeasfiil,  and  he  was  fond  of  making  ori^nal  re- 
searches. He  had  worked  specially  among  the 
writers  of  the  Han,  Song  and  Ifing  dynaaties,and 
quite  receatW  had  toxned  his  attention  to  the 
grammar  of  uie  Ocrean  language. 

The  flruits  of  his  study  of  Han  writers  and  mis- 
cellaneouB  Chinese  literature,  in  the  department  of 
biography  and  mythology,  are  to  be  found  in  his 
C^tne$e  Seaden-'t  Manual.  Had  he  lived  to  pre- 
pare a  second  edition,  he  would  have  greatly  ex- 
tended it.  It  is  a  book  of  very  high  value,  but  is 
too  brief.  It  is  the  result  of  immense  reading  in 
Chinese  literature,  and  very  Uttie  indeed  of  it  is 
derived  irom  the  works  of  other  foreign  students 
of  Chinese.  He  omitted  Buddhist  bic^pby,  be- 
cause that  was  embraced  in  Eitel's  MaiuUtooh: 
this  he  would  have  included  in  a  second  edition. 
His  study  of  authors  who  wrote  during  the  Sung 
and  Min^  dynasties  was  turned  to  good  account  in 
his  examinations  into  the  early  use  of  gunpowder  by 
the  Chinese,  and,  more  recently,  of  the  loadstone 
in  navigation.  It  was  at  my  request  that  he  en- 
tered on  enquiries  into  the  history  of  the  loadstone. 
I  had  mys^  found  in  a  relation  of  a  voyage  to  the 
Oorea  from  Ningpo,  in  a.d.  1122,  a  distinct  state- 
ment of  the  use  of  the  magnet  in  guiding  vessels 
at  sea.  This  appears  to  be  by  far  the  oldest 
example  of  tiie  employment  of  the  mariner's 
compass  whicA  has  been  as  yet  brought  to  light 
in  any  countrv.  On  mentioning  to  Mr.  Mayers 
the  anxiety  I  felt  to  obtain  his  aid  in  these 
researches,  he  very  heartily  gave  his  help,  and 
soon  found  proof  that  not  only  has  the  load- 
stone of  Tsze  chow  in  the  metropolitan  province 
been  used  in  making  the  compass,  as  was  well 
known,  but  that  the  province  of  Fukien  has 
also  furnished  magnetic  stone,  which  under  the 
Ming  dynasty  was  used  in  navigation.  The  mag- 
netic compass  in  China  was  first  used  byprofessois 
of  the  Feng  shui  or  "  wind  and  water "  super- 
stition, which  we  English  usually  call  geomancy. 
Mr.  Mayers  found  in  a  record  by  Shen  Kwa,  about 
A.D.  idBO,  some  observations  made  by  him  in 
t^e  variation  of  the  needle.  Ue  noticed  that  the 
needle  jgointed  perdstently  to  pnw  wei.  Now 
ping  tm  is  that  <me  of  the  twmty-iour  points  of 
the  Chinese  compass  which  is  placed  fifteen  degrees 
east  of  south. 

Shen  is  the  earliest  Chinese  autbor  who 
speaks  of  the  properties  of  the  magnet  inde- 
pendently of  the  Feng  shui  superstition.  Mr. 
Mayers  did  good  service  by  bringing  this  author 
into  the  light.  I  had  hoped  to  obtdn  his 
help  in  some  other  enquiries  which  are  much 
needed.  The  connexion  between  Babylonian 
and  Chinese  astrology  probably  dates  from  one 
of  the  pre-Christian  centuries;  to  what  extent 
it  existed  and  in  whatf  century  is  at  present 
unknown.  That  the  Han-dynasty  astrology  of 
the  Chinese  can  be  of  native  origin  is  in  the 
highest  degree  unlikely,  since  it  sprang  into  full 
luxuriance  soon  after  the  time  of  the  great 
Chinese  moral  philosophers,  and  it  is  utterly  in- 
compatible with  the  clear  euiical  thinking  of  Con- 
fucius and  Menoius.  Had  Mr.  Mayers  lived  he 
would  probably  haverenderedsabstantialhelpinin- 
vestigating  how  fhr  and  when  Bal^lonian  supersti- 
tions^ mixed  with  soma  sdentific  light,  found  their 
way  into  works  of  autiioiBof  theHan  dynasty.  His 
chronological  tables  are  extremely  useful  to  stu- 
dents ;  so  also  is  his  book,  just  published,  on  the 
Chinese  Qovemment,  eondsting  of  a  collection  of 
official  tities,  witii  explanations  more  or  less  de- 
tiuled  as  they  seem  to  be  important  This  book, 
a  work  of  158  pagesj  meets  a  want  that  has  been 
long  felt  Prof.  Juhen,  studying  in  Paris,  used  to 
complain  in  his  correspondence  vrith  me  of  the 
difficulty  he  foimd  in  translating  Chinese 
official  tities.  Mr.  Mayers  has  collected  and 
explained  a  large  body  of  titles  chiefly  found 
in  the  Book  of  Statutes  of  this  dynasty.  The 
work  is  rather  modem  than  archaeological,  but  it 
will  be  found  indispensable  as  .a  record  of  more 
than  ox  hundred  titles  now  in  use  In  the  Chinese 


Government  In  the  Journal  of  the  Adatic 
Society  of  London  may  be  seen  an  elnboratopaper 
by  Mr.  Mayers  on  the  Lama  hierarchy  of  Thibet. 
In  N(^et  and  Qiune$,  formerly  published  at  Hong- 
kong, and  in  the  CAtna  Semew,  still  pubUsbMl 
there,  there  have  appeared  numerous  articles,  long 
and  short,  by  Mr.  Mayers.  They  range  over  a 
period  of  literary  activity  embracing  now  about 
fourteen  years.  He  died  of  typhus  fever  at  the 
early  age  of  thirty-eight.  He  'has  left  ready  far 
publication  a  Corean  Grammar.  This  will  he  re- 
ceived with  interest  by  philologists,  because  it  is, 
so  far  as  is  known,  the  only  grammar  of  the  lan- 

guage  in  existence.  During  the  last  two  j^ears 
e  had  studied  this  subject  with  enthusiasm, 
having  a  great  natural  aptitude  for  the  acquisition 
of  languages,  and  a  decided  fondness  for  researches 
in  untrodden  ground.  The  loss  to  'the  English 
Government  service  in  China  seems  irreparable. 
The  remark  is  heard  on  all  hands  that  there  is  no 
one  to  fill  his  place. 

Before  the  great  Encyclopaedia,  consisting  of 
6,020  volumes,  lately  bought  by  Mr.  Mayers  for 
the  British  Museum  for  1,600;.,  left  Peking,  I  had 
through  his  kindness  an  opportunity  of  consulting 
its  pages.  I  looked  over  the  section  on  written 
symbols.  It  contused  several  complete  works  on 
the  Chinese  characters.  The  Shwo  wen  was  among 
them.  One  work  divided  the  Chinese  characters 
into  twenty-five  classes,  according  to  the  principle 
of  formation  discoverable  in  the  characters.  The 
number  of  charactersan  account  of  whose  formation 
was  given  was  24,570.  A  work  on  foreign  writing 
described  the  Japanese,  Loo-choo,  Arabic,  and 
some  other  kinds  of  writing  known  in  the  Chinese 
empire.  The  authorities  cited  were  arranged 
chronologically,  and  would  enable  the  student  to 
obtain  the  vievrs  of  ancient  and  modem  authors  on 
the  subject  of  his  enqmriee  down  to  the  close  of 
the  Ming  dynasty.   A  small  book  has  been  latelr 

Eublishra  on  foreign  geography  and  politics  which 
OS  excited  no  litw  attention.  ItisodledFuvAm 
lun, "  Discourse  on  the  Ocean."  By  this  is  meant 
a  political  discourse  on  foreign  countries  and  th«r 
international  rehitions.  It  is  written  by  a  native 
of  Hunan  province,  who  is  therefore  likely  to  be 
well  known  to  the  Chinese  Ambassador  in  Eng* 
land,  who  also  belongs  to  that  province.  The  tone 
of  the  book  is  both  pro-foreign  and  anti-fore^. 
It  tries  to  be  thorougnly  patriotic,  but  fuls  to  give, 
on  several  points,  correct  views.  It  is  surmised 
that  the  Mmister  to  England  himself  had  a  hand 
in  its  preparation.  His  influence  in  the  book  can 
be  only  partial ;  the  prevailing  foelii^  in  it  is  less 
liberal  towards  Western  countries  than  it  would  b* 
if  he  were  the  chief  writer. 

The  improved  knowledge  of  the  outer  world 
shown  in  Western  Chinese  books  on  geography  is, 
in  this  book,  traced  to  the  Jesuit  missionaries  in 
China,  among  whom  is  mentioned,  together  with 
Bicci,  Diaz,  Schaal,  and  Verbiest,  our  renowned 
coontjyman  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  This  is  through 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  writer.  He  has 
hoEurd  of  Newton  as  a  great  mathematidan,  and 
took  for  granted,  without  further  enquiry,  that  he 
was  a  Jesuit.  Till  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
eentmy,  the  Jesuit  mathematicians  in  Onina  did 
not  teach  the  diumal  and  annual  revolutions  of 
the  earth,  but  they  had  a  secret  admiration  for 
both  Oopemicus  and  Newton ;  they  mention  them 
in  their  accounts  of  the  prepress  of  mathematics, 
without  stating  that  they  taufht  doctrines  B\ih~ 
versive  of  the  old  Roman  Catholic  belief  in  the 
system  of  the  universe.  Hence  this  ludicrons 
error.  In  the  account  of  the  embassies  to  China 
from  foreign  countries,  nnpleanng  circumstances 
are  judiciously  omitted,  and  the  imperial  grace 
awamed  to  tne  envoys  is  carefully  chronicled. 
The  opium  war  is  lightly  touched  upon,  and  the 
improvement  in  foreign  relations  arising  from  the 
audience  of  1873  is  particalarly  pointed  out 

In  mentioning  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
to  India,  the  probability  of  the  British  Court 
being  transferred  permanently  to  that  country  is 
hintoi  at  bj  the  authm^as  a  probaUe  event. 
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The  en^  is  gimi  to  the  Vnosh  of  being  the 
best  mftVw  oT  militarj  we^rans  in  the  vorid. 
The  nnham  eonral  for  Fnoce  who  was  killed  at 
the  TfeotsiD  nwsMCie  ia  deseribed  u  a  follower 
of  the  Gatholic  rdi^on  witiumt  aUiiBioii  to  his 
offieiat  charaeter. 

Some  wonder  is  ezpraased  that  Hsrafaal  Mac- 
Mahon,  who  had  not  died  as  was  his  dutjr  when 
he  was  defeated,  nor  succeeded  in  reecuinar  Ma 
soTereign  when  in  oaptintj,  should  have  been 
choeeirto  fioDow  him  m  the  goTemnunt  of  the 
country. 

The  deecriptioB  of  the  reUf^on  of  Europe  is 
Terr  incorrect.  Jesos  is  sedd  to  have  been  bom 
at  Rome.  The  Apostle  Panl  is  made  to  be  the 
founder  of  the  Greek  Church  at  an  intarral  of 
•erend  oemtnriee  after  Jenis.  In  the  tegenexatton 
of  Itnliu  politics  OftTonr  is  omitted,  and  credit 
is  g^Ten  to  nioBaoIi  as  if  he  had  done  what  was 
dcme  bj'OaToar. 

There  are  many  things  in  this  book  to  which 
a  foreigner  will  object,  notably  the  special 
{deading  it  contains  on  behalf  of  Ohina.  Her 
claim  to  pritHrity  over  the  West  in  scientific 
discovery  is  here  tinconditjonally  made.  It  is  not 
considered  the  proper  thing  for  a  Ohinoee  author 
to  pruM  the  Europeans  for  their  discoveries  and 
inventions.  It  is  regarded  as  patriotic  to  say  that 
ancient  knowledge  posaessed  by  Chinese  sages 
leaked  oat,  and  was  ^neserved  by  the  Western  men, 
who  developed  the  Chinese  f^rm  into  the  full- 
grown  scieoce  of  to-day.  I  am  told  bj  my 
Chinese  friends  that  when  this  is  said  it  is  not 
because  it  is  believed.  It  ia  a  concession  to  the 
leader's  patriotic  pride.  It  is'  a  diplomatic  con- 
trivance to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  reading 
puUic.  A  great  dedre  is  felt  to  keep  up  among 
the  jouth  of  the  countrv  a  strong  confidence  in 
the  bterarff  scientifie,  miUtair  and  poliUca!  supe- 
riority of  Ohina  over  all  otoer  nations.  If  the 
peopte  lost  this  confideooe  in  themselves  the 
country  would  soon  go  to  ruin.  This  is  the 
reason  why  in  new  works  foreigners  are  not 
allowed  to  carry  away  the  honour  of  superior 
reGnement  or  more  profound  knowledge,  though 
at  the  same  timacaie  is  taken  to  omit  the  offensive 
title  of  barbarians  or  devils,  which  used  to  be 
sppliul  to  them. 

it  ia  much  to  be  deured  that  the  Chinese 
Ambassador  to  England  should,  on  his  return  to 
bis  country,  teach  a  better  method  and  risk  for 
the  sake  of  truth  the  great  uopojgularity  to  which 
he  would  be  subjected  for  darmg  to  represent 
thiqgB  as  thej  are.  J'obeph  Eduns. 
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Loadim:  JnlrSiUra. 
Some  of  your  nrasioal  readus  may  be  intweated 
in  learning  that  the  conditions  of  Graduation  in 
Music  in  the  University  of  London,  so  ably  treated 
by  your  musical  critic  in  a  recent  article,  were  not 
put  fbrth  without  protest,  made  while  there  was 
yet  time  to  modiiy  them.  Ibe  following  letter 
was  addressed  in  August  laatto  Dr.  WilUuu  Pole, 
F.R.S.,  to  whom  the  subject  had  been  referred  by  the 
University  authorities,  and  who  was  good  enough 
to  consult  me  in  reference  to  it.  The  letter  was 
laid  before  these  authoritaee  and,  I  am  told,  fully 
con^dered  by  them ;  but  as  we  now  find,  without 
exercising  any  influence  on  their  cooree  of  pro- 
ceeding. Joss  HVXUH. 

"  Gnarauff  Ifanaloiii,  Victoria  Stnet,  8,17. : 
Augnst »,  1877. 

"My  dear  Dr.  Polo— 

"  I  bsvfl  read  yoor  '  Proposed  Kegulations  relative 
to  Degrees  in  Masio'  with  great  attention.  On  those 
which  have  reference  to  mtuioal  art,  or  more  properly 
the  science  of  mnsical  art,  so  far  as  they  go,  I  have 
no  comment  to  make.  They  have  evideatly  been 
well  considered,  and  the  results  of  yoar  consideration 
come  out  as  it  might  have  been  expected  Uiey  would. 
I  shall  ask  you  presently  to  consider  the  propriety  of 
widening  their  scope ;  bat  befwe  dung  this  I  have  a 
strong  protest  to  make  against  yoar  proposed  '  Fint 
Examinations '  both  for  the  Bachelor^s  and  for  the 
Doctor's  degree. 

"  Music  is  a  fine  art,  and  of  every  flne  art  there  is  a 
sdenee.  In  what  this  particular  science  of  mnsical 
art  consists  it  is  needless  for  me  to  stop  to  tell  you. 
But  it  ii  not  needless  to  name  one  subject  or  science 
which,  though  seeming  (to  men  of  sdeoce  who  are  not 
musicians)  to  belong  to  it,  is  practically  altogether 
outside  of  it — the  science  of  acoustics.  You  know 
me  well  enough  to  render  it  unnecessary  that  I  should 

firoteBt  against  being  sapposed  to  undervalue  a  koow- 
edge  of  acoustics,  or,  indeed,  any  kind  of  knowledge 
whatever.  All  knowledge  is  vamable  and  venerable. 
That  a  musician  should  make  acoosttcs  a  subject  of 
study  is  hndable,  as  would  be  hia  making  astronomy. 
But  the  fornQer  has,  so  far,  had  no  more  practinl 
bearing  on  what  musicians  call  music  than  the  latter; 
and  I  am  unable  to  see  that  you  have  any  more  ri^ht 
to  demand  of  a  musical  candidate  an  acqoaintanee 
with  the  one  than  with  the  other.  Can  you  name 
a  stogie  great  composer,  from  Josqnin  Depres  to 
Stemdale  Bennett,  who  could  have  passed  yoar 
'  first  examinations '  ?  Would  he  have  been  a  better 
•muaiciau'  if  he  could  have  done  so?  Acoustics 
seem  to  me  to  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  music  as 
doFB  philology  to  poetry,  chemistry  to  painting, 
geology  to  architecture,  and  even  anatomy  to  sculp- 
ture. In  what  way  hits  philology  or  chemistry 
afRiCted  the  works  of  the  great  masters  of  verbal  ex- 
pression, design,  or  colour?  Can  it  be  denied  that 
the  noblest  stractures  the  world  has  jelb  sees  were 
completed  ages  before  geology,  as  a  seieuce,  had  an 
existence  or  a  nnme  ?  And  is  there  the  slightest  evi- 
dence that  Phidias  had  any  acquaintance  with  the 
parts  of  the  human  body  which  were  not  open  to  his 
observation  ?  Beally  it  seems  to  me  as  unreasonable 
to  demand  of  a  musician,  as  yon  propose  to  do,  an 
account  of  the  theories  of  Helmboltz — propounded, 
observe  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  music 
had  attained  its  highest  conceivable  perfeotiou,  in  the 
works  of  Beethoven— as  to  demand  of  a  painter  an 
aeeount  of  the  anatomy  and  habiu  of  the  nw,  with 
the  md  of  whose  bristles  he  will  certainly  have  to 
express  himself  to  the  end  of  his  dajrs. 

"  Bnt  ^ODT  scheme  is  not  only  rednudant,  but,  as  I 
have  indicated,  deficient 

"I  cannot  but  think  that  more  credit  than  you 
propose  to  give  should  be  given  to  technical  skill.  In 
muitting  or  excluding  this  from  the  number  of 
'qualifleations  for  a  musical  degree,'  yon  ignore  the 
bert  qualities  of  the  musical  «%at.  Seutimoifc,  ex- 
pmnoB,  mfioaiiMBt^  mads  maniftat  in  tondi  tad  tone^ 


are  all  to  go  fbr  nothing !  The  bnsineFs  of  ninety- 
nine  musicians  out  of  every  hundred  is  to  render  or 
expoand  the  works  of  oHiers.  Yon  Ignore  every  gift 
or  accomplishment  which  will  enable  a  musician  to 
do  thia  The  greatest  executant,  instrumental  or 
vocal,  the  world  ever  heard  or  saw  might  uttwly  &il 
in  your  proposed  aamisatioD. 

"  Music  is  an  art;  and  the  sdMM  of  mnsic  does 
not  eonsist  in  the  nMUunwuHt  or  timinff  of  sounds, 
bnt  in  the  ireatnient  of  sounds  as  the  musician  flnda 
them  and  aceepte  them— ia,  in  giving  them  evei^ 
variety  of  combination,  succession,  repetition  with 
a  difference  and  the  like,  of  which  they  are  susceptible. 

"I  write,  as  yon  will  have  seen,  in  great  haste;  for 
I  do  Bot  like  to  lose  an  hour  in  rtriving  to  prevent  a 
great  opportunity  from  coming  to  nothmg.  To  some 
extent  yon  wilf,  I  think,  agree  with  me ;  whether 
you  can  get  others  to  do  so  is,  of  course,  another 
matter. 

"  I  am,  my  dear  Dr.  Pole, 

"  Always  yours  faithfully, 

"JOHK  HviXAH. 

"  William  Pole,  Esq.,  F.Ra,  Has.  Doc. 

"  P.S.  I  have  not  thought  it  necesssry  to  allnde  to 
the  many  pointe  in  which  I  am  entirely  with  yon.  I 
cannot,  however,  reftwu  fnm  naming  one— the  iiuiet- 
ance  on  a  Matriculation  Bxamination.  Hrae  general 
culture  is  the  first  of  necessities  among  tbe  prmesswa 
of  our  art.  Would  it  be  possible  to  leave  a  little 
liberty — in  the  choice  of  his  subjeda — to  the  can- 
didate in  this  M.  Bxaminstion  ?  Aoonstica  mightp 
and  in  some  esses  would  be,  one  of  those  chosen. 
But  I  shoald  favour  and  enooursge,  of  all,  Langua^ 
amd  LUeratvrt." 


OHSISl'S  TnXB  "  IHB  I.OBD"  Ut  TKB  THIBD 
OOfPBL. 

London  :  Jana  S9, 1878. 

In  the  new  volume  of  the  Spedker'e  Commentary^ 
— the  first  on  the  New  Teetantent — there  is  the- 
following  note  on  the  vrardi "  the  Lord  "  of  Luke- 
X.,  1:— 

"  the  Xoni]  Of  course  the  Lord  Jesus,  of  whom  the 
word  is  especially  used  in  the  records  of  this  jonrney. 
It  occurs  but  rarely  («c.  in  ch.  i.,  43 ;  ii.,  11)  in  other 
parte  of  8t  Luke's  history :  see  oh.  vii,  IS  aud  (if 
genuine)  31.  St.  Mark  ia  even  more  sparing  iu  the 
use  of  this  dengnation,  reserving  it  for  the  last  period 
of  our  Lord's  history :  see  note  on  MaA  xvi.i  19." 
The  Commentary  on  St.  Luke'e  gospel  is,  I  may 
observe,  the  production  of  the  Bishop  of  St. 
David's  and  Canon  Oook.  The  note  just  given  ia 
not  remarkable  for  predsion  and  accuracy  of  ex- 
pression. But  I  should  fear  that,  even  as  r^;arda 
the  new  volume,  this  note  is  not  at  all  nngu&r  in 
its  deficiency  in  the  qualities  just  named — an  ap- 
prehension which  ia  cm'tainly  not  lessened  when  I 
find  a  note  to  Hark  1.,  I,  asiertiiv  that  " '  Jeeua 
Oluut '  is  an  expreasktn  not  ibond  elsewhere  in- 
tiie  synoptical  gomds."  It  is  aearcdy  neoesMry 
for  me  to  raniM  tne  veader  of  the  opening  vrords- 
of  the  first  ^pel,  or  to  ask  him  to  compare  Matt, 
i.,  18.  Still  faimeas  to  Oanon  Cook  and  hia 
colleagues  requires  the  admisuon  that  in  fiuling  ta 
deal  satisfactoriW  with  Christ's  title  "  the  Lord,**, 
as  found  in  St.  Luke,  their  Oommentarv  doea  but 
resemble  most  otiier  works  on  l2ie  go^iels. 

In  the  first  two  goBpels-— if  we  disr^ard  the 
vocative  Kupit,  as  not  being  of  Decessity  more  than 
a  mode  of  respectful  address,  and  put  aside  also- 
quotations  from  the  Old  Testament,  e.g.,  Mark  i.^ 
3 — "  the  Lord  "  is  used  as  a  title  of  Jesus  only  in 
the  doubtful  appendix  to  Mark  (ivi.,  9-20);  ia 
the  message  concerning  the  ass  or  asses,  "  The 
Lord  hath  need  of  him^'  (Markxi.,3),  or  "them" 
(Matt,  xxi.^  3) ;  and  in  the  words  of  the  aogd 

Sbtt.  nviii.,  6), "  Gome,  see  the  plsee  wluro- 
e  Lord  lay."  Bnt  the  insertion  of  &  Kupws  in 
this  last  plain  is  opposed  bj  strong  documentary 
evidence,  and  the  import  of^  tiie  message  concern-^ 
ing  the  asses  may  possibly  be  tiiat  the  animala 
were  required  for  the  service  of  God.  But  while, 
in  the  first  two  gospels,  the  title  is,  if  used  at  all^ 
only  very  rarely  employed,  the  ease  is  otherwise 
wiuL  the  Gospel  of  St.  Lake,  where  i  nvpios  ap- 
pears vrilJi  compsrative  ftaqnanc^i  as  llie  fi-*Iow- 
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iDg  list  will  show : — ii.,  11  (xptor&c  xvpios^ ;  vii., 
13 ;  z.,  1 ;  89 ;  xii.,  42 ;  xiit,  15 ;  xvii.,  6, 6 ; 
XTiii.,  6:  xix.,  8;  xxii.,  61,  &m;  xxIt.,  3,  Si. 
A  careful  ezamiuation  of  these  passages  inll  show 
that  the  use  of  i  Kvpios  is  accompanied  by  a  greater 
or  leas  diverffence  from  the  firat  two  gospels  with 
retpecfc  to  uie  aabject-matter  of  the  narrative. 
This  diTeif;ence  occurs  moat  conamcuouBly  in  such 
passages  as  x.,  1,  whidi  tells  of  the  Mission  of  the 
Seven^,  this  hdng  altogether  peculiar  to  Lake. 
An  example  of  least  diTergenoe  is  furnished  by 
xxii.,  61 ; — "And  Peter  remembered  the  word  of 
the  Lord,"  Peter's  calling  to  mind  Christ's  pre- 
diction being  mentioned  oy  both  Matthew  and 
Mark.  But  with  them  this  recollection  is  deter* 
mined  apparently  the  crowing  of  the  cock; 
liuke  connects  it  immediately  with  an  inddent 
vhidi  hard  net  recorded,  "  And  the  Lord 
turned  and  looked  upon  Peter." 

The  name  "  Jem  v  on  the  other  hand,  occurs  in 
I^ke  &T  less  frequently  than  in  Matthew,  and 
jcarcely  more  oftwi  altwether  than  in  the  much 
shorter  gospel  of  Mark.  In  some  portions  peculiar 
to  Luke  (see  chapters  xr.  and  xri.)  no  name  or 
iitle  of  Ohrist  is  employed. 

The  leas  frequent  occurrence  of  "  Jesus  "  and 
more  conspicuous  use  of  "  the  Lord  "  is  closely 
related  to  the  Pauline  tendency  of  the  third 
ffospel.  That  St.  Paul  laid  great  emohasis  on  the 
designation  of  Jesus  as  "  Lord  "  is  clearly  shown 
tiT  several  passagee  in  his  epistles  (see,  e.g.,  1  Oor. 
xii.,  3;  Phil,  ii.,9-11).  It  waanatoral,  therefore, 
that  this  name  should  assume  a  peculiar  promi- 
□ence  in  a  gospel  of  Pauline  tendencr.  Accord- 
ingly, at  the  outset,  in  the  portion  of  the  narrative 
espo^y  replete,  at  the  aS^mKM  Antmymua 
aaserted,  with  Paidinbma,  Jeena  is  proclaimed,  on 
the  very  day  of  his  Inrth,  as  x/>urr&s  Kvputt, "  Ohrist 
the  Lind"  (Luke  ii.,  11).*  The  connexion  of 
Jl  Kvptoc  with  the  more  Pauline  character  of  Luke*s 
gospel,  and  its  additional  matter,  is  to  be  re- 
garded, however,  rather  as  a  general  principle 
than  as  affordiiu:  a  discriminating  test  to  do 
■applied  to  the  details  of  evo-y  passage  where 
the  names  "Jesus"  and  "tiie  Lord"  occur. 
There  may,  for  example,  be  peculiar  propriety 
in  the  use  of  6  leCpios  at  x.,  1,  on  account  of  the 
Pauline  tendency  of  the  Appoiotment  of  the 
■Seventy;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  same 
•chapter,  in  connexion  with  the  parable  of  the 
Good  Samaritan,  we  find  "Jesus"  employed, 
though,  if  the  names  were  used  artificially,  we 
might  have  expected  "  the  Lord."  It  should  not 
be  forgotten,  howerer,  that  we  cannot  determine 
Jiow  fkr,  in  his  additional  matter,  Luke  may 
have  been  influenced  br  written  documents.^ 

It  is  not  unworthy  of  notice  that  tiie  Paulinisms 
of  the  third.  g;ospeI  resemble  6  xCptos  in  that  they 
afe  found,  m  by  far  the  hu^r  number  of  in- 
stances, where  Luke  diverges  from  the  other 
«^nopticB.  I  base  this  assertion  on  an  examina- 
tion of  the  very  considerable  list  given  by  Holtz- 
mann  {Die  aynoptiaehm  Evmgelien,  p.  318). 

To  the  new  volume  of  the  Speaker't  Com- 
mentaty  is  prefixed  a  general  introduction  to 
the  first  three  gospels,  by  the  Archbishop  of 
York.  Dr.  Thomson  is  unwilling  to  call  the 
third  "  a  Pauline  gospel ; "  but  at  the  aame  time 
lie  admits  that  there  is  "  a  deep  affinity  between 
this  gospel  and  the  preaching  of  St.  Paul." 

Thokas  Tilxb. 


*  The  fact  ia  probably  of  important  ngnifieanea 
•that  the  same  combination,  xpm-bt  xipios,  ocean  in 
■the  Faalmfl  of  Solomou  (xvii.,  36),  writtan,  as  seams 
likely,  about  45  B.a  Prof.  J.  Brommond  in  his  re- 
jcent  work  The  Jewish  Mestiah,  p.  28S,  foUoirs  Ewald 
ID  questioning  the  accuracy  of  the  premnt  C^reek  text, 
which  Hilgenfeld  joaUy,  ia  my  opioioD,  maititains 
XMe$aiag  JudoMntvi,  p.  S3).  And  certainlr  Lam.  iv., 
■20  (UCX.) ;  Pi.  Sol.  xrii..  86  i  and  Luke  ii.,  11.  most 
Im  considered  tugethar. 


TEB  TOWSKLBr  USB. — "  THE  BPBNDUfG  DT 
THB  moive;  of  SOBXBI  NOWBLL." 

PnmEeDinMir,  H.  Wales :  Jaij  t,  18T9. 

iSx.  J.  R  Bailey  criticises  the  above  work  in 
the  AoABEMT  of  the  29tfa  nit.  His  eritiGasnu  I  do 
not  concern  myself  about,  forsoffieiait  reaamis; 
but  hie  blnndera  in  matters  of  fact  I  may  claim 
leave  to  correct  Half-apdozoi  examples,  out  of 
three  times  as  many  in  even  so  short  a  notice, 
must  suffice. 

1.  He  ridicules  my  feeling^  of  the  pathos  of  such 
as  Spenser  and  Hooker  being  in  "poverty  and 
straite,"  and  observes — "The  simple  matterH)f- 
iact  may  be  that  the  youths  were  a  little  short  of 
pocket-money."  This,  with  the  mai^fin-headings 
before  him — "Genento  corteyn  ^wor  schoUera;" 
and  more,  ^fts  of  "gowens" — an  odd  form  of 
"pocket-money,"  and  still  more,  an  aggregate 
amount  that  makes  the  snppositioa  non- 
sense. 

2.  He  rebukes  me  for  entering  the  names  of 
"  Cowp  "  and  "  Coop  "  (common  names)  under 
these  forms ;  and  to  warrant  his  rebuke,  tacks  on 
an  imaginary  p  or  pr.  My  answer  is,  that  my 
duty  was  to  give  the  MS.  exact^ :  and  such  are 
the  spellings  of  the  MS.  But  while  I  thus  in 
text  and  notes  and  index  ^re  the  MS.  forms — 
as  I  was  bound  to  do— I  have  to  state  that  I  re- 
peatedly explain  that  the  above  were  eratnetions 
for  "  Oowper  "  and  "Cktoper."  Mr.  Bailey  makes 
it  appear  as  his  discovery. 

3.  Hestates  that  I  do  my  "bitterest  best"  to 
slander  Anthony  a-Wood  because  in  a  single  line 
I  condemn  his  opprobrious  treatment  of  the 
saintly  Alleine.  I  yield  in  gratitude  for  Wood's 
industry  and  services  to  none ;  but  I  hesitate  not  to 
avow  that  his  partisanship  when  a  Puritan  or 
Nonconformist  crosses  his  path  is  an  ofience.  If 
Mr.  Bailey  admires  Wood  for  what  most,  I  should 
sav,  think  him  not  admirable,  I  can  only  say,  "a 
feUow-foeling  makes  us  wondrous  kind. 

4.  He  spsoifles  the  notice  of  Thomas  Drant, 
and  says  it "  wants  more  than  the  cueless  ac- 
knowledgment at  tdie  end."  The  acknowledg- 
ment is  not  at  the  end;  and  the  reader  will 
scarcely  credit  that  it  is  literally  as  follows: — 
("Cooper's  Athtmae  GtnttiiMgitmu,  vol.  i.  pp. 
384,  o66,  and  the  numerous  authorities  therem 
^ven ").  I  am  sorry  that  anyone  should  m^e 
an  insinuation  that  I  was  uther  "  careless  "  or  re- 
luctant in  giving  credit  to  my  late  fnend  of  many 
yearSjMr.  Cooper. 

6.  He  says  "  defective  bibliographical  know- 
ledge is  also  exhibited  in  a  note  in  slipshod 
language  annexed  to  a  poor  woman,  Anne  Kisket, 
thus : — '  Reminds  of  the  early  publisher  of  the 
English  Bible.' "  Somewhat  curtiy  put,  perchance, 
but  anyone  at  all  acquainted  with  our  early 
English  Bibles  might  know  I  meant  the 
EngUsh  BiUe  of  the  printer  Basket  or  Baskett — 
a  copy  of  which  chanced  to  be  before  me  at  the 
moment  It  is  droll  enoiuh  certainly,  to  have 
Mr.  Bmley  criticising  ^o-called)  "slipshod 
language  "  and  in  the  same  lureath  telling  me  my 
note  is  annexed  "  to  a  poor  woman  "  instead  of  to 
her  name  (and  so  with  the  '.'  matteiMif-faet "  and 
"  mmf  be,"  t^pra). 

0.  He  correcte  me  for  printing  "Robert 
Lovenden  for  Robert  Hovenden,  and  John 
Ooldinge  Tor  John  Goldinge."  I  have  to  state  that 
careful  comparison  was  made  of  every  occurrence 
in  the  MS.  of  the  letters  here  in  question,  and  that 
its  spelling  is  L  not  H,  and  0  not  6~aithough  I 
have  now  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Biul^,  and  not  the 
scribe,  is  accurate. 

This  last — for  leannot  ask  space  to  traverse  all — 
leads  me  to  remark  that  "  The  Spending  of  Robert 
Nowell,"  with  its  from  11,000  to  12,000  names 
—demanding  a  three-columned  thir^-eeven  med 
index  to  regTster— from  a  cramped  and  difficult 
MS.,  is  j  ust  the  tyjw  of  bo(&  worthy  to  receive  tlie 
attention  of  specialists,  in  supplement  and  cor- 
rection. Nor  have  I  the  least  doubt  of  being  en- 
abled to  isaoe  an  after-npendix  through  suim  co- 
opamtimi.  I  shonldbeuwlasttog^nM^eDMiof 


eommis^on  and  omisdon  by  the  necessities  of  the 
case.  But  here  is  the  matter  of  &ct  about  the 
work.  Mr.  Abram,  the  accximplished  historian  of 
Bhuskbum,  and  myself,  each  separately,  and  then 
toother,  went  over  the  MS.  with  my  first  tran- 
script four  times,  and  the  proofs  twice,  in  every 
page,  line,  and  word,  while  an  enormous  corre- 
spondence remains  to  attest  the  width  and  varied 
of  sources  applied  to ;  e.ff.  Mr.  Bailey  complains 
of  Brasenose  names  as  insufficiently  annotated ; 
and  yet  the  authorities  of  the  coU^  aniLclerical 
antiquarian  friends  who  are  proud  to  belong  to  it, 
with  the  proof-sheets  in  their  hands,  were  unable 
to  add  one  scintilla. 

Enough;  soeh  men  as  James  Orowley  and 
Oanon  Barnes  have  spontaneously  and  warmly 
acknowledged  the  book  as  a  solid  and  permanent 
additi(Hi  to  such  literature ;  and  perhaps  I  shall 
snrriTe  Mr.  Buley's  ongBnenma  treatment 

Ajjoasoer  B,  Gbobabi. 


A  PaOBABLI  POBIBAn  07  ISDSRiaO  IS 

xoimntTBo. 

ChutccbovM,  QodalmiQf 
In  the  possession  of  Prof.  Federigo  Armiani, 
the  excellent  Professor  of  Art  at  Faenza,  there  is 
a  portrait  nearly  full-face  of  a  man  whose  features 
appear  to  be  those  of  Federigo^ube  of  Urlnno. 
Tne  picture  is  a  panel  about  two  fleet  rix  by  two 
feet,  and  was  picked  up  for  a  small  sum  a  year  or 
two  ago  br  Prof.  Armiani,  under  whose  care  it 
was  cleaned — ^not  restored — and  a  portrait  of  high 
excellence  was  brought  to  lisrht.  The  head  and 
upper  part  of  the  shoulders  alone  are  shown.  A 

¥nd  chain  is  round  the  firm  and  muscular  neck, 
he  head  ia  bare,  and  shows  the  fine  bold  forehead, 
wrinkled  brow,  and  above  all  the  crisp,  short, 
snaky  black  hair,  which  is  so  marked  a  feature  in 
the  portrait  of  the  Duke  by  Kero  della  fVancesca 
in  tne  Uffizi,  br  Marco  Palmezzano  in  the  &era, 
by  Justus  of  Ghent  in  tiie  Academy  of  TJiAiino, 
and  in  the  few  other  authenticated  pcutiuta  wbioh 
exist  of  the  great  Oondottilere.  The  eterated  eye- 
brows and  deep  eyelid  also  appear ;  and  the  firmly- 
set  mouth  above  the  massive  round  chin  equally 
tallies  with  the  accepted  portraits.  It  is,  however, 
noticeable  that  all  the  latter— and,  I  believe,  all  the 
medallions  of  Duke  Federigo — are  profiles  facing  to 
the  left,  and  therefore  presenting  the  left  ride  ofthe 
fsice ;  and  thisposition  was  chosen  not  entirelr  from 
preference  for  profile  portraiture,  but  rather  to 
avoid  representing  the  sightless  ri^ht  eye  of  the 
Duke.  In  a  tournament  at  Urbino  in  1450  he 
had  entered  the  lists  with  Quidangelo  de'  Ranieri, 
whose  lance  had  knocked  out  the  right  eye  and 
broken  the  nose  of  Federigo.  No  one  can  have 
&iled  to  observe  the  prominsnce  of  the  lattor 
feature  in  all  portraits  of  the  Duke.  Now,  on 
turning  to  the  nearly  fuU-&ce  portrait  in  posses- 
sion of  Prof.  Armiani,  a  Duke^f- Wellington  nose 
and  perhaps  a  slightiy  drooping  eyelid  are  seen,  but 
hardly  enough  to  constitute  a  broken  nose  or  a 
blind  eye.  Perhaps,  theref»e,  the  picture  is  of 
a  date  previous  to  the  accident,  in  which  case  the 
choice  of  full  face  is  accounted  for. 

On  the  back  of  the  panel  Prof.  Armiani  found 
written  a  name,  before  which,  if  it  could  be 
accepted  as  authentic,  we  ought,  as  he  says,  "to 
bow  the  head"— viz.j  Leonardo  da  Vinm — ^but 
the  handwriting  is  endentiy  of  much  later  date, 
and  of  no  authority.  The  atyle,  moreover,  is  very 
unlike  Leonardo's.  Prof.  Armiani,  whose  jud^ 
ment  certainly  demands  consideration,  is  stiongly 
inclined  to  attribute  this  portrait  to  Perugino.  it 
this  opinion  be  correct,  the  suggestion  which  I 
have  made  with  regard  to  the  choice  of  full  face 
must  fall  to  the  ground,  for,  sinoe  Perogino 
was  bom  in  1446,  he  must  have  painted  this 
pcnrtrait  before  be  was  five  yean  md,  if  it  r»* 
{oesents  the  dulu  hifere  tiie  aoddent  On  the 
other  hand,  if  Peni^no  painted  the  portrut  aftw 
the  accident,  it  is  difficult  to  see  whj  he  chose  * 
poution  of  ftoe  which  compsUBd  him  Mther  to 
■aczifiee  mnoh  of  the  teotli  of  liis  pcntni^  or  elM 
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to  repnwnt «  wy  painful  diBfigurwneirt.  Apart 
ftom  tliUi  thm  will  probably  be  manv  who  will 
doubt  whether  the  atyle  ia  quite  that  of  Peruffino. 

Those  who  iiupeet  tUa  pOTtrait — and  it  ia  worth 
an  inspection— mil  ^baUy  agree  in  thinking  that 
we  hare  here  one  more  confomporary  portr^t  of 
Federigo,  and  one  of  interest  and  ^reat  excellence ; 
bat  they  will  perhapa  aee  difficultiee  in  the  way  of 
aasigmog  it  to  Pemgino.  Poeaibly,  howeTer,  a 
more  acconte  examinatioD  of  the  picture  would 
coDtza^Uet  aome  of  my  inferences. 

QKR&LD  S.  DA.TIB8. 


t^rm  j^gsKoiaUI  WranM  AX  OXVOXD. 

OzAnd:  JOjt.lVIB. 

Villi  yon  allow  me  to  make  an  anpeal  to  old 
Oxford  men  and  others  in  behalf  of  tne  collection 
of  f^ryptian  antiquities  in  the  Ashmolean  Mu- 
aeumr   A  catalogue  ia  about  to  be  printed,  and 
before  that  is  done  it  is  highly  desirable  that 
many  Ineiauu  should  be  filled        Many  an  old 
OroniaUf  I  am  snre,  muat  have  lying  about  a  few 
ancient  £^yptian  objects,  which,  by  themselves, 
are  of  Ikue  or  no  nae  or  interest,  but  which, 
classified  with  othere  of  like  kind,  would  be  both 
useful  and  nluable,  and,  moreoTer,  would  ran  no 
of  beo;^  dispersed  at  lost.  In  connexion  witii 
the  new  mOdsn  Schoob  (he  andent  art  eoUeo* 
-tiom  of  Oxford  have  now  an  importence  whidt 
^dam  lacked  before.  It  mvf  be  interesting  to  some 
to  know  tibat  the  Aahmolean  abeady  possesses  one 
of  the  most  andent  sculptured  monuments  in  the 
world — tW,  namely,  of  a  king  of  the  second 
dynasty.   I  should  like  to  plead  the  Ashmolean's 
cause  m  behalf  of  its  Oeme  uid  Greek  depart* 
ments,  which  are  unworthy  of  the  omversity; 
but  I  forbear,  trusting  only  that  thsse  lines  may 
be  the  causa  of  Eorptian  aonations  bdng  sent  to 
the  Curator,  J.      Parker,  Esq.,  O.B.,  The  Turl, 
Oxford.  Obbtillb  J.  Ohbsibb. 


SCIENCE. 

A.JI  Elementary  Course  of  Botany,  structural, 
phynclogieal,  and  gystematiG.  By  Prof. 
A.  Henfrey,  F.R.S.  Third  Edition,  by  M. 
T.  Masters,  M.D.,  F.R.S.    (Van  Voorst.) 

A  TEXT-BOOE  which  attains  to  a  third  edition 
mnst  have  proved  nsefal  in  the  past  and 
^ve  a  promise  of  fiirther  snocesB  in  the 
future.  There  can  be  no  donbt  that  the 
original  treatise  by  the  lamented  Henfrey 
published  in  1857  was  a  remarkable  book, 
and  in  method  of  treatment  and  novelty  of 
information  was  ahead  of  all  English  books 
of  the  time — perhaps  of  all  foreign  ones  too. 
Henfrey's  experience  as  a  teacher  was  con- 
siderable, and  his  object  was  to  produce  a 
good  working  text-book  for  the  students  of 
Eis  time ;  that,  in  spite  of  the  great  changes 
which  have  taken  place  daring  the  last 
twenty  years,  the  present  editor  should  still 
adhere  to  the  original  plan  and  quote  with 
^probation  the  fi^st  Fn&ce  says  much  for 
the  sDcoeas  of  Kaifc^'s  atten^tb 

Ai  the  senior  Enminer  in  Botany  to  the 
CiUTersit^  of  London,  indeed,  Dr.  Masters 
may  be  in  some  sort  "looked  upon  as  an 
aatbority  on  what  should  constitute  a  good 
text-book,  and  in  what  way  the  subject 
ahoold  be  bandied  for  the  use  of  students. 
It  is  his  opinion  that  until  means  are  open 
for  obtaining  practical  familiarity  with  ex- 
perimental physiology,  mnch  stress  should 
not  be  laid  upon  it  in  examinations.  At 
present,  **  practical  tiution  in  morphology 
and  the  moiments  of  daasification  appears 
to  be  the  best  and  mort  ready  method  of 


training  a  student  to  obserre,  to  reflect,  and 
to  classify." 

Accordingly,  the  old  arrangement  is 
maintained,  and  the  first  part  is  devoted  to 
the  morphology  of  phanerogams.  This  is 
followed  by  systematic  botany,  which  is 
treated  of  at  considerable  length,  and  in- 
clndea  both  phanerogams  and  cryptogams. 
The  physiological  portion  follows,  and  is 
again  nearly  restricted  to  flowering  plants  ; 
and  a  brief  outline  of  geographical  and  goo- 
logioal  botany  concludes  tne  book. 

It  is  probable  that  the  large  class  of 
medical  students  ia  nuunly  kept  in  view  by 
the  fweaent  editor,  aa  was-  oertoinlythe  case 
with  the  first  anUior ;  indeed,  in  Henfrey's 
time  there  was  practically  no  other  class 
who  professed  to  study  biological  science. 
But  this  is  happily  no  longer  the  case  ;  and  in 
view  of  the  numerous  and  increasing  body  of 
scientifio  workers,  it  would  hare  been  well 
to  recast  the  matter  in  a  more  philosophical 
mould.  Cells  and  tissues  no  longer  present 
the  abstruse  and  formidable  obscurities  and 
difficulties  which  daunted  the  would-be 
student  of  two  or  three  decades  back,  and 
their  consideration  should,  we  think,  form 
the  commenoement  of  any  set  treatise  on 
General  Botany.  One  result  of  the  plan 
adopted  is  that  the  whole  account  of  the 
cryptogams  is  plaoed  under  the  head  of 
Systematic  Botimy,  and  thus  ia  presented 
to  the  student  before  he  has  had  any  instruc- 
tion in  the  histology  or  ordinary  life-history 
and  vital  processes  of  plants.  How  unsatis- 
faotory  tlus  is  is  shown  by  the  necessity  of 
a  note  to  the  efiect  that  it  must  be  passed 
over  until  the  subsequent  sootions  have  been 
mastered. 

There  is  certainly  no  vsxt  of  botanical 
science  so  changed  since  Hen&ey  wrote  as 
the  knowledge  of  the  non-phanerogamic 
groups ;  and  the  study  of  the  life-history  of 
individual  oiganisms,  the  immense  import- 
ance of  which  is  now  generally  understood, 
was  then  scftroely  guewed  at.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  oryptogams  certainly  re- 
quire a  muoh  fiiUer  treatment  than  they  re- 
ceive here  in  less  thui  sarent^  F<%os,  about 
oncteuth  of  the  book.  This  portion  has 
had  the  revision  of  Mr.  Geoige  Murray,  of 
the  British  Museum,  who  has  recast  the 
whole  and  re- written  the  portion  relating  to 
the  Orders  of  Fungi.  He  has  probably 
made  the  most  of  the  limited  apace  at  his 
disposal,  and  all  the  principal  recent  re- 
searches are  briefly  alluded  to.  But  the  "old 
leaven  "  is  still  apparent  in  several  places. 
With  such  a  subject  as  cryptc^mic  botany, 
the  practice  of  putting  new  wine  into  old 
bottles  ia  especially  hazardous.  A  synopsis 
of  the  classification  |utopted  ia  arequii^d ; 
that  of  Sachs  is  given  emier  in  the  volume 
(pp.  189,  190),  but  is  not  that  followed 
here.  In  writing  for  students,  clearness  is 
the  first  requisite  after  accuracy,  and  every- 
tMng  should  be  done  to  make  as  plain  as 
possible  the  contrasting  characters  of  the 
groups  of  organisms. 

For  the  rest,  we  may  be  grateful  to  Dr. 
Masters  for  the  care  and  labour  evidently 
bestowed  on  the  whole  text.  The  mor- 
phology section,  always  an  excellent  piece 
of  work,  has  had  notices  of  most  recent 
work  intercalated;  the  portion  on  the 
dsssification  of  phanerogams  is  perhaps  on 


the  whole  the  most  useful  treaUse  for 
English  students  on  the  subject  which  ex- 
ists, being  founded  on  the  clear  and  sound 
principles  followed  by  the  systematic  writers 
of  this  country  and  America.  The  purely 
physiological  part  is  also  well  brought  up  to 
date,  even  the  very  latest  researches  being 
noted.  Perhaps  the  volume  would  not  have 
Bufiered  if  the  last  section,  on  the  distribution 
of  plants  in  space  and  time,  had  been  omitted; 
it  is  necessarily  an  inadequate  summuy  of 
vast  Bulgeets  a<^>endent  for  their  due  ap- 
preciation upon  a  knowledge  of  other 
branches  of  science;  the  fifty  pages  thus 
gained  would  have  been  well  bestowed  on  a 
fuller  and  deazer  exposition  of  the  lower 
plants.  Aa  a  vhcde,  howerer,  the  new 
edition  Of  Uus  weU-taied  text-book  is  a 
valuable  treatise,  containing  a  vast  amount 
of  sound  information  on  every  departmraii 
of  the  science  of  which  it  treats ;  and  if  it 
be  somewhat  encydopaedio  in  character,  it 
provides  two  very  full  indexes  to  save  the 
student  the  necessity  of  reading  it  all 
through.  Hknbt  Tbixxh. 


THI  TOWEL  STSTEH  OT  THB  ABTAN  UHOVAQIS. 

Zur  Qeschichie  des  indogermaniscken  Voealu- 
mtis.  Von  Johannes  Schmidt.  (Weimar : 
Hermann  Bdhlau.) 

The  first  part  of  this  work,  which  is  still 
incomplete,  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
Towel-chan^es  occasioned  by  the  influence 
of  the  nasu  consonants.  Dr.  Schmidt  ob- 
serves that  in  the  Sanskrit  accusative  haniie, 
and  its  Gothic  equivalent,  kinnu-ntf 
"  chins,"  the  combination  uns  has  long  been 
regarded  as  older  than  us,  and  he  proceeds 
to  show  that  the  same  holds  in  most  in- 
stances where  the  stems,  and  not  the  termi- 
nations, of  words  are  concerned,  as,  for 
example,  in  XiiQw  and  Xaydayu  ;  but  instead 
of  the  vowel  being  merely  lengthened,  it  may 
also  be  diphthongised,  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  case  of  vddv,  Latin  feido,  fido,  English 
hind,  and  Latin in  offendix  and  ^e»- 
dimentum.  The  nasals  are  also  dwelt  upon 
as  causing  the  transidon  of  roots  with  the 
vowel  a  into  the  i  or  the  u  dass,  and  altogether 
a  great  deal  is  done  to  enable  us  to  see  the 
original  identity  of  words  the  external  di- 
versity of  which  seems  at  first  to  make  it  im- 
possible to  trace  them  to  a  common  source. 

As  to  the  languages  which  Prof.  Schmidt 
passes  in  review,  not  even  the  Celtic  ones  are 
altogether  omitted ;  at  any  rate,  he  mentions 
such  well-known  Irish  instances  as  c«j  for 
cmt,  Welsh  cant,  hundred.  But  he  was  not 
aware  of  any  Celtic  instances  of  the  diph- 
thongisation  of  the  vowel  in  consequence  of 
the  disappearance  of  the  nasal ;  nowevn', 
there  is  a  small  but  remarkable  group  in 
which  that  change  is  neither  Irish  nor  Welsh, 
but  belongs  to  a  time  probably  before  the 
separate  life  of  those  languages  h^an. 
I  allude  to  such  instances  as  Welsh 
gwydd,  a  goose,  Irish  geidh,  which  are, 
no  doubt,  of  the  same  origin  as  the  gania 
of  Pliny  and  Venantius  Fortunatus,  sup- 
posing of  course  that  the  latter  is  a  Teutonic 
form,  and  that  it  points,  in  common  with 
the  Celtic  forms,  to  an  Aryan  ghaaida;  another 
instance  oocnrs  in  thie  Welsh  ysgvn/dd, 
"shoulder,"  which  ISr.  Stokes  identifies 
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with  SaDakrit  ahandha^  "  shonlder."  Neither 
are  we,  in  the  case  of  a  Buppressed  nasal, 
confined  to  instances  peonliar  to  Irish,  such 
ma  the  eii  already  mentioned :  another  kind 
of  instance  taa.y  be  found  diacnssed  by  me 
in  the  Bevue  OelHque,  ii.,  pp.  190-192. 

At  this  point  we  shonld  mention  an 
important  change  which  Prof.  Schmidt's 
views  underwent  on  a  qnestion  which  haa 
since  coutdnned  to  divide  Aryan  glottologists 
into  two  camps.  In  the  first  part  of  his 
work  he  speaks  of  a  European  Urspraehe, 
of  a  European  nnitj  of  speech,  and  even  of  a 
Nordeurop&isehe  Qrwndtprache :  this  was  in 
1871,  but  in  1872  he  developed,  probably 
after  AscoH's  epoch-mfkking  Oorsi  di  Qlot- 
iologia  had  reached  him,  ms  new  view  of 
the  kinship  of  the  Aryan  Umguages  into 
a  broehm»  entitled  2>te  VarwandtMu^sver- 
hSlimue  der  vndogermanucken  Spraehen,  in 
which  he  deut  the  genealogioal-tree  theory 
some  very  heavy  blows,  as  described  in  the 
Academy  some  time  b^o.  So  the  second 
part  of  the  present  work,  which  was  pub- 
li^ed  in  1875,  has  a  polemical  tinge  im- 
parted to  it;  and  it  may  even  be  said  to 
hare  as  its  secondary  object  to  advocate  the 
.  author's  views  on  the  kinship  of  the  Aryan 
languages.  But  the  preset  writer  has  to 
confess  to  having  been  previously  unable 
'  thoroughly  to  understand  or  accept  them,  so 
that  he  has  still  some  empathy  with  Dr. 
Jolly,  with  whom  Prof.  Schmidt  is  exceed- 
ingly irate :  of  course  the  reason  alleged  is 
that  his  antagonist  does  not  argue  &irTy. 

The  effects  of  the  nasal  consonants  on  the 
TOwels  having  been  disposed  of  in  the  first 
part,  the  second  is  devoted  to  those  of  the 
liquids  r  and  I.  In  most  languages  of  Aryan 
origin  the  voice  element  in  these  two  spirants 
proves  itself,  under  favourable  circumstances, 
so  strong  as  to  be  developed  into  an  inde- 
pendent vowel  sound  between  the  liquid  and 
a  contigaouB  mute :  the  vowel  so  prodnced 
is  wont  to  be  called  by  Indian  grammarians 
tvardbhakti,  a  term  which  the  authors  of  the 
Petersbni^  Dictionary  render  into  thetlvocal, 
and  which  Prof.  Schmidt  uses  even  in  speak- 
ing of  other  languages  than  Suiskrit  or  Zend, 
smoe  he  finds  it  buted  on  exact  physiological 
obserration  and  surpassing  in  precision  sach 
terms  as  iirivBtaic,  Aftitrntltc,  and  the  Rus- 
sian polnaglasie  or  fall  sound.  These  names 
will  suffice  to  indicate  the  quarters  where 
cases  of  tvarabhakli  have  been  taken  cogni- 
sance of  by  European  grammarians  ;  indeed, 
80  important  does  the  author  hold  it  to  be 
in  the  Slavonic  languages  that  be  has  de- 
voted over  two  hundred  pages  to  them  and 
the  new  classification  of  them  which  he  has 
founded  on  it.  On  the  merits  of  this  classi- 
fication I  would  venture  no  opinion,  and  I 
-would  only  mention  in  passing  thai  the 
phonologi(»l  system  of  Russian  appears  to 
make  it  &r  more  inshnctiTe  and  interesting 
to  study  than  any  of  its  living  sister  lan- 
guages of  the  ^avonio  family,  and  that 
Prof.  Schmidt  agrees  with  Schleicher  and 
Leskien  in  calling  the  oldest  recorded  Sla- 
vonic dialect  Old  Bulgarian  rather  than 
Old  Slovenio  after  the  fashion  of  Miklosich 
and  those  who  follow  him. 

It  cannot  be  said  to  be  the  author's  fault 
that  the  languages  he  haa  dealt  with  most 
meagrely  and  nnsatisf^torily  are  the  Celtic 
ones,  in  tiiis  as  in  the  former  part  of  his 


work.   But  what  be  hae  written  in  respect 
of  other  Aiywi  langoages,  oomlnned  with 
suggestions  which  hi^  already  been  made  by 
the  pr^nt  writer  in  the  Bevw  OeZfigwe, 
ii.,  pp.  332-5,  would  possibty  enable  one  to 
work  out  successfnlly  the  history  of  the 
$varai>hakti  on  Celtic  ground.    The  follow- 
ing will  serve  as  an  explanation  of  what  is 
here  meant : — 1.  The  combination  did  or 
dEr^  becomes  Id  or  ra— as,  for  instance,  in 
the  case  of  Welsh  llaw,  "hand,"  O.  Irish 
lam,  for  pldm,  of  the  same  origin  as  Greek 
ira\a/uq,  and  ite  congeners ;  so  m  the  case  of 
the  other  vowels.    2.  Rot  I  followed  by  a 
consonant,  mtwtlya  mnte,  becomes  vocalised 
into  r  or  /,  to  be  afterwards  analysed  into  r 
or  I  plas  a  vowelf  the  qoality  of  which 
seems  to  have  been  dictated  by  the  oon- 
tignons  consonants — it  is  mos^y  1^  ob- 
scure sound  of  Welsh  y,  nearly  thai  of  «  in 
the  English  word  hut :  thus  are  or  ah  would 
give  place  to  rc  or  Ic,  or,  more  correctly 
speaking,  ree  or  /cc,  the  consonant  being 
doubled  to  prMerve  the  closeness  of  the 
syllable,  a  kind  of  provection  touched  upon 
in  my  Lectures  on  Wehh  Fhilologyy  pp.  68-9. 
Take,  for  instance,  Welsh  fren,  pronounced 
prenn,  "a  tree,"  Irish  craun^  of  the  same 
origin  as  the  Latin  tjuemiM,  which  is  no 
longer  supposed  to  stand  for  an  inferred 
guermua.  3.  It  is  not  only diffionltto  see  why 
some  words  shonld  follow  the  first  rule,  and 
why  some  the  second — possibly  the  deter- 
mining cause  was  the  aoomt — but  the  diffl- 
cnlty  of  the  question  is  increased  by  l^e  fact 
that  ol^er  instances  follow  neither  rule — that 
is  to  say,  they  show  no  trace  of  svarahhaltti 
at  all ;  take,  for  instance,  the  Welsh  word 
gwlan,  "  wool,"  as  compared  with  Lithuanian 
vHna,  Old  Bulgarian  vZfina,  and  Sanskrit 
Urna ;  it  is  possible  that  gwlan  was  onco 
pronounced  g^olann,  but  no  trace  of  it  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Welsh  dialects,  as  is  the 
caao,  for  example,  with  pri/n-w,  "  to  buy," 
which  is  still,  in  parts  of  North  Wales,  pro- 
nounced pryTM-u,  and  with  the  Sanskrit 
krinSmi  points  back  to  an  earlier  form 
karndmi.   Another  instance  may  be  men- 
tioned as  interesting  to  English  readers: 
Prof  Schmidt  makes  out  the  a  of  Old  Eng- 
lish erotoon,  now  the  verb  to  erour,  to  be  an 
instance  of  tvarahhaJeii,  to  which  he  also 
traces  the  length  of  the  vowol  in  yfipvs  and 
yripvu,  so  that  the  form  before  modification 
must  be  inferred  to  have  been  garv ;  this  is, 
also,  the  one  which  would  account  for  the 
Welsh  galio,  "  to  call."    Lastly,  I  would 
mention  the  case  of  the  Welsh  word  telyn, 
"  a  harp,"  where  we  hare  a  y  which  is  not 
wsily  accounted  for:  no  form  of  the  word 
has  as  yet  been  met  with  in  Irish,  but  those 
who  believe  all  Welsh  music  to  be  of  Irish 
origin  have  been  profuse  in  their  attempts 
to  explain  the  Welsh  word  as  an  Irish  com- 
pound ;  they  are  all,  etj^ologically  speak- 
mg,  beneath  serions  notice,  bat  an  English 
writer  on  music  has  recently  been  found 
simple  enough  to  repeat  one  of  the  most 
fanciful  and  improlnble  of  them.    It  is, 
however,  by  no  means  unlikely  that  the  Irish 
once  possessed  the  exact  reflex  of  our  word 
tehfn,  or  that  it  was  the  common  property 
of  all  the  Celts :  Prof.  Schmidt's  knowlec^e 
of  the  Slavonic  languages  and  the  instances 
he  quotes  in  his  work  enable  one  to  point 
oat  what  is  virtually  the  «ame  word  in  the 


vooabalan'  of  those  languages.  I  allude 
to  page  65  cf  the  second  part  of  his  work, 
where  he  cites  as  eoclmasiioal  Slavonic 
from  a  Russian  sonroe  the  forms  iomjaja, 
temja^  explained  by  means  of  the  Greek 
word  XvfM,  and  further  refers  the  reader  to 
Miklosich's  Lexicon  ander  the  word  trUnt^a. 
In  the  torn  or  irun  of  these  Old  Bulgarian 
forms  we  undoubtedly  seem  to  have  the 
reflex  of  our  telyn,  but  as  I  am  unable  to 
refer  to  the  lexicon  I  am  in  ignorance  as  to 
the  meaning  whioh  shonld  be  ascribed  to 
the  root  from  which  they  are  derived ;  con- 
sequently, I  must  for  the  present  be  silent 
as  to  the  light  which  they  might  be  expected 
to  throw  on  the  history  of  the  telyn  or  of 
music  generally  amcmg  the  amnent  Celts. 

Lasuy,  one  might  be  expected  to  say  a 
word  as  to  the  chazaoter  of  the  work 
generally  t  this  may  be  done  very  briefly. 
It  is  one  which  no  student  of  the  glottology 
of  the  Aryan  languages  can  leave  nnrora 
without  himself  becoming  old-fashioned,  for 
the  author  is  constantly  breaking  new 
ground,  and  belongs  to  a  small  baud  o£  pre- 
eminent philologists  who  may  be  counted 
on  one's  fingers.  Nothing  could  be  better 
ihan  his  recent  appointment  to  occupy 
Bopp's  chair,  made  empty  by  Prof.  EbeVs 
too  early  death.  J.  Rhts. 


COXGBkft  IirrBBnATIONAX.  DBS  SCIKZrCH  KEHBO- 

oKLFHtaim. 
M.  Teissebeito  de  Boki,  the  MiniBter  of  Agri- 
cidtuTe  and  Commerce  at  Paris,  has  sanctioned 
the  hoIdinfT  of  a  "0(Higrte  lotemationHl  dea 
Sciences  EthncuRaphiqaes"  on  JuW  16,  16  and 
17,  and  inritationB  have  been  aduesaed  bvM. 
LSon  de  IloBny,  as  Fnsideut  of  the  9od«t«  d^th- 
nographie,  to  the  wiotm  kindred  societies  of 
Europe,  requesting  thwr  co-operation  iu  the 
matter.  The  labours  of  the  Congress  will  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  following  seven  sections : — 

1.  Etiinog€uie ; — Origine  et  migrations  des 
peuples. 

2.  Ethuologie: — Du  d^veloppemeat  des  nations 
Boua  rinfluence  des  milieux;  utuatiwi  gdogia- 
phique,  climat,  alimentation. 

3.  Etbuographie  th^orique :  — Dee  differences 
qui  existent  entre  la  race,  la  nation,  et  I'Etat ; 
dea  oationalit^s  normales  et  des  nationality  &c- 
tices. 

4.  Ethnographie  descriptive : — Distribution  et 
classification  des  peuplee  sur  la  surface  du  globe. 

5.  Etfaique:— Moenrset  contames  des  mUodb. 

6.  Ethnograpfaie  poUtiqae  t — Snr  qnelles  boson 
leposs  Texistence  des  naticms }  motifr  qni  ies  sol- 
timtent  k  se  grouper  entte  eUes  da  mani^  i. 
former  de  grands  Etats,  ou  &  se  Buhdiviser  afin 
d'obtemr     avantwes  de  la  d^atialisatiou. 

7.  Bthuodic^  :--Droit  internatiooal j  de  Tdtude 
compar^e  des  legislations  au  pmnt  de  vue  de 
Tethiic^phie. 

The  ranous  subonUnate  questions  proposed  to 
tte  o^^iaing  committee  for  disoos^im  in  the 
differeut  sections  are  very  namenras  and  compra- 
hensive  in  their  character. 

The  Society  d'Ethnographia  propose  that  the 
present  Ooogress  shall  be  the  first  ot  a  series,  and 
that  future  sessions  shall  he  held  sometimes  in 
diflerBQt  parts  of  France  and  sometimeB  in  foreign 
countries,  and  with  this  end  in  view  they  have 
drawn  up  a  code  of  mies  regulating  memberships 

SCIENCE  NOTES. 

FHTSIOroeT. 

iKTwrwrfKW  of  the  Irit.—lt  was  believed  at 
one  time  that  the  radiating  fibres  of  the  iris 
derive  fiheix  nerre-avi^  exeloiiTtfy  tluoogb 
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the  Buperior  cervical  ganglion  of  the  Bympathetic. 
Some  years  B(ro,  however,  it  -waa  shown  oy  Prof. 
Volpiaii  that  reflex  dilatation  of  the  pajnl  mieht 
occur  in  Ihe  dag  after  complate  Temoval  of  tkiB 
frang-lioD.   Two  explanatioiia  of  the  fact  suggested 
themtelvea  aa  poaubl«.         iris  might  receive  a 
certain  munber  of  Elating  films  from  the  inferior 
cervical  or  the  goperior  thoracic  ganglion  along 
the  rertebra!  artery ;  or  some  fibres  of  this  kind 
might  be  directly  eunpGed  from  the  encephalon, 
reaching  the  eyeball  m  eonjnnetion  with  branches 
of  the  trigenunna  or  motor  oeuH.   M,  Volpian 
has  recently  obtuned  evidence  which  appears  to 
do  away  vntb  the  former  of  tbcse  two  hypotheses 
(ComjifM  Rendnty  Juno  10,  1878).   After  com- 
pete removal  of  the  umer  thoracic  ganglion, 
together  with  the  whole  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
cervical  sympathetic  in  a  cat,  stimulation  of  the 
cutaneous  suroca  or  of  the  central  end  of  a  mixed 
oeiresuch  as  the  sciatic  was  found  to  be  still 
(allowed  by  dilatation  of  the  puial}  not,  indeed, 
extreme,  but  perfectly  decided.   The  same  result 
was  obtained  after  lemoval  of  both  the  superior 
thoraeie  and  superior  cervical  ^nglio.  Vulpian, 
Aceordingly,  thinks  himself  justified  in  concluding 
that  dilator  fibres  are  supplied  to  the  iris&om  the 
«noeplial(«if  alrag  one  cor  othsr  of  the  cmual  roots 
of  the  Iwitiiailar  gapfi^jop. 

On  tAe  Xxeitai3itjf  ^  the  Motor  Nerva  ju^ 
oHtr  Birik. — Soltmaim  has  ^ready  pointed  out 
that  the  euggersted  reflex  excHability  of  the 
nervous  system  at  Inrth  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
imperfectly  developed  state  of  the  higher  (inhilu- 
tory)  centres  in  xko  cortex  and  elsewhere.  He 
has  recently  tried  to  ascertain  whether  any  corre- 
lated peculiarity  exists  in  the  motor  nerves  (Cen~ 
traOlaU  f.  d.  med.  Wite.,  1878,  No.  10).  He 
finds  that  they  re^nd  less  readily  than  in  the 
adult  to  interrupted  currents;  their  excita- 
Inlity  undergoing  mdual  increase  from  birth  till 
the  end  of  the  fifth  week,  when  it  reaches  a 

TTurmai  Death-point  of  a  Septic  Oraanimt. — 
In  the  Ftoceediujft  of  the  Royal  Society  for  May  2 
the  Rev.  W,  H.  DaUinger  gives  an  account  of  hia 
iBsearches  into  the  life-history  of  a  minute  flagel- 
late oijgaoism  discovered  bv  him  in  a  putrid 
liquid.  It  is  multiplied  by  ^ssion.  Occasionally, 
howerer,  an  individual  may  be  seen  to  undergo  a 
special  metamo^thona,  after  which  it  attcwhes 
itself  to  another  individual  with  which  it  becomes 
fused.  ^  The_  compound  sarcodic  mass  resulting 
from  this  fnrion  remains  quiescent  for  a  time ;  it 
tben  bursts  at  several  points,  and  discharges  a  mul- 
titude of  exceedingly  minute  spomles.  These 
spomlea  are  anbee^nraitly  developed  into  active 
organisms  reeembbog  their  mature  progenitors. 
The  life-cycle  in  question  was  repeatedly  followed 
through  all  its  stages  and  was  found  to  be  ia- 
variable.  The  next  point  which  presented  itself 
far  investijliation  was  the  thermal  death-point  of 
the  orguusm  in  different  phases  of  its  develop- 
ment. For  a  description  of  the  very  ingenious 
apparatus  contrived  for  the  determination  of  this 
problem  the  original  paper  may  be  consulted.  It 
was  found  that  the  adult  organism  never  survived 
expoeare  to  a  fluid  heat  of  142^  F.  for  a  period  of 
five  miimtes.  The  limit  of  endurance  for  the  spores 
ia4iybeatwasfixedat3fia>F.forfiTemiDutes.  Bnt 
Kben  freahly-emitted  spores  were  heated  in  a  fluid 
me^oa  thenj-  were  always  robbed  of  their  vitality 
hra  five  minnfees' exposure  to  a  temperature  of 
F.  Accordingly,  the  difference  between  the 
reastance  ofiered  to  dry  and  to  moist  heat  amounted 
to  about  30*  F.  But  the  circumstance  that  the 
beah  spores  were  able  to  survive  exposure  to  a 
temperature  much  higher  than  was  sufficient  to 
destooy  the  mature  oiganism  implies  some  sort  of 
pnrtectioD.  It  was  noticed  that  the  optical  con- 
dition of  the  freshly-emitted  spore  differed  widely 
from  that  of  the  spore  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
>fter  development  nad  begun ;  in  the  former  case 
it  was  opaque,  in  the  latter  transparent.  The 
anthOT  goes  on  to  give  the  by  no  means  unnecessary 
Wining  that  80^  F.  must  not  be  taken  as  tlte 


fixed  difference  between  the  resistance  of  all 
monad-eporea  to  m<nst  and  dry  heat  respectively. 
Th«e  is  coauderaUe  variety  in  this  respect—"  a 
variety  which,  in  all  iwobabilxty,  nothing  bat  a 
perfect  aoquuntenea  with  tin  Tieuritudet  tiurong^ 
which  by  adaptation  the  organisms  have  sarviVed 
in  their  evolnuonal  history  could  ex^n." 

Itmervation  <^  the  Tanantu, — This  auljeet  has 
been  investigated  by  Aftnatfew  and  Fawk>w 
{P^aga't  Arehiv.,  ivi.,  187).  D<^  vrith  perma- 
nent pancreatic  fistulae  were  emplc^ed.  Bem- 
stein's  observation  that  the  secretory  activity  of 
the  gland  is  inbilnted  by  atimulatii^  the  central 
end  of  the  vagus  was  confirmed.  It  was  found, 
however,  that  stimulation  of  tlw  central  end  of 
any  afferent  nerve — iho  sciatic— was  foUowwi 
by  the  same  result ;  hence  the  vagus  cannot  be 
regarded  as  standing  iu  any  special  relation  to  the 
pancreas.  Very  small  doses  of  atropia  ('006  grm. 
of  a  one  per  cent,  solutioii),  injected  hypoder- 
mieally,  sufficed  completely  to  arrest  secretion. 

Mdiitwria  following  tttmtUation  of  the  Depreteor 
Nerve. — MelUturia  has  been  artifiaally  induced  in 
a  great  variety  of  ways  which  may  be  classed 
under  two  heads :  under  the  first,  section  of  cer- 
tain nerves  or  damage  inflicted  on  certain  centres; 
under  the  second,  various  poisons.  One  feature  is 
common  to  all  alike — viz.  that  they  determine 
arterial  relaxation  in  jtarticular  vascujar  areaa  and 
thus  lower  the  systemic  Idood-pressure.  Hence  it 
baa  been  concluded  by  many  writers  that  m^i- 
turia  is  directly  or  indirectly  a  consequence  of 
arterial  relaxation.  In  all  the  instances  hitherto 
examined,  however,  there  remains  a  possibility 
that  the  mellituria  and  the  fall  of  arterial  tension 
may  be  simultaneous  and  independent  effects  of 
the  same  cause.  But  the  probability  of  a  causal 
relationship  between  them  will  be  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  frequency  with  which  they  are 
found  together.  A  very  effectual  mode  of  reduc- 
ing arterial  tension  in  the  rabbit  is  stimulation  of 
the  depressor  nerve.  Filehne  has  found  that  this 
operation  is  invariably  followed  by  the  appearance 
of  glucose  in  the  unne.  No  glycosuria  occurred 
when  the  central  end  of  one  vagus  (excluding  the 
depressor)  was  stimulated  {OmtrdMati  f.  d.  med. 
Witt.,  1878,  No.  18).  When  Bernard  no6ced  met- 
Uturia  resulting  from  stimulation  of  the  central 
end  of  the  vagus  in  the  dog,  Iu  conduded  that 
sugar-formation  was  induced  in  reflex  fiisbion  by 
centripetal  impulses  conveyed  along thepolmonary 
branches  of  the  pneumogastric.  Filehne  points 
out  that  the  depressor  fibres  are  so  intimately 
blended  with  those  of  the  vagus  in  the  dog  that 
it  is  impossible  to  stimulate  the  one  without  the 
other,  and  asserts  that  Bernard  was  thus  led  into 
adopting  a  wrong  explanation  of  the  phenomenon 
he  was  the  first  to  discover. 

Are  Bacteria  or  their  Germs  normallt/  present 
in  ths  solid  Abdominal  Vtacerat — An  experiment 
of  Tiegel's,  repeated  and  varied  by  Dr.  Burdon 
Sanderson,  has  often  been  quoted  toprove  that  the 
liver  and  kidney  of  healthy  animals  invariably 
contain  the  seeds  of  putrefaction  within  them- 
selves. The  abdomen  is  opened  immediately  after 
death,  portions  of  the  liver  and  kidney  removed 
with  superheated  instruments,  and  instantly 
plunged  into  melted  paraffin.  The  surface  only  of 
the  pieces  is  cooked,  the  central  nucleus  remaining 
unaffected  bv  the  h«it ;  and  the  layer  of  paraffin 
guarantees  them  against  subsequent  contamination. 
After  the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  however,  they  are 
always  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  and  swarming 
with  septic  organisms,  supposing,  as  hitherto 
there  has  been  every  reason  to  suppose,  that  the 
germs  are  not  derived  from  the  atmosphere  during 
the  brief  interval  between  the  excision  of  the 
tissue  and  ite  immeruou  in  the  paraffin  bath,  we 
are  forced  to  conclude  that  they  must  have  been 
present  in  it  during  life.  This  view  has  been 
pretty  generally  accepted.   The  im{)ortance  of  the 

S[uestion  in  its  relation  to  antiseptic  surgery  has 
ed  Messrs.  Chiene  and  Ewart  to  re-examme  it 
(Journal  of  Anat.  and  Phj/t.,  April,  1878).  They 
repeated  the  ezperunent  under  strict  antiseptic 


precautions,  opening  the  abdomen  and  carrying 
oat  all  the  stops  of  uie  operation  under  a  spray  of 
carbolic  add.  Under  these  conditions  not  a 
single  faaoterinm,  either  in  motion  or  at  rest,  was 
em  detected  in  the  excised  pieces  of  lirer,  spleen, 
and  kidney.  The  neceuary  eonelttuoii--and  it  is 
one  of  great  practical  importanee — is  that  these 
viscera,  like  the  circuUting  bktod,  are  absolutely 
genn*fteein  the  healthy  living  animsL 


CESUXSTRT  Ain>  MUTZRIXOOT. 

New  Photj^ie  Minerals  from  Connecticut. — 
The  Americm  Journal  of  Science  for  May  and 
June  contcuns  notices  by  G.  J,  Brush  and  E.  S. 
Dana,  of  four  new  phosphates  from  Fairfield 
County,  Connecticut,  Eosphorito  is  a  pink 
mineral,  some  crystals  having  the  bright  hue  of 
rose  quartz  ;  it  is  tiransparent  and  translucent,  with 
a  hardness  of  6  and  the  spedfic  gravity  of  S'132 
to  S-14fi,  Its  crystals  probaUy  belong  to  the 
orthOThwnbic  system.  Eo^honto  is  a  hydratod 
{dio^bate  of  manganese,  iron  and  aluminium,  with 
the  atomic  ratio  P,0,  :  Al,0,  :  BO  :  HgO  - 
1  : 1  :  S  :  4. — Triploidito  is  a  yellow  or  reddish- 
brown  transparent  mineral,  the  crystallographie 
characters  of  which  show  it  to  be  nearly 
allied  in  form  to  wagnerito.  It  is  a  hydiated 
phosphate  of  manganese  and  iron  giring  the 
atomic  ratio  of  V  fl^  :  RO  :  11,0-1  :  4  :  I. 
In  external  characters  this  minend  hss  a 
marked  resemblance  to  triplite. —  Dickinsonito 
occurs  massive ;  in  one  instance  it  was  observed 
in  tebular  crystals  having  a  rhombohedral  aspect, 
but  they  were  found  to  belong  to  the  ortho- 
rhombic  system ;  the  colour  is  oil-colour  to  olive- 
^reen,  sometimes  approaching  grass-green.  An 
imperfect  chemical  examination  of  tfais  mineral 
showed  it  to  be  a  hydrated  phosphate  of  iron  and 
manganeea  with  alkalies,  among  which  axe  soda 
and  lithia.  These  sew  spedes  occur  in  alldtic 
granite,  associated  with  a  number  of  other  man- 
ganese minerals  and  vivianito,  helHonite  and 
apatite. — The  fourth  new  species  from  tiiis  locality 
is  lithiolite.  This  is  a  salmon-coloured  mineral, 
which  proved  to  be  a  phonthate  analogue  to  tri- 
phylito  in  compoution.  It  occurs  immediately 
assodated  with  spodumene  and  albite  and  a 
mineral  resembling  Shepard'a  cymatolite  >  it  is  a 
phosphate  of  mauganese  and  lithium  vrith  about  4 

Eer  cent,  of  iron,  and  has  the  composition  indicated 
y  the  formula  LiMnPO^  (Amer.  Jour,  Sc.,  1878, 
XV.,  308  and  481), 

Fneeeite. — Yrba  of  Czemowitz  has  given  this 
name  to  a  silver-iron  sulphide,  resembling  stem- 
bergite,  which  has  been  found  at  Joachimsthal,  in 
Bohemia.  It  is  found  with  argentopyrite  on 
weathered  marcasite  and  associated  with  dolo- 
mite ;  occasionally  fragments  of  proustite  have 
been  met  with  on  the  specimens.  In  intimate 
connexion  with  the  argentopyrite  pseudomorpha, 
and  often  enclosed  in  that  substance  so  that  only 
one  plane  is  visible,  occur  the  small  rectangular 
thickly  tebular  crystals  of  fneseito ;  they  are  re- 
cognised by  thdr  fhr  inferior  lustra  and  dull 
pinchbeck  brown  or  Uaekish-brown  colour.  The 
new  mineral  is  less  hard  than  roek-saltj  has  a 
spedfic  gravity  of  4*217,  erystalliBea  in  the 
rhomlno  system,  and  possesses  the  f<dlowing  com- 
position:— 

Sliver  .  .  .  29-26 
Iron  ....  S8-16 
Solphnr    .      .      .  37-59 

10000 

which  numbers  correspond  with  the  formula 
3Ag-jS  +  3FeS  +  lOFeS-.  When  treated  with  sul- 
phuric acid  it  evolves  hydrogen  sulphide  abuud- 
antiy.  A  special  estimation  of  the  sulphur  present 
in  the  form  of  iron  monosulphide  was  not  made. 
Before  the  blowpipe  it  comports  itself  in  eve^ 
respeot  lilra  stembu^to  (2m£seAr{^  far  KrygtaU. 
md  Mintrdtogitj  1878,  ii.,  163). 

Qamurite. — ^According  to  the  reoBntreseaxehas 
of  Qaroiw  on  tiie  composition  of  this  minenl, 
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{Compt.  rend.,  1878,  Ixxxvi.,  684)  the  formula  is 
somewhat  simpler  than  that  ffiven  in  Dana's 
Mineralogy,  and  may  be  thus  ezpreesed;  (MgO, 
NiO)  SiOj  +  nH.O.  Sometimes  it  variea  to 
some  extent,  as  when  the  mineral  contains  com- 
pounds of  iron,  aluminium,  chromium,  cobalt,  and 
copper;  the  water  ranges  in  wnonnt  from  6  to 
12  per  cent  The  two  chief  bans.  ma^;nesia  and 
nictel  oxide,  are  not  present  in  a  oefimte  propor- 
tion; but  the  total  oxygen  which  they  contain  is 
always  half  tiiat  of  the  silica.  The  coloui  varies 
with  the  amount  of  nickel  present,  and  exhibits 
OTfiry  hue,  from  greaiiah-white  to  brilliant 
emerald-ffreeo.  One  specimen  was  found  to 
contun  no  nickel  whatever;  it  was  translu- 
cent, of  a  pale-yellow  colour,  and  consisted  of 
silicic  acid  41-80  per  cent,  magnesia  37-38  per 
cent.,  iron  oxide  1*36  per  cent.,  and  water  20*39 
per  cent.  The  formula  of  this  mineral,  SMgO, 
SSiOg  +  nHoO,  anproaches  that  quoted  by  Dana 
when  all  tne  nickel  is  replaced  by  magnesium. 
Gamier  has  compared  the  m^eaium  hydrated 
ulicate  with  the  gymnite  of  ^usachusetts ;  as, 
however,  it  occurs  associated  with  the  gamierite 
tji  New  Galedonia,  which  must  have  been  exposed 
to  the  same  geolt^cal  changes,  it  must  be  regarded 
as  gami^te  containing  no  niekaL  In  an  emerald- 
green  specimen  of  the  mineral  there  were  found 
S8-61  per  cent  of  nickel  oxide  and  3-46  per  cent 
of  magnesia. 

An  AUotropic  MwUjication  of  Copo^. — ^By  the 
electrolyns  of  the  salts  of  copper  Scntitzenrorger 
has  succeeded  in  preparing  this  metal  in  a  form 
which  frcHU  its  physical  and  chemical  properties 
is  found  to  be  a  distiuct  allotropic  modification  of 
the  element.  He  obtains  it  by  using  a  lOper  cent, 
solution  of  the  acetate  which  has  been  boiled  for 
a  few  minutes  to  remove  free  acid  and  decompos- 
iog  it  with  two  Bunsen  or  three  Daniell  cells. 
The  ne^tive  platinum  plate  is  of  .somewhat 
smaller  dimensions  than  the  positive  copper 

Slate,  and  is  placed  three  or  four  cm.  from  it. 
'he  side  of  the  platinum  plate  which  faces  the 
copper  electrode  becomes  covered  with  the  metal 
in  the  allotropic  condition ;  the  other  side  is  coated 
with  a  Hiinner  layer  of  ordinary  copper.  The 
new  form  of  the  metal  is  less  red  than  nsual,  and 
xeeemUes  some  bronzes  in  colour ;  it  is  brittle,  and 
•0  hx  fnm  being  malleable  may,  like  sulphur,  be  re- 
duced to  powder  in  a  mortar.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  from  8*0  to  8-2,  that  of  ordinary  copper  being 
6*9.  It  easily  oxidises  in  moist  ur,  Decomins' 
soon  iridescent,  and  eventually  being  coated  with 
an  indigo-blue  layer.  When  treated  at  ordinary 
temperatures  with  a  mixture  of  one  of  strong 
nitnc  acid  and  ten  of  water,  the  metal  if  at  all 
oxidised  is  at  once  attacked,  nitrous  oxide  being 
evolved  and  the  metallic  surface  assuming  a  dark 
olive-black  hue.  Ordinary  copper  resists  the 
action  of  this  dilute  acid,  while  concentrated  acid 
does  not  turn  this  form  of  the  metal  black,  and 
causes  the  evolution  of  nitric  oxide.  The  allotiopic 
modificaUon  is  converted  into  ordinary  copper  by 
the  action  of  heat,  or  by  prolonged  contact  wi^ 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  author  found  that  the 
new  substance  was  not  a  hydride,  and  tluit  its 
physical  and  chemical  chacacters  were  not  due  to 
occluded  hydrc^n;  it  appears  to  be  an  actual 
allotropic  modification  of  the  metal  which,  when 
converted  into  ordinary  copper,  evolvM  heat 
(Com^.  rentLf  1878,  Ixxxvi.,  1265). 

l^aeiiUtmitm  Ignitum  of  Sydrogen  m  Air. — ^P. 
W.  Ho&nann  has  called' attenUoa  to  some  curious 
cases  where  this  gas  has  spontaneously  ignited. 
The  phenomenon  has  been  noticed  in  factories 
where  large  quantities  of  zinc  were  bein^  dissolved 
in  hydrochloric  acid  for  the  preparation  of  zinc 
chloride.  Violent  expltmons  took  place  when  no 
flame  was  nigh :  and  it  was  eventually  ascertained 
that  the  gas  took  fire  spontaneously.  It  appears  to 
be  caused  by  fragments  of  very  porous  zinc, 
which,  when  lifted  above  the  surface  of  the  liquid 
during  the  violent  evolution  of  the  gas,  and  so 
Iffought  in  contact  with  hydrogen  and  air,  act 
just  88  Bpongy  platinum  would  do  under  the  dr- 


cumstances.  The  author  reoommends  the  pw- 
formance  of  such  operations  in  the  open  air.  The 
ignition  can  be  shown  by  treating  a  few  kilo- 
grammes of  finely-divided  zinc  with  add.  The 
"  zinc  duflt"  may  even  ignite  by  contact  with 
water  (Ind.-Blatt.,  xv.,  105). 

New  Compound  of  Palladium.— 1{  i»lladium 
chloride,  PdOl,  be  treated  with  strong  nitric  acid 
in  presence  of  ammonium  chloride  the  double 
chloride,  PdOI,  +  NH^Gl,  separatee  in  regular 
octahedra  of  a  fine  red  colour.  The  salt  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and,  like,  the  cor- 
responding platinum  and  iri^um  compounds, 
almost  insoluole  in  concentrated  ammonium  chlo- 
ride. Sainte-Ghure  Deville  and  Dehray  endoi- 
voured  to  precipitate  some  of  the  metal  present  in 
a  solution  in  Uie  form  of  dip^Iadimine  chloride 
PdOl,  2NH,  by  treating  it  with  aqua  re^  and 
excess  of  ammonium  chloride ;  the  double  chloride 
sought  for  was  not  obtained,  but  in  place  of  it 
a  reddish-black  compound  having  the  formula 
Pdj01„2NH,  (^Oompt.  rend.,  1878,  Ixxivi.,  926). 

Synthesis  of  Isatin  and  ImUgo-Sbu. — "BeejeT 
has  endeavoured  to  prepare  isatin  by  oxidismg 
the  GH^  group  in  oxindol  to  GO,  but  has  failed  to 
accomplish  this  either  directly  or  by  the  introduc- 
tion 01  chlorine  or  bromine.  He  now  points  out 
(Ber,  deut.  chem.  GeseU.,  1878,  xi.,  1228)  that 
the  nittoeooxindol,  described  by  Knop  and  him- 
self, contains  the  nitroso-group  in  the  desired 
position,  and  that  by  oxidising  the  amidooxindol, 
derived  from  it,  with  iron  chloride,  copper  chloride, 
or  nitrous  acid,  isatin  ia  quite  readily  prepared. 
By  the  synthesis  of  isatin  the  problem  of  the  pre- 
paration of  indigo-blue  from  coal-tar  ia  solved, 
since  it  was  shown  some  time  since  by  Baeyer 
and  Emmerling  that  isatin  could  be  converted 
into  indigo-blue.  Baeyer  has  found,  moreover, 
that  indigo-blua  can  be  obtained  from  hydrindinic 
acid  and  amidooxindol  by  the  employment  of 
phosphorus  oxychloride  and  pentachloride. 

The  Occurrence  of  Methylaminet  in  tJie  Vege~ 
table  Kingdom. — Of  the  methylaminee  trimethy- 
lamine  is  the  only  one  of  the  series  which  has 
hitherto  been  met  with  in  plants,  and  that  has 
been  fouhd  by  several  observers.  BeichardVs 
investigatitm  of  meocurialin,  the  base  fffesoit  in 
Mercwudis  annua  and  3f.  perennis,  appears  to 
point  to  the  existence  of  monomethylamine,  the 
simplest  expression  for  the  analytical  data  which 
he  obtained  when  working  wiui  the  base  being 
GHjN.  Hestated,  however,  that  the  base  possessed 
an  odour  resembling  that  of  conine,  that  it  tamed 
brown  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  that  its  sul- 
phate and  oxalate  differed  widely  in  theii  proper- 
ties from  those  of  methylamine.  Gomparative 
examination  of  the  properties  of  mercurialin 
with  those  of  artificially  prepared  methylamine 
and  other  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of 
caffeine  has,  however,  since  convinced  E. 
Schmidt  of  the  identity  of  mercurialin  with 
the  base  in  c^uestion.  Schmidt  has  not  only  shown 
that  the  diSerences  referred  to  by  luiehardt 
have  no  existence,  but  has  traced  a  complete 
resemblance  between  the  propei-ties  of  the  base  in 
the  free  stat^  in  the  double  salts  of  gold  and 
platinum,  and  in  the  bydrochlorate,  eulpoate  and 
oxalate.  Moreover,  the  compound  obtained  by 
the  action  of  mercurialin  on  oxalic  ether  proved 
to  be  dimethyloxamid,  and  the  derived  urea 
methyl-urea.  The  same  perfect  accord  was 
noticed  in  the  crystalline  form  of  the  salts,  their 
optical  characters  and  degrees  of  solubility ;  and 
no  room  ia  any  longer  left  for  doubt  that  the  b»se 
produced  by  the  organism  of  the  plant,  the  lowest 
member  of  the  alkaloid  series,  is  identical  with 
the  artificial  base.  Schmidt  and  Faass  have 
determined  the  amount  of  methylamine  in  many 
plants,  and  have  found  substitution-ammonias, 
especially  trimethylamine,  in  many  of  them  ;  they 
have,  however,  found  no  new  source  of  the  pri- 
mary methylamine  (C^em,  Central-BlaU,  1878, 
ix.,  383). 

Sow  Qrt^  ilym,— St.  Fiene  and  Magnien 


have  arrived  at  the  following  coucluuons  as 
regards  the  changes  which  grapes  undergo  while 
ripening :  as  gn^iea  ripen  they  evolve  carbonic  atnd 
in  darbiess  as  well  as  u  Ught,  wheaexpoeedto  the 
air  or  placed  in  an  indificnent  gas.  The  amount 
of  oxygen  evolved  in  air  is  always  in  excess  of  the 
oxygen  taken  up;  this  has  been  remarked  in  the 
case  of  observations  extending  over  a  loi^  space 
of  time.  Grapes  can  absorb  or  give  ou  water 
according  as  they  are  placed  in  a  moist  or  dry 
medium.  As  the  change  goes  on  the  adds  de- 
crease  in  amount,  while  the  quantity  of  sugar  in- 
creases. The  adds  and  the  glucose  are  formed  in 
the  plant  itself  and  are  earned  to  the  grapes  by 
the  sap.  Here  the  adds  are  slowly  consumed, 
while  the  sugar  increases  in  point  of  concentration. 
And  at  a  still  later  stage  the  sugar  itedf  is  con- 
sumed (Compt.  rend.,  1878,  Ixxxvi.,  491). 

The  Colour  of  EggShem.—U  1858  Wieke 
made  the  announcement  that  the  green  colour  of 
the  shell  of  birds'  eggs  was  biliverdin  and  the 
brown  bilirubin.  Liebermann,  who  had  bo  know- 
ledge of  this  research,  now  finds  that  the  very 
varying  hues  of  the  eggs  may  be  referred  to  two 
colouring  matters,  one  of  which  is  unquestionably 
a  biliary  colouring  matter,  the  other,  the  origin  of 
which  has  not  yet  been  traced,  presenting  a  very- 
characteristic  spectrum  (Ber.  devt.  chem.  GeseU., 
1878,  xi.,  606). 

Formic  Acid. — Herz  and  Tibiri^  prepare  this 
acid  by  conducting  carbonic  oxide  over  soda-lim» 
at  200*=  to  250°G.  The  gas  is  rapidly  absorbed, 
forming  GHOONa.  The  process  is  recommended 
for  the  preparation  of  the  add  in  qnanti^,  as 
well  as  for  a  lecture  illustration  of  the  direct 
formation  of  an  organic  substance  from  inoi^aaic 
materials  {Ber.  dfitt.  chem.  Oetell.,  z.,2I17). 

L.  LiEBBRMAiTN  has  repeated  the  recent  experi- 
ments of  Kosmann  on  the  conversion  of  glycerine 
into  glucose  by  the  action  of  iron,  potassium  per- 
manganate or  bichromate  and  sulphuric  add  on 
glycerine  \BuU.  Soc.  CAim.,  zxviii.,  246).  Lieber- 
mann finds  that  the  reduction  of  Febling's  sec- 
tion by  the  products  of  the  reaction,  an  action 
which  Eoemann  took  as  an  indication  of  thejuw- 
ence  of  glucose,  is  due  to  the  formation  of  iron 
protoxide  and  the  lower  oxides  of  manganese — 
perhaps  likewise  of  chromium — and  that  glycerine 
IS  not  tnnaformed  into  sagar  (Ber.  deut.  chem. 
Gesdl.,  X.,  2096). 

Db  Nbgbi  states  (Goes.  Chim.  Italima,  1676) 
that  the  calamine  of  the  mine  at  Oneta,  in  the 
province  of  Bergamo,  contains  considerable  quan- 
tities of  indium,  and  can  be  advantageously  em- 
ployed for  the  preparation  of  the  new  metal. 

Pbot.  IjAwkbncb  Suith  has  read  a  pnp^  befoTfr 
the  National  Academy  of  Sdenoee  on  a  new  ele- 
ment of  the  cerium  group. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 
AMTHROPOtoaiCAL  Institutb.— ( Tuesrfay,  June  25.) 

John  Evans,  Esq.,  D.O.L ,  F.RS.,  Presideat,  in  th» 
Chair.  A  paper  was  read  on  "  The  Ethnology  of  the 
lalands  of  tha  Pacific,"  by  the  Rev.  8.  J.  Whitmee. 
Ihia  paper  whs  chiefly  intended  to  explain  an  elhoo- 
graphic  chart  of  tha  Pacific,  cdoured  according  to  the 
author's  own  observations,  and  which,  in  the  main, 
followed  the  dirisions  of  races  in  previous  charts.  In 
speaking  of  the  people,  he  said  that  the  Melauesian  or 
blade  race  might  be  regarded  as  the  aboriginal  people, 
and  that  they  hod  affinities,  more  or  less  remote,  with 
the  blacks  found  in  varions  parts  of  the  sonthern  hemi- 
pphere.  Probably  these  Melanesians  once  exteoded 
further  acroea  the  Pacific  than  they  now  do.  The 
brown  Halayo-Polynesian  race  bad,  doabtlen,  entered 
Polynesia  from  the  west.  The  diffiealtiee  of  such  a 
migration  were  not  ioHnperabie.  Ad  example  was 
given  of  the  comparatively  recent  arrival  of  a  vessel 
thoaght  to  be  Chineafl  or  Japanese  at  Fotuna  or 
Home  Island,  rantaining  forty  people.  There  is  a 
third  people  in  Polynesia  difiering  considerably  from 
both  of  the  others.  These  are  the  Uieronesians. 
They  ;pobably  are  prim»ilj[^from  the  Philippines  or 
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some  other  pottioD  of  the  Indiaa  Arcliipelago,  but  are 
iniz*d  irilih  VitK"— i*"  and  Halayo-Poljnesiau  blood. 
Then  is  alM  rmaoa  to  believe  that  they  have  had  an 
ftdni^nn  of  Q^auo  or  Japaaeee  blood  derired  irom 
the  oeoopaDti  of  janlu  whwh  hare  been  diiren  hy 
mdnm  wiadt  to  this  region.— Mr.  Worthington  G. 
timith  zead  a  p^r  descriptiTe  of  "  Palaeolithic  Im- 
planiMitB  bom  the  Qrarela  of  North- Bast  LoDdon  ; 
4iiid  a  paper  was  eotnmonicated  hj  Mr.  G.  M.  Atkinson 
on  "  A  Kev  Method  of  finding  the  Cephalic  Index." 

SocnTT  o»  BfBucAi.  Abchasoloot.— (TWaday, 
Jfdy  2.) 

Da.  S.  BiBCH,  Preaident,  in  the  Chur.  The  follow- 
ing papers  irere  read  : — "  Aseyrian  Incantations  to 
Fire  and  Walar,"  hj  Ernest  A.  Bndge.— " Ifotes  npon 
Eabjlonian  Dated  Tablets  and  the  Canon  of 
Ptolemy."  by  Theophilns  Q.  Piochefc  This  paper 
ecmt^ed  a  short  account  of  certain  dated  tablets  of 
the  last  ef^aetion  obtained  b^  the  late  Mr.  George 
Smith,  and  noT  in  the  British  Mnsenm,  thro-wiog 
CTsat  light  on  chronology  between  605  and  S17  b.c. 
There  are  four  of  these  documents,  dated  2nd  year 
of  6jrus,  11th  year  of  Cyms,  7th  year  of  Cambyees, 
and  11th  year  of  Cambyses  respectirety.  The  date  of 
the  second  tablet  of  the  above  list  is  as  follows 
"Month  Kisler,  day  25th,  year  11th;  Cambyses 
King  of  Babylon,  at  this  time  also  Cyrus  his  father 
King  of  Countries."  This  proves,  beyond  a  doubt, 
that  Oyrus,  in  his  9th  ^ear,  abdicated  the  throne  of 
Babylon  in  favonr  of  his  son  Cambyses,  Cyma  him- 
self mling  the  other  provinces  until  his  death,  with 
the  title  of  "King  of  Conotries."  The  l&et  tablet  of 
the  above  Jilt  shows  that  Cambyses  was  regarded  by 
the  Babylooiana  as  having  reigned  eleven  years,  so 
that.  Ut  from  having  been  killed  on  bis  return  from 
Egypt,  he  must  have  lirad  to  rule  amia  after  the  snp- 
prasion  of  the  revolt  of  the  false  Baides  and  of  the 
&Isa  A'ebnebadneizar. — "  Egyptian  Fnnezal  Tablet  in 
•the  Snuw  MasenB."  tnaslated  by  Eagene  L.  Boy. 

LiBsasT  AasocuTioir. — {Driday,  JiUj/ 6.) 

B.  &.  ^ua-niT,  Esq.,  in  the  Chur.  Twenty-eight 
of  the  Ametican  and  Foreign  members  of  the  October 
Confmn^e  wnt  elected  honorary  members  cf  the 
association. — ^Mr.  H.  B.  Wheatley  read  a  paper  on 
"Indexing,"  trddng  the  history  of  indexes  and  enu- 
merating some  of  the  pitfalls  that  await  the  nnwary 
iodexer.   Tht  paper  will  be  printed. 


FINE  ART. 

La  ifonnaie  done  rAntiquUe.  Tomes  I.  et 
II.  Par  Franoois  I^ormant.  (Paris : 
M.  L6yy.) 

SoHE  dghty  years  hare  passed  since  the 
learned  Eckhel,  most  judicious  and  accurate 
of  vriters,  published  his  Doctrina  Num- 
inorum  Veterum^  which  has  remained  to  our 
day  the  one  complete  and  authoritative  work 
on  the  details  of  the  coinage  of  the  ancients. 
Of  recent  years  the  able  researches  of 
Haltscfa,  carried  on  bj  Mommsen  and 
Brandis,  have  thrown  mach  light  on  gene- 
ral questions,  such  as  the  metrological  sys- 
tems of  antiquity,  and  the  history  of  the 
right  of  ooinaf^.  But  Alommsen  treats 
chiefly  of  the  Boman,  coinage,  Brandis  of 
that  of  Asia  Minor ;  both  leave  untonched 
vast  fields  of  Greek  numismatics.  Mean- 
irbtle  eveiy  year  adds  hundreds  to  the  sepa- 
rate hroehureg  which  treat  of  some  detached 
point  of  numismatic  research,  or  publish 
hitherto  unknown  series  of  coins.  A  new 
Bckhel,  in  which  the  results  of  modern  re- 
search should  be  incorporated,  has  long  been 
the  dream  of  the  caltivated  numismatist ; 
but  what  lifefame  would  be  long  enough  for 
the  research  necessary  to  its  production, 
what  brain  capacious  enough  to  hold  the 
pecesnaiy  knowledge  P 
M.  Fim^aiB  Lenornunt  is  well  known  to 


be  one  of  the  boldest,  moat  prolific,  and  most 
learned  writers  of  our  time,  but  even  he 
never  attempted  a  huger  task  than  when  he 
sketched  the  work  of  which  the  first  two 
volumes  are  before  us.  He  ha«  every  right, 
both  personal  and  hereditary,  to  produce  a 
great  work  on  numismatics ;  and  every 
numismatist  ought  to  be  grateful  to  him  for 
trying  to  rescue  the  pursuit  from  the  exclu- 
sive possession  of  specialists.  Tefc  his  work 
cannot  be  final,  nor  does  he  in  any  way  ex- 
pect that  it  will  be.  Not  a  year  passes  but 
new  light  is  thrown  on  some  class  of  coins, 
and  some  new  historical  rdation  or  some 
fresh  fact  in  the  political  economy  of  the 
ancients  is  set  forth.  In  ten  vears' time  much 
of  M.  Lenormant's  book  will  have  to  be  re- 
written. To  take  an  instance.  In  a  recent 
number  of  the  Numismatic  Chronicle  ap- 
peared an  original  and  powerful  article,  by 
M.  Six,  on  the  coinage  of  Phoenicia ;  in 
which  he  proposed  a  number  of  new  attribu- 
tions, and  traced  the  historical  sequence  of 
the  coin  during  several  centuries.  Doubtless 
many  parte  of  his  paper  are  open  to  contro- 
versy, yet  it  can  scarcely  be  doubtful  that 
had  M.  Leuormant  read  it,  as  he  had  no  op- 
portunity of  doing,  he  would  have  altered  or 
modified  at  Icnst  half-a-dozen  pass!^^  in 
these  two  volumes.  Many  of  the  main  out- 
lines of  numismatic  science  are,  indeed,  fixed 
and  nnquestitmable ;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  draw  the  line  between  the  fixed  and 
the  uncertain.  M.  Lenormant  seems  to 
have  erred  on  the  side  of  commission 
rather  than  that  of  omission.  There  is 
scarcely  a  page  in  his  work  which  does  not 
contain  disputable  statemento,  and  some- 
times, indeed,  be  maintains  theories  which 
are  more  than  disputable.  For  instance,  at 
page  385,  vol.  ii.,  he  contends  that  a  well- 
known  aureus,  which  bears  a  strongly-marked 
portrait,  but  a  confused  and  unintelligible 
legend,  and  which  has  nsoally  been  given 
to  Odenathus  of  Palmyra^  was  struck  in 
camp  by  Sapor  I.,  King  of  Persia,  as  the 
imperial  money  of  the  Roman  Pretender 
whom  he  was  supporting,  Cyriadm  or  Miri- 
ades.  If  this  theory  were  established  it 
would  undoubtedly  bring  a  new  proof  of  the 
well-known  fact  that  pretenders  to  the 
Roman  purple  were  very  eager  to  issue 
money  with  their  effigy ;  but  what  possible 
support  can  a  theory  so  slightly  founded 
lend  to  what  is  so  well-established  an  in- 
duction ?  To  take  another  instance :  M,  Le- 
normant produces  a  coin  published  by  Mr. 
Borrell,  with  the  legends  2A  and  A6E^  as  a 
specimen  of  the  money  issued  at  Samos  by 
the  revolted  Athenian  fleet,  just  before  it 
returned  to  Athens  and  jmt  down  the  Four 
Htmdied.  The  theory  is  pretty,  but  quite 
gratuitous,  fbr  Mr,  Borrell  s  coin,  which  is 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  is  simply  a 
common  tetradrachm  of  Athens,  clipped  and 
restruck  by  the  Samians.  It  would  be  easy 
to  produce  twenty  instances  of  mistakes 
arising  from  that  love  of  round,  but  un- 
founded, theories  which  is  the  one  g^eat 
defect  of  the  work  before  us. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  first  volume  M. 
Lenormant  inserte  a,  plan  de  Vouvraget  which  - 
is  a  sort  of  skeleton  of  the  whole  work 
present  and  to  come.  In  the  first  chapter 
nnmismaticmonumentB  which  are  not  coins — 
such  as  medallions  and  contomiatea — are 


disposed  o£    Next  follows  a  philological 

chapter  on  the  ancient  names  of  money ; 
after  which  comes  an  account  of  the  use  of 
precious  metal  as  a  circulating  medium 
before  the  invention  of  money.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  work  treats  of  money  proper, 
and  is  divided  into  seven  books,  of  which 
the  first  three  treat  respectively  of  matter, 
law,  and  form,  in  ancient  money,  the  fourth 
of  palaeography,  the  fifth  and  sixth  of  Uie 
history  of  monetary  systems,  and  the  seventh 
speciaJly  of  the  coinages  of  China  and 
Japan.  It  is  evident  at  a  glance  how  enor- 
mous is  the  field  on  -which  the  author  has 
entered,  and  what  varied  aoco^lishmenia 
are  necesary  to  success  in  it.  It  must  be 
added  that  the  whole  is  a  reinint  of  Lemons 
profesaSet  dans  la  Chain  cFArehSologispi^sla 
BibUotkeque  Nationale.  Might  not  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  which  know  and  care  so 
little  about  archaeology,  borrow  a  hint  here  P 

The  present  two  volumes  are  devoted  to 
matter  and  law.  As  to  matter,  in  all  ages 
the  three  metals,  gold,  silver,  and  bronze, 
have  been  the  usual  material  of  money ;  but 
among  the  ancients  there  was  greater  variety 
of  choice  than  among  the  moderns.  Eleo- 
trum,  the  natural  mixture  of  gold  mid  silvw 
found  in  river-beds,  was  among  the  ancients 
treated  as  a  separate  metal ;  and  the  coins 
made  of  it  seem  to  luve  passed  at  a  higher 
rate  than  the  average  intrinsic  worth  of 
them  would  warrant.  The  currency  of 
electram  passed  for  three-fourths  of  its 
weight  in  gold,  whereas  all  the  aoalyses 
hitherto  made  of  ancient  electrum  coins 
reveal  the  presence  of  a  far  larger  propor- 
tion of  silver  than  a  foarth.  It  is,  however, 
to  be  noted  that  as  yet  no  stater  of  Cyzicus 
has  been  chemically  analysed ;  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  hedae  of  Phocaea, 
of  which  analysis  has  been  made,  are  far 
inferior  to  these  in  purity.  The  currency 
of  Sparta,  if  of  iron,  was  of  iron  bars  and 
not  of  stamped  coins;  iron  bars  seem  also 
to  have  been  used  for  smaU  change  at  ByssA- 
tium.  It  is  usually  -snmiosed  that  nickel 
was  used  for  purposes  of  coinage  by  the 
Greek  princes  of  Bactria,  but  of  this  M. 
Lenormant  wisely  says  nothing,  for  it  is 
now  more  than  suspected  that  the  fancied 
specimens  of  this  coin  are  modern  for- 
geries. M.  Lenormant  produces  instances 
of  ancient  coin  being  made  of  lead,  tin, 
glass  and  terra-cotta.  About  the  use  of  all 
these,  however,  there  is  more  or  loss  doubt 
—especially  about  the  use  of  glass,  since 
Oriental  numismatists  are  now  quite  agreed 
that  the  pieces  of  glass  formerly  supposed 
to  be  Arabic  coiiu  are  really  coin-weights. 
Of  course  the  adulteration  of  coin  was 
carried  even  to  greater  lengths  in  ancient 
days  ihui  in  modem;  we  believe  that  no 
modem  prince,  or  even  bishop,  has  had  the 
audacity  to  issue,  as  did  the  Kings  of  Bos- 
phorus,  gold-washed  copper  coin  as  gold. 
And  in  addition  to  adnlteration  the  Romans 
invented  the  iogenions  custom  of  mixing 
with  the  good  silver  coin  they  issued  a  fixed 
proportion  of  iron  or  leaden  pieces  plated 
with  silver — a  custom  even  mentioned  in 
the  monetary  laws  oLthe  period. 

To  the  historical  student  few  subjects  are 
of  greater  or  more  instructive  interest  than 
the  history  of  1^  right  of  coinage.  When 
that  is  fully  known  and  zemembwed  a  tray 
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of  coins  is  no  longer  a  mere  set  of  antiqui- 
ties, bat  history  itaelf  in  concrete  and  crys- 
talliaed  form.  Many  of  those  who  have  no 
leisure  or  opportunity  for  numismatic  study 
will  find  in  M.  IjenOTmant's  second  volume 
a  valuable  running  commentary  qu  the 
works  of  Gnrtins,  Mommsen  and  Gibbon. 
In  particular  the  history  of  monetary 
alliancea  among  the  Greek  States  has  a 
wide  interest.  In  this  branch  of  his  snb- 
ject  M.  Lenormant  follows,  with  all  dne 
acknowledgment,  Mr.  Leicester  Warren's 
History  of  Federal  Coinage,  and  traces  with 
much  clearness  of  arrangement  and  grace  of 
style  the  characters  of  the  monetary  alHances 
of  antiquity. 

These  alliances  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes,  of  which  the  first  will  comprise 
those  between  mother<cities  and  their 
colonies  scattered  over  the  Mediterranean ; 
the  second  will  include  the  unions  of  neigh- 
bouring and  homogeneous  cities  in  a  let^ne; 
the  third  will  consist  of  special  confedera- 
tions for  peaceful  or  wanike  purposes  of 
certain  cities  having  the  same  needs  or 
fears.  The  first  class  —  the  monetary 
alliances  between  mother  and  children — 
has  scarcely  been  noticed  fay  M.  Lenormant, 
though  perhaps  of  all  the  most  impor- 
tant. The  early  money  of  Phocaea,  Velia, 
and  Massalia  is  the  same.  The  Achaean 
colonies  of  Southern  Italy  adopted  a 
uniform  standard  and  style  of  money  as 
early  as  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  though 
each  city  retained  its  own  types.  Dyr- 
rhacbinm  and  ApoUonia  issued  money 
differing  only  by  reason  of  its  inscription 
from  that  of  their  mother-cify,  Corcyra. 
But  the  most  interesting  of  the  monetary 
unions  based  on  race  and  blood  is  that  of 
the  colonies  of  Corinth.  Almost  all  the 
coast  towns  of  Acarnania,  Ambracia,  Nau- 
pactns,  Corcyra,  and,  in  the  time  of  Timoleon, 
Syracnse  in  Sicily,  issued  money  bearing 
the  Corinthian  types  and  of  Corinthian 
weight,  and  varying  only  in  the  brief  in- 
scription placed  on  reverse  or  obverse.  M. 
Lenormant  does  great  injustice  to  this 
group  of  cities  in  supposing  that  they  merely 
mccmuiically  copied  the  staters  of  Corinth 
because  they  were  in  good  repute  for  pur- 
poses of  trade.*  The  Corinthian  league  had 
deeper  roots  than  oommerdal  convenience, 
or  even  than  political  necessities.  Corinth 
is  supposed  to  have  followed  more  closely 
than  any  other  Greek  city  those  Phoenician 
traditions  afterwards  adopted  by  Borne, 
whereby  every  colony  was  considered  to  be 
really  a  part  of  the  mother-city  though 
separated  from  it  by  long  space,  and  re- 
mained faithful  to  its  nationality  under  all 
circumstances.  No  event  in  Greek  history 
is  more  touching  than  the  application  of 
Syracuse  to  her  mother-city,  Corinth,  in  the 
troubles  which  followed  the  death  of  the 
elder  Diouymns — an  application  fully  justified 
by  results,  for  it  produced  the  splendid  expe- 
dition of  Timoleon,  and  the  temporary  resus- 
citation of  the  Sicilian-Qreek  cities.  The 
coinage  of  the  Corinthian  league  is  of  abso- 
lutely uniform  weight  and  type,  bearing  the 
head  of  Pallas  on  one  aide  and  Pegasus  on 
the  other,  the  mint.oity  placing  its  name 
either  in  full  on  the  obverae  or  in  mono- 

•  Toat  IL,  pp.  68-78. 


gram  on  the  reverae.  This  coinage  fur- 
nishes an  interesting  commentary  on  the 
boast  of  the  Oorinthian  envoy  in  Thucy- 
dides,  fioXurra  into  AkoIkuv  oTepy6fiE9a.  The 
harsher  character  of  the  Athenian  supre- 
macy is  mirrored  in  the  fact  that  in  most  of 
the  territories  which  in  the  days  of  her 
power  she  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
colonies  she  allowed  no  issue  of  silver 
money  ab  all,  but  compelled  them  to 
import  specie  struck  in  her  own  mints, 
it  being  a  fixed  part  of  Athenian  policy  to 
secure  a  large  export  of  coin,  and  so  make 
full  profit  from  the  Laurium  mines. 

The  second  class  of  monetary  alliances  is 
illustrated  by  our  author  at  far  greater 
length.  The  Chalcidians,  Acarnanians, 
Boeotians,  Phocians,  and  other  groups  of 
cities,  have  left  us  plenteous  numismatic 
memorials  of  their  confederacy  for  pur- 
poses of  peace  or  war.  M.  Itenormant  is, 
however,  wrong,  although  he  follows 
Mommsen,  in  assigning  to  a  league  of 
Grreek  cities  of  Southern  Italy  the  coins 
with  the  legend  BPETTIS2N,  which  were 
certainly  issued  by  that  barbarous  Italic 
race  the  Bruttians,  as  anyone  will  be 
convinced  who  compares  the  money  of  their 
consina,  the  Sicilian  Mamertines,  and  the 
Lucanians  of  Italy. 

The  third  class,  special  monetary  alliances 
between  various  cities  for  temporary  pur- 
poses, are  seldom  mentioned  by  ancient 
authors,  but  their  existence  is  often  re- 
vealed to  us  by  inscriptions  and  coins. 
Two  of  the  more  remarkable  among  such 
unions  are  that  formed  between  Phooaea 
and  Mytilene,  for  the  issue  of  luetae  of 
electram  mentioned  in  an  inscription  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Newton,  and  that  which  arose 
after  the  battle  of  Cnidus  between  Samos, 
Ephesus,  and  other  cities,  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  which  has  been  collected  by  M. 
Waddington. 

Wo  have  no  space  for  criticism  of  other 
parts  of  this  great  work.  In  the  well-known 
energy  of  M.  Lenormant  we  have  the  best 
pledge  that  the  task,  begun  so  well  on  the 
whole,  will  be  carried  on  with  vigour,  and 
brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  When 
complete  it  will  be  of  all  works  yet  published 
on  numismatics  the  one  which  will  be  of 
most  practical  use  to  the  scholar;  and  it 
will  offer  a  valuable  basis  whence  future 
writers  on  this  farauch  of  archaeology  may 
take  their  start.  Febct  Gabdneb. 


ART  TEEABTJBE3  AT  BtTEUNQTOH  HOUSE. 

Ahono  the  thousands  of  peiaons  every  day  who 
go  at  this  time  of  year  to  see  the  ^reat  annual 

{)icture  show  at  Burlin^^n  House  it  is  curious  to 
earn  how  few  have  the  curiosity  to  visit  the  so- 
called  Gibson  and  Diploma  Galleries  u^Hturs. 
According  to  tiie  attenoant  in  charge  not  above 
ten  to  fifteen  peraons  a  daj  find  l^tax  way  into 
these  uj)per  regions  of  the  Boyal  Aaviamj.  Cer- 
tainly It  needs  some  resolution  to  mount  the  long 
flights  of  stairs,  and  a  Uttle  hesitation  might  w^ 
be  forpven  if  only  the  Gibson  sculptures  and  Uie 
flaunting  Diploma  pictures  awaited  one  at  the 
top,  for  GibBoa'a  Psyches  and  Venuses  do  not 
oner  much  attraction  to  the  untrained  eye ;  and 
as  to  the  Diploma  pictures  the  newly-elected 
B.A,'s  seem,  as  a  general  rule,  to  which  however 
there  are  some  few  notable  exceptions,  to  have 
sent  their  very  poorest  wwks  as  a  title  for  admit* 
sion  among  the  Frarty.  But  it  doee  not  leem  to 


be  generally  known  that  in  a  smaller  room  beyond 
the  Diploma  Gallery  there  are  collected  together 
for  the  first  time  various  treasures  of  art  belong- 
ing to  the  Royal  Academy  which  have  hitherto 
been  Bhrouded  from  public  view. 

First  among  theae  stands  the  early  copy  of 
Leonardo's  fiasco  of  the  Latt  Supper  nude  by  his 

gupil  Marco  Ogf^ione  for  the  refectory  of  the 
'ertosa  at  Pavia  in  1510.  This  painting  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  ^thful  record  we  now  possess  of 
Leonardo's  ^rea.t  work  ■,  for  the  original  fresco,  we 
must  bear  m  mind,  has  baen  so  many  times  re- 
stored and  re-painted  tiiat  it  now  oidy  shows  the 
restored  work  of  early  restorers,  and  thus  reveals 
less  of  Leonardo's  spirit  than  a  diligent  papil 
would  have  been  likely  to  infuse  into  a  careful 
copy. 

Some  years  ago  I  applied  for  permission  to  the 
Royal  Academy  authorities  to  have  this  painting 
of  Ofrgione's  photographed  for  an  illustration  in 
the  Life  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  but  this  was  re- 
fused on  account  of  the  work  being  then  rolled  up 
in  one  of  the  cellars  or  storehouses  beneath  the 
building,  and  not  by  any  means  "acoesBible"  (as 
I  had  fondly  imagined)  to  the  student.  It  was, 
however,  shown  in  1870  at  the  first  exhibition  of 
"  Old  ilasfers,"  and  now,covered  with  large  sheets 
of  glass  which  divide  it  as  it  were  into  panels,  it 
fills  one  of  the  walls  'of  this  deUghtml  upper 
chamber,  where  it  is  really  at  last  accesnbls,  and 
can  he  seen  and  studied  at  ease.  It  appears  to 
have  been  somewhat  restored  in  parts  since  I  saw 
it  hut  at  the  "  Old  Masters." 

Opposite  to  this  great  work  of  Ogpone  s  hangs 
Maclise's  original  cartoon  for  the  n^sco  of  Wel~ 
lington  and  BlUcker  in  the  House  of  Lords,  another 
work  of  infinite  value,  for  probably  at  a  not 
distant  time  this  cartoon  will  be  about  all  that 
will  remain  to  tell  of  another  great  experiment  in 
wall-painting  made  in  the  present  day,  with  a 
result  not  more  lasting,  it  is  to  be  feared,  than 
that  achieved  by  Leonardo  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
turr. 

The  gracious  Mttdonnn  and  St.  Anna — the  car- 
toon of  St.  Anna  ns  it  is  usually  called — is  also 
here,  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  work 
described  by  Ynsari  as  drawing  all  Florence  for 
two  days  to  behold  it  "as  if  going  to  a  solemn 
festival : "  and  the  circular  bas-reli^  in  marble  of 
the  Virt/ia  and  C^ildandS^.  JbAn  presented  by  Sir 
George  Beaumont  many  years  ago  to  the  Royal 
Academy.  This  bsAutiful  sketch  in  marble  i» 
admitted  by  most  critics  to  be  a  genuine  work  by 
Micbelangelo,  and  is  considered  by  Mr.  Heath 
Wilson,  his  latest  biographer,  to  have  been  ex- 
ecuted at  about  the  same  time  as  the  David  and 
another  circular  relief  of  like  character  in  the 
Florence  Museum. 

These  are  the  chief  treasures  in  the  keeping  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  but  there  are  other  works 
exhibited  that  want  of  space  prevents  me  from 
describing,  which  will  yet  be  found  of  interest 
by  those  who  may  undertake  to  visit  these  quiet 
upper  galleries  of  Bnrlmgton  House. 

Mabi  M.  Hbaioit. 


ART  NOTES  FBOM  PLORENCE. 

Ix  is  hardly  within  my  province  to  treat  of  art 
matters,  but  there  is  a  knot  of  young  English  and 
American  artists  resident  in  Florence  to  whose 
works  I  would  gladly  call  the  attention  of  the 
English  public.  In  our  countryman,  Mr.  Arthur 
Leman,  we  have  an  ammal-painter  of  much  force 
and  originality,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  before 
hm^  his  pictures  may  find  their  way  to  London 
exhibitions.  He  is  now  engaged  on  an  important 
work  entitled  Horse*  Driven  to  Water  in  Colorado. 
Across  a  wide  expanse  of  prairie  a  long  string  of 
horses  is  winding  down  to  a  pool  in  the  fore- 
ground. The  varied  action  of  the  different 
animals  is  rendered  with  equal  spirit  and  subtlety : 
each  has  a  well  expressed  individuality.  The  life 
and  movement  of  tne  hustling  throng  are  enhanced 
by  the  monotoi^  of  the  laadse^ie  and  tlw  quiet 
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aftanKxm  efiect.  Thft  huiun'  fiffarei— three  oi 
four  moanted  Indkiu — are  as  well  diawn  as  the 
atnnwb  tb^  beetiide.  The  studies  for  this  ^e- 
tore  were  made  on  the  ^t,  Mr.  liemau  haTing 
paaaed  much  time  in  Galiforaia  and  the  neigh- 
oouxing  States. 

Sarpesi.   This  is  a  small  picture  lepreaentin^? 
a  naked  com&eld  by  the  Bnore  near  Leghorn. 
The  still  sea  is  quireiing  with  heat;  the  island 
of  Gor^na  ia  little  more  than  a  pale  shadow  in 
the  distance.    A  waggon  piled  high  with  com 
sheaves  is  in  the  centre  of  the  canvae,  and  a  pair 
of  colossal  Tuscan  oxen  face  the  spectator  with 
thfidr  eabn,  \x>Tine  gaw.   Every  Uoe  of  their  huge 
f OTms  ie  given  with  loving  care ;  you  feel  that  ^ou 
see  before  jou,  not  a  mere  pair  of  oxen,  but  striloog 
portruts  of  two  iadividiuls  of  the  race.   The  sun- 
boked  earth  is  excellent,  and  the  delicate  biillianey 
of  Italian  colouring  is  very  earefuUy  studied. 

A  Xamy  Day  m  the  Maremma  shows  us  two 
cuts  pIofjdiBff  thraivh  mud  and  tain  across  a 
mooriand  road.  If  orty  olouds  hang  low,  but  a 
&int  tight  in  the  horiion  gives  jaomiBe  that  the 
soaring  day  ia  nearing  its  md.  In  the  fbremoet 
vehicle  a  peasant  and  a  young  girl  are  cosily 
chatting  beneath  tbe  shelter  of  a  monster  um- 
brella, apparently  indiifaent  to  the  damp  dis- 
comfort  which  gives  their  hcnm  bo  piteous  an 
expression.  The  soHtarr  woman  in  the  other 
cart  seems  to  derive  less  comfort  from  her 
umbrella,  and  watches  the  couple  with  envious 
eyes. 

Mr.  Leman  ia  fond  of  rain  effects.  He  had  a 
powerful  picture  in  a  Florence  exhibition  last 
year  repreaentiag  a  string  of  market  carts  in  a 

£ During  rain  outside  the  walls  of  Siena.  That, 
_  owever,  was  too  realistic  in  ita  treatment ; 
it  was  the  bare  proee  of  existence  without  a  hint 
of  the  redeeming  poetry  expressed  by  the  young 
coiude  in  the  present  petme. 

dcMt  f  dimy  Omr  Middag  Sat  m  a  Itnewood 
T»  BBtAhtt  good  example  of  Mr.  Lemsn's  power. 
The  waok  in  the  shade  an  painted  with  force  and 
aoUdi^. 

An  Indian  Stcapiitg  from  hit  Pursuert.  The 
figure  is  crouching  in  the  saddle,  while  his  horse 
stumbles  wearily  up  the  bank  of  a  river  that  has 
jost  been  crossed.  The  background  is  a  flat  stretch 
of  pnirie ;  the  honr  sunset. 

Another  noteworthy  object  in  ^  same  studio 
ia  a  small  plaster  statuette  of  a  mounted  circus 
rider,  who  has  just  sunk  breathless  on  his  pad 
after  some  snoceasful  feat,  and  is  in  the  act  of 
bovriog  to  the  spectators.  Both  horse  and  man 
are  camtally  moulded,  while  the  horse's  trained 
impasnbility,  and  the  ^former's  fatigue,  are  ex- 
odleatlT  natural.  This  woA  has  been  east  in 
hDBze  »r  Lady  MsitUuid,  and  so  will  probably  be 
leen  in  English  arttstie  oirele^ 

One  of  the  best^lmown  artists  here  is  Mr. 
Eugene  Van  Scbaick,  as  American  and  ^npU  of 
G^rdme.  He  exhibits  chiefly  in  Ammca,  and 
jast  now  his  studio  is  rather  bare,  but  he  is 
engaged  on  an  effective  genre  piece — Roman 
peasants  drinking  and  listening  to  a  guitnr-plajer — 
and  on  an  extremely  clever  life-size  portrMt  of  a 
lady  in  black  velvet,  which  is  a  nne  study  of 
colour  and  vworous  in  design. 

Mr.  Henry  Newman,  another  young  American, 
whose  Cm^tottile  Doorway  is  now  at  the 
GrccTmoT  Gallery,  is  a  clever  and  painstaking 
water-ooloar  painter^  whose  work  has  steadily 
gsiiwd  from  year  to  year  in  strength  and 
himiDoa^.  The  loving  care  of  detail  which  gives 
a  osttain  patduness  to  some  of  Mr.  Newman's 
diawings  adds  to  the  merit  of  the  flower  studies, 
which  are  among  bis  most  successful  efforts. 
Two  of  these  I  would  emeoiaUy  signalisa:  A 
AMTy  of  Pink  and  WhiU  <^tmder$.  These  are 
natural  nze,  and  thrown  on  the  canvas  with 
Jirsneae  effectiveness.  Between  the  blossoms  are 
^Qtpses  of  purpling  mountains  and  the  Uue  dls- 
laue  that  is  seen  only  in  the  South.  Gfropet  tmd 
^J>im  shows  dnsten  of  bsrties,  wluto  and  purple, 
Mint  from  tba  hnadw  of  md  oUre  tree.  To 


this  a  glittering  sea,  with  an  early  autoam  eflfoet, 
forms  an  appropriate  background. 

Several  of  Au.  Newman  s  Florence  street-scenes 
have  been  recentiy  purchased  by  Lord  Spencer. 

LmiU.  VILLASI. 


NOTES  OX  ART  AND  ARCSAEOLOOT. 

Mr.  Hobxvsd  Busah  is  now  at  Constantinople, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  coUeetion  of  Assyrian 
antiquities  which  he  has  found  will  soon  amve  at 
the  British  Museum. 

Bb.  ScHLiuuinir  ia  about  to  return  to  Athens, 
with  the  intention  of  recommendng  his  excava- 
tions at  Hissailik  or  elsewhere. 

Wb  sbsll  shortly  publish  an  interesting  series 
of  letters  by  Gavin  Hamilton,  the  Scotch  painter, 
who,  in  the  course  of  his  excavations  in  various 
parts  of  Italy,  discovered  the  statues  which  adorn 
Luisdowne  Ilouse.  They  are  mainly  addressed  to 
Lord  Shelbnme,  and  axe  edited  by  Lord  £dmond 
Fitsmaoriee. 

Wb  learn  by  telecrtun  from  Melbourne  that  an 
International  Exhibition  wUl  be  held  there  in 
1880.  The  Mayor  and  Secretary  for  Public  Works 
hare  placed  Oarlton  Gardens  in  the  possession  of 
the  Oommissioners  for  the  purposes  of  the  Exhi- 
bition, and  tenders  for  the  huilding,  in  accordance 
with  the  accepted  design,  will  be  called  iat  imme- 
diately. 

monumeat,  after  the  ^pe  of  the  Albert 
and  Soott  Mmnorials,  to  be  erected  to  the  memory 
of  King  Lei^old  I.  in  the  park  of  Laehen  is  to 
be  the  collective  work  of  a  number  of  artists. 
The  general  plan  has  been  entrusted  to  M.  de 
Ourte,  and  M.  G.  Geefs  will  be  responsible  for 
tho  Btatae  of  the  king,  which  is  to  he  placed 
under  a  canopy  in  the  shape  of  a  Gothic  tower, 
forty  mdtres  in  height,  and  surmounted  by  a  work 
representing  the  Gmuus  of  the  Nation.  Around 
it  will  be  placed  allegorical  statues  of  tiie  nine 
provinces,  which  will  be  executed  by  the  best 
sculptors  in  Belgium. 

It  is  probable  that  a  National  Pantheon  will  be 
built  at  Brussels,  in  commemontion  of  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  national  ind^endence.  The  first 
stone  willoe  laid  in  1880. 

A  Fim  portrait  of  a  man  by  Rubens  has  just 
been  added  to  the  Bnusels  Moseum. 

M.  WiLBOir,  the  rioh  amateur,  whose  col- 
lection ms  exhlMted  a  few  years  ago  for  tiie 
benefit  of  the  poor  of  the  Belgian  capital,  has 
just  presented  twenty-seven  of  his  pictures  to 
the  city  of  Brussels,  including  examples  of  Be 
Heem,  Siberechts,  Snyders,  Fyt,  Van  Beyeren, 
Holbein,  Moro,  Miereveld,  Berghem,  Aart  de 
Gelder,  and  H^da.  These  pictures  are  to  be 
placed  in  the  Belgian  Academy  of  Fine-Arts, 
and  not  in  the  Communal  Museum,  as  has  been 
stated. 

Thk  French  journals  announce,  as  a  fact  now 
definitely  understood,  that  the  Duchess  of  Qal- 
liera  has  determined  to  bestow  the  whole  of  her 
splendid  collection  of  ptuntinffs,  sculpture,  and 
other  works  of  art,  not  on  the  Louvre,  as  was  at 
first  supposed  probable,  but  on  the  City  of  Paris, 
together  with  a  museum  which  the  Buchess  is 
now  about  to  have  constructed  in  the  middle  of 
a  laige  square  formed  at  her  expense  between 
tbe  Rue  Momy  and  tbe  avenue  of  the  Tio- 
cad^ro.  The  plans  for  the  building  have,  it  is 
said,  already  been  prepared  M.  Ginain,  tlw 
city  architect,  and  tbe  ground  it  will  occupy 
is  estimated  at  about  18,000  square  mitres. 
The  project  has  been  Isdd  before  the  municipal 
authorities,  whose  acceptance  is  not  limited  l)y 
any  of  those  petty  conditions  which  are  sometimes 
imposed  in  such  cases— eonditifms  whieh  take  tiie 
savour  flrom  an  act  of  generosity,  Tbe  Duchess 
simplT  stipulates  that  the  sqnare  and  the  museum 
shall  Doth  Mar  hat  namfc 


As  Art  and  Industrial  Exhilution,  retrospective 
as  well  as  modem,  has  just  been  opened  in 
Hanover,  Several  of  the  great  cathedrals  of  Ger- 
many, such  as  Hildesheim  and  Oenabriich,  have 
contributed  works  of  art  from  their  ttewnries,  as 
they  did  to  the  Cologne  Exhibition. 

The  jury  of  sculpture  for  the  Uidversal  Ex- 
hibition have  made  their  award  in  the  competition 
for  the  statue  to  M.  Thiers.  Twenty-three  com- 
petitors appeared  for  this  work,  out  of  whom  the 
jury  have  selected  four  for  prizes,  the  first  prize  of 
45,000  francs  having  been  awarded  to  M.  G  uilbert. 
M.  Thiers  is  simp^  represented  in  a  standing 
attitude,  dressed  in  ordinary  costume,  but  without 
his  spectacles.  The  pedestal  is  pWo,  bearing 
only  on  its  four  sides  the  names  and  arms  of  the 
four  Departments  that  subscribed  to  the  erection 
of  the  monument,  but  on  the  principal  f  anode  ia 
the  inscription  "  A  M,  Thiers,  Lib6rateur  du  Tec- 
ritoire,"  and  beneath  is  sculptured  an  allegorical 
figure  of  ^toiT,  who  engiares  the  words  *'  ffis- 
toire  de  la  {UvolntimL**  It  is  annonncsd  that  the 
monument  -will  be  inaugurated  on  September  8 
next 

Two  large  deugns  in  red  chalk,  by  Mr.  Cave 
Thomas,  have  recently  been  reproduced  vrith  ex- 
cellent efiect  by  the  Autotvpe  Company  in  Hsth- 
bone  Place.  The  first  oi  these  designs,  whidi 
was  exhibited  at  the  "Black  and  White"  Ust 
year,  represents  an  episode  in  the  Guelph  and 
Qhibeline  feud,  conceived  somewhat  in  the  calm 
dignified  spirit  of  the  great  Italian  mastws.  The 
second,  not  yet  exhibited,  is  intended  1^  the 
artist  as  the  first  of  a  proposed  aeries  illnstmtiag 
the  "  Progress  of  Truth."  It  deals  vrith  the  oft- 
repeated  subject  of  Christ  disputing  with  the 
doctors  in  the  Temple,  here  taken  as  typical  of 
the  new  truth  combating  ancient  error  and  pre- 
judice. Other  desi^B,  not  always  of  Scripture 
subjects,  but  symbolical  of  the  teaching  of  truth, 
will  follow.  They  will  doubtless  form  a  fine  de- 
corative series. 

Bbsidx  these  two  deugns  by  Mr.  Cave  Thomas, 
the  Autotype  Company  have  lilrawise  reproduced 
with  remarkable  success  a  fine  jncture  of 
horses  called  Thunder  and  Lightninf,  exhibited 
last  year  at  the  British  Artists  by  six,  Leonardo 
Oattwmole,  the  son  of  Bfr.  George  CattermolOf 
the  well-known  water-colour  painter.  The  horses, 
which  are  frightened  by  a  storm,  display  every 
variety  of  emotion ;  but  they  are  so  grouped  by 
the  artist  as  to  produce  a  sort  of  sculpturesque 
effect,  and  in  the  autotype  reproduction,  at  all 
events,  they  almost  give  the  idea  of  a  qdrited 
work  in  high  relief. 

Thosb  who  are  interested  in  tbe  question  of  the 
worth  of  Raphael's  Madonna  dei  Candelabri  may  be 
glad  to  be  informed  that  this  picture  ia  at  present 
being  exhibited  in  the  R^hael  gallery  at  the 
Soutu  Kensington  Museum,  where  all  may  see  and 
study  it  at  ease.  It  belongs  to  Mr.  J.  C, 
Robinson. 

Thb  Fortfotio  nves  this  month  as  frontispiece 
an  etchb^  by  L.  F.  Dnpont  from  Jules  Breton's 
massive  young  woman  carrying  a  bundle  of  wheat, 
called  The  GUaner,  a  picture  to  he  seen  at  the 

f resent  time  in  tiie  Paris  Universal  Exhibition, 
t  serves  Mr.  Hamerton  as  a  text  whereon  to  dis- 
course of  three  classes  of  rustic  paintera  in  France, 
whom  he  defines  as  those  who  refine  greatly  upon 
nature,  giving  it  some  of  the  graces  of  the  draw- 
ing-room, such  as  Bouguereau ;  those  "  who 
idealise  nature  in  her  own  direction,"  snch  as 
Jules  Breton;  and  the  simplB  realists  who  add 
nothing  of  thor  own,  but  axe  o(Hitent  to  take 
nature  just  as  they  find  her,  a  class  r^ressnted, 
according  to  Vb.  Hamerton,  lay  Pievre  Mllet  The 
distinction  ia  of  course  true  enough,  and  has  a 
much  wider  application  than  merely  to  painters  of 
rustic  life.  In  all  faranohes  of  paintiiu' we  find 
purists,  idsalists,  and  natorslists.  Mr.  B.  Atku>- 
son,  in  his  fourth  article  on  the  "  Sohools  of 
Blodsm  Art  in  Gemiaiiy,''  nachea  Diiaseldorf,  and 
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girei  us  an  acconni  both  of  the  spiritual  school 
which  took  its  rise  whenSchadow  became  director 
of  the  Academy,  and  of  the  profooe  or  naturalistic 
school,  of  which  Ludwig  Knana  is  taken,  we  sup- 
as  the  chief  npreaenta^Te,  a  reproduction 
Unger^a  etching  of  Ms  somewhat  too  petty 
xendering  of  ths.fie«<  hi  .^^jiipj  being  g^ven  way 
(tf  illuBtration.  So  Uttle  is  known  of  modem 
Genoan  art  in  Eagluid  that  the  PortfcHo  is  doing 
ffood  service  by  introdndng  this  subject.  It  la  to 
be  wished,  however,  that  better  examples  could 
be  given  erf  it. 

A  PLEAJA^  sketch  of  the  early  career  of  Frede- 
rick Leighton,  written  by  Mr.  Schutz  Wilson  and 
illostrated  by  engravings  from  several  of  his  works, 
^^ars  this  month  in  Oaasell's  new  Magaane  of 


THB  STAOB. 


Charloiie  Cwhman  :  Her  Leitera  and  Memo- 
ries of  her  Life.  Edited  her  Friend, 
Emma  Stebbins.  (Trnfaner.) 

Flatgosbs  who  are  middle-aged  or  rather 
more  than  middle-f^ed  oamiot  fail  to  re- 
member the  performances  upon  the  Enelidi 
stage  of  the  American  actress,  Charlotte 
Cuahman.  Her  Brst  appearance  here  took 
place  at  the  Princess's  Theatre  in  1845 :  she 
personated  Bianca,  the  heroine  of  Dean  Mil- 
man's  rather  dull  tra^dj  of  Fazio,  and  her 
saccesB  was  most  complete.  She  had 
placed  with  Macready  during  his  second 
visit  to  America,  and  had  greatly  improved 
herself  by  close  stndj  of  his  histrionic 
method.  Already  her  personal  resemblance 
to  him  had  been  obs^ed.  In  truth,  she 
was  very  plain  of  face,  although  her  blue 
^ea  were  luge  and  lominona,  and  she 
possessed  an  abnndan(»  of  wavy,  chestnut 
hair;  but  her  profile  had  a  ourions  crescent 
form,  owing  to  the  protrasion  of  the  chin  and 
forehead  and  the  depression  of  the  nose. 
She  wrote  home  of  her  triumph  at  the 
Frincefe's :  "  All  my  successes  put  together 
since  I  have  been  upon  the  stage  would  not 
come  near  my  success  in  London.'*  Yet 
her  engagement  had  been  entered  into  with 
considerable  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the 
manager  of  the  theatre.  He  was  moved  at 
last  by  ber  energy  and  impulsiveness  of 
maimer  when  she  entreated  him  to  give  her 
a  trial.  She  was  engaged  to  support  the 
fiunoas  American  tragedian,  Edwin  Forrest, 
aboat  to  reappeu  in  England  after  an 
abaenoe  of  some  ten  years.  She  stipulated, 
however,  "  that  she  should  have  her  oppor- 
tunity first  and  alone."  Her  debvt  as 
Bianca  was  the  result.  She  snb^nently 
played  Lady  Macbeth  to  the  Macbeth  of 
Forrest,  but  the  aotor  failed  to  please,  and 
soon  quitted  England  never  to  return.  Miss 
Goshman  remained  for  some  seasons,  playing 
many  parts  and  obtaining  great  applause 
from  her  English  public.  She  returned  to 
America,  but  it  was  to  revisit  England 
frequently.  She  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  all 
sixteen  times. 

Charlotte  Cushman  was  born  at  Boston  in 
1816.  The  Cushmans  were  a  New  England 
&m0y,  claiming  descent  from  one  of  the 
Pilgnm  Fathers.  It  iras  intended  that 
Charlotte  should  become  a  singer :  she  was 
possessed  of  an  extraordinaiy  voioe,  "  a  full 
contralto  and  almost  a  fall  soprano,  but  the 
low  voice  was  the  natural  one."  She  was 
encouraged  by  tfae  English  vocalisli,  Mrs. 


Wood,  better  known  perhaps  as  Miss  Paton, 
to  appear  in  opera;  and,  about  1836,  she 
sustained  the  characters  of  the  Countess  in 
the  Marriage  of  Figaro,  and  Lucy  Bertram 
in  the  opera  of  Quy  Mantiering.  But  in- 
judicious use  or  abuse  of  her  soprano  notes 
fairly  ruined  her  voice  for  singing  purposes. 
She  was  left  with  a  limited  register,  but  her 
tones  were  found  to  be  effective  enough 
when  empU^ed  in  stMe  declamation,  were 
deep  and  resonani^  with  a  certain  tremulous, 
glowing  quality  that  impressed  and  stirred 
sympathy.  She  essayed  the  part  of  Lady 
Macbeth  at  Kew  Orleans,  and  acquitted 
herself  with  credit  under  difficult  conditions, 
for  she  had  to  bonrow  a  dress  from  Mdme. 
Closel,  a  French  actress  of  some  fame  in  her 
day,  but  whose  form  was  certainly  unsym- 
meteical.  As  Miss  Cushman  wrote 

"  I  was  a  tall,  thin,  lank^  cirl  at  that  time,  about 
five  feet  six  inches  in  height.  The  Frenchwomui 
Mdme,  Closel  was  a  shorty  fitt  person  of  not  more 
than  four  feet  ten  inches,  her  waist  full  twice 
the  size  of  mice,  with  a  vary  lai]ge  bust;  but  ber 
shape  did  not  prevent  her  beug  a  rery  great 
actress." 

Her  ill-fitting  costume  notwithstanding, 
the  new  Lady  Macbeth  acquitted  herself 
"  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  audience,  the 
manager,  and  all  the  members  of  the  com- 
pany." But  after  this  spirited  b^inning 
Miss  Cushman's  advance  was  not  rapid ; 
she  wdrked  hard,  however,  and  gained  more 
and  more  knowledge  of  her  profession.  lu 
1837  she  accepted  a  three  years*  engage- 
ment'as  "  walking  lady  "  or  "general  utility  " 
at  the  Park  Theatre,  New  York,  her  salary 
being  but  twenty  dt^lars  a  week.  Suddenly 
call«l  upon  to  apprar  as  Meg  MerrilieB,  in 
consequence  of  the  illness  of  the  actress  who 
usually  played  the  part.  Miss  Cushman's 
impromptu  performance  powerfully  afiected 
the  audience  and  secured  her  professional 
position.  To  the  last  Meg  Merrilies  re- 
mained one  of  the  most  successful  of  her 
impersonations . 

Miss  Cushman  fully  possessed  the  power, 
only  wielded  by  players  of  the  first  rank,  of 
carrying  away  the  house,  as  it  is  called :  of 
surprising  the  audience  into  inordinate  ex> 
hibitions  of  emotion,  pleasure,  and  sympa- 
thy. As  the  pit  rose  at  Edmund  Kean's 
Snyloc^  so  it  rose  at  Miss  Cushman's 
Bianca.  She  ezoelled  in  outbursts  of  rage, 
in  passioiwte  scorn,  or  damorons  despair. 
She  was  aMe  to  lash  herself  into  a  fuiy,  to 
abandon  herself  completely  to  the  vio- 
lence of  the  situations  in  which  she  appeared. 
But  certainly  her  representations  had  their 
deficiencies.  Acting  may  or  may  not  be  an 
intellectual  art ;  but  clearly  the  actor  is 
gravely  dependent  npon.  his  physical  gifts, 
graces,  and  qualifications.  Miss  Cushman's 
acting  lacked  femineity,  to  employ  Cole- 
ridge's  word.  She  was  passionate  as  Rachel, 
but  she  was  without  not  merely  Bacfael's 
beauty — that  was  not  indispensably  neces- 
sary— but  the  feminine  grace  of  line,  move- 
ment, and  gesture,  that  was  inseparable 
from  Bacbel  even  in  her  most  fhxions 
moments.  The  defbct  or  accident  was  of 
course  in  Miss  Cushman's  physical  not  in 
her  moral  nature.  Assuredly  there  was 
nothing  in  ber  performance  that  trespassed 
against  maidenliness,  or  gave  ofience  in 
that  way  to  her  audience.   Bat  a  certain 


angularity  of  form  characterised  her  appear, 
ance;  her  movements  were  sometimes  too 
vigorous  and  musonlar  to  be  pictarraque  or 
poetic  under  the  circumstances.    In  her 
Rosalind,  for  instance,  a  character  she  played 
well  in  many  respects — for  she  had  a  keen 
sense  of  humour  and  could  deliver  Shakspere's 
lines  with  admirable  point — ^there  was  too 
much  of  G^ymede ;  she  might  have  been  a 
boy-actreaa  of  the  Elizabethan  period,  "  a 
boy  playing  a  woman  playing  a  man,"  as 
Ltunb   described  it;  she  was  almost  as 
stalwart  as  Orlando,  her  lover,  and  looked  as 
though  she  could  have  thrown  Charles  the 
wrestler  as  easily  as  he  did.   Her  tragedy 
queens  were  oftentimes  for  more  rude  than 
royal ;  and  in  such  characters  as  Juliana  and 
Mrs.  Hallor  the  virago  was  too  apparent. 
She  assumed  more  andmore  the  parts  usnaliy 
assigned  to  men.    She  appeared  as  Borneo 
to  £e  Juliet  of  her  sister,  Susan  Coshman,  a 
beautiful  woman,  but  a  poor  actress ;  as  Ion 
in  Talfoard's  tragedy ;  as  Hamlet,  following 
an  unfortunate  exsmplesetby  Mrs.  Siddons; 
in  New  Tork  she  even  essayed  the  character 
of  Cardinal  Wolsey  1  But  these  perfomunces 
were  in  the  nature  of  histrionic  feats  that 
surprise  far  more  than  th^  satisfy.  Shak* 
Bpere's  heroes  are  not  to  lie  personated  by 
women,  however  deep-toned  their  voices  or 
masculine  their  aspect.    At  the  same  time  it 
is  to  be  said  of  Miss  Cushman's  Bomeo,  not 
only  that  it  secured  eighty  representations 
of  the  tragedy  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre, 
but  that  it  was  a  performance  of  singular 
energy  and  passion.  The  fury  of  the  combat 
with  Tybalt,  and  the  wild  despair  of  the  later 
scenes,  were  rendered  with  amazing  force. 
But  this  great  success explainedinameaanre 
why  certain  of  her  performances  in  female 
characters  failed  to  content. 

Some  suspicion  that  her  popnlarity  would 
not  endure  appears  to  have  troubled  the 
actress.  She  contemplated  but  a  short  stay 
npon  the  stage.  Immediately  after  her  first 
appearance  in  London  she  wrote  to  her 
mother: — " I  have  given  myself  five  years 
more,  and  I  think  at  the  end  of  that  time  I 
will  have  50,000  dollars  to  retire  npon  ;  that 
will,  if  well  invested,  give  us  a  comfortable 
home  for  the  rest  of  our  lives."  She  did 
not  really  take  leave  of  her  profession  until 
1876.  Meanwhile,  however,  she  had  retired 
more  than  once,  but  only  to  return  again ; 
and,  indeed,  she  incurred  some  reproaches 
on  account  of  the  frequency  of  her  fiirewells 
and  the  number  of  her  last  appearances. 
But  during  her  closing  years  she  sufibred 
acutely  from  an  incurable  malady ;  sha 
found  relief  and  some  forge^ulness  in  the 
arduous  "exertions  and  mimio  distresses  of 
the  theatre.  She  diedonFebmary  18,  1876. 

Miss  Stebbins's  memoir  of  her  departed 
friend  is  full  of  interest,  and  is  written  with 
an  affectionate  enthusiasm  that  is  well 
entitled  to  respect.  The  book,  indeed,  may 
take  rank  among  the  best  performances  of 
its  class.  Miss  Cushman  is  shown,  not 
merely  as  an  actress  passing  rapidly  from 
part  to  part^  and  rqjoiciii^  in  the  applanse 
of  her  au^ence,  but  as  a  woman  of  noUe 
character — eamestand  mtellectnal,  generous, 
affectionate,  and  thoroughly  amiable.  The 
record  nught  perh^  be  more  complete  in 
its  earlier  passages,  but  Miss  Stebbins's 
aoquaintanoe  with  Miss  Gnshman  did  not 
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Mutil  1856.  Andliere  and  there 
lukTO  oocarred  some  errors  of  statement.  For 
instanoe,  Ifiae  duhman  did  not  play  Qoeen 
Katharine  on  the  occasion  of  Iboready's 
"  fiuevell  benefit "  at  Drnry  lAne  Theatre. 
The  play  was  then  Macbeth,  the  Lady  Mac- 
beth was  the  late  Mrs.  Warner;  and,  as 
Miss  Stebbins  shoffs  in  another  part  of  the 
book,  in  Febmary,  1851,  when  the  benefit 
took  place,  Miss  CoBhman  was  playing  in 
America.  It  was  in  July,  184S,  when  a 
performance  was  given  at  Dniry  Lane 
Theatre  by  Koyal  command,  on  the  eve  of 
the  actor's  departure  on  his  last  risit  to 
America,  that  Miss  Cashman  appeared  as 
£jitliarine  to  the  Wolsey  of  Misoready. 

DciTOH  Cook. 


MXTBia 


BOTAL  ITAIJAN  OPERA. — FLOTOW'S  "  AIKA." 

liua  DE  Oamoenb  (or  Gamoes  accoiding-  to  Por- 
tuguese spellinK)  might  have  claimed  distant 
r^tionahip  wiui  Vasco  de  Gams  throogh  the 
Qamaa  of  Algarre;  and  both  the  geographer  and 
the  poet  have  suffered  a  emel  late  at  the  nanda  of 
the  opera  Ubrettist.   The  statement  of  a  few  facta 
m  tlM  life  of  Camoens  will  he  BufBciant  to  prove 
the  assertion  ao  &r  as  he  is  concerned.   He  was 
banished  from  the  Ooart  of  Lisbon  about  the  year 
1550,  on  account  of  an  intrigue  with  Donna 
Cateiina  de  Atafde.   He  vras  ahaent  alto^ther 
twenty  ^eaia,  spending  the  ]principal  portion  of 
that  penod  at  Goa,  where  Ins  life  was  for  &e 
most  part  that  of  an  advantnrer.  His  return  to 
Lisbon  was  doe  fo  the  &TOiir  of  a  Captain 
Bsneb^  who  boze  him,  from  motives  of  personal 
13di^,  to  the  land  of  his  fhthen.   But  m  8{nte  of 
thasuceeia  of  his  Lumad  no  good  fortune  awtuted 
lum,  and  the  greatest  of  Portuguese  poets  died 
almost  petuileaa  niae  years  after  hu  return. 
One  of  bia  biographers,  Manoel  Severim  de 
Faria,    says    that    his    personal  appearance 
was  forbiddiiw,  sad  that  he  was  never  married. 
So  mach  for  nieta.   At  the  Paris  Op^ra-Oomique, 
in  December  1843,  was  produced  an  operetta  by 
Baron  von  Flotow,  eoUtled  L'Esclave  de  OamoStu, 
the  libretto  by  Henri  de  St.-Georges.  Accord- 
ii^;  to  this  romancer,  Oamoens  escapes  from  Goa 
with  a  vouthful  Bayadere  who  is  devotedly 
attached  to  him.   Arrived  at  Lisbon,  she  sin^ 
the  soDgB  of  the  poet  through  the  streets  to  obtam 
their  daily  bread.   Her  bcAuty  attracts  tiie  notice 
of  the  long,  and,  in  an  attempt  to  abduct  her,  he 
is  accidentally  wounded  by  Oamoens.  For  this 
act  the  poet  is  oondemned  to  die,  but  the  maidoi 
prodsims  who  he  is,  and  the  king  at  once  lenders 
iKHnsge  to  genioa,  nnally  joining  the  hands  of  the 
loTiis.   There  is  a  certain  prettiness  about  this 
story,  and  the  tooehing  fidelity  of  the  Indian  girt 
■aema  an  sdndrable  theme  for  musical  iUustra- 
tion.   Flotow  was  so  enamoured  of  the  tale  that 
he  amplified  his  work  into  a  three-act  opera, 
whicfa  was  produced  under  the  title  of  Indra  at 
\iaDna  ld  1S63.   It  obtuned  coasiderable  suc- 
txm  at  the  time,  bat  of  recent  years  it  has 
b«e&  ftngotteo,  and  the  composer,  being  pressed 
by  M.  ^udier  for  a  new  work,  turned  nis  old 
material*  to  account.   Thus,  wil^  the  fresh  titte 
jUma  rAeatUatrice,  the  operetta  LEtdane  de  Co- 
mmu  hsa  become  a  fonr>«ct  opera.  Its  reception 
at  the  Salle  Vraitadonr,  in  April  Isst,  vras  Uie 
m«iM  of  eathosiastic,  though  Mdlle.  Albani  was 
dwie  to  play  the  Utle-rdle,  and  it  did  not  appear 

K>hable  that  we  should  heu  the  work  in  London ; 
t  Mr.  Gye  has  deemed  it  wise  to  fulfil  the 
praouw  made  in  his  prospectos,  and  on  Taeeday 
Alma  wss  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  Englien 
■aatems.  Of  the  nsolt  of  that  appeal  there  can 
Kanely  be  two  opinions.  It  is  seldom  that  an 
eppoctumQr  oeeors  for  pronouncdog  a  vwdiet  ao 
uqvalifisd  as  that  vh»h  can  be  gifen  in  the 


pieaent  case.  ^  Mma  is  as  weak  a  production  as  it 
IS  possible  to  imagine.  Designed  on  the  model  of 
grand  opera,  it  is  wearisome  to  the  last  degree  in 
those  portions  which  are  most  ambittoos,  and  in 
others,  where  the  composer  returns  to  his 
former  style,  it  is  not  a  whit  aupetior  to  ophn- 
houffe.  The  command  over  piquant  melody 
and  graceful  method  of  uttwanee  that  Flotow 
evinces  in  Mor^M  seems  to  have  deserted  him. 
When  he  aims  at  pathos  he  uiooeeds  merely  in 
producing  drearioasa ;  when  he  would  he  ehenfhl 
he  becomes  vulgar.  It  would  be  men  waste  of 
time  to  go  miatim  through  the  p^es  of  Rueh  a 
score,  as  there  are  but  two  or  three  numbns  that 
deserve  mentbn,  and  theae  only  for  th^r  promi- 
nence in  the  work,  not  fox  tiieir  musical  beauty. 
In  the  first  act  the  heroine  has  an  elaborate  air, 
"  Dal  sol  badato,"  in  which  the  descriptive  nature 
of  the  words  calls  for  effects  of  muaical  contrast ; 
but  the  composer  egr^oualy  &ils  where  he  ought 
to  have  succeeded  best.  The  Cigarette  Trio  in 
the  second  act  created  much  e£ket  in  Paris :  but 
it  is  re^y  but  a  very  feeble  imitation  of  the 
Spinning  Quartett  in  Martha.  The  tema  for 
Alma  in  the  third  act,  "  Quando  il  ^mo  cade," 
commences  with  a  Gounod-like  series  of  modula- 
tions with  strings  tremokmdo,  and  then  resolves 
itself  into  a  very  commonplace  oAtUetta.  There 
is  not  one  well-constructed  concerted  piece 
throughout  the  opera,  and  the  finales  sie  aingolarlT 
tame.  As  played  at  Covent  Garden  the  fourtn 
act  is  almost  excited  to  malra  way  fbr  a  pic- 
turesque ballet  in  the  third  act,  for  which  Si^or 
Vianesi  has  writteu  the  music.  The  performance 
generally  was  excellent  for  a  fint  night bat 
although  Mdlle.  Albani  sii^  and  acts  charmingly 
as  the  Bantddre,  baitu;  well  supported  by  M, 
Oapoul  as  Camoens,  and  by  Mdlle,  JEtelocca  as  the 
coquettish  wife  of  an  innkeeper,  it  cannot  he  sup- 
posed for  an  instant  that  ^ffM  rJttctmtafriiM  wiU 
teep  the  stage.  HrasT  F.  FAosr. 


AocoRDnra  to  annual  precedent  the  septetta  of 
Beethoven  and  Hummel  were  performed  at  the 
last  Musical  Union  matinSe  on  Tuesday.  The 
reminder  of  the  programme  consisted  of  frag- 
mentarr  or  triBing  pieces,  among  which  was  the 
Andante  from  TscWifcowaky's  quartett  in  D.  This 
beautiful  and  romantic  movement  is  a  &voarite 
at  the  Mudeal  Union,  where  it  may  be  hoped 
that  another  of  the  Russian  composer's  quartetts 
maybeintrodncedonsomefutureoccsBion.  Mdme. 
Montippy-Reinauiy  displayed  hbr  exquisite  teeh- 
nique  ID  a  group  of  pianoforte  solos  which  in- 
cluded Mcoart's  Pattortde  VarUe  in  B  flat,  referred 
to  s  few  weeks  since.  The  melody  of  this  re- 
cently published  trifle  is  very  charming,  and  the 
variations  are  quite  worthy  of  Mozart,  which  is 
saying  not  a  littie.  The  number  of  performers  that 
have  appeared  at  the  Musical  Union  since  its 
foundation  amounts  to  206,  including  48  Engliah, 
31  French,  and  64  Germans.  It  is  a  muster-roll 
to  which  the  veteran  director  may  make  i^htenoe 
with  pardonable  pride. 

It  is  not  our  custom  to  notice  private  benefit 
concerts  in  these  columns ;  but  when  one  such  has 
a  distinctiy  artistic  value,  it  is  only  right  that  an 
exception  should  be  made  in  its  favour.  Such  a 
concert  was  that  given  last  Wednesday  evening  by 
Mr.  Malcolm  Lawsou,  at  the  Royal  Academy  Con- 
cert Room,  Hanover  Square,  at  which  the  concert- 
giver  secured  the  services  of  a  full  orchestra,  and 
the  co-operation  of  the  members  of  the  Gloek 
Societv.  The  ^ogramme  was  of  spedal  interest. 
The  first  jpart  consiBted  of  PuroelU  I^do  and 
Aenea$,  which  waa  aonounced  as  "  first  time  rinee 
1677."  This  may  probably  bs  correct  as  regards 
London ;  but  in  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  pro- 
viniual  societies  seem  to  have  distanced  those  of 
the  metropolis ;  for  we  have  before  us  as  we  write 
a  bill  of  a  oonrart  given  b^  the  Liverpool  Sacred 
Harmonic  and  Put^ell  Society,  under  toe  direction 
of  Mr.  W.  H.  Jude,  on  Sfarch  8,  1877,  at  which 
the  work  in  queition  fanxni  the  seoond  part  of  the 


programme.  Most  smatenis  are  acquainted  with 
FuTcell's  fine  opera — a  truly  remarnble  work,  if 
it  is  remembered  that  it  was  written  before- 
Handel  was  bom.  The  second  part  of  Mr. 
lAWBon's  concert  conusted  of  a  luve  selection 
from  Gluck's  noble  opera  Akttte.  The  choir  or 
the  Gluck  Society  consists  of  about  forty  voices, 
of  good  quality,  and  singing  not  only  with  much 
spurit,  mtt  vnth  considerable  refinement;  while 
the  OTohestm,  though  small,  was  ezeeUent. 
Mr.  lawson  deserves  our  hearty  thanln  in 
affording  ns  the  opportunity  of  hearing  what  on 
Ihe  whde  was  a  very  efficient  rendering  of  music 
fiv  too  much  neglected  by  our  choral  societiea. 

FaAHCOiBBAZiir,a  well-known  French  composer,, 
died  in  Paris  of  apoplezy,  on  the  2nd  inst,  at  the- 
age  of  sixty-two.  U .  ^zin  was  a  native  of  Mar- 
seilles,  and  studied  muuc  at  the  Paris  Conserra- 
tmzflL  irhm  fat  sevnal  years  past  be  had  bear 
PronsBor  of  Compoation.  His  zVokM  tPMarmtmU 
is  a  stendaxd  won  in  Franosw  fields  some  sacmd 
mnric,  and  a  large  nnmber  of  anaooompanied  part- 
songs,  many  of  which  have  obtained  oonudemUe 
popularity,  M.  Basin  composed  several  operas,  the 
most  successful  of  which  were  Le  Tromfitte  de  M, 
U  Fiinee,  Maitre  PateHn  and  Xe  Voyage  «tt  OUns, 
M.  O^sar  fWick  is  spoken  of  as  the  prohaUe  in<^ 
ceflsoK  of  U.  Bazin  at  the  Conserrataueu 

Uhdex  the  titie  of  TKe  Clatme  Con^mionj 
Herr  Pauer  has  just  published  (Angener  and  Go.) 
the  first  Tolnme  of  a  moat  interesting  series  of 
pieces,  most  of  which  have  been  originally  written 
for  the  piano,  while  some  few  have  been  transcribed 
for  that  instrument  by  the  editor.  Explaining  in 
his  Prs&ce  the  object  of  the  publication,  Herr 
Pauer  remarks  that,  while  most  amateurs  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  chief  works  of  the  great 
masters,  such  as  Bach,  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart, 
and  Beethoven,  they  generally  know  little  or 
nothing  of  the  compositions  of  their  contempor- 
aries, who  also  were  not  without  considerable  in- 
fiuence  on  the  development  of  pianoforte  music. 
In  the  present  volume  we  find  a  selection  from  the 
works  of  eighteen  composers,  arranged  in  strictly 
chronological  order,  and  carefully  fmgered  by  the 
editor,  Speramens  are  given  of  Oorelli,  Kuhnan, 
Oonperin,  Telemaon,  Matheson,  Scarlatti,  Rameau, 
J.  S.  Bach,  Handel,  Marcello,  W.  F.  Bach,  Para- 
dies,  0.  P.  E.  Bach,  Haydn,  J.  0.  Bach.  Boeche- 
rini,  Clnnenti,  and  Mozart  Of  some  of  these 
composers  only  one  piece  is  given ;  but  the  more 
important  are  represented  by  several  works,  the 
whole  volume  containing  nearly  sixty  pieces, 
man^  of  considerable  len^h.  The  selection  is  of 
special  interest  from  an  historical  point  of  view  \ 
and  the  work  is  engraved  in  the  beet  German 
style,  while  the  handsome  binding  and  general 
appearance  of  the  volume  render  it  very  suitable 
for  a  gift-book. 

We  have  ree^ved  from  Messrs.  Metder  and  Go. 
the  vocal  score  of  Mr.  Arthur  Sullivan's  comic 
opera  S.M.S.  Pinafore.  As  compared  ^rith  bia 
previous  effusions  of  the  same  character — IVial 
by  Juiy  and  The  Sorcerer — the  music  preeoits  but 
littie  mve^mee,  and,  indeed,  in  several  instances 
we  have  the  familiar  numbers  reset,  and  but 
slighUy  varied  in  the  process.  Thus,  the  Admiral's 
BOog,  "  When  I  was  a  lad,"  suggests  at  once  the- 
Judge's  song  in  Trial  by  Jury ;  some  of  the  themes 
in  uie  finale  to  the  first  act  are  ungularly  like 
those  in  the  corresponding  portion  of  The  Sorcerer ; 
and,  apeakiDg  generally,  the  resemblance  is  too 
distinct  throughout  to  be  unnoticed  by  all  who 
have  made  acquaintance  with  the  earlier  works. 
To  enter  into  serioos  critidsm  from  the  mnsidan's 
point  of  view  would  be  worse  than  uselesa. 
There  are  brightness,  tuneftilneasj  and  abundance 
of  melody  of  a  weak  description  m  S,M,8,  Ptmt' 
fore,  and  the  pronounced  natures  of  opSra-hoaffe 
of  the  French  school  are  agreeably  conspicuoua 
by  their  absence.  We  readily  grant  that,  if  it 
were  a  matter  of  choice  between  La  Orande 
Du^eeee  and  S.M.S.  Pitutfore.  we  should  prefer 
to  listen  to  the  latter.  But  thii,  after  all,  is  but 
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negattve  pruse.  This  ie  not  the  place  to  speak  of 
the  litfliaij  merits  of  BIr.  Qilberts  pieces,  but  it 
must  be  corundered  a  matter  for  legret  that  one  of 
.oar  foremost  English  musuianfl  should  have  sab- 
■sided  into  a  maker  of  tunes  for  borlesqaes. 
Better  work  than  this  is  looked  for  from  the  com- 
poser of  Th»  TeHi»Mt  muns ;  and  we  eannot  bnt 
iiope  lint  Ur.  Stuimi,  as  soon  as  his  health  diall 
hi^pily  permit,  will  address  himaelf  to  something 
more  worthy  of  Iiis  great  alnlity. 


sxw  pvbucahonb. 

Alger  (W.  B.},  A  Oritlcal  BlaUay  ol  the  Doctrlno  of  a 

¥atnnhUo,roj8Yo  (TrUbner)  18/0 

Arnold  (U .).  Selected  Poeem,  Itmo  (Macmlllan)  4/« 

BBlkI«(B.  B.),  The  DramKUa  Unities,  13mo....  (Tt11biiv)  S/S 
BftUant^  (fi.  U.)f  The  Oaal  IiUnd,  new  ed.,  or  Sro 

<NelK>n>  8/6 
Bnuon  (B.  H.),  BcneOMw  Domlniu,  Tid.  iL,  ISmo 

(Hvce)  8/S 

Bamai  (B.  U.>,  Benedlettu  Domlniu,  3  rote,  la  1,  limo 

(Hajes)  7/0. 

BoUer  (Ii.).  PoeiBB,CTSTO....  (SlmpUn,  UanhaU  b  Co.)  e/0 
Batter  (O,  W.),  The  ItOid'e  Host :  or,  'Uaaaaa  fram  the 

Book  of  JoebDA,  or  870   (Oliphant)  S/0 

CnilunaQ  (C.))  Her  Letters  uid  Memoirs  of  hei  Life,  Sro 

(TrttbDor)  1^8 

Aiy  (t/*  AMf,  vol.  Jan.  to  June,  16TS,  4to  (Strahan)  «/0 

Denlson  (Q.  AO,  Hotea  of  Uj  Life,  18DA-1878,  8to  (Eodder)  13/0 

De  qiilnoeir*e  mmjt,  er  6to  (Ward  St  Lock)  8/8 

EUot  (OOi  SOKM  famtOaA  Life,  voL  IL,  ISnw 

(W.  Blackwood)  S/0 
'Emm  (W.)i  Treetlso  on  the  Law  of  Principal  and  A^ent, 

Contracts  and  a^rte,  roy  Sro  (UazweU)  80/0 

-Oaidlner  (T.),  The  Sunlit  Talley  and  tbe  Patb  that  led  to 

iljlSmo  (UamUUm)  S/e 

'Ofmao  (B.  JJ,  Oomuu  1^  Oood,a  Tragedr,  i2mo 

(TaithfnD)  S/6 

&atton(J.),QDMaofB01iea^Ume   (Wame)  S/0 

Edmon  (U.  O),  A  UtOs  WeMan  Fknnr,  iSmo 

(HarouWard)  S/D 
Hill  (G.  B.),  Dr.  Johnson,  hla  Friends  and  Us  Orttlea,  or 

Sro   <Smitb,EIdcr4ak)  8/0 

Hope  (H.).  Boydeohnnrt,  a  Horel,  a  toIb,  cr  8to 

(Bemliigton)  81/6 
Hnghe^  Bold:  ol  InapeoUon :  Qoestlona  In  Qeogzaphr, 

12mo,pU;.   (Hughes)  3/0 

JenUns  (B.),HaTeFhoIme:  or,  the  Apotheosis  of  Jingo,  cr 

8to  (Mnllan)  6/0 

Labilllec  (F.  P.),  Early  History  of  the  Colony  of  Tiotoria, 

2  Tote,  or  8to    (S.  Low)  31/0 

Leigh  (H.  8.),  A  Town  Qatland  :  a  Colleotlini  of  Lyrics, 

cr  8vD  (CSiatto  Si  WludoB)  0/0 

Zondon  aedtlw.  rol.  xzzUL,  Sro  .»  (8.  Low)  10/^ 

LonsfeDow  (H.  W.)>  Poetical  Works,  red  Una  ed.,  cr  8to 

(KoutMse)  «/< 
Uiller  (S.  H.),  and  B.  B.  J.  SkertcUy.  Tbe  Faolatid,  Past 

and  Present,  roy  Sro  (Longmans)  81/6 

Uocn  (0.).  Ufe  of,  by  SmUes,  4ti)  ed.,  Sro  . .  (Bootledge)  16/0 
■OllTsr  (Uia.),  The  Oleditooea  and  the  Siege  of  OoUaw,. 

lamo   (Hamilton)  S/8 

Orld's  Paatl,  lltamlly  trsnalatod  by  B.  Morgan,  12nio 

<(3omI>h)  3/0 

Fl^filr  (W.  B.),  iMfttlae  on  Sdenoe  and  Praotico  of  Hld- 

wlfeiT,  Snd  ed.,  3  toIs^  Sto  (Smith,  BIder  Si  Co.)  38/0 

FostOfflooDinBtoiT  :  Cfteahlro,  royal  8to  (Kelly)  16/0 

Saodle  (MO,  Por  Brer :  an  Baeaj  on  Btemal  Punish. 

ment,  or  SVo   (W eeteyas  Conferonco  Offlce)  3/6 

Begnlations  for  Tolnntfler  Porce,  1878,  Sro  (Clowee)  3/S 

Boe  (B.  P.),  From  Jeat  to  Bamest,  cr  8to  (Ward  s  Look)  S/B 
Koe(B.F.),WhatOan8heDa?or8TO....(Ward  jiLock)  8/6 
-Sawyer  (J.),  Antomatic  Arithmetic,  a  new  System,  obi 

(BeU  &  Bon)  10/6 

A>ott(arW.),  byB.H.  Hntton,or6TO  (Haomillan)  3/6 

-SooU  (Sir  W.),  Old  MortaUtr,  rol.  I.,  illustrated,  l!mo 

(Black)  2/8 

Scott  (Sir  WO.  Poetical  Worka,      iL,  Sro  (Black)  8/6 

Smith  (B.),  Wunwrka  placedby  Antborit?  la  the  £lng^ 

Highway,  cr  Sro  (Wealeyan  Oonfereace  OfDce)  B/6 

fltnttwi  <B.  IL),  The  WwU  on  Wheels:  or,  Ctoiagea 

with  their  HMaKlcaIAwMlattoni,te,4to  ..  (TrUboer)  SO/0 
ttnart  (B.  IL),  Tbe  HHag*  Horn*,  ftnd  other  Poems,  1 2mo 

(J.Parker)  S/« 
flwlnbrnoie  (A.  C),  Poms  and  Ballads,  vol.  II.,  cr  Svo 

(Chatto  &  Windns)  9/0 
^mons((}.  JO.  British Balnfall,  1877.  Sro  ....(Stanford)  5/0 
rniackczay  (W.  K.),  Virginians,  roL  i.,  cr  aro 

(Smlttt,  Elder  &  Co.)  3/6 
Timbs(J.), Qnlaritieiol  LoBaan,iuwed.,roy8ro 

(Virtue)  31/0 

WatUns  CP.  B.},  Bpeke  Betmoni  prwdied  at  All  Saints', 

or  Sto  (Hamilton)  4/0 

Wilde  (0.),  Hewdlgate  Pilae  Poem  -.  Barenna,  cr  Sro 

(SimiAiu,  UarshaU  4  Co.)  I/S 
Votk  aboot  the  Vin  Dials  cr  Sro  (UaomUlan)  6/0 
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Swrnumfs  VoKm  uxD  Baxusr,  by  aso.  Euktb. 

BDBT   ,  39 

Dsnuoim'a  Awbb  "f^*",  bj  the  Bar.  T.  E. 

OHBme   36 

J«rtfa  Ln  ov  jbobwhih,  ij  w.  TS.  fiunBintT.  37 

Fnoati^  Bouu,  Fir  ihd  Pbbbbit,  br  Amuw 
tnuos  37 

uAbbuxi'i  Akbus  ow  Tmxhu,  br  BBOBsr  Mnsa  .  33 

Homujni'e  BvnxKi  ct  tbm  iMQurarnon.  tbeBer. 

H.  N.  OXZHHAK  39 

Nsw  NOTXU,  br  theBer.  Sr.  Lirudujc  ...  81 

BxcBKT  TSBSl  33 

HOTRS  IXD  JSnn  ■.••.(..84 

Katm  om  TUvn  86 

UAaiMom  in  Bmswe  ,86 

TBI  Offniraai  Bbpobt,  IL,bjKoT  Thous  .  .  86 
FsKDroLnnn,  DrtheBer.  Dr.  Edkks  ...  88 
svaonD  Boon  89 

CiOBBXBPONDXKCB 

DtffTttt  (n  Mutic  tt{  the  Uniteriify  nf  London,  by  Prof- 
Jobs  Hnllah;  OtrUTt  TItU  "Oe  Lord"  in  the 
TJOrd  Ootpel,  by  X.  Tyler ;  Tlu  pending  of  tltt 

.  iroMyt/ A)tertiniiMtt,by  the  Ber.  Dr.OrDaart; 
A  proMl4  PartraU     Ftdaigo dt Mmt^Otn,^ 
Gerald  B.  Daries;  The  Athmolean  Mtuam  at 
Oitford,  by  Grevllle  J,  CHiester       .      .      .  SMI 
Uasterb'  Bditioh  or  HmmEr'a  Blbmsrut  Oouebi 

or  Botaxt,  by  Br.  H.  Taoibit  ,     .     .     .     .  41 

SCHMIOT  OH  XH8  VOWBL  SySTKU  OF  THE  ABZAH  LUT* 

GrAQBS,  by  Prof.  J.  Bbtb  41 

CoNanbe  ItmcaiUT^DsrAi.  dss  Boibkcxs  Bthxoqu* 

pmQUSS  43 

ScBKCi  STom  (FHXgiozoaT ;  Obkustbt  usd  Ukcb- 

ALOaX}  43 

umsos  ov  Socnsiu  44 

Lksormaxt'b  La  ICoHKAn  dahs  L'AxTiQurnt^  by 

Fsaor  OAsmisB  4S 

Abt  TBUBown  AT  BmLnraroK  House,  Iqr  Un. 

Chaklis  Hkatos  40 

Aat  Hons  VBOH  FiOBiKcs,  by  Ifdme.  Tillabi  .  40 
NoTss  OH  An  urs  Abobuouht  ....  47 
&rxBBiKB'  CsABLom  Cdsbvax  :  HiH  Lm  akd 

LXTTEItB,  tiy  Ddtton  Oooc  48 

BOTAL  ITAUAH  OPlRAw—PLOTOW'a  "  AUU,"  byE.F. 

FBora  49 

Udko  2Toxa,  Hnr  PnBuomnn    •     .     .  49-so 


Will  he  ready  in  a  few  days,  VOLUME 
Xin.  of  the  AOADEMTt  January  to  June, 
1878,  hound  in  ehth,  prtee  lOe.  0A3B8 
fvr  BINDUfO  VdUstM  XIU.,  nma  ready, 
price  2$. 

AU  Bach  Numbers  of  the  ACAVEJUY  may 
he  held  from  the  commencement  of  the  puhU~ 
eaUcn  m  October,  1869. 


AaBNomB. 

Oopies  of  the  Acadeut  can  he  obtained  every 
SatwrdoAf  morning  in  Edhtbubgh  of  Mr. 
Menzibs;  in  Bcbun  of  Messrs.  W.  H, 
Smith  and  Sons  ;  in  Mahohestbb  of  Mr. 
J.  Hetwood.  Ten  day$  (^fler  date  of  puhli- 
eaUon,  in  New  Yobe,  of  Messrs.  G.  F. 
Putkam's  Sons.  There  are  alfo  Agencies  in 
twelve  of  the  princ^al  dUee  of  the  TXoma 
and  West  of  the  TJhited  States. 

FASIS. 

Oopiee  can  he  obtcaned  in  Paris  every  SeUur' 
day  morning  <^  H.  FoTHBEnroHAH,  8  Bus 
Neuve  dee  OqpHcutw. 


FOR  TWENTY-ONE  DAYS  ONLY.— 
RDSSIAir  CBISIS— la  eoMCQaeMa  ef  a  lam  Bartua  taa 
bclDE  nnsble  to  meet  thslr  aMeptsnots  owliig  to  t£*  we  startUnc 
dejnslstlMi  of  lbs  pamr  nmWe—fcrnwrly  totUi  u.  3d-mai  mow  tmlj 

Li.  iatr.-.awEm|ire  Sewing  Hadtlne  Comiiui7,«f  I4T  VkMiU  Street, 
Londoo,  B.C.,  hsra  been  enabled  topureluMe  for  oaA  1,000  flrst-^aa 
BewlDc  U&chiuM  at  abont  oae-fourth  of  thalr  real  value.  This 
nuehlne,  paunted  u  Uie  "  Utile  Oeni,"  b  atMolnloiy  without  a  rirat 
In  the  maikeL  •  It  b  ffuanuiteed  to  pmdnoe  flr«t-elasiwwiin>aitAlpat 
ttMiats^Bsailr 

AUABTELl 

WHS  sUMiet  per  mlnata.  and  may  ba  Uuronshlr  depended  upon  ts 

ererrrtapect. 

PRICE  OHLT  K».  td.  BACH. 
The  lowert  amonnt  at  which  a  r)od  reliable  SewiaslIaBhlDe  has  erv 
been  oilbred  to  the  pntiUc.  To  prerent  dbappointmeDt.ud  to  easiite 
early  execution,  orders,  wltb  F.Q.O.  for  tft.  made  payable  at 
Oeneral  Port  Office,  to  Ur.  W.  Ssrgent,  Manver,  Etnpir*  Sewing 
Haehiiis  Companr,  117  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.G.,  iboabl  be 
sent  tn  u  *ood  u  poirible,  ifnoe  the  demand  for  the  Machine  will  ns- 
doubtedlrbe  far  In  exeew  of  the  limited  rtock  on  hand. 

N.B — The  Maehtiie*  wilt  be  fbrwarded  per  re  tarn,  careftilly  pad«d, 
to  all  parti  of  Qreat  Britain  and  IrvUnd.  AddioHei  moat  be  plablr 
writtMi.and  anr  maeUne  not  approred  of  will  be  Ivmedlately  ex- 


.  .._Jti  In  the  eonntrr  wtll  find  this  an  admirable  opportnnlty  Ibr 
obtaining  a  flnt-«l««i  Sewimt  Machine  direct  from  the  eowrimtce  lew 
both  the  maanftcturcT'i  aoifthe  retiJter'i  i»x>flU,  which  onuUy  anKmnt 
to  6S  per  cent.,  snd  which  come  from  the  pubilc  pocket. 

TothoMlD  wut  of  ■  Hrellhood  thli  luchlne  will  be  agreatboon, 
making,  silt  doe*, about  1.000  ittlehea  per  minute.  The  prouaearulnc 
to  the  owner  for  one  veek'i  work  with  the  "little  Qem"  wUI  dear 
the  expenn  originally  Incumd  la  pucbaiiBg  It. 

Ho  application  will  be  teeeired  after  tweuvone  dm  from  Oila  date, 
as  a  comilal  flim  has  tbe  renual  of  any  Ian  on  hand  Myood  that  doe. 
(Signed)  WALTEB  SABOXHT. 

BUPIBE  SEWINO  UACHnn  OOlCFAKT. 
 U7  QuEBM  YioToaiA  BraagT.  Loimw.  B.C. 

ftlBEBEOE  BANE.   Established  1861. 

»«Mewrthamto»  BnlMtngs. Cheneery  l.ane_PKP03rtB 
nostfed  at  laTBRBST  tm  stated  periods  or  repayaUa  on  demsod. 
Oumat  Aeeooale  OMued  with  ptraoni  properly  Inbodnced.  and 
iDtereat  allowed  on  the  lolnlKKun  aoattUybalanoaa.  No  dhatse  nada 
fi)rkeeB(ngacBonnts.  Letten  of  Credit  and  OretilaiKMcs  Issued. 

The  Bank  undwtakee  the  eortodr  of  BscnrUiei  «f  Curtemia,  eaS 
tbaColleetlonef  ffiHiofBicbsnge.Dlrldendi,  and  Oonpona.  Soeks 
and  Shane  porehaaed  maA  Mid,  and  Advancee  made  ttieteoa. 

Oflloe  houe  from  lO  till  t,  exoepting  Saturday!  i  then  Ireia  ID  to  1. 
On  Haadus  the  Bank  Is  open  udUiTp.k. 

A  pSSGU.  wtthftOl  •^^S'iS.«&orr.Ma«.,r. 


PEPPER'S  QmNINE  and  IRON  TONIO 

ForiBes  sod  Enriehee  the  Biood. 
Strengtheai  the  Harm  and  Mun^ar  AntetB. 
Promotes  Appetite  sad  Improret  Dlgetaoa. 
Animates  the  Bpbrlls  and  lleatal  Facaltles. 
Thoroughly  revnlts  Oat  genaral  bodily  health,  and  indncss  a 
propsr  healthy  aondlHoa  of  tbe  Narrons  and  Fhytieal  Fonaa. 


PEPPER'S  QUININE  and  IRON  TONIO. 

J-  Bottl..ee.Mial^».^«^^ 

tptftepwparaaenof  ttlsTonlc  thegreatssCearab  eMf^sad.  n  la 

a  faithlnl  oompound  of  Qalolne.  the  u^re  prinidple  of  Tallov  Cln- 
DhoDft.  or  Pemrlui  Bark,  blended  vltli  a  refined  trnitworthy  prcpara* 
tion  of  Iron,  produoed  in  >  iorm  which  the  ezperleoee  of  ataay  yeuw 
hai  proT«tl  the  belt.  It  offira  a  ready  uewu  of  gidnfaig  the  itrength 
sad  other  beneflti  sflbrded  by  Quinine  and  Iran,  wKhont  any  fru  ot 
ill  BOOM nmoei,.  The  name  of  J.  Pappia  ii  Mgued  in  red  ink  tta  the 


O'ARAXAOUM   and   PODOPHYT.T.IN.  —  A 

Sold  oombinaUcoi  ft>r  Derangement  of  the  Urer,  particalarly 
wlMB  arlitog  from  illglit  ooDcestlon.  By  gently  MlmnlaUng  the  wtkn 
of  the  Urcr  and  slightly  movtrg  tb»  boweli,  the  hearr,  drowsy  fading^ 
wlthseontloaiof  fiilneei,  headache,  pain  beneath  the  ibourdera.  and 
other  Indieatlqni  of  Dyipepaia  are  lemored.  Taiaxaenm  and  Podo- 
^IU»lsmnehsaj»raanealiittttf  or  Une  plU,  and  onHa  aa  aSMtve 
br  Mnerinc  bUaZftepared  W  2.  PuvMk  ttJ  iKttHihaH  Osmt 
BoaS,  London,  wltosa  name  mnstM  OB  the  labd.-Botttas  I*.  Uaod 
«s.SdLesab,  iRddbraUOemists. 


T  .OOEY  ER'S  SULPHUR  HAIR  RESTOREB. 

Larn  bottles,  b.  ad.  Rwtona  the  Colour  to  grey  hair  in  a  fcw 
dan.  I^be«t,saSMt.  and  eheapesl.  QniM  eqaal  to  expndre  anas. 
Sewhy  Ohenwiis  and  BriidiBseois. 


BUPTirBBS.-BT  BOTAJ.  LBTTBSS  FATBHT. 

WHITE'S  MOO -MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS 

V'  COMPAKrgjnillBd). 

WHITE'S  MOC-UAIK  LBVBB  TRUSS  li  illowed  by  upwards  «f 
MO  Hedlcal  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  aflteUri  larcntion  InlheaaralHB 
treatmeot  of  HEBHIA.  The  uwof  the  iteeliprlng.io  often  hurtfbl 
bt  iti  eStet*.  li  here  arolded,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  anund  the 
body,  while  the  requislta  redRlng_  power  ii  supped  by  the  MOC- 
lUJH  FAD  and  FATBKT  LEvEfi,  BtUn^  with  lO  much  esse  and 


  that  It  esuMt  be  detected,  and  mar  be  «om  during  alaca, 

A  dewripUre  eireular  may  be  had.  and  the  Tram  (which  cannot  tul 
to  fit)  forwarded  by  poet,  on  the  eircomferenoeof  the  body  two  Inchca 
below  the  hlpi  beug  sent  to  the  Huufictnrer, 

Ur.  WHITi;,  ns  Piccadilly,  London. 
nngleTmse,  Ui.,  ns.,  H(.M.,  and  ai«.«d,i  peetage&ee.  Donbla 
ditto.  SU-S^To^,  and  tls.u:  I  postage  Ikee.  UmUMoal  ditto.  «ak  ud 
UaSo.  ■  analWe  ftes. 
~  '  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post  OOeai 
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LITERATURE. 

"LXS  OEIOINES  DB  LA  FRAHCB  COSTBHPOEAINE." 

The  Bevoluiim.  By  H.  A.  Taine,  D.C.L. 
Translated  b7  John  Darand.  Vol.  L 
(Dald/,  Zsbister  &  Co.) 

Thb  fini  volnme  of  M.  Tame's  neat  work 
on  the  Or^in  of  Contemporary  IVanoe,  en- 
titled The  Old  SSgunet  was  receired  witti 
almoet  nnanimons  commendation.    A  point 
of  detail  here  and  them  might  be  open  to 
diacQBsion,  bat  his  picture  of  the  oanses  of 
^BBolntion  which  were  at  work  in  the  ancten 
regime,   and  of  the  elements  of  disorder 
which  were  so  life  in  France  when  the  Re- 
Tolntion  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  o^t, 
was  almost  universally  admired  as  equally 
imthful  and  sbiking.   His  second  volume, 
ffhich  is  likewise  the  firat  of  the  two  dealing 
"with  the  reroIatioDary  period,  has  met  with 
a  Tuy  different  reception.    It  has  been  the 
olgect  of  the  moat  opposite  criticisms,  of  the 
xaoBt  pwwimiate  ocmtrorersies.   On  all  hands 
it  liu  been  treated,  not  as  an  historical  work, 
bat  as  a  politioal  pamphlet.   The  eulogies 
which  it  naa  received  can  scucely  have  been 
flattering  to  M.  Taine,  for  they  almost  all 
appeared  in  journals  hitherto  accustomed 
to  attack  him  with  a  violence  akin  to 
inanity  whidi  applauded  in  him  a  real  or 
snppomd  enemy  of  the  Hepublic,  and  whioh 
saw  him  already  converted  to  Catholicism 
after  having  been  converted  to  Monarchy. 
Nor  can  the  attacks  to  which  he  has  beea 
exposed  have  greatly  affected  him  as  a  rule, 
since  they  generally  bore  the  stamp  of  too 
evident  party  bias ;  they  came  from  those 
who,  compelled  to  do  battle  day  by  day  for 
the  modem    principle    of  liberty  and 
equality,  the  conquest  of  which  dates  in 
Fiance  from  the  Bevolntion,  saw  in  M.  Taine 
a  systematic  enemy  and  detractor  of  that 
Berolntion.    Among  all  the  criticisms  on 
M.  Taine,  favotirable  or  unfavourable,  from 
the  Right  or  from  the  Left,  there  are  very 
few  which  took  seriously  the  words  of  his 
Prefiu» :  "  I  have  written  this  book  as  if  my 
subject  had  been  ihe  revolntions  of  Florence 
or  Athens.    This  is  history,  nothing  more." 
^  Taine  certainly  believes  that  he  has 
Written  in  this  spirit,  but  there  is  no  one  at 
the  present  day,  not  only  in  France  but  in 
Europe,  who  is  capable  of  writing  ou  the 
Freach  Berolution  with  the  impartiality  and 
■elCisolation  which  H.  Taine  boasts  of.  I 
will  add  that  this  impartiality  was  more 
difficult  of  attainment  for  him  than  for 
most,  for  even  those  who  have  not  the 
Hoooar  of  his  personal  acquaintance  can  seo 
from  many  a  passage  in  his  books  that  he  is 
to  be  reckoned  among  those  who  have  nq  con- 


fidence in  the  political  present  or  future  ot 
France,  who  see  in  democracy  little  but  its 
dangers  and  its  errors,  and  who  believe  that 
the  downfall  of  aristocracy  and  monarchy 
deprived  a  great  centralised  oountay  like 
France  of  indispensable  elements  of^  order 
and  oivilisation.  Nor  do  I  see  why  a  philo- 
sophical historian  who  is  studying  the  origm 
of  the  social  and  politioal  condition  of  his 
country  should  be  debarred  &om  using  the 
experience  of  the  present  to  form  a  judgment 
on  the  past,  from  thinking  of  the  France 
of  to-day  when  speaking  of  the  France 
of  yesterday.  This  splendid  freedom  from 
human  passion  of  which  M.  Taine  mis- 
ti^enly  boasts  is  no  more  desirable  than  it 
is  attainable. 

What  M.  Taine  is  entitled  to  say  is  that 
he  has  not  directed  his  witicism  to  some 
ftttfticnlar  &ct,  to  some  particular  personage 
of  contemporary  history ;  that  his  ideas  have 
not  been  tiie  result  of  any  recent  rancour  or 
alarm,  but  of  a  general  conception  which 
has  long  existed  in  germ  in  his  mind,  which 
has  ripened  slowly,  and  to  which  contempo- 
rary events  may  possibly  have  given  a 
slightly  wider  development  and  a  more 
sombre  colouring.  In  1863  he  wrote  of 
Hobbes  in  his  Hittory  of  BngUgh  Literature, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  471 

"  Ou  voyalt  chez  lui  comme  chez  Descartes,  mais 
Avec  ezc^  et  en  plus  haut  relief,  la  forme  d'eaprit 
qui  fit  par  toute  rEuro[»e  I'&ge  dassique :  nan  pas 
l  iDdSpeudance  de  rinspiratiou  et  du  g^me  comme 
ik  la  Renuuance :  non  pas  la  maturity  des 
m^thodes  ezp^rimentales  et  des  concepdons  d'en- 
eemble  comme  dans  rag;e  present ;  mais  I'md^ 
pendance  de  la  raiaon  msonnante,  qui  ^cartant 
t'imagination,  raSranchissant  de  la  tradition, 
pratiquant  mal  Tezp^rience,  troave  dans  la  logiqae 
sa  reine,  dans  les  matb^matiques  son  module,  dans 
le  discoaiB  son  oi^ne,  dans  la  sociSt^  polie  son 
auditoire,  dans  les  v^rit^s  moyennes  son  emploi, 
dans  rhomme  abstrait  aa  matidre,  dans  I'idtelo^ 
aa  formole,  dans  la  R^volutioa  fian^tuse  sa  gloire 
et  sa  condamnation,  son  triomphe  et  sa  fin." 

These  lines  contain  in  germ  the  very  sum 
and  subatance  of  M.  Taine's  last  two  volumes. 

What  has  evidently  impressed  M.  Taine 
in  the  history  of  France  in  the  nineteenth 
century  is  the  incapacity  for  providing  her- 
self with  a  stable  Government  which  that 
country  has  experienced  ;  the  disproportion 
between  the  violence  of  her  efforts,  the 
greatness  of  her  hopes,  and  the  poverty  of 
the  results.  To  criticise  a  work  fairly  one 
must  obviously  begin  by  forming  a  clear 
idea  of  the  author's  object,  of  the  problem 
which  he  has  set  himself  to  solve.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  question  whioh  M.  Taine  has 
aeked  himself  is  this: — "Why  has  France 
suffered  so  many  revolutions,  none  of  which 
has  given  rise  to  any  durable  political  settle- 
ment ?  "  In  his  first  volnme  he  explained 
the  causes  of  the  collapse  of  the  anden 
regime.  In  the  seoond  be  shows  why  the 
Revolution  of  '89  ended  in  the  Reigu  of 
Terror.  His  third  volume  will  prove  that 
the  Terror  led  of  necessity  straight  to 
despotism ;  while  the  fourth  will  be  t£e  con- 
demnation of  the  Napoleonic  system,  which, 
after  it  had  changed  France  into  a  barrack 
and  a  gigantic  police-office,  proved  unable 
to  guarantee  either  the  frontiers  of  the 
country  or  the  imperial  throne. 

If  the  subjects  of  M.  Taine's  second 
volnme  be  oircnmscribed  within  these  limits 


it  is  not  open  to  much  criticism.  In  the 
first  book,  "  Spontaneous  Anarchy,"  he 
shows  that  firam  the  early  months  of  1789, 
&mine  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the 
unbounded  hopes  which  the  promise  of  re- 
forms had  awakened  in  all  mmds,  produced 
general  disorder  and  crime.  Soon  the  mob, 
which,  through  the  absence  or  impotence 
of  any  public  force,  reigns  supreme,  takes 
the  Bastille,  pillages  the  breadshops  and  the 
com-stores,  ill-tr^ts  the  nobles,  dictates  to 
the  King  and  the  Assembly;  the  people, 
anticipating  the  hoped-for  reforms,  refuses 
to  recognise  any  authority,  rejects  all  burdens 
and  usurps  all  rights.  In  the  second  book, 
"  The  Constituent  Assembly  and  its  Work," 
we  see  that  the  members  of  that  Assembly 
had  neither  sufficient  enlightenment  to  form 
a  just  idea  of  the  reforms  to  be  undertaken, 
nor  the  calmness  and  independence  necessuj 
to  achieve  a  wise  and  mature  result.  Thej 
worked  hurriedly,  in  the  midst  of  exmtement 
and  disorder,  and  under  the  pressure  of  in- 
surrection. They  destroyed  things  which  they 
should  have  preserved.  The  suppression  of 
feudal  rights  was  aocomj^hed  in  hot  haste, 
it  produced  disturbance  in  all  social  relations, 
and  at  once  ruined  the  nobles  and  stirred  up 
the  passions  of  the  peasantry  against  them ; 
the  Civil  Constitution  of  the  clergy  deprived* 
the  Constituent  Assembly  of  a  powerful' 
element  of  strength  and  influence  by  alienat- 
ing the  Church,  and  sowed  broadcast  the- 
seods  of  civil  war.  The  creations  of  the 
Assembly  nowhere  afforded  a  solid  basis  for 
the  construction  of  a  new  social  and  political 
ordo-.  The  King  is  powerless,  in  possessioiL 
of  but  one  sin^  right — the  veto — which 
renders  him  odious  without  aUowiog  him 
any  freedom  of  action.  In  the  Departments 
and  the  municipalities,  the  suppression 
of  any  delegated  authority  from  the  central 
power,  and  the  system  of  election  as  sole 
source  of  all  judicial  and  administrative 
functions,  render  impossible  any  resistance 
to  local  disorders.  There  is  no  regularity  in 
the  action  of  authority,  and  the  elements  of 
order  are  everywhere  powerless  or  annulled. 
The  third  book,  "  The  Constitution  applied," 
shows  us  the  growth  of  disorder  iu  1790 
and  1791 ;  the  unbridled  frenzy  of  popular 
passions ;  the  trade  in  com  interrupted  by 
the  popnlacia  at  the  very  moment  when 
nothii^but  its  free  oiromation  could  pre- 
vent a  fiunine ;  forests,  preserves,  huntmg- 
gronnds  destroyed  in  a  few  months;  the 
country-houses  burnt,  the  nobles  massacred 
or  outraged  ;  the  collection  of  taxes  rendered 
impossible ;  the  army  disorganised. 

This  picture  is  no  rough  and  abstract 
sketch ;  it  is  composed  of  a  multitude  of 
minute  special  details,  gathered  with  infinite 
patience  from  the  Archives  of  Paris  and  the 
Departments.  M.  Taine  has  borrowed  the 
whole  substance  of  his  book  from  oontem- 
porary  documents.  It  is,  in  truth,  simply  an 
accumulation  of  facts,  tested  and  classified. 
In  most  cases  the  exact  text  of  the  docu- 
ments is  quoted,  and  their  source  indicated. 
Nothing,  thaK)fore,  could  be  more  poaitive, 
more  irrefutable  than  H.  Taine's  book,  and 
the  condnsion  which  every  reader  will  draw 
from  it  ia  that  whioh  history  itself  drew 
from  these  events  eighty  years  ago :  this 
phantom  monarchy  was  doomed  to  dis- 
appear; this  Coiistitntion  without  cohesion 
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was  doonmi  to  periah.  This  uiarchy  waa 
doomed  to  increase  more  and  more  till  it 
reached  its  onlminat<ing  point  in  the  Terror. 
Gonceired  with,  the  eimpUcity  of  conBcions 
strength,  foonded  on  endless  researches 
among  original  docnments,  written  in  the 
nerrons  and  animated  style  to  whichM.  Taine 
has  accnstomed  us,  this  new  volnme  is  alto- 
gether a  most  remarkable  work,  anditappears 
to  me  difficult  to  contradict  either  its  con- 
tents, or  the  coDolosion  which  naturallj  fol- 
lows from  it  and  which  I  have  jnst  indicated. 

Bat  why  then  has  it  met  with  snch  a  host 
of  auailaats  ?  The  first  reason  is  that  M. 
Taine  baa  given  his  book  a  title  fhr  too  com- 
prehensive for  its  contents.  We  expect  to 
find  in  it  the  "Ori^  of  Contemporary 
Vwaoo" — t.e.,  what  in  the  history  of  the 
^ears  17B9-1792  has  exercised  a  dorable 
tuflaenoe  on  the  history  of  the  nineteenth 
oentnry.  Bat  what  do  we  actnally  find  ? 
Simply  the  reasons  why  the  Constitation  of 
1791  could  not  live.  Certainly  it  is  well  for 
us  to  know  the  errors  of  our  fathers  in  order 
that  we  may  not  repeat  them ;  but  this  is 
only  one  side  of  the  question.  The  history 
of  French,  society  for  the  last  ninety  years 
is  not  wholly  to  be  looked  for  in  the  history 
of  our  political  evolutions  and  revolutions. 
Thore  is  a  vast  mass  of  laws,  of  institutions, 
of  ideas  and  sentiments  whi(di  were  created 
or  spread  by  the  Bavolntion,  which  have 
becfnne  the  very  foundations  of  onr  national 
life,  whioh  no  political  reform  has  shalron. 
Of  all  this  If.  Taine  says  nothing.  The 
French  Bevolution  was  only  one  form  of  the 
great  social  revolution  which  began  in  the 
sixteenth  oentory,  and  waa  accomplished 
everywhere  in  the  eighteenth —-in  some  privi- 
1^^  conntries,  snch  as  England,  without 
violent  shocks ;  in  others,  snob  aa  Italy  or 
Germany,  by  victorious  foreign  arms.  By  it 
France  achieved  national  unity,  eqoality 
before  the  law,  guarantees  for  individual 
liberty,  fireedom  of  thought  and  worship,  a 
system  of  uniform,  prompt,  and  cheap 
justice,  the  snppresaion  of  a  thousand  odious 
{ffivileges,  and  finally  the  partial  realisa- 
tien  of  those  'BU^hta  of  uan  which  it 
is  easy  to  turn  mto  ridicule,  which  it 
waa  imprudent  to  proclaim  aa  the  oode 
of  the  new  social  system,  but  which  remain 
the  prc^ramme  of  modern  society.  Of  all 
this  great  work  M.  Taine  says  nothing.  It 
is  nevertheless  this  that  has  been  durable, 
not  the  disorders  which  accompanied  the  too 
precipitate  execution  of  these  reforms.  And, 
beside  the  new  facta  produced  by  the  Bevo- 
lution, there  are  also  the  ideas  and  senti. 
maaie  whioh  it  inspired.  Its  partisans  really 
believed  that  a  new  era  of  justice  and  free- 
dom was  opening  forhumamtf.  Despite  all 
thnr  weaknesses,  their  illusions  and  ^eir 
disQIusions,  it  is  fully  certain  that  the  ide^ 
they  dreamed  of  is  very  different  from 
tiiat  of  the  ancien  regime  and  very  superior 
to  it,  and  tiiat  this  ideal  has  become  that  of 
the  men  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
struggle  of  the  new  ideal  against  the  old 
ideal,  of  the  new  society  against  the  old 
society,  has  produced  many  tears,  many 
ruins,  and  much  bloodshed.  Bat  these  tears 
and  ruins  and  bloodshed  were  bnb  passing 
phenomena.  The  creation  of  modern  society 
has  been  the  lasting  foct.  And  this  foot  M. 
Taine  doos  not  show  na. 


This  brings  me  to  the  aeoond  reaaon  whioh 
has  givw  riae  to  well-fbunded  oli^ections  to 
M.  Tune's  book.  He  has  not  impartially 
presented  the  foots,  interesting  and  in  great 
measure  new  as  they  are,  which  he  relates, 
^^e  perhaps  he  shows  himself  under  the 
influence  of  the  present.  He  seems  from 
one  end  of  his  book  to  the  other  to  be  draw- 
ing up  an  indictment  against  the  French 
Bevolution,  so  carefully  does  he  conceal  the 
extenuating  circumstances  in  these  outbreaks 
of  revolutionary  violfflice,  in  such  mild  and 
flattering  colours  does  he  depict  the  attitude 
of  the  enemies  of  the  Boyotntion.  For  in- 
stance, when  he  is  describing  the  taking  of 
the  Bastille  on  Jnly  14,  he  represents  it  as  an 
insurrection  witiiout  serious  motives,  though 
at  the  very  time  the  Court  was  planniog  the 
dissolution  of  the  State6.Qeoentl,  and  had 
just  dismissed  Keeker.  He  seems  to  admit 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  chapter  of 
Book  n.  that  the  necessary  reforms  might 
have  been  easily  accomplished,  that  neither 
the  king  nor  the  privileged  orders  opposed 
them.  Here  M.  Taine  seems  to  have  for- 
gotten what  he  wrote  in  his  first  volume. 
The  whole  of  the  first  volume  goes  to  prove 
that  in  the  eighteenth  century  all  society  was 
so  profoundly  rotten  that  at  the  first  shock  the 
whole  ediGce  of  the  anden  rSgime  must  in- 
fallibly crumble  into  dost.  The  time  for  re- 
forms was  paat ;  the  Iraat  spark  could  not  fail 
to  kindle  the  mass  of  powder  that  lay  piled 
up  on  every  side.  The  phrase  "  spontaiieous 
anarchy  "  is  a  false  term.  Kothing  was  leas 
spontaneous  than  the  revolutionary  anarchy. 
It  waa  the  fetal  consequence  of  the  ancien 
regime. 

While  M.  Taine  nowhere  brings  out  the 
elements  of  greatness  and  generosity  in  the 
ideas  and  acta  of  the  revolntionary  party, 
while  he  only  lays  streas  on  the  chunerical 
and  grotesque  aspects  of  the  federations  of 
1790,  he  paints  the  attitude  of  the  privileged 
classes  in  the  most  glowing  colours.  The 
nobles  first  applaud  the  Bevolntion,  then 
submit  like  martyra  to  all  manner  of  out- 
n^s.  Th^  only  emigrate  when  they  are 
forced.  The  author  forgets  that  the  SmigrSs 
&om  the  very  first  son^t  to  induce  Furope 
to  rise  against  Prance ;  that  the  Court  never 
ceased  to  cast  its  eyes  abroad  for  support 
against  the  Bevolntion ;  that  Boyalist  papers 
never  ceased  in  1789,  1790,  and  1791  to 
threaten  even  the  most  moderate  depnties  of 
the  majority  of  the  Gonstitoent  Assembly 
with  the  gallows  or  the  scaffold ;  that  the 
opposition  of  the  clei^  to  the  Civil  Con- 
stitution, which  after  &n  introduced  no  en. 
oroachmont  on  the  domain  of  faith,  gave 
rise  to  insurrections  and  finally  to  civil  war 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  West  of 
France.  At  Montauban  and  at  Nimea 
the  outbreaks  of  violence  of  which  the 
members  of  the  reactionary  party  were 
the  victims  were  caused  by  armed  re. 
sistance  to  reforms.  When  one  who  has 
been  long  oppressed  shakes  off  for  the  first 
time  the  yoke  of  the  oppressor,  although  be 
be  the  stronger  yet  he  always  thinks  himself 
on  the  verge  of  being  crashed  anew,  and  his 
violence  is  proportionate,  not  to  bis  present 
dangers,  bat  to  his  suflerings  in  the  past  and 
his  fears  for  the  future.  To  represent  the 
privileged  classes  in  1790  as  a  flodk  of  vic- 
tims resigned  to  their  tain,  and  the  people 


as  a  band  of  headamen  maddened  with  the 
last  fbr  blood,  and  to  say  tiliat  such  waa  the 
whole  of  France  between  '89  and  '92,  is 
false  from  the  point  of  view  both  of  psyoho- 

logy  and  of  history. 

T  mast  also  find  fiiult  with  M.  Taine  for 
having  suppressed  individuals  in  his  book, 
and  spoken  only  of  the  maeses.  I  admit 
that  in  such  convulsions  the  individual  loses 
his  value  and  his  rank,  and  that  great  cur- 
rents of  ideas  or  passions  are  the  real  actors 
in  the  historical  drama.  Still,  individuals 
played  a  part — the  king  with  his  weakneea, 
the  queen  with  her  lack  of  self-restraint  and 
her  anti-^triotio  intriguea,  the  king's 
brothers  with  their  ontburata  of  reactioniu'y 
violence.  And  Mirabean,  and  tiie  F«iil- 
lants,  and  Si^yes,  and  Cazales — had  they 
not  each  and  aU  their  share  of  responsibiJity 
in  the  development  of  events  ?  Is  not  iiin- 
bean  above  all  entitled  to  a  more  prominent 
place  in  the  origin  of  coutemporary  France  ? 
Why,  again,  has  not  M.  Taine  shown  us, 
together  with  the  pressure  of  the  Clubs  and 
the  populace  on  the  Assembly,  the  responsi- 
bility which  rests  with  the  Bight  for  ensur- 
ing the  failure  of  all  moderate  plans,  and 
especially  for  hindering  the  proposal  of  Bar- 
nave  and  of  MfJouet  for  the  revision  of  the 
Constitution  and  for  strengtl^ing  the  hands 
of  the  Executive?  Was  there  not  in  tiiis 
absence  of  statesmanship  among  the  ConBar- 
vatives,  in  this  tendency  to  incite 
opponenta  to  acta  of  exaggeration  and  via* 
lenoe  in  order  to  lead  the  oonntry  back 
fear  to  despotism,  a  feature  well  worth 
noting  ?  for  it  has  continued  to  distingnish 
French  Conservatives  down  to  our  own  days. 

M.  Taine  simplifies  everything.  He  aays 
at  the  close  of  his  work  that  the  Revolution 
in  his  eyes  is  nothing  bat  an  attack  of  ddi- 
rium  tremens : — 

"So  France,  exhausted  hj  &3ting  under  the 
Monarchy,  made  druok  by  the  bad  drug  of  the 
Socitd-CoiUraoi,  and  countleaB  otiier  adulterated  w 
fierf  beverages,  is  suddenly  struck  with  ^anly n* 
of  the  brain:  at  once  -^e  is  convulsed  m  every 
limb,  through  the  incoherent  play  and  contradic- 
tory tmtchings  of  her  discordant  oivaus.  At  this 
time  she  has  traversed  the  period  of  joyous  mad- 
ness, and  ia  about  to  enter  upon  the  period  of 
sombre  delirium  "  (pp.  366-6)  ;* 
or,  to  quote  the  original: — 
"  La  France,  Spuis^e  de  jeones  sous  la  monarchic, 
enivr^  par  la  mauvaiae  eau  de  vie  du  Contrat 
Social  et  de  vingt  autres  boiaaons  frelattSea  on 
brulantes,  puis  subitement  frapp^  de  paralysie  & 
la  tete,  aiisaitot  a  tr^buch^  de  tous  see  metnlmB  par 
le  jeu  incoh^Qt  et  par  les  tiraillementg  contran 
dictoires  de  tous  aes  oivanes  d^MCCord^.  £lle  a 
traverse  la  pdriode  de  d^ilre  joyeux,  et  va  eutrer 
dans  la  p^node  da  d^Ure  sombre  "  (p.  460). 
All  this  physiology  does  not  in  reality  explain 
much.  History  is  neither  so  simple  nor  so 
disheartening  as  this  amounts  to.  M.  Taine's 
mind  is  that  of  a  savant  and  a  logician  ;  he 
never  has  but  one  idea  at  once.  He  is  want- 
ing in  the  one  quality  essential  to  the  psycho- 
logist and  the  historian ;  the  feeling  of  the 
complexity  of  life.  He  has  an  excellent  eye 
for  the  outward  form  of  men  and  things ;  be 
paints  them  with  the  moat  brilliant  colour- 
ing; but  when  he  wishes  to  explain  their 
inner  organism,  he  only  seizes  one  or  two 

*  This  passngo  may  aerva  as  a  specimen  of  Uu 
traaBlatio&,  which  is  bir,  but  seanely  elagant  or  idio- 
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great  motive-powers  by  means  of  which  he 
thinks  he  can  explain  everrthing.  He  fanci^ 
fhat  he  1ms  expLdned  Shakspere  when  he 
has  Bsid  tiiat  ha  was  all  imagination ;  be 
fuioies  that  he  has  explained  the  Berolntion 
when  he  has  written  a  stady  on  mobs.  In 
his  OTea  the  mob  controls  the  first  part  of 
the  Bevolntion  as  faction  will  control  the 
second.    In  reality  he  has  only  explained 
one  side  of  Shakspere  and  one  side  of  the 
Revolntion.    True,  it  was  a  very  important 
side,  and  one  too  mnch.  neglected  hitherto. 
M.  Taine  tas  thrown  a  br^ht,  even  too 
br^bt  a  light  upon  it  from  docnments 
almost  invariably  new;  he  has  written  a 
book  which,  thongh  a  littie  monotonona,  is 
fall  of  tragical  and  spirit-stirring  interest. 
No  one  from  henceforward  will  write  on 
the  Berolo^m  without  borrowing  mnoh 
fiom  hmi.    This  is  usniedly  no  smul  merit 
for  a  historian.  G.  Monod. 


A  Handjvl  of  Soneyawildes.   By  A,  Mary  F. 
Bobioson.    (G.  Kegan  Paul  &  Go.) 

Is  the  correspondence  of  SaintO'Benve  one 
notices  that  yonng  writers  always  call  their 
collections  of  verses  by  the  names  of  flowers. 
M.  Sainte-Benve  received  Flowers  of  the 
Voi^^ea,  First  Flowers  (we  ventnre  to  trans- 
late the  French  titles),  Passion  Flowers, 
Fkwrera  of  the  Evening  Party,  Lilac  Flowers, 
and  so  forth.  Miss  BoMnson  has  made  honey- 
SDckles  the  sponsors  of  her  poems.  Thongh 
some  of  the  plants  seem  to  have  strayed  out 
of  the  ealtivBted  gardens  of  Mr.  Bossetti 
and  Mr.  Swinbttme,  many  of  these  buds  are 
pcetty  and  sweet  enongh.  To  drop  the  floral 
metaphor,  Miss  Bohinson  has  a  considerable 
mastery  of  verse,  she  has  style,  some  original 
thooghts,  some  dainty  afiectations,  and,  like 
other  people,  a  trick  of  unconscious  imita- 
tion. Seeing  that  inevitable  fault  aside, 
her  collection  is  infinitely  snperior  to  most 
handinls  of  lyrical  honeysuckles.  Many  of 
the  verses  are  spontaneous,  the  musical  ex- 
presmon  of  dreams  and  delicate  fancies. 
"  Is  the  brovn  old  orgao  loft 

Sou  aod  gold  with  Bnneet  fire, 
I  sat  ^ying,  lood  and  soft,  - 

Brwniag  oat  my  heait'a  desire," 

These  lines,  full  of  melody  and  sentiment, 
are  the  key-note  of  the  poems,  which  them- 
selves are  rich  with  the  long  sunsets  and 
lingering  visions  of  youth.    They  are  so 
natural  sometimes,  with  th^r  faults  and 
their  ireslmesB,  tlut  they  affect  one  like 
echoes  of  voices  ont  of  early  years,  and  thns 
they  win  the  reader  with  a  charm  not  all 
their  own,  but  partly  borrowed,  as  the  charm 
of  Nature  is  borrowed,  from  memories  of 
times  past.  Miss  Bobinson'a  book  opens  with 
a  narrative,  "  after  Boccaccio."  Constance, 
Wieving  that  Martuocio  ia  drowned,  and 
wiUing  no  longer  to  live  but  rather  to  perish 
by  the  same  death  as  her  lover,  commits  her- 
self to  the  sea  in  a  boat,  and  is  borne  the 
winds  to  his  £eet,  on  the  coast  of  Barbary. 
**  8b>  opeiMd  iride  bar  )Mpps  eyes 

That  ahone  so  straogelj  sweet  and  bright, 
And  said — '  We  are  in  Paradis« : 
^  too,  waa  lost  at  sea  last  night. 
"Wliat?  did  joa  think  when  yoa  w«re  diown'd, 
I  eonld  stay  happy  on  dry  gnand  7 
Ho,  BO !  I  came  to  you,  my  heart's  delight' " 

There  axe  passa^  of  great  tenderness 
in  tiiis  tale,  which  is  fall  of  promise, 


and  in  itself  an  agreeable  and  touching 
poem.  "  Queen  Bosalys"  has  the  unpleasant 
refrain,  "  And  hey,  but  she  was  feir ! "  with 
a  number  of  other  refrains,  not  only  snper- 
flaons  bat  now  positively  unfashionable.  "A 
Pastoral"  is  a  very  meritorious  piece  of 
verse,  bat  does  "lawn"  really  rhyme  to 
"  Faun,"  "  torn,"  and  "  horn  "  ?  "  In  Apol- 
lo's diirden"  has  abundance  of  music.  I 
do  not  feel  absolutely  certain  that  the  French 
verses  would  satisfy  a  Frenchman.  "  Para- 
dise Fancies  "  are  pretty,  and  scrappy.  The 
philosophy  of  Schopenhauer  is  put  with 
wondrous  terseness  in  "  Will."  Miss 
Bohinson  writes  ballads  after  the  manner  of 
De  Banville  and  the  French,  the  manner 
lately  introduced  to  England  by  Mr.  Gosae, 
Mr.  Dobson,  and  others.  Why  does  she 
give  her  ballads  four  stanzas  each  P  A 
double  ballad  is  all  very  well,  bnib  four 
stanzas  mean  waste  of  good  rhymes.  Among 
the  sonnets,  "Thanksgiving  for  Flowers," 
and  "  A  Dreamer,"  are  worthy  of  praise,  and 
"Advent"  is  very  powerful  and  strange. 
Room  must  be  found  for  a  charaoteristic 


song 
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"  And  shall  I  weep  that  Lore's  no  more. 

And  magnify  hia  reign  ? 
Sare  never  mortal  man  before 

Woald  have  hii  grirf  again. 
Farewell  the  long^ntiaiMd  ache, 

The  days  a- dream,  the  nights  awake ; 
I  will  rejoice  and  mexry  make, 

And  never  more  comphun! 

King  Love  is  dead,  and  gone  for  aye, 

Who  rnled  with  might  and  main. 
For  with  a  bitter  word  one  day 

I  found  my  tyrant  slain. 
And  be  in  Heathenesse  was  breil, 

Nor  ever  was  baptised,  'tis  said, 
Nor  ia  of  any  creed,  and  dead 

Can  never  rise  again." 

One  may  hope  that  Miss  Bohinson  will 
write  more  lyrics.  She  baa  printed  one 
triolet  at  least  (the  last  of  the  series),  which 
has  the  highest  poetical  merit,  the  most 
tonching  lyrical  cadence.  A.  Lanq. 


Outlines  of  ike  History  of  Religion,  to  the 
Spread  of  the  Universal  Religions.  By  0. 
P.  Tiele,  D.D.  Tianshnted  by  J.  Estlin 
Carpenter,  H.A.    (Triibner.)  , 

This  is  an  admirable  handbook,  fall,  com- 
pact, lucid  in  method  and  statement,  written 
in  Em  easy  and  graceful  style,  here  happily 
rendered  by  a  translator  who  has  known  how 
to  preserve  the  best  qo^ities  of  his  original. 
The  work  is  as  full  of  interest  as  of  matter ; 
though  the  canvas  is  crowded,  the  figures  do 
not  jostle  each  other,  every  one  is  aa  clear- 
cut  and  distinct  as  if  it  had  been  the  object 
of  long  and  loving  stady.  It  is  intended  to 
be  "  a  kind  of  guide  or  travelling-book  "  to 
those  who  wish  I  to  journey  "  through  the 
immenae  fairyland  of  human  faith  and 
hope ; "  and  certainly  it  would  be  bard  to 
find  a  better-informed  or  more  comprehen- 
sive gnide.  Dr.  Tiele  stated  in  his  Preface 
to  the  original  that  his  aim  had  been  to  pro- 
vide a  book  that  could  be  used  ia  the  higher 
education ;  and  he  has  since  then  been  happily 
placed  in  a  position  where  he  can  use  it. 
He  has  been  appointed  to  the  newly-instituted 
professorahip  of  the  General  History  of 
BeU^ons  in  the  TJniveraity  of  Leiden.  This 
appointment  was  made  nnder  the  new  law 


for  the  higher  education  in  Holland.  That 
law  has  placed  the  Theological  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  other  Faculties,  and  so  it 
ia  no  longer  necessary  that  its  Chairs  be 
filled  from  the  ranks  of  those  who  belong  to 
the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  alone.  Dr. 
Tiele  is  a  Remonstrant,  aod  was  head  of 
the  Bemonstrant  Seminary  at  Leiden ;  but 
the  abolition  of  the  old  restrictions  has 
allowed  his  transference  to  the  larger  and 
more  congenial  field  of  the  university. 

Dr.  Tiele  has  well  said  that  what  he 
here  gives  are  "  outlines,  pencil-sketches — 
nothing  more ;  "  but  they  are  the  sketches 
of  a  genuine  artist  who  has  studied  his  art, 
and  proved  his  skill  in  larger  and  more 
elaborate  ^^rks.  His  short  paragraphs  ex- 
cellently present  the  more  characteristic 
qualities  of  the  religions  whose  history  they 
tell.  The  bibliographical  notes  prefixed  to 
the  chapters  will  help  to  guide  the  reader 
who  wishes  to  extend  lus  studies.  These 
notes  do  not  profess  to  be  in  every  case  com- 
plete, and  might  easily  have  been  made 
more  extensive  and  exhaustive.  We  regret 
to  see  no  notice  of  the  interesting  and  still 
valuable  works  on  Chinese  Literature  and 
Beligion  of  Intorcetta,  Bougemont,  and  the 
other  Jesuit  missionaries  of  the  seventeenth 
century ;  and  no  reference  to  the  excellent 
and  comprehensive  works  of  Beal  on  the 
Scriptures  and  liogends  of  Chinese  Bud- 
dhism; or  to  the  works  and  essays  of  men 
who  did  so  much  to  make  a  knowledge  of 
Buddhism  possible  as  Hodgson  and  Csoma 
de  £6rds.  Bat  onr  author  does  not  profess 
to  describe  Buddhism,  only  to  indicate  its 
character  and  relation  to  Brahmanism. 

Dr.  Tiele  writes  under  a  twofold  limita- 
tion, an  historical  and  a  philosophical.  Ho 
confines  himself  to  the  more  ancient  religions, 
and  only  glances  at  the  origin  of  the 
universal  religiona — Buddhism,  Cnristianity, 
and  Ishim.  This  limitation  was  wise,  and 
necessary  in  a  work  intended  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  a  handbook.  It  involved,  too, 
the  other  limitation.  It  was  impossible  to 
philosophise  concerning  religion  where  its 
history  was  so  incomplete,  especially  when 
the  undescribed  were  so  mnch  greater  than 
the  described  phenomena.  Beligion  must 
be  historically  studied  before  it  can  be  philo- 
sophically  explained,  Dr.  Tiele  well  says  as 
to  "  what  is  called  by  Hie  unhappy  name  of 
the  Science  of  Religions  " — the  substitute 
he  proposes,  "  hierology,"  is  open  to  quite 
as  many  and  grave  objectiona  : — "  There 
is  great  danger  that  so  yonng  a  science 
may  lose  itaelf  in  abstract  speculations, 
based  on  a  few  facts  and  a  great  many 
dubious  or  uncertain  atatements,  or  not 
based  on  any  facts  at  all."  The  danger 
here  indicated  is  real  enough.  The  fa^ts 
need  to  be  studied,  not  simply  in  them- 
selves, but  in  their  proper  oraer  and  rela- 
tion. In  Mr.  Spencer's  Frin^phs  of  Soci- 
ology there  are  many  cnrions  illustrations  of 
facta  misplaced  and  misinterpreted,  having 
been  arranged  according  to  superficial  and 
accidental  resemblances  rattier  than  pre- 
sented and  explained  in  their  historical  order 
and  relations.  Where  the  religions  of  the 
world  have  not  been  studied  analytioally  and 
historically,  theories  as  to  the  origin  and 
development  of  religion  can  be  no  better  than 
pure  imaginations. 
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Yet  Dr.  Tiele  is  not  without  a  Philosophy 
of  Religion,  though  it  is  here  tinexpressed. 
It  anderlies  his  work  and  determines  his 
order  and  cla^ficatioD,  And  it  is  here  we 
are  most  inclined  to  differ  from  him. 
We  do  not  question  "  the  hypothesis 
of  doTclopment,"  bat  we  do-  qaesfcion 
whether  his  robding^  of  it  be  the  right 
one.  He  says,  traly  enough,  "  the 
question  whether  religion  is  as  old  as  the 
human  race,  or  whether  it  is  the  growth  of 
a  later  stf^e,  is  as  little  open  to  eolation  l:^ 
historical  research  as  that  of  its  origin  and 
essence  ;  it  can  only  be  answered  by  psycho- 
logy, and  is  a  purely  philosophical  enquiry," 
But  where  the  enquiry  is  philosophical,  onr 
conception  of  mind  may  materially  influence 
our  conception,  not  simply  of  the  origin  and 
psychological  roots  of  religion,  bat  also  of 
its  nature  and  development.  What  philo- 
sophy brings  out  of  mind  depends  very 
much  on  what  philosophy  finds  in  it.  The 
theory  of  knowing  involves  as*  many  and  as 
vital  qnestiona  in  the  science  of  religion  as 
in  metaphysics,  and  we  may  sa^  that  the 
qnestiona  raised  by  the  former  mrest  Em- 
|nricism  and  Transcendentalism  with  a  new 
mterest.  But  while  philosophy  must  here 
speak  the  last  word,  it  can  have  no  right  to 
do  so  until  it  has  travelled  back  as  far  as 
history  can  carry  it.  We  doubt  whethereifcber 
the  one  or  the  other  justifies  us  in  regarding 
the  religions  of  our  present  savage  ^bes  as 
representative  of  the  most  ancient,  or  the 
stage  next  to  the  most  ancient,  form  of 
relifl^on.  The  savi^fe  are  as  old  as  the 
oiTUised  races,  and  can  as  little  be  named 
primitive.  They  cannot  be  held  as  real 
representatives  of  onr  ancestors,  or  they 
oonld  not  have  continued  throngh  so  many 
generations  what  th^  are.  But  where  the 
men  so  differ  their  religions  can  hardly  be 
alike.  Were  a  human  bein^  to  remain  for 
centuries  an  undeveloped  child,  it  would  be 
a  bad  type  of  normal  childhood,  and  its 
ways  little  illustrative  of  the  ways  of  a 
happy  and  healthy  human  child.  In  the 
mind  of  the  one  philosophy  would  discover 
qualities,  actual  and  latent,  unlike  those 
existent  in  the  other,  and  quite  capable  of 
explaining  their  different  destinies.  And  so 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  oldest  religions  may 
be  contrasted  r&tha:  than  compared  with  the 
rel^ions  of  our  lower  races. 

The  first  chapter  well  describes  "  Religion 
under  the  Conto>l  of  Animism."  It  selects 
and  presents  in  lucid  order  and  admirable 
discrimination  the  distinctive  qualities  and 
features  of  the  lower  and  unprogrossive  races. 
'The  second  chapter,  "  Religion  among  the 
"Chinese,"  is  a  slighter  but  clear  and  well- 
marked  sketch.  It  takes  too  little  notice  of 
-the  double  and  divei^nt  interpretations  of 
the  old  religion  inside  China  itself,  and  the 
perplexities  thus  caused  among  foreign  stu. 
dents.  The  Skin  and  Shangti  controversy, 
both  in  its  older  and  later  phases,  was  in 
great  part  due  to  these  perplexities.  Dr. 
Tiele's  sketch  is  just  too  consistent  and  co- 
herenti  and  does  not  present  the  esoteric  and 
exoteric  views  in  their  antithesis,  if  not  con- 
tradiction. The  third  chapter  describes 
"  Beligion  among  the  Hamites  and  Semites," 
and  abounds  in  striking  and  suggestive  para- 
graphs, fresh  and  interesting  views.  We 
bAve  here  the  fruits  of  extensive  study 


and  research.  The  best  results  of  the 
best  scholarship  are  presented  in  forms 
intelligible  to  any  reader  of  moderate 
intelligence,  by  a  student  who  knows 
how  to  sifli  and  combine.  Anyone  who 
carefully  studies  this  chapter  wiil  find 
himself  in  possession  of  a  wonderfully  clear 
and  complete  picture  of  the  religions  that 
flourished  in  the  region  between  the  Nile  and 
the  Euphrates,  the  r^on  that  has  been 
above  an  others  fraitfufof  faiths.  Chapter 
iv.  exhibits  "  Beligion  among  the  Indo- 
Oermans,  excludingthe  Creeks  and  Bomans." 
Here  Hinduism  in  its  several  stages,  Vedic, 
pre-Buddhistic,  Brahmanical  and  post- 
Buddhistic,  Mazdeism,  the  religion  of  the 
Wends,  or  Letto-Slavs,  and  of  the  Ger- 
mans, are  traced  in  firm  yet  full  outlines. 
The  fifth  and  last  chapter  is  concerned 
with  "  Beligion  among  the  Indo-Germans 
under  the  Inflnence  of  the  Semites  and 
Biimites" — i.e.,  the  religion  of  the  Greeks 
and  Komans.  The  work  thus  goes  over  an 
immense  and  varied  field,  every  step  of 
which  suggests  questions  of  the  deepest  inter, 
est  and  opens  &r-reaching  and  striking  views. 
While  it  brings  us  only  to  the  rei^  of  the 
Universal  Keugions,  yet  it  leaves  us  on  the 
hither  rather  than  the  further  side.  The 
Semitic  religions  culminated  in  Islam,  the 
Indo-European,  as .  developed  in  India,  in 
Buddhism,  but  Christianity  out  of  the  union 
of  East  and  West,  the  East  sending  the 
creative  idea,  but  the  West  preparing  the 
way. 

"Out  of  the  mutual  co-opention  of  these  fiictors, 
the  union  of  Israelite  piety  with  Feniaa  morality, 
Greek  humanism,  and  a  umverBaliBin  vying 
with  that  of  Rome— in  other  words,  out  of  the 
alliance  of  the  SemiUc  with  the  Indo-European 
mind — arose  the  mighty  universal  religion  which 
reconciles  them  both,  tmd  has  nowhere  found  so 
many  adherents  and  reached  so  hifrh  a  develop- 
ment as  among  the  Indo-Gennanic  nations  of 
Europe." 

Dr.  Tiele's  larger  work  on  Tke  SamiHc 
and  Semitic  Religions  was  noticed  in  these 
columns  when  it  appeared  several  years  ago, 
and  the  present  embodies  the  more  important 
results  of  the  earlier  work,  though  here  and 
there  modified  by  further  study  and  later 
researches.  In  his  chapters  on  the  Indo- 
Germanio  religions  there  is  little  calling 
for  criticism,  almost  everything  calls  for  com- 
mendation. He  thinks  "it  very  doubtful 
whether  "  the  primitive  Indo-Germanic  re- 
ligion "  may  be  rightly  called  a  polytheism, 
or  whether  it  was  really  more  thsA  a  very 
advanced  polydaemonism."  The  latter  word 
can  be  applied  to  it  only  provided  daemon 
be  understood  in  its  Greek  as  opposed  to 
its  English  sense.  Where  the  distinctive 
names  of  deity  are  expressive  of  brightness 
and  the  sensations  produced  by  light,  the 
inference  is  that  the  faith  is  gladsome  rather 
than  dismal  or  demonic.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  *'  there  is  reason  to  beheve  "  that 
''the  worship  of  fire"  and  "the  drink  of 
immortality  "  "  were  adopted  from  a  non- 
Aryan  race,"  the  evidence  being  rather,  as 
it  seems  to  ns,  in  favoar  of  an  intra-Ai^an 
origin.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  multiply 
notices  of  such  minor  differences.  We  are 
heartily  glad  to  meet  Dr.  Tiele's  Ouilinea  in 
their  English  dress.  The  book  is  the  work 
of  a  scholar  and  thinker  who  both  knows 


and  loves  his  subject,  who  combines  in  a 
singular  degree  sobriety  and  independence 
of  judgment  with  extensive  research.  He 
has  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
religions  of  man,  and  those  persons  who 
are  so  interested  in  these  religions  as  to 
wish  to  study  them  at  onoe  historically  and 
comparatively  will  find  in  Dr.  Tiele  a  guide 
who  has  explained  and  mapped  out  the  older 
and  remotOT  half  of  the  world  they  wish  to 
know.  A.  M.  Fadrbaxbh. 


Conditions  of  Social  Well-Being :  or.  Inquiries 
into  the  Material  and  Moral  Fosition  of  the 
Populations  of  Europe  and  AmerteOf  with 
partusular  Befermee  io  those  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  By  David  Cunmug. 
ham,  F.S.S.,  M.Inst.C.E.  (Longmans.) 

It  would  be  a  hard  matter  for  any  man  to. 
justify  this  title  \fj  the  contents  of  a  ungle 
volume :  it  embraces  the  whole  science  of 
sociology ;  it  covers  the  two  active  and  go- 
verning continents  of  the  world ;  it  compre- 
hends the  past,  and  does  not  scruple  to  gaze 
deeply  into  the  future.  Moreover,  it  is  a 
theme  concerning  which  more  has  been 
written — and  written  wdl  and  wisely — than 
any  single  head  can  contain,  or  than  any 
literary  organisation  can  digest.  To  say 
that  Mr.  Cunningham's  work  does  not  satisfy 
the  idea  which  his  title  suggests  is  in  one 
sense  a  mild  condemnation,  and  in  another 
a  severe  censure :  he  has  failed  where  suc- 
cess was  for  him  utterly  impossible ;  bat 
then  what  business  had  he  to  lead  ns  to 
suppose  that  he  could,  in  a  single  volum«, 
duly  propound  and  enquire  into  aU  the  pro- 
blems connected  with  the  conditions  of  social 
well-being  ? 

We  must  reduce  the  pretensions  of  this 
volume  to  a  proper  tevel  and  then  endeavour 
to  do  justice  to  the  author's  honesty  of  pur- 
pose, to  his  unquestionable  industry,  and  to 
the  general  scope  and  tendency  of  his  en- 
quiries. This  is  a  book  of  ill-digested,  ill- 
assorted  extracts  from  recent  publicataons 
bearing  for  the  most  part  upon  the  tenure 
and  occupation  of  land,  and  upon  the  wages 
and  quality  of  labour.  These  extracts  are 
linked  by  sentences  from  the  pen  of  the 
author,  which  are  not  distinguished  by  any 
particular  excellence  of  thought,  of  reasoning, 
or  of  style.  In  the  best  sense  of  that  ex- 
pression  it  is  a  common-place  book.  If  it 
had  been  put  forward  as  a  collection  of  notes 
from  which  some  ideas  upon  l^e  conditums 
of  social  well-being  might  be  evolved,  one 
might  admire  an  earnest  and  painstakiiig,  if 
somewhat  incompetent,  industry.  But  as  it 
is — and  we  have  read  eveiy  page  of  it — ^it  is 
a  hook  without  parts,  in  which,  as  one  reads, 
one  seems  to  make  no  progress.  The  num- 
bers on  the  pages  indicate  that  the  end  is 
approaching,  but  there  is  no  conviction  that 
we  have  endured  this  toil  in  order  that  with 
the  author  we  might  enjoy  a  glorious 
victory.  This  is  the  natural  feature  of  a 
common-place  book,  and  a  good  note-book  is 
never  disappointing.  But  tiien  it  is  essential 
to  know  that  it  is  a  note-book. 

Mr.  Cunningham's  own  hand  is,  perhaps, 
moat  apparent  in  fhe  earlier  put  of  uie 
work,  which  deals  with  quwtions  of  libwty 
and  absolutism,  much  illustrated  by  refer- 
ence to  Bussia  and  comparison  with  France 
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of  the  eighteenth  centnry.  Mr.  Ganniog- 
luoa  legards  libwty  as  "  a  necesedtj  to  the 
growth  of  wealth,  comfort,  and  refinement," 
and  thongh  he  is  certain  that  "  there  is  a 
xwcessuy  antaf^oniBm  between  political  abso- 
latism  nod  bocuI  well-being,"  yet  he  seems 
to  regard  liberty  u  a  treaanre  which  must 
be  afmnistered  in  hcnnoeopathie  doaes.  He 
admits  that  alaTery — 

"  must  always  be  pernimoiu  in  ita  effects  upon 
human  welt>bmng.  But  the  means  bj  whieh  a 
change  in  eneh  a  ooni^tum  is  to  he  effected  is  all 
immmtant.  The  xelationa  of  eooet;  moat  not  be 
Toaely  eh^kai  and  laroken  asnnder.  ETerything 
should  be  chai^ied  by  natnial  means,  and  as  gra- 
dually as  is  necessary  to  premt  a  pernicious 
shock.   Indeed,  all  oMsdes  to  a  process  of  emsn- 
cipition  by  the  indiTidnal  serfs  themselTOS  are 
to  be  withdrawn.   Id  this  way  the  stimu- 
lus of  self-interest  would  be  enlisted,  and  the 
•egrf  enabled  to  purchase  his  freedom  upon  a 
'practicable  bams." 

We  need  hardly  say  that  this  is  a  view  of 
progress  to  somal  well-being  from  which  we 
uttorly  dissent.  It  abandons  aU  claim  as  of 
right  to  that  liberty  whioh  Mr.  Conningham 
baa  declared  to  be  "a  necessity  to  the 
growth  of  wealth,  comfort,  and  re&aement." 
If  Mr.  Cnnningham'B  view  of  slavery  were 
sound,  the  Snssiana  might  now  without 
offence  enalare  the  Turki^  popolation,  as- 
Boring  them  and  ns  that  no  "  obstacles  to  a 
process  of  emancipation  would  be  imposed, 
and  that  the  endavenumt  was  adopted  only 
in  ordOT  to  call  fiirth  "  the  stimulus  of  s^- 
intereat." 

This  is  a  bad  beginning,  but  towards  the 
nuddk  and  tiie  close  of  the  book,  though  we 
hare  nmilar  ideas  {voponnded,  we  have  on 
the  wbofe  much  less  of  Mr.  Cunningham, 
and  mverted  commas  are  so  numerons  that 
it  is  not  very  easy  to  know  when  we  are  in 
or  ont  of  extract.  Tet  there  is  conspicnons 
value  and  industry  displayed  in  the  central 
part  of  Mr.  Cunningham's  work.  Amonff 
the  obstacles  to  sooial  well-being  in  Ireland, 
he  has  made  a  note  of  the  fi^t  that  "of 
those  who  marry,  nearly  one-half  (forty- 
six  per  oent.  in  1874)  did  not  si^  their 
names  at  marriage — a  condition  of  illiteracy 
which,  indeed,  cannot  bat  be  highly 
pngndicial  to  the  material  advancement 
of  the  people."  And  how  true  it  is 
that  "at  the  head"  of  these  obsiacIaB 
"must  stand  Ute  &ct  that,  althongh 
the  people  [of  Ireland]  are  almost  entirdy 
dependent  npon  the  sncoessfnl  cultivation  of 
the  land,  almost  all  indncement  to  sach  is 
taken  away,  when  nearly  five-sixths  of  the 
agricnltoral  holdings  —  527,000  out  of 
682,000  in  1870— are  tenancies  at  will." 
Mr.  Cunningham's  notes  on  Irish  agriculture 
lie,  indeed,  very  interesting,  and  one,  for 
which  be  has  the  authority  of  the  Begtstrar- 
General  for  Ireland,  will  excite  astonishment. 
It  is  stated  that  so  imperfect  and  neglected 
is  the  cnltivation  of  the  soil  in  most  parts  of 
Ireland  that  "loxnriant  crops  of  weeds" 
abound  in  almost  every  part  d  the  ooontry, 
lad  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  conseqaent 
money  loss  exceeds  a  million  and  a-half 
8ta>ling.  Rightly  enough  among  the  ob- 
stacles to  social  well-being  throughont  the 
United  Kingdom  Mr.  Cunningham  classes 
"the land  being  in  so  few  hands,  or  rather  its 
not  being  in  the  possession  of  many."  The 
autiunr's  extracts  on  the  sabject  of  pauperism 


are  few,  and  he  does  not  show  the  connexion 
between  pauperism  and  the  distribution  of 
the  soil.  He  expresses  a  confident  opinion 
that  "  working  men  are,  as  a  rule,  too  heart- 
less to  look  &r  ahead  for  rewards ;"  which  it 
strikes  ns  may  not  be  qnite  true  of  a  class 
that  makes  uase  invwtments  in  benefit 
societies,  and  voich  does  to  a  lai^  ex- 
tent accept  l^e  "&r.«heBd  rewa^"  of 
two-and-a-half  per  oent.  from  the  Post  Office 
and  other  Savmgs  Banks.  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham gives  no  indication  of  policy  as  to  re- 
form other  than  by  the  general  tendency  of 
his  extracts,  bnt  he  is  convinced  that  "  no 
reform  appears  to  promise  fruits  richer  alike 
to  the  agriculture  and  to  the  people  of  the 
country ;  for  while  the  one  wonld  be  rendered 
more  productive,  the  other  would  become 
more  thrifty  and  well-doing,  and  more  zeal- 
ous conservators  than  they  can  be  at  present 
of  the  best  interests  of  society." 

Mr.  Cunningham's  chapter  on  the  "liand. 
holding  and  Agricnltaral  Conditions  of 
Sooial  Well-being  in  Europe  and  America  " 
is  for  the  most  part  a  yery  greatly  condensed 
summary  of  the  Blue  Books  on  "  The  Tenure 
of  Land  in  the  various  Countries  of  Europe  " 
(aic),  among  which  the  Foreign  Office  in- 
cluded the  United  States  of  America.  This 
chapter*'  also  contains  many  references  to 
Mr.  Thornton's  excellent  work  on  Fecuant 
Prc^rietore.  The  argument  might,  perhaps, 
have  been  clearer  had  the  writer  himself 
been  more  prominent ;  but,  as  it  is,  the 
pemsal  of  this  chapter  can  surely  leave  no 
doubt  on  any  impartial  mind  that  the  price 
of  agricoltnral  land  tends  to  be  highest 
where,  as  in  Belgimn,  it  is  for  the  most 
part  purchased  by  cnltivatoie  for  tiieir  own 
occupation,  or  tmit  "the  efieot  which  the 
possession  of  the  soil  has  upon  the  inhalnt- 
ants  who  possess  it  "  is  the  enoour^ment 
of  thrift,  fimgaUty,  temperance,  and  respect 
for  the  rights  of  property.  Every  traveller 
has  noticed  how  slight  are  the  fences  in 
Switzerland  and  elsewhere  upon  the  Conti- 
nent which  divide  orchards  and  vineyards 
from  public  roads  and  paths.  One  of  the 
happiest  of  Mr.  Cunniogham's  remarks  has 
remenoe  to  that  feature.    He  says : — 

"In  Switzerland  there  is  a  total  absence  of 
high  widls  and  fances ;  whereas  io  this  country 
these  are  everywhere  to  be  seen,  and  in  Tillages 
and  the  suhoiban  districts  the  gardens  are  almost 
entirely  shut  out  from  view  by  these  erectioaa. 
This  differeQce  is  ungnlarly  indicative  of  the 
difference  which  exists  in  the  distribution  of  pro- 
perty in  Land,  for  as  everyone  is  vulnerable  in 
Switzerland,  there  is  no  pillaging,  but  as  the  rich 
only  are  vulnerable  in  Bntain,  pillaging;  is  so  in- 
veterate that  even  high  walls  will  not  alwavs  save 
the  produce  of  a  gaMen  from  spoliation,  In  the 
one  case,  the  people  are  everywhere  proprietors, 
or  intimately  associated  with  them ;  in  the  other, 
they  are  dissociated  altogether  from  proprietors 
and  proprietorship." 

How  is  it  possible  not  to  commingle  sym- 
pathy with  disappointment  in  resam  to  this 
work  when  we  find  Mr.  Cunningham  setting 
himself  to  discuss  and  to  illustrate  in  a  page 
or  two  tbe  question  as  to  whether  Great 
Britain  is  living  upon  capital,  and,  if  so,  in 
what  direction,  and  to  what  extent  P  His 
own  opinion  is,  however,  cl^^r  and  decided 
"  that  we  are  living  hastily  on  our  capital, 
and  that  there  is  a  widespread  comfort  and 
enjoyment  among  a  large  and  prosperous 


population  that  cannot  last  for  ever,  or  even 
for  more  than  a  century  or  two."  We  can- 
not even  enter  upon  such  a  question  in  the 
limite  of  this  review.  Then,  in  dealing  with 
"  The  Sustenance  and  Ability  of  the  Indi- 
vidual Workman,"  Mr.  Cunninghun  lays  it 
down  quite  as  boldly  that  man's  "  powers  of 
enduring  ez^ion  depend  upon  the  amount 
and  kind  of  food  he  assimilstes."  In  another 
place,  he  tells  us,  and  the  sentence  may  be 
taken  as  not  an  un&ir  specimen  of  the 
author's  style—"  Man  is  of  all  animals  or 
goods  the  most  difficult  to  move  about,  and 
when  he  is  ill-paid,  ignorant  and  hopeless, 
he  is  more  so."  We  had  always  thought 
that  man  was  rather  "an  easy  animal  to 
move  about,"  if  only  because  at  a  word  of 
command,  or  at  the  prompting  of  self- 
interrat,  he  could  walk  to  a  pliuie  or  put 
himself  into  or  out  from  a  cazni^.  If  we 
had  space  we  might  have  had  something  to 
sa^  npon  the  assntion  in  the  last  chapter  of 
tins  work  that  "no  igncHnint  man  can  have 
any  natural  right  to  assist  in  the  govern- 
ment of  his  country,  even  indirectiy.  It  is 
one  of  those  sweeping  propositions  to  which, 
when  he  does  trust  to  his  own  pen,  Mr. 
Cunningham  seems  much  addicted.  Perhaps 
this  disposition  is  due  to  the  precision  natu- 
ral to  an  engineer.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
mechanioal  character  about  some  of  Mr. 
Cunningham's  views  of  society  which  are 
very  suggestive  of  his  connexion  with  a  dis- 
tinguished profession  to  which  the  world  is 
much  indebted  for  ita  present  well-being. 
We  have  discovered  only  one  distinct  pro- 
posal in  tibis  work,  and  w&t,  whioh  is  on  the 
penultimate  page,  declares  that  "  the  insti- 
tution of  lectnnships  for  the  promulgation 
of  economical  and  liberal  ideas  is  what  is  re- 
quired." That  is,  at  all  events,  a  good  means 
to  Mr.  Cunningham's  very  grand  end — that 
we  should  all  be  guided  "  unintermptedly 
along  the  irradiated  path  of  illimitable  im- 
provement," AitTHOB  Abhold. 


BaoovkS  Novum  Orgamm.  Edited,  with  In- 
troduction, ICotee,  Ac,  by  Thomas  Fowler, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  Logic  in  the  University 
of  Oxford.    (Oxford:  CUrendon  Press.) 

There  must  be  somethii^  questionable  in  a 
man's  position  when,  after  two  centuries  and 
a-half  of  exi^^ferated  praise  and  blame,  his 
reputation  is  still  opm  to  controversy. 
Bacon's  latest  ohampion,  Prof.  Fowler,  in 
editing  the  Novum  Ort^onum,  spares  no 
efibrt  to  vindicate  his  claims  to  have  led  the 
way  in  modem  science  and  philosophy.  The 
defence,  with  some  other  matter,  occupier 
an  Introduction  of  150  pages,  which  will 
form  the  chief  subject  of  this  review.  It 
has  a  somewhat  miscellaneous  and  frag- 
mentary appearance,  but  perhaps  conld  not 
have  been  made  more  coherent  without  in- 
creasing its  length. 

The  accusations  against  Bacon,  says  Prof. 
Fowler,  are,  briefly,  that  he  was  an  atheist, 
a  pla^arist,  a  smatterer,  without  influence 
on  science,  and  quite  mistaken  about  his 
proposed  innovations. 

To  any  unprejudiced  reader  of  Bacon  the 
charge  of  atheism  must  seem  absord.  His 
editor's  view  of  the  matter  is  moderate 
and  just:  he  believed  at  least  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  G^^tianity,  probably 
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reludii^  his  hold  npon  the  lees  important  as 
life  went  on ;  bat  be  seems  not  to  hare  been 
deeply  interested  in.  snob  things  either  with 
bead  or  heart,  did  not  hope  to  disoorer  much 
tmth  in  that  department,  and  was  bent  on 
seeking  it  elsewhere.  A  note  at  page  28^, 
assertuig  that  "  there  are  many  instances  in 
his  works  of  his  deeply  religious  spirit,"  is 
a  little  inconsistent  with  the  above  estimate. 
And,  in  fiuit,  some  of  the  passages  in  whioh 
he  speaks  of  tiieology  have  a  toaoh  of  irony. 

That  Baoon  was  a  amatfeerar  most  be  con- 
feased :  his  was  one  of  many  oaaea  in  which 
an  enoydopaedio  am&tieriiw  ^has  been  very 
nsefol  and  mmtoiions.  The  chief  oppro. 
tvinm  of  his  learning  is  bis  failnre  to  see  the 
trath  of  Gopemicfuiism.  But  Prof.  Fowler 
makes  an  excellent  defence  of  his  author  on 
this  point,  not  by  attempting,  as  Whewell 
and  others  have  done,  to  show  that  he  in- 
clined on  the  whole  to  acoept  Copwnicanism 
(which  is  a  hopeless  iask)^  bat  by  sbowii^ 
that  the  evidence  for  the  doctrine  was  ai 
that  time  izMwooInsive.  We  may  say,  indeed, 
that  a  very  oarefnlly-balanoed  mind  ought 
not  yat  to  have  been  strongly  convinced  of 
it :  and  aocordingly  Fro£  Fowler  is  able  to 
show  a  long  list  o£  emiBent  names,  besides 
Baoon,  who  did  not  accept  it. 

He  also  efibctnally  disposes  of  the  charge 
of  (dagiariam  showing  that  there  was 
really  no  one  to  steal  from.  In  its  essential 
feature  Bacon's  work  was  not  anticipated : 
there  had  been  no  previous  attempt  to 
methodise  Induction.  A  loud  clamour  bad 
arisen  against  Aristotle ;  and  Bacon  was  not 
original  in  uniting  his  voice  to  that  mis- 
dnreoted  and  ungrateful  uproar.  There  bad 
been  a  growing  tendency  to  neglect 
tnuUtioiiuy  dogmae,  and  to  appeal  to  ex- 
perienoe  as  the  sonroe  of  knowledge ;  and 
this  ^peal  had  bem  made  br  many  investi- 
gatras  &r  more  anccessfblly  uiaa  it  ever  was 
by  Baoon,  Bat  their  socoess  was  due  to 
acqnaintaikce  with  the  subject-matter  of  en- 
quiry, and  to  tact  and  a  happy  instinct,  not 
to  a  full  consciousness  of  wbat  they  were 
doing,  and  how  it  should  be  done.  While 
others  questioned  nature,  it  remained  for 
Bacon  to  conceive  a  method  of  conducting 
the  examination.  Whatever  may  be  the 
reason,  it  appears  certain  that  an  idea  which 
must  have  hauntod  the  threshold  of  many 
nunds  first  had  entertainment  in  his.  Then, 
as  often  in  the  history  of  science,  '*  the  sun 
was  shining  on  many  pillars,  bat  only  Mem- 
utm's  spoke." 

Again,  tiie  view  often  advanced  that 
Bacon  htkd  little  or  no  influence  on  scientific 
progress,  ia  sfaongly  opposed  by  Prof. 
Fowler ;  and  he  has  at  least  proved  that  his 
author  early  enjoyed  a  widespread  reputa- 
tion for  snch  influence.  Many  quotations 
witness  the  esteem  in  which  the  English 
Chancellor  was  hold  by  Descartes,  Gassendi, 
Vico,  Huygens,  Leibnitz,  Boyle — ■not  to 
mention  others  of  less  note.  On  the  other 
band,  the  evidence  adduced  of  Bacon's  in- 
fluence on  Bnglish  philosophy  is  surpris- 
ingly meagre,  and  bajrdly  amounts  to  more 
than  a  statement  of  his  editor's  own  general 
impTMsion.  It  ia  true  that  the  fint  aphorism 
of  the  Novum  Orgamm  seems  to  aaticipato 
the  fbndunental  Hiought  of  Locke's  Essay  ; 
but  Prof.  Fowler  himself  remarks  that  similar 
doctrines  bad  become  commonplaces  among 


tke  &eer  spirits  of  the  time.  Locke's  method, 
again,  is  of  course  one  of  olnervation,  but 
it  does  not-  exhibit  any  adherenoe  to  rnles  for 
tabulating  and  selecting  instances ;  and  mere 
procedure  by  observation  might  by  this 
time  have  been  learnt  from  examples  on 
every  hand.  However,  there  certainly  exists 
a  wide-spread,  vagne  belief  in  Bacon's  in- 
fluence on  English  theoretioal  philosophy. 
But  even  this  cannot  be  urged  in  favour  of 
Prof.  Fowler's  further  position,  that  the 
apeeolaiiona  of  the  seventh  book  of  the  De 
Aibgmeniia,  and  still  more,  perhaps,  the 
method  of  investigation,  are  to  a  large  extont 
the  source  of  "BtigHsb  Ethics.  Bacon  pre- 
ceded the  moralists  cJironob^cally,  bnt  that 
alone  hardly  proves  his  influence ;  and  I 
cannot  perceive  a  single  striking  resem- 
blance, either  of  detail  or  of  principle,  between 
his  outline  and  the  system  of  any  one  of 
them.  A  slight  similarity  to  Butler  in 
method  may  perhaps  be  allowed.  Without 
pretending  to  speak  positively  of  what  may 
exist  in  so  wide  a  field,  we  may  question 
whether  any  instance  can  be  found  in  which 
Bacon's  ethical  views  are  defnentiaUy  re- 
ferred to  one  of  the  more  important 
moralisia.  The  problems  which  most  inter- 
est them  he  either  does  not  disousa  or 
imagines  he  can  dispose  of  with  a  word. 
In  short,  his  inflaence  explains  nothing  in 
English  Ethics,  and  ite  history  is  fully  in- 
telligible on  other  grounds. 

Prof.  Fowler  says  quite  truly  that  "  Eng- 
lish philosophy,  or,  at  least,  far  the  larger 
portion  of  it,  seems  to  be  thoroughly  Bacon- 
ian in  its  aims,  in  its  spirit,  and  in  its 
method."  But  why  not  rather  say  that 
Bacon  in  his  aims,  in  his  spirit,  and  in  his 
method  is  thoroughly  EngUsh  P  That  this 
is  the  better  way  of  patting  it  ia  plun 
from  1^  fact  that  his  contemporaries, 
Harvey  and  Gilbert  (who  cannot  be  called 
hia  disciples),  and  his  foreranner,  Roger 
Bacon  (who  at  least  was  &ee  from  his 
influence),  manifested  the  same  spirit,  the 
same  aims,  and  practically  the  same  method. 
Bacon  himself  did  not  dream  that  be  could 
remake  the  mind  of  the  modem  world  ;  he 
attributes  the  discovery  of  inductive  method 
to  fortane  and  the  favour  of  time  rather  than 
to  bis  own  ingenuity  {Nov.  Org.,  b.  i.,  Aph.  78) . 
Were  he  alive  now,  one  of  ^e  prejudices  he 
would  combat  is  our  exaggerated  belief  in 
the  power  of  individuals  over  mankind ;  he 
would  perhaps  caution  us  against  confound- 
ing the  relations  between  the  wind  aud  the 
weathercock.  Even  if  one  book  could  make 
an  era,  Bacon's  was  not  the  one  to  do  it ;  for 
he  did  not  understand  the  problem  he  set 
himself  to  solve.  He  saw,  indeed,  that  if 
laws  are  to  be  established  by  induction,  it 
must  be  done  methodically ;  but  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  laws  to  be  sought  for  he  was 
quite  in  the  dark.  That  to  the  word  Form 
be  attached  no  definite  and  steady  meaning 
Prof.  Fowler  repeatedly  shows. 

This  indefinitoness  of  conception,  which 
must  have  very  much  lessened  the  inflaence 
of  Bacon's  work  hitherto,  is  a  reason  why  it 
cannot  be,  as  Prof.  Fowler  hopes,  very  use- 
ful as  an  instrument  of  edaoation  hereafter. 
It  abounds  of  oourae  with  fine  maxims  and 
striking  fragments  of  tmth;  but  what  a 
yonth,  whose  oducatiou  has  been  mainly 
literary,  needs  to  be  brought  in  contact  with 


is  aome  great  model  of  sdentifio  method,  such 
as  Mill.'s  Logic.  According  to  Bacon  faim- 
self,  Mill  is  the  true  Ancient,  and  bis  book, 
which  may  be  considered  to  be  the  work  of 
three  centniries,  is  indeed  a  power  to  remake 
a  yoath's  mind ;  it  has  helped  to  remake 
many,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  if  those 
who  direct  education  will  wisely  ipxovmi 
its  being  crowded  into  the  background. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  suggest  that  what- 
ever Bacon's  merit  in  originating  indaotive 
method,  that  ia  not  the  real  proc^  of  hia 
greatnesa,  or  the  lame  baais  of  bia  &mfl. 
What  makes  his  writings  among  the  most 
preoiouB  in  our  literature  is  not  their  apeon- 
lative  breadtJi,  nor  their  scientiflc  insight, 
but  their  wisdom.  It  was  right  that  he 
should  give  his  best  days  to  afbirs  ;  and  he 
is  more  justly  honoored  as  a  aage  than  as  a 
philosopher. 

The  notes  to  this  edition  of  the  Noznin 
Organum  are  excellent.  They  are  aotaa- 
times  a  little  long ;  note  22,  p.  19*5,  on  Hha 
use  of  hypotheses,  might,  perl^ps,  have  been 
better  placed  among  the  prol^omeua. 
There  are  two  or  three  slight  repetitions, 
and  occasionally  a  statement  might  hun 
been  made  more  oanfnlly :  thus,  in  tiie 
IntrodnotiQn  we  read  of  a  law  being  "put 
in  acfdoa  "  (p.  58).  Bat  thue  are  trifles. 
The  notes  explain  neariy  all  the  difficnltaei 
of  the  text,  and  the  Introdnotion  discusses 
ably  the  most  important  questions  connected 
with  the  book.  Cabvbw  B*ad. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

Seaforih.  By  Florence  Montgomwy,  Author 
of  "  Misunderstood,"  "Thrown  Together," 
Ac.  (Bentley.) 

A  Fallen  Angel.    (Tinsley  Bros.) 

Pretty  Polly:  a  Farce  in  Fyttes.  By  G. 
Manville  Fen,  Author  of  "  Ship  Ahoy," 
"  Jack  Law's  Joy,"  "  A  IntUe  World." 
(Tinsley  Bros.) 

Blue  Bell.  By  M.  Branston,  Author  of 
"  Em,"  &c.    (Marcus  Ward.) 

A  NEW  stoiy  by  the  gifted  authoress  of  Mis- 
understood is  sure  to  be  heartily  welcomed 
and  eagerly  read.  Let  me  say  at  once  that 
SeafoHh  is  simply  charming,  fall  of  subdued 
tenderness  and  rich  patfaos.  The  opening 
picture  of  "  Little  Joan  "  is  a  very  touching 
and  pathetic  one.  Day  after  day  she 
wanders  in  her  loneliness  through  ihe  pic- 
ture-gallery of  her  ancestral  home,  fsaling 
all  the  poigmuu^  of  neglect  because  she  was 
a  "  lassie  "  instead  of  a  "  laddie,"  only  a 
girl-child  instead  of  the  expected  faeir,  en- 
during the  misery  of  feeling  herself  "  not 
wanted,"  The  conception  and  description 
of  this  lonely,  uncared-for  child,  longing 
with  all  the  intensity  of  her  little  passionate 
nature  for  a  love  that  is  denied  her,  roaming 
about  the  gallery  and  making  a  companion 
of  the  pictures,  is  in  Miss  Mont^mery's 
very  highest  mood.  She  gets  no  consola- 
tion even  from  her  nurse,  who  is  never  tired 
of  tolling  her  what  a  disappointment  her  sex 
was  to  her  parents,  and  of  painting  ^vid 
picturea  of  -miat  oocnxred  at  ner  birth — the 
anlightod  bonfires,  the  silent  joy-bells,  the 
tenantry  separating  in  silence,  and  retom- 
ing  to  tiieir  homes  in  gloom.  She  told 
her  bow  it  was  ber  fiU;^^  who  had  seat  all 
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the  crowds  aw»T  and  forbidden  any  signs  or 
aonuds  of  rejoicing',  and  how  her  mother 
liad  said,    Take  it  away,  I  do  not  wish  to 
see  it.'*   There  was  one  picture  in  particular 
in  which  little  Joan  confided,  and  to  which 
she  told  aU  ber  sorrows.     It  ^ras  that  of 
"  Godfrey,  Eatl  of  Sea&>rth,  punted  1763 ; " 
and  often  when  the  moonlight  was  stnaming 
throngh  {he  gallery  its  rays  kissed  Hio  wet 
^elids  of  the  lonely  child,  raised  to  it  in 
pleading  aa  she  wailed  ont,  "  Goatd  I  help 
it O,  Godfrey,  ISarl  of  Seaf orth,  conid  1 
telp  it  I  could  I  help  it!  "   There  is,  per- 
haps, no  liTing  writer  other  than  Florence 
Mont^mery  who  could  hare  intereftted  ns 
so  mndi  in  a  child's  sorrows,  or  painted  in 
Bnch  a  charming  maDoer  the  life  of  her 
three  h'ttle  consins  in  thmr  Continental  home 
whom  the  wretched  gambler,  their  &fher, 
loTed  so  much,  and  by  whom  they  were 
chriBtened  "Big  Bear,"  «  Middle  Bear,"  and 
"  Iiittle  Bear."  Nor  is  it  only  children's  oha- 
netent  thatMisB  Montgomery  can  draw  with 
cbacaeteriBtio  fidelity  and  loving  tenderness. 
The  hero  of  the  etwy,  yonn^  Godfrey  Sea- 
forth,  is  teelly  a  fine  conception,  almost  too 
noble  and  ideal  for  this  world  of  onrs, 
knowing,  like  little   Joan,   something  of 
neglect  so  far  as  his  &ther  was  concerned, 
though  rejoicing  in  the  intense  love  of 
a  good  mother,  who  came  to  regard  ber 
handsome  boy  with  an  almost  respectful 
admiration.   A  very  vivid  and  tmo  bit  of 
p(n4raitare,  too,  is  the  old  Earl— disap- 
pointed,  cold,  silent,  and  repellent,  yet 
Bcnipulonsly  just  and  rigidly  cfurefol  of  the 
honour  of  his  name,   ais  motto  was  that 
oflSapoleon — Je  memffis — ^bnt  he  is  taught 
in  Bi^bring  and  fay  the  sharp  education  of 
tribulation  to  discard  it.  The  Fraser  boys  are 
capital.   One  can  almost  see  their  honest 
&ces  and  bear  their  hearty  boyish  laughter. 
The  whole  story   is  intensely  good,  fall 
of  genuine  and  nnafiected  pathos.    If  I  have 
any  fault  at  all  to  find  with  it,  it  is  perhaps 
the  manner  in  which  at  the  conclusion  re- 
wards in  the  shape  of  the  proper  husbands 
and  wives  are  dispfflised  all  round.    It  is  all 
very  pleasant,  but  it  savours  a  little  of  the 
*'  good  fairy  "  business.  But  even  with  this 
Caolt,  if  fault  it  be,  Seaforth  is  certain  to 
make  Miss  Montgomery  a  greater  favourite 
than  evert  and  to  add  to  her  reputation  in 
a  department  of  fiction  in  which  she  is  un- 
riTaUed. 

A  FalZsn  Angel  has  the  merit  of  being  in- 
teresting. I  have  no  donbt  that  it  will  be  road 
from  beginning  to  end,  though  its  subject 
is  somewhat  unpleasant.  Its  plot  is  rather 
commonplace,  though  its  treatment  redeems 
it  from  being  absolutely  so.  The  writer  has 
very  ctmsiderable  powers,  and  with  a  little 
prnning  of  extravagances  and  an  increased 
power  of  compression,  he  may  yet  succeed 
la  writing  a  story  of  much  greater  merit. 
The  title  of  these  volumes  suggests  their 
stoiy.  A  charming  girl,  the  daughter  of  an 
nnloring  and  nnplmsant  recluse,  trusts  her. 
■rif  to  a  man  who  is  not  wholly  bad  and 
yst  bad  oumgh  to  obtain  possession  of  her 
by  uanring  her  that  their  marrii^  is 
registered  in  heaven,  if  not  in  the  ap. 
proved  and  necessary  ecclesiastical  and  legal 
fimns.  For  a  time  their  life  is  all  sweetness, 
autil  want  of  moaej  drives  him  to  the  mad 
resort  of  marrying  acoordiog  to  the  recog- 


nised forms  an  heiress,  meaning  (if  we  can 
suppose  anyone  capable  of  such  self-decep- 
tion) to  be  true  to  his  "anjgel,"  whom  he 
leaves  in  a  retired  cottage  m  the  country, 
with  a  baby  for  her  companion :  and  deluding 
himself  with  the  idea  that  he  is  sacrificing 
himeelf  for  her  sake,  for  by  no  other  means 
does  he  think  he  is  aj>le  to  keep  her  and  her 
child.  She  finds  out  what  he  has  done,  sends 
back  his  ring,  cheques,  &c.,  lives  in  poverty, 
and,  finally,  as  so  many  of  those  "  &llen 
angels "  in  fiction  do,  makon  a  living  and 
"  becomes  the  rage  "  by  singing.  He,  driven 
to  the  vei^e  of  madness  by  the  thought  of  a 
drowned  woman  and  a  dead  child,  has 
sought  her  everywhere,  and  at  length  dis- 
covers her.  Their  interview  is  described 
with  considerable  power.  It  is  not  fair  to 
the  author  to  reveal  the  d4noueme7U,  but  it 
is  touching,  and  from  first  to  last  the  heroine 
stands  before  ua  as  a  noble  woman,  terribly 
sinned  against,  and,  notwithstanding  her 
&te,  afanost  stainless  in  her  purity  and  cer- 
tainlygrand  in  her  self-renunciation.  There 
are  some  absurdities  in  the  book,  and,  curi- 
ously raough,  most  of  them  occur  in  the  first 
volume.  An  angler  does  not  generally  sit 
while  he  is  lauding  a  fish.  A  lady  does  not 
often  think  of  her  glove  as  a  "  piece  of  rat's 
skin,"  even  though  it  be  saturated  with 
water;  nor,  though  she  wears  a  "diapha- 
nous" dress,  does  she  talk  of  "getting  a 
little  wetter."  Nor  is  she  likely  to  be 
guilty  of  saying  "  We  are  all  more  or  less 
dependent  upon  other  people  to  keep  our 
own  noses  clean,"  Nor  need  a  brid^room 
apologise  for  arriving  at  his  bride's  residence 
only  the  night  before  the  wedding  on  the 
ground  of  ita  being  a  strange  proceeding — 
uie  wonder  being  that  he  was  there  at  all  on 
that  evening.  A  Fallen  Angel  is  dedicated 
to  "  the  British  public  on  approval,"  and  it 
is  likely  to  be  accepted  as  above  the  average 
of  those  anonymoas  novels  which  the  British 
public  delights  to  read, 

Fretiy  Polly  will  add  materially  to  Mr. 
G.  Manville  Fen's  g^wing  reputation.  It 
is  a  farce  full  of  fan  and  frolic,  and  in  its 
grotesqae  humour,  absurd  positions,  and 
faithful  delineation  of  quaint  and  queer 
people,  not  uufreqaently  reminds  us  of 
Dickons.  Few  of  its  readers  will  ever  bo  able 
to  look  upon  a  parrot,  hear  its  nonsensical 
jargon,  and  watch  its  ways,  without  recal- 
ling this  story,  and  wondering  whether  the 
bii^  in  question  has  any  of  the  gifted  insight 
and  humour  of  Mr.  Fen*s«  Pretty  Polly." 
He  has  laid  the  whole  parrot  tribe  under  an 
everlasting  obligation  to  him,  if  only  they 
knew  it.  There  is  little  of  story  in  this 
farce,  and  its  undeniable  intereat  is  due 
entirely  to  its  author's  power  of  portraiture 
and  the  grotesque  situations  in  which  he 
places  his  characters,  each  one  of  whom 
would  be  sufficient  to  enliven  an  ordinary 
tale.  From  the  opening  description,  very 
graphic  and  humorous,  of  high  life  down- 
stairs, to  the  climax  of  Messrs.  Potter  and 
Askew's  matrimonial  intentions,  the  fun 
never  flags,  and  the  reader  will  find  himself 
compelled  every  now  and  again  to  indulge 
in  a  hearty  laugh.  Particularly  amusing 
is  Mr.  Lambstock  in  his  cups,  and  Mrs. 
Wrigg  in  hers,  when  she  has  an  extra-large 
cooking  on  in  her  chaotic  kitchen,  losing 
first  the  "  dratted  hysters "  and  then  the 


cod,  and  finally  collapsing,  having  to  be 
carried  into  the  mangle-room  with  only  con- 
sciousness enough  left  to  exclaim,  on  hearing 
some  one  say  that  he  was  disposed  to  give 
her  some  cold  water  in  a  bucket,  "  With  just 
a  dash  of  the  eperrit  ia,  loi^  bless  yon." 
Id  a  LiUU  WodA  Mr.  Fen  showed  that  he 
oould  write  tenderly  as  wril  as  hnmonmsly, 
and  altogether  he  is  taking  a  good  place  aa 
a  writer  of  happy,  healthy  run. 

The  "Blue  Bell"  series  is  a  laudable 
attempt  to  supply  '*  original  illustrated  tales 
of  a  high  class,"  well  bound  and  well  printed, 
at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  all  claasei. 
The  present  tale,  Bhke  feU,  gives  a  name  to 
the  series,  and  is  a  prettily-told  story  of 
domestic  Ufe  and  love. 

W.  W.  TottocH. 


ODJUUUT  TiITKB  A  T!f  IHi 

"Round  AbouA  ths  Oarpatkimu.  By  Andrew  F. 
Crosse.  (Blackwood.j  If  lioiMBtj  wad  good 
humour  were  the  sole  qualificatioos  required  Cor 
writing  shook  of  travels  iu  a  fbreigu  land,  we 
should  have  to  asBign  a  high  rank  to  Mr.  Oroeee's 
book.  His  honefltj  is  aafficuently  ffuanmteed  "bj 
the  very  modest  portion  of  success  which  he  allows 
himself  in  his  accounts  of  his  sporting  adventures. 
When  he  joins  a  la^  party  to  ^o  hear-huutiDj*  it 
ia  the  bear  who  luus  the  best  of  it,  and  eata  one  of 
their  horses.  Even  when  the  sportsmen  have 
better  luck  oui  traveller's  own  trophies  are  but 
few.  Difficulties  and  diacomforta  fill  up  their 
place  in  the  narrative,  yet  are  dwelt  on  in  such  a 
cheery  tone  as  to  make  them  the  moat  enjoyable 

Sart  of  the  hook,  as  they  doubtless  an  of  Mr. 
'rosse's  memories  of  travel.  The  sort  of  exseri- 
ence  whic^  he  arajuired  Blee^ung  alone  in  anait- 
doned  huts,  camping  out  in  the  primaeval  forest, 
among  "  the  mormnring  pines  and  the  hemlochs," 
makes  his  work  very  iostnictiTO  to  all  intendiiie 
tiavelleis  in  IVanaylvaiua  who  may  be  disposed 
to  roufrh  it  as  he  did,  trusting  their  lives  oc- 
casionally to  their  own  course  and  a  loaded 
levolver.  At  the  same  time  we  must  warn 
home-keepiug  readers  against  accepting  all,  or, 
iodeed,  many,  of  Mr.  Orosse'a  statementB  on  poli- 
tical, social,  and  historical  points — in  one  word, 
on  subjects  not  falling  under  his  own  immediate 
observation.  Some  readers  mav  object  that  much 
of  the  information  set  down  by  our  author  was 
communicated  to  him  by  natives  belonging  to  the 
educated  classes,  and  is  often  given  in  their  own 
words.  A  very  short  experience,  however,  of  the 
difHculty  of  ascertaining;  the  real  state  of  things 
in  a  foreign  country  will  convince  any  serious  eu- 
quirer  that  on  social  and  political  questions  one 
informant  ia  hut  little  better  than  none,  especially 
when  the  traveller  leaves  the  selection  of  his  in- 
formants to  chance.  With  regard  to  some  of  Mr. 
Crosse's  stories,  we  know  not  which  is  most  re- 
markable, his  own  simplicity  or  the  bad  faith  of 
those  who,  to  \iae  a  French  expression,  "  surprised 
his  religion."  Still  even  the  romantic  story  of  the 
burglar  who  not  only  refrained  from  pocketing 
M.  Deak's  watch,  but  also  enj^aged  that  distin- 
guished statesman  in  poUtical  conversation,  has 
its  value.  It  showa  that  the  Hungariana  have  not 
yet  got  rid  of  the  barbaric  feeling  that  it  is  a  fine 
thing  for  a  country  to  be  able  to  count  gentlemen 
among  its  tbievea.  The  appearance  of  such  atones 
in  English  books  irritates  sensible  people  in 
Hungary,  but  they  should  remember  tiiat  if 
Ilun^riana  did  not  invent  these  idle  tales 
Englishmen  would  not  repeat  them. 

Towitt's  Guide  io  CornwaU  and  the  SciUy 
lales.  By  Walter  II.  TregellflS.  (Stanford.)  If 
English  pleafiure-seekera  are  not  attracted  to  the 
breezy  county  of  Oornvrall,  it  will  not  be  for  lack 
of  suitable  guide-books.  The  fact  that  Oomish 
8oU  is  trodden  every  yeu^j  an  increasing  aumbar 
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of  tourists  is  some  slight  consolation  for  its  ia> 
habitants  amid  the  ruin  of  its  mines  and  the  deca^ 
of  its  fisheries.  Mr.  Tregellas  has  compiled  hia 
Touritt'a  Chttde  with  great  judgment.  The  county 
has  been  the  scene  of  manj  important  events 
in  our  past  history,  and  Ue  author  of  this 
little  book,  while  not  foiyetting  to  inform  his 
readen  of  the  natural  beauties,  has  skilfully  ex- 
tracted from  the  nuura  reoradite  works  oa  Oom- 
wall  the  ehief  inddents  of  histcnical  interest 
Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Tregellai  the  tourist 
starts  from  Plymouth,  and^  imer  viewing  the 
towns  and  scenery  of  the  south  coast,  returns 
along  the  grander  cli£b  of  the  north  shore,  quit- 
ling  the  county  at  the  pictiuwsque  town  of 
Launceston.  The  wild  moors  in  the  centre  of 
Cornwall  are  explored  from  Liskeard  and  Double- 
bois.  Descriptions  of  the  mines,  fisheries,  and 
antiquities  are  contained  in  tiie  introductory 
chapters.  The  general  tourist  could  not  desire  a 
better  companion  in  his  walks  than  Mr.  Tregellas. 
His  feeling  of  gratitude  to  the  publisher  for  these 
useful  guide-books  would  be  increased  were  the 
maps  in  them  mounted  on  linen.  At  present  they 
are  Uown  about  and  torn  with  every  wind. 

LigendeB  et  R6ciU  popuiairet  da  Pays  Basque. 
Par  M.  Oerquand.  Part  m.  (Pau:  Ribaut.) 
This  portion  of  M.  Oerquand's  valuable  collection 
of  Basque  l^nds  contains  twenty-one  tales,  in  a 
French  version,  followed  by  the  Basque  text. 
Part  in.  is  almost  wholly  devoted  to  tales  of  the 
Tartaro  (Cyclops),  and  of  the  Lamignac  (Fairies). 
They  are  collected  almost  wholly- from  La  Soule 
and  the  borders  of  B^m  and  Basse  Navarre. 
M.  Oerquand  still  follows  the  same  lines  of  atmo- 
spheric exphuation,  in  omnsitjlon  to  the  agriolo- 
gists,  as  in  his  former  publicationB.  He  refers,  ae 
a  ponible  eonoboration  of  this  viawj  to  tbe  fact  of 
"GtHCoa/  the  moon,  being  found  in  one  dialect  as 
a  Cftctor  in  the  Basque  name  for  God.  This  is 
supposed  to  be  corroborated  by  a  passage  of 
Strabo,  Lib.  HI.;  c.  iv.,  16.  But  a  more  curious 
paaaage  seems  to  have  been  overlooked.  Strabo, 
Lib.  III.,  c.  i.,  36,  speakiaff  of  the  Iberian  tribe 
Turdetani,  whom  he  calls  the  most  learned  of  the 
Iberi,  and  who  in  his  time  spoke  Latin,  although 
they  still  possessed  ancient  laws  and  poems, 
written  in  a  language  which  they  had  almost  for- 
gotten, mentions.  III.,  i.,  c.  30,  tI>  nt  ^win^oaov 
iipav  Tjv  Kokovtrt  AavKtft  Rovfiiav.  To  this  day 
the  Basque  shepherds  call  the  morning  star 
"arte  izarra,"  the  middle  star,  "because  it  is 
between  the  night  and  day."  Does  not  "  lucem 
dulnam  "  look  somewhat  like  a  translation  of  this  P 
Wo  wish  M.  Oerquand  had  kept  a  little  more 
closely  to  the  Bssque  in  some  of  his  translations. 
The  word  "  Christian  "  in  the  Tartaro  tales  we 
believe  to  be  an  importation ;  and  in  No.  64,  p.  11, 
it  is  ztot  in  the  Basque,  althongh  it  appears  in 
M.  Cttquand's  French  verrion.  Tales  68  and  69, 
each  headed  "  La  Lamigna  aveugl^e,"  have  nothing 
ftbout  blinding  in  them.  In  57  the  imitation  of 
the  sound  of  the  spinning-wheel  should  have  been 
preserved,  as  in  the  Basque;  and  a  more  exact 
wording  of  the  wounded  Fairy's  oatc^,  with  its 
variations  in  each  tale,  should  have  been  given. 
No.  02  belong  to  a  class  which,  we  think,  should 
always  be  rejected.  If  enquity  were  made  where 
the  narrator  learned  this  tale,  we  are  persuaded 
the  answer  would  be,  as  is  often  the  case,  "  The 
children  told  it  me,  or  I  learnt  it  when  I  was 

servant  at  M.  ."   The  incident  of  burning  the 

mattress,  in  No.  72,  refers  to  a  rare,  but  still  exist- 
ing, custom  of  burning  the  mattress  after  a  death 
at  the  nearest  cross-roads,  while  every  paaser-bv 
says  a  Pater  natter  far  the  soul  of  the  deceaseu. 
This  is  still  done  in  spots  where,  owing  to  im- 
provements, the  poution  of  the  cross-roads  is 
known  only  by  tradition.  We  should  much  like 
to  have  the  opinion  of  Mnee  L.-L.  Bonaparte  on 
the  etymology  of  Tartaro  suggested  in  the  note  on 
p.  69.  Both  Diez  and  Littr^  reject  the  derivation 
of  "  ogre  "  from  "  Ilongrois,"  and  maintain  that 
from  "  orcua."  littr^,  following  fi^musst,  con- 
aiders  it  probable  that  the  "  r  in  **  Tirtar"  is  due 


to  a  pun  of  St.  Louis,  and  that  this  word,  too,  is 
derived  from  '*  Tartarus,"  and  not  from  "  Tatar." 
No  one  who  knows  the  care  and  patience  required, 
and  the  deceptions  undergone,  in  making  a  collec- 
tion of  this  kind,  but  must  feel  grateful  to  M. 
Cen^uand  for  this  record  of  the  fast-vanishing 
traditions  of  Basque  legend  and  folk-lore.  Our 
remarks  above  must  not  be  taken  as  indicating 
any  demerit,  bat  dmjdr  as  hints  towards  a  oor- 
rection  of  uie  press  wnsnever  liie  eoUeeted  woA 
m&T  be  pnUidiad.  Meanvlule  we  shall  eagerly 
loot  forward  to  tiie  fourth  and  condnding  portion. 

JForeet  matSrieUet  de  VSmpire  dAllemagne, 
Par  H.  L^o^.  (Paris :  Dentu.)  This  work  of  an 
eminent  official  and  statistician  exemplifies  the  ease 
with  which  good  sense  and  absurdity  may  be  com- 
bined in  French  brains.  Five  hundred  pages  full 
of  the  results  of  careful  study  of  German  fiicts 
and  figures  are  preceded  b^  a  Preface  which, 
while  it  treats  the  Germans  with  real,  almost  ex- 
aggerated, reject,  lUls  into  nonsense  eompazable 
with  the  finest  flights  of  M.  Ilssot.  The  author 
saysi  for  iaetance,  that "  Gemuuiy  "  (whether  this 
means  Bismsrck  or  the  nation  is  not  said)  has 
"  long  coveted  the  Dutch  ports  on  the  North  Sea," 
adding  that,  aftw  all,  she  need  not  proceed  to 
actual  annexatbn,  as  Holland,  like  German 
Austria,  is  now  in  a  state  of  complete  vassalage 
to  the  new  Empire!  Next  we  read  that  the 
best  Russian  officers  are  Germans,  and  that  Eng- 
land was  delighted  to  see  France  so  utterly 
crashed  in  1870.  Ascending  the  stream  of  his- 
tory we  find  M.  L^;oyt  still  more  unfortunate,  fbr 
he  says  that  like  Napoleon  and  Charles  V., 
Charlemagne  and  Gustavns  Adolpfaus  sneeumbed 
to  European  eoalitinns.  The  Germans  are  thus 
described: 

"  A  race  groaping,  eager  for  gain,  economical  even  to 
avarice,  becaaae  prolific  to  excess;  a  race  hard  for 
themselves  and  others  eren  to  cruelty ;  a  pillaging, 
robbing,  thieving  nee,  always  taking  by  ru»e  or  force 
and  never  giving ;  arace  absorbent  <S  beer  and  potato* 
alcohol,  and  of  a  cold  and  terrible  drankenttesi.'' 

It  seema  that  all  German  Ministers  of  State  are 
very  wise,  and  that  they  habitually  look  into  the 
bureaux  and  talk  familiarly  with  tiie  derka! 
The  mass  of  the  people  are  thorough  Christian 
believers;  uid patriotiam  makes  many  Germans 
serve  as  "  spies"  in  French  foundries,  banks,  &c. 
The  German  Government  has  breathed  over 
France,  and  perhaps  Austria,  the  living  cloud  of 
secret  explorers,  chaiged  to  study  porte,  arsenals, 
barracks,  and  manoeuvres.  It  "  permits  "  it«  sub- 
jects to  live  and  even  marry  abroad  provided  they 
report  to  the  consuls  and  legations  everything  thev 
notice.  In  all  the  great  German  schools  Fren^ 
and  Russian  are  now  being  taught,  not  with  a 
general  educational  purpose,  but  as  a  "  moyen  poor 
le  gouvemement  de  facility  lea  missions  secretes 
quil  donnera  plus  tard."  M.  Legoyt  is,  in  fkct, 
quite  up  to  the  mark  of  Le  Pays  de»  Milliards, 
in  which  work,  however,  caricature  was  openlv 
intentional,  and  therefore  legitimato.  The  author  s 
figures  are  better  than  his  speenlations,  but  much 
of  his  statistical  information  has  the  &tal  defect 
of  being  out  of  date.  Writing  in  December,  1876, 
he  only  brought  down,  e.g^.,  his  taUes  of  mincwal 
production  to  1873,  the  year  of  the  so-called  Srach, 
or  crisis.  He  says  that  the  pressure  of  the 
military  burdens  will  drive  Germany  iuto  "un 
mouvement  d'^migration  sans  prdc^dent."  As  a 
matter  of  fact  tWe  is  now  an  unprecedented 
tendency  amouff  the  Germans  to  stay  at  home,  the 
returns  of  the  last  few  years  indicating,  not  that 
emigration  is  increaung,  but  that  it  is  coming  to  a 
standstill. 

Kent's  CommeTUary  on  Intem^iondl  Law,  Edited 
by  J.  T.  Abdy,  LL.D.  Second  Edition,  revised  and 
brought  down  to  thepresent  time.  (Oambrid^ : 
Deighton,  Bell  and  Co.)  Hie  treatise  on  which 
this  book  is  based  forms  the  introductory  part  of 
Mr.  Chancellor  Rentes  Commentaries  on  American 
Law,  which  occupy  a  standard  position  in  the 
United  States  somewhat  similar  to  that  held 


Blackstone's  Commentaries  in  this  country.  This 
position  they  owe  partly  to  the  personal  authori^ 
of  their  author,  and  partly  to  the  smooth  and 
cultivated  character  of  his  stgrle.  It  is  important, 
however,  to  recollect  that  the  iutroductory  part, 
which  Kent  entitied  "  Law  of  Nations,"  and  not 
"International  Law,"  was  intended  tobeamerestun- 
mary  of  the  subject,  so  &r  only  as  included  within 
the  monidpal  lawof  Ameonou  TheOommentanes 
were  originsUy  paUisfaed  in  1836,  and  rince  Uiat 
date  tiie  study  smd  tiie  a^tlication  ofintamstaonsl 
law  have  botii  nude  rapid  advanoe.  For  tiieea 
reasons  we  are  inclined  to  doubt  whether  Dr.  Abdj 
was  well  advised  in  selecting  Kent^s  sketch  as  the 
foundation  of  his  present  labours.  Though  he 
modestly  assumes  that  his  own  share  of  the  present 
work  is  confined  to  editing,  yet  as  a  matter  of  &ct 
he  has  found  it  necessary  to  revise  the  whole. 
The  entire  Introduction,  the  name  of  the  subject- 
matter  and  its  definition,  are  all  new.  He  has  also 
added  a  chapter  on  "The  Foreign  Enliafanent 
Acts^"  and  has  been  careful  to  carry  the  history 
of  diplomacy  down  to  the  latest  dates.  As  thA 
result,  we  are  presented  with  over  600  pages, 
instead  of  the  200  pages  of  the  original;  and, 
despite  the  use  of  brackets,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  discover  where  Kent  ends  and  where  Abdy 
bef^ns.  The  truth  is  that  intamationsl  law,  partly 
b^nse  of  the  patriotic  interests  it  invQlva^,  and 
partly  because  of  its  pn^fresaive  disraeter,  fbrms 
a  department  of  jimsprudenoe  in  widen  ewy 
author  who  claims  a  rigut  to  be  heard  must  under- 
take the  responsilnlity  of  speaking  for  himself. 
We  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  Dr.  Abdy  has 
evaded  that  responsibility,  but  only  that  this  second 
edition  of  Kent  is  substantially  au  independent 
treatise,  which  we  feel  a  hesitation  in  cntid^ng 
on  account  of  its  dual  authorship.  The  Index  of 
Cases  is  somewhat  inadequate ;  but  the  Appendix 
contains  a  number  of  valuable  documents  Iwarin^ 
upon  the  thorny  questions  affecting  tiie  rights  of 
belligerente  and  the  duties  of  neutrals. 

7%e  Qeogrtmhy  of  NewfowmOandj/v  thoTTseqf 
SchooU,  by  James  P.  Howley  (Stanli^)  la  a 
very-excelwnt  contribation  to  our  Imowkd^  of 
the  svstematic  geogzaphiosl  nomenclature  of  New- 
Ibundlsnd ;  bu^  however  useful  it  may  be  as  a 
work  of  reference,  it  is,  we  think,  quite  unfitted 
in  ite  present  form  for  a  school  book.  It  is  made 
up  of  carefully  arranged  lists  of  capes,  rivers^  lakes, 
and  hills,  deecendmg  thence  to  the  nunnteat 
"  tickles,"  and  "  tolte,  and  ponds ;  of  the  divi- 
sions, rocks,  animals,  birds,  and  fishes  of  the 
island,  but  without  a  word  to  give  the  least  spark 
of  interest  to  any  one  of  these.  Beyond  a  state- 
ment of  the  population  there  is  no  account  of  the 
inhabitants  or  of  their  industries;  the  fisheries 
even  are  only  mentioned  incidentally.  Unless  the 
teacher  can  add  vitality  to  these  dry  bones  from 
personal  knowledge  of  the  island,  any  attempt  to 
teach  geography  from  them  must  be  a  fiuloie. 
This  is  the  more  to  be  re^tted  since  the  island, 
from  ite  remarkable  poribon,  is  full  of  points  ox 
geographical  interest ;  and  because  the  author  is 
evidently  well  acquainted  with  hts  subject,  and  the 
fi^  fi»  such  a  work  as  he  has  attempted  is  quite 
open. 

The  War  Correspondence  of  the  "  DaUy  Kewt,^ 
187r-8,  continued  from  the  Fall  of  Kars  to  the 
Signature  of  the  Preliminaries  of  Peace.  (Mac- 
millan.)  This  volume  takes  up  the  narrative  of 
the  Russo-Turkish  War  at  the  point  where  the 
first  volume  left  it,  and  is  as  instructive  and  inter- 
esting as  ite  predecessor.  Asit  ^ves  both  sides  of 
the  question,  more  perfect  materials  for  the  writing 
of  historv  can  scarcely  be  conceived.  Onronlyregret 
is  that  the  book  before  us  contains  little,  if  any, 
of  Mr.  Archibald  Forbes'  brilliant  correspondence. 
That  gentleman  had,  however,  able  colleagues, 
and  their  letters  Iving  the  various  featores  of  the 
campaign  vividly  before  ub.  The  impression  left 
on  our  mind  is  that  Russia,  notwithstanding  her 
vast  saperiority  in  numbers  and  orgamsation, 
would  have  niflbied  many  serioos  diaastus  befon 
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'beating  the  Tnrka  to  their  knees  if  she  had  en- 
Goontered  a  reasonably  capable  enemy.   It  was 
the  folly  and  imbedli^  of  some  of  tbe  Turkish 
leaden  and  the  miserable  intrigues  at  Constanti- 
iKipld  which  brooght  about  the  crushing  defeat  of 
the  Ottoman  power  rather  than  the  skill  of 
jRussiao  atrategists  and  the  efficiency  of  the  Ozar's 
armies.    Throughont  the  Tnrks  showed  them- 
eelvea  the  equals  in  coDnKi;e  of  the  SuBHaiw,  and 
from  a  nulitBiy  point  of  view  woe  in  some  respects 
superior :  £»  example,  in  the  xajad  entraiching  of 
temporsTj  poutumB.  There  were  tomefaiaianU, 
no  ooobt,  among  iha  TmUah  Taahaa,  wit,  as  a 
xule,  they  disiAajed  great  bitre|n^iy.  Take,  for 
lostance,  the  case  of  Foad  Pasha,  who,  in  the  fight- 
mar  PhUij^pcdis,  "  rushed  upon  the  brigade 
«<3«iMnl  EjasDoff  at  the  head  of  his  men.  Be- 
coming mixed  np  in  the  mSUe,  and  separated  from 
his  escort^  he  was  surroonded,  bat  refused  to  sur- 
nnder,  and  defended  himself  so  desperately  that 
he  pnt  Aort  de  eomiat  serenteen  of  his  assailants 
before  he  was  cut  in  pieces  himself."   The  patient 
endurance  by  the  Turks  of  privation  of  every 
sort  vraa  no  leas  remarkable  than  their  court^. 
In  &ct,  tbe  Porte  had  the  finest  materials  for  an 
army  in  the  world,  and  possessed  far  better  arms 
than  the  Russians ;  but  all  vras  of  no  awl  in  the 
face  of  an  utterly  rotten,  oiunmt,  and  imbecile 
GoTammeiit.   Some  fiist-rate  Rnsnan  generals 
bave  ooma  to  the  front  daring^  tiie  war,  and  of  the 
|atiaiee,  otduiance,  and  diBCi|»line  of  the  troops 
It  is  in^wsriUs  to  apuk  too  hifj^y ;  bat,  taken  as 
a  whole,  the  Busrian  militaiy  mamne  has  proved 
itself  &r  inftrioE  to  i1>  zepatation. 

C3hnstopA«r  CUtimbiu.  From  the  French  of 
M.  le  Hazqiua  de  Belley,  with  Engravings  by 
lipoid  Flunei^.  (Kbrcns  Ward.)  This  book 
hss  been  tnnslated  solely  as  a  vehicle  for  M. 
FUmenffls  etchings  and^woodeuts ;  the  lettOTpresa 
cannot  Iw  said  to  be  of  any  value  at  all,  as  it 
poBKsaes  neither  learning  nor  simplicity  nor  grace 
of  Btfyle  to  reeommend  it.  It  is  a  richawffi  of  the 
most  ordinary  knowledge  about  Oolumbas,rendered 
inexpreanbly  daQ  by  an  undercurrent  of  what 
the  aothor  most  have  taken  for  fimcy,  but  what  is 
really  die  repetitioD  of  trivialities,  too  ohvious  for 
menboD,  which  very  young  g^rls  mistake  for 
sentiment,  H.  Flamen^  nz  etchings  are  vigorous 
and  spirited,  though  the  plates  show  signs  of 
being  somewhat  worn :  the  woodcuts  ue  not  so 
{rood  in  their  vray,  as  they  are  too  ambitioas,  and 
aim  at  too  many  styles. 

Pws  IX. :  a  JBiography,  by  Frands  Hitchman 
(Hoolston),  is  a  little  book  which  is  admirably 
adapted  to,  satisfy  public  curiosity  about  the  life 
of  the  late  Pope.  It  is  vnitten  in  a  simple, 
stnughtfbrwaid  vray,  and  gives  the  mun  facts  of 
tbe  Pope's  life  and  policy  with  accuracy  and  dis- 
crimination. Mr.  ^tcmnan  is  a  staunch  Pro- 
testsat^  bat  is  not  <hi  that  aecoant  ill-nataied. 
He  writes  impartially  and  is  above  the  temptation 
to  listen  to  goarip,  nor  has  he  endeavoured  to 
make  his  iMMKUiteneting  by  incorporating  aneo- 
6otflB  which  net  on  no  sound  foundation.  His 
Vx>k  is  brief,  and  makes  no  pretension  to  great 
erudition,  but  it  will  certainly  give  the  reader  a 
&ir  and  just  account  of  the  chief  actions  of  Pius 
IX.  Kr.  Hitdiman  emphausee  the  penonal  and 
private  ride  of_  the  diaracter  of  the  Pope ;  his 
gctml  eonoq>ti<m  of  him  is  that  he  was  an  ex- 
celleot  man,  but  no  statesman.  Perhaps  Mr, 
Hitchman  does  not  sufficiently  understand  the 
Italian  chaxacter,  or  make  sufficient  allowances 
for  tbe  historic^  part  of  Italy ;  his  criticisms  are 
ocearionklly  marked  bv  too  much  of  our  insular 
common-sense.  He  aUo  goes  out  of  his  way  to 
KUack  other  writers  on  Pius  IX.,  which  in  so 
»hort  and  popular  a  sketch  is  out  of  place.  Still 
he  has  produced  a  book  which  is  at  once  readable, 
trustworthy,  and  sober.  It  is  alto^;eth«  above 
tbe  charge  of  mere  book-making,  while  the  sab- 
ircx  is  popnlar  and  is  the  work  of  a  man  who 
\i4  iam  his  best  to  be  aecuiate  and  impartial. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS, 

Wb  hear  that  Dr.  Stoker  is  engaged  in  writing 
an  account  of  his  experiences  in  European  and 
Asiatic  Turkey  during  the  lato  war,  Beudes 
serving  in  the  Turkish  army  in  the  Oaucasus,  the 
Shipka  Pass,  &c.,  Dr.  Stoker  was  for  some  time 
engaged  in  asristing  Lady  Sttangford  in  her  vrork, 
and  he  therefcoe  had  ample  opportumties  for  ob- 
servation. 

MsssSB.  Cbosbt,  Locewood  and  Co.  have  at 
present  in  the  press  a  revised  and  considerably 
enlarged  edition  of  Mr.  Silverthorne's  Trantfer  of 
Qatworkt  to  Local  Authorities.  Tbe  subject  has 
been,  we  understand,  dealt  with  in  considerable 
detaU,  and  presents  some  interesting  statistics  of 
the  working  and  prc^ess  of  nearly  all  the  pro- 
vincial gas  undertakings  under  municipal  manage- 
ment 

Th2  death  is  announced  of  M.  Barth^lemy 
Dumortier,  the  distinguished  Belgian  patriot  and 
politician,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one.  In  1323  he 
published  his  Qmmeniatumet  Sotanicae,  and  in 
1838  two  pamphlets  entitled  La  Selffique  et  Us 
vingt-guatre  Artides,  and  Ohtervationt  compHmm- 
tairea  ew  le  Partag*  dea  Detta  da  Paya-Bat.  The 
French  papers  likewise  record  the  death  of  the 
widow  of  Jasmin,  the  well-known  poet  of  Agen, 
who  was  rendered  famous  by  her  husbsnd 
throughout  Languedoc  under  the  name  of  "  Mig- 
ttounetto." 

A  TEsmoiriAJ.  was  presented  on  Thursday 
morning  last  to  Mr.  W.  E.  AyAzon,  in  recogmtion 
of  his  services  as  Honoraiy  Secretary  to  the  Man- 
chester Literary  Club  and  Manchester  Statistical 
Society.  The  presentation  was  made  by  Mr.  H. 
H.  Howorth,  and  the  list  of  subscribers  included 
many  well-known  and  repxesentativs  names. 

Ths  Folk-Lore  Society  will  issue  to  their 
members  this  jeu  the  first  part  of  the  Folk-Lore 
J2«cor(2,  containing  a  paper  bv  Mr.  Balston  on 
«  Folk  Tales^"  a  collection  of  "  West  Sussex  Folk- 
lore" by  Mrs.  Latham,  and  some  miscellaneous 
notes ;  the  first  part  of  the  publication  of  a  Lane- 
downe  MS.  in  the  British  Mnseom  by  AuIuot  tlw 
antiquary,  edited  by  Mr.  Thiselton  Il^er;  and  BIr. 
Pfoundes'  "  Japan  Nursery  Tales." 

Ik  the  July  Quarterly  Statement  of  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund  there  is  a  very  interesting  paper 

SXieutenant  Kitohener  on  the  Synagogues  in 
dilee,  eleven  or  possibly  fourteen  in  number. 
The  wonderfully  perfect  marble  ruins  at  BeUlt  are, 
however,  more  probaUy  the  remains  of  a  heathen 
temple,  and  Lienteiuuit  Kitchener  thinks  it  may 
have  been  a  oo^j  of  the  temple  to  which  ooce 
belonged  tbe  enormous  columns  of  red  gramto  in 
the  now  ruined  cathedral  of  Tyxe.  Tbe  genuine 
synagogues  are  not  less  interesting.  They  differ 
essentially  ftom  the  ordinary  eynagogue>type,  both 
in  their  derign  and  in  thrir  ornamentation.  May 
they  be  connected  vrith  those  great  builders  and 
restorers  of  temples  in  Syria,  Antoninus  Pius  and 
Alexander  Severus  P  It  is  really  a  problem  how 
the  Jews  can  have  tolerated  such  direct  contra- 
dictions to  cherished  points  in  their  religion. 
Mr.  Birch's  paper  on  "  2ion,  the  city  of  David : 
how  did  Joab  make  his  way  into  it  P  &c,"  is  ex- 
tremely interesting,  but  "the  savant"  will  wait 
for  the  "  full  proof"  spoken  of  before  they  admit 
that  Mr.  Birch's  explanation  (not  quite  an  im- 
possible one)  is  sanctioned  by  the  origmal  text. 

Dr.  ScHintBR,  in  an  elaborate  review  of  Neu- 
hauer's  Toiit  (in  the  Theoloffiache  LUeraivrzeitung 
for  July  6),  comes  to  substantially  the  same  con- 
clusion as  the  editor,  though  he  cnutiouBly  states 
it  Bs  only  "  very  possible  "  indeed  that  the  Chaldee 
text  now  published  represents  the  toxt  used  by  St 
Jerome. 

The  Annual  Beport  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society 
is  becoming  an  institution  to  which  Oriental 
scholsrs  look  forward  with  the  greatest  interest 
In  the  Report  for  the  present  year,  just  published, 
the  seoetary,  Mr.  Vaux,  once  mere  gives  a  full 


and  exhaustive  account  of  the  work  done,  both  in 
England  and  abroad,  in  the  matter  of  Oriental 
research.  Nothing  seems  to  have  escaped  his 
notice,  not  even  the  shortest  article  in  the  most 
inaocearible  of  foreign  journals.  Such  an  under* 
taking  was  long  needed,  and  we  cannot  be  too 
grateful  for  the  patience  and  minnteaess  witii 
which  it  has  been  carried  out. 

Mbbsbs.  W,  H.  Auxs  ahs  Oo.  will  shortiy 
publish  a  work  on  the  Hegiments  of  Ms  Britttk 
Army,  chronolf^cally  arranged,  showii^  thrir 
History,  Serrices,  Uniform,  &&,  by  Oapt  R. 
Trimen,  lato  35th  Ref^ment 

The  Artillery  Arm  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet 
just  issued  by  Messrs.  W.  Mitchelland  Co.,miutary 
pnUishers,  Oharing  Cross.  The  writer  points  out 
the  ill  constroction  of  the  Royal  Artillery  as  at 
present  constituted  in  one  re^ment,  and  fumiahes 
suggestions  and  taUes  for  its  reeonstmction  by 
regiments. 

Os  Monday  and  Tuesdar,  July  6  and  9,  Messrs. 
Sothel^,  Wilkinson  and  fiodge  sold  the  valuable 
collection  of  autcvrapb  letters  of  Mr.  Qeoige 
Mauners,  The  following  lots  were  of  chief  m- 
terest  :-~Barbieri,  the  painter,  2/.  2i. ;  Theod.  de 
Beza  to  Fiton,  1673,6L  Oa. ;  Bramante,  the  archi- 
tect, 21,  lOs.;  Bullioger,  the  Reformu*.  SJ.  3s.; 
Lord  Byron  to  R.  B.  Iloppner,  from  Ravenna, 
July  2, 1810,  71.  6a.,  and  three  others  to  the  same 
person,  41. 14s.  6d.,  21.  l&t.,  and  4/.  17s.  6d.,  n>- 
spectively ;  Calamy,  the  Nonconformist,  It.  15». ; 
Charles  II.,  4d.  4a. ;  Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden, 
11.  I8a. ;  Admiral  Collingwood,  21.  Ida. ;  Cond<S, 
i;.  12s.  i  W.  Cowper,  two  letters,  21.  10s.  each  ; 
De  Foe,  21. 10«. ;  Gabrielle  d'Estr^es,  1/.  ISs. ;  Fair- 
&x,  1/.  10a. ;  F^nelon,  21.  2s. ;  Lord  E.  Fitzgerald, 
1/.  16a.\ Francois  de  Sales.  6/.  15s. ;  Oarrick,2;.  10s. ; 
George  U.,  21. 10s. ;  George  III.,  11.  IDs. ;  Thomas 
Gray  (giving  an  account  of  a  visit  to  Hartlepool, 
whose  inhaoitanto  "  live  on  the  reftiae  of  their 
own  Urii-^narket  vrith  a  few  potatoes  and  a 
reasonable  quantity  of  Geneva  ox  days  in  the 
weel^  and  I  have  nowhere  seen  a  talUr,  more 
robust  and  healthy  race  "),  21.  lOa. ;  an  engraved 
xeoeipt  filled  in  with  Hogarth's  handwriting, 
SI.  2s. ;  fifteen  signatures  of  Thoe.  Hood  on  two 
quarto  pages,  each  rignature  preceded  vrith  hu- 
morous lines,  Dr.  Johnson  to  Mrs.  Aston, 
SI.  6s, ;  Mrs,  Jordan,  3^.  1Q>. ;  Keate,  41. ;  C. 
Lamb  to  Southey,  31.  ISs,;  the  same  to  V. 
NoveUo,  SI.  9s. ;  Louis  XIV.,  2/.:  Louis  XVI., 
21. 1  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  to  the  Duke 
of  Newcastie,  1736,  41. 10s. ;  Marie  de  Medicis, 
11.  10s. ;  Maria  Theresa,  11.  9a. ;  Mazarin,  1/.  9s. ; 
Melanchthon,  21  14s. ;  Geo.  Morland,  1/.  lis. ; 
Lord  Nelson  to  Collingwood,  a  week  before  his 
death,  61.  10s. ;  others  of  Nelson,  31.,  21.  14s.,  and 
St.  10s.  i  Marquise  de  Pompadour,  4/.  IQs. ;  Pope 
to  Selwyn,  2i. ;  Person  to  his  publishers.  It.  3s. ; 
Salvator  Rosa,  4/.;  Rousseau,  2f,;  Schiller,  11.  Us. ; 
W.  Shenatone,  1/.  7s. ;  Smeaton,  the  en^neer, 
21.  9s. :  Southey,  1/,  Is. ;  Sterne  to  Blake,  no  date, 
8/. ;  Thomson,  the  poet,  from  Hagley,  1747, 
10/.  6s.:  Archbishop  Usher,  61.  6s.;  Volteire, 
21.  4s, ;  Sir  W.  Waller,  from  EvMham,  June  18, 
1644,  describing  his  movements  against  the  EIng, 
Si.  3s.:  three  letters  of  General  Washington, 
51.  6s.,  61,  and  2L  10s. ;  Dr.  Watts  to  P.  Dodd- 
ridge, 21.  6s. ;  Carl  von  Weber,  1/.  lis. ;  Suzanna 
Wesley  to  Lady  Huntingdon,  21.  lOs. ;  Kirke 
White,  41.  ISs. ;  Whitefield,  the  preacher,  21.  3s. ; 
Archbishop  Williams,  61. ;  Dr.  Edward  Young, 
21.  Us.   The  two  days'  sale  zealised  824/.  7s.  6d. 

Dr.  Oaki.  HoRBTMANiT  of  Sagan,  who  is  to 
edit  the  standard  Collection  of  Early  English 
Lives  of  Saints  for  the  Early  English  Text 
Society,  has  just  i)ublished  at  Heiltronn  (G. 
Henninger's)  a  very  interesting  set  of  independent 
Legends  of  Saints,  as  a  preliminary  to  bis  more 
important  work.  Hia  Sammlung  AUengliscker 
Legenden  contains:  1.  Seven  Lives  of  Saints;  St 
Paula  (or  Paulina),  St.  Ambrosiue,  a  Maidm  of 
Antioch,  St  Theodora,  St  Bernard,  St  Augustin, 
Sta.  Savinian  and  Savina.  ^hese  ure  (a\  a  frag- 
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ment  of  a  verse  translation  in  the  great  Vernon 
yiS.  in  the  Bodleian,  of  the  Legend  Aurea  of 
JacohuB  de  Voragine.  2,  Ten  separate  legends  of 
the  Childhood  of  Jesus  (two  veraions  from  the 
llarleian  M3S.  3954  and  2390) ;  (6)  the  Song  of 
the  Oreation  (two  TeraionB  from  BIS.  Una.  Coll., 
Oxford,  67,  and  the  Anehinleek  MB.,Eduibawh) ; 
(o)  St.  Mary  llhlagdalene  (two  Tersions  irom.  MS. 
Ijind.  108,  and  AndiinleGk) ;  (d)  St.  Marina 
(from  Harleian  MS.  2253);  («)  St.  EafnwTne 
(from  the  VeraoaMS.)}  (f)  St.  Cristyne  (aom 
Ihe  Arundel  MS.  168);  ^)  St.  Dorothy  (from 
narieian  MS.  5272,  and  Arundel,  168)  ;  (A)  St. 
ErasmoB  (two  versions,  from  the  Harl.  MS.  2382, 
and  the  paper  MS.  in  the  Bedford  Public 
Jjibrary) ;  (()  the  "  Disputisoun  bytwene  a  Cris- 
tenemon  and  a  Jew  "  (Sir  Water's  wonderful  vic- 
tory over  a  Jew,  from  the  Vernon  MS.) ;  (j) 
King  Robert  of  Sicily  (from  MSS.  Vernon,  Tim. 
Coll.,  Oxford,  67;  Harl.,  1701  and  526^  and 
Cambridge,  ff.  ii.,  38);  (3)  the  prose  version  of 
the  Life  of  Adam  and  Eve  (from  uie  Vernon  MS.). 
Dr.  Horstmann'a  closely-packed  and  capitally 
edited  volume  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
pages  introduces  us  to  a  new  Enriish  poet,  Wil- 
liam Paris,  a  squire  to  "  Sir  Thomas  Braw- 
chaump,  ane  erie  in  Warwickshire,"  who  while 
"  in  prison  of  stone  "  in  "  the  Be  of  Man  "  irith 
his  master  brought  from  high  to  low  degree, 
wrote  the  Life  of  the  damsel  Saint  Cristyne, 
maiden  bright  The  Lives  from  the  Legenda 
Aurea  have  their  Latin  originals  printed  under 
them ;  full  collations  are  given  to  several  of 
poems ;  and  the  editor  has  sacrifieed  his  own  In- 
troduction, Notes,  and  Glossary,  in  order  to  g^ve 
place  to  more  of  those  Early  Euglish  Legends  of 
which  he  is  so  devoted  an  admirer  and  so  enthu- 
siastic a  copier  and  collector.  He  has  dedicated 
his  volume  to  Mr.  Fumivall,  as  the  founder  of  the 
Early  English  Text  Society. 

Mo.  Authur  Akkold  is  prepuing  for  publica- 
tion in  the  autumn,  by  Messrs,  0.  Kevan  Paul  and 
Co.,  a  volume  of  papers  to  be  entitled  Practical 
Politict. 

Tax  last  number  of  the  BAUograp^  de  la 
France  gives  an  account  of  a  very  fine  Caroliogian 
MS.  of  the  Bible  in  the  poBseesion  of  the  Bishop 
of  Le  Puy.  It  was  executed  under  the  super- 
vision of  St.  Theodulfus,  who  was  Bishop  of 
Orleans  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  and  banning  of 
the  ninth  century.  It  will  he  on  view  shortly  in 
the  Universal  Exhilntion. 

IIbsb  Leopold  Katscheb  has  accepted  a  pro- 
posal to  undertake  a  new  German  edition  of  George 
Sand's  novels,  to  be  published  by  a  well-known 
Vienna  firm.  He  will  prefix  an  elaborate  memoir 
of  the  authoress  to  the  first  volume  of  the  series. 

PsBDionoir  in  potiticB  is  surrounded  with  diffi- 
culties, but  it  deserves  remark  that  M.  £^ile  de 
Laveleye  foretold  the  acquisition  of  Oyprua  by 
England  a  year  ago  in  the  Fortnightly  Renew. 

In  the  Sevista  Contempomnea  of  June  30  Linda 
VUlari  gives  a  short  sketch  of  Italian  contem- 
porary novelists,  and  of  the  causes  which  Under 
the  success  of  the  novel  in  Italy.  Pio  Gullon 
benne  a  series  of  "  Studies  on  Municipal  History 
in  Spain ; "  the  present  number  gemino  orditur  ao 
ovo,  and  gives  omy  an  account  of  Hebrew,  Phoe- 
nician, and  Grecian  municipalities.  Sanchez  de 
Toca  continues  his  researches  on  the  causes  of 
"  The  Decadence  of  Spain,"  which  he  attributes 
to  the  policy  of  Charles  V.,  and  defends  that  of 
Philip  II.,  whom  he  declares  to  have  done  all 
tliat  was  possible  to  arrest  the  decline.  We 
cannot,  however,  assent  to  the  doctrine  that  the 
right  of  individual  revolt,  as  claimed  by  the 
nobles  of  Castille,  can  be  &vourable,  or  anything 
but  prejudicial,  to  liberty.  F.  de  Aais  Pacheeo 
haa  an  essay  on  the  Lower  Empire ;  and  Revilla 
again  calls  attention  to  the  merits  of  contemporary 
Catalan  writers. 

Thb  Oiomale  d^U  FeonomtUt,  the  or^n  of 
the  Italian  Attociasione  per  il  Progreaso  degli  Studi 


Fcmomici,  founded  by  Signor  Lu2zatti — the 
eminent  economist  and  member  of  the  Italian 
Parliament,  well  known  in  England  in  connexion 
especially  with  commercial  treaties — and  ably 
edited  by  Signor  E.  Forti,  has  contained  many 
excellent  essays  in  the  monthly  numbers  issued 
during  the  last  half-year.  Signor  Forti  has  de- 
voted three  articles  in  the  last  three  numbers  to 
an  sxhaostive  examination  of  the  doctrines  of  some 
of  the  chief  writers  of  the  new  German  school, 
or  we  should  rather  say  the  new  German  schools, 
for  the  so-called  Cathsdertocialieten,  and  the  con- 
nected Fernrtyur  jS'o(naf^«ft%,inclQde  economists 
of  widely  different  opinions.  The  last  number  of 
the  Oiomale  dealt  Economisti  contains  no  less  than 
three  articles  discueslng  German  doctrines,  two 
by  Signor  Forti  himself,  to  whose  talent  and 
eneigy  the  Italian  Association  for  the  Progress  of 
Economic  Studies  owes  much. 

Thb  Nuova  Antotogia  for  July  has  an  article  on 
Nihilism  in  Russia,  by  Signor  de  Gubematis,  who 
gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  sect  of  the  Nihil- 
ists proper  is  extinct,  and  that  the  name  is  kept 
up  by  the  police  as  a  convenient  handle  uiainst  all 
liberal  opinions.  Under  the  title  "Illustrioua 
Piedmontese  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  Si^or 
d*  Ancona  gives  an  account  of  the  threia  patnots, 
Luigi  Omato,  Santorre  Santa  Rosa,  and  Cesare 
Alfieri.  Signor  Lanciani  begins  a  valuable  series 
of  articles  on  the  "  Discoveries  of  AntiquitieB  in 
Rome  since  1870 : "  he  arranges  his  subject  under 
different  heads  of  discoveries,  and  in  his  first  in- 
stalment treats  of  the  fbrtificationa  of  the  dty, 
aqueducts,  and  aewers. 

Ik  the  lUmsta  Furopea  Signer  Oaaa-Grandi  be- 
gins a  paper  on  Agrippina,  mother  of  the  Emperor 
Nero,  which  is  founoed  on  a  careful  study  of  the 
original  authorities,  and  aims  at  reproducing 
wil^ut  exi^iigeration  the  social  features  of  the 
time,  ^nor  Malmignati  calls  to  rememlmuHe 
the  life  and  works  of  one  of  the  leas-known 
artiatB  who  contributed  to  the  glory  of  Italy  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  Lorenzo  Oimozio,  of  Lendi- 
nara,  known  as  Lorenzo  del  Ooro,  on  account  of 
the  splendid  intaraia  work  which  he  vminght  for 
theCJhoirofSanf  Antonio  at  Padua.  ThejRtiwria 
translates  for  its  readers  the  "  Political  Adven- 
tures of  Lord  Beaconsfield  **  from  the  Fortmghtly 
Seview. 

Thb  Feme  ffittorimu  for  July  haa  a  careful 
survey  of  the  reign  of  Septimius  'Seveiiis,  hy  M, 
Dumy :  the  article  haa  nothing  particularly  new, 
but  is  exhaustive  of  ita  subject.  M.  Sorel  ends 
his  valuable  series  of  articles  on  the  Peace  of 
Basle  (1796)  and  the  diplomatic  proceedings 
which  accompanied  it.  M,  Luce  haa  a  short  but 
veiT  interesting  memoir  on  the  Jews  in  France 
under  Charles  V.,  at  the  end  of  which  he  pub- 
lishes a  catalt^e  of  the  Hebrew  MSS.  which 
had  coma  into  the  royal  possession  from  con- 
fiscations of  the  Jews,  and  wnich  is  dated  in  1372. 
M.  Eambaud  publishes  a  translation  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly curious  document,  which  was  laid  last 
year  before  the  Archaeologiotl  Congress  at  Kazan, 
by  Prof.  Vit^vski :  this  is  a  narrative  gathered  from 
tse  mouth  of  a  cmtemporary  Oosaack  nun^f  the 
rerult  of  Fougatchef,  the  pretended  Peter  IIL,  in 
Russia  in  1773.  The  good  nun  was  eatirely  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  the  pretender's  daims,  and 
tells  her  tale  in  the  fa^on  of  Herodotus. 

A  "TcEKisn  MANtTAL,"  by  Captain  C.  F. 
Mackenue,  late  of  Her  Majesty's  Oonwlar  Service, 
will  shortly  be  published  by  Messrs.  William  H. 

Allen  and  Co.  Tha  book  will  deal  with  the  collo- 
quial hmguage  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  Anatolia, 
Asia  Minor,  and  Western  Persia. 

Prof.  Schrader's  new  work  on  Aseyriolo^,  in 
reply  to  Von  Gutsehmld's  criticisms,  is  now  in  tiie 
press,  and  will  appear  very  shortly. 

TsE  United  States'  Consul  at  Cardiff,  Mr,  Wirt 
Sikes,  is  compiling  a  book  on  Welsh  legends^ 
raytiis,  fiuiy  tales,  and  falk-lore. 


K0XB9  OX  IRATSL. 

List  year  Herr  Oamill  Buss  made  an  attempt 
to  reach  Enarea  and  Eaffii,  south  of  Abyssiiua, 
with  a  trading  caravan,  intending  to  come  out  on 
the  east  coast  of  Afiica  about  t^e  mouth  of  the 
river  Juba,  but  fbiled  in  the  attempt,  and  returned 
to  E^ypt  in  the  beffinning  of  MWch.  He  has 
contnbated  a  very  intereBting  paper  to  Ibe  &»• 
grap^tehe  BlMieTf  publi^ed  by  the  Societf  of 
Bremen,  in  which  he  gives  a  general  account  of 
the  present  condition  of  Abyssinia,  and  a  alratch 
of  the  turbulent  bistoiy  of  the  country  firom  the- 
time  of  the  British  expedition  of  1868  up  to  the 
present  year.  In  the  latter  part  of  May  King* 
Johaniles  was  in  Shoa,  inflicting  punishmmt  on 
King  Menelek  for  his  inroad  into  Central  Al^a- 
sinia.  Meantime,  however,  Wolde  Hichad,  the- 
governor  of  Hamazen,  in  the  north,  has  invaded 
the  BogoB  country,  to  the  consternation  of  ti» 
Egyptians.  Famine  is  obo  aconxging  all  JforOam 
Abyssinia. 

The  endeavour  to  muntain  the  maritimB  trad» 
route  to  Northern  Siberia  diacoveied  by  Piot 
Nordenskiold  will  this  year  be  made  by  several 
vessels,  llie  steamer  .F^-oser,  Captain  Nilason,  left 
Gothenburg  for  the  Yenisei  on  June  14,  and  the 
LenOf  commanded  by  the  well-known  Arctic 
voyager  Johannesen,  left  the  same  port  for  the 
same  destination  on  June  16,  The  Swedish  sail- 
ing-ship Express,  of  306  tons  register,  C^tain 
Gunderaen,  left  London  on  June  6  for  the  Tojag© 
bvWadsS  to  the  mouth  of  the  Teniiei.  l£ft 
£iy/r«ta  oaxrieB  cools  and  salt  to  Siberia,  and  in- 
tends to  briog  bock  wheat.  At  liie  end  (tf  June 
the  steamw  Lmte,  with  the  tog  MoOum  and  tiuee 
ligfatdrs,  were  to  be  sent  from  Bremen  to  the 
l^mi^  for  grain,  A  steamer  is  also  to  he  sent 
from  Hamboig  to  the  QUA.  The  Swedish  Polar 
Ezpedititm  was  to  lean  Qothsnba^  on  July  1. 

After  some  nnavoidalda  delay  Ha  fixrt  nnmber 
has  just  been  issued  of  the  Aimala  dt  FExtHme 
Orient,  to  which  xeCwence  ma  made  in  th» 
AoAnncT  of  March  16.  The  eontants  of  tiie  pre- 
sent instalment  are  of  a  suffidently  varied  natoRr 
and  relate  principally  to  Dutch  expkutations  in 
Sumatra  and  New  Goinea,  the  accoonta  of  whick 
are  ^ven  by  M.  Sehouw-Santvoort  and  Baxon  H* 
von  Rosenberg,  the  latter  fumishiiuf  a  pc4)er  on 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Aruks.  Prof.  P. 
J.  Veth,  president  of  the  Geographical  Socie^  oi 
Amsterdam,  contributes  accounts  of  the  discovery 
of  Strait  Egeria,  and  of  the  Gayos,  a  tribe  in  the 
interior  of  Atchin,  and  the  concluding  pogcs  of 
the  number  are  devoted  to  biography  ana  biblio- 
graphy. Oomte  Meyners  d'Estrey  hardly  fnlfils 
the  pledge  which  ne  gave  in  his  prospectus 
four  months  a^o,  for  the  only  map  vrhicb 
accompanies  this  number,  that  of  G«olvink 
Bay  on  the  coast  of  New  Guinea,  appeals  to  be  an 
exact  transcript  of  the  Dutch  original. 

A  BUBiBER  confsrence  of  geographers  aod  tele- 
graph et^ioeers  has  recently  been  held  at  the 
Royal  Geograi^ical  Society's  rooms  at  the  insfeaace, 
we  believe,  of  Colonel  J.  A.  Grant,  who  rarely 
misses  an  opportuni^  of  endsaivouring  to  promote 
the  development  of  AMca  and  ita  resource*.  The 
meeting  was  convened  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering the  posrilulity  of  taking  luruer  action  in 
iha  scheme  which  we  deaeribed  at  eome  lao^itlL 
kat  August,  for  the  conaezion  of  the  Egyptian 
telegtapn  lines  with  those  already  eostiiw  m  the 
extreme  sontiiirf  the  Afiicancontmant.  After  acme 
diseuHoon,  and  an  aoconnt  by  Sir  F.  J.  Goldsmid 
of  the  manner  in  whieh  he  so  saocessfiiU]|  carried  an 
overland  line  of  telemph  through  the  wild  r^MUU 
of  Persia  and  Kurdistan,  we  understand  that  it 
was  resolved  to  appoint  a  committee  consiirtiag  of 
Sir  H.  Barldy,  Sir  Samuel  Canning,  Sir  F.  J.  Gold- 
smid, Col.  Grant,  and  others,  to  promote  the  con- 
struction of  a  line  of  telagia|di  to  connect  Khartiuu 
and  Kimberley.  The  oonunittee  hope  to  secure 
the  active  co-operation  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  and 
Mr.  Sivewright,  the  Superintendent  olthe  Tele- 
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2XKpk  Departanent  of  the  Cape  Ookmy,  who,  we 
Team  from  another  source,  ia  now  actiTely  ffli- 
gagad  at  the  Cape  with  Mr.  John  Pender  in  com- 
pletiiut  the  snaiwamente  for  the  work  which  the 
Cuittal  AfH^Telc^japh  Company  are  about  to 
undahaiB  between  the  TtasiBYBei  and  Zanzibar. 

Doit  ICramLE.  Lobo     BuvbSbb  has  just  paV 
Kshed  (LifllxHuie :  Immimerie  Nationale)  aTolume 
entitled  Le$  Oohniea  Pbrtugaiaet:  ewrt  Expcti  de 
lever  Skuatim  actuetie,  in  whod^,  after  deMribingr 
the  diseorenes,  oonqnesta,  «Hid  voya^  of  the 
PortQgneae,  and  the  gesteial  adminislntion  of 
their  coLomes,  he  dfirotaa  emKnite  diaptora  to  the 
Om  Vttde  Idands,  St.  l^omas  and  Fmwe'a 
Idaaads  i&  llie  Bif^t  of  Biafra,  West  Coast  of 
AIMea,  Ajigda,  Howabiau^  Ftxtafueae  India, 
and  Macao  and  Timor.   Tho  antfaoi's  original 
intention  wm  to  issue  the  work  tn  ft  more  ex- 
tended scale  and  with  gieatw!  ennpleteness  of 
deteil,  Imt  dienmstaiwea  have  eompelled  him  to 
d^r  the  natoatioii  (tf  his  phut. 

HJl.'s  OomrirGESZBAX  at  Zanzibar  baa  re- 
cently sent  to  the  Forugn  Office  further  intelli- 
gence  respecting  the  moTementa  of  the  remnanta 
of  the  ^lCtona  Kyanza  Expedition.  Dr.  Kirk 
i^iorts  tbat  Mr.  Morton,  who  had  recently  been 
with  Eing  Mirambo,  of  IJnyamwesi,  had  returned 
to  Zanzibar  with  the  news  tbat  he  had  met  Mr. 
Mackay  ptee^ff  on  Uirough  Ugogo,  and  that  the 
'Rev.  C.  T.  "Wilaon  had  gone  D&ck.  to  Ufiianda. 
Mr.  Mackar,  however,  has  been  veiy  unfortunate, 
for  at  the  K^ginning  of  April  a  band  of  robbers 
attacked  him,  and  carried  off,  not  only  bis  email 
stock  of  food,  bat  all  his  quiniue  and  many  other 
Talnable  articles. 

Bt  the  last  nail  from  Australia  we  learn  tbat  a 
Mi.  Sergism  has  pabli^ed  an  account  of  a  journey 
which  he  has  maoe  in  the  interior  of  the  northwn 
territory  o£  South  Australia,  and  tbat  he  speaks  in 
THry  &ToaiablB  terma  of  the  country  and  climate. 
AkB  socnaahianairtf  U£t  the  aeaboard,  they  ceased 
to  be  troubled  by  toe  heat  and  its  aceompanying 
evils,  and  at  times  they  even  fouad  it  cold.  It  is 
fortW  satisfactory  to  learn  that  water  was  met 
irith  in  mlmud$am  in  the  interior. 


amsmka  ismAinnrAL  in  adoauPHn  ook- 

It  ia  announced  that  the  International  Oongrees 
of  Commercial  GeogTapby,  to  which  we  briefly 
referred  on  June  29,  will  be  held  at  the  Trocad^ro 
Pahue,  Paris,  from  September  23  to  28.  The 
opening  and  tioapg  days  of  the  sesnon  will  be 
oceajued  1^  speciu  cexamonies,  and  for  purposes 
of  real  work  tne  members  of  the  Coufp^s  will  be 
^Tlded  Snto  Htb  sections,  whidi  will  severally 
diseoBS  certain  qnestions  on  the  monungs  of  the 
interrening  days,  while  the  afternoons  will  be 
deroted  to  general  meetings.  We  subjoin  a  list 
of  the  ■erend  sections,  together  with  the  leading 
qneatiras  propoaed  for  discnsrion  in  each:— 

I. — E^laraiiont  et  veUt  eoBOiunialtt. 
i.  Ej^Iorations  eoauDsrciales  rtesntas;  leazs  ri- 
nltata. 

it.  Explorations  omuierciales  i,  proroquer  pour 
OQTrir  de  noareaux  ddboocb^s  an  commerce  et  i 
nodTutrie. 

m.  Conditions  dsns  lesquels  doit  6tre  eDtrsprise 
"uae  exrioratioD  eommerciale. 

IT.  Frogiammes  et  quMtioimaireH  k  proposer  anz 
wmnzB,  max  eapitanias  de  naTiias,  au  cmsnls. 

T.  flonreUss  imtss  tanistMC^  mstitimeB,  flaviales 
A  sum  en  i  oufiir  ao  cowmwcc 

n.— AiodWfv  MOtofria  et  mmn^faeturie. 

i.  Fmdnits  T^gAtaox,  ndn  jraux  et  animanz  k  ex- 
portsr  das  dirsrsss  parties  dn  gldie ;  marcfaandisea  k 
jMpartsT  sperhsiiga. 

H.  Xosies  de  giogn^iis  eommfcdale  crMs  on  k 

Hi.  fliihiMiii  at  i^aates  k  iehaa^  eotre  les  divers 
fs^  aa  p^Dt  ds  ne  da  latir  aselinHtatioD. 

IT.  StoeUia  iodastxials  das  biatwas  at  «m 
fsttkali«  d*  roKMaM-Orisat. 


T.  QueaticHuaires  i  sonmettre  sox  consuls  et  aux 
commarfanta  r^idant  k  I'itraiiger. 

ILL — EnigratioH  et  coionuatiim. 

i.  OaasM  giafaales  de  I'^iaigxatioD. 

ii.  Sirais  syst&mes  de  eoloaisatioD;  exemplea  u 
sairre. 

rV. — Enseignement. 
L  IKfhsieD  de  la  g^c^raphie  eommerciale :  livrss, 
publications  p^oiodiquea,  eouis,  conf^nces,  royagea 
detndes. 

ii.  EaBeigoemflDt  de  la  gSograpbie  i.  introduire  & 
toss  les  degr6a :  primaire,  aecondaire,  snpMear  et 
spdcial,  au  point  de  Tue  dea  eonnaissanees  relatiToe  a 


la  g^oKmplue  commerdsle. 
lii.  Utuiti  ds  I'eaaas 


'oiSMgnement  topographique,  nu 
pcnnt  da  Tne  des  ranseignements  ^ae  peunnt  fi>iirDir 
les  a^onteiirB  sur  ane  contria. 

V, — Quesiions  ghirales. 

i.  Direloppament  dea  entrepriaes  colonisles, 

ii.  Belationa  des  aociit^deg^ograpliieeommeidale 
entre  elles  et  'avec  lea  sod^t^  scientifiqoes  et  4conom- 

iquea, 

ill.  Moyens  d'associer  les  int^ta  commereiaiiz  et 
Bcientifiques ;  eerriceB  r^ciproqaea  qne  peuTsnt  ae 
rendre  le  commwce  et  la  science. 


IHB  COFTKIQHI  BBPOSI. 

m. 

The  qnestionB  of  colonial  copyright  and  inter- 
national copyright  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  cannot  be  understood  without 
careful  conradenitlon  of  the  nature  and  causes  of 
the  difference  between  the  reading  habits  of  the 
English  people  and  those  of  other  countries,  Tboe 
ia  nothing  perhaps  that  alarms  the  American 
reader  so  much  as  the  notion  that  the  estabbah- 
ment  of  international  copyright  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Bntain  must  be  followed 
by  the  disappearance  of  those  clieap  ose-Tolume 
reprints  of  newly  published  English  works  to 
which  he  has  beon  accustomed,  aod  the  substitu- 
tion of  books  printed  and  published  in  accordance 
with  English  fashions  at  a  guinea  and  a-balf  and 
two  gmneaa  a  copy.  In  tables  prepared  by 
the  opponents  of  international  copyright  this  dia- 
pari^  of  price  is  always  a  prominoit  mature ;  and 
it  affords  prma  facie  a  powerAil  aigument  on  their 
side.  As  norels  at  a  guinea  and  a-half  would 
have  no  sale  amonv  Anunicsn  readers,  the 
English  price  would  oe  tactically  prohibitory: 
thcucefore  the  American  statesman  who  should 
be  a  party  to  conferring  on  English  authors  the 
^ht  to  carry  their  publishing  customs  into  the 
United  States  would  seem  to  ^  really  denying  to 
bis  countrymen  the  opportunity  of  reading  the 
latest  works  of  English  authors.  This,  perhaps, 
appears  simple  enough  to  some  minds ;  but  it  is 
forgotten  tbat  it  involves  the  almost  absurd  as- 
sumption that  the  English  author  would  wilfully, 
and  to  his  own  injury,  prohibit,  and  persist  in 
prohibiting,  the  circulation  of  his  works  among  a 
well-instructed  community  more  numerous  than 
his  own  countrymen,  and  speaking  the  same  Un- 
guage.  The  truth  is  that  the  customs  of  the  pub* 
Ushmg  trade,  including  the  formand  prices  of  boohi, 
are  determined,  not  by  thearlntrary  will  of  authors 
or  publiehers,  but  by  the  habits  of  the  people. 
In  England  books  are,  as  a  rule,  published  in  the 
first  instance  to  be  let  out  on  hire  through  the 
medium  of  the  circulating  libraries ;  in  America 
and  the  colonies  the  circulating-library  system  is, 
on  the  conliary,  unknown.  There  books  are  not 
hired  but  porcbased  by  book-readers ;  and,  as  a 
consequence,  the  price  must  of  necesnty  conform, 
BO  far  as  practicable,  to  the  means  of  the  averag<a 
book-buyer. 

These  are  facts  very  well  known ;  but  there  are, 
nevertheless,  many  current  misconceptions  on  the 
subject  which  have  no  inconsidemble  effect  upon 
opinion  in  both  countries.  It  is  a  common  thing, 
for  example,  even  in  England,  to  hear  complaints 
of  the  enormous  monopoly  price  at  which  novels 
are  pablished.  Why,  it  is  aalrad,  should  three 
volnmes  whidi  in  their  material  finrn  probably 


represait  a  cost  to  the  producer  of  not  more  than 
Ae.  or  5«.  be  published  at  1^  lis.  ftd.  P  or  even  at 
ll.y  which  is  practically  nearer  the  avenge  net 
price  at  which  the  circulating  Kbraries  are  able  to 
obtain  them  P  The  answer  ia  that  tiie  circa- 
lating  library  is  so  economical  a  system  that 
a  very  low  price  for  new  books  could  hardly 
have  any  appreciable  effect  in  ftrour  of  readers, 
white  it  would  necessarily  reduce  the  author's 
gains  almost  to  Tanishing  point.  A  royalty  of 
sixpence  per  copy  upon  a  popular  novel  published 
for  a  people  of  book-purchasers  might,  for  exam- 
ple, be  fiur  more  advantageous  to  an  author  than 
a  net  gain  of  ten  shillings  per  copy  upon  a  similar 
work  published  for  s  community  whose  habit  it  ia, 
as  a  rule,  to  hire  books,  at  least  until  they  have 
established  some  sort  of  reputation.  For  his 
original  edition  the  English  author  has  absolutely 
no  customer  except  the  circulating  IlbrarieSf 
through  which  a  single  copy,  passing  mm.  hand  to 
hand,  will  satisfy  scores  of  readers  before  it  is 
worn  out.  From  fifty  to  a  hundred  thouauid 
copies  is,  I  believe,  not  at  all  an  uucommon  sale  fox 
a  popular  hook  in  America.  InEaglanditmustbea 
popular  book  indeed  of  which  the  libraries  take  two 
thousand  copies  in  its  original  form.  But  wbileahun- 
dredthousandoreven  fifty  thousand  sixpences  might 
form  a  very  fair  reward  for  an  American  novelist, 
it  win  hardly  be  contended  that  two  thousand 
sixpences  would  be  worth  the  acceptance  of  the 
author  of  a  popular  story  published  in  England, 
even  with  the  prospective  advantage  to  be  de- 
rived from  cheap  editions  after  all  the  novelty  and 
possibly  some  of  the  popularity  of  his  work  should 
have  evaporated.  These  considerations  aeem  to 
furnish  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  witneeses  who 
i^pew,  by  their  evidence  published  in  the  Report, 
to  think  it  just  and  axpedient  that  an  English 
author  who  has  <mee  sanctioned  chea|>  colonial  or 
foreign  reprints  of  his  works  diould  be  deprived 
of  the  right  to  forbid  copies  of  such  reprints  being 
importedinto  England.  I  observe  that  Sir  I  <ouie  Mal- 
let favours  this  view,  and  declares  that  such  a  pK^i- 
bitioD  vested  in autbora  "could  nof  be  maintained 
without  great  injustice  to  thepnbbc  of  the  United 
Eiof^dom."  I  confess  that  lean  see  noreaeon  for  this 
opinion,  and,  fortunately  for  the  interests  of  authors, 
and  ultimately,  perhaps,  for  those  of  renders,  the 
Report  of  the  Commission — avoiding  on  this,  as  on 
other  occasions,  the  metaphysical  subtleties  which 
occupy  BO  much  type  in  the  aeparate  report  and 
protest  of  their  coUeague — propose  that  this  rig-ht 
of  prohibition  should  be  continued.  Perhaps  the 
beat  reason  that  could  be  given  for  thia  common* 
sense  suggestion  is  the  protolHlity  that  an  English 
author  who  should  only  be  permitted  to  grant  a 
license  for  cheap  editions  to  Tauchnitz  or  Giuignani 
or  a  publiaher  in  Montreal,  on  condition  of  allowii^ 
the  reprints  to  circalate  in  England,  would  pro- 
bably decline  to  exercise  a  privilege  so  disastrous 
to  his  interests;  for  it  ia  not  to  be  supposed 
that  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  or  Mr.  Mudie  would 
take  many  copies  of  an  expensive  English 
work  on  the  very  eve  of  an  inundation  of  dieap 
reprints. 

Among  other  tokens  of  the  good  sense  and 
sound  judgment  which  rarely  desert  the  Com  mis- 
sion, save  when  they  speak  m  an  individual  capsp 
city  by  way  of  separate  protest  against  the 
document  to  which  their  signatui-es  are  appended, 
it  is  worth  notice  that  they  not  only  point  out 
the  true  reason  why  the  circulating-library  system 
has  not  been  established  in  the  colonies,  but  call 
attention  to  the  advantages  of  our  libraries  and 
book-clubs  in  lessening  any  inconvenience  that 
might  otherwise  arise  from  the  custom  of  pub- 
lishing in  the  first  instance  at  a  high  price.  This 
is  the  more  important  because  there  ia  a  tendency 
in  the  evidence  of  witnesses  to  exalt  the  colonic 
system,  and  to  treat  our  circulating  libraries  as 
B  mischievous  and  artificial  barrier  between 
autiiors  and  publishers  on  the  one  hand,  and 
readers  on  the  othu.  As  »  rule  when  two 
nations  adopt  difi^rent  syatems  in  matters  in  which 
they  are  pwfectiy  £ne  to  choose  eatiisr,  it  may  be 
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lOBflonably  presumed  that  there  are  eatisea  for  the 
difference  which  can  be  asoertained  enqairy. 
The  book  sjatemfl  of  Endandand  Amezicafiiniish 
a  case  in  point  *  Aa  ^eueport  -wtSl  obaervea,  the 
great  distances  and  the  scattered  population  in  the 
colonies  render  the  circulating  Iibrarf  and  book- 
club impracticable.  These  facts  at  least  indicate 
the  origin  and  history  of  book-bayii^  haUts  in 
America;  bat  they  also  explain  Thj  ibr  the 
present  at  least  the  ciiculatinff-Iibrary  system  is 
not  likely  to  take  root  there.  Many  States  of  the 
Union  and  some  portions  of  Oanada  have,  it  is  true, 
ceased  to  preeeDt  a  scattered  population  or  towns 
separated  by  great  distances.  But  a  vast  proportion 
of^ ^e  readers  dwelling  on  tiie  great  North  American 
continent  are  still  so  widely  diatoibuted  that  -to 
attempt  to  circiUate  new  books  among  them  by 
any  hiring  system  could  have  no  possible  chance 
of  success.  The  circulating<-libraiy  system,  how- 
ewer,  demands  as  its  firat  conditioB  that  the  popu- 
lation should  not  only  be  dense  but  pretty  uni- 
fiirmly  ^se.  OOierwise  it  must  necesazily 
leave  a  more  or  less  important  section  of  readers 
nnsujtplied ;  for  if  books  were  published  in  the 
fint  instance  in  cheap  form  for  the  especial  benefit 
of  this  class,  it  would  be  idle  to  suppose  that  the 
circulating  libraries  would  prefer  those  lugher- 
priced  editions  which,  as  I  naTe  ahready  shown, 
can  abne  yield  a  reasonable  remuneration  to 
autiiors  and  publishers  where  the  custom  of  hiring 
new  boolffi  is  to  any  considerable  degree  estab- 
lished. 

It  may  be  that  the  force  of  habit  and  the  in- 
fluence of  bn^i^tablisbsd  custom  will  suffice  te 
prsTsnt  American  readers  &om  adopting  our  plan 
lonr  after  the  causes  which  have  determined  this 
di^rencehave  ceased  to  operate.  But  it  is  import- 
ant to  observe  Oiat  the  circulating  library,  and 
even  the  new  novel  at  the  nominal  price  of  a 
guinea  and  arhalf— the  "  awful  example  "  of  the 
advocates  of  the  colonial  system — are  not  only 
innocent  of  the  grave  chu^  sometimes  brought 
against  them,  but  are  even  highly  economical 
and  bttiefidal  £rom  the  reader's  jtoint  of  view. 
There  is  now  scarcely  a  town  in  the  United 
Kingdom — even  to  towns  which  hardly  ttiko  in  the 
map  typ(^rapiucal  honours  above  those  of  a 
village — ^wherein  a  circulating  lihiaiy  or  library 
depdt  is  not  estoblished ;  and  thwks  to  Mr. 
W.  n.  Smith's  widely  ramified  establishment, 
there  is  scarcely  a  station  in  the  three  kingdoms 
without  a  similar  advantage.  Unquestionably 
when  we  compare  the  prices  of  the  newest  books 
in  England  and  in  America  the  advantage  appears 
at  first  sight  greatly  in  favour  of  the  latter 
countiy ;  but  if  we  look  only  to  the  terms  on  which 
readers  may  read,  tite  iacts  are  altogether  the 
other  way.  Practically  the  most  omnivorous 
English  reader  may  glut  his  appetite  with 
a  succession  of  new  books  for  a  few  pence 
a  week.  Such  a  reader  would  hardly  thank  the 
copyri^t  reformers  who  would  cut  him  off  from 
tlua  advantage:  nor  would  he  find  much  consola- 
tion in  b»ng  allowed  to  buy,  if  so  disposed,  a  copy 
of  the  latest  novel  of  6eoi^  Eliot  or  Mr.  Oharles 
Beade  for  the  English  equivalent  of  a  dollar  and  a 
half.  The  hire  system  has,  however,  other  advan- 
tages not  less  important.  Very  huge  sales  being 
necessary  to  remunerate  a  puUlsher  who  issues  a 
book  in  what  may  be  called  for  convenience  the 
book-buyer's  form,  and  such  sales  being  only 
reasonably  probable  in  the  case  of  authors  who 
have  already  attained  popularity^  it  is  easy  to  per- 
ceive that  the  system  vrith  which  I  am  contrast- 
ing it  must  afford  on  the  whole  a  better  diance  to 
young  and  unknown  writers  of  obtaining,  as  it 
were,  an  introduction  to  the  world  of  readers. 
The  circulating-library  period  of  a  book's  exist- 
ence in  England  is,  in  orief,  a  period  of  proba- 
tion. The  lilffaries  are  practically  a  perpetual 
Great  Exhibition  of  literary  wares,  wherein, 
while  many  productionB  Ml  to  excite  admiration, 
and  many  are  quit  wi^  the  cold  comfort  of  an 
"  honourable  mention,"  some  few  issue  forth  with 
the  stamp  of  a  well-won  reputation.  Hence  it  is 


that,  unlike  th^r  American  brethren^  English 
book-bi^ers  do  not  put  a  book  upon  their  slmlvee 
till  they  know  aomething  more  about  it  than  can 
be  gathered  from  publishers' advertisements  or  the 
gossip  of  the  day.  For  this  after-demand  for  books 
of  permanent  interest  to  be  not  only  read,  but 
kept  for  future  reading,  or  at  least  for  future 
reference,  who  can  say  that  there  is  in  England 
no  proviuon  P  Probably  not  a  tenth  part  oi  the 
new  books  published  attain  the  distinction  of  re- 
print in  library,  or  more  popular  form.  Some 
that  are  so  honoured  may  perhaps  be  little  deserv- 
ing of  their  good  fortune ;  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  books  which  are  received  with 
sufficient  favour  in  the  circulating  libraries  to 
encourage  the  publishers  to  reprint  them  in  this 
way  are  the  hwt  books  of  the  year.  Nor  is  there 
often  a  lonj;  interval  between  the  appearance  of 
the  expensive  first  edition  and  that  of  the  cheaper 
issue.  In  a  few  months,  indeed,  the  three-T<dnme 
novel,  though  purporting  still  to  he  iaaued  at  a 
guinea  and  a-half,  may  generally  be  found  in  the 
"  withdrawn  listo  "  of  the  libraries  at  the  price  of 
three  or  four  shillings.  But  the  book-buyer  has  a 
natural  preference  for  library  editions;  and 
these  make  their  appearance,  as  a  rule,  quite  soon 
enough  for  his  needs.  Everyone  who  has  ac- 
cumulated a  library  of  his  own,  however  small,  for 
real  use  and  pleasure,  knows  well  that  his  habit 
has  beea  to  buy  only  the  book  which  he  knovrs — 
the  book  which  furnishes  him  with  useful  in- 
formation, or  which  has  esteblished  some  claim  to 
his  sympathy  or  respect :  nor  is  the  acquisition  of 
such  books  of^en  beyond  the  reach  of  slender 
purses.  Our  library  and  popular  editions,  as  the 
evidence  abundantly  testifies,  vrill  bear  iavourable 
comparison  for  cheapDees  with  the  reprinte,  author- 
ised or  unauthorised,  of  the  American  market. 

>Mule  putting  in  this  plea,  however,  on  behalf 
of  English  book-publishing  systems,  I  must  not  be 
supposed  to  be  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
books  which  never  are  and  probably  never  can  be 
circulating-library  books.  Of  these  are  fine  art  and 
delicately  illustrated  publioations  in  general,  boohs 
in  abstract  science,  IxMb  of  reference,  and  manuals. 
But  in  these  eases  it  will,  I  believe,  be  found  that 
the  price  is  adjusted  wit^  refermce  not  to  the 
libraries  but  to  the  book-buyer;  and  where  it 
happens  to  be  a  work  capable  by  ite  nature  of 
commanding  a  lai^  sale  it  is  issued  in  the  first 
instance  at  a  comparatively  low  price.  A  work 
like  the  Enct/clopaedia  Bntannica  must,  of  course, 
be  expensive ;  for  it  is  necessarily  costiy,  and 
being  therefore  only  a  book  for  the  rich,  cannot 
posubly  command  a  sale  which  would  pay  for  ite 
issue  in  cheap  volumes.  Neither  in  England  nor 
in  America  could  such  a  work  be  produced  at  a 
moderate  price  unless  an  international  copyright 
convention  should  secure  to  the  publisher  agreaUy 
extended  possibility  of  sale.  But  it  Is  other- 
wise with  books  of  more  moderate  size  and 
cost  of  production.  To  take  a  fiuniliar  ex- 
ample. I  have  now  before  me  Hr.  Murray's 
new  Handbook  for  liorthampttmMre  audHuikmd, 
one  of  a  series  of  books  that  are  unequalled  in 
thsai  way.  This  is  an  entirely  new  book,  j  ust  pub- 
blished,  and  one  which  must  have  coat  for  autnor- 
ship  a  considerable  sum.  It  comprises  on  a  rough 
calculation  at  least  one-third  more  matter  than  an 
ordinaty  three-volume  novel ;  yet  it  is  actually  on 
sale  in  the  retiul  shops  at  6s.  8d.  A  new  copyright 
work  of  sterling  worth  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
be  procurable  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  this.  The  rea^ 
son  of  the  cheapness  is  that  as.  there  is  no  demand 
at  the  libraries  lor  manuals  of  that  kind,  it  is  found 
practicable  to  issue  them  at  once  at  a  book-buyer's 
price.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  even  in  the  home 
market  the  habits  of  readers  determine  both  the 
form  and  the  price  of  the  book.  Is  it  not  then  a 
fair  presumption  that  the  same  principle  would 
operate  under  a  copyright  convention  with 
America,  if  such  an  arrangement  should  ever  be 
arrived  at,  and  that  American  reprinte  would  then 
continue  to  appear  not  la  the  form  and  at 
the  price  which  are  onsuited,  but  in  tiie  form 


and  price  which  t»  suited,  to  the  Ameiieuk 
market  P 

These  conndendions  famish,  I  beUere,  tiie  true 
explanation  of  the  cirenmstanoe  that  it  has  been 
found  praeticaUe  to  issne  eertun  Eng^h  copy- 
right works  simultaneously  both  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  at  prices  which  are  strictiy 
book-buyers'  prices  as  distinguished  &om  circu- 
lating-library prices.   The  m<»t  striking  example 
is  the  case  of  "Kill's  International  Scientifie 
Series"— the  publishers  of  which  are  accustomed, 
as  appears  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  and  Mr.  Fairer,  to  reward  their  authors 
by  paying  them  twenty  per  cent  of  the  retail 
{oiee  on  home  sales,  witit  further  advantages  con- 
tingent on  sales  abroad.   These  are,  for  the  most 
part,  nominally  five-shilling  books,  but  they  are 
sold  retail  at  the  customary  reduction.   It  will  be 
found,  however,  that  they  are  in  all  cases  books- 
for  which  there  is  no  ^fmdable  i<Am^tnfj  amoog 
mere  diculatiiwp-UbniT  readen— bdqg  winks 
which  anyone  woo  wonm  care  to  read  tbm  would 
presumptivdy  prefer  to  buy — Prof.  Bun's  Mind 
and  3<^y,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  Sociologu,  Prof. 
Balfour  Stewart  on  the  Conservation  of  Enrasy, 
and  so  forth.   And  it  is  observable  that  the 
English  works  are  associated  vrith  foreign  works 
of  value,  and  that  the  series  has  obttuned  a  col- 
lective reputetion  which   so   &r   protects  it 
from  the   riv^ry  of  piratical  publishers  who 
might  be  disposed   in  the  case  of  the  non- 
copyright  works  to  break  through  the  custom 
of^  the  American  trade  which  forbids,  under 
penalty  of  reprisals,  interference   with  each 
other's  ventures.  Thus,  practically,  the  publishers' 
of  «  King's  International  Series  "  secure  for  them- 
selves both  markets.   I  have  no  doubt  that  their 
dealings  with  English  authors  are  of  a  liberal 
character ;  but,  as  men  of  businsM,  I  presume 
they  would  consider  themselves  Joatified  in  de- 
clining to  offer  EngHsh  authms  amntagsa  wMeli 
— whether  taldng  tiie  complex  form  described,  or 
embodied  in  more  direct  terms— would  be  likely 
to  amount  in  the  whole  to  man  than  the  market 
value  of  the  English  coi^righto  tiiey  purchase — 
plus,  it  may  be,  the  costomaiy  price  of  early 
sheete.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  statement  that  tlie 
important  house  of  Appleton  and  Go.,  of  New 
York,  are  accustomed  to  pay  him  "  as  much  as 
American  authors  are  paid''  refers  to  a  case 
equally  exceptionaL   American  authors  are  well 
known  to  be  ill-rewarded ;  and  it  is  to  the 
credit  of  American  students  that  Mr.  Spencer's 
great  contributions  to  the  Bloral  Sciences  have, 
even  up  to  the  present  time,  found  th^  widest 
recogmtion  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atiantic. 
Mr.  Spencer's  evidence,  however,  is  worthy  of 
careful  study.   It  adds  the  w^nt  of  his  teeti- 
mooy,  if  any  such  be  needed,  against  the  saggee- 
tion  so  much  in  fovour  amon^  crude  thinkers,  for 
converting  copvright  into  a  right  only  to  a  rovalt^ 
on  sales.  It  also  affords  nui^  indications  of  Ha 
degree  in  which  custom  is  preparii^  the  way  for 
the  establishment  of  international  copyright  be- 
tween America  and  this  country  by  an  easy  tran- 
sition, the  chief  result  of  which  would  be  to 
substitute  a  secure  and  perfect  for  an  insecure  and 
imperfect  property  in  English  reprints. 

Meanwhile  it  is  satis&ctory  to  obarave  that  the 
working  of  the  recent  Canadian  Oopyright  Act,  as 
far  as  it  has  gone,  has  been  eminently  successful 
from  the  English  author's  point  of  view,  and  do 
lees  from  that  of  the  Canadian  publisher  and 
book-buyer.  The  original  difficulty  with  our 
colonies  in  r^ard  to  copyright  was  by  no  means 
of  a  simple  kmd.  Thirty  years  since  the  state  of 
the  law  was  such  that  its  strict  enforcement  would 
have  practically  deprived  the  colonies  of  English 
new  books ;  for,  while  English  copyright  extended, 
as  it  still  tneoietically  extends,  to  aU  the  British 
dominions,  .no  motive  had  been  provided  for 
fumiahiiw  such  books  to  the  cobnieB^  save  in 
that  coB^  dnmlating-library  form  which,  as  I 
have  already  shown,  is  entirely  nnsnited  to  their 
tastes  and  requirements.  Vaaa  such  oonditionf 
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irtule  ehwp  ananthonsed  Tepriots  were  ft^dj  cai- 
edlstuig  in  a  a^hbonriiig;  country,  it  was  idle  to 
wspgtma  that  the  law  would  not  be  evaded.  It 
is  the  &ce  of  thie  state  of  things  that  the 
compromise  was  effected  by  which  the  Oanadians, 
in  return  for  the  l^tiaation  of  the  hitherto 
contraband  import  of  American  editions^  agreed  to 
levy,  in  the  interests  of  British  authors,  a  certain 
percentage  on  the  dedaied  Talae.   Bat  Canadian 
offif^kls  employed  in  levying  a  tax,  not  for  fiscal 
ol^ecta,  but  only  for  the  benefit  of  alien  authors, 
wen  not  likely  tb  execute  thai  duties  with  any 
Mipvfiuoua  leel  or  vi|pl»nee*t  nor  ^  they.  The 
dtt^  waa  tiifling  in  itaeU-,  on  the  dadaied  vahie 
of  cshMDiopriiits  it  was  certain  to  be  insignificant; 
and  lastly  it  was  openly  evaded.  Hence  it  was 
that  Eiwlish  authors  whose  wor^  are  widely 
Tesd    wooghout    the    American  continent 
were  beard  to  complain  that  they  had  been 
solemnly  invited    1^  our   Colonial   Office  to 
attend  and  receive  the  sum  of  eighteen  pence 
as  the  sole  ctmaolation  afforded  to  them  for  the 
legalised  drcnlation  of  unauthorised  copies  of 
their  works  throughout  the  Canadian  Dominion 
for  an  entire  year.   To  be  just  to  the  Canadian 
liahere,  it  must  be  admitted  that  th^  never 
any  deure  to  continue  this  system.  They 
and  the  Em^liah  author  were,  in  truth,  fellow- 
niBattm.  To  allow  Canada  to  be  floo^  with 
Amencan  z^mnta  wlule  the  Canadian  publisher 
was  strietiy  Dound  by  Imperial  Acts  to  keep  hie 
hands  off  ^^^"h  Dodn,  was  dearly  a  great 
hsrdship.    It  was  to  xenwd^  this  condition  of 
things  that  tbe  Canadian  Legislature,  Uiree  years 
ago,  yaawd  the  Kll  which  has  unce  received  the 
sanction  of  our  Lefpalature.    Under  this  Act  an 
English  author  could  secure  local  copyright  in 
Qmada  for  his  work  bf  simply  registering  it  and 
bringing  it  out  there  within  a  certain  time.  The 
coDditiims  are  somewhat  hard ;  but  the  valuable 
inducement  offered  to  the  £nglish  author  to  re- 
{nintiniheBomimon  is  the  undertaking  absolutely 
to  prolubit  and  keep  out  all  unauthorised  reprints. 
In  a  letter  nubliBhed  in  the  Timee  newspaper  on 
March  26, 1876, 1  ventured  to  prophesy  that  this 
Act,  if  ic  should  come  into  operation,  would  be 
found  a  valuable  boon  to  Englisn  authors,  because 
''it  would  at  once  enlist  the  Canadian  publisher 
powerfully  on  our  side."   As  I  then  remarked, 

"  There  is  no  more  difficulty  in  the  my  of  keepiaff 
Anericsn  veprinta  oat  of  Caoads,  if  deaired,  than  in 
ke^ne  th«m  ont  Great  Britain.  that  is 
wanted  is  the  -will,  and  this  the  T^anadian  Ad;  would 
at  ooee  sap^y.  At  prwent  it  is  aobodys  business 
to  pceyant  Uw  smuggling  of  American  reprints ;  hot 
OBCa  ^ve  the  Canadian  pablisber  power  by  axxanffe- 
mtmt  to  soenre  ri^tB  in  an  Engtuh  book,  and  uie 
vigilance  and  sctirity  of  a  elan  interest  on  the  spot 
may  be  trusted  to  do  the  leat" 

So,  in  fact,  it  has  proved,  as  far  as  our  limited  ex- 
penenoe  can  supply  a  test,  as  appears  by  the  in> 
t£sesting  partictuars  furnished  by  the  Canadian 
Dc^iartment  of  Agriculture  published  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  S^ia^.   Up  to  date — the  Act 
liaving  then  been  in  operation  rather  less  than 
deven  months— thirfy-one  works    of  EnglUh 
anthorB  had  been  reprinted  in  Canada  under 
its  provisions ;  and  it  is  distinctiy  stated  that 
**the  United  States  reprints  of  ^glish  books 
copyright  in  Canada  are,  as  a  rule,  successfuUv 
kept  ont,"   In  &ct,  the  importation  being  in  such 
eases  ahsolately  prohibited — instead  of  being 
kgaiiaed  as  heretofore — the  appearance  of  a  single 
contraband  copy  would  in  itself  be  sufficient 
evidence  of  piracy.   Still  more  important  ia  it  to 
obierve  that  although  English  copyright  is  thus 
pnetieaUy  eataUisfaed  over  more  uum  one  half  of 
the  Xorth  American  Ocntinent,  no  such  evils  as 
those  whidi  the  opponents  of  a  copyright  etm- 
ventioa  between  England  and  the  United  States 
■n  accusttmied  to  prophesy  have  shown  even  a 
tanddcy  to  declare  Uiemselves.   We  are  officiallv 
iafbrmed  that  "  as  a  rule  ven  few  oosti^  Englisn 
editions  are  sold  in  Oanada;"  and  it  dearly 
■pp«an  that  Oaaadian  reprints  are  generally  even 


cheaper  than  United  States  editions.  A  report 
from  the  Canadian  Deputy  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture, referring  to  the  twenty-nine  Canadian  re- 
inrints  of  English  copyright  rooks,  which  were  all 
that  had  appeared  up  to  date  uiuler  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Act  in  question,  adds  the  interesting 
information  that  :— 

"These  republieationi,  having  ranged  from  2,000 
copies  to  almnch  larger  number,  it  may  be  estimated 
that  at  least  100,000  oopea  of  such  reprints  havs 
been  added  to  the  dtculation  io  Canada  of  Eoglish 
books  through  Canadian  enterprise,  aided  1*7  the 
goodwill  and  wsU-nnderBtood  interest  of  EngUsh 
anthras." 

No  iacte,  indeed,  are  more  significant  in  regard  to 
the  question  of  a  copyright  convention  vrith 
America  tiian  those  which  have  resulted  from 
the  operation  of  ^higlish  copyright  in  Canada, 
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XHB  BZC1.TAII0NB  AT  ICTCBirAB. 

Britfab  Unsenm :  Jul;  IS,  18T8. 
I  have  lately  visited  Mycenae,  and  send  you 
some  particulaia  of  the  recent  excavations  there, 
made  by  M.  Stamatakes,  of  the  Archaeological 
Sodety  of  Atlwna.  He  hsa  thoroughly  excavated 
the  interior  of  the  Timuary  of  Atreus  and  the 
flailing  waUa  of  its  entraaee  passage  down  to 
their  base.  There  are  twenty  courses  of  masonry 
to  the  top  of  the  wall  dose  to  the  dowway. 
Many  of  these  stones  are  of  very  large  size, 
especially  in  the  lovrest  part  of  the  vraU  arthest 
&om  the  doorway.  He  found  no  trace  of  pave- 
ment or  steps  in  the  passage.  Dn  each  side  of 
the  doorway  are  the  plinths  of  the  bases  of  the 
two  columns  which  adorned  it.  These  jilinths 
consist  of  four  very  shallow  steps  or  tiers  of 
slate-coloured  stone,  the  lowest  considerably  laiger 
than  the  three  upper  ones.  These  plinths  are  so 
small  in  proportion  to  the  carved  fragment  de- 
scribed and  figured  by  Donaldson  in  uie  supple- 
mentary volume  of  Stuart  and  Revett,  and  cal^ 
by  him  part  of  the  base  of  one  of  the  columns, 
that  M.  Stamatakes  considers  this  fragment  to  be 
a  portion  of  the  capital  instead  of  the  base,  and 
he  therefore  conjectures  that  the  columns  gradu- 
ally diminished  in  uze  downwards,  or  that  they 
pexhaps  terminated  in  a  smaller  quadrangular  pe- 
destal like  that  of  a  Hermes,  Wiuun  tbeaoorvray 
are  two  perpendicular grooves  on  each  side  forty -one 
inches  apwt,  apparent^fortwo  pairs  of  bronsedoors. 
Either  within  the  doorway,  or  in  tiie  entrance 
passage  leading  to  it,  he  found  burnt  human  bones 
and  fragments  of  gold  ornaments  umilar  to  those 


discovered  hv  Dr.  SchUemann  in  the  tombs  of 
Mycenae,  lliis  discovery  he  considers  a  clear 
proof  that  the  building  was  a  tomb,  not  a  tieasury. 
He  has  also  found  several  more  portions  of  the 
ornamentation  of  the  docnway  in  red  marble, 
similar  to  those  in  the  Elgin  Boom  of  the 
Museum. 

At  the  HeraeoOf  distant  an  honr  and  a^JialC 
ftom  Mycenae,  he  hsa  discovered  and  azeavated  % 
stone  building  dmiLtt  in  form  and  stnictnie  to 
the  Txeuary  of  Atteos,  and  though  smaller  yet 
still  of  colossal  dimennons.  In  this  he  found 
gdd  ornaments  and  other  obiecta  of  a  vitreoua 
material,  the  patterns  on  which  are  absolutdy 
identical  in  design  vrith  those  found  in  the  tombs 
of 'Mycenae  and  Spata  in  Attica.  He  oonaidera 
this  building  to  he  the  tomb  of  apriestess,  ot 
periiaps  of  successive  priestesses,  of  Hna. 

F.  £.  ^iAOXSnWB. 


THS  OHDBCa  OP  RC.  PBAVGEB  AX  A8SIBI. 

Fkneea :  Jnlj  S,  1878. 
I  have  just  returned  from  Asusi,  where  I  went 
to  inspect  the  works  of  restoration  in  pi-ogress  in 
the  famous  Church  of  St  Francis,  which  I  last 
visited  in  1342.  On  entering  the  church  the  other 
day  dther  my  memory  decdved  me  as  to  my 
former  impressions  of  the  effect  of  colour,  or  the 
mural  paintings  have  further  decayed,  or — what  ia- 
more  probable — the  general  aspect  and  beauty  of 
the  noble  edifice  are  impaired  by  the  cruel  and 
deplorable  architectural  alterations  carried  out 
under  the  direction  of  SignorCavalcaselle.  How- 
ever well  his  lud^ent  on  works  of  punting  may 
be  established,  it  is  most  unfortunate  that  he 
should  have  an  opjportunity  of  showing  his  in- 
experience in  architecture  at  the  expMue  of  one 
fflf  tiie  most  interesting  momunents  of  that  art  iu- 
Italy.  He  has  indncM  pecsoni  in  authority,  un- 
hapfilv  devdd  of  taste  w  knowledge  of  art,  irre- 
verently to  lay  rude  hands  on  and  to  remove  the 
noUe  choir-stalls— the  work  of  Domenioo  da  San 
Seveiino  in  the  last  half  of  the  fifteenth  century — 
which  formerly  lined  the  apse  and  transepts  so 
magnifieentiy,  on  the  plea  that  they  are  not  of  the 
period  or  style  of  the  church,  which  is  of  the  first 
half  of  the  thirteenth.  Were  this  principle  to  be 
acted  upon  generally,  there  is  not  a  great  work  of 
tiie  Middle  Ages  throughout  Europe  which  might 
not  be  ruthlewly  despoiled  of  precious  works  of  art 
in  the  same  manner.  These  admirable  choir^talls 
having  been  removed  for  so  futile  a  reason,  models 
have  oeen  set  up  of  their  proposed  sutotitutes, 
chancterised  by  utter  poverty  of  demgn  and  still 
more  incondstont  with  the  architectuie  cf  the 
church,  because  weakly  imitated  from  types  of 
still  older  date.  Had  it  been  neceesary  to  construct 
new  stalls,  a  competent  architect  would  have  had 
no  difficulty  in  doing  so,  witit  his  eyes  fixed  on  tiie 
beautiful  details  of  the  architecture  of  tiie  diureh 
itself ;  bat  unless  the  indignation  folt  and  expressed 
by  eminent  Italians  prev^Is,  it  is  to  be  feaivd  that 
the  paltry  seats  represented  in  the  models  vrill  be 
set  up.  An  altar  of  stone  adorned  vrith  indiffer- 
ent mosaic  ornaments  has  been  erected  on  a  heavy 
stone  pUtform  placed  over  the  crown  of  the 
vaulting  of  the  loww  churchy  which  is  painted 
with  the  funous  works  of  Giotto ;  these,  I  be- 
lieve, are  imperilled  by  this  clumsy  proceeding.. 
This  ugly  sltar  has  lieen  enclosed  by  an  iron 
screen,  not  of  the  period  of  the  church,  but 
more  nearly  of  that  of  the  stalls,  which  have  been 
removed  because  they  were  too  modem  t  This 
screen,  thus  incondstontiy  sdected,  is  supported 
between  old  octagonal  maiUe  shafts  of  a  different 
date  altogether,  brought  from  the  church  below, 
elongated  out  of  dl  proportion  by  modem  addi- 
tions, and  bearing  old  Romanesque  capitals^ 
while,  as  if  to  put  a  climax  on  the  absurdity  of 
vacix  proceedings,  these  dilapidated  and  worn  capi- 
tals have  been  freshly  gilt  and  each  provided  with 
an  additional  abuus  carrying  a  poorly-designed 
arcbibave,  which  completes  this  unparallded 
of  architectural  bad  taste,  this  strange 


o&pting 

compound  of  ecdedasticaLfc-w-d-irse.  t 
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THE  ACADEMY. 


t JuLT  20, 1878. 


It  ««•  muntuned  w  a  maoii  for  xemoTUig 
-tiw  ooWe  their  Btalb  that  Osj  cowed  pwtioBB 
<^  the  mutal  yautiiwi  of  Giiinta  ViMao,  What- 
■«fer  state  thaee  laay  mtc  been  id  when  tiie  staUe 
mre  encted,  thej  an  now  le  defiused  liiat  it  ia 
-of  no  conteqnenoe  whaterar  that  part  of  them 
«honld  he  ludden.  Art*  giuos  nothing  hy  nnr 
•COTating  Adff  fragneato,  hat  loses  enormouslj  by 
Hw  raaoral  <^  DcwMmeo's  admirable  works.  Iii 
one  of  the  freacoes  of  tiie  sdiool  of  GKotto  od  the 
WidlB  of  fte  BBTe— it  ia  fortunate  that  these  are 
not  brcAiKt  down  as  also  hung*  of  later  date  than 
the  ehnrdi — there  is  a  representation  of  a  rood- 
loft  or  beam  sapportioe  a  crucifix,  a  picture 
with  fol^ng  doors  of  a  Virgin  and  Child,  and  a 
'£gnie  of  an  angel.  It  seems  very  probable  tiiat 
this  reineseDts  a  roodrloft  or  heui  which  onoe 
really  existed  in  the  dinrob,  for  tiie  stone 
corbeis  for  its  support  and  a  small  part  of 
the  beam  remain.  A.  model  sug^stive  of  its 
xestozation  has  been  set  up.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  bad  the  old  rood-loft  snrrired  it 
oaght  to  have  been  preserred,  but  to  set  up  a 
modem  mockery  of  it  is  worse  than  childish.  It 
cuts  the  chuzbh  in  two  and  interrupts  and  spoils 
the  fine  architectural  perspective  from  west  to 
■east. 

The  old  peanted  windows  of  the  upper  church 
are  very  interestiiu;  and  excellent  specimens. 
TheT  are  of  the  thirteenth  century,  ana  the  re- 
semolance  of  the  seneral  drawing,  especially  in 
the  draperies,  to  uie  work  of  Oimabae  suggests 
that  he  may  have  designed  them ;  they  are  more 
tiansparent  and  less  arreted  by  the  weather  than 
contemporary  northern  glaee,  and  there  is  much 
more  white  in  them.  The  object  is  obrious, 
they  admit  enough  light  to  illumine  the  mural 
pictures.  To  my  mind  they  entirely  settle  in  a 
way  &vouiable  to  the  presence  of  painted  glass 
the  propriety  of  combining  it  with  mural  pic- 
turee,  and  extinguish  the  modem  opposing  opinion. 
The  old  maetezs  were  right.  These  painted  win- 
dows with  their  gem4ike  sparUe  and  loight  colour, 
focus  the  eolouis  on  the  mUs,  and  they  complete 
the  general  harmony  and  accentuate  it,  in  a  most 
enchantii^  manner;  it  is  felt  that  white  windows 
would  be  discords  there.  Being  partly  broken, 
thev  have  been  repfured  by  the  late  Signor  Bratini 
of  Milan,  not  in  imitation  of  the  beautiful  old 
glass,  but  with  panels  in  his  manner  resembling 
Drightly-ooloured  modem  lithographs.  He  has 
neither  comprehended  the  glass  which  he  was 
unhappily  appointed  to  restore  nor  the  part  which 
it  plays  m  tnegeneral  scheme  of  colour  and  church 
decoration.  He  has  done  nothing  but  mischief; 
and,  while  the  choir-stalls  have  been  removed, 
these  works  are  left  disfiguring  the  church  in  a 
way  which  must  be  seen  to  be  believed. 

The  operations  in  progress  for  the  pTeservation 
of  the  wall-paintinge  1^  Qiunta  Fisano,  Oimabue, 
Giotto,  and  other  early  masters^  in  both  the  lower 
and  u^>er  chnrches,  are  as  creditable  to  the  Italian 
GoTemmentas  the  architectural  proceedings  are 
the  rerene.  I  propose  to  describe  these  operations 
aa  veQ  as  the  state  of  the  paintings,  in  a  Aitare 
number.  In  the  meantime  I  have  to  observe  tiiat 
at  last  the  sound  and  |utaiseworthy  prindple  of 
not  repainting  or  retouching  old  works  is  fully  re- 
cognised. Let  us  be  thankful ;  but  if  the  punters 
Signor  A.  or  ^goor  B.  are  no  longer  to  be  allowed 
to  disfigure  works  of  the  old  masters  with 
th^  modem  brushes,  why  is  this  safe  principle 
abandoned  with  respect  to  the  architecture ;  and 
why  are  the  architects  Signor  D.  or  Signor  E. 
allowed  to  alter,  restore,  and  disfigure  aa  uiey  are 
doing  P  That  ivhich  the^  have  done  intenuulv  is 
utteny  needless  constmcttvely ;  nay,  the  load  laid 
■on  the  vaulting  pointed  by  Giotto  is  unpardonable. 
Let  us  then  odd  our  protests  to  those  of  accom- 
plished and  patriotic  Italians  who  are  exerting 
themselvee  to  save  their  noble  heritsge  of  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  from  further 
oultnabnent,        Ohablbb  Hxus  Wzlboh. 


IHB  lownmxr  vse. — "  the  spSNDiKfi  ov  xn 

■MOSST  OW  ROBBET  KOWmi^" 

StreUonI,  Uancbester ;  JtOf  13, 18T8. 

I  filU  to  see  why  Dr.  Grroeart  attributes  "  un- 
generous treatment "  to  a  review  which,  consider^ 
mg  the  abundance  of  errors,  &c.,  and  the  insight  it 
gave  me  into  the  art  of  book-making,  may  claim 
to  be  judimal ;  or  to  discover  how  he  has  modified, 
except  for  the  worse,  my  so-called  half-dozen 
blunden  in  matters  of  fact. 

1.  Against  Dr.  Grosart's  "nimble  nonsense,"  I 
hold  to  my  view  of  the  term  "  Poor  Scholar."  It 
was  written  with  full  knowledge  of  the  marginal 
notes,  one  of  wluch  (jf,  10)  concerns  "  the  very 

Sor.^  I  have  again  examined  the  facts  of 
ooker^B  life,  and  in  Tnrticular  £&r  John  Mac- 
lean's Life  and  Tunei  cf  Sir  Peter  Qtrew,  Knt.,  pp. 
T.-viii.,  223-S,  fiom  which  I  gather  that  the  family 
of  Hooker  was  of  consideration  in  Devonshire, 
having  respectable  connexions.  Hooker's  uncle  and 
patron,  John  Vowel  (or  Hooker),  an  able  antiquary 
and  an  Oxford  man,  was  in  lfi61  M.P.  for  Exeter. 
If  Dr.  Grosart  will  correctly  print  the  names  of 
Spenser's  schoolfellows  (p.  28)  it  will  be  found 
that  they  were  far  above  tne  pauper  class.  As  to 
the  other  poor  scholars  of  the  Nowell  Accounts, 
whose  social  position  has  been  thus  xinwairantably 
disparaged,  and  over  whom  this  "infinite  pathos" 
has  been  wasted,  it  is  certain  that  they  were  not 
needy.  The  term  "  Poor  Scholars  "  had  a  peculiar 
meaning,  covering  tlie  well-to-do  and  the  in- 
difierently-provided-for.  Scholars,  aa  Anthony  a 
Wood  shows,  ore  in  a  sense  always  poor ;  for  the 
more  they  learn,  the  more  th^wish  to  learn  \  and 
the  greater  need  have  they  for  costijr  books.  As 
Dr,  Grosart  is  insensible  to  the  evidence  of  his 
own  MS.,  I  cite  for  Ms  infimnation  the  will  of 
Watson,  Bishop  of  Winchester  (1680-4),  who 
beq^ueathed  to  "poore  schollers  students  in  the 
Vmversitie  of  Oxford  "  100  marka.  Discreet  men 
from  sundry  of  good  vrorahip  and  credit  in  the 
University  prepared  tiie  list  of  the  redpienta  of  this 
"  charitable  and  godlib  "  bequest.  From  a  copy  of 
this  MS.  list,  dated  July  0,  1585,  from  the 
original  in  Bodley's  Library,  and  now  in  my  hands 
by  the  kindness  of  a  Iriend,  I  count  20  Masters 
of  Arts,  11  Batchilers,  and  17  schollers.  Amon&;8t 
them  are  Mr.  D(octor)  Beinolds,  of  CO.  Ooll., 
afterwards  its  well-known  President;  Nicholas 
ffuUer,  of  3.  John's;  and  Mr.  Prime  and  Mr. 
Hudson  of  Newe  Golledge.  I  might  also  cite  from 
Nowell  MB.  (p.  228)  the  case  of  a  payment  of  4«,, 
December  167S,  to  "  one  Tathane,"  a  poor  scholar 
of  Merbm  College,  who,  Dr.  Grosart  acja  (p.  329), 
is  John  Ibtham,  MjL  1667;  iVoetor  1673, 
Hauler  (P)  of  linebln  College  in  1674i  bat  I 
believe  tiuit  the  editor  has  here  either  got  hold  of 
the  wrong  man,  or  else  miscopied  Uie  MS. 

2.  I  am  content  to  leave  these  mythical 
"  Coops  "  and  "  Cowps "  in  the  company  of  Dr. 
Grosart's  comment.  As  I  carefully  read  the 
book,  and  was  alive  to  the  oddity  of  the  affair, 
I  coiild  not  pass  off  a  "  disooveiy.''  The  real 
discoveries  of  the  review  are  passed  by  in  silence. 
I  now  learn  vrith  surprise  that  the  pr  contraction 
is  "  inu^inary." 

3.  My  remark  on  the  elder  AUeine  is  evaded, 
not  "traversed,"  and  I  am  unjustly  accused  of 
fovouring  "  opjiohrioae  treatment."  'Dr.  Grosart's 
note  must  now  be  cited  in  fuU  (p.  201) : — "  Syc. 
AJivne :  Probably  [ncj  the  Bector  of  Dicheat,  or 
Didiet,  in  Somersetshire,  and  father  of  the  saintly 
'Bichard  Allein.'  Wood  (Mhenae,  as  before, 
vol.  iv.,  pp  [nel  13-16)  doee  his  bitterest  best, 
very  scandalons^,  to  dishonour  the  aon,  and  telb 
nathtHgif  tht  faUar,"  Now  Wood  (a)  pvee  his 
name :  Zuehara ;  (ft)  ^vea  his  mtrfssnon  and  his 
parish:  Beetor  of  IKcheat  or  DiclMt,  Sonmset- 
shire;  (e)  |^vea  his  Parliamentary  appointment 
in  1664:  ejector  of  scandalous  ministers,  &c,  in 
the  same  county ;  (d)  adding  that  in  tlie  latter 
office  he  was  "severe  enot^."  I  repeat  my 
retort  that  Dr.  QroBart  does  his  bitterest  beet  to 
Blander  Wood. 

4.  Aftar  loiddag  anos  mon  at  this  note  abost 


Drant,  I  delibeiataly  aay  that  it  is  "  careleaaly 
acknowledged."  This  page  159  wants  abont 
twelve  corrections. 

6.  Ljstead  <rf  adraowledffioff  the  &ult  in  tliis 
droll  description  of  Basket  ^t  is  not  aoid  which  of 
them  is  meant)  as  an  "aauy"  pabUsher  of  the 
English  Bible  (p.  163),  Dr.  Gronrt  tarns  aade, 
like  tiie  Wight  Sir  Balpho, 

"  to  distiagaLBh  and  divide 
A  hair  'twizt  sonth  and  Muth^west  side." 

6.  As  to  the  accuracy  of  the  original  compiler 
of  the  MS.,  here  c^led  in  question,  I  hope  m  a 
day  or  two,  through  the  courtesy  of  Lord  Norreys, 
to  be  able  to  judge  for  myself.  lUfeanwliile  I  may 
with  confidence  assert  that  these  following  are 
Dr.  Grosart's  Umiders  and  not  tiie  embe's:— 
P.  106,  John  Shevre  should  be  John  ^Omcer,  B.A, 
26  June  1666 ;  H.A.  10  Jnne  1609.— Pp.  204-6^ 
"Ric.  Pyckaner:  not  in  Wood."  Bhoald  be 
Rudolph  or  Rcdph  JPyckaver ;  and  see  Wood,  with 
several  details,  Favttl,  256 ;  B.A.  25  June 
M.A.  10  June  1669  (he  is  called  "Mr." in  the 
MS.,  p.  204) ;  B.D.  4  July  1676.— Pp.  204^, 
MattMjD  Heaton;  qy.  Martin  Heaton,  B.A.  17 
December  1674.— Pp.  204-6,  "Rye.  CdbehiU,  not 
in  Wood."  This  should  be  CalfehiH  (i.e.,  Caufield 
or  Oaulfield),  adm.  to  Ch.  Oh.  1667 ;  B.A.  19 
Febroary  157»-4;  M.A.  27  June  1577.— Pp,  210, 
234,  Thomas  JS^erme  should  be  &wann,  B.A.  11 
June  1570;  M.A.  1  July  1574.— P.  214,  ^chard 
OremJcaree  (!)  should  be  Greenakree  of  B.  Nose 
Coll.,  B.A.  18  January  1668 :  Fellow  Univ.  Coll. 
on  the  Percy  Foundation  in  1669:  MJu  S6  Jose 
1663. 

The  learned  ontic^naries  of  Brasenose  OeUege 
are  wall  able  to  justify  themselves  in  regard  to 
tiieir  own  archives.  From  what  is  now  sud  it 
would  seem  as  if  these  gentiemen,  frightened  at 
on  "  enormous  correspondcoice  "  orar  a  MS.  con- 
taining "  from  11^000  to  12,000  names  "  Cj,  and 
at  the  re^nsibility  cast  upon  them,  had, with 
the  proofs  in  their  lumds,"  politely  letntned  a 

feneral  answer  to  their  conespondent.  From  the 
IS9,  of  Ant  k  Wood,  vrith  vrhoae  "  industry 
and  services  "  Dr.  Grosart  shows  himself  to  be  only 
partially  familiar,  I  added  to  my  book  at  the  time 
details  of  very  many  scholars  (including Brasenose 
men)  marked  as  "  not  in  Wood,"  "  not  identified," 
and  BO  on.  The  proposed  "  after-appendix,"  to 
be  made  up  of  other  people's  contributions,  is, 
though  unintentional,  an  ample  compliment  to 
the  justice  of  my  review. 

At  the  close  of  his  letter  Dr.  Grosart  compla- 
centiy  cries  "  Enotu^h."  He  says,  howev^,  that 
there  are  in  the  .review  twelve  other  "  blunders.'' 
I  shall  be  glad  to  see  them  indicated-  As  to  the 
two  gentlranen  whom  in  his  worst  taste  he  has  in- 
troduced (with  the  Fdlows  of  Brasenose)  to  cover 
his  editorial  deliaquendes,  I  know  that  they  have 
a  keen  sense  of  humour ;  and  I  suspect  l^t,  boJ^! 
Yorkshiremen,  they  would  not  "  look  a  gift  hone 
in  the  month."       Jomr  EaLoraroH  Ba.ilvt. 


"  COKIOLAiniS." 

Slug's  College,  London :  July  15, 1S7S. 
There  being  other  reasons  for  suppoung  that 
Shakspere  "wrote  Cw-i<danut  in  1608,  I  may 
perhaps  point  out  that  there  is  in  it  what  may  be 
a  reference  to  the  famous  frost  of  1607-&  vnien 
fires  were  lighted  on  the  Thames.  Says  Mareiui^ 
in  his  fiivouiite  v«n  of  contend  for  the  com- 
mons:— 

"You  are  no  suior,  no, 
Than  is  the  coal  of  fire  upon  the  ice, 
Or  haihrtiuies  in  the  sub. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  this  is  a  someirhat  out-of- 
tb&<way  image.  Goals  on  ioe  are  not  usually  a 
common  spectacle ;  but  it  would  seem  they  wen 
so  in  the  winter  of  1607-8,  and  at  tiiat  time  the 
image  would  be  by  no  means  &r-fistched  or  un- 
fiumliar ;  it  would,  m  frust,  be  obvioualy  auggerted- 
Of  coarse  one  would  lay  no  great  stress  on  it  if 
thamvns  nothing  sks-le  ooBmaettlu  pli^  with 
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that  time ;  but  then  being  other  thingB  that  so 
connect  it,  the  aUurion  may  peodu^  be  talmi  as 
confirmatory. 

"  Abore  Weettninster,"  irrites  Cbsmberlaia  to 
Carleton,  Jannarj  8,  1607-8,  "tlie  Thames  is  qnita 
fnaea  oy«r,  and  tbs  Azehbishop  came  fiom  lAmbetb 
on  Tvellth-day  over  the  ice  to  Court.  Uany  ias- 
taatieal  experimeDtB  an  dai^  pot  ia  praetioe,  h  cer- 
tain yonthi  burnt  a  galUm  ctf  vine  i^oa  Uu  iee,  and 
made  all  the  pMeangere  paitakna." 

An  aocoimt  of  this  frost,  -written  Aanog  its 
pTentonce,iB|^Teainatnct  oaBed  ''The Great 
Vrast:  Oold1J<nnninIiondoll^  aTKalogtie"  im- 
printed, by  lir.  Arber  in  bis  most  useful  ebUectioD, 
A.n  EngUth  Ommer,  vol.  i. — a  Tolums  booOj  we 
bope,  to  be  followed  by  othras  not  less  valaaUe. 
Ttw  citizen  in  this  diuogne  tells — to  qoote  a  ude- 
note — of  "  beffl>,  ale,  wine,  Tictoals,  and  fires  on 
the  Thames."   "  Are  yoa  cold  with  gdng  over  P  " 
mns  the  text    "  You  shall,  ere  you  come  to  the 
middle  of  the  rirar,  spy  srane  ready  with  pans  of 
coals  to  warm  your  finsers."   I  wiU  jnat  mention 
that  the  passage  in  this  tract  "AimmgBt  many 

other  things  upon  the  &oien  Thames  It 

waa  a  miraculous  deEvenuiee,"  pp.  97-0  of  Kr. 
Alberts  reprint,  is  eridently  out  of  ita^aoe. 

Jomr  W,  Hales. 


THX  FEHTEEBTUIi  PflAUI^  OP  IHB  COAJJi'EAXB. 

Stmdaa :  July  t,  18T6. 
Ihare  derated  a  whole  Tolame  tothestndyof  the 
documents,  handed  down  even  to  our  own  times  in 
the  original,  of  that  Chaldean  magic  so  famous  in 
antiqmty.  These  doeaiuents  consist  of  the  frag- 
ments of  one  or  more  leogthy  collections  of  incan- 
tstuma  and  pn^tiatory  hynms,  the  piimitiTe 
AUmdian  text  being  frequently  interlined  with  an 
Aasyriau  veniiui.  The  libsrali^  of  Sir  H. 
Sawlinaon  wabled  me  to  study  them  before 
thnr  final  jnAlieMion ;  now  these  ^edous  fra^ 
ments  are  m  Ibe  bands  of  all  acholars  who  are 
engaged  in  Aa^c^ogical  studies,  for  they  fill 
the  first  tlurty  plates  of  toI.  It.  of  the  wwk  on 
the  Ctautfann  Inasriptiona  of  Western  Ama 
edited  at  the  eueose  of  the  Trosteee  of  the 
Kitivh  Masenm  oy  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  and  the 
iWTstted  G.  Smith. 

I  beliere  I  hare  proTed  that  all  this  msgic  of 
the  Chaldeans  re^ed  upon  a  duaUstic  con- 
ception, which  peeves  ereiy  part  of  the  univerBe 
with  personal  qtintual  beings,  essentially  good  or 
essentially  evil:  the  one  ^otecton,  the  others 
enamiea,  who  ate  ceaseleesly  wagii^  war  in 
faeaveo,  on  earth,  and  in  the  air.  The  scourges 
which  so  often  succeed  to  the  blessing  of  nature, 
and  the  sudden  catastrophes  which  mterrupt  the 
xegukr  eoaxsa  o£  the  wmld,  sure  caused  hy  th»r 
alttfnatu»a  triomph  or  ot  defeat.  Above  all, 
the  maladies  which  afflict  mankind  are  all  the 
work  of  the  erU  spirits,  and  consequently  most 
of  the  magical  incantaUons  we  poEse33  have  for 
their  object  the  cure  of  these  diseases.  Thus,  as 
Herodotus  with  bis  usual  certunty  of  observation 
has  remarked,  the  Chaldeans  and  Babylonians,  so 
difierent  in  this  respect  from  the  Bgyptbuis,  have 
never  had  father  medidne  or  doctors.  like  the 
Tutar  and  Siberian  races,  although  in  some  re- 
elects far  beyond  them  in  civilisation,  they  never 
knew  my  doctors  bat  sorcerers,  nor  any  remedies 
but  exoTciBms  and  incantations. 

There  is,  however,  one  point  that  I  have  not  made 
Eufficiently  clear.  It  is  that— if  we  can  nowhere 
tiad  in  tiabylonish  culture  a  trace  of  a  truer  or 
more  soentinc  conceptaoa  than  this  of  the  essence 
and  the  or^iu  of  diseases — &om  a  moral  point  of 
new,  some  rare  passages  in  these  magical  collec- 
tions liae  above  that  gross  demonolc^  which  is 
th«  prevailiiiff  idea  of  most  of  the  fragments.  In 
ihfese  disease  is  not  regarded  as  produced  by  the 
Vind  action  of  evil  nnrits;  the  anger  of  the  eeles- 
tial  goda  is  the  drier  cause,  and  man  draws  down 
that  anger  upon  himself  by  the  frequent  breach  of 
the  moral  law.  Tbe  medianical  repetition  of  cer< 
tun  iBcxaiiuntel  liminilae  is  not  enough.  The 


surest  preservative  against  deoions  and  diseases, 
and  that  which  alone  can  give  to  rites  of  purifica- 
tion a  protecting  power,  is  repentance  for  mn  and 
heartfelt  contrition.  In  these  fragments  man  con- 
fesses himself  a  sinner  before  the  gods,'and  im- 
plores pardon  as  well  as  healing. 

"  As  for  me,  the  I^rd  has  seat  me, 
The  great  lord,  £l<k  has  sent  me. 

Settle  that  which  Ngaids  him,  make  known  the 
order  which  concerns  him,  judge  the  jadgmeot 
which  toachea  him. 

Thou,  ia  thy  march,  gnidest  the  race  of  men. 

Gaose  a  ray  of  salvation  to  shine  upon  him ;  heal 
hifl  sicknees, 

Man,  the  son  of  his  god,*  has  laid  down  before  thee 

the  harden  of  his  omissions  and  tranagreBsions  ; 
His  hands  and  feet  snfier  cra^y;  sadly  is  be 

crushed  by  sickness. 
San,  at  the  lifting  of  my  hands,  lend  thine  ear. 
Accept  his  offering,  absorb  his  victim,  give  him 

back  his  god  to  nphold  his  hand. 
By  thy  commission  may  his  omiseions  be  absolved, 

may  his  tran^ressions  be  wiped  out, 
 May  he  recover  from  his  sickness." 

These  words  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  priest, 
who  is  addressing  the  Sun  god  (Utu  in  Akkadian, 
Samas  in  Assyrian),  while  offering  a  sacrifice  for 
amck  peraon  (fF.^./.,  iv.,  17,  recto);  for  here 
magical  rites  are  confonoded  with  vroTehip. 

Elsewhere  we  find  still  more  clearly  expressed 
the  idea  that  disease,  and  especially  inaam^,  which 
is  usually  called  "  disease  of  the  head,"  is  a  cbae- 
tisement  for  impiety  and  sin.  It  is  the  gods  who 
send  it  j  to  punish  the  guilty,  thev  support  those 
bad  spirits  who  produce  it.  Above  aU,  angry 
with  the  sinner,  they  withdraw  from  bim  that 
protection  which  they  are  perpetuiJly  afibrding  to 
men.  Their  guardian  band  no  longer  over  Mm, 
be  is  abandonea  to  the  violaiee  of  dMnoos  and  to 
the  ills  which  ceasdesaly  threaten  hunuoity.  To 
obtain  deliverance  from  these  ills^  be  mast  im- 
plore pardon  With  tears,  be  most  win  it  by  contri- 
tion. 

"  Madness  has  arisen  from  the  desert !  as  a  wind  has 
it  arisoa; 

It  has  stroek  like  liehtniBg  on  hig^  and  beneath 

has  it  poured  itsuf ; 
He  who  honours  not  his  god  is  broken  liks  a  twig ; 

He  who  has  bofc  his  'goldsss  for  gossdisi^  his  flesh 

is  ulcerated ; 
Ho  disappears  as  a  Btar  of  heaven,  as  the  dew  of 

the  eyening  he  passes  away  in  a  moment 
Against  man,  a  pilgriat  en  the  earth,  she  [iUnsss] 

fights  as  an  enemy,  ae  the  bsat  ci  noen  she  bums 

him. 

This  man  she  kills  ; 

She  putA  him  heuide  himself,  as  if  she  were  tearing 

out  hia  heart. 
She  makes  him  to  writhe  like  a  thing  stretched  over 

the  fire. 

like  a  wild  ass  <tf  the  desert  bis  ayes  are 

full  of  clouds ; 
His  fifls  is  eonsoined,  he  longs  for  death. 
Madness  is  as  a  terrible  storm;  none  can  foresee  its 

coming ;  ^ 
Its  exact  daatiny,  its  appointed  bt,  none  knows  it." 

i,W.  A.  L,  IT.,  8.  ooL  1, 11. 1-30.) 

It  seenu  to  me  impossible  to  suppose  that  the 
fragments  iu  which  we  find  this  lo^  ao  cleariy 
expressed  can  belong  to  the  most  andeiU  parts  of 
the  mi^^cal  collectuma.  The^  represent  too  ad- 
vanced a  state  of  religious  feeling  to  belong  to  the 
most  primitive  ages.  Bat  even  if  they  are  among 
the  most  recent  fr^^ents,  they  do  not  therefore 
detract  from  the  value  of  these  collections,  for 
they  show  that  the  Chaldeans  possessed  very 
early,  and  more  folly  perhaps  than  any  other 
p^^n  nation,  the  idea  of  sm,  of  the  need  of 
repentance,  and  of  the  power  of  contrition.  Their 
cosmogonic  tradition  admitted  original  rin,  taught 
that  man  came  pure  from  tiie  hands  of  bis 


*  An  exprassitm  reeniring  eontinnally  in  thsse 
texts,  to  express  the  dependenee  of  man  upon  the 
divine  power. 


Creator,  and  then  foil  by  bis  own  fsnlt,  in  con- 
sequence of  listening  to  the  snggeatioM  of  the 
power  of  darkness  and  of  chaos.  £i  their  nligions 
practices,  the  rites  of  peoitenee  hM.  a  high  ^ue. 
We  possess  the  firagmrats  of  a  special  collection 
of  prayers,  with  a  primitive  Akmdian  text,  and 
an  interlineary  Assyrian  vrndon  bearing  the  com- 
mon title  of  "Lamentations  of  tbeHvmUed 
Heart ''(in  Akkadian  trni  so  £&m):  Uwyantme 
Peiutential  FBabns,  wboae  tonest  i^gbfy  poetic, 
recall  those  attributed  by  Helnvw  lza£ti(»i  to 
King  David,  as  wall  as  many  paaaagee  ftom  the 
Prophets  and  the  book  of  JoK 

Tne  most  important  and  the  best  preserved  of 
these  Psalms  is  that  one  the  text  of  which  has 
been  pnblidied  ia  W.A.  L,  it.,  10.  I  will  give 
here  a  translalion  of  it*  wbieh  I  tliink  I  may  ottat 
as  correctj  except  in  the  ease  of  a  very  few 
specially  difficult  passages.  Several  stanas,  how- 
ever, exist  onl^  in  the  Akkadian  text,  without  an 
Assyrian  version ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  mo 
that  there  need  be  the  least  difiiurenoe  made  in  the 
manner  of  translating  these — a  remarkable  pnx^ 
of  the  advanced  sta^  to  which  studies  on  thia- 
abetruse  subject  have  been  carried. 

This  important  document  is  not  only  of  the 
highest  interest  from  the  point  of  view  of  re- 
ligious bistoty :  it  ia  not  lees  important  for  tite 
study  of  the  forms  of  lyrieal  Akkadian  poetry,  and 
its  influence  on  ancient  Semitic  poetiy.  In  foot, 
in  no  other  text  of  this  language  is  the  poetic 
division  into  regular  stanzas,  mentioned  elaewbere 
hy  Dr.  Sehzader,  and  the  paroBtSmmu  numbrorwm 
so  clear  and  so  eertun. 

8^h«  1. 

"  The  anger  of  my  lord's  heart, 
may  it  be  appeased  I 

O  god,  may  the  ignorant  come  unto  wisdom! 

0  goddess,  may  the  ignoESOt  come  unto  wisdom  t 

The  god  who  knows  what  is  unknown, 
may  he  bt  aj^wased ! 

The  goddess  who  knows  what  is  unknowa, 
nay  she  be  appaaaed ! 

May  the  heart  of  my  god  be  appsased! 
May  the  heart  of  my  goddess  be  appcassdE 

My  god  and  my  goddeas, 
may  they  be  appeased  I 

The  god  who  is  wroth  with  me, 
may  he  be  appeased  1 

The  goddess  who  is  wroth  with  me, 
may  she  be  appeased ! 

Sttvpkei. 

My  sins      ■        .        ■        *  > 

My  sins      .        .        .        >  • 
.        .        .        .        ,  .t 

Aniiitrt^  2.  • 

The  propitious  name  of  my  god 

The  propitious  name  of  the  gol  who  koaws  what  i» 

unknown 

 t 

The  propitious  name  of  my  goddess 

The  propitious  name  of  the  goddess  who  knows- 
what  is  unknown 

 t 

Strophe  3. 

1  eat  the  fruit  of  anger  § 

I  drink  the  waters  cu  anguish. 

»  It  has  also  been  translated  by  Mr.  Sayee,  m 

Records  of  the  Paet.—'Eay. 

t  The  rest  is  wanting,  in  conseqaence  of  a  ftacturft 
of  the  clay.  This  strophe  has  only  two  verses  in- 
stead of  fbor. 

t  Laounae. 

\  The  first  two  verses  of  this  strophe  are  ir- 
zegular,  wanting  the  aeoond  number  of  the  pamUel- 
ism.  f 
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On  tmugTCNion  against  mj  god, 
vithont  knoving  it,  I  fsed. 

In  oSenoes  against  goddMB, 
idthont  buiwing  it,  I  walk. 

AsUisircphe  S. 

Ijord,  m J  fanlts  are  rny  greaty 
v«7  great  ray  aina.  * 

TSj  god.      firalts  an  gnat, 
TBij  gnat  my  rins. 

0  m7  godden,  117  ftnilfai  «e  vaiy'gniit, 
TBiy  gnat  iqj  sLoi. 

GM,  iriio  knomrt  irfaat  is  nnknowB, 

my  Anita  an  rmj  gnat,  Toy  gnat  my  dns. 

■Goddea^  vho  knowaat  vliat  is  unknown, 
jDj  &iiui  an  T«7  gnat,  my  gnat  my  nns. 

8troph$^. 

1  commit  iknlts 
iriblunit  knowing  it, 

I  Cfonmit  rin 
without  knowing  it. 

J  feftd  on  iniquitj 
withoat  knowing  it. 
I  lire  &nltily 
without  knowing  it. 

AntiMtroflieA. 

Tha  loid  in  Uie  anger  of  hii  heart 
tsonn  ma  with  eonbsiat. 

Ood  in  tha  ftizy  of  hia  heart 
OTerwhebni  ue. 

The  goddeas,  viodi  irith  mef 
tioabla*  me  bitteriy. 

The  god  liba  knowi  what  ii  onkiMnni 
oppreMBthme. 

The  ^poddaai  irriio  knows  what  ia  nnknown' 
'Cmaeutea  me. 

I  am  eait  down 

«tid  Bona  readuB  forth  his  hand  to  me.  ( 

I  waep  in  rilenu  § 

ftnd  no  man  takes  my  hand. 

I  atter  my  pnyer 
■and  none  bears  me. 

I  am  otfeebled,  orerwhelmed, 
«nd  no  man  ddiTera  me. 

Antittrophe  6, 

I  draw  near  to  the  god  who  created  me 
and  I  make  bnining  lamentaUona. 

I  kifs  the  fset  of  my  goddeaa 
and  ,        .        .  I 

Idnw  neai  to  liie  god  who  knowi  what  Iflim- 
known, 

■and  I  prononnce  bmniag  lamentations. 

I  kiss  the  t»tA  of  the  goddess  who  knowa  what  is 
unknown, 

and  ,         ■         ■         ■         •  I 

0  htai,  be  pra^tions 


'<}oddesB,  be  pn^tiona 


i 


Ood,  who  knowest  what  is  unknown, 

be  propidoQs         •         •  B 

Goddeea,  who  knowest  what  is  unknown, 
lie  propitious         ,         .  , 

Aniiatnphe  6. 

Until  when,  0  my  god, 

n 

Until  when,  0  my  goddess. 

Until  vhen,  O  god  who  knowest  what  is  nnlmown. 


*  Aaayrian  renion : 
great." 

t  Asqnrisn  version : 
i  Astyrian  version : 
.$  Assyrian  version : 
j|  Lacunae. 


■  my  &Qlta  an  many,  my  sins 

■  is  irritated  against  me." 
'  takes  my  hand." 

■I  weep." 


Until  when,  O  goddess,  who  knowest  what  is  un- 
known, 

the  anger  of  thy  heart  *  ■        ■  f 

Strophe  7. 

The  destiny  of  man  is  fixed  by  decne, 
and  none  knows  it 

Men  who  bear  a  namet 

know  not  the  decisiou  contained  in  it.} 

If  he  blasphemes  or  if  he  acts  piously  none  knows 
it 

0  lord,  thou  wilt  notxq'ect  thy  MrTant.S 

AaiitlHipke  7. 

In  the  midst  of  the  tempest,  conu  to  hia  help, 
t^  his  haodl 

1  commit  rin, 
turn  it  into  piety ! 

I  commit  faults, 

carry  them  away  with  the  wind !  || 

Uy  blaaphemies  are  great,  V 
rend  them  as  a  veil ! 

Stropkt  8. 

0  my  god,  m^  sins  an  seven  times  sevwi, 
Abaolve  my  sins  I 

0  my  goddess,  my  sins  an  seven  times  seven, 
Absolve  my  mns! 

God,  who  knowest  what  is  unknown, 

my  sins  an  seven  times  seven,  absolve  my  sins ! 

GK>ddeaB,  who  knowest  what  is  nnknown, 

my  mns  an  seven  times  seven,  absolve  my  sinsi 

JntUtru^  8. 
Absolve  my  &ult8 ! 

Guide  thou  him  who  submitteth  himself  to  thee ! 

May  thy  heart,  as  the  heart  of  a  mother  who  has 
brought  forth,  be  appeased ! 

As  the  heartof  a  mothn  who  has  brought  fiirth,  and 

of  a  &ther  who  has  begotten, 
may  it  be  appeased. 

'  The  lamentations  of  a  humbled  heart,' 
Sixty  verses  in  all." 

As  a  second  epeoimen,  hen  is  a  fragmect  of 
another  pealm  bom  the  same  collection  ( W,  A. 
I.,  iv.>  26,  8)  in  which  the  words  an  no  looger 
put  into  we  month  <^  the  dnner,  but  where  otlwts 
pny  for  1dm,  udng  the  thixd  paison, 

"  Sitting  low  in  lamentations, 
by  yraeda  of  grief  the  sorrow  of  bis  heart  is  mani- 
fested. 

Tn  bitter  team,  in  bitter  wailinga, 
be  is  stniok  as  the  tnrtle-dove  with  a  silent  stopor, 
he 

goes  weeping  night  and  day. 

From  bis  own  pod  he  implores  mercy, 

he  calls  him  with  an  n^nt  voice  as  a  diiH. 

He  dwells  in  sorrowful  wailings, 
in  the  burning  ardour  of  hia  grief  ho  has  pros- 
trated himself  before  his  god.''^ 

F.  LmroRxAVT. 


THE  SATE  OS  THE  "OOUBX  OP  LOTE "  AlTD  THE 
"B01U.VST  OF  THE  BOSS." 

Oxford !  Jnly  6, 1878. 
Prof.  Skeat,  in  the  short  letter  which  appeared 
in  your  issue  of  the  8th  ult.,  took  do  notice  of  the 
mon  material  portion  (founded  on  internal  evi- 
dence) of  my  amiment  in  favour  of  an  early  date 
for  the  Court  of  Love.,  but  fastened  on  a  minor 
allegatjoo,  respecting  the  supposed  use  of  Aem  and 


*  Assyrian  version :  "  thy  heart" 

t  Asayrian  version:  "whoevo: bears." 

X  The  first  two  verses  of  this  strophe  are  extremely 
difficult  and  obscure.  The  interpntation  which  we 
give  of  it  is  coi^ectural,  and  will,  no  doubt,  have  to 
be  revised  after  further  study. 

§  An  irr^;n1ar  verse :  without  parallel. 

I  Assyrian  verrion:  "may  the  wind  cany  them 
anw." 

1  As^rian  vernon :  "  my  blasphemies  nunerans." 


here  in  tiie  Trin.  Ooll.  HS.  for  "them"  and 
"  their/'  which  appears  to  be  erroneous.  I  nlied 
on  Dr.  Morris's  customair  fidelity  in  dealing  with 
MSS. ;  and  although  in  this  particular  instance  ho 
seems  to  have  deputed  from  his  usual  practice,  I 
still  rely  on  the  soundness  of  his  philological 
instinct,  which  told  him  that  in  correcting  the 
late  forms  of  the  MS.  to  those  more  ancient  he 
was  only  restoring  harmony  of  ezpresrion  to  a 
work  which  no  ^e  scholar  would  deliberately 
place  later  than  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Prof.  Skeat,  be  it  remembered,  assigns 
the  Court  of  Love  to  the  ni^  of  Henry  VIIL, 
"  or  even  later."  The  following  list  of  Ohaaceriau 
forms,  words,  and  phrases  occurring  in  the  poem, 
as  printed  by  Mr.  will  perhaps  be  sufficient 
to  bear  out  the  coRectosas  of  Dr.  Mozria's 
instinct; — 

L  CS&oHoerMN  forma.  Verbs:  nam,  ntit,  not, 
(ne  am,  ne  w,  fu  woi)  for  "am  not,"  && ;  goth,  as 
the  2  pi.  imp. ;  doth,  as  the  3  pres. ;  lottgA, 
lai^bed ;  the  frequent  use  of  the  infinitiTe  in  en, 
eeketif  seroen,  Sec  Adjectives  and  pronouns :  lite, 
little ;  tho  or  thoo,  those.  Noons :  nobley,  noble- 
ness ;  freres,  friars ;  auctarite,  hobUittf  adimnKU, 
and  many  similar  words.  PuUoles:  utk,  nnce; 
taaf,  save  ;  nere,  nigher. 

IL  CAoucerian  words  and  phrases.  Among 
verbs  we  find  arted,  constrained,  wonne,  dwel^ 
jftde,  went,  departe,  in  the  sense  of  "  sunder."  In 
the  sixteenth  century  we  find  departe  used  in  the 
sense  of  "share  out,"  "distribute,"  but  not,  I 
think,  in  that  of  "  sunder  "  or  "  sever."  Compare 
Eme^tes  Tale,  1916,  "Alias,  depar^  of  our 
compainye,"  with  "  til  dethe  us  must  depart,"  fO. 
of  L.  1S99).  Acfjeetives :  digne ;  hend  uha  reader 
will  remember  "heende  Nicholas"  in  the 
lifilleres  Tale) ;  Afc,  many:  sAmm,  brjgbt.  The 
last^umed  word  1ms  held  its  ground  in  &e 
Scottish  dialect  down  to  tile  preset  dajf  but  I 
beUeve  it  disappean  from  Eogush  litentura  soon 
after  the  tame  of  Chaucer,  nnlese  when,  as  in 
Spenser's  Sh^herd's  Calendar,  it  is,  wit^  other 
archaic  words,  purposely  recalled  to  use.  Nouns : 
heU,  health;  ntghtertaU;  comp.  0.  T.  Prol.,  97, 
&c.  Particles :  ywis ;  comp.  Nonne  Prestes  Tale, 
S78,  &c. ;  yerne,  A,  S.  geome,  eagerly.  Phrases : 
in  gree,  gracioosly;  gmtU  port:  comp.  0.  X. 
ProL,  136,  "  amyable  of  port ; "  on  lofie :  comp. 
Clerkes  Tale,  229,  &c. 

It  is  hazEirdous  to  assert  a  nwatire;  yet  I 
think  it  may  be  safely  maintained  tnat  not  one  of 
the  forms,  words,  &e.,  above  enumerated  can  be 
found  in  a  writer  of  the  dzteoith  century  who 
does  not  (like  Spenser  in  the  case  just  mentioned) 
purposely  give  an  archaic  coburing  to  hia  wori^ 
and  that  verjr  ftw,  if  any,  can  be  pcnnted  oat  in 
writing  wuch  date  after  the  middle  of  fhe 
fifteenui  century.  They  are  eesentially  charac- 
teristic of  the  langnage  of  Ohancer,  Govrar,  and 
Lydgate. 

After  considering  t2ie  evidence  of  an  early  date 

here  adduced.  Prof.  Skeat  will,  I  think,  adniit 
that  when  he  assigned  the  language  of  the  Oamrt 
of  Love  to  "  the  xei^  of  Henry  VIII.  or  even 
later,"  he  said  it,  like  the  FsolmiBt,  "  in  his 
haste."  He  is  certainly  a  true  scholar,  and  there- 
fore I  am  convinced,  as  I  said  before,  that  he  vrill 
not  deliberately  maintain  a  thing  so  untenable. 

Since  the  appearance  of  my  former  letter  I 
have  examined  the  unique  MS.  of  the  Somaunt  of 
the  Rose  in  the  Hantenan  library  at  Glasgow.  jU 
is  of  quarto  size,  written  on  good  vellum  in  a 
hand  of  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
maigina  are  wide,  each  page  contuning  on  an 
average  twenty-four  lines  ;  and  the  initial  letters 
of  all  the  paragraphs  are  enriched  with  beautiful 
branch  and  fiower  devices ;  gold  is  lavishly  used. 
It  was  probably  a  copy  made  for  some  lady  of 
rank,  or  some  refined  and  wealthy  household. 
The  beauty  of  the  ornamentation  might  suggest 
that  the  work  on  which  it  was  em^yed  could 
not  well  have  proceeded  from  a  nameless  and  ob- 
scure poet ;  but  it  may  be  replied  that  these  deco- 
latiTe  honours  were  pwhapa  a  homage  to  the 
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fame  of  the  original  worl^  not  to  that  of  the 
tranalKtion.  Tba  first  leaf  iswantii^-,  piobablj 
it  -vna  pttiloined  for  the  sake  of  the  fllummatioa 
at  the  mwpjpg  of  the  poem.  Here,  if  anywherej 
the  aaumalup  <tf  the  Teruon  -would  have  heen 
stated.  When,  therefore.  Prof.  Skeat  says  (Introd. 
to  Chancer's  Worla:  Bohn,  1877),  "it  u  not 
marked  as  his  in  the  HS.,'  as  if  some  preeomp- 
tion  against  the  Ohaneerian  aathorship  arose  from 
Hub  &tt  it  mnst  he  remembered  lliat  the  one 
yaze  on  which  the  Terrion  prohably  was  marked, 
eiuer  as  Ghaueer's  or  some  other  man's,  is  lost, 
and  cannot  be  produced  in  evidence  one  iTay  or 
the  other.  _      •  _ 

WiAont  pretending  to  decide  a  onestion  which 
perhaps  never  can  he  decided  witn  certainty,  I 
will  Ixj  to  set  down  Airly  the  pros  and  cam  of 
the  matter.  In  &ronr  of  Utis  Sommmt  bong  the 
vorJc  of  Ohaaear,  it  maj  he  said:— • 

1.  That  a  tnnalatim  of  the  whole  or  part  of 
the  JSomm  da  la  Bm  waa  certainly  made  hy 
Chancer;  see  the  wen-^nown  passages  in  tfa« 
Zegtnde  tf  Oood  Woman  and  Lydgate's  FaUa  of 
Prrneea. 

3.  That  the  name  of  no  other  poet  has  vmc 
been  connected  with  this  veirion,  which  waa  first 
ininted  in  163S,  as  a  work  of  Ohancer. 

3.  That  William  Thynne,  in  the  preface  which 
be  wrote  for  the  option  of  1532,  and  addressed  to 
Henry  YUL,  states  that  after  long  search  he  had 
oibtamed  correct  copies  of  works  d  Ohancer 
already  printed,  and  also  of  "  divers  other  never 
tyll  DO  we  imprinted,  bat  remanynge  almost  un- 
Imowen  and  in  oblyvion."  Amonff  these  he  must 
hare  indnded  the  Bomtamt,  which  in  this  edition 
immediatelj  succeeds  the  Canterbury  ToIm. 

4.  That  the  lanffnage  of  the  Somaunt  is  Ohan- 
eeriaa  in  point  of  date. 

6.  That  Ohanceriaa  phrases  and  turns  of  ezpres' 
9on  occur  frequently :  «^.,  "  But  I  wole  etjni  of 
this  matete"  (7300):  "In  bookis  sothly  as  I 
rede"  (3600)^  "smale  foaka"  (130);  "ful 
fclade  in  lur  oorage"  (280):  "hu  thankes" 
(1531)  ;&e.,ftc 

On  tne  otbcff  hand — 

1.  IVof.  Skeat  beheves  that  the  Somaunt  "can 
be  ahowa  to  have  been  originaUy  composed  in 
a  dialect  mneh  man  Northern  than  that  of 
London."  (Zhtiod.  to  Ohancei's  Woifts :  Bohn, 
1677). 

%  From  the  frequent  occurrence  in  the  -Ro- 
matmt  of  rhymes  of  the  gt/neraly~cvarteaye  tvpe, 
which  are  scarcely  ever  found  in  Chaucer's  oest 
work — in  the  Canterbury  T<de»,  for  instance — 
ProC  ten  Brink,  Mr.  Bradshaw,  and  others  are 
disposed  to  donbt  the  possibility  of  tlw  EommoU'a 
haviiv  beeo  written  1^  Ohaucer. 

3.  It  contains  several  rhymes  such  as  Chaucer 
tever  emi>loys — 0,^.,  at  L  18w,  where  thora  (there) 
rhrmes  with  more, 

A  word  on  each  of  these  objections : 

That  the  language  of  the  only  existing  MS.  of 
i^e  Romaunt  is  of  a  somewhat  more  rforthem 
cast  than  that  of  Chaucer's  works  generally  is  iu- 
c.  notable.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  tinged  by  the 
iialeet  of  Norfolk  and  Lincolnshire.  Thore,  for 
"  'iure,"  oecnra  in  the  Handlyng  Sartna  of  Bobot 
Mannyng,  a  Lincolnshire  man.  The  fbrmsi  how- 
ever, eommonlj  naed  in  the  Rommmt  are  thare, 
'Aer,oc  tkere.  Zepande  (leaping)  occurs  in  the 
rt«m — a  distiDctly  Northern  form.  But  the  di- 
I'T^DCe  from  tlie  kmguage  of  London  is  not 
^-Ariter  than  can  be  reasonably  set  down  to  the 
i''^'■UDt  of  an  East-Anglian  transcriber,  or  dis- 
^l7aisIled  from  the  original  author.  In  con- 
s.-'iUm  with  this  point  it  may  be  noted  that  a 
~.<D->midam  inside  the  Hnnterian  volume  states 
'  the  MS.  was  given  in  1720  hy  Mr.  Sturgeon, 
_  -Teon,  of  Bury  St  Edmunds,  Suffolk,  to  one 

•  j3U8  Martin.   This,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  con- 
^sUtfT  of  the  view  which  regards  the  MS.  as 

■Ji«t-Anglian  transcript. 
T&ftt  one  rule  as  to  rhymes  is  observed  in  the 
'  tiffbtay  Talea,  and  another  in  the  Homtnmt, 
be  fine^  granted.  But  till  it  is  shown  tiiat 


the  discrepancy  might  not  have  been  due  to 
CliauoBr's  own  varying  practice  at  different  periods 
of  bis  life,  the  fact  will  not  have  all  the  import- 
ance that  is  claimed  for  it. 

The  rhyme  thora-more  is  certainly  perplexing. 
There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  Ctuucer  would 
have  osed  such  a  form  as  thore ;  but  if  he  (or 
whoever  was  the  antiior  of  the  Sommmt)  wrote 
M<r,  what  becomes  of  the  rhyme  ?  Of  this  diffi- 
col^  I  can  at  pEoaent  anggest  no  solution, 

T.  Akkold, 


SCIENCE. 

Ancient  Society;  oTj  Betearehea  in  the  Lines 
of  Hitman  Progress  from  Bavagery,  through 
JBcarbariam  to  OivilisaUon.  Bj  Lewis  H. 
Moi^n,  LL.D.    (MacmiUan  &  Co.) 

SouB  thirty  years  ago  the  anthor  o£  this 
work  was  led  to  take  np  the  problem  of 
ancient  society,  tbrongb  finding  himself  as 
it  were  living  in  the  midst  of  it.  Happening 
to  be  thrown  into  close  intercourse  with  the 
Iroqnois,  and  being  octoally  adopted  into 
the    Seneca    nation,    he    made  himself 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  this  savage-bar. 
baric  stage  of  onltore,  and  described  it  in 
1851  in  a  book  which  is  one  of  the  standard 
works  on  American  ethnology,  the  Leoffw 
of  the  Iro^ia,    He  noticed  with  particnlar 
attention  the  Indian  system  of  clanship  and 
marriage,  under  which  clans  are  constitnted 
by  kinship  on  the  female  side,  children  be- 
longing to  the  clan  of  their  mother,  each 
olan  being  distinguished  by  an  animal  name 
or  crest,  and  marriage  being  necessarily 
into  another  olan,  so  tlwt  a  Wolf  might  not 
many  a  Wolf,  but  might  marry  a  Bear, 
Turtle,  Heron,  &c.    In  connexion  with  this 
clan-law,  he  was  stmck  with  the  difference 
between  our  system  of  reckoning  relation- 
ship, and  that  of  his  Iroquois,  who  did  not 
in  our  vray  distinguish  between  lineal  and 
collateral,  but  reckoned  one's  actual  mother 
«ad  her  sisters  all  aa  one's  mothers,  the 
children  of  them  all  as  one's  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  so  on.    Dr.  "iSGrgan  thought 
at  first  that  all  this  was  peculiar  Iroquois  in- 
Tenfdon,  but  when  on  further  enquiry  he 
became  aware  that  usages  more  or  less 
similar  prevail,  not  only  among  American 
tribes,  but  widely  over  the  world,  he  saw 
with  true  insight  the  valae  of  such  evidence 
in  opening  np  an  early  phase  of  social 
history.    Setting  hiniiself,  with  official  aid 
which  waa  readUy  given,  to  collect  informa- 
tion as  to  systems  of  relatioDBhip  among  all 
nations,  he  was  able  to  draw  up  his  Syatema 
of  Oomanguinity  and  Afjwdtyt  which  was 
published  b^  the  SmithBonian  Institation  in 
1871.    This  important  work  contains,  not 
only  elaborate  charts  of  kinship  as  reckoned 
among  most  various  races,  but  also  the  out- 
line 01  a  general  theory  of  man's  social  de- 
velopment founded  on  them.  This  theoretical 
part  the  anthor  has  now  modified  and  worked 
up,  with  other  materials,  into  his  present 
treatise  on  Ancient  Society.     His  scheme 
aims  at  no  less  than  to  map  oat  in  a  few 
bold  hues  of  progress  the  whole  evolution 
of  the  &mily  and  the  nation — from  when 
man  was  a  gregarious  mute  to  when  he  be- 
came a  cultured  republican.   Dr.  Morgan, 
in  tracing  out  the  BncGeasiTe  phases  of  the 
family,  looks  back  to  its  first  form  as  "  con- 
sanguine," or  founded  on  the  intermarriage 


of  brothers  and  sisters,  own  and  colla- 
teral, in  a  group ;  he  then  argues  that 
this  low  condition  was  snoceeded  by  the 
"  punaluan  "  form  of  the  family,  where  a 
group  of  brothers  and  male  cousins  were 
married  to  a  similar  female  group ;  that  at 
higher  stages  arose  the  "  syndyasmian " 
plan,  in  which  one  husband  and  one  wife 
paired,  but  only  in  a  temporary  and  lax 
way ;  that  also  the  patriarchal  system  arose, 
founded  aa  polygamy ;  till  eventually,  in 
the  modem  and  civilised  state  of  society, 
strict  monogamy  was  reached.  In  Uub 
course  of  social  evolution  the  clan  or  gm» 
was  formed,  based  on  kinship  through  the 
mother,  and  embodyii^;  the  beneficud  role 
of  mi^ryin^-out ;  when  property  aoonmnlated 
and  individual  kinship  beoaine  desiraUe^ 
the  earlier  form  of  the  otan,  where  the 
children  followed  the  mother,  gave  place  to 
the  more  familiar  form  where  clanship 
goes  by  male  descent ;  at  last  the  ancient 
clan,  having  done  its  vast  work  in  develop- 
ing  the  family  and  the  nation,  fell  away 
when  property  and  population  had  &irly 
outorown  it. 

To  state  and  criticise  as  a  whole  such  a 
scheme  as  this  would  take,  not  an  article, 
but  a  treatise.  It  is  best  to  say  at  once  what 
most  anthropologists  who  read  the  book  will 
say,  that  the  antiior  has  built  np  a  structure 
of  theoiT  vrider  and  heavier  than  hu  ibnnda- 
tions  of  &ct  will  bear.  His  scheme  will  hardly 
be  accepted  as  a  whole,  but  parts  of  it  may 
stand  as  permanent  additions  to  the  science 
of  man,  and  the  question  is,  which  parts  ? 
The  present  reviewer  must  almoiit  limit 
himself  to  trying  two  of  the  more  accessible 
points. 

To  ascertain  how  the  clan  or  gena  came 
into  existence  is  one  of  fhe  most  difficult 
and  important  parts  of  the  whole  problem. 
Dr.  Moi^^  (p.  49,  Ac),  considers  that  the 
Kamilaroi  tribes  of  Australia  preserve  for 
us  a  system  more  archaic  than  any  form 
of  society  hitherto  known,  and  wat  its 
orgfuiisation  into  classes  by  sex  seems  "  to 
contain  t^e  germinal  prinoiple  of  the  gent." 
Now,  up  to  a  certain  point,  the  account 
which  he  gives  of  this  remarkable  Austadian 
system  fits  with  what  has  long  been  known 
to  ethnologists — namely,  that  besides  the  or- 
dinary totem-law,  which  prohibits  a  Kan- 
garoo from  marrying  a  Kangaroo,  but  allovre 
him  to  marry  an  Emu  or  a  Bandicoot,  Ac, 
there  is  also  a  cross-division  of  the  whole 
nation  into  four  names,  male  and  female, 
each  male  name  having  a  partiotdar  female 
name  allotted  to  it  for  permissible  marriage : 
thus  a  man  of  the  name  of  Ippai  can  only 
marry  a  wife  (or  wives)  of  the  name  Kapota, 
and  so  forth.  Images  Highland  clans  in 
which  not  only  a  Macpherson  may  not  man^ 
a  girl  of  his  own  clan,  but,  moreover,  if  his 
name  is  Donald  he  may  only  marry  a  Janet. 
So  far,  this  limitation  of  marriage  among  the 
Australians  is  well  authenticated,  and  Dr. 
Morgan  is  at  fall  liberty  to  argue,  if  he  will, 
that  it  represents  a  primitive  state  of  society. 
Butthisis  notall.  Observing  that  this  limited 
selection  of  wives  "  is  not  the  most-remark- 
able part  of  the  system,"  he  brings  forward 
what  he  takes  as  specific  proof  that  the  restric- 
tive law  is  combined  with  an  extraordinary 
kind  of  communism,  whereby  not  only  may  an 
Ippai  take  a  wife  of  the  vaaxn  l^poi^  .bnt 
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tiiat  all  women  of  this  name  are  theoretscallT-  i 
Iiis  wires,  inasmncli  sb  when,  he  meets  any  i 
one  oi  them,  even  of  another  tribe,  ^bj  sA- 
dren  one  another  as  sponse  (goleer)^  aiid  he 
would  treat  her  aa  his  wife,  his  right  to  do 
BO  being  recognised  by  her  tribe.  Snch  a 
state  of  things,  where  all  Donalds  are  hus- 
bands of  all  Janets,  is  indeed  remarkable  if 
it  really  exists.  One  naturally  asks  how  snch 
ohserrers  as  Sir  George  Grey  and  the  Bev. 
W.  Bidley  can  hare  missed  it  whan  studying 
the  marrisge-customs  of  these  very  tribes, 
and  whether  there  has  not  been  between  Dr. 
Morgan  and  his  one  informant  some  mis- 
understanding.  Ijodking  at  late  accounts  in 
the  Jowmal  cf  the  AiUkr<^6logioal  Inttiitiie^ 
ToL  vii.,  one  finds  the  missionaries  com- 
plaining of  the  polygamy  of  these  Austra* 
liaziB,  but  praising  them  for  their  strictness 
aa  to  marriage-TiueB  in  a  tone  by  no  means 
like  tiiai  in  which  missionarieB  would  be  apt 
to  talk  of  a  conjugal  system  under  which 
"  one-quarter  of  all  the  males  are  united  in 
marriage  withone*quari«r  of  all  the  females." 
That  the  parties  address  one  another  by  the 
word  aboTe  translated  "  spouse "  proves 
noiMng,  for  the  vocabnlaries  show  that  this 
word  need  not  mean  more  than  "  of  the 
class  one  may  many  into,"  and  it  is  even 
used  as  a  mere  term  of  endearment,  '*  my 
\avel"  Even  if  Mr.  T.  E.  Lance's  letter, 
which  Dr.  Morgan  rdies  on,  really  meant 
all  tiiat  it  has  been  interpreted  to  mean,  so 
extraordina]^  a  matrimonial  scheme  cannot 
be  taken  without  much  sfannger  evidence 
as  rqwesenting  a  stage  in  the  development 
of  society. 

Dr.  Morgan's  line  of  inference  from  ^s- 
tems  of  relationship,  as  pointing  back  to 
earlier  and  ruder  systems  of  marriage  under 
which  they  were  formed,  is  the  most  striking 
feature  of  his  work,  and  it  is  well  worth 
while  to  test  it  by  any  fresh  evidence  that 
comes  to  hand.    The  problem  is  raised  in 
the  pUiinest  way  in  the  ailment  from  the 
Malayan  (more  correctly  Polynesian)  terms 
for  rehbtivea  (p.  401).    The  Hawaiian  ap- 
plies the  term  makua^  which  majr  be  trans- 
ited "  parent,'*  not  only  to  his  natural 
fiither  Mid  mother,  bnt  to  the  whole  group 
of  their  brothers  and  sisters,  and  cousins  of 
the  same  grade ;  while  kaihi,  which  may  be 
translated  as  "  the  little  one  "  or  «  child," 
means,  not  only  his  own  son  or  daughter,  bnt 
those  of  the  brothers,  sisters,  and  cousins, 
far  and  near,  of  his  own  grade ;  and  in  the 
same  way  he  has  terms  for  the  whole  grand- 
parent-grade,  and  the   whole  grandchild- 
grade.    Whence  this  plan  of  classing  one's 
relatives,  not  by  degrees  of  cousangnimty, 
hut  as  it  were  by  generations  P  Dr.  Morgan's 
ajiBwer  is  that  this  vagueness  of  terms 
belonged  to  a  past  state  of  sociefy  when 
consanguine  marriage  prevailed,  males  and 
flnnales  of  each  generation  being  grouped 
together  at  once  aa  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
as  husbands  and  wives,  the  previous  genera- 
tion being  all  reckoned  as  their  parents,  and 
the  next  generation  as  their  children,  more 
particular  kinship  being  hardly  distingnish- 
able  in  the  general  mixture.    Dr.  Morgan 
does  not  profess  to  show  us  any  humsn 
community  actually  found  living  in  this  most 
archaic  state,  which  he  takes  to  have  been 
everywhere  superseded  by  more  advanced 
systems.   But  he  points  to  records  of  a  past 


state  of  society  in  Hawaii,  which  in  his  view 
arose  out  o£  the  primitive  consanguine  family.  i 
These   aooonnte,  though    hardly  definite 
enough,  do  show  a  recognised  praotaoe  of  a  . 
groap  of  husbands  being  married  in  com- 
mon to  a  group  of  wiveSt  these  husbands  i 
being  apt  to  be  brothers  and  the  wives 
sisters.    Such  a  family  Dr.  Morgan,  adopt- 
ing a  native  word,  calls  a  "  punalnan "  i 
family.    He  regards  it  as  formed  from  the 
consanguine  fkmily  by  barring  marriage  < 
between  brothers  and  sisters,  thus  viewing 
it,  not  as  the  state  of  shocking  depravity  i 
which  it  seemed  to  the  missionaries,  but 
actnally  as  a  stage  in  the  line  of  progress. 
When  the  existence  of  such  group-marriage 
(if  one  may  coin  the  term)  among  the  ( 
Hawaiians  is  brought  into  connexion  with  i 
their  language  not  distangnishing  others 
and  mothers  from  uncles  and  annt^  it  is,  ai  > 
any  rate,  a  fair  conjecture  that  the  one 
may  have    something  to    do  with  the 
other.     Two   questions   naturally  arise. 
Firstly,  are  there  other  traces  of  such  group- 
marriage  in  Fo^esia  P    As  to  this  point 
the  Bev.  S.  J.  Whitmee,  on  being  oonsdlted, 
answers  in  the  affirmative.   While  noticing 
that  some  South  Sea  Islanders,  as  tiie 
Samoans,  are  remarkable  for  their  strictness 
as  to  marriage  limits,  he  points  out  a 
passage  in  Bligh's  Voyage  of  the  BowUy 
which  mentions  tiiat  a  communism  of  this 
kind  amoz^  brothers,  thongh  not  extending 
outside  tiw  &nuly,  was  frequent  in  Tahiti, 
mach  as  the  aignmeni  would  suggest  from 
their  vague  ra&tionsfaip  terms.     So  also 
the  Kev.  J.  E.  Moulton  has  noticed  that 
the  Tonga  Islanders  have  not  yet  fi>r- 
gotten  the  times  when  their  use  of  the 
same  word  to  denote  wife  and  sister-in-law 
was  not  a  mere  confusion  of  terms,  but 
really  meant  what  it  implies.  Secondly, 
cim  group-marriage  be  traced  elsewhere  in 
connexion  with  such  vagueness  of  kinship 
words  ?    This  may  be  answered  also  in  the 
affirmative,  from  the  account  of  the  Tod  as  of 
South  India  by  CoL  Marshall,  whose  book 
seems  unknown  to  Dr.  Morgan.  Among 
these  tnde  herdsmen  a  group  of  kinsmen 
married  to  a  group  of  wives  is  a  lawful 
arrangement,  all  the  children  of  these  very 
promiscuous  unions  being  reckoned  brothers 
and  sisters.  The  Toda  language  has,  indeed, 
no  word  for  cousins ;  but  what  has  to  be 
noticed  here  is  that  calling  them  brothers 
and  sisters  does  not  merely  show  scantiness 
of  words.    It  expresses  the  actaal  status  of 
the  children  of  one  of  these  mimried  groups, 
which   is  thus  defined : — "  Each  husband 
considers  all  the  children  as  his,  though  each 
mother  is  mother  only  to  her  own,  and  each 
male  child  is  an  heir  to  the  property  of  all 
the  fathers."    Thus,  however  indisposed  we 
may  be  to  go  Morgan's  length  in  using 
systems  of  kinship  as  proofs  of  earlier  social 
states,  we  must  admit  that  it  proves  itself, 
when  tested,  a  valuable  clue. 

Students  accustomed  to  precision  and 
consistency  like  that  of  Sir  Henry  Maine 
in  dealing  with  ancient  institutions  cannot 
but  complain  of  Dr.  Morgan's  treatment  of 
the  classic  gens.  They  are  at  first  surprised 
to  find  him  in  his  early  chapters  using  the 
words  "  jfctia  "  and  "gentile  oi^janisation " 
in  writing  of  the  exogamous  tribe-divisions 
of  the  Iroquois  and  ^e  Anatoilians.   1b  it 


not,  they  say,  begging  the  whole  question  of 
the  origin  the  B<raian  gens  to  begin  by 
identifying  it  with  the  totem-clan  of 
American  Indians  P  On  conung  to  the  chap- 
ters on  the  classic  gene  itself,  it  is  seen  that 
the  author  intends  to  justify  his  use  of 
the  word  by  claiming  that  "  the  obligaJaon 
not  to  marry  in  the  gens**  was  hdd  as 
an  ordinary  rule  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  of  ihe  classic  period,  a  novel 
doctrine  which  his  evidence  &il8  to  esta> 
blish.  His  position  would  have  been 
stronger  had  he  been  content  to  argue  as 
M'Lennan  had  already  done,  that  the  classic 
gens,  thongh  not  distinctly  exogamous  in 
historical  times,  had  come  out  <tf  an  eariier 
exogamous  state.  Leavii^  these  ch^ptora, 
one  turns  witli  great»  mterest  lo  those 
whece  tiie  anthor  describes  fhe  aetoa!  pro. 
cess  by  which  the  dtange  from  ftaiale  to 
male  kinship  takes  place  in  trib«  in  &e 
barbaric  sta£;e  of  culture,  in  connexion  with 
inheritance  of  prop^ty,  and  where  he  dia* 
cusses  the  process  of  dev^pmeuc  of  the  fede- 
rative principle  among  such  tribes,  as  illus- 
trated by  the  remark^t^  Iroquois  League. 
It  remains  to  ci^  attention  to  an  aspect  of 
the  work  most  interestiag  to  the  e«K»ted 
public.  Though  Morgan  is  in  many  re- 
spects opposed  to  the  theories  of  social 
evolution  propounded  by  bis  pcedeoesaors 
Bachofen  aud  M'Lennan,  his  researches  have 
led  lum  to  accept  thev  main  prinoi^les^  tb&i 
the  earliest  conditions  of  manaaee  were 
more  or  less  promisoawB,  cr,  as  Xmbbock 
calls  it,  commnnal,  Mul  Hiat  tiie  earliest 
kinship  arising  under  this  state  of  things 
was  of  course  reckoned  on  the  female  aide. 
Though  neither  the  problem  of  the  origin  of 
the  family  nor  of  the  clan  has  yet  been  fully 
solved,  it  is  snrprising  how  much  new  light 
has  been  thrown  on  both  by  this  group  of 
authors,  whose  published  -work  all  Hea 
within  the  last  twenty  years. 

Edwabd  B.  Ttlor. 


A  Oommentary  on  the  Qreeh  Text  of  ihe 
Epistles  of  Paul  to  the  Thessalonians.  By 
the  late  John  Eadie,  D.D.,  LL.D. ;  edited 
bj;  the  Rev.  W.  Toung,  M.A.  (Mac- 
millan.) 

The  commentaries  of  the  present  day  may  bo 
classed  under  three  heads  :  (1)  those  which 
are  baaed  upon  a  more  or  leas  exhanstiro 
review  of  the  work  of  previous  commen- 
tators, and  which  present  a  snmmaiy  of  all 
the  principal  divei^^ces  of  opinion;  (zl) 
those  which,  though  based  on  a  complete 
study  of  the  literature  of  the  subject,  present 
only  the  final  verdict  of  the  commentator 
himself ;  (3)  those  which  are  t&e  resnlt  aC 
the  labours  of  a  single  scholar  ^ing  oner 
the  ground  anew  firom  the  begmning  and 
without  any  reference  to  the  notes  or  com- 
mentaries of  oth««.    Of  this  last  class  the 
best  example  in  this  country  would  be  Dr.i 
Yaughan  on  the  Romans.    A  conspicnous 
example  of  the  second  class  would  be  Dr. 
Lightfoot's  series  of  commentaries :  Prof. 
Jowett's  work  on  the  Thessalonians,  Gala< 
tians  and  Romans  falling  rather  between 
this  class  ud  the  third.    The  firat  class 
would  be    reprraented  more  nearly  bj 
the  comm«itenes>  of  Alford  and  Biaho| 
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Ellioott  and  ia.  an  smineiit  degne  by 
the  gnvb  watt  cf  Ufrfcr  which  is  now  for 
the  most  pszt  aoeesBiblB  in  Engli^.  A 
very  good  specimen  of  the  same  class  will 
be  found  in  tbe  posthnmons  work  of  Dr. 
£adie  which  beada  this  article. 

£ach  class  of  commentary  will  naturally 
haTe  its  own  pn^ier  excellmLoes  and  de^Bcts ; 
and  it  is  fair  to  say  tiiat  Dr.  Eadie's  seems 
to  have  all  the  ncFrita  and  very  few  of  the 
defects  of  that  to  which  it  belongs.  It  is 
very  f  nil,  giving  what  wonld  appear  to  be 
pretty  nearly  every  opinion  ancient  or 
modem  that  was  worth  recording.  In  s^te 
of  all  this  weidth  of  matter  it  is  tiioroaghly 
clear  and  readable,  azkd  the  faahnoe  is  held 
between  oonflictiiig  opioioas  with  an  aren 
and  indioions  hand. 

"FaU/'  "laborious,"  and  "able"  were 
the  words  which  Bishop  SDicott  chose  some 
years  ago  to  characterise  an  earlier  work  of 
Dr.  Ea^'s  on  the  Ephesians,  and  the  same 
words  might  oeztainly  be  repeated  with 
emphasis    of   the    present  commentary. 
Bishop  Ellioott  fonnd  reason  to  complain 
that  the  grammatieal  portion  of  the  com- 
mentary to  which  he  was  then  referring  was 
not  80  well  executed  as  the  exegetical.  Dr. 
Eadio's  strength  clearly  lay  more  especially 
in  exegesis.    Still,  so  rar  as  we  are  able  to 
jndge,  the  grammatical  notes  in  the  present 
work  are  not  by  any  means  badly  done. 
Tbey  an  ai  least  foil  and  carefnl,  ai^  based 
upoa  the  beat  anthorities.    One  reason  for 
this  Bapraidrity  (if  miperiority  thero  is) 
would  nattiially  be  the  greater  maturity  of 
the  writer.    But  another  hardly  less  im- 
portant would  be  the  foct  that,  in  his  latest 
work.  Dr.  Eadie's  relation  to  his  critic  was 
revcned,  and  he  had  in  this  instance  the 
admirable  notes  of  Bishop  Ellicott  himself 
to  go  upon.    He  has  shown  his  judgment  in 
following  very  closely  upon  th^.  Both 
grammatically  and  exegeticaUy  he  could  not 
have  had  a  better  or  safer  goide.  Yet 
guide  "  is  perhaps  not  quite  the  right  word 
to  use.    Dr.  Eadie  is  always  independent. 
He  belongs  to  no  man's  following,  but  where 
he  coincides  with  the  opinion  m  others  the 
probability  is  that  that  opinion  is  retXij 
light. 

At  the  end  of  the  commentary  is  an  ela- 
liorato  essay,  by  way  of  appendix,  on  the 
''Man  of  Sin."    After  a  careful  review  of 
ke  different  theories  that  have  been  held  on 
:iie  subject,  Dr.  Eadie  decides  against  all 
:lioae  that  seek  a  solution — or  at  least  a 
complete  sedation — in  the  past.  Contending, 
IS  he  does,  with  the  more  rigid  school  of 
Protestant  commentators  generally,  for  a 
Arict  and  literal  fulfilment  of  each  detail,  he 
U  not  satisfied  with  any  of  the  historical 
iJeosifioakiooa  offered.   He  admits  certain 
po/nts  of  reaamblanoe  in  the  Papacy,  but 
ciadidljr  notices  the  arguments  which  ex- 
ciade  the  supposition  thi^  it  was  intended. 
Be  pointa  out  in  conclusion  the  differences 
Wtween  the  Man  of  Sin  of  the  Epistle  to 
tie  Thessalonians  and  the  "Antichrist"  of 
^i.  John's  Epistles,  and  questions  whether 
6  b  Man  of  Sin  can  rightly  be  called  "  Anti- 
j  <3nBt."    Whatever  may  be  thought  as  to 
1 1^  correctness  of  particular  conclusions,  it 
I  c-aat  be  allowed  that  this  essay  is  soberiy 
ud  aenaibly  writieB,  like  the  rart  of  the 
ctamantaty. 


The  volume  seems  to  have  been,  on  the 
whole,  carefhlly  edited.  We  have  noUoed  a 
few  misprints — the  worst  in  the  name  Hal- 
dmatuB  on  page  112.  We  suppose  Fdt  is 
respfmsibk)  for  *'  sese  prodiit "  on  page  330. 
Some  more  regular  role  should  be  followed 
as  to  the  reverting  of  the  accent  in  Greek 
words  occurring  in  the  course  of  an  English 
noto.  It  seems  to  be  mere  accident  whether 
it  is  reverted  or  not.  W.  Sandat. 


SCIENCE  IfOTES. 

ABIRONOVT. 

Observed  New  Lujtar  Formation. — The  question 
reBpeoting  the  occurrence  of  phyucal  changes  on 
the  moon's  surface  of  such  magnitude  aa  to  he 
oliserrahle  from  the  earth  has  recently  acquired 
fresh  interest   In  the  Wbdtmtch-i/t  fur  Aatro- 
wmie  und  Hfeteoroloffie  of  March  27,  1878,  Dr. 
H.  T,  Klein,  of  Cologne,  has  announced  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  new  crater  in  the  Mare  Vapomm, 
near  the  spot  Hyginua.    It  was  first  observed  hy 
Mm  on  May  27,  1877,  with  hie  Pliieal  dialvte  of 
fire  and  a-qaarter  inches  aperture,  and  deecrihed  u 
a  great  black  crater  without  a  wall  and  full  of 
shadow,  and  which  to  hie  certain  knowledge  had 
not  previoasly  been  visible  in  this  r^on.  On 
later  oocaeiona,  under  higher  illumination,  the 
crater  appeared  lihe  a  dark-grey  or  blackish  spot 
with  a  Bomewhat  hazy  border,  and  it  was  esti- 
mated to  be  nearly  three  milea  iu  diameter.   It  ie 
not  represented  in  any  published  map  of  the  moon, 
nor  is  it  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  numerous 
drawings  made  by  Schmidt  of  Athens.    From  his 
own  ohservationB,  extending  over  twelve  years, 
Klein  is  certain  that  the  crater  is  new.  Neiaon, 
who  had  the  region  near  Hyginus  under  constant 
ohsarration  durii^  the  years  1871  to  1878,  is 
also  certain  that  during  this  period  Ihere  did 
not  exist  in  this  part  of  the  lunar  suriace 
any  deep   crater  of  the  size   and  character 
described  hy  Klein,  for  it  appears  to  Mm  almost 
impossible  that  a  deep  black  crater,  of  even  half 
the   dimensions  of  Klein's  crater,  conld  have 
escaped  being  seen  when  many  new  and  much 
smaller  o^ecta  have  been  ducovered  in  its  Ticinity, 
and  much  more  minute  craterlets  repeatedly 
observed.   The  variouB  craterlets  represented  in 
the  region  north  of  the  Hjginus  cleft  in  the 
sketches   and    maps  of  Scnruter,  Lohrmann, 
Madler,  and  Neison  are  leaa  than  one  mile  in 
diameter,  and  several  are  rather  shallow,  but  some 
of  them  are  distinctly  visible  during  every  luna- 
tion, so  that  the  native  evidence  against  the  pre- 
vions  existence  of  a  crater  of  huge  nze  in  the 
place  assigned  by  Klein  appears  very  strong.  It 
need  scarcely  be  said  that  toe  prorecf  existence  of 
Bome  unquestionably  new  Ibrmation  on  the  moon's 
surface  would  he  an  important  event  for  seleno- 
graphy, and  Klein's  annoancement  has  therefore 
been  received  with  great  interest  by  observers, 
and  especiftUy  by  the  members  of  the  Seleno- 
graphical  Society,  which  was  formed  some  months 
ago  in  London  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
selenography.    As  the  opportunitiea  for  observ- 
ing some  special  region  of  the  moon's  surface  ad- 
vantageously are  confined  to  a  couple  of  evenings 
and  mornings  in  each  lunation,  un&vourable  weather 
may  easily  prevent  satisfactory  observations  for 
months.    The  supposed  new  crater  was  seen  again 
by  Klein  on  April  9,  when  fae  described  it  aa  a 
shallow  tongue-shaped  depression  without  a  wall, 
wMch  at  tunea  appeared  sharp  and  black.  He 
compared  its  size  with  that  of  some  other  well- 
known  craters,  and  he  remarked  numerous  chains 
of  hills,  and  also  a  couple  of  narrow  deep  rills 
preceding  it.   On  the  aame  evening  dcoue  clouds 
seem  to  have  prevsntBd  ohservations  in  Enghuid, 
but  Mr,  T.  Ward,  at  Belbst,  was  enabled  to  ob- 
serve the  new  object  through  a  momentary  break 
in  the  douds,  and  saw  it  in  the  asAgned  place  aa 
a  black  crater  with  a  soft  edge.   Two  evmii^ 


later  it  was  observed  by  Mr,  GoDunon,  at  Ealing, 
as  a  dark  crater-like  object.  During  the  follow- 
ing lunation  Mr.  Neison  looked  for  the  crater  on 
May  9  with  BIr.  Oamphell'a  refractor,  at  Btanet, 
and  through  thin  clouds  observed  an  elliptiad 
dark-grey  marking  in  the  assigned  poeition.  On 
May  10  it  was  seen  by  Mr.  Saoler,  at  Glapham,  as 
a  ^rk  oval  shading  which  presented  no  appear- 
ance of  a  crater.  On  May  II  Hi.  Knott,  at  Ouck« 
field,  observed  it  under  tolerably  &ir  circum- 
etancea  as  an  ohlong  ovoid  shading,  in  tint  and 
tone  precisely  umilar  to  other  shadings  or  ground- 
markinga,  and  on  its  southern  or  south-fijUowing 
edge  he  saw  a  small  craterlet.  A  drawing  mode 
by  Mr.  Knott  agrees  precisely  with  the  object  as  it 
was  seen  on  the  same  night  vrith  the  eighteen-inch 
reflector  of  Mr.  Common  at  Ealing.  OosOTvationa 
during  the  June  and  July  iunationa  have  prolwhly 
not  been  Bufficiently  fevoured  by  the  weather. 
So  far  as  the  observations  gt>,  there  seems  to  he 
little  doubt  that  there  now  exists  near  Hyginus  a 
dark  conspicuous  object  where  no  such  object  has 
previously  been  seen,  although  this  part  of  the 
moon's  surface  has  been  often  observed.  It  may 
be  expected  that  the  region  will  be  submitted  to 
frequent  scrutiny  by  the  members  of  the  Seleno- 
grapMcal  Society. 

Anotseb  of  the  minor  planets  discovered  by 
Prof.  Peters  at  Olinton,  N.  Y.,  brings  up  their 
whole  number  to  183,  nine  of  wMch  hare  been 
found  since  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  sixteen 
during  the  last  eleven  months.  Nos.  173, 177, 
and  178  have  been  named  Ino,  Irma,  and  Belisana, 
wMle  three  of  last  year's  planets  are  etill  without 
names.    Of  the  nine  planets  found  since  the  be- 

f inning  of  the  present  year,  No.  180,  diseoverad 
y  Perrotin  at  Toulouse  on  January  28,  has  re- 
ceived the  name  Garumna ;  No.  181,  discoTeied  by 
Gottenot  at  Marseilles  on  February  2,  the  name 
Eucharis.  Of  the  three  planets,  No.  182,  183, 
and  184,  found  by  Palisa  at  Pola  in  February, 
only  the  last  has  yet  got  a  name,  Dejopeia.  No. 
185,  found  by  Peters  at  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  on  March  2, 
the  day  on  wMch  the  Peace  of  San  Stefano  was 
signed,  has  been  named  by  Mm  Eunike  on  account 
of  the  coincidence.  Aa  the  choice  of  the  name  by  an 
American  astronomer  may  raiae  a  question,  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  indicate  the  probable 
explauHtion.  Some  years  before  the  Grimean  war, 
iu  1850,  an  excellent  equatoreal  with  a  very  fine 
dialytic  telescope  of  more  than  eleven  inches  aper- 
ture, the  largest  telescope  of  that  constmctioaever 
made,  was  supplied  to  the  (then)  Sultan  by  PliiasI, 
the  celebrated  Vienna  opthnan.  When  Humboldt 
heard  of  it,  he  wrote  to  Redshid  Pasha,  the  (then) 
Grand  Vizier,  who  bad  formerly  be«i  ambassador 
at  Berlin,  and  with  whom  he  was  peraonally  well 
acquainted,  suggesting  to  him  the  advisability  of 
entrusting  the  chaige  of  such  a  splendid  instni- 
ment  to  an  astronomer,  and  recommending  Br. 
Peters,  who  was  then  living  at  Constantinople,  as 

i'uat  the  right  man  for  the  purpoae.  RedaMd 
*asha  expressed  hia  readiness  to  comply  with  such 
a  sensible  su^estion,  and  accordingly  Peters  was 
to  be  put  in  charge  of  the  instrument  But 
Redshid  Pasha's  power  and  protection  were  not 
aufiicient  to  overcome  the  antagoniatic  influences 
within  the  palace,  nor  could  astronomical  science, 
which  would  not  stoop  down  to  rule  the  planets, 
prevEul  against  the  astrologers;  and,  thOTefore, 
after  some  years,  shortly  before  the  Orimean  mr, 
Peters  gave  up  the  hopeless  atniggle,  and  came  to 
London  and  went  to  America.  The  etrange  ex- 
perience and  curious  knowledge  gained  during  his 
aojonrn  in  Oocstautinople  have  no  doubt  a  share 
in  his  selection  of  the  name  Eunike.  The  planet 
No.  186  found  by  Prosper  Henry  at  Pans,  on 
April  6,  hsa  been  named  Celuta.  No.  187,  dis- 
covered by  Coggia  at  Marsdlles,  on  April  11,  is  yet 
unnamed. 

The  Vienna  Academy  of  Sciences,  which  gives 
prizes  for  the  discoveries  of  new  comets,  announces 
the  finding  of  a  new  one  by  Swift,  the  first  dls- 
coverer  of  the  third  comet  of  1877,  at  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  on  the  night  of  July  7.^t  14h.  Rochester 
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time,  it  was  obserred  in  17h.  40m.  right  awen- 
uon,  and  ia  72°  CK  north  polu  distance,  moving 
■lowly  toworda  soath-woBt,  It  appeared  iisnt 
and  extended.  No  further  news  reapecting  it  haa 
yat  oome  to  hand. 

Several  English  obserrere  baTe  gone  to  Ajnerica 
for  the  purjpose  of  obserring  the  total  eclipse  of 
the  son  which  occurs  in  the  afternoon  of  JiUy  29. 
The  zone  of  totality  paasea  over  Denver  (more 
than  6,000  ft.  above  sea^lerel,  in  lat  89°  44'  and 
long.  104°  60'  W.  of  Greenwich),  in  Oolondo,  not 
fla  nom  which  the  difioent  oMUTars  will  ohooae 
thor  stationa.  The  eritieal  time  for  thmr  obeer- 
Tationa  corresponds  to  about  10b.  SOm.  Gr.  m.  t, 
the  totality  lasting  less  than  three  minatea.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  tneur  exertions  will  be  rewarded 
1^  snocaas. 

Os  Angoat  12  a  partial  eeUpse  of  the  moon 
occuTB,  beginning  at  lOh.  48m.,  and  ending  at 
1%.  S4m.  Gr.m.  t.  At  the  tame  of  Qie  giwteat 
obaenzatioD,  at  12h.  8m.,  the  earth'a  shadow 
will  cover  about  six-tenths  of  the  mom's  dia^ 
meter. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 
Lnnour  Socirt.— {Z!liir«Z^^,  June  30.) 

PaoF.  AzxjuiT,  F.B.a,  President,  in  the  Chair.  Sr. 
7.  Gvya  JeBinji  exhibited  and  nude  remarks  <m 
B^edmenB  of  a  naw  spedea  of  Vvrgvlaria  dredged  by 
hmiself  and  the  Rev.  A.  M.  Norman  in  the  Ostar^ord, 
Norway. — Some  gourds,  probably  the  fpuits  of  L^«- 
naria  wlgaria,  from  Peking,  irere  shown  by  Mr.  J.  B. 
Jackson,  of  Kew.  These,  which  were  quite  oroa- 
mental  in  form,  had  had  their  peculiar  fijgure  given 
them  while  in  the  living  state,  by  their  bemg  inseited 
into  moulds  and  otherwise  tied  by  cords,  thus  pro- 
ducing the  pattern  desired.— A  "Kotioe  of  some 
Shells  dredged  by  Oapt.  St.  John,  R.N.,  in  the  Korea 
Strait,"  was  road  by  Dr.  J,  Gwyn  J?ffi»ys.  Of  four- 
teen species  enumerated  six  are  now  for  the  first 
time  found  living  in  the  North  Pacific  as  well  as  the 
Atlantic.  Nuein^a  oeo^uand  K^iapumila,  hitherto 
nnoied  extinct,  are  thus  shown  as  recent  and  living 
in  die  Korean  mgion.  Six  other  i^ies  are  already 
known  as  inhabiting  both  oceans.  No  less  than  nine 
of  the  fourteen  species  are  Coralline  Crag  fosnls.  The 
author  finds  this  collection  to  support  his  formerly 
expressed  view  that  Uollosca  common  to  the  North 
AUantic  and  North  Pacific  oceans  may  have  origi- 
nated in  tiigh  northern  latitudes,  and  hare  found  their 
way  to  Japan  on  the  one  side  and  Europe  on  the 
otiwr  by  means  ci  the  bifurcation  of  the  great  Aietie 
emrant— 1&.  Gharlas  B.  Clarke  read  a  paper  "  On  Two 
Kinds  of  Dimorphism  in  the  Babiaceae.'^  The  group 
in  question  is  well  known  to  be  largely  dimorphic ; 
Tanatioos  ehiefij  consisting  in  the  length  of  the  style 
and  itsmeas.  The  author  now  records  dimorphism  as 
follows : — 1,  Where  the  point  of  the  iniertiou  of  the 
stamens  is  altered,  being  situate  in  one  form  high 
abore  the  middle  of  the  corolla  tube,  and  in  another 
.  form  at  the  base  of  the  corolla  tube — that  is,  sub- 
igynons  instead  of  epicoroUine.  2.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  fruit — via.,  (a)  a  large  fruit  corresponding  to  a 
sessile  fiower,  &k.  ;  and  (i)  a  small  fruit  corresponding 
to  a  pedunded  flower.— The  Secretary  read  for  Capt. 
W.  Armit  "Some  Notes  on  tlie  Presence  of  Jhckyglosavs 
(^Beludm)  and  Omithorkynchut  ia  N.  and  N.E. 
ftneensland."  It  ia  stated  that  the  Echidna  occurs  st 
Bellendsn  Plaim^  IS"  S.  iat.,  which  habitat  appears 
to  be  the  most  northern  limit  yet  recorded  in  the 
Anstraliau  condnenL  The  Ornithwhyuehas  is  also 
mst  with  150  miles  west  of  Georgetown  and  on  the 
Leichardt  river,  about  18"  S.  Iat.  Some  remark  on 
the  Echidna  skull  accompanying  the  above  paper  were 
made  by  Dr.  J.  Murie.  Its  comparieon  showed  that  it 
wreed  in  all  particulars  with  that  of  the  common 
E,  ^/ttrix  aod  that  supposed  to  be  specifically  dis- 
tinct—to wit,  the  E.  tetoaa.  The  New  Guinea  Eohidna 
{Acantho^lotsas  Bru^jnii)  presents  marked  charac- 
teristic differences  frcm  both.— Prof.  Oliver  communi- 
cated a  paper  by  Mr.  N.  E.  Bwwn,  "  On  the  Stapeltae 
of  Thunberg'B  Herbarium,  and  Descriptions  of  Naw 
Genera."  Of  eleven  species  of  Stapolia  of  Thunberg's 
detarmioation,  five  only  properly  belong  to  the  genus 
as  now  understood,  and  six  belong  to  five  dif- 
ferent genera,  two  of  which  {Tt-ichocaulon  and 
J>iplocyatha)  are  now  characterised  for  the  first  time. 


Sareoeodon  tpeeiotuai,  from  the  Somali  land,  and 
Suemioptii  aecipiens,  from  South  Africa,  are  curious 
plants,  the  genera  and  species  reeeinng  a  formal  de- 
Bcription. — ^The  abstract  of  a  papsr  "  On  the  Shell  of 
the  Bryozoa,"  by  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Waters,  was  taken 
as  read. — The  main  points  of  "  ObBervations  on  the 
White  Whale  {Btivga  leucas)  exhibited  at  the  West- 
minster Aquarium "  were  given  orally  by  Dr.  J. 
Mune.  These  notes  chiefiy  related  to  the  times  and 
manner  q£  loealhing,  cettun  outward  peculiarities, 
visual  organs,  and  movements  of  body  and  tail  in  pro- 
greasion'iound  the  tank,  along  with  ottter  physiological 
topics.  Bespiration  in  and  out  of  the  water  are  not 
identical  as  to  timeif  and  manner.  A  ftingus  {8apro- 
legnia  /eras,  Gmitb.),  that  lately  known  as  the 
"  Salmon  Disease,"  grew  abundantly  on  the  body  of 
the  whale,  and  no  doubt  acted  pr^udidally  on  lha 
animal's  health. 


FINE  ART. 

KKJBNT  ADDinONB  TO  THB  ITAIIONIL  QAIXXBT. 

The  National  Gallery  haa  recently  been  enriched 
by  eeveial  important  acquisitions.  Of  these,  nine 
are  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  W.  Fuller  Maitland, 
M.P.,  five  of  which  are  by  Ancient  Masters,  and 
four  by  deceased  painters  of  the  British  sdiool. 
The  pictures  of  the  former  class  are : — 

1.  Chriat'$  Agony  m  the  Garden  of  OUveB,  This 
picture,  of  compaxalavely  small  dimendons,  is 
well  known.  It  waa  acquired  at  Borne  nom 
Prince  Gal^elli  Tnj  Mr.  Woodbouzne,  pnrchased 
from  him  by  the  late  Mr.  Oomungluun,  U.P.,  and 
sold  to  Mr.  Fuller  Maitland.  Panavant,  who  be- 
lieved it  to  be  a  work  of  Baphael's  earlier  years, 
identified  it  with  a  small  picture  of  the  subject 
mentioned  by  Vasari  as  having  been  painted  for 
Guidubaldo,  Duke  of  Urbino,  about  1604.  Of 
this  identification,  as  of  the  ascription  (as  a  whole 
at  least)  to  Baphael,  conuderable  doubts  may  be 
entertained,  but  none  aa  to  its  exquisite  and 
touching  beauty,  a  beauty  so  great  in  every  part 
that  those  who  in  their  passionate  and  somewhat 
exclusive  admiration  of  Kaphael  aie  inclined  to 
overlook  the  high  merits  of  man^  of  his  comrades 
may  well  be  excused  for  clinging  to  his  name  in 
assooation  with  so  fine  a  work.  And,  in  point  of 
&ct,  the  identificatian  of  its  author  with  one  or 
another  of  Perupno'a  pupils  will  rest  purely  upon 
questions  of  a  techniou  nature,  leaving  that  of  its 
nnaasftilable  beauty  untouched. 

2.  The  irativiiy,hr  Smiio  Botticelli,  brought 
to  England  by  w.  Young  Ottley ;  a  work  of  &ep 
interest,  in  which  Botticelli  with  poetic  fervour 
has  sought  to  figure  the  gladness  and  triumph  of 
heaven  and  earth  on  the  morning  of  the  Advent. 
The  Greek  inscription  above  the  ^cture,  wMch 
has  been  diseuaaea  in  our  pages  oa  a  former  occa- 
sion, is  significant  of  tiie  mystic  views  held  by  the 
painter. 

3.  A  tondo  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
hitherto  ascribed,  and  probably  correctly,  to 
Filippino  Lippi ;  although  the  claims  of  bis 
master,  Botticelli,  to  its  authorship  may  not  be 
quite  set  aside.  Here,  amid  the  ruins  of  a  lofty 
antique  fane,  and  under  a  serene  sky,  the  Divine 
Infant,  in  the  arms  of  his  Mother,  raceiveB  the 
honuwe  of  tiia  Eastern  Kings,  whose  retanues 
min^lM  with  bystanders  fill  the  rest  of  the  aoene. 
The  incidents  probable  among  such  a  crowd  are 
well  imagined.  Tamed  animals  are  brought  by 
the  retainers ;  and  a  peacock  aits  proudly  and  con- 
spicuously on  a  truncated  ahi^t. 

4.  A^Mrtrait  of  small  life-size  by  Francia 
Bigio.  The  subject — a  young,  dark-complexioned, 
and  handsome  man,  of  sad  and  enthusiastic  coun- 
tenance, in  the  dress  of  a  Knight  of  Malta — holds 
an  open  letter  in  his  hands.  On  a  ledge  below  is 
the  inscription  "  tar  :  vblia  :  cm  :  ben  :  aim  a," 
with  the  monogram  of  the  painter  at  either  end. 

6.  A  small  and  exquisitely-finished  portrait, 
hitherto  attributed  to  Holbein,  and  supposed  to 
represent  Dr.  Linacre,  physician  to  Henrys  VII. 
and  VIII.  The  personage,  however,  cannot  be 
Dr.  Linacre ;  and  me  picture  is  rather  the  work  of 


a  Flemish  master  than  of  Holbein.  An  attenu- 
ated man  of  thoughtAil  and  intellectual  aspect,  he 
rests  his  right  hand  on  a  human  skull,  wnile  bis 
left  holds  a  pansy  with  two  bloasomL  He  is 
dressed  in  a  black  cap  and  vest,  and  dark  mul- 
berry-coloured gown,  lined  with  Uack  dsmaak. 
The  background  ia  an  even  gxeen  of  fine  tone. 
The  head  may  bear  comparison  with  Hcdbon's 
best  workmaiuh^,  althoo^  the  exeeatton  is  tedn 
nically  different. 

Hie  four  pietoiea  i^perbunii^  to  the  British 
school  are: — 

1.  A  laige  landscape  by  JcAm  Orome,  a  alate 
c^uarrv  in  the  Welsn  mountains,  is  a  work  of 
Biogular  power  and  gnmdeur,  recalling  in  many 
respects  the  pendl  ofVelasciuez, 

2.  A  small  early  picture  by  W.  Mulready,  R  A, 
A  VUlage  in  Snow,  ioith  Figunt.  This  ia  m  com- 
position of  much  bean^,  ud  of  refined  and  yet 
huge  execution. 

3.  The  Oover  Field,  by  Thomas  Barker,  of 
Bath.  The  scene  is  probeHy  on  lha  Somerset 
Downs,  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Severn. 
This  landscape  must  appeal  to  everyone  faimUar 
with  English  scenery.  From  the  slopes  of  the 
foie  and  middle  ground,  shadowed  bypasnng 
donds,  the  eye  wanders  off  to  the  i^verr  fiatanoe 
when  the  gletuning  thread  of  the  Semn  is 
bounded  Iw  the  dimly  seen  Welsh  hilla.  The 
figures  with  a  donkey  in  the  foreground  are  put 
in  with  great  spirit  and  truth  of  dmwing. 

4.  Is  a  very  spirited  sketch  by  William  Miiller, 
of  a  Welsh  mountain  stream  ruahiqg  over  rocks. 
The  dark  mountain  in  Uie  distance  is  partially- 
hidden  by  nun  clouds. 

All  the  pictures  above-mentioned  have,  through 
the  kindness  of  their  late  refined  and  regretted 
collector,  been  before  the  public  on  varions  occa- 
sions ;  notably  in  the  Exhioitions  of  Ancient  and. 
Deceased  Masters,  held  by  tfae  Boyal  Academy  in 
successive  years  from  1871  to  187«. 

From  the  Novar  Oollection  the  noble  Vision  of 
St.  Selena,  by  Paul  Veronese,  now  takes  ita  due 
rank  amongdhe  monomental  wtnlcB  of  our  National 
Gallen.  Here  the  master  haa  tmnelated  into 
Venetun  colour  the  grand  conoairtion  of  Ba^liad : 
with  fine  inatinct  preserving  its  ideal  ty]^,  whfle 
improBung  it  witn  the  sense  of  breatung  life. 
The  pose  of  the  figure  is  as  fine  as  that  of  a  Deme- 
ter  on  a  Greek  bas-relief.  The  head  is  oi  remark- 
able beauty,  and  the  flush  on  the  cheek  alone  be- 
trays the  emotion  caused  by  the  divine  vidon  seen 
in  sleep.  The  colouring  of  this  picture  ia  restrained 
and  ideal.  No  strong  contrasts  of  colour  disturb 
the  sculpturesque  severity  of  the  work. 

The  last  picture  purditased  by  the  trustees  is  a 
small  portrait  of  a  nobleman  (prooably  a  Spaniard), 
by  Oatharina  van  Hemeesen.  It  represents  a 
man  still  youDg,  with  blond  hair  and  beard, 
dressed  in  the  elegant  costume  of  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century ;  he  wears  a  black  cap,  and 
close  black  velvet  doublet  slashed  on  the  body  and 
adorned  with  golden  studs.  The  under-dress  of 
white  satin  ia  only  seen  on  the  arms.  The  small 
Mil  and  ruffles  are  worked  with  red  embroidery. 
On  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand  is  a  signet  rin^, 
beoriugthe  arms  of  the  wearer  in  colours,  but  not 
very  ea^y  distingui^ble  on  the  small  scale  of 
the  work.  The  piuntress  was  the  daughter  of  Jan 
van  Hemessen,  a  painter  of  Antwerp,  whose  works 
axe  chiefiy  of  a  religious  character.  She  was  taken 
to  Spain  by  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  and  literit 
earned  considerable  reputation  by  her  uKtraite, 
which  are  now  rarely  to  be  met  with.  The  pic- 
ture is  inscribed  on  the  background,  "  Gatharina 
fiUa  Joannia  de  Hemessen  |aagebat  1653," 


TEB  nrCEBNAIIONAL  BXEIBmOir,  PARXB, 

(Fifth  yoiiee.} 

For  excellence  in  pure  portraiture  the  French 
have  always  been  distinguished.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  the  works  of  Francois  Glouet  and  of  his 
contemporaries  won  for  the  nation  a  deserved 
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reputAtion  in  tJiis  art  which  hfia  been  ramn- 
tained  to  this  day;    The  portraits  of  Philippe 
de  Chammgne,  of  J^racinthe  Rigaud,  of  Boiaaieu, 
of  Louis  l)8vid,  of  Gerard,  of  Pradhon,  represent 
a  Teiy  great  rariet^  of  thought  and  ezpxesmon, 
and  show  in  many  instances  very  great  qualities, 
both  in  intention  and  execution.   In  the  present 
daj  not  a  Soloa  opens  Init  can  hoast  at  least  one 
portrait  of  marie,  and  from  tiie  yearly  Salons  a  rich 
narrest  is  gaihe^ed  into  the  present  Ezhitntion. 
Xot  the  least  interesting  in  the  man  axe  the  poi^ 
tiaita  produced  'by  men  who  are  not  portmt- 
puQtera  by  ptofesnon,  but  whose  chief  work  is  of 
a  wholly  dd&QTent  oider.   The  Terr  curious  aeiiea 
exhibited  by  Belaunay  must  not  be  overlooked. 
Amon^  these  the  portrait  of  M,  Legour^  is  gene- 
rally cited  as  most  remarkable ;  but  several  of  the 
others  seem  to  me  equally  worthy  of  notice. 
There  is  one — the  portrait  of  M.  G.  V.,  an  old 
man  dressed  in  black — which  is  painted  with  an 
miflinchiitg-  predsion  ^t  recalk  the  character 
of  early  Patch  work;  and  yet  this  apparent 
harsh  neas  of  attack  does  not  prevent  Delaunay 
in  another  work,  the  portrait  of  M.  G.  D.,  from 
^rin^  all  the  delicacy  and  yieldiog  quali^  of 
childish  forms.  K.  G.  D.  is  a  little  boy  seen  in 
profile,  and  dzeBsed  in  a  white  bloose,  and  tho 
neshneflB  and  beauty  of  the  young  fled  seen  against 
the  spotless  linen  bear  witness  to  M.  Belaunay's 
powers  as  a  eolooxist.   In  this  instance,  as  also  in 
his  portrait  of  MdUe.  L.,  the  austerity  which 
seems  to  characterise  both  the  choice  and  manner 
of  2^'  Delannay  lends  only  a  piquant  charm  to 
bis  delineation  of  yonth.   MdlU.  L.  is  a  girl  of 
eighteen ;  she  wears  a  black  gown  relieved  with 
knots  of  bine,  and  nts  against  a  light  trelliswork 
covered  over  with  green  leaves ;  the  forms  of  her 
&ce,  eepedally  the  shape  of  her  mouth,  are  almost 
vulgar,  but  the  gravity  and  nobility  of  tiie 
punter's  pntpoee  has  given  them  its  own  dignity. 
It  is  cunoos  to  note  that  even  so  sustained  an 
artist  as  M.  Delannay  can  be  for  "  one  hour  less 
worthy  than  himseU,"  for  bis  portnut  of  Mdme.  J. 
is  not  only  a  Uhue  bat  a  hideous  IkUare;  a&ilure, 
too,  wbiea  cannot  bs  explained  only  on  the  sop- 
poaitioa  tint  the  modal  did  not  present  such  a 
type  of  cltanefsraad  ftatttre  as  harmonised  with 
M.  Zkelannajr's  predileetians,  for  the  whole  scheme 
of  colour,  ^th  its  painful  bine  and  yellow  ^tched 
nith  finr,  has  evidentiy  gone  wrong.   It  is  as  if 
M.  Delannay  had  been  troubled  for  a  moment  by 
the  achievementa  of  men  of  warmer  temperament, 
and  in  byiog  to  master  their  secret  had  let  go  the 
cJae  by  which  alone  his  own  success  could  be  en- 
Eured.  The  vrork  of  Kegnault,  too,  in  respect 
of  completeneas  of  effect  would  be  the  better 
for  the  aappression  of  his  life-eize  portrait  of 
Sfdme  D.,  in  which  he  has  lost  nimself  in 
the  effort  to  manage  impossible  masses  of  red. 
Ilia  Tigoroua  and  well-known  portrait  of  Marshal 
Prim  tella  very  well,  though  there  is  some- 
thinff  so  abeuidly  &ntastic  and  unreal  in  the 
Twhob  conoeptioa  of  the  woik,  that  lodmd  at  as  a 
portiait  one  cannot  help  prefemiw  to  it  that 
«f  HdmflL  la  Oomtesse  de  B.,  ii^ich  has  all 
the  peculiar  charm  and  romance  of  Spanish  life 
aVont  Hi,  and  yet  is  characterised  by  an  admirable 
asr  of  positire  trath  and  reality.   The  graceful 
CQ^oetey  of  this  roeedad  woman,  whose  eyes  and 
luur  an  as  dark  as  her  bhick  mantilla,  and  whose 
lipe  an  as  red  as  the  flower  in  her  dress,  is  ren- 
dered with  evident  pleasure,  and  the  delicate 
painting  oi  the  tiqiestty  background,  aad,  indeed, 
de  hMmj  toach  in  every  part  of  the  picture,  show 
«.)me  of  the  finest  qoalitieB  of  his  work. 

Aaothm  punter  whom  it  is  exceedingly  inter- 
•sting  to  watch  at  work  on  portraits  is  M.  Ribot 
He  exhibits  only^  three  pictures,  one  of  which, 
i'jte  Jgtnu  FtUe^  is  a  wonderfully  painted  head  of 
%  \mte  young  girl,  the  rich  tones  of  the  flesh  put 
1-.  with  a  masterly  brush,  and  set  in  loose  masses 
bir  waving  hmr.  Now,  this  portrait  is  thrust 
Avay  in  a  comer  of  a  paasure,  where  it  cannot  be 
•saa  onleee  it  ia  specially  looked  for,  and  yet  it 
 1  to  aa  that  tun  is  not  anothw  work  in  the 


rooms  which  ia  more  largely  seen,  and  at  the  same 
time  is  more  fall  and  complete.  Although  M. 
Ribot  has  selected  as  usual  conditions  of  light 
which  bring  out  the  most  strcmgly  marked  aspect 
of  his  uttere  head,  he  contiives  also  to  give  ui  im- 
pression of  great  yoath  which  is  in  the  highest 
d^free  remarkable,  and  which  could  only  be 
attuned  by  one  who  had  tiie  most  deueate 
sense  of  relative  values,  and  a  great  com- 
mand of  all  that  is  really  fine  in  point  of 
finish.  If.  Ribot's  splendid  mastery  of  tne  Inruidi 
helpe  the  grandeur  of  general  effect  to  which  he 
attains  even  in  dealing  with  the  moat  common 
types,  and  which  recaps  both  in  conception  and 
manner  of  treatment  the  great  name  of  Velasquez. 
Without  something  of  this  royal  power  over 
means  the  keenest  faculty  of  obeerration  never 
reaches  to  expression  of  impoedng  character. 
Every  natural  &ct  may  be  garnered,  and  yet  the 
unily  and  charm  and  dignity  of  life  will  be  loat. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  portraits  exhibited  by  H. 
Gaillard.  Take  his  remarkable  portrait  of  a  man 
dressed  in  black  (I  think  of  Mgr.  Bogerson),  stand- 
ing straight  before  us,  the  hps  partiy  open,  and 
the  eyes  full  of  questioning:  this  portrait  is  a 
masterpiece  of  minute  reidisation  and  delicate 
manipulation,  bat  it  lacks  breadth  of  vision — it 
lacks  precisely  the  quality  which,  coupled  with 
intensity,  renders  M.  Ribot's  work  so  unibnretable 
in  aspect.  When  we  come  to  M.  GaiUarfa  po> 
traits  of  women  this  def^t  becomes  more  evident, 
and  even  painful,  for  in  the  rendering  of  forms 
relatively  more  d^cate  the  least  undue  emphans 
completely  destroys  the  general  harmony,  and 
utter  failure  is  the  consequence  when  anything 
like  the  expression  of  youth  or  of  the  charm  which 
comes  of  refinement  or  breeding  is  necessary  in 
order  to  an  adequate  interpretation.  His  portrait 
of  Mdme.  R.,  a  well-bom  woman  who  carries  the 
stamp  of  her  birth,  imd  who  presents  herself  with 
that  bearing  which  comes  of  matured  habits  of 
ease  and  command,  has  been  studied  by  M.  Gaillard 
with  such  one-aided  attention  to  the  details  of  the 
purely  physical  aspect  that  all  trace  is  lost  of  the 
air  which  should  characterise  a  gentiewoman,  and 
without  which  her  portrait  cannot  be  completely 
fidtiiful. 

When  we  turn  to  the  work  of  the  younger  men 
we  find  that  of  M.  Bastien-Lepege  showing  a 
similar  deficiency.  His  portrut  of  M.  WaUon, 
exhilnted  at  the  Salon  of  1876,  seems,  as  I 
recollect  IL  to  have  been  a  better  example  of  his 
peculiar  talent  than  any  of  the  works  which  he 
has  contributed  to  the  International  Exhibition, 
and  it  was  so,  I  think,  because  of  the  character  of 
the  subject.  The  serious  aspect,  and  worn  meagre 
forms,  only  gained  in  impressiveness  and  character 
from  the  intense  and  somewhat  narrow  force  with 
which  they  were  attacked  by  the  painter.  Le 
Portrait  de  mon  Qrand-Pbre,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
the  rendering  of  which  M.  Bastien-Lepage  had  to 
deal  with  a  cheerful,  well-to-do,  comfortable- 
looHng  type  of  old  altogether  misses  that 
stamp  of  energetic  individuality  which  was  eo  un- 
mistakeably  set  on  the  portrait  of  M.  Wallon.  M. 
Bastien-Lepage  can  only  represent,  it  seems,  the 
chaiBCteristics  of  ease,  or  youth,  or  wealth,  at  the 
sacrifice  of  that  personal  note  which  gives  rare 
interest  to  his  mterpietation  of  the  signs  of 
labour  and  experience.  Jnst  as  his  porfcrut  of 
M.  Wallon  was  infinitely  superior  to  his  portrait 
of  his  own  gnndfiither,  so  the  pntiait  of  a  lad^ 
richly  attired  in  a  goi^oua  &ncy  dress  which  is 
to  be  seen  in  this  year's  Royal  Academy  is  in- 
finitely inferior  to  the  little  study  of  La  Comnw- 
nicante  which  hangs  on  the  waUs  of  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition.  The  portrait  of  Lady  -~ — 
is  absolutely  devoid  of  style  and  character,  both  in 
treatment  and  execution :  a  beautiful  woman, 
beautifully  dressed,  presented  no  point  of  special 
interest  to  the  genius  of  M.  Bastien-Lepa^ , 
whereas  this  girl,  robed  and  veiled  in  the  white 
draperies  oblimitory  for  the  Rrst  Communion, 
bears,  not  parhaps  the  mark  of  hardships  borne 
and  htboui  actually  performed  by  herself^  but  the 


signs  of  a  capacity  for  labour  and  endaraace  in- 
herited from  many  preceding  generations.  On  these 
signs  M.  Bastien-Lep^  has  dwelt,  to  the  exclusion 
of  every  other  consideration,  so  that  all  childish 
charm  and  grace  is  overlaid,  and  we  get  only  a 
premature  cut  of  anxiety  and  harshness  which 
foretells  the  fbtareof  the  woman.  The  workisexcel- 
lent,andhast]iepecnliariDterestwbich  must  always 
attoeh  to  a  subject  conceived  with  perfect  definite- 
ness ;  but  should  one  wish  to  feel  the  value  and 
beauty  of  the  qualities  in  which  it  is  lai^n^, 
rather  than  the  preciousness  of  those  in  which  it 
ia  rich,  one  has  but  to  turn  to  M.  Dubois'  Portraitt 
de  "  Met  Enfaatt."  He  has  reached  in  his  study  of 
these  two  hoys  a  perfectly  a^irable  presentment 
of  the  beauty  of  youth  in  its  aspect  of^  sweet  and 
simple  seriouanesB.  The  way  in  which  both  the 
figures  stand^  and  the  delicate  skill  with  which 
the  marked  family  likeness  Is  insisted  on  as  ex- 
isting between  two  very  difierent  natures  are  points 
of  marked  success  which  distinguish  this  work 
above  M.  Dubois'  other  portraits,  although  that  of 
Mdme.  la  Princesse  de  B.,  a  half-length  which 
hangs  near  it,  has  much  of  the  same  refined  and 
cultivated  charm.  It  should,  however,  be  remem- 
bered, that  M.  Dubois  is  by  profession  a  sculptcn: 
and  not  a  painter,  wd  that,  although  his  plating 
needs  no  apology,  it  is  as  a  sculptor  that  he  has 
made  his  cniefmark. 

The  remarkable  portraits  contributedby  M.Emil6 
L^vy,  the  punter  of  Meta  8udan$,  and  of  the  three 
large  oompbeitions  already  noticed  as  exhibited  in 
the  section  of  La  ViUe  de  Parte,  prove  that  he  is 
able  to  treat  physiognomy  that  is  unusual  and  even 
strange  in  character,  to  sei»  on  the  most 
lifs-hke  aspect,  and  yet  to  ntun  all  the  nfined 
and  ^;raceful  qualities  with  wMch  we  are  familiar 
in  his  other  work.  His  portrait  of  M.  A.  M.,  a 
vouth  steading  in  talk  with  a  dgaretto  between 
nis  fingers,  is  really  a  striking  instance  of  the 
utmost  possible  precision  in  ma^ng  every  feature 
which  could  enhance  the  general  impression 
of  peculiar  character,  combined  with  exquisite 
taste  in  treatment.  Another  and  quite  dilferent 
portrait  by  M.  L^t^ — his  graceful  and  delicate 
portrait  of  his  wife — is  also  thoroughly  indi- 
vidualised, and  at  the  same  time  is  remarkable 
as  an  expression  of  genuine  femioiue  charm. 
Not  a  touch  which  can  give  personal  character  ia 
omitted,  and  the  value  of  this  kind  of  work,  its 
piquancy  and  delighti'ul  interest,  stands  out  in 
strong  contrast  to  that  of  men  who,  like  Oabanel, 
only  achieve  an  ur  of  grace  by  leaving  oat  every 
sign  of  character.  Even  in  M.  Cshanel's  two  but 
portraits,  his  portrait  of  Mdme.  la  Duchesse  da 
V— — ,  and  of  Mdme.  la  Oomtesae  do  M— 
A—  (both  of  which,  but  especially  the  former, 
are  really  distinguished  worka),  in  spite  of  the 
elegance  of  the  drawing,  and  the  air  of  per* 
feet  breeding  which  characterises  them,  something 
is  wanting  to  the  touch  and  to  the  general  accent 
of  that  definiteness,  clearness,  and  precision 
which  should  stamp  the  work  of  one  who  sees  and 
knows.  It  is  noteworthy  that  both  the  sitters 
in  these  two  portraite  are  dressed  in  black,  and 
relieved  on  a  dark  background ;  in  a  third  work, 

Portrait  de  Mdme.  la  Cbmtease  de  L  ,  M. 

Cabanel  has  attempted  to  play  the  colourist,  an^, 
as  usual,  this  attempt  has  been  a  failure ;  the  ill- 
chosen  and  fantastic  dothes  of  his  utter,  and  the 
flying  dragons  which  pursue  each  other  aerow  the 
background,  have  probably  «E<dted  much  drawing- 
room  enthutiasm,  but  cannot  have  added  to^u. 
Oabanel's  reputetiou  as  an  artist  In  another 
subject  he  has  tried  the  dangers  of  white,  as  he 
did  in  a  large  full-length  portrait  which  he  ex- 
hibited in  the  Salon  of  1876 ;  but  it  seems  to  be 
Hven  only  to  the  few  to  paint  white  with  any- 
thing like  success,  M.  Bonnat,  in  his  portrait  of 
Mdme.  Pasca  ^which  is  one  of  the  atron^t  works 
in  the  Exhibition,  and  rivals  vrith  its  air  of 
solidity  and  vitality  the  performance  of  Oorolus 
Duran  himself),  has  painted  white  relieved,  as  in 
the  portrait  just  named  by  M.  Cabanel,  by  trim- 
mings of  dark  for,  with  rem^^ile  strength  and 
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light.  M.  Boimat'B  portnut  of  M.  Thien  is  also 
to  lie  found  among  his  contribation^  and  will 
pToliablj  be  of  intenst  to  Tisitois^  fw  it  ia  a 
maaterlv  work,  thorouglilj  •nxile  in  cbftractor, 
and  all  out  perfect  in  point  of  execution ;  so  far  as 
regards  the  Paria  public,  however,  it  is  a  mistake  to 
have  produced  it  bo  soon  after  the  unlimited  success 
'which  it  achieved  only  a  jear  ago— the  reaction 
has  set  in.  and  its  great  merits  are  indiSerently 
appreciated.  That  of  Mdme.  Paaca,  which  ap- 
peared in  1875,  has  had  time  to  be  forgotten,  and 
IS  therefore  received  with  renewed  homage. 
With  the  ^oeption  of  M.  Emile  Levy's  portrait  of 
his  wife,  which  ia  full  of  Tariations  of  green,  I 
think  that  all  the  portraits  which  make  a  very 
strong  impression  in  the  French  section  are  treated 
in  bliKk  or  black  and  white.  White  and  dark  fur 
are  again  selected  by  M,  Blanchard  in  his  fine 
portrut  of  Mdme.  Ia  Baromn  de  U— ,  and  M, 
LafebTre's  most  noteworthy  contdbution  belongs 
also  to  this  class  of  work. 

Among  those  who  an  pnfesrional  portrait- 
paintttBtoefizst  place  most  midoabtedly  be  asalgned 
to  Oaroloa  Buxan.  The  series  of  portraits  which  he 
exhibits  forme  the  most  important  body  of  work 
of  tliil  claa3  contributed  to  the  Exhibition  by  a 
angle  man.  The  selection  has  been  excellently 
made  and  contains  all  his  most  noted  auccesses ; 
La  Dame  au  Qant,  the  well-known  portrait  at  the 
Luxembourg  ;  Au  Bordde  la  Met- ;  L'Enfant  Bleu, 
exhibited  in  187>1  as  Portrait  de  Jacques;  the 
celebrated  portrait  of  Mdme,  la  Comtesse  de 
Pourtalte;  and,  Inatly,  that  of  Mdlle.  M.-A. 
CaroluB  Duran,  the  painter's  little  daughter.  This 
last  ia,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  the  best  portrait 
which  M.  Carolus  Duran  has  ever  painted,  for  it 
is  not  only  a  splendid  example  of  the  master's 
vigour  and  energy,  strong  with  the  superb  force 
and  animation  which  he  puts  into  everything  lie 
tooches,  bat  it  ia  also  perfectly  harmonioaa  and 
unobjectiombia  in  point  of  taste  and  colour,  fbr  the 
power,  the  talent,  the  force  of  M.  Oarolus  Duran 
cannot,  indeed,  be  Called  in  question ;  but  as  to  his 
teste,  that  is  qnite  another  matter,  and  of  late  we 
have  had  frequent  and  fiagiant  instances  of  its 
utter  vulgarity.  Even  the  carefully-selected  works 
before  us  betray  a  curioua  indifference  to  quality 
of  hue :  the  bard  and  common  tint  of  the  blue 
which  figures  in  the  petticoat  and  knots  of  Mdme. 
de  Pourtal&a'  dress  is  an  unpleasant  feature  in  an 
otherwise  fairly  harmonious  picture,  and  the 
colour  of  the  velvet  costume  of  the  florid  "  Blue 
Boy  *  called  Jacques  is  just  as  disiipeeably  harah 
in  character ;  there  is,  however,  nothing  here  which 
recalla  in  any  degree  the  flaring  uglmesa  of  one 
or  two  of  M.  Carolus  Duran's  more  recent  contri- 
butions to  the  Salon,  It  is  curious  to  recollect 
that  BGllaiSi  who  is  the  only  man  on  this  side  the 
Channel  whom  one  conld  compare  with  Oarolus 
Doran  for  visour  and  masterly  assurance,  shows 
just  the  same  kind  of  insensibility  and  in^fferencein 
choice,  the  same  vulgarity  of  taste,  and  in  both  in- 
stances  these  blemishes  are  the  more  deeply  to  be  re- 
gretted because  the  want  of  style  which  results  from 
them  spoils  our  enjoyment  of  work  of  a  rare  type  of 
splendid  energy.  M.  Carolus  Duran  exhibits  one 
or  two  portraits  of  men,  but  hia  chief  auccesaes 
are  with  those  of  women ;  and  one  is  aetoniahed  to 
£nd  that  thia  should  be  so  with  a  man  of  hia  cha- 
racter and  quality  of  talent,  just  fta  one  ia  surprised 
to  find  that  Mdlle.  'Jacquemart,  who  produces 
thoroughly  manly  portraits  of  men,  fails  to  make 
anything  out  of  her  portraita  of  women.  It  is 
rare  to  see  work  more  thorough  and  accomplished, 
or  more  pCTfectly  virile  in  aspect,  than  her  portraits 
of  M.  Dtmiy  and  M.  Dufeure,  or  proof  of  more 
acute  discernment  and  obserrotion  than  lAe  has 
given  in  discriminating  the  peenlior  smile  of  self- 
aatia&ction  which  pla^  abcrat  M,  Duruy's  Ivus. 
The  construction  of  the  heads,  the  drawing  of  tito 
hands,  the  eimplidty  and  soundness  of  the  execu- 
tion aie  equally  remarkable  in  these  two  por- 
traits. 

As  e<anpued  witii  tfao  fWch  seefion  the  por- 
traits ezhilnted  in  otben  show  but  poorly,  ^not 


only  in  point  of  number  bat  in  point  of  quality  of 
work.  In  the  Austro-Hungarianthere  is  one  por- 
trait only,  the  portrait  of  a  lady  hy  Canon,  which 
may  lay  claim  to  the  first  rank.  lie  has  rendered 
the  very  manner  and  being  of  this  woman  who 
stands  quietly  before  us,  dressed  in  black  covered 
up  with  close-patterned  needlework  in  white. 
Tne  black  of  her  dress  ia,  indeed,  so  covered  up  by 
the  work  that  the  white  ctoes  not  tell  as  a  patch,  but 
looks  like  the  fine  embroidery  decorating  a  Court 
gown— such  as  those  which  appear  in  pictures  of 
the  Court  of  Catharine  de  Medicis— and  the  quiet 
steady  look  of  the  wearer  increases  the  impression 
of  a  character  not  altogether  of  our  time.  The 
close  threading  of  the  needlework  is  verv  low 
in  tone,  but  is  ekilfully  made  to  look  white  by  the 
contrast  of  the  yellow  rose  placed  in  the  boddice. 
The  painting  of  this  rose  is  not  quite  satisfactory, 
but  in  the  modelling  and  drawing  of  the  head  and 
hands  Ikir  Camm  shows  so  much  style  and 
accomplishment  that  one  Bearches  at  once  for  his 
second  work,  the  portrut  of  a  Court  official,  which 
when  found  ia  but  a  lamentable  disappointment— a 
sufficient  piece  of  execution,  but  wnolly  destitute 
of  the  character  and  style  of  the  lady  in  black  and 
white.  Angeli  hangs  near  thia  picture  one  por- 
trait which  aufiera  somewhat  by  the  neighbourhood 
of  Canon's  fine  work.  It  is  the  portrait  of  a  middle- 
aged  woman  in  black,  which  doea  something  to 
explain  the  credit  which  he  seems  so  mide- 
servedly  to  obtain  in  England :  this  portrait  is, 
indeed,  far  from  being  a  capital  work,  but  it 
has  been  carefully  studied,  and  shows  some  appre- 
ciation of  value,  and,  though  not  in  any  way  a  strong 
work,  it  is  fairly  skilful.  In  a  neighbouring  room 
there  ia  a  truly  terrible  series  of  Engliah  men  and 
women  on  whom  he  has  recently  been  at  work, 
and  these  heads,  put  in  with  careless  facili^  with 
slovenly  inattention  to  anything  but  the  semblance 
of  a  lilceneas,  glossed  ovor  by  foolish  finish  carefolly 
calculated  to  catch  the  nntrained  eye,  do  as 
tittle  ciecUt  to  the  punter  who  executed  them 
as  to  the  taste  of  those  who  employed  him. 
^Vhen  will  it  be  possible  to  moke  the  ignorant 
mistrust  their  own  judgment,  especially  in  matters 
of  art  ?  When  wOl  it  be  possible  to  make  them 
understand  that  taste  and  judgment  and  know- 
ledge have  to  be  acquired  by  experience  and 
labour,  by  the  devotion,  in  fact,  of  a  life  and  its 
best  energies  to  their  acquirement  f  When  will 
they  perceive  that  the  precautions  which  they 
think  It  necessary  to  take  concerning  almost  every 
other  purchase  might  wisely  be  taken  abont  pic- 
tures r 

Just  remember  what  the  English  section  can 
show  us  in  this  respect,  and  yet  we  must  needs  send 
to  Angeli.  First,  there  are  Millfus's  splendid  tour» 
de  force — scene-painting  if  you  like,  but  atill 
scene-painting  by  one  of  the  most  aUe  scene* 
painters  that  evw  lived,  and  one  who  would  give 
us,  if  we  were  only  not  too  stupid  to  adk  him  for 
it,  shape  and  beauty  in  every  touch,  and  who  is 
only  slovenly  because  we  are  ignorant  and  inatten- 
tive. Then  there  ia  Mr,  Watts,  who  is  of  course 
very  unequal,  but  who  has  often  shown  us,  and 
never,  perhaps,  more  conapicuously  than  in  his 
grand  portrait  of  Mrs.  Percy  Wyndham,  that  in 
spite  of  failure  he  can  now  and  again  realise  that. 
nobUity  of  atyle  which  ia  the  constant  preoccupa- 
tion of  hia  thoughts.  Then,  again,  there  ia  Mr. 
Leighton.  Ia  not  his  portrut  of  C^tain  Burton 
a  truly  great  thing  P  Can  we,  indeed,  have  better 
than  tiiat  P  Have  we  not,  in  that  portrait,  thia 
some  nobility  of  style,  which  is  so  rare  a  gift,  sus- 
tained by  all  the  learning  of  the  schools  P  And 
if  these  cannot  ^ease,  are  there  not  other  names  P 
There  is  Mr.  Orchturdson,  for  example,  whose 
touch,  if  not  so  attractive  in  large  work  as  in  small, 
has  at  the  least  the  beauty  of  deflnita  shape  and 
meaning.  Definite  meaning  ia,  however,  I  sup- 
pose, that  which  shonld  be  moat  carefoUy  avoided 
m  drawing-room  portnuts.  Let  ns  go  and  locdc 
at  Richter  in  the  German  room.  That  is  the 
right  thing. 

Let  OB  look  at  Bkhter,  whose  best-known  work 


in  England  is  perhaps  his  fat  little  half-length  of 
an  O&Usque  with  coins  filling  over  her  forehead 
from  the  net  which  confines  her  black  locks. 

There  is  a  ^reat  deal  of  merit  in  that  little  study 
of  the  Odalisque,  which  has  been  prettily  engraved 
for  the  Gazette  des  Beaux-Artt,  the  attachment  of 
the  hand,  on  which  she  rests  her  cheek,  to  the 
wrist  evidences  the  possession  of  much  science 
and  skill.  But  in  Kichter's  portraits  we  have  sot 
only,  so  to  speak,  a  thoroughly  old-&8hioned 
method  of  execution  and  treatment,  everything  is 
also  slurred  in  order  to  m^e  a  surmce  per- 
fectly easy  and  pleasant  to  the  nntirained  eje.  Is 
this  way  physic^om^,  character,  drawing  are 
lost,  and  all  the  conditums  <^  sncceaaful  drawii^ 
room  art  are  fulfilled. 

In  this  section  of  United  Germany  there  is, 
however,  an  exhibitor  of  a  very  different  order  of 
merit,  the  badness  (as  it  seems  to  me)  of  whose 
method  is  redeemed  by  the  great  width  and  teen- 
neas  of  hia  powers  of  observation,  and  hy  the 
faithfulness  with  which  he  records  that  which  he 
sees.  The  union  of  these  two  qualities  gives  a 
remarkable  character  to  Herr  Lenbach's  work. 
For  it  is  not  enough  to  «m  la^;ely  \  Wyatt-Eaton's 
portrait  Reverie  in  the  American  galleiv  is  largely 
seen,  and  has  even  a  certain  amount  of  style,  an^ 
Cassatt's  Tete  de  Femme  which  is  in  tiie  same 
section  is  in  some  reapects  delicately  and  heeulv 
observed ;  but  neither  of  these  makes  any  approach 
to  the  splendid  vitality  and  individuality  which 
Herr  Lenbach  has  given  to  his  work,  and  which 
is  the  result  of  at^dy  and  unflinching  &ith  in 
the  real.  His  great  powers  in  these  respects, 
coupled,  as  th^  are  in  his  ]^rtrajt  of  Dr. 
Dbllingtr,  with  a  thoroughly  dignified  conc^- 
tion  of  his  subject,  entitie  him  to  rank  among 
the  chief  portnut-painterB  at  the  present  Exhibi- 
tion. E.  F.  S.  Pattiboh. 


TEE  HITBEUIC  AT  BOTXIHQHAH. 

Thb  Prince  of  Wales  has  seldMu  been  called 
uiKn  to  a»wn  a  more  useful  or  satidkctttty  iabour 
than  the  estaUishmait  aa  an  Art  Uuseom,  of 
what  is  still  popularly  known  as  Notting^um 
Cattle.  TIus  hive  mandon,  the  property  and 
once  the  seat  of  the  Newcasties,  had  oeen  suffered 
to  remain  untouched  since  its  ruin  by  fire  in  the 
Reform  riots  of  1831,  and  no  small  labour  and 
expense  were  undertakea  by  the  Town  Oooncil 
when  they  determined  to  transform  the  rained 
shell  into  a  local  museum.  With  the  aaaistance 
of  the  trustees  of  the  Newcastle  Estates  who  have 
granted  a  lease  of  the  property  for  five  hundred 
years,  and  of  their  architect  Mr.  Hine,  the 
Council  have  become  the  possessors  of  a  buildinc 
which  probably  justifies  their  boast  that  its  eqou 
for  its  ptu^Kiee  is  not "  to  be  found  in  the  United 
Kingdom  outside  the  metropolis.''  It  would, 
indeed,  be  difficult  to  give  too  much  praise  to  the 
skill  with  whioh  the  old  framework  of  "  the 
Caatie  has  been  adi^ted  to  its  new  use.  The 
gaUeries  and  looma  am  ipadow  and  well  %hted ; 
the  utmost  poanble  hasbeenmade  of  theaMea  at 
the  axchitect'i  diqrasal ;  the  {daa  of  each  flo«'  is 
dm^and  convenient,  and  the  arrangements  for 
ingress  and  egreas  and  the  fine  sttuxoMas  which 
lead  to  the  upper  rooms  are  all  that  can  be  desired. 

The  contents  are  as  a  rule  worthy  of  theor 
shrine.  The  lower  floor  is  devoted  to  pottery, 
glaas,  lace,  textiles,  and  hronxes;  the  upper  to 
mcturee.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  foimsrare 
Major  Walter's  matchless  coUectloa  of  Satsuma 
and  Iliogo  ware,  and  the  collection  of  lace  which 
has  been  got  together  by  a  committee  of  ladies 
under  the  ^rendencv  of  the  Princess  Christian. 

Of  the  pictures  the  most  noteworthy  fact  ia  the 
collection  m  one  room  of  about  fifty  landacapee  by 
Mr.  Henry  DawsoiL  whose  r^ntaoon  baa  of  late 
years  risen  to  such  a  jatch,  espedallj  in  the 
N(»th  of  England,  aa  in  some  meaaore  to  compen- 
sate for  tamst  n^ilect  Thete  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  collection  of  hia  works  irill  do  nmch  to 
incnaae  his  &me,  and  will  be  litHa  less  than  a 
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revelation  to  manj.  Aa  a  etdouriat,  and  a  painter 
of  skies,  water,  and  dii^ng,  he  has  few  rivalB, 
especially  in  ma  later  matkf  in  which  there  U  a 
refinement  and  poetical  K^geatiTSDeu  which  it  ie 
rare  to  meet  wiui.  There  ia,  howevw,  a  greet  gulf 
betweai  his  eaclr  and  hie  later  wo]^.  fine  in  many 
respects  as  are  rA«  Major  Oak,  aherwood  Forest,  of 
18U,  and  the  Landteapt,  m  the  DtOtertM,  of  1660, 
there  is  nothiiy  in  them  to  foretell  the  power  that 
ia  TiaiUe  in  the  Waodm  WalU  cf  Old  Eagland, 
1869,  with  itB  magnifioetit  saneet,  or  the  consum- 
mate  colour  of  The  Ketpfr'*  Pool,  1871.  The 
only  drawback  to  ^  enjoyment  of  these  and 
other  fine  worka,  aodi  as  the  Dnejipart  and  the 
HoiUM  of  ParUament,  is  that  they  show  somewhat 
strongly  the  in&uuioe  of  Tomer,  and  for  this 
i«ason  the  Ctafem-aMM,  1876,  with  its  siiwilarly 
fine  and  original  eflaet  of  aonlight  shining 
down  upon  the  water  through  clouds  and  smo&e, 
will  be  prefemd  by  many.  But  thoo^  a  foUower 
of  Tanme  he  cannot  be  called  an  imitator  of  him 
or  any  other  artist;  and  the  difieirence  between  the 
work  of  a  man  who  saee  Turner  in  Nature  and 
that  of  another  who  is  content  to  study  Nature  in 
Turner  may  be  esaily  seen  in  these  galleries  by 
comparing  Dawson's  pietorea  with  thoee  of  Fjne. 

The  woiln  of  Niemann  do  not  bear  the  test  of 
ooDectum  aa  wdl  aa  thoee  of  Damoo.^  The 
aaamnUage  of  a  large  number  of  his  puntings  in 
one  room  painfully  forces  attention  to  his  defects 
oa  a  eolonnat,  and  though  there  is  scarcely  a  can- 
vaa  in  the  room  which  itself  would  not  please, 
the  total  reault  of  the  gathering  ie  a  load  of  ocular 
indt^tian,  caused  by  dull  greens,  heavy  blues, 
and  ulatey  skies  and  water.  The  other  artist 
who  has  a  room  to  himself,  Mr.  Olarence  Waite,  is 
both  clerer  and  reraatile,  and  the  man  who  could 
prodaee  nich  a  ikithfol  and  beautiful  portrait  of  a 
woodland  SGMie  aa  A  Le^  from  tie  Bock  of 
SkUire  baa  only  liimaelf  to  uame  if  the  majority 
of  hia  wcnka  are  more  strange  than  true,  and  more 

Tba  eoHaetioii  of  waieiwstdoaiB  is  Tsry  good, 
and  oomtaina  thxee  fine  TomBra,  (^tenDtnel,  M^d- 
htrg,  and  anotiwL  It  is  a  pity  that  they  are  all 
of  the  "red and  blue"  class.  Of  David  Oox,  0. 
RarretL  Jan.,  De  Wint,  J.  D.  Linton,  and  W. 
Hunt  thoe  are  many  choice  small  specimens,  most 
of  wbich  beloi^  to  Mr.  Orrock,  himself  a  very 
capable  artist  in  the  style  of  Cox.  Hia  Hunts 
comprise,  beside  pome  exquisite  atadies  of  firuit, 
the  well-known  Dffftdenoe,  and  a  beautiful  drawing 
of  an  old  Gum-labourer  saying  grace ;  but  the  finest 
Hunt  in  the  room  is  The  Eavetdropper,  belonging 
to  Mr.  Qmltar,  a  woA  of  nnnsual  uze  for  tius 
artiat. 

The  oil-pictures  by  modem  artists  are  numerous, 
juad,  with  a  few  exceptions,  of  no  special  in- 
iejest.   L^hton's  Eastern  linger,  and  Poole's 
Zaun  m  the  Path^  are  the  only  important  works 
by  AeadonieiaiiBf  and  this  is  the  more  re- 
n-«>fc«tiia  u  their  names  throi^  the  list  of 
patfoaa.   The  coUectiui  of  old  and  deceased 
naateia  ia  small,  but  contains  some  choice  works. 
Uoet  remaikable  perhaps  of  these  is  the  portrait 
•rf  Tandyck,  1^  himaelf,  which  has  been  lent  by 
the  Duke  of  Westminster ;  the  artist  (half-length) 
is  pointing;  to  a  huge  sunflower  and  comparing  its 
eotoux  with  that  of  the  gold  chain  round  hia  neck. 
ILjganh  is  represented  by  his  Southwark  Fair, 
miacaUad  "  Fair-Ume  "  in  the  catalogue.   It  is  to 
h«  regz^tsd  that  botii  this  and  Qainsborough'a 
Befffnr-Bofl.  lent  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
thcnld  Juts  been  hung  too  high ;  the  latter,  how- 
«Ter,  is  too  ramaikaUe  for  its  beanty  to  escape 
btaaerration  enn  at  twice  the  height.   This  Duke 
tbo  eoBtributaa  two  fine  examples  of  D,  Teniers, 
IWaoHte  Jfaymjr  at  Sowtt  and  PeatarUe  Playing 
<  OmA,  bsnde  many  others  too  numerous  to 
Motioo.    It  is  diffieak  to  say  who  painted  the 
vfoghtly  pvtout  of  Lady  Betty  Cavendiah,  lent 
3?  Loso  llartington;  it  haa  mndi  of  the  giaee 
»sd  "tpt^kingness"  of  Reynolds,  but  the  colour 
«  BM«  like  BflBBsy,  tha  touch  ia  heavy,  and  the 
^*aantimm,  Tha  Daha  of  WtatmioatBrt  Ktfla 


crucifix,  by  Morillo  *,  Ito  Earl  of  Derln's  portraits 
of  his  ancestors— Edward,  the  Third  luu-l,  by  Hol- 
bein; James,  the  Seventh  Earl  (thegreat  Stanley), 
by  Vandyck— Mr.  Broadhurat's  portraits  of  the 
^rgomaster  Six  and  bia  wife,  by  Van  Ceulen ;  and 
Mr,  Davy's  exquisite  Naamyth,  are  all  picturea  of 
exceptional  worth  and  iutereat. 

Before  leaving  the  pictures  it  must  be  mentioned 
that  one  of  the  staircases  ia  hung  with  a  very  fine 
collection  of  portraits  of  the  prmcipal  characters 
in  what  is  here  called  the  "  Oaroline  "  war,  the 
only  blemiah  in  which  is  a  coarse  copy  of  Yan- 
d^dc's  famous  triplet  of  Oharles,  perhaps  the  only 
picture  extant  in  which  that  unfortunate  monarch 
looks  anything  but  a  gentleman.  The  juxtapoution 
of  the  engraving  of  the  ori^nal  brings  out  the 
coarseness  of  the  coot  in  startling  contrast. 

The  collection  of  European  china  lent  by  various 
persons  is  small  but  choice,  conttuning  good  ex- 
amples of  the  most  important  iaotoriea:  this  praise 
is  specially  due  to  Mrs.  Hope's  collection  of  Majo- 
lica and  Falissy  ware.  One  of  her  Gubbio  plates 
is  painted  with  Albert  Diirer'a  design  of  *'  The 
Prodigal  Son,"  the  principal  pig  being  distin- 
goish^  by  lustre  of  the  brigntest  ruby.  Mr. 
Joseph's  collection  of  Wedgwood,  Turner,  and 
Adams  ware  is  more  choice  than  small,  contain- 
ing 254  Bpecimena,  but  of  this  and  the  numerous 
other  articles  of  virtU  and  cariosity  there  is  no 
apace  to  apeak.  The  collection  oi  lace,  Major 
Walter's  Satsuma,  Mr,  Bowes'  Cloisonne,  Mr. 
MacOallum'a  jewelry,  would  need  an  article 
apiece  to  do  them  justice;  and  to  exhaust  the 
treasures  of  the  Museum  it  would  be  necessary  to 
describe  the  waits  even  of  the  re&eshment-room 
with  titeir  wealth  of  etehii^  by  Mr.  Seymour 
Haden  and  othenu  Cosxo  MoHKHorsB, 


TsB  art  sales  of  the  past  month  have  been  singu- 
larly few,  and  barren  of  interest ;  the  time  has 
gone  by  for  the  announcement  of  important  aales ; 
so  that  the  moment  hss  come  for  estimating  the 
events  of  a  season  which  began  more  brilliantly 
than  it  has  ended.  The  season,  as  a  whole,  hu 
not  rivalled  some  other  seasons,  whether  in  the 
importance  or  tiie  number  of  works  that  have 
changed  hands ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  can 
hold  its  own,  for  interest,  against  that  of  last  year ; 
although  last  year's  was  by  no  means  up  to  the 
average.  Perhaps  only  one  collection  of  extreme 
importance  has  passed  under  the  hammer,  and  even 
that,  though  yasL  was  not  complete,  for  the  first 
portion  of  the  Novar  treasures  was  sold  in  the 
height  of  last  season,  while  the  second  and  third 
remained  for  this.  In  the  first  portion  had  been 
specially  noticeable  divers  watetHXtlour  drawings 
by  Turner — chiefly  vignettes — but  for  the  second 
(sold  early  in  the  spring  of  this  year)  had  been  re- 
served the  moat  splendid  and  worthy  representation 
of  Tamer's  art,  \ye  noticed  in  sufficient  detail  at 
the  time,  and  need  only  now  most  briefly  recall,  the 
asaemblage  of  masterly  designs  in  water-colour — 
many  of  them  for  the  finest  plates  in  the  England 
and  Wcdee  series — and,  still  more  remarkable,  the 
oil-paintings  which  contained  among  their 
number  certain  pictures  in  which  the  greatest 
English  artist  had  reached  his  highest  power. 
Such  especially  were  the  Idealised  cemporitions  of 
Borne.  A  year  in  which  the  great  Novar  Turners 
were  offered  cannot  go  unremembered  in  the 
record  of  historic  art-sales ;  but  the  Novar  colleo- 
tion,  it  must  be  admitted,  has  stood  neariy  alone. 

SiHCB  our  last  chronicle,  now  some  weeks  ago, 
litUe  of  interest  haa  passed  under  the  hammer, 
save  the  eoUeotion  sold  on  the  day  set  apart  for 
the  dispersion  of  Lord  Stratford  de  BedeU&'s 
art  possessions,  and  that  eolleetion  itself  was  not 
of  high  importance;  bo  that  the  moat  valoable 
aociuiutions  made  by  the  collector  this  year 
hare  been  made  in  the  aarlior  part  xii  the  aeasm. 
And,  indeed,  earlier  in  the  aeaaoa  thm  wen 
akundant  o^portuaitiei,  not  only  fbr  the  ocdlaetor 


I«oper,  but  for  the  apaeaktiTe  purchaser,  aa 
many  very  excellent  works  fell  for  low  prices.  It 
may  he  questioned  whether  that  opportunilT'  will 
be  repeated.  A  depr«aion  which  nas  extended 
over  two  at  three  years  may  posnbly  be  abont  to 
end,  for  renewed  confidence  in  our  intematiMial 
rSlations  will  probably  put  a  period  to  the  timidity 
of  the  capitalist ;  and  worlu  of  art  of  a  high  class 
are  not  likely  to  be  less  conudered  an  investment 
than  they  have  been  aforetime.  Meanwhile, 
there  has  not  been  any  special  change  in  the  ob- 
jects of  the  collector's  research.  Among  connois- 
seurs it  generally  talm  a  considerable  time  to 
make  the  reputation  of  works  hitherto  not  largely 
sought  for,  and  the  reputation  when  made  in 
circles  not  subject  to  the  dictates  of  momentary 
fhshion  endures  f<w  no  brief  spaoa.  Graatehangea 
in  the  objects  of  the  ocdleetoi'a  dsure  axe  not  to 
be  noticed  every  yen,  bat^  perhaps,  once  in  a 
decade  or  once  in  a  ganeration.  u  tlus  reapeet, 
then,  there  ia  little  to  ehnmiide  as  espaeiBU^  a 
feature  of  the  saaaw  throngh  which  we  have  joat 
passed.   

NOTES  ON  ART  AND  AMCBAEOLOQT, 

Thb  early  Florenrine  portrait  of  a  lady,  lent  1^ 
Mr.  Wilfett  to  the  last  Winter  Exhibition  of 
"  Old  Masters  "  at  Burlington  House,  about  which 
there  was  some  discussion  at  the  time  bo^  in  the 
Times  and  in  these  pages,  may  now  be  seen  at  the 
South  Eenaington  Museum. 

It  waa  decided  at  a  meeting  lately  held  of  the 
St.  Paul's  Oompletion  Fund  Committee  that,  in 
order  to  try  the  effect  of  the  proposed  decoration 
of  the  dome  with  mosaic,  the  wh(^e  of  its  snr&ce 
should  first  be  covered  with  paper  painted  to  imi- 
tate mosaic,  and  of  the  design  and  colouring  which 
it  ia  intended  to  execute  in  the  more  daralde 
material. 

M.  ErjokiTE  MuKTz,  to  whose  res^ches  in  the 
Vatican  we  have  several  times  drawn  attention,  is 
now  publishing  in  the  Oironique  des  Arts  some 
documents  found  among  the  archives  of  the 
Vatican  relating  to  the  building  of  that  vast  con- 
struction the  Palace  of  Saint  Mark  at  Borne. 
Vasari  attributes  tbe  design  for  this  edifice  to 
Giuliano  da  Majano,  but  the  reg^ters  make  no 
mention  of  this  name.  Other  names  occur  in  the 
contract,  and  it  is  evident  that  several  bulden 
were  employed,  but  over  these  M.  Muntz  considers 
that  there  was  one  supreme  architect,  wiio  was 
neither  Majano,  Bernardo  di  Lorenzo,  Manflredo 
de  Comis,  nar  Antonio  da  Oonzaga,  but  whose 
name  he  does  not  yet  reveal.  Is  there  some  great 
surprise  in  store  for  us  in  M,  Muntz's  next  article^ 
We  wait  to  know  who  this  "  chef  bien  Eminent, 
un  de  ces  maStres  dont  le  g^ie  almpoae "  may 
have  been.  M.  Muntz,  like  a  sensatioual  writer 
in  a  mtuazine,  breaks  off  with  the  mystery  on  the 
point  of  being  solved,  but  atill  not  arrived  at. 

A  M&ONmcEirr  work  entitled  Sistoire  M4tal- 
liquadet  Etate-Vhis  <r.il«^^u«,  illustrated  with 
170  etching  of  coins  executed  b^  Jules  Jaeque- 
mart,  has  just  been  puUished  in  ^kris.  U  u 
vnitten  by  M.  J.  T.  Loubat,  who  gives  an  account 
of  all  the  principal  medals  that  have  been  struck 
by  Oongreas  during  the  past  century  in  honour 
of  great  men  and  great  events.  A  large  numbw 
of  these  medals  were  engraved  in  France  by  cele- 
brated French  medallists,  such  as  Dupr^,  the 
Director  of  the  Mint  during  the  first  Bepubiic, 
Duvivier,  Fleury,  Gatteanx,  Bertiand  Andrienx, 
and  othns,  and  thus  possess  an  interast  in  the 
histoiy  of  French  art  as  well  as  of  Americaa 
politics.  It  is,  however,  strange  that  die  work 
should  have  been  bnnie^ht  oat  in  FiAnoe.  No  doubt 
an  American  edition  will  aoctn  be  prepared. 

So  ftr  ai  ngards  the  qiuuitity  of  its  illusttatuma 
the  Qmett*  tU$  Beaux-j&i$  is  especially  rioh  tins 
month:  bat  it  most  be  said  that  these illustra- 
tiona  leave  something  to  be  desired  in  thdr 
qaa£ty.  13ie  artiattf  oatchas  turn  Hum  uetaraa, 
both  m  tiw  Sakn  and  the  UnnvBal  Ezhilntioa, 
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WC9  sot  by  an^  msanB  eatisfactorily  reproduced ; 
in  some  cases,  indeed,  the  pnating  10  so  bad  that 
the  design  is  aearcelv  intelligible,  dlETering  very 
much  in  this  respect  nom  the  artists'  Bketcaes  so 
clearlj  and  cleverly  reproduced  in  Blackburn's 
Academy  and  Orotvmor  Ifotes  this  year,  though 
these  latter  are  of  much  smaller  size.  The  three 
BiticleB  OD  the  Universal  Exbibition  are  written, 
the  first,  on  the  Historical  Exhibition  of  Ancient 
Art,  by  M.  de  Liesville;  the  second,  on  the 
Soulpture,  by  Bf.  Anatole  de  Montuglon ;  and  the 
third,  on  the  Foreign  Schoola  of  Ftuntinf,  by  M. 
Bniaii^,  who  gives  QermanT  the  preoedonee  in 
hii  critique,  and  "writes  a  Milliant  and  cleTer 
eketeh  of  the  devebprnent  and  tendencies  of 
modem  German  art,  which  contrasts  somewhat 
with  Mr.  Beavington  Atkinson's  more  prosy  dis- 
quisition on  the  same  now  going  on  in  the 
Portfolio.  The  article  on  the  Salon  is  by 
M.  Rc^^  -  Balla,  who  almost  owns  him- 
self weary  in  the  first  lines  of  his  review ; 
"  L'ardeur  des  artistes  en  g^n^ral  et  den  peintres 
en  paiticulier,"  he  moumfmly  remarks,  "  loin  de 
s'^teindre  sembte  croitre  tous  les  ans ;  Taffluence 
devient  de  renvahissement."  It  must,  indeed,  be 
somewhat  appalling  to  the  critic  to  find  himsdf 
in  face  of  2,800  paintiDgs  -,  and  one  cannot  wonder 
that  he  should  advocate  "  a  more  rigorous  severity 
in  the  admission  of  the  works  presented  to  the 
jury."  The  otiier  articles  the  namher  are  on 
UtutoTe  Oonrbet,  br  M.  Paul  Manti ;  and  on 
Eugtoe  Fnmientin,  1^  H.  Louis  Gonse.  Eugtae 
Mants  c(Hitinaes  his  history  of  "The  Banais- 
sanoe  at  tiie  Oourt  of  the  Pope^by  an  account  of 
Bculptore  in  the  reign  of  Pins  II. 

Tor  m^illes  dliODneur  jbr  pftjtt'wg  at  the 
Universal  ExhiUtioa  have  haea  awarded  as 
follows :  —  France,  MM.  Meissonier,  Oabanel, 
Ger6me,  Francis,  and  Bouguereau;  England, 
Mr.  MilWs  and  Mr.  Herkomer ;  Hunnuy,  M. 
Mnnksesy ;  Austria,  MM.  Makart  and  Matejko ; 
Belgium,  M.  Wauters ;  Italv,  M.  Pasini ;  Russia, 
M.  Semiraski;  Spain,  H.  I'radilta.  First-class 
medals  have  also  been  given  in  the  English  section 
to  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts  and  Mr.  Alma  Tadema;  second- 
class  to  Mr.  Ouless  and  Mr.  Galderon ;  and  thiid- 
elass  to  Messrs.  Orchardson,  Bivilre^  Pettie, 
Leslie,  and  Green, 

It  is  fortunately  rare  for  us  to  have  to  point 
out  shortcomings  m  German  scholarship,  but  the 
last  number  of  the  Berlin  Hermea  (siii.,  p.  334, 
and  p.  400)  has  an  instance  of  this  which  ought 
not  to  be  overlooked,  since  it  proves  how  much 
time  and  thought  may  be  wasted  when  insufiicient 
care  has  been  taken  "Worehand  to  find  out  what 
actually  has  been  done  on  the  subject  in  question. 
.  The  case  is  this :  Prof.  Gonze  published  in  his 
JZttM  avf  dtr  InMid  Zas&os  (pi.  vi,  i.)  a  Greek 
inscription  pnrporting  to  be  a  tna^  between 
Mytilene  and  Pnocaea  in  the  matter  of  a  common 
coinage.  Taking  Cong's  eopy  as  his  basis,  Blass 
proceeds,  in  tiie  Hermea  above  quoted,  to  fill  i^i 
lacunae  by  means  of  conjecture.  Afterward 
(p.  400)  these  conjectures  are  approved  by 
Dittenberger,  excepting  one  instance  at  the  end  of 
the  inscription,  where  ne  suggests  another  reading. 
Now  this  reading  of  Dittenberger's  is  correct  be- 
yond all  dispute ;  but  then  it  is  the  reading  which 
was  recovered  irom  the  stone  itself  by  Mr.  Newton 
and  was  published  by  him  in  1666  in  the  TVotw* 
actions  of  the  Society  of  Literature  here  (viii.  p. 
649).  Since  then,  ^is  particular  publication  of 
the  inscription,  wMch  was  in  fact  the  first  real 
leadinjg  of  it,  has  been  repeatedly  referred  to,  and 
is  du^  dted  by  Lenormant  in  his  book.  La 
MoHMte  dam  PAnttquitif  il,  p.  63.  Under  the 
drcnmgtances  it  onj^t  to  have  been  wdl  enough 
known  to  at  least  Dittenberger.  A^in,  one 
of  Ute  important  words  in  the  inscription  Is  an 
e|nthet  of  gold  whidi  Mr.  Newton  distinctly 
read  as  vJk^tirrtlpov,  referring  it  to  vda^^s.  But 
l^RSs,  with  t£e  approval  of  Dittenberger 
Miparently,  reads  afMimpov  and  tries  to  explcdn  it 
For  the  rest  there  is  no  difieien<w  of  any  impor- 
tance between  the  conjectures  of  Bjass  and 


Newton.  But  these  difierences  are  enough  to 
justif|r  what  we  have  Biud. 

The  new  number  of  the  Bull.  d.  Ommin. 
Arch.  Qmmunale  di  Roma  (Jan.-March)  nves 
three  views  in  phototype  of  the  statue  of  a  Muse 
found  in  1874,  in  the  ruins  of  the  gardens  of 
Maecenas  in  Rome,  which  is  interesting  from  the 
manner  in  which  her  attitude  and  dnipery  recall 
the  figure  of  a  Greek  pbUosopher.  She  is  wrapped 
in  a  himation,  which  leaves  the  right  shoulder 
bare,  wears  sandals,  and  stands  with  the  right  foot 
thrown  back;  at  her  side  is  a  drcular  box  or 
acrinnim  to  hold  MS3. ;  in  hu*  left  hand  is  a  globe, 
and  in  her  right  a  stvlos.  Her  hair  is  bound 
several  limes  with  a  ribbon  in  the  ftsbion  asngned 
to  Sappho. 

It  is  lamentable  to  read  in  the  local  journals 
of  the  doily  ravages  that  are  being  committed  in 
the  delightful  old  city  of  Numberg  in  the  shape 
of  modem  improvements.  We  spoke  some  time 
ago  of  the  doom  of  the  ancient  fortified  wall 
which  enclosed  the  town  and  lent  to  it  so  much  of 
its  picturesque  aspect  This  destruction  is  now 
pro<»edin^,  we  hear,  with  frightful  rapidity,  bat 
beside  this  every  week  some  quaint  gable  end, 
some  curious  bit  of  carvii^,  or  image  of  saint  dis- 
appears from  view,  and  many  of  the  old  patricoan 
abodes,  which  it  is  found  no  longer  possiUs  to 
let  as  nngle  tenements,  are  being  modeniised  and 
let  out  in  separate  flabi,  or  as  u>dg^ig-houses  for 
poor  tenants.  Of  course  it  is  always  a  difficult 
question  to  decide  how  tar  the  memories  of  the 
past  ought  to  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the 
needs  of  the  present;  bat  hitherto  Niimberg's 
present  life  has  not  been  assertive,  and  it  has  re- 
mained to  the  joy  of  archaeolc^ts  as  a  little 
artistic  oasis  in  the  midst  of  this  art-loving,  but 
yet  art-barren,  nineteenth  century.  Now,  alas ! 
progress  has  set  in  even  in  Niimber^,  and  soon,  it 
IB  to  be  feared,  the  only  remains  of  its  former  sxt- 
life  will  lie  in  its  churches  and  show  monuments, 
such  as  other  dties  can  likewise  boast  of,  or  shut 
within  its  fast^rowing  Qermamc  Museum,  an  in- 
stitution which,  however  praiseworthy  asA  in- 
stmctiTe  in  its  way,  will  hardly  repay  the  toil- 
worn  traveller  who  may  have  sought  the  repose 
of  mediaeval  Niimberg  after  the  glare  of  modem 
Momcb,  for  the  narrow  streets,  quaint  gabled 
houses,  ancient  brid^,  and  encircbn^  fortifica- 
tions that  were  formerly  its  characterisUc  features. 

The  Chronique  det  Artt  gives  further  particu- 
lars, in  the  number  for  June  29,  of  the  formation 
of  the  Mus^  des  Arts  D^coratifs.  The  assouation 
has  been  working  with  so  much  energy,  and  the 
Union  Oentrale  has  entered  so  warmly  into  the 
undertaking,  that  all  difficulties  seem  to  be  rapidly 
disappearing.  Indeed  the  Chronique  affirms  there 
is  eve^  reason  to  suppose,  if  only  the  public  re- 
spond in  the  manner  expected  to  the  appeal  now 
made,  that  the  doors  of  the  new  museum  may  be 
opeuM  even  befcnre  the  end  of  the  present  i^ear. 
If  but  one  $alle  can  be  got  ready,  it  will  be,  it  is 
considered,  sufficient  for  a  beginning,  for  in  France 
more  than  elsewhere  "  11  n'y  a  que  le  premier  pas 
qui  cotte."  The  ''premier  pas,  at  all  events,  is 
now  taken.  The  Govemment,  as  already  stated, 
have  provided  a  suitable  building,  and  it  now 
only  remains  for  France  to  carry  out  her  magnifi- 
cent project  for  a  National  South  Kensington 
Museum  with  the  same  success  as  she  has  achieved 
with  her  Universal  Exhibition.  The  name  of  Mr, 
CunliSe  Owen,  the  Director  of  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum,  whose  ample  experience  must  be 
of  great  value  in  such  an  undertaking,  appears  in 
the  list  of  the  Oommittee  of  I^tnnage  as  Hono- 
rary Frerident,  as  well  as  that  of  Sir  lUchard 
Wallace,  who  is  always  foremost  in  promoting  the 
interests  of  art  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  who 
subscribes,  it  is  stated,  IO,O00J.   The  two  working 

ridents  are  the  Muquis  de  Chennevi^res,  and 
Edouaid  Andr^,  president  of  the  Union 
Centrale-,  the  vice-presidents,  MM.  le  Due  de 
Ohanlnes,  Adrian  Dabouch^^  director  of  the 
Limoges  Museum,  Kugdne  QuiUaume,  dixeotor  of 


Fine  Arts,  Edouard  Reyoatt,  and  le  Viramte  de 
Granay ;  and  the  general  secretary  M.  Kug^oe 
VSron,  editor  of  L'Art.  An  earnest  appeu  is 
made  in  all  the  French  Art  papers  for  ud  in 
carrying  out  this  work,  which  has  for  its  aim 
"  the  honour  and  prosperity  of  France."  Every- 
one is  invited  to  contribute  even  the  sm&U^t 
mite  as  s  testimony  of  his  patriotism,  and 
public  subscription  lists  are  open  at  the  PaTtlios 
de  Flore,  the  seat  of  the  new  Musetun,  at  th« 
Ecole  des  Arts  D^ratife,  at  the  offices  of  L^Art 
both  in  Paris  and  London,  and  at  the  offices  of 
moet  of  the  other  French  Art  journals. 

A  HI8T0HI  of  the  Antwerp  School  of  Painting, 
by  M.  Max  Booses,  is  being  brought  oat  in 
numbers,  enriched  with  numerous  illustrations,  br 
the  firm  of  Ad.  Hofte,  of  Ghent.  UnfortunatelV 
this  work  is  mitten  in  the  flemish  tongue, 
that  it  is  not  likely  to  have  s  very  extended 
utility.  It  is  to  be  deeued  that  Bel^an  writers 
who  thus  eom|dy  with  the  patriotic  movement  ibr 
reviving  the  national  language  should  at  least 
afford  a  translation  for  foreignera. 

AiT  interesting  little  book  on  Le  Same  Mofxibre 
m  Itfdia  (Livomo)  has  just  appeared  as  Uie  work 
of  a  yout^  man,  Signor  Pietro  '^go,  who  wrote 
it  as  a  umversity  exercise  at  Pisa.  Signor 
examines  all  the  traces  of  the  Danm  of  Death 
which  occur  in  Italy  either  in  literature  or  art. 
He  establishes  a  ded^  difl^enee  between  the 
Italian  and  the  Northern  treatment  of  the  subject. 
In  the  North  the  representations  of  Death  take  the 
form  of  a  dance  and  are  satiric ;  in  Italj  they 
have  a  religions  or  moral  end,  snd  assume  the 
classic  form  of  a  triumph,  llie  aesthetic  spirit 
which  the  Italians  inherited  saved  them  &om  the 
grotesque,  which  was  the  only  means  by  which 
Northern  art  could  escape  from  mediaevu  asceti- 
cism. In  an  Appendix  Signor  Vigo  prints  an  Italian 
poem  of  the  fifteenth  centuir,  '  El  Ballo  deUa 
Morte,"  which  is  animated  bytiioNorthern  motive 
of  the  Danse  Macabre,  but  which  is  moat  pro^bly 
a  translation,' or  at  all  events  dehbeiate  imitati<», 
of  a  Northern  original,  ^gnor  V  ^  p*B  book  is  a 
very  promising  productaon  for  a  beginner  in  lite- 
rary investigation. 


HUBZa 


The  revival  of  BoBsiid^  Semiramide  fbr  Hdme. 
Adelin&  Patti  has  been  the  only  event  worthy  of 
note  at  the  O^ra.   Musicians  wonld  not  ^atly 
deplore  the  final  extinction  of  this  and  kindred 
works ;  but  while  the  marvellous  powers  of  Mdme. 
Patti  remain  unimpaired,  it  would  be  unfortunate 
were  she  to  be  denied  their  exercise  in  eome  of 
the  characters  which  demand  the  highest  skill  in 
vocalisation.   Her  performance  as  the  Assyrian 
Queen  was  from  first  to  last  a  triumph  vocally, 
and  it  is  said  that  the  many  elaborations  of  the 
text  which  she  introduced  were  written  for  her 
by  the  composer  himself,  the  autograph  being'  now 
in  her  possession.    With  the  exception  of  Mdlle. 
Scalchi,  the  other  representatives  of  Rossini's 
opera  were  punfuUy  inefficient — a  result  almost 
inevitaUe  at  the  present  day.    The  dramatic 
element  which  enters  so  consfdcuously  into  all 
modern  operas  has  given  ns  a  race  of  dedamatorv 
artists,  and  consequently  vocalisation  pore  ao^ 
simple  is  not  held  in  such  high  estimation  as  it 
once  was.   'Whether  this  is  a  change  tar  the 
better  or  for  tiie  wcvse  must  be  a  matter  of 
opinion. 

At  the  Paris  Exhibition  the  Milanese  orchestra* 
already  mentioned  in  these  fiolamns,  has  been 
Boeceeded  by  that  of  Turin,  under  the  cUrection  of 
Signor  Pedratti.  This  orehestia  conaiBtB  of  114; 
performers ;  thdr  execution  is  sud  to  be  lees  bril- 
liant but  more  eqaal  than  that  of  their  felluw- 
eoontrymen  previoosly  heard.  Three  £iig:liah 
concerts  were  announced  to  take  place  this  week, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Sullivan  for  orch^traj 
mnne,  and  Mr.  £tenry  Leslie,  whose  choir  accom.- 
paniee  him  to  nffiaj  vat  tiie  vocal  works. 
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Ths  tUxd  part  of  Mr.  GroTe's  Dwtumary  of 
Afune  and  JHumnunu  (MacnuHftp)  embraces  the 
portion  l)etweea"BoieWiea'' and  "Concert-Pitch." 

it  contuos  no  one  article  equal  ia  import- 
utce  to  that  oa  **BeeQiovm,''  which  appeared  in 
tbe  Becoiid  part,  or  to  some  found  in  the  first,  a 
Tupr  large  ambmit  of  interesting  and  valuable 
articles  will  be  foand  in  it  Amonii;  these  may  be 
named  those  on  "  Bow  "  and  "  Bowing,"  by  Herr 
Paul  David  ;  on  "  Brahms,"  «  Bruch  "  and 
"Cherubim,"  hj  Herr  Maczewski;  "Cadence" 
and  "  Cadenza.'^by  Mr.  Hubert  Parry ;  "  Canon," 
by  Sir  Frederick  Ousdey ;  "  Carillon;'  by  Mr.  H. 
II.  Statham;  "  Chant,"  by  the  Bav.  Thomas  Hel- 
more  ■,  "  Chopin"  and  "  Olementi,"  by  Mr.  Bann- 
reuther;  "Clarinet,"  by  l>r.  Stonej  and  "Olavi- 
ehord,"  by  Mr.  A.  J.  ^pkins.  It  may  fiurly  be 
said  that  the  part  as  a  whole  is  quite  worthy  of 
thow  that  have  preceded  it. 


HEW  FUBUUTIOirB. 

AarOQ  (C.  H.),  Fnctlcal  TtmUm  on  TtaOng  and  Woa-Ung 

Slim  Oiw,  8to  (TrtlbMr)  UfO 

Ainnrocth  (W.  H.)i  Tomr  of  Londoii,  Uliutntted,  or  Bto 

(BmiUadse}  t/C 
Kris  <T.  B.},  OonmoibBT  oa  Book  of  Inlab,  2n4  ed.,  BTO 

(MMmfllu)  13/6 
Bulwer  (L.),  Farfrius.  toL  IL,  Ubnrj  Bditlon,  Sro 

(Rootledge)  7/B 

Bnigon  (J.  W.),  Dm  imU  <rf acriptiire,  Iteio  (8.  P.  0.  K.)  1/6 
CuBftI  (C.)t  Prlndita  ud  BnliM  of  French  aenden,  cr  8to 

(LoDKtiuiis)  8/S 
C»Uirt(G.)>6hnt7onrVotitbftod  Bare  yonr  Life,  8vo 

(TrUlmer)  2/6 
Cawdor  (Coontea),  Mj  JMj  Tezl>Book :  Short  RewUngi 

for  SComing  and  Evening,  cr  8to  ( Hatcbards)  6/0 

OtrUHos  WortdPtdpO,  ToL  xUi,JanaaiTto  Jane,  1678, 4to 

(Clarke)  4/6 

IWe(B.'W.),iniieLMtaBMODFreacliIng,  3rded.,ar  Sto 

(HodOer)  S/0 

Dsmqwrt  (B.),  Tala  *— H!*™ ;  or,  Onlj  a  Qirl,  13ma 

(Nlmmo)  a/O 

DfBi7«r£«ff>BooMMpa8a^4to(am|ikln,lIiuiballACe.]  S/0 

Dnmas  f A.),  HaniMrite  de  Valo^  or  Bto  ....(RonUedge)  3/8 
EngUduiMii'a  niiMtiatad  Ontds  :   United '  States  and 

Canada,  Itmo  (Lonitmaua}  7/6 

InMBM  OB  tta  Prate  of  Folly,  tnutal.  ttj  J,  Oopner.BTO 

(WmiBms  b.  Norgata)  10/6 

Feoi  Ootpdi  Uterallr  compared  togethor,  cr  6jo  (Nimmo)  f/6 
Vmdi  Fktaraa  in  AigUib  Cbalk,  toI.  U.,  or  Bvo 

(SmUb,  Elder  &  Co.)  7/6 
Fom  (G.  k.),  BtQlioi  In  KOftur  Traiiqurt,  Bvo 

(Harrison)  3/0 

Hoare  (TL),  Sedemptlon,  llmo  (llatobardf)  S/6 

Hoare  (GL>,  SancUfication,  13mo   (HMclurds)  3/6 

Bigfatt  (JJ,  HandtKxA  of  Bxamlnotion  QaesUoiu,  or  8to 

(Haghea)  S/0 

Haghei*  lofpection  Qneations  tn  Qrammar  and  AnolyBls, 

Sundardi  U.  to  VL,  cr  Sto  (Uoghee)  3/0 

Banter  (A.),  Hydropatby,  Ita  Prindples  and  Practice,  for 

Home  Uk,  cr  8*o  (SImtddn,  HarehaU  b  Co.)  fi/0 

Kefte  Birtbdar  Qlft-Book,  82mo  (Uowbrar)  1/6 

I«a<LBg's  lAoooon, edited,  with  Kotes,  iic.,  by  A.  Hamoon, 

l*mo  (Mncmlllaa)  4/6 

Little  Violet'*  ridnre-Book,  4to  (Bonlledge)  1/6 

31acalister  (A.),  Zoology- :  InTertebrate  Animals,  tSmo 

(Longmana)  ]/6 
Xallock  (W.  H.).  Hew  Paul  and  Virginia,  or  6«o 

(Chatto  &  Wlndni)  8/6 
Moon  (!>.},  TemptatlaiijUaNatnra  and  limita,  l3mo 

(Hatchaids)  2/6 
Xnrmao  (F.  W.).  Uornlng  Pnjm  In  the  Houaehold  of  a 

Bellerer  In  Ood.  cr  8to  (Tiilbner)  1  /e 

C-9)clalPortfullo,«ithLook,fol(Slinpkio,UanhallitCo.}  3/6 
Paoplo  ef  Tnrkn ;  Twcntr  Tears'  Beeidence  among 
BBlg«riaiiB,ar>HB,ka.,  by  a  CoQSol'a  Daughter,  S  rols., 

cr  BTO   <J.  Mnm^}  21/0 

Popolar  Sacred  Hammiies,  edited  by  J.  Comston,  cr  Bvo 

(TnlAs  &  Brook)  8/6 

/kwa,T(d.IzxiT.,Jan.toJane,  lS7B,4to  (Offloe)  8/6 

Beeocdsof  UiePBst,Tol.z.,crBTo  (Bagstar)  8/6 

"——"I-  of  ttaa  Strsets,  bj  a  Lradon  BamUer,  large  sq 

(Hodder)  8,V 

Geott  (Sit  WO.  W«T«riqr  Noreb,  vol.  U UlnBtrated,  ctBto 

(UaronaWard)  8/6 
Fidgceo  (A.),  Sure  Ifsrdes  of  DtiTld ;  or.  God'a  SeaUngs 

in  tbe  aaaetdarr,  cr  8*0  (Morgan)  4/6 

K-eXuig  sad  Fishing  Trips  in  England,  Fnncs,  &c- Snd 

•^cr»TO  (ChoiMMUi  &  Hall)  8/0 

Enart  (H^,  Smublite  and  Snow,  S  toIs.,  cr  Sto 

(Chapman  It  Ball)  81/6 
Ta/oe  fB.  A.).  Tha  B«naation,  Vol.  L,  translated  by  J. 

I>Br»ad,BTO   (DaWy)  16/0 

TrJer(&),SootchFirB,3ToIi.,or8To(Sinltb.Elder&Co.)  31/0 
VMghaa  (C.J.),  l^ine  Somons,  preadwd  for  tbe  most  part 

in  tlM  CTukpel  of  Harrow  School,  llmo  ....  (Hacmlllan)  6/0 

Wrftou  (L),  Complete  Angler,  8vo  (Ward  &  Lock)  a/0 

W..-bb  (A.),  Oempendlnm  of  Iriih  Biography:  Sketshesot 

liirtt^nlstKd  Irishmen,  8to  (^Inipkin,  Uarstaall  k  Co.)  16/0 
Vcotaam  (J.  Q.),  The  SdiooL  Uanager;  his  OlBoa  and 

IhiUos,13ino  <BiirBS  ft  Gates)  4  6 

VUKMi(IL),JaDlorPoetlal Reader,  ISmo  .,  (T.Laurie)  0/10 
WUsoadl.),  Text  Book  at  Commercial  ArlibmetIo,  ISmo 

(T.  Lanrie)  1/3 
Xooopboo'i  Anabaria,  Bk.  iil.,  bj  J.  T.  White,  IBmo 

(LMtgnuuis)  1/6 


UBU  vw  oovxiiRa. 

FAOB 

Tusi^B  RRTOLimoM,  by  a,  IfoNOD  ....  61 
Mm  Bosnnox's  HAnvtn.  or  BoMBiaucKm,  by  A. 

Liva    .     ,   B3 

TmM  OoTUirai  or  na  Hbidbt  ov  Biueioa,  b; 

Prof.  A.  H,  VjjKBAtn   u 

OuNHiKaHAH'a  Coaonnnn  or  Sociu  mur-BsiKQ, 

by  Aiinnjs  Abhold   U 

PowuB'8  Bditiox  of  Bagoh'b  Honni  OnaAmni,  by 

Cabtstb  Bbad  «     .  N 

HnrHOTHa,lirtlMBoT.W.  W.  Tdllocb     .  .H 

Cutamr  UmATun   IT 

Nona  ixD  Hxire   m 

Noraa  ov  Taatil   <o 

OOSaBfta  iKTZRirATIOKAL  SX  QtOORAFHtS  Ooioiii- 
OULS  61 

Thb  Coptuobt  Bkpobt,  nL,  by  Uoz  Ibohab     .  61 

Skuktb)  Boosb  61 

COBBCBFONDXKai  !— 
nt  JEnmHeiM  atMpeena*,  by  F.B.BlaokBb>na ;  n< 
(AwtA    a.  AtMdf  01  .dMM,  to  0.  Heath  WilNii ; 

nobert  NowU,"  liy  J.  B.  luXiBfT^  Coriokmmi."  by 
Pnrf.  J<dm  W.  Hales:  PmOUntiat  PtOmt  ^ Ota 
Cftoftlnfw, by PraC  F. Lenormant ;  TuDattof  Om 
"  Oourtof  lAne"  and  the  "RonawU      Ou  Boh" 

by  T.  Arnold  6846 

MonoAH'B  Akcizht  Socibtt,     B,  B.  Ttlob     .     .  67 

BAIOR'B  OOWfRrURT  OM  TBa.ORBBK  TBXTOV  THB 

Xpibtlis  to  thb  TKHBBALOBUxe,  br  thsBaT.V. 

Bandat   68 

Scnxci  Notes  (Actbokokt)      •     ■     ■     *     ■  68 

UEsnsos  or  SocicnBB   70 

BaoBNT  AmnnoNB  to  tbb  Katioxai.  Qallbbt  .  .  70 
Thb  iMIBBHATKHtAL  ExHiBmoK,  T.,  Itqr  MnkUiBK 

FATTiaoir   70 

TRBHtrBKUHATNormiaHAII,  byCOBMolUBnEHOVSi  71 

AutSaixs      .  ,  7S 

NOTSB  OX  AjR  im  ABOBABCHdOT  ■  ■  «  .  73 
MggM  SOTM,  HBW  PnaUCATIOHB      ,      .       .  T4-7B 


Norn  reaebf,  VOLWMS  XTTT.  ^  the 
AOADElfSr,  January  to  Jme,  1878,  hound 
in  dofKf  price  10b.  0A8S8  far  BINDINO 
Vohma  XIH.,  now  readj/f  prieo  2t. 

AU  Back  Nuniberg  of  ^0  AOADBMT  may 
he  had  from,  the  eommaneemflni  cf  tha  publu 
caMon  m  Oeioher,  1869. 


Copies  of  the  AjOASBkt  can  ho  MaiiMd  every 
Batu/rdeaf  morning  *n  Eddtbitbok  of  Hr. 
Henzies;  tn  Dublin  of  Messrs.  W.  H. 
Smith  a»d  Sons  ;  tn  Maitchesteb  of  Mr. 
J.  Hetwood,  Ten  daya  after  date  of  publi- 
eaUon,  in  New  Tobe,  of  Messrs.  G.  P. 
Pdthau'b  Sohs.  There  are  aUo  Ageneiee  in 
twelve  of  the  principal  cUiea  of  the  KoBlH 
and  West  of  the  0kitbd  States. 

FABIS. 

CJoptM  con  he  <Mcm^  m  Fa&ib  every  iSfcrfur- 
day  morning  of  M.  FomsBiRaaAH,  8  Btu 
Neuve  de»  Oapucinea. 


TKBHS  OF  SUBSOBIFTION 
  10 

THE  ACADEMY. 


TkABLT, 

Tbablt. 

QUAB- 
TBBLT. 

A  (.  i. 

4  (.  <f . 

A  i.d. 

If  obtained  of  a  Newwrendor  or 

at  a  Bailway  SUtion 

0  IB  0 

0  6  « 

0  a  8 

Inolodlng  Postage  to  any  pact 

of  theunitod  Kingdom  . 

0  IS  1 

0  7  7 

0  8  10 

iDoioding  Postaga  to  any  part 
of  Iruiea,  flecBiaay,  India, 

GUoBike.     .     •     ■  • 

0  17  4 

OBI 

0(4 

TRUBIER  &  CO.'S  lEW  PUBUUTIOIS. 

StaoDdBAtkm.  Nawisadr,lTCLpiMt8To,ppiM,flloth.l*.ldl 

MODERN  IZn)IA  and  the  nVSIANS: 

Wow  ready,  erawn  Bn,  ppt  tUI-w,  cloth,  lot.  td. 

The  HISTOBT  of  DBINK.    A  Reriew. 

Srt&dSffik'^^SaSStLa^:  BUniBWHf .  of 
Haw  isady,  1  TflL  aewB  Sfo,     M,  eleO,  Is. 

MENTAL  TRAVELS  in  IKAGINED 

LAKDS.  ByHEMBT  WBIGHT. 

Now  ready,  I  t^  ^^^Sti^'^^"'*^  *^  olofli,  Jb.i 
A  HABRATITE  OF  TONE^aVc  DR.  CHARLES  BIKB'B 

DISCOVERT  of  MOUNT  SINAI  in  ARABIA, 

andorMIDIAN.  Edited  br  Ur*.  BEKE.  Wltk  Fvtralt,  Ifsp, 
UltNtratiou,  and  QeosnfUeal  Btpoit  by  J.  HILHS,  F.O-B. 

KMily  itady,  awn  m,  cloth. 

An  E8SAT  on  the  8TBTEMATIC  TRAIN- 

IHQofttasBODT.  By  CHARLES  HEHBT  SOHAIBLB.M.D.. 

of  tlM  nnt  Omtnaij  FeKlnl of  FtMrt£Ladiric  Jahn.  WUh 
■nnddBcbr  HUBERT  HBEXOUBB. 

Ktatiy  isady,  lal  Tiri.  iTo,     )Si,  haodnmab^  boBBd  In  eloO. 

The  HISTORY  of  INDIAN  LITERATURE. 

Br  ALBRECHT  WEBBR.  Twwistad  from  tbe  Gernwii  br 
j6hN  kuHH,  ILA.,  and  THEODOB  ZACHARIAB,  Fh.^, 
with  tha  MDotion  of  ths  Aathor. 

Cnwn  Sre,  doth. 

POLITIOAL  PRESENTMENTS.    By  Wil- 

LIAM  rOBSTB**    '  -   -    ~    —  ■* 

1.  CHECKS  cr 

£  %^£^JOAL  UTU  ATIOB. ' 

Bow  taadr.  1  Tol.  oown  aro,  pff.  m,  eiott,  ft. 

A  CANDID  EXAMINATION  of  THUBH: 

BrPHTSICira.  mu«ftirauthaNlBthTelamaar''nebdlA 
and  FCrdgn  FhllesopUeal  Ubrary.**)  - 

Mow  ready,  I  nd.  pott  tn,  n-  zrl-OS,  cloth,  M* . 

ESSAYS  oa  the  SACRED  LANOUAOES, 

FhJ>. 

Bow  TMdy,  1  Tol.  poet  Sre,  pp.  TUl-I7<,aloth,  7*.  td. 

SCRIPTURAL  TEXTS  from  the  BUDDHIST 

CAHOK,  egmmcaly  known  u  PWAIWAFADA.  TMnilatid 
ftam  the  ChliiMe  by  8.  BEAL,  B.A.,  Trials  CelkiS.OUBMd|k 
with  aeeoinpBBylas  nanadre*. 

Mdw  tsady.  royal  tfo.  pp.  ytll-eio,  doth,  IS*. 

The  FINAL  PHILOSOPHY:  or,  BfBtem  of 

FMnealon  OoDtBa. 

HEW  WOBX  BY  THB  AUTHOR  OF  -EREWBOIt." 
Cmwn  Sro,  pp.  MO,  doth,  7«.  td. 

LIFE  and  HABIT.  By  S.  Butler,  Author 

of  *  BmrtMB  "  snd  "  Ihe  Fdr  Haven." 

Km  toady,  enva  aro,  pp.  tUI-IM,  eloth.li.  td. 

SERMONS  NEVER  PREACHED.  By 

miUF  FHOSPTOB. 

Now  ready,  oown  Iro,  pp.  sn,  cloth,  lf«. 

HOW  to  LEARN  RUSSIAN:  a  Manual  for 

Stttdeatt  of  RoMlaa.    Bawd  on  the  OUendotflan  ByMem  ol 
Teadilw  Lansuagei,  ud  Adipted  for  Belf'Stasbrnotba.  br 
HEHRf  RIOITA.  ^TNcher  of  the  Roidan  iMima.  mth  a« 
lutMdootloii  by      R.  8.  RALSTOK,  M.A. 
KE7totheBxerdMln  the  abore,  crown  Sto,  pp.  IM,  cloth,  te. 

Kow  reedy,  1  «oL  royal  sro.  pp.  1M,  doth,  ist. 

EARLY  RECORDS  of  BRITISH  INDIA: 

■  HMoryaTtheRlMofthe  Britiah  Emplie  In  India,  at  told  by  the 
Oovenment  Baoordi,  the  Work*  ^  OM  TnTclleit,  and  other  Con- 
temponry  Doeomeate,  Ikem  IM  BtrHttt  Period  down  to  ths  Bite 
of  Rrttlih  Power  In  India.  By  J.  TALBOFB  iraBBLl^ 
Irte  AJtttfnwfliiwtaiy  to  tta  QwrsnamsBtol  toffla  ta  qiaraeign 
DepaitmenL 

Pott  ato,  pp.  U4,  doth,  10*.  (d. 

ENGLISH  RULE  and  NATIVE  OPINION 

In  HIDIA  t  a  Seritt  of  OleaDlnsi  from  the  Nolei  of  a  Jonmallit 
^^Ig^Teait  isn-n,  and  >«dD  In  1S74.    By  JAMBB  BODX- 

PRBVEirriOK  OP  FAHINE  IB  IBDIA. 
Now  ready,  1  vol.  demy  8to,  with  a  Hap,  doth,  lit, 

A  DESCRIPTIVE  and  HISTORICAL 


GMlSarflos. 


tenarty  or  tha  Madrea 
flhortly.lT^pottafo. 

SELECTIONS  from  the  KU-RAN.  With  a 


fEwiii—  mn^l.Trith  *n  Intntdnrilrm  ■twi  Hhwey  Md  I>eTWinh- 
Mrtaif BMa.  e«eeial&       nAnoEa to  tSE^h STANLEY 

Now  leady,  I  rol.  poet  Sro,  pp.  zxU-M,  cloth,  II*.  td. 

ORiaiNAL  LETTERS  and  PAPERS  of  the 

late  VISCOUNT  BTRANGFORD.  Upon  FhilolaElGd  and  KU> 
dred  BoUecte.  Edited  by  the  TltoonnteN  STBANOFOBD. 

Now  ready,  etown  Bto,  pp.  tH-W,  doth,  l<u.  td. 

The  EPOCH  of  the  MAMMOTH,  and  the 


Londoo:  TRtaMBR  ft  Co.,  Lodgato  HilL 

Digitized  by 


Google 
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"SPECIAHTE"  SATJIUI  CHAIPA&IE. 


The  MEDIOAL  EXAMINEB  writes  :— 

<*  PBEdBELT  THX  "WXfSE  that  is  WANTED  for  INVAUDB  and  the  PUBIJG." 

The  MOmNnrO  POBT  wnfMr-^ 

"•THE  FAVOUEITK  LIGHT  SPARKLING  WINB." 

This  INNOCENT  and  REFRESHING  WINE  is  MATCHLESS  (of  its  class). 

Triee  30s.  per  doswn.     The  "  CASH  FATMENT  SYSTEM."     Carriage  paid. 

THE    "SPtOIALIT^"  SHERRY 


It  has  commanded  the  attention  of  the  world. 

30s.  PEE,  DOZEI. 


FELTOE  &  SONS, 


Is  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  Sherry. 

30s.  PER  DOZEI. 

CABBIAGE  PAID.  t  JUUl  UU    W    UUXlDy  CAHRLAOE  PAID. 

SOLE   FROFRIETORS   J^NJJ  IMI^OETERS. 

Chief  Establifihment :  Albemarle  Street,  W. ;  City  Offices  :  80  Bishopsgate,  and  8  Union  Court,  E.C; 
Branch  Of&ces :  Manchester,  110  King  Street ;  Brighton,  67  North  Street ;  Bristol,  34  and  35 

Prinoe  Street ;  Plymouth,  9  Westwell  Street. 
'Tke  LOW  ^OTATIOKS  are  attributable  to  the  oombined  advantages  of  Hztensive  Sales  and  the  "CASH  PATUBNT  BT8TEK." 

ESTABLISHED     6S  YEAKS. 


"PHOSNIX  FIRE  OFFIOE,  Lohs&bd  Siuki 

•■-    ud  OHARtna  CBOSS,  LOtn)OK_Ttt«>llilMit  17B. 
Frovpt  utd  Uberkl  Lom  BettlMUCnta. 

XXHIBITIOir. 

Spedil  unagmeati  for  Tutor,  to  tlio  BtMbltion  hare  been 

flJULWAY  PASBQiGERSf  mmSE  COMPANY 

FOB  PBOTIDina  AGAIKBI 
ACCIDENT   BY  RAILWAY  OR  STEAMBOAT. 

DnzliiB  the  Joumer  to  PABIB  and  bsok. 
APMminmoC  One  ffh"""g  iMtm.  ^0001tBIUed,oi 

M  V«  «Mk  U  Ud  sp  br  Iijarr  dorias  fha  Sonbto 

rouerEs  umist  AceiDEffTs  of  au  tins 

U.j.lioiM«DBBted  lor  On,TB>n,  or  Twrnam 
Korrss,  on  moderate  temu. 
Apply  it  ttfl  BotUag  Omw  of  flw  Bonttm  BtQwRT.. 

Heed  Ofltoe :  64  OOBKHIIiIi,  IiOZTDON. 

WILLIAM  J.  TIAN.  mantarj. 

1?lJKNISa  TOUT  HOUSES  or  AFABTHENTS 

JU  THBOUQHOUT en  . 


HOEDER'fl  HIRE  eTBTBlC. 
Mo  sxtMebane  tor  (ime  .iTnt. 


JI CMm 9trwt. W.C.  SiteUUMdtMl.   


ftce. 
»,  and 


F. 


HOEDEB  hem  to  aniumiiee  that  the  whole 

of  the  .iMiT.  nt«ml«fe  ban  jut  bwn  i^rilt,  wedally  .<wtcd 
*r  to  ftmOfcw  wiSTl^BMr  Am  .Q.  of  ft.  wort  M«iSa^ 

Bcd-toom  mllM,  tiom  «J.  .f .  to  W  ffutDCM. 
Drnwing-Tocaii  nilte^  ftam  «.  B*.  to  U  .niMu. 

^^^^    iSa  ell  othCT  irood.  In  gnat  Tsrtetar. 
T.  ItOSDBL  MB,  MS,  BO  Tattcnharo  Court  B«M  i  and  U,  M  uid 
«C>SilSi5!w.O    Sit-hltohad  la..  

DINNEFOBD'S  MAGNESIA. 

Tlk*  HettB.1  Proftirian  ftir  «nt  Forlr  Tean  hare  awtorad  of  thU 
pon  nlBtloB  ea  tlia  BEST  BBUED  7  for 

Acidity  of  the  Stomaoh,  leartbimi,  HeadaAhe, 
6wit,  and  Indigestion ; 

MVlwrtiMlW  >iaiirMitn-rT"iiTtT"n-"nti-nT  'i^'t- 
CUlten.  .nil  Infcite 

DINNEFOBD'S  MAG2VESIA.1 


EAGLE     INSURANCE  COMPANY. 
7B  PAIX  UAU. 
FOB  LIVES  ONLY.  ESTABLISHED  1807. 

SSStecri'"'^  ::  ::  ::  ::  iSSSS 

Al«)  a  SnbMiIbed  Cagital  of  mare  then  ..     ..  £i.mjm 
Beyorta,  Pra«e«tnn#,  and  Formi  roAj  be  had  at  th.  Oflioe,  or  ftom 
aor  ot  i*«  Omiiaay'i  Aiceiili,  po*t  fm. 

 QEORQS  ^U^^'URJ!;YS.  Aetnarr  andStcrrtaiy. 

WILLS'  BEST  BIRD'S"  EYE. 

TUi  TobacM  Ii  now  pat  up  in  I  oi.  Packeti.  In 
addlilon  toother  aizce,  th«  label  brfng  a  reduced 
fluiliDae  of  that  need  ftir  the  S  or.  Faeketi.  Aleo 
In  CtcaKttae,  In  bom  of  10  each,  bearim  the 
Mamwt  Trad.  HbA  of 

W.  D.  ft  H.  0.  WILLS,  Bxiitol  and  LondoiL 


a*  ASBOXiUTBLT  PUBB.**  See  Analrm* 

mt  trae  on  appUoEtlon. 

CiTrtal  Spring.. 

ELLIS'S  ELLIS'S 
RUTHIN  AERATED 


WATERS. 


WATERS. 


*'  H«Uth7  and  delidons."   See  An.lj-ma. 
Soda,  FotaBB,  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  and  also  Water  vilbont 
Alkali.    For  Qont:  Llthia  Water,  and  Lithia  ond  TotaBs 
Watw.  CarkibTaaded—"B.  ELLIS  d(  SON,  HnxoiH,"  aud 
ercry  Label  bears  their  Tnde  Uark. 
SOLD  ETBBTWHEBB,  and  WHOLESAI.E  OF 
B.  EIiIiIS  &  SON,  Butbin,  North  Walea. 
London  Agents  :  W.  Bkht  &  8o>s,  Henrietta  St.,  CaTendlah  Sq. 

THE  AMERICAN  WALTHAM  AVATOH 
COMPACT  guarantee  ererj  Watch  gent  oat  from  tbeir 
Factory,  and  HENBY  W.  BEDFU&D  fumLibes  ttaia  ^uanuitee 
to  every  pnrcLaaer.  Therofore  the  public  can  rely  upon  aecur- 
ing  an  aocorate  and  perfect  timnkeeper.— 6T  Begcot  Street. 

MERIOAN    WALTHAM  WATCHES.— 

HESBY  W.  BBDFOBD  haa  ft  large  Stock  U  then 
celebr*tod  Watohe^  1b  e»ery  Taria^y  of  SUver  or  Gold :  Opnn 
Faoe  ot  HtintlDg  Caaes,  at  prlov  from  9l.d§.tO  ML— 97  B(«eiit 
Street.  Price  Uate  freo.  


JJOKNE'B    POMPEIAN  DEOORATIONS. 

BOBSBT  HOBNB, 
BOCSI  DEOOKATOB  and  PAPEB-nAMQIKO 

MAKCFAOTtntBR, 
41  QRACECHUBCH  STREET,  LONDOK,  E.G. 
Br  Special  Aawintatiwt  to  BIi  Majei»  the  Klni  of  Italy. 
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Tei  Bditok  oofMof  wKZerfajU  return,  or 
io  eomspond  vith  the  wi^t  oft  rtgeeted 
mamuonpi. 

B  i$  parUoiUartijf  requuied  ihcU  dU  bv9ine$» 
Iflttsra  ngarding  ike  ntppZy  of  tka  papert 
t^^  may  be  ouidnueA  io  i&«  FnBliSHB^ 
Met  mai  io  ihA  Editok. 

LITERATURE. 

"Prenck  Pictures  in  English  Chalk.  Second 
Seriefl.  By  the  Anthor  of  "  The  Member 
&r  Paris."    (SmiUii  Elder  &  Co.) 

Tbb  Tolnme  is  ft  colleotion  of  somewhat 
sensational  teles  which  hare  fdready  ap- 
peared in  TuioQS  magazines.    They  are  all 

of  them  founded  on  contemporary  French 
life,  and  deal  wholly  with  France,  with  the 
exception  of  one — "  Count  Molrakine's  Con- 
Bpiracy.'*    The  scene  of  this  is  laid  partly  in 
Bosffla,  and  it  is  decided^  the  least  snccess- 
fdl  of  them  alL    Bnssia,  as  there  depicted, 
is  nnmistakeably  the  Bnsaia  of  a  foreigner. 
With  regard  to  the  snbject-matter  of  these 
tales,  Wilful  aa  thOT-  are  in  constmction, 
wriUen  in  a  style  evidently  formed  after  the 
model  of  the  best  French  novelists,  and 
weH-jiresemd  as  is  the  local  coloaruig,  yet 
tbe  knowledge  of  France  and  of  the  Stench 
idiioh  ilray  evince  is  rather  that  kind  of 
acquaintance  which  may  be  gaiiied  from  an 
eztBunreperasat  of  the  lighter  literature  of 
the  day,  mm  the  gossip  of  the  clabs  and 
bonleTards,  than  that  deeper  knowledge 
which  springs  from  real  study  of  the 
jOH^ile  at  their  homes  and  in  actual  life. 
These  narratires  bear  the  same  relation  to 
tiiose  drawn  at  first  hand  from  real  life,  as 
the  tales  of  Wilkie  Collins  or  the  novels  of 
Miss  Braddon  do  to  George  Eliot's  or 
Anthony  TroUope's  sketches  of  English 
proTinaal  life.   There  is  nothing  in  tixem. 
to  compare  in  truthfulness  wiOi  Balzac's 
stories   of    the  Parisian   bourqeoitie  or 
with  Geoxve  Sand's  Blotches  of  the  pea- 
santry  of  Central  I'rance.   And,  aa  the  title 
Bnggests  something  of  this  kind,  a  slight 
diuppointment  may  therefore  be  felt  by 
some  readers. 

Considering  them,  however,  as  they  really 
are,  aa  lively  sensational  tales,  we  most  place 
them  veiy  high  in  this  peculiar  branch  of 
art.  It  is  bat  rarely  that  tho  characters, 
ihongh  exaggerated,  forget  that  they  are 
Frenchmen,  and  talk  undoubted  English. 
A  few  suc^  slips  we  have  noticed — e.g., 
in  the  first  tale,  "  Beminiscences  of  a 
SSonave,"  the  Zouave  speaks  of  the  loss 
of  "  a  oonple  of  hundred  men,  just  enough 
to  fonnd  an  Australian  colony  with/'  an  ex- 
pression to  which  certainly  no  Frenchman 
ccmld  hftTe  given  utterance.  The  denouommi 
or  catastrophe  in  all  the  tales  is  somewhat 
barried  and  hard.  Brevity  and  rapidity  are 
eertainly  preferable  to  ftelue  description  or 
to  moraiinng  platitudes;  bat  a  few  words  of 
tenderness  and  pathos  would  greatly  soften 
down  the  abruptness  of  the  conclasion,  and 
would  serve,  moreover,  to  distract  the  at- 
teution  of  the  reader  loniewhat  from  tiie 


utter  want  of  probability  which  stands  out 
BO  glaring^  when  the  bare  &cts  alone  are 
stated  in  the  fbwest  words.  This  is  especially 
notable  in  the  conclasion  of  "  Flenr  ae  lys : 
a  Story  of  the  Late  War,"  where  the  noble 
young  chatelaine  shoots  her  German  lover, 
and  uien  rushes  herself  to  certain  death.  All 
ends  so  abruptly  that  the  reader  first  asks 
himself  what  has  really  happened,  and  then 
smiles  at  the  utter  improbability  of  the  whole 
afiair,  instead  of  being  touched  by  a  tragedy 
which  a  little  more  care  would  have  rendered 
really  pathetic.  This  Tolume,  accurate  in 
its  reflection  of  the  lUt^ateur's  view  of  the 
war  of  1870-71,  will  help  on  that  legend 
of  intense  patriotism  and  self-sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  the  French  which  is  slowly  gaining 
ground*  and  which  will  probably  be  adopted 
by  histoiy,  but  than  which — ^with  many 
noble  exceptions,  indeed— nothing,  as  re- 
gards the  majority,  can  be  farther  from 
actaal  hot. 

Hence  these  sketches,  hasty  and  highly- 
coloured  as  the^  are,  have  enough  of  sloll 
and  artistic  merit  in  them  to  make  them 
something  more  than  the  mere  amusement 
of  an  idle  hour.  Those  who  care  for  no 
deeper  study  may  obtain  from  them  some 
idea  of  the  many  politioal  and  social  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  France  and  in 
French  society,  like  variations  in  a  kaleido- 
scope^ since  the  Bevolntion  of  1848.  The 
heroes  and  heroines,  of  these  tales  may  serve 
as  representatives  oi  parties  to  be  found  in 
every  considerable  town  or  agglomeration 
of  society  in  France.  Republicans  of  all 
shades,  hght  and  dark  ;  charlatans  and  en- 
thasiasts,  from  the  Communist  to  the  Mac 
Mahonist ;  Clericalists  and  Ijegitimists ;  Im- 
perialists of  every  kind*  together  with  the 
host  of  time-servers  and  turn-coats  who  are 
any  or  all  in  turns  as  suits  their  especial 
interests — all  are  well  and  sympathetically 
delineated  here.  No  class  is  treated  as 
wholly  blacky  or  without  noUe  individuals. 
The  only  group  nnr^resented  is  the 
Orleanist,  now  perhaps  the  most  un- 
popular and  best-abased  in  IVanoe.  But 
it  IS  difficult  to  get  up  any  great  oithasiasm 
or  to  create  a  Bensqtum  out  of  them ;  their 
merits  as  well  as  their  demwita  forbid  this. 
And  so  oar  autiior  has  doubtless  fonnd  the 
more  prominent  types  of  Imperialists  and 
Bepablicans  easier  to  copy  witii  his  dashing 
pencil  than  those  which  require  more  deli- 
cate handling  and  finer  shading.  These 
vivid  pictures  of  varied  phases  of  French 
life  could  only  have  been  deemed  possible, 
even  in  fiction,  daring  such  a  period  of 
revolation  and  social  change  as  that  of  the 
last  thirty  years  in  France. 

Wbstwobth  Wsbstbb. 


Tadtua  and  Bracciolini.  The  Annals  forged 
in  the  Fifteenth  Century.  (Diprose  & 
Bateman.) 

The  elaborate  work  before  us  nuy  recall  to 
memory  the  famous  porador  of  Hardoain, 
who  maintained  that  the  writings  known  to 
us  as  the  Greek  and  I^tin  classics  were, 
with  reaj  few  exceptions,  monkish  forgeries 
of  a  far  uAae  age.  We  are  now  invited  to 
believe  that  the  Italian  scholars  of  the  Re- 
naissance imposed  ap<m  their  wealthy 
patroDB  and  palmed  off  upon  the  world 


many  of  the  works  which  they  professed  to 
have  discovered  in  pld  libraries,  or  rescued 
from  the  dirt  of  ages,  but  which  were 
rwlly  the  oreatiimB  of  their  own  izigennitj 
and  learmng. 

As  a  signal  illustration  of  this  theory, 
an  attempt  is  made  to  prove  that  the  AnuaiB 
ascribed  to  Tacitus  were  actually  written 
early  in  the  fifteenth  century  by  the  accom- 
plished and  many-sided  scholar  Fo^^o 
BracciolinL  The  argument  rests  in  part 
upon  the  internal  evidence  supplied  in  the 
pages  of  the  Annals,  where  supposed  mis- 
takes in  history  and  &ults  of  style  are 
thought  to  point  to  other  authOTsbip  than 
that  of  Tacitus :  in  part  upon  the  passaf^ 
in  Bracciolini's  lett»s,  which  ii^^ply  &  special 
interest  in  the  manoscripts  of  Tacitus,  and 
which  betray,  as  it  is  thought,  a  skilfnl 
plot  of  liters^  forgery.  The  last  six  books 
are  supposed  to  have  been  written  to  cater 
for  the  taste  and  to  enrich  the  library  of 
Cosmo  de*  Medici ;  while  the  first  six  were 
composed  in  Bracoiolini's  later  life,  bat  only 
saw  the  light  after  the  lapse  of  many  years, 
when  anoUier  De*  Medici,  Leo  X.,  was  ready 
to  pay  as  largely  for  the  prize. 

It  will  be  seen  that  weighty  argamenta 
would  be  required  to  recommend  so  hazard- 
ous a  thesis.  But  our  confidence  in  the 
critic's  judgment  may  be  somewhat  shaken 
when  we  find  him  saying  that  the  anthor 
the  Annals  was  Buperior  to  Tacitus  in  some 
of  the  qaalitieB  of  a  great  writer,  but  not 
more  auooeoAil  in  cooymg  his  style  tlum 
was  AmmianuB  MaroeUinus,  who  is  termed 
an  "  luBtorioal  epitonust." 

The  value  of  any  statements  as  to  style 
may  seem  imiMired  by  translations  so  origi- 
nal as  that  of  Suffeoisse  oUm  indigenas  con- 
awnguineit  popvlia  (Ann.,  iL,  23) — "tho 
natives  of  Italy  were  on  a  par  vrith  their 
brethren  of  Rome ;  "  or  melius  est  peeccvre  in 
hanc  partem,  ex  qua  tanium  luerum  fieri  ^oe- 
sett  quam  esse  oimuno  increduku — "  it  is  a 
good  thing  to  be  misled  in  a  matter  of  this 
kind,  out  of  which  coin  can  be  made  to 
such  an  amount  as  to  be  absolatdy  incre- 
dible." 

Of  a  passage  in  Fo^gio's  letter  where  he 
complains  of  the  whims  of  powerfol  em- 
ployes lit  quod  anH^moribyu  »»  c^fieio  aU 
Ju^ndvm,  mihi  ait  molsatum,  we  first  have 
the  rendering  "what  the  ancients  did 
pleasantly  was  burdensome  to  him,"  and 
then  we  are  invited  to  discover  in  the  pas- 
sage the  (wnfession  that  an  attempt  was 
made  to  imitate  the  Moeients."  It  is,  there- 
fore,  vrith  less  sui/prise  that  in  the  next 
paragraph  we  read  that  Bracciolini,  "  in 
the  darkest  uimbas  of  far-fetched  elabora- 
tion of  mystical  allegory,  placed  before  us 
the  uupaialleled  cruelty  of  the  Church  of 
Borne  m  the  tiger-like  thirst  for  blood  of 
the  Tiberias  and  Nero  of  the  Annals." 

In  a  like  spirit  the  passage  on  mixed 
government  in  iv.,  33,  is  explained  as  a 
reminiBcenoe  of  the  writer's  experience  of 
England ;  and  the  haec  eonquiri,  spoken  of  as 
the  main  topic  of  the  Annals,  is  taken  to  be 
tiie  warning  that,  as  the  Roman  fbrm  had 
failed,  no  "  sensible  man  ean  deem  that  the 
English  form  of  government  can  ever  work 
saccessfully  "  (p.  170). 

In  these  and  other  passages  the  authcnr 
doefl  not  seem  a  nuBter  of  La£inity,  or  of  ^ 
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sabCleties  of  style,  into  whiofat  howerer,  he 
enters  at  some  leiigth.  Nor  does  he  show 
himself  entirely  to  sdrantage  in  qneetiona 
of  Boman  Histoty.  He  speaks,  indeed,  in 
terms  of  great  fomiliarity  of  the  most  learned 
commentators  on  the  Annals,  and  could  not 
&il,  therefbre,  to  notice  some  of  the  chief 
matters  of  debate ;  bat  in  making  oat  an  ex- 
tended list  of  historical  blnnders  in  the 
vork  he  is  too  original  to  be  content  to 
follow  in  the  steps  of  earlier  soholars.  On 
the  strength  o£  a  theory  of  BArdouin,  he 

-  regards  it  as  a  serioos  error  to  speak  of 
O^-nanns,  fhongh  CTioero  repeatedly  &lls 

'  into  the  same  mistake,  if  such  it  is,  as  the 

-  vritor  of  the  Annals.  His  scheme  of  the 
'  fibfiiily  of  An|^t-iis  ignores  the  yonnger 
'  Julia,  and     indeed,  so  scan^  as  to  lead 

him  toi  conftue  mother  and  wighter,  the 

-  liring  and  the  deadf  adopted  Boooessors  and 
'  legatees  by  will,  in  a  variety  of  contradic- 
tions which  exist,  not  in  the  Latin  author, 
bnt  in  the  critic's  fwioy  (pp.  58,  380).  The 
.difficalty  which  he  raises  aa  to  the  oolonrs 
^vesBUla)  of  the  Boman  army  (p.  48)  is  less 
easy  to  account  f<^,  bnt  it  implies  almost  as 
many  questionable  points  as  there  are  lines 
in  ue  whole  paragraph  which  abates  it. 
Other  obteoti(ms  which  are  urged  seem  to 
assume  that  a  law  could  not  be  re-enacted, 
nor  a  twiple  Ml  to  mbk  or  be  deslvoyed  by 

'fire  in  tiie  oonrae  of  ages. 

The-  auUutr  seems  ^kt  more  at  home  m 
dealing  with  tiie  faioigraphical  history  of  tlie 
Italian  Bmuissanoe,  bnt  the  positiTe  evi- 
dence in  fiiTonr  of  his  thesis  which  he  has 
adduced  from  Braooiolini's  letters '  is  ex- 
iremety  little,  elrad  out  though  it  is  by  mis- 
•  translations  ]  and  though  the  reader  may 
-find  no  lack  of  varied  interest  in  the  work 
befbre-us,  he-can  plaoe.no  great  reliance  in 
such  a  ourioos  medley  of  bold  ^>aradox  and 
cnnsonnd  sidicdardiip  and  maltiftuwaB  but 
'ill-fdfted  nading.  -     '  W.  Wom  Oafis. 


PhUochritiw :  Memoirs  of  a  Dieciple  of  the 
Lord.  (Maomillan  ^  Ca) 

It  is  a  carious  question  to  what  a  book  will 
owe  its  celebrity.  The.  work  before  us  is 
dedicated  to  the  aathOT  of  Eco$  ^tmOf  and 
«Ten  if  onr  wXbixx'  had  sot  thud  invitod  a 
eompaxison,  a  reader  wotlld  natnrallj  be  in- 
oUned  to  otmipan  the  two  books  br  reason 
of  their  sulject  and  treatment.  Bo&  are 
at^^pts  to  teconstrnot  the  "  faisfcHdoal 
phrist"  in  the  light  of  an  idea;  and  if  we  do 
not  ant>dpate  the  Bte«<  influenoe  for  PA«Io- 
phrittut&BfpTEeceSont,  litis  not  because  we 
^^nk  that  the  writer  is  less  ingenious  or  less 
leai^ied  or  less  eloquent  than  his  firiend,  or 
eren  less  original,  though  his  vriiole  book  is 
a  working-out  of  two  or  three  chapters  of 
Dr.  Abbott's  Through  Nainre  to  Okrut.  Not 
is  it  that  Eoee  Bomo  is  a  more  vigorous  and 
iRascjoliae  -book  tfauan  Philoishri$ttu.  Dr.  Far- 
sar'a  success  has  shoim  that  there  is  nothing 
which  «ommwds  ita^  to  the  public  more 
tl)f>n  te%rfal  imaginative  pailios  upon  sacred 
Uiemesi-.  Bnt  the  idea  of  J^cee  Homo  was  the 
"Bnthnsiasm  of  Hnmauity,"  while  ihe  idea 
of  PhUooltritiM  is  the  "  Forgiveness  of  Sins," 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  is  so  like^  to 
find  an  echo  in  the  consciousness  of  the  tmie. 
.  For  one  thing  we  may  certainly  be  grate- 
f  AOoeArwtof  is  not  a  Iii&  of  (Arist 


"  Fhilochristus  "  is  a  disciple,  who  in  his  old 
age  writes  his  own  life  in  order  to  explain 
to  the  "  Church  in  Londininm  "  the  impres- 
sions he  has  received  firom  his  interoourse 
with  the  Master.  Ferhaps  it  is  a  pity  that 
this  promising  design  is  not  executed  a  little 
more  simply.  A  modem  writer  could  hardly 
desire  a  better  method  of  showing  what  he 
sees  in  the  Central  Figure  of  all  histoi?,  bat 
it  is  not  an  eqoally  convenient  way  of  airing 
his  views  of  the  criticism  of  the  Gospels,  We 
are  ostentatiously  reminded  by  "  Anchinons, 
the  son  of  Alethes,*'  that  the  only  written 
document  that  "  Philoohristus  "  had  before 
him  was  the  assumed  written  basis  of  the 
Synoptics,  which,  it  is  hinted,  included 
traits  subsequently  relegated  to  the  "  Gospel 
of  the  Hebrews."  We  hear  a  great  deal  of 
Nathanael  and  Quartos,  of  whom  the  first 
serves  to  represent  what  the  author,  like  Mr. 
Maf^w  Arnold,  recc^piiBes  as  the  elonent  of 
genuine  tradition  in  the  Fourth  Goe^,  while 
the  second  represents  the  "  theological  lec- 
torer  "  element,  or  rather  as  much  of  it  as  the 
author  thinks  permanently  valuable.  Then 
there  is  one  an  Alexandrian  edlec- 

tio,  who  makes  M.  Benan's  early  view  of 
the  amiable  idealist,  the  mystical  democrat, 
whom  the  first  contact  with  hard  realities 
was  sure  to  sour,  as  plausible  as  it  can  be 
nude.  "  li&uithiaB,"  jterhaps,  is  in  place, 
and  then  is  something  to  be  said  for 
"  Nathauael,"  but  the  real  V  Fhiloohristas  " 
would  not  have  given  "  Anchinons,  the  son  of 
Aletiies,'*  his  opportmuty.  A  disciple  who 
had  been  vrith  the  libuter  from  the  &rst,  and 
■had  faron^  a  memory  well  exerdsed  by 
ilie  teachmg  of  the  Soribes  to  the  inteis 
■oonrse,  wonld  have  been  indepoadent  of  the 
only  written  document  which,  according  to 
"  ^chinouB,"  he  had  to  consult.  He  would 
.have  known  much  tiiat  that  document  did 
not  contain,  and  he  would  have  stated  what 
he  knew  foe  its  own  sake  instead  of  sub- 
ordinating all  his  knowledge  io  the  illus- 
tration of  the  document. 

The  iUustration,  it  must  be  owned,  is  inge- 
nious. When  we  read  of  the  demand  for  a 
"  sign  from  heaven,"  "  Fhilochristus  "  can 
tell  us  of  the  conference  of  the  Sect  of  the 
Galilean  and  of  the  decision  o£  the  local 
Pharisees  to  promias  their  allegiance  when 
it  was  gnnted,  seouzed  by  an  adrodt  hint 
of  Judas  that  it  was  certain  to  be  refused. 
All  the  history  of  Judas,  from  his  first 
suggestion  that  the  teaching  <^  the  Sermon 
on l^e  Mount  was  only  a  temporary  economy 
to  the  last  vision  of  his  despair  where,  on 
his  way  to  hang  himself  he  tells  Peter  that 
the  MiCsier  whom  he  had  betrayed  was  alive 
from  the  dead,  is  admirably  worked  out. 
Nor  would  it  be  possible  to  find  anywhere  a 
more  persuasive  statement  of  the  "  Vision 
HypoUiesis "  than  is  given  in  the  closing 
clupters.  It  is  all .  the  more  e0ective 
beoanse,  as  "  PhilochriBtus  "  believes,  on  the 
strength  of  his  own  vision  and  those  of  his 
companions,  that  the  Beeurreotaon  was  an 
objective  fact,  he  has  not  to  face  the  diffi- 
(wfaiA  led  to  a  good  deal  of  oonfitaion 
in  Dr.  Abbotfs  appcndut  to  Through  Nature 
io  Ohrwi)  of  «liHP«^"g  in  what  way  thedixect 
action  of  the  glorified  spirit  of  the  Master 
0Oi«I>erated  with  the  standing  tendency  to 
idealise  the  dead  in  prodncing  the  visions. 
Nor  has  he  to  ikoe  the  far  more  serious  dffll 


culty  of  deoidit^  how  it  was  that  a  visional^ 
belief  did  not,  in  this  instance,  go  the  ordi- 
nary way  of  visionary  beliefii,  which,  when- 
ever we  have  an  opportunity  of  watching 
them,  are  bwd.  either  to  &de  away  before 
the  steady  influence  of  evenrdaj  realities,  \ 
or  else  to  withdraw  those  who  are  able  to  | 
cling  to  them  into  a  world  of  dreams,  where 
they  become  less  and  less  capable  of  dealing 
with  everyday  realities. 

It  is  really  inconsequent  to  admit  "  mira- 
cles" of  thought  and  feeling,  and  to  r^ect 
miracles  in  the  sensible  world.  The  mys- 
tical doctrine  of  the  "  Forgiveness  of  Sins," 
as  the  greatest  and  most  difficult  of  works, 
is  even  more  attractively  and  impressively 
set  forth  by  "Philochristns"  and  "Quartua'' 
than  by  Dr.  Abbott.  But  if  we  ask  whelher 
it  is  true,  it  is  obvious  that  its  advocates 
will  have  to  do  their  heat  to  take  thp  quea- 
tion  out  of  the  court  of  science.  They  wiU 
be  as  loath  to  rest  the  issue  on  onr  present 
everyday  experience  of  the  way  ip  which 
sinners  become  better,  as  believe  in  other 
miracles  are  to  appeal  to  ordinaiy  experience 
of  how  the  sick  are  made  whole,  or  the 
hungry  are  fed.  The  truth  is  that  we  are 
not,  and  ndver  can  be,  in  a  position  to  chock 
the  only  records  we  have  of  a  grom>  of  phe- 
nomena confessedly  uniqae,  and  Bnaiag 
their  centre  and  such  explanation  as  is  pos- 
sible in  a  Personality  still  more  unique. . 

Apart  from  this  fundamental  incoherence, 
the  deseriptiou  of  the  successive  stages  of 
the  Master's  influence  in  Galilee,  and  qf  the 
motives  which  led  tbe  outer  drde  .of  his 
followers  to  stand  back,  and  the  inner  circle 
to  ding  more  closely,  is  the  best  thafc  we 
have  in  English ;  and  all  the  details  about 
the  disappointed  expectations  of  a  "Levy 
of  Gahlee,"  when  the  disciples  were  sent 
two  and  two  before  his  face,  and  tJie  coming 
and  going  of  Herod's  Thraqfan  Qnar^^  to  ex- 
plain the  repeated  departures  chronicled  in 
the  Gospels,  are  quite  within  the  range  of 
imaginative  probability,  and  the  author  is 
still  within  his  right  when  he  uses  his  inge- 
nuity to  make  "Philochristns"  remember  oc- 
casions for  the  harshest-sounding  sayings  in 
the  Gkjspels,  wbich  may  make  them  less  un- 
palatable to  modem  ears.  Most  readers 
who  agree  with  tiie  antiKff's  fgmaniX  prin- 
ciples wiU  admire  the  suggestion,  not  made 
fiwthe  first  time  in  his  present  work,  that 
in  the  origin^  narrative  of  the  healing  of 
the  Gackirene  it  was  said  that  the  evil  spirits 
came  forth  in  the  shape  of.  swine,  and 
rushed  down  into  the  deep ;  few  mil  accept 
his  statement  that  the  four  thousand,  send 
the  five,  hungered  only  afler  the  Bread  ot 
Life,  ev«i  if  they  reject  the  statement  of  th& 
Fonrth  Gospel  that  the  disconrse  in  the 
Synagogue  of  Capernaum  on  the  Living 
Bread  from  Heaven  rather  than  the  refusu' 
of  a  Sign  from  Heaven  marked  the  crisis  in 
the  popular  appreciation  of  the  Son  of 'Man. 

Other  snbonlinate  points  which  may  bo 
recommended  to  the  further  reflection  of 
"  Anchinons,  the  son  of  Aletiies,"  are  the  ex- 
planations suggested  for  svih  narratives  as ' 
the  WaJk  to  Bmi^aus  and  l^e  %aling  of 
the  Tomb.  It  is  surely  more  probable,  upon 
the  author's  assumptions,  that  such  stories 
were  due  to  the  fhct  that^here  were  disciples ' 
at  Jerusalem  more  iamiliarwitii'the  applica- 
tion  ^pn^becy  to  a  snffsring  Messiah  than 
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the  disdpleB  of  Galilee,  and  that  the  dis- 
csplea  from  Qalilee  in  the  exaltation  of  rop 
covered  hope  aud  foith  were  liable  to  mis* 
take  any  one  of  those  they  met  for  the 
Master,  than  that  the  {JonTersationa  and  np- 
braidings  we  read  of  were  purely  internal 
roices.  That  the  disciples  thought  they 
recognised  the  Chief  Priests  and  their  gnard 
at  the  tomb  and  supposed  they  had  come  to 
seal  it  when  they  were  really  come  to  rob  it 
is  a  more  defensible  suggestion,  especially  as 
accordii^  to  "FhilocbristuB**  the  Holy  Ghost 
was  given  on  the  second  Pentecost  after  the 
Passion,  BO  that  when  the  Resurrection  was 
pnbUcly  preached  it  would  hare  been  too 
late  for  the.  Jewish  authorities  to  avow  their 
stratagem.  Which  had  turned  against  them- 
selves. Bat  if  a  rationalist  is  to  deal  seri- 
ously with  tiie  last  Terses  of  Uie  twenty- 
seventh  chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  it  is  simpler 
to  guess  that  Joseph  of  Arimathea  may 
have  been  beforehand  with  those  who  came 
to  seal  the  tomb  as  well  as  with  those  who 
came  to  weep.  The  author  is  more  success- 
ful iu  dealing  with  the  raising  of  Ijazaras, 
who,  accordii^  to  **  Philochristus,"  was  seen 
to  leave  his  tomb  after  the  earthquake,  when 
"  many  bodies  of  the  saints  which  slept  arose 
and  appeared  nnto  many."  In  this  way  he 
saves  almost  all  the  narrative  at  the  ex- 
pense of  cutting  it  in  two  at  the  most  de- 
ciuve  point;  and  perhaps  this  is  as  hopeful 
a  course  as  any  that  could  be  adopted  from 
hi's  point  of  view  for  dealing  with  a  difficulty 
which  has  driven  most  independent  critics 
to  expedients  at  least  as  desperate  as  these 
to  whicAi  the  perplexing  silence  of  the 
SynopticB  has  reduciBd  "  apologists." 

Q.  A.  Siucox. 


P£B5U  ASD  FERSIAS  FOXTS. 

1.  liar  Ferneum :  ou  Description  du  Voyage  en 
Perse  enirepris  en  1602  par  Etienne  Ka- 
iioseh  de  ZalouJcemmy.  Helatiou  r6dig6e  en 
Allemand :  traduction  publico  et  annot^e 
par  Ch.  Schefer.    (Paris  :  Loroui.) 

2.  La  PoSsie  en  Perse.  Far  G.  Barhier  de 
Meynard,  Profeasenr  an  GoU^go  de 
France.    (Paris :  Leronx.) 

3.  Twelve  Odes  of  Majiz  done  lUeralhf  into 
English.  Together  -mUh  the  dorresponding 
Portion  cf  the  Turkieh  Omrmmdcmf  ofjSvdi^ 
for  the  first  time  translated.  By  W.  H. 
Zjowe,  M.A.,  Hebrew  Lecturer  at  Christ's 
CcJIege,  Cambridge.  (Cambridge :  W. 
P.  Siralding.) 

Thb  first  two  of  the  brochures  above  specified 
form  Ifoa.  10  and  12  of  the  "  Bibliotheque 
Orientale  Elz^virienue,"  and  are  signs,  if 
such  were  wanting,  that  !EVench  Orien- 
talists are  not  at  the  present  hour  so 
neglectful  of  Peireian  history,  geography  and 
literature  as  to  content  tbemselTes  with 
the  information  already  stored  on.  these  not 
very  popular  subjects.  The  Iter  Persicum  is 
carious  uid  interesting.  It  describes  the 
mission  of  Stephen  Eakasch  de  Zaiou- 
kemeny,  provincial  councillor  in  Transyl- 
rania,  and  scion  of  an  ancient  family  settled 
at  Elansenburg.  This  personage  had  ren- 
■It-red,  we  are  told  iu  the  Introduction,  "  des 
^ervices  signal^"  to  the  wife  of  Sigismund 
Qathori,  daughter  of  the  Archduchess  Marie, 
bating  her  stay  in  Tsan^lvania.   His  at- 


tachment to  the  House  of  Austria  had 
bronght  upon  him  the  enmity  of  his  fiunily 
and  of  many  of  his  fBllow->citizens.  Being 
forced  to  abandon  hia  country,  he  sought  and 
: obtained  theprotection  of  the  Archduchess  in 
'  order  tc  enable  him  to  sell  his  property,  re-  ■ 
cover  hia  money  claims,  and  settle  in  the 
T^rol.  On  August  16, 160O,  his  patroness  re- 
commended him  to  the  care  of  the  Emperor, 
and  in  acknowledgment  of  hia  devotion  to 
the  House  of  Austria  he  was  selected  by 
Rodolph  II,  to  conduct  a  mission  to  the 
Court  of  the  first  Shah  Abbas  of  Persia. 
This  mission  was  in  return  for  one  de- 
spatched from  Persia  under  Sir  Anthony 
Shirley  and  Hnsain  Ali  B^,  on  which  occa- 
sion the  British  envoy  haa  met  with  but 
sorry  treatment  in  Bnssia.  In  reverting  to 
this  chapter  of  histoiy  at  the  present  day,  we 
caimot  rail  to  notice  in  it  a  strong  instance 
of  the  normal  hostility  between  Turk  and 
Persian.  Abbas  addresses  himself  to  the 
Christian  sovereigns  of  Europe ;  he  asks 
that  his  emissary,  designated  Mirza  Antonio, 
may  meet  the  same  regard  as  would  be 
accorded  to  the  Shah's  own  person ;  and  the 
alliance  to  be  negotiated  is  against  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey,  with  whom  the  Emperor 
Rodolph  was  then  at  war !  As  the  Introduc- 
tion takes  for  granted  that  its  readers  are 
familiar  with  the  names  and  adventures  of 
Transylvanian  princes  at  the  dose  of  the 
sixteenth  centuiy,  it  m^  be  well  to  recall 
that  on  the  elevation  of  Stephen  Bathori  to 
the  throne  of  Poland,  his  brother  Chris- 
topher succeeded  him  as  Waivode  of  Tran- 
sylvania, and,  dying  in  1582,  left  a  son 
Sigiamund,  under  the  protection  of  the 
Porte.  Thirteen  years  later  this  high- 
spirited  young  prince  concluded  an  offensive 
alliance  with  Austria.  Besides  the  possession 
of  part  of  Hungary,  Moldavia,  and  Wallachia, 
he  retained  Transylvania  as  an  independent 
principality.  His  subsequent  career  was  a 
chequered  one.  Twice  resigning,  and  twice 
reclaiming  his  territory ;  ever  valorous  if 
often  capricious ;  renowned  in  action  against 
the  Moalim ;  he  withdrew  into  private  life 
as  a  State  pensioner  in  1602,  and  died 
in  1613.  The  wife  to  whom  allusion  is 
made  in  the  brief  memoir  of  Kakasch  under 
notice  was  Christina,  whose  father  was 
Charles,  Duke  of  Styria, 

The  Imperial  envoy,  before  starting  on 
his  mission  to  the  Persian  monarch,  engaged 
the  services  of  a  Saxon  secretary,  Georges 
Tectander  von  der  Jabel,  grandson  of  a  cer- 
tain Martin  Tectander,  an  active  disciple  of 
Luther  and  Melanchthon.  In  him  we  find 
the  true  author  of  the  Ber  Fereimm:  for 
Kakasch  died  on  October  25,  1603,  at  a 
village  near  Lankoran,  on  the  Western 
shores  of  tho  Caspian,  which  in  these  days 
is  not  Persian  territorr  at  all.  He  had 
quitted  the  capital  of  Bohemia  on  August  27, 
1602,  and,  visiting  Cracow  and  Warsaw  en 
route,  was  at  Wilna  on  Septenlber  29. 
Thence  he  pnshed.on  by  Smolensk  to  Moscow, 
arriving  at  the  latter  oity  on  November  9. 
The  secretary  complatna  of  the  falsehoods 
used  to  delay  his  Piaster's  progress;  and, 
speaking  of  the  Enssians,  he  tells  the  reader, 
in  a  note  made  all  the  more  significant  by 
brackets,  how  "cepenple  est  naturellement 
port^  an  mensonge,  k  la  tromperie  et  k  tonte 
Borte  de  vices."  His  accotuit  of  Moscow 


generally,  including  the  reception  of  the 
ambassador  by  the  Grand  Duke  Boris  Fe- 
derowitch,  is  instraotive  and  entertaining. 
The  habits  and  practices  of  the  Russians 
described  are  very  similar  to  those  observed 
in  the  present  day,  especially  in  the  matter 
of  domestic  religion.  The  party  wintered  at 
Kazan,  which  had  then  been  only  thirty 
years  in  possession  of  Russia ;  whence  em- 
barking in  a  Volga  boat,  on  May  11,  they 
arrived  on  the  27th  of  that  month  at  Astra- 
khan, via  Samara,  Saratha  (Saratoff)  and 
2Saritzona  (Tsaritsin).  In  Astrakhan  they 
remained  for  more  than  two  months,  await- 
ing means  of  transport  over  the  Caspian. 
After  a  passage  of  seventeen  or  ^irty  days 
(for  the  datas  are  doubtful),  during  which 
they  experienced  severe  weather,  they  hmded 
at  Lankoran,  thenpart  of  the  Gihtn  pro* 
vinee  of  Persia.  Here,  as  we  have  alr^dy 
stated,  the  ambassador  died ;  aud,  agreeably 
to  his  expressed  desire,  he  was  buried  at  the 
fbot  of  a  tree  in  the  garden  of  his  temporary 
residence. 

On  the  day  of  the  funeral,  Tectander  set 
out  on  his  journey  into  the  interior.  He  was' 
attended  by  Sir  Robert  Shirley,  the  youngest 
brother  of  Sir  Anthony — who  had  hastened 
up  on  hearing  the  news  that  the  embassy  had 
arrived  on  Persian  soil.  But  his  misfortunes 
thickened.  During  the  five  days*  journey 
to  Kazvin  he  had  to  leave  behind,  to  the  care 
of  natives,  fbnr  membm  of  Lis  suite  who 
had  been  attacked  severe  Ulness;  while  at 
Eazvin,  where  he  stayed  four  days,  his 
friend  Geoges  Agelastes  sncenmbed  to  scarlet 
fever.  Sir  Robert  Shirley,  moreover,  judged- 
it  expedient  to  transfer  the  novice  in  Orien- 
tal diplomacy  to  a  Persian  nobleman,  for 
escort  to  the  Shah  at  Tabriz.  He  had  thus 
no  companion  left  to  whom  he  could  talk 
freely,  but  an  interpreter  named  Murad, 
picked  up  near  Lankoran.  However,  in 
spite  of  difficulties,  the  object  of  his  mission 
was  so  far  gained  that  on  December  15  he 
found  himself  in  the  presence  of  his  Persian 
Majesty  at  Tabriz.  Abbas  had  only  lately 
taken  the  town  at  the  head  of  a  large  force, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  departure.  He 
opened  the  letters  brought  by  Tectander; 
but  what  the  monarch  did  beibrd  reading 
them  will  be  better  told  in  the  words  of  the 
author : — 

"  A  Turkish  prisoner,  led  in  chains  into  the 
palace,  knelt  before  his  Majesty :  then,  two  swords 
were  given  to  the  kin^,  which  he  examined  one 
after  Uie  other.  The  mat,  the  hilt  and  scabbard  of 
which  were  covered  with  golden  ornaments,  was 
presented  to  me  some  days  later.  As  to  the 
other,  tho  king  drew  it  from  the  sheath,  rose,' and, 
without  hetiaying  the  least  sign  of  emotion,  cut 
off  with  it  the  head  of  the  prisoner  in  the  act  of 
supplication  before  him.  At  this  sight  I  was  not 
a  uttle  alarmed,  and  experienced  a  vague  sense  of 
expectant  apprehension  lest  the  first  sword  should 
have  been  designed  to  take  away  my  own  life.  I 
feared  that  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  might  have 
made  peace  with  the  Turks,  or  that  the  letters 
might  hare  referred  to  concluding  a  peace  with 
them,  and  that  either  cauBe  might  be  held  suffi- 
cient  to  make  away  with  me.  But  the  king 
resumed  his  seat  smiling,  and,  addiessing  himaeu 
to  me,  explained  that  It  was  thus  the  uhriatiana 
ahould  treat  the  Turks ;  and  that  he,  for  his  part, 
would  not  fail  to  pursue  tim  mode  of  dealing  with 
them.  He  then  confided  me  to  the  care  of  an 
attendant,  who  took  me  to  lus  house.'' 

Tectander  does  not  seem  to  have  pene< 
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trated  farther  into  Penis;  bat  thenam- 

tive  of  his  return  jonmey  with  the  royal 
camp,  brief  as  it  is,  will  be  found  full  of 
interest.  He  describes  the  Persifois  with 
intelligence,  and  was  evidently  a  faronred 
guest  with  the  king,  having  dined  more 
than  twenty  times  at  the  royal  table. 
Wine,  we  are  told,  was  drunk  by  the  Shah's 
Balgects  only  on  ^e  royal  permission, 
accorded  when  his  K&jeaty  was  bonne 
humeur  "  and  it  is  quaintly  a^ed  that, 
notwithstanding  the  objection  of  Persians  to 
drink  with  Chnatians,  they  oould  not  refuse 
to  eat  or  driidc  with  oar  author,  because  the 
sorerogn  had  axdored  them  to  do  both. 
Daring  the  siege  of  EriTan,  which  lasted 
five  weeks,  Tectaader  remaiiwd  in  the  Per- 
sian oamp.  On  its  captore  by  Abbas,  a 
terrible  massacre  of  the  iuhabitEmts  ensued ; 
it  is  stated  that  as  many  as  40,000  Tnrks 
had  shat  themselves  witmn  its  fortifications. 
There  is  little  more  to  be  said  in  sam- 
marising  the  contents  of  the  little  volnme 
before  OS,  which,  if  genuine,  as  it  is  believed 
to  be,  merits  more  t£an  passing  notice.  The 
acoidentally-Gonstituted  envoy  reached  As- 
trakhan on  his  homeward  voyage,  March  23, 
1604,  vid  Tereka  and  Derbent.  At  Kazan 
he  found  a  Persian  Mission  returning  from 
Moscow  to  Persia ;  bat  at  Moscow  itmlf  his 
individuality  becanie  mermd  in  a  goi^eous 
embassy  despatched  l:^  ba  own  Imperial 
master  to  the  Grand  Duke.  His  return  to 
Prague  was  effected  in  the  suite  of  le  Sieur 
Henri  de  Logan,  the  special  representative 
on  thiq  occasion. 

The  second  work  on  our  list,  though 
briefer  still  than  the  first,  is  full  of  merit 
and  good  matter.  It  is  the  opening  dis- 
course at  the  College  de  France  of  M.  Bar- 
bier  de  Meynard,  successor  of  the  distin- 
guished M,  Mohl  in  the  Persian  Professor- 
sb^  who  had  in  his  turn  sncceeded  De  Sacy. 
None  but  an  eminent  Orientalist  could  be 
recognised  in  such  a  post ;  and  the  address 
before  ua  jostifies  the  selection  inasmuch  as 
it  poasesses  a  style  in  which  graoefaluess  of 
diction  is  no  lees  conspioaoas  than  positive 
learning.  Among  the  moreinterestmg  eub- 
jects  treated  we  notaco  a  statement  that  M. 
de  Biberstein-Kasimirski  has  obtained  from 
a  learned  Persian  the  complete  diwan  of 
Mannchahri,  who  flourished  in  the  fifth 
century  (of  the  Hijra  of  course).  In  this 
book  we  are  told  that  the  Arab-derived 
poetical  forms  of  kasida,  ru&d'i,  and  moeamdt 
prevail. 

"  DeBcriptions  of  spring,  love,  and  drunheDness, 
ate  the  usual  theme  of  verseB  in  which  is  detected 

.no  trace  of  the  mysticiam  about  to  invade  Persian 
literature  &om  the  following  century.   The  most 

striking  feature  in  these  light  productions  is  their 

.  Bubjection  to  not  only  the  taste  hut  the  language 
of  tne  conquerors ;  and  Arabic  expressions  abound 
in  the  writings  of  this  poet,  who  was  ueTertheless 

•contemporaiy  with  FirdauaL" 

The  Professor's  aim  is  to  show  that  the 
influence  of  Arab  literature  took  early  hold 
of  &l&n;  and  that,  although  Persian  poets 
may  retain  to  some  extent  the  mark  of  in- 
dividuality and  national  genius,  the  origi- 
nality of  style  distinguish ing  the  "  Nfimahs," 
or  epic  school,  was  lost  for  ever  from  their 
pages.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Arab  poetry 
itself  he  sees  change  and  deterioration  after 
the  second  ceniory  of  the  Hijra,  The  simple 


and  spontaneous  expressions  of  the  primitive 
bards  of  nature  gave  place  to  artificial  effort; 
and  alliterations,  play  upon  thoughts  and 
words,  enigmas,  and  the  like,  appear  to  him 
rather  the  introduction  of  a  germ  of  death 
than  signs  of  life  and  vigour.  "  Is  it,**  asks 
M.  de  Meynard,  "to  the  contact  of  the 
Iranian  spirit  that  we  are  to  attribute  this 
d^^neration  of  Semitic  taste  ?  or  has  it  de- 
vdoped  itself  equally  with  one  and  the  other 
race  ?  "  He  admits  that  he  is  unprepared 
to  answer  the  question. 

The  notices  of  individual  Persian  poets, 
and  especially  the  Sufis,  are  valuable  and  in- 
teresting. That  S'adi's  popularity  is  un- 
diminished we  gather  from  the  statement 
that  a  new  version  of  the  QvUstdn  in  Polish 
has  just  been  issued,  and  that  M.  de  Mey- 
nard himself  proposes  to  translate  the  whole 
Bostdn.  As  for  Hafiz,  we  are  greatly  in- 
clined to  agree  with  the  Professor  in  toio, 
and  consider  him  as  plain-spoken  as  Thomas 
Moore,  the  Anacreon  of  our  own  islands. 
He  says  of  him  :  "  In  truth  it  is  a  singular 
book,  this  collection  of  odes,  without  a  visible 
link,  in  which  the  poet  sings  at  one  time  the 
inefi^ble  joys  of  fand  (the  perishable),  at 
another  the  praise  of  love  and  wine,  in  terms 
ev^  elegant  and  seemly,  but  free  from  all 
symbolism." 

But  we  are  here  reminded  of  the  small 
volume  whioh  stands  third  in  the  heading  of 
tliis  article.  H.  de  Meynard  says  of  the 
commentary  of  Sadi  on  Hifiz,  that  its 
arrangement,  utilised  by  Prof.  Brockhaus, 
"  has  long  been  sanctioned  in  the  literary 
schools  of  Tnrkey,  but  does  not  seem  to 
deserve  more  credit  than  the  editions  pub- 
lished in  India."  Mr.  Lowe,  pronouncing  it 
to  be  "  as  painstaking  in  its  criticism  as  in 
its  exegesis,"  regards  it  in  the  light  of  "  a 
mwt  Tfuuable  contribution  towards  establish- 
ing a  correct  text  of  the  Div^ni  HAfiz." 
Without  making  any  close  analysis  of  the 
specimen  afforded,  we  may  thank  the 
learned  ti-anslator  for  a  permrmance  which 
will  undoubtedly  prove  useful  to  the 
Persian  student  who  is  ignorant  of  Turkish. 
But  he  must  be  an  advanced  one  in  other 
respects ;  for,  though  he  will  not  need  to  be 
told  by  Sudi  that  mihr,  "love,"  is  not 
muhr,  "  a  seal,"  nor  that  ahnun  or  knun 
means  "  now,"  and  much  besides  which 
should  be  superfluous,  he  will  find  here  and 
there  interpretations  to  think  over.  The 
transliteration  differs  in  choice  and  distribu- 
tion of  accents  from  the  Indian  practice,  but 
is  generally  intelligible.  Khwad,  "  ae]f,"  is 
puzzling,  and  so  is  khwaeh,  "happy,"  to  those 
accustomed  to  kkud  and  khueh;  and  such 
forms  will  hardly  lend  attraction  to  the  read- 
ing of  a  Persian  poem  in  Homan  letters. 

F.  J.  GOLDSUID. 


Alpim  Ascents  and  Adventures ;  or.  Mock  and 
Snow  Sketches.  By  H.  Schutz  Wilson. 
(Sampson  Low  &  do.) 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  liveliness 
of  Mr.  Schiitz  Wilson's  book.  Any  quiet 
person  who  fails  in  the  capacity  or  the 
passion  for  mounting  to  the  top  of  every 
high  object  which  is  presented  to  his  sight, 
but  who  nevertheless  wishes  to  know  some- 
thing about  the  process  and  outward  acces- 


sories of  an  "  Alpine  ascent,"  and  someUiing 
also  of  the  manner  of  spirit  which  inflames 
the  climber,  cannot  do  better  than  read  one  of 
Mr.  Wilson's  chapters.  One,  or  at  all  events 
one  at  a  time,  ^1  certainly  be  sufficient. 
We  can  quite  believe  that  each  "  ascent "  and 
"adventure,"  in  its  original  position  as  a 
magazine  article,  was  exactly  suited  to  its 
purpose  ;  yet  we  fail  to  see  why  snch  articles 
should  be  collected  and  reissued  as  a  book. 
Mr.  Wilson  is  eager  to  protest,  and  we  as 
ready  to  grant,  that  he  is  not  merely  a 
climber.  He  invariably  calls  himself  a 
"mountaineer."  He  oontinually  reintro- 
duoes  to  our  notice  two  types  of  ^e  moun- 
taineer for  mountaineering's  sake:  first,  "tiie 
Hawley  Serower,"  "  who  woika  with  the 
legs  only,  ana  ascends  without  heart  or 
brain,  without  intellect  or  &ucy,"  and  to 
whom  "  the  Matter  horn  is  simply  a  more 
or  less  difficult  piece  of  rock-work ; " 
secondly,  "the  Norman  Franklin,"  "who 
adds  the  soul  of  the  poet  to  the  power 
of  the  athlete."  Although  Mr.  Wilson  is 
not  without  some  striking  points  of  like- 
ness to  his  pilloried  "  ^wley  Scrow- 
ger  school/'  he  may  undoubtedly  claim  to 
belong  on  the  whole  to  his  "  Norman 
Franklin  type  " — "  the  ideal  mountaineer," 
"who  climbs  not  as  a  machine  bat  as  a 
man,"  and  who  "  evolves  art,  poetry,  good 
temper,  cheerfol  exhilaiation. '  If  Mr. 
Wilson  had  repressed  these  evolutions  in- 
stead of  encouiaging  them,  his  chapters 
might  not  "  have  found  acceptance  in 
magazines ; "  bat  he  might  have  made  his 
experiences  less  vaguely  scaring  to  the  non- 
climbing  reader,  and  a  little  more  helpful 
to  those  climbing  apprentices  whom  he 
labels  "  M.D.'s,  or  modest  duffers."  What 
practical  assistance  can  those  objects  of 
Mr.  Wilson's  pity  and  scorn,  "the  new 
school  of  unfledged  novices,  without  judg- 
ment, knowledge,  mastery  of  the  craft," 
gain  from  thwe  chapters  ?  Beyond  a 
Buspioion  that  they  ought  to  cram  them- 
selves with  Goeuie,  Dante,  Shakspere, 
Shelley,  Seats,  and  George  Eliot,  lest  th^ 
should  climb  like  a  Hawley  Scrowger,  wo 
&il  to  see  what  they  can  gain.  Indeed,  we 
have  a  suspicion  that  an  ideadess  Hawley 
Sorowger  would  prove  the  mon  helpfol 
master,  since  he  would  at  least  supply  some 
hint  whose  value  has  been  tested  by  ex- 
perience where  Mr.  Wilson  supplies  an 
alarming  cave  to  the  uninitiated,  or  a  few 
lines  from  Dante.  He  calls  us  far  too 
frequently  to  observe  bis  own  rapturons 
artistic  and  poetical  appreciation  of  moun- 
tain scenery ;  his  joking  is  too  chronic,  and, 
be  carries  up  too  much  of  a  London  atmo- 
sphere to  the  summit  of  the  Jnngfirau  and 
into  his  bivonac-tent  on  the  Rothhom. 
In  his  meditations  in  the  latter  he  askB, 
"When  will  the  high  Alps  find  a  worthy- 
painter?"  All  his  thou^ts  turn  at  once 
to  Xiondon,  and  he  gives  us  some  re- 
marks upon  Tamer  and  on  Mr.  Leighton's 
Helios  and  Rhodos ;  but  he  seems  to  be  un- 
aware of  the  fine  work  of  Signer  Gumbo, 
who  transfers  his  studio  to  the  Bemin& 
every  summer,  nor  does  he  even  mention, 
the  name  of  Alexandre  Calame,  whose 
mountain-adventures  for  art's  sake  were  faur 
more  dangerous  and  difficult  than  Mr.  Wil. 
son's,  and  who  has  left  renowned  pictu-'ea 
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of  three  at  least  of  Mr.  Wilson's  subjects — 
the  Jimgfran,  Wetterhom,  and  Monte  Bosa. 

A  perusal  of  the  entire  series  of  Mr. 
Wilson's  Bock  and  Snova  Sketches  would 
in&Ilibly  produce  upon  every  reader  who 
has  not  learned  otherwise  by  bia  own 
praotioal  experience  the  impression  that 
*' Alpine  ascents"  are  chiefly  remarkable 
for  their  wearisome  sameness.    He  has  a 
genuine  faculty  for  life-like  and  realistic 
word-pamting :  no  detsol  that  will  tell  for 
liis  TO  agarine- vignette  ever  seema  to  escape 
lua  eye-,  he  leoOTda  what  he  feels  with  the 
flame  UTclineBs  as  he  records  what  be  sees ; 
thronghout  each  day's  experience  from  bis 
invBriable  gmmbliug  as  he  is  aroused  by 
the  guide  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning 
to  his  invariable  unoorking  of  the  cham- 
pagne and  lighting  of  his  pipe  on  the 
mountain's  Qipfelf  he  manages  to  keep  his 
reader  every  moment  in  faacy  at  his  side. 
But  the  continual  iteration  of  similar  out- 
ward details  and  inward  ecstacies  provokes 
ns  to  ask  what  useful  purpose  beyond 
amusement  is  served  by  such  a  book.   It  is 
not  a  contribution  to  any  single  branch  of 
Al^ne  fiteratuie.   We  can  understand  why 
a  nmoos  Alpinist  like  J.  J.  Weilenmann, 
of  St.  Gallen,  shonld  have  collected  into 
his  A%»  der  JBVmeiuMlt  the  Tarions  writings 
buied  from  general   access  in  suooes- 
rive  Tolumes  of  ih.e   Jdhrbuch    of  the 
Swiss  Alpen-Klnb.     We  can  understand 
why  many  a  "Besteigung"  and  "Erstoi- 
gung "  by  such  tourists  as  Johann  Stiidl 
and  others   modesUy  chronicled  in  the 
noble  volnmes  of  the  Austrian  Alpen-Yerein 
might  be  thought  worthy  of  reprint  for 
wider  cdrculati<ni.    But  Mr.  WUson  has 
^temUy  nothing  whatever  to  contribute  to 
the  top(^;Taphy,  geology,  botany,  onlture- 
histoiy,  or  the  nch  legendary  lore  of  the 
Alps,  of  which  latter  so  much  may  still  be 
gstberod,  as  Pro£  Osenbruggen  has  shown, 
oy  social  talk  in  the  Sennhatte.   He  daims 
to  belotng  to  a  certain  elect  few,  "the 
mooutaineers,"  who  are  capable  of  daring 
dangers  and  surmonnting  difficulties  which 
tiie  reprobate  many,  "^e  tourists,"  must 
be  warned  from  attempting.   A  Swiss  or 
German  Alpinist  of  prominent  literary  or 
stnentifio  distinction  is  usually  content  with 
the  modest  title  of  tourist;  but  the  Lon- 
doner in  all  the  splendid  Alpine  panoply  of 
Piccadilly  demands  a   bigger  title,  con- 
ceiving that  tiie  name  "tourist"  describes 
a  weak-kneed  and  inferior  caste.  Mr.  Wilson 
holdB  ttiis  opinion,  for  he  tells  us  that  a 
certain  hotel  "  may  be  the  best  for  tonriste : 
bat  tax  moontaiDeers — "  the  caste  to  which 
he  belongs— another  "is  <A«  hotel."  The 
right-minded  Alpinist  takes  no  pleasure  in 
■caring  away  ordinary  folk  from  the  enjoy- 
ment (rf  wandering  acrms  ice  and  snow,  and 
from  the  vigorous  delight  of  climbieg  to  a 
moontain  summit,  by  absurd  fables  of 
the  almost  superhuman  difficulties  which 
have  to  be  surmounted ;  he  is  more  eager 
to   show  that  such  tours  do  not  always 
require  extravagant  toil,  incredible  hard- 
ship, and  exceptional  physical  endowments : 
be  pioneers  the  Alps  for  humanity,  and 
denies  that  they  are  the  restricted  game- 
prawrres  of  anjr  elect  athletic  aristocracy, 
either  of  barbanan  Hawley  Scrowgws  or 
dilt^taiKti  NormaalVanklins.   Only  an  elect 


few  may  be  able  to  follow  all  his  steps,  but 
he  gathers  something  useful  for  those  who 
are  not  ec|ually  potent  climbers. 

Mr.  Wilson  confines  himself  to  the  popular 
"English  Mountains,"  and  he  Eiscends  them 
as  the  son  of  Albert  Smith  rather  than  as 
the  son  of  Albert  Haller.  He  does  not  pre- 
tend to  be  a  pioneer ;  but  he  might  have  told 
his  readers  that  more  than  one  previous 
account  of  each  ascent  described  in  his  book 
is  already  extant  in  English,  either  in  PsaA», 
PtMRMS,  and  GfZoeterf,  or  in  the  volnmes  of 
the  Alpine  Jowmal ;  and  we  think  that  he 
has,  in  every  instance,  rather  gorgeously 
adorned  his  subject  than  improved  it.  Our 
opinion  may  be  fairly  tested  by  a  comparison, 
for  instance,  of  the  ascent  of  the  Mischabel 
Dom  by  the  Bev.  Llewelyn  Davies  with 
Mr.  Wilson's  first  chapter,  "  An  Exalted 
Horn."  Mr.  Wilson  only  gives  us  two  illus- 
trations— a  truly  portentous  "Descent  of 
the  Mattorhom,"  which  serves  as  the  frontis- 
piece, and  an  utterly  characterless  "  Sum- 
mit of  the  Jungfran,"  upon  which  the 
author  and  hts  two  guides  are  drinking  their 
champagne.  The  former  woodcut  should  be 
comiuired  with  an  illustration  of  the  same 
Bul^'ect  in  the  magnificent  JOte  Sehweiif  of 
Dr.  Gsell  Fels,  in  which  the  treatment  is  at 
(mce  less  suggestively  terrific  and  less  absurd. 

Mr.  Wilson  gives  evidence  enough,  that 
he  possesses  an  observant  and  receptive  eye 
for  many  c>f  the  human  characteristics  which 
come  across  bis  path.  He  describes  bis 
guides  with  much  the  same  careful  detail  as 
we  find  in  some  of  the  most  sober  chronicles 
of  ascents.  He  has  a  humane  and  hearty 
appreciation  for  the  relation  of  free  and 
equal  comradeship  which  is  at  once  estab- 
lished between  the  good  Alpine  guide  and 
the  genial  Alpine  tourist.  But  he  is  too 
much  carried  away  by  his  determination  to 
be  picturesque ;  hen<x  he  adorns  his  guides 
witn  a  number  of  gushing  epith^  as 
"king:,"  "giant,"  and  "the  great,"  while 
Melcmor  Ajideregg  is  nothing  less  than 
the  first  and  grMtest  of  the  great."  The 
interest  which  he  takes  in  the  guides  is 
certainly,  on  the  whole,  much  more  animal 
than  human,  at  which  perhaps  we  need  not 
wonder,  considering  for  what  uses  they  are 
mainly  wanted.  But  when  he  tells  us  that 
he  holds  long  telks  with  them  at  night  over 
the  fire  in  the  mountain  huts,  concerning 
their  life  in  the  valley  below,  we  wonder 
why  such  a  master  of  detail,  and  so  scrupu- 
lous a  reporter  of  the  most  insignificttnt 
drifts  of  chatter,  never  gives  us  any  concrete 
specimen  of  these  talks.  Mr.  Wilson  must 
surely  know  that  his  Swiss  guide  ia  prob- 
ably something  which  a  man  of  similar  ap- 
pearance in  England  almost  certainly  is  not 
— an  active  citizen.  Athletic  feate  upon  the 
Alps  are  of  interest  only  to  a  small  minority 
of  men,  and  often  no  more  deserve  the  ex- 
penditure of  printing  and  paper  than  athletic 
feats  in  a  gymnamum.  But  evety  visitor  to 
the  Alps  has  an  opportunity  of  gathering 
information  which  is  of  universal  interest, 
if  he  would  make  himself  acqaainted  with 
the  remarkable  social  and  human  experi- 
mente  which  are  being  worked  out — perhaps 
we  may  say,  for  the  whole  world — by  the 
singul«>ly  mobile  political,  ecclesiasticid, 
and  communal  action  of  the  populations  at 
I  the  foot  of  the  mountains.   One  remark  of 


Mr.  Wilson's  sounds  like  a  cry  of  vexation 
from  a  spoilt  Londoner's  soul.  He  is  irri- 
tated beoause  "the  OommuM  of  Zermatt 
has — not  without  a  suspicion  of  priestly 
instigation — built  a  new  hotel,  with  the  view 
of  injuring  the  greatest  benefactor  of  the 

{>lace,  M.  Seller,  and  has  j^Umted  it  on  the 
evel  meadow  between  the  Vispbaoh  and  onr 
own  Monte  Bosa."  T.  Hakoook. 


Chapiers  of  Early  Englith  Chwrch  Sietory, 
By  William  Bright,  D.D.  (Oxford: 
Clarendon  Press.) 

Thb  period  which  these  chapters  embrace 
is  little  more  than  a  century,  commencing 
witb  the  mission  of  Angustme  in  597,  and 
concluding  with^  the  death  of  Wilfrid  in 
709,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  important  in  the  religious  history  of 
Western  Ohristendom. 

It  was  probably  about  the  year  429  that 
the  G^io  bishops  Oermanus  and  Lupus 
landed  in  Britain  and  expelled  Pelagian 
doctrines.  A  little  later,  the  Ei^flish  in- 
vaders drove  back  the  native  populatimi 
from  the  sml  of  Kent  and  Sussex ;  and  for 
neufy  a  centory  and  a-half  from  this  time 
tile  British  Churdi  recedes  from  onr  view 
into  obscurity,  showing,  to  quote  VtoL 
Bright's  expression,  only  "like  a  valley 
wrapt  in  mists,  across  which  some  fitful 
lights  irre^larly  gleam."  It  still  survived, 
neither  tributary  to  the  main  stream  of 
Latin  Christianity  on  the  Continent  nor  de- 
riving any  accession  from  it,  but  carrying 
on  an  independent  work  of  conversion 
among  the  Picte  and  Scots,  although  abstain- 
ing from  all  attempte  to  convert  tiie  con- 
quering English.  In  the  mean  time  the 
Papal  power  and  the  Papal  pretensions  ex- 
hibit  a  material  advance.  We  see  Hilary  of 
Aries  protestii^,  valiantiy  but  uselessly,  in 
defence  of  the  rights  and  authority  of  metro- 
poUtaos ;  and  within  a  flow  years  the  deoree 
of  Yalentinian  HI.  snl^eote  all  the  Western 
Churches  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope. 
The  line  of  the  Western  Caesars  comes  to 
an  end,  and  the  Boman  pontiff  seems  almost 
to  wield  the  sceptre  which  Augustnlns  re- 
signed. Simplioios,  Hormisdas,  John  I., 
and  Pelagius,  successively  maintain  and  en- 
hance the  prerogatives  of  their  office.  And, 
finally,  a  yet  more  commanding  genius,  ani- 
mated by  still  loftier  conceptions  of  the 
Petrine  power,  embraces  tiie  desigil  of 
bringing  the  pagan  conquerors  of  Britain 
within  the  pfJe  of  the  Ghnrch.  At  this 
juncture  Celtic  and  Latin  Christianity  are 
af;ain  brojight  into  contact;  and  EugUsh 
history  during  the  hundred  years  that  fol- 
lowed upon  the  landing  of  Angnstine  in 
Kent  thus  acquires  a  twofold  IntOTcst;  first, 
in  that  it  exhibits  the  work  of  conversion 
progressing  among  a  victorious  and  domi- 
nant race,  although  unaided  by  the  sword  or 
the  civil  power ;  secondly,  as  affording,  by 
means  of  the  close  contrast  into  which  it 
brings  the  Latin  and  the  Celtic  cleigy,  a 
highly  important  illustration  of  the  advance 
which  the  Boman  pretensions  had  made 
during  the  Jireoeding  hundred  and  6Sby 
years. 

In  relation  to  the  whole  subject  Prof. 
Bright's  lectures  will  be  fonnd  of  the 
gieatMt  service.   His  narratiTe  is  remark- 
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able  tap  tiis  nnmraoiiB  &ctB  wliich  it  em- 

4H)die0f  and  his  statements  or  condnsions 
ue  BOpportB^  by  an  nnfaiiing  array  of 
reEerences  to,  or  citations  from,  original 
aonrees  and  modem  authorities.  The 
general  treatment,  again,  is  graphic  and 
interestine,  and  in  this  respect  more  at- 
■jaraottre  tban  that  of  hia  Talaable  SisUny 
of. ike  Ohureh  front  the  Edict  of  Milan  to  the 
UotmoU  of  Ckalcedon. 

The  crucial  qaestion  of  the  grounds  on 
ipiiich  AnguEftine  claimed,  and  the  British 
Clergy  remsed,  sabmisBion  to  his  authority, 
thoiurh  treated  as  much  at  length,  perhaps, 
'■tm  afidaaiblfi  in  a  lecture^  might,  we  think, 
faaVe  been  Bonwwfaai  more  fally  dealt  with 
■in-the  printed  Tidnme.  Prof.  Brighi  takes 
'«  hypothetioal  case,  and  says  that,  sap- 
peeing  the  British  olet^  had  repudiated 
the  authority  of  Gregory  on  the  ground 
that,  contra^  to  the  eighth  canon  of  the 
Council  of  Ephesns,  his  olainu  were  urged 
bi^ond  the  limits  of  the  Bomau  diocese  or 
pcctriarohate,  Gregory  "would  douHleas 
fallen  back  on  this  inhn^t  supremacy 
■of  his  see."  -  The  most  remarkable  thing  is, 
itet  in  Bede  there  is  no  reference  whatever 
to  the  xeasons  by  which  the  British  Church 
joatified  its  wiwholding  of  that  obedience 
whieh  ms  readily  xenlered  Ivy  the  clergy 
in  Oaol,' although  Qanl  was  equally  without 
the  linuts  of  mo  Boman  diocese.  It  is, 
Junrevw,  ait  least  an  open  question  whetiier 
the  authority  of  a  metropolitan,  which 
-Aognstine  olaimed  to  be,  did  not  appear  to 
the  .British  bishops  quite  as  much  an  in- 
iiOTation  in  itself  as  the  Boman  method 
of  calculating  Baster,  or  the  "crown-like" 
iorm  of  the  toasure.  There  is  certainly  no  evi- 
denoe  that  the  office  had  been  recognised  in 
the  Celtic  Church  in  the  fourth  century; 
nor  is  it  undeserring  of  note  that  Angustine 
had  been  consecrated  at  Aries  as  "  episoopus 
Anglorum,"  and  not,  as  has  often  been  said. 
Archbishop  of  Oanterbary.  What  right 
liad  ui  "episcopns  Anglomm"  to  wield  the 
authority  of  an  *'  anihiepiscopus  Bri- 
tonnm  "  P  Repudiation  of  the  primacy  of 
Bomui  see  does  not  appear  ever  to  have 
been  a  tm^f^ihe  Celtic  Churdi ;  but  if  we 
suppose  that  the  office  by  virtue  of  whioh 
AngQstine  olaimed  their  obedienoe  was  itself 
looked  upon  as  an  innovation,'  much  of  the 
diffioulfy  whush  Bede  leares  unsolved  dis- 
appears. 

On  Augustine  himself  Prof.  Bright  be- 
stows no  unqualified  praise : — 

It  cannot  be  said  that  he  was  a  man  of  genitu, 
or  of  signal  in^fj^t  into  human  uatuxe.  or  of  any 
each  qtulities  bs  ezerciM  a  comnunmng  wnrer 
over  men's  admiiation,  or  an  attractiTe  iafiaenoe 
00  i^erataom  of  human  hearts.  He  was  not  a 
Boni&cOi  not  an  Anskar,  not  a  Xavier,  uot  a 
Hartyn.  His  monastic  traiiuD^,  carried  on  prob- 
ably until  he  was  paat  middle  hfe,  had  tended  to 
stiueD  his  mind  and  narrow  his  range  of  thought  -, 
something  of  smallDesa,  something  of  self-coQ- 
sciousneBS,  some  want  of  connderation  for  un- 
fiuniUar  potnts  of  view  and  difiereQt  forms  of  ex- 
peiience,  may  he  disoemed  in  him  without 
ujustiee,  and  thus  ex^ained  without  any  un- 
genwoua  forgetfulneM  of  the  hatter  ride  of  the 
monastic  ohanicter  "  (p.  96). 

The  work  of  Panlinus  (whose  teaching  is 
vindicated  from  the  misrepresentations  of 
I>ean  Book) ;  that  of  Theodore^  throughout 
tbe.  kingdom;  of  HUdaf  the  great  Abbess  of 


Whitby;  of  Cuthbert,  at  Ubadisfitme;  of 
Aldhelm  of  Malmesbury,  the  writer  and  the 
teacher ;  and  the  monastic  labours  of  Bene- 
dict Bisoop,  are  sucoessively  placed  before 
us  in  a  series  of  able  and  careful  sketches. 
The  detuls  of  the  memorable  CouncU  of 
Whitby  mark  the  (dose  of  the  period  which 
preceded  the  great  work  of  Theodore.  It  is 
certainly  worthy  of  note  that  the  Irish 
eleigy,  although  they  openly  declared  that 
they  followed  the  tradition  of  St.  John, 
seem  never  to  have  thought  of  repudiating 
the  theory  built  up  on  "  Tu  es  Petau,'*  etc.| 
by  a  rejomdn-  like  that  'of  the  earliest  im. 
pngners  of  the  B(mian  pretensions  —  of 
Origen,  for  example,  whom,  mdeed,  Bngland 
was  to  hear  condemned  as  a  hraetio,  a  £bw 
years  later,  at  the  Council  of  Hatfield 
(p.  318).  In  the  Creed  enunciated  by 
Theodore  at  Hat&ld,  Prof.  Bright  sng^esto 
that  the  presence  of  the  "etFUio"  (so  re- 
markable as  sanctioned  by  an  Eastern  pre- 
late)  must  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of 
Bishop  Hadrian,  who  acted  as  the  arch- 
bishop's theological  adviser,  and,  as  one 
edocated  in  the  African  Chnroh,  followed 
the  Augustinian  tradition. 

The  latter  half  of  the  volume  is  the  more 
general  and  sustained  in  its  interest,  b«ng 
mainly  ooonpied  with  the  histoxy  of  Wilfrid, 
Bishop  of  York,  the  refhter  of  the  Critic 
hereries,  the  ene^petio  churoh-bnilder,  the 
evangeliaer  of  Sussex  and  Frisia,  the  up- 
holder of  the  most  advuiced  theory  of  the 
Petrine  prerogatives.  The  incideutfi  of  his 
stru^le  with  Theodore  and  Egfrid  (pur- 
posely obscured  by  Bede)  have  been  ably 
and  dispassionately  set  before  us  by  Prof. 
Bright  from  the  materials  supphed  by 
He»dius.  It  says  not  a  little  for  the  man 
that,  notwithstanding  that  we  feel  him  to 
have  been  wrong,  he  still  enlists  our  sym- 
pathies far  more  than  his  opponents.  Bnt 
even  in  her  gradaal  encroachments  on  the 
Church's  lib^ties,  Borne  senns  to  hare  suc- 
ceeded in  attracting  to  her  serrioe  the  most 
heroic  sentiment  and  loftiest  pnxpose  of 
those  times. 

We  hare  thus  presented  to  us,  as  co- 
eristent  in  England  at  this  early  period, 
three  distinct  theories  of  the  prerogative  of 
the  See  of  Rome:  (1)  that  of  a  Church 
which  refused  to  recognise  in  the  Papal 
claims  much  more  than  an  honorary  primacy ; 

(2)  that  of  an  English  monarch,  arohbishop 
and  clergy  who,  while  admitting  much  more 
than  this,  still  denied  the  right  of  the  Pope 
to  ordinary  and  immediate  jariBdictiw ; 

(3)  that  of  an  English  bishop  who  held  that 
tiie  authority  of  the  Boman  pontiff  was 
paramount  over  both  king  luid  metropolitan. 
A  thorough  and  candid  exposition  of  the 
foots  was  consequently  much  to  be  desired. 
They  have  giren  rise  to  some  extraordinanr 
assumptions  and  to  some  equally  extraordi- 
uaij  denials.  If  we  listen  to  Archbishop 
UsherandEbrard,  we  shall  see  in  Columban 
and  the  Celtic  Church  types  of  Protestant  be- 
lief and  practice.  Moutidembert  and  Bishop 
Greith,  on  the  other  hand,  irould  have  us 
accept  them  as  excellent  specimens  of 
modem  Catholicism ;  while  the  late  Mr. 
Haddau's  high  authority  may  be  olaimed 
for  what  is  probably  a  juster  view  than 
eithw,  that  which  disoems  in  the  Irish 
Ofanroh  of  tii»  sersnth  oeatniy  **  a  sUradfi^ 


proof  of  the  norelty  of  theorie*  unknown  to 
the  Church  in  earliw  timra."  It  woidd 
hare  added  to  the  valne  of  Prof.  Bright'a 
most  nsefiil  volume,  if  it  had  been  made 
more  direetiy  contributory  to  tite  solution 
of  this  qu{U$Ho  waaia. 

J.  Babs  Uulubobb. 
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Christma    Srovmlee'a    Ordeal.     "By  Ifaiy 

Patrick.    (Smith,  Elder  &  Co.) 
In  a  World  of  JSis  Own.    By  Mis.  X'red. 

Pirkis.  .  (Remington.) 
Frank  AlUrton.   By  Augustus  Uongredien. 

(S.  Tinsley  &  Co.) 
Mversdalo  Oourt.    By  Mrs.  Foxiest  Gtnnt, 

(S.  Tinsley  A  Co.) 
Sir  Avhyn'g  BMutJiold.    By  the  Author 

of  "Pan."   (S.  TinalOT  A  Co.) 
8(Md    Weir.    "  The   GhereL^  Ni^rela." 

(Bladcwood.) 
Btrapmore.  By  P.  C.  Bumand.  ^Bradl^ury, 

Agnew  &  Co.) 
Jones's  Journey  to  Paris,    (P.  Wame  &,Co.} 

The  author  of  Marjorie  Bruce' 8  Lovers,  if  she 
continues  as  she  has  begun,  is  likely  to  make 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  list  of  our  lady 
noreUsts.  She  has  what  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  of  the  nordist's  require- 
ments, the  fftonlty  of  ohoosing  the  subjects 
which  she  knows  how  to  taraat,  and  letting 
those  whioh  sbe  does  not  know  how  to 
ixwt  idone.  OkrisHne  Broumks**  Ordeal 
busies  itself  entirely  with  domestic  hfe,  and 
relies  chiefly  upon  everyday  interests  for  ita 
success.  The  reliance  is,  we  think,  well 
grounded ;  nor  is  Uise  Patrick  unlucky  in 
her  attempt  to  bring  in  tragic  interesta  of  a 
not  exactly  everyday  character  to  cap  her 
climax.  The  distinguishing  merits  of  tiie 
book  are,  moreover,  such  as  are  unfortu- 
nately but  rarely  found  in  the  domeatio 
novel.  Its  interest  steadily  increases,  in- 
stead of— as  is  the  rule— diminishing,  and 
tiie  exaot  coarse  whioh  the  story  is  g<Hng  to 
take  is  vetrr  skilfully  hidden.  If  tiiese 
good  gifts  had  been  BttOTdemmted  by  a 
raider  firmer  and  more  smkm^  preasntment 
of  individual  character  Okristtne  BrwmUe'* 
Ordeal  would  have  been  a  very  remarkabla 
novel  indeed.  As  it  is,  it  is  one  which  is  far 
abore  the  average.  We  do  not  quite  like  the 
catastrophe.  Miss  Patrick,  following  a  not 
unusual  habit  of  novelists,  has  punished  her 
villain,  not  for  his  villany,  but  simply  in  order 
to  get  a  comparatively  innocent  person  out 
of  a  sorape  which  is  that  innocent  person's 
own  fault.  This  is  a  little  shocking  to  tiia 
moral  mind,  while  the  non-moral  mind  t»- 
fnsea  to  accept  the-  delireranoe  as  probable. 
We  hare  giren  no  outline  of  tiie  stoxy,  be^ 
oanse  it  hu,  as  we  hare  hinted,  some  meirita 
a£  unexpectedness,  and  therefore  deserves  not 
to  b^  anticipated. 

'hlLn.  Pirkis  has  made  in  her  new  nord  a 
very  decided  advance  upon  her  last — and,  we 
believe,  first — book,  Disappeared  fiwn  her 
Home,  which  we  reviewed  some  mont^  ago. 
She  has  designed  her  present  work-  on  a 
much  larger  scale— hae«  in  printera'  lan- 
guage, "spaced"  it  properly,  so  that  it  is 
possiUe  to  perceive  what  she  is  saying 
and  what  she  is  saying  i^nt  it.  She  has 
also'  mupdenbly  toned  down  her  ziathet 
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exittberant  style.     The  result  is  a  book 
'which,  if  we  cannot  exaotly  call  it  good,  is 
by  very  many  shades  farther  removed  from 
badness  than  Disappeared  from  her  SoTne. 
There  is  here  some  skill  in  combioin^  inci- 
dents which  are  not  very  fresh  into  a 
iolarably  fresh  whole,  and  there  is  ocoasion- 
a)]y  reid  paAos.   We  may  draw  especial 
attention  to   the    episodic    character  of 
the  ontcast  Elliott,  who  succours  the  hero 
in  his  need  and  perishes  himself.     It  is 
father  VDfoTttmate  tiutt  Urs.  ^kis  should 
hare  pat  her  worst  feet — if  the  plural  may  be 
allowed — finemort.  Tbsgenmlity  of  readi 
afe  apt  to  jnd^  of  a  book  fay  its  beginning 
and  end,  and  it  so  havens  that  the  begin- 
mog  and  end  of  In  a  World  of  His  Ovm  are 
TOiy  much  ita  weakest  parts.    But  progress 
is  everything  in  a  novelist,  and  if  Mrs. 
Pirkis  can  manage  to  write  a  book  as  mnch 
better  than  thia  as  this  is  better  than  her 
last,  she  will  probably  produce  one  which 
will  not  have  to  be  praised  by  allowance. 
Her  great  need  at  present  is  steady  and 
resolute  pruning  of  her  style. 

The  author  of  Frank  AUerton  has  set  to 
work  with  some  cunning.  His  book  is  in 
the  form  of  an  autobiography  supposed  to 
have  been  written  by  a  young  gentleman  of 
the  time  of  George  II.  At  first  it  has  the 
appearanoe  of  having  been  composed  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  and  embody- 
ing the  author's  knowledge  of  the  perriod, 
wfaaoh  seems  to  be  considerable.  But  by 
degnea  a  -  story  of  considerable  interest  is 
developed,  and  the  reader  finds  himself  fol 
lowing  the  fete  of  the  characters  instead  of 
havii^,  as  he  had  at  first  supposed,  to  con- 
centrate his  attention  on  their  coats,  their 
hosen,  and  their  hats,  or  matters  thereto 
oonenunding.  It  is  not  needful  to  say 
ihat  tha  k  ntibeir  the  reverse  of  the  ordinary 
ft^wnenofl^  and  i  very  preferable  reverse 
too.  The  hero  gets  entangled  in  the  plots 
of  a  Jacobite  machinator,  suffers  for  a  time 
aspersions  on  his  birth,  lus  as  numy  as  four 
duels  at  once  upon  his  hands,  and  in  other 
ways  demeans  lumself  heroically.    There  is 

* ^y-P^*yi  of  comic 
ordep-^ome  of  it  good,  and  none  of  it  par- 
ticularly bad.  The  hero's  friend,  Charley 
Frampton,  who  defends  his  laziness  by  de- 
claring that,  in  his  own  experience,  he  has 
frequently  seen  the  lark  rise  not  long 
before  noid-day,  is  a  pleasant  personage. 
At  the  same  time  it  would  be  easy  to 
find  fault  with  the  book.  The  hero  a 
little  reminds  us  of  his  namesake  and 
eldo-  oontemporaiy,  Frank  Osbaldistone — 
that  is  to  say,  he  is  something  of  a  stick, 
and  A  little  too  much  given  to  the  utterance 
of  noble  sentiments.  The  comic  characters, 
especially  those  of  the  lower  olass,  might  have 
their  parts  curtailed  with  some  advantage, 
and  not  a  few  other  improvements  might  be 
made.  But  Mr.  Mongredien  has  at  any  rate 
succeeded  in  writing  something  like  an  his- 
torical novel  which  one  can  read.  This  feat 
is  not  often  performed  nowadays,  and  he 
deseFves  his  share  of  oredit  for  the  perform- 
ance of  it. 

We  do  not  3aiow  that  we  feel  competent 
to  tifeat  Riversdale  Couri  as  it  ought  to  be 
treated.  Very  copious  extracts  would  be 
required  to  do  justice  to  its  truly  remarkable 
•tylc^  and  &  Yery  oopioss  iuiftlysis  to  lepre- 


sent  eafasfaotorily  its  equally  remarkable 
incidents  and  characters.  For  this  we  have 
no  space,  and  not  very  much  inclination. 
There  occurs  in  it  a  young  lady  to  whom 
her  godfathers  and  godmothers  have  given 
the  fearful  and  wonderful  appellation  of 
Sariann.  Sariann  keeps  a  diary,  which  is 
written  in  the  curious  bastard  Jargon  which 
passes  for  Old  English  with  some  people. 
Her  reason  for  adopting  this  is  charao- 
teristio !  it  is  because  in  her  youth  she  lived 
with  her  grandparents  in  Scotland.  Another 
character  is  a  duke's  dat^phter,  whose  still 
more  curious  name  is  Lady  Guernsey 
Biphon.  She  has  a  monkey's  head  and  a 
girl's  body.  This  annt^s  her  ihmily,  and 
they  are  further  pestered  by  the  importu- 
nity of  menagerie-keepers,  who  think  that  a 
duke's  daughter  with  a  monkey's  head  and 
a  girl's  body  is  a  good  gift  that  ought  not 
to  be  hidden  away.  The  hero  of  Biversddle 
Court  is  a  gentleman  who  occasionally  dis- 
appears from  his  agonised  family  for  long 
spaces  of  time.  They  cannot  imagine  what 
is  the  reason  of  this,  wongh  the  more  acute 
reader  very  soon  perceives  the  solution  of 
the  mystery  from  the  undoubtedly  lunatio 
conduct  of  "iSx.  Charles  Beeohl^,  even  when 
he  is  visiUe  to  his  frimds  and  family.  There 
are  many  other  surprising  inoidraitB  uid 
characters  which  will  reward  the  industrious 
enquirer.  It  is  a  minor  matter  that  Mrs. 
Forrest  Grant,  like  a  very  great  many  other 
novelists,  is  in  a  sore  state  of  puzzlement  as. 
to  the  proper  designation  of  a  duke's  second 
son.  She  oscillates  between  Lord  Frederick 
Biphon  and  Frederick  Lord  Biphon,  pre- 
ferring the  latter  for  choice.  One  would 
have  thought  that  this  knotty  point  was  not 
80  very  difBcult  of  solution;  but  as  nine 
lady  novelists  out  of  ten  make  the  mistake, 
there  is  obviously  some  obscurity  in  the 
matter  which  is  not  apparent  to  the  <»ritical 
mind. 

Sir  Ai^Hfn's  Household  is  one  of  those 
books  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  much 
good,  and  of  which  one  is  loath  to  say  much 
harm.   The  author,  who  is  probably  a  lady, 

has  evidently  taken  a  good  deal  of  pains 
with  her  performance,  but  the  result  is  not 
altogether  correspondwt  to  the  efibrt.  Per- 
haps this  is  in  a  measure  due  to  the  dispro- 
portionate amount  of  talk  which  she  gives 
us.  The  book  consists  almost  wholly  of 
conversation,  and  as  the  conversation  is  not 
of  the  most  natural  order,  the  effect  is  rather 
wearisome.  However,  it  is  an  absolutely 
inoffensive  book,  and  one  which  young  ladies 
not  yet  promoted  to  the  reading  of  regular 
nor«B  may  possibly  scjoy,  inasmuch  as  there 
is  muoh  heroism  m  it  and  a  good  deal  of 
incident  whieh  is  at  least  meant  to  be  ex- 
citing. 

The  author  of  the  "  Cheveley  Novels ' '  pro- 
ceeds boldly  on  his  way.  Saul  Weir,  the  first 
number  of  which  has  appeared,  is  apparently 
intended  to  be  a  romance  of  the  imaginative 
kind.  We  have  in  this  first  number  a 
buried  treasure,  a  conspiracy  for  the  dis- 
covery of  it,  and  an  immense  list  of  dramatis 
personae,  some  score  or  two  of  whom  are 
already  at  work.  There  is  no  idler  literary 
exercise  than  prophesying  the  future  of 
novels  issued  in  parts,  and  we  shall  not  en- 
deavour to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  It  may 
berematked,  however,  Oiat  the  imitation-— or, 


to  adopt  a  less  ambigoons  word,  the  follow- 
ing— of  Dickens  in  Saul  Wmr  is  very  striking. 
Neither  the  style  nor  the  plan  of  the  book 
Is  very  much  to  our  own  taste ;  but  that 
is  a  matter  which  each  reader  must  settle 
for  himself. 

*  We  can  congratulate  Ur.  Bnmand  on 
having  recovered  in  Slrapmore  a  much 
higher  level  of  burlesque  than  that  vhich 
he  has  lately  reached.  The  reason  is  ob- 
vious. Jn  some  of  his  more  recent  work  he 
has  either  used  exhausted  ground,  or  at- 
tempted to  burlMqae  things  not  properly 
bnrlesquable.  His  present  anlgect  is  a  mod^ 
one,  uid  his  treatment  of  it  onght  to  make 
all  bat  philosophers  or  fools  laugh.  The 
inspiration,  for  instance,  which  mode  him  in- 
clude In  Somers  Town  in  his  list  of  parodied 
titles  is  undoubted.  When  the  company 
"crown  themselves  with  rare  mustard  and 
cress  from  the  salad  bowl,"  or  when  we  read 
the  masTiifioent  account  of  the  youth  and 
ways  of  Itti-DuflSi,  we  are  presently  reminded 
of  the  thrilling  incidentin  Mokeanna  "  when 
the  vast  multitude  knelt  down  and  swore 
for  several  minutes,"  or  of  the  admirable 
receipt  for  disguising  a  revoke  which  oc- 
curred lonff  ago  to  the  Scyapjf  Thinker. 

Jone^  Jovmey  to  Paris  u  a  well-inten- 
tioned book  intended  to  aaust  the  author's 
countrymen  of  a  certain  class  to  enjoy  a 
visit  to  the  French  capital.  It  is  seasoned 
throughout  with  the  most  deplorable  jokes, 
and  is  somewhat  amusing  in  its  unconscious 
display  of  character.  But  the  lai^  class  of 
middle>class  tourists,  who,  faabitiudly  lirii^ 
at  homo  in  the  plainest  British  nmnner,  thiiJc 
it  necessary  when  they  go  abroad  to  break- 
fast and  dine  lavishly,  will  find  in  it  some 
useful  information.  Of  its  two  hundred 
pages  we  should  say  that  the  restaurants 
occupy  about  nineteen-twentieths.  The 
Louvre  is,  indeed,  brought  in,  but  only  to 
introduce  some  hideona  English  vnlgsrity. 

QiOROi  Saistsbubt. 


ODBBXHT  LITKRATinttK, 


The  Crimean  Campaign  with  the  Oannaught 
Rmgeri,  1854-66-66.  By  Lieut-Ool.  Steevens. 
(Qriffitfa  and  Farran.)  The  Crimean  Can^xtign 
with  the  Cotmauffht  Rangers  is  one  of  the  beet 
hooks  of  its  class  that  has  appeared  far  eeveral 
years.  Colonel  Steevens  may  do  oongratolated  on 
the  use  he  haa  made  of  the  letters  and  joomal 
which  he  wrote  during  the  war  with  Russia ;  his 
nanative  is  not  only  intereating  and  instmetive 
hut  temarkahle  for  the  khidly  sinrit  in  whwh  it 
is  written.  When  hordaliipe  and  distress  come 
there  ia  no  frmmbluig,  no  complaining ;  some  of 
the  causes  which  led  to  so  much  sufienng  amonsr 
officers  and  men  are  ftanUy  stated,  occasional 
instances  of  gross  carelessness  or  neglect  are 
emphasised  hy  italics,  but  from  first  to  last  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  pasaa^e  in  which 
either  an  officer  or  a  Department  is  ^uded  to  in 
harsh  terma.  Oolonel  Steevens,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  abort  intervals  whan  he  was  employed 
on  other  duties,  serred  throughout  the  war  with 
RuBsia  in  185^6-6  aa  a  company  officer  in  the 
Oounanght  Ranges,  and  never  missed  a  tour  of 
duty  in  the  trenches ;  he  has,  therefore,  much  to 
tell,  and  the  pleasant  record  of  hia  personal  im- 
pressions and  observations  will  be  waloome  to 
many  of  those  who  have  often  i^hed  to  know 
something  ol  the  daily  liie  and  ezpeiienfMS  of  a 
company  offioar  in  the  Oriniaa.  Daring  the  siege 
Oolonel  SteeveiiB  had  many  nanow  aso^pas :  vt 
one  tims  a  round  shot  dadied  into  a  hole  in  which 
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he*  had  jtist  Iwen  ntting ;  at  another  a  fortunato 
fim  orer  a  heap  of  itoneB  BATed  him  from  waUdng 
straight  into  iha  Ruadan  liaee ;  while  at  the  un- 
successful assault  on  the  Ked&n  on  September  8, 
a^r  having  been  thrown  into  the  ditch  hy  the 
backward  pressure  of  the  men  in  front,  jammed 
under  a  ladder,  a  firelock  between  his  legs  and  its 
bayonet  through  his  trousers,  he  managed  to  reach 
the  trenches  ''untouched  save  a  few  cuts  from 
Iwyonets  and  numootu  Inmiaes."  It  would  be 
difficult  to  exaggerate  ths  budahips  which  men 
and  officers  had  to  eodaie  dning  the  first  period 
of  the  siege.  Duty  in  the  trenches  was  almost 
inoesaaut :  as  an  instance,  Oolonel  Steevens  passed 
the  night  of  December  fU,  Ohristmas  Eve,  m  the 
trenches,  xetoming  at  seven  on  Ohristmas  morning 
to  a  cold,  firelesa  tent ;  the  same  day  he  was  sent 
with  his  company  to  Balaklava  to  brinjr  up  their 
knapsacks,  and,  after  a  &tiguing  march  in  snow 
and  mud,  returned  at  6  p.k.  to  a  Ohiiatmas  dinner 
of  salt  pork  and  biscuit ;  the  next  morning,  26th, 
he  paraded  at  4  a.k.  for  another  tour  of  duty  in  the 
trenches  and  did  not  return  till  7  P.M.  A.t  this  time, 
too,  officers  and  men  were  badlj  clothed  and  b^y 
fed;  the  men's  knapsacks, left  on  board  ship  when 
the  troops  landed  on  September  14,  were  only  re- 
covered on  November  24,  and  then  it  was  found 
that  everjrthing  .useful  had  been  stolen  from  them ; 
after  havrng  been  twenty-four  honn  on  duty  in 
the  trenches  the  men  had  to  return  "  wet  tiirough 
to  damp  tents,  without  any  fire  to  warm  or  dry 
them,  and  no  change  of  clothes ;  besides  having  to 
{HUB  the  night  on  the  cold  damp  floor  of  the 
tents ; "  the  ration  of  salt  meat  was  reduced  to  a 
quarter  of  a  pound,  and  even  that  had  to  be  Inought 
up  from  Buaklava  by  the  men  th^nselves,  who 
liad,  moreover,  to  find  their  own  firewood,  and 
manage  as  beat  they  could  with  a  deficiency  of 
cooking  utensils.  Colonel  Steevens  himself  for 
two  months  had  no  clothes  except  those  on  his  back, 
and  a  blanket  above  and  another  below  him  as 
his  only  bed.  The  result  of  such  a  state  of  affairs 
was  not  long  in  showing  itself,  and  no  one  can 
read  unmoved  the  long  lists  of  gallant  men  who 
perished  by  disease,  toought  on  by  no  &ult  of 
their  own,  which  form  giim  footnotes  to  so  many 
pages.  On  November.23, 1864,  the  88th  Regiment 
could  muster  only  450  bayonets  fit  for  dut^*,  on 
December  6  there  were  only  300 ;  onDecemoerlS 
there  was  but  one  captun  fit  for  duty ;  on  Janu- 
ary 6  the  companies,  originaUy  over  100  strong, 
could  muster  onl^  six  or  eight  file  each  fit  for 
duty,  and  the  entire  r^ment  only  250  men ;  on 
February  20  the  duty  strength  was  only  270,  and 
it  iras  not  till  March  that  matters  began  to  im- 
prove with  brighter  weather,  and  lighter  duty  in  the 
trenches.    Oolonel  Steevens  alludes  to  some  of  the 

Srincipal  causes  which  led  to  the  miserable  con- 
ition  of  his  r^^ment  and  of  the  army  generally 
during  the  vrinter  of  1864r-6,  It  is  needless  to  go 
through  the  dreary  list:  men  overworked,  and 
enduring  the  necessary  hardships  of  a  winter 
siege,  having  to  live  on  half  ratiooa  of  salt  meat, 
piunfuUy  carried  six  or  seven  miles  to  camp  by 
themsemfl,  when  liye  atook  eould  ban  been 
easily  obtained  and  driven  up  to  the  front; 
vegetables  cUschaiged  into  tiie  harbour  at  Bd&- 
klava  because  they  fynaai  no  portion  of  the  daily 
rations,  though  scurvy  had  broken  out  among  the 
troops ;  no  transport,  while  there  were  mules  and 
-  horses  in  plenty  at  Varna ;  ^raen  cofl'ee  issued  with- 
out the  means  of  roasting  it ;  want  of  warm  cloth- 
ing, while  cam>e8  of  it  were  bronghtto  Balaklava 
and  sent  back  again  to  Oonstantiuo^  vrithout 
having  been  unpacked ;  want  of  cooking  utensils, 
want  of  pickaxes  and  billhooks,  want  of  everything 
except  that  devoted  courage  which  enabled  a 
hanafttl  of  brave  men  to  cling  on  to  the  skirts  of 
the  great  fortress  while  England  was  tardily 
realiung  the  nature  of  the  work  before  her.  The 
Inighter,  better  side  of  human  nature  often  came 
out  strongly  during  the  siege  :  many  infltancea  are 
recorded  of  the  loudly  feeling  which  existed 
between  officers  and  men  of  tlw  same  regiment, 
and  the  iu»U«  apiiit  which  pervaded  the  nun  if 


illustrated  in  a  striking  manner  by  the  answer 
which  Oolonel  Shirley  heard  an  old  soldier  make 
to  a  grumbling  comrade:  "  We  can't  complain  when 
we  see  our  officers  aa  badly  off  as  our  ourselves ; 
and  they  are  not  accustomed  to  hardships."  As 
the  spring  commenced  and  reinforcements  arrived, 
the  monotony  of  life  in  the  trenches  was  broken 
by  races,  picnics  to  places  of  interest,  &c.,  while 
after  the  nege  there  were  more  extended  jonmeyB 
to  the  interior  of  the  Crimea.  Oolonel  Steevens 
writes  pleasantly  of  his  experiences  as  a  company 
officer,  as  an  assiBtaat  engineer,  and  as  Tovm- 
&b^or  in  Sebastopol,  and  his  booh  may  be  cordially 
recommended  for  peruaaL 

S^Mutcpol  Trenchea  and  Fiw  Months  in  Them, 
By  Colonel  Raynell  Pack,  O.B.,  7th  Fusileers, 
(Kerb^  and  Endean.)  The  simple  yet  graphic 
narrative  of  his  personal  experiences  during  five 
months'  service  in  the  trenches  before  Sebastopol, 
which  the  late  Oolonel  Pack  left  behind  him  for 
publication,  when  a  fitting  time  should  arrive,  has 
recently  appeared ;  and,  though  more  than  twenty 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  termination  of  the 
great  siwe,  his  story  has  lost  none  of  its  interest. 
Oolonel  Pack  frvely  criticises  the  conduct  of 
several  of  the  officers  employed,  and  points  out 
many  of  those  defects  in  our  army  administration 
which  were  the  cause  of  so  much  needless  suffer^ 
ing  during  the  memorable  winter  of  1854-66. 
Oolonel  Pack  embayed  in  January,  1866,  in 
charge  of  drafts  of  re^menta  proceeding  to  Bala- 
klava, and  his  description  of  one  of  thoae  drafta 
in  which,  out  of  120  men,  the  oldest  soldier  had 
only  uz  weeks*  service  shows  how  soon  the  want 
of  a  trained  reswve  was  felt.  As  the  siege  pro- 
greseed  matters  became  worse,  and  by  June ''the 
old  experienced  sergeants  and  non-commissioned 
officers  were  nearly  gone ;  the  enemy,  labour,  hard 
work,  and  sickneas  had  done  their  work,  and  the 
men  themselves  were  composed  of  raw  drafts  and 
levies  without  a  sufficient  admixture  of  soldlerato 
set  an  example,  to  teach  the  young,  to  uphold 
obedience— 'in  a  word,  to  leaven  the  mass."  At 
this  time,  too,  so  numerous  had  been  the  casualties 
among  the  officers  of  the  Light  Division  that 
the  generality  of  officers  commanding  companies 
were  "  inexj>erienced  youths,  brave  aa  thnr 
swords,  but  Ignorant  of  the  common  rudiments  of 
company  or  ^tt^on  formation  or  morements — of 
the  interior  eeonoiby  or  of  the  wants  and  necesdh 
ties  of  the  soldier."  ^  Oolonel  Pack  writes  bitterly, 
but,  perhaps,  not  unjust^,  of  the  short-coming  of 
the  commissariat,  and  of  the  disgraceful  condition 
of  the  ambulance  service.  The  ambulances  them- 
selves were  "astounding  contrivances,**  instru- 
ments of  torture  designed  rather  to  increase  than 
to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  sick  and 
wounded,  while  the  driven  and  attendants  were 
utterly  untrained — old  pensioners  of  the  most 
worthless  class  tempted  by  high  pay  to  join  the 
ambulance  corps,  which  was  organised,  according 
to  Oolonel  Pack,  by  a  man  who  "  possessed  no 
further  qualification  for  his  post  than  the  ignore 
ance  and  inexperience  of  a  recruit."  There  seems 
to  have  been  some  doubt  as  to  the  true  nature  of 
a  staff  officer's  duties  during  the  siege:  at  one 
period  a  staff  officer  scarcely  evw  appeared  "  to 
asust  in  the  details  or  to  carry  out  the  orders , " 
the  only  membna  of  the  staff  obliged  to  proceed 
to  the  trenchea  were  the  brigadiers  and  their 
aides-de-camp;  and  "no  subordinates  from  the 
general  staff  were  detailed  for  a  tour  of  duty  in 
tiie  trenches."  The  result  was  that  the  staff 
officers  had  no  op|portuni^  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  intricaaes  of  the  trenches,  and  to  their 
ignorance  in  this  respect  the  failure  of  the  final 
attack  on  the  Redan  is  partly  attributed.  Colonel 
Pack  was  wounded  on  June  18,  and  was  invalided 
in  consequence ;  he  was,  therefore,  not  present  at 
the  unsucceasful  assault  on  September  8,  but  his 
remarks  on  the  causes  of  the  failure  are  worthy  of 
attention,  and  few  will  deny  the  justice  of  his 
criticisms  on  the  action  of  General  Windham,  in 
returning  petsonaUr  for  rnnfoxoementa.  Oolonel 
Pack's  book  is  iUustnted  with  Oi^tain  (now 


General)  Biddulph's  well-known  sketches  which 
appeared  during  the  war. 

The  OamekMper  at  Home.  Sketches  of  Natural 
History  and  Rural  Life.  (Smith,  Elder  and  Go.) 
Long  after  readers  of  tlw  P<Ul  MdU  QauUe  havo 
forgotten  where  thOT  first  met  with  a  photo- 
graphic sketch  of  "  The  Qamekeeper  at  Home," 
his  views,  habits,  surroundings,  rough  notes  on 
natural  history  imd  country  matters  bearing  on 
his  own  department,  wiU  live  as  a  handy-book  of 
reference  in  the  shrewd,  pleasant  volume  before 
us.  Its  author  recalls  dead  past"  to  sexa^ 
narians  in  jthe  ^'old  man-taap  ^-^hich,  bein^ 
illegal,  now  only  protocta  onr  oorarts  1^  its  tradi- 
tion—chronicles  ue  folklore  of  his  eiaft  in  oaatul 
notes  about  the  snakes  slough  being  hung  in  tiie 
hats  of  country-folk  as  a  cure  for  neadache,  and 
the  variation  of  the  wood-pigeon's  femiliar  note 
when  the  weather  threatens  rain ;  and  adds  to  our 
etymolo^cal  problems  bv  speculating  on  the  deri- 
vation of  "  harUng  a  raboit,  and  the  reason  whj 
to  kee^n  lone,  dark  places  in  a  park  are  marked 
forav(ndanceas"unkid'' — 1.0.^  uncanny.  We  com- 
mend to  every  reader  the  description  of  the  keeper's 
gun  and  timepiece,  with  his  views  on  hoalth 
and  the  dog's  reasoning  powers,  while  at  the 
same  time  we  must  draw  attention  to  the  slratches, 
botanical  lore,  clear  insight  into  problems  of 
arboriculture,  and  the  author's  delightful  enthu- 
siasm in  the  poetry  of  the  subject. 

Eoenit,  Anecdoticcd,  Sittoricdl  and  Biogrtmhiofd, 
in  the  Life  of  an  Octogenarian.  By  Georse 
Washington  Abbott  (Remington.)  As  the 
writer  of  these  reminiscences  confines  himself  to 
the  interval  between  1796  and  1816,  it  is  hardly 
fair  to  twit  him  with  "  chronicling  small  beer,** 
though  truth  obliges  us  to  say  tiiat  his  draughts 
are  anything  bat  sparkling  or  lively.  Almost  a 
Londoner,  bom  at  Ohelsaa,  and  in  due  coarse 
articled  to  a  soUdtor,  he  bai  soniethiog  to  say 
about  the  assassination  of  Perdvalf  about  Lord 
Oochrane's  trial  and  convietion,  about  Queen 
Caroline's  trial,  and  mmilar  public  events  Of  the 
period  embraced ;  but  what  he  records  is  put 
very  bar^y  upon  paper,  and  though  he  might 
have  been  expected  to  be  more  at  home  on  thesr 
trical  mattore,  from  baring  a  brother  in  the 
profesuon  who  rose  to  the  height  of  playing 
"  Captain  Aubrey  "  in  the  Forett  of  Bondy:  or, 
the  thg  of  MorUarffis  (where  the  dog  has  most 
of  the  acting)  at  Coveut  Garden,  we  cannot 
honestiy  say  that  we  have  met  with  anything 
new  in  his  souvenirs  of  the  Eembles,  Incledon, 
Mathews,  Listen,  the  elder  Kean,  and  other  con- 
temporary players.  A  taste  of  his  accuracy  and 
research  may  be  gleaned  from  his  statement  on 
page  253,  "  Kean  was  educated  at  Eton,"  where 
he  might  more  wisely  have  written,  "was  fond  of 
saying  that  he  wu  at  Eton."  But  iSr.  Abbott 
is  content  with  unexamined  hearsay  in  many 
kindred  detaila,  and  this  detracts  from  tiie  value 
of  his  recollections  of  femous  trials,  riots, 
religious  movemente,  and  the  like.  One  of 
his  best  and  liveliest  stories,  though  a  Uttla 
tedious,  desOTibes  hb  own  d^but  as  an  aUome^ 
clerk  handUng  a  witoess  in  the  case  of 
Watkins  v.  Williams,  who  was  a  shy  and 
nervous  stranger  from  Wales,  and  bringing  him 
safely  through  the  ordeal.  Mr.  G.  W.  Abbott 
fairly  earned  the  bottle  of  port  which  the  grateful 
stranger  afterwards  discussed  with  him  ;  but  the 
firm  to  whom  he  vras  articled  must  have  been  very 
cavalier,  to  entrust  thor  client  to  aueh  a  youitg 
hand. 

Work  about  tht  Five  Diala.  (Maemillan.) 
Rarely  do  we  meet  with  a  volume  so  una%ctedly 
helpful  and  so  thoroughly  able  as  theee  pages, 
which  are  recommended  by  the  imprimatur  of 
"  Thomas  Oarlyle.**  Th^  bear  the  impress  of 
reality,  breathe  the  spirit  of  charity,  and  are 
utterly  untinctured  with  narrowness  or  phariaa- 
'  ism.  The  exmrienee  of  their  author,  a  lady,  baa 
bem  gathered  in  district  Tuutiog.  whidt  aha 
regards  aa  the  beifc  and  mnt  aueet  wqr  of 
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xeaclung  the  lumn  ud  hearts  of  working'  people ; 
and  thoaffh  the  coDTietioo  ia  coadidonal  on  its  be- 
ing  Btriray  aneUIar^  to  the  parochial  ajBtem,  she 
coanaek  uid  practuea  a  Mendly  concert  with  all 
kindred  pliilaiithrDide  agendes.  The  chapters  on 
"DnukeQnea^"  "  Orercrowdinfr "  "Widows  and 
Parish  Itelje^"  "Night  Schools,"  and  saeh  like, 
Are  deeplj  iDtereating,  and  those  on  the  "Bo- 
juMDce  "  of  the  lives  of  the  poor,  and  th^r  amuse- 
ments  and  recieationB,  deeorTe  earnest,  thonghtful 
study.  She  is  keenly  ali-ve  to  the  charm  which 
the  scent  of  a  flower -box  oatude  a  cottage 
window  farinn  to  the  uck  hed-,  and  pictures 
prettily  the  detia^t  <A  a  poor  delicate  Loadon 

S*  -\  in  a  wnonn  va  healA^  sake  in  an  old  dilapi- 
ted  Benslum  manw-house  of  b^one  times. 
Jn  pana  M-^  the  gives  a  practical  sugg^estioa  as  to 
liow  net  a  worldng  man  may  ma^  a  doe  pn>- 
Tiaion  for  his  widow;  and  in  page  afler  page 
zeiteratas  the  statement  that  "  there  is  more 
poetry  and  ronuuice  in  the  Ures  of  the  poor  than 
jtnyone  pnauug  throogh  the  dir^  streets  and 
looking  on  the  careworn  &ces  would  imagine." 
To  one  statement  only  do  we  take  exception,  that 
male  "district  visitors  can  be  aa  efficient  aa 
female ; "  bnt  this  is  a  touch  of  "  Uie  charity 
which  hopeth  all  tilings." 

Tottrut'B  GuitU  to  South  Devon.  By  K.  N. 
Worth,  F.G.S.  (Stanford.)  A  guide  to  South 
Devon,  tiiat  sweet  comer  of  England,  dear  to 
tourists  and  dearer  still  to  west-coanfa^mea  bom 
and  bred,  will  never  be  unwelcome.  The  present 
little  book  has  the  advantage  over  ita  many  pre- 
decaaaon  of  being  comiuled  by  a  gentleman  who 
■combinee  local  experience  with  rare  knowledge  of 
biatoiy  and  archaeology.  His  own  special  in- 
terest aeema  to  lie  in  eccleuasUcal  architecture. 
Mo  derates  a  large  shaxe  of  apace  to  the  renovated 
«8tbedial  of  Exeter,  but  hsMly  a  single  parish 
■charch  is  paaaad  by  without  some  commoit.  The 
varied  attaactions  of  seapcoest,  moorland  and 
river  eoeb  receive  due  acknowled^ent ;  and  a 
large  amount  of  useful  information  is  compressed 
into  a  few  pAgea.  If  we  have  a  point  to  criticise, 
it  is  tiiat  i£t.  Worth  does  not  suffiuently  con- 
sider the  wants  of  the  tourist  who  travels  on  foot. 
The  map,  also,  prefixed  to  the  volume  is  scarcely 
worthy-  o{  the  reputation  of  the  publisher.  But, 
on  the  whole,  this  handbook  is  a  vast  improve- 
ment on  the  combination  of  sciolism  and  vulgarity 
which  too  often  marks  tiie  class  of  guide-books 
that  alone  can  be  picked  up  on  the  spot 

Rel^on  in  CAtno.  Containing  a  brief  Account 
of  the  Three  Religions  of  the  Chinese,  with  Obser- 
vations on  the  Prospects  of  Christian  Conversion 
among  that  People.  By  Joseph  Edkins,  D.D. 
Second  Edition.  fTriibner.)  The  first  edition  of 
this  work  was  published  nineteen  years  ago,  and 
it  speaks  much  for  the  accuracy  of  the  author  that 
the  task  of  revinon  after  nearly  two  decades  of 
further  experience  has  been  very  light.  But  Dr. 
Edkins  has  done  more  than  revise  his  former 
Tolmiie :  he  has  added  to  it  some  important  and 
interesting  diapteis.  Any  graeial  view  of  the 
Tdifwnia  of  Ohma  which  cmiits  a  deseriplion  of 
the  mpeffial  worship  must  be  consldend  defec- 
tive ;  and  this  omission  in  the  earner  edititm  Br. 
£dk^  now  erarects  by  giving  a  full  and  accurate 
account  of  the  ceremonies  pmormed  by  the  empe- 
ror in  his  solitary  wcmhip  at  the  Altars  of  Heaven 
and  Earth.  Though  the  woiahip  of  one  man,  it 
is  yet  an  important  and  pregnant  fact,  and,  as  Dr. 
Edidns  sog^ts,  points  distinctly  to  an  early  con- 
nexion between  the  esst  and  west  of  Asia.  It  is 
impoaaible  to  avoid  seeing  a  resemblance  between 
the  whole  burnt-offering  sacrificed  by  the  emperor 
at  the  solstice  services  and  the  same  ceremony  as 
it  existed  among  the  Jews ;  or  between  his  poei- 
Uon  as  diief  magistrate  and  high-priest  when  he 
alone  perfonna  public  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  ob- 
taining rain  or  for  securing  the  freedom  of  his 
pac^  fitm  oakaritiai,  and  that  the  patriarchs 
in  UMnlkianof  Qeneait.  Theae  leaamUanoaa  are 
hofhtenad  l^tbe  aatnn  of  the  attendant  oai»- 
oonearaing  lAieh  m  mnat  idbr  <wr 


readers  to  the  pages  of  Dr.  Edkine's  work.  Three 
other  new  chapters  at  the  end  of  the  rolume  con- 
tain an  account  of  an  expedition  made  by  the 
author  to  Woo-tae-ehan,  in  Shanse,  a  celebrated 
seat  of  Buddhist  worship,  and  a  very  popular 
place  of  pil^image.  It  is  evidence  of  the  con- 
temptuous indifference  of  the  Chinese  for  all 
foreign  religions  that  at  this  sacred  spot  Dr.  Ed- 
kins and  his  companions  should  have  been  allowed 
to  sell  copies  of  the  Scriptures  to  the  pilgrims 
without  let  or  hindrance. 

Un  Orond-fnaUr«  det  Anamm  au  Tempt  de 
8aiadin,hy  M.  Stanislas Guyard(P»ri8:  Imp.  Nat), 
will  be  welcome  not  only  to  those  students  of  Islam 
who  extend  th^r  researches  to  every  one  of  the 
varying  shapes  in  which  the  religion  of  Mohammed 
has  shown  itself,  or  has  been  counterfeited,  bnt 
also  to  the  historical  student  who  deeires  to  pene- 
trate the  mysteries  of  that  secret  society  which 
fbrmed  no  unimportant  &ctor  in  the  poUtical  rela- 
tions of  the  Orusaders  and  thur  o|q|Kmenta.  The 
histOTy  of  these  "Aasaaains''  or  "eaters  of 
hashish"  is  one  of  the  most  xamariEable  ehapten 
in  the  history  of  the  Mohammedan  East ;  and  the 
Grand-Master  of  the  Syrian  division  of  the  sect, 
BAshid-ed-din  Sinan,  who  forms  the  subject  of 
M.  Guyard's  work,  was  one  of  the  most  notorious 
of  the  leaders  in  this  socie^.  His  name  ia  vrell 
known  to  students  of  the  Crusades  by  reason  of 
his  strange  alliance  with  Saladin  and  his  reputed 
visit  to  the  Sultan's  tent.  M.  Guyard's  work  con- 
sists of  the  Arabic  text  with  translation  of  Abft- 
flrfts  El-Meinaky's  '*  Noble  Speech,"  or  account  of 
the  virtues  of  B&shid-ed'din.  The  virtues,  or  rather 
the  re$  gettae,  of  Sinan  are  related  in  a  serira  of 
anecdotes,  and  to  these  M.  Guyard  has  prefixed 
an  interesting  sketch  of  the  rise  of  the  Ismailians 
and  their  bwtm  development  into  the  sect  of  the 
Aaaaeains. 

Dr.  Johnvm,  hit  Fritndt  and  hit  Critict.  By 
G.  B.  Hill,  D.C.L.  (Smith,  Elder  and  Co.)  A 
passage  in  the  appendix  of  this  work  shows  that 
Its  author  has  the  true  feeling  of  veneration  for 
his  subject  Oroker,  relying  on  the  Pemlooke 
College  Dooka,  rejected  the  theory  that  Johnson 
spent  tiiree  yean  (1728-31)  in  reudence  at  Ox- 
ford. IJnfbrtanately,  however,  he  threw  doubt 
on  the  correctness  of  his  own  o|nnion  by  stating 
that  Dr.  Taylor,  Johnson's  friend  and  fellow- 
student,  was  admitted  at  Christ  Church  in  June, 
1730.  J>r.  Hill's  investigatione  among  the  battel- 
booka  of  that  house  hare  shovra  that  Taylor 
matriculated  in  February  1726-29,  and  cor- 
roborated Croker'a  opinion  that  Johnson  left  col- 
lege after  fourteen  months'  residence.  "  At  that 
moment,  perhaps,  one  of  the  happiest  men  in 
Oxford  was  to  be  found  in  a  garret  in  Christ 
Church  into  which  the  light  of  the  sun  never 
makee  itsway."  In  the  interesting  gleanings  from 
the  books  of  Pembroke  Coll^  on  Johnson's  con- 
temporaries, and  in  the  description  of  its  buildiogs 
in  1729,  lies  the  chief  value  of  Br.  Hill's  intro- 
ductory chapter  on  Oxford  in  Johnson's  nme." 
We  may  remind  him  that  "a  Mr.  Whistler" 
(p.  40)  was  the  author  of  two  poems  in  Dodaley's 
collection,  and  that  Dr.  Nowell  (p.  62),  the  de- 
fender of  the  expidsion  of  six  Methodist  students 
from  Oxford,  came  under  the  censure  of  the 
House  of  Oommons  for  his  "high  Tory  senti- 
ments "  (Boswell,«u£  annit  1772  and  1784).  Dr. 
HiU  ia  at  his  beat  in  examimng  the  views  of  John- 
son's critics;  Macaulay's  rough-and-ready  asser- 
tions  are  subjected  to  a  searching  criticism,  and 
Mr.  Carlyle's  estimate  of  Johnson's  position  in 
London  society  in  1763,  if  not  altogether  de- 
stroyed, is  sevwely  damaged.  This  gift  of  minute 
examination  is  displayed  in  the  pages  on  the  dis- 
crepanmea  between  the  particular  of  the  same 
conversation  of  Johnson  as  printed  in  BoiwtUiana 
and  in  the  JMt  of  Johmon ;  these  variances  have 
almost  brought  Dr.  HiU  to  believe  tbat  some  of 
Johnson's  most  chaiaeteristic  sentences  have  been 
imuroved  1^  Boswell.  Oertajnly  without  that 
■aaistanee  the  namea  of  the  two  maids  (Langtcm 
and  Beanderk)  deacnbed  inthk  book  woald  long 


ago  have  periahed— at  the  most,  a  casual  sentence 
in  some  dull  memoir  might  have  broivht  them 
under  the  notice  of  some  wandering  reader.  Dr. 
Hill  half  promises  a  second  volume  on  others 
among  Johnson's  friends :  we  hope  that  he  will 
not  forget  that  the  list  included  some  of  the 
fiureat  and  noblest  women  of  the  (^e.  We  couM 
have  wished  that  Dr.  HiU  had  been  able  to  omit 
the  extracts  from  Miss  Bumey's  diary  on  Bsau- 
clerk'a  married  life ;  but  a  writer  who  has  trodden 
so  diligently  in  Boswell's  footsteps  will  not  allow 
his  feelings  to  interfere  with  a  jost  delineation  of 
his  subjects. 

Sketchst  of  Ruttian  lAfe  md  Cuttomt,  mads 
during  a  VuU  m  1870-7.  By  Selwyn  Eyre. 
(Remington.)  This  book  is  one  of  the  very 
slightest  of  its  kind,  and  records  little  more  than 
the  superficial  impressions  of  a  not  very  observant 
viutor  at  Moscow  during  a  few  weeks.  It  repeats 
precisely  tiie  received  errors  about  Ruiuan  cus- 
toms, anch  aa  the  great  superiority  of  the  tea  con- 
sumed in  the  Empire,  alleged  to  m  due  to  its  land 
transit  br  caravan,  as  a  sea-voyage  ia  said  ti 
damage  the  flavour.  The  &ct  is  that  something 
Uke  ninety-seven  per  cent,  of  the  tea  drunk  in 
Russia  is  of  cheap  quality,  imported  from  England 
by  way  of  Konigsberg  in  Eaat  Prusua,  and  the 
present  prosperity  of  that  town  is  due  far  less  to 
its  intellectual  ration  to  Immanuel  Kant  than  to 
the  thriving  trade  it  drives  between  the  English 
importer  and  the  Russian  consumer.  The  style  is 
exceptionally  slipshod,  sometimes  reading  like  a 
schoolboy's  translation  from  indifferent  German ; 
now  and  then  falling  into  sheer  blundering,  ns 
when  "fortuitous"  ia  put  where  "fortunate"  is 
intended ;  and  constantly  ainning  by  attempted 
lightness  and  ease  without  the  necessary  fiuulty. 
The  one  matter  of  interest  which  in  part  redeems 
the  volume  is  that  Mr.  Eyre  happened  to  time  his 
viut  when  the  Serrian  war  vrith  Turkey  was  going 
on,  and  the  more  formidable  strujigle  just  closed 
was  impending,  so  Ibat  he  is  enabled  to  bear  wit- 
ness on  a  point  which  has  been  hotly  contested  by 
the  opposing  schools  of  politicians  in  this  country, 
mtmely,  how  hx  there  was  genuine  national  excito- 
meot  and  pressure  on  the  Russian  Government  in 
favour  of  a  war  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  cmsade. 
His  testimony  is  quite  clear  that  throughout  the 
Servian  campaign,  and  in  the  crisis  when  the  pro- 
clamation of  hostilities  with  Turkey  was  daily 
looked  for,  the  enthusiasm  and  lavish  contribu- 
tions of  persons  of  all  ranks,  and  notably  the 
poorer  classes,  in  ud  of  the  war  were  quite  unmis- 
takeable,  as  also  the  sincere  conviction  of  the  more 
educated  that  England  could  have  prevented  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  had  she  dealt  honestly  with 
the  atuatlon.  The  truth  or  falsehood  of  this 
notion  is  obrionsly  not  a  question  to  be  discussed 
here,  but  the  foct  that  it  was  unoerely  entertained 
belongs  now  to  the  domain  of  histOTy,  and  must 
be  taken  into  account  in  any  future  record  of  the 
diplomatic  erenbi  of  the  laat  few  months. 

PbHomonu.  Notes  on  the  Latin  Poems  of  Sir 
Thomas  More.  Second  Edition.  (Longmans.) 
The  first  edition  of  this  work,  as  the  author  in- 
forms us,  was  published  nearly  forty  years  ago. 
The  object  was  "  to  call  the  attention  of  persons 
interested  in  the  life  and  character  of  Sir  'Thomas 
More  to  those  minor  productions,  or  Epigrammata, 
which  in  his  lifetime  were  much  extolled,  and  in 
later  times  have  been  much  neglected."  This  the 
aaUioT  appears  to  have  succeeded  in  doing,  inso- 
much that  Lord  Campbell  and  othws  made  fre- 
quent references  to  his  book.  But  since  that  day, 
without  any  enlargement  of  the  scope  of  the  work, 
he  has  been  able  to  add  a  good  deal  of  interesting 
matter  from  Mr.  Brewer's  Calendar  of  Henry  VIIL 
and  other  sources.  The  book  is  therefore  welcome 
as  the  fruit  of  a  life-long  study  on  a  very  interest- 
ing subject  Itis  certainly  initself  very  entertain- 
ing. The  witty  aayii^  of  Sir  Thomas  More  have 
oftm  been  ntuted ;  but  it  was  the  epigrams  seaF 
aoned  with  homely  English  humour  by  which  the 
quality  of  his  mind  be^una  best  known  to  his  oon- 
tMuponrieai  Ih^  brought  him  dao  into  ooUiaion 
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withforeign  witB  occauocally;  bat  inHieH  conflicts 
hu  advenaries  never  showed  to  much  advantage. 
There  is,  however,  a  serioni  vein  in  some  of  these 
componuona  still  more  expresfflve  of  what  was  at 
the  bottom  of  Mor^B  mind,  as  in  the  epigram,  so 
remarkably  expreadve  of  Moie'a  in  which  he 
comperes  one  who  has  gained  high  inflnence  with 
his  Soverugn — 

"  Jwting  with  royalty  in  sportive  mood," 
to  a  man  who  talna  jdeasoie  in  playing  with  the 
whelps  of  a  tamed  uon.  It  is  a  perilous  game. 
Some  unknown  cause  maj  rouse  tlie  fury  of  the 
brute,  and  lead  to  sudden  death.  A  head  of  Sir 
Thomas  fifore,  from  a  drawing  by  Holbein,  in  the 
lioyal  Collection,  is  engraved  as  a  frontispiece  to 
this  work,  and  adds  not  a  little  to  its  value. 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  come  across  such  a  book 
ns  MU,  Darmesteter  and  Hatzfeld's  L«  Seiz^me 
S&cU  en  France  (Paris:  Belagrave).  It  is  a 
history  of  French  literature  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury ;  and  as  it  contains  in  one  moderately  bulky 
volume,  not  merely  critical  and  biographicfu 
sketches  of  the  writers,  but  also  an  elaborate 
accouDt  of  the  language,  and  nearly  four  hundred 
pages  of  extract,  it  may  certainly  be  said  to  give 
much  in  little.  The  much,  however,  its  also  ex- 
cellent in  quality.  Everyone  who  has  tried  knows 
that  there  is  nothing  more  difficult  than  to  give 
in  a  small  space  discriminatiag  accotmts  of  the 
literary  characteristics  of  a  gnat  number  of  books 
and  authors.  To  do  this  there  is  wanted  not 
merely  coouderable  literary  shiU  and  intimate 
famiharily  with  the  details  of  the  subject,  but 
also  a  great  deal  of  labour  and  judgment  in  pack- 
ing the  matter  with  the  closeness  required.  We 
hwdly  know  a  book  which  better  displays  in  a  very 
unpretending  form  all  these  charactenstica.  The 
extractsareubenilly  dealt  and  well  selected,  and 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  reading  of  this 
book  alone  will  give  a  better  idea  of  the  literature 
of  the  great  period  which  begins  with  Cretin  and 
ends  with  Begnier  than  any  but  a  very  few 
Englishmen  now  possess.  It  would,  of  comw, 
be  very  unlikely  that  in  so  large  a  number  of 
critical  jud^;menta  there  should  not  be  some  with 
which  an  independent  critic  might  feel  inclined 
to  disagree,  and  we  certainly  do  not  intend  to  ex- 
press a  tdind  acquiescence  in  all  MM.  Darmesteter 
and  Hatzfeld^  opinions.  But  we  may  say  that 
they  will  never  lud  anyone  who  followa  them  far 
wrong,  and  this,  when  it  is  remembered  in  a 
small  apace  authors  of  the  importance  of  Calvio, 
liabelais,  Montaigne,  the  Pleiade,  Amvot  and 
Marot,  to  mention  no  others,  have  to  be  dealt 
with,  is  by  no  means  faint  praise.  We  can  safely 
aay  that  we  know  no  histoir  of  any  detached 
period  in  our  own  literature  which  is  equally  ai^b> 
lactory. 

lAghis  on  the  Way,  by  J.  H.  Alexander 
(Chatto  and  Windus),  is  a  book  which  litis  a 
history.  The  author,  who  seems  to  have  been 
dead  some  years,  printed  it  in  his  own  lifetime, 
about,  as  it  would  appear,  1867.  Dissatisfied 
with  nis  work  he  withhdd  it  from  publication. 
His  repnsentatives  have  xeeentiy  submitted  it  to 
Mr,  H.  A.  Page,  the  bit^prapher  of  De  Qaincey 
and  Thoreau,  who  was  a  personal  inend  of  the 
author,  and  it  appears  with  a  Foreword,  as  some 
writers  would  have  us  say,  from  him.  Mr.  Page 
claims  for  his  friend  no  more  than  tbe  "  utterance 
of  some  true  thoughts  and  the  drawing  of  some 
lifelike  characters,"  and  he  truly  enough  says  that 
as  much  cannot  be  said  for  every  book.  For  oui^ 
selves  we  have  read  Ziffht$  on  the  Way  with 
interest,  but  we  are  not  sure  that  the  author's 
own  tacit  verdict  on  it  was  not  a  jost  one.  There 
is  no  cynicism  in  saying  that  there  is  not  the  same 
rnuon  ^etre  for  a  liook  after  its  author's  death  as 
there  is  in  his  life,  unless  he  be  previously  known. 
In  tbe  case  of  a  living  writer  a  book  of  very 
moderate  value  may  lead  to  something  better — 
mar  at  the  least  bring  its  writer  pleasure,  and 
perhaps,  in  Skunpolian  phna^  pounds.  Alter  he 
-u  dead,  uhlesa  lui  other  vodk  lias  fpven  his  re- 


mains aa  interest,  it  must  be  judged  solely  with  a 
view  to  its  intrinsic  value  for  the  world.  The 
value  from  this  standpoint  of  Ligh^  on  Ms  Wa^ 
is,  we  fear,  but  smaJl.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
exceedingly  awkward  in  form.  The  writer  seems 
to  have  been  a&aid  of  putting  forward  his  own 
work  as  his  own,  uid  he  has  therefore  adopted 
the  literary  fiction  of  "  editing  "  papers  given  oim 
by  various  friends.  Some  of  tnese  pnpers  are 
tales,  some  are  elaborate  attempts  at  critical 
studies,  and  all  are  prefaced  by  short  narrative 
introductions.  As  for  the  tales,  they  are  good  of 
their  order,  and  as  a  volume  of  "  lights  and 
shadows  of  Scotch  life  "  or  something  of  that  sort 
— ^tbey  are  not  all  Scotch,  it  is  »lr  to  say- 
would  be  acceptable  enough.  But  of  the  oriti- 
dsma  with  which  they  are  inteilarded  we 
can  hardly  s«y  so  much.  The  most  imporl«nt 
of  them  are  papers  on  Daut^  Mr,  Oa^le, 
the  Laureate,  and  f^^ense  Eliot,  with  an  in- 
cidental criticism  on  lliackeray.  Like  many 
young  critica,  the  student  has  buned  himself  in 
the  case  of  his  contemporaries  latiber  with  seeing 
what  holes  he  can  pick,  than  with  appveeiating ; 
and  though  his  hole-pickiog  shows  some  acuto- 
oess,  it  does  not  juslafy  itself  as  worth  the  doing. 
We  seem  to  remember  that  just  about  the  time 
at  which  this  book  must  have  been  written,  accord- 
ing to  the  present  editor,  there  appeared  a  curious 
work  called  Three  Great  Teaehera.  Thetre  is  no 
reference  to  tMs  book  in  these  pages,  bat  we  are 
strongly  inclined  to  l^iok  that  Mr.  Alexander 
most  Imve  been  "  riled  "  by  it,  and  have  set  himself 
to  disprove  its  positions.  He  proteets,  justly 
enough,  that  Mr.  Oarlyle  is  a  critical  humourist, 
and  not  a  great  teacher}  but  having  done  this,  he 
proceeds  to  qnanel  with  his  subject  for  not  being 
agreat  teacher,  which  seems  a  little  unreasonaUe. 
Hu  eritidams  on  Mr.  Tennysoa  might  be  inter- 
esting if  they  did  not  show  pWn]^  that  he  had  no 
clear  notion  of  what  poetry  is.  lliackeray  he  mis- 
underatands  entirely,  indeed  ludicrously ;  nor  do 
we  think  that  he  is  much  happier  in  dealing  with 
the  moral  side  of  George  Eliot,  though  his  indica- 
tion, at  such  a  comparatively  early  period,  of  the 
deteriorating  effects  of  her  dogma  on  her  style 
certainly  dwarves  the  attention  which  Mr.  F^e 
draws  to  it  On  the  whole  the  book  gives  one  the 
idea  that  the  author  had  an  acute  and  ind^ndent 
mind,  and  that  had  he  lived,  and  taken  seriously 
to  literature,  he  might  have  done  something  botli 
in  criticism  and  fiction.  Its  interest  is  thus 
chiefiy  Uographical,  and  of  that  half-sad  and  half- 
futile  order  of  biography  which  deals  with  the 
lives  that  misht  have  lieen  lived.  To  professed 
students  of  lira  and  letters  it  will  Curly  repay  an 
hour  or  two's  attention  j  but  we  cannot  honestly 
recommend  it  to  the  general  reader. 

ItaUm  und  SiciUm :  Briefe  in  die  Heimath,  von 
Paul  Hertz.  (Beriin.)  Herr  Hertz  ^ves  to  the 
public  tbe  result  of  his  visits  to  Italy  m  the  form 
of  letters  to  his  mother.  He  has  conscientiously 
studied  on  the  spot  hia  Borkhardt  and  Badeher,  and 
sent  home  a  aummary  of  the  information  he  has 
^ined  and  the  impressions  he  has  receiTed,  which 
IB  readable  enough  for  those  who  are  travelliDg  or 
have  lately  travelled  in  Italy.  Herr  Hertz  is 
always  sensible  and  instructive,  and  heenters  fully 
into  the  cliarm  of  the  South,  and  the  spirit  of 
Italian  life.  But  to  the  general  reader  the  letters 
will,  we  think,  seem 'wanting  in  freshness  and 
point.  It  is  diffieolt  to  say'anything  new  about 
Genoa,  Florence,  Rome,  Naples  and  Venice,  and 
these  cities  occupy  two-thirds  of  tixe  work.  Herr 
Hertz's  descriptions  of  the  great  gaJleries  are 
strangely  void  of  spontaneous  enthumasm;  he 
seems  to  care  for  art  more  for  her  history's  sake 
than  for  her  own.  In  this  sense  he  has  found 
"  are  looga,"  and  has  hardly  got  beyond  her  first 
period ;  he  has  plentv  to  say  of  Giotto  and  some- 
thing of  the  Bellini,  but  he  leaves  Venice  without 
a  mention  of  Titian  or  Tintoiet,  Fknenee  with  a 
bare  alluaioii  to  Andrea  del  Sarto.  For  Baphael 
he  has,  hoiwvw,  the  proper  fealuqg  j  and  we  must 
in  jiMtiee  refer  also  to  an  i^pcecdatm  daieription 


of  Luea  Signorelli's  marvellous  fresco  of  the  Ra- 
snrreetioo,  at  Orvieto.  Ot  the  nghti  of  Rome, 
partieularly  the  ruins  and  statues,  Hnr  Hertx  dis- 
courses in  a  carefiil  and  accurate  spirit.  But  it  la- 
in his  unaffected  descriptions  of  nature  and 
Italian  life,  of  Porto  Venere,  Chiogpt,  Amalfi^ 
•that  he  is  most  lively.  Tb&  concluding  chapters 
contain  an  interesting  account  ofa  journey  througlk 
Sicily.  The  writer  bad  ^e  good  fortune  in  the 
spring  of  last  year  to  make  the  tour  of  the  island, 
and  to  be  able  to  say  at  the  end  that  he  had  seen  no 
sign  of  a  br^nd.  His  verdict  on  the  conduct  of 
the  Italian  Government  is  ver^  favourable.  The 
administration,  he  thinks,  is  domg  its  utmost  for 
the  improvement  of  the  island.  Schools  are  being- 
set  up  i  the  young  men  taken  as  recruits  are  sent 
to  serve  on  l^e  mainland,  whence  they  return 
civilised  and  instructed.  At  an  out-o^-the-waj 
inn  in  Sicily,  the  aaUunr  came  on  an  amnsiog^ 
instance  of  the  pasaon  of  Italians  for  marking  th& 
resting-places  of  eelelnrated  men.  Over  tiie  nd  ia 
which  he  slept  hong  a  pompous  placard  recording- 
that "  Here  had  once  reposed  Dr.  Sehliemann,  tl:» 
discoverer  of  Priam's  treasure-house." 

Mb.  Taitcocs's  JEnglan^  dxaing  the  American 
and  European  Wart,  ''Epochs  of  £n(riish  History  " 
Series  (Longmans),  is  unfortunately  badly  ai^ 
ranged.  In  order  to  keep  his  nilqects  atrie^ 
classified,  he  ruthlessly  disregards  chronology,  ik 
order  to  tell  us  all  about  India  at  once,  he  speaks 
casuallv  o(  Dundas  as  President  of  the  ,Bo^  of 
Oontrol  (p.  20),  some  pages  before  he  informs  ns- 
what  a  Board  of  Control  is,  and  he  subseguently- 
tells  ns  (p.  64)  that  Pitt  rnigned  office  on  the 
Catholic  £nianeipation  question  in  consequence  of 
the  union  of  Ireland  with  England,  though  tho 
union  itself  is  only  described  thirteen  pages  further 
on.  There  are  little  signs,  too,  about  the  book  which 
seem  to  in^cate  that  the  writer  has  been  simply 
executing  a  piece  of  task-work.  No  one  who  waa 
really  interested  in  history  would  tell  the  story  of 
the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  7)  vrithout  men- 
tioning the  famous  Declaratory  Act  by  whidi  it 
was  accompanied,  or  would  describe  the  opening- 
of  the  Scheklt  by  the  FVench  Republic,  tiiat  ia  to 
say,  the  removal  of  a  gross  injustice  perpetratedt 
for  a  centuryand  a-half,  merely  (p.  46)  as  "an 
attack  upon  BbUand,  and  upon  Ei^^o,  which 
was  bound  1^  treaty  to  Holland." 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

Mb.  Bentlet  will  publish  immediately  a  woric 
entitled  "  Diplomatie  Skachet,  by  an  Outsider." 
They  are  the  production  of  one  who  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  secret  spring  of  action  in  the 
£aatem  and  other  modem  political  questions. 

Sosis  miaapprehenuon  having  arisen  with  re- 
ference to  the  meaning  of  the  woid  "antienf'in  Mr. 
0,  E.  BAxnmoiid't  AntientZilurgiee,  latdy  published 
by  MesBTB.  UaemiUan  imd  Oo.  fiw  tlia  I>elegate» 
of  the  Olamndon  Press,  the  boiA  has  aow  been  re- 
issued under  the  title  J^tvayutf  JSostsns  md 
Weatenu  A  short  Pre&ce  indicates  varioua  other 
small  altentiona  introduced  with  the  same  -new 
of  avcdcUng  miaappraheDuon. 

itEBSBa.  Tbvbsmr  will  shortly  publish  an  essay 
on  the  &/itematie  TVaminff  ^  tks  Body,  by  Dr. 
C.  H.  ^haible:  it  will  be  dedicated  to  thfr 
memory  of  Friedrich  Ludww  Jahn,  whose  por- 
trait etched  by  Herkomer  will  adorn  the  volume. 
The  same  puUishers  are  also  fneparing  a  work  oa 
the  social  and  intellectual  life  of  Ox^rd,  by  Mr. 
Algernon  Stedman,  B.A.,  of  Wadham  College. 

We  are  very  glad  to  hear  thai  Miss  Edith 
Simcox'a  Natural  Law :  an  Eitay  m  Ethice,  which 
received  such  high  praise  a  year  ago,  is  now 
nearly  out  of  prio^  and  will  be  very  soon  rosaued. 

Teb  tanalation  of  Albrecht  Weber's  Mittory 
of  Indim  LUtntmret  wludi  was  intainipted  1^ 
th*  lamented  death  of  "BwoL  Ohildan,  haa  been 
eompletad  1^^  lb.  John  lUam  and  Mr.  Theodor 
y^-^—Tf".  ^Die  bode  waa  oner  ofWebsr'aearlieat 
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works,  baviiift  twea  first  paUiriied  iieu^«  ^fuarter 
■of  A  omttuy  ago;  kat  wntle  ffae  original  text  re- 
mMiM  analtend,  tbe  Bi^^  edition  haa  been  fiir- 
niriied  wHh  mrtn  hj  tin  anthor,  so  w  to  kittg  it 
<ip  to  tbe  aetnal  cob^oh  of  knowledge. 

Thb  second  edition  of  the  late  Edward  William 
Ijaae's  Sdectioiu  from  the  Ku-ran,  with  a  Com- 
inentarj,  reTised  and  edited,  with  an  IntroduetioD 
on  the  history  and  developmeDt  of  Islam,  eape- 
<^\\y  with  leference  to  In^a,  by  Mr.  Lane'd 
graiid-nephew,  Mr.  Stanley  Lane  Foole,  will  not  be 
ready  beioie  Novemlxi. 

Bt  the  permiauon  of  the  Duke  of  HamiltMt, 
l&x.  S.  R.  Qsodinei  is  at  raeaent  engsged  in  ez- 
niBWiitg  the  MS3.  in  Bani3t<Hi  Palace  fslatiB^  to 
tiwra^  of  Charles  L  ThoMbaaiiiigroDthsnuts 
of  the  tiurd  Uarauis  of  BonultoD  to  Scotiand  as 
CmuBiiBiBaor  of  the  King  to  quiet  the  distorV- 
aooea  in  fitootlaad  iu  1638^  or  as  commander  of  an 
•e^edition  agaiDat  the  Covenanters  in  1638^hATe 
been  used  by  Bamet  in  bis  History  of  the  J)u^ 
of  Hamilton,  and  the  king's  part  of  the  correspond- 
«nce  is  there  printed.   The  letters  of  the  marquis, 
howcTer,  were  only  given  in  abstract  by  the 
bishop,  and  it  was  therefore  important  to  know 
how  far  he  was  influenced  in  his  account  of  them 
"by  political  or  &mily  prejadices.   It  is  satisfac- 
tory to  find  that  Burnet  seems  fdrly  to  hare  given 
the  leading  ^inta  in  the  letters,  especially  as  many 
letters  of  which  he  made  use  have  subsequently  dis- 
appeared, and  we  are  therefore,  in  many  cases,  still 
left  to  depend  on  lum  alone.   It  must  not,  however, 
be  thougnt  that  nothing  is  gained  by  consulting 
the  letters  theBuelws  instead  of  thefidnat  abttanu^ 
Then  aie  alu^  tittle  ehartctenstic  tooches 
that  oome  oot  in.  the  actual  writing  of  a  man 
which  it  is  impossiUe  to  reproduce  in  any  sum- 
marf,  and  theae  are  of  special  importanoe  in  the 
case  of  one  whoee  character  has  been  so  violently 
attacked  1^  both  parties.   The  impression  left  by 
thcee  Vetters  is  more  favourable  to  Hamilton's 
moral  than  to  hia  intelleotual  qualities,  and  leads 
rather  to  the  view  taken  of  him  in  Prof.  Masson's 
XAfe  i^MHtom  than  to  tliat  expressed  in  Mr.  Napier's 
MemoirM  of  Mordrcee.   Another  source  of  great 
interest  in  the  collection  is  to  be  found  in  tiie 
letters  of  aU  kinds  receired  by  the  Earl  of 
Z^erick,  afterwards  the  second  Duke  of  HiamU- 
ton,  from  1648  to  1648,  espedally  in  those 
Telating  to  the  combination  between  Charles  I. 
and  the  Scots  which  led  to  the  second  civil  war. 
As,  however,  these  papers  are  still  under  investi- 
gation, it  woiold  be  premature  to  speak  of  their 
freneral  bearing ;  bat  two  or  three  letten  written 
bv  lAnderdale  aoont  his  misuon  to  the  Prince  of 
li^'ales  to  invite  him  to  Scotland  as  early  as  1948 
bear  evidence  of  the  high  aUli^  of  the  nun  who 
is  the  Not)  of  Scottish  tradition. 

Mmhim.  Hubst  in>  Bucxm  wiUpubUsh  in 
Anguet  a  new  novel  entitled  ThaBubhUB^pntation, 
by  Misa  Katharine  Kiiy,  author  of  Th*  Quasn  of  the 
Mfgimentf  and  other  popular  storieai  and  UnJsr 
Tttnptatim,  a  nov^  by  the  autilwr  of  Urtnia't 
Lot>€  Story,  Beautiful  Edith,  &c. 

Thb  Bar.  0.  W.  Boaee,  of  Exeter  Ooll^,  Ox- 
ftvd,  ia  pamng  throi^fh  the  press  a  Begister  of 
tbe  fellowa  ana  sehokrs  of  his  college,  Illustrated 
bjr  extracts  from  eolWe  documents.  The  work 
win  contain  a  list  of  uie  fellows  from  1818,  and 
of  the  scholars  from  1736,  with  biographical  de- 
tuSs  of  the  more  eminent  members,  uid  references 
to  other  books  containing  notices  of  their  lives. 
Seven  or  dght  Conqputi,  dated  after  1324,  and 
one  ConsuetDdo,  of  1530^  on  the  general  colle^ 
life,  wiU  be  reproduced  in  full.  Mr.  Boase  will 
also  give  an  account  of  the  building  of  the  library 
in  1383  and  a  Prefiuw  on  the  history  of  the  college. 
Next  year  the  members  of  New  College  will 
celebrate  the  anniversary  of  its  foundation  five 
hundred  years  ago.  It  ia  hoped  that  on  this  ncca* 
■on  its  warden,  Dr.  SeweU,  the  present  "Vice- 
Ckanorilor,  will  pabHsh  tbe  Bwister  of  its  Mlows, 
for  wUdi  he  ia  nndantoed  to  hanmadeeonnda* 
•UeedleetioiK 


Thb  third  p»t  of  Prof.  Westwood'a  Li^iidanam 
Walliae,  published  for  the  Cambrian  Arohaeo* 
logical  Association,  is  in  the  press.  It  is  devoted 
to  the  amrient  inembed  and  carved  stones  of 
Breeknodnhire,  Oaennarthenshin^  end  Pembroke- 
ahne,  previous  to  the  Ootfaio  period ;  and  will  con- 
tain descriptions  and  figures  of  aboat  nghty  of 
these  early  monnmeDts,  a  considerable  number  of 
which  are  bilingual,  containing  inscriptions  both 
in  debased  Roman  and  Ogham  (Celtic)  characters. 

Tbe  final  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the 
Fourth  OoQgress  of  Orientalists,  which  will  take 
place  at  Florence  from  September  12  to  18  of  this 
year— since  the  peace  of  JBurope  apparentir  will 
not  be  disturbed  before  then.  The  list  of  dele- 
gates has  already  been  published  in  our  columns. 
To  prevent  bona  fide  scholars  being  Bwamped,  as  at 
St,  Petersburg,  by  mere  tourists  and  sightseers, 
delegates  can  only  recommend  fit  persona,  and  the 
tickets  will  be  issued  from  the  Central  Committee 
at  Florence.  Tickets  will  not  he  issued  to  wives 
and  daughters  of  Orientalista.  On  the  other 
hand,  arrangements  will  be  made  to  admit  the 
general  public  to  the  $ianee».  Papers  will  be 
Admitted  in  Italian,  Latin,  French,  English, 
and  German,  at  discretion.  There  will  be  an 
Oriental  exhibition  of  manuscripts,  coins,  maps, 
idols,  etc.,  collected  from  the  museums  of  Italy 
and  from  private  persons.  Tha  Third  Con- 
gr&s  Provincial  dea  Orientaliatea  is  fixed  for 
Anguefc  24  at  I^ons,  thus  leaving  time  for  its 
iMmbers  to  attend  the  Flormce  Cxmgress  afteiw 
wards.  Sobscriptions  of  London  visitors  are  to 
be  addressed  to  Messrs.  IVllbner,  Ludgate  Hill. 

It  is  proposed  to  show  some  fitting  mark  of 
esteem  and  respect  to  Prof  Benfey,  the  eminent 
Sanskrit  scholar,  on  the  occasion  of  his  Doctor's 
jululee  in  October.  The  form  of  the  memorial  is 
not  yet,  we  believe,  aettied ;  but  it  ia  undontood 
that  Messrs.  Triibner  are  anxious  to  receive  sug- 
gestions and  to  assist  in  any  way  in  the  plan. 
Few  men  have  rendered  such  services  to  phili^ogy 
as  Prof  Benfey,  and  though  there  are  not  many 
testimonials  that  are  exempt  from  the  taint  of 
mauvaii  gout,  it  is  possible  tnat  English  scholars 
might  devise  some  refined  method  of  conveying 
to  the  Gottingen'  professor  their  sense  of  in- 
debtedneea  for  his  latumaand  tiieir  homage  to  his 
learning  and  genius. 

Dr.  F.  H.  Stkatuann  has  just  published  a 
third  and  much  improved  and  enlarged  edition  of 
hia  Dictionary  of  the  Oid  Engliah  Language,  com- 
piled from  Wntings  of  the  I2th,  13fA,  14M,  and 
\6th  CeTituriea.  .  This  new  edition  has  12,386 
more  lines  in  it  than  the  second,  and  adds  to  the 
latter  a  large  number  of  new  words,  cro3s-refe> 
ences,  and  authorities.  Dr.  Stratmann's  Dictionary 
is  the  only  complete  one  of  Early  English,  and  ia 
a  thoroughly  sound  and  scholarly  book, 

Geobgb  Elioi'b  "  A  College  Breakfast-Party  " 
will  be  translated  into  German  by  Misa  E.  Leo,  the 
translator  of  Browning's  Inn  Album.  Her  little 
story,  "  The  Lifted  Veil,"  republished  by  Messrs, 
Blackwood  in  their  admirable  cabinet  edition  of 
the  author's  works,  is  also  to  be  translated  into 
German. 

Thb  Academy  of  Inscriptions  has  awarded  the 
first  Gobert  prize  to  M.  Auguete  Longnon,  for  his 
Oiographia  de  ia  Qaule  au  VI*  Siicle ;  and  the 
second  prize  to  M.  Arthur  Giry,  for  his  Sittoire 
de  la  Viile  de  Saint-Omer  et  de  $es  Inxtituttme 
juequ'au  XIV*  SiicU.  The  biennial  prize  for 
nnmismatics  established  by  Mdme.  Duchalais  haa 
been  awarded  to  M.  Schlnmbeiger  for  hia  JVwnw* 
matique  de  {Orient  latin. 

Thb  French  Minister  of  the  Interior  is  about  to 
publish,  with  M.  Pieerd,  under  the  title  of  Muefe 
dee  Ar^vet  dSpartementales,  a  collection  of  fao- 
similes  of  the  most  interesting  documents,  dating 
^m  before  1790,  preserved  at  the  prefectures, 
mairiea,  and  hospitals.  It  will  consist  of  a  folio 
album  oi  about  fif^  plates,  executed  by  the 
h^ltajfravure  process,  with  a  boibU  folio  volwine  «l 


text  containing  a  Beport  to  the  Mioiater  oa 
departmental  arehrrea  generally,  and  en  th»tiaiai* 
eription  of  the  specimens  npioduced. 

Afteb  the  pattern  of  the  English  Inference 
Catalogue  of  Current  Literature^  a  Vatalogo 
lolUttivo  dtMa  LRirmia  lUitima  will  ihwtly  i^pear 
at  Turin, 

Ws  had  occasion  last  year  to  call  attention  in 
the  AcADEHT  to  the  unsatis&ctory  pay  of  the  pro- 
fessors at  the  University  of  Chriatiania,  and  the 
resulting  decline  of  learning  in  Norway.  We 
have  great  pleasure  now  in  being  able  to  state 
that  the  Government  has  at'  last  avrakened  to  a 
consoionsneas  of  these  evils.  The  aalariea  are 
now  to  begin  at  ifSOf.  (4,600  kroner),  beeoming 
S7Sf.  after  five,  306/.  after  ten,  and  340/,  after  fit 
teen  years.  This  "happy  maximum"  vrai 
formerly  not  attainable  till  after  twenty -seven 
years*  service,  which  made  it  quite  iUaaorT  in 
most  eases.  The  vote  was  carried  in  ihe  Startniiig 
by  a  majority  of  80  to  19.  Tha  Qovemment  de- 
serves all  the  more  credit  for  its-  enlighteiud 
liberality,  as  tiie  fioanoM  of  the  eonatiy  have  been 
eontidttably  exhaaatad  of  late  by  eoatiy  pnUio 
works,  and  Norway  ii  not  a  rich  coontrjr. 

MBSsas,  'Wu.  n.  AxLKN  ijTD  Co,  propose  to  issue 
early  in  August  Offprve :  it*  Mietorjf  and  Present 
Qmdition.  llie  book  is  adapted  fh>m  the  Qerman 
of  Herr  Fnmz  von  Liiher,  by  Mrs,  A.  Batscoi 
Joyner,  and  gives  all  the  facta  acquired  by  the 
German  traveller  in  hia  recent  wanderings  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Island  of  Oyprua, 
largely  supplemented  by  information  derived  from 
other  sources.  It  deals  with  the  history  of  the 
island,  its  geography,  cUmate,  botany,  products, 
social  economy  and  commercial  prospects,  and 
gives  sketches  of  ito  scenes  and  its  inhabitants  as 
mey  presented  themselves  to  Ilerr  von  Loher  last 
year, 

Thb  "  Lang-stiftung,"  founded  three  ^ean  ago 
as  a  memoriu  to  the  late  Fftner  ELnnneh  L^g 
of  Ziirich,  increesas  every  year,  and  ^e  nnmber  of 
applicants  is  also  increasing-  In  1877,  sixteen 
stipends,  amounting  to  6,160  franca,  were  paid  to 
sixteen  students  of  the  Gymnasium  and  the 
University  who  have  devoted  themselvee  to  the 
study  of  theology.  During  the  present  J^ai 
stipends  have  been  granted  from  the  Lang  Fund 
to  twenty-three  students. 

A  "Veksh  furNiederdeutscheLiteratnr'*has 
been  founded  in  Stuttgart  Tbe  local  friends  of 
the  Platt-deutsch  laniruago  purpose  to  work  out 
the  ideas  of  Dr.  Ilansen,  of  .-Vntwerp,  and  Prof. 
Klaus  Groth,  of  Kiel,  on  tbe  intimate  relations  of 
theNiederlaodiech-vtamisch  and  the  Niederdeutsch 
dialects.  Some  of  the  memberi^  of  the  existing 
Plattdeutach  Fritz-Renter  dub  of  Stut^rt  take  a 
warm  interest  in  the  new  society.  A  Fritz-Renter- 
Fest  was  held  in  Stut^rt  about  a  month  ago. 

An  essay,  entitled  EinUitung  in  die  Wirth- 
schaJUgeechichtet  by  Dr.  B.  just  published  at 

Budapest,  shows  that  the  appUcation  of  the 
historical  as  opposed  to  the  »  priori  method  to 
Political  Economy  ia  warmly  advocated  by 
Hungarian  economists.  On  this  subject  Dr. 
Weisz's  essay  exhibits  a  remarkable  knowledge  of 
English  aa  well  as  of  Continental  economic 
literature;  and  he  has  appended  to  it  a  useful 
chronological  table  of  the  chief  events  in  the 
economic  histoiy  of  every  civilised  country  since 
the  discovery  of  America. 

Thb  second  part  of  Konig's  Deutaehe  Literatur' 
geteMehte  has  just  been  puUished,  This  volnme 
embraces  the  period  in  German  literature  between 
the  latter  half  of  the  fiftemth  century  and  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth.  Part  IIL  will 
complete  the  work,  and  will,  it  is  ranected,  be 
published  in  September  next  The  book  will 
possess  more  of  a  popular  character  than  the  works 
of  Koberstein  and  vilmar  on  the  same  subject. 
It  containa  Mef  biam{diieB  of  tha  authora,  and 
shmt  aketchaa  «  oauimi  of  aadi  of  their  workb  ■ 
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But  iti  special  feature  of  interest  conaiatB  in  the 
nvnmouB  coloured  priute  from  original!,  which 
Dr.  Efinig  has  gathered  with  great  painB,  and 
which  have  been  admiiahlj  executed  hy  the 
printers. 

Thb  death  is  announced  of  Prof.  K.  F.  ^ 
Nobfae,  of  the  Univernt^  of  Lupzig,  at  the  a^  of 
eighty-flerui.  His  chief  literary  work  la  a 
Collection  of  Aaullels  from  tiie  Latin  Foeta.  B» 
was  also  the  author  of  several  valuable  papers  on 
Metre  and  on  the  Gec^raphj  of  Ptolemy,  and 
edited  Xenophon  and  Gtcero. 

It  will  be  new  probaUy  to  many  Sanskrit 
scholars  who  hare  had  occasion  to  consult  the 
late  lamented  Dr.  Grassmann's  Worterbnch  sum 
Jtiffveda,  or  hia  translation  of  the  Bigreda^  that 
this  distinguished  Sanskritist  was  also  a  consunt- 
mate  ^wiematieian.  Dr.  Schlegel,  a  friend 
and  brother  mathematician,  hu  just  pul^shed 
an  interesthig  i^eteh  of  his  Hlb,  in  which  he 
dwells  chiefly  on  his  merits  in  field  of  mathe- 
matical research.  GraaBmann,  who  was  for  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  a  teacher  of  mathematics  at 
a  gynmauum  in  his  native  town  of  Stettin,  pub- 
lished as  early  as  1844  a  work  on  what  he  called 
AutdeAttungOehre,  which,  thoagh  now  generally 
recognised  as  epoch-making  in  the  latest  develop- 
ment of  ^wmetry,  shared  with  his  numerous 
smaller  wntings  on  divers  problems  in  mathema^ 
tics  and  physics  the  fate  of  being  almost  entirely 
ignored  at  the  time.  It  was  chieSy  hia  want  of 
success  as  a  discoverer  in  the  fi^d  of  science 
which  caused  him  to  apply  himself  in  the  fifty- 
third  year  of  his  life,  to  the  study  of  Sanskrit;  hut 
he  had  the  satisfaction,  shortly  before  the  end  of 
his  career,  to  reap  as  mnch  pr^e  from  the  most 
competent  judges  for  his  mwiematieal  labouxa  as 
he  had  long  ago  recMved  for  his  Vedic  IMetionary, 
and  for  tus  papers  on  Grimm's  Law  and  other 
questions  of  Plumology  and  Oomparative  Grammar. 
Au fond,  Graasmann  remained  a  mathematician  all 
his  life,  and  Dr.  Schlegel  quotes  ^the  opinion  pro- 
nounced iqton  his  Sanskrit  labours  by  a  distin- 
guished Sanskritist,  and  a  personal  friend  of  Dr. 
Graasmann's,  to  the  effect  that  his  Sanskrit 
labours  are  leas  remarkable  for  depth  of  learning 
or  philological  skill  and  new  etymologies,  than  for 
close  reasoning,  thoroughness,  and  a  truly  mathe- 
matical power  of  abstraction,  A  sbcnrter  bio- 
graphical notice  of  Dr.  Oraasmann  than  the  present 
one,  from  the  pen  of  a  former  pupil  of  his,  August 
JUiiiler,  is  contained  in  the  fourth  number  of  the 
second  volume  of  Bezzenberger'a  SeitrSge.  We 
notice,  inddentally,  that  this  new  periodical  of 
linguistics  is  pro^^reasing  favourably,  and  has 
already  arrived  at  its  third  volume. 

Thb  DeuUehe  Rundtehaa  for  July  has  a  pleasing 
series  of  slight  sonnets,  entitied  "  Sketdies  from 
Naples,"  by  Paul  Heyse.  Herr  Hae(^  con- 
trihutee  an  article  which  carries  the  evolution 
theory  to  its  furthest  point  in  relation  to  psrch- 
ology,  by  contending  for  the  existence  of  l^sal- 
celu.'*  He  first  pores  that  the  organs  of  sense 
in  the  lower  anmuds  are  only  separate  parts  of 
thwr  senritive  skin;  sensations  are  telegraphed 
hy  means  of  nerves  and  mnselee  throngh  ^e 
animal  organism,  which  is  composed  of  micro- 
scopic cells,  each  possessing  an  independent  life. 
In  man,  the  '*  Bout-cetls"  (SeeUn-sdten)  especially 
are  those  of  the  brain,  but  each  cell  has  also  a 
soul  of  its  own  {Z^i-teeh),  and  man's  soul,  as 
well  as  his  body,  is  a  commonwealth  of  indepen- 
dent parts  organised  for  a  common  purpose  in  due 
subordination.  The  article  is  interesting,  as 
showing  the  tendency  in  Germany  to  a  recon- 
ciliation between  ideausm  and  materialism.  Herr 
Haeckel  ends  by  a  comparison  between  these 
elemental  spirits,  the  cells,  and  the  old  heroes, 
nymphs,  and  diyads  of  the  Greeks.  "In  the 
smallest  worm  and  the  most  insignificant  Sower 
live  thouaanda  of  independent  sools.  .  .  From  this 
pmnt  of  view  we  see  in  the  doctrine  of  the  cell- 
soul  the  most  important  advance  towards  a  re- 
conciliation of  the  ideal  and  rMl  treatment  of 


nature,  of  the  ancient  and  modem  oonoeptioa  of 
the  wold.''  Lk  an  article  on  "The  Literary 
Movement  of  the  July  Kingdom,"  Herr  Earl 
Hillelmnd  anrveya  French  uterature  between 
1830  and  184^  and  oondndea  that  the  Bwnantio 
school  was  not  creative^  but  waa  useful  aa  frenng 
the  French  spirit  from  ita  fionner  tnditiona, 

Thb  Jr^imo  Stcrieo  fer  July  eontdna  eontinn- 
ationa       «—  "^-j-!  ^f— 

Oharlae 

tion 

Oarutti's  researches  into  the  history  of  Oount 
Humbert  I.,  founder  of  the  House  of  Savoy. 
Besides  these,  Si^or  Frizzoni  begins  an  interest- 
ing article  on  "Naples  in  its  Relations  with  the 
Art  of  the  Renaissance,"  the  object  of  which  is  to 
show  how  Neapolitan  art,  like  Neapolitan  history 
^;enerally,  ires  the  result  of  a  series  of  extraneous 
impulses.  Signer  Frizzoni  proceeds  to  examine 
all  the  monuments  of  art  still  existing  in  Naples, 
and  shows  that  they  correspond  with  the  direction 
given  by  influences  from  without  First,  under 
the  Angevin  dynasty,  French  and  iElemish  in- 
fluences prevail;  then  the  Umbrian  school  of 
painting  and  the  Tuacan  achool  of  aculpture  mould 
the  prooocts  of  Nenolitui  ait;  and  finally  artuts 
from  Northern  Italy  pve  it  its  direction.  Baron 
vtm  Beomont  oontinuea  hia  moat  v^ual^  "  KUio- 
grafia"  of  German  worka  pubUahed  on  Italian 
biatory,  and  bringa  it  down  to  the  present  date. 

We  have  received  7%e  ArU  of  Wrtthifff  fad- 
ing, and  Sneaking,  by  E.  W.  Ooi^  third  edition 

gJox) ;  JVme  Zecturet  on  iVMcAMj^,  by  R.  W. 
ale,  third  edition  (Hoddar  and  Stoughton^ ; 
Si^ory  of  the  Dogma  of  the  Deity  of  Jestu  Otnat. 
^  Albert  R^ville,  new  translation  (British  and 
Foreign  Unitarian  Association) ;  The  Engliah- 
tnan't  lUustraied  Ouide-Sook  to  the  United  Statet 
and  Canada,  fifth  edition  (Longmans) ;  A  Letter 
to  the  Bngltth  People  concerning  a  Qreat  EvU  (0. 
Kegan  Paul  and  Oo.) ;  A  Hietory  of  the  Shake- 
Meare  Memorial,  StriUford-on-Avon  (Oassell) ; 
The  BoBtem  Questum,  by  Capt.  Bedford  Pirn, 
third  edition  (Effinghain  Wilson) ;  Patrum  Apot- 
tolicorum  Opera,  ed.  O.  de  Gebhaidt,  A.  Hamack, 
T.  Zahn,  editio  post  Dresselianam  alteram  tertia, 
Fasc.  L  2,  (Lipsiae :  Hinrichs). 


VOTES  OV  IBAVKL. 


Thb  Swiss  Alpen-Elub  this  year  reports  the  ex- 
istence of  twenty-three  sections  wiui  a  total  of 
2,100  members.  The  most  numerous  section  is 
Geneva,  with  305  members ;  next  follows  Uto 
(Zurich),  with  272 ;  Diablerets  (Vaud),  wiUi  232 ; 
Bern,  with  167;  Monte  Rosa,  with  116.  The 
least  numerous  section,  Titlis,  counts  16  members. 
The  property  of  the  club  at  ue  end  of  December 
amounted  to  26,310  franca. 

With  reference  to  a  note  in  the  Acidxkt  of 
June  1,  we  understand  that  the  Oouncil  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  have  entrusted  Mr. 
£.  G.  Ravenstoin  with  the  task  of  compiling  a 
map,  on  the  scale  of  1 :  1^000,000,  of  the  region 
of  Africa  wMdh  ia  comprised  between  the  tenth 
parallel  of  north  latitude  and  the  twentieth 
parallel  of  south  latitude,  and  between  the  twenty- 
fifth  and  fortjr-fifth  meridians  of  east  longitude. 
Mr.  Ravenatein  will  also  compile  maps  on  a  larger 
scale  of  those  portions  of  this  part  of  the  conti- 
nent for  which  the  necessary  information  is  pro- 
curable. He  haa  further  undertaken  the  highly 
important  work  of  ^^reparing  a  sketch  of  geo- 
graphical exploration  in  this  region,  together  with 
a  full  and  detailed  catalogue  of  all  maps,  books, 
Sec,  relating  to  it,  as  well  as  indexes  to  the  same. 
The  trial-sheet  of  the  Eilimandjaro  section,  of 
which  mention  was  made  in  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  Council  of  the  society,  has  already  been  com- 
pleted, and  Mr.  Ravenstem  proposes  to  visit  Paris 
in  the  autumn  for  the  purpose  of  making  re- 
searches and  of  obtaining  materials  to  aanst  him 
in  eanyiog  ont  the  remainder  of  the  woric  he  haa 
nndertalrai. 


UvnxB  the  title  of  J^ypt,  Afrioaf  and  A/noant, 
OoL  0.  Chains  Long  Bey,  formerly  of  the 
Egyptian  army,  haa  jnst  pnuidied,  in  pamphlet 
tcaia,  an  addnaa  which  he  ddivered  before  the 
Ameoriean  Oeomphical  Society.  Among  the 
mattera  of  which  he  treata  are  ua  expeditum  ta 
Oenbsl  and  Eastern  Africa,  the  discovery  and 
exjdcomtion  of  300  miles  of  the  unknown  Nile^ 
tbe  discovery  of  Lake  Ibrahim,  a  third  TSila 
Bann  source,  a  viut  to  the  Niam-Niam  counbyy 
and  the  geographical  and  ethnogiaphioal  rwults 
of  the  various  expedititms.  Although  OoL  Long- 
is  evidentiy  not  fevourably  disp<Med  towards 
British  geogn^ihers  in  general,  it  is  pleasing 
to  observe  that  he  pays  a  warm  tribute  cw 
admiration  to  the  merits  of  OoL  Gordon^ 
under  whom  he  served  fer  some  time,  and 
by  whose  intdlioent,  though  unobtrurive,  effijrta  so 
much  ia  gradoauy  being  added  to  onr  stock  al  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  eztenrive  region  under 
hia  government, 

Ths  new  number  of  the  BuU^  of  the  Sod£t£ 
Beige  de  G^ographie  contuns  the  text  of  a  Report 
maoe  by  Lieut,  Camhier  to  the  Jiitematioud 
African  Association  on  a  preliminsiy  journey 
made  by  himself  and  M.  Homo  along  the  road  to- 
Mftwapwa,  which  possesses  particular  interest  ab 
a  time  when  we  learn  that  the  Belgian  expedition, 
nnder  M.  Wantier  has  jnst  made  its  final  atart 
from  Zanabar  for  the  interior.  BL  Camhier** 
jonmey  lasted  exactiy  fbrty-dght  days,  and  hia 
Report  ia  in  the  fbrm  of  a  journal  of  the  progrea» 
made  during  each  day. 

Thb  publication  of  the  lUvue  de  Qioaraphie  ha» 
been  sospended  since  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
but  with  the  present  month  M.  Ludovio  Dmpey- 
ron  prDpoaea  to  reaume  its  iaeue  in  an  improved 
form.  He  haa  set  beftne  himaelf  I^.  Petennann'* 
MOtkeHmoffen  as  the  model  for  imitation,  and  ho 
8068  the  neoesrit;^  of  giving  eaxefiiUy-execated 
in^,  and  of  multiplying  the  aouross  of  informal 
tion,  aoooonta  of  voyages,  noticea  of  hooka,  fte. 
"  Four  assurer  la  vitality  et  l^dSpsndaoce  de  la 
Same,  nouartfsolftmee,"  adds  M.  Dr^jtevron  in  hia 
pro^rammej  "  de  former  une  Socttfbfi,  wmt  le  but 
spteial  serait  de  donner  aux  dtudea  gtfographiqoes 
une  amj^leur,  ane  prteirion  et  one  auite  inetmnoe' 
joB^alei  en  France." 

SiQKOB  L.  M.  n'AiiSBSiu  ha«  amved  in  Bag^ 
land,  and  has  brought  with  him  the  ntenuve  asuL 
magnificent  natural-history  collections  which  hft 
made  during  his  various  exjdorations  on  the  Fly 
River  and  elsewhere  in  New  Guinea.  Thesc^  we* 
understand,  he  has  already  oBend  to  the  British. 
Museum,  hut  we  regret  to  leurn  that  they  will  not 
be  secured  for  the  nation,  as  the  authorities  have 
no  means  available  for  thnr  purchase.  Si^or 
d'Albertis  has  also  brought  witn  him  very  copious 
diaries  of  his  expeditions,  portions  of  which  will 
sfaortiy  be  publisned  in  this  country.  The  travel- 
ler leaves  at  once  far  Italy,  but  after  a  Ivief 
sojourn  there  he  will  return  to  London  to  aariat 
in  preparing  his  journals  for  the  press, 

PkBXs  OaABXBTiJix  JJTD  DmruuD  have  reached 
Zanzibar  on  their  way  to  establish  a  mission 
station  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  At  the  time  of 
their  arrival  all  the  available  porten  had  beeiL 
en^^aged  by  a  German  scientific  expedition  whose 
object  is  to  explore  the  Mount  Eenia  r^ou 
and  the  Somali  coast,  and  their  start  for  the 
interior  will  thus  be  necessarily  much  delayed. 
It  was  intended  that  one  of  them  should  cross 
over  to  Bagsmovo,  and  endeavour  to  engi^ 
porters  from  the  Arab  caravans,  which  were  aauy 
expected  to  arrive  at  the  date  of  last  advices,  and 
arrangementa  were  also  bang  made  to  ^ocor» 
some  asses  from  Aden. 

Iv  the  last  number  of  Ze$  Mxtaiom  CathoUquem. 
we  find  a  loiu'  letter  from  Mgr.  Oomboni,  Vicar- 
Apostolic  of  Oentral  Africa,  dated  Khartum^ 
May  17,  ia  which  he  alludea  to  the  great  diffi- 
culty experienced  just  now  in  jaoeniing  raeana  of 
transport  from  Aaauan  to  that  place.  At  Aaaoan. 
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ho  met  Oolimd  Ora-don,  frho  told  him  that  it  was 
impoirihle  to  obtain  oamda,  nearly  all  of  them 
having  bam  starred  to  death,  and  zeoomnunded 
himto  latnm  to  Gun,  and  tiaTel  by  iray  of  the 
Bed  Sh  and  Soakim.  The  Irialun.  howerer, 
panerand,  and  with  Odonel  Oordon^  aaustanee 
eventaalfy  pRMmrad  camele.  At  Eotobco  he 
nentiom  that  he  met  numbeiB  of  merchants  who 
htd  been  waiting  for  camela  for  foar  and  even  eiz 
moutha.  The  whole  region  is  saffuinff  from  a 
terrible  fiunine,  and  the  cost  of  proTioone,  camels, 
dce.f  is  eaonnously  ineieaaed.  The  consequences 
are  very  disastrous  to  tiaveUers,  for  Ugr.  Oom- 
bom  states  that  the  hire  of  a  camel  for  crossing 
the  desert  was  formally  40fr.  and  his  losd  was 
200  Idlog..  whereas  now  tbe  hire  is  70  b,  and  the 
suBial  ean  only  cany  67  idlog. 


iriaAKiw  Am  uvumi* 

The  pnsent  nomber  of  Mind  sn^gests  no  one  de- 
cidedly prominent  article,  bat  it  contains  two 
intereetiiig  ipedmens  of  anslyns,  which,  if  not 
always  oooTUwiiur.  are  at  least  highly  ingemoos 
•ad  sqgmtire.  Tb»  one  of  tbese  m  to  he  found 
in  MrrOnutt  AUei^s  "  Origin  of  the  Snbliine.'' 
the  oAsr  in  llr.OeoigeBiwuiiaa'  "Oonsdonsness 
of-TSflBft,"  Mr.  Alkn  finds  die  germ  of  the  sense 
of  the  sobUme  in  that  desire  to  prodoce  an  s^ef 
vbieh  nan  shares  with  monteys  and  the  higher 
vtttehrates.   Tbtis,  to  leave  out  a  number  of  steps 
which  Mr.  Allen  enomeratee,  the  suUime  is  always 
connected  with  the  idea  of  creatiTe  power  ezerdsed 
br  a  superior  being :  **  We  require,  in  &ct,  some 
hmt  which  will  sesimilate  the  object  to  a  human 
prodoct  before  we  can  find  in  it  a  germ  of  the 
subUme."  The  Hebrew  theology  hu  thus  had 
much  to  do  with  the  formation  of  the  feeling: 
"  the  short  declaration  '  In  the  beginniog  Qod 
crested  the  heavens  and  the  earth'  contained," 
Mr.  Allen  holds.  "  tbe  germ  of  a  whole  new  deve- 
lopment for  the  sublime."  Will,  tlwn,  the  writer 
asks,  the  sense  decrease  as  the  idea  of  fixed  law 
tahea  the  plsee  of  divine  interenthmP  Mr.Allui 
tlunha  not;  and  he  shows,  with  tiiat  wealth  of 
languige  whidi  he  knows  so  well  to  nse.  the 
df^giee  in  which  inereassd  selentific  diseorery 
has  not  lowered  bat  elevated  our  ideas  of  the 
ultimate   Being.     Oertainly  we   do   not  see 
either  why  the  appredatifHi  of  the  saUime  should 
vanish  with  advandng  science ;  but  we  ftncy  that 
the  result  miut  always  involve  an  analysis  of 
knowIedKe  and  existence,  which,  call  it  what  we 
will,  is  me  opponte  of  materialism.  Mr.  Romanes' 
wker  is  an  instructive  supplement  to  Locke's  well- 
known  account  of  time.   Why  is  it,  Mr.  Romanes 
aaks,  that  time  seems  long  under  the  succession  of 
some  events,  short  under  that  of  others  ?  Is  there 
aomethiiv  in  tbe  events  themselves  which  makes 
one  perioa  of  time  seem  longer  or  shorter  than  an- 
other ?   His  answer  is  that  "  in  whatever  degree 
■tatea  of  eonsdousneas  have  ref^rmceto  their  own 
■eqnenoe.  in  that  depee  is  thur  value  as  time* 
neanirers  enhanced."    TbM,  we  confess,  savours 
nther  of  tautolcny ;  but  the  question  is  an  inter- 
esting one,  and  Mr.  Bomanes  deserves  credit  for 
harinj^  diracted  attention  to  it.   There  are  other 
articles  in  the  number  which  will  repay  perusal. 
ProC  Bun  continues  his  discusuon  of  "  Education 
as  a  Science,"  and  deals  with  the  place  of  motives, 
eepeciaDr  thoee  of  tbe  higher  emotions,  in  educa- 
tion.  Mr.  Alfred  Sidgwick  icontributes  a  paper  of 
which  the  object  is  to  show  that  logic  should  be 
regarded,  not  as  a  science  with  positive  results, 
bat  as  a  negative  science  oocumed  simply  with 
sifting  evidence,  so  that  the  student  shotud  b^n, 
not  end.  with  "  Fallacies."   This  is  a  view  which 
has  a  value  as  a  protest  agunst  the  unreal  charac- 
ter which  logic  is  often  made  to  wear;  but  if 
logie  be  ao  aiydyris  of  thoaght.  it  must  deal,  we 
ibonld  snppoee.  with  the  normal,  not  the  almonnal. 
ionns  of  the  proeass.  The  otJier  nrtieiss  are  a 
fapsr  bf  Mr.  D.  O.  Thomson  to  plead  fi»r  "  the 
nstitatum  oS  the  words  nUuUim  and  mtuitum  to 
tbdr  Tpogat  »ad  originai  signification }"  an  aUe  , 


orilacirai  of  Butler's  Ethical  System  by  FroL 
Mont^ ;  and  u  attempt  by  Mr.  W.  Oonningham 
to  put  political  eomomy  oa  the  footing  of  a  moral 
seienoe— an  attempt,  we  think,  whidi  rather  fiw- 
gc4a  that  politieal  economy  mutt,  hk»  every  other 
science,  be  abstract,  and  that  all  we  can  do  is  to 
apply  its  conclusions  with  tbe  limitations  which 
that  fact  inrolves.  The  Minor  Noti<%s  include  a 
quantity  of  intareslinff  matter.  Particularly  shouM 
Sir.  F,  Pollock's  cazeml  observations  of  an  infant's 
progress  in  language  meet  with  the  attention  of 
philoIoDista  and  others  interested  in  the  develop- 
vamt  of  speech. 

Tn  Journal  of  l^teeulative  I^oMmky  far  Afnl 
contains  the  commencement  of  a  striking  criticism 
of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  Metaphysic  in  an  article 
hj  Mr.  John  Watson  on  "  The  World  as  Force." 
Mr.  Watson  criticises  Mr.  Spencer  from  a  stand- 
point not  unlike  that  which  Prof.  Green  has  re- 
centiy  put  forward  in  the  pages  of  the  Oonten^ 
ray  Review ;  but  he  states  this  position  with  a 
freshness  and  lucidity  which  will  be  welcome  to 
many  readers.  The  article  must  be  read  to  be 
appreciated ;  meanwhile  we  can  only  indicate  the 
drift  of  Mr.  Watson's  aigument  by  qnotii^  one 
sin^e  sentence  from  it : — 

"  Mr.  Spencer  has  not  asked  himssif  the  ^opsr  qnss- 
taon  of  philosophy— Hot  is  the  real  worid  rolatsd 
to  intelligsDee  ?— but,  instead,  has  put  a  question 
that  pnsni^MBes  a  abstraction  of  reality  from 
inteUigence~-viz.,  Hot  does  the  individual  man  ap> 
prebend  by  his  sensaUons  the  real  world  ?  " 

ToB  Journal  of  Mental  Science  for  July  is 
chiefly  valuable  for  an  interesting  if  confused, 
article  by  Dr.  W.  W.  Ireland  on  "Thought  with- 
out Words."  The  writer,  following  closely  in  the 
steps  of  Helmholtz,  adduces  a  number  of  observa- 
tions r^;arding  the  mental  interpretation  super- 
induced on  our  sensations,  but  he  fails  to  incor- 
porate these  phenomena  with  the  main  question 
he  has  set  himself  to  solve,  and  the  essay  tiius 
tends  to  fall  into  two  disconnected  halves — tbe 
one  dealing  with  the  mental  action  unconsciously 
jowsent  in  perception,  the  other  referring  to  mental 
mooesses  earned  on  without  the  help  of  words. 
We  trust  that  Dr.  Xcehnd  will  socceea  in  ^vii^ 
greater  unity  to  the  two  sets  of  fiiets  in  the  pro- 
mised continuation  of  his  essay.  Bb:  F.  Treves 
continues  his  "  Physiology  of  somtt  ^umb  of  the 
Poetic  Hind,"  and  finds  an  organic  flimninnm  " 
to  be  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  poet's 
brain.  Dr.  David  Nicolson  discusses  in  a  sensible 
enough  manner  the  subject  of  lesponsibiUty  in 
criminal  eases— holdii^  responubility  to  involve, 
not  only  the  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong,  but 
alto  the  power  to  act  with  reference  to  that  know- 
ledge— but  he  should  not  argue  as  if  Prof.  Bfun's 
theory  of  responsibility  were  universally  accepted 
by  moralists.   
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COMSSPOyDSNCK 
Aipnn  AST. 

Ewt  Qdnitaad :  July  16,  im. 
Toa  have  lately  called  attention  to  the  state- 
ments made  by  Mr.  Buskin  in  the  last  edition  of 
his  2/otee  to  the  Turner  Exhibition,  that  Aljane. 
snows  are  unpaintable,  and  that  it  was  becausa 
Turner  felt  this  that  he  neglected  them.  Mr.. 
Ruskin  asks  what  the  Alpine  Olub  wiU  say  to 
this. 

Since  that  which  is  denied  by  some  profeesora 
of  aosthoties  the  marreUous  baaaty  of  the  uppez 
snows-^iaa  always  besn  folly  admitted  1^  Mr. 
Buskin,  we  might  be  content  to  go  on  eqjoying 
Alpine  scenery  without  attempting  to  aigne  with 
so  lormidaUe  an  opponent  on  a  question  conosm- 
ing  in  the  first  place  Art 

But  we  are  fortunate  in  having  in  our  own. 
Club  a  champion  whom  we  are  tempted  to  Inio^ 
forward  on  behalf  of  the  snowy  Alps  as  fit  sub- 
jects for  pictorial  leprasentation.  He  is  no  other 
than  the  author  of  Modem  Paint«r$.    That  elo- 

Snent  writer  has  dwelt  in  exquiute  language  on 
11  the  beauties  of  form  and  colour  in  the  ujgper 
snows,  has  deliberately  declared  that  they  are  pamt- 
able,  and  has  warmly  urged  competent  punters  to. 
attempt  them.  *  Haying  before  us  tnis  emphatic  con- 
firmation of  our  belief  that  snow-ecenezy  is  within 
the  power  of  punting,  we  must  ask  leave  to  doubt 
whether  it  is  proved  that  Tamer— the  punter  of 
TAe  .^sobmeAa— nM^eeted  the  snows  oom  any 
fiaar  of  technical  dimeultiea  in  their  representation. 
In  Turner's  day  it  wss  not  easy  for  a  traveller  who 
kept  to  carriage  roads  to  get  any  thoroogh  know- 
le^  of  the  uraer  snows.  Turner,  it  is  evident^ 
had  no  such  tmowledge  of  the  High  Alps  as  he. 
had  of  the  lakes  and  passes.  Does  not  this  suffi- 
dentiy  account  for  his  choice  of  subjects  P  Is  it 
not  at  least  probable  that  the  difference  between 
him  and  some  of  the  present  exhibitors  at  Burling- 
ton House  is,  not  that  he  was  lees  daring  in  his 
art  than  they  are,  but  that  he  declined  to  paint  at 
all  that  which  he  felt  he  did  not  know  thoroughly- 
enough  to  ]punt  weU. 

Some  critics  bring  up  Titian's  Alpine  back- 
nounds  or  sketches,  as  Mr.  Raskin  now  brin^  up 
Turner's,  as  an  argumeot  against  what  Americans 
ctdl  "  snovrscapesT'  Se^  tfany  say.  how  a  great, 
painter  rejects  snow  mountains  t  They  do  not  seem 
to  have  any  auspidon  that  the  scenery  of  fheYene- 
tian  and  the  Bemeee  Alps  is  somewhat  difierent, 
and  that  in  the  summer  months,  when  IKtian  lived 
among  them,  the  dolomites  of  Oadore  are  ^[enenUy- 
snowless.  so  that  to  introduce  snow  l^tian  must 
have  been  false  to  nature.  Yet  one  would  have 
thought  the  master  of  Oadore  and  Venice  had' 
'  ited  white  sur&oes  with  sufficient 


success  to  induce  in  prudent  critics  a  oertsin  shy- 
ness of  denying  his  power  to  render  them,  when- 
ever he  pleued,  both  beautiful  and  harmonious. 

With  great  deference,  then,  to  Mr.  Buskin,  but 
with  Btill  greater  deference  for  the  author  who 
qualified  himself  for  tiie  Alpine  Olub  by  writing- 
Modem  Paintere,  lovers  of  the  Alps  wiU  con- 
tinue to  believe  that  snow  mountains  form  no  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule  that  art  can  render 

Sbtorial  almost  anything  in  nature — on  this  con- 
ition.  that  it  Uvea  with  and  studies  its  Bub|jects 
deeply  enough  to  gnsp  thdr  essential  quahtiee. 
Tji  the  ease  of  the  High  Alps  opportnmtass  fat 
such  stndT  have  only  lately  arisen ;  but  they  an 
yearly  being  mnltipUed.  Artists,  for  instanee^ 
would  hardly  be  expected  to  imitate  De  Sauasnift 
in  campng  oat  on  the  Ool  da  Gtent.  But  now 
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that.thare  is  a  flolid  hut  on  the  crest,  Bod  a  &iT 
inn  an  honr  and  a-half  b^ow  itibr  nfage  in  bad 
weather,  theze  is  no  reason  why  a  painter  should 
not  watch  out  from  dawn  to  sunset  all  the  mTstic 
changes  in  the  colours  of  sky  and  earth,  all  the 
gatherings  and  shiftings  of  doiids — should  not 
master  the  forms  and  hoea  <rf  ios^  and  the  auhtle 
moulding  and  wxeathing  of  Bnow-eunieeB.  Thoie 
who  are  -eontaBt  to  erf  "inipo8alila*f  without 
-making  an  attempt  ^or  OTen  in  some  casee  without 
%eing  at  the  pains  'to  nndentand  what  they  are 
asked  to  attempt)  cannot  expect  sympathy,  least  of 
ftom  the  Alpine  Olub.  I  Tsnture  to  promise 
-on  hehalf  of  that  body  that  any  painstaking  and- in- 
telligent student  who  will  do  his  best  in  thia-fidd 
will  Teceivefrom  It  idl  the  help  and  encouragement 
it  may  he  in  ita  power,  as  a  society  of  Alp-lorere, 
to  give.  This  year  we -hare  been  h&ppy  m  being 
«ble  to  save  one  such  etodent  from  uie  debasing 
influences  of  commerciid  artilleries,  and  we 
^ould  wish  nothing  better  than  to  hare  eveiy 
year  a  similar  opportunity  of  reoderiog  some  smaU 
service  to  Alpine  Art. 

One  word  more  as  to  Hir.  Buskin's  Ao^m.  "The 
Pass  of  Spliif^"  is  a  aad  mianoiner  for  a  view 
.«mong  Ihe  Tinea.  Tonuir  himaelf  has  written 

Btdna"  on  one  of  the  atones.  Does  this  repre- 
«ait  "BaittB  de  Bagsti'P  The  exact  locality, 
however,  there  is  no  need  to  determine.  I  do  not 
seek  to  correct  the  title  from  a  merely  idle  in- 
atinct  for  accuracy.  The  point  is  that  this  is  a 
.sketch  in  a  sub-Almne  Talley,  and  not  on  or  near 
an  Alpine  Pass.  Oonseqnently,  when  Ur.  Baskin 
comparea  the  snow  and  rock  in  this  drawing  to 
-the  snow  and  rock  in  a  sketch  of  his  own  near 
Sallenches,  and  says  that  the  "  real  contrast "  is 
-^ren  in  the  latter,  he  is  not  making  etnite  suffi- 
-cient  allowance  for  local  atmosphere.  Snows  seen 
through  the  hot  haze  of  an  Italian  ralley  or  of 
the  marshy  Rheinthal,  and  snows  seen  in  the  cool 
highlands  of  SaTor,  have  a  Tery  difierent  effect. 
■Since  Mr.  Buskin  s  own  sketch  is  not  yet  ex- 
hibited, we  cannot  test  the  comparison ;  but  it  ia 
at  least  potf^Ue  tint  he  and  Timer  are  both 
right.  DoTQUs  W,  Fbbbhfixld. 


A  TmWJH  TEIOT  JS  IHB  BRITiBE  MTTSETJX. 

OUftOB  :  J11I7  2%  1878. 

The  British  Museum  haa  lately  come  into 
poBsasuon  of  a  unique  copy  of  The  mUyngo  of 
Ikictor  Sarons  and  Doctor  PowB  at  £^adiM 
_'gatB  etnd  of  theyr  commumeaeion  bothe  drawm  to 
•SmWifyitk  fro  tA$  Towar.  The  one  burned  for 
Heretye  as  the  papute$  do  aay»  truly  oTid  the  other 
•qwaitred  for  popery  and  otf  vnthin  one  hture. 
The  tract  eoousts  of  sixteen  pages,  the  second  of 
which  b^;ins  on  the  hack  of  tne  title-page,  which 
is  as  above,  the  writer  or  the  print^  having 
«mitted  the  syllable  un  before  the  word  tndy. 
As  Barnes  was  burnt  in  1540  the  work  has  been 
•entered  as  of  that  date  in  the  Museum  Catalogue. 
But  it  cannot  be  of  earlier  date  than  1647,  and 
probably  is  of  1 548,  or  perhaps  a  little  later.  It  is 
mainly  umed  at  the  power  of  the  bishops,  and  its 
apparent  purpose  is  to  prepare  Uie  way  for  changes 
in  religion  which  had  already  began.  It  is  written 
in  the  usual  misetahle  style  of  dogml  verse 
-which  duracteriaeB  aU  the  Protestant  publications 
«f  the  reign.  The  follovring  extract  from  the  last 
fipeech  of  Banws  on  the  laat  leaf  will  give  a 
tolerable  idea  of  its  oontaits : — 

"  Xf  the  Iwdly  power  might  (hkm  abate 
Then  would  they  qnic^ly  open  tbe  gate 
Of  tnie  doctrine  mich  of  late 
King  Hen^  did  bring  to  light, 
God  save  King  Edward's  coble  grace, 
And  send  his  nighneH  time  and  space 
To  oontinae  foru  his  godly  trace, 
By  God's  powe*  and  might," 
The  tract  conAista  of  a  dialogue  between  the 
Catholic  and  the  heretic,  each  reproaching  the 
other  through  nine  pages,  when  Barnes  indites  a 
letter  to  be  ssnt  to  the  lordly  prelates  wandng 
tiiemof  whsAwmU  befiU  tlmi,  and  Pttwell  re- 


fuses' to  convey  it  to  thwi.  The  whole  is  In  black 
letter  with  the  exception  of  tbe  seoond  Kne  in  the 
title,  of  doctor  Baront  and,  and  the  heading  on  the 
Seventh  page.  The  letter  of  Barotu,  which  are  both 
in  Boman  capitals.  Powell's  last  rejoinder  is  as 
follows: — 

**  Tbe  devil  of  hell  be  thy  guide ; 

Thou  doet  ever  brawl  aira.ehide 

Against  my  sort  and  dost  not  ^de 

Oae  void  less  or  more. 

Thou  sayest  thou  eomest  to  have  rest ; 

Thou  ahklb  be  the  devil's  guest, 

And  hereto  I  will  do  my  beat. 

Though  mayat  be  sure  Uierefore. 
Finis." 

The  Oolophon  is— 

"  Imprynted 
at  London  at  the  eigne  <^  the 
Hyll,  at  the  west  dore  of. 
Baules;   By  Wylly- 
am  Hill.  And  the- 
re to  be 
sold." 

Nicholas  Pooock. 


"  OOBIOLUrXIB,''  I.,  1, 166. 
8  Bb  Ooorge'B  Sqnon,  N.W. :  Jnlj  33, 1878. 
If  Prof.  Hales  will  let  m  drop  one  of  his  coals 
out  of  his  pans  on  to  the  ice,  then  I  think  most 
folk  win  admit  his  pointing^ut  of  Sbakspere's  pro- 
bable or  possible  wusion  to  the  irost  of  January 
1007-8  to  be  Intimate.  SOiakiftare  had  evidwtiy 
been  struck  by  the  quick  melting  of  hailstones  in 
sunshine.  In  tlie  Merry  Wivee,  I.,  iii.,  90,  he. 
makes  Falstaff  say  to  Pistol  -  and  Nym  "  Vani^ 
like  hailstones,*  go  I "  And  here,  in  Coru^anua, 
wanting  an  image  for  the  uncertainty  of  temper 
of  the  mob,  he  tolls  them  they  "are  no  aum  than 
hailstones  in  the  sun."  The  inverse  paraUeUsm  to 
these  forms  of  ice  and  fire  he  supplies  by  others  of 
fire  and  ice— red-hot  charcoal  falling  on  and 

E ached  by  the  ice,  forms  which,  thougn  he  might 
btlBBS  have  seen  them  during  any  hard  winter, 
would  come  specially  home  to  an  audience  of 
1608.  One  hardljr  likes  to  hint  that  the  beautiful 
^mila  of  Valeria,  in  V.,  iii.,  66,  was  suggested  by 
this  season;  but  it  is  surely  a  working  of  the 
same  mind  that  ciuenches  his  fire  by  ioe  to  curd 
his  ictcle  from  |Hirest  mow.  F.  J.  Fubhivall. 


IC  XZSOBMANT'S  "la.  VOTHTAIS  DiJTS 

z'AxnwJTrk." 

BoMlea :  Jul;  IS,  I87S. 

One  of  Mr.  Oardner's  critidBms  in  his  article  on 
my  work  above  mentioned  calls  for  a  few  words  of 
explanation  on  my  part 

My  not  speaking,  in  the  paragraph  on  monetary 
alliances  and  federal  coinage,  of  the  identity  of 
type  and  monetary  system  wluch  so  often  exists 
in  the  Greek  world  between  a  mother-city  and  its 
coloniee  was  intentional,  because  I  thought  that 
the  study  of  facts  of  the  kind  would  be  more  in 
its  place  in  book  iv.,  when  I  come  to  troit  of  types 
and  monetary  imitation.  It  seemed  to  me,  in 
fact,  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Leicester  Warren  before 
me,  that  there  was  something  pecnliar  in  this 
branch  of  the  subject  which  uiould  not  be  con- 
founded with  federal  coinage,  or  with  monetary 
unifms  established  by  formal  conventions  between 
cities  treating  on  a  footing  of  eouality.  So  it  is 
only  in  my  fourth  book  that  I  shall  ^el  elaborately 
wiUi  silver  coins  of  Ooriotbian  types  struck  in  the 
cities  of  the  coast  of  Acamaiiia  and  of  the  neigh- 
bouring countries.'  F.  LENOBKAirr. 


SABTLOHZAK  OBUXIOir  XMEKM. 

The  Lunar  Pham*  and  then-  Zegendt. 

IiOlldOIlft 

The  8ec<uid  portion  of  the  fifth  tablet  relates  to 
the  months  of  the  Babylonian  year,  and  to  their 


*  That  the  sense  ia  melt,  not  pdt,  away  like  hail- 
stones fbllowa,  X  think,  ^m  the  next  line:  "  Tnidge, 
(lod  away  o' the  hoof ;  seekshdter,  pat^l" 


amngemeat  in  seta  of  tbree  fcV  mbJa'  ap  tivs'Sean 
fAws,-  and  in  lines  8  to  18  there  '  is  ^V0n 
a  deflcription  of  the  Innation  and  the  vsnons 
phases  of  the  moon  in  its  monthly  cycle. 

The  Bal^loQian  month  bore  the  ntme  of  ftrJUw^ 
0(»respondibg  to  the  Hebrew  nv,  a  name  which 
in  the  case  of  the  latter  it  shared  with  the  moon. 
In  the  Babylonian'  system  the  moon  had.  several 
names,  according  to  its  various  attributes;  a  long' 
list  or  these  titles,  &e.,  is  given  in  JT.  A:  J.;1i.j 
pi.  42,  but  I  will  here  record  only  a  Ibw  of  tiio 
most  common.  It '  was  called  uBU.EI,  "the 
Gght,  or  iUon^tor  of  tbe  'World,"  by  tw  AJr- 
kndianB,  which  the  Semitic  translators  rendered  by 
nannaru  for  "nanmaru,"  the  illuminator,  from, 
root  TOJ,  "to  see,  to  lighten it  is  this  name 
which  it  bears  in  the  fifth  Creation  Tablet.  The 
full  name  of  UBU.KI  was  shortened  by  the 
Akkadians  to  UB.,  the  light  par  exc^lmee. 
Another  early  Akkadian  name  of  this  orb  was 
EN-ZU-NA., "  the  lord  of  waxing  and  wuaiag," 
referring  to  the  phases.  The  moon  had  many 
other  titiefl,  which  related  to  various  attriboles, 
but  these  belong  rather  to  the  ground  of  philo- 
logical research  than  to  the  present  articles.  The 
most  usual  Semitic  name,  and  the  one  which  ap- 
pears in  all  royal  names  as  the  name  of  the  moon 
deity,  was  -Siw,  seldom  written  phpneticcdiy,  but 

when  Such  is  the  case  ita  form  is  >->-T  ^T>- 
^E^yyyi  ^n~m.  .  This  name  agrees  with  that  of 

the  lunar  deity  in  the  Southern  Arabian  or 
Sabean  kingdom,  as  in  one  of  the  Himyaritie  in- 
scriptions published  by  the  British  Museum 
M.  6)  we  find  the  moon  deity  worshipped  as 
"  Sin  of  Alam,"  a  town  dedicated  to  his  cultns. 
This  name,  probaUy  connected  with  the  Arabic 

to  "^htsn,  to  shine,*'  and  Hebrew  >!m 
"to  g^ten."    This  la  the  most  common  form 
of  the  name  of  the  lunar  god  in  aH  the  Semitic, 
Babybnian,  or  Assyrian  inacription8j.and  is  the 
one  whidi  occurs  in  the  name  of  Sin  ahi 
the  Hebrew  ^  Q^^iO,  or  SinbaUat. 

The  name  of  the  moon  god  is  usually  expressed 
by  the  idet^raph  of  the  Lord  of  the  Thirty 

Days,  or  >~>-'^  «<- God-Thirty.    The  system 

of  numerical  symbols  for  the  gods  is  curiously 
elaborated  in  the  Babylonian  cultus,  and  may 
have  given  rise  to  some  of  the  curious  caba- 
listic numerical  theories  regarding  names,  as  well 
as  the  Pythagorean  geometrical  speculations.  In 
a  tablet  discovered  many  years  ago  by  the  late 
Br.  Hindcs,  the  numbers  of  the  principal  deities 
are  given  as :  Anu  (60),  Bel  (50),  Hea  (40),  Sin, 
the  moon  (30),  Shamas,  the  sun  (20),  and  ^tor, 
the  half-moon  (IS). 

The  lunation  was  divided  into  two  j>eriods  of 
fifteen  days,  the  first  half  being  dedicated,  by 
three  periods  of  five  days  each,  to  the  three  oraat 
gods,  and  the  second  period  to  the  goddess  Istar, 
or  Astarte, 

The  period  of  the  month  dedicated  to  latar  ia 
the  moat  interesting,  on  account  of  a  curious  le- 
gend attached  to  it— namely,  the  celebrated  "  De- 
scent of  latar  into  Hades."  This  period  extended 
from  the  last  quarter  of  one  moon  to  the  first 
quarter  of  the  next,  a  period  of  fifteen  days. 

A  tablet  published  m  W.A,  Z,iii.,pl.  63,  nvea 
the  first  period  of  the  lunation  under  the  three 
great  goaS|  as  follows : 

(1)  The  moon  in  Its  appearance  from  the  first  day 

until  the  fifth  ds^ 

(2)  For  five  da^s  following  (the  moon  ia)  Ana 

(3^  From  the  sixth  day  until  the  tenth  ex  five  days 

(4)  ....  in  fnllneas  .  .  ,  it  ia  Hea 

(5)  From  the  eleventh  da^  until  the  fifteenth  day 

(6)  For  five  days  a  crown  it  iUuminatea  its  path  is 

BeL 

(7)  The  moon  (Sin)  is  Anu-Bel  or  Hea  in  its  power. 

If,  as  tlus  taUet  states,  the  moon  is  Ml  from  the 
uxth  to  the  tenth  day  of  its  semMnsatian,  that 
period  must  therefore  commence  with  our  first  - 
qaarter,  and  ctnitmae  nntilJhe-eonuBeneemeiit  of 
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the  Iwt  q wtflT,  and  the  d^a  here  meatioDed  are 
d&jB  of  the  lunar  period:  and,  this  being  considered, 
the  lendeiiog  of  lines  15, 16,  and  17  of  the  tablet 
which  I  translated  in  mj  last  commnnicstion  is 
evideatl; : — 
(a)  In  the  commancement  of  the  month  at  the  jitiag 
of  the  night 

(2)  Beam  gnw  mi  to  iUominate  the  haaTona 
(e)  It^  the  aeTOBth  day  a  eixeU  is  ennpleted, 

Istar  as  the  female  moon,  the  Iwrat  samt,  the 
"  Queen  of  the  HeaTena,"  was  sot  only  the  half 
lunation,  l^ut  the  half  material  orb  aa  well^  and 
as  anch  she  is  tepreeented  on  Bonw  ot  the  cylinder 
aeala  in  tiie  'British  and  other  museums. 

The  above-quoted  tablet  explains  the  statement 
is  Qie  fifth  Creation  TableW'  the  positioQ  of  Bel 
and  Hea  he  fixed  (to  be)  with  his  oirn  (t.e, 
Ann)  " — and  diows  who  is  the  creator  in  this  par- 
tiealar  tablet.   This  celestial  work  was  asedgned 
to  Ana,  as  is  prored  by  the  Snn  and  Moon  both 
bein^  the  children  of  Aaa.   But  to  return  to  the 
lunation  of  Jstar,  &om  half  to  half  moon.  Tlus 
wonld  allow  seven  days'  old  moon  and  seven 
days'  new,  and  one  day  obsctuity,  which  agrees 
TBiT  well  with  the  l«cm  of  the  Descent  of  btsr, 
as  I  now  ahow.   The  legend  has  been  several 
times  translated  by  m;^eu  and  other  Asi^o- 
logists,  but  has  not  as  yet  met  with  any  enknap 
turn.   I  wiU  not  here  give  the  fiill  inscription, 
bat  will  briefly  notice  it,  giving  such  portions  as 
maj  be  of  intereat.   As  the  opening  portion  ex- 
pl&uu  the  regitm  to  which  the  ^ddesa  w«ids  her 
way^  I  will  here  give  it,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most 
poetic  portions  of  Assyrian  writing : — 
(1)  To  the  laad  of  no  retanung  the  regions  of  cor- 
mptioo 

(3)  The  boose  of  eompcion  the  dwelling  of  the  god 

IikallM  (the  devonnr  of  all) 

(3)  To  tha  bouse  whose  eDtraace  lua  no  exit 

(4)  By  the  road  whose  going  haa  no  ntwniag 

(5)  To  the  house  at  whoae  entrance  th»  bridle  in  the 

tight 

(6)  A  ^aee  ^twe  much  dnat  ia  their  food,  theb 

DonriahmeDt  mod 

(7)  Where  li^t  they  see  not  in  daikoess  they  dwell 
(B)  Its  ehiefi  also  like  birds  are  clothed  in  the 

ftathoB 

(9)  Over  the  door  and  threshold  much  dost 

To  this  KMion  of  the  vast  dty  and  land  of  the 
dead  the  Queen  of  Heaven  wenda  her  way  to  re- 
cover her  yoothfol  lover  Dum.-zi  or  Tammuz — "the 
Son  of  liue."  Thoogh  every  month  the  Queen  of 
the  HsKTBDS  vrent  uirongh  the  seven  portals  of 
the  great  gates  of  Hades— which. resemble  the 
wKmpTtf^  or  "  w^-bcdtad  gatas/'  in  the  Herades 
myth— the  great  lonar  and  solar  faatival  was  at  the 
commencement  of  the  month  of  Tammus,  when 
she  bnn^  back  to  earth  her  raddy  love. 

Arriving  before  the  first  of  the  seven  great  gates 
which  are  the  entrances  to  seven  eyam  of  tiie 
ca^  of  the  dead,  the  goddess  demands  of  the 
porter  her  admittance.  The  porter,  or  guaidian  of 
the  gate,  mfoses  h«r  admission  until  he  has  con- 
salted  his  royal  mistress,  ihe  Queen  of  the  gnat 
land.  The  dialogue  at  the  threshold  of  the  nether 
world  is  as  follows 

Istar  in  her  course  (Kasadi)  came  to  the  gate  of 
the  land  of  no  retorn 

To  the  portw  of  the  gets  a  word  she  spoke, 

Opn  thy  gate  for  I  will  eoter 

If  thoa  dost  not  ogtia  thy  gate  and  I  do  not  enter 

I  will  strike  the  door  the  bolts  I  will  break 

I  will  atriks  tha  doorposts  and  I  wilt  cause  to  fly 
open  thedoots 

I  will  cansethe  deadtori8e(tobe)deroiims<tfthe 
living 

Over  the  living  shall  pn^  the  dead. 
The  porter  at  last  induces  the  infuriated  Istar  to 
listen  to  reason,  while  he  seeks  the  permisuon  of 
his  mistreas,  the  Asayrian  Persephone,  to  allow 
her  rival  to  enter.  In  the  palace  of  Hades  there 
appeam  to  have  been  held  a  species  of  judicial  en- 
^ury  into  the  character  of  Istar,  who  is  at  last 

Citted  to  enter  her  cycle  of  punishmmt,  having 
aalact«d  by  the  judges  of  Hades.  The  porter 
ntont  to  flu  gtte  'mth  orden  to  admit  the  Udy 


Jstar,  and  the  gate  of  the  nether  world  is  opened 
for  her. 

The  first  gate  he  caused  her  to  entei  and  was 
dosed 

There  was  taken  off  the  great  crown  from  hw 

head 

Why  porter  takest  thou  off  the  great  ecows  form  my 

head 

Enter  lad^  the  Lady  of  tha  land  (doea)  even  thoa 

to  her  vuitors. 

At  the  second  gate  she  is  deprived  of  the  "ear- 
rings of  her  ears ; "  at  the  third  there  ate  taken 
away  the  stones  of  her  neck  (in  another  tablet 
the  stones  here  spoken  of  are  called  the  "  blae 
stones,"  probably  lapis  lazuli) ;  and  at  the  fourth 
gate  there  is  removM  the  ornament  of  her  1»east ; 
and  at  the  fifth  "  the  girdle  around  her  dainty 
waist"  is  undasped  ;  at  the  sixth  the  rings  from 
off  her  hands  and  feet.  On  passing  the  seventh  of 
tiie  portals  of  Inferno  she  is  deprived  of  the  robe 
which  covered  her  &ir  form.  The  Queen  of 
Heaven — the  goddess  of  love  and  pleasure — 
enters  the  palace  of  her  rival  naked  axtd  stripped 
of  all  mana  of  rcnralty,  and,  wee[nng,  she  nia  in 
Hades  bemoaning  her  lost  position  and  suffering 
the  pains  and  tortnTss  inflicted  on  her  by  her  now 
powerful  rival,  the  Queen  of  Death. 

Ihe  absence  of  ^e  goddess  of  love  and  sen- 
suality from  the  world  appears  to  have  had  most 
dissstrous  effects  on  the  love-arrangemedts  of  both 
man  and  beast,  until  at  last  the  attention  of  the 
other  gods  is  called  to  the  necessity  of  bringing 
back  to  earth  the  ruler  of  the  procreative  powers. 
Mr.  Sayce  haa  pointed  out  to  me  a  very  onrious 
echo  of  this  legend  which  is  found  in  some  of  the 
rabbinical  writmga.  The  sins  of  lust  and  pleasure 
are  so  prevalent  in  the  land  that  the  Jewish 
rabbis  come  to  £zta  to  ask  to  be  allowed  to  im- 
prison the  goddess  or  spirit  of  lust ;  permission 
being  granted,  she  is  accordingly  confined  in  a 
cbamboc  under  the  temple,  but  her  absence  is  soon 
Btroogly  &lt  on  earth,  for— no  eg^  could  be  oIk 
tained  for  eatii^,  and  all  &ndlT  matters  wen  in  a 
state  of  ohaotio  emf usim.  lids  curious  legend, 
like  many  others  in  the  same  worhi,  is  but  an 
■adaptation  of  the  Istar  stcny. 

'the  three  great  gods  take  counsel  together,  and 
Hea,  the  wise  one  of  the  gods^  who  bears  the 
title  of  "  He  who  knows  all  things,"  and  whose 
spouse  was  Queen  of  Hades — though  appaiently 
considerably  at  variance  with  her  royal  lord — 
undertakes  the  release  of  Istar.  Hea  cx^tw  a 
onrious  creature  half  dog  and  half  humaxi  being, 
who  is  called  udduni  rutnur,  the  restorer  of  Ik^ht, 
and  who  is  sent  to  Hadea  to  Iviti^  back  the  god£lss. 
In  this,  by  means  of  magic  incantations,  he  is 
snccessiulj  and  latar  passes  the  seven  portals 
agtun, 'and  in  reverse  ord»  receives  bau(  her 
raiment  and  ornaments  —  emeiging  into  the 
heavens  again  as  the  fuU-clothed  queen.  This 
interesting  legend  bears  on  the  &ce  of  it  every 
impress  of  a  lunar  mvth,  and  this  is  eonfirmed  by 
the  calandar  to  whwh  I  nfomd  in  my  flmner 
letttf. 

The  mtoth  of  Tammuz  or  Dnm.zi,  the  son  of 
life,  the  Babylonian  Adonis  (corresponding  to  the 
Aramean  tlDH),  was  the  fourth  month  of  the 
Babylonian  year.   The  Akkadian  name  of  this 

month  was  ""^T'  Sc.ku^na,  "the 

benefit  or  perfection  of  the  year,"  The  calendar 
of  the  month  is  as  follows :— • 

Day. 

1.  Festival  of  the  Sun-god. 

2.  Lamentation  (bi-ki-tuv). 

8.  An  augury  is  made— evil  amffoadies. 
4.  DestractioD  of  lions  and  saues. 
6,  A  saeri&ce  is  good. 

6.  The  meeting  of  the  San-god  and  Istar 

7.  Ode  is  not  fortunate. 

8.  A  Best  one  takes. 

9.  Oatt.) 

10.  Fortunate  fbr  the  jadge. 

11.  A  jodgmant  is  fortunate. 

12.  BtraiigthiBiiag  of  the  king. 


13.  The  goddess  is  Cavoorable— the  omen  is  for- 

tunate. 

14.  The  god  is  IhToaiaUs. 
Ifi.  Eclipse  of  the  moon. 

16.  Fire  is  eztin^uiahod. 

17.  The  house  is  prosperous — the  foundation  is- 

prosperoos — the  jndgiAent  is  commemorated. 

18.  Wariike  day— a  hostile  e^editioB. 

19.  Poftaaats— ths  king  is  sitabUslud. 
30.  One  is  not  fortuats. 

21.  Fortonate— tha  king  ^saks. 

22.  The  Eoddess  is  foTOOXaUe—the  omen  Is  not 


38.  The  (day  of  the)  B^ls,  ths  king  of  birds. 

21.  Sain  approaches. 

26.  An  omea  is  searched  fat. 

26.  An  omen'  tbsy  take. 

27.  The  fouodstioa  is  praspenmi. 

28.  The  judgment  is  not  good. 

29.  The  judgment  is  not  good. 

80.  Fprtunate  and  holy,  beaeftts  to  tiw  kiag  and  Ui» 
land  is  folL 

Attached  to  the  insoripticm  of  the  Iweod  of  th» 
Descent  of  Istar  (K  Iffil)  is  a  carious  nmie  relating 
to  the  o»emoBy  that  takes  place  at  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  month  of  Tammns.  Hen  we  find 
the  ritual  of  the  worship  of  Tammux  which  is 
vpoken  of  by  the  Hebrew  writer  EseUel  (Ezek. 
viii.,  14),  who  states  that  the  women  were  weeping 
for  uie  Son  of  life,  Tammuz,  in  the  nordi  gate  of 
the  temple.  A  similar  festival  wss  held  in  the- 
mountams  of  Lebanon  by  the  liioenician  women, 
and  the  Uoentioas  nature  of  the  fastivil  caused  it 
to  be  at  last  forbidden  by  the  Bonuuts. 

In  the  Assyrian  ca  Babylonian  worship  there 
seems  to  have  been  the  same  wild  (ogy.  Ine  ado- 
ration of  the  Queen  of  Heaven — iarrat  tami — was 
also  incorporated  by  ibe  women  of  the  Hebrews, 
as  is  shown  by  die  rshiike  to  fhem.  in  Jeremiah 
vii.,  18,  where  the  women  are  acoosed  ot  makmg 
calue  for  the  "  Queen  of  Heaven."  In  the  fostivu 
of  the  union  of  the  new  moon  snd  the  summer 
sun,  the  figure  of  the  goddess  is  eazried  in  proceS' 
sion,  adorned  with  jewels  and  robes  of  rich  nuv- 
teriai,  attended  by  hv  muds  of  honour,  Samkhat, 
or  Pleasure,  and  Sarimatu,  or  Lust ;  and  they  go 
in  procession  to  meet  the  mourners  bearing  the 
body  of  the  doiid  Tammuz.  This  f^tival  appears 
to  Imve  lasted  for  six  days,  until  the  moon  had 
reached  the  first  quarter,  when  she  is  married 
to  her  love,  the  rudd^  youthful  morning  sun,  and 
then  she  continues  with  him  until  the  winter  sol- 
stice in  Tebet,  the  ninth  month ;  again  she  is 
robbed  of  her  lover,  and  mourns  his  return  until 
the  summer.  Such  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  expla- 
nation of  this  most  beantifbl  of  Asmian  or 
Babylonian  legends,  and  one  which  has  Infused  a 
great  many  ideas  into  the  reli^ns  ceremonies  of 
the  sarroundiiw  natitms. 

The  disrobed  and  waning  Istar  has  her  Hebrew 
parallel  in  the  languishing  Delilah,  the  wife  or 
mistress  of  the  strong  and  heroic  Samson,  who, 
like  his  Babylonian  prototype,  dies  at  the  end  of 
the  antunm  in  the  winter  solstice,  shorn  of  his 
strength,  and  crushed  by  the  closed  pillars  of 
winter.  W.  Si.  0.  Boscawen. 


SCIENCE. 

Alfred  B.  Wallace.  (a£aomilIan.) 
All  readers  who  are  acquainted  vrith  Mr. 
Wallace^  previonB  works  will  welcome  the 
present  volnme,  which,  oonsisfs  of  eight 
essajs,  diviaible  into  two  groimf,  bat  con- 
nected bj  a  common  olg'ect.  The  first  four 
contain  vivid  deseriptions  of-Uie  principal 
asfiects  of  "  tropical  ITatnre/'  while  the  re- 
mainder xtre  mam  or  less  devoted  to  tfa& 
theory^  of  erolntioii,  and  to  the  axplana- 
tion»  whioh  it  oflGnrs  of  the  oauM-ud  origin 
of  the  said  phenraoena.  Ko  Vnme  u^- 
nJisti :  i^nbald/,  i«  so.  thoroBu^y  .fiimiliar 
with.eqpatorial  M£i  iw  Js  Mr^  ^fWaee,.  and 
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liis  deBoriptiima  -win  h6  equally  agreeable  to 
those  to  whom  tiie  gloriea  of  we  tropics  are 
personally  known,  and  to  the  luger  number 
•of  readers  to  whom  they  are  only  loattors  of 
second-hand  report. 

The  work  begins  with  a  review  of  the 
etimate  and  physical  aspects  of  the  equa- 
torial zone,  special  stress  being  laid  on  its 
wonderful  uniformity,  both  tbronghont  the 
year  and  in  regions  so  distant  as  South 
America  and  the  Malayan  Archipeli^o. 
Then  follows  a  brief  bnt  characteristic 
sketch  of  the  more  important  forms  of  tro- 
pical vegetation,  and  of  the  Tarious  groups 
of  animals  which  are  best  represented  in  the 
primaeval  forests  of  the  equator.  In  these 
chapters  the  author  is  obl^^  to  destroy 
some  of  the  illusionB  of  non-travelled  Euro. 
{>eans :  as,  for  enmple,  the  popular  notion 
that  the  flora  of  these  latitudes  presents  a 
dazzline  brilliancy  of  colour.  On  the  con- 
trary, ne  tells  ns  that  "  as  the  general 
vegetotion  becomes  more  luxuriant,  flowers 
{>res6nt  a  less  and  less  prominent  feature," 
-and  that  a  oonspionous  mass  of  blossom, 
when  occasionally  met  with,  forms  only  "  an 
oasis  of  colour  in  a  dese^  of  verdure." 
'Kext  to  this,  one  of  the  most  general  charac- 
tezistics  of  a  tropical  forest  is  the  apparent 
-absence  of  animal  life ;  for,  though  an  im- 
mense variety  of  forma  ore  really  present, 
th^  are  so  widely  scattered  and  so  shy  in 
theor  habits  as  to  require  careful  search. 
Bnt  a  slaiking  exoeption  to  this  rule  is  pre- 
sented 1^  the  battemies,  which  are  not  only 
abundant  and  varied  but  conspicuous  from 
their  size,  their  goi^jfeous  colouring,  and  their 
habits. 

^*  Their  a^tect  is  altc^ther  di^rent  from  that 
presented  bj  the  butterflies  of  Europe  and  of  most 
temperate  countrios.  A  coueiderable  proportion 
of  the  species  are  Tory  larg^,  six  to  eight  inches 
.across  the  wings  beiog  not  uncommon  among  the 
Papiflonidae  and  Morphidae,  while  several  spedes 
are  even  larger.  This  great  expanse  of  wmg  is 
accompanied  by  a  slow  flight ;  ana,  as  they  uauuly 
leep  near  the  ground  and  often  nett  eometimes 
with  dosed  ana  Bometimes  with  expanded  wings, 
these  noble  insects  really  look  larger  and  are  much 
more  conspiouons  objects  than  the  majority  of  oar 
native  biras.  The  first  ught  of  the  great  blue 
MoTphofl  fliqipog  slowlj  along  in  the  forest  roads 
Jiear  Para— of  the  la^  wuite-and-black  semi- 
transparent  Ideas  floating  airily  about  in  the  woods 
near  Malacca — and  of  the  ^Iden-greea  Omith- 
•opteraa  sailing  on  bird-like  -wing  over  the  flowering 
ehrabs  which  adorn  the  beach  of  the  Ed  and  Am 
Islands,  can  never  be  fo^otten  by  anyone  who  has 
a  feeling  of  admiration  fox  the  new  and  beautiful 
in  nature." 

In  a  brief  notice  of  the  less  conspicuous 
equatorial  vertebratos  Mr.  Wallace  speaks  of 
the  blood-sucking  bats  of  South  America, 
and  refers  them  to  the  genus  PhyUodoma. 
Surely  he  is  here  in  error,  for  all  recent 
investigations,  inolnding  the  anatomical 
observations  of  Dr.  Fetem  and  Pro£  Huxley, 
and  mpedally  the  conclusive  facts  given  by 
Herr  Henael,  go  to  prove  ttiat  the  Deemodi 
-and  Diphyllae  are  the  real  culprits,  and  that 
iihej  alone  ore  capable  of  inflicting  the 
wounds  in  question. 

Passing  over  an  extremely  interesting 
ohaptor  on  the  remarkable  family  of  the 
humming-birds,  we  come  to  what  is  pro- 
bably the  most  important  essay  in  the  volume, 
that "  On  the  Colour  of  AnimalB  in  Con- 
nexion with  Sezoal  Selection."   Here  Ur. 


Wallace  finds  himself  obliged  to  diffnr  con. 
siderably  from  the  conclusions  which  his 
great  colleague,  Mr.  Darwin,  arrived  at  in 
his  work  on  The  Descent  of  Man.    The  latter, 
as  is  well  known,  is  inclined  to  attribute  the 
various  colours  of  animals  mainly  to  "  con- 
scious sexual  selection  " — in  other  words,  to 
the  preference  shown  for  certain  tints  and 
markings  in  the  courtship  and  mating  of  the 
species.    Mr.  Wallace,  on  the  other  hand, 
regards  the  yariety  of  hues  found  in  nature 
as  being  explicable  by  the  general  laws  of 
"  natural  selection,"  without  calling  in  the 
aid  of  conscious  or  voluntary  choice.  His 
argnment  is  based  on  Hie  theorem  "that 
colour  in  nature  is  normal,  and  that  its  pre- 
senoe  hardly  requires  to  be  accounted  for  so 
much  as  its  absence."   When  it  is  remem- 
bered  that  all  the  rays  of  light  must  be 
equally  reflected  to  produce  white,  and  that 
conversely  all  must  be  equally  absorbed  to 
produce  black,  it  is  evident  that  complex 
organisms  will  rarely  present  these  precise 
conditions,  and  that  colour  may  therefore  be 
regarded  as  a  "  normal  product  of  orgauisa- 
tion."    The  diverse  tinte  and  patterns  thus 
presented  by  animals  and  plante  are  divided 
by  our  author  into  Jive  groups — Protective, 
Warning,  Sexual,  Typical,  and  Attractive 
Colours,  the  last-named  being  peculiar  to 
itM  vegetable  kingdom.   The  first  of  these 
includes  the  hues  which  tend  to  harmonise 
a  creature  with  Us  sarronndings,  and  thus 
to  enable  it  to  escape  its  enemies.  The 
second  is  the  reverse  of  the  first  group,  and 
consists  of  those  brilliant  colours  which 
ofteu  adorn  badly-smelling  or  evil-tasted 
animals  —  such  as  the  butterflies  of  the 
fiunilies   Danaidae   and   Acraeidae  —  and 
thus  act  as  a  danger-signal  to  warn  birds, 
lizards,  and  monkeys  that  they  are  not  eat- 
able. Here  it  is  that  we  meet  with  that  won- 
derful phenomenon  of  "  mimicry,"  by  which 
perfectly  edible  butterflies  of  other  fitmilies 
have  graduidly  come  to  closely  resemble 
their  acrid  or  foetid  neighbours,  and  thus  to 
share  in  ^eir  immunity ;  but  of  this  subject 
Mr.  W^laoe  has  lawated  so  faOy  in  his  pre- 
vions  volume  of  OtmirUmtions  that  he  has 
now  little  new  to  add.  In  the  third  group  we 
have  the  numerous  cases  in  which  the  sexes 
vary  in  colour,  which  the  author  acconnte 
for  b^  the  repression  of  normally  brilliant 
tinte  m  the  female  through  the  need  of  pro- 
tection, and  by  their  natural  increase  in  the 
most  vigorous  and  consequently  successful 
males.   As  already  remarked  he  does  not 
believe  that  there  is  any  good  evidence  that 
the  fismale  prefers  the  most  brightly-coloured 
male,  holdmg  that  "  it  is  his  persistence 
and  energy  rather  than  his  beauty  that  wins 
the  da^."   And  cotainly  he  has  a  strong 
point  in  his  favour  in  the  class  of  insects, 
where  tiie  evidence  is  almost  -  coziclnsive 
E^^ainst  there  being  any  selection  whatever 
on  the  part  of  the  female.    XasUy,  Mr. 
Wallace  regards  the  remaining  varieties  by 
marking,  which  he  terms  typical,  as  needing 
no  special  explanation,  but  as  being  due  to 
"  the  normal  production  of  colour  in  organic 
forms,  when  fully  exposed  to  light  and  air, 
and  undergoing  great  and  rapid  develop- 
mental modification."    We  have  here  only 
briefly  and  baldly  traced  the  author's  theory 
(which,  1^  tiie  way,  waa  broached  some 
time  ago  ia  iLiemilkm'a  Maf^uHn9)t  and  can 


only  i^^er  &e  reader  to  iA»  original  for  the 
admirable  series  of  observations  by  which  it 
is  supported  and  illustrated. 

We  must  pass  over  the  chapter  on  "  The 
Colours  of  Plants  and  the  Origin  of  the 
Colour-sense,"  with  the  remark  that  Mr. 
Wallace  does  not  &vour  the  strange  theory 
of  Geiger  (which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  lately 
adopted)  that  the  ancients  were  practically 
colour-blind.  The  seventh  essay  consnste  of 
the  text  of  the  author's  address  delivered  ia 
1876  as  President  of  Section  D  of  the 
British  Association ;  where,  under  the  apt 
title  of  "  By-paths  in  the  Domain  of  Bio- 
logy," he  treated  of  some  of  the  most  inter- 
eating  questions  with  regard  to  the  effect  of 
outwara  surrounding  on  OTganio  life,  and 
to  ^e  great  myst^^f  the  antiquity  and 
origin  of  man.  Mr,  Wallace's  views  tm  the 
latter  subject  may  be  briefly  said  to  be  that 
it  appears  certain  that  man  is  descended 
from  some  lower  form,  but  that  present  evi- 
dence seems  to  point  to  a  totelly  distinct 
process  of  development,  and  one  more  rapid 
than  that  which  has  obtained  among  the  lower 
animals. 

In  the  final  chapter  we  have  the  substance 
of  a  lecture  delivered  before  the  Boyal  Geo- 
graphical Society  on  "  The  Distribution  of 
Animals  as  indicating  Geographical  Gliange," 
embodying  a  digest  of  the  principal  results 
arrived  at  in  the  author's  standard  work  on 
the  sulgect  which  we  had  the  pleasure  of  re- 
viewing about  two  years  ago.  The  whole 
of  the  present  volume  maybe  said  to  conrast 
of  the  original  work  done  by  Mr.  Wallace 
since  that  date ;  and  we  commend  it  to  all 
who  can  appreciate  careful  observation,  lucid 
description,  and  ingenious  hypothesis. 

Edwakd  B.  Alsto:i. 


KOraC  REBEABOHSS. 

Koptische  Untersuchungen.    Von  Carl  Abd, 
Dr.  Ph.    (Berlin :  Diimmler.) 

This  work,  on  account  both  of  its  merits 
and  of  ite  defects,  deserves  the  very  atten- 
tive study  of  Egyptian  philologists.  The 
merits  and  the  defects  are  very  closely 
allied.  Dr.  Abel  combineB  a  very  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of  his  science 
with  a  wonderfully  quick  perception  of  all 
the  points  of  identity  or  resemblance  between 
them.  If  all  these  phenomena  were  real 
facte  the  book  would  be  invaluable.  They 
are  unfortunately  not  equally  trustworthy, 
and  deductions  based  upon  the  hypothesis 
of  their  truthfulness  must  necessarily  prove 
deceitfal.  The  more  accurately  you  reason 
upon  false  premisses  the  more  surely  will 
your  conclusions  be  untrue.  Dr.  Abel,  as  I 
shall  presently  show,  is  not  entirely  blameless 
as  r^ards  the  verification  of  his  data,  which 
have  sometimes  been  too  hastily  picked  up 
tcom  lexicons,  vocabularies,  and  even  more 
queetionable  sources.  But  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  chief  blame  must  be  tiirown  upon 
the  present  state  of  Egyptian  philolt^. 
The  science  is  still  in  ite  infancy.  Sohwarize 
knew  but  the  rudimente  of  the  ancient 
language,  and  was  unable^  for  instance,  to 
verify  his  very  improbable  theory  that  the 
vowel  a  in  many  Coptic  words  was  derived 
from  an  ancient  o,  the  fact  being  the  reverse. 
But  we  have  as  yet  no  better  book  than  that 
of  Sehwartw.  The  stodente  of  the  elder 
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laDgnage  have  made  bat  litlJe  tim  of  Coptic 
except  as  an  iiistniment  for  deoiplifliuig  and 
guessing  at  the  meaning  of  {deK^lyphic 
croups.  In  this  they  hare  been  wonder- 
fallj  snoceasfol ;  but  deciphmoent  and  sac- 
eesoful  interpretation  of  texts  are  &r  firom 
couatitating  philolc^cal  science.  A  very 
sble  decipherer  may  be  a  very  indifferent 
^Uolcwist.  The  reasons  Thick  the  ablest 
Egyptologista  sometimea  for  their 

opinions  vonld  luinB  eontraipt  upon  their 
science  if  propounded  \xSan  una  maeamon 
of  G^nmandBopp.  BreryonekoowBthat 
in  a  Latin  or  Qreek  word  the  vowels  ma;  be 
Tery  different  irom  those  in  the  ocnreBpond- 
ing  word  of  the  primitire  lodo-European 
langoHge.     Neither  French,  Spaaish,  nor 
Italian  vowels  are  neceasari^  identical  with 
their  Zadn  or^finiUs.    The  French  say /aim 
for  fames,  trote  for  fow,  pied  for  j)e».  But 
when  Coptic  rowels  are  found  to  be  different 
from  the  corresponding  rowels  in  ancient 
Egyptian,  the  inference  drawn  is  that  the 
ancient  I^^tian  vowel  letters  had  no  fixed 
sound.    **  ChampolUon,"  says  the  late  U.  de 
Boug6,  "  bit  bun  remarqaer  que  le  mdme 
eigne  correepond  auz  divers  sons  voyelles  de 
la  langne  oopte."   This  is  true  enough ;  but 
it  is  equally  true  that  each  of  ^  vowels  of 
tiie  latin  word  Mj^mw  corresponds  to  an  a 
in  an  older  language,  which  is  not  a  proof 
that  this  a  was  "  une  voyelle  vague,"  which, 
if  written,  might  represent  all  vowel  sounds 
ici'fAotU  ditHnetion.    Consonants  are  disposed 
of  with  equal  fikoility.     Most  Egyptian 
feminines  (not  aU)  end  in  t ;  but  as  this 
i  is  not  found  at  Hie  end  of  the  Coptic 
derivativea,  it  is  quietly  pat  aside  as  non- 
phonetic.   Bven  Brugsch-Bey,  in  his  Qeo- 
■graphieal  IHetionartf,  nabitually  leaves  out 
the  final  <  in  his  transcriptions  of  femi- 
nine names.   The  old  Egyptian  word  for 
nainn  iB  hesmen\  bat  as  the  final  n  is  not 
found  in  the  coixeraondisg  Coptic  word,  any 
more  thui  tiie  a  v£  nomm  in  its  Italian  or 
French  derihrativeB,  it  is  boldly  dedared  to 
be  "  snperfinouB,"  and  on  the  strength  of 
E^Tptians  using  "superflnous"  letters 
it  is  proposed  to  identify  the  word  kamen 
with  fcam,  "black."    We  might  argue  in 
the  same  way  that  as  French  words  (such  as 
jour,  hiver^  cor)  never  bear  a  trace  of  the 
final  num,  nu,  in  the  corresponding  Jjatin 
originals,  these  finals  are  "superfluous," 
and  that  fumum  may  with  probability  be 
identified  with  fur,  "  a  thief."    It  is  high 
time  that  a  scholar  like  Dr.  Abel,  who  is 
acquainted  with  sdentifio  method,  should 
come  among  us  and  make  short  work  of 
such  mischievons  speculations. 

Dr.  Abel  nnfortnniUely  re^Kises  too  much 
oonfidence  in  bis  guides  in  hieroglyphic 
knowledge,  and  has  not  always  seen  that 
some  of  them  pulled  in  opposite  direcfciouB. 
There  are  not  many  points  on  which  Dr. 
Seyffiffth,  Mr.  Sharpe,  and  Brugsch-Bey 
would  agree  together.  The  same  word 
cannot  possibly  be  both  JUAOJI  JUt^^I 
w  at  p.  57,  and  mdjffru  as  at  p.  420,  with 
k  totally  difiSarent  meaning.  It  is  pleasaot, 
Wever,  as  ire  advance  in  the  book  to  see 
tfaat  all  traces  of  so  Uind  a  guide  as  Dr. 
Seyffiuili  have  entirely  disappeared,  and 
tliat  if  erroneous  information  has  been  ad. 
mitted  it  has  at  least  come  from  an  orthodox 
•nxoe.   It  ia^  asvoiheless,  vaxik  to  be 


regretted  that  instead  of  relying  upon 
second-hand  information  Dr.  Abel  nas  not 
gone  through  the  necessary  discipline  of  a 
certain  amount  of  independent  work  upon 
hieroglyphic  texts.  With  the  great  com- 
mand which  he  has  of  the  old  Egyptian 
vocabulary,  the  work  would  have  been  very 
light  indeed,  and  he  would  very  soon  have 
leamt  the  limits  within  which  our  knowledge 
of  tiie  language  is  absolutely  certain  and 
b^cmd  which  it  is  only  probable,  conjec- 
tural, or  simply  doubtful.  A  large  part  of 
the  vocabulary  is  as  certain  as  if  taken  from 
a  bilingual  glossary  of  the  age  of  Fsammi- 
tichns.  But  an  immense  number  of  words 
occur  but  once  or  twice,  and  their  meaning 
can  only  be  guessed  at  from  a  context 
which,  were  it  only  from  their  presence  in 
it,  may  be  very  imperfectly  understood. 
I  am  obliged  to  say  that  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  Dr.  Abel's  hieroglyphic  ex- 
amples belongs  to  t^e  class  of  words  the 
meaning  of  which  is  aa  yet  merely  conjec- 
tural. 

Not  only  the  meaning  of  words  in  our 
hieroglyphic  vocabularies,  but  their  very 
form  is  often  doubtfal.    The  fkult  is  some- 
times that  of  one  of  oar  hasty  scholars,  who 
has  jumbled  together  two  or  more  words  or 
parts  of  words,  and  thus  made  up  an  imagi- 
narv  one  which  never  existed.   Kot  a  few 
such  mistakes  have  already  been  pointed 
out,  while  othera  await  their  destined  hour. 
Some  are  simply  blunders  of  old  Egyptian 
scribes.    The  inscriptions  on  public  monu- 
ments are  correct  enough.   But  flus  is  not 
always  the  case  with  sepulchral  inscriptions, 
which  -were  not  intended  to  be  seen,  and  are 
often  most  oardesaly  written.   Still  less  is 
it  the  ease  with  papyri.    Some  of  these, 
evidently  written  m)m  dictation,  are  aa  full 
of  blnnders  as  the  most  ignorant  schoolboy's 
exercise.    Manv  texts  were  executed  by 
artists  who  no  longer  understood  the  lan- 
guage they  were  copying.   All  the  forms 
used  in  these  documents  have  naturally 
found  their  way  into  our  vocabnlaries,  and 
do  no  harm  there  as  long  as  they  are  let 
alone.   Mumpsimm  is  no  obstacle  to  the 
right  interpretation  of  sumpnmus,  or  of  any 
other  word.    The  mischief  begins  when  a 
theory  is  bmlt  upon  mw?ipmmu«.  Our 
vocabularies  must  be  thoroughly  weeded 
before  theorira  can  be  safely  built  upon 
thran.    Every  fbrm  must  undergo  a  rigid 
process  of  verification.    Kow,  there  is  one 
net  about  Egyptian  inscriptions  (particu- 
larly the  highly  decorated  ones)  which  re- 
quires to  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  before 
we  indulge  in  such  speculations  as  those  of 
Dr.  Abel.    Mistakes  discovered  in  an  in- 
scription after  a  sentence  was  completed 
very  seldom  appear  to  have  been  corrected. 
But  when  the  Egyptian  painter  or  sculptor 
discovered  that  he  had  jwt  omitted  a  letter, 
instead  of  spoiling  the  beauty  of  his  work 
by  an  erasure,  he  simply  added  the  letter  to 
the  one  last  ^mcuted.  One  of  the  necessaxy 
consequences  of  this  practice  is  that  ever  so 
many  Egyptian  words  may  be  fbund  written 
with  leibbers    tnnsposed.    A  pronominal 
snfBx  is  sometimes  found  in  the  middle  of  a 
word  instead  of  the  end  of  it.    The  letters 
of  thesu£Bx  itself  are  sometimes  transposed — 
MS,  for  instance,  instead  of       hena-ns^  in- 
stead o£  hma4m.   These  are  not  instanoes 


of  metathesis,  bat  of  corrupt  orthography, 
and  they  are  innumerable.  They  are  for 
the  mo^t  part  at  once  detected  scholars 
whose  knowledge  of  the  language  consists 
in  fiuniliarity  with  the  whole  range  of  the 
existing  literature;  but  as  many  of  them 
have  crept  into  the  vocabularies,  they  are 
sure  to  lead  astray  any  speculative  philo- 
logist who  pats  his  trust  in  such  provisional 
catalogues  of  words. 

But,  if  Dr.  Abel's  speculations  necessarily 
suffor  in  consequence  of  his  assnming  that 
his  hiercttlyphio  data  have  bem  duly  sifted 
and  verified  by  other  schoUurs,  we  mvht  at 
least  hope  that  all  his  other  data  had  been 
severely  tested  and  verified  by  himself. 
This,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  by  no  means 
the  case.  His  readers  must  verify  all  the 
data  for  themselves,  whether  these  data  be- 
long to  the  Coptic  or  to  the  old  Egyptian 

{)eriod.  Without  this  they  are  sure  to  be 
ed  astray.    The  absolute  necessity  of  veri- 

r'  '  g  all  the  supposed  fitcts  from  which 
Abel's  conclusions  are  drawn  will  be 
best  understood  on  minutely  examining  two 
passages,  one  of  which  meets  us  at  the  very 
threshold  of  his  investigations,  while  the 
other  has  been  taken  at  nui^m  from  a 
more  adfaaced  part  of  his  work. 

The  first  chapter  of  the  first  book  is  de- 
voted to  the  Sahidioword  JUte,  "truth," 
"truthful."  This,  like  almost  all  other 
Coptic  words  relating  to  truth  and  justice, 
is  derived  from  the  old  Egyptian  mat,  and  no 
one  has  hitherto  attempted  to  trace  the 
etymolc^  farther  back.  Dr.  Abel  treats  us 
to  the  following  speculation. 

The  old  Egyptian  word  beh  signifies 
"stick,"  "beat,"  and  has  its  equivalents  in 
the  Coptic  IIA^,  concutere,  .^^IkcuII,  bacu. 
lus.  The  change  of  letter  from  n  and  £. 
into  JUL  is  extremely  frequent ;  we  are  con- 
sequently justified  in  referring  AJt^g^, 
brachium,  to  beh,  pulsare,  peh,  assequi, 
pexa,  percutere,  scindere.  AJLA^I,  bra- 
chium, becomes  "cubitus,"  and  in  the  forms 
emxa,  metiri,  mdk,  considerare,  acquires  the 
meanings  "  measure,  weigh,  consider."  The 
next  step  which  our  root  ti^es  is  to  drop  its 
guttural,  and  Dr.  Abel  gives  us  instances  of 
tiie  loss  of  gutturals  bow  in  the  (miaut  and 
in  the  ausUivi  of  words.  We  thus  obtain 
the  words  ma,  metiri,  pariter,  aequalitas, 
JULA,  XJL€j  JULHI,  qualitas,  qoantitas,  sub- 
stantia, as  immediately  derived  from 
JtlLA£,I,  brachium,  and  mediately  from  behf 
IlA^j  &AK(JOrT,  pulsare,  baculns. 

Of  this  highly  wrought  chain  there  is  not 
a  single  link  which  on  being  tested  does 
not  at  once  crumble  into  dust.  The  old 
Egyptian  beh  does  not  signify  "  stick,  beat." 
The  noun  heTiet  signifies  a  fan,  and  tbe  verb 
&eA  means  "  blow  away,"  "  scatter,"  ."  dis- 
perse," not  with  a  stick,  but  with  the  wind 
of  a  fan.  There  is  no  such  Coptic  word  as 
TTA^P,,  concutere,  pulsare.  The  only  autho- 
rity for  it  which  I  know  is  a  referwice  in 
Peyron's  Lexicon  to  Sirach  xxii.,  13,  where, 
according  to  a  certain  MS.  eqa]Ann^.^q 
corresponds  to  the  GrreekcvryctTtmy/iyairov. 
But  as  the  natural  Coptic  equivalent  here  is 
eqcyAItttA^CJ  there  is  reason  to  suspect  a 
cl^ical  error,  and  on  veS&c^pg  to  Tattara's 
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iLexioon  it  will  be  foand  that  Siivch  xni.,  13, 
is  the  very  phioe  quoted  as  the  authority  for 
ItA^,  The  confuaion  between  th^  letters 
n  and  n  is  not  uncommon  in  MSS.  .&^KCUn 
is  not  baenluB  but  a  "bammer"  in  the 
Sabidio  text  of  Job  zli.,  20,  oonwpondiog 
to  the  Greek  a^vpa.  It  has  no  ooiinexion 
vbatever  iritii  &eA,  peb,  or  pexa ;  ^oe  baa 
heh,  to  "  blow  away,"  the  least  connexion 
with  peh,  to  "  arriye  at."  There  is  no  aoob 
word  either  in-  Old  Egyptian  or  in  CJoptio  as 
XJL&.^i,  brachinm,  though  such  a  word  may 
be  found  in  Dr.  Seyffarth'a  imaginary  voca- 
bulary. There  is  such  a  word  in  the  sense 
of  cubit,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  its 
being  et^ologically  allied  either  to  the 
word  which  Dr.  Abd  calls  emxa,  or  to  the 
word  which  he  reads  emek ;  nor  is  there  the 
least  relatioDshLp  between  these  two  words. 
The  instances  which  be  qnotes  in  evidence 
of  the  £e^1  of  the  gattural  at  the  beginning 
or  end  of  words  are  all  wrong  ;  leket,  a  fan, 
has  no  connexion  with  iaa,  a  palm,  branch, 
which  is  probably  an  older  word ;  no  Coptic 
word  connected  with  n,  abscondere, 

has  dropped  iia  gatbnral,  U7&cy  signifies 
"  sleep,"  and  is  in  no  way  derived  from  it ; 
U>n,  nameras,  comes  &om  the  Old  IJgyptian 
ap,  whereas  K(U&,  multiplex,  comas  ftom 
another  Egyptian  root  Jet^  :  <f  (JU^,  2tOgj, 
from  the  older  qdhu,  have  not  dropped  their 
aspirate  to  become  ^o,  XI.  The  latter 
word  really  means  "  take,"  and  conies  from 
the  old  Egyptian  t'ai, 

I  now  ;»S8  to  aoothw  portion  of  Dr. 
Abel's  work,  and  hero  we  shall  find  onr- 
aelves  on  purely  Coptic  groand.  He  wishes 
at  page  313  to  show  how  the  sense  of  words 
is  modified  by  the  addition  of  the  suffix  l 
in  the  Memphitic,  or  6  in  the  Sabidic  dialect. 
The  examples  to  which  he  refers  us  arethese: — 
ke^n,  plangere,  ne^lll,  deplorare  ;  oq, 
premere,  (juqe,  domare;  c£,  sapere,  c&W, 
discere,  C^Ae,  do^re ;  ceK,  trahere,  CUJKI, 
decerpere,  messem  facere ;  TUJCTT  insererej 
TCOiTe,  plantare ;  c^cy,  dividere,  ^KWZIj 
mmpen ;  <^^I|  bi&riam  dividere ; 

cgoan,  accipere,  ttjU5nr,  emere,  xne,  ac- 
quirere ;  -6a*K,  tondere,  J^COKI,  mordere ; 
X£\  induere,  (T'^>ve,  amioire;  2£eX, 
deponere,  XCOtoXe,  colligerenvas,  XtUtoXl, 
deponere  se,  hospitari;  2CtW2C,  abscindere, 
<rcoxe,  offodere.  "  A  general  notion  ap- 
.plied  to  something  definite  acquires  strength 
correspondiog  to  the  activity  which  it  calls 
into  play."  "Beklagen  wird  beweinen, 
drangen  wird  zwingen ;  wissen  wird  lehren ; 
theilen  wird  brechen ;  pfliicken  wird  emten ; 
nefamen  wird  kanfen  and  eriangen,  n.  s.  w." 
Let  US  now  verify  some  of  these  instances. 
.  What  authoriiy  is  there  for  neg^n, 
and  for  distiogoishing  it  firom  rtC^TII? 
Peyron  simply  refers  to  Joel  i.,  13,  "  apud 
La  Grow."  But  on  referring  to  Joel  i.,  13, 
in  7^ttam*8  edition  of  the  Minor  Prophets, 
the  reading  there  is  Ite^ni !  and  "  plan- 
gere," "  deplorare,"  turn  out  to  be  merely 
tmudations  of  the  sune  word.. 


Oqis  not  simply  pramere,  it  corresponds  to 
the  very  energetic  word  iKQXijitiv  in  the  only 
passage  (Gen.,  xl.  11)  where  I  can  find  it; 

and  the  AralnO  j-oe^  which  has  exactly  the 
same  signification,  is  given  by  the  Sahidic 
Scala  as  the  meaning  of  (U&€,  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  Hemphitic  (AKJI. 

Where  has  CtMKX  the  force  of  "  messem 
facere"?  Both  CGK  and  cOMfl  have, 
among  other  meanings,  that  of  "gather- 
ing," and  they  are  certainly  used  synony. 
mously.  Jacob  says  to  his  sons  (Gbn. 
xxxi.,  46),  "  '  Gather  stones,'  and  they  ga- 
thered stones  and  made  a  hoKp,"  CGK  Ubni 

It  is  not  tame  that  rrcu  (T^oommonly  means 
**  inserere  "  as  distingiusbed  from  TMtTe, 
"  plantare."  The  ordinary  meanings  of 
both  are  "adjungere,  annectere,  affigere." 
Peyron  gives  TOJiT'  the  sense  of  "  inse- 
rere ;  "  bat  he  adds  '*  plantam  silvestrem," 
with  a  reference  to  Zoega,  page  599.  On 
verifying  this  reference  two  parallel  pas- 
sages will  be  foond,  in  one  of  which 
TOtT,  and  in  the  other  TOJtf^  is  used. 
Zoe^a  observes: — "utroque  loco  XO(J^  vel 
TCUtf  Gesttfiwf«rd,wutfw."  Li  Psalm Izziz.., 
8,  the  Sabidio  version  has  TCCT'  in  tiie 
sense  of  plantare,  while  the  Memphitic  has 

4>^^,  efrtOCy  and  $tX)3CI  equally'  signify 
dividing  and  breaking. 

cgcjun  niteans  *'buy"  quite  as  much  as 
OjOOni.  All  countries  came  to  Egypt 
(Gen.  xli.,  57)  to  buy  ^ofCUTt  from  Joseph. 
eTOJton  is  a  purchaser.  The  form 
gfUini  oocars  veiy  rarely  indeed*  except 
with  a  totalfy  dMerent  e^ppaohgjf  bat 
cyUDTie  n  7007  is  simply  monum  nua- 
pere. 

Why  does  Dr.  Abel  confine  himself  to 
.^)(JUKI  when  he  baa  the  forms  ^ji^JCe, 
pjCKe,  ^eeK€,  g^tCOOKe  beftwro  him? 
Can  these  be  shown  to  have  a  meaning  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  .^OOK  ? 

Induere  and  amwire  are  absolutely  identi- 
cal terms  when  they  represent  xgK  or 

Ts  2CeX,depcnere,  connected  with  3C0X0>»e, 
colligere  nvas.  I  think  not;  but  at  all 
events  it  is  not  the  final  e  which  gives  the 
sense  of  vintage,  for  this  sense  is  found  both 
in  <reX  and  in  {TuuX  and  in  the  cognate 

gtoX. 

XCUX  has  the  sense  of  hewing  oub — 
which  in  certain  contexts  is  equivalent  to 
digging — e.g.,  digging  or  hewing  out  a  well. 
That  the  sense  of  oiggmg  is  acquired  through 
the  employment  of  6  as  a  suffix  is  a 
gratuitous  assamption. 

Dr.  Abel's  readers  will  stfter  this  hardly 
require  fiirther  proof  of  the  neoessity  of 
extreme  caution  in  accepting  the  data  which 
he  lays  before  them.  Beaders,  howevei^ 
who  will  auak  for  themselTes,  and  will  not 
shrink  from  the  labour  of  mpplpag  to  iboM 


data  that  sifbin^  pcocees  which  is  the  in^ 
dispensable  prehmuiaKy  to  all  ^leoalatioB, 
will  not  £uf  to  derive  profit  from  a  book  ao 
overflowing  with  material  for  tiionifht,  ao 
ingenioos  and  so  suggesttve; 

The  less  ambitious,  but  not  the  less  nsefol 
and  instruotive,  parts  of  the  work  consist  of 
Coptic  extracts,  sometimes  of  an  extremely 
interesting  character,  illastrative  of  the  use 
of  certain  words  expressive  of  troth,  jnstice, 
goodness,  - and  kindred  notions.  .  Witii  the 
general  prmciples  enunciated  in  the  Introd  no- 
tion I  do  not  si^qsose  anj  philelofficiU  scholar 
would  be  diapowd  to  qnan^  Dr.  Abel  is  a 
very  laborious  as  well  as  a  very  acute  and 
briUiant  scholar,  and  the  present  work  will 
probably  before  long  be  BDCoe«Led.l^  oth«a 
of  more  permanent  value. 

P.  LB  FiOl  BlKODT. 


SCIBNCS  NOTES. 


Tee  death  ia  announced  of  Prof.  Rokitanshy,  the 
diBtanguished  pathcdonst,  and  author  <3i  researches 
m  the  snl^eot  cf  dioUfa. 

American  Jowmad  of  Mathematict  Pure  and 
Applied.  Editor  in  Ohifif,  J.  J.  Sylvester,  LLJ)., 
P.R.e.  "Vol.  I.,  No.  1.  (Baltimore.)  If,  in  ac- 
cordance with  "  the  fondnetB  and  toiwii^  notioiiB 
of  mathematicians,"  ws  hold  with  the  anciflnt 
Greeks  that  "mhil  matbematiciB  inluatriua" 
(Cic,  Tutc,  IHtp.,  i.,  S),  it  is  our  hounden  dut^r  to 
welcome  every  publication  which  has  fox  its  object 
the  extensiou  of  the  hoandaries  of  the  already 
ample  territory  comprised  in  the  term  "Mathe- 
matica  Pure  and  Applied."  This  latest  birth,  as 
it  ia  the  most  beautiful  la  its  external  featurea^ 
bids  iair  to  be  a  match  for  its  Old  World  swtezB  in 
-its  mental  c^oalities.  The  name  of  Prof.  Sylvester 
■as  chief  editor  is  guarantee  that  jre  sfaul  have 
ideolj^ofori^iiality;  and,  instead  of  nodg^  him 
to  our  Ameitcaa  connns,  we  are  glad  to  see  that, 
though  lost  for  a  time  to  us,  his  great  powers  are 
not  Ukely  to  rust  in  inacavity.  '  The  primary 
object  of  this  new  SoxaaA  Is  the  puUication  of 
original  investifntions  *,  to  ensure  a  sufficiency  of 
each  matter,  tiie  eolamns  are  open  to  forMga 
mathematicians.  In  addition,  eondaa  ibstracts 
are  to  be  giren  of  matters  and  of  memoizs  diffi- 
cult of  access  to  American  students.  A  novel 
feature  is  that  this  is  the  only  mathematical 
journal  in  the  iE^liah  lanf^uage  which  ia  pub- 
lished in  the  quarto  form.  This  size,  objectionable 
perhaps  in  some  respects,  has  undoubtedly  great 
advantages  in  others :  for  instance,  in  the  case  of 
the  many  long  pieces  of  mathematical  wc^k  to  bo 
seen  in  this  very  number.  ProfL  I^awcomb, 
oanying  on  some  rasesrehes  began  in  his  "  £le- 
mentary  Theorems .  relating  to  the  Oeoinetiy  of  a 
^tace  of  Three  Dimenuonsj  and  of  uniform  positive 
Curvature  in  theFourtii  Dunensioa,"  discusses  the 
special  case  "  if  a  fourth  dimension  were  added  to 
space,  a  closed  material  surface  (or  shell)  could  he 
turned  inside  out  by  rimple  flexure,  without 
either  stretching  or  tearing."  The  subject  of 
"  the  flexure  of  spaces  "  has  recently  occupied  the 
attention  of  Mr.  0.  J.  Monro  in  this  coontry. 
In  the  next  twenty-two  pages  Mr.  G.  W.  Hul 
contributes  a  paper  (No.  1)  "Researches  in  the 
Lunar  Theory.  He  remarks  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  writers  have  viewed  the  problem  from  the 
standpoiut  of  practical  astronomy  rather  than  of 
mathematics :  thor  object  compelling  them  to  go 
over  the  whole  field,  they  have.n^ected.to  nottoe 
many  minor  points  of  great  interest  to  the  mathe- 
matician, simply  becaiise  the  knowledge  of  them 
was  unneceeeary  for  the  formation  of  tables.  The 
pfiper  will,  we  believe,  well  lepajr  perosaL  Dr. 
Eddy  eonnders  a  theoiem  expresahig  the  xelaUon- 
sbip  between  themomtats  of  flexnreof  a  stnk|1it 
elastio  girder  at  diree  suooearive  polatB,  pubUs&ed 
hy  Olapeym  (Otsyte  JMsii  l^S?^^  «  gnw* 
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nlind  f(»m,  as,  fw  isBtonee,  iriien  tk&  loading  is 
distributed  in  hnjmmnat  -wlisteTerr  e&tber  con- 
tinuously or  discoatiniioiidly  i  when  the  cross  sac- 
tion  of  the  jpiider  chsngM  uniformly  or  at  in- 
terraleif  &&  (following  Winkler,  Weyxauoh,. and 
other  authors).  Bar  Wdchold  hasdghteen  jKiges 
allotted  to  his  aohition  of  the  iireoaeible  ease, 
^nie  history  of  this  article  ii  somewhat  unasnal. 
We  shoaU  pneame  H  mm  fliStBalmiitted  for  pub* 
tication  in  GeimaOT';  if  so,  it  was  anbssqueatly 
aubmitted  to  the  ^xflwdi  Aeademy  of  Seiencee, 
and  then  to  tlks  London » Matbemattoiil  Society. 
Thia  society  ■  eoirtientad  ItseU  with  publishing  sn 
abetzact  of  tbe  preseut  paper  in  tiie  Append  to 
Tol.  viu.  of  Its  I^oceedmgB,  The  paper  possesses 
•ome  novelty  and  interest,  and  we  congratulate  the 
author  in  hiving  thus  got  his  paper  into  so  good  a 
port  at  Ust.  tLb  next  eontrihonoo  is  from  I^f. 
Oayley,  and  is  headed  "  JDoidarats  snd  Sogves- 
tioDs.  No.  1.  The  Tbaoiv  of  QrajBrn."  It  doee 
not  tske  up  twDpsgesaBd  a-hai£  Tha  author  has 
iurCher  considered  tha  sutuect,  and  at  the  May 
meeting  of  the  liondon  Ibtnematical  Sodety  prfr- 
aented  a  paper  in  which  he  "goes  in"  for  a 
"yun»^feometiical "  repiesentation  of  group  sub- 
atitutions.  Prof.  H.  A.  Rowland  has  a  note  on 
the  "Theory  of  ESecMc  Absorption. 
**  In  experioMiriaiig  wlh  Laydea  jars,  telegcspb-«abl«i, 
and  eoadanseis  of  other  fbnas  in  irfiieh  Uieie  is  a 
•olid  dieleabrie  after  a  complete  disclvuge,  a  portion 
of  the  charge  reappears,  and  forms  irhat  is  koovit  as 
the  residual  diuge.  This  has  generally  been,  ex- 
I>IaiDed  tnr  siroporiag  that  a  portion  of  the  charge  vas 
coBdaeted  betov  the  saiAMS  of  4^dieketri«  sad  that 
cUs  was  aftanrBdicoDtetadbMA:  again  to  kifinav 
INMtiea.'* 

This  angsmtioB  Pio£  Bowland  eonelades  to  be 
&lm.  Woddqg  &om  what  is  givea  in  Maxwell 
(Slectrieity  and  Magnetwii),  he  proposes  to 
"slightly  extend  the  subject  beyond  its  present 
state  and  to  gire  the  genemi  method  of  still  fur- 
ther extonfing  it."  Dr.  Mansfield  Meniman,  in 
his  Tecently  pnbhdied  Hst  of  writioge  relating  to 
the  method  of  least  sqoares,  barely  mentions 
Ferrero's  Enmmm  del  rnttoHo  dn  quad- 
rati,  Mr.  dhadss  8.  Poxce  cfHuiden  that  in  this 
treatise  the  subject  is  for  the  first  time  set  upon 
its  true  and  ample  basis,  and  so  in  five  pages  he 

Sires,  as  may  be  imagined,  a  highly  favourable 
escription  of  it  But  the  pace  de  rinttance  ia  the 
Editor's  own  memoir  "On  an  Application  of -the 
new  Atomic  Theory  to  the  mphieal  Repreeebta- 
tion  of  tha  Znnriaiits  and  Oorariants  of  Binary 
QnaaticB;  with  three  Ammtdioei."  This  occupies 
41  page*  oat  of  104,  and  is  not  finished.  Fortu- 
■atuj,  wa  at*  aaTod  ^  kboor  of  attempting  to 
dsBcnoe  this  xidi  contribution,  as  Dr.  Sylvester 
has  himself  ctmtributed  the  gist  of  it  to  tiie 
columns  of  a  contempoiary  (Nature,  February  7, 
1S7S,  p.  384).  We  detect  a  nlse  reference  in  the 
Postscript  (p.  88) ;  for  Hazch  U,  1876,  resd  Peb- 
niar^  14.  rKm  the  hare  outline  wa  have  giveii 
it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  sufficient  variety  pre> 
sented  in  thia  cqpening  number,  and  aU  weUwiahera 
to  tha  study  of  mathematical  smence  will  bid  this 
latest  birth  good-speed,  and  thank  the  en- 
h^hteoed  Uberality  of  the  trustees  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  UniTersity,  who  have  prompted  the 
oDoertakiog  and  guaranteed  a  eonsiaerable  portion 
of  the  peetmiary  risk  attendant  npon  it.  The 
Amerieaii  matkematieianf  have  lately  made  great 
strides;  waa^Botnaxt  to  hen  of  thsir  baadiqg 
thetnaalvee  fogttlMr^  in  the  iKOtheB^iood  of  an 
AjDsrioiB  MitiiiiiiiatiiiTil  Sotsety* 


nuxoiOftT. 

K.Ov.  BB  HamLBS  has  jost  brooght  oat  tiie  third 
sad  last  Tolame  of  his  tnivlationof  the  Zendavesta. 
It  coBtaina  the  reoudniag  Taahts  (zi.-xu.),  the 
Afrin-PatgkambaT'Zartwiht,  at  blessing  pro- 
Eonneed  by  Zarsthostra  <m  his  royal  protector 
Vi^tafpa ;  the  collections  of  the  smaller  liturgical 
ptCM  and  prayers,  called  Nydiiht,  Jfrin*,  and 
GdAi;  the  Sirtaek,  or  eslendtf;  and  the  smaller 
i^Bsnta  The  two  tngansM  ot  Tashta 


stitatiog  the'  :iileatyvfir*t  snd-  tweaty^^eoood 
Yashti  m  Westergsaid's  edition  of  the  Zendateita 
had  already  hem  tnndsted  by  M.  de  Harles  in 
tbe  second  volume  6f  his  wock,  under  the  heading 
SaM«ikt»^mlbk  Of  the  VlMd^Taiht,  (xziv. 
in  Westergaard^B '  edition),  £wrl«i  pfesents  us 
with  tiie  first  tnmslalaon,  ss  Spiegel  had  omitted 
this  piece  in  his  German  verrion  of  the  Aveata,  on 
account  of  .the  oosrupt  state  in  which  its  text 
has  come  down  to.  us.  This,  as,  indeed,  aU  the 
taashitions  ctmtained  in  the  pieaent  Tolume,  is 
done  with  great,  care ;  nor  do  the  peculiar  views 
of  the  author  on  some  general  points  of  Zend 
philology,  which  have  given  rise  to  some  ob- 
jections against  psits  of  the  matter  contained  in 
the  first  two  vahunss  (v.  AcA]>BMT,Ma^  26, 1877), 
enter  at  all  into  the  tranaktiona  which  this  last 
volume  contains.  In;  an  introductory  chapter 
M.  de  Harles  has  revived  the  question. as  to  the 
historical  or  legendary  character  of  the  national 
heroes  of  Iran,  as  ntentionad  iotthe  Yashtt.  He 
is  a  strong  upholder  ot  the  daima  o£  the 
Eavanides,  at  IsasL  to  historical  leoUty:  quite 
rightiy,  as  legEvds  Vi^^pa,  the  friend  of  Zsm- 
thustm,  and  nis  &thw  Aurvala^pa;  but  what  of 
EavaU9a— the  K&vyaU^anas  of  the  Veda— tuid 
of  the  immortal  Eava  Hu^va,  tha  friend  of  the 
god  Haoma,  who  proceeds  direct  to  heaven  at  the 
end  of  his  reign  ?  Not  even  the  exact  character 
of  the  relations  existing  between  Zlorethuatra  and 
Yi9t(l9ps  can  be  determined*  and  it  is  certainly 
Btranga  that  in  ike  VUhtd^Tasht  Viftafpa.  is 
coDstantiy  addressed  by  Zafethuatra  as  his  "  son." 
On  the  other  hand,  we  quite  agree  with  M.  de 
Harlez,  when  he  vindicates  the  recently  contested 
claims  of  Zarethustra  to  the  character  of  a  true 
historical  personage.  M.  de  Hulez  has  in  the 
press,  for  the  use  of  students  of  the  Zend  language, 
a  Manual,  which  ia  to  be,  it  seems,  a  very  com- 
prehenrive  work,  somewhat  in  the  style  of  Justi's 
Matt^uch  der  Zendwpradh*.  We  have  further  to 
mention,  as  additions  to  the  list  of  recent  works 
on  Zend  Philology  given  in  the  Aoadeut  of  May 
25,  tiiat  Dr.  Wiihelm  has  published  a  grammatical 
treatise  on  the  denominative  verbs  m  the  Zend 
language,  and  Dr.  West  a  new  and  considerably 
enlarged  edition  of  Dr.  Haug'a  well-known 
essays  for  Mr.  Triibner's  Oriental  Series ;  of  the 
latter  work  we  shall  ^ve  a  more  detailed  notice 
hereafter. 

DU  ehornehe  Teelmik  im  ^photiet^  Vcm  O. 
Muff.  (Halle.)  However  much  he  may  be  in- 
cUned  to  disagree  with  the  antbo*  on  certain 
points,  no  student  of  8o|^ooles  will  fail  to  acknow- 
ledge the  usefulness  of'  this  volume.  The  jveciee 
eomposition  and  anrangement  of  the  chtnrDS,  and 
its  movements  on  tile  st^e,  are  among  the  most 
obscure  points  oonseeted.  with  the  Greek  drama. 
In  this  httie  vpork  the  author  has  collected  the 
scraps  of  knowledge  which  have  oome  down  to  us 
on  the  sulnect  into  a  very  intelligible,  if  not  always 
very  eonvinotDg,  account  ■,  and  ne  has  then  takm 
each  play  of  Sophocles  in  detail,  and  given,  from 
his  point  of  view,  a  minute  account  of  the  afition 
of  the  chorus  in  it.  Herr  Muff  is  inclined  to  give 
a  vrider  scope  than  is  usual  among  writen  on  this 
subject  to  tiie  use  of  the  semi-ehoros  and  the 
dismbntioB  of  certun  lyrical  parts  of  the  drama 
among  the  indiridual  members  of  the  ehoros. 
Thus,  in  tiie  Ajax,  he  is  of -ojnnion  ^t  tiie  lyrical 
part  of  the  Fwodos  was  sung  in  such  a  manner 
that  one  half  the  chorus  gave  the  strophe,  the 
other  half  the  antistrophe,  while  the  two  united 
to  ring  tiie  epode.  In  the  first  Btssimon,  dso,  ho 
ia  inclined  to  make  a  similar  arrangement,  only 
that  here  the  chorus  remain  divided  during  the 
whole  of  the  singing ;  when,  that  is  over  they 
unite  and  "  advance  rrry>ffy^r»r  towards  the  stage." 
As  examples  of  lines  dirided  among  the  choreutae 
we  may  tdm  Aj.  S66»^  891-914,  037-^60, 
and  even  the  third  stasimon  nS&-lS22.  '  In  this 
distribution  tiie  number  of  the  chorus  ia  taken. at 
tvrelve.  Such  theories  are  phuisihle,  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  they  can  ^ver  beoome  beHter 
&an  plaiiriUe  ftsbriea^  untilm  an  in-  pbsttoMon 


ol  mocB  Acts  ahont  these  blatters  thati'  havo  at. 
present  fiUlen  to  our  lot  J'«r  imtanMi  .U 
obvious  tiiat  such  lines  as  :— 

qpttv  yc  iMtos  Koivotikouv  6fu)uap, 
irap  ivri^tfrai  viarvpitw  imrtfiOf  Fwy, 

which  Herr  Muff  idlote  to  a  ringle  member  of  the 
chorus,  eonld  be  spokm  by  a  number  of  men  with 
at  least  as  much  proprie^  as  by  one.  And'  when, 
on  p,  2,  tbe  author  says: If  only  twelve  choreoiae- 
appear  in  the  Aiax,  the  raasoa  is  to  be  sou^t  in- 
the  hisUH^cal  oev^opmait,"  one  is  tempted  to- 
ask,  Do  we  Inow  (1)  tb«  date  of  tb«  Aja*i  (3) 
the  'ftet  that  Saphodes  did  sot  iatfoMos  us' 
change  of  the  ohMoutae  from  twain  to  fifteen  in 
his  early  plays ;  (8)  th«  hat  that  there  are  tvslW' 
choreutae  in  the  AJax,  with  saffieient  certaia^  to 
speak  in  this  mannev P  This  want  of  evidenoels' 
the  weak  point  of  the  book,  or  rather  of  tbe  aul^ 
jeet  on  which  it  is  written.  The  authcr's  •m- 
genaifey,  indnstry,  and  clearness  of  statemaat  ata 
vorthy  of  the  highest  pnuae< 

M.  J.  BitTQViBR  has  published  a  BHUoffn^hie 
de  la  Oiansoo  de  Solana  (H^hronn :  Henninger), 
which  will  prove  useful,  not  oralj  to  those  inter- 
ested in  the  poem  itself,  but  to  most  stodents  of 
Old  French  language  and  literature.  The  work  ap- 
pears to  be  verv  complete,  comprising  liste  of  the 
mannscript^  of  editions  and  transUtions,  and  of 
historical,  literary,  and  |dutolog^oal  disawtetions, 
as  well  as  an  index  of  vrriters ;  a  not  unimportuit 
feature  is  the  prerise  indication  of  the  reviews 
whicb  have  appeared  of  most  of  the  works  enu- 
merated, thongn  some  of  the -articles  in  question 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject  or  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Roland.  It  is  eharaetsristic  that, 
though  the  oldest  and  best  manusoriptof  the  poem 
is  in  the  Bodleian,  hardly  a  single  English  contri- 
bution has  been  made  to  any  departaient  of  the 
extensive  literature  of  tbe  subject ;  the  only  omis- 
sion we  have  noticed  is  of  a  paper  by  Mr.  J. 
Shelly,  and  w«  regret  to  say  that  it  *do»-  not 
alfeot  the  value  of  KL  Bauquier  s  ctirful  pamphlet. 

(Jndsb  the  title  Itihasa:  or  a  Co^eetiofi  of 
Ueeful  Infojtnation  concerning  the ,  Nfitivef  of 
Csy/on  at  recorded  m  Aw:ient  HUtoriee  (Oolombo : 
Arnold  Dias ;  London :  Triibner  and  Co.),  Suman- 
gala  Unoaasd,  of  Woeligama,  has  published  in 
Sinhaleee  an  essay  on  the  Aryan  diwQ  of  his 
countrymen.  It  contf^Qs  an  edition  of  the  rixth 
chapter  of  tbe  MaKavantOy  with  numerous  notes,  and 
a  learned  discuaeioaofthose  passages  in  the  VMnUf 
Vdtfu  and  other  Furanas,  and  in  the  £am^fmut 
and  the  Ifnit'tisnM^  which  nfer.to  O^lon — all  the 
pasaagos  being  quoted  in  fiuU  from  MSS.  o{  Hum 
works  extant  in  that  ialand.  The  thorough 
aoqmtintance  of  many  of  the  Buddhist  prieets 
vrith  thur  own  Sinhalese  and  Pali  literature  is  well 
known,  but  this  essay  affords  unexpected  proof 
of  jscholarship  io  a  different  direction,  and 
also  of  the  .influance  of  Furopeaa  ideas  in 
the  rationalistic  explanation  whioh  -the  author 
gives  of  the  ancient  legands.  He  is  iairlv 
critical,  for  instance,  ia  the  resulte  whicn 
he  draws  from  the  eixth  chapter  of  the  MaAd- 
umtsa;  and  the  general  ooncloaioQ  to  which 
he  comes  is  identiou  with  that  arrived  ttt  Prof. 
Ohilders,  whose  papers  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Aidatic  Society  he  had  evidentiy  bot  seen.  It  is 
mattw  for  rcwret  that  this  interesting  essay  is  not 
written  in  a  knguage  more  genertdly  known. 

La  Parte  PrSoieuae  {Ad-Dourra  Ai-Fdkhira)  de 
QhatdUt  par  Lucien  Gautier  (Geneva:  H.  Geoxg), 
comprises  the  Arabic  text  and  French  version  of  a 
treatise  on  death  and  the  future  life,  resurrection, 
judgment,  and  hell,  &c^  by  the  celebrated  doctor 
ot  the  Sh&fe'y  sect,  El-Ghasftly,  who  died  earl^  in 
the  twelitt  century  A.D.  The  views  are  stnctiy 
Orthodox.  The  allegorical  descriptions  of  tiie 
Eonm  toe  taken  literallV  and  embellished  with 
pleasing  detdls.  The  book  Is  fttaons,  but  aC 
limes  entertaining,  eeperiaUy  i^heie'  tiie  believw 
on  -anvring-  tft  the  seventh  heaven  parrlea  the 
qoertioifrpatto  hlmirfth  aomo^ aeut«keBs=  and  a 
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oomidarable  Beam  of  humour.  H.  Gaatier  has 
edited  the  work  carefallj. 

Pbov.  a.  F.  Mshkbw  has  contriboted  to  the 
MSUmget  Anaiiquei,  tome  iii.,  a  deecription,  with 
engraviiiff,  of  a  magniflcent  Mc^hul  ooin,  which 
was  exhimied  at  the  Oriental  Oong^tesB  at  St 
Tebsahatg  in  1676.  The  piece  ie  in  eilTer  and  of 
great  nn  (more  than  three  ioches  in  diameter), 
and  preeente  a  moltitude  of  inacriptionB,  compris- 
ing the  whole  of  the  celebrated  Throne-Terse  of 
the  Koran,  the  profession  of  the  Unity  and  of  the 
BUSBion  of  Mohammed,  the  names  and  attributes 
of  the  four  orthodox  kh^ift,  seveial  pious  sen- 
tences and  verses  from  the  Koran,  hesidee  the 
usual  statements  of  date  and  mint — which  are 
Tebris,  724  a.h.— and  the  coniplimentarr  sentence 
about  the  king,  Abft-Sa'id  Behadnr  KhaUf  the 
Moghul  sovereign  of  Persia. 

M.  Bmsr  Sauvaibs  is  eontinuiog  his  re- 
searches into  Muslim  metroI<^.  He  has  just 
completed,  for  the  Royal  Asiatic  Sodety,  a  trans- 
lation of  certsin  parts  of  a  work  of  Hasan  El- 
Jabartv  on  weights,  &c.,  which  forms  a  valuable 
appendix  to  his  previoua  translation  of  the  curious 
treatise  on  weights  and  measures  by  Mar  Eliy&, 
Archbishop  of  Niaibin,  which  recently  appeared  in 
the  Journal  of  the  society. 

Fbot.  WijsTBirFELD  contannea  daUy  to  prove 
lus  title  to  the  epithet  "  indefiiti^Ue  "  with  which 
his  name  is  indiasolubly  associated  in  the  mind 
of  every  Orientalist.  It  was  but  a  short  time  ago 
that  we  noticed  his  completion  of  El-Bekri's  geo- 
graphical dictionary,  and  of  his  own  history  of 
uie  Governors  of  Egypt.  Since  then  he  has  im- 
mediately produced  a  eat^ogtu  rmtcmti  of 
"  TranslatuHis  of  Arabic  Worin  into  Latin  sinee 
the Elevoith Oentaty "(pie  Ueberttbamem  sm- 
UwAer  Wirie  m  da»  ZateinkcAe  tat  detn  XL 
Ji^hundert,  Yon  F.  Wustenfeld.  QStttngen: 
IHetarich) — a  task  which  much  needed  to  be  done. 
The  Butgect  is  not  one  to  make  the  book  in  itself 
veiT  iotatesting ;  but  its  importance  to  hutorians 
of  European  civilisation  has  of  late  b^un  to  be 
recognised.  The  list  of  traqslatora  comprisee  the 
names  of  Constantiaus  Africanns,  Adelardus 
Bathoniensis,  Joannes  Ocreatns,  Stephanus,  Jo- 
hannes Hispanus,  Dominicus  Gundisalvi,  Katon 
Tibortinus,  Robertas  ReUnenus,  Fetrus  Tole- 
tanus,  Qerardus  Oremonensis,  Alii^us  Anglicus, 
Hermannus  Alemannns,  Marcus  Toletanus,  An- 
dreas AJpagoB  Bethineodi^  and  many  other 
worthies:  and  their  tnnelationB  vera  done  Atom 
some  of  ue  most  celebrated  Aial^  works  on  i^di- 
dne,natunlscieiu!e,mathematiG8andpbilosophy,as 
wallas  from  those  Aialncvandonsof  the  Greek  which 
served  theseholar  of  the  Middle  .^[ss  for  his  Aris- 
totle, Hippocrates,  Galen,  Enciid,  ^lemy,  and  the 
rest,  until  the  menadi^  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Turks  roused  the  Italians'  zeal  for  Greek  MS.- 
honting.  What  though  the  Arabic  versions  were 
imperfect,  and  the  Latin  versions—doubly  trans- 
lated— still  more  imperfect  P  We  most  not  despise 
the  rude  instrument  which  helpMl  on  the  course  of 
the  education  of  Europe ;  and  that  something  had 
to  be  unlearnt  was  better  thui  that  Europe  saoiUd 
stand  Btill  for  some  centuries,  tiU  the  Turks  pleased 
to  Btir  up  the  manuscripts  of  Greece.  Thereforo, 
Prof.  Wiistenfeld  has  deserved  well  of  tJie  re- 
pablie  of  lett«s  in  compiling  this  careful  account 
of  the  Latin  translations  from  the  Arabic,  which 
ibzms  a  worthy  sectiiel  to  his  wwk  on  Arab 
medidne.  The  Pnnssor  quaintly  ends  with  the 
doggrel,  "HIc  peuna  sistel  lam.  labor  iste 
Tenuit  aatia  te.  ikna  Deo  et  tibi  Ohriste  I "  which 
suggests  that  he  was  somewhat  wsaiy  of  the  task 
he  had  set  himself. 

Die  HamUe  d-Zubeir.  Von  F.  WiiBtenfeld. 
(G&ttingen :  Bieteridi.)  We  have  but  now  noticed 
Prof.  Wiistenfeld's  TrtmOaUoiu  of  jirMo  Works 
into  Latm,  and  already  we  have  a  new  work  from 
his  hand.  It  is  a  detailed  history  of  the  fiunily 
of  Ez-Zubeyr^— one  of  the  most  {nominnit  houses 
in  the  ear^  histoiy  of  Islam.  like  tiie  prophet 
Slcdiammad,  "Eartiahsp  ms  deseended  in  the 


uxth  degree  from  Kosavy,  the  fiMuder  of  Metta 
and  the  father  <rf  the  Koreyah.  Ez^nbeyi  was 
among  the  eatBest  oon  verts  to  Islam,  and  was 
known  as  "the  Prophet's  friend  i**  for  Mohammad 
had  said, "  Eveiy  I^ophet  has  nis  special  friend, 
and  mine  is  Ez-ZuDeyr."  He  was  also  the 
first  to  draw  the  swota  for  the  Prophet;  for 
it  is  related  that  once  he  fancied  he  heard 
some  one  say  outside  his  house  that  Mohammad 
was  killed  by  the  Koreysh.  So  he  rushed 
out,  naked  as  he  was,  with  sword  in  hand, 
to  slay  any  of  the  Mekkuis  he  could  find.  On 
hia  way  he  met  the  Prophet,  who  reassured  him 
of  his  safety.  After  Mohammad's  death  he  de- 
clared for  'All,  and  it  was  long  before  he  could  be 
induced  to  acknowledge  Abu-Bekr.  He  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  and  was 
finaUv  assassinated  at  the  tdme  of  the  Battle  of 
the  (Auod.  Th»  wmk  inchides  a  grnplw  aceonnt 
cS  the  death  of -his  valiant  son  Hos^,  the  brother 
of  the  still  more  celebrated  'Abd-AUah,  who  for 
so  many  years  contested  tiie  khali&te  inth  the 
House  of  Omeyya :  this  part  of  the  book  is  g^ven 
in  the  Arabic  of  the  MnwaffitUyftt  of  Ed- 
Dimaahky,  as  well  as  in  German. 

JDfifubirA*  ami  other  AvtlrtUian  Langwtga. 
By  the  Ber.  W.  BidlOT.  Second  Edition.  (New 
Sonth  Wales :  Thos.  Richards ;  London :  Triibner.) 
This  is  a  valuable  book.  Our  scanty  acquaintance 
with  the  languages,  customs,  and  beliefs  of  the 
natives  of  Australia  would  oiake  us  grateful  for 
any  addition  to  our  knowledge  upon  the  sul^eet, 
but  when  this  knowledge  is  imparted  with  the 
fullness  and  accuracy  that  distinguish  Mr.  Rid- 
ley's work  the  value  of  it  is  doubled.  Mr.  Ridley 
lived  for  three  years  as  a  missionary  among  the 
K&milaroi,  Bippil,  and  Turrnbul  tribes,  and  in 
1871  again  visited  the  Namoi  and  the  Barwan,  at 
the  request  of  the  Government,  in  order  to  obtain 
further  information  on  the  language  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  Aborigines.  The  resmts  of  his  labours 
are  presented  in  the  shape  of  gtammars,  Tooabu- 
laiies^  phrases  and  short  tales  in  the  dialects  of 
the  Kfanilartfi,  Bippil,  Torrubul,  and  other  tribes, 
as  well  as  com|ttrative  tables  of  words  from 
twenty  Australian  langaagee,  together  with  an 
account  of  the  songs,  traditions,  laws,  and  manners 
of  the  people.  The  laws  of  marriage  and  descent 
are  very  eomidicated,  and  the  Bora,  or  rite  of 
initiation  into  the  dutin  and  privilt^  of  man- 
hood, wUl  be  found  very  curious.  The  &cts  nven 
the  author,  however,  hardly  justify  his  sup- 
position of  an  ancient  civiliMtion  from  which 
this  race  has  fallen,  but  of  which  they  have  re- 
tained some  memorials."  The  grammar  is  agglu- 
tinative, and  the  verbal  conjugation  enters  mto 
the  circumstantial  detail  characteristic  of  languages 
in  a  low  stage  of  development.  Thus  in  K&mi- 
lardi  there  are  three  imperatives — the  simple,  the 
emphatic,  and  the  ironical — "the  emphasis  and 
urgency  of  the  oommand  "  bei^  measured  by  the 
prolonsation  of  the  affix  wd.  So,  too,  in  the  past 
tense  uere  ara  separate  forms  for  the  sim{de  put, 
the  past  of  to-day,  the  past  of  yesterday,  and  the 
past  of  long  ago.  Mr.  lUdley  a  work  should  be 
studied  in  connexion  with  a  eollsetion  of  six  Re- 
ports on  Australian  Languages  uid  Traditions 
communicated  to  the  Anthropolc^cal  Institute, 
and  published  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the 
Journal  (No.  S,  p.  233). 


FINE  ART. 

The  Fow  Mintten  round  <%e  Wrekin :  SuUd- 
was,  J^ughmondi  LiUeshuU,  and'Wenhek. 
With  Qroond  Plans.  By  Mackeniie  E. 
G.  Walcott,  B.D.,  F.S.A.,  Praecentor  and 
Preboidary  of  Chichester.  (Shrewsbni^ : 
Adnitt  So  Nannton ;  Ixmdon :  Simpkm, 
MarBhall  &  Go.) 

Oh  the  exterior  of  Mr.  Waloott's  thin  quarto 
the  sole  title  which  wpears  is  The  Four 
Mnuten  rwmd  the  TTrabm;  and  it  is  not 


nntil  wetamto  the  openii^paffe  that  we  find 
these  "  Minsters "  to  be  Uie  four  principal 
monastic  rains  of  Shropshire.  Sach  an 
application  of  the  word  is  at  least  mifl lead- 
ing :  for  whatever  may  be  the  original  sig- 
nification of  "  raonasterinm,"  its  .^iglicised 
form,  "  Minster,"  is  rarely,  if  ever,  used  to 
express  other  than  a  great  ohnroh,  and  by 
no  means  implies  the  existonoe^  even  at  the 
time  of  the  church's  ftmnds^lalini,  ol  a  tme 
monastio  establishment.  Having  thas  quar- 
relled with  Mj.  WaJcott's  title,  we  maj  go 
on  to  thank  him  for  a  oseM  and  (what 
is  important)  intelligible  accoukt  of  fbnr 
very  interesting  monuUo  honsBB.  He  does 
not,  of  course,  write  for  the  mere  crowd  of 
holiday  visitors  to  whom  one  nun  is  precisely 
the  same  as  another,  and  whose  only  care  is 
to  find  a  sunny  or  sheltered  spot,  &TOurabIe 
for  flirtation  and  the  convenient  dispositioii 
of  luncheon.  But  those  who  can  feel  the 
charm  and  the  historical  importance  of  these 
venerable  mine,  who  care  to  trace  the 
difierenoes,  sometimes  minute  enough,  in  0x9 
gronnd-plans  and  architectural  arrangements 
of  distinct  Orders,  and  who  think  no  labour 
lost  which  helps  to  reproduce  a  tme  picture 
of  the  past,  vnll  find  this  book  a  good  com- 
panion in  thrar  visits  to  the  m<nia8terieB 
described  in  it,  and  one  whieh  may  be  con- 
suited  with  advantage  after  tiie  rains  have 
prodooed  their  proper  effect — a  desire  to 
know  all  that  is  to  be  known  about  tiiem. 

There  is  nothing  more  striking  in  con- 
nexion with  these  monastic  ruins  than  the 
absence  about  them  of  local  legend  and 
tradition.  Here  and  there  we  get  a  "  Monk's 
Walk,"  or  an  *'  Abbot's  pool ; "  but  this  is 
nearly  all.    Few,  if  any,  memories  of  tho 
old  l^e  have  survived  the  dispersion  of  the 
brotherhoods ;  and  the  remains  of  their 
houses  have  "  mouldered  into  beauty,"  with 
but  little,  to  all  apprarance,  of  human  re* 
gret  or  sympathy.    Whether  it  is,  as  one  of 
Mr.  Oldbnck's  party  su^ested,  on  the  ooca- 
sion  of  that  memorable  visit  to  the  mins  of 
St.  Ruth's,  that  the  monaetio  tifls  was  too 
qniet  and  unvaried  to  leare  much  trace 
behind  it,  or  whether  the  monks,  at  the  last, 
were  so  little  cared  for  that  their  fiill  excited 
no  very  deep  interest,  the  result  is  in  any 
case  the  same.    Here,  for  instance,  are  four 
religious  houses,  two  of  them,  the  Gisterciaa 
Buudwae  and  the  Cluniac  Wenlook,  of  con- 
siderable importance,  and  the  two  others, 
Hanghmond  and  Lilleehull,  both  belonging 
to  Angnstimfui  Oanons,  once  at  uiy  rate  iho 
centres  of  their  rwpective  neighbourhoods, 
about  which  Mr.  Walcott,  while  collecting 
every  fragment  of  information  on  which  he 
could  lay  his  hands,  has  nothing  at  all  to 
tell  us  mthered  from  local  traditton  or  folk> 
lore,  ^o  romantic  stori^  cling  to  i^mr 
walls ;  and  we  are  hj  no  meaoa  aore  that 
the  Shropshire  native,  if  applied  to  on  the 
matter,  would  be  so  certain  as  his  Scottish 
brother  that  "  the  monks  bigget  them  lang 
syne." 

Even  Mr.  Walcott's  historical  notices, 
complete  as  they  are,  seem  Boantr  enough 
for  the  records  of  such  great  establishments, 
and  their  actual  history  occupies  but  little 
space.  All  that  is  known  of  Bnildwas,  for 
instance — (the  "  was,"  as  in  Sngwas,  Moccas^ 
and  other  local  namea,  indicates  a  grassy 
torel,  and  has  its  Old  High  G(erman  ccmgaur 
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in  wawscoeipw) — is  soon  told.  Founded 
by  Boger  of  Clmton,  the  croaadiDg  Bishop 
of  Cheater,  in  1135,  as  a  Savigniac  house, 
the  Abbey,  like  all  other  honsee  of  that 
Order,  became  united  with  Citeaux  in  1148. 
It  was  well  endowed;  and  Mr.  Walcott 
suggests,  though  we  trust  he  is  mistaken, 
that  "  the  exhibition  of  a  cope  wrought  by 
the  hands  of  Fair  Bosamond  may  have 
attracted  visitors  with  t^erings  and  gifts 
to  the  &brio.'*  It  was  well  for  the 
xQonks,  IB  IbiB  oaae,  that  th^  were  not 
in  iba  diooen  or  nnder  the  conbol  of 
St.  Hugh  of  lincdhi,  who  would  probably 
have  treated  tiia  cone  as  he  treated  the  re- 
mains oi  Bosamoud  herself  at  Qodatow. 
The  church,  or  the  roof  of  it,  was  at  one 
time  burnt  by  the  Welsh.  We  have  what 
seema  to  be  a  complete  list  of  Abbots,  but 
Bone  of  them  were  persons  of  great  distinc- 
tion. In  short,  the  chief  interest  of  these 
remains  is  arohitectnr^  or  is  connected  with 
the  traces  and  evidences  of  that  conventual 
life  which,  however  trancmil  and  uneventful, 
was  throughout  the  Middle  Age  so  powerful 
to  affect  the  minds  of  men  and  even  the 
course  of  history. 

There  an  ooiudderable  remains  at  Build- 
was;  although  Buck's  view,  in  1731  (Mr. 
Walootfe  re^odnoes  these  views  for  each 
abbey),  shcnrs  how  much  has  disappeared 
since  that  time.  The  low  lantern  tower- 
hardly  raised  above  ilie  church  roof,  in  obe* 
dience  to  the  severe  Cistercian  rule — is  gone ; 
but  the  pillars  of  the  nave  remain,  with  the 
clereBtory  above  them.  They  are  masmve, 
round,  I^te  Norman  piers,  with  square  scol- 
loped capitals.  The  arches  they  snstain  are 
pointed ;  the  piers  on  either  side  are  seven 
in  number,  though  how  far  the  builders  had 
in  their  minds  the  verse  in  the  Proverbs— 
"  Wisdom  hath  builded  an  house ;  she  hath 
hewn  out  her  seven  pillars  " — of  which  Mr. 
Walcott  tells  us  these  piers  are  symbolical, 
is  not  so  dear.  The  whole  design,  however, 
is  simple  and  unadorned,  and  unquestionably 
**  BDggestB  the  idea  of  a  sombre  church  with 
an  nneartUv  solemnity,  reared  by  a  silent, 

nigged  brottierhood  stem  in  their 

austere  life,  hwd,  spare  diet,  and  uninter- 
mitted  bodily  labour."  The  ground-plan 
shows  the  usual  Cistercian  arrangement — a 
long  nave,  a  low  central  tower,  aisleless 
transepts,  with  two  altar-recesses  on  the 
east  Bide  of  each,  and  a-  short  presbytery 
projecting  but  little  beyond  the  transept 
walls.  What  is  altogether  uncommon  ia 
the  undercroft,  which  extends  under  the 
northern  bay  of  the  north  transept,  and 
was  entered  by  steps  from  the  cloister.  Mr. 
Walcott  suggests  that  it  was  occasionally 
nsod  as  the  parlour  for  official  conversation ; 
that  it  contained  ^  cowls  laid  aside  by  the 
mconks  in  going  to  thnr  daily  work ;  and  that 
possibly  the  "  departed  brother  on  his  bier  " 
may  have  been  sometimes  rested  there  be- 
fore interment.  At  Bnildwas,  for  the  sake 
of  being  near  the  river,  the  cloister  conrt  is 
placed  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave.  The 
chapter-house  exists,  and  there  are  consider- 
able portions  of  the  domestic  offices.  The 
abbot's  lodge,  however,  which  ranged  east- 
ward of  the  infirmary  court,  and  some  ad- 
joining puis,  we  used  as  a  dwelling* house, 
and  have  been  "restored,"  so  that  "many 
SDcient  fieatares  an  now  andiBtingniahable." 


Of  the  two  houses  of  Augustinian  Canons, 
Hanghmond  and  Lilleshull,  the  latter  is  by 
&r  the  more  important.  On  the  wooded 
hill  of  Haughmond  (haui  morU)  the  Ijord 
Douglas  was  taken  prisoner  after  the  battle 
of  Shrewsbury.  The  abbey  was  founded  by 
William  Fitsdan,  between  1130  and  1138. 
The  ruins  are  picturesque,  and  the  chapter- 
bouse  is  especially  noticeable  for  its  fine 
arch  of  entrance,  with  an  arch  on  either 
side  for  a  window>opening.  The  work  is 
Late  Korman ;  but  curious  additions  were 
made  in  the  fourteenth  century,  when 
figures  of  sainte  under  canopies  wwe  in- 
sorted  between  tilie  shafts.  The  design,  like 
that  of  the  Wenlock  chapter-house,  closely 
resembles  the  triple  arches  of  Bristol.  At 
Lilleshull  the  conventual  buildings  are 
ahnost  complete,  and  the  church  has  many 
peculiar  features.  The  founder  wasBichard 
de  Beaumes,  who,  after  placing  the  Canons 
on  more  than  one  site,  finally  removed  them 
to  LilleshnU  about  1148.  The  site  is 
beautiful.  The  church  is  much  ruined, 
but  the  ground-plan  and  general  arrange- 
ment are  easily  distinguished.  The  western 
portion  of  the  nave  serred  for  a  consider- 
able time  as  a  parish  church,  and  three 
ste^  ascended  to  the  basement  of  a  screen 
which  parted  this  portion  from  a  second 
division,  between  screen  and  rood  loft. 
The  long  nave  was  aisleless,  as  at  Haugh- 
mond. The  choir  and  presbytery  were 
flanked  by  doable  chapels  of  some  size, 
with  the  position  of  which  the  elder  Lady 
Chapel  at  Bristol  may  be  compared.  On 
the  whole,  the  effect  of  this  church,  so 
broken  and  divided,  can  hardly  have  been 
pleasing.  The  most  striking  portion  at 
present  is  the  west  front,  with  its  single 
circular  arch,  dating  from  about  1200.  The 
cloister  and  domestic  buildings  were  on  the 
south  side.  Mr.  Walcott  adds  to  his  account 
of  the  ruins  a  very  curious  and  valuable 
survey  of  the  contents  and  condition  of  the 
abbey  at  the  dissdniaon;  in  which  are 
enumerated  "  all  such  parcellsof  implements 
or  household  stufie,  corne,  cattell,  orna- 
ments of  the  churche,  and  such  other  like 
fonnde  wythin  the  late  monastery.  . . .  soldo 
by  the  Kyngs  Commissioners  unto  Mr. 
Wilmm  Cavendyssh,  esquier." 

The  Priory  of  Wenlook,  lying  as  it  does 
close  under  the  railway-station,  is  probably 
better  known  than  any  other  monastic  ruin 
"round  the  Wrekin."  Those  who  have 
yet  to  make  acquaintance  with  it  may  be 
strongly  advised  to  devote  a  day  to  the  ex- 
amination not  only  of  the  ruins,  but  of  the 
picturesque  old  town  on  the  outskirt  of 
which  they  stand.  The  Cluniao  house  of 
Wenlook,  one  of  the  richest  of  its  Order  in 
England,  seems  to  hare  been  fDunded  by 
the  great  I!arl  Boger  of  Montgomery,  about 
1080,  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  migious 
house,  in  which  reposed  the  body  of  St. 
Milburgh—miracnloasly  discovered,  accord- 
ing to  William  of  Malmesbury,  shortly  after 
Earl  Soger's  new  foundation.  The  church 
was  so  iarge  and  important  that  in  the  first 
scheme  of  Henry  VIII.  it  was  proposed 
to  make  it  the  cathedral  of  a  new  diocese. 
The  extensive  remains  show  Early  English 
work  of  great  beauty ;  and  the  contrast,  as 
Mr.  W^cott  suggests,  must  have  been 
snfficienily  great  tetween  the  stem  Ciat«> 


dan  bhurch  at  Bnildwas,  and  this  light  and 
graceful  building,  glowing  with  the  colour, 
and  rich  with  the  sculpture,  in  which  "  th^ 
of  Cluny  "  delighted. 

Besides  copies  of  Buck's  views,  Mr. 
Waloott's  book  contains  permanent  photo- 
graphs of  the  more  important  remains; 
and  dearly-drawn  cpround-plans — not  all, 
however,  as  it  would  seem,  on  the  nme 
scale,  bideed,  no  scale  is  given  except  for 
Bnildwas.  Bigeard  John  Kinq. 


THE  UO^mtEHTS  OP  CEBISmN  ABT  AT  BPHE91T8. 

In  his  admirable  work,  Di«eoverie$  at  EphenUt 
Mr.  J.  T.  Wood,  the  celebrated  discorerer  of 
the  Temple  of  Diana,  treats  (p.  67)  of  a  building 
which  he  caUa  the  monument  of  St.  Ln^ 
The  ressooa  which  he  g^rea  for  so  reearding  it 
were  attacked  as  at  least  questionable  Dj  various 
authorities  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Biblical  Archaeology.  Whaa  viuting  some  of 
the  countries  of  the  Levant  two  years  teo,  in  the 
serrice  of  the  Saxon  Govsmment,  for  the  P<^>CBe 
of  BTSmtning  the  monuments  of  early  Gnriman 
cinliaation,  I  made  a  close  studr  of  the  monument 
in  question  is  Ephesua,  and  by  commumcatiog 
the  results  of  my  iuveatigations  I  hope  in  some 
meaaure  to  contribute  to  the  decision  of  this 
interesting  question.  The  bi^  cross  on  the  door- 
jamb  the  circular  building  is  in  high  re- 
lief, and  certainly  as  old  as  the  building  itself. 
The  arms  of  the  cross  are  shorter  than  the  vertical 
beam ;  but  this  shape  is  wrongly  called  the  Latin. 
The  only  difference  oetween  the  cross  of  the  early 
Eastern  churches  and  that  of  the  Weatem  is  that 
the  eztremitiea  of  the  former  are  enlarged  at 
the  end,  in  the  nature  of  a  MtUteae  cross.  Bat 
no  trace  of  a  crux  immma  has  been  discovered 
on  any  moauoient  built  before  the  year  390.  A 

Ct  many  Christian  lamps,  rimUar  to  those 
d  in  the  Obiistiao  eataoomhs,  have  been 
found  in  Ephesus,  which  are  preMrred  in  the 
Museum  of  uie  Syllogoe,  in  Smyrna.  Their  orna- 
mentation conuats  either  of  a  monogram  of  Christ 
or  a  cross  of  precisely  the  aame  shape  as  that  of 
the  one  in  the  relief  in  question  in  Ephesus,  the 
Ohristian  origin  of  which  is  therefore  undoubted. 
Beneath  the  Ditter  crosa  is  the  repreaentstion  of  a 
hull.  The  Church  Fathers,  Hieronymus,  Augus- 
tine, and  Ambrouus,  speak  of  that  beast  as  the 
symbol  of  Luke  the  Evangelist,  with  an  appeal  to 
well-known  prophetical  passages.  These  aymbola 
do  not  appear  on  the  early  Christian  monumeata 
until  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  when  they 
recur  again  and  again.  FAim  that  time  up  to  the 
sixth  century  we  find  the  symbols  of  the  Evange- 
lista  represented  alone.  The  representation  of 
their  persons  was,  I  fancy,  dispensed  with  in 
those  da^s  to  avoid  any  indication  of  a  human 
anthorship. 

The  monument  in  Epheaus  is  a  circular  build- 
ing, an  arelutectural  form  by  no  means  uncommon 
in  monuments  of  the  later  Roman  period — 
instance  only  the  tomb  of  Gostanza  on  the 
Nomentana  near  Home,  and  that  of  Helena 
on  the  Via  Labicana.  There  can  he  no  doubt 
that  the  mother  of  Constantine  the  Great  was 
buried  in  Oonatantinople,  so  that  her  mausoleum 
in  Borne  can  but  nave  been  a  monumental 
"  memoria." 

Eusebius  and  Hieronymus  epeak  with  such 
certainty  of  its  having,  in  the  time  of  Oonstautine 
and  in  the  following  centuries,  been  redded  as 
an  undisputed  fact  that  the  body  of  Xuke  the 
Evangelist  had  been  deposited  in  the  Church  of 
the  Apostles  in  Constantioople  that  we  can  have 
no  ^ht  as  to  what  the  conviction  of  the  world 
then  was.  Nor  does  martyrological  literature 
favour  the  view  that  Lake  was  oripnaliy  buried 
in  Epheaus.  Yet  nevertheless  I  am  firmly  coa- 
vinced  that  the  structure  in  question  waa  dedi- 
cated to  that  Evangelist  as  a  "memoria."  Where- 
as on  the  pilsste  on  the  rig^t  of  the  entrance  a 
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cross  and  the  symbol  of  Luke  are  repreeented.  there 
is  only  a  cross  on  the  left  pilaster,  which  is  thrown 
down.  What  can  only  he  proved  up  to  a  certain 
degree  to  be  probable  bv- archaeological  inyestiga- 
tion  is  conSrmed  by  the  tradition  existing  lotw 
before  Wood's  discovwy,  that  there  was  «  Siurch 
eC  St.  Lake  in  Ephaaus  (cf.  Falkener,  Eph^iSy 
p.  ICS).  More  fiunous  among  the  early  Clmstiaii 
buildings  in  Ephesiu  than  the  church  of  St.  hoSso 
were  the  "  Muiyrium  "  of  Timothena— which  hfts 
now  entirely  diaappeared,  but  is  expressly  men- 
tioned in  the  exuemely  ancient  Acta  of  thia 
Disciple  of  Paul's — and  'nie  Church  of 'the  Seven 
Sleepers,  which  is  still  in  a  state  of  partial  preserva- 
tion on  the  Pioo.  In  his  Hodowoncon  (cap.  iz.,  T. 
Tobler,  Deacriptiones),  St.  WilUbald,  who  visited 
EphesuH  in  the  year  722,  mentions  another  chnrch, 
that  of  Maria  Magdalena.  The  very  interesting 
double  church  in  the  Forum  had  not  yet  been 
examined  with  sufficient,  care,  and  its  name  must 
therefore  still  continue  doubtful. 

Ephesus  was  famous  in  the  early  Middle  Ages, 
and  Western  pilgrims  likewise  resorted  thither  on 
account  of  a  church  which  is  never  beard  of  now, 
the  church  of  the  sepulchre  of  John  the  Evangelist, 
who  died  and  was  buried  in  Ephesus.  Ed. 
Falkener  resiiTded  the  site  of  the  churdi  as  quite 
tmcertdn  [Epkeim,  p.  161)  and  Mr.  J.  T.  Wood, 
excIudvelT  engaged  with  Xh»  investigation  of  the 
Temple  of  Diana,  makes  no  further  mention  of  it. 
And  yet  the  solution  of  this  topographical  question, 
which  is  assuredly  of  no  small  historicBl  import- 
ance,  seems  to  me  by  no  means  fanpossible.  I  be- 
Heve,  indeed,  that  I  shall  be  able  positivelv  to 
prove  that  its  site  must  be  recognised  in  one  of  the 
grandest  ruins.  In  the  beginning  of  his  Jlodaepori- 
con,  Willibald,  the  pilgrim  just  mentioned,  says: 
"  Ambulaverunt  ad  Sanctum  Johannem  Evan- 
gelistam  m  loco  tpectoso  aecia  Epketum."  In  1103 
the  pilgrim  Saewulf  came  from  Fatmos  to  Ephesus 
"where  he  [St.  John]  entered  the  sepulchre 
liviDg,'  (T.  Writtht,  Early  Travels,  p.  SS).  Sir 
John  Maunderilu  in  the  account  of  hia 
in  1822  writes:— 


jouni^ 


"  From  Patmos.  men  go  to  Ephesna,  a  faix  eily  and 
nigh  to  the  sea.  And  then  died  St.  JqIui,  and  was 
buried  in  a  tomb  bebiod  the  high  altar.  And  there 
is  a  fair  ehoicb,  for  the  Christiana  were  always  woBt 
to  hsld  the  place.  And  in  the  tomb  of  St.  John  is 
nothiog  bat  mtiana,  which  is  called  anils'  meat,  for 
his  body  was  translated  into  Paradise.  And  the 
Turks  now  huld  all  that  plnco,  with  the  city  and'  the 
church  ;  and  all  Asia  the  Less  is  called  Turkey.  And 
you  shall  understAttd  tfaatSt.  John  caused  hia  grave 
to  be  made  there  in  hia  life,  and  laid  himself  therein, 
all  ulire;  and  therefore  aome  men  sny  that  be  did  not 
die,  but  Uist  be  rests  there  till  the  day  of  doom.  And, 
in  troth,  then  is  a  great  marvel,  for  men  may  see 
then  the  earth  of  the  tomb  many  times  openly  stir 
and  move  as  though  theze  were  living  things  under  " 
(Wright,  ^  las). 

We  see  that  the  interest  of  travellers  who  resorted 
to  Ephesus  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  mainly  centred 
in  recollections  of  John  the  Evangelist.  The 
legend  of  the  manna  is  told  by  au  aaooymous 
writer  in  the  eighth  century  (T.  Tobler,  Deacrip- 
timet) :  "  Ubi  poatquam  ad  sepulchram  sancti 
Johannia  Evangelistae,  ebullientem  inde  manuam 
admirantea,  lacnrimia  perfndeniat : "  and  in  the 
Mendogium  Oraecorum  of  about  the  same  time 
(Urbini,  1727,  III.,  88).  Concerning  the  fate  of 
the  Ohurch  of  St.  John  under  the  Turkish 
dominion  I  have  only  been  able  to  find  a  notice 
in  Ttapyiov  Tov  Tlavvutptj  'XvSpivucos  IlaXtudXoyos 
(lib.vii.,cap.  13):  "When  SultanSa8an(in  the  year 
1303)  made  Ephesus  surrender  from  starvation,  on 
condition  of  sparing  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants, 
he  carried  off  the  valuable  vessels  (irxfvn)  of  the 
Church  of  St.  John,  and  the  immense  hoard  of 
treasure  collected  there." 

Most  of  the  travellers  of  the  last  centuries  took 
the  mosque  of  Sultan  Selim  in  Af  aslouck  to  be 
the  Church  of  St.  John,  That  this  is  impossible 
Falkener  has  eonviociagly  proved  (J^thenUf  pp. 
153-1 67) ;  while  Mr.  J.  T.  Wood  conaiden  it  pro- 


bable that  this  mosque  was  built  ont  of  the  mate- 
rials of  the  Temple  of  Diana. 

Three  trustworthy  statements  exist  which 
supplement  each  other  concerning  the  site  of  the 
,  Ohurch  of  St  John  :  1.  That  of  Willibald,  which 
has  been  already  quoted.  3.  The  Greek  ^noxorta 
relates  (p.  21):  ^*  The  Ghurch  of  St.  John  was 
built  on  a  hill  in  old  Ephesus  which  was  caUed 
'HX^Sorov,"  and  distinguiahea  it  from  the  hill  on 
which  the  tomb  of  the  Seven  Sleepers  was 
utuated.  *i{Kl$aTov,  wrongly  interpreted  by 
Falkener  (p;  1^)',  here  means  according  to 
Stephanus,  (ZWounu,  anb  Terbo):  "Tarn  altus 
ut  ah  ejus  acceasu  aberres."  3.  Procopius,  the 
oldest  and  moat  trustworthy  authority,  describes 
(jOtpi  riav  tov  BtinriTov  'lovarmivov  leriirfidTtav,  lib. 
v.,  cap.  1)  the  church  as  situated  outside  the  town 
of  Epnesus  on  a  steep  place,  on  rough  and  stony 
ground  unfit  for  cultivation.  From  these  state- 
ments it  is  evident  that  the  Church  of  St.  John  is 
to  be  looked  for  on  the  hill  of  Ayaslouck. 

Among  the  buildings  of  Justinian  in  Asia 
Procoptus  places  the  Church  of  St.  John  of 
Ephesufl  first,  and  gives  us  a  full  deecriptioa  of  it. 
"  On  the  said  spot  a  church  had  formerly  been 
built  dedicated  to  the  Apostle  John,  anmamed  the 
Divine.  This  church  was  small,  and  throvgfa  lapse 
of  time  had  fallen  into  decay.  Justinian  there- 
fore caused  it  to  be  entirely  pulled  down,  and  erected 
in  its  place  a  building  so  large  and  roleodid  as  to 
equal  and  resemble  the  Church  of  the  Apostle  in  the 
capital." 

This  oft-named  and  much-extolled  church  in  Con- 
stantinople has,  however,  been  destroyed.  Proco- 
pius  (a.  a.  o.  lib.  i.,  cap.  4)  compares  the  spherical 
construction  of  ita  ceiling  with  the  Ohurch  of  St. 
Sophia,  and  mentions  that  the  cupola  was  sup- 
ported by  four  strong  pillars. 

The  remains  of  fonr  large  pillt^  corresponding 
in  circumference  to  the  dimensions  of  the  dome 
are  still  standing  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  of 
Ayaslouck  CtiK^Tov).  The  walls  are  of  brick- 
work, wall  known  to  be  the  most  suitable  ma- 
terial for  vaulted  buildinga.  In  the  immediate 
vicinity  Mr.  Wood  found  &e  tombstone  depicted 
(p.  36)  in  his  Diaeovertet,  the  l^zantine  inscrip- 
tion on  which  is  wdl  worthy  of  attention.  The 
abbreviations  in  the  same  may,  I  think,  be  ex- 
plained as  follows :  'Eicot^^di;  6  bovKos  tov  Bmv 
Qtoh»po9  tttavonK^B  t&»  ....  tov  ^yammSvou 
6toX6yov  +  ft-<t  &x^'  •  •  .  .  "  Here  lies  the  servant 
of  Ood,  Theodorus,  director  of  the  ....  of  the 
beloved  divine  +  in  the  year  6630."  The  date 
corresponds  with  the  year  1121  of  our  chronology. 
Even  Byzantine  writers  always  speak  of  the 
Apostle  John  as  the  "Divine."  Theodorns, 
who  by  his  calling  was  connected  with  the 
Ohurch  of'  St.  John,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  times  was  buried  in  or  close  to  the  church.  I 
discovered  fragments  of  plaatio  onammta,  umilar 
in  character  to  those  in  a  state  of  preservation  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Sophia,  built-in  in  the  small  modern 
chapel  of  the  Greeks  partly  in  the  little*mosque  of 
Ayaslouck,  The  now  totally  foigotten  and  dis- 
regarded Ohurch  of  St.  John  in  Ephesus,  probably 
destroyed  by  Tamerlane  in  1402,  was  not  only 
famous  in  the  early  Christian  times  as  the  revered 
burial-place  of  John  the  Evangelist,  but  also  on 
account  of  the  important  Councils  held  there. 
The  Epfaesian  synod  against  Nestorius  (431)  was 
commemorated  in  the  coloured  mosaics  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Mary  in  Bethlehem,  where  also  pic- 
turesque views  of  some  of  the  early  Ohristian 
churches  of  the  East  are  to  be  seen  to  this  day. 

JXAir  TaVL  RiOHtSB. 


THE  FAK-HAKSBS'  XXHIKTION. 

It  is  a  pity  that  this  dainty  exhibition  should 
have  been  so  short-lived;  for  ten  days  only  could 
the  Drapers'  Company  lend  their  magnificent  hall 
to  their  nrother  company  of  Fan-Makers— a  short 
time  for  the  public  to  see  and  examine  a  collec- 
tion of  over  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  specimens. 
There  is,  perhaps,  something  appropriate  in  the 


brevity  of  life  accorded  to  the  exhibition  of  things 
so  ephemeral  asfans  (the  very  butterfiies,  as  it  were, 
of  art,  meant  only  to  flutter  ibr  a  season  in  the 
li^t  and  scent  and  beauty  of  Boaety),<but  it  is  sot 
the  less  to  be  regretted  on  that  acoount. ,  That  part  of 
theshow  waa  compoaed.of  what  aie  in  tl^  catalogQe 
'  somewhat  extravagantly  termed  *<  Aooitnt  Fans  " 
was  another  reason  why  it  ahould  not  have  been 
closed  so  soon,  as  this  section  aTOealed  to .  every 
variety  of  taste ;  but  our  aimile  itill  hxUda  good,  as^ 
though  som<s  of  these  were  more  than  two  cen- 
turies old,  their  preservation  is  due  more  to  tfas 
desire  to  keep  favourite  articles  and  to  the  teal  of 
eollectoia  than  the  clum  of  Cms,  as  sooh,  to  pro- 
longed existence.  Beautiful  as  many  of  these  still 
are,  there  is  a  sad  &ded  lo(A  about  them^asof  the 
insects  to  which  we  have  compared  them  after 
long  acquaintance  with  pins  ana  camphor. 

But  if  these  old  fans  bear  with  them  somewhat  of 
the  atmosphere  of  decay,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
their  propriety  and  use  in  an  exhilntion  intended 
to  stimulate  the  revival  of  an  industry  which  in 
thia  country  had  become  neariy  extinct.  Like 
almost  all  twanchea  of  art,  fan-making  is  an  exotic 
in  Eng^di  and  examples  of  what  has  been  pro- 
duced, not  onl^  in  ooun tries  like  Japan  and.  Spain, 
where  it  is  native,  but  in  colder  climates  and  by 
our  own  ancestors,  cannot  fiul  to  be  fuU  of  interest, 
and  necessary  for  purposes  of  edacation.  Nor  can 
such  a  collection  as  was  to  be  seen  in  Throgmorton 
Street  be  without  attiaction  for  muiy  who  car© 
littie  for  faxm  in  themselves  and  leas  for  the  revival 
of  fan-industry  in  England  -,  for  it  afforded  an 
opportunity  for  the  study  of  national  characteristics 
not  easily  presented  in  so  unall  a  compass.  The 
ingenuity  and  patient  labour  of  the  Ohmeee ;  the 
decorative  genius  of  Japan ;  the  Spaniatd''B  strong 
delight  in  go^eous  colour  and  spangles ;  the  fertile 
fancy  and  dainty  taste  of  the  French ;  the  Italian 
love  of  architectural  decoration ;  and  the  English 
with  their  strong  didactic  proclivities,  which  would 
convwt  even  fua  into  maofatnea  for  iiutruction — 
these  and  many  more  chaneteriatics  were  reflected 
in  these  old  fans ;  none  more  strikingly,  perhaps, 
than  the  hi8lHnentioned,fi)r  MrSandeUcontributel 
one  printed  with  "  The  Ten  Oommandments,**  and 
anotuer  with  the  "Laws  of  Whist,"  and  in  Mr. 
Franks'  collection  was  one  on  which  was  to  be  read 
a  neat "  Summary  of  the  History  of  England." 

It  would  take  long  to  describe  even  half  of  tho 
old  fans  which  had  claims  of  one  kind  or  another 
to  notice.  Fans  with  smelling-botties  and  watches 
in  their  handles ;  others  with  plaques  of  limogea 
enamel  and  looking-glasses  in  the  ptmai^ttj  sticks 
of  pearl  and  ivory  and  tortoiseshetl,  inlaid  with, 
silver  and  gold  and  precious  stonesj  beautiful 
specimens  of  vemu-Marlm ;  fans  pmnted  by 
Boucher ;  fans  once  belonging  to  Marie  Antoinette, 
Mdme.  de  Pompadour,  and  the  English  Queens 
Anne,  Caroline,  and  Charlotte  j  fans  of  horn, 
feathers,  ivory,  and  bone;  fans  painted-on  paper, 
chickenskin,  and  vellum,  with  rustic,  classical^ 
historical}  and  Scriptural  subjeots;  fens  of  all 
kinds,  in  short,  of  wnich  it  will  be  enough  to  say 
that  the  collections  of  the  Marchioness'  of  Bristol 
and  Xjadr  Musgrave  seemed  the  Choicest,  and  that 
of  Mr.  Franks  the  largest  and  most  interesting. 

Ir  turning  from  the  old  to  the  modem  one  feels 
that  in  this  branch  of  art  at  leaat  the  older  mas- 
tWB  do  not  rest  on  an  unappoachable  eminence. 
Their  principal  superiority  seems  to  be  »  more  pe^ 
feet  harmony  in  colour  betweto  the  leaves  and  the 
sticks.  Thia  may  pcenUy  be  due  in  a  measure  to 
the  reconciling  process  of  time,  but  we  do  not 
think  that  such  a  glaring  want  of  concord  could 
ever  have  been  viuble  in  some  of  the  old  as  in. 
some  of  the  new.  The  fans  of  Henley  of  Liver- 
pool are  frequently  unpleasant  in  this  respect,  and 
even  one  of  the  finest  lans  exhibited  by  DnvelWoy 
is  partly  spoilt  in  eflect  by  the  ground  of  the 
painting  of  the  /ond-bam£,  by  Edonard  Moreau, 
being  of  a  diflerent  tint  of  blue  frvm  that  of  th» 
skin-painting  by  'iSaxw  Bonheur.  On  the  whole, 
howe'fer,  the  finest  modem  ians  need  not  fear 
comparison  with  the  old—if  the  seciet  of  nenw- 
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MarHm  ulast,tliat  of  paintipg  in  gouaehe  on  gauze 
hu  beea  diaeoTBnd. 

Some  of  tbe  most  esqaiBite  of  tlu  fans  exUbited 
were  made  of  lace  only,  others  of  lace  with  atuall 
medalliona  iotroduced,  and  otfaerg  of  gause  painted 
with  Cupids  and  other  devices  in  water-colours 
thickened  with  gouache.  Of  the  lace  leaves  there 
were  none  better  than  the  Homton  of  Miss  Radford, 
and  a  point  d'Alsn^n  fktn  exhilnted  by  the  Grown 
Perftunery  Oompany.  If  we  pass  over  the  rest  of 
these  exqniaitely-deUcate  inTantaons,  which  aeem 
to  approach  nearer  to  the  ideal  a  fan  than  any 
ethos,  it  is  loecaosa  the  beauty  of  lace-iabrics 
and  the  skill  of  French  medaUioniats  are  too  well 
known  to  need  Bpedal  menti6n  in  connexion  with 
this  exhibition. 

For  the  same  naaon  we  'shall  say  littie  with 
regard  to  pap«-  nd  ddn  fkna  pidnted  b]r  fwvign 
and  other  pmtemoiwl  artists,  with  epadiBeas  of 
vbiehthapalilieiiifiuBiUiar.  Of  these  thus  ms 
«rar|r  Fsriety,  Snmi  »xu3i  elah<Hate  work?  as  Un 
Mariag»  tout  It  IHrtctoire,  by  F.  Houghton  after 
Kemmerer's  picture,  to  the  simple  sptaj  of  Mfuden- 
hair  after  Nature,  by  3f.  Giles,  of  Hi^n  Wyoomlw. 
Of  fiins  with  figiUB  Bubjecta  exqaisite  specimens 
were  exhibited  br  Triefos  and  EtUinger,  Duvel- 
letoy,  Bimmel,  the  Grown  Perfhmery  Oonipany, 
Maishall  and  Sndgrova,  and  others;  but  It  is 
auffioMit  to  Bsy  tluU  the  quality  of  the  work  was 
as  excLiunte  as  nught  be  expected  from  the  names 
of  these  firms  and  the  artists  they  employ,  such  as 
Marie  Bonlieur,Tony  Faivre,  Mejau^,  Bellanger, 
Mosail,  and  the  rest.  More  interestiDg,  on  account 
of  the  olgeet  With  which  this  exhibition  was 
opened,  were  tiie  original  deigns  by  English  ladies. 

If  there  were  many  among  these'  which  were 
poor  and  eonrentionu,  there-  were  a  sufficient 
XHUDter  of  high  merit  to  snmwt  the  belief  iimt 
the  pmAMttan  by  £iqpliah  wUss  of  orinnal  da- 
SBgos  of  gnat  faeaotiy  1111,7  he  espeotedt  u  *  Httb 
«ncouaffsn>Mit  be  gfinv.  The.  sun9  truth  has 
sAxmdy  lieen  illaitrated  ia  omneuon  witii  p^^. 
Isg  on  china,  and  these  fans  show  that  we  have 
more  than  one  little-known  designer  who  possesses 
talent  of  no  common  order,  and  at  least  one  (Miss 
Ixich)  who  deeerres  still  higher  praise.  Notrely- 
iaff  too  moeh  on  htt  nataral  gifts,  thoi^h  they 
lust  bfteoffieieQtlr  great  to  tempt  her  to  do  so, 
ehm  baa  aridantly  derroted  an  mrasoal  amotuit  of  ' 
atody  to  tka  principles  of  Japanese  art.  This  is 
ahowzi  plainly  enough  in  her  two  fans  after  the 
Japanese  manner,  which  are  such  imitations  as 
cooM  only  hsTs  been  produced  by  one  who  had 
imbibed  the  Spirit  of  tne  art  imitated ;  but  in  her 
dsriffDB,  Ovfuf,  i^er  Nature,  8ea-0vll»—Sd)ridet 
ns  Me  DkUmoa—Bmmfft  and  Wild  Duck,  Evav- 
iaf,  then  is  nottdag  ls|t  «f  Ja{tsn  eioe^  the  fine 
asoM  of  psmifing  and'  skUl  in  drnwug  Umbs 
essantaiJ  qieta  of  form,  and  coloni  which  are  most 
▼alnable  for  the  immediate  decoxatire  purpose  of 
tbe  artist.  The  Seo-OuUt  ia,  on  .the  whole,  the 
most  masterly,  conrejing  as  it  does,  without  any 
too  ^borate  attempt  at  pifttorial  detadl,  the  cba- 
taeter  trf  the  jdace,  togeuier  with  thie  tme  form 
aadhalnts  of  theoirds  soaring,  flying,  jiunging, 
sad  swiauniDg ;  while  the  balance  of  the  compo- 
atioais  perfect,  and  the  dexterous  treatment  of 
the  two  colours  enq^oyed,  yellow  and  brown,  does 
•U  that  u  iwcessazy  to  sugjjest  distance,  shade, 
lad  eveniiw  glow.  More  simple  in  design,  but 
^wu  and  coloured  with  great  skill,  is  her 
**  bnmUe  *  fSm  painted  for  the  ^eto ;  and  if  her 
bas in  illnstrattonof  Qrimm's  "Princess  who  was 
■at  to  keep  Geese  "  do  not  Bsem  to  onr  mind  so 
sitiitieaify  pssfect  as  tte  otiisn  we  have  men- 
tisMd,  tbsv  avsal  pmnn,  both  mental  and  arti»- 

Insoch  a  vast  ooUeotion,  a  libsnlattownius  mast 
OS  msde  for  penoQsl  taste  and  the  ehaness  of 
oToca^ht,  ,1mt  Hiss  £mm»  Pfandsr,  with  her 
darming  composition  of  humming-binis  and  coit- 
raitional  floriation,  seemed  to  ns  to  come  next  to 
3Ea  Loch  in  originality  both  .of  design  and 
nknr,  though  tbsrs  was  mndi  -  of  both  in 
Vm  F.  £.  JMMsdii^  pdiitad  on  gnsn  | 


silk,  and  Aoeft  iUnsmn  and  SafyAnr  Butttrflitt ; 
while  for  degant  wreath-treatment  of  sunple 
Qowers,  as  w^  as  for  fimsh,  the  dsrigos  of  Mjss 
0.  J.  James  were  very  conspicuons. 

Of  ians  embroidered  on  satin  there  were  some 
Tery  good  specimens  exhibited  bv  the  Boyal 
School  of  Art  Needlework,  especially  one  orna- 
mented with  leaves  and  flowers  of  begonia.  Among 
what  may  be  called  the  curiosities  were  attempts 
'  made  to  represent  fyii"*!*  in  embroidery.  On  one 
of  t^ese,  caUed  Ptaoe  and  Wftr,  by  Miss  Jesrie  Fife 
.  Traoey,  the  pecoUar  marking  of  the  skin  of  a  frsg, 
and  the  shape  of  the  animal,  were  cleverly  sug- 
gested with  a  very  few  stitches. 

Of  gentJeman  amateurs  the  most  original  was 
Mr.  Bouchier  Marshall,  whose  fan,  painted,  or 
rather  illuminated,  with  designs  from  the  Song  of 
Siavjatha^  was  unique  in  its  way.  The  figures 
were  well  dmwn,  wid  the  whole  fim  was  eon- 
ceived  and  coloured  in  a  spirit  most  suggestive  of 
the  life  and  costume  of  North  American  Indians. 
Two  VOTV  elaborately- punted  &os  were  exhiUted 
by  the  Hon.  Hugh  Bowley. 


NOTES  ON  AST  AND  ARCHASOLOQT. 

The  committee  of  the  Liverpool  Art  Olub  pro- 
pose to  open  aQ  exhibition  of  tiia  works  of  Josiah 
Wedgwood,  during  the  next  session.  It  has  been 
thought  advisable,  so  fiur  as  possible,  to  exhibit 
the  spemmens  in  the  ordw  m  whidi  they  are 
deemiiwd  \fj_  Wedgwood  himself  in  the  various 
.editions  of  his  catatogne.  A.  committee,  eoncust- 
ing.of  Heasis.  William.  Bartlett.  A.  H.  Brodrick, 
Oharlea  T.  Qatty,  and  T.  Shadfoid  Walker,  has 
be«i  af^K^ted  to  carry  out  this  plan.  They  have 
already  a  promise  of  very  fuU  re|Hressittations  of  some 
of  the  clwses  and  seetbns  into  which  Wedgwood's 
catalogue  is'diivided;  but  they  would  be  glad  to 
communicate  with  any  person  possessing  numbered 
ctoieofl  and  intaglios,  heads  of  Popra,  and  other 
piscea,  as  it  is  posBible  that  some  of  the  numbers 
stifl  wuiting  may  be  thus  sapptied.  Th^  would 
also  lilra  to  exhibit  soy  of  the  (Jreek  and  Bomao 
series,  or  the  Kinss  of  Eogkmd,  m  Jatpwvare, 
the  sets  promisea  being  .  in  black  Basalt-ware. 
They  will  also  be,  glad  to  .receive  specimens  of  the 
useful  Wedgwood  wares,  such  as  the  cream- 
coloured  ware  and  Inscuit  ware.  Oommnnicafions 
may  be  addressed  to  ISx.  0.  T.  Gatty,  at  the  Art 
Club,'Myrtie  Stieet,  liverpool,  w%o  u  oom^Bng 
the  cotaiogus. 

A  Musgfm:  of  Antiquities  found  on  the  spot 
has  been  formally  opened  at  Fiesole  in  presence  of 
the  town  authorities  of  Florence  and  I^esole.  A 
museum  of  like  natore  has  also  been  epwed  at 
Ostia. 

Thb  General  Exhibition  of  Fine-Arts  to  be 
held  this  year  in  ^iissels  vrilt  open  on  Angost  20 
and  dose  on  October  16.  It  is  open  to  all  artists, 
foreign  as  well  as  native,  to  send  works  for  exhi- 
bition ;  but  not  more  than  two  works  of  the  same 
nature  can  be  sent  by  any  one  artist. 

A  VBBT  fine  nomismatic  collection  has  latriy 
been  sold  in  Paris— ^umely,  that  of  the  late  M. 
Jarry  of  Orleans,  who  had  collected  during  a  long 
life  one  of  the  most  complete  series  of  Roman 
Coins  to  be  found  anywhere  in  France.  Some  of 
the  prices  attained  vrere  very  large— a  medal 
of  Jnlis,  daughter  of  Titos,  fetdied  3,099  fr. ;  a 
medal  <n  Laelianu  irith  an  emblematical  figure 
of  Spam,  8,600 ft.  The  total  of  the  flnt  foor  ^ys* 
sale  amounted  to  126,861  &. 

Tax  new  doors  f<w  the  cathedral  of  Strsesbuig, 
which  have  bem  sxeeuted  in  brcmxe  rt^ouatS  after 
the  Blode]4  of  M.  A.  Geoffiny,  an  now  finished, 
and:  are  bsing  {tublicly  exhibited.  They  ohaUenge 
comparison  with  the  famous  Ghiberti  gates 
formerly  set  up  in  San  Giovanni  in  ^orence, 
-^hich.  won  from  Michelangelo  the  well-lmown 
fritidsm  that  "they  might  stand  for  ^  gates 
«f  Pante.**  It  wotild  Iw  bitouotive  to  lean 


iiriiat  Michelangelo  woold  say  to  these  modem 
works,  which,  &r  f>om  being  the  labour  of  one 
supreme  artist  for  forty  years-^,  aeetnding  to. 
Vasari,  the  Ghiberti  gates  were— have  been  manu- 
factured in  a  very  short  space  of  time  under  the 
direction  of  Herr  Elotz,  the  freeent  architect  of 
the  cathedraL 

Thb  sabject  fiw  the  Ttoym  competition  in 
landscape-painting  fat  next  year  is  a  group  of  old 
oaks  bmoB  a  stream  of  watw,  with  a  ukspherd 
minding  some  goats. 

A  utntOBraoirre  ezhiUtion  of  the  works  of 
modem  Fraieh  masten  is  just  open  at  the  Gallery 
Durand-Ruel,  Rue  le  Feletier.  It  comprises  a 
number  of  important  works  by  Oorot,  Millet, 
Oourbet,  Fromentin,  Tassaert,  Diaz,  Roussesu, 
Delacroix,  and  Ricard ;  and  is  said  to  be  a  most 
interesting  presentment  of  the  art  of  the  immedi- ' 
ate  past  of  the  French  school.  Oorot  and  Millet 
are  above  all  laqpelv  and  admirably  represented ; 
as  also  is  Tassaert  oom  the  fins  collection  of  this 
master's  works  In  the  possession  of  M.  Alexandre 
Dumas. 

Ths  Gslliera  donation  to  the  city  of  Paris  is  a 
legacy  and  not  a  gift — that  is  to  say,  it  only 
comes  into  eSeet  after  the  death  of  the  Duchess. 
She  preserves  her  magmficent  collections  during 
her  lifetime  for  her  own  use,  though  the  musenm 
to  contain  them  is  to  be  commenced  forthwith. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  question  re- 
cently mooted  hj  Prof.  Thauring  as  to  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  cetebrated  Holkhfuu  copy  of  Michel- 
angelo's cartoon  of  Piss  (see  Acapext  for  March  2, 
1878)  may  be  glad  to  leara  that  this  interesting 
work  has  been  kindly  lent  for  a  time,  by  the  Ean 
of  Leicester,  to  the  Burlington  Olub,  where  it  is 
now  being  exhiluted  in  the  drawing-room  of  the 
Olub,  together  with   various  prints,  drawings,' 
&c.,  relating  to  it   The  Holkhkm  monochrome 
painting  has  hitherto  adbided  a  sort  of  basis  for 
judging  of  Michelangelo's  famed  work,  which  was 
destioyed,  as  everyone  knows,  somt  after  it  was  ex»- 
cnted.  Itisthscomposition  from  which  Sehiavonetti 
took  his  well-known  engraving,  and  the  original 
of  all  the  numerous  reproductions  one  meets  with 
in  art-histories  and  text-books.   No  one.  Indeed, 
seems  to  have  doolrted  that  it  was  in  tbe  main  sn 
acoQxata        of-the  cartoon,  nntU  Prof.  Thau- 
UDg,  on  aeqnixiag  for  the  Albeitina  a  small  and 
has^  first  sketch  of  the  subieet  by  Mlchelaiuelo, 
endeavoared  to  prove  that,  oecause  the  positions 
of  some  of  the  ngores  were  not  the  same  in  the 
Holkham  oop^r  ss  in  this  rough  sketdi,  therefore 
this  oopT  was  in  reali^  no  copy  at  all,  but  merely 
what  is  tanned  a  fottiicaiai,  or  work  made  up  from 
various  sources,  the  priiknpel  being  Mareantonio^ 
flBgnvingJtBowA  as-Z«*  4?>ifn|Mwv,  in  which  tiie 
fignre  of  the  msn  leaning  over  the  faaidr  and 
stretching  fittth  his  hand  to  nose  another  fsmn 
the  water  is  reversed,  aeoosdiag  to  Pxof.  Thansb^f, 
his  left  hand  being  extmded  uatead  of  lus  right 
as  in  the  original  skatdi.  Bat  we       ask,  if  the 
figure  of  this  man  stdo|&ig  over  tiie  bsnk  was  rfr> 
versed  ty  the '  engraver  and  so  copied  by  the 
liainter,  how  comes  it  that  the  other  ngores  to  the 
right  and  left  of  him  do  not  also  happen  to  be 
versed  f    Oonld  a  pUte  be  printed  with  one ' 
figure  in  it  reversed  and  not  the  others  P   Yet  wa  ' 
find,  with  cms  other  exception,  the  positions  of  all 
the  figures  in  the  Holkham  example  the  same  as  in 
the  small  sketch  reproduced  ^  Prof.  Thsusii^  in 
the  ZeUtehriH  fur  btidindt  Kwut  last  February. 
This  being  the  cSse,  it  seems  more  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  Michelangelo  himself  ehai^;ed  Ae  posi- 
tion of  this  figure  from  his  first  iwa  of  and 
probiUriy  for  the  sake  of  balance  of  ooiUKMition 
made  him  ase  his-lsft  hand  ^rtuce  Pnrf.  -Iwuirii^  > 
desms  heshosld  have  need  Ida  rigl^  -Ositainly' 
we  fail  to  find  in  the  learned  ProAssoi'^  srgumuits 
any  neoessity  for  giving  up  the  much  valued 
Holkham  monochrome,  which,  thot^  perhaps  not  ' 
ihefwtnaleopy  exeeutedbyBastunodaSui  Gallo  < 
and  menti<uied  by  Vassri,  may  yet  be  accepted'  as 
an  eariy '        vj  sone  pttpl  who  had  seen,  or  - 
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■who  had  means  of  jadginfr  of,  the  original  ear- 
toon.  Its  exhibition  in  London  is  a  matter  of 
real  interest. 

Thb  third  part  of  vol.  xvii.  of  the  Numismatic 
Chronicle  contains  three  papera  of  value.  The  first 
is  that  of  Mr.  B.  V.  Heaa,  on  the  recent  find  of 
statera  of  Oyzieus  and  Lampsacua,  which  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  notice  in  our  reports  of  the 
meetiiws  of  the  Numismatic  Sodety.  The  second 
is  an  aUe  and  inteteetdng  essaj  in  French  "  Sor 
les  monnaies  ph^niciennes,"  bj  M.  Six,  of  AmBter- 
dam,  in  which  the  whole  field  of  the  coioaffe  of 
the  fifth  satrapy  is  sorreyed.   The  third  is  a  long 

Stper,  in  contmuation,  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Maddea,  on 
hristiMi  emblems  on  the  edns  of  Oonatantine  I. 
and  hia  fanuly,  indudinff  a  eorioos  taUe  of  the 
ibrms  of  crosiea  enoployea  on  coins  of  the  Oonstan- 
tine  house  from  812  to  888  aj). 

Iir  Part  IV.  of  the  same  Tolume,  all  tlie  papers 
(aave  c«e  iv  Mr.  Enns;  the  President,  on  three 
Baman  mwallioiiii  of  Poatnmn^  Oommodu,  and 
Probm)  ded  with  Britidi  andf  EngUsh  nomie- 
matacB,  and  are  contributed  by  Heasrs.  Ernest  H. 
Willett,  0.  F.  KeKFT,  and  B.  A.  Hoblyn,  the  last 
ngning  tluee  articles.  The  volume  ends  with 
reviews  of  the  third  volume  of  the  British  Ma- 
eeom  Oatalo^e  of  Greek  Ooins,  of  the  first  volume 
of  the  Nmmnutta  OrimUaUa,  and  of  the  Hand- 
book to  the  Berlin  collecUon.  The  annual  Report 
ehows  a  satisfactory  increase  in  the  numbers  oi  the 
societv,  which  now  conmsts  of  209  members. 
The  Report  also  gives  an  obituary  notice  of  Mr. 
T.  J.  Arnold,  the  late  senior  manstrate  of  the 
Metropolitan  police,  whose  able  work  on  the  bench 
was  supplemented  by  an  equal  activity  in  literar- 
ture  and  archaeology,  and  who  was  a  frequent 
attendant  at  the  meetings  of  the  Numismatic 
Society  and  an  importtmt  contributor  to  its 
journal.  Notices  are  also  nven  of  Mr.  James 
Wingate  and  Count  von  Prokesch-Osten. 

TroMoetiotu  of  the  Shropakire  ArchaeoloffiaU 
mod  Nattiral  History  Society.  Part  L  (Shrews- 
bury:  Adnitt  and  Naunton.)  The  most  important 
paper  in  this  new  serial  is  Mr.  Leichton's  **  Notes 
relating  to  the  Abbey  Parish  Church  Estate, 
^rewabury."  Its  author  is  evidently  a  well- 
billed  historical  student,  and  has  compiled  vriUi 
preat  care  an  acoomit  of  tike  deads  rating  to  Uda 
inteiefltiiig  woperty.  Unliln  some  modem  anti- 
qnaziflB  lb.  Xeighton  has  been  eontoit  to  let  the 
old  doMunente  tell  their  own  tale,  and  has  not 
found  it  needinl  to  ra^mss  the  ori^nals  and  give 
the  pnUic  hie  own  'Bnglj**'  v^non  of  them  only. 
This  is  undoubtedly  uie  only  reasonable  course. 
An  English  version  of  an  ancient  charter  {m- 
Bented  without  the  original  is  always  open  to 
moat  just  suspicion.  There  have  been  persons 
who  Cave  given  to  the  world  tnnslations  or  docu- 
ments which  they  themselves  could  not  read ;  and 
when  this  is  not  the  case,  and  we  do  re«Uy  get  a 
faithful  renderiing  of  the  original,  bo  much  de- 
pends on  words  and  forms  of  words  that  we  can 
never  feel  sure  that  all  is  right  unless  we  have  the 
exact  text  before  us.  Mr.  Leighton  has  been  at 
much  pains  in  compiling  a  catalogue  of  the  church- 
wardens from  1260  to  1877.  There  are  of  course 
gnat  breaks  in  it;  but  tlw  early  part  is  inter- 
estinff,  even  for  those  who  have  no  local  reasons 
kx  deoring^  mhmta  knowledge  ai  to  Shn^^ahire 
men  and  tunga.  All  the  earn-  ehurohwazdens,  it 
aeeau,  poBBeased  sumamaa,  (tee  of  them  in  1387 
was  called  Bichard  le  Fleeshewer.  This  name  is 
sew  to  us.  Richard's  representatives,  if  he  has 
any,  have  probably  long  smce  called  themselvee 
Fletcher.  Mr.  Mackensie  E.  C.  Walcott  con- 
tributes an  account  of  certun  household  expenses 
in  the  leign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  whom  he  c^ 
Queen  Bess.  Nicknames  are  surely  out  of  place 
in  the  Trantaetiona  of  a  kamed  body.  "Qood 
Queen  Bess"  is  well  enough  in  a  song,  in 
writers  like  Thomas  Ward  or  William  Cobbett, 
but  it  is  much  out  of  place  elsewhere,  except  it  be 
in  a  book  of  hunu>ur  or  a  par^  pamphlet:  would 
Mr,  Walcott  like  the  namea  of  the  other  kings 


and  queens  of  England  to  be  dealt  with  in  this 
unceremonious  fauiioa?  The  inventories  he 
prints  are  curious  and  well  edited.  The  Rev.  R. 
W.  Eyton  contributes  "  Notes  on  Domesday."  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  it  is  a  thoughtful  and  well- 
written  paper.  We  wish,  however,  it  had  been 
printed  in  some  publication  where  it  would  have 
been  more  widely  dreulated.  Its  bearing  on 
Shmpahize  fpma  it  a  right  to  a  plaoa  hare,  bat 
the  nnivenal  interest  of  the  aubjeot  malraa  it 
important  that  eveiy  real  contributioa  to  the 
knowledge  of  that  most  obeeure  record  should  be 
known  to  all  historical  students. 

As  ia  well  known,  the  publication  of  the 
volumes  of  the  Corpua  which  contain  the  Latin 
inscriptions  of  the  districts  of  Upper  Italy  is  com- 
plete. It  was  conodered  advisable  to  provide  for 
the  publication  of  the  inscriptions  which  should 
come  to  light  after  the  volumea  had  appeared,  thus 
formiag  a  perpetual  supplement  to  the  Oorput 
which  those  who  possess  the  great  volnmee  pub- 
lished at  Berlin  would  not  be  ftble  to  dispense  with. 
Sndi  a  supplement  Mommsen  thinks  should  be  en- 
trusted to  an  Italian  Academy,  and  he  has  recently 
made  a  proposition  to  that  effect  to  the  Reale 
Accademia  dei  Lineei  of  Rome,  of  which  he  is  a 
member.  The  Accademia  dei  Lincffl  accepted  the 
proposal,  and  decided  that  the  work  should  be 
executed  bv  Prof.  Felice  Bamabm,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  learned  archaeologists  Signori 
Fiorelli  and  Fafaretti. 


inrsia 


The  PacUmiat  Fnblished  under  the  Editorial 
Superintendence  of  Sbenezer  Proat,  B.A. 
(J.  Haddon  &  Co.) 

The  remarkable  reTival  of  interest  in  Chnrcb 
moaio  so  characteristic  of  the  preeent  ftge 
has  not  been  wiihont  its  inflaenoe  on  oom- 
mnnities  ontside  the  pale  of  the  Bstablishp 
ment ;  and  the  neoBssitj  for  ooheeion  and 
oonsistenoy  in  the  service  of  bod^  is  beona- 
ing  more  and  more  recognised  among  Kon- 
oonformists  of  Tariona  grades.  The  present 
work  had  obtained  such  a  measure  of  popu- 
larity that  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  issue 
a  revised  edition,  not  only  more  extended  in 
its  scope,  but  more  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
the  present  day,  when  taste  has  aodei^ne  a 
refining  process  and  the  aesthetic  element  is 
no  longer  ignored  in  matters  connocted  with 
public  worship.  The  new  edition  consists  of 
two  parts,  the  first  containing  a  selection  of 
the  Psalms  (Bible  version)  and  otberpassi^es 
of  the  Scriptures  pointed  for  chanting,  to- 
getim  with  Te  Dooms,  Kyriesi,  Sanotases, 
«o.  The  method  adopted  for  poin^g  is 
simple,  but  sufficiently  strict  to  ensoro  un- 
animity in  practice,  and  ^e  divienon  of  the 
words  is  in  nearly  all  cases  calculated  to 
give  the  effect  of  correct  accent.  In  ap- 
proaching the  musical  portion  of  the  book  it 
IS  necessary  to  disabnse  the  mind  of  any 
rigid  ideas  on  the  sabject  of  chanting,  and 
to  remember  the  necessities  and  predilec- 
tions of  those  for  whom  the  compilation  is 
intended.  In  the  Church  of  Englfmd  the 
ornate  donble  chant  of  the  last  centnry  has 
wellnigh  disappeared ;  bnt  though  it  still 
lingers  elsewhere  it  would  not  be  just  to  dwell 
on  the  &ot  with  harshness,  considering  the 
vast  afarides  in  the  direction  of  musical  im- 
provement which  are  still  being  made  alike  in 
chnrbh  and  chapel.  The  editorwoald  seem  to 
entertain  Tery  broad  and  liberal  viewa  on  the 
•nl^ect  of  c^nts.  His  doable  chant  in  B 
flat,  No.  2^  contains  orotohets  in  eadi  of  its 


four  sections,  and  he  cites  Woodward  in  B 
fiat,  No.  27,  as  a  nearly  perfect  specimen  of 
the  double  chant.    Now,  apart  from  the 
trivial  nature  of  the  melody  in  this  and  in 
many  others,  we  cannot  bnt  think  tiutt  ET 
flat  for  a  reciting  note  is  at  least  a  tone  too 
high.    In  an  oUieririse  admirable  chant — 
Front  in  G,  No.  53 — we  hare  £!  natar&l  for 
the  last  reciting  note,  and  in  a  donble  chant 
by  T.  S.  Guest,  No.  84^  the  corresponding 
note  is  P.    Sarely  for  persons  with  alto  or 
bass  voices,  and  for  con^gational  wor- 
shippers generally,  sacb  high  notes  mnst 
prove  very  trying.    Of  course  if  an  entire 
congregation  were  to  sii^  in  harmony  the 
evil  would  be  less  obvions ;  but  the  spread  of 
mnsioal  knowledge  mnst  be  more  OKtensive 
before  such  a  desirable  achievement  can  be 
attained.   It  mnst  not  be  assumed,  howevar, 
that  the  examples  here  named  are  typical 
of  the  collection  generally.    On  the  con- 
traiy,  the  larger  pxopOTtion  are  nnolgection- 
able  in  eveiy  sense.     There  are  many 
favonrite  chants,  bot^  single  and  double,, 
which  no  one  wonld  widi  to  see  exclnded, 
such  as  Bobinaon,  No.  40,  Baitishill,  Na 
75,  and  Randall,  No,  45.    In  these  and 
kindred  examples  the  melody  is  iacile,  the 
harmonies  broad  and  diatonic,  and  the  pro- 
gressions stately  and  dignified. 

The  second  and  more  voluminons  portion 
of  The  Paalmiat  consists  of  594  hymns  set  to 
496  tanes.  As  a  matter  of  course  no  at- 
tempt is  made  to  arrange  the  hymns  with 
view  to  the  observance  of  times  and  seasons 
in  the  ecclesiastical  year,  nor  do  we  find  that 
many  of  the  fiuniliar  hymns  associated 
with  Christmas,  Lent)  or  Baster  have  been 
deemed  fit  for  insertion.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  agreeable  to  note  that  the 
tendmioy  towanu  realism  which  oMains  so 
finely  among  Ohnrchmen  of  a  certain  grade, 
and  which  mids  expression  in  some  unplea- 
sant and  repulsive  lyrics  in  such  boolra  a» 
Symm  Ancient  and  Modern  and  the  Hymn- 
arj/,  has  not  as  yet  permeated  the  ranks  of 
Dissent.  For  the  most  part  the  hymns  in 
the  present  book  are  of  practical  ntiuty,  and 
devoid  either  of  doctrinal  si^nidcance  or  of 
the  hysterical  element  which  is  character istio 
of  the  Moody  and  Sankey  order  of  composi- 
tion. With  respect  to  uie  tunes  it  is  pos- 
sible to  speak  generally  in  terms  of  higher 
praise  than  could  be  used  with  reference  to 
the  chants.  A  cursory  glance  reveals  the 
foot  that  extensive  reqmattions  have  been 
made  on  the  wealth  of  German  psalmody  aa 
perfected  by  Luther  and  his  suooessors. 
Of  English  composers  Wesley  and  Gauntlett 
contribute  largely  ;  but  not  too  largely  con- 
sidering that  these  composers  stand  pre- 
eminent among  their  contemporaries  for  the 
value  of  their  labours  in  this  department  of 
Church  music.  The  editor  has  been  unduly 
modest,  confining  his  share  in  the  list  to  a 
very  few  tunes,  and  these  mostly  written  for 
hymns  with  irregular  metre.  His  six-line 
tune,  No.  157,  may  be  oommended  as  a  per- 
fect specimen  of  its  kind,  alike  for  musician- 
ship and  devotional  feeling.  But  the  book 
is  unfortunately  disfigured  by  the  insertion 
of  some  vile  autptations  &om  various  works, 
sacred  and  secular.   It  appears  that  some 

these  monstrositieB  are  popular ;  for  the 
editor  says  in  bis  Bn&oe  t£at  "  he  wishes  it 
to  be  understood  that  the  reap<msibility  for 
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the  BelectiOQ  lesta  with  the  prtnvieton,  not 
with  himself."  This  wiU  be  reaml^  beliered, 
for  no  one  would  credit  a  mnaifHaii  of  Mr. 
Front's  atfainnients  with  acquiescing  in  the 
distortion  of  Spohr  (No.  54),ofHandel  (Kos. 
74  and  125),  or  of  Beethoven  (No.  345). 
Mr.  Front  will  probably  feel  disposed  to 
applj  the  Premier's  celebrated  dictum  with 
r^ard  to  the  Conservative  partj  to  his  own 
case  in  reUtion  to  Nonconformista  and 
thmr  notions  of  fitness  in  musical  matters. 
It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  general  editorial 
work  has  haeso.  admiraUy  oarried  out,  the 
haraunuea  in  the  arrangmenta,  where  ar- 
xangement  was  nerassaij^  being  nnexoep- 
taonable,  and  the  fieedom  from  casual  errors 
remarkable.  Hbhst  f .  Fsdsr. 


PXTBIJOITIOHB. 

I  (B.  K),  CmiDbfl  from  Dtma  Hatore^  T&ble,  n 

(PutridKe)  3/0 
AltkEn  (1C.H.),  Xfabn  Sermoiu,  toL  1.,  Srd  ed.,  cr  Bvo 

(I.  F.  Sbftw)  S/0 

Jiff  fA«  finrAMMtf.ToL  zz.,  N«w  Serial,  8to  (Oflloej  6,'6 
Aadnw  (V.  P.},  Indl*  ■md  bar  Ndtftbonn,  Sro 

(W.  H.  AHod)  U/0 
Aztlnr  (T.  &),  Amft  Im,  ]CildHi,TOfl,  and  Mother,  l2mo 

(Ward  b  Lock)  S/> 
BaUutrna  (B.  H.),  Toang  Fax-TnOen,  new  ed.,  cr  Bro 

(lf«lMQ)  8/8 

BriVaBcdflilartlcalBWnT.tvJ.KB.HaTOl'.crSTO.  . 

(Cuabridgs  Wuehoiue)  7/S 
TTrMwy  <T.XI«BtaMOntli>Ii«aoBrQBMUon,lrfed.,evo 

(LoQonuuu)  6/0 
Bnek  (C.). CtaOdran ut Hqbk, zmw ed., cr 6ro  ,.  ^edar) 
BnnraB  (11.  B.),  Atabon  tha  OU  Smmatlata,  or  8to 

(BaBlngUm}  7/< 

CViMln.Agv,ToLslIi,«to   (Dlokltiaai) 

CIrMtm  WatM;  JaniMiTto  JiiiM.U78,ftai»....(Caa>ke)  5/0 
dibam  mad  EkjaxsfOT  Toothful  Timai,  Iaig«  «i 

(Bontlodga)  S/6 

rmJiiwI  CT 1.  nwwM  alij  wn  liilIiiTn  lliii  TtlliyiT  

'  (Whlttaker)  l/« 
On  (K  W.),  Art  ot  VAOas,  Baadliiff,  and  Spealdiig,  Sid 

•*,8«>  (H-Coi)  7/« 

Aii«V  <n<),  VOL  ta.,4to  (DlcUoton)  4/S 

I>»»(»-FUti,  a  new  Alpine  Beaort  tor  Bidcaad  Soond,  tuj. 

Itmo  (Stanford)  3/« 

■dwda  (Hn.),  Itmla  of  Hayfair,  12mo  (HazwalL)  S/0 

nUa  (C-X  aammar  In  Normr  with  mj  Cblldren,  larg« 

(BmUedge)  S/8 
Famtngham  (31.},  Cbfldiaa'a  HoHdaya :  Out-of-door  StoriM 

for  UUIe  Onee,  I3mo  (Clarke)  I/O 

FaRilqgbaiD  (If.).  Songs  ol  Sanihlne.  cr  8to  ....  (Clarke)  410 
Fotbn  (A.  O.J,  The  Binplraa  and  Cltiea  of  Alia,  cr  8to 

(Vlrtoe)  S/0 

nancmoB  (B.  B.),  Otfinpla,  13mo  (Cfaatto  ft  mndna)  S/0 

B«r«wd  (W.  S.),  Han  tod  to  Deatb,  ttoM  ....  (Ifaxmll)  3/0 
BewiU  (Q.),  Mechanical  Sjswm  of  Uterine  Fatbolagy.'ito 

(Loosnua)  7/6 

HaRla(L.),Matta*BFBbTTUM,or8To  ....(BHsingtan}  3/6 

I  BMt  kav  tbe fAtawa gabigt  nav ad., U*w  ....(8m1«t)  3/6 
JaiUoMB  (H.  7.),  Pnotkal  Oaide  to  tba  Iila  of  Man, 

llBMt  (Stanfotd)  m 

X«ata(J.),pDatladWBrki.cr8n  (WMdaLock)  3/0 

Kli)|SlaT(a},ao«del  tba  Feotataoob  and  David,  l  voL, 

erSvo.  (HaoniUan)  6/0 

Le  Saga  (A.  &.)>  Anodent :  or.  Davil  on  Two  Stlcki, 

«r8TO  (BoaUedm)  9/6 

LoBi^idloir  (H.  W.),  Poetical  Worla,  JoL  m.,  Vodn 

mtOim^ntBo  ffimiXMgt}  1/9 

lomy  CB.  P.),  Saf  inga  of  the  Lord  JetBi^  or  8tc 

„   _  (Fu«d«e)  S/0 

]IaenMr9.a.),0ntbaNatiiM0fTliIiigMSi>>0 

(w.  BlaAmod)  ^ 
Itenj  (B.  C.  G.),  Bonnd  Abont  Fraaoe,  er  8to 

(KaeailllHi)  719 
Vwwun  (J.  H.),  Apologia  pro  vita  Boa,  cr  Sro 

(ZMginana)  6/0 

Ottpfeaat(3b«.>,ToaiiglCugrm,cr»ra....(MaaBlUBti)  6/0 
rmeam  iC  B.),  Fraottal  Handbook  to  tlu  Frindpal  Fro- 

ff— lBai,cT»TO  (Uardirieke)  8/a 

VMB  (EL  B.),OBlr  aOat:  or,  the  Antobiogrqihr  «rf Tom 

Blarfcinaii,  ISmo  (Boatkdga)  e/6 

BmMUtpb  (Mn.),  Wood  Anemone,  8  rOt,  or  8«o 

(Bont  ft  Bladett)  Sl/6 
itoMnawi  (P.).  CTprna:  Ita  Flvdoal,  Eeonomloal  and 

8ocMAipacta.<to  (Clowea)  1/0 

Bm  (B.  p.),  Opodnsof  aCbertuatBiir,  ISmo 

(Ward  ft  Look)  S/6 

IflinD  (IX),  Tootarlnta  fn      Snow,  ISmo ....  (Maxwell)  S/0 

SaTBiiilMii  (J.).  Hbtorr  of  Drink.  Sto  (TrUbner)  10/6 

BAskk  SAoadk  TrUaa  to  tha  Uttia  Onca,  large  « 

(BonUedga)  3/» 

Seott(HrW.),  Fkir  Maid  ofPartb,  or  flro  (Manna  Ward)  S/« 
•nitb  (J.  M.)»Tto8tan«f  tlwBtforaiatlon,or  8to 

(Partridge)  8/« 
tataUnor.  a.),  BoMlai^Ghilde  to  Shooting,  aq 

_    (C!l0WM)  3/0 

mate  (0.  J.).  Bor'a  Wife,  S  nla.,  cr  Sro 

(Chapman  ft  Hall}  31/0 

iniIiama(lC.),KoteitIiidl*,>ndaL,6To...,(Ttttbwr)  7/6 
Viae  QneittoD  (The) :  er,  the  Dnltf  at  Boalptiira  and 

MaMoaifatSnl^ccliorSTo  $lMttia0i)  1/0 


TABU  OF  OOnBBTB, 

FAU 

"RmcH  PicTDBu  IN  Bmtm  Osiu,"  Smxam 

Smn,  b7  the  Bar.  W.  Wmnn  ....  77 
Tacctob  akd  Bbiocbhjk^  l7  iba  Ber.  W.  Wain 

Capbj  77 

PwnoTHHtjrua,  hj  O.  A.  Smaox  ....  78 
BKmT  WoBD  <nr  Fwia  axd  Fknuv  Ptnui^  bj 

MaJor>a«i.  Str  F.  J,  Ooumhd  .  «...  79 
schOtz  WiucrTs  Alptmk  ABcms  An>  Aoranms, 

by  tiM  B«r.  T.  Havoook  BO 

BusKr'fl  CEAPTBita  or  Easlt  BxausR  Obubqk 

Hurron,  bf  J.  Bus  Udiuksib  ....  81 
Hew  NoTBLa,  br  Oao.  fiunniiBT  ....  88 
(JcHHDrr  LmKATuui  .     ......  ss 

Noraa  aso  Nbwb  •.St 

NoiK  or  TuTXL  ■     ■     .  88 

HAQAzms  AXD  Bsnxwi  88 

BKUKixm  Boon  88 

OOBRBPOIIDBrcB  :— 
Alpiw  Art,  bj  DoneJaa  W.  PtaaUMd ;  4  nrigw 
9V«c(  te  tA«  jrwMrt  JfiiMun,  br  the  Ber.  H.  Vooo* ; 
"  Gm-Modw."  7..  165,  bj  F.  J.  Fnmlrall ;  M, 
Lauirmemtt  •>  La  MokmU  dau  FAnUqiOt,"  by 
Piof.  F.  Lnonnwtti  Jliitytoitea  OMNoaXtpundf, 

lVW.St.aBeaaawen  88-81 

WlLLAOrs  TBOPSUL  HilOBI^  B.  B.  Auio»  .  81 
ABBL'fl  XOPTIC  BaSXABCBIB,  bj  P.  Li  Pas>  Bihoitt  tt 

Scisiici  NoTts  (Fhiloloot,  ftoj  H 

Walcoti'b  Foub  Mikbtibb  Bonis  isb  Wsmv,  by 

B.  J.  EINO  M 

TBI  Mtnnnuim  or  Obbiriui  Abt  it  BPHmM, 
tor  Dr.  J.  P.  BnmB  97 

Nom  ov  Asr  aud  AaosunuMT  •  •  ■  *  N 
Fbout's  Psauor,  hf  H.  f.  Taorr  .  .  ,  .100 
Haw  PuBuoABom-  loi 


Now  ready,  VOLUME  Xllt  qf  ihe 

AOADEMT,  Jamiary  to  June,  1878,  lound 
tn  dotKt  price  lOs.  OASES  for  BHWIIfO 
Volume  XJZ7.,  now  ready,  price  2*. 

Att  Back  Nimhere  of  ^  AOADEKZ  may 
he  "had  from  <Ae  eommenesmefU  tf  iAe  jwMt- 
oote  «n  Oeto&er,  1869. 


Aomroins. 
OoptM  of  the  AoADBKT  eon  6e  o6fo«nad  ersty 

jSo/urdo^  morning  m  Edikbubqh  ^  Mr. 
Mbnzies;  tn  Dublin  of  Messrs.  W.  H. 
Smith  ahd  Sonb  }  t»  Maschbsteb  of  Mr. 
J.  Hbtwooo.  (iayf  o/iEsr  iJcrfe  qfpuhli- 
eoHoti,  in  Nbw  Yobk,  o/  Messrs.  (3t.  P. 
Puthah's  Sons.  There  are  al$o  Ageneiee  in 
iwelw  of  ihe  prine^xd  eUioe  of  tiU  TSoaim 
and  Wbbt  of  the  UmiD  SiiTU. 

PA3IS. 

Ocpiee  eon  he  obtained  in  Pabis  every  BatuT' 
dot/  morning  <f  M.  FoxEBBiHaHAH,  8  Buo 
Neuve  dee  Oapudnea. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSORIPnON 

TO 

THB  AOADEMT. 


If  obtalaad  of  »  Nowmndor  or 

at  aBidlwar  Station 
Icolodlng  Portage  to  any  part 

at ttaUnltad Elngdcn . 
laoladiBg  Poetaga  to  au  part 

oC  Wmtat,  flamaiVt  iimn, 

Odwhfto.     .     .     .  . 


TBAItT. 

TUBLT, 

Qou. 
ntiLT. 

£  1.  4. 

A  L  d. 

A  A  A 

0  18  0 

0  «  « 

0  8  8 

8  18  > 

0  7  T 

•  818 

0  17  « 

0  8  8 

8  4  4 

MESSUS.  SEELEI  &  GO/S  LIST. 


HODEBN  FBENOHHKN:  Tiva  BioRS- 

phlea.  BjPkiuf  Qumekt  HuoBm,  AhIImw  "BoanA 
my  Hooat,"  fto. 
I.  Tletor  JTaoqiwnont.         I  in.  FmbobIb  Rode, 
n.  HaorrPacnrTa.  |  IV.  Jean  Jaeqnaa  AOQitn. 

V.  Henry  Begnaalt. 
In  poat  8to,  price  7m.  9d.  cloth. 
"Mr.  Hamerton  can  write.  He  can  tell  a  atccy.  He  caa 

gve  life  to  tlie  ptotOTe  of  obanotar  which  he  aeta  himaeU  to 
aw.  He  entartalna  while  be  hutrocta.  He  baa  made  a  book 
which  deaerm  to  be  popnlar— a  book  which  it  ia  pleaaant  to 
md,  and  whlA  onoa  read  la  not  likely  to  be  forgotten." 

Saturdmr  Seview. 
"  lb.  HanertoD  m^  claim  the  prate  of  barlog  written  ft 
book  wldob  It  will  do  erarybody  good  to  read."— ZmmIw. 

A  Third  Xdltion,  erown  Sto,  ts,  cloth. 

BOimD  KT  HOUSE:  Notes  of  Banl  Life 

In  Franca  In  Peace  and  War.  By  P.  G.  Hak brtor. 
(Poultry  Soole^, 
Bnial  NobUity. 
Money  Matten; 
Kaanera  and  Coitona. 
Hooaaholda  and  Bsranta. 
AUttlaPrendtTown. 


FoUUcal  Partlea. 
The  Peaaant  Worid. 
Chnndi  and  IT^TKilty. 
The  Franoh  Clergy. 
(Jomtdilp  and  MaiilBgi. 
OailbakUlB  Frano*. 


"  Mr.  HanMrton  haa  bad  dngolariy  good  oppmtanltiea  of 
obMtTattaa,  and  be  haa  the  poweta  required  in  a  good  obMrrer. 
Ho  haa  the  «ja  of  a  patntw,  and  be  la  a  man  of  a  Bbecal  mind." 

AHardar  Bcftah 

A  FOorth  Thonaad  of 

STORIES  from  HOHEB.    By  the  Bev. 

AuvxD  J.  Ohubch.  with  34  Ulnabattons  after  naxnian» 
tinted  In  the  ityle  of  the  Greek  Vaaea,  tt. 
"  Mr.  CbnrdL  haa  long  dnoe  peani  hinudf  a  ripe  and  goo<) 
Bohplar,  thongb  faa  h«d  sot  girwi  artdtaoe  at  tha  «eoUl 
Kunano  lualght  wUdh  thli  Aannlns  volome  ^tiplnyi" 

Satur^  Biwkm. 

M.  RAJOFS  ETCHINa  of  the  PORTRAIT 

of  THOMAS  CABLTLB.  By  C^.  P.  Watts,  B.A.  Oifc 
Jajpanaae  p^w,  61.  e«. ;  on  Whatman  paper,  U.  ts. 

Ab  BIgfath  and  Ninth  Thon«nd  of 

OLD  LOOEnrO-OLASS;  or,  Mn. 

DonH?  av«'a  BeooUeotiooa  of  Sanka^  Bf  Xuu.  LoonA 
OHABunroBiH.  FonrBngmTliiga.  Prloa  Sa.  dolh. 

"  There  la  a  woodarfol  iton  of  aooad  Non  and  nlit  hunotix 

In  tUi  Uttle  book."— iqpfdotor. 


The 


SBBLXT,  JA(XBON,  ft  HALLIDAT,  S4  FM  BInet 


THE  AMERICAN  PATENT  BEVOLVINa 

BOOK-CASE. 

"  We  draw  attention  to  It  not  ao  mnoh  from  Ita  nae  in  a 

eraU  Ilbiary,  to  the  ownan  of  which  it  win  at  once  oommend 
df,  aa  from  the  ocmvenlent  "■B'sntr  in  which  hooka  and 
vedmeaa  nip^ncDting  each  other  ua^  be  arranged  in  oloa» 

SpMbMunarBmrttMB  at  ManTrnDBna  ft  Oo.'i, 

*7aadnLadgateHin. 


lUtutraltd  Price  ZAti*  on  rttOft  nf  om  Hemp, 


LoDdoo :  TUfBinB  ft  Oa.,i:iadgatoHin. 


T  .ADIES I  READ  THIS  ADVERTISEMENT. 

-LJ  A  nOWNBIOHT  BABOAIN. 

KUBSIAir  rATLUaK — In  aooM<iiiei>oe  oTb  Urn  RiMriaii  Sim 
belnc  niikbl*  Iq  meat  thalr  aoocctutoM  owlsf  t»  tae  Ute  ilartUnc 
depradaUon  of  the  p>per  roDble-JDrmerly  worth  U.  laLud  now  onlr 
U.  lOd.— the  Emiin  Seirloc  H««hloe  Oompiui]',  or  147  Victoria  Street. 
Iiondoo,  E.C,  hne  been  en>bled  to  purcluae  aa  ouh  Ifioa  fint-elua 
BewlDc  Mecnlnei  at  abont  one-fbiirth  of  their  real  vkltte.  Thia 
machine  liabeolatelywUhoat a  rfnl In  the  market.  Itbgaannieed 
to  pfodoee  flrft-deM  TwfcmenJilp  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
A  MABVBL I 

ma  ■tUdMi  fer  nIoBte,  and  may  be  tboron^ily  dapndad  npM  La 

*^  PBIOB  ONLY  I7t.  U.  ■  A(M. 

nilowHtaroMmtatirtUeh  acoodretlabUSewtniUaolilMtaaaeTCr 
been  oAred  to  the  pnUlc  To  mvent  dlaaMt^tntent,  aiMl  to  entw» 
early  extmtlini,  Mderi,  with  F.O.O.  fbr  f».  td.,  nutde  MTable  at 
Oeneral  Po»«  OiBM,  to  Hr,  W.  Safient,  Manacar.  Kmni™  Scviar 
Machloi  Oompanr,  147  Qaeen  Ttetotia  Strmt,  London.  B.C.,  dionld  be 
ient  in  a^MoOM  poalble,  dnee  nie  demand  fbr  the  Ifaehlne  wfU  un- 
donbtcdlr  be  flu  In  ezoera  of  the  limited  OeA  on  band. 

M.B.I-Tbe  MiehlBM  wUl  be  Ibrwarded  per  rMnm.  oatelUlr  pa<M^ 
to  all  parti  of  Oreal  BritalD  and  Ireland.  AddroNi  moM  be  plainly 
written,  and  any  net  aivroved  of  will  be  Immediately  n- 


 jta  In  the  eowitrr  wUI  And  thie  an  admirable  opportmltr  fl>r 

oMeinlnK  a  flnt-olam  SewlnB  If a^ne  Uraet  fMm  the  eoubmeee— Icm 
both  tlw  uanuhetnrer**aadtheietaUar*i  frottia,  which  nnally  amount 
loeA  per  eant.,  aad  iriiieh  oome  flrom  the  pnbUo  podiet. 

Ito^Mlnvantof  a  UToUhood  thti  lledihte  will  baaneatboon. 
roaklnc.  «•  It  dot*,  abont  1M>  itUdwi  vtf  ninate.  The  vnm  acmiinc 
to  the  owner  for  eaa  week**  wwk  will  clear  the  expanm  orlolnaUy 
Incorved  In  paiehaHna  H* 

(Bl^ed)  WALTBB  BABQBIIT, 

BMPIBB  BBWIHO  HAOBZini  MHFAMT, 

147  QunH  ViOToaiA  Sthbbt,  LOBDOli  B.a 


OVERLAND  ROUTE  And  SUEZ  OANAL. 
nnAarOontraetbrthaotmmanee^teljWbtatlia  lledller* 

nSaii  iMiwMianniiaiiBni  wdMqwkiiiiiisiwrt,aLW.  i 
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ROYAL    INSURANCE  COMPANY, 


ROYAL    INSUlRAKCE    BUILDINGS;  LIVERPOOL, 


Am) 


LOMBARD:  STREET,  LONDON. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  REPORT  FOR  the  YEAR  1876: 

FIBE  DEPARTMENT. 

 dsrsSs^or  i©  o 

  3&3,S'i.S     3  o 


Fii?e  X^emiums  for  tike  V'^air 

•**      ••*  ••• 


;  LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Income  fi*om .  X^emlmns^  fLifter  deductinsr  re-assixr- 

anoes  ...  ..^  .  ...   9  1 

BONUSES  DECLARED  at  the  '  Last  Ttco:  Divisions,  of  Profits  lOs.  per  cent,  per  annum  on  sum 

-  Assured,  upoa  all  Policies  entitled  to  participate. 

FUNDS. 

After  providing  £>r  payment  of  tbe  DiTidend  and  Bonus,  the  Funds  of  the  Company  wiU  stand  as 

fbUow8:« 

Oapital  Paid-up 
T^e  Fmul   


Iteserve  Fund.  

JBalajice  of  X^ofit .  ajad*.  Hioss  .. 
TATe  fHinds    ...   


isai ... 
isao ... 
is-ri  .... 
isre ... 


GROWTH  OF  FUNDS. 


..  «S$0,S4<$  o  o 

400,000  o  o 

600,000  o  o 

00,001  lO  6 

..  »,103,S03  1  lO 

£3,4&&,OSO  1  4 


3,40d,OS0 


EXTRACT  FROM  AUDITORS'  REPORT. 

"  We  have  examined  and  county  ev^ry  Security,  and  have  found  all  correct  and  in  perfect  order,  and 
that  the  preswit  aggregate  -market  value  thereof  is  in  excess  of  the  amountb  in  the  said  Balance-Sheets," 

JOHN  H.  McLaren,  Manager. 
DIGBY  JOHNSON,  Suh-Manager. 
  JOHN  B.  JOHNSTON,  Secretary  in  London. 
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SATURDAY,  AUGUSTS,  1878. 
No.  826.  Kvm  S«ri«$. 


Tbm  EmoB  cannoi  underiaJee  to  reium,  or 
to  anretpond  wUk  the  writert  rqeeted 
mammript. 

It  it  poriwHlarfy  requested  iheU  all  Jm*in«t$ 
UUen  regarding  iha  nippZy  the  paper^ 
Sfc^  mag  he  addreaaed  to  1^  Fublmhxb, 
and  not  to  the  Edtiou. 

LITERATURE. 

CTFB0S. 

Ci^em.  Tom  Vnaa  von  Jjoher.  (Statt> 
gart.) 

Ctfeob,  the  island  whioh  u  at  present  attnot> 
iog  80  mnoh  attentum,  does  not,  aooordiDg 
to  TOn  Lofaer,  appear  to  have  been  of  any 
great  political  or  military  importance  in  the 
world  exoept  during  the  war  between  the 
QToeks  and  Persians,  and  when,  under  the 
ImsignanSjitwas  the  bulwark  of  OhnBtendom 
ajgunst  the  Moslem.  Thongh  &r  inferior  in 
size,  Cnte,  Bbodee,  and  IjDsbos  played  a 
more  important  part  in  ancient  history; 
Cypmsis  celebrated  for  its  wonderfol  fer. 
tih'ty,  its  wealth  in  timber  and  metals,  es. 
peaally  copper,  and  for  the  wanton  profli. 
^jecj  connected  with  the  worship  o$  "^^ns; 
it  nerer  took  the  lead  in  art,  literature, 
leanung,  jnrispmdence,  or  stHbeemanship. 
TbaB  may,  perl^is,  have  been  due  to  the  soft 
InxnziMioe  of  tlw  dimate,  and  to  the  effects 
of  tbe  Yenns-worsbip ;  for  the  high  state  of 
prOBperity  which  Gypros  attained  during  the 
Frank  occnpiUaon  shows  what  may  be  ac- 
complished by  a  more  energetic  rao^  and  is 
a  good  omen  for  tilie  fatore  of  the  island 
under  British  role. 

It  is  needless  to  follow  the  chequered  his- 
tofy  of  Gypros  from  tiie  time  when,  towards 
the  end  of  the  eighth  century  b.o.,  it  first 
appears  in  contemponuy  history  as  one  of 
the  conquests  of  Sargon,  to  the  present  day. 
At  nrions  periods  o^er  the  rule  of  Assyria 
Egypt  and  Persia^  then  part  of  the  Empire 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  on  bis  death 
&lling  to  the  sbare  of  Ptolemy,  it  became  a 
Roman  province  under  not  very  creditable 
circumstances  in  58  B.C.  Under  the  Boman 
Empire  the  island  was  highly  cultivated  and 
pTOBperous  ;  a  road  connected  Salamis  and 
rapfaoe,  and  oom,  oil,  wine,  vinegar,  timber, 
nfetals,  liquid  amber,  mastic,  &c.,  were 
largely  exported  ;  the  copper  mines  were  at 
me  tune  mrmed  to  HmxL  the  Great^  and 
this  may  have  attracted  Jewish  setUers,  who 
in  the  teign  of  Trqan  became  so  numerous 
as  to  create  distorbances  which  were  only 
suppressed  1^  a  terrible  massacre.  The 
ivosperity  of  Cypms  under  the  Lnsignans  has 
already  been  imuded  to,  and  is  attested  by 
the  many  fine  rains  of  oastleB  and  vill^es 
Kattered  over  tiie  country ;  since  it  passed 
imder  the  rule  of  the  Turks  the  island  may 
be  said  to  have  had  no  histoiy. 

Von  Loher  landed  at  Lamaca,  and  passed 
orer  the  central  ridge  by  Athienn  to  Ni< 
oosis,  whence  he  made  an  expedition  over 
the  great  plain  to  the  ruined  castle  of  Bufia- 
TRtto,  whioh  o<»upte8  a  fine  position  on  the 
Bocthem  range  of  hills.  From  Niooeia  he 


traveUed  westward  to  Evrikon,  and  after 
making  the  ascent  o£  the  Cyprian  Olympus, 
and  visiting  the  monasteries  of  Troo-ditissa 
and  Ohr^cno-giatisBa,  descended  to  Baffo. 
From  BuTo  he  ratamed  to  Lamaca,  passing 
through  Knkliai  Episoopi,  limasot,  and 
Amataus.  Yon  Loher  had  thus  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  the  island,  and  his  travelling  notes  on  its 
scenery,  its  people,  and  its  history  are  of 
much  interest.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the 
former  fertility  of  the  country,  thongh  it  is 
now  for  the  most  part  lying  waste ;  a  vivid 
description  is  given  of  the  effect  which  has 
been  produced  by  the  ruthless  manner  in 
which  trees  have  been  cut  down  under  the 
Turkish  rigime  without  any  attempt  to  re- 
place them  by  planting,  and  of  the  state  of 
much  of  the  great  plain  which  the  scanty 
population  is  unable  to  cultiTate.  Travel- 
ling in  the  month  of  April,  von  Loher  saw 
the  island  to  the  best  advantage,  yet  he  was 
struck  by  the  sparoeness  of  the  cultivation 
and  the  generfj  want  of  irrigation.  The 
scenery  in  some  districts  is  described  in 
glowing  terms,  and  the  view  from  the  sum- 
mit of  Olympus,  embracing  as  it  does  almost 
the  whole  island,  seems  to  have  made  a  great 
impression  on  the  traveller.  The  Chreeks 
resident  on  the  island  have  recently  made 
great  progress  in  educational  matters ;  there 
are  schools  in  most  of  the  lazge  vill^es,  and 
in  the  three  principal  towns — Larnaca, 
Nicosia,  and  Limasol — higher  schools,  in 
which  geography,  history,  Ac.,  are  taught 
and  Homer  and  Xenophon  read. 

The  date  of  von  Loher's  journey  is  no- 
where mentioned,  bat  he  appears  to  have 
travelled  through  the  island  in  April  1875 
or  1876,  before  the  late  complications  in  the 
East ;  his  book  contains  much  useful  in- 
formation and  many  interesting  remarks  on 
the  island  and  its  inhabitants,  which  ore  all 
the  more  valuable  as  being  tbrae  of  a  recent 
traveller  unbiaBsed  by  the  events  of  the  last 
few  months.  G.  W.  Wilson. 


Many  Moods :  a  Volume  of  Verte,  By  John 
Addingfton  Symonds.  (Smith,  Mder  A 
Co.) 

If  this  volume  were  to  appear  as  tiie  first 
work  of  a  writer  previously  unknown,  it 
would  probably  be  welcomed  with  a  chorus 
of  critical  eulogy.  As  it  is,  Mr.  Symonds 
the  maker  of  verse  has  to  compete  with  Mr. 
Symonds  the  student  of  Greek  literature 
and  historian  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  and 
unless  he  can  leave  his  former  self  behind, 
it  will  be  held  that  he  has  failed  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree^  It  wiU  be  said  that  we  have 
here  the  verse  of  an  accomplished  writer, 
the  poetry  of  cultnrcj  refined  thought  and 
delicate  feeling,  but  not  the  outcome  of  ori- 
ginal creative  genius.  And  such  a  judgment 
on  tho  volnme  is  not  unjust.  Mr.  Symonds 
himself  "dares  not  claim"  in  its  bighest 
sense  "the  sacred  name  of  poet."  StUI 
there  has  been  a  sufficient  reason  why  these 
poems  shonld  be  written,  and  there  is  reason 
why  they  should  be  welcomed  by  those  who 
have  gained  knowledge,  thought,  and  im- 
pulse from  the  preceding  works  of  their 
author. 

Some  prose- writers  carry  into  their  prose 
all  that  is  of  highest  virtue  in  their  natures. 


Others  yield  to  prose  whatever  is  most  pos- 
itive, coherent,  and  able  to  confront  the 
actual  world;  but  behind  the  energetic 
person  who  claims  his  place  in  the  world 
there  sometimes  hides  a  second  s^f,  pos- 
sibly of  higher  instincts  and  aptitudes, 
thongh  less  fitted  for  advancing  himself  in 
the  paths  of  success.  The  prose-writer  with 
such  persona  is  a  kind  of  prosperous  younger 
brother,  industrious  and  able,  who  amasses 
knowledge,  acquires  position,  and  makes  a 
name  among  men ;  his  elder  brother  is  the  poet, 
with  high  traditions  of  the  soul,  living  upon 
his  little  patrimony,  secluded,  meditative, 
thinking  his  own  thought,  dreaming  his  own 
dream,  and  letting  the  world  go  by.  Thia 
elder  brother  spesJcs  through  Mr.  Symonds'a 
Dedication  witn  modesty,  reserve  ami  some 
manly  sadness. 

"  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  there  an  soaie 

thoughts  which  a  writer  who  dares  not  cl^m  the 
sacred  name  of  poet  may  ezpreea  better  in  rhyme 
and  metre  than  in  prone,  and  that  the  venss  so 
produced  have  a  certain  value.  This  is  my  exease 
for  the  present  publication.  I  have,  however,  a 
dee^r  and  more  personal  motim  Condeauied 
by  ill  health  to  long  exile,  and  deprived  of  tli» 
resource  of  seiious  study,  I  wish  to  gather  up  the- 
fragmenta  that  remain  from  stronger,  and  it  may 
be  happier,  periods  of  life,  in  okIot  that  some 
mooda  of  tnought  and  Feeling,  not  elsewhere  ex- 
pressed by  me  in  print,  may  live  within  the 
memory  of  men  like  you  [the  Hon.  Roden  Noel]^ 
as  part  of  me.* 

It  is  this  elder  brother,  who  has  confessed 
his  doubts  and  hopes  in  the  "  Sonnets  on 
the  Thought  of  Death,"  who  has  told  his- 
passion  for  an  unattainable  ideal  beauty 
away  and  beyond  all  pictures,  statues,  and 
poems ;  and  who,  in  presence  of  the  sunlit 
graves  in  the  Mentone  bnrial-gnnind,  entered 
into  that  union  with  the  Eternal  WiU,  leav- 
ing no  place  for  the  pain  of  the  creature's 
w3l,  which  has  tried  to  realise  itself  to  con- 
sciousness in  such  words  as  these : — 
"  Y«  Toicfls  and  yon  tide 

Of  souls  ionomeroQi  that  panting  heave 
To  rbytbmtc  pulses  of  Qod'a  heart,  and  hide 
B«D«&th  yont  myriad  bocnning  breakers  wide  ; 

The  universal  Idfe  invisible, 

Givepraisel   Behold  the  vwd  that  was  so  atill 

Breaks  into  singing,  nod  the  desert  cries— 
Praise,  praise  to  Thee !  praise  for  Thy  lervaBt. 
Death, 

Tbe  besler  and  deliverer!  from  his  eyes 
Flows  life  that  cannot  die ;  yea,  iritb  bis  breath* 
The  diDSs  of  weary  earth  he  winnowath, 
LeavinK  all  pore  and  perfect  things  to  be 
Uerged  in  the  seal  of  Thine  immensity 

The  volume  contains  poems  purely  lyrical^ 
narrative  pieces,  and  poems  "  of  sentiment 
and  reflection."  Mr.  Symonds's  purely  lyrical 
work  is  not  of  the  highest  quaUty ;  his  verse 
attains  excellence  only  when  it  is  shaped 
with  sustained  ddiberate  ardour  into  forma 
which  are  laiga  and  somewhat  elaborate. 
The  narratiTO  poems  are  excellent  with 
respect  alike  to  incidents,  feeling  and  work, 
manship,  but  none  of  them  can  be  oalled 
great.  "I  Tre  Felioi"iB  a beautiCbl story- 
of  Italian  love  and  courtesy  told  in  thO' 
octave  stanza.  In  "  Palnmba " — a  tragic 
tale  of  human  sacrifice  in  Mexico — 
terza  Wnto,  a  fevourite  form  with  Mr. 
Symonds,  is  used  successfully  for  narrative 
purposes.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  of 
these  pieces  is  "  The  Lotus  Garland  of 
Antinons,"  which  gives  in  rhymed  heroics 
a  vernon  of  the  deaSh  of  Badrian'a  &TOnrito 
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which  may  commend  itself  as  the  true  one 
io  those  who  can  credit  the  self-sacrificing 
derotion  of  a  boy  to  one  who  seems  to  him 
majestic  and  worshipftil.  Passages  of  this 
poem  have  the  same  splendour  of  colour  and 
the  same  volaptnons  ease  of  movement  which 
have  contribnted  to  the  popularity  of  Hamer- 
ling's  remarkable  epic  Ahasver  in  Bmn ; 
but  the  ethical  spirit  of  Mr.  Symonda's 
poem  is  remote  from  that  of  the  Austrian 
poet  of  pessimism.  "  I  have  tried,"  Mr. 
Symonds  writes,  *'  to  preserve  a  certain 
tinity  of  tone  by  restricting  myself  mainly 
to  we  themes  of  love,  fnendship,  death, 
and  sleep."  Friendship,  the  perfect  devo- 
tion  of  man  to  man,  ia  concmved  very 
nobly  1^  Mr.  Synumds,  and  supplies  the 
xnobTo  of  several  poems ;  those  who  know 
the  token  of  the  love  of  comrades  will  find 
it  among  tiifi  living  and  growing  things 
here.  The  two  Athenian  youths  who  to 
stay  the  plagae  in  their  city  devote  them- 
selves to  death  are  ideal  figures  which  re- 
appear in  David  and  Jonattian,  and  which 
to  f^e  poet's  imagination  are  typified  by 
those  bold  mountain-comrades,  the  Eiger 
and  the  Monch.  Friendship  and  love  with 
heroic  fortitude  suffice  to  make  life,  as  con- 
ceived by  Mr.  Symonds,  a  glory  and  a  joy 
in  spite  of  all  that  is  dubious,  dark,  and 
sorrowful.  But  what  of  the  end  of  this  our 
visible  existence — ^what  of  death  ?  To  Mr. 
Symonds  deaih  is  a  shadow  which  takes  the 
rmeoted  oolonrs  of  love  and  hope  if  these  be 
present.  In  a  remarkable  series  of  sonnets 
— ^tffenty*two  in  number — there  is  carried 
on  a  contention  of  reasonings,  hopes,  fears 
and  aspirations  on  the  sulnects  of  death  and 
immortality ;  aud  the  end  is  not  darkness 
bat  a  certain  sufficiency  of  light.  Let  us 
submit,  let  us  wed  resignaition,  let  us  endure 
our  ignorance,  and  in  the  yer^  eodurance 
hope  must  assert  itself;  nay,'  we'shall  unite 
ourselves  with  the  will  of  GroA,  until'  our 
life  itself  becomes  a  shadow  of  the  infinite 
divine  life,  and  death  no  more  than  the 
and  insubstantial  shadow  of  that  shadow : — 
"  Peep  calleth  tiiito  deep :  the  Inflnito 
Within  hb  to  the  InflBite  vithoat 
Cries  with  aa  inextiagoiahable  tbont, 
In  epite  of  all  ve  do  to  stifle  it. 
Therefore  Death  in  the  coming  gloom  bath  lit 
A  torch  tea  Lore  to  flj  to.  Dread  and  Donbt 
Vaidah  lika  bmiluii  armies  in  the  rout, 
"When  the  nrazds  spliateraod  thehaabarka  split. 
Sat  in  the  intural  oif  crossing  spears 

There  is  a  ttagnant  dark,  where  all  things  aeem 
By  frauds  eoeompassed  and  confused  wiUi  fears : 
Berein  we  lire  oar  common  Ures  and  dream ; 
Yet  even  here,  remembering  Lore,  ve  maj 
Ixwk  with  calm  eyes  for  Death  to  sammon  day." 

It  is  when  our  life  runs  highest,  and  when, 
therefore,  we  are  best  able  to  accept  with 
fortitude  even  blank  nothingness,  if  it  be  in- 
evitable, that  the  ailments  for  ihture  living 
present  themselves  with  chief  force — emo- 
tiims  that  are  all  vital  predicting  for  them- 
selves an  adequate  fuf^re ;  mortal  life  and 
death  appearing  equally  as  inodents  in  the 
history  of  a  pemot  love  or  a  perfect  sorrow. 
In  closer  connexion  with  Mr.  Symonda's 

frose  writings  are  the  "  Pictures  of  Travel." 
udeedf  some  of  these  poems  are  only  finer, 
and  perhaps  chronologically  earlier,  hand- 
lings of  themes  which  are  treated  in  the 
Benaiuance  in  Italy  or  elsewhere.  Thus 
"  The  Corpse  of  Julia,"  the  stoir  of  the 
beantifal  bnzied  girl  ibund  hy  Iioinb«rd 


workmen  in  1485,  while  digging  on  the 
Appian  Way,  will  remind  readers  of  a  pas- 
sage in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Aga  of  ike 
i>0«pofo.   In  both  poem  and  prose  treatment 
the  migtbm  becomes  "  a  parable  of  the  ecsta- 
tic devotion  which  prompted  the  men  of 
that  age  to  discover  a  form  of  unimaginable 
beauty  in  the  tomb  of  the  classic  world." 
The  beautiful  stanzas  "  For  One  of  Gian 
Bellini's  little  Angels  "  were,  perhaps,  only 
ttimed  into  prose  when  their  author  wrote  a 
passage  {The  Fine  Art»,  p.  364)  in  his  his- 
tory of  the  Kenaissanoe  on  the  boy-an^ls 
of  Oarpaocio  "  playing  flutes  and  mandolinee 
beneatii  Madonna  on  the  steps  of  her 
thpone."    The  "  Temptation  in  the  WUder- 
nsai "  describes  with  the  same  energy  and 
vividness  tiiat  characterise  Mr.  Symonds's 
prose  recollections  of  the  Museums,  the 
wonderful  painting  by  Tintoretto  in  the 
Scuola  di  ^n  Bocoo  at  Venice^  whu^ 
presents  the  straggle  for  victory  between 
a  voluptuous  Sa&n  and  Jesus,  the  serene 
martyr  Gt>d.   This  notice  of  Mmy  Moods 
may  close  with  one  of  the  "  Pictures  of 
Travel  "  which  can  be  given  in  its  entirety  ; 
it  is  entitled  "  Evening  at  Palermo  " : — 
"  Now  night  deseenda  with  darkness :  aammdr  swoons 
Through  the  wide  temples  of  the  windless  sky ; 
And  on  uie  mitroxi  of  the  wares,  like  moons, 
The  hreathing  stars  dilated  languid  lie : 
How  cool  to  throbbing  pulse  and  heated  eya 
Are  those  smooth  ulrer  enrras  that  lonnd  the  ba^ 
Upon  their  sandy  margant  zest  from  pli^  I 

How  sweet  it  were  on  this  mysterioos  night 
Of  pulsing  stars  and  splenaonn,  from  the  shore 

Enea-dwp  to  vade,  and  from  the  ripples  bright 
To  bmah  the  phosphorescent  foam-flowera  hoar  ; 
Then  with  broad  breast  to  cleara  the  watery 
floor, 

And  floating,  dreaming,  through  the  sphere  to  swim 
Of  silTsry  Mdea  and  iumy  bulowa  dim ! 

inut  if  the  wares  of  dreamless  Death,  like  tbese, 
Shoidd  soothe  our  senses  adiing  with  the  Bbiae 

Of  titfe'fl  long  radiance  ?   O  primeval  ease, 
That  vast  and  art  aud  art  to  be  dirine, 
Thoo  Bhalt  receire  into  the  civstaUine 

Silence  of  thy  sleep-silvered  heuing  sea 

These  soula  o'arbuidened  with  moitali^  I " 

,  Edwabd  Downxir. 


Tha  History  of  Borne.  By  Wilhelm  Ihne. 
English  Edition.  Yol.  IIL  The  Wars  for 
Sninrenuu^  in  the  East  (Xjongmans.) 

Jx  this  volume  Ihne  goes  over  the  same 
ground  fts  Mommsen'  does  in  the  latter  half 
of  his  scoondvolume-^viz.,  £rom  the  Second 
Macedonian  War  to  the  Fall  of  Oorinth  and 
of  Numantia-:  the  title  of "  The  Wars  for 
Saprema<r^  in  the  East "  well  expresses  its 
subject.  But  while  Mommsen  on  the  whole 
takes  the  side  of.  Borne,  and  sums  up  the 
benefits  which  the  world  obtained  by  the 
Boman  Wars  of  Conquest,  Ihne  speaks  a 
word  for  £he  vanquished  nations.  He  lays 
stress  on  the  unvarying  policy  of  Borne,  to 
ke^  Gtnooo  and  the  lASt  m.  a  disnnited 
stete  that  so  Soman  infln^oe  might  be 
always  supreme — a  policy  like  th^  long 
pursued  by  France  tflwards  Italy  and  Ger- 
many— and  &om  this  general  principle  he 
explains  the  wars  and  n^otiations  in  detail. 
Thus  l^munsen  thinks  that  Flamininus  be- 
longed to  that  younger  generation  of  states- 
men who  had  put  off  the  old-fashioned  no- 
tions and  the  old-fashioned  patriotism  of 
their  &th«rt  and  had  began  to  think,  mote. 


ofHellenism  than  oftheir  own  country.  But, 
says  Ihne,  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  he 
was  induced  b^  goodwill  for  the  Greeks  to 
make  concessions  which  were  not  entirely 
in  harmony  wiUi  the  interests  of  Bonw  (see 
on  his  real  aims,  pp.  175,  193,  and  pp.  76 
and  103  on  his  leaving  Nabis  as  a  thorn  in 
the  side  of  Achaeans).  If  he  was  the  friend 
and  liberator  of  the  Greeks,  he  did  but  ad- 
here closely  to  his  instructions ;  for  the 
Senate  desired  by  means  of  the  Greeks  to 
keep  the  King  of  Macedonia  in  check,  and 
thus  to  use  the  Greeks  for  the  interests  of 
Bome.  This  may  seem  a  harsh  judgment, 
but  Hme  proceeiu  to  show  how  Borne  used 
the  Greeks  against  Philip,  and  Philip  against 
Antiochus,  ^d  iN'nmidia  against  Carthage, 
in  every  case  sacrifieine  its  allies  after  wo 
conquest  was  over,  and  |»reparing  the  way 
for  weir  subjection  in  their  torn.  Bven  tbe 
ancient  historians  cannot  help  somedmes 
noticing  the  ambiguous  policy  of  Borne, 
livy  (XXXIV.,  liii.,  16)  says,  "Omnia 
suspensa reliquere ; "  Polymns  (XXXTT  ^  ii., 
5)  says  of  the  disputes  between  Carthage  and 
Masinissa,  which  were  referred  to  Boman 
arbitration,  that  the  Carthaginians  had  the 
right  on  their  side,  but  that  Bome  decided 
according  to  its  own  interests.  So  Florus 
(I.,  zzxiv.,  3)  says  of  the  Spanish  war,  "  Non 
temere,  si  &teri  licet,  uUius  causa  belli  in- 
justior."  But  perhaps  another  point  of 
view  is  possible  in  some  of  these  cases.  One 
party  at  Bome  was  opposed  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  new  provinces,  in  Africa  as  well  as 
in  Macedonia  and  Greece,  partly  from  honest 
feeling,  partly  from  seeing  the  danger  to  the 
free  wo»ing  of  the  Constitution  &om  the 
exorbitant  powers  entrusted  to,  or  exa^ 
cised  by,  the  generals  in  these  great  wars. 
Thus  Cato  opposed  with  all  his  might  the 
establishment  of  a  province  in  Macedonia 
and  the  conquest  of  Bhodes,  and  with  tem- 
porary success ;  and  Scipio  Nasica  followed 
the  same  policy.  But  nothing  shows  more 
plainly  the  destiny  of  Bome  than  the  fact 
that  no  personal  indoenc^  not  even  that  of 
the  most  eminent  men,  had  the  least  power 
of  modifying  it.  Take  a  somewhat  parallel 
case.  The  leading  English  statesmen  have 
constantly  set  themselves  against  tbe  exten- 
sion of  our  dominiim  in  India,  and  yet  l^t 
dominion  has  been  extoided  as  if  by  a 
natoral  law.  Even  Ihne  himself  says  that 
the  extension  of  the  Boman  dominion  over 
the  chief  countries  round  the  Mediterranean 
resembles,  more  than  the  formation  of  any 
other  great  State  in  the  Old  or  New  World,  a 
spontaneous  and  natural  growth,  determined 
by  fixed  laws.  The  peasantry  on  the  Tiber 
rose  to  the  position  of  an  imperial  race 
gradually  and  almost  imperceptibly.  Their 
central  position,  their  political  system  and 
orgimisation,  their  mihtaiy  discipline  tbe 
sacrifice  of  Uie  individual  will  to  the  national, 
made  them  a  nation  of  warriors,  the  rulers 
of  <he  world ;  the  "government  of  laws  and 
not  of  men  "  (Invy,  U.,  i.,  1,  "imperia  legnm 
potentaora  qoam  hominnm")  was  more 
fall^  realised  in  Bome  than  in  any  other 
ancient  State.  And  it  was  their  law  and 
their  discipline  that  was  the  real  cause  of 
success.  The  generals  were  often  indifferent, 
the  annually  elected  consuls  often  mis- 
manw^  mfiiteES,  as  on  such  a  system  could 
:i«tt  M  lopfMii  &r  yon  ownol  gftthw 
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gnpee  Gram  thisUes.  But  the  qniokly-moT- 
ing,  welUtraiued  legionaries  were  an  over- 
xoatcli  for  the  phalanx,  and  this  saperiority 
alone  decided  the  battles  of  Gynocephalae 
and  Fydua,  both  of  them  batUes  bronght  on 
by  acctdent  and  won  by  the  superiority  of 
the  Roman  military  system.  Similarly  the 
firm  organisation  of  ^e  government  made 
£<nnB  more  than  a  match  for  the  loosely- 
organised  Federations  which  sarroonded  her 
on  all  sides.  Her  provincdal  policy,  too, 
pacare  provincto*,  by  respecting  the  religion 
and  iha  local  cnatoma  of  each  district,  and 
aUowine  imnadpal  Bel£>gOTankment,  rapidly 
consolidated  her  dominion.  It  is  instractive 
to  oompan  the  affect  of  tho  lererae  policy 
followed  until  of  laie  years  by  the  Bngiish 
government  in  Ireland.  After  all  ft  was  not 
the  Bomans  who  destroyed  Greece.  A  new 
and  better  time  might  have  begun  for 
Greece  with  the  Achaean  League  if  the 
Gredu  of  the  Peloponnese  could  have  made 
up  their  minds  to  sacrifice  the  spirit  of  pett^ 
local  patriotism,  the  besetting  sin  of  their 
race,  and  to  submit  to  a  greater  and  more 
comporehensive  political  union.  But  it  was 
soon  apparavt  that  even  the  experience  of 
long  yean  of  trouble  was  unable  to  control 
the  ammosify  of  tribe  against  tribe,  of  city 
against  oi<y,  and  that  the  Greeks  had  not 
leamt  to  set  the  mi^esty  of  a  national  Ufb 
above  the  arffishnees  of  fhct^bos  and  looJ 
attadunenta.  Look  at  the  chaxaoter  oE  Hhe 
Romans  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  First 
Book  of  Maccabees,  as  showing  the  impres- 
sion made  by  the  Great  Republic  on  the 
people  of  tiie  East ;  and  the  Roman  cha- 
racter remained  unchanged  for  centories. 
The  character  of  a  nation  ia  almost  as 
durable  and  unalterable  as  the  climate  and 
the  nature  of  the  oountry  which  a  nation 
inhabita,  and  the  Roman  element  leavened 
the  enture  population  of  Italy.  The  steady 
^'"^n;^  oi^Msed  the  Greenes  even  when 
ffving  than  a  temptnaiy  freedom.  Words- 
wrath's  aoonet  ttxpreamsa  ihe  hopelesaness  of 
the  situation : — 

"Soyepzop, 
Sons  of  the  brave  irbe  fon^t  at  Uaiatboo, 
Your  feebla  iptrita  I    Qreece  her  head  hath  bowed, 
A*  if  tb«  ■wreath  of  liberty  thereon 
Wonid  fix  itself  &fl  Bmoothl;  as  a  dond 
Which  St  Jove's  will  deseendt  on  Pelion'fl  top." 

And  again — 

"  Ah  that  a  oongwror'*  words  should  be  so  dear, 
Ah  that  a  boon  could  shed  such  raptorons  joys ! 
A  gift  of  that  which  is  not  to  be  giren 
By  all  the  blended  powers  of  earUi  and  bearen." 

Bnt  the  statesmen  who  opposed  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Roman  Empire  were  right,  for 
the  generals  of  Rome  and  the  Boman  aris- 
tocracy were  hopelessly  corrupted  by  it, 
AemiUua  FauUns,  the  victor  at  Pydna,  was 
"one  of  the  few  Bomans  of  that  age  to 
whom  one  oonld  not  ofier  mon^,"  and  it 
iras  aooa  found  that  "  omnia  Branae  venalia." 
Ihne  takes  care  to  notice  the  p^wth  of  this 
tornption,  and  the  impossibihty  of  prevent. 
a^  toe  apjiroaching  revolution.  The  van- 
quished nations  wOTe  avenged  by  the  blood 
ud  horrors  which  awaited  Rome  in  the  last 
two  generations  of  the  republic.  In  some 
lespects  the  Monarchy  may  be  defined  as 
the  reaction  of  the  provinces  against  the 
capital.  The  extension  of  the  Roman  power 
«u  in  itself  one  of  the  causes  which  broojgtht 
about  the  internal  change  in  the  Constitu- 


tion. The  inequality  between  Roman  citi- 
zens and  allies  was  at  tiie  bottom  of  the  dis- 
turbances of  the  period  of  the  Gracchi ;  the 
inequality  between  Romans  and  provincials 
was  the  cause  which  changed  the  republic 
into  a  monarchy.  But  these  things  were 
yet  in  the  future.  In  his  fourth  volume, 
which  we  trust  will  not  be  long  delayed  in 
its  English  form,  Ihne  endeavours  to  trace 
the  phases  of  development  through  which 
the  people  and  the  State  passed  after  they 
had  established  their  dominion  over  Italy. 
To  understand  the  greatness  of  Rome  we 
must  study  its  inner  life,  and  the  moral  and 
intellMtoal  forces  by  which  it  was  moved. 

0.  W.  BOASE. 


Beeords  of  (He  English  Province  of  the  Society 
of  Jem».  By  Hemr  Foley,  S.J.  Three 
Volumes.    (Bums  &  Oatea.) 

Thbeb  thick  volumes,  containing  more  than 
2,000  pages  of  closely-printed  matter  are 
before  us,  and  we  CEinnot  but  feel  thankful 
to  those  gentlemen  who  have  drawn  in 
recent  years  from  Boman  Catholic  sources 
so  maoh  that  has  been  hitherto  concealed. 
As  a  general  rule  publicity  does  good.  For- 
merly the  darkest  spots  in  many  a  pedigree 
were  the  younger  children,  who  were  simply 
mentioned  as  "  relinous  "  or  "  priests  "  or 
"nuns"  abroad.  Now  perhaps  we  know 
more  of  some  of  tiiese  than  we  do  of  their 
elder  brethren  who  stayed  in  comparatLve 
wealth  and  prosperity  at  home.  Father 
Foley  has  tucen  great  pains  with  these 
volumes,  and  has  Iwonght  together  an  im- 
mense mass  of  information.  With  some  of 
it  we  were  familiar  before,  bnt  the  subject 
is  one  of  such  novelty  to  t^e  general  reader 
that  we  can  scarcely  blame  the  author, 
as  some  have  done,  for  not  endeavouring 
to  prune  the  exuberance  of  his  materials. 
The  volumes,  of  coune,  have  their  defscts. 
Th^  are  not  always  well  arranged,  and 
therir  are  too  diffuse.  But  the  most 
senoua  blemish  is  the  numerous  errors 
in  the  proper  names,  which  FatJber  Foley  in 
these  days  of  Guides  and  Onomastioa  ought 
certainly  to  have  avcnded. 

The  Order  of  Jesus  only  dates  from  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Ignatius 
himself  lived  to  see  his  Society  in  a  state  of 
thorough  oi^anisation,  which  has  been  kept 
up  since  more  fully  perhaps  than  in  any 
ouier  religions  community.  He  was  in 
London  just  before  tho  Reformation  took 
place,  and  his  heart  must  have  been 
pierced  and  torn  when  he  heard  of  what 
afterwards  occurred.  Henceforward  it  be- 
came a  point  of  honour  with  the  Roman 
Catholics  abroad  to  save  as  much  as  they 
could  trom  the  wreck.  Priest  after  priest 
was  trained  up  abroad  in  Bn{Ui  seminaries  as 
Douay,  St.  Omer,  and  the  English  College 
at  Rome,  and  then  sent  to  England  to 
strengthen  the  &ith  the  wavering,  or  to 
reooncile  those  who  had  been  induced  to 
conform  to  the  Established  reli^on.  They 
knew  what  their  fate  would  be  if  they  were 
caught — the  rack,  the  hurdle,  the  gallows, 
and  the  knife.  Bnt  they  were  not  afraid  of 
suffering,  and  with  the  true  spirit  of  enthu- 
siasm they  gloried  in  the  prospect  of  death. 
The  portiaita  of  some  of  them  have  been 
preserved,  all  represmtittg  them  with  the 


rope  around  the  neck,  uid  the  fatal  knife 
iu  the  breast.  The  writer  was  for  a 
long  time  the  owner  of  one  clt  these  pic- 
tures, showing  a  yonn^  son  of  an  old 
Yorkshire  family  who  died  for  bis  &ith  at 
Norwich.  The  comers  contained  some  per- 
tinent texts  of  Scripture,  such  as  8pecta~ 
cultim  facti  tumus ;  Funea  mihi  ceciderunt  in 
praeclaria ;  and  ending  with  the  ardent 
aspiration  of  the  Psalmist,  Pone  eot  ut  rotam. 
At  the  back  of  the  picture  was  a  curiously 
sliding  panel,  giving  an  account  of  the 
services  of  the  missionary  to  his  Society  and 
Church. 

The  Jesuits,  of  course,  ^yed  a  very  oon- 
spicuons  part  in  these  efibrts  to  reooncilo 
England.  In  the  eonrse  of  the  sevoiteenth 
century  they  had  divided  the  oonntry  into 
eight  aooieties— or  colleges,  as  tiiey  were 
c^led— and  of  the  history  of  each  of  theso 
Father  Foley  gives  us  a  lengthy  and  inter- 
esting account.  London  was  the  college  of 
St.  Ignatius  ;  Yorkshire  that  of  St.  Michael; 
Durham  and  Northumberland  that  of  St. 
John  the  Evangelist,  or,  as  it  was  jocosely 
called,  Mrs,  Durham.  Under  each  college 
Father  Foley  has  arranged  the  biographies 
of  the  prieste  who  laboured  there,  illustrated 
with  much  subsidiary  information  respecting 
the  Boman  Catholics  of  tiie  district.  Much 
of  this  is  entirely  new.  It  was  the  custom 
for  the  English  youths  when  they  entered 
at  the  fbreign  seminaries  to  ^ve  a  minute 
account  of  themselvM  imd  their  connexions, 
which  was  duly  and  wisely  recorded.  Father 
Foley  has  drawn  largely  from  these  &mily 
narratives  which  he  found  among  the  archives 
of  the  English  College  at  Borne.  Tho  in- 
formation which  he  thus  gives  is  as  novel 
as  it  is  welcome. 

The  adventures  of  some  of  the  mission- 
ary priests  were  of  a  marvellous  kind.  No 
romance,  for  instance,  can  surpass  in  inci- 
dent and  interest  the  autobiography  of 
Father  Gerard.  They  had  to  contend  with 
numberless  perils.  Spies  were  among  them 
in  England  and  abroad,  who  often  made  the 
ruling  powers  perfectly  acquainted  with  their 
movements.  The  Govomment  frequently 
knew  b^rehand  at  what  time  and  port  a. 
partyofpriestswastoland.  Itwasneoessaijr* 
therefore,  that  they  should  be  adepts  m 
every  species  of  subterfuge  and  disguise. 
Parsons  came  to  England  in  1580  as  a 
captain  returning  from  Flanders,  with  a 
dress  of  buff,  laid  with  gold  lace,  and  hat 
and  feather  to  match.  "  Such  a  peacock ! 
such  a  swaggerer  !  "  his  companion  called 
him.  These  priests  made  themselves  soldiers, 
sportsmen,  mrmers ;  they  were  skilled  in 
hunting  and  liawking,  and  tables  and  cords. 
They  had  an  answer  ready  £3r.  every  possi- 
ble question.  But  there  was  always  the 
■p&til  of  the  fineign  accent  and  air,  and 
the  mere  fiuit  of  their  being  obIi{^  to 
put  many  questions  was  a  just  ground  of 
suspicion.  It  was  always  difficult  for  a 
stranger  to  pass  from  one  j^aoe  to  another 
without  setbng  people  on  we  watch.  When, 
he  reached  the  old  manor-house  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  gentleman,  there  was  always  a 
shelter,  and  a  prieet's  bole  to  which  at  the 
slightest  alarm  the  wanderer  could  rush 
with  his  vestments  and  books.  On  the 
whole  the  number  of  priests  who  were 
caught  and  executed  was  a  small  proportion 
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of  those  who  visited  England.  In  1623 
John  Gee,  in  his  Foot  Out  of  fhe  Snares 
givoB  a  list  of  the  priests  then  resident  in 
London,  which  is  an  exceedingly  lai^e  one, 
many  of  whom  aeem  to  have  been  bat  little 
interfered  with,  and  many  of  whom  were 
persons  of  high  position  in  their  respective 
societies.  The  presence  of  so  large  a 
number  of  priests  in  London  implies  a  lai^e 
body  of  converts. 

It  is  very  difficalt  to  be  certain,  of  the 
identity  of  some  of  the  priests,  owing  to  the 
number  of  names  that  they  made  use  of. 
Changes  of  name  were  aa  frequent  as 
ofaanffes  of  costume.  In  many  instances  the 
seleotum  of  a  new  name  was  the  wish  to  be 
unknown  for  tiie  future  even  to  their 
nearest  of  kin,  to  show  how  thoroughly 
their  old  world  was  dead  to  them  now.  In 
other  cases  the  change  was  made  simply  to 
escape  detection.  We  observe  that  the  only 
son  of  John  Cosin,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Durham,  in  the  report  which  he  gave  at 
Bome,  styles  himself  Charles  Cosens.  His 
father,  in  his  last  will,  made  in  1671,  leaves 
"  to  Mr.  John  Oosin,  my  lost  aonne,  one  hundred 

poimdB  because  he  h&th  dealt  very  undatif  ally 

with  mee  his  indulgent  father,  and  twice  forsaken 
his  mother  the  Ohurch  of  Enfrland,  and  the  Fro- 
teatant,  being  the  true  Catholicke  religion  there 
professed,  to  my  great  sriefe  and  trouble,  haveing 
not  come  to  mee  for  better  advice,  but  wholly 
avoided  mee  duinng  these  fonre  last  yeares 
together." 

Im  a  work  so  difiTase  as  that  of  Father 
Foley  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  pick  out 
subjects  either  for  correction  or  further  illus- 
tration. The  author,  we  are  sore,  would 
look  upon  such  corrections  and  additions 
with  gratification.  But  the  readers  of  the 
AcADBiR  must  examine  Father  Foley's  work 
for  themselves,  and  we  can  assure  them 
heforeband  that,  if  tiiey  find  some  things  to 
.amend,  they  will  see  very  much  more  which 
is  altogetiier  new  to  them.        J.  Baine. 


'The  Life    and   WorJcs  of  Count  Bumford. 
Edited  by  George  £.  Ellis.  (Macmillan.) 

.  AiVTHOUOH  the  lofe  of  Count  Bumford  has 
been  more  iAian  onoe  written,  and  although 
bis  more  important  works  are  well  known, 
we  are  glad  to  welcome  this  very  complete 
edition.  It  has  been  published  by  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in 
Boston  as  one  other  memorial  of  the  man 
who  speciaUy  connected  himself  both  with 
the  A(»demy  and  the  city.  Rumford  shone 
in  so  many  capacities  that  the  account  of  his 
life  uid  works  most  always  possess  a  special 
interest  for  each  new  generation  of  men ;  and 
.  as  one  of  the  first  of  eminent  Americans  his 
-deeds  will  be  specially  cherished  on  the  other 
•side  of  the  Atlantic.  His  versatility  was 
great:  he  was  an  accomplished  soldier,  a 
statesman,  philantiiropist,  and  political  eco- 
nomist,  and  an  ard«^  natural  philosopher. 
He  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  an  orderly 
mind,  and  all  his  work  is  characterised  by  pre- 
cision. His  last  work,  '*  On  the  Nature  and 
Sffeots  of  Order,"  on  which  he  had  been 
engaged  for  more  than  twenty  years,  but 
which  was  unfinished  at  his  death,  would 
probably  have  constituted  his  most  valuable 
literary  gift  to  the  world. 
In  compiling  the  life  of  the  Count  Mr. 


Ellis  has  be^  obliged  to  wade  through  an 
immense  mass  of  cozrespondenee.  He  has 
done  bis  work  consoientionsly — ^in  some 
respects,  we  venture  to  think,  almost  too  con- 
scientiously. The  &eqnent  introduction  of 
prolix  business-letters  from  the  Count,  or  his 
agent  in  America,  Colonel  Loammi  Baldwin, 
or  from  the  Countess  Sarah  Bumford,  be- 
comes excessively  tedious,  and  has  led  to  the 
extension  of  the  biography  to  a  bulky  volume 
of  nearly  700  pages,  while  we  are  sure  that 
everything  of  any  real  interest  to  the  reader 
could  have  been  easily  compressed  into  half 
that  space.  No  doubt,  however,  the  author 
conceived  that  it  would  be  well  to  have  one 
really  exhaustive  Life  of  the  Count,  even  at 
the  risk  of  presenting  a  verbose  and  tedious 
narrative. 

In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  America 
jffodnoed  two  men  who  had  mway  points  of 
resemblance — they  were  born  within  twelve 
miles  of  each  other  in  Massachusetts,  of 
humble  parents,  subjects  of  King  George  III., 
and  descended  from  English  progenitors. 
They  both  spent  much  time  away  from  their 
native  land,  occupied  in  works  which  con- 
cerned the  common  good  of  humanity ;  they 
were  the  architects  of  their  own  fortunes, 
and  they  attained  a  world-wide  reputation. 
The  one  was  Benjamin  Thompson,  after- 
wards Count  Bumford  ;  the  other  was  Ben- 
jamin Franklin.  It  is  strange  that  these 
men,  with  their  numerous  affinitieB,  never 
became  acquainted,  and  never  appear  to 
have  recognised  each  other's  existence. 
They  were  bom  at  a  momentous  period  in 
the  history  of  their  country,  and  they  lived 
to  see  the  most  profound  political  ohimges, 
not  only  in  it,  but  throughout  Europe. 

Benjamin  Thompson  was  born  in  1753,  at 
North  Wobum,  in  New  Hampshire,  of 
parents  who  on  both  sides  were  directly 
descended  from  the  original  colonists  of 
Massachusetts  Bay.  His  father  died  in  the 
following  year,  and  his  mother  married  again 
in  1756.  Bumford  once  told  his  friend  and 
biographer,  Pictet,  that  if  he  had  not  lost 
his  &ther  thus  early  in  life  he  should  in  aU 
probability  have  lived  and  died  an  Ameri- 
cui  husbandman.  As  he  ^rew  up  he  was 
forced  to  se^  the  compamonship  of  those 
who  3&i  not  belong  to  his  own  family,  and 
a  minister  named  Bernard  took  the  boy  in 
hand,  and,  finding  him  intelligent  and  indus- 
trious, taught  him  algebra,  geometry,  and 
astronomy.  Thompson  made  sach  prog^ss 
in  these  studies  that  before  the  age  of  four- 
teen he  calculated  the  elements  of  a  solar 
ecli[ffle,  and  to  his  intense  delight  found  that 
the  calculation  was  correct  within  four 
seconds.  A  little  later  he  attended  lectures 
at  Harvard  College,  and  he  showed  a  par- 
ticular taste  for  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy.  In  1766  he  was  apprenticed  to 
a  3fr.  Jolm  Appleton,  of  Salem,  a  merchant 
who  dealt  priiici»aUy  in  British  goods,  and 
who  had  a  large  business.  Here  be  remained 
three  years,  during  which  time  he  employed 
most  of  his  leisure  in  derisii^  mechanical 
appliances  and  in  making  experiments.  In 
1769  he  was  sent  to  Boston,  and  apprenticed 
to  a  dry-goods  dealer,  and  he  shortly  after- 
wards b^an  the  study  of  anatomy  with 
Dr.  Hay.  For  a  few  weeks  he  taught 
in  a  school.  At  this  time  his  friend 
Baldwin  describes  him  as  a  fine  manly 


fellow,  nearly  six  feet  in  height,  with  haud^ 
some  features,  blue  c^es,  and  auburn  luur. 
To  these  attractions  were  added  a  singular 
fhscination  a£  mumer,  and  the  polish  of  a 
true  gentleman.  Consequently  he  readily 
made  his  way  in  society,  aid  married  in 
1773,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  the  wealthy 
widow  of  a  Colonel  Bolfe,  and  their  only 
child  Sarah,  afterwards  Countess  of  Bum- 
ford, was  bom  in  1774.  Young  Thompson 
soon  afterwards  made  tbe  acquaintance  of 
Governor  Wentworth,  who,  recognising  his 
very  marked  abilities,  made  him  major  of 
the  Second  Provincial  Begiment  of  New 
Hampshire.  As  he  was  thus  put  over  the 
head  of  many  older  men  than  himself,  most 
of  whom  had  long  waited  for  promotion,  he 
made  himself  &us  early  in  lifia  many 
enemws.  Shortly  afterwards  a  revt^ntion- 
ary  spirit  began  to  appear  in  America,  and 
the  war  which  afterwards  led  to  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  was  commenoed. 
Thompson  remained  a  firm  Boyalist ;  he  was 
accused  of  Toryism,  and  want  of  patriotism, 
and  of  "being  un6riendly  to  the  cause  of 
Liberty,"  and  he  was  obliged  to  take  flight 
firom  Concord.  He  took  refyge  first  in 
Wobum,  where  he  was  arrested  and  con- 
fined, and  having  been  examined  by  a  com- 
mittee appointed  for  the  purprare  was 
liberated.  After  his  liberation  he  took  ship 
for  England  (October,  1775),  bung  then  in. 
his  twenty-Bec(md  year.  He  nevn  aaw  his 
wifb  again. 

In  England  he  was  well  received,  and 
was  adndtted  at  once  to  a  desk  in  tiie  Colo- 
nial Office  and  to  the  intimacy  of  the 
Colonial  Minister,  Lord  George  Germaine. 
Soon  afterwards  he  became  secretary  of  the 
Province  of  Georgia.  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  a  you^  of  twenty-three  was  thus 
rapidly  advanced  in  the  Government  offices 
of  a  counky  to  which  he  did  not  directly 
belong,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
made  himself  very  useful  to  the  Colonial 
Office  by  imparting  exact  information  oon- 
ceraing  the  American  Colonies  at  a  very 
critical  period  in  their  history.  He  also 
occupied  himself  with  military  details  ;  he 
made  important  experiments  on  gunpowder, 
and  on  ordnanoe  and  prqjeotilea,  and  he 
advised  and  procured  the  adoption  of 
bayonets  for  the  muskets  of  the  Horse  Guards 
to  bo  used  in  fighting  on  foot. 

In  1779  he  was  made  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  was  described  in  his 
certificate  as  "  a  gentleman  well  versed  in 
natural  knowledge,  and  many  branches  of 
polite  learning."  He  contributed  many- 
papers  to  the  Society  later  in  life.  In  the 
following  year  Thompson  became  Under- 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Northern  Depart- 
ment, and  thus  succeeded  to  a  large  amount 
of  responsibility  in  connexion  witii  recruit- 
ing, equipping,  and  victnalling  the  forces. 

At  the  1^  of  twenty-^fl^^  he  was  made 
Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  British  army,  and 
was  sent  out  to  America  to  command  a 
regiment  of  cavalry  which  he  had  raised 
for  the  King's  service.  He  commanded 
with  great  success,  and  proved  himself  to  be 
an  accomplished  soldier.  On  his  return  to 
England  in  1783,  he  was  promoted  to  a 
colonelcy,  and  half-pay  was  secured  to  liim 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year  he  received  permission  to 
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traTel  on  the  Continent.  He  Tisited  Mnnich, 
and  "WRS  requested  to  enter  the  service  of  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria.  In  1784  he  retamed  to 
England  to  obtain  permission  from  the 
King,  who  not  only  freely  gave  it,  bat  con- 
ferr^  npon  him  the  hononr  of  knighthood. 
The  Elector  of  Bavaria  speedily  ntiliaed 
Thompson's  remarkable  talents ;  he  was  ap- 
poioted  a  colonel  of  cavalry,  and  aide-de- 
camp, and  waa  in  constant  attendance  on 
the  Elector.  The  State  of  Bavaria  at  this 
time  offered  an  admirable  field  for  the 
ener^ea  oC  a  man  hke  Thompson,  and 
the  Elector  Boon  fonnd  out  that  he  had  a 
man  after  his  own  heart.  Hononnr  were 
heaped  upon  Thompson;  he  was  made  a 
Privy  Cooncillor  and  Major-Gteneral  of 
Gavahjin  1788,  and  in  1791  a  Connt  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  choosing  for  hia 
title  the  name  of  the  New  England  village 
so  early  associated  with  his  fortunes.  Rnm- 
ford  b^an  his  reforms  by  improving  the 
condition  of  the  Bavarian  troops,  as  to  food, 

giy,  accoutrements,  arms,  and  occupation, 
e  cansed  them  to  be  employed  as  labourers 
in  all  pnblic  works,  when  not  actually  fight- 
ing; and  a  large  proportion  of  the  army, 
inatead  of  remaining  in  idleness,  was  allowed 
to  be  absent  for  ten  months  in  the  year. 
The  soldiers  thus  mingled  with  the  peasants, 
and  helped  to  cnltiTate  the  ground,  to  take 
part  in  mannfiurtores,  and  to  earn  their  own 
liTiag  apart  from  the  direct  revenues  of  the 
State.  Bnmford  also  built  arsenals,  bar-- 
racks,  and  foundries  for  cannon,  and  it  was 
in  the  new  foundry  at  Munich  that  he  made 
many  of  his  celebrated  experiments  on  heat. 
In  spite  of  his  numerous  duties  in  connexion 
with  the  State,  he  engaged  at  this  time  in 
various  experimental  investigations  chiefly 
relating  to  heat  and  light,  which  were  always 
his  &Tonriie  scientific  subjects. 

As  the  promoter  of  various  schemes  of 
charity,  and  of  methods  of  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  the  poor,  Bumford  deserves 
special  notice.    Hia  first  economical  essay 
gave  an  account  of  an  establishment  for  the 
poor  at  Munich.   The  city  was  at  that  time 
infested  by  troops  of  beggars,  many  of  whom 
were   able-bodied  men  and  women  who 
begged  because  they  preferred  idleness  to 
work.    Bumford  collected  them  together, 
provided  them  with  cleanly  habitations,  good 
food,  and  congenial  work,  and  the  success  of 
his  scheme  was  amply  proved  by  the  content>. 
ment  of  the  beggars,  the  improved  condition 
of  the  morality  of  the  city,  and  the  direct 
pecuniary  gain  to  the  State.    A  large  de- 
serted manufactory  was  converted  into  a 
poor-bonse ;  it  was  fitted  np  with  separate 
naDs  for  the  prosecution  of  Tarions  trades, 
and  tiie  inmatni  were  supplied  with  tibe  raw 
material,  with  good  tools,  and  with  instmc. 
tion  when  the  latter  was  necessary.    All  the 
clothing  which  was  required  by  tbe  Bavarian 
troops  was  made  in  this  establishment,  and 
in  one  year  the  Electorate  realised  a  profit 
of  ten  thousand  florins.     The  house  was 
fitted  np  with  special  appliances  for  warming 
and  cooking  devised  by  Rumford,  who  was 
perpetually  and  successfully  engaged  in 
attempts  to  economise  fuel  and  heat  To 
SDch  perfection  did  be  bring  some  of  bis 
appliances  that  we  are  assured  his  stoves 
cooked  a  dinner  for  a  thousand  poor  persons 
at  a  cost  of  fimrpence  halfpenny  fbr  niel  I 


The  Count  acquired  g^eat  popularity  iu 
Munich  in  consequence  of  his  reforms.  He 
appears  to  have  been  extremely  beloved  by 
the  poor  of  the  city,  and  we  are  told  that 
on  one  occasion  when  he  was  ill  thousands 
of  the  poor  went  publicly  in  procession  to  the 
cathedral  to  offer  prayers  for  his  recovery. 

Bumford  advocated  many  other  reforms 
in  Bavaria.  Among  the  principal  we  may 
mention  the  formation  of  a  military  academy 
somewhat  similar  to  the  School  of  St.  Cyr ; 
the  improvement  of  the  breed  of  horses,  and 
of  homed  cattle  ;  the  active  employment  of 
all  uoendicants  throughout  the  country ; 
the  advance  of  loans  at  small  interest  to 
poor  people  ;  and  the  conversion  of  a  large 
tract  of  barren  land  around  Munich  into  a 
park  for  the  people,  full  of  groves,  water- 
courses, and  pavilions,  which  still  flourishes 
in  Mnnich  under  the  name  of  the  "English 
Garden."  A  pleasant  account  of  the  Count's 
life  in  Munich  is  given  in  the  letters  of  his 
daughter,  the  Countess  Sarah,  who  spent 
much  time  with  her  father  during  his  resi- 
dence in  the  city. 

In  September,  1795,  Bumford  went  to 
London,  where  he  soon  collected  around  him 
a  large  body  of  scientific  men,  with  whom 
he  had  much  in  common.  He  occupied  him- 
self with  various  social  schemes,  and  com- 
municated several  papers  to  tbe  Boyal 
Sodety.  He  ahn  about  this  time  estabhshed 
the  "Bumford  Medal"  of  the  Royal  Society, 
to  be  given  for  the  best  series  of  experiments 
relating  to  light  and  heat  which  should  be 
made  during  the  year.  A  fund  of  money 
for  the  same  purpose  was  also  bequeathed  to 
the  American  Academy. 

Soon  afterwards  he  returned  to  Munich, 
which  was  threatened  both  by  the  Austrian 
and  French  troops,  and  he  once  ag^ain  appears 
as  a  soldier.  The  Elector  left  the  city  in 
Bumford's  hands;  he  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  army,  and  made  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  Begent^.  He  permitted  neither 
the  Austrian  nor  the  French  army  to  enter 
Mnnich,  and  thus  gained  the  lasting  grati- 
tude of  the  Elector  and  the  inb^itants. 
Fresh  honours  and  a  pension  were  given  to 
him.  He  was  appointed  Ambassador  to 
England,  but  as  he  held  a  commission  in  tbe 
British  army  he  could  not  be  received  as 
Ambassador  from  a  foreign  Power.  This  he 
discovered  on  his  return  to  England,  and 
was  deeply  mortified  at  his  rejection. 

Bumfo^,  having  been  baulked  of  his  diplo- 
matic occupation,  turned  his  active  mind 
in  another  direction,  and  after  much  thought 
and  discussion  be  brought  before  tho  leading 
scientific  men  of  London  bis  scheme  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Boyal  Institution.  His 
proposition  was  eagerly  embraced,  a  number 
of  subscribers  came  forward  at  once,  and 
the  Institution  was  established  and  soon 
became  excessively  popular.  Dr.  Gamett 
was  the  first  professor.  Dr.  Young  and 
Humphry  Davy  were  also  appointed  during 
Bumford's  life-time.  Unfortunately,  Rum- 
ford  soon  after  quarrelled  with  his  co- 
managers,  and  he  went  to  Paris  and  ceased 
to  take  any  further  interest  in  tho  Institu- 
tion. He  intended  the  Institution  to  be  a 
place  for  tbe  general  difi'asion  of  scientific 
knowledge,  and  a  repository  for  models  of 
inventions  tending  to  promote  the  wel&re 
of  xoankind. 


Tbe  last  yeara  of  Bnmford*s  life  were 

passed  iu  Paris.  He  married  the  widow  of 
Lavoisier,  but  an  amicable  separation  soon 
afterwards  took  place,  as  the  temperaments 
of  husband  and  wife  were  found  to  be  so 
dissimilar  that  life  became  miserable  for 
both  of  them.  Rumford  appears  at  this 
time  to  have  been  self-opinionated,  incapable 
of  brooking  contradiction,  and  dictatorial. 
His  later  letters  show  great  bittemesa  of 
spirit,  and,  as  regards  hia  mention  of  Mdme. 
Lavoisier  de  Rumford,  very  questionable 
taste.  He  spent  the  last  years  m  his  life  in 
complete  seclusion  at  Anteoil,  where  he  died 
in  1814. 

The  manysidedness  of  Bumford's  charac- 
ter affords  an  interesting  study  both  to  the 
biographer  and  the  man  of  science.  Hia  in- 
dustry was  unwearied ;  his  mode  of  thought 
accurate,  trenchant,  and  preciae ;  had  he  de- 
voted himelf  to  military  matters  alone  his 
memory  would  live.  But  it  is  chiefly  as  the 
political  economist  and  the  man  of  science 
that  he  will  be  remembered.  His  charitable 
schemes  deserve  a  wider  application  than 
they  have  ever  received ;  numy  of  them 
might  be  put  iu  force  with  advantage  in  our 
own  country  at  this  moment.  His  investi- 
gations into  the  nature  of  heat  are  ojassioa]^ 
and  form  the  basis  of  the  Dynamic  Thecny 
of  Heat,  and  of  the  great  principle  of  the 
Conservation  of  Energy.  Finally,  his  applica- 
tions of  scientific  knowledge  in  tbe  direction 
of  the  economy  of  those  important  t^nts, 
Light  and  Heat,  merit  the  warmest  recog- 
nition.  G.  F.  Bodwill. 


Walkg  in  London.     By  AngnstuB  J.  C. 
Hare.     In  Two  Yolumes.     (Daldy,  b- 

bister  &  Co.) 

These  delightful  volumes  appear  to  have 
been  written  in  the  highway  rather  than  in 
the  study,  and  tbey  owe  their  chief  charm 
to  the  consequent  freshness  that  pervades 
them.  While  there  is  little  that  one  well 
read  in  London  books  will  find  new  to  him, 
the  materials  are  arrange  with  such  artistio 
skill  that  they  gain  a  new  si^fioation, 
Mr.  Hare  has  not  had  his  originahty  cmshed 
out  of  him  by  tbe  weight  of  his  authorities, 
and  the  reader  feels  a  natural  confidence  in 
an  author  who  describes  placea  after  actual 
inspection.  At  the  same  time  too  much 
faith  must  not  be  placed  in  his  details,  for 
ho  has  not  always  consulted  the  most  trust- 
worthy writers.  Thus  a  reference  to  Peter 
Conningham's  Sandhoolc  (which,  by  the  way, 
is  not  mentioned)  would  have  shown  that 
Davies  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  could 
hardly  have  been  named  after  Miss  Mary 
Davies,  who  was  not  "  the  humble  heiress  of 
the  farm  now  occupied  by  Grosvenor  Square 
and  its  surroundings,"  but  the  proprietor  of 
Ebury  farm,  Pimlico.  It  seems  more  pro- 
bable that  the  street  takes  its  name  from  Sir 
Thomas  Davies,  Lord  Mayor  in  1677,  to 
whom  Audley  (the  rich  man  commemorated 
in  North  and  South  Audley  Streets)  left  tbe 
greater  portion  of  his  property  in  this  dis- 
trict. 

Mr.  Hare  is  a  true  lover  of  tbe  nooks  and 
comers  of  old  London,  and  praises  them  in 
unmeasured  terms: — "If  the  capitals  of 
Europe  are  considered,  Loudon  is  one  of 
the  most  picturesque — fat  more  so  than 
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Paris  or  Vienna ;  incomparably  more  so 
than  St.  Fetersborg,  Berlin,  Dresden, 
Munich,  Brussels  or  Madrid."  Again; — 
**  An  artistf  after  a  time,  will  &nd  London 
more  interestiDg  than  any  other  place,  for 
nowhere  are  there  such  atmospherio  effects 
on  fine  days,  and  nowhere  is  the  cmonnous 
power  of  lune  felt  in  the  piotore."  He  can 
even  find  a  good  word  for  one  of  onr 
greatest  evils : — "  If  the  fogs  are  not  too 
thick,  an  artist  will  find  an  additional  charm 
in  them,  and  will  remember  with  pleasure 
the  beantiihl  effects  npon  the  river,  when 
only  the  grand  features  remain  and  the 
ignominiona  details  are  blotted  out."  But 
he  sees  little  to  commend  in  the  more 
modem  portions  of  the  town.  All  readers 
will  agree  with  him  when  he  speaks  of  the 
hideous  monotony  of  Wimpole  Street;  bnt 
we  need  not  wonder  at  we  ugliness  of  a 
place  which  has  unrped  the  name  once 

SLven  to  Savilo  Bow  as  the  abode  of  the 
actors — ^viz.  the  Valley  of  fhe  Shadow  of 
Death.  One  is  glad  to  see  the  dennnciatioQ 
of  the  "meaningless  tea-nms  beloved  by 
unimaginative  architects  "  which  surmount 
so  many  of  onr  buildings ;  but  is  not  the 
author  rash  when  he  describes  the  Marble 
Arch  as  "  one  of  onr  national  follies — a 
despicable  caricature  of  the  Arch  of  Con- 
stantine"?  It  is  surely  a  beautiful  object, 
although  not  what  George  IV.  wished  it  to 
be.  He  intended  it  as  a  monument  to  Kelson, 
and  Flaiman  was  employed  to  design  the 
statues  and  bas-reliefs.  A  seated  figure  of 
Britannia  with  spear  and  shield  beuiing  the 
head  of  Nelson  was  to  be  placed  at  the  top 
of  the  arch.  When  tiie  king  died  thxa 
qohe^ie  was  abandoned,  and  the  marble 
statues  were  given  away  to  save  the  expense 
of  cutting  stone  figures.  Britannia  was 
tamed  into  Minerva  by  chipping  Nelson's 
head  off  her  shield,  and  then  set  up  at  the 
«aBt  end  of  the  National  Gallery  bnilding 
opposite  St.  Martin's  Church. 

Some  years  ago  the  name  of  the  famous 
Grub  Street  was  changed  to  Milton  Street 
in  honour  of  one  of  our  greatest  worthies 
who  long  lived  close  by  it.  Mr.  Hare 
writes — "  Oddly  enough,  in  this  neighbooiv 
hood  fnll  of  memories  of  him  the  modem 
name  of  the  sfreet  is  not  derived  from  tiie 
poet  but  from  Milton  a  builder."  So  said 
Elmes;  bnt  in  Notea  and  Queries  (Second 
Series,  vol.  iz.)  it  is  asserted  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  a  gentleman  who  was  present  at  the 
meeting  when  the  nomenclature  was  dis- 
cussed that  it  was  named  after  the  great 
poet.  This  is  a  rash  statement  respecting 
an  earlier  poet: — "While  the  Savoy  was 
the  London  residence  of  John  of  CUunt  the 
poet  Chaucer  was  married  here  to  Fhilippa 
de  Enet,  a  lady  in  the  household  of  Blanche 
Duchess  of  Lancaster,  and  sister  of  Calhe'- 
rine  Swyneford,  who  became  the  Duke's 
second  wife."  We  have  no  proof  that 
Chaucer  did  marry  this  lady. 

One  of  the  roles  of  the  celebrated 
"Sublime  Soekty  of  Bee&teaks"  vras  the 
infliction  of  a  fine  when  anyone  called  it  a 
olnb.  Mr.  Hare  woold  have  had  to  pay  the 
fine  (i.,  21),  and  it  seems  that  he  is  prone 
to  fall  into  error  respecting  names.  Thus 
it  is  rather  startling  to  read  that  Bishop 
Compton  crowned  William  and  Maiy, 
"  Archbishop  Seeker  refusing  to  do  so," 


as  in  another  place  we  are  told  that 
Seeker  was  archbishop  from  1758  to 
1768.  Sancroft  was  probably  intended. 
A  worse  slip,  however,  is  contained  in 
the  statement  that  the  mythical  Gny  Earl 
of  Warwick  was  the  same  person  as  the 
lustorical  king-maker  (i.,  160).  We  are 
told  of  Clarendon  House,  Piccadilly,  which 
looked  down  npon  St.  James's  Street,  that 
"  be  [Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon]  sold  the 
property  in  1657  to  Christopher  Monk, 
second  Duke  of  Albemarle,  who  pulled 
down  the  house."  This  is  probably  a  mis- 
print for  1675,  but  when  it  is  corrected  there 
still  remains  the  blunder  of  making  the 
chancellor  the  seller  instead  of  his  son.  St. 
Fancras  Church  is  not  the  work  of  Soane 
(ii.,  143)  but  of  Inwood ;  and  Dr.  Williams's 
Library,  founded  in  Bedcross  Street,  is  not 
"  now  at  Somerset  House  "  (i.,  272),  but  in 
Grafton  Street,  Tottffliham  Court  Bead. 
Why,  too,  is  the  late  Mr.  Fettigrew,  sur- 
geon and  antiqnazy,  called  Lord  Fettigrew 
(ii.,  316)  ? 

It  may  appear  to  some  that  the  above 
fault-finding  is  not  compatible  with  the 
praise  given  at  the  beginning  of  this  notice, 
but  the  fact  is  that  the  book  is  so  good  in 
itself  that  it  deserves  to  be  made  better  by  a 
thorough  revision.  The  blunders  are  on  the 
sorfitce,  not  sbmctoral. 

In  accordance  with  Dr.  Johnson's  dictum 
that  the  full  tide  of  existence  is  at  Charing 
Cross,  Mr.  Hare  commences  his  walks  at  that 
place,  and  travds  eastward  to  St.  Paul's, 
then  on  to  ihe  heart  of  the  City,  which  he 
finds  by  the  Royal  Exchange;  from  the 
Tower  he  passes  over  the  river  to  Sonthwark 
and  Bermondsey,  where  ends  the  first 
volume.  The  second  volume  commences 
with  a  fnU  account  of  the  National  Galleiy, 
and  ends  with  a  notice  of  Fulham;  many 
miles  being  traversed  between  the  two 
limits.  With  so  small  a  space  at  the  anther's 
disposal  much  of  the  history  of  the  big  city 
must  necessarily  be  passed  over,  but  Mr. 
Hare  has  a  keen  eye  for  salient  points,  and 
he  has  managed  to  give  a  true  and  vivid 
piotnre  of  the  place  that  Milton  apostro- 
phises as — 

"Too  blest  abode!  no  lorelinesa  we  see 
In  all  Uie  eaitb  but  it  abounds  in  tbee." 

The  appearance  of  the  book  is  all  that  can 
be  desired,  and  the  pretty  little  engravings 
are  mostly  taken  from  the  author's  draw- 
ings on  the  spot.  Their  onl;  fault  is  that 
they  are  too  light  and  airy  to  represent 
truthfully  the  atmosphere  of  grimy  London. 

Henbt  B.  Wheailvt. 


VBgypte  A  Petitea  Joumies.    Far  Arthur 
Bhon6.    (Paris :  Ernest  Leroux.) 

Tms  book,  aloert  numbering  some  4^0  pages, 
imperial  oc^o,  is  bat  an  avant  courier.  It 
treats  of  A^Krandria,  Cairo,  and  the  Nile  as 
&r  as  Sakkayh.  A  second  volume,  describ- 
ing the  aa^or's  experiences  on  the  Saez 
Canal  with  M.  de  Lesseps,  and  a  third,  treat, 
ing  of  his  journey  in  Upper  Egypt  with 
Mariette  Bey,  are  yet  to  come.  If  as  care- 
fnlly  studied  as  the  present  instalment,  they 
will  be  welcome.  For  M.  Rhone  is  not  only 
a  painstaking  reader,  but  a  close  observer. 
Fascinated,  like  many  another  traveller,  by 
the  wondrafal  past  of  the  most  wondarfol 


country  in  the  world,  he  is  not  for  that 
reason  indifferent  to  its  merely  picturesque 
aspects,  or  to  the  social  status  of  its  present 
inhabitants.  We  conld,  indeed,  have  spared 
certain  descriptions  of  dancing  dervishes, 
Meoca  pilgrims,  bazaars,  oafSs,  and  ao  forth ; 
all  of  wmoh  are  by  this  time  only  too 
fitmiliar  to  readers  of  Oriental  travel-talk. 
Still  it  is  pleasant  to  meet  with  an  intelligent 
writer  on  Egypt,  whose  tastes  are  neither 
exclusively  modem  nor  exclusively  archaeo- 
logical. Such  writers,  and  above  all  stLcb 
travellers,  are  few.  and  far  between ;  for 
Egyptologists,  as  a  rule,  pnrsne  their  studies 
at  home,  while  the  generality  of  travellers 
know  little  or  nothing  of  the  history  and 
meaning  of  the  monuments  they  describe. 
Mr.  F.  Eden,  for  instance,  goes  up  the  Nile 
without  even  affecting  to  be  interested  in 
anything  bnt  the  feUaheen,  the  cfa'mat^ 
and  the  shooting ;  while  such  Inminuies  of 
science  as  Dr.  Birch  and  M.  Chabas  are  oon- 
tent  to  resoscitate  the  jpast  from  rq)rodno- 
tions  of  hieroglyphed  inscriptions,  without 
ever  beholding  the  marvels  of  TTt^i-nftV  or 
Aboo  Simbel. 

Fassiiu^  over  M.  Rhone's  account  of  Alex- 
andria, Cairo,  Heliopolis,  &c.,  I  turn  with 
pleasnre  to  his  chapters  on  the  Boolak  col- 
lection and  the  Serapeum,  and  to  his  excel- 
lent Historical  Appendix,  These  are  the 
really  valuable  and  noteworthy  parts  of  the 
book.  To  say  that  the  first  is  largely  quoted 
from  Mariette  Bey's  renowned  catalogne ; 
that  the  second  is  in  IjVe  nianner  ahnost 
wholly  derived  from  the  same  anthor^s 
ChoisB  de  MonmnenU  du  Serapeum ;  and  that 
the  Appendix  is  a  work  of  laborious  com- 
pilation, is  in  no  wise  to  underrate  the 
merit  of  M.  Rhone's  work.  To  describe 
exactly  the  things  they  have  seen,  to  sift 
and  collate  the  contents  of  costly  and  re- 
condite works,  and  finally  to  put  the  resnlts 
of  their  observation  and  their  reading  into  a 
popular  form  for  the  benefit  of  the  unlearned, 
is  as  much  as  most  modern  writers  on 
Egyptian  subjects  need  expect  to  accomplish. 
Originality,  in  fact,  is  no  longer  possible, 
unless  for  the  excavator  or  the  philolc^st. 

In  treating  of  the  Boolak  collection,  M. 
RhonS,  instead  of  dealing 'with  the  objects 
under  their  classifioation,  divides  them  ao- 
cordlof;  to  histcnric  periods,  and  so  malras 
Egyptian  art  tell  its  own  story  of  develop- 
ment, decadence,  renaissance,  and  fall.  Of 
the  magnificent  diorite  statue  of  Shafra 
found  by  Mariette  Bey  at  the  bottom  of  a 
dry  well  in  the  so-called  Temple  of  the 
Sphinx,  and  of  the  celebrated  wooden  figure 
of  Ra-em-ka,  M.  Rhon6  writes  well  and 
soberly,  though  apparently  without  having 
consulted  M.  Emile  Soldi's  recent  treatise, 
which  ^^oonts  on  technical  grounds  for  the 
rigid  mannerism  of  Egyptiw  statuary.  Al- 
luding to  the  respect  with  which  the  Hyksos 
inva£rs  left  intact  the  cartouches  of  their 
predecessors,  and  the  ratfalcEB  system  of 
erasure  and  suzcbarm  pursued  by  subse- 
quent Pharaohs,  M.  RhmiS  ingeniously  re- 
marks that  a  monarch  of  the  nineteenth 
dynastjr  would  scarcely  have  appropriated 
and  re-insoribed  the  statue  of  a  king  of  the 
Ancient  Empire  if  the  Egyptian  notions 
about  portraiture  had  been  comcident  with 
onr  own. 

"The  evidenoe^"  he  says,  "would  seem  to  show 
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that  a  BtatuQ  was,  in  point  of  Saet,  a  hian^lnih,  a 
nmbol.  mther  than  a  portrait  or  a  work  of  ifft. 
From  tiie  moment  that  the  name  of  the  reigning 
monarch  waa  engraved  upon  enj  statoe  bearing 
tfaeinauiiiaofroTal^,  tint  statne  lost  none  of  its 

Snbolical  nine  in  the  ejea  of  ptuBte  and  wor^ 
I^kert.  In  old  Bome,  when  the  empercnni  eon- 
rturttf  nsotped  the  itBtiHi  of  thnr  predeocanaB, 
the  heed  of  the  HTing  monazeh  ms  at  keet  suh- 
stituted  for  that  of  the  deceased;  hut  in  Egypt, 
whatever  the  heauty  of  certainworks,  the  artist 
never  got  herond  tint  earlyBtage  when  art  is  still 
imagery.  Every  vrork  of  Egyptian  art,  in  ehort, 
from  the  most  nunate  to  the  mbet  coloual,  would 
eeem  to  partake  of  the  MeroglvpUc  character,  and 
to  he  prinnarily  a  eonventional  ngn  fomung  part 
of  an  immense,  nnchangedj  and  unchangeable 
alphabet." 

Tonoluztg  the  jBooIak  arms,  jewels,  ajid 
amulets,  M.  Bhon^  offers  some  sncgestiTe 
ofaserrstioas ;  tracing,  for  inatanoe,  tiie  sym- 
boiluni  of  the  faatdbet  to  pre-histoho  sources, 
and  dnwing  attention  to  the  ourions  (act 
that  Bome  of  the  finest  dohnenn  in  Brittany 
are  sculptured  with  representations  of  this 
weapon,  flococtly-  resembling  in  form  the 
hatchet  of  the  hieroglyphs,  and  the  conse- 
crated, or  foneroal,  hatchet  found  with  the 
mummy  of  Qoeen  Aah-hotep.  It  would, 
however,  be  premature  to  oonclade  that  any 
such  rude  carvings  of  primitive  flint  imple- 
ments, whatever  their  monomental  or  re- 
l^ous  meaning,  were  identical  in  sense 
with  the  Egyptian  determinative  nu^ar,  or 
netar,  "ahaAcbet,"  si^fying  divinity.  If 
more  space  had  been  given  to  the  interesting 
funereal  amulets  in  which  Boolak  is  exoep- 
tionaUy  licb,  it  would  have  added  much  to 
the  Talne  of  ^taa  chapter. 

To  hove  Tinted,  tlie  Serapenm  under  the 
gnidanee  of  Mariette  Bey  was  a  piece  of 
snoh  rare  good  fortune  that  M.  Bhon^  may 
well  have  devoted  a  large  section  of  hia  book 
to  this  excursion;  and  if  he  tells  na  little 
thai  is  actually  new,  he  at  all  events  repro- 
duces in  a  handy  form  the  information 
hitherto  locked  up  in  Mariette  Bey's  more 
scientific  folio.  The  Serapeum,  it  will  be 
mnmnbered,  is  the  long-lost  and  long- 
sooght  sepulchral  temple  of  Apis,  la  which 
the  sacred  bulls  of  Memphis  were  entombed, 
and  whioh,  Strabo  describes  as  situate  in  a 
spot  so  exposed  to  the  wind  that  the  great 
rnvmiio  of  Sphinxes  leaduig  to  the  main 
entrance  was,  even  in  his  tim^  half-buried 
in  sand.  To  have  disoorered  this  temple 
with  its  dromos,  its  hemioycle  of  Greek 
statues,  its  subsidiary  chapels,  its  subter- 
ranean halls,  corridors,  and  vaults,  its 
twen^-four  colossal  sarcophagi,  and  its 
five  hundred  votive  stelae,  is  the  crowning 
achievement  of  Mariette  Bey's  work  in 
Elgypt.  Seven  thousand  objects,  consisting 
chufly  of  inscribed  tablets  and  funereEH 
statuettes,  were  found  in  situ,  including  the 
splendid  jewels  (now  in  the  Louvre)  of 
Prince  ^•em-nas,  Goremor  of  Memphis 
and  fourth  son  of  Barneses  the  Ghieat.  A 
masaiTe  golden  mask,  closely  resembling 
the  goldrai  maslcs  disinterred  of  late  at 
Mycenae,  was  also  found  upon  the  f^e  of  a 
mummy  supposed  to  be  the  mummy  of  this 
royal  functionary. 

M.  Rhone's  account  of  these  remarkable 
discoveries  is  not  only  carefully  studied  from 
the  works  of  Mariette  Bey,  but  contains  much 
interesting  detail  derived  at  first  hand  from 
the  hero  of  the  narrative.    The  way  in 


which  that  detail  has  been  conveyed  is  not, 
however,  very  happy.  Mariette  Bey  is  made 
to  talk,  not  like  a  book,  but  like  a  catalogue  ; 
so  giving  an  air  of  unreality  to  pages  ^ich 
would  have  afforded  delightful  reading  if 
differently  treated.  The  Sandford  and 
MerUm  £nimework  imported  into  a  volume 
of  this  kind  is  cnrionslj  out  of  place ;  and 
that  ^e  Khedive's  learned  Conservator  of 
Antiquities — ^himself  a  master  of  style- 
should  figure  as  the  omniscient  parson  of 
the  popular  story-book,  is  simply  intolerable. 

Of  the  Historical  Appendix  at  the  end  of 
the  book,  its  minute  and  laborious  accuracy, 
and  the  large  amount  of  condensed  in- 
formation contained  in  it,  one  can  hardly 
spreak  too  highly.  Students  and  travellers 
will  find  it  invaluable.  Kor  must  I  omit  to 
mention  the  neat  little  archaeological  map 
at  p.  309,  which  assigns  to  each  nome  ana 
city  its  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Arabic  nomen- 
dlature.  If  engraved  on  a  scale  large 
enough  to  add  the  Egyptian  names  in  ^e 
hierc^lyphic  character,  it  would  be  still 
more  usefol.  Small  as  it  is,  however,  since 
it  includes  Nubia  as  far  as  the  Second 
Cataract,  such  well-ascertained  names  as 
those  of  Beheni  (the  ancient  city  at  Wady 
Halfeh),  Abshek  (Aboo  Simbel),  Ma-m 
(Ibrim),  and  Pselk  (Dakkeh),  ahoold  not 
have  been  omitted.  Amelia  B,  Edwabds. 
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Artist  and  Amateur  :  or,  the  Surface  of  lAfe, 
By  Mrs.  Caddy.    (Chapman  A  Hall.) 

A  Beautiful  Woman :  a  Romance.  By  Leon 
Brook.    (Chapman  &  Hall.) 

Dolly,  a  Love  Story.  By  Frances  Hodgson 
Burnett,  Author  of  *'  That  Lass  o' 
liowrie's,"  Sac.  (Bontledge.) 

Ponce  de  Leon :  or,  ike  Si$e  of  the  Argentine 
Bepii^lic.  A  Kovel.  By  An  Estanciero. 
(Chapman  A  Hall.) 

A  Modern  Minister.  Volume"  II.  (Parts 
vii.-xiii.)  (Blackwood.) 

A  Sequel  to  the  History  of  Sir  Charles 
Qrandison.  (Printed  for  Private  Circula- 
tion.)   (Wm.  Clowes  &  Sons.) 

Mrs.  Caddt's  novel,  albeit  claiming  by  its 
title  the  character  of  an  art-story  mnoh 
more  d^nitely  than  Miss  Alldridge's  Love 
and  Laa,  recently  noticed  in  these  columns, 
does  not  by  any  means  fulfil  the  con^ions 
of  one  so  completely.  She  does,  indeed, 
give  us  a  pair  of  heroines,  both  of  them  art- 
students,  of  whom  the  more  gifted  and 
imaginative  remains  an  amateur  all  her  life, 
partly  from  lack  of  systematic  training  and 
stady,  and  partly  from  dreaminess  and  un- 
praoticality  in  the  conduct  of  life,  while 
the  other,  fortunate  enough  to  have  obtained 
good  teaching  from  childhood,  achieves  a 
considerable  measure  of  success,  due  rather 
to  good  sense,  clear  observation,  and  con- 
acientions  labour,  than  to  exoeptioiial  endow- 
ments. These  two  characters,  thrown  to- 
getl^  in  close  intimacy,  are  contrasted  wi^ 
some  skill,  and  are  not  the  only  ones  in  the 
book  which  have  merit ;  bat  the  author  has 
not  yet  learnt  how  to  construct  a  story, 
and  has  overloaded  both  the  action  and 
the  dialogoe  with  episodes  and  digressions. 
The  result  is  total  lack  of  unity  and  group- 
ing, since  mere  details  are  constantly  given 


prominence  which  is  lacking  when  we  come 
to  the  main  incidents  of  the  plot.  For 
example,  there  are  more  space  and  pains 
bestowed  on  some  private  theatricals  in  one 
part  of  the  story,  and  on  tiie  celebration  of 
a  birthday  in  an  artist's  fiunily  in  another, 
than  on  the  really  central  action,  if  snch 
there  be,  of  the  narrative.  And  these  two 
episodes  have  no  real  influence  on  the  current 
of  events,  snoh  as  the  leadii^  peoedents  in 
Mansfield  Parh  and  Vaniiy  Fatr  exhibit,  so 
that  there  is  much  lack  of  scale  and  com- 
position. Again,  though  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  clever  description  intercalated,  and 
much  trouble  has  been  taken  with  the  dialogue, 
the  focmer  is  too  obviously  laboured  and  to 
order,  while  the  latter,  meritorious  in  its 
degree,  and  sometimes  rising  almost  to 
aphorism,  is  too  bookish,  and  not  always 
discriminated  csreflilly  according  to  the 
character  who  is  speaking,  thongh  two  of 
the  minor  personages,  Fred  Potts  and 
Blandinah  (tu)  Bird,  hostess  of  an  inn  at 
Geneva,  have  been  more  individoalised  in 
th«r  talk.  Bat  the  criticism  passed  by  Fred 
Potts  on  his  Bucoessfnl  rivat  who  marries 
the  amateur  heroine,  is  only  too  true,  for  he 
is  "  a  sententious  bloke,"  and  nothii^more. 
There  is  plenty  of  good  material  in  this 
book,  and  cut  down  into  one  volume  it 
would  have  probably  been  a  success.  As  it 
is,  the  amateur  is  far  more  evident  than  the 
artist. 

A  Beautiful  Woman  is  a  revival,  and  not 
a  too  happy  one,  of  the  Minerva  Press  typo 
of  literatare.  The  writer  does,  indeed, 
implicitly  bespeak  indulgence  by  styling 
it  a  romance,  and  may  &irly  plead  that  we 
are  a  little  overdone  witid  reaJistic  chronicles 
of  small  beer,  so  that  a  chan^  is  desirable. 
But  there  is  neither  imagmation,  fancy, 
grace,  nor  skill  manifested  in  this  crude  and 
dull  book.  It  is  the  supposed  autobiography 
of  a  girl  sprung  from  the  unfortunate  mar- 
riage of  a  well-bom  lady,  having  a  tendency 
to  madness,  with  a  disrepntable  adventurer, 
who,  af^r  driving  his  wife  into  a  lunatic 
asylum,  leaves  his  child  in  charge  of  a 
couple  of  miserably  poor  peasants,  where  she 
is  ragged,  dirty,  untaught,  and  almost  unfed, 
thon^  they  are  in  the  receipt  of  a  liberal 
sum  for  her  maintenance,  paid  by  her  annt, 
the  widow  of  a  wealthy  French  noble.  She 
is  transferred  to  this  annt's  care  early  in  the 
story,  and  grows  up  to  beantdfiil  womanhood 
in  the  midst  of  wealth  and  good  society. 
The  annt  diea  sudd^y  quite  penniless,  and 
the  young  lady  has  to  take  a  situation  in 
England  as  companion  to  the  widow  of  an 
impoverished  baronet,  whose  two  sons  both 
fall  in  love  with  her,  while  she,  sinking  the 
true  facts  of  her  history,  and  keeping  her 
Countess  annt  in  the  foreground,  describes 
her  father  as  an  of&cer  slain  in  battle,  and 
her  mother  as  dead  for  sorrow  at  his  loss. 
She  gets  engaged  to  Sir  Basil  Barry,  and  at 
this  juncture  her  &tiier  turns  up,  and 
threatens  to  tell  him  all  the  facts  she  has 
suppressed  unless  she  vriU  boy  silence.  Hav- 
ing no  money,  she  makes  fierce  love  to  the 
younger  brother,  who  has  chaige  of  some 
funds  belonging  to  his  elder,  and  persnades 
him  to  rob  the  safe  in  order  to  supply  hor, 
and  having  thus  got  rid  of  her  father,  allows 
her  engagement  to  be  made  known.  The 
younger  brother,  tiins  deceived,  does  not  ex- 
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pose  her,  but  leaves  tiiecountiy.  Shemaniea; 
bat  her  husband  gets  consnmptire,  and  they 
go  to  Paris  ;  and  there^  dnring  the  crash  of 
the  CommnDe,  her  faUier  tarns  up  ^ain, 
hanted  for  his  life  by  ^  laroo^B,  and  at 
the  last  fbroes  himself  into  his  dying  son-in- 
law's  bedroom,  and  tells  him  most  of  the 
trath  about  the  heroine,  who  is  forced  to 
admit  the  remainder  herself  by  the  sndden 
appearance  of  the  missing  younger  brother 
also,  who,  as  a  colonel  of  the  Yersaillea 
troops,  conunanda  the  detachment  which  is 
chasmg  Henry  Milner,  Sir  Basil  dies  of 
the  shock,  and  the  disconsolate  widow  re- 
turns home  to  look  after  her  boy,  the  yonth- 
fal  heir,  and  to  regret  that  the  state  of  the 
law  does  not  ^low  her  to  marry  her  deceased 
hosband's  brother,  as  she  woald  clearly 
have  wished  to  do  had  he  asked  her.  Such 
is  the  plot,  and  the  langui^,  strained,  arti- 
fioia],  uid  eren  hysterioJ  at  times,  is  quite 
in  kenting  with  it.  The  characters  are  one 
and  all  mere  lay-figares,  and  the  only  thing 
to  be  Bud  in  defence  is  that  the  author 
seems  to  mean  us  to  understand  that  the 
heroine's  words  and  actions  are  affected  by 
hereditary  insanity.  But  there  has  not  been 
the  skill  requisite  for  a  psychological  study 
such  as  this  would  reqnir*,  and  sheer  dul- 
'  ness  is  the  result. 

The  author  of  That  Lass  o'  Lotorie'e  has 
tamed  her  attention  to  a  completely  different 
aspect  of  life  from  that  of  colliers  and  their 
belongings.  Dolly  is  a  tale  of  that  shifty 
sud  yet  shiftless  artist-life  which  is  com- 
monly named,  as  Henri  Mnrger  named  it, 
Bohemia,  but  which  Uiss  Burnett  has  pre- 
ferred to  describe  u  Vagabondia.  It  has 
much  cleverness,  and  the  neroine  is  a  very 
-daring  and  diverting  little  person  ;  but  there 
is  less  originality  of  treatment  than  in  her 
previous  book,  as  also  less  power,  and  we 
seem  to  be  reading  what  we  have  read  before, 
notably  in  such  novels  as  Barbara's  History, 
Kitty,  and  several  others.  Nor  is  it  possible 
to  acquiesce  cheerfully  in  the  heroine's  fate. 
She  does,  indeed,  marry  the  man  of  her 
choice,  who  has  been  that  choice  from  almost 
childhood,  but  he  is  snch  a  poor  creature, 
weak,  vacillating,  hysterical,  and  farionsly 
suspicious  and  jeakms,  that  one  cannot  angnr 
weU  for  thor  wedded  happiness ;  since  if  he 
be  sane,  he  must  be  devoured  with  exacting 
inconsiderate  selfishness,  and  if  not  sane,  the 
position  of  a  madman's  keeper  in  a  home 
without  the  appliances  of  a  private  asylum 
is  not  pleasant  for  a  wife.  lb  is  probably  to 
Miss  Burnett's  citizenship  across  the  Atlantic 
that  we  must  ascribe  the  error  of  local  colour- 
ing which  places  the  headquarters  of  London 
Vagabondia  in  that  austerely  respectable 
thoroughfare,  Bloomsbury  Place.  Clearly 
the  street  which  unites  Southampton  Bow 
and  Bloomsbury  Square  is  not  really  in- 
tended, as  the  booses  are  described  as  having 
dilapidated  gardens  in  front.  But  the 
humours  of  the  Crome  hoasehold  are  very 
pleasant  reading,  whether  in  Bloomsbary  or 
m  Utopia. 

The  ordinary  English  reader  knows  so 
Tery  little  of  the  history  of  the  revolt  of  the 
Spanish  American  colonies  from  the  mother 
country  that  a  succinct  and  graphic 
narrative,  embracing  the  whole  group  from 
Mexico  down  to  the  northern  frontier  of 
Patagonia,  would  be  a  useful  and  welcome 


addition  to  literature.  And  it  would  also 
doubtless  be  possible  to  compile  a  very 
readable  volame  of  episodes  in  the  careers 
of  some  of  the  most  notable  insurgents,  par- 
ticularly Bolivar.  Bat  the  amount  of  prac- 
tical success  hitherto  achieved  by  the  now 
independent  colonies  in  the  establishment  of 

fovemmenta  so  manifestly  superior  to  that  of 
pain  in  stability,  efficiency,  and  other  good 
qualities,  as  to  make  a  thinking  mind  rejoice 
in  their  substitation  for  the  elder  rule,  has 
been  far  too  small  to  arouse  content,  not  to 
say  enthusiasm.  And  therefore  it  is  not 
easy  to  follow  with  appetite  the  prolix  story 
in  which  the  anonymous  Estanciero  (—land- 
bailiff  or  manager  of  an  estate)  details  the 
birth  of  the  Ai^entine  Confederation  in 
1806,  or  more  strictly,  1810,  and  carries  ou 
the  records  c£  its  in&noy  so  far  as  1816. 
If  an  era  of  peace  and  prosperity  had  then 
begun,  it  would  be  possible  to  accept  a  part 
of  the  eulogy  bestowed  on  the  people  of 
Busnoa  Ayres,  but  those  who  have  read  the 
annala  farther,  who  know  how  lon^^  and 
fiercely  the  civil  war  between  the  Unionists 
and  the  Federalists  raged,  what  the  rule  of 
Bosas  was  in  Buenos  Ayres,  and  of  Bibiera 
in  Banda  Oriental  (not  to  cite  that  of  Francis 
in  the  neighbour  State  of  I^raguay),  and 
how  persistently,  despitb  wellnigh  bound- 
less natural  resources,  and  a  steady  influx  of 
immigration,  the  expenditure  has  exceeded 
the  revenue,  will  utterly  fail  to  view  the  revolt 
throuffb  the  iridescent  halo  of  Pofics  de  Leon. 
The  plot  of  the  tale  is  wholly  subordinate 
to  the  historical  matter,  possesses  no  in- 
dependent interest,  and  does  but  protract » 
narrative  already  far  too  long,  where  a 
jadicious  abridgment  of  Arcos,  Domtnguez, 
and  Sarmiento  would  have  been  more  ac- 
ceptable. As  it  is.  Mitre  is  almost  the  only 
authority  rePerred  to,  and  the  brief  epilogue, 
in  which  a  dry  summary  of  the  revolution  is 
given,  proves  more  readable  by  far  than  the 
main  narrative. 

The  completion  of  A  Modem  Minister  does 
not  alter  the  unfavourable  judgment  which 
it  was  necessary  to  pass  upon  the  earlier 
portion,  Proclaimed  as  the  coming  work  of 
fiction  which  was  to  initiate  a  series  of 
"  Gheveley  Novels  "  destined  to  be  as  marked 
a  point  of  departare  in  literature  as  Waverley 
proved  to  be ;  loudly  whispered  as  the  work 
of  a  Great  Unknown,  whoso  pleasure  it  was, 
while  hidden  from  the  critics,  to  reap  now 
laurels  to  be  added  to  the  whole  shrubberies 
of  that  vegetable  already  in  his  possession  on 
other  grounds ;  and,  what  is  much  more  to 
the  purpose,  issued  by  a  famous  publishing 
house  which  has  made  a  reputation  for  intro- 
ducing now  and  succesafnl  writers ;  the  book 
is  uevertbeless  pompous,  prolix,  and  deadly 
dull,  and  none  the  less  so  for  a  continn^ 
straining  aftereffect,  and  a  tawdry  stagyness 
of  incident  and  style.  There  is  nothing 
which  can  be  interpreted  as  a  coherent  plot; 
there  is  not  one  single  figure  in  the  thickly 
crowded  canvas — least  of  all  the  hero- 
bearing  the  slightest  resemblance  to  real 
flesh  and  blood,  as  distinguished  from  the 
characters  of  melodrama ;  there  is  so  little 
invention  that  several  of  the  personages  and 
incidents  are  doubled ;  so  little  gift  of 
method  that  the  reader  continually  gets 
"  mixed  "  in  the  effort  to  remember  who  is 
who;  and  the  language,  where  it  is  not 


simply  imitative,  at  a  long  distance,  of 
Dickens  and  Balwer  Lyttou,  is  remarkabW' 
apt  to  drift  into  very  slipshod  English,  u 
it  be,  as  vaguely  hinted,  the  wo^  of  one 
who  has  already  made  a  name  in  Utenture, 
it  will  go  &r  to  wreck  the  reputation  of  its 
author ;  if  it  be  that  of  a  new  oandidato  for 
popular  fiftvour,  it  will  need  long  years  of 
patient  work  on  a  much  more  modest  scale 
and  in  a  less  pretentious  style — ^mre-paiut- 
ing  on  a  hand's  breadth  of  canvas  instead 
of  high  art  on  whole  acres — to  do  away 
with  the  memory  of  this  cumbrous  failure, 
illustrated,  by  the  by,  with  drawings  just 
worthy  of  the  letteqwras.  The  one  thin^^ 
that  may  be  said  in  ikvour  of  A  Modem 
Minister  is  that  there  is  no  harm  in  it^  and 
that  the  abundant  sentiments  of  cheap  piety 
and  philanthropy  scattered  on  ite  pa^  &>U 
low  carefhUy  the  model  set  lij  Dickens ;  but 
the  amplest  proof  iAtat  it  is  the  oompoution, 
not  of  one  iUnstrious  person  alone,  out  of  a 
syndicate  made  up  George  Eliot,  Anthoiiy 
Trollope,  Alfred  Tennyson,  Prof.  Buskin, 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  and 
Mr.  Spui^eon  will  not  avail  to  give  it  vitality. 
Had  it  been  less  ambitious  in  design,  and 
less  aggressively  trumpeted,  a  lighter  cen- 
sure than  this  might  have  snfficed  for  ite 
demerite,  but  it  would  have  proved  no 
easier  to  discover  matter  for  praise. 

Some  modem  representativeof  the  Athenian 
who  was  bored  by  hearing  Arisfcidee  called 
the  Just,  has  written  a  clever  skit  in  the 
form  of  a  series  of  letters  supposed  to  be 
discovered  after  Uie  death  of  Mr.  Biohard- 
son,  and  giving  the  ending  of  bis  most 
famous  hero,  unfortunately,  Bichardson's 
novels — except  tiie  abridged  Clarina — are 
so  little  known  to  modem  readers  that  the 
careful  imitation  of  the  epistolary  styles  of 
Sir  Charles  Grandison  himself,  of  Harriet 
Byron,  and  of  Lord  and  Xiady  G.  will  be 
thrown  away  upon  the  vast  majority  of 
them,  but  everyone  knows  something  at 
least  of  the  virtuous  renown  of  the  courtly 
baronet,  and  will  therefore  be  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  fun  of  depicting  him  as  a  common 
swindler  and  hypocrite,  who  had  not  even  a 
right  to  the  name  and  title  he  bore,  who 
drank  and  gambled  and  cheated  on  the  sly, 
and  finally  died  after  being  bailed  out  of  an 
Italian  prison,  in  which  he  nad  been  confined 
for  fully  adequate  reasons  connected  with  bta 
old  relations  with  the  Delia  Poretta  &mily, 
also  depicted  as  a  gang  of  low-bom  sharpers. 
The  misfortune  of  the  caricature,  which  ia 
broad  and  highly  coloured,  is  that  it  comes 
more  than  a  century  too  late.  Issued  in 
1756  or  thereabouts,  it  would  have  aroused 
inextinguishable  laughter,  but  it  has  not  now 
a  prospect  of  oven  such  a  measure  of  popular 
appreciation  as  greeted  Mr.  Bumand'a  Nw 
Saniford  and  Merton.  And  when  even 
Thackeray's  happy  parody  of  Ivanhoe — his 
Rebecca  and  Eowena — made  so  very  little  im- 
pression, a  less  brilliant  effort  cannot  look 
for  success. 

BiCHiBD  F.  LiTTLBDALE. 
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Stttdia  Sacra.  Oommentaries  on  the  Introdac- 
tory-Verfles  of  St,  John's  Goepel,  and  on  a  Por* 
tiou  of  St,  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  BomaUB ;  with 
other  Theological  Papers.  By  the  Bev.  John 
Eahle,MA.   (Jsmee  Packer  and  Oo.)  Thiaiaa 
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Toluine  of  fragments ;  and  ita  interest  is  almoat 
wholly  of  ft  penoaal  nature.   Bj  the  rery  manv 
who  rarere  ue  memory  of  Mr.  Eeble  the  hook 
will  he  Talned  as  addioK  some  farther  tichneaa  of 
tone  to  the  pjetniBUtey  ha.ve  already  rightly 
f<niiMd  of  the  paiostalaQg,  aehcdarly,  and,  ahove 
•I^  deroat  and  ]DTiiis>-hMrted  stadent  of  the 
Sacred  SBriptmw  and  ^  the  eaiiy  Fathers.  The 
"  Notes  on  the  Greek  Testament "  are  early  work, 
extracted  from  the  author's  interleaved  Greek 
Teetamrat.    The  e^tor,  following  the  sound 
adviee  of  friends,  gives  oidy  a  specimen,  bat  quite 
Buffinent  to  show  ns  the  yoonff  clergyman  care- 
fully and  honestly  at  work  in  his  study.  Other 
portions  of  the  volume  have  more  of  intrinsic 
merit — more  espeually  the  comment  on  fifteen 
nrses  of  St.  John  (i.,  1-16), which  occupies  the 
first  forty-four  pages.     This  is  the  work  of  Mr. 
Kehle's  old  age,  [and  exhibits  such  fullness  and 
ripeness  of  Soiptuial  and  theological  knowledge, 
and  such  true  insight  into  the  ^per  meaning  of 
the  Evaqgeliat,  that  one  cannot  bat  regret  the 
■bfapt  endii^  of  the  MS.   Mr.  EeUe  was  a  wftU- 
read  theologian,  bat  with  IhiA  eommeatair  on  St 
John  before  ua  we  feel  that  for  even  the  mere 
iiteraiy  interprotstion  of  such  writings  as  those  of 
fit.  John  more  ia  needed  than  lesnung  or  critical 
lagadty ;  and  we  are  reminded  by  Mr.  Kehle's 
work  of  the  words  inscribed  above  the  door  of 
Neandex's  stod^,  "  Pectus  TheolwDm  fiuit."  The 
few  not«a  entiUed  ''Froceseio  ^iritus  Sancti" 
will  exhilut  the  minute  care  with  which  li^. 
Xeble  examined  the  patristic  testimonies  on  the 
•abject  of  the  v^ed  controversy  between  the 
Oriental  and  Westecn  Ohazchea 

Oitiea  mid  JBxegetiedl  HmStook  <^  tke  Aet$ 
of  ^  Apettla.   By  Heinrieh  Awost  Wilhelm 
JUeyer,  Tb.I>.  Translated  from  the  Dearth  Edition 
«f  the  Geraun  by  the  Bev.  Paton  J.  Gloag,  D.D, 
The  Timnslation  Rarised  and  Edited  by  William 
P.  IHcfaon,  B.D.,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the 
Univeinty  of  Glasgow.    Vol.  IL  (Edinburgh: 
T.  and  T.  Clark.)    Critical  and  Exejetical  Sand- 
hook  tf  tkt  QMpel  of  Matthew.    By  Heinrieh 
AugoBt  Wilhshn  Meyer,  Th.]!).   Tianslftted  from 
the  Sixth  Edition  of  the  Goman  by  the  Rev.  Peter 
Christie.  The  Translation  Revised  and  Edited  by 
FredeiidL  Orombie,  D.Dv  Professor  of  Biblical 
Oritidani,  St  Mary's  OoUege,  St.  Andrew's. 
VoL  I.    (Edinbuigh :  T.  and  T.  Clark.)  These 
volumes  form  the  first  issue  of  the  third  year  of 
Messn.  Clark's  edition  of  Meyer's  Commentary. 
We  doubt  whether  Messrs.  Clark's  exten^ve 
library  of  foreign  theology  contains  anything  more 
useful  for  thoaa  tat  wlunn  they  are  mainly  in- 
tended than  thia  aeries  of  Moor's  excellent  JSand- 
Jmchrr.     Tha  English  elerffyman,  too  seldom 
Suniliar  with  Goinan,  wiU  find  Mner  (now 
accessible  to  Um)  a  vast  advance  on  his  Worde- 
worUi  or  Alford.   It  is  not  creditable  to  onr 
ISiblical  scholarship  that  we  do  not  possess  one 
English  commenttuy  on  the  Gospels  that  can 
be  fairly  regarded  as  meritorious.   The  editors 
ftnd  translators  of  the  volumes  before  us  seem  to 
have  done  their  work   very  carefully.  The 
student  will  find  it  &  great  convenience  to  have 
tbe  references  to  a  book  so  constantly  in  his  hands 
«s  Winer's  Grammar  of  the  New  Testament 
Diction  made  applicable  throaghout  to  the  English 
tranaUtion.  The  refereneea  to  the  Gnman  edition 
■also  stand  in  the  text. 

Ocetuumal  Sermona  preached  before  the  Univer- 
tity  of  Cambridge  and  Elsewhere,  with  an  Appen- 
dix of  Hymm.  By  Benjamin  Hall  S^nnedy, 
^'^l'"  Professor  of  Greek,  Cambridge,  and 
Canon  of  Ely.  (Bell  and  Sons.)  Greek  sch^^ship 
and  the  art  of  preaching  a  good  sermon  have 
apparently  no  relation  to  one  another.  These 
sermons  are  throughout  commonplace,  both  in 
thought  and  expression,  and  are  not  unfrequently 
marked  by  a  provincial  tone  very  distinctly  per- 
ceptible. Neither  in  reQ>ect  to  Biblical  exegesis 
nor  theology  proper  have  we  found  anything  of 
ralue.  Dr.  Kaanedy,  like  many  othrn,  has  no 


aSection  for  the  Athanasian  Creed,  but  we  doubt 
whether  (scrupulously  orthodox  as  hs  is)  the 
Professor's  own  language  is  either  more  accurate 
or  more  luminous  than  that  of  the  QuicuMque. 
"  We  may  shortly  say,"  writes  Prof.  Kennedy, 
"  Tripersonality  is  confessed  to  be  an  attrilmte  of 
the  iHvine  Unity."  "  That  is,"  as  a  foot-note  ex- 
plains (P)  "the  Divine  Unity  comprises  within 
Itself  three  Cobbslatbs,  whiui  theolc^ans  have, 
not  happily,  called  Persons."  If  Dr.  Kennedy  is 
no  preacher,  still  less  ia  he  a  poet  The  hymns 
seldom  rise  above  do^erel.  We  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  as  modestly  acknowledging  the 
prosaic  character  of  his  verses  that  Dr.  Kennedy 
adopts  the  fashion  of  printing  the  lines  without 
the  initial  capitals  that  ordinarily  indicate  what 
is  meant  for  poetry.  Suggested  by  the  sublime 
words  of  Psalm  cii.,  "  Thou,  Lord,  in  the  begin- 
ning hast  laid  the  foundations  of  tiie  earth;  and 
the  heavena  an  the  work  of  thy  hands,"  &c,  we 
have 

"  thvy  wans,  thsy  perish ;  Thou  at  rest 
abidest  sver  nodaraoged ; 
they  &de  like  raiment;  aa  a  vsst 
^uioa  ehangest  them  and  they  are  changed." 
Surely  a  spedmen  of  **the  art  of  sinking  in 
poetry."    Nor  should  we  denre  added  to  the 
present  collections  of  hymns  the  following  (though 
m  sentiment  unexceptionable) — 
"  Unto  parents  honour  show 
and  be  good  to  all  below. 


covet  not  thy  nsigbboor's  wife, 
dearest  treasnTe  of  his  life,"  &:c.,  &c 

These  specimens  have  not  tempted  ns  to  examine 
The  Ptalmt  of  David  in  Sngliih  Vena  by  the 
same  author, 

77te  Cftristian  Qreed:  its  Theory  and  F*-actice. 
With  a  Preface  on  some  iffeeent  Dangers  of  the 
English  Church.  By  the  Rev.  Stanley  Leathes, 
M.  A. ,  Prebendary  of  St  Pauls,  Professor  ofHebrew, 
Kings  College,  &c.  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 
This  book  is  composed  of  sermons  on  the  articles 
of  the  Apostles'  Creed.  They  are  of  an  altogether 
popular  cast,  and  aim  only  at  simple  exposition 
and  "  edification."  The  Preface  is  a  declamation 
against  "  Sacerdotalism  "  and  the  "  Sacnunental 
System."  Prof,  Leathes  thinks  "  it  is  high  time 
to  cry  aloud,  and  span  not,  to  lift  up  the  voms  Uke 
the  trumpet."  It  may  be  so ;  but  certainly  the 
"sounding  alchemy"  at  tlw  month  of  Pio£  Leathes 
emits  but  a  very  feeble  squeaking. 

Scripture  Illiutrationa  from  the  Domestic  Life  of 
the  Jews  and  other  Eastern  Nations.  By  the 
late  John  Eadie,  D.D.,LL.D.,Professor  of  Biblical 
Literature  and  Exegesis,  United  Presbyterian 
Church.  (Collins.)  "  This  volume,  which  vras 
designed  by  the  author  to  be  the  first  part  of  a 
large  work  on  Scripture  illustration  from  difiermt 
sources,  is  complete  in  itself;  and  by  f&rthe  larger 
part  of  it  received  the  autiior's  final  revision." 
The  editor,  the  Rev.  John  C.  Jackson,  has  added 
a  few  chapters  to  complete  the  design.  A  charac- 
teristic and  admirable  feature  of  the  work  is  tiie 
abundance  of  well-chosen  illustrative  extracts 
from,  the  writings  of  travellers  and  hiatOTians, 
ancient  and  modem,  added  to  most  of  the  articles 
treated.  Thus  Porter,  Stanley,  Lavard,  Thomp- 
son, Lane,  Wilkinson,  RawlinBon,an^  many  others, 
are  laid  under  contribution.  These  extracts  are 
not  mere  snippets,  but  are  given  with  sufficient 
fulbess  to  po^ess  each  an  independent  interest  of 
its  own.  They  are  generally  well  selected,  and 
from  writera  who  may  speak  with  authority.  The 
wood-engravings  ate  nameroas,  bat  are  of  a  style 
so  mean  and  slovenly  that  most  readers  must  xer- 
gret  their  presence.  Still,  we  dare  say,  they  will 
not  prevent  the  Scripture  Ittustrations  being,  as 
they  deserve,  a  favourite  with  Sunday  School 
teachers  and  scholars.  Of  ita  kind  we  do  not 
know  any  better  book. 

The  Words  ^  lift.  (I^ongmans.)  The  words 
of  Jesus,  as  recoided  1^  the  Evangdlists,  ananged 


under  hea^ngs  according  to  the  subject-matter, 
as,  e.g.^  "The  Day  of  Judgment,"  "  Persecutions," 
"The  Scriptures,^    The  Sabbath,"  &c 

TAs  Frescoed  OumAer  :  or,  the  New  Testament 
concealed  in  the  Old,  and  the  Old  reveled  in  the 
New.  By  Hely  Smith,  Rector  of  Tansley,  Derby- 
shire. (Seelev,  Jackson  and  Halliday.)  This  is 
an  essay  which  obtained  a  local  prize,  confined  to 
reudents  in  Derbyshire,  and  foanded  in  memoir  of 
the  Rev.  PhiUp  Gell,  of  St  John's,  Derby.  If  we 
are  right  in  nthering  from  the  Memorandum  pre- 
fixed to  the  Bsaay  that  Mr.  Hely  Smith's  is  the  twst 
of  forty  esB^  contributed,  thirty-nine  Derl^- 
shire  authors  must  have  been  particularly  un- 
happy in  their  efforts  at  Scriptural  excess. 

The  Oospel  of  Some  Life.  By  Mark  Evans. 
(C.  Kegan  Paul  and  Co.)  Mr.  Evans  is  alieady 
lavourably  known  to  the  public  by  a  Uttle  book 
of  theology  for  children,  entitled  the  Story  of  our 
Father'*  Lmetold  to  Children.  Tbe  present  work 
is  more  ambitaons.  It  sets  before  it  as  an  aim  the 
solution  of  what  Professor  Tyndall  in  his  BeJfrst 
Address  calls  "  the  problem  of  problems  at  the 
present  hour" — vis.  the  problem  of  yielding  "the 
religious  sentiment  reasonable  satiafaction.*^  This 
"reasonable  satishction,"  Mr.  Evans  contends, 
may  be  had  from  "  the  primaeval  revelation "  of 
domestic  life — "a  revelation  not  locked  up  as  a 
mystery,  in  the  charge  of  priests,  but  to  be  appre- 
h^ided  by  each  one  of  us  in  the  sacred  circle  of 
home,  in  ike  round  of  everyday  duties."  The  ex- 
istence of  ''the  leli^ous  sense,"  "instinct,"  or 
"  sentiment^"  is  assumed  throughout  This  Bense, 
or  instinct  according  to  the  vmter,  unsatisfied 
by  "  the  unknown,"  or  "  1^  the  study  of  the  col- 
lective self" — in  feet,  by  anything  short  of  "acon- 
scious  object  of  its  reverence  and  love,"  or,  to  use 
Mr.  Evans's  constantly  repeated  phrase,  "One 
better  than  the  but  we  can  conceive."  The  moral 
argument  for  Theism  is  put  with  a  freshness  of* 
utterance  that  comes  from  very  genuine  feeling. 
The  mode  in  which  it  is  attempted  to  support  the 
conceptions  of  distinctirelv  Christian  theology  in 
a  similar  manner  is  certaiuly  less  successful.  This 
interesting  Uttle  book  would  not  be  less  meritorious 
if  it  betrayed  less  of  lofty  scorn  for  those  who 
differ  from  Mr.  Evans's  theology. 

The  Canons  of  the  First  Four  General  Councils 
of  Nicaea,  Constantmopte,  Epheaus,  and  Chedcedon. 
(Oxford :  Clarendon  Press.)  The  Delegates  give 
us  here,  printed  in  clear  type,  the  Greek  text  of 
tbe  Canons,  together  with  the  Nicene  and  Con- 
stantinopolitan  Creeds  and  the  Chalcedonian  Defi- 
nition. Convenient  indexes  to  the  subjects  of  the 
Canons  are  supplied. 

The  Book  of  Common  Prayer :  its  Sistory  and 
Contents.  By  the  Rev.  Coleman  Ivens.  (Collins, 
Sons  and  Cfo.)  This  compilation  is  one  of 
Messrs.  Collins's  School  Series.  Wheatte^'s 
Rational  Illustration  is  a  iavourite  source  of  in- 
fonnation  with  Mr.  Ivens,  and  sometimes  the 
silliest  comments  of  that  writer  are  carefully 
transcribed— as,  e.y.,  on  the  "  Invitatory  "  (p.  47j. 
We  have  noticed  several  minor  errors  and  m accu- 
racies ;  but  we  dare  say  that  Mr.  Ivens  is  justified 
in  the  modest  statement  of  his  Prefoce  tltat  thne 
is  no  other  book  on  the  Prayer-Book  "  which  treats 
of  its  contoitB  so  fully  at  so  moderate  a  price." 

What  u  Natural  Theology  1  An  Attempt  to 
Estimate  the  Cumulative  Endmee  of  many  Wit- 
nesses to  God.  Boyle  Lectures,  1876.  By  Alfred 
Barry,  D.D.,  Principal  of  King's  College,  Lon- 
don, Canon  of  Worcester.  (Society  for  Promot- 
ing Christian  Knowledge.)  The  title  fairly  indi- 
cate the  nature  of  the  contents  of  this  volume. 
Whether  it  be  due  to  the  effort  to  do  too  much, 
to  exhibit  in  a  small  space  too  wide  a  range  of 
argument,  or  to  some  other  cause,  the  general 
effect  is  a  iulure.  Those  who  desire  to  understand 
what  in  our  day  can  be  stiid  for  Theism  will  find 
Prof.  Flint's  recent  work  to  contrast  very  fiivour- 
ably  with  Canon  Barry's  as  regards  close  reason- 
ing, thoroughness,  and  Ci^ency.  Canon  Barry's 
phrase,  "  the  theology  of  me  imagination,"  seems 
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to  VIA  Bingularly  unhappj  as  a  deaignation  of  the 
beliefs  depoaited  and  toidenoiea  to  lielief  awak- 
ened l^'Uie  sense  of  Imutj,  the  aesthetic  senaibi- 
Uty.  OanoQ  Bany  after  a  &8bion  ezpluns  what 
he  means ;  but  one  is  at  the  end  left  with  the  im- 
pression that  "  the  theologr  of  the  imagination  " 
and  "  imaginatiTe  theology  are  laterchan^ble. 
This  is  to  he  regretted  the  more,  because  this  vein 
of  argument  is  of  real  value,  aoA  has  never  yet 
been  thoroughly  wrought. 

£stay  on  the  JUght  Estimation  of  Mamuerypt 
JSvidence  m  the  Text  of  the  2iew  Tetitment,  By 
Thomas  Rawson  Birra,  M.A,  (Macmillan.)  In 
this  essay  Prof.  Birks  endeaToius  to  bring  the 
textual  criticism  of  the  New  Testament  within 
the  range  of  mathematical  law,  with,  among 
others,  tnis  remarkable  result,  that  "on  the  hypo- 
thesis most  favouraUe  to  the  early  MSS. " — t.e., 
"  the  hypothesis  which  assigns  to  B  and  M  infal- 
lible excellence  when  they  agree,  and  distributes 
their  certain  errors  betweea  them  in  the  ratio  of 
their  divei^ie&ee  from  tlw  ReeeiTed  Text ''and 
spedally  to  the  VafioBiL  its  wde^t  is  exactlT  Uiat 
of  two  MSS.  of  the  fifteenth  century,  white  the 
Sinaitic  weighs  only  one  third  more  than  an 
average  MS.  of  the  eleventh  century"  ^p.  66). 
The  attempt  thus  to  subvert  the  principle  on 
which  textual  criticiBm  has  hitherto  proceeded  is 
a  bold  one,  but  Mr.  Birks's  reasonings,  at  least  in 
their  general  bearing,  are  by  no  means  easy  to 
resist.  Nothing,  of  course,  could  be  more  natural 
than  to  regard  the  most  ancient  witnesses  as  also 
the  moat  trustworthy,  and  if  the^  agreed  among 
themselves,  or  the  few  that  survive  were  in  all 
cases  the  parents  of  our  more  recent  MSS.,  no 
principle  could  be  more  just.  But  neither  of  these 
things  is  true.  The  oldest  HSS.  may  themselves, 
as  many  are  beginning  to  suspect,  be  corrupt ;  and 
there  is  always  the  probability,  in  varying  degrees, 
that  the  cursiTes,  beiiig  derived  from  MSS.  con- 
temjporaneouB  with  our  oldest,  or  ersn  more 
ancient  stiU,  may  rernesent  a  purer  text.  At  any 
rate,  the  text  of  the  New  Testament  cannot  be 
re^rded  as  by  any  means  finally  settled,  and  Prof. 
Birks's  little  work  is  an  appeal,  which  should  not 
he  neglected,  for  the  reconsideration  of  whole 
question.  

NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

The  subject  of  the  next  course  of  the  Hibbert 
Lectures  will  be  the  Ancient  Religion  of  £^7pt. 
The  trustees  have  appointed  M.  Le  Pbge  Benoof 
to  deliver  them. 

Fkot.  Haxceel,  of  Jena,  has  answered  Prof. 
Yirchow's  famous  speech  deuvered  at  Munich  at 
the  meeting  of  German  naturalists  andphyBicians. 
The  title  of  his  pamphlet  is  Frde  WiMemcfiaft 
vndfreie  Lehre,  the  motto  Impavidi  progrediamur. 
Virchow  had  denied  that  evolution  could  ever 
change  an  ape  into  a  man.  HAeckel  re-asserts  the 
possibility,  and  more  than  possibility,  of  that 
chan^,  and  represents  Vixchow  as  the  idly  of  the 
Jesuits. 

Pbof,  Stxkslbb  has  just  published  his  trans- 
lation  of  Paraakara's  Qfihya-tatrM.  The  Sanskrit 
text  of  these  rules  on  the  domestic  ceremonies  of 
the  ancient  Brahmana  was  published  last  year. 
We  owe  to  Prof.  Stensler  the  edition  and  trans- 
lation of  u  umilar  collection  of  economical  rules, 
ascribed  to  Aivaliyaaa,  and  published  in  186i  or 
1866. 

Mb.  H.  Hakzlton  Lajio,  late  H.B.M  Consul 
in  O^rus,  who  spent  mne  years  in  that  island, 
has  m  preparation  a  volome  on  the  history  and 
present  condition  of  Oyprus,  which  will  he  pub- 
Uehed  in  September  by  Messrs  Macmillan  and  Oo. 

The  same  publishers  will  Ining  out  at  the  end 
of  August  the  new  novel.  The  Europeans,  by  Mr, 
HeniT  James,  junior,  at  present  ruiming  timiugh 
the  Atlantic  Monthly, 

Mbsbbs.  LonaHAir  annonnce  for  puUication 
The  Famine  Campaign  in  Southern  India  in 


1876-78,  by  William  Digby,  Secretary  of  the 
Madras  Pamine  Committee,  and  Editor  of  the 
Madras  Times;  and  the  JSistory  ^  the  Ancient 
British  Churchf  by  the  Rev.  John  Piyce,  Vicar  of 
Bangor. 

Mbbsbs.  W.  H.  Allbs  ahd  Oo.  will  publish 
this  month  Turk  and  Sla»,/rom  a  Oeo^aphical, 
Et^noloffieal,  and  historical  point  of  view,  with 
special  reference  to  the  late  political  aitnation, 
by  Dr.  B.  G.  Latham. 

The  article  on  *'  Oafbarine  of  BnBsia,"  in  tiie 
current  number  of  the  Quartsi^  SevieWf  we  leazn, 
is  written  1^  TSi.  Qeoige  Stntcn^. 

Mbbsbs.  Saupsoit  Low  Am)  Co.  have  arranged 
with  Mr.  Qrattan  Geary,  editor  of  the  Times  of 
India,  for  the  early  publication  of  his  narrative  of 
his  recrait  journey  along  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
ride  of  more  tluin  a  thousand  mites  through 
Asiatic  Turkey.  The  title  of  the  work  will  be 
"  Bombay  to  uie  Bosphorus." 

Messes.  C.  Bjegan  Path,  abd  Oo.  have  in  the 
press  a  work  on  Mount  Etna,  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Rod- 
well,  Sdence  Master  in  Marlborough  CoU^.  It 
contains  topographical  and  geological  maps,  and 
^ves  a  detailed  nistory  of  the  mountain  and  of 
its  eruptions. 

It  is  stated  that  Longfellow's  series  of  poetical 
notes,  entitled  Poems  of  Placesj  will  deal  with 
Asia  in  thre^  volumes,  which  will  be  issued 
shortly. 

The  forthcoming  volume  of  the  Theological 
Translation  Fund  Library,'  issued  by  Messrs. 
Williams  and  Norgate,  is  Saul's  First  Three 
C^turies  of  the  Chrietian  Church,  The  trans- 
lator is  the  Rev.  Allan  Menzies. 

Our  Woodland  Trees  is  the  title  of  a  fortii- 
coming  work,  to  be  published  shortly  by  Messrs. 
Sampson  Low,  Morston,  and  Oo.,  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  f^cis  George  Heath,  auUuv  of  The  Fern 
World. 

Messes.  Oasbell,  Fbxxbr  axd  Galfxn  will 
publish  next  week  the  offiual  Report  of  the 
Lambeth  Oonferenca. 

Uhsbb  the  title  of  "New  Oreece,"  Messrs. 
Csssell,  Petter  and  Galpin  will  shortly  issue  a 
volume  by  Mr.  Lewis  Sargeant,  which  will  com- 
prise a  survey  of  the  actual  condition  of  the 
country  at  the  present  day  and  its  historv  during 
the  past  few  years.  The  work -will  be  illastEatea 
by  two  maps. 

The  Scotch  newspapers  chronicle  the  death  of 
laabeUa  Riehaxds(^I,  on  July  33,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  ninety-six  years.  The  name  of  Mrs. 
^chaxdson  is  unknown  to  fame :  but,  under  the 
pseudonym  of  "  Tibbie  Shid,"  all  readws  of  the 
Nodes  An^oeianae  will  rect^nise  the  mistress  of 
a  cottage  on  the  edge  of  St.  Mary's  I>och,  under 
whose  roof  Christopher  North  «ad  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd  used  to  meet.  That  cottage  has  since 
,  grown  into  on  hotel,  of  which  the  chief  attraction 
was  the  hospitable  care  and  interesting  reminis- 
cences of  "  Auld  Tibbie."  Her  death  breaks  one 
of  the  few  personal  links  that  bound  the  Scotland 
of  literature  to  the  Scotland  of  the  tourist 

In  a  lai^e  collection  of  MS.  Sermons,  chiefly 
by  Oonformists  and  Nonconformists  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
which  with  few  exceptions  belonged  to  Dr. 
Richard  Rawlinson,  Mr.  Macray  has  lately  dis- 
covered (while  engaged  upon  making  a  short  cata- 
logue) in  a  small  anonymous  and  imperfect  volume 
the  original  copies,  with  frequent  corrections,  of 
three  sermons  by  Bishop  Sanderson.  Two  of 
these,  on  Romans  iii.,  8,  and  1  Cor.  vii.,  24,  ore 
amongst  his  printed  works ;  but  the  third,  on 
Psalm  d.,  3,  has  never  yet  been  publidied.  This 
volnmo  came  from  Arenbishop  Saneroft'a  library. 
Other  volumes  in  tlus  coUeebon  contain  original 
shorthand  notes  liy  ISllobson  of  sermons  preached 
by  him  in  1680-03  j  a  series  by  Dr.  A.  Hkuneck 
on  Psalm  li. ;  and  many  ^ly  Bishop  Tunia  of  E)^. 


Pbof.  db  Haelez,  of  Lonvain,  is  engaged  in 
work  on  Eranum  philology.  His  Manual  of  tho 
language  of  the  Avetta  is  at  press ;  and  his  dic- 
tionary of  the  some  idiom  is  Qnished.  These  are  to 
be  followed  by  corresponding  works  on  Pehlevi,  ot 
which  the  grammar  is  already  complete  in  MS. 

Lt  the  autumn  Messrs.  Macmillan  mil  issue  tho 
Sistorieal  Memorials  of  the  Boytd  Palace  and 
ChMel  of  the  Savoy,  by  the  Rev.  William  J*. 
Lome,  B.A.,  F.S.A.,  with  an  etching  by  Tristram 
Ellis  from  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A.,  with  other 
illustrations;  and  with  wpious  Notes  gathered 
from  the  records  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and 
from  those  in  the  Rolls. 

Ketl's  edition  of  the  Latin  Orammarians  will,, 
it  is  expects,  be  finished  this  year,  by  the  pub- 
lication of  the  second  part  of  vol.  vii.  The  first 
^rt  conttuns  the  writers  on  orthography :  Teren* 
tiuB  Scaurus,  Velins  Longus,  Oaper,  Agroeciiu^ 
Ossnodorius,  JAaitynzB,  Beda,  and  Albinos, 

Mrssbb.  Thubhbb,  of  Ldpagf  announce  that 
BO  soon  as  the  Latin  Grammarians  are  done  withf. 
they  will  commence  on  the  same  method  an  edi- 
tion of  the  remuna  of  the  Greek  Grammarians, 
commencing  with  those  of  Apollomus  Byscolus. 
The  comment,  apparatua,  indices,  &c.,  are  entrusted 
to  Messrs.  R.  Senneidner  and  O.  TJIuig. 

Mb.  Alfred  Nmr,  the  son  of  the  late  Mr* 
David  Nutt,  of  270 Strand,  is  now,  we  understand, 
to  be  associated  with  3fr.  Haas  in  the  management 
of  the  bufdnesB.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  this- 
new  arrangement,  which  f<^ows  naturally  on  Mr, 
Nutt's  coming  of  age,  vrill  produce  oo  change  in 
the  position  of  Mr.  Haas,  one  of  the  few  reatly 
competent  foreign  Mbliogtaphers  in  London^  and 
as  obli^^  as  he  is  comp^oit, 

M.  IsiDOBB  LzBEUX  is  preparing  an  e^ti<m  of 
the  tmnslation  of  Bocc&cdos  Decameron  niad» 
by  Antoine  de  Ma9on,  secretary  in  to  tho 

Queen  of  Navarre.  It  will  be  printed  on  Holland 
paper,  and  embellished  with  vignettes,  initials, 
tail-pieoes,  &c.,  taken  from  the  finest  Lyons 
editions  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  first 
volume  (of  six)  will  appear  on  August  10.  Thero 
will  eJm  be  a  unall  issue  on  China  paper. 

It  is  in  contemplation  to  found  an  assodatioa 
in  New  York  under  the  title  of  "  The  American 
Dramatic  Authors'  Society,"  with  the  object  of 
encouraging  the  production  of  original  plays,  and 
T^ulating  the  present  practice  of  competitivo 
translation  from  the  French  and  German.  We  do 
not  find  that  anything  is  sus^ested  for  the  protec- 
tioa  of  the  rights  of  Engliui  authors. 

The  death  is  announced  at  New  York,  on  July 
16,  of  Mrs.  Richard  StapeUs,  better  known  as 
Miss  Hary  Wells.  She  was  bom  at  Lincoln,  in 
England,  in  1829,  and  was  a  favourite  actress  in 
the  United  States  between  the  years  1860  and 
1868. 

The  great  literary  success  of  the  day  in  France 
ia  Victor  Hugo's  Sistoira  ttun  Qime.  The  aalo 
of  the  people  s  edition  at  two  francs  has  readied 
160,000 ;  uid  a  new  and  still  cheaper  edition  i» 
to  appear  with  illustratioos,  published  at  two  sous 
thenumber.  Le  Fcspe  has  likewise  paaaedthrongh 
half  a  score  of  editions. 

In  the  Nuona  Antologia  fox  July  15  Signor 
Berti  begins  a  series  of  articles  on  Oampanella,  in 
the  first  of  which  he  treats  of  the  causes  of  bis 
imprisonment,  and  shows  from  contemporary 
documents  that  Oampanella  was  engaged  in  no 
political  conspiracy,  but  that  his  mystidsm 
created  great  animosity  among  the  Oalabrian  friars, 
who  prepared  for  him  the  fate  which  usually  be- 
falls a  pr<mhet.  Signor  ToscM  continues  his 
liv^y  arti<ue  on  tiie  "  Phyuology  of  the  Painters 
of  the  Fourteenlli  Oentoty,"  and  arg:ues  that  the 
reli^us  sentiment  which  we  now  diacoTer  in 
their  paintings  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  simplicity 
and  naivetS  of  style  and  composition,  which  arose 
frtmi  their  want  of  techmcal  knowledge  and  study 
from  nature.  Signor  Falma  e^ves  an  historical 
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auirejr  of  European  Oon^iesaea,  &om  Westphalia 
to  Btflin,  and  claadfiea  the  Oongress  of  Berlin 
-vith  that  of  Utrecht  and  Faxia,  181 6,  as  being 
foanded  on  ideaa  of  force  rather  than  of  nationality, 
^gnor  Bonghi  compares  Shakspere's  Tmnpest  with 
M.  Bman'a  Oal&an,  retarding  them  respectirelj 
as  expreflrions  of  the  ideas  of  their  time,  ^gnor 
Fozzolini-l^ciUiani  gives  a  graphic  shetch  of  the 
miracle  of  Saint  Jannarius  at  Naples,  and  Signor 
Issel  commences  a  series  of  articles  on  "  Oave- 
Dwellings  and  their  Inhahitants,"  in  which  he 
gires  a  rfyumS  of  modem  discoveries.  On  the 
whole  this  number  of  the  Nuooa  Antologia  is 
exceptionally  fell  of  interesting  aitides. 

A.LL  last  week  Messrs.  Sotheby,  'WlUdnson,  and 
Hodge  wera  engaged  in  selUng  the  extensive 
library  of  the  late  Bev.  John  Wood  Warier,  son- 
in-law  of  Bobert  Southey.   Included  in  it  were 
some  mannaeripts  of  the  poet,  which  did  not, 
liowerer,  excite  much  competition ;  among  these 
may  be  noted — Autograph  manuscript  of  The 
Doctor,  notSB,  &Cf  6«. ;  Catalogue  of  Southey's 
library,  2i.  lOi. ;  Collections  for  History  of 
PortiuiU,  21.  Us.;  Manuscript  copy  of  ditto, 
2/.  Iw.;  maitnscripts  connected  wiUi  the  Pen- 
insular  War,  with  many  aut<^;raph  letters  of 
general  officers,  &e.,  respecting  various  battles, 
4/.  16a: ;  a  laige  ccdiectioa  of  autograph  letters  to 
Mr.  and  Hra.  Southey  from  notable  persons, 
II.  19s. ;  the  aatogi^oh  manogcripts  of  Mr.  Wartw 
himself  fetched  Elk  Among  the  booln  sold  were — 
Mirror  for  Mfi^fiitratei,  edited  by  J.  Haslewood, 
1816,  7L  17*  ed. ;  Chapman's  Homer,  N.  Butter, 
2616  (ifflperfec^,  SI.  lOs.;  Tajflorj  the  Water- 
JW.;  ail  hit  WorJct,  1630,  91.  9a.;  Sir  J.  G. 
Wilkinson's  Egyptiant   presentation  copy  to 
Southey),  6/.  16*. ;  Tijaxi^^  Beaumont  and  Fietcka-y 
0/.3i.6d.;  Biydges'  Onsura  Ziteraria,  91.  6s. ; 
Fuller's  Warthiet,  1662j  SI.  15f . ;  Nichols's  LUarary 
Anecdotes,  JBltuirationt,  &c.,  with  continuation, 
13;.  lOi.  i  J.  Ckrjfiottomi  Opera,  13  vols.,  1734- 
41,  81.  8s. ;  Slacktoood'M  Magazine,  complete  &om 
1817  to  1877, 122  vols,,  81. 168. ;  Quarterly  He- 
view,  from  1800  to  1877, 144  vols,  (with  Southey's 
artidea  marked),  71.  10$.;  yotet  and  Quenea, 
complete  from  1849  to  1877, 1^.  10*. ;  Archaica 
mod  MiUooiua,  6  vols,  of  reprints  of  scarce  works, 
^.  lS9.i  Sarim  JtHta^taiw,  Qt.  12s.  ed.i 
Wood's  jiOsMM,  edition  hr  ^ua,  1813-20,  IBl. 
JSs.}  JwnieaDi^a  ScotA  JhOionary  and  Swple- 
memt,  lOL  lOs.   The  whole  amount  realised  by 
the  nx  daya'  nle  was  1,077/.  18f . 

Wb  have  noeived  Detiff»  and  Work,  Vol  I., 
Xew  Series  (Q.  Purines) ;  The  (^ruHm  World, 
^analj  Oiiele  Edition,  Vol.  I.  (James  Clarke)  ; 
Millers  Eiemmts  cf  Chemistry,  revised  by  Charles 
E.  Ghrovee,  Part  II. :  Ittotyanio  Chemistry,  Sixtii 
Edition,  with  additions  (Longmans) ;  Mechanieai 
JDetOisCrjf,  by  OharleB  Hunter  (Crosby  Lockwood) ; 
the  Zi/e  of  jBdffor  Allan  P«,  by  William  F.  Gill, 
Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged  (New  Tork : 
W.  J.  Widdleton) ;  The  Moon,  \  Richaid  A. 
Proctor,  Second  Edition  (Loopiuis);  One  and 
Three,  by  F.  O.  Bomand  (Bradbury,  Agnew  and 
Co.) ;  A  Voyage  with  Death,  and  Mier  Poems,  by 
Adair  Welcker  (Oakland,  Cal.:  Stiickhmd) ;  The 
£n^i$k  Guide  to  the  Paris  Exhibitum  (Mason) ; 
Ctonw;  3%e  Christian  SiOcry  of  our  New 
CMnial  Qam,  by  the  Bev.  Richard  Glover 
^Sunpecm  Low) ;  Notes  on  the  D^enee  <^  the 
Book  ^i>anid^i9»€leigyman  (DnUin :  Wuliam 
M'Gee);  The  ^.Tratufer  cf  Gasworks  to  Local 
Authentiea,  bv(Arthitr  ^vwUionie  (Crosby  Lock- 
wood)  ;  JAipftsA  Landsca^  Art  m  the  Tear  1878, 
hy  Alfred  Dawson  (Deighton  and  Danthome); 
The  Celebrated  ^ory  of  tXe  Foxe^  Tails,  as  told 
by  Leo  Roes  (The  Edinborgh  Publishing  Oom- 
pany) ;  Sandbook  to  the  British  In^an  SSation  in 
the  Paris  Universal  Exhibition,  by  G^oige  0.  M. 
Birdwood  (second  edition)  :  Sepmiofthe  Qeneral 
Omferenee  of  lAersi  ThiviitTS,  held  Jane  13  and 
14,  at  South  Place  Chapel,  Finsbnry  (Triibner) ; 
Diagnomsficmtartan  novarum  vel  minus  cognitarutn 
Mtxitaitarum  et  CBntraU-Amerieananim.  Pan  I. 
AMton  W,  a  BmOej  (Tb^  and  Fruida). 


NOXBB  OT  T&ATSL. 

After  a  month's  stay  at  Khartum,  waiting  for 
permission  from  the  Khedive  to  cross  the  frontier, 
Signor  Gessi's  party  reached  Fadassi  on  the  borders 
of  the  Qalla  country,  on  March  10.  They  intend 
to  penetrate  into  the  countrv  of  the  Gallas,  many 
of  whom  are  met  with  at  Fadassi,  where  they  go 
to  exchange  cattle  for  salt.  Three  hours  distance 
from  this  place  is  the  Sabos  River,  the  banks  of 
which  are  mhabited  by  the  Amanu  trilM,  a  savsf  e 
people,  who  are  in  Uie  habit  of  waylaying  the 
caravans  taking  salt  into  the  G^alla  country. 

Thb  Abb6  Debmze,  who  recently  received  a 
grant  of  100,000  francs  from  the  French  Govern- 
ment for  a  scientific  expedition  to  Central  Africa, 
arrived  at  Zanzibar  early  in  Jmie. 

Thb  Marohese  Antinori  is  believed  to  be  still 
at  Shoa,  engaged  in  organising  a  scientific  station, 
and  in  making  researches  into  the  zooltwy  of  the 
country.  Captain  Oecchi  and  Signor  Chiarini 
propose  to  examine  the  southern  districts  of  Shoa 
and  the  upper  portion  of  the  Hawash  river, 

SorcE  his  arrival  at  Qorte,  in  the  Senegal  lUver, 
M.  de  SemellS  a^ears  to  have  entireW  changed 
his  scheme  of  African  exploration.  When  he  left 
France,  his  intention  was  to  ascend  the  Niger  and 
the  Binu  and  to  explore  the  surrounding  countries, 
It  is  said  that  he  now  prc^oses  to  start  from  the 
Gaboon,  and  to  cross  the  continent  to  Zannbar. 

A  TKAV^LER  who  recently  made  a  journey 
from  Assam  towards  the  Chinese  provmee  of 
Yunnan,  with  a  view  to  enlorii^  a  trade-route 
from  India  to  China  through  that  region,  states 
that  fhia  route  appears  to  be  a  happy  medium 
between  Bunnah  on  the  one  side  and  Thibet  on 
the  other.  He  points  out  that  the  route  from 
Assam  offers  the  fhdlit^  of  navigation  on  the 
migh^  Bmhmaputra  to  within  200  miles  of  the 
Yiinoan  frontier,  and  that  time  are  no  obstruc- 
tive governments  or  serious  geographical  difficul- 
ties to  be  encountered  in  the  country  between  the 
Brahmaputra  and  Yiinnan.  The  intervening 
r^on  has  not  been  explored  for  fifty  years,  but 
there  is  no  opposition  to  he  expected  on  the  part 
of  the  natives,  as  they  are  alleged  to  have  ex- 
pressed a  desire  for  the  opening  of  a  route  in 
order  to  increase  their  fecilities  for  trade.^  They 
already  trade  with  China  on  the  one  side  and 
Assam  on  the  other,  notwithstanding  that  they 
can  only  do  so  in  the  cold  season,  when  the 
streams  are  dry  the  beds  of  which  tiiey  use  as 
roads ;  they  are  compelled  to  adopt  thie  course,  as 
the  impassable  jungle  doee  not  at  preaeat  admit 
of  traffic  when  the  rains  fill  the  streams.  The 
tribes  referred  to  are  in  some  measure  civilised, 
and  can  read  and  write;  they  are  Shans  and 
Singphos,  and  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
savages  inhabiting  the  r^^ons  on  the  rest  of  the 
frontiers  of  Assam. 

Nxws  has  been  received  of  M.  Paul  Soleillet's 
arrival  at  the  end  of  May  at  Backel,  some  260 
leagues  from  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal  River. 
He  was  full  of  hope  of  beii^  able  to  reach  the 
MediterraneaB  throiigh  Algeria. 

In  a  communication  to  the  Geographical  Sodety 
of  hUts^Ues,  M.  Broyon  deprecates  the  establish- 
ment 1^  a  flzst "  station  "  so  ^  from  the  coast  as 
the  northern  end  of  Lake  Tanganyika ;  and  the 
reasons  which  he  advances  against  it  possess  con- 
siderable weight.  He  recommends  that  some 
place  about  a  month's  journey  from  the  coast 
should  be  chosen  in  preference,  pointing  out  that 
few  porters  would  be  recioired  for  transporting 
haggsge  and  merchandise,  and  that  the  station 
wotdd  he  more  easily  esteblished  in  a  safe  posi- 
tion. Arrangements  for  the  second  stetion  could 
be  made  from  the  first,  which  would  get  its  pro- 
visions without  difficulty  from  the  coast.  M. 
Broyon  thinks  that  the  centre  of  Africa  would  he 
more  surely  reached  by  the  adoption  of  such  a 
plan  as  this,  and  that  uie  various  stations  would 
then  nn  no  riak  oi  bung  without  ptoviwHis, 


The  new  number  of  the  French  Geonaphieal 
Soriety's  BidleHn  contains  M.  Oh.  U^unok's 
report  on  the  work  of  the  aode^  and  the  wwress 
of  geographical  science  during  1877,  vrhicn  is 
illustrated  by  sketeh-maps  showing  Dr.  Har- 
mand's  explorations  in  Indo-Ohina,  ^sn  Wiener's 
work  in  Pern  «ad  BoUria,  and  Mr.  Stulery's  ex- 
plorations in  Africa. 

Toe  SvSetin  of  the  Geographical  Sod^y  of 
Antwerp  contaioa  a  paper  of  some  interest  Ity  the 
president,  Col.  Wsuwermann,  entitied  "L^csuvie 
Africaine  dans  ses  Rapports  avec  les  'Progtia  da 
Commerce  et  de  I'lhdustrie," 

M.  H,  Oapitainb  contributes  apapw  on  Oypms 
to  the  last  issue  of  L'Sxploration. 

The  new  edition  of  Behm  and  Wagner's  BevSlh- 
erung  der  Erde,  which  has  just  been  issued  as  a 
supplement  to  Petermann's  well-known  geofpn- 
phical  publication,  fully  susteins  the  reputation 
that  the  work  had  previously  acquired.  It  has 
unfortunately  appeared  too  early  for  the  adoption 
of  the  territorial  limits  hud  down  by  the  mrlin 
Treaty,  but  we  have  no  doubt  a  supplement  will 
soon  be  brought  out  to  remedy  this  defect. 
.Meantime  we  probably  have,  in  the  work  itself 
and  in  the  excellent  foot-notes  to  every  page,  a 
closer  appToximatioB  to  the  population  of  uie 
Turkish  pronnces  in  Eurrae  and  Asia  than  has 
hitherto  been  published.  The  population  of  our 
new  possession  Cyprus  is  variously  estimated  at 
260,000  (60,000  Mohammedans  and  190,000 
Christians),  and  144,000  (44,000  Mohammedana 
and  100,000  Christians),  the  latter  estimate  being 
probably  nearer  the  truth.  The  toUl  population 
of  the  globe  is  estimated  at  1,439  millions,  which 
shows  an  incresaa  of  fifteen  millions  unce  the 
last  publication ;  this  increase  is  due  partiy  to 
natum  increase  of  population,  and  partiy  to  a 
more  correct  appreciation  of  the  population  of 
countries  which  nave  only  been  imperfectly  ex- 
plored. The  population  of  the  earth  is  thus  dis- 
tributed:— 


Europe .  ■  «  ■ 
Asia  ■  I  ■  • 
AM»  .  .  .  . 
Australia  and  Polynesia 
America      •      ■  ■ 


312,398,480 
831,000,000 
206,219,600 
4,411,300 
86,118,000 


Total      .  1,489.140,280 

Wb  have  recently  lecuved  a  copy  of  the  Sta^ 
tutes  of  the  German  Sodety  for  the  Exploration 
of  Palestine,  with  the  first  number  of  the  journal 
which  it  is  proposed  to  issue  quarterly.  On  the 
committee  are  the  well-known  names  of  Baedeker, 
Delitzsch,  Fraas,  KieperttVon  Uoltke,Saudm»ki, 
Schick,  and  Stiausa,  and  in  the  first  number  are 
papeis  by  Profs.  Kantaach,  and  Socin,  and  by  M, 
Schick:  the  last  on  some  recently  discovered 
tombs  on  the  Hill  of  Evil  CouDsel,  and  the  an<nent 
remains  at  the  north-west  angle  of  the  city  wall 
at  Jerusalem.  There  is  ample  room  in  PiUestine 
for  the  English  and  German  societies,  and  we 
hope  that  they  may  work  cordially  together,  and 
BO  hasten  the  desired  end  of  a  compete  and 
svstematic  examination  of  every  ancient  ate  in 
the  country. 

lUQijonB  iin)  Bivuws. 
Tee  Quarterly  is  even  more  political  than  vsuaL 
as  indeed  might  be  expected  in  this  h^day  of 
its  part^ ;  but  two  or  three  of  its  articles  call  for 
notice  m  these  p8«^.  In  "The  Englishwoman 
at  School "  we  mid  a  really  ftir  and  appreciative 
estimate  of  what  has  been  done,  and  stul  may  be 
done,  for  the  education  of  girls.  B^^nning  with 
a  notice  of  the  Beport  of  the  Schools  Inquiry 
Commission— the  gist  of  which  was  that  the 
materials  were  good  and  ready  to  hand,  if  only 
better  training  could  be  found  for  the  mistreBses 
and  better  sense  for  the  parente — the  paper  goes 
on  candidly  to  point  out  how  much  has  been  done 
in  both  these  directions  by  the  Girls'  Public  Day 
School  Oompany,  wlu>  already,  within  five  or  nx 
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Tears  of  its  comiDg  into  existence,  has  estab- 
lished some  dozen  first-rate  and  most  succesBful 
schools,  besides  setting  a  readil;  followed  example 
to  various  great  towns  who  prefer  to  organise 
schools  of  their  own  rather  than  to  affiliate  them- 
selves to  the  Council  sitting  in  London.  There 
follows  an  account  of  what  has  been  done  at  Cam- 
bridge and  elsewhere  for  the  education  of  young 
women  after  leaving  school.  To  those,  of  course, 
who  are  already  interested  in  these  matters  the 
attide  will  eonvey  little  that  is  new ;  bat  if  one 
refleotswhrae  the  Quarterly  mainly  circulates — 
"  the  Tony  homes  of  Enghmd  "—it  is  difficult  to 
oTMestimato  the  good  toat  sueh  a  paper  may  do. 
In  its  other  articles  the  Quarteriy  is  a  little  dis- 
appointing. It  ia  difficult  to  say  anything  fresh 
of  Mdme.  du  DefFand,  who  already  in  Villemaia'a 
day  was  put  high  among  "  ce$  nomt  <■  connua  "  of 
the  eighteenth  century ;  and  the  experienced  rete- 
ran  who  handles  her  correepondence  has  not  suc- 
ceeded in  being  much  more  than  readable.  Nor 
does  the  long-expected  article  on  "  Martin  Joseph 
Routh,  President  of  Magdalen  Coll^,"  quite 
satisfy  those  readers  of  this  generation  whom  the 
name  of  the  patriarchal  President  has  always  fiUed 
with  curiosity  and  interest 

"  Here  ma  one,"  says  the  writer,  "who  hod  presided 
over  a  f&moas  college  long  enough  to  admit  183 
fellows,  234  demies,  and  162  choristers.  The  interval 
which  his  tingle  memory  bridged  orer  seemed  fabulous. 
He  was  psracmaUy  fsmuiar  with  names  which  to  every- 
cms  dse  seemed  to  b«-long  to  bistorT'.  William  Feim's 
grandson  had  been  his  iotimate  friend.  A  eontem- 
pary  of  Addison's  (Dr.  Theopbilos  Leigh,  Master  of 
Bal  liol),  had  pointoi  cot  to  him  the  situation  of  Addi- 
son's rooms.  He  had  seen  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  brown 
wig,  scrambling  up  the  steps  of  University  College. 
A  lady  told  him  that  her  mother  remembered  se^og 
King  Charles  II.  walking  with  his  dogs  rotmd  'the 
Purks'  at  Oxford  (when  the  Kwli&ment  was  held 
there  during  the  plagne  in  London) ;  and,  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Heads  of  Houses,  who  tried  to  fall  in 
with  him,  'dod^ng*  by  the  ertns-path  to  the  other 
side.  (His  Miyesty's  dogs,  1^  the  way,  wen  highly 
offensive  to  the  Heads.) 

The  article  carries  us  back  to  the  beginoing  of 
the  Preudent's  hundred  years,  and  only  ends  with 
his  burial  before  the  altar  of  the  Qoll^e  Chapel, 
on  December  29, 1864,  Of  anecdotes,  which  we 
might  expect  to  be  many,  there  are  singularly  few, 
and  these  poor  ones  (one  or  twr,  such  as  that  told 
on  p.  21  or  Mrs.  Routh's  "  share  in  an  incident," 
being  simply  fiitnoos)  ;  the  whole  paper,  in  fact, 
ii  oeciqnea  with  a  too  sympathetic  rSaum(  of 
the  banen  and  drynsdaet  tneology  to  whidi 
the  Freudent's  best  eneigies  were  given.  The 
JReiijmae  Saerae  was  a  work  of  labour,  it  was 
meditated  on,  revised,  kept  back,  for  much  more 
than  Horace's  "nine  years";  bat  real  historical 
criticism  has  long  since  pronounced  it  to  be  of 
small  value,  and  the  verdicts  of  students  who 
no  longer  read  it,  and  of  booksellers  who  no 
longer  sell  it,  agree  in  consigning  it  to  the 
limoo  of  the  unremembered  and  unremember- 
able.  It  would  indeed  be  an  interesting  psycho- 
lo^cal  question,  whether  a  man  who  keeps  his 
mind  ri^dly  closed  to  all  the  changes  that  occur 
aronnd  him — who  ignores  railways,  and  altered 
fashions,  and  political  revolutions,  and  contem- 
porary letters — con  ever  be  a  good  historian  or 
critic  of  the  past.  There  used  to  be  current  in 
Oxford  A  story  (which  the  writer  of  the  Quarterly 
article  does  not  quote)  that  shows  what  a  still 
gieaterehampionorortfaodoxythan  Routh  thought 
of  Routh's  work.  At  the  college  "gaady,"  in  or 
about  the  year  1866,  the  junior  fellow  had  made 
the  customaTT  Xjatin  speech  in  praise  of  the  coll^, 
and  on  its  behalf  uttered  two  Uunents— that  it  had 
produced  Gibbon,  and  bad  lost  Dr.  Routh.  Among 
the  company  was  no  less  a  man  than  Henry 
Phillpotta,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  who  in  his  speech 
took  up  his  parable  in  this  fashion : — 

"  O  ye  fellowv  of  Msgdalpn,  if  Qibbon  was  an 
infidel,  whose  fault  wna  it  but  that  of  the  college 
iriiieh  refused  to  teach  him?  And  think  you  that  it 
is  matter  for  boasting  that  your  late  Fmident  lived 


a  handrod  years  in  the  favoured  home  of  learning, 
and  produced  nothing  bat  what  is  alreadyforgotteu?" 

In  the  Edinburgh  we  pass  from  a  rather  en- 
thusiastic notice  of  poor  Edmund  J.  Armstrong, 
who  died  lately  at  twenty-three  years  of  age,  to  a 
severe  lecture  on  M.  de  Laveleye's  recently  trans- 
lated book  on  Primitive  Property.  Late  events 
have  made  the  word  Socialism  a  name  of  terror ; 
and  the  respectable  literary  man  has  small  patience 
with  a  book  which  seems,  ever  so  remotely,  to 
suggest  various  socialistic  or  semi-socialistic 
answers  to  the  economic  queeUons  of  modem  times. 
A  more  important  article  seems  to  us  to  be  thaton 
the  "  Origin  and  Wanderings  of  the  Gipsies,"  evi- 
dently the  work  of  some  one  who  haa  mastered  the 
literature  of  the  subject,  and  knows  how  to 
tell  a  story  well.  Among  other  queBtatma  jUs« 
cussed  by  him  is  that  of  the  origin  of  the  name 
by  which  the  gypsies  are  most  generally  known, 
VIZ,,  Zigeuner,  Secant,  &c.  This  he  pronounces 
to  be  not  the  Persian  Zengi,  Ajabic  Zendsch 
(negro  or  blackamoor),  for  the  double  reason  that 
odt  of  Eurojpe  this  name  for  gypsies  is  unknown, 
and  that  the  Turkish  form  (Tchinghian^)  is 
more  like  the  sapposed  Persian  prototype  than 
is  the  Greek  'ArtriyKavos,  it  being  known  that 
the  word  must  have  come  to  Turkish  through 
Greek,  and  not  to  Greek  through  Turkish.  Dr. 
Miklosich,  whom  this  writer  follows,  identifies 
Acingani  (^ATtrtyKami)  with  Athingani  Q\6iy- 
yavoi),  the  name  of  an  obscure  sect  who  lived 
lu  wome  parts  of  Asia  Minor  between  the 
seventh  and  eleventh  centuries.   These  persons 

"derived  their  name  from  their  avoidance,  as  unclean 
and  contaminating,  of  all  persons  beyond  their  own 
community.  ....  From  tnase  obscure  sectaries  the 
gypsies  of  Europe,  tbrongh  some  channd  of  associa- 
tion of  which  the  secret  is  now  perhaps  for  ever  lost, 
probably  inherited  their  beat-known  name.  They  may 
have  been  called  Atbingani  or  Acingani,  as  they  were 
afterwards  called  Bohemians,  because  their  latest 
point  of  departure  was  from  regions  inhabited  by 
these  peoples i  or  they  may  have. bean  called  Atbin- 
gani, as  they  were  sabseqaeDtly  ealled  Egyptians,  in 
token  of  repxnch  and  eontonuly.  It  is  not  pretended 
that  tbqr  vara  connected  by  descent  with  the  votaries 
of  this  strange  sect  .  .  .  ." 

We  cannot  follow  the  writer  through  his  various 
&ctB  and  arguments,  but  may  shortly  give  his 
condrndon — viz.,  that  the  Gypsies  originally  be- 
longed to  the  lowest  branch  of  the  Aryan  stock  of 
India — via.,  fhe  Jatt ; 

"that  thn^  were  expelled  fh>m  Sdnde  by  the  vie- 
ttffies  of  Mahmoad  in  1025-6;  that  they  travelled 
slowly  westward,  making  long  halls  in  Persia  and 
Armenia;  and  that  they  entered  Europe,  probably 
driven  on  by  the  whirlwind  cansed  by  Cuingis  Hhan, 
in  the  course  of  the  thirteenth  century." 

From  the  literary  point  of  view  there  is  not 
much  to  notice  in  this  quarter's  Weatminster. 
"  George  Eliot  as  a  Novelist "  might  have  done 
duty  very  well  a  year  or  two  ago  as  a  review  of 
Daniel  XferoTida,  but  what  office  a  piece  of  second- 
rate  critieism  on  Geoi^e  Eliot's  work  in  general 
is  intended  to  perform  at  the  present  time,  when 
the  whole  subject  has  been  written  to  death  in  all 
quarters,  we  cannot  discover.  A  paragraph  of 
general  review-talk  on  the  Mill  on  the  Floa  is 
almost  ludicrous,  so  strong  is  the  impression  on 
one  of  the  oumberless  similar  paragiaws  one  has 
read  before  on  the  same  subject.  A  Frenchman, 
at  least,  would  have  been  saved  by  his  sense  of 
things  banalea  from  the  eoneluding  sentence  of 
the  paper: — "  We  are  pleased  to  acknowledge  our 
great  iodebtednees  to  these  boohi,"  says  the  writer. 
Queen  Anne  is  dead,  indeed  t  "  The  Mythology 
and  Religious  Worship  of  the  Ancient  Japuiese 
appears  to  ootuders  to  be  an  important  chicle, 
based  on  origind  work,  but  it  is  unattractively 
written,  and  shows  little  of  that  breadth  of 
parallel  knowledge  which  appears  to  be  the  indis- 
pensable condition  for  real  success  in  themes  of 
this  Innd.  The  amount  of  information  it  con- 
tuna,  however,  and  its  numerous  translatioiu,  will 
make  it  welcome,  we  imagine,  to  a  good  many 


readers.  The  editor  and  the  writer  betweeo  them 
might  surely  have  managed  to  avoid  four  mis- 
prints in  a  wort  Gennan  qootatim  (sea  p.  36). 


FLOSENCE  LBITEB. 


Florence :  Jul;,  18T8. 
An  interesting  literary  history  might  be  mada 
of  the  It<ilian  poets  who  have  clad  their  ideas  in 
the  various  dialects  of  their  native  land.  The 
best-known  are  of  course  Meli,  the  Sicilian,  and 
Porta,  the  Milanese.   The  first  was  a  sweet  singer 
of  love-songs*,  the  second  a  satirical  poet,  who 
lashed  the  vices  of  his  time,  especiallv  aristocratic 
vice,  in  the  same  fashion — if  witn  a  broader 
toudi— as  Parini  in  his  pure  Italian  verae.  And 
even  now  this  strrle  of  poetry  is  by  no  means  ex- 
tinct in  Italy.  *It  is  not  long  since  the  Roman 
noet  Belli  nroduced  a  volome  of  vene  in  Romair 
dialect,  full  of  witty  satire  on  the  dcnngs  of  tbv 
priesthood ;  and  within  the  last  twelvemonth  Prof. 
Gnoli,  of  Rome,  has  given  us,  first  in  the  pa^for 
of  the  Nuova  Antohgia^  and  afterwards  in  a 
separate  volume,  a  collection  of  inedited  poems  by 
the  same  writer.  These  compositions,  which  hav» 
achieved  considerable  popularity  here,  are  nearly 
all  in  the  sonnet  form.   It  might  be  thought  that 
Tuscany,  whose  spoken  language  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  literary  world,  could  have  no  writers 
of  this  description.    Nevertheless,  both  as  re- 
gards prononciation  and  modes  of  speech,  real 
though  subtle  di^rencea  divide  the  language  of 
the  common  people  throughout  IWany — najf, 
even  in  Florence  itself— from  that  employed  in 
literature. 

Aa  a  proof  of  this,  I  may  mention  that  the 
vivacious  ihrces  of  fiattista  Zumoni,  a  jdayvrright 
who  flourished  at  the  beginning  of  thu  century^ 
still  keep  the  stage  in  the  popular  Fl(Hrentan» 
theatres,  and  still  command  the  mterest  of  their 
audience.  Another  proof  was  horded  to  as  a  few 
years  ago  hy  the  Sonetti  Pkmi  of  Ranato  Fucioi, 
better  known  by  his  nam  de  plume  of  NeR 
Taufucio.  These  sonnets  were  satires  on  the 
manners  of  the  day  and  parodies  of  events  occur- 
ring during  the  period  when  the  tumexation  of 
Tuscai^  to  Piedmont,  with  the  consequent  changes 
of  laws  and  customs,  gave  rise  to  all  sorts  of 
comical  blunders.  The  volume  had  a  tremuidour 
success,  thoogh  naturally,  as  a  burlesque  descrip- 
tion of  a  transitory  state  of  things,  it  could  nob 
secure  any  lasting  ume  to  its  author.  Since  then, 
Signer  Fueini  hu  given  the  pubUe  some  efaanning 
dtetches  of  rural  life  in  Tnaoany,  in  pure  Italian 
prose,  and,  encouraged  by  the  fivovr  aooorded  t» 
them,  has  recently  published  a-  more  important 
work,  entitled  iVopoA  a  ocohio  mtdo  (Flwence; 
Lemonnier). 

It  cannotoe  denied  that,  as  a  theme  for  mere  scenio 
deecriplion,  Naples  haa  been  pretty  well  exhausted 
yet  practically  very  little  is  Imown  about  Naples, 
even  by  Italians,  and  the  two  works  of  totally 
different  character  now  lying  before  me  show  i» 
for  the  first  time  the  actual  Naplas,  the  real  Nea- 
politan aa  distinct  from  the  stage  poppeta  uaoally 
dandled  before  our  eyee.  One  of  tkeee  itooks,  then, 
is  Signor  Fucinie  Nap<^  a  oceMo  undo,  the  other,. 
La  Mieeria  in  NopoU  (Florraice:  Lemonnier),  by 
Mdme.  White  Mario,  which  lias  already  been  aQ- 
nounced  in  these  columns.  As  a  lever  de  rideau 
may  precede  a  tragedy,  it  is  perbuia  beat  to  begin 
with  the  lighter  of  the  two.  Signcff  Fudni*9 
volume,at  fint  sight,  seems  almort  to  be  traced  upon 
the  old  lines,  fbr  it  opens  with  a  giaphic  deicrip- 
tion  of  the  street  life  of  the  ncosieBtaiidlivdiflatof 
Italian  cities, but  it  is  intoeatiogtonotetlutNaplefr 
impresses  Italians  no  less  strongly  than  fonignen, 
and  exercises  upon  them  the  same  ndxtoie  of 
fasdnation  and  repulsion  experienced  by  traveller* 
from  other  countries.  To  Signor  Fueini  the 
effect  of  Naples  resembles  the  alternations  of  light 
and  darkness  produced  by  rapidly  blinking  the 
eyes.  Everywhere  are  the  sharpest  contiarta  in 
closest  juxtsfNMition.  Ridieeand  poverty,  ftahion 
and  fiWif  smilea  and  atarration,  floweza  and 
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fi7iiig>pan8,  melody  and  discord,  greet  his  eyes 
and  euB  at  ejery  step.  He  is  no  less  struck  than 
an  En^UshinaD  would  lie  at  the  primitiTe  &shioii 
in  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  mephitic  dens 
that  are  Nqilee'  shame  turn  oat  into  the  sbeete, 
and  cany  on  the  concerns  of  daily  life  in  the  open 
air.  He  writee  of  all  these  things  with  an  "  in- 
frenioos  arrangement  of  epitaphs,"  and,  after 
dwellizig-  on  the  weU-known  feats  of  Neapolitan 
drirers,  and  the  extraordinary  uses  to  which  do- 
meetic  »nim»iB  are  pat,  he  winds  up  his  descrip- 
tion with  the  remark  that  no  one  but  himself 
ceemad  to  notice  the  oddity  of  these  taghta, 
"irhidi  WW  not,  perhwps,  BurpriraM^  in  a  city 
where  joa  find  nunenl  waters  and  Taddab  feies, 
endflxei  and  aweet-oHvea,  ready-made  nuradea 
and  ptntnita  without  heade^  e^wsed  for  sale  aa 
the  auiie  conntw." 

Bat  Kgnor  Fueini  has  iha  gift  of  sympathy 
•a  well  as  ofaserratitm,  and  just  aa  iu  his  popular 
Fliaaa  rmee  his  kindly  satire  on  the  chatactenstics 
and  waafawBses  of  his  Tuscan  fellow-coantrymen 
amoaed  all  and  offended  none,  so  there  is  neither 
injustice  nor  arrogance  in  his  -vivid  pictnie  of  the 
Wet^baaed  ^polation  in  Italy.    While  dilating 
oa  their  horrible  rieea,  their  laiuc  of  decency,  their 
absolute  degradation,  with  a  realism  that  often 
raminda  the  reader  of  Breoghers  Dutch  pictures, 
he  ifi  equally  alive  to  the  dcniestic  affection  shown 
by  the  poOTBBt  of  the  poor,  their  charity  to  one 
another,  their  respect  for  old  age,  their  resigna- 
tion, thm  indomitable  ligfitheartedness ;  and  like 
other  writen  wbo  have  recently  studied  the  con- 
ditum  <a  the  Italian  lower  elaaiM,  he  refutes  the 
veU-woni  ealanurf  ooncendng  tiw  idlenesa  of  the 
yuapolilma   Li  hia  ehapter  oa  the  dweUiiua  of 
the  poocv  Signcnr  Fodni  introdncea  db  to  the  laiiee 
and  ooort^  cellars  and  caves,  where  not  the  poorest 
clasaee  only,  bat  even  industrious  artisans,  herd 
tcvether  in  damimeaSj  darkness,  and  filUi,  Kod 
where  tats  are  the  only  scaTengm.   The  deeeriiH 
tion  of  these  loathsome  daia — which  all  command 
compan^rely  high  lenta— diowa  a  depth  of 
human  misery  of  which  we  might  vunly  se^  iha 
counterpart  in  the  worst  quarters  of  London  or 
Now  York.   QjojiDg  his  way  by  the  light  of 
aome  lueifen,  Sigmur  Fucini  found  Mmseli  amid 
swarma  of  mea,  women  and  children  afflicted  with 
all  the  ills  that  are  bom  of  dirt  and  starvatjon. 
And  yet  in  these  places  no  one  was  rude, 
no  one  roeentod  hia  |wesence.   He  was  waroily 
thanked  to  the  alms  that  he  gave :  thue  was  no 
BuUenneas,  no  srase  of  degndation,  therefore 
plainly  no  hope  of  change.   All  seemed  to  bow 
to  the  ineritaUe,  to  expect  nothing  hut  neglect. 
One  dd  wtman  laughingly  welcomed  him  to  "  her 
palace  ** ;  a  man  jokingly  apologised  for  not  opening 
windowa  that  did  not  exist.   If  some  readers 
should  be  tempted  to  accuse  Signor  Fueini  of 
exaggecBtzon,  I  would  refer  them  to  the  statistics 
in  the  admirable  work  by  Mdme.  White  Mario  of 
which  I  shall  presently  apeak. 

A  fitting  Jimu  to  the  career  of  tn  Nea- 
politan poor  is  the  method  of  their  burial  in 
the  Oampo  Santo  Veochio.  In  death,  as  in  life,  they 
are  herded  together.  A  bare,  paved  space  en- 
cloaed  by  a  wall;  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
stones  covering  as  many  pits,  of  which  one  is 
opened  each  day  for  the  reception  of  the  dead ;  a 
moveable  crane,  with  a  metal  coffin  snspraded  by  a 
chain.  Such  is  the  set-scene,  such  the  properties 
at  the  last  act  of  the  tragedy  I  Every  evening  at 
batf-paafe  aix  o'dock  one  of  the  awful  holes  is 
opened;  the  ewpaea  hrooght  for  interment  are 
Hauled  with  indecent  roug^Mss  from  their  pauptt 
■halla ;  the  raieai  sf^nUea  them  with  holy  water, 
tad  honiedl^gnbbua  the  [myer  for  the  dead.  Thai 
esd  in  its  torn  ia  thrown  into  the  box  attached  to 
tbecnne;  thehottomof  the  boxnves  way  on  Uie 
pmsore  of  a  spring,  and  the  boSy  eraahea  down 
to  j(ao  the  heap  (tf  corruption  below.  Laughing 
h)7a  and  weeing  moamers  |«<e8B  to  the  pit's 
to  gmie  at  the  ghastly  aaght ;  the  creaking  of 
t^BMcmnemins^iritheriesof  despair.  A  crowd 
BfkMlnn^  ta^oAy  note  the  number  of  the  dead. 


their  sex  and  age,  in  order  to  choose  lucky  num- 
bers for  the  lottery.  Signor  Fucini  learnt  that 
Friday  was  considered  the  best  day  for  hitting  on 
fortunate  figuree,  and  that  the  Oampo  Santo  was 
frequented  by  experts  who  earned  their  living  by 
suggesting  combinations  that  mast  infallibly  win 
a  tento. 

But  the  description  of  the  festiTal  of  Monte- 
vergine  is  perha|»  the  most  original  portion  of 
this  fascinating  Tolame.  The  abbey  of  that  name 
on  the  summit  of  a  peak  above  Mercogliano,  in 
the  iNTonnoe  of  ATelliao,  glories  in  the  poaseBuon 
of  a  Bfadonna  attributed  to  Saint  Lun,  and  of 
the  arm  with  wluch  the  Saint  wielded  his  brush. 
Erary  year,  on  May  22,  pilgrims  from  Naples 
and  the  sornmnding  country  fiock  to  the  sanctuary 
in  enormoua  numbers.  The  varied  iucidents  of 
this  disorderly  pilgrimage,  the  dense  throng  of 
both  sexes  and  all  ages,  the  noise,  dirt  and  con- 
fusion, the  saj>erstition  and  the  meiriment,  the  long 
steep  climb  in  the  midst  of  a  thundentorm,  the 
admixture  of  the  grotesque  and  the  horrible,  are 
all  painted  with  eneeding  force,  and  the  author 
dwells  lovingly  on  the  single  poetic  detail  that  he 
noted  amid  the  vulgar  turmoil  of  the  scene.  A 
quantity  of  broom-bushes  growing  near  the  path 
and  scattered  about  the  hill-side  were  all  tied 
together  two  aud  two.  These  knots,  he  was  told, 
were  made  by  engaged  lovers  as  a  symbol  of  their 
fidelity,  and  were  loosened  by  them  the  first  time 
they  renewed  the  pilgrioiage  after  their  marriage. 

The  merits  of  this  book  and  its  abounding  charms 
of  style  will  win  the  favour  of  most  loven  of 
Italian  literature,  bat  of  course  to  Rngliahmea  it 
cannot  have  the  graver  meaning  that  it  should 
posBsss  for  Italian  readers.  For  to  the  latter  it 
exhilnta  another  &cet  of  the  social  question,  and 
gives  a  graphic  exemplification  of  the  saddening 
truths  revealed  by  Mdme.  White  Miuio's  powerful 
asalyms  of  the  state  of  the  Neapolitan  poor.  At 
first  sight,  indeed,  no  two  books  could  appear  to 
be  more  dissimilar ;  yet  in  fact  both  hinge  upon 
the  same  question,  and  the  best  explanation  of 
the  ghastly  scenes  that  forced  themselves  on  the 
attention  of  the  lighthearted  young  poet  is  to  be 
found  in  the  p(^  of  Mdme.  White  Mario's  Za 
Miieria  in  Napoi*. 

To  the  latter  work  it  is  difficult  to  do  jnstice  in 
a  hasty  notice  of  this  kind,  the  more  so  as  my 
veneration  for  the  writer's  admirable  devotedness 
to  the  country  of  her  adoption  makes  it  impossible 
for  me  to  consider  it  irom  a  purely  literary  point 
of  view.  On  this  head  I  vriU  o^y  say  that  this  her 
first  work  in  the  Italian  tongue  has  the  merits  of 
a  ungularly  straightforward  and  vigorous  style. 
It  ia  well  known  how  in  past  ^ears  Mdme.  White 
Mario  rendered  excellent  senrice  to  Italy  by  her 
labours  in  the  ambulance  during  all  the  Gari- 
baldian  campaigns.  And  now  that  there  are  no 
more  battlefields  from  which  to  rsscue  the 
wounded  under  fire,  her  untiring  patriotism  has 
urged  her  to  the  no  lees  heroic  task  of  personally 
investigating  the  misery  of  Naples.  The  spirit 
moving  her  is  well  illustrated  by  the  motto  pre- 
fixed to  her  volume, "  Res  sacra  miser."  Generally 
speaking,  Italians  are  somewhat  weary  of  being 
lectured  by  foreigners  on  their  country's  short- 
comings, but  patriota  of  all  shades  of  political 
opinion  have  received  this  volume  with  the  respect 
and  attention  that  it  merits.  Everywhere  it  has 
been  read  and  discussed,  everywhere  reviewed  with 
almost  unanimous  approbation.  For  the  author, 
while  bringing  her  British  common-sense  and 
practicality  to  bear  upon  her  subject,  backing 
every  argument  by  careful  statistics,  and  showing 
what  is  being  done  in  other  countries  to  cope  with 
the  problem  of  pauperism,  has  so  plainly  mani- 
fested her  love  for  Italy,  ber  ardour  for  the  well- 
being  of  all  its  sons,  uiat  no  Italian  who  has 
thought  on  the  matter  at  all  has  found  cause  for 
offence  in  the  plain  speech  of  our  straightforward 
countrywoman.  Of  course  in  Naples  itself  there 
have  been  some  dissentient  voices,  chiefly  among 
those  who  interpret  the  BiUical  sentence,  "  For 
the  pon  always  ye  have  with  yon,"  as  meaning 


that  poverty  is  the  natural  and  fitting  lot  of  the 
masses.  But  this  was  to  be  expected,  for  it  ia 
precisely  that  apathy  which  accounts  for  the  state 
of  things  that  Mdme.  Mario  is  striving  to^bring 
to  an  end. 

In  proof  of  the  philanthropic  importance  of  La 
Miaeria  in  NopoU  it  vrill  be  enough  to  say  that, 
besides  a  minute  description  of  the  condition  of 
the  poor,  it  incladea  a  statement  of  the  actual 
position  of  Neiq>olitan  charitable  institutions,  and 
the  malversation  of  their  magnifioent  revwiaes. 
Schools  and  gnsons  are  also  paned  in  review  with 
equal  oare.  The  eonclnding  portiim  ia  devoted  to 
proposals  of  refonn,  a  comparison  -rariouff 
aystems  carried  ont  in  England  and  Germany,  and 
practical  suggestitma  towards  the  adaptation  of 
such  models  to  Neapolitan  requirements. 

A  fourth  and  enlarged  edition  of  the  lArich^  of 
Signor  Andrea  Maffei  (Florence :  Lemonnier)  baa 
just  appeared.  This  veteran  writer  has  dedicated 
some  fifty  years  of  his  life  to  Italian  renduings  of 
foreugn  poets,  startiog  with  Qeesner's  IdylU  and 
ending  with  Milton's  Paradiu  Lott,  His  version 
of  Faust  stands  on  a  level  with  that  of  Guerrieri 
Gonzaga ;  his  tianscripts  of  Goethe's  and  Schiller'a 
ballada  are  specially  happy,  and  he  has  accom- 
plished not  unsuccessfully  the  still  more  difficult 
task  of  giving  Shakspere's  OtMio  and  TAt  Temput 
an  Italian  dress.  His  collection  of  original  lyrics 
has  many  charms.  Hia  verse  ia  always  &cUe  and 
harmonious,  and  if  strong  dunids  are  wanting  to- 
his  lyxe,  he  knows  the  measore  of  hia  powen  and 
never  twangs  roughly  on  the  delicate  strioga. 
These  poems  exhale  a  gentle  mdaoeholy,  a  ftuit 
fragrance  as  of  po^  poturij  which  leminda  na  that 
Signor  Maffei  is  one  of  the  old  school,  and  baa 
ever  been  a  fiuthful  disciple  of  VinceDZO  MontL 

The  well-known  Venetian  poet,  Prof.  Giacomo 
Zanella,hasjust  publisheda  volume  of  critittl essays 
and  lectures,  Scritti  mm  ^orence :  Lemonnier),. 
which  contfuns  mudh  that  is  interesting  concerning 
subjects  on  which  the  author  has  earned  the  right  to 
speak  ex  cathedra,  S^or  Zanella  is  somewhat 
old-&shioned  in  hia  views  of  criticism,  refresh- 
ingly uncompromising  in  the  expression  of  his 
opinions  and  prejudices.  He  hates  realism,  loathes 
positivism,  fiercely  resents  the  introduction  of 
foreign  metres  and  fordgn  influences  into  Italian 
poet^,  and  has  the  strongest  abhorrence  of  "  Oer- 
tnan  fog$  and  phantamumoria,*'  Of  course  be  is 
particularly  severe  npon  Oarducci  and  hia  school, 
and  repeatedly  inosta  that,  whereas  sdenoe  is^ 
cosmopolitan,  every  literature  should  bear  the  im-^ 
press  of  its  own  nationali^.  Nevertiieless,  his 
book  is  pleasant  reading,  and  the  delightfut 
TMper  00  the  life  and  writings  of  Giuseppina 
Turriu  Oolonna  introduces  us  to  a  ^oans;  Sicuian 
poetess  of  rare  promise,  who  died  m  1848,  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-four.  Indeed,  there  ia  so  much 
fire  and  force  in  the  excerpts  given  from  her 
works  that,  without  altogether  accepting  Signor 
Zanella's  verdict  that,  had  Ia  Turrisi's  life  heen 
prolonged,  her  fiime  would  have  rivalled  that  of 
Leopardi,  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  she  would  have 
risen  to  a  high  place  in  the  hierarchy  of  song. 
The  author  vindicates  the  literary  honour  of 
Italian  women,  and,  in  giving  a  list  of  poetesses 
from  the  tbiiteenth  to  the  nineteenth  century,, 
quotes  some  temne  by  a  Boman  lady  of  the 
seventeenth  century  oontidning  an  eloquent  protest 
against  the  subjectimi  of  woman.  But  perhapa 
the  most  important  portion  of  Signor  ^nella's 
volume  ia  the  ^nlng  essay  on  the  Poetiod  Art 
of  the  Divine  Comedy,  in  which  he  gives  a  clear 
expoation  of  his  own  special  theories. 

LnrDA.  VzLLUti. 
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COMRSSPOyDSNCR 
"tsx  ooukt  of  lotb." 

Katsato:  Jnlj»,in8. 

In  xofAy  to  Mr.  Arnold,  I  wiah  ftnt  to  nj  a 
ftw  words  as  to  7^  Cbw4  of  Love.  The  case  of 
7&«  J?omaun<  ^th$  So$e  is  bo  entiielj  different 
that  I  prefer  to  consider  it  separat^y. 

The  cibaxg9  agaiiut  me  of  writing  in  haate  ia 
■one  which  I  do  not  care  to  answer.  wor^ 
are  well  known  to  such  as  are  interested  in  these 
matters,  and  readers  can  form  their  own  opinion 
on  the  matter.  In  the  present  case,  I  thiny  the 
less  said  on  that  score  hj  Mr.  Arnold  the  hotter, 
as  wiU,  perhaps,  presently  appear.  In  any  case, 
that  is  not  the  question  at  issue. 

The  use  of  hem  for  them  was,  at  first,  put  for- 
ward as  a  BtroDff  aif;ument ;  and  such  it  would 
have  heen  had  it  been  a  true  one.  Now  that  I 
hare  exposed  it,  it  is  pretended  that  it  was  a 
minor  allegation,  Hy  contention  is  that  The 
Court  ofZoM  is  such  an  imitation  of  Ohaucer's 
style  as  was  oobiIt  produced  by  some  one  who 
had  carefully  read  his  works,  and  had  picked  up 
Bach  words  as  nu^trttd*,  and  j/wis,  and  eith,  and 
all  the  rest  of  tiieoL  Of  course  it  contains 
Chaucerian "  forma,  and  "Ohauoerian"  words 
«nd  phrases.  And  it  would  ba  ea^y  to  write  a 
poem  now  which  should  contain  double  the 
number  of  such  words.  The  argument  is  just 
the  very  one  which  was  used  to  prove  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  Rowley  Poems.  It  was  said  that, 
because  the  Rowley  Poems  abounded  in  fifteenth- 
■century  words,  it  was  therefore  written  in  the 
fifteenth  century. 

The  true  teat  in  these  cases  is  a  philological 
one,  or,  to  speak  more  plainly^  a  grammatical  one, 
Mr,  Ar^usI^  seems  to  Know- Qf^big  abont  t}iis, 
■and  never  to  have  dreamt  o(  applying  it.  Yet  it 
is  not  onty  a  safe  test,  but  a  .convincing  one ;  at 
least,  it  will  convince  all  thode  who  are  sufficiently 
-acquainted  with  Ohaucer's  grammar  to  see  the 
force  of  It :  and  it  may  ean&  convince  thousands 
-who  are  the  menst  tyns  if  tiiey  once  have  a 
moticai  of  how  to  use  i^  or  even  what  it  amounts 
to.  The  leealt  ia  certain,  because  it  appeals  to 
facts.  And  I  may  here  add  that,  whatever  Dr. 
Morrises  "  instinct "  may  hare  bwn  at  the  tioie 
of  editing  the  poem,  no  more  sev^  condemnation 
of  its  genuineness  has  appeared  than  can  he  fonnd 
in  the  admiraUe  Introdactifm  to  his  edition  of 
Chaucer's  iVoltyue  in  the  Olanndon  Flms  aerifls. 


The  question  is,  ia  short,  simply  this.  Has  the 
imitator  of  Chaucer  succeeded  in  imitating  his 
rhvthm  and  grammar  F  The  answer  is,  emphati- 
cally no.  He  knows  nothing  about  Chaucerian 
grammar^  he  is  so  glaringly  deficient  in  a  know- 
todge  of  It  tliat  it  euifices  to  point  out  the  fact 
There  is  scarcely  any  need  of  proof,  except  for 
mere  form's  sake  and  for  the  complete  satisiacUon 
of  the  curious,  I  should  certamly  hesitate  to 
apply  the  name  of  "true  scholsr"  to  anj^one 
whose  knowledge  of  Middle  E^Mi  is  insufficient 
to  enable  him  to  follow  the  aisrnment  which  I 
shall  now  adduce. 

This  ararument  I  have  practically  stated  already 
when  sayiDg  that,  in  spite  of  the  attempt  made  to 
make  the  poem  look  antiqae,  "itsptosody  remain* 
as  modem  as  ever." 

My  argument  requires  that  I  should  call  atten- 
tion to  the  most  simple  and  elementary  facts 
knovrn  about  Chaucer's  language.  I  cannot  help 
it  if  the  inference  to  be  drawn  is  thst  Mr.  Arnold 
has  written  in  his  haste. 

To  make  the  matter  clear  I  will  cite  two  lines 
fnm  Ohaucer  in  modem  spelling : — 

"  The  tender  crops,  and  the  jouog  sun." 
"  The  bright  swords  went  to  and  fro." 

The  want  of  melody  in  these  lines  a$  they  ttand  is 
execrable.  The  reason  is,  of  course,  that  cropt 
should  be  croppet,  in  two  syllables;  and  that 
young  should  oe  yonge,  also  in  two  syllables.  So 
also,  in  the  second  Hue,  we  should  have  "the 
bright^  swerdSs  wentfin  " — three  successive  dis- 
symihle^.  These  instances  are  so  clear  that  even 
a  man  who  is  ignorant  of  Chaucer's  grammar  can 
see  that  there  is  some  good  reason  for  the  insert 
tion  of  the  so-called  final  e  or  -«n,  and  for  the  use 
of  the  plural  -ea  as  a  distinct  syllable.  The  ear 
and  the  sense  of  melody  help  us  to  correct  the 
lines,  and  we  can  even  do  this  vrithout  being  de- 
p^ent  upon  the  particular  speUiog  iriium  old 
editions  ^ve  us.  If  an  old  edition  giveB  us 
the  spelling  yomg^  we  know  at  once  that  the 
said  edition  is  wrong,  and  ftat  a  final  « 
should  be  supplied.  Now  a  knowledge  of 
Middle  English  gives  us  reatotiB  for  all  these  sup- 
plied suffixes,  in  the  case  of  yongi,  the  adjective 
takes  the  final  e  because  it  is  d^nite,  being  pre- 
ceded by  the  definite  article  the.  Had  it  been 
preceded  by  a  possesnve  pronoun  the  result  would 
have  been  the  same ;  it  would  still  have  been  defi- 
nite, and  must  have  taken  a  final  e.  Now,  it  ia 
amusing  to  find  that  the  author  of  The  Court 
of  Love  waa  sufficientiy  acute  to  pick  up  the 
"  Ohaueerian "  suffix  -en,  and  he  was  well  aware 
of  the  true  use  of  the  final  -e$,  which  sometimes 
constitutes  a  syllable  even  in  tiie  Faerie  Queene. 
But  as  to  Ohaucer's  use  of  the  final  «,  he  knew 
nothing.  He  ought  to  hare  used  it  to  mark  plural 
adjectiree,  definite  adjectives,  past  tenses  of  weak 
rerbe,  past  participles  of  strong  verbs  (unless  ~en 
be  used  instead),  and  also  for  numerous  other 
purposes,  which  are  all  tabulated  by  Dr.  Morris, 
and  are,  if  not  "well-known  to  every  school- 
boy," at  any  rate  &irly  familiar,  to  my  own 
knowledge,  to  a  ?ood  many  who  do  not  pretend 
to  be  more  than  learners.  Here,  surely,  we  have 
a  fur  test  and  a  safo  one.  It  can  be  applied  by 
anyone  who  has  but  a  little  patience ;  and  it  is 
quite  independent  of  any  assertion  of  mine.  I  do 
not  write  to  convince  anyone;  I  merely  point  out 
a  process  by  which  afiyone,  not  prejudiced,  may 
settie  the  matter  for  himself. 

This  is  "how  to  do  it."  Select  anv  passage 
from  the  Canterbury  Tales,  of  the  same  length  as 
The  Court  of  Love;  let  it  be  from  a  correct 
edition,  if  possible ;  if  not,  see  at  any  rate  how  the 
lines  can  be  made  to  scan,  and  v>hy.  TabuUte,  in 
this  passage,  the  number  of  examples  of  final «, 
setting  down  also  the  grammatieal  reason  for  each, 
according  to  Morris,  It  will  be  found  ^t,  what- 
ever passage  be  selected,  a  reTy  condderaUe 
numbra  of  examples  occur  in  which  a  'final  e  is 
necessary,  both  for  metre  and  grammar.  I  hare 
already  shown  that  we  need  not  d^tend  on  the 
spdling  of  the  books. 


Next,  take  The  Court  of  Love,  and  see  bow 
many  examples  it  contains  in  which  a  final  « 
(fully  soundedj  is  necessary  both  for  sense  and 
grammar.  I  have  no  copy  to  refer  to  now,  being 
away  from  hooka,  but  I  remember  trying  tiie  ex- 
periment, and  the  impression  left  on  my  mind  is 
that  there  are  no  aueh  examples  whatever.  Even 
if  there  be  two  or  three  such,  that  still  leaves  the 
language  far  from  "  Chaucerian  " ;  and  I,  for  one, 
decune  to  swallow,  merely  because  bidden  to  do 
so,  this  gross  absurdity  of  supposing  Chaucer,  at 
tiie  lime  of  writing  the  poem,  to'have  forgotten  all 
that  he  erer  knew  about  Ae  grammar  of  the  lan- 
guage which  he  spoke  every  day.  I  do  not  think 
many  critics  hare  aetiouuy  ccmndered  what  a 
monstrous  thing  it  is  wUdi,  in  this  case,  we  are 
asked  to  believe.  Walieb  W.  Sxkat. 

P.S.  There  is  another  way  of  applying  this 
test — vis.  by  rereraing  it.  Try  and  write  out  The 
Court  of  Love  in  modem  English,  and  you  will 
find  that,  to  a  neat  eztoitLthu  can  be  done  wUh~ 
out  ttfectmff  the  mttre.  Next  try  the  psssage 
from  Ohaucer,  and  obserre  the  diobrence.  Thu 
method  of  applying  the  test  is  the  eaaet  one  tat 
most  people,. 

Since  writing  the  above,  Mr,  Fumirall  has 
kindly  lent  me  a  copy  of  the  poem,  I  find  aboat 
three  examples  of  final  e,  but  I  suspect  that  in 
each  case  tne  word  was  meant  to  end  with  -sn. 
For  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  writer  (ws  can 
hardly  attribute  so  odd  a  fancy  to  the  scribe) 
actually  used  en  to  represent  Chaucer's  final «,  thus 
producmg  anch  false  concords  as  the  following — 
viE. :  that  thou  aerven  (ut  tu  serviatis),  390 ;  she 
me  helden  (ilia  me  tenuemnt),  347  til  thou  sene 
(donee  tu  videatis),  499;  thay  kepten  bene  (Qli 
servaverunt  sunt,  in  place  of  servati  sunt)^  63^ 
where  the  correct  reaoin^  would  spoil  the 
metre ;  if  that  I  greven  (si  ego  vezemus),  028 ;  I 
kepen  (ego  curamus),  6S4,  where  again  it  is 
impossible  to  drop  the  «,  shewing  that  l£e  Unnder 
is  really  the  author's;  I  taken  (ego  capimus), 
1066,  again  oecessaiy  to  the  metre ;  she  garen 
(ilia  dedemnt),  1208,  where,  however,  we  migbt 
substitute  she  gaf,  Tmly,  tins,  is  excellent 
Chaucerian  gramaiar  I  Worst  of  aU^  we  find  thou 
wot  (tu  Bcit),  rhyming  with  the  dissyllabic  dati, 
1046.   It  is  hopeless  to  explain  it  away. 

Agun^to  try  the  one  single  teat  of  genndial 
forms.   These  always  end  m  e  or  en  in  Ohaucer, 
as  shown  in  my  analyns  of  the  metre  oFthe  Squire's 
Tale ;  but  the  author  of  The  Court  of  Love  knew 
little  of  this,  as  will  appear  from  the  following 
examples,  in  which  the  metre  shows  that  the  final 
a  or  en  is  not  sounded  at  all,  though  a  consonant 
foUows.   To  please,  90 ;  to  sue,  105 ;  to  ask,  166 ; 
to  draw,  196 ;  to  take,  818 ;  to  deme,  40d ;  to 
thynk,  410 ;  to  please,  446 ;  to  fonne  (rhymes  vrith 
on),  468 }  to  wail,  498 ;  to  swere,  616 ;  to  prayse, 
617:  toserre,  640;  to  dwell,  680;  to  take,  720; 
to  please,  731;  to  trete,  966:  to  behold,  1001. 
Those  best  acquainted  with  Ohaucer's  grammar 
will  best  appreciate  the  crushing  force  of  these 
examples. 

Take  another  test  The  line  in  the  last  stana 
but  one,  "And  namely  hawthorn  brought  both 
page  and  groom,"  scans  well  in  modem  spelling. 
But  in  Chaucerian  spelling  the  line  would  hare 
fourteen  sylMfles — ^rix. :  "  And  nametr  hawethom 
broughten  bothe  page  and  grome."  This  ia  very 
good  tailor's  measure,  but  s(jaicely  rhyihmi(»l.: 

I  now  add  some  rhymes  for  tlie  curious  to  in- 
vestigate. By  the  time  anyone  has  succeeded  in 
finding  parallel  rhymes  in  Ohaucer  to  them  all,  he 
will  know  a  good  deal  about  the  matter.  A  few 
may  be  found,  but  certainly  not  all.  I  give  the 
Chaucerian  spellings,  to  snow  the  abam^tr  of 
them: — Worthiness^  tretys,  27;  deserire,  nre, 
97  (as  compared  with  deserire,  Ure,  78$) ; 
degree,  ye  (dissyllalnc),  182 ;  yen,  line,  135 ; 
beheld,  weldft,  226;  kepe,  fleto  (I),  809:  holdd, 
cokewold  (made  into  the  dissyllabic  cocold  by  the 
writer),  408;  star6,  wW,  ^1:  on,  to  frami, 
466;  Ufol,  to  tel»,617;  ftend,  end&,  627 ;  been, 
eiigyn,6S8;  wjsft,  thiTSs,  686;  eka,  lyte,  Ml; 
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TTert,  fjr,  622 ;  beholdft,  goM,  Irkd.  itikkd, 
tt73i  pUint,  talent,  716;  acoidS,  lord,  746;  atU 
laaU,  overput,  771;  rlad^,  beetad,  844 ;  Ibliasi, 
ywia,  863;  wel,  dwellft,  895;  offendon,  tegan, 
921;  eloqaaoce,  betinds,  933 ;  saw,  felawS,  1030; 
■wot,  dot^  10*6;  frendS,  myndfi,  1066;  nonnS, 
boiin  (or bouiie),ll^;  Iwhea^lbestS,  1247;  metfa»- 
inoTphoeos  (!),  glosA,  1260,  cf.  1194;  colonr, 
port,  127S;  iset,  latt*,  1382;  I  lethoughtfi,  hath 
eoaght,  1S29;  beholds,  told,  1SS4;  I  wot,  hotd 
(adTerb),  1364;  up,  aupp^,  1387,  Sec  How  ia  it 
poeaible  for  all  theee  things  to  be  e^luaed  away  P 
I  am  confident  that  it  cannot  be  done ;  at  any  rate, 
I  shall  now  leave  the  question  to  othus,  and  do 
not  intend  to  diBcasB  it  any  fioxther. 


THE  SITPPOBKD  ZOKB  OF  ST.  LUXE  AT  EPHBSUS. 

Lwdou,  July  BO,  1878. 

YovB  ooneapondent,  Jean  Pliid  Richter,  who 
wrifea  upon  the  supposed  tomb  of  St  Luke  at 
Epheeos,  orerlooIcB  a  most  important  feature  of 
that  monament,  and  which  formed  the  main  point 
in  my  paper  read  before  the  Society  of  Biblical 
Archaeology.    That  it  was  a  Ohristian  shrine  is 
not  doubt^  in  that  paper,  and  that  )t  had  been 
dedicated  to  St.  Lake  is  admitted,  bat  I  coneider 
that  the  eridence  nrea  made  it  dear  that  the 
etiuctuie  was  an  old  &eek  tomb  which  had  been 
converted  into  a  place  of  Ohristian  wordiip.  The 
tombia  of  that  bnd  known  as  a  i^yanilrMn,  inch 
as  were  oeetad  in  public  phees  for  tSiose  slain  in 
battle,  and  conafrneted  so  as  to  xeorfve  a  numbtt 
of  bodies.  The  monimient  is  dxcnlar,  and  had 
orinnallT  a  passage  concentric  with  the  outer 
waS,  and  put  of  vhich  is  still  left, — from  this 
passage  there  were  a  nmnber  of  aepnlchral  cells 
which  radiated  outwards.   This  construction  had 
been  eat  into  and  the  small  chapel  fintmed,  and 
formed  seemii^y  without  any  regard  to  the 
original  arxax^ment  of  the  monument.   Any  one 
by  inspecting  Mr.  Wood's  plan,  or  the  very  alight 
sEetch-plan  which  accconpanies  my  paper  in  the 
TVonaoetunis  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology, 
will  at  once  see  the  want  of  connexion  between  xne 
first  design  and  the  later  Ohristian  alteration.  It 
would  he  eurioos,  bat  almost  useless  to  speculate 
as  to  bow  the  old  Greek  tomb  came  to  be  thus  in- 
Tsded  and  conrrated  into  a  Ohristian  shrine.  If 
I  am  ri^t  in  mj  ibaarf,  then  the  Christian  sym- 
hols  of  the  Gross  and  the  BuH  cannot  be  "  as  old 
as  the  building  itself,"  which  is  the  statement  of 
your  correspondent   One  important  point  which 
formed  part  of  the  diaeuBsion  on  my  p^ier,  was  in 
nAamea  to  the  BuU,  which  has  a  hump  nmilar 
to  the  feahminio  baJl  of  Bidia,   Bulls  are  com- 
mon on  coins  foond  in  that  region  of  Aua  Minor, 
and  they  are  always  represented  as  humped,  and 
ire  known  on  this  account  as  the  "  Indian  Bull." 
The  later  Ohiiatian  sculptor  copying  the  older 
form  of  this  animal  illustrates,  what  is  found  else- 
where, how  an  Art-type  may  survive  a  change  of 
fiuti).    A  more  caremi  plan  than  any  we  have  yat 
got  of  this  interesting  monument  woold  be  of  im- 
portance— ^peihape  some  vintor  to  Ephesus  mar, 
by  reading  this,  be  led  to  supply  what  is  wanted, 
md  mora  light  may  be  thrown  on  the  subject. 

WiLLiAu  SucrsoiT, 


SCHXCBLEB'S  ZOHOIDIEB  AT  THB  OFXRA. 

London  :  Jnly  36, 1878. 

Co  June  18  last  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
Flotow's  opera,  UfartAa,  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre 
is  the  Haymarket.  The  temperature  in  the  stalls 
vaa  about  70°  Fahr.  The  cast  com[ffised  Mdme. 
IVebeUi  and  Hdlle.  Morimon.  I  took  with  me 
fen  foAs  from  a  ScheiUer's  tonometer,  repreeent- 
iaft  difi^ent  pitehea  of  0  fnm  612  vibrations  up 
^  o48^  each  diffexing  from  its  neighbours  by  four 
rifantions. 

It  was  not  diffioal^irith  a  certain  remembnuuse 
of  the  keys  in  which  the  work  ia  writtoi,  or  even 
nmple  trial,  to  detexndne  the  actnal  piteh 


Eloyed  in  each  movement,  and  to  watch  the  oscil- 
itions  on  either  Bide  of  a  given  standard. 
The  overture  opened  to  an  average  0  of  620 
vibrations.  But  some  of  the  wind  instruments 
were  &r  below  this,  espedally  the  first  bom  in  Its 
long  and  effective  solo,  whiclu  though  well  played, 
lost  muoh  in  sonorousness.  The  btmd  rose  abont 
four  vibrations  during  the  InstrumeDtal  pzeludc; 
or  to  624  vibrations. 

Immediately  the  voices  joined,  a  distinctiy 
downward  tendency  set  in.  Mdme,  Trehelli's  fine 
organ  seemed  to  carry  with  it  true  intonation,  to 
wMch  tiie  hand,  though  prerionaly  sharp,  qidc^y 
accommodated  itself  Hie  same  was  more  marked 
in  tiie  enMe  of  Tristano,  who,  probabtr  from  an 
edncation  under  the  Diapatim  NormM,  pitched 
his  voice  perceptibly  below  the  instruments,  and 
by  vigorous  use  of  his  sonorous  notes,  soon  brought 
the  accompaniment  into  unison  with  him. 

Liooello,  the  tenor,  began  on  a  pitch  of  624,  the 
clarinet  joining  lum  in  absolute  unuon. 

ITie  chorus  oefore  the  reading  of  the  warrant 
brought  the  vibration-number  down  to  the  original 
620 ;  and  the  Sceriffo,  in  intoning  the  said  legal 
docnment,  succeeded  in  lovrerlng  the  diapason  to 
a  C  of  608.  This  was  the  only  point  at  which  an 
ear  unassisted  by  fixed  standards  would  probably 
have  noticed  the  flatt^ing. 

Agfun  Mdme.  Trebelli  instantly^  repiured  the 
depression,  some  prominent  sixths  in  her  part  on 
a  powerful  bass  giving  a  true  and  ringing  effect 
such  as  is  never  heanl  with  equally  tempned  in- 
struments. 

The  flxst  act  ended  eaaofly  on  the  initial  0 
of620. 

The  second  act  presented  &r  greater  accuracy. 
The  quartett  in  tne  cottage  before  the  spinning 
episode  was  absolutely  correct  in  piteh  and  in 
relative  tune. 

The  "  Last  Bose  of  Summer  "  was  taken  on  a 
0  of  624,  occBsionaUy  oscillating  two  beate  higher, 
and  rather  leas  below,  according  to  the  marks  of 
expression.  With  the  ex<»ption  of  an  inclination 
on  the  part  of  the  strings,  espedally  double  basses, 
to  sharpen,  there  was  no  fault  to  be  foimd.  The 
entrance  of  the  harp  with  the  strings  soon  cor- 
rected this  tendency.  Indeed,  after  the  soprano 
and  contralto  voices,  nothing  appeared  to  have  so 
coercive  an  effect  on  the  genial  pitch  as  this 
comparatively  feeble  but  incisive;  ana,  as  it  were, 
almost  explosive  quality  of  tone.  At  the  end  of 
this  act  I  vras  summoned,  tonometer  and  all,  to  a 
severe  medical  case. 

Two  pointe,  however,  seem  to  stand  out 
prominently. 

1.  The  antagoiustio  and  onnpenaatory  aoticm 
of  cultivated  T(nces  and  experunced  orchestral 
phtyers,  and  the  great  fixity  of  the  vocal  into- 
nation. 

2.  The  comparatively  near  apjooach  to  French 
piteh  actually  attuned.  Takmg  435-9  as  the 
number  for  A,  or  the  Diapason  Normal  (Oavailld- 
OoU  nude  it  436-876),  0  in  equal  temperament 
would  he  "  518-36,  which  is  not  far  m>m  630, 
the  predominant  piteh  of  the  evening  during 
exceptionally  high  temperature.  This  is  Su 
nearer  to  the  intended  piteh  than  it  was  a  year  or 
two  ago.  W,  II.  Stojtb. 

SCIENCE. 

ThUoaopkical  Discitssiom.  By  Channcey 
Wright.  WiUi  a  Bi<^rapliical  Sketch  of 
the  Anthor  hj  Charles  Eliot  Norton. 
(New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1877.) 

This  attractive  and  elegant  volnme  conservea 
the  work  of  one  of  the  most  profound  and 
exact  among  recent  American  thinkers. 
Mr.  Channcey  Wright  was,  ina  biographer 
tells  US,  not  widely  known  even  in  his  own 
conntry.  He  ^ea  at  an  age  which  ia  most 
fall  of  promise  of  matnre  work  in  philo- 
sophy.  Me  pTodaoed  no  single  considerable 


writing,  and  his  literary  remains  consist  ex- 
clnsiTely  oS  essays  and  ciitioiams  vrritton  ior 
Amezicaa  Beriewa.  Yet  there  is  mooh  in 
these  rapers  iliat  distuigaisJies  them,  from 
the  oroiiuuy  nm.  of  magarine  articles.  They 
are  not  light  essays  dacdied  off  with  a  view 
to  popolsdr  efieot.  They  are  as  unlike  as- 
possible  the  highly  atimnlatinig,  not  ta 
say  sensational,  dSosions  which  the  English 
pablio  seems-  to  look  for  nnder  the  head  of 
science  aad  philosophy  in  its  &Toarit9 
magazines.  We  doubt,  indeed,  whether 
there  is  any  gencval  Enitlish  Beview  which 
would  ca»  to  print  anoh  weighfy  and  da* 
borate  essays  on  abtntse  questions  of 
science  and  philosophy  as  are  here  reprinted 
&om  American  Beviews,  and  thor  appear- 
anoe  in  these  paUicaiionB  speaks  wdl  for 
tiie  intelleetnal  tastes  of  a  seciiaai  of  th» 
American  public.  The  anbjeots  are  often 
difficult ;  the  thought  is  always  close  and  com- 
pact ;  the  style  is,  as  Mr.  Norton  allowB,  apt 
to  be  obscure.  Yet  the  essays  are  excellent 
examples  of  highly-finished  scientific  studies. 
They  display  a  wide  reach  of  specalativs 
thonght  and  muoh  delicate  critical  insight. 
In  some  instances  they  are  all  bat  exhaust- 
ive of  their  subject.  Even  the  shorter 
critical  articles  Itave  a  certain  originality. 
They  differ  greatly  in  form  from  the  stereo- 
typed pattern  of  uie  Ex^liah  Beview.  They 
deal  with  the  larger  movements  of  thought 
of  which  the  partionlar  worics  to  be  onti. 
oised  are  examples,  and  often  rise  to  the 
rank  of  highly  sn^estive  and  neatty  exe- 
cuted historicHj  staoies.  We  thinly  then, 
that  the  editor  has  done  well  to  coUeot  and 
to  publish  in  a  more  accessible  form  thes& 
occasional  papers.  They  vrill  very  probably 
repel,  by  their  difficulties  of  thought  and 
style,  all  bat  the  most  patient  lovers  of  specu- 
lation;  yet  to  these  the  p^nsal  of  then» 
cannot  bat  prove  a  bracing  intellectual  exer- 


cise. 


It  would  be  impossible  within  our  present 
limits  to  go  over  the  varied  contents  cf  thia 
goodly  volume.  Mr.  Wright's  intellect  pre- 
ffirred  to  dwell  in  the  border-land  of  science 
and  philosophy.  On  the  stnentific  side  he 
vras  a  trained  mathenAfcician  and  phyaidst. 
He  was  also  an  ardent  student  01  modem 
biology,  and  was  profoundly  impressed  by 
the  specolations  of  Mr.  Darwin  and  his  fol- 
lowers. On  the  philosophical  side  he  learned 
most  &om  J.  S.  Mill,  of  whom  he  gives  us,, 
in  one  of  the  papers  of  the  volume,  an  appre- 
ciation which  is  at  once  sympathetic  and 
exact.  He  heartily  adopted  the  positive 
method  alike  in  physical  science  and  psycho- 
logy, and  his  chief  speculations  are  very  care- 
ful attempts  to  with  philosophic  pro- 
Uems  by  help  a£  the  principles  and  methods 
of  the  positive  acimoes.  He  thus  occupies 
in  Amecicui  apeoolation  much  the  same 
position  as  writers  like  Mr.  G-.  H.  Lewes- 
take  in  our  own.  Mr.  Wright's  oompe- 
tmoe  to  deal  with  qnestions  oi  natiual 
science  is  well  exhibited  in  the  xntereetanr^ 
biological  specnlation  on  "The  Uses  and 
Origin  of  the  Arrangemeut  of  Leaves  in 
Plants,"  as  also  in  &e  two  essaya  which 
discuss  the  objections  urged  against  Mr. 
Darwin's  principle  of  Natural  Selection  by 
Mr.  Wallace  and  Mr.  Mivart  In  two 
other  essays, entitled  "A  Physical  Theory 
of  the  Universe  "  and  "  The  Philosc^hy  of 
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Herbert  Spencer,"  Hhe  writer  indicates  what 
he  oonnderB  to  "be  the  limits  of  scientific 
BpeoTilation.  He  follows  Aristotle  in  ex- 
cluding oosmological  problems  from  science, 
and  has  an  elaborate  criticism  of  the  "  Nebn- 
lar  Hypothesis,"  which  he  regards  as  want- 
ing in  an  adequate  inductive  basis.  Mr. 
Spencer's  attempt  to  erect  the  law  of  organio 
«Tolation  into  the  ultimate  principle  of  the 
universe  appears  to  Mr.  Wright  as  a 
thoroughly  extra-scientific  speculation,  not 
supported  by  fiicts,  and  vitiated  by  those 
teleologioal  oonoeptiona  which  underlie  iJl 
theories  respecting  the  origin  and  end  of 
things. 

"  Mr.  Spencer's  kw,"  he  writes,  "  is  (bunded  on 
«xample8  of  wliioh  tmly  one  dsn— the  &cfa  of 
aubryolMnr— are  properly  sdeutific.  The  others 
we  still  debated  as  to  theu  real  character.  Theo- 
ries of  society  and  of  the  character  and  ori^  of 
social  progresa,  theories  on  the  origins  and  conges 
of  oiganic  forms,  and  theories  on  the  origins  and 
the  causes  of  coemical  bodies  and  their  anang»- 
mente,  are  aU  liable  to  the  tunt  of  teleological 
and  cosmolc^cal  conceptions — to  spring;  from  the 
-order  which  the  mind  imposes  upon  what  it  im- 
perfecUy  observes,  rather  than  nom  tiiat  wMch 
the  objects,  were  they  better  known,  would  sapply 
4o  the  mind"  (p.  73). 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  not  only  should  the 
idea  of  progress  "  be  freed  firom  any  refer- 
«nc8  to  human  happiness  as  an  end,"  but 
-science  itself  should  be  purified  of  the  idea 
of  progress,  "  at  least  lutil  proof  of  its  ex- 
tent and  realitT  be  btone  in  upon  the  mind 
by  the  irresiBtible  fbroe  of  a  truly  soiratific 
induction."  Wright  in  these  criti- 

■oiBms  will,  we  snspect,  be  thought  by 
most  readers  hardly  to  do  jostice  to  the 
«cieutific  basis  of  Mr.  Spencer's  specula- 
tions ;  yet  such  objections,  coming  from  one 
who  was  so  well  trained  in  scientific  re- 
-eearch  and  bad  so  clear  an  apprehension  of 
logical  method,  are  by  no  means  to  be  dis- 
regarded at  a  moment  when  science  is  a 
little  apt  to  magnify  its  office,  even  perhaps 
to  the  verge  of  immodesty.  Of  several 
other  interesting  essays  in  the  volume  there 
is  no  room  to  speak  here.  It  must  suffice  to 
flelect  tor  our  remaining  consideration  the 
most  important  original  oontribution  in  the 
work— nam^,  the  article  entitled  "  Evolu- 
tion of  Self-Gonscionsness." 

This  essav  admirably  illustrates  the 
character  and  limits  of  Mr.  Wright's  specu- 
lation. He  does  not  concern  himself 
with  the  question  of  the  genesis  in  time  of 
mind  or  consciousness  as  a  whole,  nor  with 
the  yet  more  difficult  metaphysical  problem 
«f  the  nltmiate  relation  of  mind  to  matter. 
He  deals  with  human  self-consciousness  as  a 
phenomena  event  only,  and  enquires  by 
what  natural  processes  it  may  have  arisen 
out  of  simpler  pro-exiBting  modes  of  mental 
■action.  The  oonsoiousness  which  reflects 
on  itself,  and  recognises  the  distinction 
between  the  Me  and  the  Kot-Me,  does  not, 
be  thinks,  involve  any  new  mental  forces 
•or^  laws.  It  existed  potentially  in  the  pre- 
oxisting  mental  powers  or  causes,  just  as  the 
distinct  actions  of  swimming,  flying,  &c., 
involve  no  other  mechanical  principles  than 
might  have  been  known  before  the  first 
appearance  of  these  actions.  Mr.  Wright's 
particular  mode  of  connecting  reflective 
self-consciousness  with  more  elementary 
mental  operatioiui  is  somewhat  intricate  and 


not  always  quite  plain.  It  may,  perhaps, 
be  briefly  stated  as  follows  :  he  stariis  with 
the  conception  of  mental  life  as  consisting 
of  trains  of  perceptions,  recollections,  &c. 
All  perceptions  or  mental  images  which 
carry  on  the  mind  to  other  ideas  may  be 
called  signs.  The  animal  mind,  though 
possessing  memory  and  the  ^wer  of  atten- 
tion to  a  certain  degree,  is  incapable  of 
attending  to  a  mental  image  which  serves 
only  as  a  sign  of  some  more  interesting  or 
impressive  idea  or  image.  Snch  transitoiy 
images  even  tend  to  drop  out  of  the  mental 
train.  When,  however,  the  retentive  power 
reaches  a  certain  height,  these  significant 
im^es  persist,  and  may  be  recognised 
as  present  in  the  mind,  and  as  mental  events 
which,  unlike  the  more  interesting  ideas 
succeeding  them,  have  no  objective  reference. 
They  thus  constitute  the  (distinctively  sub- 
jective elements  of  thought,  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  self  in  its  rudiiuentary  form  is 
simply  a  refiective  apprehension  of  this  class 
of  mental  images.  Mr,  Wright  appears  to 
hold  that  the  first  recognition  of  these 
fugitive  mental  signs  is  effected  when  an 
external  sign  (which  may  be  a  &miliar  peiv 
ception  or  a  sign  in  the  common  and  narrower 
sense)  distinctly  calls  np  the  internal  repre- 
sentative image  which  corresponds  to  it.  In 
this  case 

"  the  outward  sign  may  be  consciously  recogniaed 
as  a  Bubetitute  for  the  inward  one,  and  a  con- 
sciousness of  simultaneous  internal  and  external 
suggestion,  or  significance,  might  be  realised ;  and 
the  contrast  of  thoaghts  and  things,  at  least  in 
their  power  of  suggestang  that  of  wh^  th^  may 
he  comddent  si^ins,  comd,  for  the  first  time,  lie 
perceptible.  This  would  plant  the  germ  of  the 
diBtinctively  human  form  of  self-consciousneea." 

According  to  this  theory,  self-consciousness 
owes  its  genesis  exclusively  to  a  growth  of 
memory,  through  which  the  feebler  and 
more  evanescent  parts  of  the  train  of  images 
become  vivid  enough  to  attract  attention  to 
themselves.  It  becomes  afterwards  deve- 
loped by  reflection  on  the  mind's  feelinga 
and  volitions,  and  by  the  growth  of  lan^oage 
which  serves  to  mark  off  the  individual  firom 
other  objects  recognised  in  common }  but  in 
its  earliest  germ  it  is  simply  a  product  of  an 
intensified  reproductive  power. 

Fully  to  criticise  this  theory  would  require 
too  much  space.  One  or  two  remarks  must 
suffice.  We  have  the  heartiest  sympathy 
with  Mr.  Wright's  attempt  to  connect  the 
higher  mental  growths  with  more  elementary 
processes.  Tet  we  think  he  has  rather  gone 
out  of  his  way  and  looked  for  a  remote 
and  difficult  explanation  when  a  near  and 
simple  one  was  to  be  had.  That  the  theory 
is  somewhat  complicated  must  appear  even 
in  our  simplified  version  of  it.  And  it  is 
by  no  means  as  convincing  as  one  couldwish. 
For,  one  asks,  even  when  introspective  at. 
teotion  fastens  on  the  representative  image, 
must  it  not  at  the  same  instant  recognise 
the  objective  reference  which  belongs  to  this 
as  to  every  other  image  ?  To  take  Mr. 
Wright's  example  of  the  name  "  fox  "  call- 
ing up  a  mental  image  of  the  object  which 
instantly  revives  more  vivid  images  of  hunt- 
ing, will  nob  the  visual  im^e  of  the 
animal  when  once  attended  to  reveal  its 
other  representatiro  side,  as  standing  for 
certain  otgective  impresmons  P    It  appears 


to  us  that  the  difference  between  subject 
and  object  would  never  disclose  itself  in 
the  way  suggested  by  Mr.  Wright.  It  ia 
more  natural  to  suppose  that  this  contrast 
would  be  much  sooner  apprehended  in 
the  familiar  experience  of  a  disappointed 
expectation,  when  the  external  reality^  con- 
tradicts the  anticipatory  mental  image. 
With  sufficient  persistence  of  mental  images, 
and,  what  is  equally  important,  with  an 
adequate  development  of  combining  at- 
tention or  in  other  words  of  relating 
and  comparing  thought,  such  a  contra- 
diction might  possibly  yield  a  nasoent 
sense  of  the  Ego  and  the  Non-Ego  even  in  a 
dog's  mind.  Whether  the  more  intelligent 
animals  do  in  this  way  reach  a  dim  conscious- 
ness of  self  may  be  lefli  an  open  question. 
It  seems,  however,  much  more  probable  that 
the  first  dawn  of  self-consciousness  would 
begin  with  the  easy  discrimination  of  the 
subject's  collective  personality  (body  and 
mind)  &om  other  objects  and  persons  ;  and 
in  this  rough  form  the  perception  may  welt 
be  attained  by  the  higher  brutes.  Yet 
though  we  oannot  adopt  Mr.  Wright's  rather 
for-fbtched  hypothesis,  we  would  welcome  it 
as  a  very  creditable  attempt  to  apply  the 
fruitful  method  of  evolution  to  one  of  the 
most  intricate  phenomena  of  the  homan 
mind.  Jakrb  Sullt. 


The  Theory  of  Sound.  By  John  William 
Strutt,  Baron  Bayleigh,  M.A.,  F.KS. 
Vol.  II.  (Macmillan.) 

Mant  of  the  remarks  made  in  the  Acadsut  on 
the  first  volume  of  Lord  Bayleigh's  work  are 
applicable  to  this  second  and  final  volume.  It 
deals  mainly  with  the  mathematics  of  the  sub* 
ject,  and  carries  the  account  of  the  qaestions 
discussed  up  to,  and  in  many  cases  beyond, 
the  limits  previously  attained.  The  defec- 
tive printing  of  the  dotted  (fiuxion^)  nota- 
tion, which  was  noticed  in  speaking  of  the 
first  volume,  has  been  amended;  we  have 
not  come  across  any  similar  misprints  in.  the 
present  one. 

The  subject  of  the  volome  before  us  is 
aerial  vibrations :  sound  in  ur — ^ita  insepar- 
able vehicle.  Those  who  are  aware  of  the 
imperfect  condition  of  onr  knowledge  of  the 
mechanics  of  fluids  will  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  a  complete  exposition  of  this 
part  of  the  subject — so  far  aa  it  is  at  pre- 
sent understood — by  a  master  hand.  For 
ordinary  students  of  acoustics  the  book  ia 
not  suitiible,  but  for  those  who  wish  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  higher  mathematics 
of  the  subject  it  is  simply  invaluable. 

The  discussion  of  the  fundamental  equa- 
tions is  conducted  in  the  most  general 
maimer,  by  means  of  that  modem  form  of 
analysis  with  which  the  munes  of  Green, 
Qauss,  Thomson,  and  Helmholtz  are  mainly 
connected.  The  mechanical  measure  of  in- 
tensity by  the  flow  of  energy  per  nnit  of 
time  is  introduced  for  the  first  time  in 
any  text-book,  though  the  relation  between 
the  mechanical  measure  and  the  audible 
intensities  is  scarcely  sufficientiy  dealt 
with.  A  full  account  is  given  of  the  accu- 
rate integration  of  the  fondamental  equa- 
tions. The  application  to  actnal  fact^  is 
treated  &s  unknown;  but  something  more 
might  have  been  said,   for  instamoe,  it  might 
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have  been  said  that  wheraaa  fay  the  theory 
a  large  proporti(m  of  the  total  ene^y  of  a 
load  BOimd  ought  to  be  transformed  during 
transmission  to  a  distance  tbroogh  air,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  is  certain  that  the  trans- 
formation in  qaeetioii,  though  alvrays  present, 
is  always  limited  in  its  effects  to  small  frao- 
tions  of  the  energy  involved.  The  possible 
reasons  for  the  f&ct  are  stated,  but  not  the 
fact  itself.  Thus  a  powerfal  steam  hooter 
preserves  exactly  t^e  same  general  qnality  of 
tone  whether  heard  close  hj  at  a  mile  off. 
Bnt  if  the  theory  were  applIcaUe,  it  ought 
to  become  trampet-toned  at  a  little  distance. 
It  ia  impossible  to  entw  npon  any  farther 
detailed  diaeiusibii.  Among  tiie  remaining 
topics  aie : — ^Ftpes ;  B^ection  *  and  Be£rac- 
tion ;  DiTBrgBoee  in  two  and  three  dlmen- 
jvaaa;  TheomniB  of  Bemproci ;  Secondary 
Waves  due  to  variation  m  the  medium  anl 
to  excessive  uuplitade ;  Theory  of  Besona- 
tors  (on  which  subject  the  antbor  contri- 
bnted  his  well-known  paper  to  the  PHilo- 
9  ophieal  Transaetioni) ;  the  application  of 
Laplace's  Functiona  to  aconatical  problems, 
including  an  acoonnt  of  Stokes's  famous 
discussion  of  Leslie^s  experiment,  in  which 
a  bell  hung  in  a  receiver  is  silenced 
by  mixing  hydrogen  with  the  air  in  the 
receiver ;  Problem  of  a  Spherical  Layer  of 
Air  and  other  problems;  Nature  of  Fluid 
Friction  and  YisooBity — ^Principle  of  Dyna- 
mioal  Similuity.  On  some  points  connected 
with  the  theory  of  resonators  we  have  some 
xemarks  to  offer  which  must  be  reserved 
for  another  channel.  We  have  only  space 
to  allude  to  a  singular  mistdce  of  a  trifling 
character  in  Stokes's  investigation  of  Leslie's 
experiment,  which  seems  to  have  escaped  all 
readers.  At  p.  212,  last  paragrapb,  the 
pitch  of  the  note  considered  is  said  to  be  an 
octave  above  middle  c  of  the  piano;  the 
number  of  vibrations  is  taken  at  1,05G  per 
second,  and  the  wave  length  X  =  12'5  inches. 
Bat  these  dimensions  correspond  to  a  note 
two  octaves  above  the  middle  c  of  the  piano. 
The  general  exfdanation  is  in  no  way  viti- 
ated ;  but,  of  course,  if  the  note  really  was 
one  octave  above  middle  c,  and  not  iwo,  the 
calculated  numbers  would  not  apply  to  the 
experiment. 

On  the  whole,  this  work  for  the  first  time 
places  before  the  reader  in  a  convenient 
form  all  that  has  been  done  in  the  higher 
matbematicfl  of  sound,  besides  adding  con- 
siderably to  that  part  of  the  sabject  as  it 
existed  previously.   B.  H.  M.  Bobahquet. 


SCIENCE  NOTES, 


SBOUeT. 

The  IntemMwiud  Oeotmeal  Qmffrett  at  Brtrit, — 
In  connexion  with  the  rvna  Exhibition  an  Inter- 
national OongreaB  for  the  discussion  of  geolo^cal 
«abi«et8  will  M  opened  at  the  Trocad^ro  on  the 
:^*th  inst  Meetings  will  be  held  daily  until 
SieptMnber  4,  and  communications  for  these  meet- 
iD<n  may  be  SMit  to  M.  Jannettaz,  the  General 
ixcreUry  in  Paris.  At  the  close  of  the  conference, 
■nenibeis  will  be  invited  to  a  series  of  geological 
^-teareiona,  extendino^  from  September  5  to  13. 
These  exeoisiona  will  give  riutors  an  opportunity 


*  We  shoald  like  to  see  it  spelt  rrfiexim,  in  con- 
f-noitj  vith  the  osa  of  physical  wriLera  up  to  recont 
lbss;  bnt  lata) J  the  nuyority  of  writers  have  em- 
r'ojtd  the  fora  ia  the  text,  which  voatd  fbmwrlj 
been  Ulkm  to  maan  a  Mrtain  mental  process. 


of  examining  all  the  tertiary  deposits  of  the 
Paris  basin,  and  also  a  great  part  of  the  cretaceous 
and  the  upper  portion  of  the  jumssic  formations. 
Several  eminent  geolc^sts,  inclnding  Dr.  Sterr; 
Hont,  from  America,  and  Dr.  Otto  Torrell,  from 
Sweden,  have  already  visited  this  country  on  their 
way  to  Paris,  where  they  will  take  part  in  the 
congress.  The  rooms  and  library  ot  the  Geo- 
logical Sodety  of  France,  in  the  Rue  dee  Grands- 
Augustina,  will  he  placed  at  the  disposal  of  visitors 
attending  the  conferences. 

The  Geoloffieal  Society'!  Journal. — The  August 
number  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geologi- 
cal Society  of  Ijondon  has  just  appeared,  and 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  Fellows  in  the  course  of 
a  few  days.  It  opens  with  a  posthumous  paper 
on  "  The  Mode  of  Occurrence  of  Gold  in  Aus- 
tralia," by  Mr.  Daintree,  to  whose  death  reference 
was  recently  made  in  these  columns.  Where  all 
the  matter  is  so  good,  it  would  be  hardly  fair  to 
|nek  out  papers  for  spedal  mention.  But  we  may 
ranark  that  a  chromo-Iith(wnipbic  plate  embel- 
lishes the  valuable  paper  whicli  Mr.  J.  Artkor 
Phillips  has  oontributea  on  "  The  Greenstones  of 
Central  and  Eastern  GomwaU."  And  we  can 
hardly  help  referring  to  the  paper  on  "Arctic 
Geolwy,"  by  Oaptain  Feilden  and  Mr.  De  Ranee, 
with  the  valuable  palaaontological  supplement  by 
Mr.  Etheridge.  Nor  should  we  overlooK  the  essay 
on  "  Gibraltar,"  contributed  jointly  by  Prof.  Ram- 
say and  Mr.  James  Geikie.  Attention  should 
also  be  called  to  Prof.  Jndd's  important  memoir 
on  "The  Geological  Structure  of  the  Western 
Coast  of  Scotland  and  the  neighbouring  Islanc^" 
Most  of  these  papeiB  have  been  alr^idy  sum* 
marised  in  our  Gheoiogical  Notes,  but  the  student 
will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  papers  thems^ves 
may  now  be  read  m  extento. 

New  Oedoffical  Map  of  London, — Some  years 
ago  Mr.  J.  B.  Jordan,  of  the  Mining  Record 
Office,  compiled  for  Mr.  Stanford  a  small  geo- 
logical map  of  London  and  the  surrounding  country. 
Quite  recently  a  similar  work,  of  a  much  more 
ambitious  character,  has  been  undertaken  by  ike 
si\me  publisher.  Mr.  Stanford's  library  map  of 
London,  on  the  large  scale  of  six  inches  to  the 
mile,  has  in  fact  been  coloured  geologically  by 
Mr.  Jordan.  In  this  work  he  has  taken  advantage 
of  the  most  recent  geoloncal  researches,  ev>ecially 
those  of  onr  National  Survey,  and  has  wjb  pre- 
pared a  valuable  gaide  to  those  who  need  informa- 
uon  on  the  character  of  the  ground  in  any  part  of 
the  metropolitan  ana.  In  such  an  area  it  is  of 
course  necessary  to  show  the  saperBcial  deposits 
wherever  these  conceal  the  underlying  solid  form- 
ations. The  map  is  necessarily  laige,  since  it  in- 
cludes an  area  which  stretches  from  Finchley  on 
the  north  to  Mitcham  on  the  south,'  and  from 
Blackheath  on  the  east  to  Putney  on  the  west. 
Those  who  have  studied  the  large  geological  model 
of  London,  which  forms  so  conspicuous  an  object 
on  the  principal  floor  of  the  Museum  of  Practical 
Geology,  will  be  glad  to  possess  a  map  on  the  same 
scale,  with  similar  geological  lines  laid  down  upon 
it  The  map  may  be  adrantageously  consulted  in 
connexion  with  Mr.  Whltaker  s  excellent  Guide  to 
the  Geology  of  London,  a  small  work,  which  is 
unquestionabjy  the  best  shilling'sworth  ever  issued 
by  the  Geological  Survey. 

Geology  of  Wisconsin. — In  the  year  1873  pro- 
vision was  made  for  a  complete  geological  survey 
of  this  State ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  pro- 
vided that  the  entire  survey  should  bs  completed 
vrithin  four  years.  Dr.  Lapham,  who  had  charge 
of  the  woric,  presented  two  anneal  reports ;  and 
on  his  death  the  surrey  was  placed  under  the 
charge  of  Dr.  Wight,  from  whom  also  a  report 
was  reemved.  Ourioualy  enough  none  of  these 
reports  ever  saw  the  light  of  da^.  In  1870  the 
work  was  handed  over  to  Prof.  Cfhamberlain,  who 
has  recently  issued  a  thick  octavo  volume  in  which 
he  has  not  only  nrinted  the  reports  of  his  predeces- 
sors, but  has  adoed  much  ordinal  matter  from  the 
xesaarches  of  himadf  and  his  colleagues.  This  is 


nominally  the  second  volume,  though  publiahed 
first  in  order  of  time.  It  is  intended,  indeed,  that 
the  first  volume  shall  contain  certain  general  con- 
clusions which  it  is  itnpossible  to  rea^  until  the 
survey  is  completed.  The  present  volume  is  illue- 
trated  by  numerous  maps,  sections,  figures,  and 
tinted  views;  and  its  preparation  attests  the 
energy  of  the  director  of  the  survey  and  his  staff. 

JVuiiZ  Botany  in  India. — An  elaborate  paper, 
discusung  the  palaeontological  relations  of  the 
Gondw&na  system,  or  plant -bearing  series  of 
India,  has  been  communicated  by  Mr.  W.  T. 
Blanford  to  a  recent  number  of  the  Seeorde  of 
the  Geological  Survey  of  India.  This  continues 
the  controversy  with  Dr.  Feistmantel  as  to  the 
correlation  of  these  beds  with  European  strata. 
Mr.  Blanford  objects  to  Feistmanb^'s  attempt  to 
make  all  the  Indian  groups  fit  neatiy  into  the 
eatabliahsd  grooves  in  European  clasufication. 
and  he  holds  that  it  is  modi  more  phUwopldcal 
to  ahstun  from  any  attempt  at  exact  ooneiatioii. 
This  is,  indeed,  the  plan  which  has  hitherto  bean 
generally  followed  oy  <»utious  members  of  the 
Survey.  With  reference  to  the  value  of  fossil 
botany  in  such  cases  as  that  under  discussion,  we 
are  reminded  that  the  great  botanist,  Alphonse  de 
CandoUe,  has  himself  recentiy  confessed  that  any 
attempt  to  determine  geological  epochs  ia  countries 
remote  from  Europe  by  means  of  fosul  phmts  can 
only  lead  to  grave  error. 

Weri  Yorkshire:  an  Account  of  its  Geology, 
Physical  Geography,  Climatology,  and  Botany. 
By  James  W.  Davis,  F.G.S.,  &c,  and  F.  Arnold 
Lees,  F.L.S.,  &c.  (L  Reeve  and  Co.)  "  West 
Yorkshire  "  is  the  phrase  which  the  authors  of 
this  work  employ  to  designate  that  district  which 
is  usually  known  as  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire— a  district  of  more  than  2,700  square  miles 
in  area,  and  embracing  such  important  industrial 
centres  as  Leeds  and  Bradford,  Halifax  and  Shef- 
field. This  area  has  been  diligentiy  explored  by 
two  local  naturalists— one  of  whom  inclines  to 
the  side  of  geology,  the  other  rather  to  that  of 
botany— and  the  results  of  their  study  are  pre- 
sentsd  in  the  present  work.  Such  a  work  is,  by 
necessity,  in  very  large  measure  a  mere  compile^ 
tion ;  but  still  a  good  compilation  on  the  natural 
history  of  a  district  is  always  acceptable.  The 
first  part  of  the  work,  running  to  about  230  pwes, 
deals  with  the  geology  of  the  country,  and  is 
entirety  due  to  Mr.  Daris,  the  Hon.  Sec.  of 
the  Yorkshire  Geolc^cal  Society.  The  strata, 
which  exhibit  considerable  diversity  in  difierent 
parts  of  so  wide  an  area,  are  described  in  ascend- 
ing order ;  and  a  separate  chapter  is  devoted  to 
each  formation.  This  division  of  the  work  is 
illustrated  by  an  admirable  geoI(^cal  map 
on  the  scale  of  four  inches  to  a  mile.  By 
one  of  those  curious  oversights  which  often 
occur  at  the  last  moment  in  sending  a  bode  to 

Eress,  tiie  divisions  of  the  Silurian  system  in  the 
igend  of  reference  attached  to  the  map  have  un- 
fortunately become  transposed.  The  second  |Mrt 
of  the  volume  is  occupied  with  the  physical 
geography  and  botanical  topography  of  the 
counbry.  This  part  is  the  joint  work  of  the  two 
authors,  and  is  written  in  a  much  pleasanter  style 
than  that  of  the  first  part.  The  botanical  portion 
is  illustrated  by  a  coloured  map  showmg  the 
drainage  districts  which  correspond  with  the 
botanical  divisions  employed  in  the  work.  A 
second  volume  is  promised  on  the  Olimatology 
and  on  the  Flora  of^VVeet  Yorkshire.  The  volume 
before  us  is  of  considerable  value  as  a  work  of 
reference  on  its  specific  subjects,  and  reflects  much 
credit  on  the  industry  and  skill  of  its  authors. 


XBTEOBOLOGT. 


The  New  French  Meteorological  System. — We  have 
at  last  received  the  ofiicial  announcement,  dated 
May  14,  of  the  creation  of  the  new  "Bureau 
Central  M6t6orologique,"  quite  independent  of 
the  observatory.  The  arrangements  are  very  com- 
r,  and  we  must  only  with  the  plan  every 
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enecess.  The  Boheme  hfu  already  Iwen  noticed  in 
JVTafurfflmtiiooflteialBimotmcKnentofhisamKnBt' 
ment  haa  been  made  hy  M.  Masoart  ontil  quite 
Tecentlj. 

AgriauUurdl  and  SanUary  Mtieordogy. — The 
Meteorological  Office  has  hegim  the  half  year  with 
a  great  development  of  its  new  -weekly  weather 
report  IDiis  not  imly  g^vea  the  extreme  and  mean 
temperatiiree  and  the  rainfall  for  the  week  for  the 
different  stations,  with  their  differeneee  from  the 
averages  for  the  past  ten  years,  but  also  contains  a 
summary  of  the  weather  day  by  day,  illustrated  by 
two  smaJl  charts.  This  report  is  only  procurable 
from  Stanford  or  Potter,  and  the  BUMotiption  for 
it,  post  fiee,  is  12s.  Qd,  per  annum. 

AfHcuUurat  Warmnfft  in  Saxony. — We  have 
xeceived  from  Prof.  Bnums,  in  Lapzig,  a  circular 
■nnonncing  the  oigaaiaBtion  of  a  aystem  of  agn- 
cnltural  wazmim  in  conneiion  with  the  Lupng 
Obaerratory.  Tb»  ngnal  shapes  are  dnmu,  of 
which  two  are  oied,  and  four  is^ciibIs  are  made 
thereby.  1.  Fine  weather.  S.  Ohangeable.  S. 
Bain.  4  No  forecast  possible.  The  signals  made 
depend  on  ^  height  to  whidi  each  drum  is 
hoisted.  At  the  fint  outset  the  system  was  yeey 
sucoessfuL 

Meteorology  in  Baoana. — We  hear  that  at  last 
Bavaria  is  to  have  a  meteorological  organisation  of 
its  own.  Hitherto  the  only  systems  in  the 
country  have  been  the  ohserrationfl  at  the  obeer- 
vatory,  M\mich,  under  Prof,  von  lAmon^  and 
the  forest  obsorvationB  in  ocnmexion  with  the 
school  at  Aschaffenborg,  under  Prof.  Kbermayu. 
We  hear  tiiat  Ptof.  von  Bezold  is  to  be  the  head 
of  the  new  department,  so  that  now  at  last  the 
network  of  European  Government  systems  only 
requires  the  adhesion  of  Greece  to  render  it  com- 
plete. Tu^ey  has  at  least  had  a  telwraphic 
system,  Bavaxia  has  long  been  a  Uank  on  ^map. 

The  Grant  to  the  Chief  Signal  Office  at  Waehmg- 
ton. — We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  late  years  of 
various  reductions  in  the  votee  passed  bv  Oongrese 
for  meteorol(^  in  the  United  States,  but  it  ap- 
pears from  an  appendix  to  the  Montidy  Weather 
Rgnew  fox  Uby,  that  the  grant  this  year  has  been 
increased  by  6,0002.  A  speech  by  Mr.  Stephens, 
of  Georgia,  ia  reproduced  in  the  Review,  and  is 
interesting,  as  he  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
first  to  appreciate  E^py's  merits  in  1662,  and  out 
of  Espy  s  experiments  the  present  system  has 
arisen.  When  may  we  hope  to  hear  of  a  member 
of  Parliament  specunng  from  his  own  erperience 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century  about  the  importance  to 
the  country  of  a  liberal  support  to  meteorology  P 


above  from  the  adjacent  cyclonic  systenu,  and  he 
sui^torts  his  view  by  a  series  of  upper  doud  ob- 
servations. 


We<aher  Study  m  the  United  States.— Piot 
Loomia  has  pobluhed  his  ninth  puer  on  tlw  re- 
sults obtained  from  a  diseusBidn  of  the  United 
Statea  Weather  Maps,  in  SiOmum*)  Journal  for 
July.  In  this  he  deals  chiefly  vrith  the  areas  of 
hign  pressure,  of  which  he  cites  thirty-two  in- 
stances: all  of  them  occurring  during  the  uz 
winter  months,  the  same  period  as  was  marked  by 
the  apMarance  of  low  pressures.  All  of  these 
areas  oi  high  pressure  were  first  noticed  over 
British  Columbia,  and  advanced  slowly  over  the 
States,  being  attended  by  two  areas  of  low 
pressure  on  the  east  and  west  side,  each  at  a 
distance  of  about  1,200  miles.  The  high  pressure 
areas  were  always  associated^  with  very  low 
temperature.  Prof.  Loomis'  idea  of  this  con- 
nexion between  high  pressure  and  great  cold  is 
that  when  a  otoIodIc  area  passes  off  northerly 
winds  set  in.  They  are  deflected  to  the  westward 
on  Hadley's  prindple  by  the  effect  of  the  earth's 
rotation.  This  deflection  mechanically  reduces 
the  pressure  within  the  area  of  low  pressure 
and  augments  it  in  the  anticyclone,  and  ute  cold 
is  due  to  the  fiust  that  the  northerly  wind  comes 
from  very  cold  r^ons.  He  admits  that  tins  ex- 
planation will  luvt  account  for  the  peruatence  of 
the  Ugh  pressure  neaa  in  one  place,  and  for 
this  he  supposes  that  the  supply  of  air  cornea  from 


IHOKAB  OLDHUC,  LL.S.,  F.B.S, 

In  the  course  of  another  fortnight  the  British 
Association  will  have  assembled  in  the  city  of 
Dublin,  and  the  various  sections  will  be  sitting 
daily  in  the  rooms  of  Trinity  College.  Among 
the  Irish  geolc^^ts,  however,  we  shall  miss  one 
well-known  form  whose  genial  presence  would 
have  been  peculiarly  welcome  at  such  a  time. 
Those  who  met  Ux.  Oldham  last  year  at  the 
Flymoudi  meetinff,looked  finward  to  seeing  him  in 
a  prominent  poaition  at  tiie  Dublin  ^thering, 
Dublin  was  indeed  his  birtiiplaoe ;  in  Tnnity  Col- 
lege he  was  educated,  and  tiiere  too  he  held  at  one 
time  the  Chair  of  En^eerii^  and  afterwards  that 
of  Qeolwv;  it  was  the  Iftiiversity  of  Dublin 
whidi  conferred  upon  him  in  later  life  its  degree 
of  LL.D. ;  and  it  was  in  working  out  the  geo- 
logical structure  of  Ireland  that  he  spent  some  of 
the  best  years  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Oldham's  life  was  divided  into,  two  dis- 
tinct periods — the  one  spent  in  Ireland,  the  other 
in  India.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  was  at- 
tached, as  geologist,  to  the  Ordnance  Survey  of 
LrelajKL  and  soon  became  a  valuable  assistant  to 
Colon^  Portlodi:.  When  a  distinct  Geological 
Survey  was  established  in  Ireland,  Mr.  Oldham 
served  under  Captain  James,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed director,  and  on  Capt^  Jamee's  resigna- 
tion in  1846,  he  was  advanced  to  the  directorate, 
a  poution  which  he  held  until  his  removal  to 
India,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  the  late  Prof. 
Jukee. 

It  vras  in  1851  that  Mr.  Oldham  arrived  in 
India,  and  began  that  great  work  with  which  hie 
name  will  always  be  so  intimately  coimeoted. 
In  a  word,  he  created  the  Geological  Survey  of 
India.  It  is  true  that  before  his  time  a  mineral 
district  here  and  there  bad  been  occasionally 
examined  aad  described,  but  nothing  like  sys- 
tematic exploration  had  been  attempted.  Brings 
ing  to  bear  upon  his  work  the  ^teeA  experience 
which  he  had  gained  while  guiding  the  Irish 
Survey,  and  drawing  around  him  a  well-selected 
staff,  he  commencw  the  task  of  conducting  a 
Geological  Survey  under  the  difficulties  incident 
to  field  work  in  India.  Nor  were  his  labours 
confined  to  the  field.  As  Superintendent  of  the 
Survey  he  edited  the  valuable  series  of  Memoin 
and  Swordt,  including  the  fine  wOfk  entitled 
Palaeontolojftea  In^oa.  To  some  of  these  publica- 
tions he  was  himself  a  large  contributor. 

It  is  not,  however,  merely  as  Superintendent  of 
the  Geobgical  Survey  of  India  that  Mr.  Oldham 
wUl  be  remembered.  Just  as  a  lai^  museum  is 
associated  with  the  Surrey  in  this  country,  so 
a  similar  museum  grew  up  with  the  Indian 
Survey,  and  of  this  institution  Mr.  Oldham  be- 
came director.  As  far  back  as  1840  a  Museum 
of  Economic  Geology  for  India  had  been  estab- 
lished in  connexion  with  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengal,  under  the  supwintendence  of  Mr.  Fid- 
dington.  This  institution  was  afterwards  en- 
larged, and  being  placed  under  the  charge  of  the 
Survey,  occupied  much  of  Mr.  Oldham's  atten- 
tion. 

After  labouring  in  India  for  flve-and-twenty 
years,  Mr.  Oldham  was  led  by  ftiling  healtii 
to  resign  his  appointment,  and  was  succeeded  by 
one  of  nis  former  assistants,  Hr.  MedUcott.  Just 
before  this  event  the  Boyal  SodeW  had  expressed 
their  appreciatitoi  of  his  servicee  by  the  avrard  of 
their  Royal  medal.  Two  years  he  quitted 
India ;  but  he  was  not  long  permitted  to  enjoy 
the  rest  which  he  had  so  .well  earned.  Disease 
contracted  during  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  Indian 
life  has  at  last  done  its  work,  and  Mr.  Oldham 
is  taken  from  us  at  the  age  of  sixly-two. 

F.  W.  RimiEB. 


m.  HENBT  BLOOHKABV. 

Oetbhtal  literature  has  sustained  an  irreparable 
loss  by  the  death  of  Mr.  H.  Blochmann,  PnndMl 
of  the  Mahomedan  Collude  at  Oalontta,  and  i6r 
many  years  the  active  ^eretary  of  the  Auatie 
Society  of  Bengal.    Out  off  at  the  eaiiy  age  of 
foriy,en  he  had  attained  the  fhU  maturity  lus 
poweis,  he  has  left  behind  him  a  rich  store  of 
early  gathered  fruit,  the  earnest  of  an  abundant 
harvest  never  to  be  garnered,   Mr.  Blochmann'a 
acquirements  in  Arabic  and  Persian,  and  the 
accuracy  and  soundness  of  his  knowledge,  marked 
him  out  for  a  teacher.   In  early  life  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  subordinate  position  in  the  coU^  of 
which  he  dUd  the  chief;   In  this  office  he  had 
peculiar  opportuiuties  of  extending  his  knowledge, 
and  he  was  indefatigable  in  turning  them  to 
account.   He  enjoyed  the  society  of  lewmed  Mua- 
sulmsnB,  and  the  stores  of  public  and  private  libra- 
ries were  at  his  command.   They  were  well  used. 
Few  men  had  a  more  intimate  acqunintanee  wiUi 
Mahomedan  life,  and  none  surpassed  him  in  his 
knowledge  of  Arabic  aad  Feirian  MSS.   A  Uving 
catalogue,  it  was  seldom  that  an  inquiry  about 
books  vraa  addroaaed  to  him  in  vain.  The  pages 
of  the  JounuA  of  the  Auatic  Society  of  Bengal 
attest  the  activity  and  divorrity  of  his  researches, 
literature  and  lexio^pnphy,  coins  and  inscriptions, 
in  turn  engaged  his  attention.   Bat  two  subjects 
he  made  peculiarly  his  own — ^Persian  Prosody,  the 
difficultira  and  mysteries  of  which  he  has  done 
much  to  unravel ;  and  the  life  and  reign  of  the 
great  Emperor  Akbar.    The  tnuislstioB  of  the 
Ain-i-AMari,  the  Institutes  of  Akbar,  is  Blooh- 
mann's  moffnum  opus,  and  on  this  lus  leputAtion 
will  mainly  rest.   He  has  published  a  Ui^  por- 
tion of  the  Persian  text,  but  unhappily  only  one 
volume  of  the  translation  has  appeared.   It  is 
greatiy  to  be  hoped  that  the  MS.  of  the  rem^der 
w  in  a  forward  state  of  preparation,  for  who  would 
venture  to  take  up  the  pen  which  bis  hand  has 
dropped  P  Hie  translation  of  ft  Pnsiaa  book  into 
English  may  not  seem  a  neat  and  ardooos  worir  to 
those  who  have  no  knowudge  of  the  original  text. 
But  this  book  deals  with  intricate  and  technical 
su^eets,  and  is  written  in  a  s^le  which  native 
writers  condder  as  abstruse  and  difficult.  With 
all  his  knowledge  and  vrith  the  great  eonreee  of 
information  at  his  command,  there  are  passages 
which  Mr.  Blochmann  oould  not  intwpret,  and  he 
has  shown  the  numliness  and  honesty  of  the  true 
scholar  in  saying  so.   In  this  transition  he  has 
inserted  a  series  of  memoirs  of  the  great  men  of 
the  days  of  Akbar,  a  peerage  in  fact  of  the 
Moghul  Empire,  comprising  more  than  four 
hundred  names.   This  was  entirely  his  own  com- 
pilation, and  it  supplies  a  most  interestiog  and 
mstructive  series  of  pictures  of  the  life  and 
manners  of  the  time.   To  his  many  other  ac- 
complishmenta  he  added  a  good  English  s^le, 
such  as  few  foreigners  acquire.  The  Utwary  friends 
of  Mr,  Blochmann  mourn  the  loss  of  one  who  waa 
ever  ready  to  give  himself  trouble  to  assist  them, 
to  point  out  errors  with  Idndness,  and  to  give  hia 
hearty  ungrudging  commendation  to  what  ne  eon- 
sidered'good  work.  JoH5  DowaoiT. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 

EwTOMOLoaiCAi.  Socmrr.— (TTednwday,  July  8.) 

E.  W.  Batbs,  Esq.,  F.L.3.,  F.Z.S.,  Freeident,  in  tha 
Chair.  Mr.  Fascoe  exhibited  a  number  of  iDsScts  h« 
had  collected  during  a  recent  tour  tiuraogh  Algeria 
and  the  Bouth  of  Spain ;  with  these  there  waa  a 
remarkable  Myriopod,  having  the  cylindrical  body  of 
the  lalidae,  bub  with  ooly  one  pair  of  legs  to  each 
somite.— Mr.  Boyd  drew  attontioa  to  the  fbod^plaot 
of  Eluehista  oeraseUa.  This  insect  had  always  been 
considered  to  feed  on  the  leaves  of  Arundo  phrag- 
mitea,  wluch  Ur.  Boyd  doubted,  as  he  had  lately 
found  the  larva  feediog  on  Pkalarit  arundinaeea,  a 
grass  which  somewhat  resembled  the  other  plant 
befbre  the  flowers  appear. — Mr.  Distant  exhibited 
some  spedmsns  of  the  Hom(^»teron  Bieania  Anttralis, 
Walk,  which  had  been  sent  him  to  identifieatirai 
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throaeh  Dr.  Sharp,  from  Hr.  LavsoQ,  of  AneklaDd, 
New  Z«al&nd,  vh«n  th«  spectM  iud  been  obacrred 
tut  year  OD  the  DahJis  for  the  first  time.  These  New 
Zealand  forma  were,  hoverer,  roach  darker  in  tdUmr 
than  Autnliaa  BpeeimeBS,  and  hence  had  probably 
been  inttodaced  Jbr  amne  time.— -Ur.  Jennec  Weir 
flihibited  two  neeimNU  of  Ltueai^  tuna,  vith 
WTeral  mlUoSaof  iKdNMrte  b^fitHa  attached  to  the 
tnnk  of  each,  and  which  wu  only  obearred  ;in  these 
two  inataneee  ont  of  fifty  opecimens  ^umined.  3£r. 
Weir  also  exhibited  an  intereeting  variety  of  Hippar- 
ckia  ^peramtkitt. — ^Piof.  Weatwood  remarked  on  a 
recent  note  in  Xature,  toL  xvii.,  p.  226,  referring  to 
observatione  made  by  Dr.  A..  S.  Packard  on  the  manner 
in  which  Lepidoptera  escape  from  their  cocoona,  and 
Mated  that  sinuw  ofaaerrationB  hai  been  preTioasly 
mad*  and  reeoided  by  Captun  Hatton  {Tratu.  Ent. 
8oe.,  1st  ser.,  toI.  r.,  p.  85).   Tityt.  Weatwood  also 
stated  that  he  had  recently  heard  of  iqjnriee  done  to 
potato  crops  hr  Cetema  aitrata,  which  had  been  found 
•tripping  the  laeret,  and  a  lepidopteroos  larra  (pro- 
bably a  epeeiea  of  Bo^),  which  bored  into  the  stem. 
— Jfr.  Dmuiag  nad  *  "Kots  on  Spiders  nsembliiiff 
f7ow«n."»The  Seerataiy  nad  a  note  from  Mr.  X. 
Haaelden  zolating  to  tlw  habits  of  the  honey  bee 
iApit/iueiaimt) in  Eiypt. — Mr.  Wateihoose  comma- 
nicated  a  p^eron  "Nov  Coleopterafrom  Australia  and 
Tasmania  in  the  OoUeetion  of  tlie  Irtish  Masenm." 


FINE  ART. 

Anaiomy  for  Ariista.     By  John  Marshall, 
F.E.S.,  F.R.C.S.    (Smith,  Elder  &  Co.) 

A  KHOVLioaK  of  liie  nnde  is  considered  to 
be  essential  to  the  painter  who  aspires  to 
represent  ooneotlT   even   a  fiilly-draped 
fi^ue ;  because  tuueas  the  painter  has  that 
fteling'finrtfaeconstraction  and  fbrm  of  parts 
covered  by  drapery  which  knowledge  of 
the  figore  only  gtves,  his  figures  are  likely 
to  Teaemble  blocks  to  hang  clothes  upon. 
If  this  be  tme  oonoeming  draped  figures, 
it  is  evident  that  an  artist  who  paints  the 
nnde,  or  partaaUj  nude,  figare  should  tho- 
roughly nnderstand  the  constmction  and 
movements  of  parts  beneath  the  skin.  He 
ODgfat^  therefore^  to  possess  such  a  know- 
ledge of  the  anatomy  of  the  bones  and 
mnscles  as  would  enable  him  to  determine 
tiie  exact  origin  and  conrse  of  any  of  the 
superficial  mucles,  in  repose  or  action,  and 
the  attachment  and  relation  of  i^iese  to  the 
bones.    If  the  artist  has  not  this  knowledge, 
there  is,  of  necessity,  feebleness  in  his  work, 
arisinff  from  nncwtainty  in  his  own  mind, 
and  this  is  almost  snre  to  be  associated  with 
error. 

Too  often  on  our  exhibition  walls  are  to 
be  seen  canvases  which  pretend  to  repre- 
sent portraits  of  ladies  and  gentlemen;  or 
subjects  in  which  figures  are  engaged  in 
some  of  the  various  occupations  or  scenes  of 
life ;  but  they  convey  to  tiie  mind  the  idea 
that  the  clothes  are  tenanUess.  So,  again, 
ve  see  nnde  or  partially  node  figures  in 
inciaziee,  whose  limbs — even  if  they  are 
properly  placed — have  no  bones  (we  do  not 
refer  to certampictnres  in  the  present  ex- 
hibition of  the  SLojaX  Academy ;  but  to  pic- 
tures wbioh  may  be  seen  in  every  exhibi- 
tion). Kot  only  have  they  no  bones,  but 
they  have  no  appearance  of  vitality;  they 
are  mere  lay  figures. 

This  statie  of  things  is  of  common  occur- 
rence, and  must  be  due  to  some  general 
<ause — most  probably  to  that  want  of 
thorough  training  in  the  elements  of  art 
vbich  prevails  in  this  country.  English  art- 
atadents  are  ambitions  of  paintii^  and  ex- 
liibittBg  b^bre  they  can  draw  &irly  well, 


and,  in  the  hurry  to  appear  before  tiie 
public,  snch  a  study  as  anatomy,  which  de- 
mands  for  its  successful  cultivation  long  and 
continuous  application,  is  almost  sore  to  be 

neglected. 

We  venture  to  think  that  a  student  who 
is  desirous  of  becoming  a  figure-painter 
ought  to  allow  himself  three  years'  study  of 
anatomy  and  drawing  from  the  antique. 
The  anatomy  should  be  studied  by  dissection 
— careful  and  searching — of  every  part  of 
the  body,  and  by  making  drawing  of  the 
parts  as  they  are  dissected,  in  various  posi- 
tions and  from  various  points  of  view,  and 
by  comparing  eve^thing  with  tbd  appear- 
ances seen  in  the  living  body.  The  dnwing 
from  the  antique  ought  to  be  by  good  ex- 
pressive outline,  ai^  not  by  the  nsoal  mode 
of  **  stif^ling,"  which  does  not  deserve  the 
name  of  drawing. 

Anatomy  is  not  a  study  that  can  be  taken 
up  hghtly,  and  got  over  easily,  by  attending 
a  course  or  two  of  lectures ;  it  should  be  taken 
up  earnestly,  with  the  scalpel  in  one  hand, 
a  good  book  on  dissection  in  the  other,  and 
the  skeleton  close  by,  to  refer  to  constantly. 
The  course  of  anatomical  study  for  artists 
need  not  be  the  same  as  that  usually  laid 
down  for  medical  men ;  these  require  to 
examine  for  themselves  in  the  dead  body, 
and  to  be  able  to  describe  from  memory,  not 
onl^  the  cranium,  thorax,  and  abdomen,  with 
thexr  Gontraits,  bat  the  origin,  course,  and 
relation  of  every  nerve  and  artery  in  the 
body,  as  well  as  every  boue,  ligament,  and 
muscle ;  it  is  these  last  only  which  demand 
the  aitist's  study;  and,  since  diligent  stu- 
dents in  medicine  can  in  two  years  acquire 
a  sufficient  amount  of  anatomical  knowledge 
to  enable  them  to  become  ^od  practitioners, 
it  is  fair  to  expect  that  dihgent  study  by  an 
artist  for  a  like  period  would  make  him  also 
an  able  anatomist. 

Mere  ditsection  alone  would  not  suffice ; 
for  artistic  purposes  the  student  should 
study  the  living  model  and  the  antique, 
and  these  three  departments  should  be 
studied  simultaneously.  It  has  happened 
occasionally  that  an  artist  has  splayed  in 
his  works  an  afi'ectation  of  anatomy,  making 
a  display  of  his  anatomical  knowledge ;  but 
the  study  of  the  antique,  which  should 
accompany  the  study  of  anatomy,  would 
tend  to  keep  the  student's  taste  correct, 
pure,  and  free  &om  exaggeration  or  afi'ecta- 
tion. We  believe  that  any  man  of  talent 
who  would  take  this  trouble,  and  adopt  the 
course  we  have  been  indicating,  would  reap 
a  rich  reward;  he  would  acquire  snch  a 
knowledge  of  the  human  form,  and  suoh 
power  of  drawing,  as  very  fisw  modem 
painters  possess. 

§g{S)|pogniaing  as  we  do  the  extreme  iiif.- 
^rtance  of  uiorongh  anatomical  study  to 
ie  artist,  we  w^come  most  heivtUy  Mr, 
MarsbalFs  Anatomy  for  AHieiet  a  book  which 
i^  evidently  the  result  of  years  of  observa- 
tion and  study  of  the  subject ;  it  is  thought- 
fully and  carefnlly  written,  and  will  prove  a 
most  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of 
art.  We  expect  to  find  it  take  its  place 
side  by  side  with  Bell's  Anatomy  of  Eseprea- 
sion  in  the  library  of  every  artist. 

Mr.  Marshall  fitly  introduces  his  subject 
with  an  interesting  comparison  of  man  with 
animals  in  his  constraction  and  outward 


form.  Then  follows  an  enquiry  into  the  his- 
tory of  anatomical  study.  He  considers  it 
"open  to  doubt  whether  the  Egyptians  ever 
prosecuted  regular  dissections,  beyond  such  as  they 
performed  in  the  art  of  embalming  both  animau 
and  men,  ....  In  the  execution  of  their  sedate 
and  emotionless  images  or  statues,  they  evinced  no 
more  acquaintance  with  structural  form  than  oonld 
eanly  have  been  obtained  from  the  study  of  the 
living  types  around  tbem^  or  from  the  examination 
of  tmir  embalmed  sod  withered  dead." 

Although  there  is  an  absence  of  direct 
proof  that  human  anatomy  was  studied  in  a 
practical  manner  by  the  Gredcs,  we  can 
scarcely  avoid  the  conclusion  that  they  du- 
seoted  human  bodies;  but  their  chief  and 
exceptional  means  of  education  lay  in  this— 
that 

"  the  living  figure  they  could  constantly  obeerre 
at  all  periods  of  life,  and  especially  in  its  noblest 
forms  of  youth  and  early  manhood ;  draped,  par- 
tially draped,  and  even  nude  ^  in  pubUc  prooessiouSi 
in  dramatic  performances,  in  military  exerdses 
with  spear  and  sword,  and  in  the  civil  contests  of 
boxers,  quoit-throwers,  and  charioteeiB.'' 

The  modem  history  of  anatomy  may  be 
considered  to  date  from  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  human  dissections 
being  regularly  practised  by  Mondini  of 
Bologna  (1315).  With  the  invention,  a 
hundred  years  later,  of  engraving  on  wood 
and  prinuug,  an  impetus  was  given  to  this 
as  to  other  branches  of  knowledge ;  the 
results  of  Uie  study  were  reoOTded  and  dif- 
fused. Artists  and  anatomists  soon  became 
intimately  associated  in  their  lives  and 
labours.  During  the  succeeding  centuries 
much  time  and  talent  has  been  expended  in 
the  study  of  anatomy  applied  to  art.  Accord- 
ing to  the  History  of  Anatomical  Mluetraiiont, 
by  Dr.  Ludwig  Choulant,  the  number  of 
published  works  devoted  especially  to  art- 
anatomy  is  sixty-two,  ranging  iu  date  of 
publication  from  1585  to  1350. 

The  mutual  connexion  between  anatomy 
and  the  art  of  desi^  is  well  illustrated  in 
the  examples  met  with  of  cordial  co- opera- 
tion  and  personal  friendship  between  con- 
temporary workers  in  science  and  art.  Such 
relations  eziBted — l£r.  Marshall  reminds  ns — 
between  Delia  Torre  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
Colombo  and  Michelangelo,  Da  Carpi  and 
Beuveuuto  Cellini,  Vesalius  and  Titian  and 
Oalcar,  Oheselden  and  Vandergucht, 
"  So  far  aa  art-anatomy  is  concerned,  the  most  re- 
markable and  satisfiutory  works  of  each  epoch 
have  been  those  in  the  production  of  which  artists 
and  anatomists,  of  equaJly  great  reputation,  have 
been  jointly  concerned;  or  else  the  artist  and 
anatomist  have  met  in  the  same  pecson,  the  artist 
himself  having  dissected,  or  the  anatomist  having 
been  his  own  draughtsman." 

Mr.  Marshall  divides  his  work  into  three 
parts — the  Bones,  the  Joints,  and  the  Muscles. 
He  introduces  Osteology  with  n  descrip- 
tion of  the  skeleton  generally,  and  compares 
the  skeleton  of  man  with  those  of  some  of  the 
lower  animals ;  he  considers  the  influence  of 
the  skeleton  on  the  general  and  local  forms, 
and  points  out  the  perfection  of  form  in 
man,  and  of  form  adapted  to  purpose.  He 
says : — 

"A  finely-formed,  perfect,  and  well-prepared 
human  skeleton  is,  indeed,  an  object  of  great  in- 
trinsic beauty;  it  is  the  beet  example  of  what 
might  truly  be  called  '  still-life,*  and  its  careful 
representation  is  one  of  tiie  best  exoreisns  for  the 
puicil  of  a  youthftd  diaughtBman." 
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Before  describing  each  bone  separately,  the 
antfaor  gives  a  kind  of  descriptive  catalogue  of 
the  bones.  The  derivation  of  the  name  of  every 
bone  is,  very  properly,  giv^en,  and  throngh- 
ont  the  book  the  same  plan  has  been  adhered 
to.  "Mr.  Marshall  has  not  followed  the  nsnal 
conrse  in  describing  the  bones ;  he  be^^ns 
with  the  foot  instead  of  the  head  or  spinal 
oolnmn,  and  he  has  good  reason  for  adopt- 
in^  this  method.  One  saggestion  he  makes 
might  be  more  strongly  infliated  on :  it  is, 
that  the  deacriptioiiB  lE&oiild  be  read  -with 
the  bones  themselves ;  clear  as  these  de* 
Boriptions  are,  th^  would  lose  mnch  of  their 
effect  if  read  without  the  skeleton.  The 
illnatrations  are  admirable  ;  with  these,  and 
the  bones  to  refer  to,  the  reader  will 
thoroughly  comprehend  the  text.  After 
each  bone  of  the  foot  has  been  minutely 
described,  with  its  relations,  the  foot  as  a 
whole  is  next  considered,  and  the  Bur&ce 
forms  depending  on  the  bones  of  the  foot. 

In  the  same  manner  the  other  parts  form- 
ing the  lower  extremity,  and,  in  ffict,  all  parts 
of  the  skeleton,  are  treated — a  full  and 
minute  description  of  each  bone  being  fol- 
lowed by  its  snrfiuse  relatknu,  its  physio- 
logical bearings,  and  tiie  mechanical  pur- 
poses served  by  it.  The  author  has  devoted 
about  200  pf^es  to  thia  portion  of  his  work, 
and  his  great  experience  as  an  art-anatomist 
confers  a  special  value  on  the  namerons 
passages  in  which  he  treats  of  the  surface- 
forms  dependent  on  the  bony  parte  beneath ; 
all  these  passages  are  deserving  of  most 
careful  attention,  and  might  be  profitably 
studied  not  only  by  artists,  but  by  students 
in  medicine. 

Hariuff  described  every  bone  individually, 
Mr.  Marshall  devotes  his  attention  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  skeleton  generally,  and 
compares  the  male  with  the  female,  pointing 
out  how  admirably  each  is  adapted  to  the 
purj^ioses  it  has  to  fulfil.  He  conoladeB  this 
section  with  a  graphic  description  of  the 
effects  of  age. 

"As  old  ag;e  comes  on,  the  male  and  female 
skeletons  once  more  approach  in  character.  .  .  . 
In  both  eexes  all  the  hones  progreesively  waste: 
the  uecke  of  the  thigh  hones  become  shorter  and 
more  nearly  at  a  right  ang-Ie  with  the  sh^t ;  the 
heads  of  those  honee  become  smaller ;  the  lower 
limbs  are  bent  at  the  ankle,  knee  and  hip,  aod 
the  pelvis  becomes  ^ted  forwards  by  the  dow 
fbebly^pported  super-ineamhent  worht:  while 
the  sevenl  componeDts  of  the  vertebral  column — 
the  tihs  and  the  sternum,  the  clavicles  and  the 
scapulae — ^become  adapted  to  the  stoopiog  poeitioa 
of  the  back  and  shoulders.  In  aU  these  changes 
the  individual  hones  participate,  especially  their 
articular  extremities  and  suriaces.  Tlie  neck 
becomes  indined  forwards,  and  the  craainm  and 
face  drop  upon  the  neck.  The  teeth  fhUing  out, 
the  alveolar  borders  of  the  jaws  are  absorbed,  the 
alveoli  disappear,  and  a  thin  firm  margin  of  bone 
alone  remains.  The  tuberosity  of  the  upper  jaw 
wastes,  and  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  beromes 
oblique,  and  its  angle  very  obtuse;  the  convex 

Cole  line  of  the  front  of  the  superior  maxillary 
e,  and  the  vertical  contours  of  the  front  of  the 
lower  jaw,  now  each  incline  backwards  to  the 
other,  80  uiat  the  mouth  recedes,  while  the  chin 
beooniee  slanting  and  approaches  more  closely  to 
the  nose.  The  depth  of  the  lower  part  of  the  face 
is  thus  dinunishe^  as  in  the  ii^hntile  face.  AU 
the  osseous  fbrms,  however,  instead  of  Xit^g  con- 
cealed and  rounded,  become  aoffular  and  more 
plainW  revealed  beiuath  the  sur&ce  in  the  aged 
and  decrepit  fiamft" 


We  have  quoted  this  passage  at  length  as 
a  fair  specimen  of  Mr.  Marshall's  physio- 
logical descriptions,  which  occur  wherever 
there  is  need  or  opportunity  for  them,  not 
only  in  thia,  but  also  in  the  other  sections. 
The  bony  framework  having  been  thoroughly 
described,  the  joints  are  treated  in  a  similarly 
careful  manner.  The  illustrations  in  this 
section  are  among  the  best  in  the  book  :  we 
would  specially  direct  attention  to  those  of 
the  knee-joint  at  page  217,  and  of  the  el- 
bow at  page  286. 

The  last  two  hundred  pages  are  devoted 
to  the  third  section,  in  wnitm  the  structure 
and  mode  of  action  of  the  various  muscles 
are  described.  A  page  fuM  of  illustrations 
of  various  forms  of  muscles  occnrs  at  p^e 
258.  The  changes  of  form  in  a  muscle  or 
limb  in  action  are  clearly  shown  on  page 
262.  The  biceps  of  the  arm  is  drawn  re- 
lued,  moderately  contracted,  and  powerfully 
contracted ;  these  states  are  folly  describe 
in  the  text,  and  certain  rules,  dedncible  from 
the  action  of  this  muscle  (which  is  easy  of 
observation),  are  laid  down  concerning  mus- 
cular action  generally.  The  condition  of 
the  muscles  after  death,  as  well  as  in  life, 
ought  to  be  familiar  to  the  artist,  for  it 
sometimes  devolves  upon  him  to  represent  a 
body  immediately  after  death.  If  he  wishes 
to  be  accurate,  he  should  study  Mr. 
Marshall's  description  of  the  changes  which 
occur  after  death  (pp.  266,  267).  The  truth 
of  this  passage  will  be  recognised  by  all  who 
are  accnstemed  to  witness  these  changes. 
Actors  as  well  as  artiste  might  study  this 
part  with  advantage.  They  would  not  then 
allow  themselves  to  be  carried  rigid  off  the 
stage,  as  they  usually  do,  immediately  after 
imitating  death ;  the  "  rigor  mortis,"  as  Mr. 
Marshal  points  out,  does  not  occur  at  onoe ; 
but  after  an  interval  which  varies  from  ten 
minutes  to  seven  hours  after  death. 

The  muscular  system  is  described  in  the 
same  order  as  the  bony ;  and  the  muscles 
are  divided  into  groups  according  to  their 
action.  Each  muscle  is  individually  de- 
scribed, not  only  as  to  ite  origin,  course,  rela- 
tions and  insertion  ;  but  as  to  ite  action  also 
under  varying  conditions.  ,  The  woodcuts  of 
this  portion  are  very  numerous  and  precise, 
and  the  plan  adopted  to  secure  accuracy  is 
excellent.  An  outline  of  the  part  or  region 
concerned  was  first  designed  froTti  life,  then, 
before  the  dead  body  was  dissected,  it  was 
placed  in  the  same  position ;  the  dissection 
was  then  carried  out,  and  the  several  parte 
drawn  from  the  dissection  so  made.  This 
plan  might  be  advantageously  followed  by 
art>8tndente. 

Anatomy  for  ArUaU  is  a  handsome  volume 
printed  on  toned  paper,  with  sufficient  mar- 
gin to  allow  of  notes  or  sketches  being  made 
on  each  page.  The  illustrations,  200  in 
nnmber,  are  original,  well  drawn,  and  care- 
fully engraved.  The  index  to  such  a  book 
might  be  much  more  copious  ;  but  the  book 
altogether  is  admirable,  and  we  trust  it  will 
meet  with  all  the  attention  it  deserves.* 
Arthitb  Evershvd. 

*  While  irritiDg  on  this  aobject,  ve  may  drav 
attention  to  a  liule  handbook  by  W.  J.  Hockley,  The 
StudeH^t  Mtmnal  of  Artiaiio  Auetomjf  (Baifliire), 
which  is  likely  to  be  tueful  to  students  when  drawing 
from  the  antique  or  lift. 
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(Sixth  mi  Ooti^dmff  Jfatiu.) 

Thb  landscapes  of  Mr.  Millus  tell  strongly  in  the 
English  section,  and  his  work  approaches  more 
nearly  the  ohaiaeter  of  that  prodnoed  by  the 
modem  French  school  tiian  that  of  any  other 
exhibitor.  He  shows  the  same  remarkable  power 
nf  realistic  portraiture,  and  the  same  indimreace 
AS  to  whether  what  he  chooses  to  paint  will  or  will 
not  famish  the  elements  necessary^  to  a  picture, 
which  now  gives  to  the  Salon  the  air  of  beiag  an 
exhibition  of  first-rate  out-of-door  studies  and 
memoranda ;  examples  of  dexterous  handicraft,  of 
sharp  observation,  but  lacking  in  that  evidence  of 
taste  and  tboupht  which  was  once  conudered. 
equally  needful  in  a  work  of  art. 

Corot  already  shows  like  a  vision  of  things  pact ; 
he  leaves  but  one  pupil,  La  Vielle,  whose  finest 
works,  L'Aurore  and  Im  Cr^puaoule,  have  some- 
thing of  the  delicate  romantic  chann  propw  to  his 
master,  and  the  like  of  which  belongi  to  no 
modeem  work.  Oorot  was  a  dreamer,  and  that 
aspect  of  natura  which  seeois  most  true  and  is  the 
most  readily  apprehended  of  the  pactieal  mind 
was  iUse  and  imposdUe  to  Mm.  It  is  told  of 
Napoleon  III.  that  once,  on  the  oecadon  of  the 
opening  of  a  Salon,  he  stopped  in  firontof  a  voA 
by  Corot  of  which  there  had  been  much  talk. 
Kveryone  waited  in  awed  expectation  whilst  the 
Emperor  stood  and  looked  in  nlence ;  at  last  ha 
turned  aw^  with  a  look  of  utter  bewilderment 
and  said,  "I  suppose  that  I  have  never  been  up 
early  enough  in  the  morning  to  understand  M. 
Oorot.**   Oertainly  no  one  luts  ever  appreciated 
the  peculiar  charm  of  the  moments  which  preceda 
the  day  with  more  exquisite  delicacy  and  truth 
than  Oorot,  for  the  very  twitter  of  the  wakinf 
birds  seems  to  be  heard  amongst  the  leaves  stiU 
wet'  with  the  dews  of  the  daws.   The  aapeeta  of 
morning  and  evening  were  richer  than  the  houra 
of  the  wy  in  the  su^estioa  of  the  class  of  motlvea 
which  extated  the  play  of  his  &ney ;  Haitin  du. 
Soir—datm  atUtqutt  and  BSUit,  which  an  perhaps 
the  two  finest  examples  of  Ms  work  in  the  present 
exhibition,  both  represent  moments  after  the 
setting  of  the  sun.   The  li^ht  of  common  day 
would  scare  away  the  delicate  shapea  which 
emei^  from  the  forest  and  hurry  across  the  open  io 
haste  to  reach  their  wounded  companion  BiUia  who 
lies  dying  iu  the  shades.  Once,iu  a  scene  of  looad. 
daylight,  in  the  early  picture,  FotUatTuibleav^  ex- 
hibited a  year  Ixu^  iu  the  Rue  Hochechouart, 
Oorot  introduced  a  nymph  who  lay  reading  by  the 
side  of  a  brook,  and  this  figure  gave  a  "  stagey  " 
and  unreal  look  to  the  whole  punting.   It  is  only 
when  the  dews  of  evening  or  of  dawn  are  falling 
that  tiiese  creatures  of  fant^  can  be  seen ;  when 
the  sun  has.  past  and  left  but  a  crinucm  gltmr  on 
the  skies,  emboldened  by  the  vul  of  ialUng 
shadows  they  issue  forth  and  dance,  as  Corot  san 
them  dancing  and  rejoicing  whra  he  {Minted 
Plauir$  da  Soir,   The  sun  has  set,  and  in  the 
featherv  foliage  of  t3ie  Inanches  outspread  over- 
head, the  birds  whom  Oorot  loved  have  gone  to 
rest  *,  air  is  still  except  the  fair  beings  who  flit  to 
and  fro  in  these  happy  shades.   The  forest  glade 
where  Biblis  lies  is  sunk  in  the  even  deeper  quiet 
of  a  later  hour,  the  light  branches  of  the  trees 
show  against  a  twilight  sky  of  marvellous  brilli- 
ancy and  beauty,  and  the  growth  of  the  under- 
wood has  the  same  exceeding  ^race  and  feathery 
character  that  always  distinguishra  the  leafage  of 
that  class  of  trees  which  M.  Corot  specially  pre- 
ferred to  ptdnt  To  some  one  who  once  deprecated 
his  constant  choice,  and  complained  of  want  of  mass 
and  luxuriance,  he  replied,  "  But  1  mutt  leave  room 
fortheUrdsto  fly  through  Uie  branches.  **  Ithinkthat 
the  masterly  way  in  which  Oorotalwayscoutrived  to 
convey  the  impresuon  of  air  penetratiiig  every 
portioD  of  the  space  represented,  owed  much  to 
hia  eazefol  avoidance  of  anything  like  solidly-de- 
fined mass,  such  as  those  m  which  Sanbigny  and 
Haridgmes  delight. 
Thus  is,  peruips,  no  living  nusta  of  the  Kencb 
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■ehool  wliOBd  vork  u  more  thoroogh,  and  haa 
more  powerful  quality  than  that  of  Harpij|;iiieB. 
His  wate»»Ioar  atadies  are  even  more  remark- 
able than  his  oil  puntings  for  the  wonderful  ^re- 
cidon,  perfsedoD,  and  eunjalicity  of  their  execution. 
H.  Bermer's  Femu  en  Camtatee,  with  its  catUe 
and  honea  aolemnlj  marching  to  tbe  homestead 
in  the  deepening  eTening;  M.  Peloose's  Ufu  Coupe 
de  Bei$  d  Seitlmej  and  his  Zes  Prmries  de  Leado- 
'aria  de  FbtOaven }  le  Matin,  are  also  remark- 
able for  fine  workmaiulup.  But  neither  of  these 
two  punterSj  able  as  they  are,  has  quite  what  I 
flhould  call  the  la^  way  of  looking  at  things 
which  aeema  proper  to  TUL  Harpignies,  and  whidt 
giTCS  to  tbe  smaXleet  sketch  by  his  hand  an  ur  of 
gxandeur  and  importance, 

TIus  large  character,  both  of  conception  and 
executioD,  distiiMrniahes  in  a  high  degree  all  the 
work  of  Van  Maieke,  IVoron's  most  able  pupil. 
Za  ForH  is  a  masterly  worL  full  of  life  and  light. 
The  painting-  of  the  cows  who  stand  in  the  fore- 
grcund  is  of  admirable  quality,  the  eky  is 
saperb,  the  broad  flakes  of  green  sliade  and  clear 
water  are  laid  with  what  seems  a  natural  sense  of 
right;  BO  aeriooB,  so  mmple,  bo  perfect  is  the 
whole  effect.  It  is  evident  at  once  that  the 
"impreesion"  poasesBeB  that  great  unity  which  is 
an  eesential  charaeteriBtic  of  reality. 

Thoe  is  Teiy  Uttle  work  of  this  quality  to  be 
eeen  in  other  aections  of  the  Exhibition.  Monthe, 
who  ezbibita  in  the  Norwe^pan  section,  bat  who 
beloi^ta  to  the  IKiaseldorf  whool,  has  a  Tast  coast 
acMie  in  snow,  the  figures  of  whidi  are  hardly 
op  to  the  mark,  although  the  mua  en  is 
denr  and  the  loGal  tone  and  Taloea  aie  felt 
iMnariiaUy  weU.  Something  broad  and  aolid  in 
tieatmeat  also  diatipgniahee  the  work  of  Mesdw, 
who  ocmbibotes  tiixee  connderable  sear-ineces  in 
the  Flemish  section.  The  best  of  these  represents 
the  jBeteow  de  tauvetege  de  Schevenmgue  eortant 
fOtsrjMrietatautanee  d  ffquipage  du  Mtinuni  anglaie 
It  BopeweU.  The  water  is  really  water,  and 
tranaioient,  and  there  is  a  sombre  roll  about  the 
waves  and  sky  which  M.  Mesdag  haa  rendered 
impreeave.  Siir  ia  Fia^e,  by  Marls,  is  also  notice- 
abte.  The  vcesel  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
petme  is  all  but  stranded  in  shallow  water,  and 
stands  daik  and  motionlees  against  a  clear  sky 
very  luminoua  in  tone,  fall  of  light  without  Ban. 
The  freshoess  of  the  |Muntinj;  is  also  agreeable, 
and  this  same  quality  is  noticeable  in  the  works 
of  Bf.  Gabriel,  who  ia  already  well  known  in 
Paris,  but  I  do  not  think  he  has  ever  sent  as  any- 
thii^  qnita  so  good  as  his  MatinSe,  vueprite  done 
let  poUen  de  la  MeOaade,  w  Un  ten^  de  bottr- 
ratfme,V¥*pri$edmuleteiairom  de  la  Haye. 

tzeatment  of  laadacape  the  section  of  Umted 
Qomuuij  shows  very  little  enterprise:  with 
Aehenbadi  we  have  long  been  &milwr,  and  fhwe 
still  seem  to  be  few  exceptions  to  his  influence. 
Sebonleboi  has  a  little  oldfaBhioned  -  looking 
sabjeet  of  a  windnuU  perched  on  an  eminence 
above  a  river,  upon  which  a  boat  is  lazily  sailing 
under  a  grey  windy  sky.  It  is  not  a  striking 
worl^  but  makes  a  good  effect  because  it  has 
that  sentiment  of  what  constitntes  a  picture,  in 
which  the  English  have  always  been  defective, 
and  which  indeed  now  seems  to  he  fast  disappear- 
ing from  the  work  of  other  nations.  Werner, 
too,  ahows  a  distinct  vein  of  observation  and 
power  of  rendering  brilliant  light  and  air,  but 
Schennis  seems,  in  spite  of  what  looks  like  a  con- 
nderaUe  amount  of^wM  and  affectation,  to  possess 
aometbii^  lilu  original  intention.  In  bis  little 
fainting  of  a  Ut  « Italian  luidsa^e  he  shows 
that  he  can  flajf  wiUi  his  brush,  that  his  method 
is  his  servant  and  not  his  master ;  and  proves, 
aoreover,  that  he  really  for  something,  that 
his  imagination  is  posseMed,  and  that  in  some 
BWMore  he  haa  h  diable  au  eorjm, 
^  Qmnany  does  not,  however,  possess  anything 
like  the  school  of  landscape-iwindng  which,  in 
»pite  of  terrible  losses,  still  floariahee  in  Fiance. 
Cofot,  and  Millet,  and  Daubijpiy,  Hnet— the 
•tnpgeehanctsor  of  whose  talent  was  a^^eciated 


b^  Michelet  in  an  eloquent  p^  of  literary  criti- 
cism— Bouaseau,  Flers,  and  Ohintreuil,  aU  theee 
and  more  have  but  recently  passed  away.  But 
they  have  left  behind  them  a  numerous  hand  un- 
ceasing in  the  search  for  "fresh  woods  and  pas- 
tures new."  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  of  these  the 
younger  men  are  too  often  content  to  record  their 
"impresBions"  without  having  taken  the  trouble 
of  reducing  tham  to  order,  without  having  given 
them  the  form  which  is  eaaential  to  a  work  of  art. 

This  tendency  is  not,  however,  confined  to  the 
landscape-piunterB  alone :  it  is  tiie  tendency  which 
is  to  a  frreat  extent,  at  tiiis  moment,  leavening  all 
production.  Literature  as  well  as  art,  sculpture 
as  wall  as  painting,  is  plainly  subject  to  its  influ- 
ence. This  seems  to  me  to  be  partly  due  to  the 
fact  that  men  now  have  to  work  no  longer  for  a 
small  public,  bnt  for  tiie  people,  and  the  people 
are  not  trained  rather  by  their  aurrouodinga  or  by 
their  education  to  apprehend  anything  except 
plain  statements  of  matter  of  fact.  To  recognise 
pure  likenesB,  pure  representation  of  facts  with 
which,  or  witii  the  like  of  which,  we  are  already 
acquainted,  requires  little  or  no  education,  whereas 
to  appreciate  the  beauty,  nobility,  or  elegance  of 
aspect  which  results  from  scientific  combinations 
of  line  requires  long-practised  habits  of  attention 
which  cannot  have  been  acqoired  without  effort 
and  thought  corresponding  to  the  effort  and 
thought  which  has  gone  to  their  production. 
The  growing  indifference  as  to  perfection  of  form 
brings  with  it  vulgarity  in  choice  of  matter,  and 
the  worker's  mode  of  looking  at  hu  subject  as 
well  as  his  mode  of  treating  it  is  deeply  ajSaeted. 
He  begins  to  dwell  exdnrively  on  the  most 
obvious  physical  aspect,  and  rejects  all  that  may 
involve  tne  labour  of  intdlectual  conception. 

It  is  clearly  more  difficult  f<»>  tiie  average 

rtator  to  understand  a  portrait  by  Delaulnay 
1  a  portrait  by  Bastien-Lepage.  Bastien- 
Lepsge  looks  at  bis  subject  from  tiie  same  point 
of  view  as  M.  Zola--hiB  choice  of  subject  is  quite 
different,  but  he  approaches  it  from  the  same 
point  of  view.  He  gives  us  the  man  seen,  so  to 
speak,  as  the  animal,  and  one  is  inclined  to  say  of 
hiB  work  as  of  that  of  M.  Zola,  "  un  point  de  vue 
quel^ue  peu  bestial,  mais  vu  d'un  homme  sensible,'* 
and  in  Iwth  caaos  tiie  result  is  plainly  intelligible. 

Sculpture,  partiy  on  accoant  of  the  conditions 
of  its  nmterial,  continues  to  retain  to  a  remarkable 
extent  its  intellectual  character,  but  for  that  very 
reason  it  is  r^rded  by  the  mass  with  in- 
difference. The  work  about  which  the  public 
crowd  is  not  that  of  the  French,  but  that  of  the 
Italian  school  For  France  and  Italy  are  in 
sculpture  the  two  schools  of  Europe.  The 
Germans,  the  Americans,  go  to  school  at  Rome, 
and  to  B>ome  go  also  the  English — that  is  to  say, 
such  among  them  as  ever  think  it  necessary  to  go 
to  school  anywhere,  fw  the  English  school  which 
makes  a  certain  position  for  itsuf  in  painting  has 
no  place  in  the  field  of  sculpture.  "When  we  have 
looked  at  Mr.  Leighton's  admirablv-compoeed 
Athlete  Wreetling  vntA  a  Python;  at  Mr.  Watts's 
grandly  beautiful  Clytie ;  at  the  nobly  felt  Oarya- 
tidae  of  Mr.  Stevens ;  at  Mr,  Foley's  excellent 
work;  and  have  admired  the  strength  of  Mr. 
Boehm's  dj/detdale  Bone,  swinging  the  little 
man  who  leads  him  like  a  tassel  from  his  neck — 
then  we  have  done  with  the  English  section.  As 
for  the  Germans,  there  is  Hartzger,  and  Begas, 
and  Hildebntnd.  Hildebrand  exhibits  a  sort  of 
paatiche  of  Michel  Angelo's  David,  and  a  statue  of 
a  sleeping  youth,  both  fine  in  outiine  and  both 
rath^  empW  of  woric  HartZKer's  group,  of  an 
enamoured  Fsan  seeing  himself  for  tne  fint  time 
in  the  mirror  held  to  him  by  Love,  presents  a 
novel  idea,  the  execution  of  which  is  in  parts 
thorough  enough ;  the  group  by  Begas,  which  is 
placed  as  a  pendant  to  it  on  the  opposite  aide  of 
the  room,  is  a  less  virile  work,  and  is  completely 
Italian  both  in  character  and  in  quality  of  finish. 
He  has,  indeed,  a  very  good  bust  of  Prof.  Menzel, 
well  worked  and  a  capital  likoiess,  and  his 
second  group,  of  Mereury  and  Ftyehcf  which  at- 


trsots  a  great  deal  of  notice,  is  in  some  respects 
superior  to  the  first,  although  the  execution  shows 
even  more  plainW  the  infiuence  of  Italian  train- 
ing ;  indeed,  all  Herr  Begas'  work  has,  1  believe, 
been  executed  at  Rome. 

Italian  sculpture,  like  Itslian  painting,  is  aston- 
ishingly skilful  and  tricky ;  its  utmost  efforts  are 
directed  to  arouse  the  wonder  and  delight  of  the 
public.  To  this  end  all  means  are  good ;  to  its 
attainment  everything  ia  sacrificed.  Honesty  of 
purpose,  self-respect,  respect  fbr  the  opini<m  of 
true  artists,  fiy  like  straws  befiue  a  wind:  sucosss 
in  dazzling  and  amusing  tiie  hoarffeoit  is  the  sole 
important  object  By  grimace  and  afibctation,  by 
any  amount  of  posture^nakiiw,  by  attitudes  the 
more  nearly  approaching  the  ndicmous  the  better, 
by  fbrcing  the  material  to  every  purpose  for  which 
it  is  essentially  unfit,  by  these  means  the  school 
of  modem  Italy  succeeds  in  capturing  the  eye  of 
the  public,  and  it  brings  the  resources  of  an 
execution  perfectiy  polisned  and  inane  to  the 
setting  forth  of  con<»ptions  varying  with  every 
shade  of  popular  vulgarity  and  extravagance.  In 
its  pecul^  fashion  notiung  could  weU  be  more 
skiliul  than  the  technic  of  tiie  Roman  school.  It 
is  the  perfection  of  foolish  finish.  On  every  ude 
in  this  section  we  have  work  in  which  every  form 
has  been  scrupulously  deprived  of  that  accent 
which  is  necessary  to  its  complete  enression,  snd 
all  variety  of  touch  carefully  efiaced  by  sedulous 
polish,  until  every  surboe  is  smooth  and  every 
shape  ia  round.  The  subjects  generally  chosen 
are,  as  might  be  expected,  of  a  fbeUe  or  fbolish 
nature.  Ginotti'e  CKmnerf  S^ouo,  a  negress  of 
opulent  form,  who  writhes  and  snatches  peta- 
Umtly  at  her  fetters,  is  noticeable  in  this  respect 
for  an  unusual  amount  of  point  and  meaning; 
but  the  greater  number,  while  they  rival  we 
clever  perfectbu  of  his  workmanship,  are  con- 
tent to  lavish  their  skill  in  setting  forth  the  most 
trivial,  the  most  unfit,  or  the  most  abanrd  themes 
which  they  can  discover. 

The  whole  body  of  French  sculptors,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  on  the  other  hand,  still  pre- 
serve a  sense  of  the  dignity  of  their  art.  Duboia, 
Lo  Merci^,  Belaplancbe,  Chapu,  Schoenewerk, 
Moreau-Vauthier,  Gautherin,  and  among  the 
younger  men  may  I  mention  Aub^,  whose  work, 
although  it  haa  not  attracted  as  yet  much  atten- 
tion, seems  to  have  a  personal  cluracter  which  is 
veiy  rare;  these  aie,  indeed^  but  a  tew  among  tiie 
foremost  names.  "Je  seraj  court  snr  les  aeahor 
teurs,"  said  Diderot,  in  vrriti^g  his  Sidim  of  1763, 
yet  probably  then,  as  now,  tha  best  work  of  the 
Pans  Salon  was  due  to  the  sculptors,  for  ever 
rinee  the  days  of  Jean  Gotgon,  the  school  of 
France,  in  sculpture  at  least,  has  dominated  the 
other  nations  of  Europe.  Dubois'  work  on 
the  monument  to  General  de  la  Morici6re  is 
worthy  of  the  best  days  of  modern  art,  and 
in  spite  of  certain  obvious  defects,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  things  in  the  exhibition.  The 
large  casting  of  the  drapery,  for  example,  of  the 
figure  of  Meditation  makes  the  emaciated  forms  of 
the  fignre,  and  especially  of  the  bead,  look  starved 
and  poor,  and  people  have  dwelt  a  great  deal  on 
a  supposed  imitation  of  Michel  Angelo  in  the 
Courage  Militaire,  and  have  talked  of  the  statue 
of  GiuUano  del  Medici;  to  which  indeed  M. 
Dubds'  fignre  has  a  superficial  resemblance,  for 
both  wear  the  helmet  and  eulrass  of  a  Roman 
warrior.  This  resemUanoe  is,  however,  but  super- 
ficbd,  and  is  indeed  partiy  helped  by  what  is  a 
merit  in  M.  Dubois' work;  that  is,  that  he  haa 
conceived  of  Courage  in  a  brave  spirit,  and  the 
aspect  of  his  statue  nas  a  life  and  ardour  which 
does  not  fade  even  before  our  rccoUectiouB  of  the 
types  of  heroic  grandeur  which  were  created  by 
tiie  great  Florentine  master. 

The  Gloria  Viciie  of  Merely,  who  is  a  bom 
sculptor,  should  not  be  left  unnoticed,  and  his 
David,  which  was  his  contribution  when  yet  at 
Rome  to  the  Salon  of  1372.  M.  Schoenewerk 
touches  evNTtbing  with  elegance  and  distinction ; 
M.  MfHeaurvaatDia's  beaotUtal  Naiade  has  T«al 
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grace  and  charm ;  M.  Obapa,  irith  an  e^ual  aensi- 
tivenesa  to  all  that  is  fleductlrely  attractive,  sbova 
a  point  of  higher  intelligence  and  power.  M. 
OuiUaume,  whose  learned  work  alwajB  preaenta 
much  that  is  raluable  for  study,  does  not,  unfortu- 
nately, contribute.  If.  Millet's  group  of  Cnseandre 
se  met  sous  la  Protection  de  Patlas  is  another  work 
distinguished  by  pointa  of  remarkable  excellence, 
and  has,  perhapB,  more  "  achool,"  although  it 
sbowa  less  individual  nharacter  than  M.  Dela- 
planche's  conbibutions,  the  most  striking  of  which 
u  his  statue  of  La  Mtuigue,  exhibited  in  1877, 
and  which  now  vppmn  in  silvered  bronze.  Every 
name  represents  a  distinct  personality ;  but,  as 
IKdflTot  remarked^ "  Je  send  court  aur'les  aculp- 
teuTS.*  There  is,  indeed,  mnch  to  say,  but  their 
woi^  excites  no  general  interest,  and  is  little 
known  to  the  Englieh  public.  It  would  there- 
fore be  impossible  to  apeak  of  it  intelligibly  with- 
out entering  into  the  subject  at  too  great  a  length. 

Before  clotun^  these  verv  imperfect  and  partial 
notes,  from  wbicb  it  has  been  neceaeary  to  omit 
whole  cla&Ees  of  work  worthy  of  eerioua  conaider- 
ation,  it  seems  well  to  say  a  word  on  the  present 
state  of  the  art  of  engraving.  With  one  or  two 
brilliant  exceptions,  such  ae  the  work  of  M. 
Gaillard,  there  is  no  longer  any  engraving  worthy 
of  the  name.  As  for  the  etchings,  which  have 
taken  its  pla«,  even  those  which  appear  under  well- 
known  names  show  lamentable  signs  of  degrada- 
tion. Work,  work  of  the  head  and  hand,  is 
mininuBed,  and  unlimited  Uack  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  printer  ia  supposed  to  obviate  its 
neceauty.  The  abuse  of  tius  resource  ia  juslified 
in  the  name  of  Bembrandt;  but  Uaek  disti^ted 
by  the  band  of  Bembrandt  yielded  a  very  difierent 
result  to  that  which  is  arrived  at  when  it  is,  as 
now,  entrusted  to  the  discretion  of  an  uninstmcted 
worknum.  E.  F.  S.  FATnsoir. 


SIXTEEir  KIOHIKOB  BT  JOHN  CBOME,  BEPBODUCED 
BT  THE  ATrCOTTFE  HEOHAHICU  FB0CB8B. 
(AVTOTTPB  OOXFAHT.) 

JoHB  Obohb,  or  "  Old  "  Crome  as  he  is  usually 
designated,  ia  an  artist  who  has  achieved  a  sudden 
accession  of  reputation  at  the  present  day.  Born 
of  very  poor  parents  in  a  provincial  dty,  he 
steadily  worked  his  wav  to  honour  and  renown, 
and  even  a  moderate  decree  of  wealth,  in  his 
native  city,  bat  he  never  in  his  lifetime  achieved 
more  than  a  local  iame  j  and,  although  his  works 
have  alwE^s  been  held  in  high  estimation  in  the 
Eastern  Counties,  they  have  been  comparatively 
unknown  in  London  until  the  Boyai  Academy 
last  winter,  acting  upon  a  conviction  that  has  been 
growing  gndually  among  students  and  amateurs 
of  art,  that  here  was  a  master  really  worth  know- 
ing, (oganised  an  nhibition  of  hu  works,  and 
thoee  of  cOTtain  of  his  fc^owera,  at  Burlington 
House. 

This  exhibition  for  the  first  time  gave  the 
London  world  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  Crome's 
powers  as  a  painter,  and  though  it  cannot  be 
said  to  have  revealed  him  as  a  great  genius,  it  yet 
made  him  known  as  a  patient  observer  of  nature  and 
a  faithful  painter  of  some  of  her  many  effects. 
The  broad  moors,  the  sloggish  streams,  the  green 
lanes,  high-gabled  cottages,  and  busy  coast  scenes 
of  his  native  Norfolk,  are  all  reflected  on  his  can- 
vas with  an  honesty  like  that  of  the  old  Butch 
masters,  who  depicted  the  umilar  features  of 
their  own  low  land ;  but  like  them  also  his  art 
was  Iknited  by  his  aurroundiiws,  and  although 
this  limitation  was  probablv  uvouraUe  on  the 
whole  to  its  originality  and  strewth,  we  cannot 
help  feeling  somatimefl  with  regard  to  bis  paint- 
ings that  the  result  gained  acaxcely  repays  the 
elaborate  means  emplt^ed.  Many  of  bis  admirers, 
therefore,  take  even  greater  pleasure  in  his  etched 
than  in  his  painted  work,  his  subjects  being  in 
truth  often  more  suitable  in  scope  for  a  small 
etcMng  than  a  finiabsd  (nl-painting.  Nothing 
can  in  its  way  be  more  pcoftot  than  Orome's  ten- 
dering of  tihe  ]d«tuNa^  little  Utn  woodlaad 


or  moorland  that  he  mot  with  in  his  dail^  walks. 
The  tumble-down  cott^,  the  rustic  bridge,  the 
winding  wood-path,  the  inevitable  puling,  the 
lazy  stream,  and  the  small  boat,  and  above 
ail  the  wide-spreading  oak  or  the  rows  of 
pollard  willows— all  these  features  occur  agtun 
and  again  in  Crome'a  etchings ;  for  he  was 
constantly  passing  these  things,  and  as  con- 
atantiy  drawing  them,  and  because  he  never  got 
tired  of  them,  neither  do  we.  Had  he  shown  the 
least  sign  of  weariness  his  work  must  inevitably 
have  been  mechanical  and  profitless,  but  he  drew 
everv  fresh  tree  with  a  sort  of  delight  in  its  afford- 
ing him,  as  it  were,  a  new  character  .for  study. 
TechnieaUy  perliaps  these  etdiinga  have  not  the 
high  value  of  some  modem  woric  of  tlus  kind. 
They  are  apt  to  be  carelessly  printed,  and  some- 
times the  plate  is  blurred  by  retouching,  but  for 
mioute  duioacy  of  tree  drawing  and  faithful 
rendering  of  certain  features  of  our  English 
scenery  they  can  scarcely  be  surpassed.  There 
is  a  fine  collection  of  them  at  the  British  Museum, 
most  of  them  being  represented  in  two,  three,  and 
even  four  di£^nt  states.  Works  such  as  these 
in  former  days  were  of  course  only  to  be  classed 
among  the  hoarded  delights  of  the  collector,  but 
thanks  to  modem  science,  the  priceless  treasures 
of  collections  can  now  gladden  the  eyes  of  every 
student,  and  among  other  pleasant  things  we  find 
that  sixteen  of  Orome^s  etchinKS  have  recentiy  been 
reproduced  with  all  the  well-known  fidelity  of  the 
mechanical  autotjpe  pvoeesa. 

Thej  are  published  in  a  small  portfolio,  with  a 
portrait  of  Orome,  taiien  from  Ome'a  picture  of 
him,  by  way  of  frontispiece,  and  include  such 
works  as  the  splendid  etching  of  Mousehold  ^ath, 
with  the  pool  in  light,  the  views  of  the  New  Mills, 
the  group  of  trees  at  Oolney,  the  road  scene, 
Hethersett,  the  old  weatherbeaten  trees  and 
bridge  at  Oringleford,  the  spreading  oaks  at 
Trowse.  To  those  who  know  these  etchings  it 
ia  needless  to  speak  of  their  delicacy  and  beauty ; 
those  who  do  not  will  find  it  not  unprofitable  to 
study  them  in  these  oitirely  faithful  transcTipta, 
Uabt  M,  Heaiov. 


NOTES  ON  AMT  AND  JJRCSAEOLOGT. 

Miss  MABeAKBT  Stokes  is  republishing  with 
Messrs.  Bell  &  Son  the  Essay  on  "Early  Ohristian 
Architecture  in  Ireland  "  which  she  prefixed  to 
Lord  Dnnraven'a  Noteg  on  Irish  Architecture. 
Through  the  kindness  of  the  present  Earl,  she  has 
been  enabled  to  use  the  woodcuts  with  which  his 
father's  book  was  illustrated.  Many  of  these,  and 
especially  those  that  are  the  work  of  Dr.  Petrie 
and  Branstone,  are  very  beautifnl  examples  of 
wood  engraving. 

Mb.  Stephen  Thoufbon,  whose  series  of 
British  Museum  photographs  have  so  world-wide 
a  reputation,  mm  been  commissioned  by  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  tojproceed  to  Cyprus  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  a  series  of  views  of  the 
objects  and  sites  of  interest  in  the  island. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs,  Deighton  and 
Dunthome  of  Holbom,  who  have  ap^iarentiy 
much  interest  in  the  etchings  of  M.  Lhuilher,  two 
etchings,  the  latest,  we  believe,  that  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  needle  of  tiiat  artist.  M.  Lhuil- 
lier  is  an  exceedinglv  cajuble  craftsman,  and 
the  funereal  subjects  of  Mr.Trank  Holl  are  tieated 
by  him  as  easily  as  the  humorous  themes  of  Mr. 
X.  Watsm  Nicol.  For  the  display,  however,  of 
the  partionlar  excellence  of  the  etcher's  art — ^his 
skill  and  subtlety  ia  rendering  Tny  delicate  gra- 
dations of  light  and  shade— we  doubt  if  the  pio- 
torea  oi  Hr.  Holl  affi>rd  as  good  an  opportunity  aa 
tiiose  of  Mr.  Watson  Nicol,  done  in  so  much 
lighter  a  key.  But  the  pathos  and  umpUdty  of 
Mr.  HoU's  pictures — the  domestic  sentiments  of 
Sush  and  Mu^ed,  now  beftnre  us — are  enongh  to 
secure  for  the  etchings  a  popaIari^r  fiequently 
denied  to  woA  more  purtiy  artistic  in  aim  and 
aehievenunt  The  etdungi  are  fuffidantiy  ^be< 


tive  renderings  of  Mr.  HoU^  doleftil  but  to  many 
attractive  pictnrea. 

M,  Baioh'b  latest  considerable  etching,  of  the 
portr^t  of  Thomas  Carlyl^  tiumgh  already,  we 
believe,  sufficientiy  popular  in  consequence  of  the 
venerable  fame  of  the  person  represented,  cannot 
be  deemed  among  the  worthiest  of  tbe  etcher's 
works.  M.  Bajon  has  done  so  much  work  in 
etching  second  to  none  that  has  been  done  in  our 
generation  in  the  way  of  reproduction  that  he 
should  beware  of  issuing  anything  likely  to 
diminish  the  general  estimation  of  his  accomplish- 
ments. There  is,  of  course,  nothing  conspicuously 
bad  in  the  portrtut  of  Corlyle ;  but  it  does  not 
greatly  commend  itself  to  those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  best  examples  of  M.  Rajon's  own  work. 

Pbob.  Otzbdeok,  of  Leipzig,  is  at  present  seeing 
throufi^h  the  press  a  new  edition  of  hie 
Cfei^^te  der  Qrieehiiehtn  Itatt&. 

Now  that  the  British  Government  has  acquired 
a  protective  right  over  Asiatic  Turkey,  we  hope 
they  may  be  induced  to  extend  that  right  to 
aitea  of  historical  or  archaeological  interest.  A 
correspondent  of  the  7¥m«  of  India  of  the  date  of 
June  14  gives  a  most  lamentable  account  of  the 
wholesale  demolition  of  ancimt  buiUinga  which 
is  being  permitted  by  the  Turkish  Qovemment  on 
the  ute  of  aneirat  Babylon.  In  roetddng  of  the 
town  of  Hill&h,  the  writer  states,  It  is  a  place  of 
some  importance.  It  is  built,  but  not  well,  of 
bricks  from  Babylon.  The  court-yard  of  tlie  house 
in  which  I  stopped  was  paved  with  large  square 
bricks,  every  one  of  which  bore  the  nonoured 
name  of  Nebuchadnezzar."  A  native  brick-mer- 
chant is  now  engaged  in  excavating  in  the 
Mujelibeh  mound,  and  in  some  places  has  sunk 
his  trenches  as  deep  as  thirty  feet  m  order  to  re- 
move the  fine  walls  which  he  finds  at  that  depth. 
A  score  of  donkeys  is  waiting  for  the  bncks 
which  are  broi^ht  up  by  the  Axah  workmen.  In 
this  same  mound  the  dealer  has  discovered  a  la^e 
undei^round  cliamber,  which  he  intenda  to  pull 
down  fuid  remove  aa  soon  as  poauUe.  Nearly 
every  brick  is  stamped  with  the  name  of  some 
Babylonian  king^  and  no  notice  is  taken  of  the 
size  and  position  of  these  boildinga  or  anf  draw- 
ings made.  Surely  some  one  can  stop  this  reck- 
less destruction  of  valuable  archaeological  sites ! 
The  Turkish  Government  ia  evidentJy  aware  of 
the  importance  of  the  antiquities  and  of  ihmr 
money  value,  for  they  have  made  most  strict  laws 
with  regard  to  European  explorations  in  Nineveh ; 
and  yet  a  brick-merchant  can  cart  away  records  of 
the  past  by  thousands  to  sell  aa  material  for  biuld- 
ing.  Only  a  few  months  ago  news  reached  Eng- 
land of  a  fine  slab  with  a  l»s-reUef  on  it  havbg 
been  broken  up  to  stop  up  on  old  drain  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Baghdad.  We  hope  that  some 
of  the  societies  interested  in  Oriental  explorations 
will  endeavour  to  stay  such  proceedings. 

Mb.  W.  St.  0.  Bosoa^wbh,  during  the  examinar* 
tion  of  a  series  of  oontnct  taUets  in  the  British 
Museum,  has  made  a  discovery  of  some  importance 
to  students  of  geometry  and  land-surveying-. 
Attached  to  two  cbeds  of  sale  of  land  by  members 
of  the  great  banking  firm  of  Egibi  and  Sons  were 
two  neatiy  drawn  and  figured  plans  of  the  estates 
in  question.  The  first  of  these  relates  to  an  estate 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nahr  banitov, "  the  Royal 
Biver,"  in  the  vicinity  of  Babylon,  and  from  a  calcu- 
lation of  the  dimenuons  which  are  given  in  cubita 
represents  an  estate  of  about  nght  and  a^hatf 
acres.  The  names  of  the  owners  of  all  a^acent 
Iwd  are  given,  and  a  long  carrsd  ara-shaped 
portion  <m  the  east  tide  ia  measond  most  aeea- 
rately,  both  radius  and  o  iictunftnnee  bung  given. 
In  tne  second  document  whidi  Is  dated  in  tliS 
r^fn  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  a  computation  of  the 
area  of  each  plot  of  wid  is  ^ven  which  will 
enable  us  to  acquire  a  correct  knowledge  of  the 
square  measures  of  Babylcoiia.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  a  portion  of  this  seoond  document  ia  lost. 
OntheMTeneof  tUatafaletisadeedzelttiag  to 
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the  Bale,  and  ginng  the  price  and  other  detaUflj 
with  the  names  of  immeToua  witnesses. 

"While  so  muir  complunts  are  beiog*  heard  on 
every  ude  of  old  houses  that  have  tieen  either 
pulled  down  or  "  restored  "  out  of  all  knowledge, 
it  is  pleasant  to  hear  of  one  that  is  having  its 
ancient  features  made  once  more  recoj^nisahle 
without  undergoing  more  restoration  than  neces- 
Bar^.  We  allade  to  the  old  Elizabeth  mansion 
at  'Jtocheeter  known  as  "  Beatoration  House," 
from  the  tradition  that  Ohailefl  II.  alept  here  on 
his  way  from  Dover  to  Ijondon.  The  title-deeds 
date  back  to  &e  time  of  James  I.,  and  refer  to 
still  older  deeds,  rendering  it  almost  certun  that 
the  honm  -wasbmlt  about  the  udddle  of  the  reign 
«{  SSzabeth.  It  is  in  troth  a  gennine  old  Taoor 
dwdling-hoiue,  hudlt  of  xedhiiekj  and  in  the  form 
of  the  letter  E,  as  so  naaT  of  these  honses  w«re 
in  Elizabeth'^  reign.  The  present  tenant,  ISx, 
Steiphen  ATeling,has  opened  out  fiiW-two  windows 
in  tfie  &out  aolj,  all  of  which  had  been  stopped 
up  with  plaster  to  save  window-tax.  Per  many 
jean  past  the  hoose  has  been  need  as  a  school,  and 
one  wing  of  it  still  serves  for  this  purpose ;  but 
happily  the  carved  chimnev-pieees,  buusti^efl, 
&c.,  hare  remained  tolerably  uninjured  beneath 
the  coats  of  paint  ^t  successive  generations  have 
inflicted  upcm  tiiem. 

A.  COTTESK  of  lectures  on  freseo-paintinff  will  be 
fiiven  ehortLy  at  the  Berlin  Academy  by  Prof. 
Christian  Wilbetg. 

T&x  Jmanud  Ogtdd  publishes  the  new  Hinis- 
toial  nidations  with  regard  to  the  national 
teaching  of  dnwisg  in  France.  Drawing  is  made 
compolaory  in  all  we  primary  schools,  and  also  in 
all  uie  higher  public  schools  fbr  pupils  in  and 
above  the  sixth  cksa,  and  is  continued  from  year 
to  year  until  they  enter  the  class  of  philosophy. 
The  course  of  instruction  comprehends  three  dif- 
ferent grades.  The  first,  intended  for  pupils  of 
the  nxth.  and  fifth  dasses,  aims  at  teaching  the 
teprtaentation  of  simple  figures,  the  elements  of 
otnamentatioB,  tad  toe  imitation  of  parts  of  the 
human  figure ;  the  second  course,  for  pupils  of  the 
foorth  uid  third  dassee,  embraces  the  uieoretical 
and  practical  study  at  the  first  principles  of  pei^ 

rtive,  including  the  drawing  of  objects  in  space, 
efementaiy  stod^  of  the  stnictun  of  the  body 
and  faomiD  prcmortion,  and  the  study  of  parts 
of  the  human  figure  horn  copies  and  from  the 
toond  the  third  course,  for  pupilB  of  the  second 
diss  and  of  the  rhetoric  and  pnilbflophy  classes,  is 
occupied  solely  with  the  stady  of  thehuman  figure  in 
th  its  aspects,  either  fi»m  copies  ra-i^m  the  round. 
The  whole  coarse  of  teaching  in  France  will  be 
under  the  direction  of  the  State,  the  professors  to 
he  appointed  from  among  the  old  pupils  of  the 
E«)Ie  des  Beaux  Arts,  and  the  classes  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  special  Oovemment  inspection. 

Ix  the  ZaUchri^t  fur  bSdende  Kuntt  this  month 
Dr.  Tha using  continues  his  argument  in  favour  of 
his  theory  that  certain  well-known  female  portraits 
bv  Titian  represent  Eleanor  Duchess  of  Urbioo, 
llift  carious  drcumstantial  evidence  he  brings 
forward  to  prove  that  the  Duchess  of  Urbino  ac- 
tually ^t,  or  rather  lay,  for  her  portrait  in  the 
manner  of  the  so-called  Venus  of  Urbino,  appears 
to  ns  to  tell  exactly  the  opposite  way.  No  doubt 
this  figure-was  a  portni^  a  study  of  real  fleshly 
heaaty  of  form  and  Urah  mdi  as  Titian  delighted 
in,  hot  we  atteily  nftm  to  heliaTe  that  the  noble 
DnchMi  of  Ultimo  WM  tiie  model.  Pro£  Thansiog, 
tbot^  he  repeats  the  oft-quoted  story  about  the 
iDu£ns  exhilttted  at  Oharles  V.'s  entry  into 
Antwerp,  does  not  adduce  one  example  of  any 
Mble  lady,  even  at  the  most  shameless  Italian 
courts,  having  her  portrait  thus  painted. 
That  d^e  Venae  In  question  was  bought  bjr  her 
baiband  proves  notUng,  for  Titian  painted 
csmbert  of  nude  pcoinits  for  the  Italian  princes 
•*/  his  time,   ^th  regard  to  the  portnutlmown 

La  BtUa  in  the  Htti  Palaoe  the  arguments  are 
*neirhat  etiMweivlmtdiheneBSee  vsso  deowtivc^ 
«ad  diffsrent  people  letthsQCVLUi  neh  di^srent 


eyes,that  it  ia  always  dangerous  to  found  any  strong 
presumption  upon  them.  Still  there  is  undoubtedly 
a  likeness  between  several  of  Titian's  beauties  and 
the  Venus  of  TTrbino,  which  may  be  accounted 
for  either  by  their  being  taken  from  the  same 
model  or  possibly,  as  before  said,  from  that  parti- 
cular type  of  female  beauty  being  Titian*!  ideal  at 
the  time. 

Thb  newly-decorated  chambers  of  the  Palais  de 
la  Legion  d'Honneur  are  now  open  to  the  puUic 
eveiT  Tuesday  and  Friday.  A  short  fpuidfr-boofc 
has  been  prepared  about  the  palace,  which  will  be 
found  instruetiva  1^  English  vintors.  Hie  new 
wall-puntinga  wherewith  the  chambers  are 
adorned  have  been  executed  by  some  of  tiie  best 
French  artasts. 

A  CAST  'Of  Oleopfttn's  Needle  will  shortly  be 
placed  in  the  south-east  court  of  tiie  South  Ken- 
ungton  Museum.  Even  there  it  will  look,  it  is  to 
be  foared,  somewhat  insignificant,  compared  with 
the  casts  of  some  of  the  other  great  pillars  in  the 
court. 

Th£  opening  of  the  Genend  Exhibition  of  Fine 
Arts  at  Brussus  has  been  put  ofi"  to  SeptembOT  6, 
on  account  of  the  adjournment  of  the  doung  of 
tiie  SabUffirom  whence  it  is  sapposed  many  works 
vrill  be  sent  to  Brussels. 

A  wxu^xKowK  French  archaeologist,  M. 
Arthur  Forgeais,  has  just  died  in  I^s,  to  the 
r^;ret  of  all  those  who  were  accustomed  to  visit 
his  little  shop  and  gain  information  from  the 
learned  and  complaisant  owner.  M.  Fo^;eais  was 
the  founder  and  president  of  the  Socidt^  de 
Sphragistique,  a  laureat  of  the  Institute,  and  a 
member  of  many  learned  societies.  His  principal 
researches  were  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  citv 
of  Paris.  During  the  time  when  the  bridges  and 
new  quays  were  being  constructed  he  conceived 
the  happy  idea  of  examinii^  all  the  dibria  of 
pottery,  &c.,  that  the  dredging  machines  brought 
up,  and  by  this  means  diaoonrea  the  leaden  talwta 
on  which  were  written  the  history  of  various  guilds 
and  corporations,  a  number  of  religious  tokens 
given  by  the  coll^^,  and  other  objects  of  interest 
relating  to  the  mediaeval  histoir  of  the  capital, 
Becentiy  M.  Foigeais  presented  e  very  rare  col- 
lection of  O&llo-Boman  pottery  and  of  fourteenth- 
century  ware,  Or6s  de  Flandre,  &c.,  to  the 
Sevres  Museum.  He  has  left,  says  the  Chroni^u^ 
(2m  Aris,  several  works  on  archaeological  subjects, 
the  plates  of  which  have  been  designed  by  himself 

Gebmait  critics  speak  ia  high  praise  of  certain 
works  that  have  lately  been  executed  by  Prof. 
Donndorf  of  Stuttgart,  who  appears  at  all  events 
to  be  g^iled  with  remarkable  industnr.  We  have 
before  mentioned  a  colossal  bust  of  Freiligrath, 
modelled  for  the  poet's  tomb  in  Darmstadt ; 
but  since  finishing  this  work  he  has  achieved  a 
charming  littie  figure  of  a  Oupid  playing  a  violin 
for  the  Schumann  monument  m  Bonn,  a  colossal 
Angel  of  the  Resurrection  executed  in  marble  for 
the  mortuary  chapel  of  Schiosa  Rheineck,  and  a 
sitting  figure,  emblematical  of  Belu^n,  for  the 
monument  to  Oomelius  at  DiisseldorL^ 

M.  LE  Babon  Davillieb,  a  writer  on  art  sub- 
jects, who  likes  occasionally  to  ramble  in  unfre- 
quented paths,  has  just  published  an  el^;ant  little 
volume  on  the  leather-work  of  Cordova,  and  espe- 
cially on  those  curious  works  in  dyed  leather 
called  Quadamadlet  dE^agne,  the  mana&oture 
of  which  he  proree  to  have  dated  as  &r  back  as  tiie 
twelfth  century,  and  to  have  been  first  carried  on 
in  one  of  the  oasee  of  the  Desert  of  Saham.  TIus 
learned  littie  treatise  on  a  subject  betraiging  per- 
haps more  to  curtbnM  than  art  appears  as  the 
second  volume  of  a  new  series  of  works,  entitled 
Bihliothique  d*  tAH  et  de  la  CuriotiU,  published 
by  M.  A.  Quantin  of  the  Kue  Saint-Benott,  suc- 
cessor to  the  well-known  Jules  Claye,  whose  taste 
in  the  production  of  such  works  has  long  been 
admired.  The  first  volume  of  the  series  was 
entitied  Cbuwrias  aur  FArt  «f  la  OuriotUS,  and 
was  by  Edmond  Bonnaffdj  with  a  frontis^eoe  by 
Jeogmnrfc 


Thb  Indian  Antigumy  for  February  com- 
mences with  a  further  instt^ent  of  Mr.  Fleet's 
"  Inscriptions,"  the  first  being  a  grant  of  Deva- 
varma's  in  the  tenth  century,  and  the  other  two 
grants  of  Mrigeswaravuma  in  the  fifth  century. 
Mr.  Bumell  then  contributes  an  identification  of 
the  more  sootheriy  of  the  two  Oharitrapunis  men- 
tioned 1^  Hwen  Thsaog  with  Eaveri  Pa/tenam, 
the  once  fiunous  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eaveri, 
Hr.  Walfaouse  followi  with  "  Archaeological  Notes 
on  Sna^WorsUp  and  the  Burial  lUtes  of  Non- 
Ar^  Indian  Tribes,"  and  Mj.  Sharker  with 
native  traditions  of  the  lustory  of  Eachh.  The 
number  closes  with  notes  by  Dr.  Biihler  on  the 
Ate  of  Hastakavura,  and  on  Kashmir  MSS.  of  the 
Mabibbftshya,  ana  with  two  anonymous  reviews, 
hj  no  means  equal  in  ability  to  the  standard  at> 
tained  in  the  artides,  of  Tramp's  Adi  OrantA  and 
of  Fottcaux's  Mdiavikd  at  .^^mtmitro. 


mma 

WAQNEK'S  "PASfltrA£." 


Von 


Part^cU :    ein  Buhnenweihfeittpiel. 
Bichard  Wagner.   (Schott  ft  Co.) 

Whatxtxb  differences  of  opinion  may  exist 
aa  to  the  Talae  of  Wagner's  music,  few  c!om< 
potent  judges  will  ventare  to  deny  him  very 
high  rank  ae  a  dramatist.  The  author  of 
such  libretti  as  those  of  the  FUegende  SoU 
Idnder,  Tarmkauser,  Lohengrin,  Die  Meister- 
singer  von  Niirnberg,  Tristan  und  Isolde,  and 
especially  of  Der  Ming  des  Niiwhtng^  is  no 
ordinary  playwright,  Wagner  wonld,  per- 
haps, think  it  but  a  poor  compliment  to  be 
compared  with  Scribe,  from  whom,  indeed, 
in  many  respects  he  diSbrs  widely ;  yet  he 
certftinff  posseBses  in.  common  wiw  the 
great  French  librettist  that  Rmnine  dra- 
matic instinct  and  that  feeling  ror  lentimate 
stage  effect  which  go  &r  to  insure  the  suc- 
cess of  an  opera^book.  In  poetical  power 
there  can  be  no  comparison  between  the  two 
writers.  Scribe  simply  ^nts  together  verses 
for  music,  and  in  reading  his  libretti,  it  is 
the  BkUfuUy-oonstructed  plot  rather  than 
the  diction  which  interests ;  while  Wagner's 
music-dramas  may  be  read  and  enjoyed 
&om  a  purely  poetical  point  of  view, 
apart  altogether  from  the  music  to  which 
they  are  wedded.  With  him,  aa  -has 
often  been  said,  the  libretto  is  one  of  the 
factors  of  the  whole  drama  in  which,  ac- 
cording to  his  theories,  each  component  part 
ia  <^  ec^aal  importance.  It  ia,  therefore,  as 
impossible  to  pass  a  final  judgment  npon  hia 
latest  work  without  seeing  i£e  music  which 
is  to  accompany  it  aa  it  would  be  to  judge 
of  the  music  apart  &om  its  connexion  with 
the  text.  One  may,  indeed,  go  fisu^her  and, 
judging  from  the  experience  of  Bayreutb, 
say  that  even  afler  studying  the  music  the 
work  can  hardly  be  appreciated  at  its  true 
value  until  an  opportunity  has  been  afibrded 
of  seeing  it  on  the  stage.  The  remarks  to 
be  made  in  this  article  upon  the  poem  must, 
therefore,  be  taken  with  due  reservation. 
It  will  be  the  most  convenient  plan  to  give 
first  an  outline  of  tiie  plot,  and  aiterwuda 
to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  form  of  the 
work,  and  to  oompare  it  witii  its  {msde- 
ceasora. 

True  to  hia  e^iressed  opinion  tiiat  the 
only  Stable  snl^eot-matter  for  tiie  music- 
drama  ia  the  m^h,  Wagner  has  connected 
his  present  work  with  the  legend  of  the 
Hofy  Qnul,  whibh  plqr>  w  imp<»tant  a  part 
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in  Lohengrin.  Uany  of  our  readers  will  re- 
member that  tlie  hero  of  that  work  annonnceB 
himself  in  the  third  act  as  the  son  of  Par- 
si&l.  The  name,  it  may  be  reonarked  in 
passing,  is  there  given  as  "  Panrral ; "  the 
explanation  of  ite  altered  form  appears  in 
the  seocmd  aot    the  present  poem : — 

"Sich  Dtrnil?  ich,  thor'ger  Bnner 
'EU  wn — 

Dieh,  reinen  Thoran :  'Pani&l.' 

So  rief,  da  in  AiaVschsm  Land  er  vendiiedf 

dein  Vatex  Qamnret  dem  Sohne  zn." 

Not  being  an  Oriental  scholar,  I  must  leaye 
the  qneation  of  the  etymology  to  others. 
That  it  was  an  ^terthonght  of  Wagner's  is 
evident  firom  the  fact  tliat  the  woric  was  at 
first  announced  as  "Parzival." 

The  scene  of  the  drama  is  placed  in  the 
north  of  Spain,  in  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Monsalrat,  the  castle  of  the  Holy  Grail. 
The  curtain  rises  on  a  forest-scene,  at  day- 
break; from  the  mountain  above  is  heard 
the  solemn  sound  of  trombones,  as  from  the 
castle  of  the  Chftil.  The  King  Amfortas, 
the  guardian  of  the  holy  vessel,  is  suffering 
from  a  wound  which  refuses  to  close ;  ana 
we  learn  that  this  wound  has  been  inflicted 
by  the  sacred  spear  which  he  was  wont  to 
carry — ^the  spear,  according  to  the  legend, 
with  which  our  Saviour  was  wounded  on 
the  cross — and  which  Amfortas  bad  lost  in 
combat  with  a  magician,  Klingsor.  Elingsor 
had  himself  aspired  to  become  a  Knight  of 
the  Qtraalf  an  office  to  which  none  but  those 
of  the  holiest  life  were  eligible.  On  account 
of  some  unknown  crime,  he  had  been  re- 
jected as  unworthy ;  and  in  revenge  bad 
studied  magic  arts,  and  (after  the  fashion  of 
Armida)  had  created  for  himself  a  fairy 
palace,  whidi  he  had  peopled  with  beautiful 
women,  whose  object  it  was  to  seduce  the 
knights  of  the  Grail  from  their  allegiance. 
One  of  these  women — a  mysterious  and 
supernatural  being,  by  name  Kundry — 
had  succeeded  in  beguiling  Amfortas,  who 
had  thus  fallen  into  the  power  of  Klingsor, 
had  lost  his  spear,  and  received  from  it  a 
wound  whiob  could  never  heal  so  loug  as 
the  weapon  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
magician.  In  a  vision  Amfortas  has  been 
told  to  wut  for  him  who  is  appointed  to 
cure  him.  A  voice  from  the  (htul  pro- 
Bonnces  the  mysterious  lines : — 

"  Dnreh  Ultlsid  viHUid 
der  reioe  Thor 
harre  sein' 
den  ich  erkor." 

Most  of  what  has  been  told  above  we  learn 

from  the  conversation  in  the  opening  scene 
between  Gnmemanz,  one  of  the  knights  of 
the  Grail,  and  his  two  squires.  A  sceno  re- 
minding one  of  the  first  act  of  Lohengrin 
follows.  A  wounded  swan  flutters  on  to  the 
stage ;  it  is  followed  by  a  group  of  squires 
dragging  in  young  Parsifel,  the  culprit  who 
has  shot  the  bird.  He  is  quite  unaware 
of  having  o<nnmitted  any  offence ;  and  to 
all  Gumemanz's  questions  as  to  his  name, 
his  family  and  his  histoiy  he  makes  but  one 
reply,  "  Bas  weiss  ich  nioht."  He  evidently 
aiswers  to  the  description  of  "Thor"; 
whether  "der  nine  Thor"  remains  to  be 
seen.  Gnmemanz  conducts  him  to  the 
cestle  of  the  Grail,  where  the  holy  rites 
a:e  beii^f  performed,  and  in  these  the 
wonnded  King  Amfortas  takes  part.  The 


scene  changes  to  the  great  hall  of  the 
castle,  and  the  holy  feast  of  the  Giail  is 
celebrated.  ParsiM  is  bewildered  by  what 
he  sees,  and  on  saying  in  reply  to  a 
question  of  Gnrnemanz  that  he  understands 
nothing  of  it,  is  ooutemptnously  ejected  &om 
theplace- 

lia  seoond  act  shows  ns  Elisgsor's  en- 
chanted cBsUe,  OB  the  soutiiem  declivity  of 
the  mountain.  The  m^cian  summons 
Knndry — ^who,  by  his  spells,  is  against  her 
will  in  his  power — to  tempt  Parsiral,  who  is 
approaching.  The  bero  enters  the  garden, 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  tronp  of  maidens, 
who  by  their  blandishments  in  vain  en- 
deavour to  gain  his  love.  Knndir  then 
tries,  also  nnsuocessfuliy.  The  whole  of 
this  scene  is  beautiful  both  in  conception 
and  detail ;  but  no  extracts  would  give  an 
adequate  idea  of  it.  At  its  close  Knndry, 
failing  in  her  efforts  to  retain  Parsifal,  calls 
on  EHingsor  for  aid.  The  m^cian  appears, 
brandishing  his  spear.  Be  hnrla  it  at  Par- 
sifal ;  but  the  weapon  remains  suspended 
over  the  head  of  the  latter,  who  seues  it, 
and,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  the  castle 
and  the  gardens  disappear  insb^ntly,  and 
only  a  wilderness  remains.  Kund^  sinks 
with  a  cry  on  the  ground,  and  Parsifal, 
turning  to  her  as  he  departs,  says,  "  Thon 
knowest  where  only  thon  canst  see  me 
again ! " 

In  the  third  act  we  find  ourselves  again 
in  the  land  of  the  Grail.  A  considerable 
period  of  time  has  elapsed  ;  for  Gnmemanz 
now  appears  as  a  very  old  man.  Kundiy, 
now  no  longer  the  wild  maiden  of  yore,  is 
with  him ;  he  wonders  at  the  change  in  her, 
which  he  is  nnable  to  understand.  To  them 
enters  Parsi&J,  bearing  in  his  hand  the 
sacred  spear;  they  recognise  him,  and 
Gnmemanz  asks  his  errand.  Parsifal  says 
that  be  has  come  to  bring  healing  to 
Amfortas ;  that  he  has  wandered  far  and 
long,  seeking  in  vain  the  path  which  would 
bring  him  to  the  castle  of  the  Grail.  Gnrne- 
manz offers  to  conduct  him  to  ihe  hall,  in 
which  the  service  is  once  more  to  be  cele- 
brated ;  and  again  the  scene  changes  to  tiie 
great  hall  represented  in  the  first  act.  The 
knights  once  more  assemble ;  Amfortas, 
longing  for  death,  is  brought  in  on  the 
litter ;  when  Fftrnfol,  who  has  entered  with 
the  ki^ghts  nnobswved,  steps  forward,  and 
tonohes  with'  the  spear  the  king's  wound, 
which  immediately  heals.  He  proclaims 
himself  the  appointed  goardioii  of  the 
Grail,  and  orders  it  to  be  nncorered.  This 
is  done,  and  a  supernatural  light  streams 
from  it,  while  a  white  dove,  descending  from 
the  dome  of  the  hall,  hovers  over  Parsifal's 
head.  As  all  kneel  before  him  in  homage 
the  curtain  falls. 

Such  is  a  most  inadequate  and  incom- 
plete outline  of  a  very  remarkable  poem, 
which  as  a  whole  may  compare  for  beauty 
and  power  with  any  from  the  same  pen.  In 
form  and  design  it  differs  so  widely  from 
Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen  that  the  first  im- 
pression it  produced  on  myself  in  reading  it 
was  one  of  extreme  surprise.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  in  Wagner's  last  great 
work  alliterative  verse  was  exclusively  em- 
ployed ;  and  the  composer  himself  has  ex- 
pressed a  strong  opinion  that  this  form  of 
verse  is  the  one  that  is  pre-eminently  suited 


for  dramatic  music.  It  is,  therefore,  not  a 
little  carious  that  in  Parsifal  alliteration  has 
been  only  very  occasionally  introdnoed.  In 
its  strongly-marked  rhythmical  energy  tbe 
poem  has  much  affinity  to  the  Bmg;  but 
the  peculiar  feature  of  the  Terse  of  that 
poem  is  almost  entirely  abandoned.  Has 
further  experience  shown  Wagner  that  it  is 
possible  wliile  nsin^  a  free  &rm  to  retain 
the  advantages  which*  he  claimed  for  aU 
literative  verse  without  hampering  himself 
with  its  restrictions  P  It  is  possible,  though 
its  snccess  is  of  course  matter  of  conjecture. 
Again,  we  find  in  Parsifal  a  large  propor- 
tion of  ordinary  rhymed  verse  —  a  form 
which  it  was  generally  supposed  Wagner 
had  altogether  discarded.  I  certainly  can- 
not think  that  the  work  suffers  in  conse- 
quence; but  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the 
fact  of  its  appearance  with  some  of  the 
opinions  that  the  author  has  from  time  to 
time  expressed. 

There  is  yet  another  point  in  which,  the 
present  poem  difi^  widely  firom  Der  Uing 
des  Ntbelwngen.  In  that  work  there  is 
hardly  any  choral  element;  in  fsict,  nntal 
the  second  act  of  QdUerddmmermg  a  chorus 
never  makes  its  appearance  on  the  stage  at 
all.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  •  the  choms 
plays  a  most  important  part  in  each  act ;  fa 
the  second  scene  of  the  first  act  there  are 
three  choirs  on  the  stage  at  one  time.  It 
would  be  most  interesting  to  learn  the 
reasons  for  so  complete  a  change  of  style. 

All  musicians  7?ho  read  the  poem  will 
feel  curiosity  as  to  the  music  to  which 
Wagner  will  wed  it.  Hitherto  he  has  never 
repeated  himself;  and  there  is  little  risk  in 
predicting  that  when  the  score  of  Partial 
appeara  it  will  be  found  to  present  a  new, 
possibly  an  entirely  unexpected,  phase  cS 
its  composer's  genins.   Ebxhiecs  Pbout. 

Hbb  Majesty's  Theatre  dosed  lost  Satordaj  with 
the  benemt  of  Mdme.  Gerater.   Tbe  HoBgarian 
prima  domut  appeared  in  Lueia  di  LanoMrmoory 
and  also  in  the  second  act  of  Dinorah,  giving  ao 
much  satisbction  in  the  latter  character  that  ahe 
will  probably  be  induced  to  perform  the  role  in  its 
entiiety  next  year.   The  Italian  Opera  season  at 
both  houses  will  or^  be  nntembend  for  the  pro- 
dneticm  of  Bizet's  CMrmen,  a  work  that  .ia  doubt- 
Imb  destined  for  a  loog  career  of  popularity.  The 
Ooveut  Garden  noveUies,  Peatl  tt  VSr^niM  and 
Alma  have  both  fuled,  the  fint  partially  and  the 
last  completely. 

Thb  autumn  season  at  Her  Uajesly'B  Theatre 
will  commenee  on  October  21.  Acoor^g  to 
pnaoit snangementB the  most intetwtinflrfeatuTes 

will  be  the  revivals  of  MireiUo  and  La  Torza  dd 
Deatino.  Qounod's  opera,  first  produced  here  in 
1664  with  Titiene,  Giuglini.  Santley,  and  Trebeili 
in  the  cast,  coataiua  some  channing  music,  but  is 
spoiled  by  its  &ntastb  aud  unintetestiiig  libretto. 

The  SymphonieB  of  Beethoven,  Noe.  1  to  8,  witt 
be  performed  in  suoeesBiou  at  Uie  Oovwt  Gardoi 
I^menade  Ooneerts,  one  on  each  Monday  evening. 

Tee  new  opeia,  by  H.  L.  Delahaye  JSU, 

produced  at  the  Paris  Op^  Oomiqm,  is  not  well 
spoken  of.  The  libretto,  by  HOLHuitter  and  J. 
Delahaye,  savourB  of  op^  bonfie,  and  the  music 
is  weak  and  trivial, 

Tes  three  concwta  to  be  given  ,by  Harr  Bulnn- 
stein  at  the  TrocadSro  in  Patiii  are  fixed  for  Sep- 
tember 7, 14,  and  31. 

OoimOD's  PofyMtete  is  at  Irarlh  ia  rehearaal  at 
the  Paris  Ghrand  Opera,  and  will  probably  be  j^o- 
duoed  about  Augast  3. 
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A.  vuncu.  ftstinl  win  1m  giren  at  Brages  on 
A.iiffiiat  19  and  90.  The  prognmmo  vill  eondat 
weluriTffly  oi  FlemiBh  omapoutionSj  andent  and 
modem. 

Air  open  mtitled  Aacftenbrddel  has  been  pro- 
duced at  Mwif  fc^^^"**-  The  Oerman  erities  are 
load  in  the  jmiea  of  tiie  mane  ^ty  Heir  Ferdinand 
Laager.  It  is  Bfud  to  he  powerfol  and  dzamatic, 
and  worthy  of  being  associated  with  a  betttt 
libretto. 

The  Philharmome  Socie^  of  Hambo^  will 
odehcoto  the  fitlaath  annireraaxy  of  its  existence 
on  September  26  next. 

As  opera  on  the  sobject  of  Bolnn  Hood,  with 
music  by  Herr  A.  Dietrich,  will  be  produced  next 
season  at  Frankfort. 


WWW  nTBUCuion. 

ASibokt  (I^y,  GosiwI  Booordfaig  fa>  St.  Lnka,  CommnteT, 

*a.,<TO   (Hodder  &  BtonghtOD)  7/S 

JUuaDdar  (a  F.)t  Bjmat  for  litUa  CbOdren,  red  line  e<L, 

■q  (MMten)  S/« 

Applatao  ra.  W-i,  VroHn  Hwrto ;  %  Bohuimm,  8  volt,  cr 

Sto  (8.  Ttaitey)  «/« 

BMdatar  (K.),  HudbwA  to  Trmvdlert— Lower  Enpt, 

Igmo  (Dalaa)  16/0 

BMdcker  (K.),  Fttrti  and  Mi  BnTfions,  ISmo  ....(Dnlna)  6/0 
Br  Ml  IT  (H.),  DraggW  OfDCnlHecaipt  Book,  8th  ed.,  ISmo 

(Chnrchm)  6/S 
BersB  (V.),  Tna  StoiT  <A  Ooffs  Bemots— John  WhIst, 

Umo  (Htdnm)  S/6 

BohrUUoq  (F.  W.),  AaMOf  the  Vkmn,  ftDd  oUter  Poema, 

er  Sto  {M.  Wixd)  e/0 

Br— (J  (ICn.),  Toraga  in  the  Tacfat  Bimbeam,  fith  «d.,  8ro 

(LongnianB)  31/0 

Biit]s(J.},Anak«TDr  BdIglon,lltmo  ..  (WaidbLockj  l/« 

Cbenr  Rip«  =  •  Bomanoa,  cr  Sto  (BetiUeT)  6/0 

DaiiT  Picture  BoiA,  4to  (Ward*IiO«^)  >/0 

GibboB,  19  J.  a  Moilaoii— BBgUah  Man  of  LatUn,  or  8ro 

(Uaomlllaii)  3/8 
BMfeoa  (W.  Di>,  naottn  ol  aigbiMliig  Field  Work,  8  vo 

(LockwoGd)  3fi/0 
Bardeo  (J.  F.),  Tbe  Banc  of  Eppenfald ;  or,  the  Poor 

ClaR,a-STo  (&  Tlnaler)  7/8 

HoDter  (C).  Mediaiikal  Bentlatrj,  or  8TO....(Lockwoad)  7/6 

Jobaa  (C.  A.),  Flowera  of  the  Reld,  l]no....(&  P.  0.  E.)  S/0 
King  (J.),  UoaVa  Pabianiial  Stone :  tNtag  aa  Aooonnt 

oI  the  MioaUte  Stone,  or  Sto  (Bickers)  8/6 

Xus  (B.),  Fomt  Flora  of  Srltlsh  Bnrmat,  2  toIi.  Sto 

(W.  E.  Allen)  SO/Q 
LAmb  (C  aadlC.),T*leifiram  ShakeqieaTe,  new  edition,  8to 

(Blckera)  7/6 

I^aBlai'BBcadlngSlieatB,  tni(RiOTededitioD(Hiighes  &  Co.)  7/6 
lAtbam  (B.),  Sanitaij  Bnglneerlng :  a  Otilde  to  the  Con- 

itnieliMi  of  W<«fea  of  Sewage,  Snd  ed.,  8to  (Spon)  SO/0 

I«a  (8.  F.),  The  Bojal  Hospital  and  CoUeglate  Chnroh  ot 

SC.  KathslBe  near  the  Ton-er,  Sto  (Longmaaa)  6/0 

MdCMxihj  (J.),  Dear  Lady  Diadain,  13mo 

(Cbatto  ii  Windot)  9/0 

3leautbr<J.).Fa[TSa»>ii.cr8T0....<0batto  JtWladuB)  6/0 

HeGutliT  (J.>.  Unlej  Bodiford,  Itaio  (Chatto  b  Wlndas)  S/0 
lUr  (B.  &),  Medical  OoUe  for  Anglo-Indians.  12mo 

(0.  Eegan  Paul  &  Co.)  8/6 
ICartin  (J.),  Tbe  ChrlaUan  Ulrror,  and  other  Sermona, 

CT  Sto  (Hodder  It  Stonghton)  5/0 

KUkr  (W.  A.).  EkmeoU  of  01wmlati7,  Part  >,  ethed.,  8to 

(Longmans)  U/O 
lUM  <B.  &),  Fltawilila  «f  «  Hme  VdUj.  Sto 

(C.  Eegan  PanI  &  Co.)  8/6 
■and  (A.).  TbePnIpIt  brthe  Hearth,  Plain  Chaptare 

Cor  Sabb*th  Beading,  cr  Sto   (Pasamtoe)  9/6 

Kana  (O.  A.),  KamtlTe  ot  a  Toyage  to  tbe  Polar  Seas, 

9  vole.,  Sid  ei..  Sto  (S.  Low)  42/0 

nAM  (T.L.).Tgf^T«aarAiaetli»aUfatWRTo 

(Brooke)  S/6 

Oli|ihnt(lbBL>,LBi7  0otteB,ltaio..  (Chapman  4iHaU)  3/0 
niiw  fit  J.Tiiaiiln  BeoieBUrj  Botaujr,  newed.,  I3mo 

(Haomillan)  4/6 

OvwdHOiBMaaBdJoiqihlm^cr  ST0....(3.Tlnsl«j>  7/6 
FU«r  (W.),  BrfdMota  oC  (mristlaDUjr,  ISno 

(Ward  ft  Lock)  1/S 
ftocter  (A.  B.),  The  Uoon,  her  Motion,  Aspeota,  ttc,  new 

•d.,  CT  9to  (Loognutns)  10/6 

Pujaob  (The),  and  North  Weat  Frontier  (rf  India,  cr  Sto 

(C.  Eegan  Faal  &  Go.)  S/S 

Boe  (B.  P.),  Opening  a  Cbeatnat  Bur,  ISmo 

(Ward  ft  Lock)  3/0 

Badj&  (O.),  Lyrics  and  Landscapes,  cr  Dvo  (A.  U.  Uoson)  6/0 
Bo«h  (H.  L.),  Sketch  ot  tbe  Agricnltore  and  Peaaantry  ot 

BsetsniBiMln,crSTo  (Ballli«re)  8/6 

EmUh  (H.  B.),  Tm  Bbort  Bermoos  j/imctMi  at  Orange- 

a*w<8aDda,  ISmo  (Bidgwaj)  3/6 

Sooner  (W.  C  ).  History,  Stonctare,  ftc,  o(  Sheep,  13mo 

(Lockwood)  4i'a 
Tkgaon  (H.),  OtriaUao  the  Wicked,  an  Historical  Tale, 

o-Sio   (8.11nsle7)  7/6 

Thackeiw  (W.  IL),  Worts,  Toi.  Ix.— Virglnlain,  T<ri.  ii„ 

<r  Kto  (Smith.  Bder  ft  Co.}  8/6 

Tpttn^iara  by  the  Sea,  a  KarratlTe  «C  ttte  Tear  at  Borth, 

crSfo  (UaemlUan)  t/6 

Ton  (Ml*  (B.J,  Bocka  CTiMlied  and  Sesorlbed.  cr  8to 

(Longmans  ft  Oo.)  14/0 
mote's  WaaderlBp,  an  Antobligtapby,  cr  Sro 

(Bendngton)  10/6 
TOtoB  (B.),  Lyrtca,  SjlTaa  and  SactaJ,  l3mo 

(BdlftBon)  1/6 

Voad(&).naB«Ib  Garden,  crSvo  (Lockwood)  8/6 

Vttaht  IB.},  Mantal  Txanto  ia  Imagined  Laa£,  or  8to 

(Trttbner)  C/O 


XABU  OT  WBTMHIB. 

PAOI 

Tos  LOsnt's  CmuTB,  bj  Major  Wilsov  .  ,  .  108 
STMoidM'  Mant  Hoooa,  bj  Trot.  DowBBf  .  .  108 
Jwntu  HnxOBT  or  Boii%  ToL  111,  bj  Bar.  a  W. 

Boaas  lU 

FoLR'B  BacoRDB  or  TBI  Xkoloih  Jmrm,  by  Ber. 

Canon  Baihb  106 

Ellis'  Lifs  uid  Wosiu  or  Conn  BmooitD,  by  Q. 

F.  EoDwxLL  lOe 

Habc'b  Walks  dt  Londok,  by  H.  B,  Wbutlkt  .  107 
BBovfa  Banra  1  fanm  Jomatas,  br  IOib 

Aimu  B.  Edwabm  108 

Kxv  HoTSLS,  by  Bar.  Dr.  Inxuiuu  .     .     .  108 

(Tdbbxht  Tbioloot  110 

Nom  AMD  NsWS  lis 

Notai  or  Tunz..     .......  lis 

MAOAmrw  axd  Bmaira  lis 

Flobbrci  Lktcbb,  by  Kdma.  Tillasi  .  .Hi 

BEaem  Boon  lU 

(^aBBKmonoi  1— 

"  The  Court  4^  Lore,"  by  Bar.  Prof.  Skeat ;  Tht  Sup- 
po»td  nmft  of  St.  ZMteai  J^Mhenu,  by  WUUam  amp- 
eon  ;  SeMbl^r'tTMomekratllit  Optra,  by  W.  H. 

Stwie  116-117 

CBumiCKi  WBiOBTa  PBDoaoFHiCAL  Doccsflioin,  by 

Jajbs  SOU.T  117 

LOHD  BJkTUaOB*fl  TBSOBT  OF  BOUHD,  by  B.  H.  K. 

BoflAMgun   118 

Bonracs  Horn  (Qioloot,  MarxoBOLOOT)  .  .  .119 
OBirnABT:   Thomab    Oldsaii,  F.B.B.,  by  F.  W. 

BuDLXB ;  Hamtr  Bloohxabk,  by  Prof.  Dowbom  .  130 
BooNTifia  SodaniB :  Tax  Bktoholooicai.  .  .  ISO 
SB.  HABBBALLI  AlUIOIcr  won  ABRBTBtbr  abiedb 

Bna>HXI^  MJD  m 

IXTBBXATKKTAL  KXHTBITIOH  AT  PABI8   (BtZTB  AKD 

ooMcLUDmo  HoncB),  by  Mrs.  Mabx  Pattdok  .  12) 
AoTorm  BaPRODocnnw  of  OBoiorB  Bmeiaaa,  by 

Mn.  Ohabueb  Hsatoh  1S4 

Noras  OS  Axt  abo  AaoHABOuer  .  ,  .  .  IM 
Waokbr'b  PABBVAit  by  EaaaaxBB  Pionr      •     .  191 

Mnaio  Noos  196 

HBW  PDBUOATKBia  187 


Now  ready,  VOLUMS  XIII.  of  the 
ACADEMY,  January  to  Jm^  1878,  homd 
in  cloth,  price  10s.  OASES  for  BINDINQ 
Volume  XIILf  now  ready,  priee  2$. 

All  Back  Number)  of  the  AOABEMT  may 
be  had  from  the  commencem&nt  of  the  jm&Zi. 
caUon  M  October,  1869. 

AaHNOIBIS. 
Oopies  of  the  Acadbmt  can  he  obimned  every 
Saiwrday  morning  in  EDiNBiTBaH  of  21r. 
MK5ZISS;  tn  Ddblih  of  MoBsrs.  W.  H. 

SUTH  AVD  SOSS ;  W  UurOHB8TBB  of  Ht. 

J.  Hetwood.  Ten  days  after  date  of  pvibli- 
cation,  in  Nbw  Tobe,  of  Messrs.  G.  P. 
Putnak's  Sons.  There  are  also  Agenoiee  in 
twelve  of  the  principal  diiee  of  the  17obth 
and  West  of  the  Unitkd  States. 

VLBIB. 

Oopiee  can  he  obtained  in  Pabis  every  Satur- 
day morning  cf  M.  FoTEBBDrOHUC,  8  Bus 

Neuve  des  Capucines. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSOBIPTION 

TO 

THB  AOABEMT. 


Tbaklt. 

Tbarlt. 

QOAB- 
IBBLT. 

4  J.  d. 

a  <.  i. 

A  t.  d. 

If  obtained  of  a  NowsTendsor  «r 

sit  a  Ballway  Station 

OlS  0 

0  6  6 

0  8  8 

Inolnding  Postage  to  any  part 

Of  the  United  Kingdom  . 

0  16  3 

0  7  7 

0  S  10 

loel^dlDg  Postage  to  any  part 

of  Fmooe,  (ivaiMaj,  luUa, 

China,  Ac     ...  . 

«  17  4 

0  8  8 

0  4  4 

lAcmui  &  co.'s  PUBUcinois. 


OYPRUa    By  J.  Hamilton  Lang, 

late  HJC.  Coaaol  for  tbe  Island  of  Oypms. 

See  Haomillan's  Mtguine  for  Angut 

"  A  Tery  intereaUns  and  nsaf  oI  aocoont  of  hli  obaarra- 
tiona  and  azpatieoce.  Informatloa  coming  from  so  OODVB- 
tent  a  aouoe  will  be  aspooially  wetoome  at  the  prsssnt 
moment,  and  poUtlalans,  c^tltaluta,  and  trarelta  will  all 
find  mooh  to  mtoreat  tbsm  la  Mr,  Lang's  arttds." 

naisiiJnlylO. 

Prloe  One  BblUiDg,  Monthly. 

KACULLAirS  XAGAZINE. 

Vo,  AM,  Cor  AUOVBT. 
CoiTsni} — 

1.  A  DOUBTINO  HBABT.  By  Um  ElABT.  OhKpa.T.,TI. 
9.  HUHFFBB'S  TBOUBADOimS.  By  Junra  H.  M'CABmr. 
8.  The  FLUITIN  MUSBCM  at  ANTWBBP.  By  WmUM 
Bbadsb. 

«.  A  OEABAOTSB.  Bj  Wm  IfolBBBr. 

8.  BUSINB88  ot  the  HOUSB  ot  OOMMOKB.    By  the  BlghS 

Hon.  B.  EXATOHBULI.-HuaHBBK,  H.P. 

6.  In  the  TURKISH  BBBTICB.  By  IL  LaHTS  Mbabon. 

7.  nCAGINABT  FOBTBAXTB-TIn  0HIU>  ia  Iha  HOUBI. 

By  WADtBa  H.  Paib. 

a.  AN  HOUB  on  the  (3LIFF. 

9.  0TPRTJ8.  By  B.  HAnmRw  Labo,  late  EJC.  Omni  for 

the  Island  of  Cyina, 


TBE  BU3SIAN8  AT  SOME. 

TIBaiNSOIL.  ByTonigeniee 

TiaiirfaiiA  br  iBnnr  W.  Dtua.  Onnni  Src,  10s.  8& 

"Itwewanttoksow  BaarianUt*  and  aoototy  la  alt  Ito 
pbasta  oC  forced  enlttTBtlon  in  the  oMtal,  d  ImpsriBot  and 
Btmggllag  dTUiaatbm  in  the  prorlnoes,  with  many  slmido 
Ttrtoes,  harmless  snpeotltiona,  and  gauroas  insttnote,  we 
cannot  do  betttfUiaa  take  ap  tbe  wo^  ot  tha  greataM  oC 
BiHBlaDiiotallBti^andoiwoC  ttw  gHBtSBl  In  aO  Bnnpaaa 

lit(ca*on,IwiTOiiigenlef  One  may  Tantot*  to  pro- 

nonnoe  snoh  a  translation  sa  this  a  raoet  tslthtul  and  aooa- 
tata  reprodoetlon  of  the  original,  as  wlUioat  having  seen 
the  original  at  a  Samona  pottimlt  we  TsnUm  to  rsoog- 
nlaathBatafklngfldeBQroC  ttaaUkeBBBitaBtliaTsry  Ams 
Of  eiiaraotsrlmptiflBedt^tha  painter  on  tlia  fsatmsa  and 

axpnsBion  ot  tbe oonntenasoe  * Tligin  SoO '  (laiBiiua 

to  be  not  oolj  read  SB  a  stony,  bat  stadled  aa  a  larelatkB  of 
thA  fiaot,  so  apt  to  be  forgotten  hy  Bngliah  poUtloUn^  that 
Boato  Is  not  a  TBBt  myrt^t'^tt  of  amUtloa  and  ^nnimliMi, 
bBtaliTlngnattai)alacsaalan,wUdilB  Ukalj  to  be  oooo. 
pfad  IB  tbUB  to  soma  It  inblnas  of  ilB  owB  gnirttL" 

XUb  Av»  la  cnwB  flm,  pilea  T«  SA 

ROUND  ABOUT  FRAITGE. 

By  B.  a  aBflxnua  XOIbat. 

MAOMIUJUrS  6f.  NOTELB.  HXW  YOLUMB. 

YOUNG  MUSORAYE. 

By  Mrs.  Olipbart.  [TMi  d*f, 

ENGLISH  MEN  of  LETTERS. 

BdttOd  by  JOBB  HOBLBT, 

YoL  IIL  GIBBON.  Bj  3.  0.  MoBisoir. 

Grown  8ro.tiL  64.  [IMdar* 

UPPINGHAM  BT  THE  SEA 

SyJ.H.a  Grown  Sto,  Sf.  Sd.  [TMiAv. 
New  Bdltion,  BerlBSd  and  BnlaiBBd,  with  Ifaqa. 

mSTORT  of  ENaiiAND. 

ByBtHiH  TaoHiflOK.  fHiBtortcai  Oobtb^  Bdaad  ly  B.  A> 
iBBBKAii,)  18mo,  Sf,  So.  [JfiM  nadf. 

New  Edition,  Bevlaed  and  Bnlarged. 

LESSONS  in  ELEMENTART 

BOTANY.  By  Prof.  Olttsr,  F.B.B.,  F.L.S.  With  nonie<' 
rons  IlIoBtistlons,  foap  Sto,  4*.  Sd.  [JVffw  rcw^r. 


HABITUAL  DRUNKENNESS  and 

INSAHB  DBUNEABD8.  Br  0.  BOOSXnA,  HJD., 
y.B&  CnwaSTOkCMh,Si.SA  [A«rml|r. 


XunmuiT  ft  Oa,  Loaden. 
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MR.  G.  H.  JONES, 

8iirgeon4)entiBt,  67  Oreat  BusseU  Street,  London, 

(IVHEDUTELT  OPPOSITE  THE  BbITISH  MuSSITm) 

HAS  OBTAINED  H£B  MAJBSTTS  BOTAL  LETTEB8  PATENT 

wmt  ms  DosoTHD  PAIirUESS  inzEOD  or  adaptdtg 
ABTIFIOIAIi  TEETH  BY  ATMOSFHEBXO  FBES8X7BE. 

PAMPHLET  FORWARDED  GRATIS  AND  POST  FREE. 

II7  dear  Sir,— Allow  ms  to  expwii  ny  shMece  Uianks  (or  tbe  akill  and  attootloa  displi^ed  tn  the  coostraoUon  ol  m7  Artlflcial 
Teetb,  wMdi  loader  mf  naadmMon  nA  vttonWfan  noaDeot.  I  am  glad  to  bear  that  you  hare  obtained  Her  UaiettT'a  Bojal 
Letters  Patent  to  pioteot  irtut  I  Ui»  pflBtnUon  at  Palnhw  Dentlrtry.  In  recxwnltlon  of  yoiu  raloaUe  eernoes,  joa  are 

«tUbarbr  to  OM  i»  iuum.  B.  G.  HUTCHIKB,  bj  Appcnntnunt  SuKtton  DantlBt  to  the  Quean. 

O.  H.  Jonei,  an-  

OXTABAirTBED  PUBE. 

FRY'S  COCOA  EXTRACT, 

Pure  Cocoa  only,  with  the  superfluous  oil  extracted. 

This  par«  and  d«lieioiia  Cocoa,  connsticg  exclnaiTely  of  chtacB  Cocoa  Nibs  &om  vhich  tlie  Bnp«rflaotu 
oil  baa  bewi  extracted,  is  Btxoa^f  recommended  to  all  -who  appiecisto  the  foil  flavour  and  flse  aroma  of  Ooooa. 
■■If  invnlr  pngNm^  ttm  ta  no  nlen  <ir  mora  vfaotaKoiB  pcepazit^ 

-    Food,  Water,  and  Air,  Edited  bf  Dr.  w*wAT.Tf. 

J.  S.  FRY  &  SONS,  BRISTOL  AND  LONDON. 

Try  alflo  FRY'S  CARACAS  COCOA— "A  delicions  preparation.'* 


THE    NEW  TONIC. 


PURE  IRON  and  OXYGEN 

■without  ACID. 


PER 

BRAVAIS 


iMMttJftM»IJlHMlal.]{BvAS,18n^-"Ha3alltIte  goodeftecto  of  Inm,  trithont 
^BgetHon,  and  it  doei  not  UaAkai  Uh  tesHi."  Ltmeel,  Juno  *,  1877 :— "  Hootral,  tastelew,  a  beant 


atloa,  dWnUitt  AM 
If  pnpaianon>' 


BBATAI8'  DIALTfiSD  IBON  is  SOLD  BT  ALL  CHEMISTS,  in  Bottles  in  PorUUe 
Card  Oases,  with  Drop  Ueasnre  complete. 

PmphTeti,  with  toll  paittoalan  and  prioea,  poat  tree  on  appUoaUon  to 
BBATAIS  &  CO.'S  LOKDON  OFFICE.  S  IDOL  LANE,  RO. 


CABFETS. 
FUSMITUBE. 
B£I>IHH0. 
CUETAIH&.  : 
TABLE  UHEN. 
SHEEnHGS. 


Oar  SHOWBOOMS  are  vary  EztenslTe,  and 
ooutam  a  Choice  Stock  of  BBAWISGt  BOOM, 
DIEnNa  BOOM,  LIBBAIIY,  and  BED  BOOM 
FUBNITUBE,  in  Tarioos  Woods  and  Styles, 
BBAS8  and  IBOK  BEDSTEADS  in  great  Tarieiy, 
BEDDING,  PIER  GLASSES,  CABFETS,  VLOOB 
CLOTHS,  LINOLEUMS.  WINDOW  CUBTAINS 
in  erezy  Material,  FBINGES,  COBNIOES, 
SHEETINGS,  TABLE  LINEN,  HUCKABACKS, 
and  GENERAL  HOUSEHOLD  DBAFEBY. 


A  FURHITURE  CATALOQUB.  mTAllUHQ  650  DRAWmS  OH  APPUGATIOH. 


Newlngtoa  Ctasevay  and  New  Kent  Boad«  LcmdoB,  HSiE. 


BIRKBECE  BANK  EstaUished  1861. 
N a KSdothainptan  BnUdlnc*, Cbaadatr  I^na — DEFOSTTfl 
leoelved  at  INTBBEST  ftir  itated  period*  or  repmbla  on  dfownd. 
Ctiimt  Aaoonnta  opened  wltli  perwiu  properlr  introduoad,  and 
Intercet  allowed  on  tu  mliininM  monthlr  balances,  fto  cnarfc  made 
Ibr kceDliwaeeoiuiM.  LettenofCraditaod  OceiiUrNotea 


Hie  bank  undeitakce  the  enetodr  ot  Bacnritlte  of  CurtoMn.  and 
llMODUaotkmor  BUbofXxohaiigajDlTldand*,  Biid  Coopooa.  Btockj 
and  Rhaiet  porebaMd  and  Kdd,  and  Adrauoe*  made  thei«on. 

UOea  hoBnftoinMtUl<,exaeBtia«  Batardari  i  than  f:raa  Ute  t. 
On  Mondan  Om  Bank  U  open  uittl  *  F^. 

^■^^•^'^'•ffiSSS'fi^SilOFT.Man.^. 


DINNEFOBD'S  HAGNBBIA. 

The  U  edkal  Pnribadtn  «Br  «nr  Vorlr  Tflan  knra  approrad  of  tUi 
poe  aOtadoB  ai  the  BBSr  BSUBDT  Att 

Aolditr  of  the  Stomaofa,  Eeaxtbnin,  Htttdaohs, 
flout,  and  IndigeBtUuL; 

lMlfcawaitAmlawt*Kll«llaaliOaBtflnthw.Xaaaa. 

DINHEFOBD'S  MAQKESIA. 
WILLS'  BEST  BIRD'S  EYE. 

mi  Totaoeo  If  now  put  np  In  l  as.  Faeketi,  In 
addlllon  to  Other  dMa,  the  lalwl  beln«  a  rwlBoed 
fkerimlle  of  that  lued  fin  tlie  9  oi.  VtOutt.  Abo 
in  CUanttH.  la  bona  of  lO  irli.  bwrtny  the 
Xaaa  and  nada  Hack  of 

W.  D.  ft  E.  0.  WILLS,  Briitol  ud  LobAsb. 


LEA  &  PBREINS'  SAUCE, 

iiMk  an  MtetoM  10  AsiiPt  dto  IMMe, 
£EA.  S  nREIMB  Jbaw  mdopttd 

▲    NEW  LABEL, 


«ikM  i^rMfor*  ft  jplaeal  M  aaarv  Mb  4f 

WOECESTERSHIRE  SAUCE, 

  mud  friOoat  uhk\  ««««  ft  fftntHat. 

nr  Beti  Whtletalt  hf  at  ProprUon,  WoretHer; 
Orom  4  BlaA^tU,  Lcm^ ;  ma  Export  OttmmffentrtOtt. 
JMafl,5F  Jiiaftra<aJlMeMftrBiw*aB<at  ITerM. 

**ABaoI.UTXX.T  TUBm**  BeaAiWlTaaa. 

aent  (na  on  appUoation. 


ELLIS'S 
RUTHIN 
WATERS. 


ELLIS'S 
AERATED 
WATERS. 


"Healthjand  delldons,"  BeeAnaljwa. 
Soda,  Fotaas,  Eeltzer,  Iiemonade,  and  alao  Water  irtthoni 
AlkaU.    Tor  Oont :  LithU  Wator,  and  Llthta  and  Potaaa 
Tatar.  Oorka  branded—"  B.  ELLIS  It  SON,  RUTBIH,"  and 
eTery  Label  beawtMr  Trade  Mark. 
BOLD  ETSBTWHBRE,  and  WHOLXSALB  OF 
B.  BLIiIS  a  BON,  Bnthln.  North  Wile*. 
Lwdoa  Affenta :  W.  Bbtt  A  Bom,  Henrietta  St.,  Canodlali  Sq. 


HEALTH 

BBSOBT, 
BISHOPS-TEKJNTON, 

SOUTH  DEVON. 

ftesideiiM  baaotifdllj  ntiutad  betwaen  Davliih  and 

Torquay.  Extennve  gnmods,  braeiog  air,  firat-claaa 
Tnrkiflfa,  deetco-ehemioal,  and  other  badu;  leaidant 
medical  msD. 

For  tarmi,  to 

C.  F.  OAEPENTEE,  Proprietor. 


THE  AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCH 
COUPAKT  {ptaimtee  mtj  Watoh  sent  o«t  from  their 
Faotorr,  and  HraTBT  W.  BSDFOBD  fomlahea  this  gnaraiitee 
to  every  pnrcihaaer.  Therefore  the  pabUo  oan  niy  npon  mc 
Inc  an  accnrate  and  perfect  ttmnkeeper— 87  Rtgent  Street. 


A  MERIOAN   WALTHAM  WATCHES.— 
HBNEY  W.  BBDROKD  haa  a  Uiga  Stool;  of  ihwe 
odebrated  Watobea,  In  amy  Tariotr  of  Otvw  at  Gold;  Opioi 
Paoo  or  Himtliiff  CSmbb,  at  piiaea  trou  U.  U.  to  S0I.-~d7  Besnt 
BtreoL  PrleeUatafrea. 


AMEBIOAN  WALTHAM  WATCHES.— 
A^  Fall  Plate,  L»««r>noTaD>aat,Jewenad,8tronsr and aarrtoA* 
aUa,  In  Bterliar  SQnr,  Open  Faoe,  Crygtol  Caae,  U.  St.— Sent 
fna.  «1A  gaanataa,  lag  WOIKX  W.  BBDnUD,  S7 
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SATURDAY,  AUGUST  lOf  1878. 
ITo.  S27,  New  Seriet, 


Thi  Kditob  cannot  undertake  to  return,  or 
to  oorrupond  wUh  the  vrriiert  of,  reie4sted 

It  is  particulaTly  requested  that  all  Irttsiness 
leitert  regarding  the  supply  of  the  paper, 
te-,  may  he  addressed  to  the  Publuhbs, 

and  not  to  the  Sdtto^. 


LITERATURE. 

The  Oold  Mines  of  Midian  and  the  ruined 
Midianite  Cities.  A  Fortnight's  Tonr  in 
JITorth-'Westem  Arabia.  By  Bichard  F. 
Barton.    (0.  Kegan  Paul  &  Co.) 

Captaih  Bubton's  second  Kod  reoent  expedi- 
tion to  Midian  has  rendered  this  rolame  anti- 
quated so  far  as  regards  the  important  prac- 
tical qnestion  as  to  whether  the  region  of 
which  it  treats  contains  gold  and  other  mine- 
n\s  in  suf&cieat  quantity  to  repay  the  expense 
of  wolfing.  His  second  visit  oocnpied  more 
time  and  covered  more  ground  thaa  the 
first,  and  its  discoveries  have  been  more  ex- 
tensive if  not  more  important.  Both  visits 
have  indicated  the  existence  of  gold,  silver, 
copper,  tan,  lead,  and  turquoise  nnnes,  to- 
gether with  large  dqrasito  of  sulphur,  salt- 
petre,  and  ot^er  valuable  minenus.  Until 
the  immense  quantity  of  specimens  which 
he  has  brooght  away  with  him  have  been 
thoroogbly  examined,  and  a  report  of  his 
new  diacoreries  has  been  made  public  under 
his  own  hand,  it  would  be  premature  to 
attempt  any  land  of  judgment  as  to  what 
the  land  of  Hidiau  may  yet  prove  as  a  field 
of  minraal  treasure. 

It  by  no  means  follows,  however,  that 
this  bo(^  on  Midian  is  superseded  by  its 
anther's  later  discoveries.  Little  more  than 
a  year  has  elapsed  since  lus  first  visit  to 
thai  country  •  and  the  volume  beibre  us  con- 
tains not  only  a  interesting  accoui^  of 
thafc  visit  and  of  the  circumstonces  which 
led  to  it,  but  also  elaborate  and  learned  dis- 
qnisxtions  on  the  country  itself  and  on  its 
history.  Here  we  have  the  carious  instance 
of  a  country  which  had  become  almost  en- 
tirely a  terra  incognita,  thongh  lying  within 
a  few  days'  steam  of  Marseilles,  suddenly 
presenting  itself  to  public  notice  with  an  ex- 
tensive ancient  history,  besides  ui^nt  de- 
mands on  modem  engineering  and  financial 
enterprise.  Many  a  wistful  glance  had  no 
doubt  been  cast  up  the  desolate  shores  of 
the  Gulf  of  AkabMi,  from  Ha  entrance  to 
tiia  Onlf  of  Suez,  and  to  the  wild  Arabian 
ooasi  ninning  ^wn  towards  the  Hejjaz. 
Bnt  the  OtnU  of  Ahabah  led  nowhere ;  it 
vsa  out  of  Uie  way  of  modem  navigators, 
and  tbe  few  trsvellers  and  the  surveyors  of 
tiie  Twjimn  navy  who  have  visited  this  coast 
within  the  present  century  appear  to  have  al- 
most entireIyoverIooh»d  its  mineral  treasures. 
This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  considering 
the  heavy  work  which  Captain  Moresby, 
Ijientenant  Careless,  and  ihe  other  surveyors 
had  to  accomplish,  and  the  jealousy  and 
daoMTs  which  the  aeoomplisbed  travellers 
WaBm  and  BfippeQ  had  to  encounter. 


Captain  Burton  heard  of  the  gold  of  Midian 
when  on  his  visit  in  disguise  to  Mecca  so  far 
back  aa  1853 ;  bnt,  being  discouraged  by 
officialdom  in  prosecuting  the  subject,  he 
kept  bis  information  to  himself  for  future 
use,  while  he  occupied  himself  in  discover- 
ing the  Lake  Region  of  Central  A6*ica  and 
making  many  other  adventurous  journeys. 
Only  last  year  did  he  return  to  this  im- 
portant subject,  and  obtain  permission  and 
aid  from  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  to  pay  a  visit 
to  the  mining-cities  of  Midian.  The  volume 
recording  that  visit  will  prove  rather  a 
tough  morsel  for  the  ordinaty  reader.  On 
Uiis  occasion  Gaptun  Burton  outdoes  him- 
self in  bringing  obscufe  learning  to  illus- 
trate his  subject.  Vivid  and  picturesque 
passages  these  are,  but  when  the  British 
financier  turns  eagerly  to  the  chapter,  "How 
the  Gold  was  Found,"  it  is  too  bad  to  give 
him  so  little  information  on  that  point  and 
to  plunge  him  into  details  like  the  follow- 
ing :— 

"  ^undany  confioes  himself  to  mentioning  a 
few  mining  Bites  in  Nagd,  and  even  in  these  bis 
accounts  are  incomplete.  At  Tbachb  (Sakhb),  Id 
the  Kiiab  country,  gold  and  white  'Agyg  (agates) 
are  found  (Tm.,  i.,  920).  There  was  also  a  gold 
mine  at  HimdrDhaiyya  (Ym.,  ii.,  324)j  and  another 
at  Chazba  {Khatbd),  poaeibly  the  same  as  the  'Agyg 
di^:ing  (Ym.,  ii.,  4w),  A  doubtful  placer  appears 
to  have  been  at  al-YfiAu  (Ym.,  iii.,  763)." 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  Captain 
Barton  does  not  desire  to  give  too  precise  in- 
formation with  r^furd  to  the  fields  of  Midian, 
or  thinks  it  expedient  to  veil  it  in  a  cloud  of 
learning.  He  has  had  a  good  deal  of  experi- 
ence of  the  sic  V08  non  vobis  principle  which 
is  enforced  so  rigorously  upon  many  of  tbe 
really  great  men  of  this  country  in  the  pre- 
sent age,  while  every  noisy  charlatan  and 
useless  rouUmer  is  freely  admitted,  and 
almost  invited,  to  reap  the  benefits  of  their 
labours  and  discoveries.  Many  people  will 
be  surprised  at  tbe  amount  of  ancient 
information  which  oar  author  has  disin- 
terred with  regard  to  the  land  of  gold, 
and  even  scholars  will  view  it  with  respect ; 
but  it  somewhat  interferes  with  the  read- 
ability of  the  book.  There  are,  however, 
many  interesting  and  some  charming  pages 
intelligible  to  all.  We  find  nothing  equal  to 
the  intensely  vivid  descriptions  of  the  Bicd 
Sea  and  its  adjacent  waters  and  shores  con- 
tained in  the  author's  Pilgrimage  in  Mecca 
Bt-nA.\i\s  First  Footsteps  in  East  Africa;  but 
these  were  unsurpassed  in  brilliancy,  even 
Eothen  containing  nothing  superior  to  their 
descriptions  both  of  scenery  and  of  humanity. 
Still,  the  occasional  glimpses  we  have  of  what 
Carlyle  would  call  glorious  islets  in  his  haze 
of  learning  show  that  it  is  not  so  much  that 
Captain  Burton's  hand  has  lost  its  cunning 
as  that  his  will  has  made  what  we  deem  an 
erroneous  choice.  However,  as  Midian  is 
onphatically  a  new  snhieot  to  ns  modems,  it 
may  be  as  well  that  all  the  knowledge  re- 
garding it  should  be  gathered  together  by 
so  accomplished  a  student. 

Even  the  pages  of  this  work  devoted  to 
Lower  Egypt  will  be  found  very  interesting, 
proceeding  as  they  do  from  one  who  has  so 
frequently  renewed  his  early  and  intimato 
acquaintance  with  that  country  and  with  its 
people,  and  who  has  carefully  watohed 
the  pn^ress  it  has  made  during  the  Isat 


quarter  of  a  centuiy.  Alexandria  at  last 
finds  a  defender  and  even  a  laudator,  who 
justly  remarks  that  in  order  to  appreciate 
that  town  we  should  judge  of  tbe  impression 
it  makes  when  we  come  upon  it  from  the 
land  side  and  not  from  the  sea  fresh  from 
the  cities  of  Europe.  A  statistical  note  upon 
this  city  contains  some  useful  figures  with 
regard  to  recent  changes  in  the  Nile  valley. 
The  changes  in  Cairo  are  also  described. 
Suez  is  presented  with  a  new  climate, 
caused  by  a  perennial  indraught  of  cool  air 
from  the  Mediterranean,  and  surprising  the 
oldest  inhabitant  by  such  a  phenomenon  as  a 
sprinkling  of  snow  on  Jabel  At&beh ;  and  it 
promisra  to  be  soon  blessed  with  a  regular 
sanitarium  3,000  fbet  high  in  the  moni^ains 
of  the  Lower  Thebais. 

The  appearance  of  the  mountains  of  Mi- 
dian was  a  snprise  and  delight  after  tbe  Suez 
coast. 

"  The  first  aspect  of  Midian  is  majestic  and 
right  well  suited  to  the  heroic  Bedouin  race  that 
once  owned  tbe  land.  Beyond  the  ffolden  cushions 
which,  embroidered  with  emerald  green,  line 
the  shore,  rise  flat-topped  sand-baaha  and  peaky 
lulloeks  of  arenaceonB  stone,  boUi  fbnnations 
sprinkled  and  riveted  with  daik  jvimaries  and, 
especially,  with  weathered  fragments  of  ruddy 
porpbTTr.  Inland  Ihey  become  fort-hills  umilarly 
metalled,  but  painted  purple-hrowii  by  the  inter- 
vening atmoapnere.  The  picture's  towering  back* 
ground,  amethTstine  with  blue  etherial  distances, 
here  lit  up  with  golden  glow,  there  shaded  with 
violet  Btnpes;  naked  and  barren,  still  goi^eous 
and  beautiful  aa  each  feature  stan^  clear,  distinct, 
and  fantaatacaUy  cloven  against  the  bright  plain 
of  the  cloudless  sky, — is  a  wall,  apparently  con- 
tinuous, ranging  between  6,000  and  0,000  feet 
above  the  searlevel." 

Tbe  various  mountains  and  valleys  of  this 
splendid  range  are  minutely  described  in  the 
fifth  and  fbflowing  chapters,  and  so  as  to 
suggest  that  MidiftTi  may  bare  considerable 
attractions  as  a  place  of  residence,  apart 
from  its  gold,  though  those  "heroic 
Bedouins  "  are  a  slight  drawback,  and  we  do 
not  quite  knew  what  to  say  of  "  water  made 
hardly  potable  by  sulphur  and  Epsom." 
As  to  the  auriferous  condition  of  the 
country.  Captain  Burton  soon  came  to  the 
following  conclusion  : — ■ 
"  The  Land  of  Midian  is  at  present,  in  fact,  much, 
like  California,  when  the  pick-and-pan  men  had. 
done  their  work:  she  is  still  wealthy,  but  her 
stage  is  that  when  machinery  must  take  the  place 
of  the  human  arm.  I  by  no  means  despair  of 
finding  vir^n  re^ons  where  the  gold  grain  or 
gnnulated  gold  still  lingers;  but  they  evidently - 
will  not  lie  within  hail  of  the  coast.*' 

The  Midianitos  are  described  as  having 
olive-coloured  skins,  tolerably  straight  fea- 
tures, and  lithe,  active  figures.  Their  eyes 
are  so  strong  and  piercing  that  they  saw 
better  with  the  naked  organ  than  the 
Egyptian  officers  did  with  binocular  glasses. 
They  are  not  cleanly,  bnt  the  pure  air  makes 
them  cheerful  and  even  merry  ;  they  never 
tell  a  lie,  and  when  they  detect  one  their 
confidence  in  the  speaker  is  gone  for  ever. 

Thongh  the  reader  may  at  first  sight  be 
deterred  irom  entering  into  this  volume  by 
tbe  learning  with  whicn  it  bristles,  a  little 
courage  will  soon  convince  him  that  it  is 
full  of  interest,  and  it  conteins  an  enormous 
amount  of  compressed  information  of  all 
kinds.  Andbew  Wilson. 
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A  EitUny  of  the  Witehee  of  Senfnwshire.  A 
New  Edition.   (Fftuley :  Alex.  Qardner.) 

The  present  is  an  age  of  reprints.  The 
appreciative  {bombings  of  saocesBiTe  graera. 
tions  have  almost  annihilated  many  works 
which  the  student  desires  to  consult,  bnt' 
reprodactions,  when  undertaken  without 
judgment,  are  ttnsatis^tory.  There  are 
many  cases  in  which  it  is  a  sheer  waste 
of  paper  and  type  to  reprint.  A  judicious 
chronicler  who  knows  ihe  value  of  modem 
time  will  produce  work  fiu*  more  satisfactory 
said  instructive  than  the  most  expert  tran- 
smber.  This  isespeciallythe  case  with  works' 
appesUng  to  popular  support,  and  applies 
with  mnch  &roe  to  the  vohime  before  us.  It 
is  a  reprint  of  a  reprint^  and  in  place  of  a 
ooneise  and  intelligible  narrative  we  have  a 
patchwork  of  doonments  varying  in  age  and 
importance.  We  have  an  eztraot  &om  Sir 
George  Mackenzie  respecting  witchcrafir ; 
then  an  account  of  the  bewitching  of  Sir 
George  Maxwell  of  Pollock,  extracted  from 
Cranmrd's  Uetijrewahwe ;  the  narrative  of 
Christian  Shaw,  partly  reprinted  from  the 
tract  printed  at  Edinbui^b  in  1698,  but  with 
additional  excerpts  &om  various  sources; 
and,  lastly,  extracts  from  the  poll-tax  rolls 
relating  to  the  dramaiiU  pergonae  of  the 
last-named  case.  The  extracts  from  the 
F^trjrte^  Records  are  given  in  the  Intro* 
Auction.  The  rosnlt  of  this  very  nusoellaneous 
•namgemaat  is  perpleziDg.  Hackensie's 
.treatise  luB  no  speoiai  relevanee  to  Ben&ew- 
syre^  though  it  is  not  without  intemt  of 
its  own. 

The  earliest  notice  of  witchcraft  in  Ren- 
fiewshire  is  in.  1661,  when  William  Suther- 
land was  hired  (we  use  his  own  words)  "  to 
execute  a  witch  and  to  cleanse  chimney- 
heads,  whereby  I  gained  somewhat  for  live- 
lihood "  (p.  210).  The  name  and  all  parti- 
culars of  the  "crime*'  ai  his  viotim  have 
been  lost. 

Sir  (George  Maxwell  in  1676  was  ill  with 
*'  a  hot  and  fiery  distemper,"  for  which  the 
physicians  bled  him.  He  suffered  great 
pain  in  his  right  side  for  seveb  weeks.  The 
sog^festion  that  he  was  bewitched  came  from 
a  very  unlikely  source.  A  "  young  dumb 
girl,"  named  Janet  Douglas,  who  had  re- 
cently oome  to  Pollok-town,  but  from 
whence  nobody  knew,  having  made  the  ac- 
■quaintance  of  we  knight's  daughters,  "told  " 
them  that  a  certain  widow  hwL  an  image  of 
Sir  Qeorge  in  a  hole  behind  the  fire.  His 
pains  were  caused  by  pins  thrust  into  this 
effigy.  Accompanied  by  two  servants,  the 
dumb  girl  went  to  the  mdow'a  cottage,  and, 
putting  her  hand  into  the  place  spewed, 
brought  out  the  nmwlaemm.  The  aocused 
very  naturally  said  that  it  "  was  the  deed  of 
the  dumb  girl."  A  second  image  was  found 
in  tiie  house  of  the  eldest  son  m  the  accused 
woman.  His  younger  sister  was  ^pamntly 
frightened  into  a  ridionlons  confession,  from 
wmch  she  afterwards,  for  a  time  at  least, 
drew  back  (p.  43).  A  third  image  was 
found  under  the  woman's  bolster  in  the 
prison.  All  three  were  indicated  by  the 
dumb  girl.  In  the  end  six  persons  were 
apprehended,  three  of  whom  confessed  their 
gmlt.  With  the  exception  of  the  girl 
Annabel  Stewart  the^  were  burnt  to  death. 
A  natural  enquiry  is  as  to  the  means  by 


which  the  dumb  girl  mam^ed  to  make  these 
OMnmnnioations  to  the  Mucwell  household. 
She  ^terwards  reoovered  her  speech  partially 
and  pretended  to  "understand  the  Itfitin 
tongue,  whuih  she  never  learned."  She  had 
a  short  and  easy  method  of  dealing  with 
those  who  presumed  to  doubt  her  preten- 
sions. This  was  to  launch  against  them 
the  terrible  accusation  of  being  witches. 
She  was  ultimately  transported.  That  men 
and  women  should  be  condemned  to  death 
on  the  testimony  of  such  a  clumsy  impostor 
is  a  fact  only  equalled  in  strangeness  by  the 
'*  confessions "  of  some  of  the  accused. 
From  these  it  appeara  that  the  devil,  whose 
name  is  Ejoal,  is  a  black  man  with  a  cloven 
foot,  weanng  a  blueish  band  and  white  hand- 
oufls ;  he  "  has  hoggers  on  his  legs  without 
shoes,"  and  a  voice  that  ia  hough  and  gouMtia 
(p.  48). 

The  best  known  of  the  Benfrewshire 
cases  is  that  of  Christian  Shaw,  a  sharp 
and  apparently  forward  child  of  eleven,* 
who  incurred  the  loudly-expressed  anger  of 
a  servant  whom  she  had  accused  of  pilfer- 
ing. Shortly  after  the  child  was  seized 
with  hysterical  intermittent  convulsions  of 
great  violence.  This  was  in  August,  1696, 
and  the  physicians  promptly  and  of  course 
ineffectually  bled  her.  In  the  course  of  the 
fits  she  ejected  from  her  mouth  quantities  of 
hair,  feathevs,  bones,  o<»l,  pins,  and  similar 
objeotS}  "  BO  dry  that  they  appeared  not  to 
have  come  out  of  her  stomach  "  (p.  146). 
It  was  oleariy  a  case  of  possession,  and  as 
thelittie  maid  appeared  to  see  and  speak  to  m- 
visibkpersons  whom  she  named  they  were  ao- 
cnsedof havingbewitchedher.  Thebonndsffy 
line  between  disease  and  deoeption,  although 
an  uncertain  one,  must  repeatedly  have  been 
crossed.  Thus,  when  the  sheriff  came  to 
see  her,  she  continued  a  dialogue  with  an 
imM^nary  interlocutor  in  which  she  de- 
Bcrioed  the  o£Scial  and  his  maoer,  while  pro- 
fessing she  could  neither  see  ia.m  nor  fe^ 
his  hahd  which  rested  in  her  own.  As  she 
&eely  named  the  invisible  persona  who  were 
supposed  to  be  torturing  her,  they  were 
not  nnnatorally,  in  the  then  state  of  popular 
belief^  considered  as  in  league  with  the 
powers  of  Hell,  One  was  a  bcnr  not  twelve 
years  old  I  The  girl  heard  the  devil  an- 
nounce that  a  minister  whom  she  was  going 
to  hear  would  lose  his  peruke  and  breiuc  hut 
neck.  Neither  accident  happened  ;  but  then 
Satan  was  a  liar  from  the  beginning.  One 
day  she  had  a  fit  in  which  blood  was  ejected 
from  her  mouth.  This,  which  at  first  was 
thought  to  be  part  of  her  torment,  proceeded 
&om  the  loss  o£  a  tooth.  She  saw  spectres 
— among  them  the  devil  "  in  the  shape  a 
gentleman."  Then  a  glove  that  she  dropped 
was  seen  to  be  placed  in  her  hand  again  by 
some  invisible  agent.  The  bewitching  of 
the  laird  of  Bargarran's  daughter  was  the 
subject  of  a  jndicul  enquiry.  Lawyers  and 
parsons  were  equally  anxious  about  her. 
The  Church  prayed  for  her,  and  the  Law 
murdered  those  whom  she  accused.  S<Hne 

*  The  chi«f  aothoritj  for  the  case  of  Christian 
Skutw  ia  a  Trut  HaerainKof  tkt  Sufftringenf  a  Yowtg 
Qiii.  .  .  .  (Ediabiugh,  1698).  This  wu  reprinted 
at  London  in  the  same  jtai,  with  the  title  of  8ada- 
cismui  Debellaiut^  end  is  now  extremely  scarce. 
It  difiEers  verbally  from  the  Faielej  reprint,  which  at 
p.  60  makes  nonsenee  of  a  passage  hy  the  misplace* 
meat  of  a  comma. 


of  these  confessed  the  crimes  that  were 
suggested  to  them  by  the  questions  of  thea 
examiners.  A  girl  of  seventeen  acknow- 
ledged having  bmn  introduced  to  the  devil 
In  her  erandmother,  and  was  present  when 
the  rnn^eF  of  a  c^d  and  the  Mstnicti<m  of 
Christian  Shaw  were  decided  nptm.  To 
prevent  the  witches  from  confessing, 
the  devil  gave  them  a  piece  of  an  un- 
christened  child's  livei"  to  eat.  Twenty- 
four  were  accused  of  complicity  in  the 
attempt  to  kill  Christian  Shaw  by  witchcraft : 
five  of  them  confessed  their  guUt,  and  seven 
of  them  were  condemned  to  the  flames. 
It  was  ni^d  t^instone  of  the  accused  that 
she  enquired  the  age  of  some  of  Bargarran's 
children,  and  against  another,  that  he  wept 
at  the  charge  brought  against  htm  (pp.  151, 
154).  The  epidemic  nsSmre-  of  the  delusion 
is  oniionaly.Bhown  by  the  fiewt  that  a  pritoner 
in  Ludiinan,  who  was  not  inculpated,  averred 
that  he  also  had  been  present  at  the  witebes' 
meeting  when  the  tormenting  of  Ghristiam 
Shaw  was  in  debate.  Thereara  some  inter> 
esting  facts  connected  With  the  ^ter.life  of 
the  bewitched  girl,  who  -Sifterwards  became 
the  wife  of  Mr.  John  Miller,  parish  minuter 
of  Eilmanrs,  who  died  when  on  a  visit  to 
Bai^rran,  about  1721.  Having  acquired 
dextorily  in  i^inning  fine  yaiii,  she  began  to 
manu&otore  it  into  tiiread,  which  soon  came 
into  repute.  Some  of  it,  taken  Yxj  Lady 
Blantyre  to  Bath,  was  probably  the  first 
Soot(»i-made  tiiread  tiiat  onssed'tiis  T?rbed. 
The  Bai-garram  fiunily  obtained  infonoKticm 
aa  to-tfae  Dntoh  methods,  and  as  i2ie  laiow- 
ledge  of  the  processes  spread  ibfr  indiutrf 
increased.  A  Mr.  Pollock,  baaing  himseu 
on  the  Bargarran  processes,  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  great  thread-manofaotare  hj 
which  Paisley  has  since  been  distingni^ed. 

It  is  surely  a  curious  example  of  the  ro- 
mance of  commerce,  that  one  of  our  modem 
industries  shohld  owe  its  origin  to  the  "daA 
lassie"  whose  diseased'  imaginings  con- 
demned seven  mnooent  persons  to  a  shun^d 
death.   .  Willuu  E.  A.  AxGX. 


THE  DANISH  WAE  OF  1624-1626. 

Der  niederaOehgiech'ddmBche  Krieg.  Von  J, 
0.  Opel.  Zweiter  Band.  Der  danische 
Krieg  1624-1626.  (Magdeburg.) 

The  appearance  of  Christian  IV.  on  the  sta^ 
of  the  Thirty  Years*  War  was  intermediate 
between  those  two  periods  which  bave  of  late 
years  engaged  the  special  iattention  of  histo- 
rians. The  Elector  Palatine  was  already  ex^ 
polled  from  Oermany,  and  O^stavus  Adi^hTts 
had  not  yet  landed  in  Fomeraniai  Oar 
only  full  account  of  the  events  from  1625  to 
1629  has  been  supplied  by  Jahn,  a  Danish 
author,  whose  work  may  now  be  regarded  as 
antiquated.  Droysen's  Qiuiav  Ado^  treats 
only  of  UieDaaush  Wa*  aaintrodoctory  to  tfacr 
Buocealing  period,  and  works  like  Deoken's 
Herzog  Qeorgvoa  Braunaehweig  und  Lune6iir^ 
or  Bankers  WalleMtein  regatd  it  essentially 
from  a  special  point  of  view.  This  gap  in 
literature  has  now  been  filled  np  by  Dr. 
Opel,  the  second  volume  of  whose  work  has 
appeared  this  year.  Beaching  from  1624 
to  162t>,  it  gives  an  exhaustive  history 
of  the  evento  from  tiie  battle  of  Stadtlohn. 
to  the  defeat  of  Christian  IV.  at  Latter  and 
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the  dmtb  of  Ernest  of  Muiafeld.   The  most 
pronuneni  featare  of  this  period  is  to  be  found 
m  the  intenud  qaarrels  by  which  botii  parties 
were  split  np,  ajid  in  their  eqoal  want  of  re- 
B<daUon  and  fixity^  of  parpose.    There  can  be 
no  doabt  thai  the  Protestants  suffered  more 
than  their  antagonists  from  these  d^Goka, 
DiSisnat  as  were  the  objects  aimed  at  bj 
TiUy  and  WaUenstein,  the  Leagna  and  the 
£mperor,  ibej  nndnstood  how  to  make 
their  joint  focoBS  weigh,  in  the  balance.  It 
was  otbwwiae  on  the  Protestant  side.    It  is 
one  <^  tiw  ptincipal  xoeriiB  of  Dr.  Opel's 
work  ihafc  be  baa  socoeeded  where  his  {ure. 
deoesaois  ham  done  so  lUllB,iii  throwing 
H^fe  on  ttie  discoid  and  woakness  that  pre- 
Tioled  amoagptiie  States  of  the  Lower  Sucoa 
Circle.   So  introdaeea  ns  to  the  Goorts  of 
the  Pnooes,  to  the  town  oonzuals,  to  the 
disonssioins  of  the  chapters — nowhere  is 
anjthii^  to  be  seen  bat  feebleuesa  and  want 
of  interest  for  the  preservation  of  Frotes- 
trfntispi  and .  of  tJie  peace  of  the  «mpire. 
Tho  Confederacy  of  the  Hanse-Towns  gave 
np  all  its  eld  traditions  when  it  detdared 
that  it  no  loi^^  existed  for  any  political 
ofajeot.  It  is  indeed  a  wide  golf  which 
5ttwiifl  between  this  period  and  that  of  the 
Beformation.   It  was  with  truth  that  the 
Dnteb  Ambassador,  Yosbergen,  exclaimed 
"Dmn  singali  pngnant,  nnirersiTinoantnr." 
JJoAer  thsse  cmnuustanees,  it  was  by-  tiie 
political  influences  of  the  great  Western 
Powers,  France,  England,  and  the  Nether- 
lands, and  of  the  two  Northern  Protestant 
kingdoms,    Denmark  and  Sweden,  that 
the  Protestant  question  in  Germany  was 
decided.   Opel  gives  a  strikii^  picture  of 
Chriatian  IV.  taking  np  arms,  in  part,  in- 
deed, through  his  warm  sympathy  with 
Protostantism,  bnt  also  through  his  desire  of 
bringing  the  Lower  Saxon  Circle  within  the 
flpfaaps  of  his  power.     Bat  it  is  also  to 
IV.  Opel's  credit  that  he  has  proved  more 
clearly  than  any  before  bim  bow,  firom  the 
very  beginning,  Ohris&n  IV.  walked  in 
stepe  wfaieh  were  certain  to  lead  to  failure. 
OuataTia  Adolphus,  who  saw  the  ntnation 
more  clearly  than  his  rival  for  the  supre- 
macy in  the  North,  held  back  for  the  time 
being.  Tbeforeign  policy ofEogland was  more 
and  more  restrained      the  conflict  between 
King  and  Parliament ;  Richelieu  wished  to 
see  France  acting  as  an  umpire  in  Germany 
rather  than  hdp  in  the  rise  of  a  strong  Pro- 
testant kingdom  which  would  be  able  to 
play  the  part  of  protector  to  its  German  co- 
rdigioni^ ;  while  the  United  States  of  the 
Netherlands  did  but  Uttle  to  further  the 
Proteeteni  oanse  in  Qermany.  In  the  Ijower 
Saxon  Oiicto  the  k^g  found  nothing  but 
obstadee  before  him,  ud  the  two  FrotMtant 
Electors  of  Saxony  and  Brandenburg  denied 
him  any  support  whatever.    Besides  this, 
Christian  Iv.,  in  spite  of  his  good  inten- 
tions, his  persererance,  and  his  capability 
for  work,  was  far  from  possessing  abilities 
equal  to  the  sitoation,  either  as  a  statesman 
or  as  a  general.    This  fact  appears  clearly 
from  Herr  Opel's  book,  though  he  has  some- 
what strsAgely  chosen  to  keep  the  Danish 
king's  personal  share  in  the  war  rather  in 
the  shade.    The  author  prefers  to  follow  the 
(Tents  of  the  war  or  of  politics ;  to  point  out 
TheTaoUIating  and  undecided  strat^r  of  the 
Proteetant  oommanders,  who  were  far  sur- 


passed in  skill  by  Tilly  and  Wallenstein ;  to 
picture  the  horrors  following  in  the  track  of 
the  army  of  the  League,  and  the  early  discon- 
tent of  the  Catholic  princes  with  Wallenstein 's 
military  dictatorship ;  while  he  justly  blames 
the  Emperor  and  the  Elector  Maximilian  for 
their  refusal  to  make  peace  in  1626. 

Dr.  Opel's  work  is  founded  on  an  ex- 
tensive study  of  historical  doouments ;  both 
old  and  modem  literature  is  made  use  of 
to  an '  nnusnal  extent,  and  the  archives 
of  YiKina,  Munich,  Dresden,  Berlin,  and 
Wolfenbiittel,  besides  several  lesser  ones, 
have  been  explored  with  tiie  happiest  result. 
In^mrtant  information  haa,  Msides,  been 
obteined  from  the  British  Hnseum  and  the 
arohives  of  Brussels  throngh  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  S.  Bi.  Gardiner,  from  the  archives  and 
the  Boyal  Library  of  the  Hague,  and  from 
the  arwives  of  Copenhsgen.  Unlike  many 
historians  who  have  treated  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  the  author  never  forms  a  hasty 
or  a  partial  judgment.  A  good  example  of 
his  foimese  will  be  found  in  his  estimate  of 
the  character  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II. 

On  the  whole,  by  showing  new  features 
of  character,  and  by  numerous  quotations 
from  letters,  Dr.  Opel  has  been  able  to 
increase  our  intareet  in  the  leading  person- 
ages of  bis  story.  Bat  in  spite  of  all  his 
good  qualities,  and  in  spite  of  the  aHlitj 
which  he  has  brought  to  his  work,  it  still 
suffers  from  certam  defects.  The  author 
enters  far  too  often  into  details,  and  fails  to 
rise  above  them  by  steadily  keeping  in  view 
the  leading  idea.  From  this  the  work  some- 
times becomes  rather  diffuse  and  tiresome, 
and  is  sometimes  even  deficient  in  clearness 
— as,  for  instance,  when  the  anth(»-  gives 
his  view  of  the  policy  of  France.  He  does 
not  dwell  sufficienUy  on  the  turning-points 
of  the  history  as  compared  with  less  impor- 
tant events.  We  are  not|  for  instance, 
impressed  as  we  should  be  with  the  re- 
solution a£  Christian  IV.  to  talra  part  in 
the  war.  If,  again,  Dr.  Opel  has  thrown 
light  on  the  diplomatio  negotiations  preced- 
ing  the  war,  espeoially  in  the  evidence  of 
French  influence  on  the  Danish  king,  it 
may  fairly  be  ai^od  that  he  looks  upon 
Christian  too  much  in  the  light  of  a  German 
prince,  and  too  little  in  the  light  of  a 
Northern  king.  Christian  IV.'s  actions  can 
only  be  fully  understood  by  allowing  for  the 
alternate  working  of  his  German  and  his 
Northern  policy.  The  United  States  of  the 
Netherlands  and  Sweden  had  already  in 
1614  formed  a  Northern  league,  hostile  to 
Denmark,  which  was  to  protect  the  libwty 
of  trade  in  the  North  Sea  wid  Baltic.  It 
was  to  break  this  tie  that  Christian  IV. 
wished  to  take  advuitage  of  the  situation 
and  of  the  confidence  which  the  Western 
Powers  reposed  in  him  as  the  champion  of 
the  Protestant  cause  in  Germany.  By  going 
to  war  he  hoped  to  deprive  Sweden  (and  the 
Hanseatic  Leu^e)  of  the  friendship  of  the 
Dutch  (and  of  England),  and  to  gain  these 
Powers  over  for  himself.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  left  bis  hitherto  reserved  posi- 
tion throngh  fear  lest  Gustavus  Adolphas 
should  himself  take  the  German  war  in  hand, 
a  fear  which  bad  grown  greater  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1625.  Christian  hoped  to  become 
the  saviour  of  Protestantism,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  win  the  Netherlands  and  Bngland  as  \ 


his  natural  allies,  and  in  this  way  to  main- 
tain his  superiority  in  the  North  and  in  the 

Baltic. 

The  value  of  Dr.  Opel's  work  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  increased  if  he  had  paid 
more  regard  to  Christian's  position  as  a 
Danish  xing.  But  in  spite  of  this  and 
of  some  other  less  important  defects,  his 
work  may  be  safely  commended  as  being 
very  valuable ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
he  may  be  able  to  continue  it  to  the  end 
of  the  period  of  which  he  has  set  himself  to 
narrate  the  story.         J.  A.  Fbidbricu. 


The  Ohariers  of  the  Priory  of  Beauty.  With 
Notices  of  the  Priories  of  Pluscardine  and 
Ardchattan,  and  of  the  Family  of  the 
Founder,  John  Byset.  By  Edmund  Chis- 
holm  Batten.  (Printed  for  the  Qrampian 
Club.) 

The  priory  of  Beauly  belonged  to  the  order 
of  ValUscaulians,  an  order  founded  by 
Viard,  a  Carthusian.  Viard  was  a  li^ 
brother  of  the  Charterhouse  of  liouvigny, 
in  Burgundy,  who,  wishing  for  a  life  of  ex- 
treme seclusion  uid  severity,  retired  to  a 
cavern  in  a  neighbooring  wood.  The  Duke 
of  Burgondr  used  often  to  visit  Viard,  and 
finally  founded  a  monastorv  cm  the  spot 
made  holy  fay  the  hermit,  who  became  the 
prior  of  the  new  order.  The  v^ley  in 
which  Viard  dwelt  was  cfdled  Vallis  Cau- 
lium  or  Vallis  Olerum,  possibly  because  of 
the  hermit's  attention  to  his  garden,  but 
whatever  origin  the  name  had,  it  became 
henceforth  the  name  of  the  new  order. 
Viard  entered  into  his  new  building  iu  1193, 
and  in  1205  Innocent  IIL  publish^  a  Bull 
of  protection  approving  the  regulations 
which  Viard  had  drawn  np.  Twenty-five 
years  later,  three  houses  of  the  order  were 
established  in  Scotland  throngh  the  agency 
of  William  Ualvnsin,  bishop  of  St.  Andrew's, 
and  of  William  ^  loon.  None  were 
ever  established  in  En^and.  These  three 
houses  were  those  of  Beauly,  Ardchattan, 
and  Pluscardine,  and  it  is  their  history 
which  this  book  relates.  Beauly  priory 
was  founded  by  John  Byset,  and  the 
first  docament  that  Mr.  Batt^  prints  is  the 
Bull  of  Gre^ry  IX.,  dated  1231,  confirming 
the  endowment.  Beauty  was  in  the  diocese 
of  Boss,  and  is  situated  on  a  river  of  the 
same  name  which  supplied  the  monks 
with  salmon.  The  Vallucanlians  were  an 
order  distinguished  by  their  austerity  and 
simple  and  earnest  life,  and  they  seem  to 
have  perpetuated  their  founder's  passion  for 
gardening,  for  the  gsrdens  of  Beauly  were 
always  celebrated.  In  this  and  other 
respects  they  were  especially  suited  both  to 
the  time  and  to  the  locality,  and  ilwmed  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  priestiy  class  o£ 
Culdees.  The  Valliacaulians  wore  a  dress 
very  closely  resembting  that  of  the  Cister- 
cians, and  seem  to  have  resembled  that 
order  in  other  ways.  Indeed  a  Bull  of 
Alexander  VI.  claims  a  right  to  nominate 
the  prior  of  the  "Prioratus  de  Bello  loco 
alias  Beaulie,GMferf»e7Misordinis."  ThisBuU 
is  dated  1497,  and  after  that  time  the  monks 
of  Beauly  seem  to  have  been  generally  desig- 
nated Cistercians.  On  this  point  there  is 
.apparently  some  confusion,  for  we  are  told 
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later  on  that  ChassaDaeas,  writing  in  1579, 
adTOoated  the  union  of  tiie  two  orders,  and 
that  it  was  aotnally  carried  out  by  Dom. 
Dorothee  Gallowitz,  who  was  eleotea  Abbot 
of  Sept  Fonds  in  1767,  and  who  aftermrds 
became  prior  of  Yal  des  Cbouz. 

The  notices  which  are  given  of  the  Byset 
family  are  interesting  as  showing  the  close 
connexion  which  existed  at  that  time  be- 
tween England  and  Scotland.  The  Bjsets 
were  a  Urge  and  united  family,  branches  of 
which  were  settled  in  Buckingham,  Notting- 
ham, and  WUts,  The  name  snrrives  in 
"  Combe  Byset "  and  "  Preston  Byset." 

The  charters  which  are  printed  include 
grants  of  yarions  kinds  to  the  monastery, 
two  Bulls  bearing  date  1873  and  1497,  and 
a  letter  from  the  General  of  the  YaUisoan. 
lians  to  the  Prior  of  Beanl^,  dated  1506. 
This  last  document  is  intOTestugas  noticinff 
a  trade  in  salmon  between  ^ean^  and 
Bruges.  The  monks  seem  to  hare  derired 
a  considerable  income  from  their  rights 
over  the  waters  of  Beauly,  and  to  mive 
defended  these  rights  with  a  jealous  care. 
From  a  rental  it  appears  that  the  monks 
received  4^8.  a  year  for  habit  silver  or 
clothes  money,  a  sum  which,  though  it 
was  never  altered,  never  gave  rise  to 
the  numberless  disputes  which  the  custom 
of  Uvery  excited  in  some  of  our  col- 
leges. The  Ohartera  close  with  a  "  tack  cS 
some  of  the  lands  in  Bewly,  Walter, 
Prior  of  Bewly,  to  John  wad  Alexander, 
olerka.  19  No?',  1668."  This  Walter-* 
nephew  of  Robert  Beid,  bishop  of  Orkney, 
to  whom  he  ancceeded  in  the  priorate— 
convened  in  1571  the  property  of  Beauly, 
with  its  salmon  fisheries,  to  Hugh  Lord 
Fraser  of  Lovat,  a  descendant  of  John 
Byset,  the  fonnder.  The  sum  paid  was 
13,500  marks,  as  appears  from  a  note  of  a 
receipt  dated  April  30,  1572.  Walter  Beid 
then  resigned  his  office  in  favour  of  Mr. 
John  Fraaer,  who  was  the  last  clerical  prior 
of  Bewly.  The  abbey  and  grounds  are  still 
in  the  hands  of  the  Lovat  ^nily.  In  1847, 
after  some  liti^tion  on  the  subject  of  the 
rights  of  the  mhabitants  to  use  the  barial- 
gronnd,  the  Crown  granted  almse  of  thirty- 
one  years  to  Lord  l^rat  of  "all  and  whole 
the  ruins  of  the  old  church  and  monastery 
of  Beauly,  ground  within  the  same,  and 
burying.ground  adjoining."  The  rent  was 
\l.  per  annnm.  Lord  Lovat  agreed  to 
admit  all  people  desirous  of  seeing  o.r 
sketching  the  rnina,  which  he  was  also 
bound  to  keep  in  such  repair  as  was  con- 
sistent with  their  antiqaity.  The  boildinga 
were  of  Early  English  architecture,  the 
-greater  part  being  completed  soon  after 
1230.  Soine  additions  were  made  in  the 
sixteenth  cmtuiy  by  the  Bishop  Beid  men- 
tioned above.  Of  these  all  that  now  re- 
mains is  the  church,  with  some  fragments 
clmging  to  the  walls  which  show  that  Uie 
priory  onildings  were  in  the  finrn  of  a 
square  attached  td  the  southern  side  of  the 
nave. 

The  glory  of  Beauly  Abbey  has  de- 
parted i  but  to  those  who  have  road  Mr. 
Batten's  book,  its  ruins  will  still  possess  a 
lively  interest.  A.  Tbicb  Maetin. 


The  School  Candidatea.    By  Henr^  Clarke, 
LL.D.    Reprinted  from  the  Original,  and 
Edited,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author, 
J.  E.  Bailey,  F.S.A.   (Manchester :  T.  J. 
Day.) 

Thb  School  Candidates,  a  Prosaic  Bur- 
lesque in  the  manner  of  Babelaia,  whose 
B&Ure  has  suggested  the  name  of  its  principal 
character  and  some  of  its  incidents,  origi- 
nated in  the  examination  by  an  ignorant 
pedant  of  the  various  canmdates  for  the 
vacant  office  of  village  schoolmaster  at 
Stretford,  near  Manchester.  The  income 
of  the  Bchool  had  been  improved  by  a  liberal 
bequest  from  the  widow  of  a  Canon  of  the 
CoU^ate  Church  of  Manchester  for  the 
clothing  and  education  of  twenty  poor  chil- 
dren }  ajad  in  the  year  of  the  contest  satirised 
in  the  burlesque  the  proceeds  were  sufficient 
to  provide  cbthing  and  education  fbr  more 
than  twice  that  number,  and  probably  fhr- 
nished  a  welcome  addition  to  the  personal 
income  of  the  schoolmaster.  Up  to  this  time 
the  school  had  been  under  the  charge  of  a 
mathematician  of  considerable  reputation, 
and  the  advertisement  for  his  successor  at- 
tracted to  the  village  several  candidates  of 
learning  and  talents  far  saperior  to  ike  re- 
quirements of  the  teaching.  The  most 
capable  of  the  number  was  the  author  of 
the  burlesque;  and  this  public  contest  of 
skill  would  in  all  probability  have  ended  in 
his  f^pointment,  had  not  the  exaniiner  of  the 
candidates  been  oonvicted  fourteen  years 
previously  of  an  attempt  to  defraud  him  of 
the  credit  of  solving  some  problems  in  a 
mathematical  journal. 

I7ow  that  the  names  of  the  candidates  in 
the  burlesque  have  been  foi^tten,  and  the 
point  of  many  of  the  allnsioas  has  been 
blunted  by  the  lapse  of  time,  the  interest  of 
the  volume  chiefly  centres  in  the  life  of  the 
author  of  the  burlesque.  His  name  was 
Henry  Clarke,  and  the  pages  of  the  memoir 
prove  him  to  have  been  possessed  of  great 
knowledge  in  languages  and  mathematics, 
though  his  memory,  says  Mr.  Bailey, 
"  has  been  ahnoat  forgotten  except  in  his 
native  county."  When  we  consider  that 
the  copy  of  the  work  in  the  Manchester 
Free  Uixnar  is  only  entered  in  t2ie  ad- 
mirable oataih^iie  of  that  institution  under 
the  word  Schoolmaster,  although  the  author's 
name  has  been  written  by  a  former  owner 
underneath  the  mock-dedicatioo,  weare  afraid 
that  we  are  hardly  justified  in  allowing  an 
exception  which  at  the  first  glance  woald 
seem  to  be  only  natural  and  proper.  At 
one  time — ^probably  after  his  connexion  with 
the  Military  College  of  Marlow  had  ceased 
— Clarke  had  resolved  to  publish  his  auto- 
biography and  his  correspondence  with  the 
distinguished  English  and  foreign  mathe- 
maticians who  fioorished  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  last  centnry,  but  he  died  are  he  could 
accomplish  his  purpose ;  and  the  loss  of  his 
nianuscripta  has  deprived  the  literary  world 
of  Muiohester  of  an  entertaining  picture  of 
local  life  at  an  interesting  epoch.  The  eager 
researches  of  Mr.  Bailey  have,  however, 
recovered  the  main  facts  of  Clarke's  career. 
Educated  at  the  Manchester  School  (although 
his  name  does  not  appear  in  the  excellent 
admission-register  which  the  munificence  of 
the  Chetham  Society  has  recently  pnWshed), 


he  was  obliged,  through  lack  of  means,  to 
become  an  assistant  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
in  an  academy  at  Leeda,  and  m  tliis  lU-iMud 
occnpaticm  he  paaaed  tiie  greater  part  of  hia 
life.   SV>r  a  short  time  be  travelled  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  utilised  the  years  spent  in 
travel  by  learning  several  Continental  lan- 
gnages  and  forming  friendships  with  many 
Continental  mathematicians  which,  in  later 
days,  proved  of  considerable  benefit  to  hia 
career.    On  his  return  to  England  he  en- 
tered upon  the  occupation  of  hwid-surveying 
at  Manchester,  but  soon  abandoned  it  for  his 
old  bfudness  of  schoolmaster  at  Salford.  His 
first  essays  in  mathematics  were  pnbliflhed 
in  a  local  newspaper  in  1771,  but  hia  late 
stndiee  .were  admitted  to,  and  for  many 
years  retained,  the  more  eztoided  dronla- 
tion  of  the  ImUm^  Z)i«y  and  the  Tom  mid 
Oouniry  Magatme,     With  the  abnndant 
means  of  gratifying  literary  tastes  wbdch 
are  now  to  be  found  in  eveiy  part  of 
England,  it  is  difficult  even  for  a  student  of 
the  past  perfectiy  to  comprehend  the  interest 
aroQsed  in  the  last  century  by  the  mathe- 
matical problems  and  poetical  enigmas  whidi 
appeared  in  each  periodicals.    l£eir  appear- 
ance was  awaited  witii  the  keenest  anxiety 
in  the  farmhouses  of  Cornwall  and  Jjan- 
cashire,  and  the  public  approval  which 
accompanied  the  publication  in  their  pages 
of  the  skill  of  the  local  mathematidan  at 
poet  stimulated  the  exertions  (tf  the  youth, 
of  the  wh(de  country.   In  Clarke's  case  tibe 
success  which  greeted  his  contribntions  may 
be  numbered  among  the  reasons  which 
prompted  his  numerous  works  on  mathema- 
tics, and  conferred  on  him,  in  the  language 
of  a  competent  judge,  the  proud  title  of 
"  an  inventor  in  mathematics."    If  his  liu- 
guistio  studies  cannot  be  described  in  such 
laudatory  phrases,  tradition  has  preserved 
the  recollection  of  his  wonderful  capacity 
for  the  acquirement  of  langoages.  The 
attainments  of  Clarke  are  said  to  have 
formed  the  basis  of  the  character  the 
schoolmaster  introduced  into  the  burlesque, 
as  puzzling  the  ignorant  yet  pretentioaa 
examiner  by  his  command  over  twenty-four 
ancient  wad  modem  tongues.   Euiy  in  life 
he  entered  upon  the  study  of  shorthand, 
and,  as  was  only  decent  for  a  native  of  Lan- 
cashire, especially  devoted  himself  to  the 
improvement  of  Byrom's  method.    A  modi- 
fication of  this  system  was  tanght  in  hia 
schools,  and  one  of  hia  pupils  became  its 
most  successful  populariser,  while  Clarke 
himself  published  a  work  (no  copy  of  which 
is  at  present  known  to  be  in  existence)  on. 
the  same  subject.   A  casual  reference  in  one 
of  Clarke's  controversial  pamphlets  to  the 
History  of  Manchester  has,  moreover,  enabled 
Mr.  Bailey  to  identify  him  with  the  H. 
Clarke  who  drew  iba  plans  in  the  quarto 
edition  of  the  work  on  Manchester,  pub- 
lished by  the  ever-ingeniooa,  if  too  often 
wild  and  visionary,  Whitaker. 

With  such  natural  and  acquired  endow- 
ments, and  with  the  support  of  many 
Lancashire  men  of  science,  Clarke's  zeaJoas 
friends  thonght  themselves  justified  in 
nominating  him  in  1783  as  a  Fellow  of  the 
Boyal  Society.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  waa 
then  the  President;  and  as  the  recollec- 
tion of  ih6  satires  oi  Peter  Pindar  can- 
not  rob  htm  of  his  profound  knowledge  in 
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nataral  lisfcorya  so  bis  disintereated  and  un- 
flagging zmI  for  the  promotion  of  his 
&Tonrite  pnrariibs  most  not  blind  ns  to  the 
fact  that  in  many  instances  he  opposed  with 
unnecessary  warmth  the   candidature  of 
tavans  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  distinction 
of  the  bine  ribbon  of  science.  The  discontent 
with  the  President  was  at  its  height  in  the 
year  when  Clarke  was  blackballMl,  and  the 
injustice  inflicted  by  this  act  on  the  devotees 
of  xoathematical  science  sharpened  the  in- 
▼ectiTeB  in  the  speeches  of  Horsley  and  the 
paxnpbl^  of  Maty.   The  candiwbte's  dia- 
appmntment  at  his  n^edum  was  softened  by 
hu  appmntmeufe  in  the  Bime  year  to  the 
poBilaon  (tf  PraelectOT  in  Mathematics  at  the 
New  College  of  Arts  at  Uanchester;  bat  the 
fiulore  c^»e  scheme  after  some  fbnr  years  of 
Jingering  life  drove  him  back  to  school- 
keeping  onoe  more,  and  he  continued  in  this 
oocnpation  at  Salfc^,  Liverpool,  and  Bristol 
nntil  the  Gtovemment  appointed  him  in  1802 
to  tho  post  of  Professor  of  History,  Qeo- 
gru)hy,  Ac.,  in  the  Military  College  which 
had  just  been  established  at  Great  Marlow. 
In  uiia  position  he  remained  until  1817, 
when  he  was  pensioned  off  wiUi  the  very 
hindsome  provision  for  old  age  of  a  pound 
foe  each  month  in  the  year.    His  death  oc- 
cnrrad  on  April  SO,  1818.  He  was  baried  in 
the  oemeteiy  of  I^gton,  bnt  the  tombstone 
wUdi  maiked  his  rwting.place  cannot  now 
he  ibnnd,  and  the  enquirer  is  indebted  for  lus 
biowledge  of  the  inscription  to  a  notice  in 
Lewis's  Hittory  of  Islington. 

Hr.  Bailey  has  followed  the  career  of 
Clarl:e  with  keen  interest,  and  has  presented 
the  antaqnaries  of  Manchester  with  a  worthy 
memoir  of  this  able  and  modest  student  of 
science.  In  one  slight  matter  only  do  we 
think  it  necessary  to  comment  on  his  state, 
menis.    The  burlesque  concludes  with  a 
poetic  soliloquy  by  Bragmardo,  and  this  con- 
ceited  examiner  of  bettor  men  is  represented 
as  paying  his  "gen'rous  patron  .  .  . 
with   "detraction,  firand,  and  slanderous 
wagoa."   The  name  oonooaled  under  the  six 
asterisb  rhymes  with  "  mark ; "  Mr.  Bailey 
states  thatitcannotnow  be  ascertained,  but  we 
think  that  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  iden- 
tifying it  with  the  author  of  the  poem  him- 
seft.  It  was  Clarke  that  initiated  Bragmardo 
into  the  science  of  numbers,  and  Bragmardo 
tried  to  pay  his  patron  for  his  pains  by  robbing 
him  of  the  merit  of  solving  several  of  the 
mathematacal  problems  in  tho  LaeUet'  JHanj. 

W.  P.  OODimreT. 


A.UX  Champa  et  dans  VAlelier.  Far  Felix 
fVenay.  (Bmxelles :  Typographie  Weis- 
senbrnoh.) 

THni  is  a  good  deal  of  interest  both  of 
a  poetical  and  a  non-poetical  kind  for  the 
English  reader  in  these  poems  of  a  French- 
speaking  Alton  Locke.  M.'Frenay,  it  wonld 
appear,  is  a  Belgian  workman  employed  in 
some  branch  of  the  iron  trade,  and  he  has 
g^ven  np  his  spare  time  to  the  study  of 
poetry  and  science.  The  somewhat  vague 
Snglish  idea  of  foreign  workmen  may  be 
prepared  to  find  in  the  pages  of  Aux  Okampa 
et  Jum$  V Atelier  a  great  deal  of  fiery  deolam- 
ati<m  about  ^  woes  of  the  proletariat,  a 
gnat  deal  of  vague  aspiration  after  the 


good  time  coming,  and  perhaps  not  a  little 
flonrishing  of  the  red  cap  and  the  pike. 
But  it  will  be  very  mnoh  disappointed. 
Ardent  student  of  Victor  Hugo  as  M. 
Frenay  evidently  is,  he  has  not  caught  the 
politics  of  his  teacher ;  nay  more,  he  speaks 
somewhat  disrespectfully  of politics  altogether 
as  "  aerobatism,"  to  the  practice  of  which 
he  has  no  mind.  He  prefers  to  celebrate  by 
tarns  his  daily  work,  his  rare  holiday  ex- 
cursions into  the  fields,  and  above  all  his 
fireside  enjoyments.  Indeed,  the  believers  in 
the  efficaoy  of  domestic  happiness  in  qaench- 
ing  unruly  aspirations  after  social  changes 
may  find  a  valuable  aignment  in  this  book. 
Anything  less  Communist,  International,  or 
incendiary,  it  wonld  be  hwd  to  discover. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
the  book  is  only  remarkable  as  a  social 
phenomenon.  It  has  detnded  poetical  merit. 
The  influence  sometimes  of  Hugo  and  some- 
times of  Lamartine  is  indeed  perceptible 
enongh ;  and  the  first  is  undoabtedly  re- 
sponsible for  such  a  line  as — 

"  E»nt,  lapUce,  Darwui,  Lyell." 
But  though  there  is  the  inevitable  imitation 
and,  to  a  self-educated  man,  the  soarcely 
less  inevitable  occurrence  of  a  rough  line  or 
rhyme  here,  a  bathos  there,  and  a  decline 
into  prose  now  and  then,  there  is  some  really 
good  poetrr  in  tiie  book.  The  whole  piece 
entitled  "  la  HoniUe  "  is  good,  and  the  fol- 
lowing  lines  from  it,  Hugoneeque  as  ih^ 
are,  seem  to  ns  to  lack  neither  elegance  nor 
vigoar : — 

"  Ce  corps  opaque  et  dnr,  ripognuit  an  touAar, 
Que  le  sol  en  vftin  noDS  d&robe, 
Et  qne  s'il  le  f&llait  rouTrier  irsit  arraeheri 
Jns^n'aa  centre  de  aotre  globe. 

Ce  debris  bier  encore  dans  Tabime  eofoni, 

Cette  noire  et  froide  matiire, 
Cflt  antique  timoin  d'na  monde  ^Taooni, 

CTest  U  cbalear  et  la  lom^ ; 

CTest  le  lerier  qui  prAte  k  notoe  aikle  aetif 

Sa  painance  [seaqn*  iaflnie, 
Et  par  qui  la  ponvoir  de  lltomme,  itra  chMif, 

Derient  igu  k  aon  ginie. 

Cest  la  force  qui  ftiit  avee  qd  bniit  d'nifar 

Dana  la  p^nombre  dee  osioea, 
Ainsi  qae  dea  lutteats  tordaat  leazs  bras  de  fat 

Moavoir  lea  pniasantea  machinea. 

Cest  r&me,  c'eet  le  coenr  da  eea  Unathana 

Qai,  anr  lea  rulwaya  et  snr  I'ond^ 
Supprimant  la  distance  et  dicriant  la  tempi, 

Silloanent  la  &ee  du  monde. 

Ceat  le  soofSe  embrasi  qui  tonjoorg  grandira, 

Et  ^ce  anqacl  i  p'einea  Toiles 
Un  jour  qnelque  Colomb,  peat-Stre,  cinglera 

Vers  le  rirage  des  ^toiles !" 

But  M.  Frenay  is  not  always  thus  profes- 
sional. "  La  Montagne,"  an  emblematic  de- 
scription of  Shakspere,  still  in  the  Hugonio 
manner,  is  ambitious  bnt  by  no  means  unsnc- 
<»ssfnL  "  Qabrielle,"  though  rather  hyper, 
bolical,  is  a  pretty  piece  of  baby-worship,  and 
*'  Joies  dn  fbyer"  is  a  very  well  turned-out 
panegyric  of  domesticity.  But  the  poet, 
though  he  complains  that 

"  Le  T^l  Tient  tonjonra  pa^Eor  sa  rode  sponge 
Sur  Tardoise  de  rid«il " — 

not  at  all  e,  bad  image,  by  the  way,  if  rather 
a  bold  one — does  not  by  any  means  abjure 
lofty  themes.  Avx  Champa  is  an  elaborate 
piece  of  philosophy,  and  the  following 
might  have  made  quite  a  repntation  for  M. 
Frenay  had  he  cast  it  in  the  more  difficult 


but  more  fiubionable  form  of  a  regular 
Bonnet : — 

"U  JOlTRDlIir. 

"  Lea  rivea  du  Jonzdain  d'abord  sont  anebantiea 
Et  eonrertea  de  flrara  mollameot  agit^ 
Far  le  sooffle  embaumi  d'uo  ziphjie  itemd ; 
Ses  flots,  nacre  liqnide  oA  ae  mire  le  ciel, 
Sons  les  tremblanta  erceanx  dn  p&'e  lanrier-raae, 
Hnrmarent  lenr  ebaaBon.   L'horison  grandioae 
Sonrit.   ICaia  en  suivant  le  conra  da  senre  on  voit 
8a  changer  le  tableau :  la  verdnre  d^erolt ; 
Ploa  de  flenra ;  le  siphyre  k  see  yvax  met  das  bornee ; 
Lea  flots  aonlent  mnets  dans  dea  horiaona  momea, 
Et  le  d^ert  anccMe  an  sonriant  Eden. 
ViTTe,  qa'est-ce  sinon  descendre  le  Joordatn?" 

On  the  whole  it  may  safely  be  said  that  M. 
Frenay,  despite  occasional  blemishes,  will 
take  a  very  respectable  rank  alongside  of 
most  and  above  not  a  few  of  the  poets  of 
the  Pamaaae.  He  has  in  common  with  them 
the  defect  of  being  too  occasional  in  his 
poetry.  A  wider  range  of  subject  and  a 
less  imitative  tone  must  be  gained  before  he 
can  fairly  be  said  to  have  emerged  from  the 
rank  of  minor  poet.  But  it  is  something,  and 
a  very  considerable  something,  for  any  man 
engaged  in  daily  manual  labour  to  have 
turned  out  snob  a  volume  ae  this.  It  would 
certainly  be  very  hard  to  parallel  the  achieve- 
ment on  this  side  of  the  Channel  for  very 
many  years  back.  M.  Frenay  is  not  a  Bums 
or  a  B^ranger,  nor,  if  we  may  take  bis  own 
wise  and  modest  words,  is  he  at  all  likely 
to  mistake  himself  for  either.  Bnt  he  has 
given  evidence  of  talent  and  culture  the 
exercise  of  which  must  nob  only  give  him- 
self  great  pleasure,  but  which  is  able  to  give 
pleasure  to  those  who  have  had  far  greater 
advantages  than  he  has  enjoyed.  We  should 
say  that  he  has  inscribed  himself  durably  on 
the  roll  of  Belgian  poets. 

Qeobob  SAnrrsBCBT. 


8elf-Eelp  by  the  People,  The  History  of 
Co-operation  in  Bochdale  (the  Society  of 
Equitable  Pioneers).  Part  II.  (1857- 
1877).  By  George  Jacob  Holyoake. 
(Trubner.) 

Bt  his  long  acquaintanoe  with  the  Co-oper- 
ative movement  in  its  various  forma,  and  by 
personal  knowledge  of  its  chief  centres  and 
its  leaders,  Mr.  Holyoake  is  well  fitted  to  be 
the  historian  of  Go-operation.  His  first 
volume,  published  three  years  ago,  of  the 
History  of  Oo-operation  in  Englomd,  which 
contains  what  he  calls  the  Pioneer  Period, 
1812-1844,  gives  much  valuable  and  ont-of- 
the-way  information  about  Robert  Owen, 
the  Socialists,  and  other  subjects.  The 
second  volume  of  this  work,  is  now  in  the 
press.  It  will  no  doubt  open  with  some 
account  of  the  permanent  practical  shape 
which  oo-operation  took  for  the  first  time  in 
1844  in  the  hands  of  the  Bochdale  Pioneen, 
On  this  subject  we  have  already  a  good  deal 
of  information  from  }Cr.  Holywke.  The 
volume  now  before  us  is  the  second  instal- 
ment of  the  history  of  a  special  portion  of 
co-operative  work — the  work  of  co-operators 
in  Bochdale,  and  especially  of  the  Equitable 
Pioneers.  Part  I.,  1844-1857,  published 
more  than  twenty  years  ago,  has  gone 
through  seven  editions  in  English,  and  has 
been  widely  circulated  in  several  foreign 
translations.  Part  H.,  1857-1878,  purports 
to  carry  the  history  up  to  the  present  time. 
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The  first  few  pages  carry  hb  back  to  the  be- 
ginning agaiDfto  "the  fi&mons  tnenty-eight," 
as  Mr.  Hol^oake  calls  them,  several  of  whom 
are  still  abve,  who  in  1844i,  with  281.  worth 
of  provisions,  consisting  ohiefty  of  oatmeal, 
Bait,  and  bsbcon,  started  the  Society  of  Eqnit- 
able  Koneera.  That  sodety,  in  1877,  thirty- 
three  years  latOT,  as  may  be  gathered  &om 
their  Almanack  of  this  year,  was  doin^  a 
bnsinefls  of  311,7542.  The  Co-operative 
Wholesale  Society,  for  the  supply  of 
Uie  retail  co-operative  stores  throughout 
England,  which  was  an  outgrowth  ori- 
ginally of  the  Pioneers,  sold  goods  last 
year  to  the  value  of  more  than  two  millions 
and  three-quarters.  Such  a  development 
is  worthy  of  being  described,  and  Mr.  Holy- 
oake,  in  bis  quaint  and  fbniible  style,  teus 
the  story  well. 

Mr.  Cobden  once  said  of  Feargns  O'Con- 
nor in  the  House  of  Commons,  "he  has 
done  more  to  retard  the  political  progress  of 
the  working  classes  of  England  tmm  anj 
other  pablio  man  that  ever  lived  in  this 
country."  Mr.  Holyoake  has  to  make  a 
mmilar  charge.  He  says  that  the  Chartists 
were  the  most  troubleBome  opponents  the 
oo-operators  bad  to  contend  with.  The 
Pioneers  had  many  other  difficulties  in  their 
struggling  days,  but  they  weathered  them 
all,  and  even  during  the  cotton  crisis  the 
profits  of  their  store  were  but  slightly 
lessened. 

In  Chapters  VI.  and  VII.,  "Haltinjgon 
the  Way "  and  "  The  Storr  of  the  Corn 
Mill,"  we  have  an  account  of  the  attempts 
at  productive  co-operation  made  in  Roch- 
dale, and  Mr.  Holyoake  lays  down  qlearly 
what  he  considers  the  true  co-operative 
^inoipte  and  how  far  he  thinks  it  has  been 
oarriod  oat.  In  many  accounts  of  what  is 
ctdled  the  oo-operative  movement,  it  most  be 
confessed  that  there  is  some  vi^eness  as  to 
what  co-operation  really  is.  It  has,  indeed, 
become  almost  impossible  to  use  the  word  in 
a  strictly  definite  sense.  And  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  some  change  of  nomenclature 
will  not  ultimately  be  found  necessary.  At 
any  rate  it  is  important  to  note  clewly  that 
there  are  at  least  three  senses  in  which  the 
word  co-operation  is  used. 

Tbe  otnumonest  nee  of  the  word  is  in  the 
well-known  case  where  a  body  of  purchasers 
combine  together,  form  their  own  shop,  and 
divide  the  rarofits  of  that  shop  between 
ihemselTeB.  The  Civil  Service,  Army  and 
-Navy,  und  other  co-operative  stores  in 
liondon,  so  lately  used  by  the  upper 
dassea,  come  under  this  head,  as  also  the 
co-operative  stores  mainly  used  by  the 
working  classes,  such  as  tbe  Equitable 
Pioneers  of  Rochdale  and  the  hundreds  of 
societies  which  have  followed  their  example. 
The  chief  difference  between  the  upper-class 
co-operative  store  and  the  working-class  co- 
operative store  is  to  be  found  in  the  way  iu 
iniioh  the  profits  are  distributed.  In  the 
upper-class  store  the  member  buys  every- 
thing below  the  market  rate,  and  so  realises 
his  advantage  at  the  time  of  buying.  In  the 
working-class  store  the  member  bays  at  the 
market  rate,  and  receives  at  the  end  of  each 
quarter  a  dividend  oi  so  much  in  the  pound 
(on  an  average  from  la.  8d.Jbo  2s.)  on  whatbe 
has  spent  during  the  quarter.  His  dividend 
must  aeonmalate  until  he  has  a  share  (vaiy- 


ing  &om  11.  to  52.  in  different  societies)  in 
his  store,  and  he  is  enoouraged  to  leave  his 
dividend  to  accumulate,  receiving  5  per  cent, 
upon  it,  BO  that  the  workmui's  store  con- 
stantly becomes  his  savings  bank^  and  he 
accumulates  savings  simply  by  paying  ready 
money  for  his  goods.  Here  is  a  very  valu- 
able and  importont  distinction  between  tiie 
upper-class  store  and  the  working-man's 
store,  but  as  for  as  the  word  "  oo-opwative  " 
is  concerned,  both  have  an  eqnal  claim  to 
it,  or,  as  some  would  say,  both  alike  have 
no  right  to  it. 

Secondly.  Some  societies  have  been  formed 
for  manufacturing  and  other  purposes,  and, 
the  capital  of  these  being  contributed  mairdy 
by  the  working  classes,  have  been  called 
co-operative.  Such  a  society  is  the  Roch- 
dale Co-operative  Manufacturing  Society, 
with  its  62,000  spindles  and  600  looms,  in 
which,  as  the  Pioneer's  Almanack  tells  us, 
the  shwes  are  mostly  held  b^  the  iterative 
classes.  In  reaUi|y  these  societies  are  only 
joint-stock  ctnn^anies  where  the  share- 
holders are  working  men.  The  case  is  the 
same  when,  aa  often  happens,  the  surplus 
capital  of  co-operative  sterol  is  inveabed  in 
such  companies. 

Thirdly.  "  Heal  co-operation,"  Prof. 
Jevons  tells  us,  "  consists  in  making  all 
those  who  work  share  in  the  profits."  If 
this  definition  be  accepted,  very  many 
so-called  co-operative  societies  have  no  right 
to  the  name.  Mr.  Holyoake  repudiates 
many  of  the  London  societies.  And  the 
members  of  the  Co-operative  Congress  re- 
fuse  the  name  to  the  joint-stock  companies 
where  the  share-jobluog  and  speculative 
element  has  been  ver^  prominent,  such  as 
th(»e  at  Oldham,  which  are  often  called 
co-operative.  But  further  than  this,  it  is 
clear  that  many  societies,  both  distributive 
and  productive,  which  send  delegates  to  the 
congress,  are  not  co-operative  in  what  is 
called  the  true  sense.  This  is  constantly 
admitted  by  co-operators,  but  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  getting  "  real  co-operation " 
carried  out  are  great.  It  would  seem  com- 
paratively easy  in  co-operative  stores  to  give 
employie  a  share  of  the  profits  of  the  estab- 
lishment, and  yet  there  are  many  stores  in 
which  tlds  is  not  yet  done.  But  the  diffioul- 
ties  in  productive  enterprises  are  much 
greater,  and  are  well  indicated  in  Mr.  Holy, 
cake's  account  of  the  Rochdale  Mann&ctur- 
ing  Society,  in  which  the  outside  share- 
holders, who  are  not  workers,  being  in  a 
majority,  have  succeeded  in  doing  away  with 
the  plan  of  giving  the  workera  a  share  of 
the  profits. 

"  This  excellent  and  lonired-for  vision  of  equity 
and  industry,"  says  Mr.  Holyoake,  "  loomed  hope- 
fully for  a  time  iu  the  immediate  distance,  and 
theu  went  out  of  sight  again.  The  real  co- 
ojKrators  concerned  in  the  promotion  of  these 
mills  fought  stoutly  and  steadily  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  principle.  The  ^share  list'  being 
open  to  fhe  whole  town,  the  shares  were  taken  up 
by  numerous  peTSons  who  knew  nothing  of  co- 
operatloD,  and  by  others  who  eared  littie  for  it, 
and  by  many  who  actively  disliked  it ;  and  the 
rule  of  giving  a  participation  of  profit  to  work- 
men was  lescmded." 

A  still  more  notable  icBtance  is  that  of  the 
great  wholesale  co-operative  society  which 
has  its  centre  at  Manchester.  This  society, 
with  its  turn-over  of  two  or  three  millions  a 


year,  started  for  the  very  purpose  of  sup- 
plying the  retail  co-operative  stores  through- 
out the  kingdom,  and  whose  quarterly 
meeting  is  composed  of  the  delegates 
those  stores  which  hold  the  shares  of  Uie 
society,  has  failed  to  carry  out  tiie  co- 
operative principle.  It  might  have  been 
supposed  to  represent  the  v«ry  essence  of 
co-operation;  and  yet,  now  that  it  lias 
serwal  manTdkctories  of  its  own,  it  is  unable, 
or  unwilling,  to  give  a  share  of  tiie  profite 
of  thMe  mannfoctoiiM  to  its  own  work- 
people. 

There  must  genially  be  a  liability  to  dif- 
ficulties in  any  co-operative  productive  enter- 
prise &om  want  of  management  power  or 
&om  want  of  mutual  confidence.  But 
besides  this,  experience  up  to  tiie  {veeent 
time  seems  to  teach  that  even  the  pineipla 
of  oo-operative  production  can  hardly  be 
considered  permanently  secure  exoept  in  the 
case  where  all  the  workers  in  any  ooneem 
are  shareh(dd6rs  and  where  there  are  no 
shareholders  ezo^t  wo^ws.  The  vxae^ 
which  has  hitherto  most  nearly,  though  not 
entirely,  folfilled  these  oonditions  in  Bnglaod 
is  the  Co-operative  Plate-Lock  Company  at 
Wolverhampton.  Chiefly  b^  the  downnsht 
soundness  and  goodness  of  its  work,  it  haa 
been  able  to  win  ite  way  tiirough  much 
opposition  to  a  definitely  recognised  and  iu 
Bome  respeots  really  influential  poution  in 
the  trade.  A  very  few  other  societieB  ap. 
proximate  more  or  less  to  the  true  oo-opera- 
tive  principle.  Among  these  the  Co-opera- 
tive Agricultural  Society  at  Assington  in 
Suffolk  is  one  of  the  most  important.  Bat 
though  it  was  founded  nearly  fifty  years 
ago,  oo-c^wrative  fanning  in  England  has  as 
yet  made  no  progress.  Altogether,  even 
the  most  ardent  co-operators  have  to  admit 
that  oo-operative  pronnotion  has  made  little 
way,  and  that  "  true  co-operation "  is  not 
yet  a  confirmed  success.  But  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  tiiat  whether  stores  and  joint-stock 
companies  represent  true  co-operation  or 
not,  they  have  a  high  value  of  their  own, 
and  lead  men  on  to  see  what  becomes  pos- 
sible by  united  effort  and  united  capitaL 
Co-operative  stores  have  been  fi^und  to  be  a 
means  of  encouraging  saving,  successful  in 
a  way  that  no  other  means  have  been ;  and 
through  them  in  many  cases  men  have  been 
freed  from  debt  for  uie  first  time  in  thor 
lives.  Wheu,  like  tJhe  Boohdale  Pioneers, 
they  have  an  educational  departmmt  thor 
value  is  enhanced,  and  their  large  reserve 
funds  involve  in  many  casra  considerable 
power  of  management  and  skill  in  invest- 
ment. The  joint-stock  companies,  too,  even 
the  much  abused  companies  at  Oldham, 
have  their  value  in  a  time  of  industrial  de- 
pression, for  many  working  men  found  them- 
selves combining  thci  attitude  both  of  owners 
of  capital  and  of  worka«  in  the  late  crisis. 

Mr.  Holyoake  has  his  own  way  of  im- 
parting information,  which  has  its  merite, 
but  does  not  always  imply  clearness  of 
arrangement.  The  chief  information  about 
tiie  present  state  tbe  Pioneers  is  to  be 
found  in  a  chapter  where  we  should  notlot^ 
for  it^  called  "Branch  Store  Agitation." 
Self-education  and  self-improvemmt  have 
always  been  part  of  the  scheme  of  the 
Pioneers,  and  the  2^  percent,  of  their  profits 
always  given  fbr  tlus  purpose  £»ms  an 
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honourable  featnrs  in  &eiF  work.  They 
have  nowi  ai  the  top  of  the  great  store,  a 
first-rate  libnuty  of  modem  literature  of 
12,000  Tolomes,  with  a  permanent  librarian, 
and  next  to  it  a  large  news-room  as  well 
supplied  with  reviews,  books  of  reference, 
and  newnmpers  as  any  olnb.  They  have, 
further,  fourteen  news-rooms  in  various 
parts  of  the  town  for  the  convenience  of 
their  members.  Science,  art,  and  language 
classes  have  also  been  curied  on  for  the  last 
five  years.  We  should  have  been  glad  if 
TAx.  fiolyoake  had  given  as  a  copy,  £rom  the 
TwMor^  Almanack,  of  the  table  of  their 
operatioiia  since  the  berinninff,  showing  the 
flnctnations  and  growut  of  their  boshLeu. 
If  ffae  two  parts  of his  work  are  reissued  in  a 
combined  form  he  will  perhaps  see  his  way 
io  doing  thia,  with  a  short  account,  which 
he  oould  give  bo  well,  of  Bochdale  and  the 
Pioneers  as  they  now  are,  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  are  not  so  well  acquainted  with 
the  snb^'ecfc  as  he  is.  The  Bochdale  Equit- 
able Pioneers  certainly  deserved  a  record, 
and  thCT  have  found  no  unworthy  chronicler 
in  Mr.  Holyoako,  They  have  taken  the  lend 
in  k  movement  which  is  destiued  ultimately 
to  hold  an  important  ^)Iao6  in  the  history  of 
our  social  and  iadnstnal  development.  Juid, 
as  Mr.  Holyoi^e  says^ 
"TlMTf  may  come  to  be  outstripped  in  material 
saeeeases  aod  nomhera;  bat  they  can  never  be 
smpuNd  in  the  credit  ^^^lieb  belongs  to  ftath  when 
belwrcn  axe  few,  and  to  court^  when  all  others 
detpatred," 

Abthub  H.  D.  Acland. 
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TTorfli  Waiting  for.  By  J.  Masterman.  (G. 

E^an  Paul  &  Co.) 
Tlie  Little  Loo.  By  Sydney  Mostyn.  (Tinaley 

A  Co.) 

Ingentein  HaU  and  Chadwiok  Biae.  A  Story 
of  the  Thirty  Tears'  War.  By  James 
Boatledge.    (Tinaley  Brothers.) 

Through  iAa  Shadow.  In  Two  Volumes. 
(■Knsley  &  Co.) 

ffojppy  icilh  Either.  By  A.  L.  0.  S.  In  Two 
Yolomes.  (EemiDgtou.) 

Ath^rd.  By  Anne  Blount.  In  One  Volume. 
(Bemington.) 

Most  stories  that  introduce  Indian  life,  or, 
mdeed,  life  in  any  foreign  land,  have  about 
them  a  highly  inatmctive  tone  which  goes 
fiir  to  spoil  their  interest,  but  Wwik  Waiting 
for  IB  tai  exception  to  the  generality  of 
Lidian  stories.  It  has  a  natural  yet 
tbtntrnghly  original  plot,  but  its  chief  clever- 
ness Km  in  the  foithfulness  and  reality  with 
which  some  of  its  characters  are  drawn. 
The  heroine  Ellen  is  obliged  distressed 
rinntmstances  to  go  out  to  India  that  she 
may  find  a  home  with  her  brother.  She 
leares  behind  her  in  England  a  lover  who  is 
poor  and  proud,  and  is  too  prudent  to  bind 
her  by  any  promise.  He  is  a  very  wise  and 
a  singularly  fortunate  young  man.  Suddenly 
being  deprived  of  good  prospects,  he  goes  to 
college ;  in  an  incredibly  short  time  gets  a 
good  fellowship,  is  ordained,  and  has  not  been 
ordained  amonth  when  a  Uviog  worth  1 ,2002.  a 
fearfUls  in  to  his  college  to  which  he  is  im- 
nudiately  presented,  and  fourteen  years  after- 
wards is  made  a  bishop.  The  character  of  this 
excellent  and  snccessrol  hero  is  too  cumbroos 


and  too  phlegmatio  to  interest  v£  much,  but 
Ellen,  the  victim  of  his  self-restraint,  is  a 
thoroughly  human  and  attractive  heroine, 
and  the  picture  of  Eddy,  her  brother,  who  is 
cruelly  thoughtless  and  wholly  aelf-engrosaed, 
is  a  clever  study  of  the  sort  of  man  pro- 
duced by  admiring  female  relations,  an 
empty  brain,  and  a  hot  climate.  The  sad 
story  of  the  young  wife  whose  heart  quietly 
breaks  under  the  pressure  of  this  companion- 
ship, and  the  episode  of  Major  Smithson's 
fate  with  the  tiger,  are  full  of  pathos,  and 
told  with  reticence  and  feeling.  The  pictures 
of  Anglo-Indian  life  are  human  in  their 
interest,  and  the  scenery  is  always  subser- 
vient to  the  story  and  does  not  tarn  it  into 
a  mere  vehicle  fiorpubliahing  notes  of  foreign 
travel.  Worth  WesiUng  for  is  altogether  a 
clever,  pleasant  book,  and  will  have  a  special 
charm  for  those  who  know  India. 

The  Little  Loo  is  a  nautical  novel,  and  the 
sort  of  book  which  looks  more  at  home  in 
red  and  yellow  covers  with  a  sensational 
frontispieoe  than  in  three  elegantly  bound 
volumes.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  vivid 
description  in  it  which  is  really  powerful, 
but  the  plot  is  an  unpleasant  one,  and  to  be 
shut  up  in  a  small  ship  among  the  worst  sort 
of  sailors  for  nearly  700  pag^s  becomes  a 
littie  wearisome.  The  writer  is  supposed  to 
be  second  mate  on  the  lAttle  Loo,  a  ship 
whose  crew  mutinies,  and  sends  the  captain 
and  chi^  mate  adrift  in  an  open  boat. 
The  captain's  sister  is  left  alone  among 
these  savage  men,  whose  practices  are 
revolting  and  who  seem  to  have  no  re- 
gard for  human  life,  but  give  themselves 
up  to  the  direction  of  a  madman.  This 
man,  "  with  eyes  which  shone  like  a  cat's, 
taking  no  lustre  from  the  starlight  without, 
bnt  glowing  from  some  illumination  vrithin," 
imagines  that  he  has  buried  several  bars  of 
gold  from  some  wrecked  ship  on  an  island 
in  the  South  Seas,  and  promises  to  share  the 
booty  with  the  mutineers,  but  his  madness, 
which  only  revealed  itself  on  this  one  point  at 
starting,  rapidly  develops  into  dangerous 
insanity.  The  second  mate,  of  course,  con- 
stitutes himself  the  champion  of  the  cap- 
tain's sister,  and  brings  her  safely  to  land 
through  a  series  of  hair-breadth  escapes. 
Those  who  look  for  thrilling  adventure  and 
accumulated  horrors,  and  are  not  too  par- 
ticular about  refinement  of  style,  will  find 
the  LitUe  Loo  suit  them  admirably. 

A  story  which  is  bold  enough  to  portray 
within  its  limits  Wallenstein,  Ferdinand, 
Gustavns  Adolphus,  BichelieUj  Charlra  I., 
Prince  Rupert,  and  Oliver  Cromwell  as 
some  of  its  actual  dramatis  personae  tennot 
be  expected  to  make  much  distinction 
between  its  portraite  or  to  have  much  space 
left  to  depict  heroes  and  heroines  of  the  or- 
dinary iyv^-  There  is  a  large  mass  of 
histonocJ  information  in  Ing^stein  HaU,  but 
it  is  extremely  discursive,  and  though  ib  jsro- 
fesses  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  one  or  two 
English  families,  members  of  which  were 
engaged  in  the  foreign  wars,  it  does  not  add 
anything  to  our  knowledge  of  how  people 
were  livmg  in  England  at  that  time,  neither 
do  its  portraits  of  the  famous  men  of  the 
time  make  them  at  all  more  real  to  us.  The 
power  of  feeliug  deeply  interrated  in  a  parti- 
cular period  of  history  doa  not  necessarily 
imply  the  power  of  representing  its  interest 


dramatically  to  others,  Mid  the  adventures  of 
the  Chadwioks  and  Ingersteins  give  us  more 
the  impression  that  tiiey  are  a  collection  of 
notes  for  an  historical  essay  than  a  book 
which  aspires  to  be  a  finished  work  of  art. 

Through  the  Shadow  is  the  sort  of  novel 
which  has  grown  up  in  imitation  of  Miss 
Brhoda  Broughton'a  books.  It  is  not  without 
interest,  but  it  regards  life  through  the 
medium  of  a  good  deal  of  vulgarity  and 
slang,  as  well  as  low  morality.  If  gentle- 
men do  ask  such  ladies  as  Lady  Morchestor 
whether  they  will  "swop  their  coronets," 
the  less  said  about  it  the  better,  and  people 
do  not  generallv  **  preamble  the  whole  lengtih 
of  a  room."  Bnt  those  who  will  care  much 
for  Through  the  Shadow  will  not  be  very 
particular  about  such  expressions,  nor  object 
to  hearing  that  "  evety  one  before  the 
eventful  night  arrived  were  on  the  best  of 
terms."  However,  before  we  Irave  the  Shadow 
we  must  protest  against  the  misquotation  of 
Longfellow's  lines,  which  are  hardly  zeoog- 
nisable  as — 

"  Somathing  aM(»npliBh«d,  Bonathing  doM 
With  tiw  Mttiog  of  th«  aan." 

Perhaps  it  is  not  meant  for  a  quotation  from 
Longfellow,  but  a  plagiarism  by  some  one 
else. 

Sappy  with  Either  la  a  clever  stoir  if  it 
is  not  a  pleasant  one.  It  wonld  mu:e  an 
amusing  play  if  akilfnlly  arranged.  The 
character  of  Andrew  AbcDonald  tiie  factor, 
who  IB  engaged  clandestinely  to  the  lady  of 
the  manor  and  to  her  niece  at  the  same  time, 
is  drawn  with  great  force.  The  style  of  the 
writing  is  well  sastained  and  vigorous,  but 
it  is  a  pity  to  introduce  such  words  as 
"  homologate  "  into  a  simple  story. 

Ashford  is  a  novel  which  represents  some- 
what an  exciting  phase  of  country  life.  The 
story  is  written  with  the  ease  which  charac- 
terises so  much  of  the  writing  cf  the  pre- 
sent day,  but  the  story  wants  scenery  and 
character. drawing ;  it  moves  too  much  in 
dialogue  only.  We  find  little  to  choose  be- 
tween the  principal  character.  Lady  Helena 
Oordon,  who  is  a  rich  uid  beautiful  widow, 
and  Evelyn  Desmond,  the  fiut  yoang  lady 
whom  she  tries  to  arrest  in  a  dangerous  flirt- 
ation by  telling  her  that  "  she  is  the  chief 
person  m  the  place,"  and  that "  whenever  she 
sees  any  young  person  in  the  parish  going 
wrong  she  considers  it  her  duty  to  interfere.' 

F.  M.  OwEV. 


CtTKBKNT  LITXaiTUBE. 


The  Punjayh  and  North-  West  Frontier^  India, 
By  an  old  Pimjaubee.  (0.  Ke«an  Paul  and 
Oo.)  This  is  a  readable  and  rather  intei«stinr 
little  volume  by  one  who  appears  to  have  had 
lon^  personal  acquaintance  with  the  subject  of 
which  he  treats.  The  style  is  conversational,  and 
DO  special  literary  qualities  are  displayed ;  but  the 
author  succeeds  in  giving  something  like  an  intel- 
ligible idea  of  the  country  of  the  Five  Rivers  and 
of  our  North- West  frontier,  which  last  is  a  very 
distinct  subject.  After  a  too  brief  physical  de- 
scripUon^  he  speaks  of  the  various  poputatioua  of 
the  Panj&b,  but  em  in  ba^ag  his  account  on  the 
census  of  1863  when  much  later  statisUcs  are 
available ;  and  his  spelling  is  very  ancient,  even 
Sind  appearing  in  the  most  irrational  fbnn  of 
Sciude.  It  is  often  supposed  that  the  populatatm 
of  the  FanjAb  is  chietly  Sikh,  but  the  Mobam- 
medans  are  in  a  large  m^ority j  the  Sikhs  are 
rapidly  decnasing;  and  iSe  "Old  Punjaubee" 
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SBserts,  OD  other  authority  besides  hia  own,  that  the 
former,  aa  a  rule,  regard  us  with  hostility.  Intereat- 
ing  information  is  also  given  in  regard  to  the  various 
tnbes  on  our  frontier,  but  especiallj  the  Afghan 
clans,  which  are  described  in  detail  from  the 
Kashmir  border  down  to  Sind.  Their  aavage  cba- 
racteriitios  are  toached  upon  trathfiUlj;  but  the 
writer  goes  quite  out  of  his  dep^  when  he  b^pins 
to  argue  tb&t  they  axe  the  lost  Ton  Tribes.  Some 
aeoouDt  is  given  of  our  varioos  expeditions  over 
t^e  border,  which  are  very  ant  to  pass  from 
memory ;  and  it  is  pertinently  asKed  whr  honours 
and  promotion  should  be  given  so  seanuy  to  the 
officen  of  the  frontier  fiwoe  who  have  so  often 
been  exposed  to  more  trying  and  dangerous  work 
than  tmt  of  Abysunia  and  Ooomassie.  This 
volume  also  contuns  some  discussions  on  our 
irontier  policy,  and  on  the  state  of  India  in  gene- 
ral ;  but  these  are  too  brief  to  be  of  value. 

Qeiualogical  Memoirs  of  the  Family  of  Sir 
WaUer  Scott,  Sort.,  of  AhboUford.  With  a  Be- 
print  of  his  Uemorials  of  the  Haliburtone.  By 
the  Bev.  Charles  Bogers.  (Printed  for  the  Boyal 
Ilistorical  Society.)   Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  most 

Seople  are  aware,  1^  a  strong  and  deeply-rooted 
esire  to  found  a  family  of  S^tts.  Witn  this  end 
in  view,  it  was  natural  that  he  should  take  the 
trouble  to  enquire  into  the  Mstoty  of  his  predo- 
cessora ;  and  the  result  of  his  enquiries  was  the 
issue,  in  1820,  of  a  little  volume  edited  by  his 
own  hand,  and  called  MemoriaU  of  the  K<di- 
btirtem.  A.  second  issue  of  thir^  copies  was 
made  in  1824— the  publication  was  only  intended 
for  priTate  drcolation— of  which  only  one  copy  is 
extant.  Tins  copy  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
David  lAing,  and  Mr.  Bogers,  by  publishing  a 
r^rint  of  it,  has  done  good  service  to  the  lovers 
of  Sir  Walter  and  of  genealogical  researches. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  was,  through  ius  mother,  the 
representative  of  the  Haliburtons  of  Newmains, 
and  inherited  their  family  borying-place  in  Bry- 
burgh  Abbey — all  that  was  left  unsold  of  their 
lands.  The  "  Memoriole  "  contain  an  outline  ofthe 
history  of  the  whole  Haliburton  family,  together 
with  a  "Short  History  of  the  Haliburtons  in 
Edinburgh."  Mr.  Bogers  has  prefixed  to  these 
~MemoriaIs  genealogical  memoirs  of  the  whole 
Scott  family,  the  result  of  hia  own  researches. 
Sir  Walter  was  connected  with  the  great  Scott 
family  through  a  vounger  branch.  It  appears 
that  the  Scotts  settled  in  Feebleshire  as  early  as 
the  tenth  cmtun ;  but  the  earliest  mention  of  the 
name  ia  in  1128,  when  Uehtred,  jiWm  Stoft,  was 
witness  to  a  foundation  charter  gnm  tod  to  the  Abbey 
of  Holyrood  House.  The  same  Uchtred  also  wit- 
nessed a  similar  charter  granted  to  the  Abbey  of 
Selkirk  in  1130.  From  this  son  of  Scott  Mr.  Bogera 
has  succeeded  in  tracing  the  whole  family  down 
to  the  present  time,  and  ne  has  not  only  fallowed 
out  the  main  line  of  descent,  but  has  also  given 
very  interesting  information  about  the  collateral 
Itranches  of  the  Cunily.  Th<;  story  of  the  marrie^ 
of  Sir  William  Scott  of  Hirden  with  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Gideon  Murray  ia  gond  enough  to 
repeat.  This  Sir  William  was  the  eldest  son  of 
"Add  Wat  of  Harden,"  of  Border  fame,  and 
made  a  foray  on  Sir  Gideon's  lands  at  Elibank. 
Sir  Gideons  retainers,  however,  overpowered 
him,  and  carried  him  off  in  triumph  to  the  castle, 
where  he  vras  condemned  to  die  by  the  gfdlows. 
But  the  Lady.  Murray  exoressed  in  strong  terms 
her  horror  at  hanging  tne  handsome  knight  of 
Harden  when  she  Iwd  three  iII<-&Toured  daughters 
unmarried.  Accordingly  Sir  William  had  to 
choose  between  *'  leeikle-mouthed  Meg,"  the 
ugliest  of  the  three,  and  the  noose.  Like  a  wise 
man  he  chose  the  former,  and,  it  seems,  led  a  ve^ 
happy  married  life.  Several  other  stories  of  this 
kind  serve  to  enliven  the  rather  dry  bones  of 
genealogical  research.  Alt^wether  Mr.  Bogers 
may  be  congratulated  on  the  thoroughness  of  his 
work  and  the  accuracy  of  his  information,  and  will 
earn  the  gratitude  of  all  those  interested  in  the 
life  of  the  great  Scotch  poet  and  nov^st— and 
these  should  not  be  few. 


Messbs.  WmjAua  and  Noboatb  have  sent  us 
The  Praite  of  Folly,  tranalated  from  the  Latin 
of  Erasmus,  with  explanatory  notes,  by  James 
Oopner,  M.A.  This  is  an  excellent  translation  of 
Erasmus's  iamous  satire,  and,  if  it  is  sometimes 
a  little  too  paraphrastic,  it  generally  succeeds  in 
conveyiiw  tne  sense  and  spirit  of  the  original. 
The  antnor  was  certainly  nodding  when  he 
rendered  *'  nonum  in  annnm  premnnv  "  doing  in 
the  space  of  a  single  year  an  amount  of  drudgery 
that  might  well  l^ve  token  them  nine  years  to 
accompfiah ; "  and  "  no  tippler  "  is  not  an  equiva- 
lent for  Horace'a  "  £t  dgno  lauae  non  insanire 
lagenae."  But  such  dips  are  not  frequent  The 
book  has  been  otmveniently  brokm  xi^  into 
chapters,  and  there  are  a  ftiw  notes  which  are 
good  and  to  point 

The  reunion  of  Elsass  to  Germany  has  natu- 
rally prompted  many  local  scholars  to  direct  their 
reseaichea  mto  the  period  anterior  to  the  Fi-eDch 
occupation,  when  all  the  traditions  of  Strassburg 
were  purely  German.  They  leap  over  the  last  two 
centuries,  and  seek  their  heroes  in  the  time  of  the 
Beformation.  Following  Prof.  Baum,  of  Strass- 
burg, of  whose  Briefechatz  der  ehSatiechen  Reform' 
atoren  he  has  made  considerable  use,  although  he 
has  also  availed  himself  of  new  sources,  Pfarrer 
A.  Erichson,  the  director  of  the  theolc^cal  Stu- 
dienstift  of  St.  Wilhelm,  in  Strassburg,  has  worked 
out  an  admirable  mioiature  portrait  of  Matthew 
Zell.  Zell'a  fascinating  figure^  together  with  the 
equally  charming  picture  of  his  zealous  and  intel- 
ligent wife,  Catharine,  who  often  fed  fifty  or 
ux^  religious  exiles  for  days  together  at  her  toble, 
has  mora  than  once  been  introduced  into  popidar 
fiction.  Their  names  are  still  popular  in  Stiass- 
buiv.  In  his  Matthdut  Zdl,  der  ertte  altiii^eiAe 
Seformator  und  eoanffelitche  Pfarrer  in  Strmdnwg 
(Strassburg:  Heitz),  the  author  has  produced  a 
biographical  monument  not  unworthy  of  ito  sub- 
ject, and  may  claim  to  have  reconstructed  the 
shattered  and  disfeatured  image  of  his  hero.  Zell 
was  the  parish  priest  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  the 
bishop's  confessor,  and  stood  much  upon  the  pre- 
sent Old.  Oatholic  position,  caring  little  for  the 
current  Geological  oisputotions,  and  muc^  for  the 
weal  and  morality  of  his  parish.  The  professional 
reformers  thought  him  too  lax;  but  it  was  of 
great  importance  to  them  to  draw  him  entirely  to 
iJieir  side  on  account  of  his  immense  popularity 
among  the  citizens.  "  Matthias  qui  solus,  wrote 
Bueer  to  Ambronns  Blaarer,  **adhuc  populum 
habet"  He  shrunk  from  the  adoption  of  the 
bald  solifidianism  for  which  the  extrome  party 
contended,  and  his  wife  did  her  utmost  to  main- 
toiu  Zell  in  this  attitude  against  the  powerful  in- 
fluence of  Bucer,  and  later  of  the  refugee  Calvin. 
"  His  wife,"  siud  Bucer, "  thrusts  him  away  from 
faith  towards  works"  (ad  opera  eum  detntdtt),  a 
somewhat  ungracious  charge,  for  to  this  element  in 
Catharine  Zell's  character  the  exiles  were  in- 
debted for  hospitoble  reception  and  maintenance. 
Prof.  Erichson  s  sketch  of  the  relations  between 
Zell  and  Wolfgang  Capito  are  especially  interest- 
ing. He  cleurly  briuga  out  the  fact  that  the 
moderate  and  conciliatory  Zell  was  the  firet 
among  the  Elaasser  preachers  who  had  the 
courage  to  proceed  to  thorough  reformatory 
action. 

Diary  and  Correepondence  of  Samuel  P«W8. 
Deciphered  by  the  Bev.  Mynora  Bright.  Vol.  III. 
(Bickers  and  Son.)  The  third  volume  of  the  new 
edition  of  Pepys's  Diary  is  quite  equE^  to  ^e 
former  volumes  in  the  interest  of  the  addidonal 
matter  included  in  it.  Mneh  of  this  relates  to 
new  plays  and  other  unusemoits,  and  also  to  the 
Diarut's  domestic  arrangements.  On  July  4, 
1604,  hia  wife  and  he  came  to  high  words  about 
a  pair  of  earrings  which  the  former  had  bought 
for  2C«.  "  of  her  owne  accord.** 
"  I  vowed  to  breaks  them,  or  that  she  should  go  and 
get  what  she  could  for  them  again.  I  wmt  with  that 
resolutioa  out  oF  doors ;  ths  poor  wretch  afterwards 
in  a  little  while  did  send  oat  to  change  them  for  her 
mon^  again.  I  fbllovad  Basse  her  mwssDger  at  the 


'Cbange,  and  there  did  eonsolt  and  sent  her  back ;  I 
wonid  not  hare  them  changed,  being  satisfled  that 
she  yielded." 

On  February  4, 1664-5,  he  complains  that  almost 
all  his  trouble  in  the  world  arose  from  the  dis- 
orders in  his  family  "  and  the  indiscretion  of  a 
wife  that  brings  me  nothiiu  alnuMt  (beddes  a 
eomely  person)  but  only  trouble  and  dueontent." 
What  a  pity  Un.  Pepys  did  not  write  a  dia;^ ; 
one  would  akB  to  hear  her  venion  of  tbeoe  nua* 
understandings.  This  volume  contauns  at  the  end 
"  Additional  Notes  from  Lord  Braybrooke's 
Edition  of  1854,"  but  all  of  these  are  not  addi- 
tional, for  in  one  on  p.  614  we  find  repeated  a 
long  account  already  given  in  slightly  different 
words  at  209.  Still  further  annototion  is 
required  in  several  places :  thus  we  read 
under  date  October  6,  1664,  "By  coach  to 
new  Bridewell  to  meet  with  Mr.  Poyntz  to 
diacouise  with  him  (being  Master  of  the  Work- 
house there)  about  making  of  Bewpera  for  as." 
Most  readers  will  require  to  be  told  that  bewpen 
is  the  old  name  for  bunting,  in  order  to  undostand 
the  passage  that  follows,  where  we  learn  that 
Pepys  bought  100  piecea  of  calico  to  make  flags 
to  sup[dy  the  want  of  bewpen.  It  would,  how^ 
ever,  be  un&ir  to  lay  too  much  atrees  upon  these 
shortcomings,  fyr  Mr.  Mynors  Bright  haa  added 
several  iUustrative  notes  of  interest  The  neat 
feature  of  this  third  volume  is  a  good  copy  from 
the  portrut  of  Pepys  painted  by  Hales  in  April, 
1666,  and  mentioned  in  the  Diartf — "  to  Hales's, 
where  there  was  nothing  found  to  be  done  more 
to  my  picture,  but  the  mnsU[ue,  whichpleases  me 
mightily,  it  bdng  painted  true."  I^iis  mufdc 
which  he  holds  in  his  hand  was  his  own  setting  of 
Sir  William  Davenant's  song  in  the  Siege  iff 
Rhodea — "  Beauty  retirej  thou  dost  my  pity  move. 
He  was  very  proud  of  his  work,  and  the  praises  of 
his  friends  delighted  him  greatly.  This  portrait, 
which  ia  now  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  is 
of  the  greatest  interest,  for  it  shows  as  the  young 
full-bodied  Pepys  of  the  Diary,  and  not  the  staid 
Pepys  of  after  years,  who  sat  in  the  Premdent's 
chair  of  the  Boyal  Society. 


BOOKS  OH  BUiLDure. 


Notes  on  Building  Qmttrvction,  PartU.  (Bir- 
ingtons.)  This  is  the  second  volume  of  a  work 
upon  practical  building,  "arranged  to  meet  the 
requiremento  of  the  syllabus  of  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Edncatum."  If  tiie  requiremoito  of  the  syUabtu 
are  fairly  met  by  this  toMtibe— and  it  seems  that 
they  are — ^e  conjunction  of  "  Sciwoe  and  Art "  is 
here  at  least  a  misnomer.  There  is  positively  no 
trace  of  the  existence  of  such  a  tiui^as  art  from 
beginning  to  end  of  the  treatise.  The  author  is 
not  blanmble  for  this,  as  lie  has  very  satisfac- 
torily arranged  hia  notes  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  demsnded  of  him ;  bat  it  is  a 
subject  of  regret  that  the  Art  Bepartment  (eo- 
called)  of  a  great  nation  should  ignore  so  com- 
pletely all  artistic  considerations  in  the  treatment 
of  building  construction.  As  long  as  construction 
is  viewed  as  one  thing  and  architecture  as  another, 
we  may  continue  to  stick  ornaments  designed  by 
one  set  of  men  upon  buildings  erected  by  another, 
but  we  shall  never  have  an  architectural  u^.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  might  seem  idle  to  hope  for 
any  improrement  in  the  present  sad  conation  of 
architectura,  were  it  not  tnat  in  this  country  po- 
gress  is  almost  always  the  zesnlt  of  iodindual 
effort,  and  not  of  GoTemment  direction.  Than 
Notes  on  BuHdir^  Qm^wAion  a»  therefore 
umply  an  account  of  the  existing  atote  of  tbinga 
in  the  building  trades,  and  do  not  profess  to  rise 
above  ito  level.  They  tell  us  what  ouilding  con- 
struction ia,  not  what  it  might  be  and  ought  to  be. 
As,  however,  a  first  prelimiQary  of  any  im^ve- 
ment  is  to  have  thoroughly  mastered  toe  existlag 
systems,  the  work  will  oe  found  valuable,  though 
the  effect  of  ito  perusal  is  somewhat  d^retsing. 
It  ia  not  cheerily  toread(p.  404),  without  ft  wwd 
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of  twndemiifttiOD,  how  "very  laroe  projecting 
■rauldii^  ftod  comioeB  inada  Iwului^  are  even 
made  of  coane  canna  itiained  otot  a  light  iVame- 
work  and  w^hed  over  with  guaged  staff";  or 
^p.  296)  how  *'a>Iainiis  and  similar  constructions 
are  built  ap  with  thin  staTse  of  dry  wood,  the  re- 
paired support  being  afforded  bj  an  iron  colamn 
withia."  Uooaiderea,  however,  umply  as  an  ac-^ 
coant  of  pfsrailing  methods  oi  construction,  the 
notes  are  really  Taloable  and  are  illastrated  by 
diagrams  of  remarkab^  clearness.  The  chapters 
upon  modem  iion-constraction  are  particalarly 
good,  as  it  is  not  easy  to  tind  the  information 
which  an  aicMiect  ordinarily  requires  upon  such 
matters  except  in  works  of  large  size.  The 
chapters  upon  joinery  are  also  very  complete 
and  exceedingly  dear.  The  work  appeua  to  be 
"well  adapted  to  ita  intended  purpose,  and  would 
be  pardenkfiy  asafiil  to  afchitectuial  stadenta, 
prorided  they  an  given  dearly  to  onderBtand 
that  the  DotM  nmnly  axplun  what  is,  and  not 
what  sboiUd  be,  the  oonstruetion  of  buildings. 
The  maiita  of  the  work — and  Uiey  are  connder- 
aUe— an  all  the  anthm's ;  its  defects  appear  due 
to  the  system  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 

BvUdert'  and  Qmtratdori  Priee  Book.  (Lock- 
wood.)  A  price-book  is  an  ingenious  contrivance  for 
asoectaining  the  cost  of  arti&Mrs'  work.   When  it 
Is  considered  how  many  iBfi^jors  contribute  to 
make  ap  the  total  cost  of  the  simplest  piece  of 
wori^— aay  a  length  of  brick  walling,  or  a  number 
of  deal  doors — ^it  iriU  be  seen  ho  w  nweh  calculation 
and  howlarge  an  enariflnoeareneeeBiazy  to  arrange 
the  price  per  rod  m  brickwoik  or  per  foot  supers 
fidal  of  fnming.   First  comes  the  price  of  the  raw 
material  in  the  London  market,  itself  the  result  of 
ibe  price  of  labour,  the  rent  of  land,  the  interest 
on  capital,  and  the  coat  of  carriage.   There  is  next 
the  exisdng*  nte      wages  in  the  several  trades 
«mployed;  then  the  amount  of  work  of  each  kind 
wh\c\i  tbe  avenge  artificer  can  tarn  out  day  after 
4ay  with  tiie  ud  of  such  machinery  as  is  usually 
employed  in  the  trade ;  lastly  tiiere  is  the  parti- 
cutax  diaiactei  of  the  work  in  question  and  the 
class  of  wtnkmsiuhip  required,  which  affect  so 
directly  the  njridity  of  production.   So  compli- 
cated a  problem  can  be  solved  only  by  experience, 
and  it  ia  naturally  by  surveyors  that  such  books  are 
I'or  the  most  part  compiled.  It  is  by  surveyors  that 
the  art  fsS  meaauring^np  arti&cers*  work  has  been  de- 
Tel<^ed — in  itself  a  most  dabonte  rrstem  and  one 
wUeh  varies  to  some  extent  in  different  parts  of 
the  eonn^.   The  present  work  has  been  revued 
by  Mr.  Frands  BCller,  and  appears  to  be  un- 
usually complete.    It  contuns,  in  addition  to 
the  usual  contents  of  a  price-book,  a  number  of 
tables  osefiil  to  practical  men,  the  regulations  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  ralating  to  con- 
crete baildings,  and  a  very  valuable  addition  by 
Mr.  Richardson  upon  the  mark*  of  timber  and  the 
^oaHtiea  wliidi  they  indicate. 

Building  Coititructum.  (Oollina.)  This  small 
tnatise  eontaiaa  *  ffpod  deal  of  information  as  to 
the  employment  ofiniekwork  and  maaonry,  which 
will  be  fiMnd  naefol  to  artificen  and  to  architec- 
tural iti^nts.  The  practical  portions  of  the 
work  are  well  treated,  that  upon  tiie  bonding  of 
Iwickwork  being  particularly  elaborate.  The  re- 
marks  upon  cast-iron  are  complete  and  very  clear, 
bat  the  section  ends  rather  abniptly,  and  leaves 
OS  to  vrish  that  more  had  been  sua  about  wrought- 
iron.  The  chapter  upon  concrete  building  is  in- 
teresting, and  it  is  evident  that  much  might  be 
made  of  this  method  of  construction  if  carried  out 
with  stone  or  terrsHWtta  quoins  and  dressings. 
Id  those  portions  of  the  work  which  touch  upon 
the  architectural  treatment  of  brickwork  and 
nusonry  there  is  no  advance  upon  the  common- 
I^aces  of  the  day.  The  movement  in  the  direction 
of  a  more  rational  and  artistic  method  in  design, 
and  to  some  extent  in  construction,  has  not  yet 
produced  much  effect  upon  the  British  "practical 
■an.*  Snch  «  section,  for  example,  as  No.  81 — 
apoD^N<»nan,*'''Senii-nonna]i,*'^and  "Oothio" 


doon  and  windowa— is,  with  its  illustottions, 
quite  behind  the  age.  When  the  treatise  con- 
fines itself  strictiy  to  the  limits  of  |nactieal  work 
it  appears  to  be  a  useful  and  safe  guide. 

Iron  and  Metal  Tradti  Companion.  (Lock- 
wood.)  This  is  a  handy  book  for  counting-houses, 
compiled  by  Mr.  Thomas  Downie,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  reduce  the  labour  and  time  which  is 
expended  in  making  calculations.  It  might  seem 
to  outaideis  that  the  time  occupied  in  searching 
for  the  required  column  of  figures  might  be  spent 
to  equal  advantaj^  in  making  the  cuculatiou  for 
oneself;  bat  this  is  not  the  case,  as  every  practical 
man  is  aware,  in  coosequence  partly  of  the 
necessity  of  testing  the  correctness  of  each  result 
so  arrived  at.  A  set  of  tablea  is  of  great  con- 
venience to  houses  in  a  large  way  of  bosinees, 
and  those  drawn  up  hj  ISx.  Downie  appear  to  be 
very  complete,  and  to  be  arranged  in  a  nandy  and 
convenient  form.  The  appendix  contains  the 
usual  tables  of  weights  and  measures,  both 
English  and  French,  together  with  the  rules  for 
the  Ireatment  of  decimal  fractioD9,square  and  cuhe 
root,  and  the  mensuration  of  surfaces  and  solids. 
Tables  for  finding  the  specific  gravity^  and  weight 
of  the  materials  in  use  in  the  building  trades  are 
also  given,  with  the  shrinkage  of  castings  and  the 
proved  sts^ngth  of  hempen  and  wire  ropes.  The 
work  is  a  very  convenient  handbook  for  the  pur- 
poses it  is  designed  to  serve. 

SuSding  Construction.  Timber,  Lead,  and 
Ironwork.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  By  R,  Scott  Burn, 
(Collins.)  These  volumes  form  a  portion  of 
OolHns' "Advanced  Science  Series."  They  cany  on 
the  conmderation  of  practical  building  work  upon 
the  same  system  as  the  volume  upon  Brickwork 
and  Masonry  already  noticed  in  these  columns, 
and  form  a  sequel  to  the  volume  treating  of  the 
same  eulyects  in  the  "  Elementary  Series."  They 
possess  the  same  merit  of  great  clearness,  and  are 
very  fully  illustrated.   Vol.  II.  consists  wholly  of 

ftlates  giving  various  constructional  details  upon  a 
ai^r  scale  than  could  have  been  given  con- 
venientiy  vrith  the  text  itself.  It  is  again  a  sub- 
ject of  regret  that  a  work  designed  to  be  "  in 
conformity  with  the  Syllabus  of  the  Department 
of  Science  and  Art  **  should  be,  in  all  that  concerns 
the  arts  of  design,  beneath  contempt.  The 
elevations  of  the  small  boose  given  in  plates  88, 
et  $eg.  may  be  instanced  as  l>eing  probably  as 
bad  as  it  is  possible  for  so  simple  a  ouilding  to  be 
made,  and  generally  whenever  art  is  concerned,  as 
in  sections  of  mouldings  and  such  like,  nothing  can 
be  much  worse.  It  is  a  sad  but  too  common 
proof  of  the  utter  divorce  that  has  now  taken 
place  between  buildine  construction  and  the  art  of 
architecture.  For  this  it  would  be  unfair  to 
blame  the  author.  Such  a  work  is  only  a  mgn  of 
the  evU,  but  so  far  as  it  tends  to  perpetuate  it,  it 
is  our  duty  to  protest,  however  little  such  protests 
may  avail.  In  all  that  concerns  its  real  aim, 
mere  practical  construction,  so  far  as  it  is  possible 
to  distioguUh  this  from  design,  the  work  is 
excellent  It  wouM  be  a  good  exercue  fbr  an 
architectural  studient  to  have  to  tranalate  the 
various  eonstmctural  detuls  illastrated  in  the 
book  into  rational  and  artistic  forma. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

THSpublishersof  the  excellent  French  guide-books, 
MM.  Adolpbe  and  P.  Jouanne,  have  several  new 
ones  in  preparation,  one  to  the  North  of  France, 
one  to  the  North  of  Italy,  and  tiie  third  to  Syria, 
Palestine,  and  Turkey  u  Asia.  The  two  former 
an  in  the  press.  M.  Baedeker  announces  the 
second  Tolame  of  hia  admirable  guide  to  Egypt, 
embracing  Upper  Egypt  and  NttUa,  fbr  the  com- 
ing seaam. 

The  Rev.  John  Henry  Blunt's  Annotated  Bible 
is  now  about  to  be  issued  by  Messrs.  Rivingtons. 
The  first  volume  to  Either  is  now  ready ;  the  rest 
ci  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Apocrypha  will  be 


ready  next  January,  to  be  followed  shortly  by  the 
Nev}  TettameiU  and  General  Index, 

Warren  Stutuigi;  a  Biographv,  by  Captain 
Lionel  James  Tucker,  late  Bengal  Army,  author 
of  a  Sittory  of  India^  Studitt  in  Biognwhy,  &c., 
will  shortly  be  publiahed  by  Haaara.  wm.  H. 

Alkn  &  Co. 

Phoi-.  Abcoli,  the  indefatigable  editor  of  the 
Archioio  Olottaloffieo  Italiano,hnB  just  published, 
in  the  first  part  of  the  fifth  volume  of  his  journal, 
the  famous  Ambrosian  MS.,  containing  a  com- 
mentary, or  nther  extracts  from  a  commentary, 
on  the  Psalms,  ascribed  to  St.  Jerome,  but  now 
auppoaad  to  be  the  work  of  St  Oolnmbanns. 
The  real  valae  of  the  MS.,  however,  eondsts  of 
the  Irish  glosssa  with  which  it  is  covued.  The 
importance  of  these  glosses  had  been  poiutad  out 
by  Zeuss  in  his  Cframmatiea  Cdtiea ;  they  had  been 
consulted  by  Whitiey  Stokes  in  his  OoideKca, 
and  by  Ni«a,  in  his  Olonas  Iltbemicne  and  else- 
where. Th^  are  now  published  for  the  first 
time  in  tlua  complete  form.  Prof,  Ascoli  has  had  the 
advantage  of  being  able  to  consult  the  MS.  of  St 
Qall,  lent  to  him  by  the  Swiss  authorities,  ride  by 
aide  with  the  Ambrosian  codex,  and  he  gives  a 
photographic  specimen  of  each  at  the  end  of  his 
book.  The  puUication  of  this  important  text  will  be 
followed  by  an  exhaustive  commentary,  and  tb» 
whole  work  will  form  a  new  epoch  in  the  atudv 
of  Celtic,  particularly  of  Old  Irish.  \Ve  an  glad 
to  hear  that  thia  ^reat  and  difficult  undertaEnsf 
will  not  interfera  with  the  continuation  of  Ascoli'^ 
Cbm  di  Qhttologiaf  published  in  the  same 

Br,  Abhahajc  Bbitisch,  an  indefatigable  pro- 
moter of  Hebnw  studies,  died  on  July  31.  His 
translation  of  the  Bible  hudly  meets  a  want  of 
Christian  scholars,  but  was  au  immenas  bocn  to 
reli^ioas  Jews.  He  also  wrote  vanoua  woAij  of 
which  the  most  recent  was  a  volume  of  lecbuea 
entitled  Judai$m  Surveyrd,  of  which  we  have 
given  a  somewhat  full  notice.  His  exertions  in 
behalf  of  the  Society  uf  Helnew  Litentun  de- 
serve special  recognition, 

jBwniH  sdiolardiip  in  America  ia  alao  beginning 
to  mate  its  mark,  we  have  reonved  a  valuable 
transhitioQ  of  the  "Song  of  Solomon"  by  the 
Rabbi  of  Chicago,  Dr,  E.  Eohler.  He  adopts  the 
view  that  it  is  a  popular  semidnmatic  pcwm,  with 
interlocutors  and  a  chorus.  He  datee  it  in  the 
best  part  of  the  post-IIezekian  Bga.  His  contri- 
butions belong  to  the  department  of  text-eritidam, 
in  which  he  follows  Grata  and  Briill. 

A  KBW  novel  by  Berthold  Auerbaefa,  entitled 
LandoKn  von  RenUerahoefm,  will  be  isaued  early  in 
September. 

Pbo7.  Otto  Caspari  ia  about  to  publish  a  nply 
to  the  speeches  of  Virchow  and  Haekel,  under  the 
name  oi  Virchow  and  Haekel  b-ifore  tho  Jhrttm  of 
M^hodoloffical  Enquiry. 

The  Scandinavian  Journalist  Congress,  held  in 
July  at  Jonkoping,  has  expressed  its  desire  that  a 
treaty  for  the  protection  of  literary  property  should 
be  concluded  between  Sweden  and  Denmark. 

A  BSOBNT  number  of  the  B£pubUque  Frangaiu 
gives  an  account  of  the  great  publishing  house  of 
Hachette  and  Co,  According  to  the  writer  thia 
firm  has  the  largest  bookselhn^  business  in  the 
world,  turns  over  some  fifteen  million  francs,  pub- 
lishes a  book  a  day,  employs  5,000  persons,  and 
exports  yearly  200,000  packages. 

An  important  addition  will  shortiy  be  made  to 
the  "Rolls  Series  "  of  Chronicles  and  Documents 
illustrative  of  early  English  history  by  the  pub* 
lication  of  the  first  volume  of  Bracton  de  Leytbui 
et  Cotuuetudinibut  Angliae,  which  is  now  com- 
pleted. Sir  Tnvera  Twiss,  Q.O.,  has  undertaken, 
at  tiie  request  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  and 
under  the  authoritr  of  the  Lords  Oonunisnoners 
of  Her  Majesty's  'treasury,  to  edit  the  woric  of  the 
great "  Father  of  the  Common  Law  of  ^gland," 
whidi  has  been  hitherto  almost  a  sealed  uixk  to 
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the  law-student  from  itB  scarcitr,  and  from  the  le- 
palsive  character  of  the  text  ot  the  printed  hook 
of  1669,  It  has  1)880  recently  ascertained  that  there 
nreaboutthirty-fiTe  ancient  maauacripta  of  Bracton 
ill  England,  or  which  more  than  twenty  hare  been 
examined  bj  the  editor,  and  be  has  saceeeded  by 
a  careful  collation  of  Uie  more  im^rtant  manu- 
ecripts  in  correctinK  manr  inaccnracies  of  the  text 
of  the  printed  book.  Tne  editor's  view,  aa  an- 
nnuncea  in  his  introduotion  to  the  first  Tolume,  is 
that  Bnu:ton's  work  was  not  oxie^nally  cunpoied 
in  the  form  in  which  it  has  oome  down  to  na  in 
the  printed  book  of  1669,  but  that  it  etmaiBts  of 
Tarioiu  tnatiaee,  composed  at  intenrals  by  the 
author^  and  not  written  into  tmore,  fdthough  ulti- 
mstelj  oonsoUdated  into  in  ag^jregate  work.  This 
bypoUiesis  serves  to  explain  certain  difficulties 
arising  out  of  seeming  conflicts  of  statement  as 
to  ihe  law  in  Cerent  parts  of  the  work,  and  it 
accounts  for  the  Tariations  which  are  found 
to  exist  in  certain  manuscripts,  in  the  mode 
ia  which  the  treatises  are  grouped  under  dif- 
ferent heads,  and  are  iimn^r  arranged  in 
books  or  in  centuries.  The  eutor  has  token 
care  to  supply  the  r»der  with  every  Asststance 
to  encourage  perusal  and  to  fiacilitate  referaioe,by 
aDnczing  an  ample  table  of  contentsj  mdenotes, 
and  a  full  index.  The  Latin  text  ia  also  aooom- 
panied  by  an  English  translation. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Library  Asaociatioa  on 
Friday,  August  2,  W.  S.  W.  Vaux,  Esq.,  M.A., 
F.R.S.,  in  the  chair,  Mr.  B.  R.  Wheatle^  read  a 
paper  on  "  The  Arrangement  of  a  Private  Ubrar^." 
The  first  annual  meetmg  of  the  Library  Associa- 
tion at  Oxford  this  autumn  will  be  presided  over 
by  the  BoT.  H.  O.  Ooxe,  Bodley's  Librarian,  one 
of  the  vioe-preddents.  The  committee  appointed 
by  the  council  of  the  assodation,  ia  pursuance 
of  a  residatiott  of  the  Conference  of  Librarians, 
to  report  on  liie  preparation  ftnd  pubilioation  of  a 
General  Catalogue  of  Ei^lish  Literature,  lately 
appealed  to  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum  to 
make  thnr  proposed  catak^ue  of  English  books 
up  to  1640  in  tne  Museum  a  catalogue  of  all  Eng- 
lish literature  up  to  that  date,  and  oQered  the 
help  of  die  association  in  procuring  the  tities  of 
books  in  which  the  Museum  was  deficient. 
They  are  now  informed  that  the  trustees  feel 
that  they  must  decline  to  take  any  part  in  the 
preparation  of  a  General  Catalogue  of  English 
Literature.  The  report  of  the  committee  will 
probably  be  read^  before  the  Oxford  meeting,  to 
which  ma  council  of  the  association  may  in  that 
case  sead  it  for  discussion.  The  resolution  of  the 
trusteei  was  doubtless  well  weighed,  but  in  the 
interests  of  the  British  Museum  alone  it  is  much 
to  be  r^|7«tted  that  they  have  not  resolved 
otherwise.  The  Museum  aims  at  becoming  a 
eompletft  stioehouae  of  English  printed  book- 
litarfttuze,  an  aim  induatrionsly  punued,  but 
still  a  \aag  way  from  realisation.  Such  a  oata- 
logue,  vrith  a  puun  asterisk  agunst  the  titles  of 
books  which  tne  Museum  had  not  got,  would  be 
invaluable  as  an  indication  to  its  officen,  the 
book-trade,  and  private  oollectorSf  of  ita  wants  yet 
to  be  suppUed. 

Tub  Indian  Antiquary  for  July  continues  the 
papers  by  Mr.  Fleet,  of  the  Bombay  C^vil  9mic^ 
on  Sanrkrit  and  Old  Canarese  inscriptions,  and 
Mr.  Walhouse's  papers  entitled  "  Arcaaeological 
Notes."  He  deals  with  the  Swastika  symbol 
found  both  in  India  and  also  in  great  frequency 
on  the  Trojan  anti^mties  discovered  by  Dr. 
Schliemann.  It  contains  kiso  an  important  article 
by  Mr.  Lewis  Rice  on  Ganga  grante,  assigned  by 
him  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries ;  and  several 
letters  on  points  of  archaeological  interest,  of 
which  one  is  on  the  rimilturity  of  certain  dreeeee 
on  Assyrian  statues  to  that  of  the  ancient  military 
class  in  India.  The  usual  book  notices  conclude 
an  attractive  number  of  this  useful  periodical.  We 
are  sonj  to  hear  that  the  first  and  second  volumes 
of  tiie  Indian  Antiquary  are  now  out  of  print. 

Hb.  McOsihdlv  has  lepuUished  from  the 


Indian  Antiquary  his  translations  of  the  frag- 
ments of  Megasthenes  from  the  edition  of  Schwan- 
beck,  and  of  Arrian's  notices  of  Ancient  India. 
The  time  is  pasung  away  when  any  information 
as  to  Indian  customs  which  is  not  accurately 
known  from  Hindu  or  Buddhist  literature  can  he 
accepted.  But  the  Greek  view  of  Indian  affiiirs  will 
always  have  an  interest  of  its  own  apart  from  the 
contribution  it  may  afford  to  Indian  history,  and 
Mr.  MoOrindle's  translation  will  help  to  make  it 
more  generaU;{r  aeoaaaiUe.  It  is  a  ^tr  tiiat  he  has 
not  tlunight  ma  book  vorthy  of  an  index.  It  will 
onlrbe  uaadasaTOrkof  re&renee;  and  the  want 
bota  of  index  and  headlines  to  the  pagBs  will 
seriously  interfue  with  its  usefulness  in  this  re- 
spect The  notes  do  not  show  an  acqnaintanee 
with  the  lataat  Hteratoxa  on  the  bdian  aide  of  the 
subjects  tnated  of. 

Tee  Cornell  Univeirity  bei  just  iaaned  a  Ten- 
Tear  Book,  which  conttuns  a  complete  list  of 
those  who  have  matriculated  or  graduated  there 
between  1868  and  1878.  The  total  number  of 
"  matriculates "  is  2,403,  and  of  graduates  486. 
Short  biographical  notM  are  appended  to  the 
names  of  many  of  the  aiumm,  and  the  aftei^ 
careers  of  the  graduates  is  further  shown  by  a 
summary  of  occupations,  which  is  sufficieutiy 
curious,  and  shows  that  17  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  agriculture,  16  to  architecture,  6  to 
banking,  42  to  civil  engineering,  98  to  education, 
22  to  journalism,  1 30  to  law,  18  to  manufacturing, 
13  to  mechanical  engineering,  22  to  medicine,  16 
to  the  ministry,  20  to  spocial  study  and  scientific 
investigation,  and  46  to  trade,  whUe  tiie  occupa- 
tions of  12  are  not  reported  and  ten  are  dead, 
^e  greatest  number,  it  will  be  seen,  represent 
those  who  have  gone  to  law. 

The  Etymological  Dietionaiy  of  the  Walloon 
language,  which  the  late  M.  Grandgwnage  left 
incomplete,  is  about  to  be  taken  up  and  finished 
by  his  friend  M.  Aug.  Scheler,  to  whom  the  author 
left  his  notes  and  MS. 

Mm  of  Mark  (Sampson  Low)  contains  thin 
week  two  really  very  good  likenesses  of  Prof. 
Owen  and  Prof.  Max  Miiller.  The  third  portrait 
is  that  of  Mr.  Street,  the  architect. 

The  French  Society  for  Promoting  Historical 
Studies  announces  the  following  subjects  for 
memoirs : —  For  1879,  "  The  History  of  the  Danu- 
bian  Provinces  from  the  Invasion  of  the  Turks  to 
the  Treaty  of  Uokiar  Skeleasi,"  prize  1,000  francs ; 
for  1880,  "  History  of  the  Sources  of  the  French 
Language,  and  of  its  Dev^opment  to  the  end  of 
the  Sixteenth  Century,'*  prize  1,000  francs;  for 
1881,  "  History  of  Provident  Clubs  in  France," 
first  prize  1,600  francs,  second  prize  600  francs. 

The  Itemta  Contemporanea  of  July  16  contains 
the  tlurd  part  of  Sanchez  de  Toca's  study  of  the 
causes  of  the  Decadence  of  Spain.  The  present 
portion  gives  an  eloquent  exposition  of  some  of 
the  fkcts,  but  the  author  has  not  yet  touched 
upon  the  causes.  Diaz  de  Beniumea  has  an  in- 
teresting article  establishing,  by  means  of  the 
approbadon  affixed  to  the  original  edition  of  the 
second  part  of  Don  Qtajote,  the  probalnlity  of  the 
anecdote  related  of  dervantes  and  the  French 
ambassador  in  Disraeli'^  GtridtUtet  o/LUenOwre. 
The  ambassador  nctraordinary  is  Henri,  Due  de 
Mayenne,  and  the  date  between  1612  and  1616. 
BevUla  t^ves  only  qualified  praise  to  VaUra's  last 
novel,  ^tarae  de  litto ;  and  Pompeyo  Geuer  dia- 
eonrsea  on  Ancient  £^ypt  and  ita  religion. 

Thb  second  edition  of  Prof.  Adolf  Held's 
Cfrundritt  fSr  FMuungen  uber  ItationatSkonomie, 
just  published  at  Bonn  oy  Emil  Strauss,  is  a  sum- 
mary of  the  history  and  leading  principles  of 
political  economy,  of  extraordinary  comprehen- 
siveness in  proportion  to  its  compass.  It  may  be 
strongly  commended  to  students  seeking  to  be  put 
well  on  the  road  to  a  knowledge  of  continental  as 
well  aa  English  views  of  economic  sdeoce.  We 
faave  spoken  on  former  occauons  of  Prof.  Held's 
reputation  and  poutum  as  one  of  the  ablest  and 


most  energetic  writOB  and  teaehexs  of  ih»  new 
German  school. 

Tm  thir^-tlurd  ■voLumB  of  tiie  OsseUeMf- 
freund,  issued  by  the  Funf-Ortigen  historischo 
Verein,  contains,  among  other  artidea  on  the 
history  of  thd  five  early  cantons,  an  essay  by  Prof.. 
Rohrer  upon  the  eneivetic  efibrts  at  ecclesiastical 
reform  made  by  the  Oatitolics  in  the  Swiss  portion 
of  the  bishopnc  of  Constance  between  the  years- 
1492  and  1631.  Pater  Adelbert;  Vwol  contzibutea 
a  paper  on  the  rights  of  dominion  formerly  exer- 
cised W  the  great  Gotteshaos  of  ^igelsbeig. 

A  iDEiioiB  of  the  lately  deceased  Ohenlier 

Adolfo  vtm  Vanihagen,  Vicomta  v.  Portosegozo, 
\)V  the  hand  of  a  frioad,  ^>pears  in  the  JUgemeine 
Zeitung.  He  was  a  kinsman  of  the  famous  Vam- 
hagen  von  Ensa.  His  mother  was  a  Brarilian, 
Dofia  Itburia  Flavia  de  Sa  MagalhanTitL.  Hi» 
father,  who  belong^  to  the  old  noble  West^haliaa 
family,  entered  early  in  life  into  the  Portiigues& 
service,  married  in  Lisbon,  and  finallyemigTated 
with  his  wife  to  her  native  country.  Hi8aon,tiio 
late  diplooiatist  and  sdiolar,  has  given  a  Uo- 
gn«hy  of  his  fether  in  his  History  o(  "Qaxd 
{^Kttorio  geral  do  Sraal),  This  work,  vriiicb 
appeared  in  1866  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  attained  a 

Seat  reputation  in  Europe  on  account  of  the  trolx 
erman  industiy  and  critical  research,  as  well  8» 
the  transparent  style,  with  which  it  was  oonniled. 
The  QeographicaT  Society  of  Fttris,  of  iriuaa  the- 
author  was  a  nembw,  haid  a  report  of  it  drawn  up 
and  printed  undo-  the  care  of  M.  d'Aveaae.  Hie- 
author  maintained  a  correspondence  with  Akaander- 
von  Humboldt  He  -visited  London,  FknmiWy 
and  Naples  in  order  to  study  the  original  mauar- 
scripts  for  the  second  edition  or  oorre^ed  sapple- 
meot  of  hia  book. 

We  have  received  Scbiller'a  WitMm  Tear 
translated  by  E.  Masaie  (Clarendon  Press) :  Sootf » 
Lty  of  the  tatt  Minttrel,  with  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  James  Morison  (Collins^  Series)  :  Ten 
Short  Sermons,  by  Rev.  H.  R.  Smith,  H.A.  (Kldg- 
way):  The  Bulb  Garden,  by  Samuel  Wood 
(Crosby  Lockwood  and  Co.) ;  Th«  New  Paul  and 
Virffiniafhy  W.  H.  Mallock  (Ohatto  and  Windus)? 
LucuUue,  or  Palatable  Sssays,  3  vols.  (RemingtonJ  ; 
the  Victoiia  Magazine  for  August,  conducted  ny 
Emily  Faitiifull  (Simpkin)  ;  the  BajAiit  M^fotine 
for  August ;  Official  Catalogue  of  Midland  Coun- 
ties Art  Museum  at  Nottingham,  second  edition  \ 
Third  Book  of  Xenophoi?a  Anabam,  WMtea 
Grammar  School  Texts  (Longmans);  Tracts  on 
the  Gfreek  Language,  Nos.  IV.  and  V.,  by  Frederick 
Parker  (Simpkin) ;  The  Treatite  of  St.  Catherine 
ofOenoa  on  Purgatory,  translated  by  T.  M.  A. 
(Hodges)  }  Studies  in  Double  Entry  BoaJckeaoingy 
by  J.  Hunter  (Longmans)  ;  Papert  for  the  J^meaf. 
No.  1  (0.  Watts). 


vom  or  ZBAVXL. 


A  BOTAL  decree  of  Joly  16  oontuns  the  detailed 
regulations  fta  the  execution  and  paUioatim  of 
the  geological  map  of  Belgium,  cm  the  scale  of  1 

to  20,000. 

The  August  number  of  Petermann's  Mit^eil- 
vngen  commences  with  a  paper  on  the  territory 
in  Western  Asia  cUimed  b^  Rnana  under  the- 
Treaty  of  San  Ste&no ;  it  is  based  chiefly  oa 
Norman's  aceonnt  of  Armenia  and  the  CampUATi 
of  1877,  and  was  written  before  the  terms  o?  the 
Berlin  Treaty  were  known ;  a  later  addition,  how- 
ever, gives  those  articles  of  the  treaty  which 
define  the  boundaries  of  the  territory  eventually 
ceded  to  Russia.  The  map  accompanying  the 
paper  follows  the  official  Russian  map  of  Steb- 
nitzb?,  which  rives  much  valuable  information 
not  to  be  found  on  Kiepert's  map  published  in 
May,  1877 ;  this  is  specially  the  case  in  re- 
spect to  the  course  of  the  Ohoruk-su  and  ita 
affluents,  and  the  districts  between  Axdahan 
and  Artvin  and  Kan  and  ERsrom,  Ther& 
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ara  aome  very  interestii^  remarks  od  the  EUixa 
Kum  Deaert,  which  locent  explontion  has  shown 
to  1m  mtich  less  ibnnidable  in  ehanctot  than 
-WM  at  one  time  suppoeed.    Wstei  of  verj 
fyar  qualitjr  is  ftund  ereryvritera  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  snmee,  mid  the  shifting  sands  offer  do 
earious  ohstide  to  the  passage  of  waggons,  or  to 
the  eonstnie&B  of  a  rauway.  This  mu  led  to  a 
leooaaideration  of  the  route  ^posed  for  the 
Cuitml  Asia  Railway,  and  it  u  now  auggeeted 
tliat  it  ahoald  be  earned  in  almost  a  straight  line 
&om  Otmimrg  to  Tashhend.   Another  paper  dis- 
cnsses  some  statistical  tables  relatiiig  to  the  popa- 
lation  of  the  Sanjak  of  Seres,  whii^  form  [nrt  of 
&  Btati?tical  wotk  on  Macedonia,  upon  which  Mr. 
S.  J.  Vexhtm^  who  has  lived  in  the  country,  has 
been  empUned  for  fifteen  years.   Accordm^  to 
VerkoTi^,  the  district  of  Mademo-choria  (the 
ancient  Olialcidice)  alooe  is  purely  Greek   in  the 
district  of  Zichna  the  Greek  element  predomi- 
nates; in        and  Drama,  the  Bulgarian }  in  the 
coast  district  of  Prarate  the  Giwks  are  in  a 
minori^,  aad  in  the  interior  titey  completely 
Taniah.   The  Torika  am  said  to  be  in  a  muioril^ 
OTorywhere,  and  the  districts  of  Kerrokop  and 
Baxlog  to  be  almost  entirely  BuIgariM.  The 
tables  certainly  do  not  exaggerate  the  numbers  of 
the  Greeks,  and  the  paper  displays  such  a  strong 
lua  in  fiiTOar  of  the  Btugarian  or  Slav  element  of 
the  population  that  it  can  hardly  be  accepted  as 
tmpaitial  eridnice  of  the  relative  strength  of  the 
Taiioue  racee  in  the  eounti^.   There  is  ^o  a  good 
map  of  Hereroland,  compiled  ^m  the  accounts 
of  the  most  recent  travelleTa  and  from  information 
aupplied  by  the  members  of  the  Bhenish  Mission, 
whieh  is  accompanied  by  a  paper  on  the  country 
and  its  inhaUtants.   The  whole  district  of  Nama- 
^oaland,  Damaraland,  and  Hereroland  attracted 
considerate  attention  at  the  Cape  last  year,  and 
the  new  and  authentic  information  contained  in 
the  paper  and  map  is  a  valuable  addition  to  Mr. 
Palgrave's  report  of  his  visit  to  the  country  in 
l^C.    The  number  concludes  with  the  usual 
monthly  geographical  notes. 

Unvxb  date  of  June  S9,  P^re  Homer  writes 
from  Zanzibar  to  La  Mimont  CathoUqwff  stating 
that  the  ten  Algerian  missionaries  who  are  about 
to  found  a  mission  in  the  interior  of  Equatorial 
Africa  started  from  Bagamoyo  on  Jane  16,  and 
adding  that  no  caravan  Lad  ever  been  known  to 

fet  away  from  the  coast  with  such  promptitude. 
0  maloDg  his  preliminary  preparations, 
Ofaarmetant,  he  says,  displayed  a  remarkable  talent 
for  flsganiaation,  and  was  consequently  able  to 
•fleet  a  start  at  the  end  of  thirty  days,  whilst, 
•ffewseren  months  sojourn  at  Zanzibar,  the  Bel- 
gian expedition  ia  still  at  Bagamoyo.  Some  un- 
explained  ddays  must  have  befallen  M.  Wautier's 
party,  for  it  was  authoritatively  announced  a 
short  time  back  that  they  had  left  Sadaani  early 
in  June.  The  telegram  bringing  this  news  was 
apparently  despatched  under  an  erroneous  impres- 
sion, for  P6re  Homer  writes : — *'  L'exp^dition 
Beige  continue  k  subir  des  d^ptions  de  tons 
genree.  N'ayant  pas  trouv^  de  porteurs  k  Sadany^ 
elle  a'est  rendue  k  Bagamoyo,  qui  est  et  qui 
restera,  en  d^pit  de  toutes  lea  predictions,  le  seul 
point  de  depart  des  earavanes." 

News  reached  Sydney  on  June  4  of  the  arrival 
of  the  New  Guinea  expeditions  at  Port  Moresby 
on  April  23,  after  experiencing  considerable  diffi- 
culties on  the  way.  They  intended  to  start  for 
the  interior  on  May  I,  and  have  engaged  natives 
to  cany  their  provisions  as  far  aa  the  first  croesing 
of  the  Laloke  River.  If  they  fail  to  find  gold, 
thej  propose,  as  a  last  resource,  to  get  becne  de 
mer,  of  which  there  is  plenty  along  the  coast 
Mr.  Goldie  returned  to  Port  Moreaby  on  Ajnil  30 
from  a  voyage  down  the  coast 

IiT  the  current  number  of  the  Church  Mimortary 
IntttUffeneer  we  find  a  letter  from  the  Bev.  0.  T, 
Wilson,  of  the  Nyanza  Mission  (received  by  way 
of  the  Nile  through  an  agent  of  Oolonel  Gordon's), 
«luA  tmaabM  aoms  vmbl  infiomation  xeapect- 


ing  Uganda,  the  country  of  King  Mteaa.  This  in- 
formation is  the  more  valuable  as  Mtesa's  reported 
friendlineaa  to  Europeans  is  likdy  to  attract 
travellers  to  Bubaga,  his  capital  Eisuahlli,  Mr. 
Wilson  says,  is  spoken  by  many  at  the  court,  and 
as  trade  increases,  will  be  more  widely  known; 
Kiganda  also  resembles  Kisuahili  so  closely  as  to 
render  it  easy  of  acquisition  by  any  one  acquainted 
with  the  latter.  Again,  the  Waganda  are  a  very 
shE^,  quick-witted  race,  and  their  skill  in  imitat- 
ing articles  of  European  manufacture,  as  fu  as  their 
imperfect  tools  permit,  ia  said  to  be  surprising ; 
indeed,  in  this  respect  they  far  surpass  any  other 
tribe  Mr.  Wilson  has  ever  met  with  in  Eastern  or 
Western  Africa,  and,  in  his  opinion,  thev  deserve 
the  title  of  "  the  Chinese  of  Africa."  He  has  never 
seen  anything  to  surpass  their  baeket^making,  and 
they  are  very  skilful  in  working  in  iron,  copper, 
and  brass ;  they  also  dress  skins  beautifully ;  and 
in  time,  when  improved  mechanictd  appliances  are 
introduced,  their  manufacturea  will  probably  take 
a  good  place  in  t^e  markets  of  the  world. 
" The  country,"  Mr.  Wilson  adds,  "is  promising  in 
an  agricultural  point  of  view.  Bice  might  be  groirn 
to  almoet  any  extent  ia  its  swampy  valieys,  while  on 
higher  ground  kasoli,  or  native  Indian  corn,  of  good 
quality,  grows  Inxuri&ntly.  A  species  of  bean,  re- 
eembliDg  the  ordinary  French  bean  of  our  English 
gardens,  bears  large  crops,  .  .  .  while  the  in- 
evitable plantain  grows  everywhere,  forming  the  chief 
food  of  the  people." 

The  new  number  of  the  Marseilles  Geographical 
Sociely's  BuUeiin  contains  a  paper  by  M.  Opper- 
mann,  entitled  "  Lea  lies  de  Loos,"  a  small  group 
lying  close  to  the  ^ena  Leone  coast:  and  some 
notes  by  M.  Bainier  on  the  Tsetse  fly  and  on  tiie  em- 
ployment of  bullock  carta  in  the  interior  of  Africa. 

The  CoTutaniinopIe  Meatenger  says  that  a  new 
official  map  of  European  Turkey,  by  Kiepert,  show- 
ing the  changes  eETected  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin, 
has  arrived  in  Oonstantinople. 

In  the  July  BoUettino  of  the  Italian  Qeo- 
sraphical  S»»ety  two  letters  are  published  from 
Oc.  Matteucci,  Signor  Gesn's  eompanion,  dated 
&Duch  39  and  A^  30,  the  lattw  of  whidi  ia 
written  from  the  banks  of  the  Sabos  Kiver.  The 
same  nambor  also  contains  a  letter  from  Ootmt 
Sav<Hgnan  de  Brazia  to  his  &iiuly,  vritton  ftom 
Ihime  on  the  Upper  Ogowd. 

Oafuxn  Psabou  Wmx,  of  the  Auatmn 
navT,  will  shortly  proceed  to  Borneo  in  con- 
nexion wiHi  the  scheme  for  exploring  and  colo- 
nising the  large  tract  of  country  in  the  north  of 
the  iuand,  of  which  Baron  von  Overbeck  recently 
obtained  a  conceasion  from  the  Sultana  of  Borneo 
KoA.  Salu. 

Mb.  W.  a.  Bbodbibb  contributes  to  a  recent 
number  of  the  Arutralatian  an  interesting  account, 
from  his  own  personal  recollections,  of  the  early 
exploration  of  Gipps  Land,  respecting  whicn 
there  have  been  some  disputed  claims.  From  Mr. 
Brodribb's  narrative  it  would  appear  that  the 
priority  of  discovery  belongs  to  Count  Strzelecki, 
and  the  credit  of  first  traversing  the  country  from 
the  mountain  to  the  sea,  and  putting  stock  upon 
it,  must  be  given  to  Mr.  McMillan. 

At  the  coming  meeting  of  the  British  Associar 
tion  at  Dublin,  Lieut.  H.  H.  Kitchener,  R.E., 
will  read  a  paper  on  his  recent  work  in  Galilee, 
and  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Holland  will  give  an  account 
of  his  explorations  in  the  Sinai  peninsula.  Mr. 
Dall,  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Survey,  has  also  promised 
a  contribution  to  the  Geographical  Section. 

lUOAJSIinCB  AHD  BSVIKWS. 

OsB  of  the  most  interesting  articles  of  the  month 
is  Prof.  Max  Miiller's  memoir  of  Julius  Mohl  in 
the  Contemporary  Review.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
special  appropriateness  in  the  fact  of  the  German 
scholar  who  has  made  his  home  in  Oxford  writing: 
in  honour  of  the  German  scholar  who  made  his 
home  in  Paris;  in  the  translator  of  the  Vedas 
raying  honour  to  the  translator  of  the  Shah- 
Vrnim.  H.  Hohl,  who  died  two  ynn  ago  in 


Paris,  was  bom  at  Stuttgart  in  1800  at  eighteen 
he  went  to  TUbingen  to  study  theology ;  at  twenty- 
three  he  abandoned  theology  for  Oriental  stwUes. 
and  Tiibingen  for  Paris ;  at  twenty-six  he  acc^ted 
from  the  French  Government  the  task  of  edhtiiur 
and  translating  the  SKah-NameK  of  Firdnm,  aw 
from  that  time  onward,  though  Tubingen  tried  hard 
to  get  him  hack,  he  lived  on  in  Paris,  becoming  in 
due  course  a  member  of  the  Institute,  Professor  of 
Persian  at  the  Oolldge  de  France,  and  (in  spite  of 
his  well-known  anti-Imperialism)  Inspector  of  the 
Oriental  Department  at  the  Imperuf  Preas.  To 
English  people  his  name  will  always  be  connected 
with  that  little  talon  in  the  Rue  du  Bac,  that 
"free  port"  where  all  the  world  for  so  many 
years  was  wekome ;  but,  as  ia  natural,  this  article 
dwells  more  on  his  services  to  Orieotttl  research 
than  on  his  position  aa  a  social  centre.  Though 
his  trandatiott  of  Firdnsi  was  lua  magnum  opw, 
his  continnoos  work,  the  exeeation  of  wnioh, 
occupied  his  beat  honrt  from  1888  to  1808,  vet 
his  real  inflnenee  on  study  «u  carried  on  ratnez 
through  the  Soei^  Aaiatiqne, "  his  pet  child,"  as 
Prof.Miiller  calls  it;  aaocie^of  whiohhewaa  "  first 
the  essistantaecretary,thentiie8eeretary,  and  finally 
the  preaident"  "  The  best  record  of  his  servioea 
to  Oriental  scholarship  is  to  be  found  in  tha 
Annual  Reports  delivered  by  him  regularly  every 
year  from  1840  to  1867.  It  is  but  seldom  that  he 
tells  UB  what  share  he  himself  has  had  in  encou- 
raging, guiding,  and  supporting  the  work  of  other 
scholars.  Still  we  can  recognise  his  hand  in 
several  of  the  most  brilliant  £scoveriea  of  those 
days."  These  reports  generally  consisted  of 
TiScrologiet,  or  notices  of  any  Oriental  scholara 
who  had  died  during  the  year;  of  notices  of  im- 
portant books  or  memoirs ;  and  of  accounts  of  the 
work  of  the  society  itself.  "Scholars  whose 
work  is  recorded  in  those  pages,"  sa^  Prof.  Hiillerf 
"  may  well  look  upon  such  recora  as  the  G^k 
cities  looked  upon  the  honour  of  bring  men- 
tioned in  Homer's  catslogoe.*  I^f.  Uiillar, 
having  so  far  dealt  only  with  the  general 
aspects  of  Uohl's^  work,  then  goes  on  to  give 
an  example  of  it  in  his  conduct  with  re- 
gard  to  tne  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  and  Perrian 
discoveries  of  Botta,  Bawlinson,  Layard,  Hincka, 
&c.  These  six  pages  are  as  interesting  a  storjr  of 
work  aa  could  anywhere  be  found,  and  certainly 
they  set  Mohl  very  high  as  an  organiser,  director, 
and  reporter.  Aner  them  comes  an  account  of 
his  similar  interest  in  Vedic,  Syriac,  Coptic, 
Arabic,  and  even  Chinese  study,  and  last,  not 
least,  a  hirii  appreciation  of  the  extraordinary 
fairness  and  disintoreetednees  with  which  "cet 
AUemand  "  exercised  hia  oensorsliip. 
*'  When  we  read  throogh  the  long  Hat  of  Mohl's 
Rapporia  without  meeting  with  one  single  line  that 
could  be  traced  to  personal  favour  or  personal  spite, 
one  word  of  tbUme  'or  praise  that  would  make  the 
members  of  the  Society  Aanati^ne  regret  having  en- 
trusted their  honour  to  their  German  aEsistant- 
secretary,  secretair,  and  president,  we  ahail  la  better 
able  to  underetaad  what  M.  Beoaa  meant  when  say- 
ing of  Mohl, '  11  iiait  um  dt$  nuwM  qmi  neaa  avioM 
d«  mvre  et     hUnfaire.' " 

The  Nineteenth  CetUury  contains  the  see:)nd  of 
Mr.  0.  T.  Newton's  valuable  papers  on  "  The  Re- 
ligion of  the  Greeks  as  illustrated  by  Greek  In- 
scriptions." This  time  the  writer  treats  of  private 
endowments,  such  as  Xenophon's  Laconian  temple 
to  Artemis  of  Ephesus ;  of  festivals ;  of  votive 
offerings,  and  of  tombs.  It  is  not  easy  to  analyse 
such  a  paper,  which  of  course  derives  its  merit 
from  the  number  of  details  that  it  can  dextaroualT 
weave  together.  Two  or  three  of  Mr.  Newton^ 
geuOTal  remarks,  however,  are  worth  quoting,e.^. : — 

"  As  with  the  new  light  thrown  by  inscriptions  and 
other  moaaments  we  stndy  Greek  li&  in  its  festire 
aspect,  we  are  struck  more  and  more  with  the  mixture 
of  devout  earnestness  and  genial  sociability  which  is 
the  characteristic  of  their  religion  in  ita  best  time." 
"  It  is  singular  that  among  the  many  Greek  epitaphs 
extant  on  marble,  there  is  hardly  one  which  can  be 
attributed  to  wy  personage  of  historical  note  during 
tiw  period  of  'SMMDoa  in^^endenee."  ..."  Whea 
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'we  compare  these  later  [Bomiin  period]  epitaphs  vitb 
thosB  Of  the  age  of  Pezikles,  ve  vom  the  austere^  re- 
publican limplidtyThich  thought  tha  ordinaiyeitizMi 
■nffidently  comnumonted  after  death  by  the  bare 
record  of  his  name,  patronymic,  and  deme  on  his 
tombstone,  unless  in  the  ease  of  those  -who,  baring 
died  fighting  for  their  eonntry,  had  earned  the  hottoor 
of  a  pnblio  fdoeial  and  a  common  epitaph  of  the 
Simonides  of  the  day," 

Od  this  latter  point  Bfr.  Newton  quotes  the  re- 
mark of  "  that  acute  observer  Theophrastoe,"  who 
noted  it  as  a  mark  of  tite  fueen^  man  that "  when 
his  wife  dies  he  inscribes  on  her  tombetooe  not 
only  her  own  name,  bat  that  of  her  husband, 
fat^r,  and  mother,  announcing  to  the  world  that 
all  these  were  worthy  penoiu."  In  &ct  the  hjrper- 
bole  of  the  tombstone,  which  is  in  modem  times 
^OTBrUBL  was  a  tUng  unknown  in  ibe  beat  days  of 
Qxeeee,  Before  Ittving  the  urtide  we  may  obsisrve 
that  Ur.  Newton  mues  one  stetement  of  great 
interest,  telling  of  a  &et  not  commonly  known 
except  to  those  who  keep  pace  with  all  the  new 
diBCOTBiies  in  this  dixeetion 

"  ThaOTdidfis  states  that  Peisistrattts,  the  son  of  the 
tyrant  Hippias,  and  the  grandaon  of  his  great  namesake, 
filled  the  office  of  Archon  at  Athens,  and  dedicated 
two  altars.  The  inscription  on  one  of  these  was 
afterwazda  erased  by  the  Athenian  people ;  but  on  the 
other  altar,  dedicated  to  Apollo  Pythios,  the  inscrip- 
tion was  quite  legible  in  the  time  of  Thocydtdes,  who 
transcribw  it  in  his  text.  U  it  sgual^  Ui^ibU  to  this 
day,  the  marble  on  vhieb  it  was  insenbed  haTing 
been  accidentally  discoTercd  in  a  courtyard  near  the 
Ilissos  by  Mr,  Kamaoudes,  in  April  of  this  year," 

Among  the  other  articles  may  be  noticed  Hr. 
Hallock'B  "  Familiar  OoUoquy  on  Recent  Art ; "  a 
conversation  neither  quite  so  clever  nor  nearly  bo 
objectionable  as  that  which  the  author  has  lately 
seen  fit  to  reprint  Much  that  he  says  of  what 
luav  be  roughly  called  the  Grosvenor  Ghillery 
School  is  true  out  here  is  what  Qege  Stanley, 
the  protagonist  of  the  dialogue,  says  of  Bume 
Jones's  women : — "  Would  they  suffer  for  any 
one's  sake,  if  they  could  help  it  P  The  only  sorrow 
they  know  is  the  languor  of  exhausted  animal- 
ism." Suppose  it  were  to  be  said  on  the  other 
hand  that  tneir  sorrow  was  the  sorrow  of  the  age — 
the  sorrow  of  doubt  of  "the  burden  and  the 
mystery  of  all  thia  nnmtelligiUa  wtvld,"  which  no 
ridicnle  of  jomg  wonld-oe  inverted  Voltaires 
will  make  either  the  lighter  or  the  more  trans- 
pazentf 

The  Fortn^htl^  does  not  this  month  offer 
^idte  80  much  of  hterazy  interest  as  usoaL  That 
ia  not  the  same  thing  as  saving  that  it  is  not  good 
reading ;  for  he  would,  indeed,  be  hard  to  please 
who  eonld  not  find  amusement  in  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  Adventures,  and  food  for  meditation  in 
what  M,  do  Lavdleye  has  to  say  of  the  new 
aspect  of  things  in  Belgiuoi,  But  of  pure 
literatiure  there  is  only  Mr.  Saintsbuiy's  study  of 
Henry  Mtuger  and  Mr,  Hartshome'a  *^Ohapter  of 
Buddiiist  I^lk-lore."  The  former  is  perhaps  leas 
striking  than  many  of  Mr.  Saintsbury's  former 
articles,  because,  when  all  is  said,  Miirger  ia  lees 
important  than  many  of  the  men  of  whom  the 
critic  has  treated.  Still  Mr.  Saictsbory  does  good 
service  in  his  protest  aminst  the  silly  misuse  of 
the  terms  Boaemia  and  Bohemian,  and  in  hia  clear 
statement  that  it  is  melancholy  and  not  joy,  dis- 
content and  not  content,  that  ia  the  note  of  Miiiger 
and  hia  cirde. 


TEH    EIGHTH  MEEHNQ    OF  THE  HAlTBKiLTIO 
HIBTOBICAL  XJKIOIT  AT  QOTTIHSBir,  1878. 

The  professors  and  students  of  bistorT  in  Germany 
hold  three  large  meetings  yearly,  llie  Historical 
Commission  of  the  Boyal  Bavarian  Academy  of 
the  Sciences,  which  consists  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished scholars  of  Germany,  whose  works, 
through  the  mumficent  liberality  of  MaximiUan 
11.  and  Loids  IL  of  Bavaria  have  rendered  each 
ugnal  service  to  Gnrnan  historiography  in  the  last 
ten  jeatSj  and  whose  reports  appear  regularly  in 


these  pages,  assembles  every  year  in  Miinich  in  the 
month  of  October.  In  March  or  April  the 
Oentral  Oommittee  of  the  Monummta  Qermmiae 
JIutm-icameets  in  Berlin,  when  the  delegates  of  the 
three  Academies  of  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Munich, 
and  the  membeis  diosen  by  th«n,  receive  the 
reports  of  the  different  hwda  of  seetionB  etm- 
cendng  the  worin  tliat  have  been  completed  in 
the  put  year,  and  oonsnlt  as  to  what  is  to  be 
undertaken  in  the  ensmng  year,  finally,  at 
the  most  beautiftil  season  of  the  year,  at 
Whitsuntide,  the  Hanusche  Geschichtsverein, 
which  embraces  with  its  publications  if  not  the 
whole,  at  any  rate  the  greater  part  of  Germany, 
the  north  and  west,  besides  other  territories  not 
under  German  rule,  meets  now  in  one  now  in 
another  of  the  towns  belonging  to  the  old  Hansea- 
tic  League.  The  particular  object  of  the  society's 
researches  at  present  is  the  history  of  the  four- 
teenth, fifteentn,  and  fdxteenth  centuries,  and  its 
labours  promise  to  be  extremely  impcnrtaot  to 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  study  of  uiat  period, 
and  to  be  productive  likewise  of  valuable  material 
for  tiie  history  of  England,  with  which  country 
the  HanseaHo  Union,  as  is  well  known,  had  the 
liveliest  relations  from  the  earliest  times ;  a  short  ac- 
count, therefore,  of  what  has  already  been  accom- 
plished, and  of  the  line  l^ir  investigations  are 
taking,  will  no  doubt  prove  intereatii^  to  many 
of  your  readers. 

Tlie  real  origin  of  the  old  Hanseatao  League  vras, 
as  is  well  known,  the  Cologne  Confederation  of 
1S67,  by  which  some  seventy  of  the  mercantile 
towns  of  Germany  leagued  themselves  togetiier 
against  King  Waldemar  II,,  Atterdag  of  Den- 
mark, who  threatened  by  his  violent  measures  to 
stop  the  miun  arteries  of  German  trade  in  the 
Baltic,  There  had  often  been  separate  alliances 
before  that  between  German  sea-port  and  trading 
towns,  but  they  had  been  of  shorter  duration,  and 
included  only  a  small  part  of  Germany ;  now  for 
the  first  time  all  sea-port  and  liading  towns  of 
German  nationality,  from  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine 
to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  now  subject  to  the 
Roirian  Grown,  from  Middlebarg  in  Holland  to 
Beval  on  the  Ghilf  of  Finland,  formed  an  alliance 
wiuch  was  afterwards  converted  into  tihie  perma^ 
Bent  confederation  and  waa  the  origin  of  the 
Hanseatic  Union,  one  of  the  most  cnriooi  and 
singular  creations  of  the  later  BGddle  Ages.  That 
the  confederation  of  13tj7  was  not,  as  so  many  a 
previous  o&e,8hortly  dissolved,  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  brilliant  successes  it  gained  in  the  war  against 
Denmark,andthecon8ciousnes8  the  towns  belonging 
to  it  thereby  acquired  of  the  strength  their  union 
gave  them.  King  Waldemar  was  ariven  from  his 
kingdom,  Copenhagen  invested,  Hel^gborg,  the 
strongest  fortress  on  the  Sound,  taken  bv  storm. 
By  ^e  peace  of  Stralsund,  May  24,  137U,  the 
dominion  of  the  Hanse-towns  in  the  Baltic  was 
established,  the  oppreBsive  laws  whereby  it  was 
King  Waldemar's  intention  to  restrict  their  trade 
were  repealed,  the  moat  important  strongholds  of 
the  provinces  of  Sehwen  and  Holland,  now 
Swedish,  but  at  that  time  belonging  to  Denmark, 
were  takiui  ponnnon  of  by  tiie  Hanseatic  allies, 
and  no  long  was  hencefiuth  to  mount  the  Danish 
throne  wiuumt  the  counsel  and  consent  of  the 
Hanse-towns. 

The  Historical  Sodety^  whidi  is  an  ideal  revival 
of  the  old  Hanseatic  Union,  waa  founded  May  24, 
1870,  on  the  600th  anniversary  of  the  peace 
of  Stxalsund.  The  objects  of  the  new  union  are 
nather  j^litical  nor  commercial ;  its  purpose  is  to 
enquire  into  the  history  of  the  parent  league,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that,  dating  as  it  does  from 
the  memorable  year  of  the  re-establishment  of  the 
German  Empire,  it  has  helped  in  a  humble  degree 
to  promote  and  cherish  the  idea  of  unity  and  con- 
cord which  has  made  such  progress  in  Germany 
of  kte  years.  While  the  Historical  OommiBsion 
of  Munich  owes  its  pecuniary  maintenance  to  the 
libeiali^  of  a  j)rince,  and  the  costs  of  the  M<mu~ 
mm^d  Oermtmiaa  Sutorica  are  defrayed  by  the 
German  and  Austrian  GovemmeDts,  the  Haoseatio 


Historical  Society  baa  turned  to  the  eorporationa 
of  the  towns,  to  whose  energy  and  public  apirit 
the  original  union  had  once  owed  its  existence,  ib 
the  hope  tiiat  they  would  consider  thenuelvee  in 
honour  bound  to  revive  at  thear  own  expenae  the 
memoiy  of  the  great  deeds  of  thdr  forefiUhen. 
Nor  have  these  hopes  been  disappointed.  Of 
some  nine^  towns  that  bekn^ed  to  the  HaoMatw 
League  at  the  most  brilliant  period  of  ila  li^tnyv 
only  about  a  third  part  have  held  aloof  from  vaj 
share  in  the  sodety;  in  more  than  nxty,  among 
which  the  towns  ofwaNetlMrianda  andtlie  Rnaman 
Baltic  provincea  are  repreamted,  the  autboritiea 
have  come  forward  and  furthered  its  endeavours  Iw 
money-contributiona  proportionate  to  the  present 
size  and  importance  of  the  several  towns.  The 
number,  too,  of  individual  members  paying  a 
yearly  subscription  of  not  leas  than  ux  marks, 
goes  on  steadUy  increasing,  and  now  amounts  to 
over  five  hundred ;  to  these  are  added  a  number 
of  foreign  institutions  and  soraetaes,  such  as  th» 
Universitv  of  Dorpat,  and  the  Norwegian  Stato 
Becord  Office  in  Ohiistiania.  With  tba  interest 
of  its  own  capital  and  the  gnata  of  the  aeieral 
learned  sodetiea  and  assodations^  the  HanBeatie 
Historical  Sodety  has  at  its  diapoaal  a  yeariy 
income  of  from  12-16,000  marks  (dOOL-TfiOL), 
with  a  reserve  fond  of  12,000  marha  (6001.),  not 
a  very  la^  sum  oertunly,  aeeordiog  to  Ei^|1ish 
ideas  at  Inst,  but  still  sufficient  to  cany  ont  it» 
mine  immediate  olyeeta  eActoally. 

Thedghth  gowtal  meeting,  held  at  GBttiogen 
on  June  11,  was  attended  by  about  180  membm^ 
among  whom  were  Pron.  Breaslaa,  Nitach,. 
Wutz,  Wattenbach  from  BerHn,  Hertzberg  fton^ 
Bremen ;  Dove,  Frenedorff,  Goedecke,  John,  Faa\i» 
Steindorff,  Weizsacker  from  Gottingen,  Hartwig 
from  Halle,  Amdt  and  von  der  Ropp  frcun  Ldpaig, 
Mantels  from  Ltibeck,  Lindner  frwn  Miineter,  and 
others,  besides  a  great  many  keqiers  of  rectxds, 
librarians,  and  echoolmaaters ;  London  was  repre- 
sented by  Mr,  Maunde  Thompson,  of  the  British 
Musenm.  The  annual  report  read  by  the  Presi- 
dent, Prof.  Mantds,  of  LUbecic,  gave  a  aatis- 
&ctOTy  account  of  the  progress  of  the  aodety'a 
publications.  They  may  be  divided  into  thno 
classes.  The  largeet  and  moat  important  cat^iory 
consists  of  the  negotiationB  and  protocols  of  the 
"  Hansfr^ta^,"  <xt  general  aaaemoUfls  of  the  old 
league  which  were  held  in  ona  or  other  of  the 
Han8»4owna,  moat  (4ten  in  Liibeek.  'Dw  earlier 
series  of  these  so-called  JBimsa  rMMW,  dating  from 
1870-1430,  is  bdw  edited  for  the  Munich  Oom- 
misswn  1^  Dr.  t£bx\  Eoppmann,  of  Hamburg; 
and  four  volumes  are  already  published.  A  second 
series  is  being  edited,  by  order  of  the  Hansea- 
tic Historical  Sodefy,  by  Prof,  von  der  Ropp  of 
Leipzig ;  the  aecdod  volmne,  Indnding  the  yaai» 
1436-43  came  out  just  in  time  to  be  laid  before 
the  meeting  at  GSttingen.  Prof.  Schafer,  in 
Jena,  is  at  work  on  the  third  series,  to  extend 
from  1477  to  1530,  and  hopes  to  begin  printing  the 
first  volume  in  1880.  Dr.  0.  Hohlbaum  ia  en- 
gaged on  a  second  class  of  publications;  the 
Sanai$ehe$  UrkundenhuA^  which  he  has  under- 
taken, ia  to  be  a  collection  of  all  the  acts  and 
documents  connected  with  the  history  of  th» 
Haneeatio  League  which  do  not  relate  to  tta 
"  Hanse-tage."  A  first  Tolome  came  out  aome 
time  ago,  and  a  second,  leadiing  up  to  the  yewr 
1360,  consequentiy  atall  treating  of  the  primomml 
histOTy  of  the  league,  the  time  before  its  definitft 
constitution,  that  u  to  say  before  the  confedofttion 
of  1367,  is  to  be  ready  for  print  in  the  eonise  of 
the  summer.  For  the  sequel  of  this  volume  the 
English  archives  and  libraries  will  be  of  the 
greatest  importance,  and  the  sode^  contomplatee 
sending  s  young  scholar  to  England  for  purposes 
of  research.  The  sode^'s  third  undertaking  are  the 
Santitchen  GetchichtmteUm,  law-books,  statutes, 
town  accounts,  and  other  records,  interesting  as 
throwing  light  on  the  laws  and  administration  of 
the  Hanse-towns,  also  cfaronides,  those,  that  is, that 
are  writtm  in  the  Latin  tongue  and  date  from 
after  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages.  For  the  Ger- 
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Bum  Steta  chronicles  of  the  Middle  Ages  bare 
been  luidvtaken  hr  the  Miinich  Historioal  Com- 
nuadai.  Two  TOlnmeB  derived  from  these  sooices 
IwTd  ftlreedr  been  iBBaed.  Fnnckef  Bu^master 
of  Stnlfond,  has  edited  the  ProscnptioD-book  of 
his  town,  or  legiater  of  the  sentences  of  proscrijH 
tion  puaed  the  town  council,  which  is  of  special 
importanee  for  the  history  of  criminal  law.  Dr.Oroll 
hu  edited  the  so-called  SaAt-Ume,  or  list  of  the 
mam  ben  of  the  Uppw  Common  Ooarta  of  Weimar, 
the  MacUenbniger  Omae^own.  A  third  T^nme, 
Dortmimd  Statutes  and  Decrees,  will  be 
mUislud  within  the  year  "bj  Fnrf'.  TitaaiiaxS,  of 
QSttisgen,  whilst  Br.  H&osdmann^  koBger  of  the 
siddTes  at  ^nnswiA,  is  at  work  on  a  fourth, 
which  oootains  the  rate-book  of  the  town  of  Brons- 
wiek,  the  chief  of  the  Hanse-towns  of  Saxonj. 

f^MtUy,  a  yearlj  periodicsl  entitled  SSwiaohm 
Omekkittiimtw  same  sa  the  socaety's  fourth 
oigmB  id  eommmdsation  with  the  outra  world. 
Its  p^es  npcnrt  nmm  everythinf;  of  importance 
that  appears  m  tiba  later  Hanseatic  literature,  and 
contain  aketehee,  short  and  long,  from  Haneeatic 
hiatory,  bj  means  of  wluch  the  material  that  is 
booff  coUected  little  br  little,  may  be  mode  me  of 
in  toe  meantime,  before  it  is  incoi^rated  and 
pubUAed  in  a  more  complete  form  in  the  larger 
collections  abore  named.  Six  volumes  of  wis 
year-book,  which  give  eridence  of  the  ever^in- 
ciesnBg  Tuiety  of  the  subjects  under  treatment, 
already  enst  ^  a  sOTcntb  will  be  published  in  the 
Mtnwm  of  tJuB  year.  Among  ita  contributors  are 
Fralh.  Aieosdor^  Hsntels,  Fauli,  Schafer,  Ul- 
Bsnn,  and  Waits ;  Enmen,  Hanselmsnn,  and 
Wdunnann,  kemers  of  the  Teerads  of  Oologne, 
BmnswidE,  and  Lubeck  raroeetiTely ;  Drs.  Hasse, 
HoUbamn,  Koppmann,  WoUwill,  and  others. 
3bny  artidea  in  this  periodical  would  no  doubt 
be  Of  interest  in  England — Pauli's  communica* 
tiooa,  for  inatance,  res^etiiw  the  Oompsny  of  the 
Stael-yaid  in  London,  and  the  attitude  of  the  Han- 
seatic lASgue  daring  the  Wars  of  the  Roses ;  and 
HoblbanB^s  respeetug  the  Hanseatic  League  in 
fjuiand,  ttCt 

I\  may  be  psUiered  from  what  has  been  sud 
that,  eoosidamg  its  short  period  of  existence  and 
the  fimitsd  means  at  its  disposal,  the  society 
has  alraady  done  much  that  is  worthy  of  recogni- 
tioD,and  we  shall  be  glad  if  this  brief  notice  were 
to  awmken  a  reeponsiTe  interest  in  its  labours  in 
EigfanJ,  and  oe  tiie  meaoa  of  aeenring  finesds 
ana  promotMS  tiien. 

A  word  at  two  remsins  to  bs  uii  with  refer- 
snoa  to  tiie  pooeedings  at  the  gawral  meeting. 
Four  p^ets  were  read.  On  the  first  day,  Director 
SchmidL  of  Halbostadt,  gave  a  very  attractive 
sketch  of  the  life  of  a  llttieHanae-town  at  the  end 
of  the  fifkaenth  century,  while  he  drew  a  picture 
of  the  nmdition  of  Qottiogen  at  the  close  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  After  whi^  Prof.  Pauli  commu- 
nicated to  the  members  some  notes  relating  to 
the  histcny  of  tiie  Hanseatic  Lengue  which  he  had 
collected  in  Fjigland,  among  them  a  set  of  im- 
portant documents  from  the  archives  of  the 
Chapter  of  Oanterbury,  which  through  some 
chance  hitherto  not  accounted  for  had  got  hidden 
away  there ;  and  also  the  documents  relating  to  an 
action  of  enquiry  a^nst  four  German  merchants 
of  the  Steet-yard  in  London,  who  were  tried  as 
beoetica  before  a  cammiauon  preuded  over  by 
Cscdinsl  Wobey,  on  a  diaige  of  having  in 
thttr  posaasaon  certain  of  Luther's  wiitiiws 
bibiddeB  in  Eo^^d,  and  reading  them.  Li  the 
afteiDOon  Fhtf.  Frenadorff,  of  Oottingen,  gave  a 
Uvdr  picture  of  the  Be%ian  towns  in  tiieir 
develo|mieat  and  thdir  glory,  and  of  the  causes  of 
their  rise  and  foil.  On  the  second  day  Dr. 
Wehnnann  spoke  about  the  Revolution  of 
Ltibeek  140B-1416.  Munster  in  Westphalia  was 
the  place  fixed  upon  for  the  next  meeting,  which 
«iU  take  phee  at  Whitsuntide  1878. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
Dfmbera  were  presented  with  two  pamphlets 
printed  in  honour  of  the  occasion;  the  one  by 
not  Vnaadaxtfj  giring  a  sketch  of  the  luatory  of 


Oottingen  from  the  earliest  times ;  the  other,  by 
Prof.  Pauli  and  Hertzber^,  containing  a  new  text, 
with  s  German  translation,  of  "The  Libell  of 
English  Policye,"  an  extremely  interesting 
anonymous  poem,  date  1436,  on  English  trade  and 
the  necessity  of  asserting  the  supremacy  of 
England  in  tiie  "  narrow  sea,"  that  is  to  say  the 
Ohannel,  over  every  other  nation.  This  pamphlet 
will  probably  be  reviewed  in  the  AcAnBxz  at 
greater  leDgtb  on  some  future  occasion. 

H.  BaXBBLAU. 


THE  mnrar  nsnKoiruL. 

Wb  have  been  requested  to  publish  the  follow- 
ing appeal,  which  we  heartily  recommend  to  the 
attention  of  our  readers.  The  following  persons 
have  consented  to  act  as  a  committee :  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson,  K.O.B. ;  Prof.  E.  B.  Oowell,  0am- 
Imdge ;  Prof.  Sayce,  Prof.  Rhys,  and  Prof.  Max 
Miiller,  Oxford ;  Dr.  Appleton  and  Dr.  Rost 
(India  Office)  London. 

It  has  been  snggested  (in  Trubner's  AmericiM- 
Oriental  Becord)  that  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Prof. 
Benfey's  doctorate,  io  October,  would  offer  a  welcome 
opportanitf  to  hia  many  pupils,  friends,  aud  admirers, 
of  preeenting  him  with  some  snbstantial  token  of 
tbsir  regard. 

No  one  has  wcrked  more  steadily,  more  quietly,  and 
more  disinterestedly  for  the  progress  of  Sanskrit 
Scholarship  and  Comparative  FhiTolosy  than  Prof. 
Beofey.  Among  bis  numerous  iiorks,bia  editioQ  of 
the  BAmaveda  in  1848,  his  Santkrit  Qrammar  in 
1652,  his  work  on  the  Orwin  and  MigraHoti  of  Indian 
FahUt  in  1600.  and  bis  Butory^tka  SaitHM  ^Lan- 
m(uf»  in  1869,  have  justly  been  ealJad  in  German 
jB^ht'tnaehend.  His  long-promised  Vedie  Grammar 
will,  we  hope,  form  the  crowning  work  of  hia  life. 

It  is  well  known  how  inadequatdy  his  ierrices  have 
been  requited,  and  it  is  thought,  therefore,  that 
instead  of  founding  a  Beofey  prise  oc  scholarship,  it 
would  be  better  to  otEn  the  veteran  seholss  a  hand- 
some present  on  bis  approaebing  jubilee. 

SuMCriptioDS  will  be  neuved  by  Messrs.  Triibner 
and  Oo.,  67  and  59  Lodpte  Hill,  LMdoo,  and  by  the 
moabers  of  the  oonimitlee. 


LseaoB  ov  flAvnr  KA]m.Tov,  xomm  vbox  teb 

Has.  AT  LAH8D0VXB  HOVBB,  BT  LOBS  EDXOSS 
FXIZIUirBICEB. 

Oatut  Haxiltov,  the  author  of  the  followiiw 
letters,  was  bom  at  lAnark,  of  an  ancient  Scotch 
family.  He  lecmved  a  libeial  edncation*  wd  from 
an  early  age  displayed  a  marind  predifeetion  for 
the  fine  arts.  Not  finding,  however,  manv  oppor- 
tunities of  gratifying  his  tastes  in  his  native  land, 
he  removed  at  an  early  age  to  Rome,  nor  does  it 
appear  that  he  afterwards  revisited  Scotland,  ex- 
cept at  lon^  intervals,  and  for  very  short  periods. 
As  an  artist  he  xi^dly  attained  to  a  certain 
position 

"Oavin  JUariltoo,"  says  Bryan,  "without  the  poo- 
sessioo  of  mush  fertility  Ol  inveatioD,  became  a 
chaste  and  earsfbl  designer,  sod  with  tiie  advantage 
of  a  highly  cultivated  mind,  a  devout  adbereoee  to 
the  propriety  of  oostume,  and  a  fomtliarity  with  the 
antique,  he  reached  a  respectable  if  not  a  brilliant 
rank  among  the  modern  painters  of  history."  * 
It  has  been  asserted  by  no  less  an  authority 
than  Goethe,  in  his  Winckdmarm,  that  posterity 
owes  a  special  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Scotcn 
artist  for  having  widened  the  field  from  which 
painters  drew  their  subjects,  by  placing  not  only 
the  sacred  records,  but  also  the  Homeric  epics, 
under  contribution.  It  would  appear,  however, 
that  the  cltum,  at  least  in  its  fullest  extent,  can 
hardly  be  supported,  and  that  some  German 
artists,  if  they  did  not  actually  precede  him,  were 
certainly  his  contemporaries  in  the  above  respect. 
Nor  in  anv  case  did  it bebng  either  to  Gavin  £^mil- 
tou  or  to  nis  contempcnaries,  to  open  up  a  new  field 
of  ideas,  whatever  they  may  have  done  in  the 
way  of  introdnnng  new  auigects,  drawn  from 
clsMieal,  as  distinct  from  ssered  or  legendary  lore. 


*  Bryan's  DicHpnary     PainUn  and  Eagravm, 


Their  method  of  treatment  remains  the  same. 
Complete  repose  and  the  suppresuon  of  the  play 
of  the  sterner  passions  axe  still  the  nrevauing 
features,  but  with  greater  correctness  oi  drawing 
and  more  regard  for  the  mere  beauty  of  form' 
originating  in  the  study  of  the  masterpieces  of 
Greek  sculpture.* 

His  most  celebrated  pictures  are  subjects  taken 
from  the  Hiad :  Achilles  standing  over  the  dead 
body  of  Patroclus  and  rejecting  t£e  consolation  of 
the  leaders  of  the  hort;  Aohillsa  dismissing 
Briseis,  and  dragging  Hect£ff  at  the  lusl  of  hi* 
car.  These  and  others  have  been  engraved  by 
Ounegho,  Moi^hen,and  other  well-known  engraven. 
The  originals  paesed  into  the  collections  of  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Lord  Hopetonn.  His 
chief  work,  Schola  Italica  Pteturae,  was  pub- 
lished with  a  view  of  tracing  the  development  of 
art  from  the  time  of  Xieonarao  da  Vinci  to  that  of 
the  Caraod. 

It  was,  however,  in  connexion  with  the  master- 
pieces of  ancient  classic  sculpture  rather  than  by 
any  original  work  of  his  own  that  Gavin  H&miltoik 
rendered  his  principal  services  to  the  cause  of  the  fine 
arts.  The  violence  of  the  barbarian  invaden,  anJ 
in  a  still  greater  degree  the  bigotry  of  Christiaa 
iconoclasts,  bad  caused  the  overthrow  and  partial 
destruction  of  most  of  the  statues  which,  them- 
selves the  spoils  of  Egypt  and  of  Greece,  it  bad 
been  the  piiae  of  the  cosquerora  of  the  mnld  to 
wmkt  the  adornment  of  their  temples  and  publus 
places.  Gavin  Hamilton  set  to  woik  as^uouslr 
to  recover  whatever  had  eso^ed  the  oomlmwd 
ravages  of  time  and  religious  fory.  His  first  rs- 
searuies  were  made  in  1768  upon  the  ate  of 
Hadrian's  Tiburtine  villa,  now  called  tiie  Panta- 
nello,  where  some  excavations  had  already  beea 
made  by  Signor  Lolli  for  the  benefit  of  Oardinal 
Polignac  and  the  King  of  Prussia.  "  They  began^ 
at  a  passage  to  an  old  drain  cut  in  the  tufo,  where- 
tbey  found  an  exit  to  the  water  of  Pantanello,. 
after  having  worked  some  weeks  by  lamplight  and 
up  to  the  Knees  in  stinking  mad,  fiill  of  toads,, 
serpents,  and  other  vermin."  f  Undeterred  by 
these  difficulties,  and  asdsted  by  the  knowledge- 
of  one  of  M.  LolU's  workmen,  they  pushed  on  to 
a  new  spot  in  the  same  vidni^.  **  It  is  difficult,'' 
says  Hamilton,  writing  to  Mr.  Townley,  *'ta- 
account  for  the  contents  of  this  plaoe,  which  oon- 
siated  of  a  vast  number  of  tieesent  down  andthnwiK 
into  this  hole,  joobaUy  from  dei^it^  as  having- 
been  part  of  some  sacred  grove  intttinixed  wit& 
statues,  &c. ,  all  of  which  have  diaied  the  same  fnte^' 
The  Egyptian  statues  had  evidently  been  the  ob- 
ject of  special  ill-treatment.  Nevertheless,  as- 
many  as  forty-five  pieces  of  statuary  in  a  greater 
or  leas  degree  of  preservation  were  discovered. 
Among  these  are  the  statues  of  Oincinnatus,  of 
Paris,  the  groups  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  the  Aa- 
tinous,  the  bust  of  a  victor  in  the  Olympic  games, 
the  Antinous  as  an  iE^yptian  deity,  the  statue  of' 
Pudicitia,  the  head  of  a  Muse,  two  Egyptian  idols 
in  black  marble,  and  a  bas-relief  of  the  same- 
material,  all  now  at  Lansdowne  House. 

In  1771  Gavin  Hamilton  extended  bis  researches- 
to  the  Xannts  of  San  Qr^^o,  tiien  the  property 
of  OsT^nal  Ohigi,  commonly  called  Tot  Colom- 
baio,  near  the  Appian  way.  Two  places  were 
selected,'  one  supposed  to  have  been  a  temple  of 
Donutian,  the  other  a  villa  of  Galiienus.  The- 
first  valuable  discovery  at  the  latter  was  the- 
M,  Aurelius,  b^Ter  tban  life,  now  at  Lans- 
downe House,  'nw  Melesger  and  tiie  Amasoa 
followed  soon  after. 

Encouraged  by  these  results,  Gavin  Hamilton. 
extended  bis  researches  to  Gnotto  Ferrata  at 
Albano,  and  to  Monte  Oi^olo— the  latter  of 
which  two  sites  he  esteemed  one  of  the  richest 
mines  of  antiques  ever  opened  in  the  neighbourhood: 
of  Rome — to  Prima  Porta  at  Monte  Botondo,  t» 
Nemi,  and  elsewhere  in  the  same  noghbourhood.. 
In  nearly  every  case  success  rewarded  his  efforts. 

In  1772  he  instituted  researches  atPorta  Marina  » 

*  Nagler,  Kmut-Lextetm,  Art  Gavin  Hamilton, 
t  Dallaway'B  ^lecdoUt,  p.  S66. 
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neftr  Oat&a,  on  the  site  of  some  ancient  Thermae 
Maritimae,  and  among  other  ancient  statues  di»- 
■coTertd  a  torso  which  he  restored  as  Diomede 
canning  off  the  Palladinm,  and  sold  to  Lord 
Shelbume.  This  statue  is,  however,  in  reality  a 
■duplicate  of  Mjron's  Discobolus,  similar  to  that 
in  the  Townlej  Oollection,  now  at  the  British 
Museum.  An  estate  at  Roma  Veechia  belongiog 
to  the  Hospital  of  San  Giovanni  Laterano  was 
the  next  seeofl  of  bis  labours.  Here  was  fomid 
the  Aeaeula^n^  the  siie  of  Ufc,  now  at  Luudowne 
Honse. 

Of  the  above  diwoverieB  on  aeeonnt  will  be 
£)imd  in  the  liters  which  follow  below. 

Gavin  Hamilton  was  not  free  fttnu  iha  imputs^ 
lion  resHng  on  other  prof^ional  collectors 
of  antiquee  of  having'  made  up  statues,  and  his 
letters  contun  more  uian  one  h&ak  admission  on 
the  subject  It  le  said  that  NoUekens  was  in  the 
liabit  of  famishing  the  torsos  with  heads  and 
limbs,  staining  them  with  tobacco-water,  and  sell- 
ing them  for  enormous  sums ;  *  and  there  appears 
to  DO  a  suspicion  that  the  head  of  the  statue  of 
Marcus  Aurelins  at  Lnnsdowne  House  belonged 
to  another  and  inferior  statue  from  near  the  same 
^ot.t 

Hamilton  died  in  1797  at  Rome.  His  decease 
is  said  to  have  been  occasioned  b^  anxie^  of  mind 
«nd  fear  of  iobber7  on  the  part  of  the  French 
4amy  of  oceupation.}    Emcoai)  FmiuuiizaB. 


"Mr.  Hamilton!!  idea  for  the  Golluy  atBhelbnrne 
fioofe, 

No.  16.  fine  antique  statnea  .  .  .  £2,600 
No,  12.  Antjqoe  busts  ....  700 
No.  12.  Antique  basso-relievos  .  400 

No.  11.  Laxffs  historieal  pietores   .      .  2,200 
No.  4.  landseapes  with  flgnres  relative 

to  the  Trojan  war      ....  260 

£6,0S0 

The  above  mav  be  executed,  if  agreeable  to  Lord 
Sbelbume^  in  ute  following  auumer  as  to  pay- 
ments : — 

1773   £1,000 

1775  l.SOO 

1774  .      .      .      .  ■    .      .  .1,500 

1775    2,100 

£8,100  " 

"llarbles  purchased  hj  the  Bight  Hon"'  Lord 
Shelbunw  from  Jb.  Hamilton  at  Rome,  1771. 

Bust  of  a  conqueror  at  the  Olympic 
Games  antiently  erovned  irith  vdd 
olive  of  bronse  £75 

Two  E;g7ptiaa  Idols  of  black  marble      .  150 

A  boBBo-reUero  of  black  marble  with 

niches  $0 

fltatoe  (tf  the  Nymi^  Bgeria  tamed  into 

afouDtain  ......  65 

Harpocratee,  God  of  Silence  ...  30 

Head  of  a  Muse  in  Uw  oatieot  Greek 

taste  15 

Fragment  of  a  statue  of  Podidna  or 

Modesty  50 

Bust  of  Mercury  55 

Small  Ilgyptiitn  Idol,  without  the  restora- 
tion  10 


1772.  For  a  large  bast  of  IGnerva  , 


£«00 
£104' 


"A  few  days  after  your  Lordship's  deportare  from 
Bome,  I  gave  Hr.  Heniy  Fisher  niy  bills  on  yoa  for 
the  hundred  pounds  for  Qie  bust  of  Uioerva.  The  bills 
are  dated  the  first  of  November,  payable  ninety  days 
oiler  date.  H.  has  likewise  wrote  to  his  correspondeat 
to  desire  the  bills  should  not  be  presented  for  accept- 


«  L^t  of  Nta«ke7UyV.  n. 

t  DaUaway*B  JbuaiaUt,  p.  872. 

t  The  date  of  Hamilton's  death  is  wrongly  given  in 
Bryan,  where  it  appears  as  1775.  The  date  also  of 
ths  excarationi  subsequent  to  those  at  Monte  Cognolo 
is  given  in  Dallaway  as  1792.  This  it  a  misprint 
fat  1772. 


ance  till  your  Lordship's  iHum  to  England,  I  hopei 
therefore,  that  my  proceeding  will  meet  with  your 
Lordship's  approbation,  and  ^at  you  will  hooonr  my 
bills  with  acceptance  and  payment.  Agreeable  to 
yonr  Locdsbl^i  desve,  yoa  wul  observe  by  the  in- 
closed note  that  I  have  placed  the  above  1001.,  with 
the  additional  ehaigee  oa  the  bills  returned  from 
Mr,  Lock  protested,  to  the  year  1772.  As  I 
have  never  received  any  answer  relating  to  the  group 
of  Cupid  and  Payche,  and  well  knowing  ^oor  Lord- 
ship's  desire  of  having  this  piece  of  antiquity,  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  to  send  it  with  the  other  marbles, 
according  to  the  im^tsed  note,  at  the  same  price  I 
fixed  upon  it  to  Mr.  Anson,  which  was  800/.  If 
your  Lordship  was  fond  of  the  FadidDa  or  Modesty, 
you  must  highly  approve  of  this  sweet  group.  It  is 
too  small  and  too  precious  to  be  placed  in  a  nidie,  so 
I  have  found  a  place  for  it  at  one  end  of  the  Ootleiy 
in  place  of  a  bnst,  and  if  possible  will  procure  another 
group  or  small  pleasing  subject  fat  a  compaiii<m.  The 
plan  of  the  gallery  has  nndergona  many  altezatitms, 
and  much  for  the  better.  The  drawing  of  the  room 
with  the  bow  windows  is  finished.  In  my  next  letter 
which  I  shall  write  against  the  first  of  Jan',  I  diall 
give  your  Lordship  a  satis&ctory  account  of  every 
particular,  as  likewise  of  the  great  productions  of  my 
Cava.  Fortune  seems  to  favour  my  undertakings,  and 
happy  I  am  that  your  Lordship  should  receive  the 
choice  fruits.  I  say  fortune  is  at  last  come  in  my  way, 
for  tlie  other  dav  I  dug  np  a  fragment  of  this  Ckiddess 
with  ^  wheel  on  ner  back.  It  seems  somewhat  ominous. 
Majr  I  live  to  finish  the  noble  ^Uoy  of  my  beloved 
antiqaee,  and  the  stoi7  of  sweet  Helen ;  and  that,  be. 

Gatut  Huiiltoit. 

Bome  the  15*^  Dec*  1771. 

Marbles  sent  to  the  Bi^t  Hon***  Eaxl  of  Shetbume 

for  the  year  1772, 

A  bust  of  Minerva  ....  £104 
Group  of  Cupid  and  P^ehe  .  .  800 
AntiDons  as  an  Egyptian  idol    .      ,  75 

479" 


rr. 

"  In  my  last  letter  *  I  promised  to  gire  you  an  ac- 
count of  my  Cava  at  Colombaro,  half  way  to  Albano, 
near  the  Appian  way.  I  shall  therefore  be^n  with 
the  most  beaatifnl,  which  is  a  Meleager ;  the  same 
with  what  they  coll  the  Antanons  of  the  Belvedere, 
It  is  of  the  same  size  and  equal  preservation  with 
bead  untouched.  There  is  as  yet  wanting  one  band,  a 
knee  with  part  of  the  thigh,  end  a  snuU  part  of  one 
arm.  This,  my  Lord,  I  assure  you  is  a  great  priee,  and 
it  happens  lucky  that  the  Pope  has  already  got  two 
of  this  subject ;  otherwise  it  never  would  have  gone 
to  England.  As  yet  I  cannot  fix  a  price  upon  it,  as  I 
am  still  in  h(^>ee  of  having  it  quite  oomplete.  As  it 
is,  I  rank  it  with  the  one  at  the  Belvedere.  I  have 
likewise  found  a  most  beautiful  torso  of  an  Apollo, 
larger  than  life ;  a  fine  Amazon  large  as  life ;  and 
some  other  statues,  but  too  small  for  your  Lordship's 
galletT.  I  mast  add  a  Colossal  bast  of  Jupiter 
SerapiB,  which  with  a  round  altar  go  to  the  Pope's 
Collection.  The  fragment  I  mentioned  in  my  last, 
with  a  wheel  on  her  back,  is  a  Nemesis,  Goddess  of 
Executive  Justice,  and  not  Fortune,  as  I  imagiaed. 
This  last  is  represented  with  a  rodder  onda  corniut^a. 
Since  your  Lordship's  departoxe  from  Bome  I  have 
purchased  my  chance  <h  another  spot  at  Albano, 
where  I  have  already  fbnnd  two  excellent  statues,  one 
of  which  is  a  comedian  near  the  size  of  life.  Thia  I 
am  afraid  will  finish  in  the  Pope's  collection,  as 
there  are  none  in  Bome  of  that  size  nor  that  degree 
of  fine  sculpture.  .1  have  already  settled  every  thing 
with  the  Treasurer  with  regard  to  the  former  cava, 
and  have  paid  him  for  the  Camera  dx  hundred  and 
fifty  crowns  as  a  third  part  of  the  value  of  what  has 
been  found  lately,  so  that  what  with  this  sum,  and 
the  purchase  of  ground  at  Albano^  restoratioDB,  &c., 
I  am  once  more  undone,  and  am  obliged  with  great  re- 
luctance to  have  recourse  to  another  draught  on  vour 
Lordship  of  400/.  sterc,  and  accordingly  have 
given  to  Mr.  Henry  Fisher  two  sets  of  bills  of  two 
hundred  pounds  each,  dated  the  let  Jan'  1772, 
payable  at  45  days  after  date^  whieh  I  hope  will  suit 
your  Lordship's  convenieninr,  Thia  serves  to  pay  for 
the  Grott^  (»  Onmd  and  Payche^  the  Antinoue  as  an 
Egyptian  idd,  and  the  expeosei  attending  the  9  coses 


*  lliii  letter  is  miaaing. 


of  marbles  which  I  have  sent  lately  to  Mr.  Deaham 
of  Civitavecchia ;  and  when  be  sends  me  the  bills  of 
lading  I  shall  give  yonr  Lordship  a  particnlac 
aoeoont  of  every  thisg.  It  was  not  eonvenient  to  Mr. 
Dsnhom  to  give  me  the  money  till  his  ship  was  loaded, 
whieh  is  the  reason  I  have  taken  the  liberty  .to  gjre 
my  bills  to  Fishei^  as  I  had  immediate  occasion  for 
the  money,  but  for  the  future  shall  be  punetnal  to 
your  Lordship's  orders.  I  em  now  strong  and  hope  I 
shall  not  have  occasion  for  more  cash  for  a  long  time. 
My  next  letter  I  hope  will  give  a  minute  account  of 
the  plans,  See.,  and  some  mora  good  news  of  the  Cava. 

Gavik  Hovxltos. 

Bome  the  !•*  Jonr  1772." 


•«  Bome  the  18«  Jai^  1772- 

This  serves  chiefly  to  inclose  yoa  a  bill  of  loading 
for  the  last  0  cases  sent  from.  Civitavecchia  with  a 
note  of  directions,  and  likewise  a  note  of  those 
marbles  fsr  the  year  1772  with  the  pcieea;  which 
nnited  with  the  charges  of  the  above  9  eases  omonnt 
to  800/.  The  sum  I  have  drawn  since  voor  Lordship 
left  Bome  at  two  different  times,  and  wall  send  the 
remainder  as  soon  as  the  Paris  is  completely  re- 
stored, and  b^  yonr  Lordship  would  keep  by  yon  my 
letters  as  well  as  notes  of  directions  to  be  referred  to 
upon  any  occasion. 

The  plan  of  the  Gallery  is  not  yet  finished,  but 
Against  the  end  of  this  month  I  can  engage  to 
send  it  by  the  courier  that  no  time  may  be  lost, 
and  that  your  Lordship  may  be  able  soon  to  de- 
termine on  this  great  work.    I  imo^ne  it  will 
^vo  saliiflwtioo  and  hardly  to  bo  entieiied,  but 
in  smalt  parts.    The  number  of  etotnes  are  in- 
ereaaed  from  I4t  to  19  large  and  middlia^  oig^C 
of  vhioh  are  7  feet  high  or  thweabooL  Tnui  lost 
draunrtance  will  considerably  augment  the  price  of 
the  sculpture,  nevertheless  I  hope  still  to  bring  the 
expense  of  the  whole  gallery  to  a  reasonable  estimate, 
wmch  I  shall  note  at  bottom,   I  find  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  procure  the  basso-relievos,  nor  do  I  think 
that  the  loss  will  be  great,  as  at  the  distance  they 
shonid  be  placed  their  merit  wotdd  be  lost,  and  the 
money  laid  ont  to  little  piirp<»B.   I  shonid  tberefbre 
incline  to  substitate  in  their  place  good  casta  in 
plaster  of  Paris  or  Seagliolo,  which  is  harder,  and 
which  mixed  with  the  stucco  ornaments  and  imita- 
tions of  bronse  will  have  a  fine  eflbcc   Hie  nsa  of 
this  gallery  is  to  be  a  rec^tade  of  fine  antique  statnes. 
I  ^^d  therefore  advise  throwing  our  whole  strength 
on  this  pmnt.  I  don't  mean  a  eoUaetion  socb  oa  has 
been  hitherto  mode  by  myself  and  otben.   I  mean  a 
collection  that  will  make  Shelbnrne  bonae  fomons  not 
only  in  England  but  all  over  Europe,  and  this,  my 
Lord,  I  engage  to  complete  in  the  manooi  under- 
written ;  and  when  your  Lordship  considers  the  diffi- 
culty of  collecting  19  fine  capital  statues  I  hope 
you  will  not  judge  my  demand  unreoaonable.  Not- 
withstanding I  have  paid  to  the  Pope's  Treasurer  the 
value  of  the  3rd  part  of  Uie  antiqeities  of  my  Cava 
at  Colombaro,  and  conseqaently  may  call  the  Meleager 
and  every  thing  else  my  own,  yet  there  is  a  strone 
party  formed  against  me,  and  they  seem  resolved 
at  any  rate  to  hinder  my  sending  the  Mdaager  to 
Bnglaad.   They  have  informed  the  Pope  that  it  is 
the  origiDal  and  the  one  at  the  Belvedere  the  copy, 
but  as  lus  Hidiness  is  a  lover  c£  justice  and  the 
judges  in  this  afikir  my  sincere  good  Aiends,  I  bopa 
their  malidons  endeavours  will  be  baffled,  and  that  I 
shall  still  have  the  satiafacUon  of  placing  it  in  Shel- 
bume  house.   The  nineteen  statnes  above  mentioned, 
large  and  small,  <^  fine  aeulptnre  and  wdl  preserved, 

will  cost  £5,000 

Ten  busts  large  and  small    ....  000 
The  picture  in  the  ceiling  and  plaster  casts  of 
basso-relievos  400 


In  aU  ,  .  jM.O00 
This,  my  Lord,  yon  will  oloerve  is  a  very  diffiomt 
calculation  from  the  former  made  at  Bome,  bat  I 
flatter  myself  will  be  more  agreeable  to  your  Lord- 
ship's plan  of  an  excellent  gallery  of  statues,  and 
when  yon  see  the  drawing  I  don't  doubt  bat  yonr 
Lordship  will  without  hesitation  resolve  on  this  lost 
disposition  of  things.  I  shall  endeavour  to  find  an- 
other group  to  be  a  companion  to  the  Cupid  and 
P^che,  to  be  placed  on  each  side  of  the  entry  of  the 
gallery  in  place  of  two  busts.  This  likewise  increasee  the 
ex{«nse,  but  will  have  a  fine  efibct  on  their  pedeotaln, 
wnidi  may  be  dtiier  wood  or  marble  and  antique  if 
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to  be  got  el^aot  I  ma«t  beg  leave  to  Boapand  mea- 
tioning  for  mid*  timfi  tlw  two  statnes  hinted  at  in 
my  last,  bat  I  b«<re  w  managed  mattars  that  I  may 
T-entaxe  to  say  tiuflf  are  part  of  the  nobis  coUeetioa. 
It  gnerw  me  that  I  hare  not  been  able  to  transport 
to  Great  Bdtain  one  excellent  piece  of  ecolptnre  of 
mj  CaTE  at  Villa  Adriana,  It  is  no  less  than  a  Oin- 
cianatiia  taken  from  the  plough,  the  same  as  that  at 
Versailles,  of  better  Bcniptnre,  thooxh  not  so  well  pre- 
serred,  of  the  same  artist  that  made  the  G-ladiatw  at 
the  VUh  Boighese.  The  head  is  almost  the  same. 
This,  my  Lewd,  I  tell  yon  vith  a  heary  heart  goes  to  the 
Pof^i  mnseiim.  I  moat  eontent  tiwm  sow  and  then 
to  kaq^  them  my  good  MaudB.       Gr.  HAmcnnr." 

TI. 

"1  hare  at  last  got  the  dzavings  finidied  of  yoor 
gallery  and  of  the  small  room  vhrre  it  was  propaewl 
to  |iaiat  the  story  of  Paris  and  Helen.  I  am  [wrfectly 
satisfied  witii  both  and  hope  they  will  meet  with  your 
Lordship's  ajmrobation,  and  that  no  time  may  be  lost 
I  ^all  send  toem  rolled  ap  ia  a  small  case  three  days 
hsoM  hf  the  JCIan  Post  aireetttd  to  your  LoKbhqs 
so  that  It  wiU  probably  be  necessary  to  adTartiM  the 
Director  of  the  Post  in  London  tlwt  this  ease  may  be 
taken  proser  care  of  on  its  arriTaL  I  need  not  tell 
yoor  Lordship  that  Panini  has  done  himself  great 
hononr.  Tha  drawings  will  snflieiently  show  the  care 
and  paina  that  has  been  takra,  and  erery  thing  is  so 
aecaiataly  marked  that  they  need  bat  little  exidana- 
Uoa.  I  Miall  only  obaerre  that  the  real  plaster  baaS' 
reUeros  and  the  others  painted  on  a  gold  ground  are 
aluroative,  the  places  fbr  the  stataes  are  all  num- 
bered, and  those  of  the  basts  marked  with  letters, 
which  answer  to  deplicate  drawings  in  my  possession, 
so  that  eroD  at  mis  distance  I  can  direct  the 
plieing  of  each  statue  in  its  most  advantageoDS 
li^L  The  ^ronp  of  Cnpid  and  Psyche  I  would 
|daes  <m  the  ng^t  hand  a»  yon  enter  the  gnlleiy,  and 
aooB*  other  groop  oo  tlio  left.  Betirixt  tiw  nichee  you 
will  And  «  slight  ornament  with  a  crown  of  bronse  in 
the  middle,  of  which  I  propose  a  cameo^  whicJi  I 
eaa  get  made  here  in  imitation  of  antique  pastes,  so 
as  to  imitate  exactly  the  colours  of  the  diflbrent 
ctonea.  With  regard  to  the  execution  of  all  the  other 
ornaments,  gtaat  care  must  be  observed  with  regard 
to  the  hanun  of  the  coloms,  all  which  your  Lord- 
ship  viU  find  erpressed  as  well  aa  powible  in  so 
■mall  a  aeale.  Vr.  CleRssean,  who  has  an  excellent 
eye,  will  be  able  todirect  erery  thing  of  this  sort  with 
great  taste.  Jo  oonsidecation  of  the  many  alterations 
tboee  drawings  hare  nadergone  and  the  time  and 
trooUe  they  east,  I  hare  giren  8ig"  Panini  £50, 
which  I  hope  yoor  Lordship  will  not  think  unreason- 
able, and  as  I  continue  to  lire  from  hand  to  mouth, 
though  in  the  middle  of  treasures,  I  could  not  aroid 
taking  the  moo^  of  Bdloni  and  bare  pren  him  my 
Uils  oo  your  Lordship  for  this  sum,  which  I  hope 
yoor  Lordship  will  hononr  with  acceptance.  I  hare 
DOW  the  sati^Ktion  to  aoqnaiot  yoor  Lordship  that  I 
^re  at  last  procured  the  license  for  the  Meleager  in 
•pile  of  all  opposition,  and  now  triumph  over  the 
eoTtoos.  I  hare  had  a  run  of  bad  Inck  of  late,  par- 
ticolarlyat  the  ports  of  Triyan  and  Claudins,  where  I 
hare  found  Dotbing.  When  any  thing  extraordinary 
oecora,  I  shall  as  niaal  take  the  liberty  to  mention  ^ 
and  hare  the  booonr  to  be,  &&  Gatdt  Haiolton. 
Some  the  18»  Febr  1772.* 

ra, 

"  I  hare  been  digipBg  lately  at  the  Forts  of  Trajan 
ud  CUodios,  bat  bare  found  nothing.  This  spring 
I  iatend  to  try  my  fortune  once  more  at  Villa  Adinana. 
In  the  mean  while  I  hare  secured  enough  for  your 
Lordsbip's  gallery  for  these  two  years.  Being  Car- 
Biral  and  somewhat  hniried  to  send  off  the  boi  of 
^zawingi^*  I  cannot  at  this  ptoMnt  time  mter  into 
many  paiCicBlats,  wUeh  will  be  the  lalgect  of  another 
^iter.  Qxytx  Hakutok. 

Boms  the  Sdi^FeV  1772." 

(2b  be  emUmued.) 


nBLBOnS  BOOXB. 
Gmtral  XAUratun  and  Art. 

2U7SWARL  B.  A  Stamdo  ftw  tbe  SiHl  (UWi.  With 
iMndnemm  ^  Bar.  3.  W.  Bbiwortti.  Boston  (Uno(dn> 
4fa»):  BebflTta 

*i  iAim,  la  MaiqiilB.   Id6is  sar  le  Bomaa.   PnblUe  areo 

CMC.  notes  as  aeenments  loUlta  par  O.  Vuaat.  Paris : 
nyn.  4  fr.  

*  Dmwings  for  the  decoration  of  the  gallery. 


Pboilutt,  Octave.  Le  journal  d'one  famme.  8      50  c. 
Jo!m,  0.  C.  The  Dead  Towns  of  Ooorglft.   SaranDah,  n.S. 
Lb  Blakt,  B.  fitnde  car  les  woapluav  dirtUam  aatlquM  de 

U  ville  d'Arleo.  Fails :  Firmin-IMdot.  SOfr. 
Bkutbxb,  K.  IL  ]Ifl]aa<Athoa'8  Btletweohad  mltdenUa^ 

tnlendentnhsrBIUkeb  La^rif :  Btailohi.  IK. 

Bistory, 

HACpgT.  C.   De  HeradoU  Itlaeribns  et  Kriptla  OSttlngen  : 

Vandmboeak  o.  Bnprecht.  1  U.  40. 
Wactbrs,  a.  Lee  liberty  commanalee.  Bsaal  tnr  lear  oilglne 

eC  lean  piemtan  dfirelonqwrnenbi  en  Bel^ne,  dans  le 

Nord  de  la  Fianos  et  inr  lee  l»fda  ia  Bhtn,  (fihaa  esHj 

lorlSTS.)  14  ft. 

PhytwxU  Soienee, 

UUHTXHsms,  J.  HlBtolre  de  phylloxera  prteMfe  de  oon- 

BidfiratloDS  B^n^nlee  aor  lea  pnoerom.    Berlin :  FrUd- 

Utodar,  81C.M. 
HiCHEUA.  Oommeiitaiiain  mroologloae  Itallcae  oonnta  P.  A. 

Saooardo.  in8,No.B.  FaurU.  <fr. 
BiOBABO,  A  O,    HaMim^pw  In  iiimsi^iUdisn  XBtper. 

Fhyuologlsche  Abbaadlang.  Berlin  iOrWwn.  70  Pt. 

Phiioloffy, 

BOnsia,  B.  Qnaeattonea  AMohlneae.  De  codictua 

Suarlbua  et  aoctorltate.  Berlin :  Maret  Si  Mtlller.  I 
.SO. 

QzLBBttcx  B.  a.  B  WiNDiaCH,    S7ntaktla<d>e  Fonoliaiigea. 

3  Bd.  Balle :  Behdlg  dee  WauentLBneoe.   3  U.  80. 
Natsas.  PIHoa  JBohieUi,  Pleona  Azncb  tunnim-talmiidloo- 

mldnoob  rerbate  et  reale  Lexicon,   l  JJf,    Lelpdg : 

Brookhaas.  4  H. 
ScBWiRz,  J.    Do  fiobolUa  In  Homol  Bladem  ajrttMilotfela 

oaidte  tria.  Brwlan  ;  Eoebner.   1  M. 
WnAKPBUiBTEB,  H.   Codoz  WoUenbnttalaaBi  Ho.  SOS,  oUm 

HelnutadienBla  No.  804  prim  am  ad  oomplarea  qnae  oon- 

tlnent  Otoeronls  onttones  ooUatua.  Fara  4.  Hannarer; 

Sobmorle  n.  r.  Seafeld.  IH.AO. 
ZiMasBu,W.  tTntaranchnagea  aor  Bdithaltafnige  dsr  HaroMsn 

OrUs.  Itmatmok:  Wagner.  31C40. 


COSRSSPOIfDJBlfCJB. 

TBB  lOMB  OF  ST.  LUEB  AT  BPHBBU8. 
Bdeottfle  Ofaib»  7  BaTlle  Bow,  W. :  Ansiut «,  1878. 
In  the  AOABBKT  of  AuffOBt  S  joq  havs  printed 
a  letter  from  Mr,  William  Simpson,  which  calls  in 
question  the  accuzaoy  of  a  letter  from  Prof.  Jean 
Paul  Richter  whictt  appeared  in  the  prerious 
number  of  the  Academt,  wherein  he  states  Ma 
opiDion  that  the  "  supposed  tomb  of  St.  Luke  at 
£!phesu&  "  ia  an  original  Ohiiatian  mouament,  and, 
indeed,  a  monament  or  Bhrine  dedicated  to  St. 
Luke. 

In  my  book,  iMsoovsnet  at  ^ihetui,  I  hare 
deteUed  my  naaoDa  for  aappOHn;  that  the  build- 
ing was  not  only  aasodatea  with  the  memory  of 
St.  Luke,  but  that  it  might  have  been  hie  tomb. 
One  thing  ia  quite  ceitfun ;  it  never  wae  a  Greek 
building.  There  is  no  trace  of  Greek  work,  either 
in  the  foundationa  or  in  the  eaperatructure.  From 
the  details  of  the  architecture  found  in  connexion 
with  the  building,  I  conaideied  that  it  miffht  have 
been  erected  towards  the  latter  end  of  uie  third 
or  the  be^nning  of  the  fourth  century.  Prof. 
Richter  thmks  it  was  a  little  later.  There  ia  no 
occasion  to  compare  the  bull  figured  on  the  door- 
poat  with  a  "  Brahminic  bull "  because  it  has  a 
hump :  it  is  uim)ly  a  buffalo  of  the  country.  The 
remains  of  the  %ure  of  the  samt  on  tbe  inner  aide 
of  the  door-poBt  have  been  oTorlooked  by  both  your 
correspondents. 

There  is  no  reason  to  sappoae  that  the  "  teeeaees  " 
in  the  foundatuma  were  *'  sepulchral."  I  brieve 
they  are  the  leaolt  of  an  anaogement  in  tbe  aab- 
stroctnie  to  eccmoiiuse  masonry.    J.  T.  Wood. 


A  COSBSOnON. 


Loarain  :  Aug.  h  W9. 

Allow  me  to  saj  how  much  surprised  I  have 
been  to  find  myself  transformed  into  *'a  strong 
upholder  of  the  claims  of  the  Kayanides  to  his- 
torical reality"  (Acaubmt,  July  27).  On  this 
point,  and  on  seveiAl  others  "  which  have  given 
rise  to  some  objections  "  on  the  part  of  a  learned 
Zendist,  I  have  been  misunderstood.  I  msrdy 
say  that  it  ia  poseible  that  Bactriaaa  may  have 
hail  two  IdngB,  one  called  Ylstofpa  and  the  other 
Hu^va }  and  that  one  of  the  two  may  have 
united  the  Aryan  countries  into  one  kingdom, 
this  last  fiu;t  having  an  biatorical  chaiaeter.  As 


for  Zoroaster,  I  willingly  adnut  that  he  la  a  per- 
sonage ereated  by  the  ICagi  in  order  to  have  a 
Moaea.  O.  BB  Habiu/^ 


THB  ^'BOVAcnrr  op  the  bosb." 

The  case  of  the  Romaunt  of  the  Rote  is  entirely 
different  &om  that  of  the  Court  of  Lob*.  The 
latter  is  a  mere  imitation,  with  false  grammatical 
concords  and  late  fimnsi  and  may  be  safely  rel»> 
gated  to  the  flfteentii  century,  or,  in  n^  opnion,. 
to  the  sixteenth,  as  I  Io(^  on  it  as  merely  pseudo- 
arehaie.  But,  however  that  voaj  be,  anyone  may^ 
as  I  have  shown,  pick  up  sufficient  knowledge  to 
oounnce  himself  that  it  could  never  have  been 
written  by  Ohaucer.  I  ought  perhaps  to  add  that 
I  have  much  understated  the  case  against  it,  and 
might  have  noted  other  things,  sach>  as  the  use  of 
the  monosyllabic  Aenj,  thenSf  and  the  like,  where- 
tiie  metre  will  not  adtnit  the  Ghaacerian  forms* 
So  also  Chaucer's  tretody  (trisyllaMc)  is  cut  dowa 
to  truly ;  herte  (disyllabic)  to  hart^  and  the  like. 
It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  slay  the  slain. 

But  the  Romaunt  of  the  Soee  is  different,  and 
highly  interesting.  At  a  first  glance,  it  obviously 
befoags  to  the  fourteenth  cmtuiy,  and  it  woola 
not  smrpriae  me  if  it  ahoold,  henafter,  be  oon- 
ndered  as  having  beoi  written  as  earlT  aa  ad* 
1360.  It  ia  alao  well  written,  and  will  afwaya  re- 
main a  standard  anthoritf  for  many  interesting 
forms,  as  well  as  being  of  considerable  Htenuy 
interest.  Yet  n<HW  of  these  thinm  move  ita 
identity  with  the  tranalation  made  oy  Ohaucer 
and  it  ao  happens  that  the  internal  eridence' 
agunst  this  is  ^dsive  and  complete. 

I  dare  say  Mr,  Arnold  has  stated  the  case  a» 
well  as  he  could ;  but  it  is  precisely  at  tbe  point 
wh«e  the  crucial  tests  come  in,  that  his  super- 
ficial koowle^  of  grammatical  and  dialectal 
forms  ia  insnmcieot  to  help  ua.  Besides  which,, 
he  has  not  taken  the  trouble  even  to  follow  out 
his  own  ani^uments. 

This  will  easilr  ^pear  from  the  examples  which 
he  adduces.  Wnen  he  says,  "  the  rhyme  More- 
mors  is  certainly  perplexing,"  he  sees  that,  in  this- 
rhyme,  there  is  a  r^  difficult.  He  alludes  to  it, 
no  doubt,  because  I  have  alrwly  pointed  it  out* 
But  he  seems  powerless  to  find  out  more  examples 
for  himself,  and  quite  fonets  that  forty  such  ex- 
amples constitute  fi>r^  difficulties.  And  as  ho 
can.  at  present,  suggest  no  solution  of  this  one 
difficulty,  it  is  mir  to  suppose  that  he  would  be 
much  less  able  to  solve  the  very  numerous  similar 
difficulties  with  which,  with  my  help,  he  will 
now  be  supplied.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  case  sgainst 
the  Romaunt,  that  the  number  of  non-Ohauceriaa 
rhymes  is  far  too  great  to  be  expluaed  away. 

I  have  also  said  above,  that  he  has  not  followed 
up  his  own  arguments.  I  will  now  prove  this. 
His  words  are  as  follows Zeponis  (leaping) 
occurs  in  the  poem— a  distinctly  Northern  form. 
But  the  divergence  from  the  language  of  London 
is  not  greater  than  can  be  reasonably  set  down  to 
the  account  of  an  East- Anglian  transcriber,  as- 
distinguished  from  the  original  author."  This  is, 
of  course,  intended  to  mean  that,  although  the- 
termination  in  -md  ia  admittedly  Northern,  it  is- 
due  to  the  serift^  not  to  the  mUhor,  But  thia  i» 
the  eondueion  of  one  who  writes  in  haste.  We- 
must  go  to  work  more  deliberately,  and  see  if  any 
rhymes  occur  in  which  the  form  -and  is  a  necessity, 
and  therefore  to  be  attributed  to  the  author  him- 
self. The  fhet  is,  that  there  are  two  clear  examples 
<^  rhymes  which  require  this  Northern  form,  and 
which  cannot  possibly  be  explained  awa^.  As- 
this  is  an  important  point,  I  cite  the  lines  m  faU^ 
properly  spelt ;  omitting  be  in  1.  2263. 

"  Foyntis  and  sUvis  wel  sittand, 
Bigbte  and  streighte  on  the  hand ; "  3263. 

"  They  shal  hir  telle  how  they  thee  ftknd 
Curteys  and  wys,  and  wel  doand ; "  2707. 

These  examples  so  &r  to  prove  that  the  poem  i» 
Northern,  even  on  Mr,  Arnold's  own  showing. 
His  aoggeation  that  the  poem  ia  tinged  with  the 
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•dialect  of  Norfolk  and  Lincolnsbiie  is  no 
means  a  bad  one  j  only  it  must  be  remembored 
that  the  l^nge  is  a  deep  one,  and  not  to  be  easily 
washed  awar.  For  while  the  poem  is,  on  the  one 
heiad,  tinged  with  Northern  forms,  it  is  certainly 
not  pore  Northumbrian.  This  is  easily  tested.  The 
qparely  Northnmbrian  poems  hardly  admit  of 
final  e;  bat  the  SomautU  of  tk«  Htm  has  plenty 
•of  examples  of  it.  Two  occur  in  1.  23 :  "  Or  yongfe 
folk  I  wentA  soon."  The  real  dialect  of  the  poem 
is  rather  a  puzzle :  I  can  only  say  at  present  that  it 
is  Midhiid,  with  NorUiem  forma  admixed.  It  re- 
Aunds  me  of  ^metok  the  JOme ;  but  we  may 
•ome  day  obtain  a  eloaer  approximation  than  by 
.this  guess.  I  shall  confine  myself  at  present  to 
■the  net  that  tiie  rhymes  are  catea  tbtt  different 
from  Obauoer'B.  IHwre  is  one  more  Noraieni  form, 
•too  important  to  be  passed  over,  viz.,  the  use  of 
the  Scandinavian  tH  in  oIam  of  the  English  to. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  this,  becaose  til  occurs  as 
A  rhyme  to  wU  and  JU  thrice  over ;  see  11.  460S, 
4864,  6816.  And  if  the  thore^ore  rhyme  is 
jinzzliag,  what  ia  to  be  done  with  the  rhyme 
-of  more  with  are  (2216)  P  Clearly,  I  think,  we 
must  read  thm",  mar,  and  or;  all  forms  to  be 
found  in  Barbour's  Bruet. 

I  now  offer  a  totally  different  test,  and  one 
•easily  applied.  Suppose,  in  a  modem  poem 
Ascmied  to  Tennyson,  we  found  home  used  as  a 
ibyme  to  alone.  I  think  we  might  fiurly  call  this 
■A  "Ooeknej  jhjmo,"  and  say  at  once,  tliat  to 
aaoibe  it  to  Tnmyson  is  a  libel.  But  tttis  is  the 
-very  caw  with  the  Romannt.  Like  SaveMt,  it 
■«ontaini  halAriiynMS  or  aasonanoee ;  and  to  ascribe 
these  to  Chaucer  is  a  libel.  The  following  ex- 
■amples  are  decasive.  We  £nd  the  rhymes  kepe, 
eke,  3126}  sAo^,  make,  2260;  eta^,  make, 
2763;  take,  seope,  3166;  kute,  tobante,  3186; 
with  perhaps  some  others,  as  I  do  not  pretend  to 
•«xhauat  the  subject 

Other  very  strange  rhymes  are  joynt,  quevnt, 
where  we  must  rend  guoynt,  not  (1  thmk) 
41  Chaucerian  form ;  tAottte,  swote,  1706 ;  dest'rf, 
nere,  1786;  fre^,  tttrlynyth,  1188;  preiae,  devise 
(but  read  priae),  888 ;  more,  ar,  2215 ;  annpy, 
■away,  2676 ;  ioj/e,  convme  (but  read  convoye, 
:the  Northern  form  used  by  Barbour),  2016; 
-croiffn«,,pem)n«,  3201 }  hothome,  teaoune  (but  read 
founts,  wnwnM),4011.  We  find  other  Northern 
forms  in  hate  (hot),  rhyming  with  ^attj  2398 ; 
■avmawit  or  avenand  (Bruce),  rhyming  with 
pleeaunt  at  pleeand,  4621;  paramoiiri$  (Bruce), 
•rhyming  with  thouria,  4667 ;  ado  (for  at  do,  a 
well-known  Northern  idiom),  rhyming  with  go, 
-6082;  eerfu  (not  certet),  rhyming  with  m,  6644 ; 
Jaroe  (for/oin),  rhyming  with  aawe,  a  sayin;^, 
'€477.  Again,  Chaucer  has  <^e,  and  Barbour  ila, 
for  "to  slay;"  but  hwe  we  find  the  inter- 
mediate form  aloo,  rhyming  with  twoo  (two),  2693  ; 
goo,  8160,  3623,  4994;  while  go  rhymes  with 
iido,  6082  :  thus  preventing  us  from  supposing  the 
forms  to  be  twa,  ga,  da.  Chancer  has  taughte, 
T)ut  the  Roinaimt  has  teched,  preehed,  6681.  Add 
'to  these  the  numerous  instances  in  which  a  final  « 
is  dropped,  contrary  to  Chaucer's  usual  practice ; 
as  in  apryng  (for  apringi),  rhyming  wvtii  thing, 
■S627 ;  «C  (for  2766,  rhyming  with  set,  pp. ; 
to  tel  (for  to  tem),  rhyminc  vrith  hifel,  3083.  I 
-shall  not  accumulate  further  instances  of  this 
practice,  as  studenta  may  now,  I  think,  be  lelit  to 
-aatisfy  themselTea  aboat  the  qosetion  without 
farther  guidance. 

I  may  conveniently  here  note  the  fact  that 
assonances  occur  in  Lydgate's  "  Complaint  of  the 
Kack  Knight;"  viz.,  forjuged,  excuaed,  274; 
j/wreke,  clepe,  284.  He  also  drops  the  final  e  in 
crge,  462;  peyne,  670,  660;  wmte,  646. 

I  ought  to  add  that  English  stndents  have  to 
thank  Mr,  Arnold  for  much  excdlent  work,  es- 
pecially as  r^iards  h'terature.  It  is  chiefly  in 
jtnrely  philological  detail  that  his  conclusions  are 
to  be  reeeiTed  with  caation. 

Waiiee  W.  Sesat, 


80IEN0E. 

The  Life  of  Oeorge  Comhe,  Author  of  "  The 
ComUtuiMn  of  Man*'  Bj  Charles  Gibbon. 
In  Two  Volumes.  (Mocmillui.) 

The  general  pnblio  to  whom  Mr.  Charles 
(Hbbon  the  norelist  is  knowiif  bat  who 
look  upon  George  Combe  the  phrenologist 
as  little  better  turn  the  leading  British  ex. 
positor  of  an  exploded  psychological  "  fad," 
hare  naturally  been  much  more  anxious  to 
learn  how  Combe's  '*  Life  "  would  be  vmtten 
than  to  ascertain  what  kind  of  life  he  led. 
Yet  those  who  have  read  Mr.  CHbbon's  best 
works  between  the  lines  will  not  be  snrprised 
that  the  Combe  Tmstees — one  of  whom.  Sir 
James  Coxe,  well  known  as  an  authority  on 
lunacy,  has  lately  been  removed  by  the  hand 
of  dea^ — shonld  have  chosen  him  to  per- 
form an  important  public  duty.  Mr.  Qibbon 
ia  at  his  best  whra  he  ponrfcrays  retiring,  re- 
served, "nerrons,"  consoienoe<worshippiag 
natarea,  forced  by  daty  and  circamstances 
into  publicity.  Of  such  emphatically  was 
George  CJombe.  He  might  have  lived 
qnietly  as  an  Edinburgh  citizen,  providing 
his  neighbours  with  sound  ale  and  sonnd 
legal  opinion,  had  not  a  sensitive  conscience 
acting  on  a  nervous  temperament  forced  him 
to  the  front  as  an  opponent  of  hyper-Calvin- 
ism, a  preacher  of  phrenology  and  secniar 
education.  Mr.  Gibbon  has  so  thoroughly 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  Combe  that  one  can 
hardly  help  wondering  if,  now  he  has  become 
enamoured  of  tmth,  he  will  ever  care  to  dally 
with  fiction  agun.  From  the  Introduction 
to  the  last  chapter  there  is  scarcely  a  super- 
fluous word,  certainly*  none  of  fulsome 
eulogy.  If  compression  is  a  Tirtne  in  a 
biographer,  Mr,  Gibbon  dsserres  a  high 
place  in  the  second  literaiy  order  to  -whioh 
he  has  attached  himself.  No  Englishman  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  Lord  Brougham  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, expended  so  ma<^  nerve-force  in 
manuscript  aa  Qtwr^  Combe.  Mr.  Gibbon 
tells  OS  that 

"  Rrom  1820  he  k^t  copies  of  all  hia  letters;  theae 

occupy  eleven  large  quarto  Volumes  of  700  to  800 
pages  each,  and  six  smaller  volumes  which  he 
used  when  travelling.  In  addition  he  left  thirty 
ioumals  in  which  he  recorded  the  chief  events  of 
his  life,  the  ideas  that  occurred  to  him  for  use  in 
his  works,  and,  occasionally,  extracts  from  the 
works  he  read  which  had  any  bearing  ;on  the 
subjects  of  his  thought" 

For  between  two  and  three  years  Mr. 
Gibbon  has  been  more  or  less  engaged  in 
making  a  permanent  molehill  out  of  this 
mountain  of  material.  He  has  succeeded. 
Compared  with  this  biography  of  Combe, 
such  "Lives"  as  that  of  Charles  Snmner, 
of  which  we  have  had  so  portentous  an  in- 
stalment, and  even  that  of  Lord  Melbourne, 
are,  if  not  exactly  "  aa  moonlight  nnto  sun- 
light, and  as  water  nnto  wine,"  certainly  as 
v^  toheef. 

Mr.  Gibbon  errs  in  under-rating  his  hero's 
mission.  Surely  it  is  not  true — pity  were 
were't  true — that  "  the  name  of  George 
Combe  is  now  rarely  beard  in  scientific  or 
philosophical  circles — seldom  even  in  those 
of  the  advocates  and  practisers  of  that 
system  of  advanced  education  for  the  adop- 
tion of  which  he  strog^led  hard  and  endured 


much  abuse."  It  may  be  admitted  that 
phrenolo^  was  but  the  dawn  of  a  better 
psychological  day.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Lewes 
that 

*<  The  bans  of  Phrenology  is  lud  on  diifting  nod, 
and  that  if  men  of  seiraiee  hare  long  unoe  declined 
to  occupy  themselves  with  the  hypothens,  it  is 
because  the  alluj^  facts  of  Oraoioeeopy  are  not 
found  to  be  sufociently  general  to  warmnt  confi- 
dence in  that  art;  and  because  the  Psychology 
and  Physiology  which  Qall  and  his  successors 
offer  us  are  neither  reconcUeable  with  psycholo- 
gical analysis  nor  with  the  present  condition  of 
Anatomy  and  Physiology," 

But  the  author  of  The  OotuUtaHon  of  Man 
was  not  a  person  to  be  despised  even  as  a 
psychologist.  If  anyone  is  inclined  to  langh 
at  his  reasonings,  let  him  read  the  wislysis 

in  these  volnmes  of  the  Qaeen,  the  late 
Prince  Consort,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Charles 
Dickens,  and  the  Eastern  Qaestion.  These 
have  been  abundantly  qnoted  of  late.  Suffice 
it  to  say  here  that  Combe's  views  on  domestic 
and  foreign  affairs  were  sabstantially  those 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Bright;  that  he 
highly  esteemed  Prince  Albert;  and  that, 
judging  by  bumps,  he  considered  the  aatbor 
of  Ficicwids  to  be  a  man  of  "cleverness" 
rather  than  of  genius. 

There  was  nothing  extraordinary  in  the 
man  Combo.  He  lived  qnietlj  in  Edinbargh 
as  a  brewer,  solicitor,  and  writer  on  subjects 
with  whioh  he  was  ^ijinUiar  in  the  (Scotsman, 
London  Oowrier,  uid  various  maffaainee.  He 
popularised  tiie  theories  of  GalT  fud  Spttrs- 
heim.  A  fervid  theist,  believing  much  as 
Spinoza  did  in  a  "  Divine  Government," 
bat  shrinking  from  what  he  considered  the 
crudities,  cruelties,  and  impossibilities  of  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  he  devoted 
a  great  portion  of  his  energy  to  teaching  the 
Gospel  of  Benevolence.  Earnestly  religions, 
he  desired,  and  with  all  his  force  advocated, 
that  elementary  teaching  about  matters 
super.terrestrial  should  be  confined  to 
homes,  and  only  earthly  subjects  be  talked 
of  and  tanght  in  schools.  Whether  he  was 
in  the  right  or  in  the  wrong,  he  was  a 

nneer  of  the  late  education  "sebUementa" 
h  in  England  and  SooUand.  Although  a 
Scotchman  from  bead  to  toe,  he  had  no 
violent  passions.  Theological  or  eccle- 
siastical  enthasiasm  did  not  carry  him  away, 
as  the  latter  did  John  Knox ;  he  was  never 
"by  passion  driven,"  as  vras  Brobert  Bums. 
A  few  verses  he  wrote,  which  are  printed 
in  this  work,  show  that  his  sympathies  were 
with  Allan  Bamsay's  theory  of  easy,  but  not 
of  free,  love. 'Two  statements,  the  one  to,  Uie 
other  about,  Miss  Cecilia  Siddons,  who  be- 
came his  infe  rather  late  in  life,  deserve 
quotinjb  as  showing  the  character  o£  the 
man.  He  thus  wrUis  to  Ifiss  Siddons  before 
marrit^  :— 

"  My  total  expenditure  in  my  housekeeping  for 
some  years  has  been  as  follows,  including  rent, 
taxes,  wine,  wages,  and  everything— the  family- 
consisting  of  Blin  Oox,  Mr.  Atnalis  fwho  was  iat 
a  short  tune  a  nomutal  partner  in  ubmbe*s  bnsi- 
ness],  the  Doctor,  myself  a  bo^ ,  and  three  mud 
servants,  but  exuuaive  of  fnnntnre,  all  my  own 
expenses,  and  the  horse:— 1828,  568/.;  1829, 
54,71.  In  these  two  years  the  rent  was  1201.  per 
annum.  1830,  481/.;  1831,  446/,;  16S2,  4S4/. 
In  these  years  the  rent  was  90/. ;  no  wine  was 
bought,  a  laigB  stock  having  been  on  hand ;  and 
the  Doctor  and  Miaa  Oox  were  absent  in  1831  and 
1833.  ,  .  .  Ify  peEsooal  expensea  will  not 
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exceed  76t.  a  yew.  Ton  ettimate  your  expenses 
at  1601.  Hone,  dnxkjt  ^  aerraat'B  m^tea, 
«ay  1001. ;  rent  tod  taxes,  ray  16W.,  which  would 
leave  for  hwiiahwmng  and  other  expenBea,  8Up> 
lu  to  tgmi  IfOOOf.  per  annom,  B05L  " 

To  luB  friend  Lawraice  UacdonBld  the  sonlp- 
tor,  at  Borne,  he  wrote  after  marriage  : — 

"  X  am  Tery,  terj  haapj,  and  have  found  the 
reality  of  matrimonial  bues  to  go  &r  beyond  mv 
expectatMma.   I  have  often  told  yon  that  with 
me  fortmia  has  always  been  better  than  her  pro- 
nuae,  and  in  tbia  laet  inetuiee  the  has  kept  true 
to  lifir  pmrioaB  ehaxaeter.  Hjr  brain  was  made 
for  affinBtion,  and  aldioiigb  I  was  bappy  as  a 
bachelor,  tbere  was  itiH  the  conecumaness  of  a 
want ;  there  was  a  neaom  which  could  not  be 
filled  up — a  desire  that  was  not  satisfied.  My 
dear  pet  wife,  as  I  call  ber,  baa  dispelled  all  these 
waat^  and  fiUed  the  void  in  my  affections  com- 
pleteij.     f^irther,  she  possesses  that  ezquieite 
oalince  between  intellect  and  Bentiment,  and  that 
admirable  aoondness  both  of  judgment  and  feel- 
ing, that  render  ber  erer  interesting  to  my 
fiu;iilties.    She  loads  me  with  a  genuine,  sinfle- 
minded,  warm  affection,  and  mamfasts  a  ceaselesa 
interest  in  my  person,  sfiairs,  and  pursuits.  There 
ia  an  ever-present  delicacy,  dignity,  tact,  and 
jadgment  in  all  that  she  says  and'  does  wbtch 
chaUenge  mylup:hMt  esteem.  I  am  thus  gratified 
in  afiecoon,  delighted  In  intellect,  and  not  a  little 
pleased  in  my  feelings  of  amUtScm,  to  have  ended 
in  obtaining  so  excellent  a  partner  for  life.  Hy 
enjoyment  la  enhanced  by  seeing  that  I  am  really 
leBtoing  hm  bappy  "  (!.,  388). 

The  book  and  the  man  are  more  to  be 
etndi'ed  than  written  about.  I  have  already 
referred  to  Mr.  Gibbon's  work.  Combe  b 
mission  —  phrenology  apart — was  "to  do 
putly,  lore  meroy,  and  walk  humbly,"  and 
to  tell  the  world  how  he  sacceeded ;  and  he 
fulfilled  that  mission  in  a  bnsiness-like 
fashioo,  in  every  action  of  life,  and  even  at 
<ieatb,  BubjectaDg  sentiment — snch  as  he  had 
— to  reason.  Combe  was  born  a  Calnnist ; 
be  blossomed  into  a  Scotch  Spinoza ;  he 
lived  happily  thereafter,  and  died  serenely. 
Thereby  hangs  a  tale  which  Mr.  Gibbon 
must  hunaelf  be  allowed  to  tell.  Scot<dunen 
of  the  **  new  era,"  which  promises  to  be  one 
ifnot  of  **  blasinff  light"  oertainlyof^bam- 
ing  questions,"  fook  npon  Combe  as  their 
^ycfiife.  Englishmen,  wuting,  silent,  and 
■nagnanimona,  may  admire  without  worship- 
ping him,  or  mistaking  him  for  a  Luther. 
To  all  men  and  things,  as  to  himself  and 
Ds^,  he  waa  tone.      William  Wallace. 


Pfineiple*  of  Cheek  Etymology.  By  George 
Cnrtina.  Translated  with  the  Sanction  of 
the  Author  by  Angnstua  S.  Wilkina,  M.A., 
and  Kdwin  B.  England,  M.A.  (Murray.) 

of  the  readers  of  the  Academy  may  re* 
sicmber  that  to  my  notice  of  the  fourth 
edition  of  CnrtinB'  vork  I  appended  a  few 
vQsds  aa  to  the  first  Tolnme  of  tiie  transla- 
utm ;  since  then  the  second  Tolnme,  which 
completes  it,  has  appeared,  and  fully  justifies 
f  ie  high  opinion  I  then  ventured  to  express 
the  work  in  its  English  dress.    It  is 
gUy  satisfactory  to  find  that  Englishmen 
tR  fonnd  to  undertake  the  translation  of 
»3-h  a  difficnlt  work,  and  publishers  to  bring 
■>  oat ;  for  it  arvnes  thiU;  there  is  a  market 
^'f  scientific  philology  in  this  country.  I 
^not  Bay  that  I  have  read  the  two  rolnmes 
<f  the Iraiulatioxi  through;  bnt  wherever  I 
I  ^  opened  them  Uie  tmnalator's  work  ap. 


peered  to  have  been  done  in  a  moat  trost- 
wOTthyand  ef&nent  roannor,  uid  tite  pabli- 
oation  of  it  ought  to  mark  a  new  era  in  the 

teaching  of  Greek  etymology  in  our  schools : 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  reform  will  also 
follow  in  oar  present  atrocious  way  of  pro- 
nouncing ancient  Greek,  bo  that  we  may 
oease  to  be  so  deservedly  laughed  at  by  the 
scholars  of  Germany  and  Scotland.  But  to 
return  to  the  work  before  me  :  I  might  be  ex- 
pected perhaps  to  say  something  about  the 
style  of  the  translation,  bnt  that  is  a  matter 
I  would  rather  leave  to  Englishmen,  while 
I  close  this  notice  with  a  few  remarks  on 
points  which  concern  the  author  rather  than 
the  translators. 

In  the  article  (p.  207),  where  Latin  s eu^um 
comes,  allusion  is  made  to  Old  Irish  KuUh 
as  deviating  in  its  vowel,  and  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  words  headed  by  ^na  in  a 
previous  one.  Bnt  this  is  not  very  exact ; 
for,  besides  that  the  Welsh  equivalent  of 
scioiA— namely,  ysgwydy  fern.,  "  a  shield  " — 
is  not  mentioned,  I  may  point  out  that  a 
stem  acavit  would  account  for  all  three. 
In  Latin  it  would  become  scovU,  liable  to  be 
oontracted  into  scutt  just  as  noviper  became 
ntZper,  or  no(g)mdtu  took  the  form  of  nudw ; 
while  in  Welsh  and  Irish  avi  became  ai,  S 
<^e  latter  regularly  yields  Welsh  toy  and 
Irish  ia.  But  ovi  was  liable  in  Welsh  to 
yield  also  on,  now  eu,  and  the  two  forms  co- 
exist here  and  there — as,  for  instance,  in 
OMoy  and  tueu,  "left  (hand),"  which  should 
have  been  inserted  in  the  article  devoted  to 
ffh-aioff,  Sanskrit,  savjait.  So  in  the  Welsh 
participial  forms  in  -adwy;  Old  Cornish, 
-adow  ;  Sanskrit,  -atavja.  The  case  of 
Oonovium  is  similar,  the  Modem  Welsh  form 
being  Conwy,  Anglicised  Conway,  Lastly,  I 
wonld  mention  Welsh  wy,  "an  egg,"  wluch 
exactly  matches  the  Greek  ^v,  wmch  heads 
an  article  on  page  488,  where  forms  very 
difficult  to  deal  with  are  brought  together, 
among  tiiem  bein^  O.  H.  German  ei  (plural, 
eigir)  and  Old  Irish  og.  Curionsljr  enough, 
this  is  not  all ;  for  the  Modem  Irish  word 
for  an  e^^  is  vhh,  which  may  well  be  of  the 
same  <nngin  as  lAtin  um,  provided  that  the 
latter  stands  for  ugva ;  but  this  would  not 
explain  Old  Irish  og,  as  gv  shonld  yield  I  in 
the  Celtic  languages. 

Among  the  words  headed  by  aT6pvvfii 
should  have  been  given  not  only  the  Welsh 
strat,  ysirat  (now  yairad),  but  also  the  Gaelic 
equivalent  arath,  "  a  strath,"  and  such  Old 
Irish  forms  as  srethi,  "  substernendum " 
(Oram.  Celtiea,  p.  480),  as  well  as  the  Eng- 
lish word  siratia.  Indeed,  it  wonld  have 
been  a  very  good  thing  if  the  English  cog- 
nates had  been  anpjmed  throngbont  the 
work.  When  we  read  (p.  316)  of  Gothic 
"  d6ma "  as  correspondmg  *'  to  the  meta- 
physical use  of  Beeriiot  or  nBfi6K"  we  miss 
all  reference  to  the  only  exact  equivalent  of 
deoftos,  both  in  etymology  and  meaning— 
namely,  the  Welsh  word  deddf,  pronounced 
(fdSv.  Among  the  Celtio  forms  mentioned 
(p.  353)  as  related  to  pro  and  prim.u$  should 
be  mentioned  the  Welsh  rJiwyf,  a  leader, 
or  king,  and  probably  also  the  name  of  the 
Gauls,  who  called  themselves  BSmi,  which 
survives  in  that  of  the  town  of  Bheims. 
Under  U  is  mentioned  among  oUiers  the 
Zend  i■k3hvas^  of  which  Gurtius  says: — 
"  The  origin  of  the  numeral,  and  the  gut- 


tural appearing  in  Zend  before  the  sibilant, 
are  not  yet  cleared  up :"  as  to  the  guttural, 
I  may  mention  that  Asooli  (Studj  Criticit 
ii.,  p.  408)  thinks  the  original  fiirm  to  have 
been  svala. 

The  second  volome  b^ns  with  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  difficult  question  of  the  Greek 
aspirates.  Curtins  concludes  (p.  22)  that 
the  transition  of  g'h,  d'fi,  b*h  into  h  h,  t'h, 
p'h  is  a  case  of  assimilation,  and  quotes  in 
support  of  this  view  some  Gipsy  parallels 
enumerated  by  Aacoli.  Plenty  more  could 
be  added  from  Welsh,  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  case  of  the  names  Powell,  Pngh,  Parry, 
Pova,  from  Ab  Howell,  Ab  Hugh,  Ab  Harry, 
Ab  Hwfk,  and  the  like,  as  computed  wiu 
Bowen,  Sevan,  Bedward,  from  Ab  Owen, 
Ab  Evan,  Ab  Edward ;  or  take  snch  words 
as  cUeht  "  answer,"  from  ad-htib,  or  drydn, 
"  bad  weather,"  from  dryg-Kin.  It  is  a  rule 
of  Welsh  alliteration  that  g%  d'A,  Vh  = 
c,  t,  p,  but  it  is  not  to  be  concluded 
that  because  the  Welsh  write  c,  f,  p,  they 
do  not  aspirate  them :  the  contrary  is  fre- 
quently the  case.    Page  73,  a  comparison 

of  Kvayo^piuy,  Ilva fCi/'iu v,    Uavoipioj  leadfl 

Pn^.  Curtins  to  suggest  the  series  icva, 
m/a,  *a :  this  is  singularly  like  what  sug- 
gested itself  to  me  independently  in  the  case 
of  certain  Irish  and  Welsh  worda  compared 
in  my  lieeture§  on  Welsh  Philology,  p.  373. 
In  connexion  with  ypofifa^  and  liatin  acrobis 
might  be  mentioned  (p.  368)  the  Welsh 
worderaf.u,"toscratch,  j/«cnz/l»2Z,  "acnrry- 
comb  ;  "  and  why  not  the  English  scrape  ? 

These  jottings  might  be  multiplied  in- 
definitely, as  might  be  expected  to  be  the 
case  with  a  work  like  the  present,  which  may, 
nevertheless,  be  confidently  recommended 
to  all  those  who  wish  to  be  initiated  into 
Greek  etymology,  or  even  the  more  general 
stud^  of  Aryan  philology,  for,  like  the 
ori^^maJ,  it  is  provided  with  a  copions  index, 
which  greatly  enhances  its  value. 

John  Rata, 


SCIENCE  NOTES. 

FHTHIOLOQT. 


On  the  Oryanited  FarticUt  tuspended  in  the  At- 
motphere. — An  attempt  has  been  made  by  Miquel 
(Con^ites  Rendttt,  Juin  24,  1878)  to  determine 
the  conditions  on  which  the  raoportion  of  organic 
germs  in  atmospheric  dust  depends.  His  obser- 
vaUona  refer  only  to  corpuscles  whose  diameter 
exceeds  two-thousandths  of  a  milUmibe^  and 
throw  no  light  on  the  distribution  of  the  spornles 
of  septic  organisnu.  The  averag|e  number  of  such 
corpuscles,  small  during  the  wmter  months,  in- 
creases rapidly  in  spriii^,  remains  nearly  atataonazy 
throughout  the  summer,  and  undei^oea  a  speedy 
diminution  in  autumn.  A  fall  of  rain  is  always 
followed  by  a  temporary  augmentation  of  their 
numbers.  This  augmentation  is  often  very  striking. 
For  instance,  when  a' violent  storm  occurs  after  a 
long  period  of  drought  in  summer,  the  instrumente 
whicn  indicated  a  proportion  of  from  five  to  ten 
thoi»and  germs  on  one  day  will  indicate  more  than 
a  hundred  thousand  on  the  next.  This  effect  of  rain 
may  be  observed  at  all  seasons.  Accordingly,  the 
chief  conditions  (apart  from  those  that  are  purely 
local)  by  which  uie  j^portion  of  owanisad  par- 
ticles in  the  atmosphere  appears  to  be  regulated 
are  temperature  and  moisture.  Ooneermng  the 
nature  of  these  parUeles  it  was  found  that  while 
the  ova  of  the  larger  infusoria  were  comparativdy 
rare,  the  spores  of  different  varieties  of  mould 
were  exceedingly  abundant  Many  kinds  of  pollen 
and  a  zelativwy  small  nnmhar  of  staich-granulas 
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were  also  detected.  The  proportion  of  green  klgae 
Toxied  within  wide  limits,  tne  atmoepnere  occa- 
eionallj  containing  tfaem  in  great  quantity. 

SpleiUD  jFever  in  Fowlt. — It  haa  long  heen  known 
that  barn-door  fowls  maj  with  impunity  be  inocu- 
lated with  the  blood  of  imAmrnftlw  that  have  suc- 
cumbed to  anthracoid  infection.  In  a  recent  com- 
munication to  the  Paru  Aeadimie  dt  Mtdecine 
(Jnilletd,  1878),  Pasteur  giTes  an  aecountof  some 
experiments  dedgned  to  tJozow  light  on  this  im- 
mnnitr.  "Bn  {voTed  it  to  be  intimately  eonoeetad 
-with  the  high  normal  temperatnre  of  the  blood. 
Whan  a  fowl  has  been  cooled  down  by  prolonged 
immernon  of  the  hinder  part  of  its  body  in 
water  at  a  temperatnre  of  26**  0.  it  is  no  longer 
refractory  to  the  disease.  Inoculation  is  followed 
by  positive  results,  death  ensuing  in  from  thirty 
to  forty-eight  hours.  The  blood  and  tissues  con- 
tain the  BaciUua  antkracu  in  great  abundance. 
If  the  bird  be  removed  from  the  water  and  trans- 
ferred to  a  heated  chamber  some  time  after  it  has 
been  inoculated  and  after  the  speafie  ommiBms 
have  already  undeigone  development  and  malti- 
jdication  in  its  system,  it  may  recover  completely. 
Under  such  drcumstancea^  the  organisms  dis- 
appear; not  a  nngle  rod  bemg  discoverable  in  the 
body  ten  or  twelve  bonis  after  removal  trom  the 
bath  has  been  accomplished.  When  the  removal 
has  been  deferred  to  a  late  stage  in  the  evolution 
of  the  malady,  xecoveiy  no  l<mger  tehee  place. 

XmartAm  on  XerveSHmuk^ioii. — An  daborate 
reseaich  on  the  efibct  of  heat  and  cold  on  the 
nerves,  both  of  amphibia  and  mammals,  is  pub- 
lished by  OrUtzner  in  Pflugei'a  Archio  (zvii.,  6 
and  6).  The  results  at  which  he  has  arrived 
^fTer  in  some  material  points  from  the  generally 
accepted  teachiog  on  the  subject.  When  the 
peripheral  end  or  a  mixed  nerve  such  as  the 
sciatic  is  heated  np  to  60*'  0.  no  muscular  con- 
traction ensues,  but  the  vessels  of  the  foot  dilate 
and  its  temperature  rises.  When  heat  is  applied 
to  the  central  end  of  the  same  nerve-pain  is  felt, 
reflex  contractions  of  the  voluntary  muscles  take 

5 lace,  and  the  systemic  blood-pressure  is  raised, 
'he  application  of  heat  to  the  distal  end  of  a 
divided  vagus  exerts  no  influence  upon  the  action 
of  the  heart  \  when  applied  to  its  proximal  end, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  heart  b«ins  at  once  to 
beat  more  slowly^  with  occasiODU  intermissions, 
and  the  lamtnuig  is  a&eted.  Besides  this 
action  on  the  vagu»-centre  and  the  resplratoij 
centre,  an  effect  on  the  vaso-motor  centre  is 
likewise  perceived ;  the  blood-pressure  being  in- 
creased when  the  heat  applied  is  moderate  in 
degree,  reduced  when  it  is  more  consider- 
able. Thermal  stimulation  of  the  divided  sympa- 
thetic in  the  neck  of  the  rabbit  produces  no 
apparent  effect  on  the  calibre  of  the  blood-vessels 
in  the  ear.  The  same  negative  result  follows  the 
api>lication  of  heat  to  the  peripheral  end  of  the 
divided  hypoglossal  and  lingual  nerves  in  the  dog 
(the  former  conveying  vaso-constrictor,  the  latter 
vaso-dilator  fibres  to  the  tongue).  The  general 
conclusion  from  these  expenments  is  that  by 
raising  the  temperature  of  a  nerve  to  46°-60^  O., 
we  excite  a  great  variety  of  cen^petid  nerves, 
bat  only  one  special  set  of  oentrifbgal  fibres-— 
thoSBj  namely,  whieh  convey  vaso-dilator  or  vaso- 
inhibitoiy  impulsea  to  the  artaridBa  of  the  ^n. 
The  effect  of  cold  vras  foond  to  be  simply 
negative,  both  on  afferent  and  efferent  nerve- 
films.  This  negative  result  is  easily  explained. 
When  a  nerve  ta  cooled  down  it  loses  its  excit- 
aUUfrf  and  its  conductiriiy  long  before  the 
temperature  attained  is  low  enough  to  act 
as  a  stimnloSf  evoi  sapposii^  it  to  be 
capable  of  acting  in  this  way.  The  unex- 
pected results  obtained  from  his  experiments 
with  thermal  stimuli  led  Grittzner  to  reinvestigate 
the  action  of  conatimt  galvanic  currents  upon 
different  nerves.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  in 
this  branch  of  the  enquiry  may  be  summed  np  as 
follows : — The  actual  flow  of  the  constant  current 
through  a  portion  of  a  nerve  (apart,  that  is,  from 
the  emcts  of  making  and  brealang  contact)  exdtee 


the  nerve-fibres  in  the  same  vray  as  a  thermal 
stimnlns.  Oentiipetal  fibres  of  ererv  hind  are 
thrown  into  a  state  of  activi^,  while  the  only 
centrifu^  ones  affected  are  those  whieh  convey 
dilator  impulses  to  the  cntaneons  blood-vessels. 
The  author  then  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of 
some  experiments  vrith  chemical  stimuli,  and 
oonclndes  by  discas8iz^;  the  interpretation  which 
ought  to  be  put  on  the  facts  as  a  whole.  As  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  identioal  stimuli  are 
unequally  propagated  alon^  di£Eeient  nervfr-fibrek 
the  diversity  in  their  e^ta  must  be  ascribed 
to  fundamental  difierences  in  the  excitabili^ 
of  the  nervous  end-oigana.  Hence  it  seems 
probable  that  the  normal  impulses  conveyed 
along  the  nerves  in  either  a  centripetal  or  a  centri- 
fugal direction  differ  among  themselves  both  in 
their  intensity  and  in  the  rate  at  which  they 
succeed  one  anothw. 

On  the  F»ycfuMnotor  Centt^  in  JVew-iom 
Animab.— It  has  been  shown  by  Soltmaan  that  in 
puppies  and  rabbits  at  birth,  the  psychomotor 
centres  in  the  cartes  cerebri  are  stall  undeveloped ; 
that  the  inhibitory  mechanisms  iu  the  brain  are 
deficient  or  dormant ;  and  that  stimulati<m  of  the 
vagus  iiuis  to  arrest  the  heart.  Are  we  justified 
in  extoidin^  these  reanlts  to  all  mammals,  as 
Soltmann  himself  is  disposed  to  dof  To  this 
question  Tarchanoff  returns  a  neffativa  aoswer. 
(So«UU  de  BtotoffiCf  Juin  2a)  He  finds  that  in 
the  giunea-pig  at  birth  the  psycho-motor  centres 
are  perfeoUy  developed;  that  excitation  of  the 
anterior  cerebral  lobes  inhibits  reflex  action; 
lastly,  that  stimulation  of  the  vagus  is  followed 
by  diastolic  arrest  of  the  heart.  Moreover,  chemical 
and  histological  examination  proves  that  the  ner- 
vous system  of  this  animal  ia  far  more  highly 
developed  at  birth  than  that  of  the  new-bom 
rabbit  or  pnppy.  The  difference  is  not  to  be  ex- 
plained by  reference  to  the  period  of  gestation ; 
for  this  amounts  to  nine  weeks  in  both  dog  and 
^inea-pig.  It  is  probably  due  to  some  difference 
in  the  activity  of  intira-utwine  nutrition.  By  sub- 
jecting new-Dom  animals  to  various  artificial 
conditions  immediately  alter  birth  (modifying  the 
supply  of  Uood  to  the  brain,  administration  of 
phosphorus  and  alcohol),  Tarchanoff  sooeeeded 
in  hastening  or  delaying  the  development  of  tiie 
nerrons  system  at  will. 


pHiLOLoer. 

In  the  lost  number  of  the  JSermet  (vol.  xiii., 
part  3)  Mommsen  ("  Fabius  nnd  Diodor ") 
argues  in  detail  in  defence  of  Niebuhr's  position 
that  Diodorus  Siculus  drew  largely  upon  the 
Annals  published  in  Greek  by  Fabius  Pictor  soon 
after  the  close  of  the  Second  Punic  War.  The 
points  which  he  discusses  are  the  murder  of  the 
Roman  ambassadors  by  the  Veientines,  the  dic- 
tatorship of  Q.  Fabius  iu  the  year  441  tJ.c,  and 
several  other  questions  of  Roman  history  up  to  the 
end  of  the  First  Punic  War.  Hommaen  adds  a 
short  paper  on  the  local  cognotnina  of  the  Roman 
patricians.  Niese  ("Die  Ohronologie  der  Qal- 
lischea  Kreige  bei  Polybios  f)  argues  similarly 
that  Folybius'  aoconnt  of  the  Gallic  wan  depencfs 
largely  upon  Fabios.  Hitlmer  ("Zom  Benkmal 
des  Trimalchio  ")  draws  out  the  parallel  between 
the  comic  epitaph  of  Trimalchio  ut  Fetronius  and 
the  serious  one  of  the  Serir  Auguatalis  M.  Valerips 
Anteros  Asiaticus  of  Brescia.  Notes  on  Avienus 
are  contributed  by  BreyBig,  and  on  Nonnus  by 
Tiedke.  A.  Ludwich  ("  Die  Psalter-Metaphrase 
des  Apollinarioa  ")  contends  that  the  Apollmariua 
of  the  Paraphrase  is  not  tiie  Bishop  of  Laodicea 
who  lived  in  the  second  half  or  the  fourth 
century.  X.  Thalheim  ("Zur  Bokimasie  der 
Beamten  in  Athen  ")  argues  that  aU  elected  officers 
at  Athens  underwent  their  dokimaeia  before  a  conrt 
of  law,  all  officers  chosen  by  lot  before  the  ^vX^. 
There  are  several  papers  on  Greek  epigraphy  in  thia 
number.  The  first  is  by  Mordtmann  on  a  com- 
mercial document  recently  discovered  at  Olbia; 
the  second,  by  Kass,  on  the  inscriptions  of  Aba* 


Simbel  and  Lesbos ;  the  third,  by  IXttenbe^Wt 
on  inscriptions  foond  at  Olym]^  and  in  Thesniy, 
Calabria,  and  ll£tylene,  liw  already  been  men- 
tioned in  the  AcAnmcr. 

In  the  ShdniMha  Muteum  (vol.  xxxiii.,  part  3) 
Zangemeister  pubUshes  tat  the  first  time  a  number 
of  emendations  by  Bent^  on  Nomas  wad  Ammiaai. 
The  emendations  on  Nonius  are  written  in  a  copy 
of  Henaer's  edition  of  161^  which  also  contains  a 
collation  by  Bentiey  of  the  ninth-centory  MS. 
formerly  belonpng  to  Moore,  Bishop  of  Ely,  but 
now  in  the  library  of  Trinity  Oollege,  Cambridge. 
The  notes  on  Ammian  are  written  in  a  copy  of 
Gronovius'  edition  of  1693.  Both  books  are  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  (to  our  shame  be  it 
spoken)  have  apparently  never  been  looked  at  to 
any  purpose,  if  at  all,  by  English  scholars.  Many 
of  Beutley*B  emendations  In  Nonius  have,  it  seems, 
occnrred  to  subsequent  scholars:  those  in  Am- 
mian promise,  according  to  Zangemeister,  to  be  of 
great  importance.  K.  Fuhr  has  an  easy  on  the 
text  of  Xsocrates  as  quoted  by  Dionraos.  P. 
Wassacker  writes  on  the  vase  of  Elitiaa  and 
Ergotimiu  (a  second  paper) ;  Leo  on  tiie  Attic 
comedians;  Sehaef^  on  tiie  Athoiian  decrea  in 
&vour  of  the  sons  of  lioakon ;  A.  Ludwich  on 
the  Hamburg  MS.  of  the  scholia  on  the  Odvsf^y 
(an  in^ctment  of  IMndiMrTs  collation) ;  0.  Ribbeck 
on  ApnlaiaB'  JOe  Deo  Socratiti  and  W.  Ribbeck 
on  tiie  fin^fflsnts  ^  the  Greek  eidc  poeta. 

Is  Jitinum,  or  th»  SaHg  Faitk  if  ABoka  (Tiiib- 
ner),  Mr.  Thmnas  eslls  attentitm  to  the  indqiend- 
ent  existence  of  thie  sect  at  a  period  evm  earlier 
than  BnddhioDi,  and  to  the  powbility,  not  to  say 
probabili^,  of  Ohandragapta,  and  his  son,  Bindu- 
B&ra,  having  belonged  to  the  Jains,  and  of  Ajoha 
himself  havinf^  been  a  Juo  at  least  in  the  earlier 
years  of  his  reign.   lA  maint^ning  the  pre-Bud- 
dhistic  origin  of  the  sect,  then  caUed  Nirgrcmthag 
or  Tirthankarttt,  of  which  the  Jains  are  the 
modem  representatives,  Mr.  Thomas  has  a  com- 
paratively easy  task,  and  is  enpnorted  by  Buddhist 
autiioritiM  of  both  Northern  and  Southern  schools ; 
but  Jaimam  has  had  a  long  history,  only  second 
in  interest  and  importance  to  that  of  Buddhism, 
and  of  that  history  we  know,  at  present,  next  to 
nothing.   It  is,  therefore,  scarcely  sur|^sing  that 
the  attempt  to  distinguish  between  this  Jain  and 
the  Buddhist  years  of  Asoka's  fiiith  should  be,  as 
yet,  Bcarcdy  possible,  and  that  the  results  at 
wmdi  Hr.  thonus  is  able  to  arrive  are  Wt  meagre 
uid  uncertain.    Oar  imperfect  knowledge  of 
mediaeval  and  modem  Junism  throws  but  littie 
light  on  the  belief  of  the  Nirgranthas  In  the 
third  century  B.o. ;  and  a  complete  solution  of  the 
problem  proposed  will  only  be  possible,  if  at  aU, 
after  the  sacred  literatures  of  the  Jains  and  Bud- 
dhists shall  have  been  mode  generally  accessible  to 
European  scholars.    Meanwhile,  the  littie  that 
has  been  hitherto  ascertained  concerning  the  re- 
Utionship  of  the  Mauryas  with  Jainism  is  here 
broiu;ht  together ;  and  in  an  exhaustive  discusNon 
of  the  emblems  and  deities  represented  on  the 
Indo-Skythian  coins  of  the  great  Northern  Bud- 
dhist kings,  it  is  clearly  shown  that  the  aovereigna 
most  bononred  as  Baddhists  were  by  no  means 
exclusively  attached  to  the  doctrines  sappoead  to 
be  peculiariy  Buddhistic ;  since  th^  have  placed 
on  thor  coins  the  gods,  not  only  of  the  Braamina 
and  the  Pernans,  but  even  of  the  Qneks. 


FINE  ART. 

The  lUtminated  MS8.  in  the  Library  of  the 
FUzwilliam  Museum,  Oatnhridge.  Cata- 
logaed  with  Descrip^ona  and  an  Introdac- 
tioix  by  W.  Q.  Seark^  M.A.  (Cambridge : 
University  Freas.) 

The  FitawiUiam  collection  of  HSS.  consists 
chiefly  of  the  service-books  called  "  Hours," 
the  great  majority  of  which,  are  !^rencfa, 
a  lesser  nnmber  Flemish  or  Bai^fandian, 
Datcbj  Italian,  aniEnglish.   To  be  more 
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exact  tbere  are  eighty-three  illuminated 
31 SS .  clasEnfied  aa  fVench ,  fonrfceen  as 
Flemish  or  Bni^ndian,  fotirteen  as  I>iitch, 
ten  as  IMian,  and  ten  as  English.  Besides 
these  are  a  few  of  Tarions  kinds  marked 
''additional."  Among  those  set  down  aa  of 
FroDch  work  sereral  axe  ezoeptionally  bean- 
tifbJ.  Bat  to  know  what  may  best  repay 
ommination  we  have  made  it  onr  bomneBs 
to  go,  not  only  oTor  tbe  catalogue^  bnt  also 
tiiiouf^  a  great  part  of  the  coUeotum.  It 
may,  therdoTc,  save  our  rraders  trouble  if 
we  point  out  some  score  or  bo  of  the  more 
notable  examples  before  speaking  of  the 
catalogue  itseif. 

The  first  we  select  is  numbered  6  E  12, 
Honrs  for  English  use,  containing  twelve 
elabomto  miniatures  of  Saints  in  the  well- 
known  fine  style  of  the  Anjou  and  Berri 
Hours,  dating  about  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth century. 

Another,  5  P  1,  Hotwe  of  Isabel  of  Brit- 
tany, d.  of  James  I.  of  Scotland,  contains 
elegant  miiiiatnreB  dating  about  the  end  of 
the  fifteentii  centtnry. 

5  G  13  ocmtains  seven  curiom  miniatares 
of  large  rise.  5  G  16  is  a  most  beautiful 
exam^  of  Angerin  work. 

7  E  6  is  a  Pontifical  of  good  style,  and 
well  execated.  6  E  2  contains  eighteen 
fall-page  miniatures  of  more  than  average 
merit. 

6  £  15  has  thirteen  full-page  miniatures 
with  handsome  borders. 

Some  MSS.  have  borders  containingbirds 
and  groieeqae  figures,  such  as  6S  17. 
6  S  IB  has  fifteen  foll-p^^  miniatures  very 
sweetly  executed. 

One  peeoliar  Tohun^  6  F  ^  has  minia- 
tares  for  boidera.  Others,  as  6  F  8,  con- 
tain miniabira  of  good  work,  bnt  no  bor< 
dere.  $  F  9,  a  TMume  of  Meditations  on 
the  Lord's  Pr»er,  has  fine  miniatures,  all 
sorronnded  by  borders  of  what  Mr.  Searle 
calls  "pseudo-classic"  design. 

One  or  two  have  bordera  containing  ex- 
quisite paintings  of  natural  objects  on  gold 
gronnds.  Of  this  description  is  6  F  12,  one 
of  the  handsomest  MSS.  in  the  collection. 
It  has  twelve  miniatures,  in  borders  of  broad 
bands  of  gold,  containing  crocus,  poppy, 
roses,  cherries,  filberto,  caterpillars,  butter- 
fiies,  dragonflies,  Av.,  after  the  manner  of 
the  celebrated  Hours  of  Anne  of  Brittany. 

Of  Flemish  work  6  F  14  is  a  most  beanti- 
fnl  example.  It  contains  twelve  miniatures 
with  borders  of  foliage  and  figures.  It 
dates  about  1420. 

G  F  17  is  another  of  this  brilliant  style  so 
piatsed  by  Dr.  Wa^^  as  being  the  new 
"  sparkling  treilli^  "  introduced  after  1410 
br  the  Van  Eycks,  of  Bruges.  Themarginal 
i.iiitoriatioQS  are  curious  as  examples  of  the 
practice,  common  in  mediaeval  work,  of 
taking  the  subjects  of  service-book  illustra- 
t>'ii^  from  other  than  the  canonical 
?>cripture8. 

In  6  F  19  is  a  very  remarkable  miniature 
'f  Christ  fainting  on  the  way  to  omcifixion, 
which  is  so^estive  of  Schongauer  or  Durer. 
Tt.(.  pose  of  this  picture  has  been  emplt^ed 
't  nerenl  of  the  greatest  painters  of  the 
wmaissance.  It  it  a  grmt  anbject  com- 
frnsed  within  the  space  of  a  few  square 
icriiGs. 

7  G  7  is  a  magnificent  copy  of  the  Agenda 


Awrea  of  Jacobus  de  Yora^ne,  the  pious, 
industrious  and  credulous  bishop  of  Genoa, 
whose  Book  of  Histories  of  the  Saints  was 
one  of  the  most  popular  works  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  one,  if  not  the  one,  most 
frequently  reproduced  in  the  early  years 
winting. 

Of  thelDutch  MSS.  6  0  8,  a  "Life  of 
Christ,"  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best.  It  con- 
tains thirty  large  mmiatnres,  with  pretty 
&ir  work  in  the  borders.  6  G  9  is  finely 
executed  and  in  good  preservation.  Several 
of  the  English  MSS.  are  very  fine ;  7  F  1 
exhibits  in  its  initials  the  exquisite  draw- 
ing and  brilliant  colour  for  which  English 
work  of  the  period  is  &moaa.  It  dates  be- 
tween 1250  and  1270. 

7  F  6  is  the  enormous  Folio  known  as  the 
Fitzwilliun  Missal,  a  volume  of  the  greatest 
Talne  as  an  heirloom  of  the  £bmily,  but  of 
no  artutic  importance  whatever,  the  orna- 
ment being  poor  in  design  and  slovenly  in 
execution.  7  F  10  is  an  example  of  the 
combination  of  English  work  with  Dutch, 
notably  on  p^s  73  and  387. 

The  Italum  MSS.  are  perhaps  on  the 
whole  most  curious  and  intCTesting  of 
the  collection,  as  exhibiting  not  only  a 
greater  variety  of  style,  bnt  -  also  greater 
peculiarities  than  any  others  in  the  MSS. 
themselves.  Among  these,  5  E  6  is  an  in- 
structive example  of  the  excessively  loaded 
style  of  architectural  composition  usually 
attributed  to  the  works  of  Cosimo  Tura,  It 
shows  very  decided  signs  of  the  inflnence  of 
Andrea  Mantegna.  Bich  and  varied  in 
design,  but  heavy  and  (nvwded,  though 
somewhat  powerful  in  colour,  some  of  the 
pages  are  slmost  worthy  of  the  great  master 
himself  Bo  ^aborately  designed  and  so 
minute  in  finish  are  the  details  of  the 
deooration.  And  though  the  rest  are  coarse 
and  in  bad  taste,  yet  there  is  little  that  is 
not  more  or  leas  suggestive  to  the  art- 
stndent.  The  border  surrounding  a  lovely 
miniature  of  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin 
is  at  once  bizarre  in  design  and  very  fine  in 
execution.  5  E  2  is  a  small  but  beantifal  vol. 
of  Horae  of  Roman  use,  written  in  a  small 
Gothic  hand,  with  daintily-executed  borders 
of  pretty  floral  design,  bright  in  colour  and 
brilliant  witii  golden  studs  and  bands.  For 
small  and  delicate  work,  it  would  repay 
oarefiil  study  on  the  paxt  of  the  modem 
illuminator. 

The  smallest  MS.  of  the  collection  is 
5  E  3,  measuring  only  3  in.  x  2iin.,  and  with 
a  text  of  1^  in.  x  1^  in.  The  Roman  Missal 
numbered  7  E  1  is  a  magnificent  example  of 
the  Italian  Choral-book  style  of  the  time  of 
Fra  Angelioo.  Its  brilliant  initials  recal 
forcibly  the  splendid  pages  laid  open  for 
inspection  in  the  refectory  of  San  Marco  at 
Florence.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  ex- 
quisite colour-lore  of  these  letters,  while  the 
minute  delicacy  of  touch  exhibited  in  the 
white  pencillings  upon  the  colours  is  most 
admirable. 

But  the  volume  which  deserves  most 
prominent  notice  among  those  available  for 
modem-art  purposes  is  7  E  2,  a  noble  folio 
PonUfieeds.  It  is  a  copy  of  the  one  originally 
compiled  by  the  celebrated  Durandus,  author 
of  UiiB£a/u)Ra2s,andoueQf  the  most  noted  au> 
thorities  on  symbolism :  a  thick  volume  bound 
in  crimson  velvet.  The  title-page  is  very  in- 


teresting as  showing  how  an  Italian  artist 
managed  the  ordinary  ivy-spray  with  birds, 
&o.,  of  such  fourteenth-century  French  work 
as  the  Great  Hours  of  Anjou,  at  Paris,  and 
the  Berri  Bible  in  the  British  Museum.  It 
must  be  seen  to  be  propeorly  understood,  and 
ia  a  valuable  aid  to  the  atndy  of  obrono- 
logical  dev^pment  in  the  Umner's  art. 
Outside  the  actual  ivy-s^ys  are  curious 
feathery  flowers,  delioatelypencilled on  little 
loose  stems  of  colour.  The  i^Jeaf  itself 
differs  considerably  from  ihe  French  and 
English.  So  do  the  rosettes.  The  drawing, 
however,  is  as  fine  as  possible.  There  are 
few  volumes  in  existence  of  this  peculiar 
style;  perhaps  none  predsoly  similar. 
Besides  the  manifest  copying  of  a  French 
prototype,  there  are  very  decided  in- 
dications, also,  of  German  influence 
in  the  massive  foliage  so  well  known 
in  old  Cologne  work,  and  often  met 
with  in  German  MSS.  generally,  as  if  the 
artist  bad  been  -taught  in  a  German  school 
though  praotising  in  some  Italian  city.  EVom 
varkms  oonsidentions  this  Tedesoo-ItaUan 
city  appeara  to  have  been  Milan.  Another 
MS.  which  has  been  zeoently  acquired,  and 
which  bears  indications  of  having  been  exe- 
cuted under  the  immediate  infiuenee  of 
Giotto,  may  prove  to  be  of  considerable 
valuo  in  the  study  of  a  period  of  art  whioh 
greatly  needs  more  detailed  examination. 

Besides  the  MS.  attractions  of  the  collec- 
tion there  are  several  examples  of  printed 
Hours  which  would  no  doubt  be  very  in- 
tereating  to  lovers  of  early  engraTing. 

It  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter  to  com- 
pile a  good  catalogue.  And  here  the  diffi- 
culty ia  indefinitely  increased  by  the  con- 
flicting claims  of  littirgical  and  artistic 
arrangement.  Mr.  Searle  has,  on  the 
whole,  very  properly  adhered  to  the  latter. 
But,  although  in  the  Catalogue  Itself  the 
artistic  classiflcation  ia  the  basis  of  the 
work,  in  the  Introduction  artistic  considera- 
tions have  been  reduced  to  very  secondary 
importance.  It  was  all  very  well  to  give  a 
good  and  clear  aocount  of  Books  of  Hours 
where.  Books  of  Hoars  form  the  principal 
material  of  the  collection,  but  where  Illu- 
minated Books  were  the  real  subject,  it  was 
scarcely  giving  to  art  its  due  share  of  im- 
portance to  put  off  all  mmtion  of  Illu- 
minations for  fifty  pages,  and  then  to 
dismiss  them  with  a  cursory  glance.  To 
have  done  this  part  of  his  work  so  aa  to 
be  thoroughly  useful  to  the  studmt,  he 
should  have  Iwen  much  more  exact,  definite 
and  minute  in  his  description  of  the  various 
miniatures,  both  large  and  small,  which 
illustrate  the  different  service-books,  and 
especially  those  which  he  takes  so  much 
pains  to  describe  in  all  other  particu- 
lars. This  was  the  more  imperative 
upon  him,  since  the  arrangement  and 
motive  of  the  illuminations  were  mat- 
ters settled  by  authority.  Certain  sabjecta 
regularly  occur  in  certain  places,  and  in  all 
genuine  mediaeval  examples  their  treatment 
is  quite  conreutioniJ.  The  question  is  too 
wide  for  discussion  or  even  illustration  here ; 
but  we  may  mration  that  the  two  chief 
guides  used  \ij  the  monaatio  illuminators 
were  the  Bycantine  'Epftqve/a  and  the  Medu 
iationt  of  S.  Bonaventura.  As  to  the  8al>)eots 
themselves,  they  are  often  taken  from  other 
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sonrces  than  the  canonical  Scriptnres,  their 
principal  source  being  the  Paeudo-Qisspels 
and  the  Legenda  Aurea  of  Jacobus  de  Vora- 
^ne.  We  can  form  nowadays  but  a  feint 
idea  of  the  extreme  popularity  of  these  booke, 
especially  the  latter,  during  the  later  Middle 
Ages.  The  Hut<maLombardica,a.a  the  Golden 
Legends  were  also  called,  was  the  common 
treasury  of  pious  reading^,  and  when  abound- 
ing, as  it  often  did,  in  illastvatbns,  Tormed 
the  general  household  pictnre-book,  combin- 
ing the  Pilgrim's  Progrest,  Foze*a  Martyrs 
and  Tk&  Arabian  Nighit  in  one  vast  inex- 
husiiUe  ooUeotion. 

Among  the  subjects  tiius  borrowed  from 
n(m-oanonical  sources  are  the  representation 
of  Joseph  as  an  old  man  in  the  pictures  of 
the  Nativity,  Ac. ;  the  complexions  of  the 
three  ;  the  entire  subject  of  the  meet- 
ing  of  St  Joachim  and  St.  Anna  at  the 
Golden  Gate ;  the  felling-down  of  images 
on  the  journey  to  Egypt,  and  the  story  of 
St.  Veronica. 

In  noticing  the  illuminations  usually 
oocoiring  in  a  book  of  Hoars,  it  would 
practioafly  hare  been  more  convenient  finr 
those  who  might  wish  to  use  the  Introduc- 
tion as  a  guide  in  consulting  such  books 
general^,  had  the  notices  of  various  minia- 
tures been  placed  in  immediate  connexion 
with  tiie  re^>eotivo  text-hMdings  to  which 
fhey  belong.  The  comTdencing  words  at 
"Lands,"  "Prime,"  "Tierce,"  "Sexts," 
and  "Nonea,"  are  the  same,  so  that  the 
mere  text  is  not  sufficient;  but  suppose 
some  such  arrangement  as  the  following  : — 
In  Laudibvs.  Deus,  in  adjutor.  meum,  &c.  (Pa. 

Thud,  laxge   miniature  in  full 
border. 

Visitation  of  Mary  to  £tisabeth 
(Luke  i.,  39, 40). 
(About  8  pages.) 
Ad  Pbduii.    Deusjin  adjutor.,  &c.  (as  at  Laads). 

Fourth  la^  nuniatore  in  full 
bender. 

7%s  yativity  (Luke  u.,  7, 12,  16). 
(About  6  pages.) : 
and  we  sfaonld  have  had  a  sort  of  complete- 
ness in  itself  that  would  have  spared  any 
croes-reference,  and  made  the  Introduction 
at  once  available  and  TOluaUe  apart  firom 
the  Fitzwilliam  Collection. 

The  remarks  concerning  the  variations  of 
the  Bitual  in  varions  dioceses  are  very  in- 
teresting and  important,  but  after  giving  so 
much,  and  that  on  a  somewhat  collateral 

Eortion  of  the  subject,  why  sot  give  a 
tUe  more  on  the  principal— or,  in  other 
words,  whjr  not  have  devoted  more  space 
and  attention  to  the  subject  of  lUumination  ? 
In  the  description  of  the  various  service, 
books  we  are  again  disappointed.  The  few 
that  were  absolutely  necessary  to  be  named 
are  given,  but  no  others;  and  this  where 
materials  were  far  more  than  sufficient, 
though  not  so  well  known  as  to  be  alt(^ether 
superfluous. 

Of  course,  'Mr.  Searle  was  not  called  upon 
to  give  a  detailed  account  of  all  the  ninety- 
one  service-books  enumerated  by  Maskell, 
but  he  certainly  has  not  erred  on  the  side  of 
describing  too  many,  or  of  too  clearly  de- 
scribing those  he  has  enumerated  beaides  the 
Hours.  There  is  in  the  popular  mind  mnch 
confusion  regarding  the  varions  rolnmes  and 
thdr  purposes,  which  might  have  been  use> 


fnlly  cleared  up  by  a  few  more  descriptions 
added  to  the  list.  The  Portuary,  as  the 
English  Breviary  was  called,  is  not  even 
mentioned,  while  the  Lectionary  and  Sacra- 
mentuy,  of  which  such  splendid  f regents 
exist  in  other  libraries,  t(^;eUier  with  the 
Gradual,  are  passed  over  because  not  found 
among  the  Fitzwilliam  MSS.  Antiphoniuries 
and  dradnals,  though  not  much  known  in 
England,  are  rather  common  abroad,  and 
some  examples  are  raj  splendid.  No 
finer  books,  perhaps,  are  to  be  seen  than 
the  tall  folios  of  tiie  Brera  at  Milan, 
or  of  t^e  Dnomo  or  San  Mu<oo  at  Flor- 
ence. But  the  great  defect  of  the  Intro- 
duction seems  to  be  that  of  artistic  de- 
scription generally.  There  is  a  very  useful 
list  of  works  bearing  on  the  subjects  of 
illumination  and  service-books  at  Uie  end, 
which  is  one  of  its  most  valnaUe  features. 
This  list  is  not,  of  course,  exhaustive ;  but 
if  carefully  used  will  go  fer  towards  making 
up  for  any  want  of  more  detailed  reference 
to  miniature  art  in  the  Introduction  itself. 
I  have  pointed  out  what  I  have  thought  to 
be  to  some  extent  blemishes  in  Mr.  Searle's 
laborious  and  nsef  ol  work,  because,  it  beiz^ 
intended  mainly  as  an  artistio  guide,  I  have 
looked  at  it  firom  an  axiistao  point  <^  view ; 
I  hasten  to  add  that  it  has  manifestly  been 
done  conscientiously  and  eon  amoro. 

Joes  W.  Brulet. 


Old  English  Plate.   By  Wilfred  J.  Cripps, 
M.A  (Murray.) 

NowADATS  there  are  many  collectors  of 
old  English  silver-work.  The  motives  for 
gathering  such  specimens  are  many  and 
varied.  Some  oolfeotors  appreciate  the  anti- 
quarian and  historical  intenst  that  attaches 
to  the  mannfeoture:  some  recognise  the 
superiority  of  the  old  el^^noe  and  work- 
manship to  the  modem  Ai^ness  and  flimsi- 
ness :  some  want  the  plate  for  use,  others 
for  show.  And  there  of  course,  man^ 
persons  who  collect  old  silver  because  their 
mends  collect  old  silver.  These  last  are  the 
most  numerous,  and,  being  the  most  igno- 
rant, are  the  readiest  dupes  of  the  forgers. 
These  are  the  people  that  buy  old  blue-and- 
white  china  hot  from  the  kiln ;  old  Wedg- 
wood medallions  but  just  arrived  from  Staf- 
fordshire ;  old  twass  dishes  of  beaten  work 
produced  by  the  electrotype  process ;  old 
Venetian  glass  mann&otnred  a  limited 
liability  company. 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt  Uiat  Mr.  Grippe's 
book  on  Old  English  Plate  will  supply,  and 
that  efficiently,  a  widely-felt  want.  It  treats 
of  silver  and  gold  work  other  than  jewelry 
or  coin  from  many  points  of  view.  Begin- 
ning with  an  account  of  the  precious  metals 
themselves,  it  gives  analyses  of  native  silver 
and  ^Id,  the  standards  and  mint  prices  of 
sterling  silver  and  of  gold  of  various  degrees 
of  fineness,  and  just  enough  about  assaying 
and  testing  silver,  and  colouring  gold,  to 
interest  and  instruct  the  ordinary  reader. 
The  guilds  and  charters  of  goldsmiths,  with 
the  legal  regulations  conoeming  tlie  making 
and  stamping  of  plate  in  the  United  ISng- 
dom,  are  duly  described  in  the  seccmd  chap- 
ter, while  the  third  is  devoted  to  the  marks 
on  London  silver.  A  very  important  and 
most  interesting  chapter  discusses  the  Eng- 


lish Provincial  Assay  towns  and  their  marks 
— a  difficult  subject,  which  has  completely 
puzzled  connoisseurs  hitherto.  By  dint  of 
unwearied  research  Mr.  Gripps  has  been  en- 
abled to  determine  the  years  to  which 
belong  certain  date-letters,  over  thirty  in 
number,  on  silver  plate  assayed  at  York  be- 
fore 1 700.  The  earliest  of  these  pieces  is 
of  the  year  1567;  the  latest  of  1690: 
the  alphabetical  cycles  nsed  oomprissd 
twenty-five  leUma,  and  did  not  oorreapoud, 
except  by  aocidenti  to  those  of  Iiondoii. 
The  old  Xork  mark  was  a  flenr-de>)ys  and 
crowned  rose,  hoik  dimidiated — a  mark 
which  in  the  Dasent  sale  of  1875  was  attri- 
buted hesitatingly  to  Calais.  Of  the  Norwich 
date-letters  our  information  remains  imper- 
fect, notwithstanding  all  the  enquiries  which 
have  been  made,  for  but  nine  daie-letteis 
have  been  detected  between  1565,  when  a 
Roman  B  in  a  square  shield  was  in  use,  and 
1692,  when  the  letter  was  I  in  a  pointed 
shield.  Though  plate  was  antnenUy  rtamped 
at  Exeter  and  Newcastle,  the  use  in  weao 
offices  of  date-letters,  and  much  more  thev 
sequenoes,  reituins  undetermined. 

The  chapter  on  pibrinoial  marks  since 
1701  may  be  passed  aver  ^t  we  may  eome 
to  the  description  of  tiie  Scotch  and  Irish 
Assay  Offices.   Yery  little  marked  ancient 
Scotch  plate  exists :  Mr.  Gripps  cites  no  ex- 
ample earlier  than  an  Edinbu^h  specimen 
of  1618:  he  mentions  one  of  Aberdeen  of 
1650,  Dundee  1C52,  St.  Andrews,  1671 ;  the 
Glasgow  and  Perth  examples  belong  to  tlie 
next  century.    Ko  lees  than  twenty-seven 
good  woodcuts  of  the  Edinburgh  and  other  | 
Scotch  marks  aA  given  on  pages  141  and  147: 
the  town  mark  or  arms  being  in  the  midst,  with  I 
the  initials  of  the  deacon  of  the  cnft  on  the  I 
left  and  of  the  maker  on  the  right.    Of  Irish 
plate,  the  first  example  belongs  to  1638,  the 
year  when  theOoldsmiths'  Company  of  Dab- 
lin  was  incorporated.    Between  1681  and 
1721  the  attribution  of  date-letters  to  Dublin 
plate  remains  somewhat  doubtful,  but  the 
tables  given  by  our  author  are  based  on  the  . 
books  of  the  company  and  actual  specimens,  ' 
and  are  as  perfect  as  th^  can  at  present  be  , 
made. 

Chapter  viii.  sketches  the  chief  offences  ^ 
against  the  laws  n^lating  the  making,  ^ 
marking,  and  selling  of  silver  pJate.  Tfa«  ^ 
pages  given  to  modern^  forgeries  and  describ- 
ing an  amateur's  experiences  are  most  \ 
amusing,  but  we  fear  tiiey  will  sadly  dis-  ' 
i^eas  some  collectors  and  disoonoert  not  a  few  < 
dealers:  the  following  paragraph  furnishes  an  , 
example.   Mr.  Cripps  tells  tiie  amateur  to—  ^ 

"  beware  of  givinfr  orders  for  articles  not  to  be  ^ 
found  of  the  date  he  covets — a  coffee-pot  of  the  ^ 
zeign  of  Elizabeth,  for  example — or  he  will  run 
the  risk  of  finding  his  newly-acquired  possessioo,, 
when  at  last  some  fbrtunate  anut  has  picked  onei^ 
up  for  him,  to  be  tamed  of  me  doping  body  of  ] 
an  ordinaiy  chalioa,  of  a  well-known  tvpe  in  tboae  j 
days,  turned  bottom  upwuds  to  get  toe  sknw  the  j 
right  way,  and  fitted  with  a  foot  and  lid,  handle : 
and  spout  of  euitable  fashion,  the  position  of  the 
hail-marka  upside  down  in  a  row  round  the  lower 
part  of  the  pot  revetding  to  the  initiated  the  ia-' 
genious  adaptation.'* 

To  eodedastical  plat^  including  chalices, 
cups,  patens,  flagons,  almsdishes,  and  candle-i 
sticks,  some  forty  pages  and  fourteen  il- 
lustrative wffodcats  are  assigned.  Most  of 
the  few  survivinff^p^-Beformatiou  chalices 
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are  here  figured,  and  rerj  beaaiifiil  they  are. 
Would  that  we  oonld  mj  as  much,  for  the 
modem  bhaliceB  of  so-called  Gothic  style 
wliich  dnzing  the  last  few  yean  have  cb&- 
placed  in  so  many  of  our  cathedrals  and 
chnrchee  the  **  onppes  "  of  the  Elizabethan 
time,  plain  and  rude  as  these  c&en  were. 
Very  rarely  did  they  depart  firom  a  single 
type  in  form  and  ornament — a  heavy  etem 
tarn  foot,  bearing  a  beaker.like  bowl  with 
incnrred  sides,  and  with  a  band  of  con- 
ventional leafage  about  the  middle :  the  in- 
Terted  paten  ^mfid  the  cover.  The  caps 
made  at  Korwidi  about  1565-7  differed 
from  the  nnal  Londm  ijpe  in  haring 
fltrak^ter  and  wider  bowls,  inaorSbed  on  the 
liana  abore  named,  tiiiu — "  For  the  towne 
of  Whissonset^"  **:nw  Onppe  p'teynin^fto 
Banyng-ham,"  Ac.  Some  secular  caps  given 
to  chorches,  and  now  need  as  chalices,  oETer 
a  greater  zicfaness  in  ornamentation  and 
variety  in  form.  Bnch  are  the  Morison 
cap  of  1561  at  Watford,  and  the  Boleyn 
cap  of  1535  at  Cirencester. 

For  a  seriee  of  pnpers  on  decorative  and 
domestic  plate  we  most  refer  onr  readers  to 
the  longrat  eh^ter  in  Mr.  Grippe's  book, 
extending  ova-  120  pages  and  embellished 
with  more  than  fifty  woodcuts  of  spoons, 
masera,  salts,  monnteid  jngs,  maces,  salvers, 
Ac  The  ebBOgSB  of  form  in  spoons  from 
thefifteenUito  the  nineteenth  eentnrywill 
show  how  the  hideous  fiddle-pattern  of  the 
present  day  has  been  evolved  by  a  melan- 
choly process  of  degradation  from  the  seal- 
top  and  apostle-spoons  of  early  times.  An 
excellent  description  is  given  of  the  rare 
bowls  of  maple  wood  "^messed"  with 
silver  which  were  known  as  "mazers,"  the 
l>est  examples  being  figured  or  described ;  bnt 
the  whole  clu^iter  is  worthy  of  careful  stndy, 
and  we  cannot  too  highly  commend  its 
scrnpnJoQS  accnraoy  and  the  laborions  yet 
jndicions  selection  of  rich  and  varied  informa- 
tion which  it  contains. 

There  are  two  appendices  to  the  book. 
One  contains  a  chronological  list  o£  pieces 
of  plate  which  have  serrod  the  anther  as 
attuunities  for  the  construction  of  his  tables 
oflxmdon  date-letters;  the  otJier  appendix 
gives  the  actual  forms  of  all  the  various 
alphabets  in  use  both  in  London  and  the 
provinces,  and  also  in  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day. 
Great  stress  has  here  been  laid  upon  the 
flh^>e  of  the  boundary  lines  and  shields  en- 
closiog  the  date-letters  and  other  marks  to 
be  found.  <m  plate.  This  is  a  most  important 
point,  the  neglect  of  which  through  lack  of 
adequate  scrutiny  has  led  to  many  false 
attribntions  of  particular  pieces.  Such 
i&isialces  will  ha^ly  be  possible  after  the 
rlear  figures  given  of  each  alphabet  and  of 
the  variations  in  form  which  the  crowned 
leopard's  head  and  the  lion  passant  under- 
Vent  from  time  to  time. 

We  fear  we  have  given  but  a  poor  re- 
picaentation  of  the  excellent  book  before  us.< 
Connoissenrs,  however,  will  soon  learn  to 
^reci&te  its  value,  finding  how  much  more 
complete  as  well  as  more  accurate  it  is  than 
•ay  previous  work  on  the  sabjoct,  for  Mr. 
Crppa  has  not  been  content  with  aoy 
*^ldence  but  the  most  conclusive,  and  he 
^  spared  no  pains  in  the  collection  of  his 
otteriaL   He  rally  acknowledges  his  obli^ 


iicms  to  Mr.  Ootavins  Morgan,  whose  work 
on  plate-marks  published  m  1853  has  bem 
several  times  reproduced,  witii  some 
additions  of  doubtful  value,  in  Mr.  W. 
Ghaffers's  HaU  MarU  on  Plate.  The  cata- 
logue of  the  South  Kensington  Loan 
Exhibition  of  1862  has  also  lara^^  aided 
Mr.  Gripps  in  the  performance  of  his  task. 
We  hope  the  author  will  give  us  before  long 
an  equally  serviceable  book  on  "Foreign 
Plate.  With  the  aid  of  such  men  as  the 
Rev.  James  Beck  for  Scandinavian  and 
Mr.  J.  G.  Bobinson  for  Spanish  silver,  with 
other  well-known  authorities  on  German  and 
Italian  plat^  a  veritable  treasury  of  antiqua- 
rian  aiul  artistio  lore  might  be  fnU^  storad. 

A.  H.  GaoBOH. 


C/SJUKnUBD  AXD  HIS  DlOOB&Xtn  BUXXDr« 
AX  eBAISB. 

At  GraMe,  s  little  mana&etaring  town  on  the 
alopei  of  the  hills  which  dommate  the  plun  to  the 
north  of  Oannes,  there  is  an  old  house  once  in- 
habited by  Fragonard.  Fragonud  was  bom  at 
Grasse  in  1732;  members  of  his  fiunily  are  still 
residing  in  the  place,  and  in  the  old  house  which 
is  now  the  property  of  M.  Malvilaia  a  local  tradi- 
tion sajs  the  painter  spent  tiie  days  of  the  Terror. 
During  his  hours  of  retreat  Fragonsrd  decorated 
one  of  the  rooms  of  this  house,  the  principAl 
salon  on  the  ground-floor,  the  walls  of  which  are 
entirely  covered  with  paintioRS  from  his  hand. 

These  paintings  are  executed  on  canvas  stretcjied 
on  light  wooden  frames  which  cover  the  entire 
space  between  the  dado  and  the  ceiling,  and  have 
evidently  been  intended  to  be  enframed  by  woad> 
work  which  should  carry  up  the  wainscot  panel- 
ling running  beneath  them ;  but  the  puntingfl 
themselves  were  never  completely  finished,  and 
probably^  the  return  of  Fragonard  to  Paris,  where 
he  died  in  1806,  put  an  abrupt  end  to  the  whole 
nndtttaldng.  fragcmard  was  not,  indeed,  one  of 
those  to  whom  the  accomplishment  of  any  task 
once  begun  was  in  itself  a  necessity.  "  Ami  de 
la  joie,  enuemi  de  la  gSne  et  de  la  contrainte, 
il  ne  travailla  jamais  que  de  llnspiration." 
He  worked  or  quitted  nis  work  lor  some 
other  amusement  with  equal  readiness  and  zest, 
making  up  for  lack  of  study  by  his  marvel- 
lous readiness  and  f^ft.  He  is  said  to  have 
handled  the  brush  with  &cility  before  he  could 
draw  a  line  with  the  pencil,  and  his  natural  ten- 
dencies were  confirmed  by  premature  success ;  for 
in  1762,  before  he  bad  yet  been  admitted  to  the 
Academy  course,  he  carried  off  the  Grand  Prix 
de  Peinture.  Tii»  teaching  of  the  Academy  and 
of  Rome  for  a  wlule,  howevo-,  diverted  his  bent : 
and  in  1763,  on  his  return  from  Italy,  we  find 
him  exhibiting]  as  hit  diploma  picture,  Le 
Qrmd  Pritre  Coreaiu  t'immolant  pour  mmver 
CaUirrhoe.  This  painting,  given  1^  the  king 
to  the  Gobelins  to  be  copied  in  tapestry,  was 
a  serious  effort  in  the  "^frand  style,"  for 
which  Fra^natd  was  fitted  neither  by  his  tastes 
nor  by  his  acqmrements ;  and  Diderot  notes 
at  the  Salon  that,  after  "  les  premieres  exclama- 
tions, le  public  a  sembl^  ee  refroidir."  Fragouard 
soon  found  his  ovrn  path,  and  thenceforth  for 
thirty  years  he  delighted  the  gay  world  of  Paris 
with  his  &vourite  subjects — La  L^rg  d' Amour ; 
Le  Serment  ^ Amour  ;  La  Vierge  et  t  Amour  ;  Xs 
Saiter  &  la  DSrcU* ;  and  when  1780  brought  his 
brilliant  career  to  an  endL  after  a  brief  poiod  of 
activity  as  one  of  the  Oonservateurs  du  Huste 
under  the  Assemble  Nationalei  we  meet  him  irt 
Grasse  again  repeating  in  the  saftni  of  the  Ibisni 
Iibtlviliun  his  dear  familiar  themes. 

Here  Ffagonsrd,  for  once,  has  grouped  the 
pretty,  trifling  episodes  in  which  he  delighted,  so 
that  they  follow  each  other  and  are  held 
together  h^  some  slight  link  of  connexion.  The 
pNinttog  which  fills  the  wall  to  the  rigftt 


on  entering  is  La  Fierge  at  PAmouTf  and  so 
begins  the  series.  La  Vierge,  weary  of  waa- 
donng  alone  in  the  mysterious  paths  and 
shadows  of  a  little  wood,  rests  and  dreams  at  the 
foot  of  a  column  standing  in  a  cleared  apace.  The 
colomn  supports  a  globe,  and  thither  mes  Love, 
perching  with  wings  fluttering,  and  uplifted  arm 
and  hand,  which  seem  to  bedton  from  afar  the 
lover  pictured  by  the  pxVa  fair  fanines.  In  the 
first  panel  on  the  left,lie  appears,  and  finds  her 
seated  in  her  garden  full  of  blooming  flovrers, 
but  she  diecka  his  longed-lbr  approa^^  turning 
away  her  head  in  tenor  as  at  some  startling  noise ; 
whib  he,  duly  obedient  to  her  fear,  pauses  kne^ 
ing  ^gauiBt  the  edge  of  the  Utue  lenee  that 
a^axates  then.  The  next  panel  shows  another 
incident  suae  tiian  once  treated  V  Fngonsid— 
Le  Saer^lee  dt  la  Sou.  The  giri  tlunks  herself 
alone  with  her  little  sister,  warn  snddnfy,  half 
concealed  by  geranium  masses  such  as  blossom 
only  in  the  South,  her  lover  appears ;  sozprised, 
she  flies^  and  he  prtmitiates  bar  fears  and  her 
anger  with  a  rose.  In  La  Lettre  ^Amour,  the 
next  scene,  matters  are  much  further  advanced. 
The  petty  boy-and-^I  couple  read  the  letter 
together,  she  perched  on  a  low  pedeetal,  while 
he,  pressing  to  her  side,  holds  her  dosely  em- 
braced and  caressed.  Overhead  leafy  branches  are 
wa-ring  across  the  blue  sky,  and  the  girl's  pink 
parasol,  hun^  up  out  of  the  way,  shows  like  a 
mtge  fantastic  flower  from  out  the  creepers  which 
fling  themselves  in  wild  luxuriance  about  the  feet 
of  a  marUe  statue  on  the  right  In  the  fifth 
panel  we  reach  the  conclonon:  La  CbuFomu 
d'Amour  is  here  bestowed  upon  the  lover  by  his 
mistress.  She  holds  it  above  his  head ;  he  kneels 
to  recnve  it,  while  in  the  shadow  sits  a  tbizd 
figure,  a  youth  with  sketch-book  and  pencil  m 
hand  ready  to  immortalise  the  happiness  of  his 
friends. 

Ferhws  Fragonard  is  nowhere  seen  to  the 
same  advantage  as  in  this  silent  room,  which 
retains  the  Gobelins  eupet,  the  gilt  consoles, 
the  tapestried  Chairs,  couches,  and  tabourets 
of  his  day ;  the  furniture  of  which  is,  in  short, 

i'ust  as  It  was  when  he  painted  on  its  walls 
Lis  little  Comedy  of  Love.  The  flowers  and 
knotted  ribbons  of  the  carpet,  the  slender  lines 
of  the  light  furniture  traversed  by  fanciful  gar< 
lands  and  festoons,  do  not  look  as  if  they  had  been 
meant  for  actual  use  and  life.  There  is  a  touch 
of  theatrical  unreality  in  the  taste  of  these  sur- 
roundings which  enhances  the  peculiar  merit  of 
Fragon^'a  own  work,  the  merit  which  it  shares 
in  common  with  all  French  work  of  the  latter  half 
of  the  last  century.  The  paintings  of  Fragonard 
and  his  fellows ;  the  paintings  of  Boucher  and 
Ohardin,  his  masters;  the  sketches  of  Le  Fzinee, 
of  Bandonm,  of  Lagren^,  reflect,  with  an  exact- 
ness of  whii^  there  is  periiaps  in  other  times  no 
parallel,  the  manners  and  tone  of  their  age.  The 
style  of  Court  fashions  and  customs,  highly  arti- 
ficial in  its  very  afiectation  of  nature  and  simpli- 
city ;  the  temper  of  Court  life,  purely  sensual,  in 
spite  of  its  pretty  pretensions  to  exquisite  senti- 
ments, gave  birth  to  innumerable  amiable  fictions 
which  took  their  place  in  the  commerce  of  real 
life.  Eternal  youth,  ^rj>etual  pleasure,  and  all 
the  wanton  graces,  their  insincere  airs  adorned  by 
a  voluptuous  charm^  came  into  being — a  bright, 
deceittul  vision  which  cheated  and  allured  the 

2es  of  alL:  The  boy-and-girl  lovers  of  Fragonard, 
irays  smiling,  always  toying  in  "  faire  disport 
and  courtm^  dalliaunce,"  create  their  own  wmd. 
Shining  in  silk  of  many  hues,  they  flutter  like  birds 
of  brilliant  plumage  beneath  the  feathery  branches 
which  wavingoverhead  discreetly  screen  their  pretty 
painted  lipa  and  cheeks  from  the  radiant  sun  which 
ever  lights  their  cloudless  al^.  The  bourn  float 
past  on  waves  of  joyous  laoghtar,  and  the  soent  of 
flowers  which  breathe  in  endless  summer  fills  the 
^lad  air.  Existence,  in  the  gardens  of  Fragonard, 
IS  pure  pleasure ;  its  penalties  and  pains  are 
ignored  just  as  sickness  and  sorrow  were  then 
ignored  m  sctnal  life.  And  just  as  there  narec 
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iru  a  time  .when  life  was  mere  coiLTetttional,.so- 
thaMnevarvaaatimawhen  ita.conniitiaiiB.iiad 
a  more  leal  inSnanea  on  cfaazaeter  and  oondoet. 
On  tut  Stre  jaun*  daiu  tea  vUux  Jmn 

is  a  phiaaa  conataituy  used  by  those  who  kneir 
iJia  men  and  vonun  of  that  wr.  The  oonttant 
ef&ffi  to  appear  fieae  fimn  all  that  oould  vex  or 
oppaaa  the  spizit  gave*  men  a  mastery  ui.conceal-- 
ina  the-e&cta  of  pain  either  on  mud  or  body 
ivhich  was,  in  its  measure,  heroic,  and  which 
enabled  them  to  cheat  themselves  and  others, 
often  to  the  very  last,  with  the  souhlance  of  that 
^iety  and  youth  in  'frhoee  impenBhable  charm 
and  Knmortality  their  philosophy  taught  them  to 
beliere^  JEmgonard,  ami.de  ta  joie,  emuaii  de  la 
contraiate,  enuwaoed  with  ardour  the  creed  of  hie 
age  >  and  when  we  enter  the  artificial  world  o£  hia 
cteaXions,.  far.  r^oved  as  it  is  ia  evsiy  respect- 
from  that  of  natuxe  and  of  truth,  we  are-siill  m  a 
real  world,  Ibi  the  eonvantioiis  of  wUeh  it  is  made 
up  were  an  paamtial  part  of  the  lives  of  thoae 
among  whom^  he  Uvad  and  voited. 

Tn  virtue  of  his  natural  gifts,  FraKOnard  no 
doubt  deserves  to  rank  as  an  artist  but  nis  merits 
as  a  dran^taman  or  a  punter  ate  Tery  snail. 
His  -diawing  IS  alwa^  of  the  most  careless 
luity,  and  the  vague  curves  by  which  -he 
ontKnes  his  node  figures  are  aheoiutely  ctoToid 
of  any  precise  intention.  He  had,  however,  an 
eye  for  pretty  pose  and  movement,  which  he 
indicated  with  easy  grace,  and  his  appreciation  of 
pretty  manners  and  ^tty  dress  prettily  worn 
WS8  lively  and  exact.  The  mtentional  coyness  of 
the  torn  of  a  head,  the  assured  el^ance  of  the 
wave  of  a  band,  the  position  of  a  meaning  breast- 
knot,  the  dunty  devices  of  the  toilet^  the  thousand 
modish  ways  in  which  could  be  obtamed  a  sweet 
disorder  in  the  dresse,  kindlinf^  in  cloathes  a  wan- 
tonesse  " — all  these  arts  of  facile  coquetry,  rich  in 
flattering  tricks  and  vanities,  Fragonard  seized 
OB  and  rendered  with  delighted  enjovment,  always 
adding  just  that  toudi  of  reserve  in  the  demeanour 
of  the  weams  which  should  atamp  them  women 
of  the  great  world,  who,  even  when  provoking 
attadE  and  excitu^  the  inmginatiop  to  free  licence, 
Circulate  on  certain  well-understood  formalities  in 
approach.  Truth,  ather  to  individual  nature  as 
practised  by  the  great  Dutch  School,  or  truth  to 
the  eternal  truths  of  life,  which,  handled  by  those 
to  whom  the  .heroic  secrets  of  great  style  are 
known,  can  wound  no  modest  soul— truth,  in 
either  wise,  wss  as  impossible  to  Fragonard  as  to 
the  maniKrs  which  he  limned.  Everywhere  reigns 
porfect  good  breeding ;  nothing  tliat  can  shock  the 
most  futidious  taste  is  suffered  to  appear;  but 
Dothiog  less  modest  than  this  eighteenth-centniy 
world  can  well  be  conceived.  To  its  representa- 
tion Era^nard  brought  an  exquisite  tact,  a  happy 
facility  in  selecting  situations  of  li{i:ht  comedy, 
an  attractive  piquancy  in  charocteruing  gesture 
and  expreauon,  and  nwreover  a  grace  of  aiv 
xangement  often  leellT  admiraUe,  althoogb, 
as  might  be  expectoa,  sU^tly  theatrical  in 
e^t.  No  compoutiou  of^hia  ever  gives  the 
impteauoQ  oi  having  cost  a  moment's  thought; 
the  flowing  lines  are  ^uped  in  accordance  with 
an  instiuct  bom  of  quick  pown  of  saperficial  ob- 
servation polished  oy  incessant  use,  and  are  put 
twether  with  the  aame  fluent  ease  which  disnn- 
gtUshes  the  designs  of  Soueher,  to  whom  in  con- 
junction with  Ghardin  and  Vanloo  the  credit  of 
"Fragooard's  artistic  education  is  to  be  ascribed. 
AVhat  he  owed  to  Ohardin  it  is,  indeed,  at  fint 
sight,  difHcnIt  to  make  out  -,  and  the  dissimilarity 
between  master  and  pupil  is  so  great  that  the 
leading  characteristics  of  the  one  must  be  forgot- 
ten before  it  ia  possible  to  trace  a  reeemblauce  in 
the  other.  Frsgonazd^  extreme  readiness  in  dia- 
criminating  gesture  and  exiaresuon  owes  probably 
much  of  its  sharpness  and  polish  to  the  stody  of 
Chardin's  work ;  and  if  we  lodi  close  we  find  also 
that  the  eflbctive  toaches  of  light  which  stand  tat 
modelling  in  his  fiesh-painti^  are  in  trutii  a 
deceitful  mimicry  of  Ohardin'a  masterly  practice. 
Ueoeitiul— for,  wheteaa  in  Ohardin  eveiy  touch  is 


shaped  and  laid  definitely  ao  .aa  to  accent  con- 
atroetion,  thoroughly  well-ondentood,  Fragonard 
"  draws  "  only  in  appearance :  the  blot  of  carna- 
tion CD ce  laid  dextennulv  in  position,  its  edges  are 
ruh  off  uidly ;  they  melt  'away,  leaving  no  form, 
either  right'or  wrong,  to  arrest  the  eye.  The  in- 
fluence of  Vanloo  WBB  mote  direct,  and  its  result 
on-  FragoAaid's  uscand  choice  of  colour  is  not  to 
be  .mistaken.  In  )xib  Etudet  sw  let  Beaux^Artt, 
M.  Ueroey  oalls  attention  to  the  "  tapage  6tour- 
dissant  de  -couleur  qui  delate  sur  les  toiles 

tea  Vaoloo,  des  fragonard  ;  "  bift  this  tapage  in 
'ragopard's  work  rarely  tells  direcUy.  He  cannot 
lay  uis  tints  firmly  side  by  side  &nd  leave  theta 
diqtinct  and  clear  to  work  out  their  ovro  harmony 
by  the  csleulstio^'  of  his  choice ;  he  fuses  colours 

i'ust  as  hs  fiises  forms,  ^ouding  the  eifeotof  each 
Lue,  miming  one  into  another  until  he  obtaina  a 
reatlesa  iridescenoe-.  . 

His  palette  is  nevertheless  far  from  varied ;  and 
he  has  xeoourae  nearly  always  to  the  same  aimeme 
—in  the  OMitxe  whita,  or  pale  pink  (yellow  veiy 
rarely),  with  cold  reflections,  which  depend  on 
nej^hbouriug  tones  -  of  violet,  strongly  contrasted 
against  a  deep  red,  often  veir  beautiful  in  tone, 
which  is  obtained  urectiy  ana  simj^jr  in  a  nngla 
painting ;  the  local  colour  put  inpositivelr  in  the 
shadows,  and  driven,  as  was  Iragonaraa  usual 
practice,  thinly  over  the  lights.  One  would, 
indeed,  seek  m  rain  for  an^  instance  of  that 
"  fat "  punting  which  is  so  highly  valued  by  the 
present  schools,  and  which,  as  has  been  noted  by 
M.  Fromentin — a  masterly  critic — is  not  a  cha^ 
racteristic  of  the  great  epochs  of  painting,  but 
rather  a  sign  of  its  decadence.  These  three  lead- 
ing tones — these  masses  of  pink,  violet,  and  red 
—Fragonard  throws  out  on  a  back^uud  of -green 
trees  and  blue  sky,  rubbed  in  with  the  utmost 
rapidity  ;  and  then  proceeds  to  sprinkle  them,  as 
it  were,  with  their  own  hoes,  putting  touchea  of 
pink  on  violet,  and  violet  on  innk,  and  flinging 
right  and  left  vari^ted  dusters  of  bloom 
which  sparkle  and  gleam  from  the  shades  of 
the  neighbouring  thickets.  It  is  cmly  in 
his  painting  of  floweis  that  he  ever  seems 
to  have  permitted  himself  any  direct  refer- 
ence to  nature ;  the  tone  of  lue  green  background, 
generally  of  a  very  lively  character,  assumes,  it  is 
true,  in  the  decorations  at  Graase  a  delicate  gray 
unusual  with  him,  and  shows,  perhaps,  that  some 
influence  was,  at  the  moment,  received  from  the 
foliage  of  the  olive  woods  by  which  the  town  ia 
surrounded.  But  there  is  no-  tonch  or  line  which 
can  recall  the  construction  of  these  trees,  whereas 
the  flowen  of  the  garden — the  geraniums,  the 
roses,  the  purple  hollyhocks — which  he  has  em- 
ployed on  the  little  panels  which  divide  his  main 
subjects,  are  huidled  with  an  interest  which 
makes  them  admimbly  sufficient  for  rewesentation, 
and  his  general  distriontion  of  thwn  like  a  prettv 
embroidery  on  the  broad  masses  of  green  whicn 
fill  in  the  central  paintings  ia  marked  b^  a  special 
akill  to  which  ne  owed  much  of  hia  popular 
suceeas. 

Fragonard  was  endowed  by  nature  with  a  fine 
pen»ption  of  the  value  of  what  in  a>good  sense 
the  French  call  la  tacke,  and  a  strong  feeling  fat 
what  may  be  styled  pattern  in  colour.  AU 
pattern  is  made  up  of  an  interchange  of  %ures 
which  are  detached  on  a  blank  space,  and  the 
skill  and  taste  shown  in  the  sha^nng  and  distribu- 
tion of  these  figures  determine  the  character  of 
the  design-  A  good  design  may  be  pret^  or  noble, 
elegant  or  dignified,  simple  or  elaborate,  but  it 
must  be  well  spaced — that  is,  a  certmn  effective 
balance  must  be  maintained  between  the  t^am  and 
the  ground  on  which  it  is  placed.  A  Japanese  work- 
man is  enabled  to  lay  a  single  spray  of  chrysanthe- 
mum in  such  a  way  as  to  make  ic  fill  to  the  eye  an 
ttupt?  field  of  ten  times  its  nufinitude,  umply  bv 
his  exact  sense  of  the  conditions  under  which 
•ffective  balance  can  be  obtained.  La  tscAe,  in 
colour,  fulfils  precisely  that  office  which  an  iso- 
lated ornament  may  perform  ia  pattern :  it  is  a 
detached  mass  of  hue  not  directly  united  to  the 


tints  which  surround  it :  and  it  was  one  of  FtactH 
nard'e  chief  merits  that  he  'knew  how  to  emploj 
it  without  getting  out  of  harmony  with  the  rest 
of  his  work.  *'I1  a  de  jolies  tachea  qui  ne 
d^tonnent  pas."  The  ptpk  parasol  wide-opened 
agahiBt  the  summnding  fouage  in  Lettre 
^Amour  is  a  pretty  example  in  ftoint,  but  hia 
works  abound  in'  instances  equally  tiling. 

In  one  other  respect  also  something  may  per- 
haps be  learnt  from  him  t  in  everything  that  he 
undertakes  he  shows  the  same  remarkahly  clear 
comprehension  of  the  requirements  of  decorative 
art.  He  never  loses  sight  of  the  effect  as  a 
whole;  he  never  becomes  confused  and  mixes  up 
the  objects  (whatever  thfey  may  be)  which  con- 
atHate  his  derign  vrith  thoae  which-  should  fonn 
part  of  tile  ground  on-'wUeh  it  Saimnight  ooL 
In  hia  eaiHesti  as  in  hie  lateat  work,  imthar  he 
ornaments  a  little  fan,,  at  p^ts  tJw  loAy  walla  of 
a  state  drawing-room,  howarcr  alank  hia  hand  and 
(^e  may  be  on  other  points,  his  readinesa  and  dis- 
tmctness  in  decorative  purpose  are  unfiuling.  ^  The 
decorations  still  in  the  nouae  of  M,  Uslvilain  at 
Grasse  were  probably  his  last  importuit  work. 
Painted,  if  tndition  qwaha  tru^  when  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  nzty,  th^'bnathe  the  aams 
nnrit  of  amorous  gaietjr  *e  had  reodezed  Ms  taint 
delightftil  to.tiie  Fans  of  his  youth.  But  ^ 
earera  was  closed,  he  returned  to  Paria  only  to  find 
the  reign  of  Pleasure  over,  and  the  Loves  and 
Graces  fled.  There  was  no  place  for  such  as 
Fragonard  in  the  new  order  of  toings.  David  was 
in  power — David  in  whose  mouth  the  names  of 
Boucher  and  of  Watteau  were  equivalent  t^ma  of 
disparagement,  and  there  was  little  chance  of 
gmce  in  his  ^ee  finr  Boueher'a  bnttarfly  pn^ 
Fnconard  sank  into  obaenri^,  and  on  August  23, 
1806,  when  David  wai  working  out  hia  vast 
picture  of  7%s  Impmal  Oormatim,  having  fsa 
better  eonvmience  a  church  for  his  atelier^ 
Fhigonard  died  forgotten  and  poor. 

£.  F.  S.  Faxubov. 


Hinraru  gaxskbt. 


Lr  addition  to  the  valuable  woifa  Teeentlj  ob- 
tained by  the  Trustees  of  the  National  GaUery,  a 
T^Kfft  of  which  appeared  in  our  issue  of  July  20, 
we  have  to  record  the  still  lat«r  aoqaiattion  of 
some  others  by  purchase,  donatioo,  and  beoneaL 

From  Lord  RibUesdale  has  been  porchaaed  a 
Landtcf^  by  the  lato  James  Ward,  R.A.,  of  un- 
usual duieoeionB,  measuring  14  ft  by  12  ft. 
'This  work,  of  extraordinary  grandeur  of  con- 
ception and  daring  vi^ur  of  treatment,  ia  a 
view  of  Gordale  Scar,  in  Yorkshire,  where  the 
limestone  cli&  nearly  meet  in  a  narrow  gorge 
through  which  a  torrent  roshsfc  and  diveijge 
again  to  disclose  an  expanse  of  alluvial  aoil 
studded  with  herds  of  oxen  and  deer.  Above, 
the  frowning  eiaga  seem  almost  to  mingle  vrith  the 
rolling  msfisee  of  lurid  cbud.  B6h>w,  a  gleam 
of  late  sunahine  ahoota  aoroea  the  ^teen  meadow 
and  its  herds.   The  picture  is  singularly  free 
from  those  mannerisms  of  colour  and  handling 
sometimes  to  be  found  in  works  by  this  painter. 
The  colour  is,  in  &ct,  remarkably  fine,  and  the 
bold  and'  firm  impaato  ia  in  place  upon  theee 
savage  rocks.   The  picture  was  painted  for  the 
first  Lord  Rtbblesdale,  upcm  whose  estate  the 
acene  lies.   But  its  lai^  size  prevented  its  being 
properly  placedj  and  it  la;?  for  years  rolled  up 
and  deported  in  the  British  Museum.   It  has 
but  lately  been  unrolled-  and  lined,  and  its  per- 
fect stato  of  conservation  afibrds  evidence  of  the 
judgment  and  care  of  the  painter  in  the  use  of 
his  matorials.   It  is  now  for  the  first  time  before 
the  public 

Visitors  to  the  Gallery  are  acquainted  with  the 
fine  Ivierior  of  a  Stt&le  by  George  Morland, 
mnnificentlv  presented  laat  year  by  Mr.  Thomaa 
Kreh  W(^,  of  Brighton.  The  same  gentleman 
has  now  furthw  endowed  the  national  collection 
with  a  portrait  if  Gainsboroiigh  of  the  lato  Jtev. 
Sir  ^nry  Bate  Dudley,  the  dnwn'i  nncle,  and 
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the  original  posseasor  of  the  Morland;  and  haa 
added  aeven  bold  landscape  designs  by  Gains- 
borough, in  hlsck  and  white  crayoas. 

By  the  will  of  the  late  Bfr.  William  Benoni 
White,  of  Bmwnlow  Street  the  tniatees  have 
moqoirBd  a  moit  deainble  work  hy  the  early  Dutch 
BuwCar  Glwneidt  David^  of  Oudewater  (not  to 
be  coBfoniided  mth  Albert  Tan  Ouwater),  who  in 
bis  time  stood  at  the  head  of  hU  craft  in  Brngea, 
where  he  settled  aboat  1488,  and  who  may 
poperly  be  clasaed  amongst  the  Ftemings,  and 
M  held  hj  Mr.  Weale  to  hsTO  been  the  master 
of  Joachim  Patenir.   This  panel  was  the  right 
wing  of  an  altarpiece  in  the  chapel  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist  and  St.  Uaiy  Mi^alene  in  the 
church  of  St.  Don&tianus  at  Bruges,  and  waa 
punted  by  conuniaaion  of  Bernardino  de  Salnatie, 
canon  of  that  church,  in  lSOI-2.    In  a  finely 
painted  landKapa  wiUi  rich  foliage,  the  donor 
himself,  in  his  canon 's  sii^ice,  kneels  in  adoration, 
oanounded  br  his  patrons,  St.  Bernardino  of 
Siena,  and  t»  Elahopa  St.  Sonatian  and  St. 
J<Ab  the  Almonw,  who  stand.  Further  off  a 
crij^Ied  mendicut  ai^woadieB  along  a  roadway. 
The  head  of  the  'Oanon  is  an  admirable  pieeetff 
portnitnse,  and  the  &uah  of  the  wh<^  l«tTes 
nothing  to  hs  desired.   The  colouring  is  finviUe 
and  hamunuooa,  and  the  condition  of  the  picture, 
with  some  trifling  excepdons,  euellent  Xbia 
worh  belonged  to  the  late  Mr<  !Kchard  Banett^  of 
Lee  Priory,  Kent ;  at  the  sole  of  whose  collectxtm 
in  1869,  it  was  bought  by  Mr.  White  for  6611.  6s. 


.  r 

ART  SALBB.  , 

Last   week  Meaars.  Sotheby,  Wilkinson  and 
Hodge  were  engaged  in  selling  rarioua  collections 
of  coins^  medals,  &&   The  most  valuable  of  than 
was  that,  fiwmed  by  tiie  late  General  Smee,  of 
Bactro-Indiaa  coins,  which  indnded  the  foUowii^ 
nzetetndiBchiDs:— Theodotos  L,  Satim  (about 
266  vx.),  abv.  diademed  head  to  right.  n».  BASI- 
Asas.  MOAOTOT.,  Zeus  erecti  undraped  with 
aegia,  fuhaento  lefL  eaglb,  crown,  and      ISL  IQr. 
£athydemoe  (230-196  B.O.),  obv.  diademed  head. 
rev.  BASIAEQZ.  EireYAHMOY.^  Heroules  stand- 
ing, front  Tiew,  IPK.  mon.,  181.   Others  of  the 
same  tvve  u  the  laat-naoied  sold  for  14^.,  13;.  18$., 
and  IlZ  each.    Agathokles  (347  b.o.),  obv.  very 
seni/e  bead  to  right,  rev.  BAZIAEOS.  (A)rAeo- 
KAEOYS.,  Zeus  standing,  full-faced,  hdding  long 
sceptze  and  statuette  of  Diana-Lncifera  with  two 
torches,  AA.,  2XH.  lOa.   Demetrios,  son  of  Eulhy- 
demofl  (190  B.a),  obv.  fine  majestic  ezpreasive 
boat,  with  elephant's  acalp,  fillet,  and  cnlaniyfl, 
fYr.BA2I.\E02.^HMHTI>I0Y.  Heroules  standing, 
fnU-fitced,  in  the  act  of  crowning  himaelf,. usual 
PK.,  3SL   Beliokles  (188  b.o.),  obv.  bust  to  right, 
fiadamate  with  ehhuurs,  rev.  BAZIAEQX.  HAIO- 
KAEOYZ.  AIKAIOY.,  Zeus  with  thunderbolt  and 
kmi^   haala,  semi-cbaped,  standing  ^-ftced, 
gajHknd  (or  la^  g  mot.)  bttwath  the' thunder- 
bolt, 171. -y  another  of  the  last  type,  ISl.  ISt. 
AntimaclioB  Them  '(173  B.C.),  obv. '  bast  Iri^ 
«hIain7S,611et8ndMacedonian  Iuit,rBn  BAZIAEQS. 
eEOY.  ANTiMAXOr,  Neptone  fbU-fteed  semi- 
Qadfl,  with  trident,  palm  and  KP.,  362. :  others 
the  aame  type,  19^  19c.,  and  161. ;  Eukratidoa 
(186-165  B.C.),  obv.  bust,  draped  and  diademed,  rer. 
BAZI.\Ea2.  EYKPATtAOr.j  Dioscuri  with  spears 
and  palm,  ori  horseback,  walking  their  horses  to  right, 
and  4,  181.   Among  the  fine  gold  coins  belonging 
to  the  late  Hr.  John  George,  of  SouAgate,  were 
Eaaabetfa,  haIf«>v9r«rn,Jtf.  9s. ;  Ohariea  I.  tbree- 
pcond  piece,  Oxford  Mint,  1642,  71.  2$.  Qd. ;  unit 
broad,  \L  IQs.  j.  angel,  11. 10s. ;  Commonwealth 
twenty-ehiUing  piece,  1651,  2i.  16», ;  ten-shilling, 
1W3,  and  fiTe-shilling,  1664, 37. ;  Oliver  OromwSl, 
bnad,  1666,  Terr  rare,  8/.  8*.;  Oharles  II.,  five- 
zmnsa  peee,  1668,  8/. ;  twent;y-shilling  piece,  by 
SiaoD,' 4^  9$.',   two-guinea  piece,   1664,  S/. 
I2a;  James  it,  fiTetgoinea  piece,  1688,  SI. 
IV;   G«oi;ge  JIL,  Yeo's  pattern  five^inea 
iMce,  1777.  16^;  pattern  two-goinea  piece, 
1766,  6L  2s.  eif.;  fiTerpoond  puce  pattern, 


by  Pistrucci,  1820,  22/.  10a. ;  William  IV.,  gold 
proof  from  the  Crown  die,  1831,  IIL  lis.; 
Victoria,  pattern  for  firfrf  ound  piece,  1839, 10/. 
6f.  In  Bilirtt  were  the  fdlowing: — !Kus  IX, 
medaUion  (10  os.  6  dwt)  and  tUrtMa  medals 
illostntiTe  of  his  pootaflcate,  by  Oerbsra,  ffiam^, 
Girometti,  and  Vo^^ht,  in  a  velTet'  lined  morocco 
case,  71. ;  medals,  satmcal  and  others,  relstiag  to  the 
Stuarts,  fitted  in  two  mahogany  trays,  in  case, 
one  gold,  size  12,  obv.  eerodes.  atqtb.  pilatts. 
ACTOR.  IT.  26;  buita  of  James  II.  and  of  Louis 
XrV.,  rev.  the  two  Kings,  Fatlrar  Peters,  young 
Pretender  on  a  lobster,  fleet,  &e.,  i^eibning  to  their 
Tain  conspimcyagalust  oilr  William  III.,  another, 
silver^t,  aiae  IS,  ehv.  Queen  Anne,  rev.  the  old 
PretQuder,  struck  and  chased ; .  26  varied,  of 
different  sizes,  including  the  ite,  xissa,.  est.  ith. 
FOEDEBB.  aviWTVS.,  Windmill,  Jesuit's  cap,  and 
Peters  with  the  baby  on  lobster ;  James  HI.  and 
Olementiaa,  Cardinal  'Duke  of  York  and  numerous 
oIAmb;  also  14.^,  &e.,Taried,  42  in  nnmber,20/.; 
Mudie's  National  Medals^  in  morocoo  ease,  with 
the  quarto  vol.  (183(;pi  plates,  giving  ui  hist<nnoaI 
eritieal  account  of  them,  14/. ;  a  crown  of  OliTer 
Oromwell,  6/.;  a  Commonwealth  half-crown, 
Rondeau't  pattern,  1661, 6/.  17«.  6^. ;  a  Common- 
wealth Bfailling,  Rondeau's  pattern,  1661,  2/. 
6».  The  other  collections  sold  included: — 
two  angels  t}f  Henry  VIII.  and  Eliteheth,  2/.  4s. : 
amble  of  Bichard  II.,  3/.  ISt,;  a  S0TN>^[n  of 
Eliaabeth,  U.  X6i. ;  a  sovermgn  or  double  nal  of 
James  I.,  61.  2a.  Qd^;  a  twentV'^illing  piece, 
Ohariea  I.,  1642,  01.  lOv. ;  ten-shiUiog  piece,  ditto, 
Zt.  lie. ;  a  ferown  of  Edward  VI.,  3/.  lOa. ;  of 
Etizabeth,  3/.  18*.;  a  half-crown  of  Cromwell, 
1668,  2/.  6$.  i  two  siege  coins,  of  Pontefract 
Oaatle,  1848,  and  of  Newark,  1645,  3/.  128.  Also 
some  remarkable  Juiaoese  otnns,  chief  of  which 
wbre  i-u-Obang  -of  18  caiat  gold,  extia  rare  nu, 
IcHig.aDd  3}iD^  'bioad,  with  indented  im- 
l^resaed  Qount^rmarha  (rf  tiii^  sixes  (leaves,  &c.) 
oh_  botih  simi^  its  obo.  haa  likewise  its  ralue 
written  on  it  in  black  Japanese  or  Chinese  ink, 
weight  6  oz.  6  dwt.,  20/. ;  and  an  ohang  of  smaller 
medallion  size — viz.,  6^  in.  in  length  and  d|in. 
broad  —  alao  'countermarked,  written,  fie,  very 
rimilar  to  the  former,  weight  3oz.  12 dwt.  6grs., 


KOtSB  ON  SLItT  AJW  ARCBASOLOOT. 

CoHSiSEBABLE  chan^  are  to  be  made  with 
re^^ard  to  the  disposition  of  the  Salon  in  future. 
Dissottsfaction  has  long  been  felt  with  the  present 
order  of  things,  and  almost  every  joum^  has  had 
some  sort  of  remedy  to  propose.  The  Gazette  dee 
Btaux-Art»  in  particular  has  constantly  been 
advocating  a  thorough  reform,  hs  an  article  on 
the  subject  that  appeared  in  that  review  in 
October  of  last  year  M.  Dnrantz  pointed  oat  with 
his  usual  aouteneas  all  the  dvils  of  the  present 
system,  and  advocated  the  desirableness  oi  trring 
a  loDgOT  interval  between  the  8i^ns  and  stncter 
regulations  both  aa  to  admission  and  awarda 
Hia  proposal  was  to  institute  a  triennii^  Sidon 
"  trds  limits,  trds  <pur6,  dans  le  sens  de  ce  cu'on 
appelle  le  grand  art,  sans  exemption^  et  ou  ne 
seront  d^cem^s  que  fort  peu  de  recompenses,"^ 
and  something  like  this  has  in  fact  now  been 
agreed  upon.  Only  instead  of  a  triennial  Salon 
the  Government  propose  to  hold  eveir  five  years 
a  solemn  official  ezhiUtion  whereat  aU  the  prin- 
cipal works  produced  br  the  artists  of  France 
during  that  period  may  be  shown  to  the  public, 
and  few,  but  large,  prizes  awarded.  This  is  to 
be  without  prejudice  to  the  annual  exhibition, 
which  will  be  neld  as  usual,  though  under  less 
irritating  restrictions  than  formerly,  the  Gorem- 
ment  hoping  gradually  "to  lead  the  artists  to 
almost  fbll  liMiy  In  the  organisation  of  their 
exhibitions,  and  to  second  the  creation  of  that  free 
Academy  of  fine  Arts  proposed  by  M.  de  Ohen- 
seviizes. 

Mb.  HuiH  WnsoiT,  who  has  lately  Tisited 
KaSf  writsi  to  ns  that  the  testozations  tlut  sm 


now  being  earned  on  in  the  Oampo  Santo  are 
making  steady,  if  somewhat  slow  progress. 
"Nothing  could  be  bettsr,''he  says,  "than the 
workiwuhipof  thetimbenoftbenewroof.  The 
dei^ik  m  eveiT  Mepeet  nsemUes  that  (tf  the  <AA. 
timbsr^  but  the  scantlings  are  somewhat  hsarier 
and  stronger;  better  carpentry  eonld'  be  foukid 
nowhere."  It  is  to  bs  hoped  uiat  so  soon  as  *the 
roof  is  thoroughly  repaired  and  made  perfectly 
water-tight,  attention  will  be  directed  towaras 
fixing  the  iiUonaco  of  the  eariy  paiutings  on  tfae 
wall.  Some  of  these,  and  especially  thtise  'hy 
B«w2zo  Goudi  are,  according  to  Hr.  WilsdSi  in 
a  T^ry  perilous  condition,  and  "  might  be  btofig^t 
down  almoet  by  a  touch." 

Thm  latematioaal  Obngre«r  of  Arel^teet4  was 
held  last  week  in  Paris,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  French  Goremment.  The  questions  con- 
sidered were  : — 1.  The  Preeeiit  State  ofPu^ic  and 
Private  Arehitectttre :  Influence  of  Nationality  ; 
Preservation  of  Historic  Honaments.  S.  The 
Teachmff  of  Arekiteiiure :  National  and  Private 
Schools.  8.  The  Poaition  of  the  ArtAitect:  his 
Responsilnlity  ;  Artistic  Property  ;  Fees.  4. 
Mattfirt  ofBvildmg :  Organisation  of  the  Timber- 
yard  ;  Apprenticeuip.  6.  Pviiie  Competitumt, 
6.  Confertmoee  and  Mporte  on  Aetthatic  Quettioru : 
the  Salon  of  1878  and  the  UmTOSsi  EzbiUtion. 
An  excniuon  waa  made  m  August  1  to  the  aisj 
of  Bheims,  and  the  Congzees  broke  Ji^  on 
August  3. 

A  iTEW  gallery,  called  La  GhJerie  Haiarine^ 
has  just  beui  opened  to  the  public  in  the  Biblio- 
thdque  Nationue.  In  it  are  exhibited  various 
Ireasnres  of  the  B^Iioth^ue,  in  the  shape  of 
manuscripts,  {^ited  books,  autt^giapbs,  ana  rsre 
hindiogs.  It  is  not  yet  quite  complete,  but  it 
already  ofibrs  an  euibitioB  of  the  greatsst 
intanst. 

Ths  inangnration  of  Lamartine's  statue  at 
Mftcon  will  take  place  on  the  17th  and  18th 
of  this  month.  Tom  is  to  be  a  great  celebiatiop 
OB  the  oecasioD. 

The  reconstruction  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  in 
Paris,  according  to  the  r^rt  of  the  architect.  If. 
Ballu,  is  piooeeding  in  a  mostsatis&ctoiy  manner. 
Nearly  two  hnndrM  workmen  are  employed  upon 
this  vast  woA,  and  every  day  about  seventy|^Te 
cubic  ufttree  of  stones  are  oat  uid  placed.  Even 
at  the  present  rate  of  work,  however,  it  is  calcu- 
lated that  the  Hdtel  de  Ville  cannot  be  rebuilt 
under  at  least  ten  yean,  though  it  is  bdiered  tiiat 
by  1880  the  ^rtude  of  the  exterior  mssonry  may 
be  finished. 

M.  YiBBBT*s  large  painting  of  The  Apotheotit 
of  M.  T^&MTs  has  been  bought,  it  is  said,  by  the 
State  for  the  Luxembourg.  Tfairty-flve  other 
paintings  and  thirty-three  pieces  of  sculpture  have 
been  purdiased  by  the  State  at  the  last  Salon,  and 
are  named  by  the  Chronigue  dee  Arte. 

Onli  two  of  the  designs  sent  in  for  eompstition 
for  the  Spinoza  monument  to  be  erected  at  the 
Hague  were  deemed  worthy  of  considotatiob  by 
tlm  oonunittee.  That  furnished  by  M.  Hexamer,' 
a  French  senlptor,  was  finally  selnned. 

The  bronze  medaltions  stolen  from  Mozart's 
grave  have  been  found  at  a  pawnshop,  and  are  soon 
to  be  restored  to  the  monument. 

Ebnebto  Bosbi  has  left  St  Fetersbuw,  and 
now  intends  making  a  lengthened  stay  at  Viraua. 

The  Departinent  of  Oriental  Antiquities  of  the 
British  Museum  has  just  obtained,  by  purchase, 
some  interesting  cuneiiorm  inscriptions  in  a  series 
of  small  contract  tablets,  dated  in  tbo  rei^  of 
Mithradates  II.,  or  Artalmnus  II.,  one  of  the  Ar- 
sacian  kings  of  Babylon.  These  tablet^  are  of  very 
great  importance,  on  account  of  their  being  dated 
with  the  dual,  system  of  both  the  Selucidae  and 
the  Arsacibtt  eras,  and  thus  fixing  by  indisputable 
auth<ffi^  the  stsBttag'pateti'orbgth  these  epoch«. 
Of  the  seren  tablets  obtained,  there  are  three  that 
bear  tiie  double  ctlculation  of  dates— the  earliest 
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Iwiiig  "  Month  Sebat  (11)  18th  day  in  the  164th 

Eof  vhich  eqoalB  toe  218th  7MI  of  Analog 
of  Eingfl,"  There  are  also  in  the  series  two 
a  ]65th  or  219th  jux  of  Areaka — and  four 
vhich  hear  only  the  date  of  the  years  reckoned 
from  the  revolt  of  the  Selncidae.  The  revolt  of 
the  Selncidae  took  place  in  b.c.  812,  and  by  these 
tablets  we  find  that  eigh^-four  years  after,  or  in 
B.C.  228,  that  the  revolt  of  Araaces  took  place,  uid 
the  Areacian  epoch  commenced.  The  lesser  date 
therefore,  166th  year,  wUl  give  ns  the  year  b.o. 
93,  which  falls  in  the  nign  of  Artahanns  11.,  or 
Sutimdates  11..  the  rixth  of  tiie  Anaoes.  These 
taUete,  with  toe  ezeeptioa  of  one  dated  in  the 
ra^  of  PecoruBf  which  is  in  the  mnaeam  at 
Ztmchf  an  the  latest  examples  of  cnneifbRn 
writing  known.  They  are  contract  tablets  re- 
lating to  loans  of  moneys  and  their  material  is 
very  coazse  and  the  writing  careless.  It  is  also  to 
be  noticed  tiiat,  with  reiy  few  ezceptions,  the 
contracting  parties  are  designated  by  Sonitic 
names,  indicating,  apparently,  that  this  mode  of 
record  was  confined  aunost  solely  to  the  conserva- 
tive Semitie  merchants  of  Babylon. 

The  Bordin  prize  for  a  literary  stady  of  a 
anbjeet  connected  with  the  history  or  theory  of 
art,  has  jnst  been  awarded  to  M.  Daviond,  one  of 
the  architects  of  the  Trocad^.  The  sabject 
gfven  this  year  by  the  Acad^mie  dea  Beaux-Arts 
related  to  the  'distinctions  existing  between 
engineers  and  architects ;  whether  a  more  abeolnte 
diriaionof  tiietwo  professiona  ironld  be  denrable, 
or  a  more  complete  fViaion. 

An  exhibition  of  several  of  the  works  of  Biday, 
contributed  by  the  posaessors,  is  at  present  open 
in  the  Ath^n^  at  Geneva.  It  contains  some  of 
the  earliest  sketches  and  pictnrea  of  the  arfiat,  and 
we  believe  his  very  latest  work,  painted  in  Novem- 
ber last. 

.  An  address  has  again  been  sent  from  Florence 
to  the  Italian  Mimstry,  proteatiDg  against  the 
tendfflicy  to  centralisation  mamfested  by  the 
erection  of  an  Exhibition  gallei^  in  Rome  at 
the  national  expense,  whereas  nothing  of  the  sort 
is  proposed  for  Florence  or  any  other  of  tlie  great 
cities.  "But  the  Italians/'  writes  a  corre- 
spondent, "are  now  united,  and  most  accept  the 
consequencea  for  evil  as  well  as  good,  consequences 
such  as  we  see  in  France,  Gerauny,  and  England, 
in  all  of  which  States  the  infloenoe  of  the  capital 
is  paruunmt."  The  ItaUans,  however,  can  point 
with  jnstiee  to  the  infinite  benefits  that  fbrmerlv 
seemed  to  art  from  the  old  system,  when  each 
camtal  of  a  small  State  had  its  own  School  of  Art 
and  produced  masters  of  original  genius,  who  gave 
an  impulse  to  local  development.  But  it  is  certain 
that  long  before  Italian  unit^  was  dreamt  of,  this 
state  of  things  had  passed  away.  In  no  local  achool 
was  there  to  be  found  at  this  time  more  than  an 
equality  of  mediocri^and  a  general  family  likeness, 
so  that  it  cannot  be  me  onity  of  Italy  or  the  modem 
tendency  to  centralisation,  as  the  Florentine 
petitioners  pretend,  that  has  destroyed  the  life 
of  her  art.  The  outcry  of  the  smaller  towns  ia  in 
truth  somewhat  selfish,  and  is  not  justified  by  any 
strenuous  or  brilliant  local  achievement,  for  most 
of  the  exhibitions  in  these  towns  are  very  poor 
affiurs,  tiie  best  artists  eivis^  Imt  littie  ropport  to 
them.  Nevertheless  there  is  a  decided  unprove- 
ment  maniflBst  of  late  years  in  Italian  art,  and 
there  are  many  excellent  artists  now  to  be 
found  in  many  parts  of  Italy  whose  talente  are 
but  littie  known  to  the  general  mass  of  their 
follow-conntrymen,  and  less  to  foreigners.  These 
would  undoubtedly  gain  by  a  central  exhibition  to 
wUch  they  could  send  their  works.  The  experi- 
ment to  be  made  at  Rome  may  therefore  be  looked 
upon  as  a  wise  one,  in  spite  <ff  short-nghted  opposi- 
tion, and  it  is  to  be  hc^ed  that  it  wul  meet  wif^ 
BoccesB. 


MUSIC. 

TWO  BEOKMT  OFBBAS. 

dnq-Mara  :  Op^ra  en  Qnatre  Actes.  Poeme 
de  PanI  Foirson  et  Lonis  Qallet ;  Mnsiqne 
de  Charles  Gonnod.  Partition,  Piano  et 
Chant.    (Schott  A  Co.) 

"  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  "  ("Der  Wider- 
spanstigen  Zahmnng  ").  A  Comic  Opera 
in  Fonr  Acts,  freely  arranged  nom 
Shakspere^B  Comedy  with  the  same  Title, 
by  Joseph  Viktor  Widmann ;  Mneio  by 
Hermann  Ooets.  The  English  Version  by 
the  Ber.  J.  Trontbeok,  M.A.  Vocal 
Score.    (Angener  &  Co.) 

The  two  works  which  are  to  form  the  sub- 
ject of  the  present  article  maybe  furly  taken 
as  representative  the  one  of  modem  French, 
the  other  of  at  least  one  important  phase  of 
modem  German,  dramatic  mnaio.  For  this 
reason  we  hare  Inonght  them  together ;  for, 
though  in  many  respects  they  are  wide  as 
the  poles  asander,  there  are  yet  points  of  re- 
semblance which  may  be  not  without  inteiwt. 
It  will  be  most  convenient  to  give  a  ^rt 
acconnt  of  each  before  compariz^  the  two. 

Oinq-lfarsy  the  latest  opera  of  m.  Gounod's 
which  has  as  yet  been  seen  on  the  stage, 
was  prodnced  at  the  Opera-Comiqne  in  Paris, 
on  April  5,  1877.  The  libretto  is  fonnded 
on  the  novel  of  the  same  name  by  Alfred  de 
Vigny,  which  has  been  translated  into 
English,  and  is  probably  known  to  some  of 
our  readers.  The  first  aot  shows  ns  the 
house  of  the  mother  of  Cinq-Mans ;  the 
yonng  Marqnia  himself  is  abont  to  depart 
for  the  Boyal  Court,  and  some  of  his  friends 
are  advising  him  to  cnltivate  the  fkvonr  of 
the  King,  while  others  recommend  him 
to  pay  Goorfc  to  the  all-powerful  Cardinal. 
Among  the  guests  preset  ia  the  Frineess 
Marie  de  Gonzagne,  between  whom  and 
Cinq-Mars  a  mutual  though  undeclared  at. 
tachment  exists.  After  the  introductory 
scene  all  retire  excepting  Cinq-Mars  and  his 
bosom  friend  De  Thou.  In  the  scene  which 
follows  Cinq-Mars  confesses  his  love  for  the 
Princess,  and  with  a  view  to  ascertain  his 
future  destiny  opens  at  random  a  book  lying 
on  the  table,  and  with  his  friend  reads  the 
first  sentence  which  catches  his  eye.  It 
gives  an  acconnt  of  the  death  of  two  martyrs, 
concluding— 

"  Us  fnrant  auiaitAb  firappis  du  m&me  gLaire^ 
£t  lenr  sang  ae  mdia  dans  le  mAme  tombean." 

Just  as  they  have  read  this  sinister  augniy, 
Father  Joseph,  the  confid^t  and  emissary  of 
the  Cardinal,  enters,  with  orders  to  Cinq-Mars 
to  join  the  King  at  Perpignan,  and  an- 
nouncing at  the  same  time  that  a  marriage 
has  been  arranged  between  the  Princess 
Marie  and  the  King  of  Poland.  Cinq-Mars 
secretly  asks  and  obtains  a  meeting  with  the 
Princess,  who  returns  to  the  apartment  after 
the  others  have  qnitted  i^  is  shortly  joined 
by  Cinq-Mars,  and  a  duet  in  which  he  con- 
fesses his  love  and  they  pledge  their  fhith 
to  one  another  concludes  the  act. 

The  second  act  opens  at  the  Court  of 
Lonis  XIII.  at  Saint- Germain.  The  cour- 
tiers are  talking  of  the  rapid  promotion  of 
Cinq-Mars,  who  has  been  appointed  Grand- 
Ecuyer.  They  are  also  desirous  to  over- 
throw the  power  of  the  Cardinal,  who  is  very 
cordially  luted,  and  propose  to  invite  Cinq- 


Mars  to  head  their  conspiracy,  as  he  has  special 
cause  of  enmity  to  the  Cardinal,  who  opposes 
his  union  with  Marie.  Cinq-Mars  enters, 
surrounded  by  an  obsequious  crowd,  and 
as  the  courtiers  are  leaving  him,  Marie 
approaches.  The  interview  of  the  lovers  is 
cut  short  by  Father  Joseph,  who  comes  to 
announce  that,  although  the  King  had  con- 
sented, the  Cardinal  absolutely  forbids  their 
union.  Cinq-Mars  refuses  to  obey,  and  the 
scene  closes  with  a  stormy  trio.  The  second 
part  of  this  act  shows  ns  a  fete  at  the  house 
of  Marion  Delorme,  at  which  the  conspiracy, 
which  Cinq-Mars  has  now  consented  to  lead^ 
is  hatched,  and  a  secret  treaty  of  alliance 
with  Spain  is  conclnded. 

In  the  third  act,  the  scene  of  which  is  the 
forest  of  Saint-G^ermain,  a&ep  a  hnnting- 
choruB,  Marie  and  Cinq-Mars  are  betrothed 
in-  a  small  ohi^l  in  the  fmrnt.  Father 
Joseph,  like  their  evil  genius,  has  tracked 
them,  and,  on  their  re-entry  fcom  the  chapel, 
after  Cinq -Mara  has  departed,  he  comes  to 
Marie,  and  warns  her  that  the  plot  is  dis- 
covered, telling  her  at  the  same  time  that 
the  only  way  to  save  her  lover  is  to  resign 
him,  and  submit  to  the  will  of  the  Cardinal. 
She  refuses,  but  the  priest  insists.  The  King 
with  his  suite  and  the  Polish  ambassador 
enter ;  the  King  tells  the  ambassador  to 
salute  his  (^oeen,  and  Marie,  as  if  fascinated 
by  the  temble  gase  of  Father  Joseph,  ad- 
vances  and  gives  her  hand  to  the  Polish 
count. 

The  last  act  passes  in  the  prison  at 
LyonB.  Cinq-Mars  and  De  Thon,  who  froia 
love  to  his  mend  has  joined,  against  hia 
better  judgment,  in  the  conspiracy,  have 
been  sentenced  to  death  for  treason,  and  are 
awaiting  their  doom,  Marie  appears  at  a 
lower  door;  she  has  bribed  the  jailers,  and 
comes  to  tell  Cinq-Mars  that  all  is  ready  for 
their  escape  on  the  following  morning ;  hut 
it  is  too  late.  Scarcely  has  she  qnitted  tba 
apartment  when  the  officers  enter  to  lead 
the  prisoners  to  execution.  They  recall 
the  lines  they  had  read  together,  and  as 
they  depart  they  repeat  "  They  were  struck 
with  the  same  swoiil,  and  their  blood  was 
mingled  in  the  same  grave."  They  utter  a 
few  words  of  prayer,  a  sombre  funeral  march 
is  heard  in  the  orchestra,  and  the  curtain 
falls. 

In  its  form,  the  libretto  of  Oinq-Mdrs  is 
somewhat  peculiar.  Though  strictiy  Bpeak- 
ing  it  is  an  "  opera  comique  " — by  which,  it 
is  well  to  note,  is  not  necessarily  meant  an 
opera  on  a  oomio  subject,  but  one  in  which 
the  dialogue  is  spoken,  as  distingnished 
from  "  grand  opera,"  in  which  it  is  set  as 
recitative — the  proportion  of  spoken  dia- 
logue is  so  small  that  the  work  has  a  some- 
what hybrid  character.  Some  portions  of 
the  more  conversational  parts  of  the  drama 
are  sung,  while  others  are  spoken,  it  being 
often  difficult  to  see  why  any  di£brence 
should  have  been  made.  It  wonld  require 
but  Blight  additions  to  the  score  to  render  it 
uniform,  and  it  would  perhaps  be  advanta- 
geous to  the  work  were  the  whole  diahogna 
set  as  recitative. 

The  music  requires  little  detailed  notice, 
simply  because,  while  mostly  very  interest- 
ing, and  often  powerful,  it  contains  but  little 
that  can  be  cailed  absolutdy  new.  As  the 
opera  hiks  not  yet  been  heard  in  this  oonntiry. 
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an  opinion  most  be  formed  npon  it  simplj 
from  reading  the  score ;  and  ifc  cannot  }x 
said  tb&t  the  work  shows  an;^  advance  on 
H.  Goanod's  previous  compositions.  It  is 
not  to  be  inferred  from  this  statement  that 
the  mnsio  is  weak ;  we  find  in  it  the  same 
true  dramatio  fbeling,  the  same  power, 
where  needfal,  of  passionate  expression, 
that  marks  Faust ;  bnt  the  average  standard 
attained  ia  lower  than  in  that  work, 
and  Cinq-Mart  appears  as  a  whole  to 
suffer  from  too  great  monotony  of  character. 
It  neveribeless  contains  many  charming 
details.  Foremost  in  excellence  we  are  dis- 
posed to  place  the  incidental  ballct-music  in 
the  second  act.  Here  the  composer  has  (not 
for  the  first  time)  moat  happily  caught  the 
spirit  of  the  old  dances,  and  reproduced  it 
in  a  modem  form.  The  love-scenes  between 
Jkfarie  and  Cioq-Mars  are  also  in  M.  Gtou- 
nod's  best  manner,  in  placed  recalling, 
though  hardly  equalling,  amUogous  passages 
in  Faaat.  The  scene  of  the  conspiracy  is 
another  number  worthy  of  notice ;  bat  a 
great  deal  of  the  opera  consists  of  good 
average  mnsio,  snob,  as  the  composer  oould 
probably  throw  off  at  any  moment,  without 
wuting  for  special  inspiration.  It  is  said 
that  the  whole  work  was  Vritten  within 
fonr  weeks ;  if  tiiiB  be  the  &ct,  it  is  probably 
the  reason  why  the  general  standard  of 
excellence  is  not  higher. 

If  in  Cinq-Mars  wo  find  the  work  of  a 
thoroughly  experienced  composer,  written 
strictly  in  orthodox  form,  and  remarkable 
rather  for  the  technical  skill  displayed  than 
for  any  intrinsic  freshness  of  idea.  The 
Tanun^  of  ike  ShreWj  on  the  other  hand, 
fihowB  ns  the  first  dramatio  work  of  a  young 
enthusiast,  to  whom  his  art  was  a  sacred 
and  therclore  a  serious  matter,  and  who 
wrote  because  he  was  irresistibly  impelled 
to  do  BO.  Hermann  Qoetz  was  born  in 
1840,  and  was  carried  to  an  early  grave  in 
1876.  The  opera  now  under  notice  was 
first  produced  at  Mannheim,  on  October  11, 
1874,  and  has  since  been  given  at  nearly  all 
the  chief  opera-houses  in  Germany.  Its 
success  has  been  by  no  means  in  excess  of 
its  merits,  as  an  examination  of  the  work 
will  sufficiently  prove. 

The  librettist  has  in  the  main  followed 
Shakspere'a  comedy  with  tolerable  fidelity ; 
some  alterations  bemg  of  course  needful  to 
adapt  the  play  as  an  opera.  The  whole  of 
the  Induction  is  omitted,  and  the  action  sim- 
plified by  the  excision  of  much  episodical 
matter.  Vincentio,  Tranio,  Btondello,  and 
the  Pedant  are  dispensed  with  altogether, 
while  Gremio  and  Hortensio  are,  so  to  speak, 
rolled  into  one — only  the  latter  appearing  in 
the  opera,  but  being  represented  as  an  old 
man.  The  contents  of  the.  first  three  acts 
are  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  play,  the  chief 
difference  being  that  the  disguised  suitors 
are  in  the  opera  both  introduced  by  Petruchio ; 
while  the  fourth  act  comprises  the  essential 
part  of  Shakspere's  fourth  and  fifth.  It  is 
seldom  that  the  difficult  task  of  transforming 
a  play  into  an  opera  baa  been  so  judiciously 
poformcd  as  ia  the  present  case.  Bef<»e 
proceeding  to  speak  of  the  music,  it  is  only 
&ir  to  give  a  word  of  special  praise  to  Mr. 
TrooUwck'H  translation,  which  is  of  remark- 
tble  excellence.  There  is,  however,  one  slip 
a  tiie  zendering  of  a  technical  tenn  which 


ought  to  be  corracted.  At  page  95  occurs  the 

line — 

"  Anf  CSther,  Harfe.  ond  dem  Cembalo ; " 

Mr.  Troutbeck  translates  it 

"  On  harp,  guitar,  and  on  the  eymbaU  too." 

The  word  '*  cembalo  "  means,  not "  cymbals," 
but  "  harpsichord ; "  and  as  the  latter  word 
suits  the  rhythm  of  the  musio  exactly,  it 
would  be  well  to  make  the  alteration. 

It  has  more  than  once  been  remarked  in 
these  pages,  when  speaking  of  Wagner,  that 
his  influence  on  the  future  of  dramatic  music, 
while  most  undeniable  and  very  considerable 
in  extent,  would  be  mostly  indirect.  Few 
composers  probably  will  follow  him  in  entirely 
abandoning  (as  he  has  done  in  Tristan  iind 
Isolde  and  the  Bing  des  Nibelungm)  all  the 
accepted  operatic  forms;  bnt  it  is  difficult 
to  over-estimate  the  weight  of  his  example 
in  alterizig  the  relative  positions  of  text  and 
musio.  It  may  be  said  that  he  has  shifted 
Uie  centre  o^  gravity  of  opera.  Before  him 
the  Hbretto  was,  in  the  very  large  majority 
of  cases,  a  mattw  of  alto^ther  secondary 
importance ;  it  was  a  mere  canvas  on  vhich 
to  spread  the  musical  colours.  Tme,  some 
of  the  finest  operas  ever  written  have  been 
ruined  by  bad  libretti — ^Weber's  Euryanthe 
being  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  instances ; 
but  granted  that  a  poem  was  passable, 
nothing  more  was  formerly  required.  Who 
troubles  himself  about  the  text  of  Bon 
Qiovmmi  or  the  Zauberfldte^?  It  is  in  the 
increased  importance  given  to  the  musical 
expression  of  the  words  and  of  the  dramatic 
situation  thai  Wagner's  great  service  to  art 
conuats ;  and  it  is  in  this  respect  that  his 
infiuenoe  may  be  most  distinctly  traced  in 
the  present  work.  In  many  respects  The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew  differs  radically  from 
any  opera  of  Wagner's.  The  melodic  style 
has  no  resemblance ;  for  Goetz  has  a  decided 
individuality.  Moreover,  in  the  present  work 
the  usual  forms  of  opera  are  adhered  to, 
though  the  movements  throughout  one  act 
always  follow  continnously.  We  find  here 
Bcenafl,  daete,  choruses,  and  enBembles,just  as 
in  an  opera  by  Meyerbeer  or  Bossini ;  but  no- 
where 18  dramatic  truth  of  expression  sacri- 
ficed to  any  purely  musical  exigencies.  For 
this  reason,  though  it  may  be  said  without 
the  least  hesitation  that  the  work  would  be 
most  effective  on  the  stage,  there  is  hardly  a 
number  in  it  which  woukI  bear  transference 
to  a  concert-room.  Goets  shows  the  power 
<^  sustaining  the  interrat  throughout  a  long 
act ;  but  his  music  requires  to  be  heard  as  a 
whole,  and  cannot  be  judged  by  fragments. 

It  is  this  eminently  dramatic  character 
that  will  be  found  one  of  the  points  of  resem- 
blance to  Cinq-Mars  mentioned  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  article.  Though  in  their  style 
no  two  works  can  be  more  unlike,  both 
composers  appear  to  have  felt  that  an  opera 
must  be  something  more  than  a  mere  series 
of  musicfd  numbers  strung  together  at 
random.  In  both  there  is  continuous 
dramatio  interest,  though  in  Goetz  it  is 
more  pronounced  than  m  Gounod.  Both, 
agaan,  have  fbllowed  Wagner  in  the  fre- 
quent (though  not  exoeaSLTe)  use  of  "  Leit- 
motire." 

An  analysis  of  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew^ 
even  did  space  permit^  would  be  hardly  in- 
telligible without  musical  quotations.  A  few 


general  remarks  will  be  all  that  are  possible, 
-oetz's  style  is  essentially  melodious  ;  it  has 
perhaps  more  affinify  with  that  of  Schumann 
than  of  an^  other  of  the  great  masters  of  the 
past ;  but  it  is  in  its  ideas  entirely  originaL 
I  have  not  noticed  one  reminisoenoe  in  read- 
ing through  the  whole  work.  The  music  ia 
also  remarkable  for  refinement ;  even  in  the 
more  comic  situations  (e.g.  tlw  scene  with 
the  Tailor  in  the  fourth  act),  it  never  be- 
comes either  commonplace  or  vulgar.  £t 
requires  good  singing  and  acting  &om  the- 
vocalists,  and  good  playing  from  the  orches- 
tra, which  is  treated  with  much  taste,  and 
with  unusual  reserve ;  bnt,  granted  an 
adequate  performance,  its  success  on  an 
English  stoge  might  be  safely  predicted  to 
be  no  less  tl^  that  which  it  has  achieved 
in  Germany.  It  may  be  specialhr  recom- 
mended to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Carl  Bosa. 

Ebbhbzib  Pbout. 


A  BURIES  of  miflcellaneous  concerts  will  be  given- 
at  St.  James's  Hall  on  Saturday  erenings  during- 
the  winter,  commeQcing  NoTember  16.  The  haVi 
LB  in  course  of  complete  rraovation  from  floor  to 
ceiling,  a  work  of  whidi  it  stood  in  coiiwderab!e 
need. 

Thb  great  omsx  erected  by  M.  Oavull^ole  at 
the  Trocad^ro  Halh  in  Paris,  was  ioaugurated  on 
Wednesday  by  M.  Alexandra  Guilnunt.  flit 
programme  was  selected  fiom  the  worfaa  of 
Handel,  J.  S.  Bach,  Martini,  MaidelsBohn,  Lem- 
meoB,  and  Guilmant. 

The  chcor  of  male  studsnts  from  Upsala  an  l 
Ohristiania  has  met  with  a  very  warm  reception  iu 
Paris.  The  Trooad^  Hall  was  crowded  in  all 
parts,  many  pereons  bdn^  unable  to  obtain  admis- 
eion,  and  seven  items  in  the  prc^framme  wer»- 
encored.  The  Swedish  section  consisted  of  a  hun- 
dred voices,  conducted  by  M.  Hedenblad ;  that  from. 
Norway  numbered  ns^,  led  by  M.  Behreo*. 
The  former,  it  is  said,  sing  with  the  greater  flnislx 
said  delicacy. 

Verdi's  Aida  wsa  performed  in  French  for  the 
first  time  on  Thnnday  week  at  the  Th^tie 
Lyrique.  The  cast  is  not  well  spoken  of,  but  the 
opera  is  placed  on  the  stage  with  great  care. 

An  international  congress  will  be  held  in  "Ptait, 
from  September  18  to  21,  to  disenss  a  series  of 
questions  lelatiDg  to  art  copyrights. 

A  BBBXEs  of  articles  on  celebrated  pianists,  pub- 
lished in  Le  Mintttrel  by  M.  Marmontel,  haa 
just  been  reissued  in  a  volume  entitled  Lss  iVa- 
nistes  CHibres. 

A  COLOSSAL  bust  of  Franz  Schubert,  by  Herr 
Eietz,  of  Dr^en,  will  be  Bhortly  unveiled  in  the 
Liederh^e  Garden  at  Stuttgord.  The  Manner- 
geeangverein  of  Vienna  will  take  part  in  the 
mi^aieal  proceedings  on  the  occasion. 

Air  interesting  collection  of  Indian  musical 
instruments  and  works  on  music  has  been  presented 
to  the  Boyal  Museum  at  Dresden  by  the  Bajah 
Souvindro  Mohun  Tagtne. 

A  coHio  opera  by  Peter  OomeUua,  entitled  Der 
Sarbier  von  Soffdad,  of  which  an  elaborate  analvMs 
is  now  appearingin  the  MumkiUuehM  Weehamaa,. 
will  be  perfi^ed  at  Vienna  next  season. 

It  was  intended  to  celebrate  the  centenary  of 
La  Seals  at  Milan  by  some  epedsl  performanceB 
but  the  mcmey  will  now  be  employed  for  the  mora- 
prosuc  purpose  of  renovating  tne  theatra, 

A  mw  weekly  muucal  journal  will  shortly 
appear  at  BCadiid.   The  titie  will  be  Q-dnica  de  im 
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SATURDAY,  ATTGVST  17,  1878. 
So.  328,  New  8erie», 


The  Editob  cannot  undertake  to  return,  or 
io  oairmftmA  with  the  wriiert  of,  reeded 
mamuon^ 

It  it  fmiumtairly  TvpiMAeA  f&oi  oZI  hugimu 
Iflttsrt  n^ardingr  ifca  nippZy  cf  the  pa^er, 
may  he  oddreMad  io  As  Pubushbb, 
and  not  Io  As  Edttos. 

LITERATURE. 

TM  Work  in  JPa2ettin&,  Br  C.  B.  Conder, 
BJL  PabliBhed  for  the  Committee  of  the 
lUestiDo  Exploration  Fand.  Two  Vols. 
(Bentley  &  Son.) 

Urdeb  the  title  T«n<  Work  in  Palestine, 
liieateiiant  Conder  has  published  a  pOTBonal 
history  of  the  Surrey  of  Palestine  npon 
wluch  he  has  recently  been  engaged;  the 
fidentific  reenlts  are  reserred  for  memoirs 
vUch  it  is  proposed  to  iasne  wiUi  the  great 
map  ot  I^lestine,  in  twenty-six  sheets,  now 
in  coarse  of  preparation.  The  Surrey  has 
been  desozibed  as  mulcinjf  an  epoch  in 
geograi^ucal  reseandi;  it  is  the  first  in- 
stance in  which  any  attempt  has  been  made 
by  private  enterprise  to  snrrey,  in  minute 
detail,  territory  belonging  to  a  foreign 
State,  and  the  saccessml  completion  of  the 
work  mnat  be  highly  gratifying  to  all  who 
hare  taken  part  in  it. 

The  map  will  corer  an  area  of  aboat  six 
thonsand  aqnare  miles,  the  whole  of  Western 
Palestine,  kdA  will  show 

"toniM,  rilhgfli,  mills,  roads,  watercourBes,  and 
huldiiM^  tombB,  eares,  ciBtema,  wells,  springs, 
and  TMs^nt  wioe-presBes.  The  hills  will  also  oe 
daKnsated  and  the  culdvatioii  shown,  oUre^  figs. 
Tines,  and  palms  being  distinguished ;  and  the 
wild  growth^  oak-trees,  aemb,  and  prindpal  eepa- 
rate  tiees,  wiU  appear. ' 

The  memoirs  will  contun  in  great  detail 
desOTptiozia  of  the  topographical  features 
of  the  ooonfaT-,  of  the  towna,  villages,  and 
principal  buildings ;  archaeological  notes  on 
every  ruin  in  Palestine  ;  information  as  to 
the  population,  "  with  t^l  the  traditions  col- 
lected which  refer  to  special  places ; "  eome 
9,000  Arabic  names,  their  meaning  when 
descriptive,  "  their  relation,  when  ancient,  to 
the  Hebrew,  and  their  origin  when  modem ; " 
and  various  notes  on  the  geology  and  me- 
teorology.  The  labour  involvedin  the  col- 
lection of  such  a  mass  of  information  mnat 
have  been  very  great,  and  one  cannot  bat 
admire  the  nnflinching  j>ersereiaace  wiUi 
whioh  offioers  and  men,  m  spite  of  serious 
illness  ud  considerable  personal  risk,  car- 
ried ont  the  great  work  entmsted  to  them. 
How  severely  <^e  rough  work  and  cfmstant 
exposure  afiected  the  health  of  the  party  may 
be  gathered  from  the  &ct  that  Mr.  Tyrwhitt 
Brake  died  from  the  effects  of  over-exertion 
in  the  Jordan  Valley,  that  Captain  Stewart, 
Lieutenant  Conder,  and  Sergeant  Black  were 
invalided,  that  Ijientenant  Kitchener  had  a 
very  Bhaip  attack  of  Syrian  fever,  and  that 
of  the  remaining  members  of  the  party  none 
escaped  without  some  severe  illness. 
Liea tenant  Conder's  narrative  presents  a 


vivid  picture  of  the  pleasures  and  discom- 
forts of  continnoaa  camp-life  in  Palestine, 
where  at  some  seasons  the  gronnd  is  carpeted 
with  flowers,  at  others  bare  and  colourleaa, 
and  occasionally,  in  the  higher  districts, 
clothed  with  snow.  What  a  sharp  contrast 
there  is  between  the  driving  sleet  on  the 
monntaina  neu:  Hebron  (ii.  145),  witii  the 
wind  blowing  the  loada  of  the  males  over  to 
one  side,  and  poor  old  Hamzeh,  the  well- 
known  sheikh,  "hound  to  his  pony  by  a 
rope,  having  fiJlm  off  three  tames  fhnn  cold 
and  exhaustion,"  and  a  May  sirocco  on  the 
coast  (i.,  220),  when  "the  treeless  plain 
was  scorched  with  heat,  the  flowers  all 
dead,  and  the  com  all  reaped.  The  grey 
hills,  the  olives,  houses,  and  rains  had  a 
fossilised  appearance,  and,  over  all,  a  terrible 
leaden  aky  was  spread."  How  different,  too, 
from  either  of  these  is  the  "&int,  har- 
monious colouring  of  the  wild  flowers  on  the 
nntilled  plain  "  of  Sharon. 
"  The  red  pheasant's-eye,  in  some  cases  as  big 
as  a  poppy ;  blue  pimpernels,  moon-dsines,  the 
loToly  phioz,  ^ladioles,  and  huge  hollybcK^. 
Swarms  of  'painted  lady '  butterflies  fluttered 
oxer  the  malfows;  the  hoopoes  had  juatarrired, 
and  were  fanning  their  cteeta  up  and  dowQ  in  the 
oak  boughs ;  the  storks  were  solemnly  marching 
over  the  plain ;  aud  the  air  was  full  of  the  white- 
footed  lesaer  Instrel,  also  a  migratory  bird." 

Tent  Work  in  Palestine  ia  fall  of 'picturmque 
descriptions  of  the  scenery  of  the  conntry 
and  of  the  daily  life  of  the  people,  to  which 
the  reader  will  turn  with'  pleasnre ;  hut 
there  are  other  portions  of  the  book  which 
do  not  give  as  much  satisfaction.  The  ac- 
curacy of  the  Surv^  and  the  great  valne  of 
the  reanlts  obtained  are  beyond  all  question ; 
in  disonasing  tiie  results,  however.  Lien- 
tenant  Conder  has  in  many  instances  been 
led  by  his  enUnunasm  to  jump  at  conclu- 
sions which  cannot  be  accepted.  This  is 
particalarly  the  case  with  regard  to  Jerusa- 
lem and  the  Temple.  The  chapters  devoted 
to  them  contain  a  number  of  inaccurate 
statements,  due  apparently  to  imperfect 
knowledge  of  Major  Warren  s  work,  and  with 
these  erroneous  data  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  reoonatmct  ancient  Jerusalem.  It  is 
stated,  i.,  851,  that  "  Captain  Warren's  exca- 
vations have  also  shown  na  that  the  south 
wall  is  all  of  one  date  and  in  one  piece,  with 
a  '  Master  Course  *  six  feet  high,  except  near 
the  west,  where  for  over  200  feet  this  fea^ 
tare  is  wanting ; "  and  that — 
"  In  the  south-east  corner,  wfaora  the  stones  are 
emootblf  finished  down  to  the  rock,  ue  the 
Phoenician  masons*  marks  denoting  the  coarses ; 
and  from  this  comer  to  the  Golden  Gate  the 
masonry  is  apparently  of  the  same  character. 
The  west  wall  has  been  examined  for  nearly  half 
its  lei^th,  and  proves  to  be  of  the  same  style  as 
that  on  the  soutn-east" 

And  again,  p.  364^  "  the  east  wall,  from  the 
Golden  Ghite  sonthwards,  is  in  one  piece 
with  the  sonth  wall."  ^ow  the  fhct  is,  that 
the  exoaratiuns  have  shown  that  the 
"  Master  Course,"  as  it  ia  not  very  correctly 
called,  never  existed  west  of  the  "Double 
G^ate,"  and  is  wanting  for  a  distance  of  330 
feet,  not  200  feit;  aud  Major  Warren  has 
always  atrongly  maintained  that  the  south 
wall  is  of  two  distinct  dates,  that  portion 
west  of  the  "  Double  Gate  "  being  ascribed 
to  Herod,  that  east  of  it  to  Solomi  n.  So, 
too,  witii  the  east  wall,  Major  Warren 


found  at  a  distance  of  108  feet  from  tho 
south-east  angle  an  entire  change  in  the 
character  of  the  masonry  which  continued 
northwards  for  53  feet ;  from  this  point  to 
the  "  Golden  Gate,"  a  distance  of  more  than 
800  feet,  no  one  has  seen  the  wall  beneath 
the  surface.  Again,  Major  Warren  believes 
the  west  wall  to  have  been  built  by  Herod, 
and  to  be  of  diS'erent  style  to  the  south-east 
angle  ascribed  to  Solomon  ;  and  it  is  in  the 
unexamined  portion  of  this  wall  that  sereral 
writers  believe  a  break  in  the  masonry  will  be 
found.  With  these  £u)ts  before  him  Lieut. 
Conder  adds,  "The  natural  conclusion  is 
that  all  this  beautifal  and  gigantic  masonry 
is  of  one  period,  and  formed  one  area. 
Lieutenant  Conder  farther  aays  that  he  was 
"able  to  examine  the  character  of  the 
masonry  closing  the  great  tunnels  under  the 
platform,  numbered  1  and  3,"  and  that  he 
and  Mr.  Schick  were  able  to  make  nearly 
200  distinct  observations  of  the  level  of  the 
rook.  The  ends  of  the  tunnels  are  concealed 
by  a  heavy  coating  of  cement  which  has  never 
been  removed,  and  it  is  quite  uncertain 
whether  they  are  closed  by  rock  or 
masonry  except  where  the  latter  is  visible 
immediately  beneath  the  arches;  tiie 
number  of  rook  ohaerrations  is  as  great 
as  that  obtained  by  Majw  Wuren  during 
his  excarations,  and  stadents  of  Jerusalem 
topography  would  be  glad  to  see  the  number 
confirmed  by  the  publication  of  the  record 
completed  by  Mr.  Schick  in  April,  1873. 

There  are  other  errors  in  the  passages 
relating  to  Jerusalem,  but  want  of  space 
forbids  their  discussion.  A  somewhat  similar 
mode  of  treating  donbtful  questions  may 
be  observed  with  regard  to  Capernaum, 
which  is  placed  at  ICnieh  chiefly  on  the 
following  grounds.  The  word  Minieh  in 
Hebrew 

"  IB  derived  from  a  root  meaning '  lot '  or  '  chance.' 
In  Aramaic  it  has  an  identical  meaning,  and  the 
Talmud  often  mentions  the  Minal,  or  '  THTiners,' 
under  which  title  were  included  not  only  every 
kind  of  sorcerer  and  enchanter^  but  also  the 
early  Jewish  converts  to  Ohrifltiamty."  ...  "In 
the  Talmud  there  is  a  curious  passage  (to  be  found 
in  Buztorfs  great  Lexicon)  whereacertain  faction, 
called  Huta,  are  defined  as  'sons  of  Oaphar 
Nahum ; '  and  these  Huta.  we  find  from  another 
passage,  were  none  other  than  the  Minu." 

The  rather  hazardous  deductions  are  that "  it 
is  evident  tbat  the  Jews  looked  on  Caper- 
naum as  the  head-quarters  of  the  Christians, 
whom  they  contemptuoasLy  styled  'sorcer- 
ers';" and  that  "the  Talmadic  doctors 
speak,  then,  of  Capernaum  as  the  city  of 
Minai."  There  are  errors  in  what  ia  said  of 
the  "  Bound  Fountain,"  the  springs  of 
Td,bghab,  and  other  places;  but  as  Xien- 
tenant  Conder  does  n6t  appear  to  hare  made 
any  long  atay  at,  or  even  to  hare  visited, 
the  northern  and  western  shores  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  they  may  hare  arisen  from  hasty 
writing.  The  very  difficult  question  of  the 
site  of  Capernaum  is  one  that  can  only  be 
answered  by  excavation,  and  we  hope  that 
the  special  expedition  which  the  Committee 
of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fnnd  are  now 
organising  for  an  exhaustive  examination  of 
the  ruins  on  the  ahoros  of  the  lake  may  be 
crowned  with  succeas ;  it  may  possibly  be 
fonnd  that  the  remarkable  tomb  discovered 
at  Tell  Hum  in  1866  is  that  of  Nahnm. 
.  The  attempt  (i.,  128-132)  to  locate  Me- 
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giddo  is  an  instance  of  ibe  rather  hasty 
use  which  has  been  made  of  the  resalta  of 
the  Sairey ;  Lieotenant  Gender  finds  a  place 
called  Sfajedd'a,  apparently  the  Mnjeidah  of 
Van  de  Velde,  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel,  or, 
rather,  of  the  Jordan,  and  at  once  identifies 
it  with  Megiddo.  This  view  is  sapported  by 
no  argnment  except  the  asanmed  similarity  in 
the  name,  and  nnintenttonally  injustice  has 
been  done  to  the  most  painstaking  and  acon- 
rate  of  Palestine  iraTellers.    Br.  Robinson, 
it  is  said,  in  sug^sting  the  Lejj^  site  for 
Megiddo,  "  appears  to  have  been  influenced 
br  the  cmsaifing  chronicles,*'  and  arrired 
at  his  conclusions  by  a  **ffimsy  chain  of 
argument."   Dr.  Bobinson  relies,  as  every 
one  shonld  do  in  these  qnestions,  on  the 
Bible,  a  book  which  lAcat.  Conder  mi^ht 
have  studied  with  advantage  before  criti- 
cising the  eminent  American  scholar.  The 
words  of  Judges  v.,  19,.  **  then  fought  the 
kings  of  Canaan  in  Taanach  by  the  waters 
of  Megiddo,"  are  sufficient  to  snow  that  the 
two  places  were  near  each  other,  and  not 
more  than  fourteen  miles  apart,  as  Lient. 
Oonder  sn^ests;  and  the  account  of  the 
flight  of  Ahaziah  from  Jezreel  in  2  Kings  ix., 
27,  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  supposition  of 
a  Megiddo  in  the  Jordan  Valley  not  far  from 
the  road  np  which  Jehn  had  pnst  passed. 
The  Romans  always  occnpied  m  force  the 
most  important  sbratMical  points  in  a  con- 
qnered  conntx^,  and  ^Jeshne  was  no  ex- 
ception ;  at  Leffio,  the  modem  L^'dn,  a 
place  wluch  in  tae  future  may  be  the  scene 
of  great  events,  they  established  themselves 
firmly,  and  if,  as  there  seems  some  reason 
for  supposing,  Megiddo  was  an  important 
military  post,  ft  may  well  be  that  as  in  the 
case  of  Kablos  ^(Neapolis)  the  later  sbmehas 
-dif^laced  the  earlier  one.  ' 
.  It  is  not.  easy  to  discuss  the  nnmerons 
identifications  propOBed  without  the  fUler 
information  promised  in  the  memoirs ;  the 
greater  number  appear  to  -be  satisfactorily 
establiahed,  and  very  substantia  additions 
have  been  made  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
geography  and  topography  of  uie  ' Bible. 
The  illastratkms  laf  Whymperftom  sMihes 
by  the  author  are  WbR  erocnted,  -  but  there 
is  one,  conspicnon$  on  (he  cover  and  the  title- 
page,  which  must  surely  be  ideal  rather  than 
faithful.  It  requires  a  -strong  efibrt  of  the 
imagination  to  picture  those  trained  ob- 
servers ^ergeante  Black  and  Arni3trong 
holding  on^  while  at  work,  with  one  hand  to 
a  gig  umbrella,  and  with  the  other  to  the 
legs  of  their  instrument.  The  m&p  of  Pales- 
tine which  might  ha?e  been  expected  to  form 
a  prominent  feature  in  a  work  devoted  to  an 
account  of  the  Scientifio  Survey  is  very  rough 
and  almost  useless  as  an  illustration  to  the 
letterpress. 

Lieutenant  Conder's  book  is,  on  the  whole, 
one  of  much  merit,  and  should  be  carefiilly 
read  by  all  students  of  Biblical  geography. 

C.  W.  Wilson. 


Qleaninga  from  ih&  Municipal  and  Cathedral 
Beeardt  rdativc  io  the  EiHory  of  the  Oity 
ofSiMter.  By  Cotton,  Esq.,  F.S.A., 
and  the  Ven.  Henry  Woollcombe. 
(Exeter:  Townsend.) 

Mb.  Cotton's  contributions  to  this  collection 
are  extremely  TalwUe,  buif  it  ia  diffioult  to 


do  justice  to  them  in  the  space  which  such 
a  local  volume  can  claim  in  our  columns. 
They  are,  in  fact,  matwuls  for  fhtare 
historian  of  Exeter  and  chapters  in  its 
annals,  but  they  do  not  by  themselves  con- 
stitute a  history,  and  they  lose  somewhat  of 
their  value  by  the  lack  of  an  index  or  table 
of  contents.    The  first  section  of  the  book  is 
entitled   "  Sir  Henry  Ralegh  de  Ralegh^ 
Knight,"  over  whose  body  the  Black  Friars 
and  tiie  Dean  and  Chapter  had  a  memcHrable 
dispnte.in  the  year  1801.    The  proceedings 
are  curious  and  the  rights  involved  were 
deemed  snfSciently  impwtant  to  render  an 
appeal  to  the  Pope  necessary.   In  the  end 
the  friars  got  the  best  of  it :  Sir  Henry's 
body  was  exhumed,  and  aXter  two  years'  re- 
pose reinterred  in  the  oonventoal  church ; 
but  his  monument,  wliich  has  often  puzzled 
antiquaries,  remains  to  this  day  in  the 
cathedral.   In  the  subsequent  sections,  en- 
titled respectively  ■"  The  Wars  of  the  Roses  " 
and  "  Perkin  Wwbeck,"  a  great  deal  of  in- 
teresting matter  is  extracted  from  the  local 
records.    Exeter  was  on  the  Lancastrian 
side,  and  Queen  Margaret  a^mbled  there 
her  chief  partisans,  together  with  "  a  eoodlye 
arraye  of  lustie  and  good  soyldiers,  befisre 
making  her  last  effort  to  retrieve  the  fortunes 
of  her  hnsband.  The  intesesfc  in  the  atmg^le 
taken  by  the  oitixeds  is  evrnoed  by  en&ies 
relating- to  the.  pay  meat  of  messeiigers  to 
and  from  the  Saiki  field  (tf  Tewkesbt^,  on 
which  were  engaged  the  heads  of  the  Houses 
of  Conrtenay  and  Dynbam.   King  Edward 
does  not  seem  to  have  resented  the  sympathy 
shown  by  the  city,  though  "  being  adver- 
tyzed  both  of  succors  and  moneyes  geven 
and  contributed  [he]  waxed  verie  angrye 
and  was  of  the .  mynde:  to  have  beijue,  r©- , 
venged  thereof  nfiitill  be  vbs  advertyted  and 
pacyfied." 

A  vety  graphic  account  isgimi  of  F^kin 
WarbecK's  unsacoesafnl.  Attempt  te  gain 
possession  of  the  city.  Kuomng  the  value 
of  every  hour,  he  decided  at  once  upon 
takinff  tibe  plaoe  1^  starm,  and  in  tiie  fisst 
assault  burnt  down,  the  novUt  .ffate  lUkd 
gained  an  .oitrancft.  But'  tAie'  defntdov  in 
thesfce^  and  narrow .  1r»y  ' fought  ,wi^ 
despemte  reaoluticn^  andi  dtbve  the  inaar-. 
gents  beyond  the  wialls  ;  and,  althofi^h  the 
fight  was  renewed,  and  the'  eaaA  g^  Iwoken 
down  by  the  snpenw  strength  of .  Ferkin's 
Cornishmen,  a-  fiank  movement  made  by 
Lord  Devon  and  his  son.  Sir  William 
Conrtenay,  discomfited  the  tebels,  who  on 
the  following  day  retired  witii  diminished 
numbers.  The  innnipipal  records  show  the 
extent  of  the  danu^  done  by  the  rebels  in 
their  operations  against  the  city  gates,  and 
also  furnish  some  interesting  particolars  as 
to  the  price  .of  labour  and  materials.  Work- 
men's wages  averaged  5(2;  a  day,  and  the 
cost  of.  paving  was  at  the  rate  of  Ij^d. 
a  rod. 

Of  even  greater  interest  is  the  story  of 
the  Siege  of  Exeter  in  1549.  It  would 
seem  that  religious  controversy  lias  .ever 
waxed  warm  in  the  westernmost  city,  and 
those  who  resisted  even  to  blood  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
and  the  destruction  of  images  were  fitting 
ancestors  of  those  who,  in  our  own  days, 
waged  bitter  war&re  for  and  against  the 
erection  of  the  'oethedral  rere^   But  the 


spirit  of  Puritanism  was  never  paramount 
at  Exeter,  and  even  in  the  great  straggle 
of  tiie  seventeenth  centnry  the  city  was 
exempt  from  those  excesses  by  which  the 
cause  of  the  Parliament  was  so  often 
disgraced.  "There  is  no  evidence  what- 
ever," says  Mr.  Cotton,  "  that  any  damage 
was  done  to  our  cathedral  during  the  rebel- 
lion." On  the  contrary,  when  the  city  was 
surrendered  to  the  Parliamratary  army,  it 
was  expressly  agreed  "that  neither  the  catiie- 
dral  church,  nor  any  other  church  in  the 
city  shall  be  defaced,  or  anything  belongings 
thereunto  spoiled  or  taken  away  by  any 
soldier  or  person  of  either  side  whatsoeTOr." 
There  is  every  reason  ,  to  believe  ^it  this 
article  was  honestly  observed,  and  we  know 
for  a  certainty  that  the  wall-paintings  (still 
preserved  in  the  Chapter  House)  were  in  situ 
for  some  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the 
Restoration. 

To  Devonians  especially  these  gleanings 
will  be  very  acceptable ;  but  no  stiident  of 
English  history  will  regret  having  given  his 
attention  to  them.  The  two  lectures  by 
Archdeacon  Woollcombe  which  are  includ«l 
in  the  volume  relate  to  the  "Exeter  Domes- 
day" and  the  mnnimehts  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter.  They  contain  some  usefal  infor- 
mation, bat  caU  fbr  no  special  remark. 

Charles  J.  Rosnrsoir. 


HaiariaXs  for  a  History  of  the  Seign  of 
Henry  Vll.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  WDliam 
Campbell  Vols.  L,  H.  Bolls  House 
Series  of  Chronicles  and  Memorials. 
^Longmsna.) 

Thb  wide  interpretation  given  to  the  -term: 
"State  Papers"  by'Some:>of  tixeir Jteeoit 
editors  is  producing  .  unfi^p^nate  ^re^altf,. 
Sistorians  might  heretofore  oomplain  with 
reason  that,  they  were,  seldom  lU^e  -to  dis- 
ced more  than  the  outlines^  of  a  partionlap 
period  in  oqr  annals  on  acccrunt    fiw  scon* 
tiness  and  selectness  of  the  materials  at  their 
disposaL   Fatu|«  historians  may  complain 
witii  equal  reason  that  the  materials  wbicli 
:have  been  recently  cc^lected  for  their  nse 
iare  often  too  bulky  toi3  indinSrimiiiate  to 
render  the  outlines  visible,  -pi^iomatio 
despatches  and  publib  or  secret  obrreepond- 
ence  of  the  highest  value  and  <inter^t  have 
been  compiled  into  the  same  volume  with 
fonnal  records  and  private  pap^  destitute 
of  any  claim  td  be  classed  as  historical  evi- 
dence, and  calendared  together*  with  the 
same  elaboration  of  detail.  As  an  inevitable 
consequence  the  jewels  are  buried  in  the 
rubbish.  The  argument  that  such  materiala, 
however  heterogeneous,  ought  to-  be  placed 
in  the  ca^tegory  of  historiinl  memorials  on 
the  ground  tbat  every  doonment  emanating- 
from  or  deposited  at  the- source  of  national 
anthorily  is,  strictly,  speaking,  a  "  State 
Paper,"  obviously  proves  too  much.   If  this 
be  the  accepted  oritmon  o^  selection,  why 
are  such  . records  as  writjs  in  ordinary  actions 
of  debt  and  trespass,  which  answer  com- 
pletely to  the  above  description^  excluded 
from  the  Calendar  ?   !Mf.  Campbell's  woi^ 
— which  ofibrs  a  Vagrant  example  of  the  ex- 
cess to  which  the  system  of  indisqriminate 
collection  may  be  carried — contains  a  large 
propQrtion  of  documents  as  intrinsicallT' 
ironfalsefl  fi>^  hisiofeioa]  puiposes  as  snoh 
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writB.  BzoliuiTe  of  indices,  the  two  Tolomes 
0«mp7  neexLj  tirelre  hnndred  paees  large 
ootavO}  bat  embraoe  no  more  than  five  years 
of  the  reigu  of  Henry  VII.  The  first  volume 
waa  isaned  in  1873 ;  the  aecond  haa  jast 
appeared ;  so  that  if  the  present  plan  and 
rate  of  progress  be  porsaed  to  the  end  of  the 
rei^n,  ita  latnre  historian  will  have  to  wade 
iliroag^h  nine  or  ten  volnmes  of  these 
"materials"  at  the  e^nraiion  of  abont 

By  ue  editot^B  admis^on,  the  bnlk  of  the 
dooomenta  oonqirehended  in.hia  first  Tolnme, 
and  Iw  might  have  added  in  ih&  second  also, 
fOQ  "oosnpanitiTOb^ "  uungnifioaat  for  the 
fxirpose,  annoonoedin  his  sab-title,  of  "illas. 
bating  "  the  liisioi^  of  the  rei^.  Beyond 
tinir  oramaxion  with  it  m  pomt  of  date, 
11100/  of  them  stand  in  no  nearer  relation 
to  thtB  than  to  any  other  reign  a  century 
earlier  <ft  later.  Giants  of  fairs  and  free 
warrra,  leases  of  Grown  lands,  confirmations 
of  laopaatio  charters,  commissions  relating 
to  lobpidies  and  cnstoms,  receipts  of  fee- 
farm  rents  and  the  like,  which  are  recorded 
Bpon  the  rolls  of  Chancery  or  the  Exchequer 
yeaar  after  year  vid  reign  after  reign  with 
moQotonooa  r^nlarity,  are  calend^d  by 
Ur.  Gam^beU  with-  a  prolixity  that  could 
2i<^  beezoeeded  had  they  be^  confi. 
dentud  oiphera  of  kings  and  statesmen.  He 
has  em  beeu  ai  the  pains  to  set  ont  in  its 
original  Latin  the  form  in  which  the  grant 
of  a  fiur  was  made  to  a  borongh  (vol.  ii.,  p. 
335),  and  to  give  a  fall  translation  of  the 
clanaes  in  ordinary  grants  of  free  warren 
and  nmilar  franchises  (Ibid.,  pp.  208, 268-9, 
379,  &c.).  A  little  familiarity  with  earlier 
records  wonld  have  sufficed  to  teach  him 
that  these  stereotyped  forma  are  peculiar  to 
no  re^,  bat  mutatis  tmUandds  belong  as 
moch  to  the  thirteenth  as  to  the  fifteenth 
century. 

The  doonments  in  this  collection  which 
are  raUly  "  iUostxatiTe,"  from  an  historical 
point  oi  view,  of  the  reign  of  Henry  Til. 
occapy  poflsibly  a  fourth  |«rt  of  the  contents, 
and  to  Bome  ot  these  the  editor  attaches  an 
importanoe  whi(^  appears  to  ns  ont  of  all 
proportion  to  their  true  valae.  He  calls 
attention,  for  instance  (vol.  i.,  Introd., 
p.  viii.),  to  Henry's  systematic  repudiation 
of  his  predecessor's  titie  by  referring  to  him 
in  all  official  records  as  "  de  facto  Bed  non  da 
jure  Bea  Anglias"  and  sannises  that,  owing 
to  that  special  "  hatred  of  the  rival  House  " 
of  York  which  "  is  the  key  to  very  much  " 
of  Henry's  action,  "the  State  ecrireuers 
seem  to  hare  received  a  standing  order  to 
introduce  l^is  hateful  formula  into  every 
paper  connected  with  Richard's  name, 
howerer  insignificant."  Upon  the  strength 
of  this  snrmise,  Jir.  Campbell  has  thought 
it  nnnnnnry  to  repeat  the  formula  in  the 
abstract  of  erery  docnment  where  it  occurs. 
He  is  evidently  unaware  that  it  waa  origi- 
nally used  by  the  House  of  York,  and  that 
Heiu^'s  adoption  of  it  was  merely  a  retort. 
In  Stat.  1  Edward  IV.  the  three  kings  of 
the  House  of  Lancaster  are  thus  stigmatised 
as  usurpers.  The  nec^ity  for  reiterating 
the  words  in  so  many  of  Henry's  recitals 
aiDse  from  Uie  &ot  that  Richard  a  title  had 
been  set  aside  by  Parliament  and  all  bis 
aete  thereby  rendered- nnll  and  void. 

The  space  which  has  been  allotted  in  tbis_ 


Calendar  to  the  monotonous  Wardrobe 
Accounts,  more  particalarly  ihoBo  relating 
to  the  King's  coronation,  is  excessive ;  and 
three  pages  of  the  brief  Introduction  to 
vol.  ii.  are  devoted  to  an  examination 
of  some  unimportant  inaccuracies  in  the 
accountant's  reckoning.  Lest  the  historical 
bearing  of  the  subject  should  escape  the 
reader's  notice,  the  editor  remarks  that 

"  thiB  wise  and  reticent  king  seema  to  have  con- 
doned by  what  has  been  generally  denounced  as  a 
too  rigid  economy  and  parsimonir  in  nattonal  and 
political  expenditure  tot  the  indulgence  of  a 
pertond  taste,  amounting  almost  to  in&tuation, 
foe  jewels  and  gay  doming "  (vol.  ii.,  Introd., 
p.  zui). 

The  italics  are  ours.  Can  this  possibly  be 
intended  for  satire,  or  does  it  express  Ur. 
Camphell's  real  opinion  touching  the  respon- 
sibility of  a  "  wise  "  sovereign  to  the  people 
who  entrust  him  with  their  mon^  ? 

Fature  volomes  of  the  Calendar  will  no 
doubt  refer  us  to  the  documents  &om  which 
the  editor  has  arrived  at  his  conclusions  re- 
garding Henry's  character;  but  there  are 
some  remarkable  revelations  in  store  for  ns 
if  they  contain  any  evidence  to  justify  his 
exalted  estimate  of  it  as  "  no  less  snitel  to 
the  requirements  of  a  new  state  of  society 
than  those  of  such  men  as  Crmnwell  or 
William  of  Orange  "  (Introd.,  p.  xxit,  toI. 
ii.).  By  a  "new  state  of  society."  he  in- 
tends to  denote  the  political  and  social 
changes  consequent  upon  the  termimhtion  of 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  which  he  looks  upon 
as  "a  mnch  more  important  crisis"  in  our 
history  than  either  of  the  periods  at  which 
Cromwell  and  William  made  their  appear- 
ance. To  maintain  this  position  he  will 
have  to  dispose  of  the  evidence  npon  which 
Mr.  Green  has  contended  that  Bdward  TV. 
was  the  true  founder  of  the  "new  monarchy," 
and  Henry  YII.  a  man  of  "  essentially 
commonplace  "  mind  who  "was  content  to 
follow  ont  tamely  and  patiently  the  plans  of 
Edward"  (History  of  English  People^  pp. 
282-297).  It  is  certain,  at  all  events,  that 
the  crafty  attacks  which  '^nty  directed 
against  the  excessive  poww  of  the  nobles 
were  but  a  development  of  his  predecessor's 
policy.  One  of  the  few  documents  of  any 
historical  significance  in  this  Calendar — a 
writ  to  the  mayor  and  bailifi^a  of  Lancaster, 
prohibiting  the  abuses  which  had  arisen 
there  "  by  meane  of  takyng  of  lyveryes  and 
conysauncea,  and  by  dyvers  and  several 
lordes,  gentilmen,  and  othre "  (vol.  ii.,  p. 
275)— refers  to  these  as  being"  a  breach  of 
existing  laws,  viz.,  the  Statute  of  Liveries 
(8  Edw.  IV.),  and  the  previous  enactments 
which  it  revived  and  strengthened.  Admit- 
ting to  the  fullest  extent  the  value  of  ^niy's 
stringent  measures  in  this  line  of  policy,  it  is 
olearT^  misleading  to  speak  of  bis  reign 
as  that  in  which  "  the  remains  of  the 
feudal ' '  system  were  at  last  completely  swept 
away"  (vol.  i.,  Introd.,  p.  i).  The  very 
fons  et  origo  of  English  fend^isni  was  the 
power  of  the  Crown,  and  to  diminish  the 
countorbalancing  weight  of  baronial  arro- 
gance for  the  purpose  of  exalting  that  power 
into  undue  preponderance  was  only  to  sub- 
^titate  a  severer  for  a  milder  form  of  feudal 
slavery.  It  was  not  until  the  mad  attempt 
of  the  Stnarts  to  rivet  some  of  its  most 
galling  fetters  had  roused  tiie  nation  to  re- 


volt,  and  the  Iwse  of  a  oentuiy  and  a>half 
from  the  deaih  of  Henry  YII.,  that  the  "  re- 
mains  of  that  system  were  "completely 
swept  away." 

A  few  incidental  illustrations  which  this 
Calendar  contains  of  the  state  of  socie^  are 
not  without  interest.  The  existence  of  one 
of  the  worst  fcnras  of  mediaeval  superstition 
is  disclosed  in  the  allegations  of  a  bill  in 
Chancery  relating  to  the  claim  of  one  Robert 
Oroke  to  certain  silver  plate  which  he  affirms 
to  have  been  stolen  from  him  by  "  a  nygro- 
manoyr  "  who  professed  that  he  could  "  make 
that  what  woman  the  said  Robert  lest  to 
have  anto  his  wyfe  he  should  haT»,"  and 
tc  that  end  required  that  a  quantity  of 
jewels  and  silver  plate  should  be  put "  into  a 
oofire  with  dyvene  images  of  wex  "  for  four 
or  five  days,  and  "made  the  said  Robert  do 
certayne  observancea  with  lyghtes  and  other 
serimoniea,"  after  the  performance  whereof 
"the  said  persone  cranly  and  subtilfy  de- 
parted  "  -with  the  spoil  (vol.  i.,  p.  251,  Ac). 
On  another  page  we  are  reminded  of  the  in- 
numerable phases  which  the  still  unsettled 
"  Eastern  Question  "  haa  assumed  in  history, 
by  finding  a  grant  of  letters  commendatory 
to  Robert  Champlayn,  a  "  En^ht  Croyse,^' 
and  native  of  England,  who,  after  having 
several  times  fought  in  Hungary  aniiuit 
the  Turks,  and  earned  the  praise  of  Popes 
Fins  II.  and  Paul  IE.,  the  Emperor,  aoA 
King  Matthiu  for  his  bravery,  was  at  last 
taken  jnisoner,  and  ruined  by  having  to 
pay  a  ransom  of  1,500  ducats,  as  a  compensa- 
tiou  for  which  he  is  hereby  licmsed  to  solicit 
Christian  alms. 

Mr.  Campbell  appears  to  have  had  an  in- 
adequate preparatory  training  for  his  edU 
torial  task,  and  to  be  only  acquiring  experi- 
ence by  slow  degrees.  His  firat  volume  is- 
serioualy  defective  as  a  Calendar;  a  con- 
siderable number  of  ita  entries  have  no 
docnmenfcary  references  whatever  attached 
to  them  (e.g.  pp.  108,  198,  251,  253-4); 
and  of  such  references  as  there  are  no  pre- 
fhtory  explanation  is  given.  The  second 
volume  shows  some  improvement  in  both  re- 
spects i  but  there  are  several  entries  without 
references  (e.g.  pp.  168-180,  181,  424-9),. 
and  the  exp^nation  of  the  abbreviatioos 
employed  is  far  from  complete.  The  render- 
ing of  Law-Latin  terms  betrays  an  unprac- 
tised hand.  So  common  a  word  as  aucvpcUio 
(hawking),  is  translated  "profits"  (vol.  L, 
p.  891),  and  though  the  right  rendering 
seems  to  be  given  where  it  occurs  again 
(vol.  ii,  p.  279),  the  former  mistake  haa  not 
been  corrected.  The  word  columbarium 
(dovecote)  is  lefl  untranslated  (ib.,  pp.  408- 
9).  The  recurrence  of  such  untecbnical 
renderings  as  "extract"  (exiraetitm)f  and 
"fines  for  followinjg  game"  (de  venationey 
(ib.,  p.  267)  might  be  prevented  by  consult- 
ing an  oraole  so  readily  accessible  as  Cowel 
or  Jacob.  Hekby  G.  Hewlitt. 


Thirteen  Years  among  ffts  Wild  Betwts  of 
India.    By  Q.  P.  Sanderson.  (Allen.) 

In  the  author's  adventures  with  bears  and 
tigers  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  this 
book  from  the  multitude  of  works  on  Indian 
sporting  which  hare  been  published  of  late 
years.  Of  course  he  shoots  a  man-eater, 
whose  misdeeds  are  narrated  at  length  until 
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the  reader  inTolantarilj  shndders  at  an  tm- 
ezpeoted  noiae  behind  him.   Better  stall  is 
the  aooonnt  of  following  np  and  denmtching 
a  celebrated  cattle-lifting  tiger.   After  the 
mantier  of  its  kind,  this  tiger  never  banned 
man,  and,  being  familiarly  known  over  a 
large  extent  of  country,  evoked  mnch  pity- 
when  it  at  length  snccambed  to  Mr.  San- 
derson's rifle.    Nor  do  we  learn  many  new 
facts  respecting  the  habits  of  the  various 
wild  beasts  parsned  by  him.    Bat  the  case 
is  different  with  the  elephant.   Mr.  Sander- 
son is  tbeofficer  in  chargia  of  the  Government 
elephant-catching  establishment  in  Mysore. 
It  was  mainly  owing  to  him  that  this  insti- 
tution was  set  on  foot,  and  in  consequence 
of  its  success  he  was  ^pointed  in  1875  to 
take  temporary  charge  of  the  Ben^  ele- 
phant-catohing  estabuahment.    This  ^t 
enabled  him  to  vary  his  experience  by  visit, 
ing  the  Garo  and  Chittl^gong  hill-tracts, 
which  are  little  known  to  Enropeans.  Con- 
sequently few  men  are  better  able  to  speak 
with  authority  on  the  Asiatic  elephant,  and 
in  this  book  the  elephant's  life  is  fully 
treated  both  in  his  wild  and  domesticated 
state :  the  details  of  his  capture  by  means  of 
«n  enclosure  (or  kheddcA),  incidents  when 
shootiqg  him,  and  statistics  of  age,  size, 
value,  and  the  like,  are  appended.  AJthou^h 
-on   several   points   Mr.    Sanderson  dis- 
sents from  Sir  Emerson  Tennent,  whose 
work  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  the 
special  anthoritr  for  SUphw  indicus,  this 
book  may  profitably  be  ranked  together 
with  it  as  giving  farther  details  and  infer, 
mation  which,  as  a  sportsman  and  one 
necessarily  led  to  study  the  animal's  whole 
life-history,  Mr.  Sanderson  possessed  pecu- 
liar opportunities  of  obtaining. 

To  turn  first,  however,  to  the  chief  points 
of  interest  connected  with  the  rest  of  this 
book,  a  good  account  is  given  of  the  Indian 
bison  (^Gavaeua  gatmis).    Although  gene- 
rally regarded  as  a  morose  and  formidable 
brute,  Mr.  Sanderson  agrees  with  Forsyth 
in  deeming  tiiia  a  slander.    Save  when 
wounded  or  distarhed,  the  bison  does  not 
care  to  fwe  man,  though,  he  naively  adtb, 
jangle-people  are  oooasioiully  killed  by  it, 
''but  "these  mishaps  arise  rather  through 
the  circumstances  ander  which  €he  solitary 
■  bison  is  often  met "  than  from  his  fierce- 
'  ness :  that  is  to  say,  if  he  meets  a  man 
. '  at  close  quarters  this  good-tempered  animal 
generally  gores  him  to  death.    These  two 
uathorities  agree  about  the  size  of  iAxo  bison, 
*  both  making  him  stand  six.  feet  high  at  the 
.  shonlder.    Jerdon  instances  some  which 
stood  six  and  a-half  feet,  while  "the  Old 
Shikarri"  (Major  Leveson)  shot  one  which 
measured  six  feet  fonr  inches.   Our  author 
.  deems  tbe  bison  the  same  animal  as  the 
'  domesticated  gayal  {0.  frontalis)  of  Assam 
and  Ghittagong.  The  bison  proper  has  never 
been  domesticated  in  Sontlwrn  India.  Mr. 
t  Sanderson  has  evidently  never  seen  a  herd 
of  bullocks  driven  on  a  hot  day  to  their 
.pasture,  or  he  would  not  say  that  the  bison 
perspires  vigorously  when  hunted,  thereby 
'    difiering  from  domestic  cattle,  which  never 
sweat  under  any  exertion," 

Mr.  Sanderson,  like  most  Indian  sports- 
fn^n,  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  usefulness 
of  the  tiger  as  a  means  of  keeping  down 
pigs  and  deer,  which  wonld  otherwise  irre- 


trievably min  the  ryot's  crops.   In  opposi- 
tion to  many  anthorities  he  denies  that  the 
tiger  stirikes  down  his  prey  with  his  paw 
and  olntohes  it  on  the  nape  of  the  neck. 
Neither  does  this  animal  make  a  lengthy 
spring,  but  rushes  forward  and  grips  his 
victim  under  the  throat.    A  tiger's  meal  is 
some  seventy  pounds  of  flesh  on  the  first 
night  after  he  has  killed  an  animal,  and  a 
range  of  thirty  miles  a  night  in  search  of 
prey  is  no  uncommon  event  with  him.  It 
has  often  been  debated  whether  he  is  hunted 
down  by  wild  dogs.   Mr.  Sanderson  thinks 
that  they  may  disable  him  by  a  sudden  on- 
slaught, and,  &iling  that,  prevent  his  vro- 
curing  food  till  he  saocnmbs  tluongh  sbeer 
weakness.    He  relates  an  instance  of  one 
tiger  eating  another,  which  is  also  a  disputed 
point ;  whue  as  to  the  size  of  the  Bengal 
tiger  he  is  at  one  with  Jerdon  against  Sir 
J.  Fayrer's  somewhat  imaginative  figares. 
Nine  and  a-half  or  ten  feet  from  nose  to  tip 
of  tail  seems  the  ordinary  size,  and  not  , 
eleven  or  twelve  feet,  as  the  latter  author 
states.   Tiger  cubs,  contrary  to  the  usual 
opinion,  make  handsome  goodnatured  pets. 
Mr.  Sanderson  "  had  one  of  considerable 
size  that  used  to  be  loose  in  my  room  at 
night,  and  though  I  pillowed  and  thumped 
it  when  it  would  show  ite  afi'ection  for  me 
by  jumping  on  to  the  bed  when  I  was  asle^, 
it  never  showed  any  resentment."   There  is 
no  accounting  for  tastes. 

Agreeing  witb  Jerdon  in  deeming  the 
panther  and  leopard  varieties  of  the  same 
species,  Mr.  Sanderson  gives  some  interest, 
ing  details  of  the  cunning  of  the  former. 
The  cheetah,  or  hunting  leopard,  is  very  rare 
in  Mysore,  but  an  account  of  its  surprising 
swiftness  when   tamed  and  let  out  of  a 
hooded  cart  at  antelopes  is  appended.  It  has 
often  been  questioned  whether  ite  sluggish- 
ness and  unwillingness  to  run  again  on 
being  daunted  and  missing  its  game  at  the 
first  rash  be  due  to  anger  or  fatigue.  A 
fciend  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
cheetahs  hunt  which  belonged  to  the  Bajah 
of  Benares,  and  was  of  opinion  that  the 
animal's  snpineness  and  unwillingness  to 
run  again  after  being  disappointed  in  its 
first  swift  rush  on  an  antelope  was  owing  to 
disgust  at  being  thwarted,  just  as  a  trout  on 
missing  the  angler's  fly  two  or  three  times 
moodily  refuses  to  look  at  it  again.  Mr. 
Sanderson  is  quite  correct  in  his  account  of 
the  bear's  disposition  (U.  labiatm').  Tbebear 
is  most  nncertain,  will  sometimes  take  no 
notice  of  a  man  when  suddenly  met,  and  at 
other  times  will  attack  and  scalp  him  with- 
out the  least  provocation.   In  temper  it  is 
more  capricions  than  almost  any  other  wild 
creatore.    A  tiger,  save  when  molested, 
rarely  toncbes  man.   The  herdsmen  and 
even  their  boys  attack  and  frequently  drive 
ofi"  cattle-stealing  timers  without  any  danger. 
Of  oonrse  it  is  quite  a  different  question 
when  a  man-eater  is  oonoemed :  bnt  he  is  a 
depraved  specimen  of  tigerhood.  These  and 
the  like  details  and  drilling  accounts  of 
sport  in  the  jangles  make  up  half  the  book. 
We  could  wish  that  Mr.  Sanderson  did  not 
at  times  write  in  somewhat  too  light  a  strain 
of  the  Buflerings  of  the  creatures  which  fell 
before  his  prowess ;  while  such  phrasds  as 
lusi  naturcB   and  animue   revertttndi  are 
blemishes  which  should  have  been  removed. 


Bnt  in  his  notes  on  the  lifsJiistoiy  of  the 
tenants  of  the  jungle  a  careful  reader  will 
find  among  pleasantly-told  adventures  erverw 
here  and  there  a  trait  or  anecdote  which 
serves  to  ^ve  him  a  more  lively  picture  oS 
these  wild  animals. 

The  chapters  on  elephants    make  np 
the  valuable  part  of  this  book,  and  tbey 
are  replete  with  statistics  and  information 
brought  up  to  the  present  year.    All  who 
are  intwested  in  this  creature  will  be  glad  to 
know  that,  while  the  African  elephante  are 
decreasing  in  number  before  their  constant 
persecutions,  in  India,  where  they  are  pro- 
tected by  Qovemment^  the  wild  animal  now 
enjoys  perfect  immunity  thronghont  tiw  long 
line  of  the  Western  Ghate  and  HbB  boundless 
jungles  extending  for  hnndrads  of  miles 
abng  tiie  foot  of  uie  Himalayas  infoBormah 
and  Siam.   Indeed,  Mr.  Sandenon  it^tka 
that  the  rifle  will  ere  long  have  to  be  called 
into  requisition  to  aid  the  lyot  in  cidtivating 
Southern  India,  unless  Ctovemment  adopt 
more  stringent  measures  to  catoh  and  re* 
claim  the  elephante  which  nightly  devastate 
his  fields.    Tne  author  relatos  many  oh^nn. 
ing  stories  of  tracking  and  shooting  rogue. 
elephante,   and   those  which  persistently 
mined  cultivated  plote  in  the  Biluga-rnngim 
Hills  and  the  Eikankote  forest,  while  he  de* 
teils  the  whole  system  of  oatehing  wild  herds 
in  kheddah»t  va  Ghittagong  and  the  Gttao 
Hills.   The  modm  operandi  is  illostrated  1^ 
maps  and  spirited  phototints,  so  tiiat  the 
reader  can  ndly  enter  into  the  charm  and 
danger  of  oIephant*catohii^  as  practised  at 
present  in  Bengal  and  Mysore  to  supply 
Government  with  beaste  of  burden. 

The  sagacity  of  the  elephant  Mr.  Sanderson 
thinks  has  been  somewhat  overrated ;  ima- 
ginative naturaliste,  from  Pliny  onwards^ 
have  given  the  Western  World  this  wrong 
impression ;  the  fox,  the  crow,  and  the 
monkey  are  the  wise  animals  of  Indian  &ble. 
Ite  good  qualities  are  its  patience,  obedience, 
and  gentleness — quae  eUam  in  homme  roro, 
says  Fliny;  fortunately  for  man  ite  vast 
strength  is  qualified  by  extreme  timidity. 
Like  other  wud  animals,  it  seldom  thinks  of 
attacking  num  in  ite  native  freedom  nnksa 
it  has  been  wounded.    The  existence  of 
white  elephants,  dear  as  these  creatares  are 
to  essayists,  is  very  doubtful.    The  King  of 
Ava  is  said  to  possess  some,  but  no  trust- 
worthy European  app(  ars  to  have  seen 
them.    The  author  has  omitted  a  trait  in 
elephant  nature — ite  long  remembrance  of 
injuries ;  concerning  which  an  Indian  civilian 
enables  us  to  give  a  better  anecdote  than 
the    traditionary  story  of   the  resentful 
animal  which  drenched  the  tfulor  with  dirty 
water.  Two  elephante,  which  had  quarrelled^ 
were  separated  for  fourteen  years  and  then 
taken  out  on  a  hunting  expedition.  They 
met  without  any  seeming  recognition  of 
each  other,  bnt  on  descending  a  slanting 
path  down  the  steep  bank  of  a  river,  the 
one  behind  on  a  sndden  made  a  plnnge 
forward  and  upset  ite  old  adversary,  nwhont, 
howdah,  guns  and  all,  into  the  river.  A 
fall-grown  elephant  probably  swims  better 
than  any  other  land  animal.    Mr.  Sanderson 
caused  a  bateh  of  seventy-nine  to  cross  the 
Ganges  and  several  of   its  large  tidal 
branches  in  November,  1875.    Dnrinf^  their 
langest  swim  tiiey  were  six  honn  without 
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toncUng  the  bottom ;  then,  reeting  on  a 
sandbank  for  a  time,  they  completed  their 
passage  in  three  hoars  more  without  any 
loss.    The  chief  damage  their  presence  in  a 
wild  state  does  to  agricnltore  is  not  so  mnoh 
the  haim  they  do  the  crops,  but  the  bar  they 
canse  to  progress  by  disconraging  the  ryots 
in  reclaiming  land  from  the  jungle.  The 
]aig«8t  elephant  Mr-.  Sanderson  measured,  out 
of  many  hundreds  which  be  has  seen,  stood 
9  feeb  10  inches  at  the  shonlder.  "Twice 
roand  an  elephant's  foot  is  bis  height  within 
one  or  two  incbea;  more  freqaentlj  it  is 
exactly  bo."   The  lai^est  which  he  shot,  a 
dangerous  rcgne-olepbant  in  the  Kikankot^ 
jangle,  was  9  feet  7  inehss  in  height  at  the 
shoulder;  26  feet  2^  inches  from  tip  of 
trunk  to  tip  of  tail;  and  its  tusks  together 
we^hed  74f  pounds.    The  tusks  are  never 
renewed  when  once  lost,  though  Jerdon 
states  that  the  first  tnsks  are  shed  before 
the  seoond  year.    The  elephant  will  lire  to 
150  years  (from  80  to  120  vears  is  the 
opinion  of  experienced  natives),  and  it  is 
not  full  grown  until  it  attains  its  twenty- 
fifth  year.    After  the  wild  animals  have 
heflBL  driven  into  the  stockade,  mahouts 
on  trained  dephants  enter  and  experience 
littie    difficolty   in   tying   the   1^  of 
the   captives.     They  are  then  led  out 
and  teuned  to  trees,  when  they  soon  be- 
oome  nibmiaaive  and  even  gentle.  Mr. 
Sanderstm  and  a  mahont  monnted  one  on 
the  sixth  day  after  bringing  her  out  of 
the  iheddah.    Elephants  are  divided  by 
the  natives  into  three  castes,  signifying 
Uiorongh-breds,  half-bred,  and  third-rates. 
A  leoomeriah  or  thoroughbred  is  the -grandest 
specimen  of  the  animal,  and  is  practically  of 
nnlindted  value  in  the  market,  2,0OOZ.  not 
bein^  an  unknown  figure  for  such  an 
elephant.    In  1835  the  price  of  elephants 
was  451.  per  head ;  tuskers  of  any  preten- 
none  are  now  worth  from  800Z.  to  1,500Z., 
and  nothing  can  be  bought  nnder  150L  The 
great  annnal  fiur  of   Son^oor  on  the 
Ganges  is  the  chief  mart  in  India  fbr  the 
sab  of  elephanta.   The  fall  strength  of  the 
Bengal  el^faant  establishment  in  the  Ix)wer 
Commissariat  Circle  is  nominally  1,000. 
Each  animal  is  expected  by  the  code  to 
carry  1,640  lbs.,  exclusive  of  attendants  and 
chains.     Each  elephant  ought  to  be  pro- 
Tided  with  at  least  800  lbs.  of  fodder  a  day, 
and  the  total  monthly  expenses  allowed  for 
a  female  of  full  size  in  the  Bengal  Commis- 
sariat D^Hutment  is  24  rupees — in  the 
Madras  Department  exactiy  doaUe.  But 
-we  moat  not  let  onr  elephant  mn  away  with 
pa;  few  things  are  more  dangerous  either 
in  reality  or  in  print.     The  above  are 
samples  of  moch  interestini^  lore  connected 
■with  thn  animal  in  ICr.  Sanderson's  book, 
which  is  indispensable  to  all  who  wish  for 
infOTmaticm  on  any  point  of  an  elephant's  life 
and  economy.    It  is  fall  of  woodcraft  and 
sporting  adventures,  and  is  written  in  a 
genial  spirit;  while  its  maps  and  illustra- 
tions are  worthy  adjuncts  of  a  work  which 
must  long  rank  as  the  standard  authority  on 
the  Indian  elephant.       M.  O.  ^7lTEINS. 


Pyramid  Facte  and  Faticiet.    By  James 

Bonwick.    (C.  Kegan  Paul  &  Co.) 
Uk.  Bohwioe  has  produced  a  vety  interest- 
ing book.   The  Great  Pyramid  of  Khnfa  or 


Cheops  has  possessed  a  fascination  fur  the 
mind  of  travellers  and  historians  from  the 
days  of  Herodotus  down  to  our  own,  when 
nnder  the  guidance  of  Mr.  John  Taylor  aud 
Prof.  Piazzi  Smyth  it  has  been  made  the 
starting-point  of  a  new  religion ;  and  the 
literature  of  which  it  has  been  the  sabject  is 
at  once  large  and  curious.  This  literature 
Mr.  Bonwick  has  conscientiously  studied, 
and  the  results  of  his  labours  are  compressed 
into  the  handy  little  volume  before  us.  He 
may  well  entitle  it  Pyramid  Facts  an  d  Fancies, . 
since  the  fiujts  connected  with  the  sepnlchre 
of  King  Cheops  have  been  almost  buried 
under  a  pile  of  fancies  aud  paradoxes  aa 
huge  as  the  pyramid  itself. 

Indeed  it  is  no  wonder  that  so  striking  a 
monument  of  the  old  world,  a  monument, 
too,  which  looms  out  of  that  grey  dawn  of 
history  from  which  modern  research  is  but 
now  lifting  the  veil,  should  excite  so  many 
strange  dreams  in  an  untrained  and  impres- 
sionable mind.    It  guards,  as  it  were,  the 
entrance  of  Egypt,  the  seat  of  the  earliest 
known  civilisation,  and  seems  to  symbolise 
the  massive  grandeur  and  venerable  mystery 
of  that  ancient  empire.  AfArt  from  theories 
which  wonid  make  it  a  revelation  comple- 
mentKcy  to  that  of  the  Bible,  or  would  turn 
the  sarcophagus  of  its  builder   into  a 
divinely-appointed  standard  of  weights  and 
measures,  the  Great  Pyramid  insjnres  us 
with  a  sense  of  the  mysterious.   It  la  one  of 
the  oldest  existing  monuments  of  civilised 
man,  and  yet  it  seems  to  overshadow  and 
contemn  fdl  the  puny  structures  of  later 
ages.  Though  not  forty  centuries,  as  Napo- 
leon said,  look  down  upon  us  from  its 
summit,  but  rather  sixty,  the  power  and 
civilisation  to  which  it  bears  witness  must 
have  exceeded  that  of  the  Egypt  of  a  subse- 
quent time,  or  even  that  of  Borne  itself. 
When  we  consider  the  culture  and  civilisa. 
tion  of  the  Old  Egyptian  Empire,  springing 
full-grown,  like  Auiena,  from  the  darkness 
of  prehistoric  time,  the  mysticism  of  Prof, 
Piazzi  Sm^h  and  his  ndlowers  appears 
almost  justified. 

But  the  vagaries  of  mystical  mathema. 
ticians  and  astronomers  are  interesting 
rather  to  the  student  of  psychology  than  to 
the  student  of  history ;  the  latter  will  pre- 
ferably turn  to  those  parts  of  Mr.  Bonwick's 
book  in  which  the  character  and  dimen- 
sions, the  history  and  fortunes  of  the  Great 
Pyramid  are  treated  with  fullness  and  ex- 
actitude. The  stones  whereof  it  is  composed 
came  from  the  granite  quarries  of  Ele- 
phantine and  Syene  and  the  alabaster  rocks 
of  the  Khalil  mountains.  The  quarry-marks 
of  Cheops  are  painted  in  red  on  the  walls  of 
the  five  upper  chambers,  and  Lepsius  dis- 
covered the  royal  name  en^ved  over  the 
doors,  where  the  cartouche  is  put  after  the 
king's  name  instead  of  around  it  as  in  later 
inscriptions.  According  to  the  Arabic  his- 
torians, the  Pyramid  was  broken  open  by 
the  Khalif  Mamun,  who  discovered 

"towards  the  top  a  chiimber,  with  a  hollow 
stone  (the  sarcophagus),  in  which  there  was  a 
statue  like  a  man  (the  mummy  case),  and  within 
it  a  man,  upon  whom  was  a  breastplate  of  gold 
set  with  jewels  ;  upon  this  breastplate  was  a  sword 
of  inestimable  price,  and  at  his  nend  a  carbuncle 
of  the  biffuess  of  an  shining  like  tbe  light  of 
day ;  and  upon  him  were  chancters  writ  with  a 
pen,  which  no  man  understood." 


Though  this  account  is  given  by  a  credible 
contemjDorary,  Ibn  Abd  al-Hakm,  it  is 
doubted  by  De  Sacy  and  others,  who  think 
that  the  Pyramid  was  opened  before  the 
journey  of  Mamtin  in  Egypt.  It  has  even 
been  doubted  whether  the  pyramid  was  cased 
in  marble,  as  Herodotus  expressly  states, 
though  Colonel  Vyse  discovered  two  of  the 
casing-stones,  and  certainly  the  sto^  that 
the  mosque  of  Hassan  was  built  by  &dadin 
with  the  stones  he  had  removed  from  it  is 
open  to  (»iticiBm.  The  other  pyramids, 
however,  have  been  coated  with  granite  and 
marble,  while  Helik-iJizir  in  1196  tried  to 
stnp  the  third  pyramid,  and  Mehemet  Ali 
succeeded  in  getting  some  of  the  marble 
casing  of  a  Dashilr  pyramid.  It  was  only 
under  Turkish  rule  that  the  pyramids  were 
left  in  peace.   Aa  Mr.  Bonwick  says : — 

"  It  has  been  the  habit  to  abuse  the  Turk  for  the 
ruin  of  ruins  in  £^gypt  History  does  not  sah- 
stantiate  the  charge.  The  cultured  Semitic  race, 
the  Saracena,  are  more  open  to  the  reproof.  Turki^ 
pashas  have  ruled  unce  "Western  European  tra- 
vellers visited  the  Nile ;  and  not  until  the  days  of 
Mehemet  Ali,  of  the  European  Albanian  race, 
were  these  devastations  known  to  any  extrat. 
Mr.  QliddoD  declares  that '  until  1620  little  iuiuiy 
had  been  dme  to  ihe  rains.'  And  this  VandaliBm 
has  followed  the  piesumed  law  of  prognss.  Tha 
cnuhinr  of  these  glorious  tn^phies  of  UMnent  dvil- 
isation  has  been  in  accordance  with  Wettem  ideaa. 
Money  was  to  be  made.  Money  must  be  made. 
Money  can  be  made  by  the  breaking  up  of  temples, 
and  ^6  using  of  their  stones  for  augar^&cttnies. 
And  the  progreauve  and  much-extolled  padia 
broke  up  the  temples  and  rused  the  sogai^ 
houses," 

Under  Mariette  Bey  and  the  present  Khedive 
a  better  state  of  things  has  at  last  been  in- 
angnrated,  and  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  wholesale  spoliation  of 
Egyptian  antiquities  by  the  barbarians  of 
Western  Europe. 

Mr.  Bonwick's  sympathies  are  not  wholly 
antiquarian,  and  it  is  clear  that  he  takesi 
keen  interest  in  the  condition  of  the  de- 
scendants of  the  men  who  reared  the  Great 
Pyramid: — 

"Again  and  again,"  he  tails  ua,  has  he  "heard 
the  wish  expressed  that  the  English,  and  not  the 
Khedive,  ruled  in  the  land."  *'  Egypt  under  the 
E^lish,"  he  adds,  "would  recover  its  lost 
dominion.  In  India,  we  have  learned,  at  Uaty 
and  to  some  appreciable  extent,  how  to  govern 
native  races.  The  Turks  in  400  years  made  small 
progress  in  the  work.  We  have  bad  hut  200 
years  to  Isam  the  leason,  and  have,  according  to 
some,  made  little  advance.  While  condemning 
the  Turk  for  despising  the  mmple  fellah  of  Egypt, 
the  wily  Greek,  and  the  stofid  Bulgarian,  it  is 
not  fbr  u8  to  throw  the  stone  while  ouz  Christian 
uid  educated  coantrymen  in  India  eall  high-elsfli 
^ahmina  and  other  refined  Hindoos  br  l£e  C(nH 
tem^tnoos  name  of  Niggtrt.  It  marks  no  more 
conciliatory  polu^." 

A.  H.  Satce. 


Celtic  Scotland :  a  History  of  Ancient  AVian. 
By  William  F.  Skene.  Volume  II.— 
Church  and  Culture.  (Edinburgh  : 
Douglas.) 

Unlike  the  majority  of  historians,  Mr. 
Skene  has  his  subject  well  in  band  before 
he  b^ns  to  print,  and  he  is  able  therefore 
to  send  through  tho  press  in  rapid  succes- 
sion the  volumes  of  bis  Celtic  Scotland.  Bis 
dai  qui  eito  dat :  and  ye^^if  we  were,  obliged 
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to  wait  mach  longer  for  their  appearance, 
•we  Bhould  be  too  gratefal  for  the  boon  to 
mnrmar  at  the  delay. 

In  the  present  Tomme,  the  second  of  the 
aeries,  Mr.  Skene  gives  ns  the  annola  of  the 
Celtic  Ghnrch  in  Scotland.  Ho  brings  to 
the  consideration  of  his  subjectathoroaghly 
UQprejadiced  mind.  Many  persons  have 
endeavonred  to  write  history  backwards  to 
give  digolby  to  the  extravagances  of  modern 
religions  parties,  instead  of  deducing  it  in 
honest  sequence  of  facts  from  the  beginning. 
Jamieson  B  JSuiory  of  ike  Cvldeea  is  a  speci- 
men of  this  dau  of  literary  imposture. 
Hr.  Skene  is  saperior  to  folly  of  thia  kind. 
"Bb  has  waited  nntil  every  sonrce  of  inform- 
ation seems  to  have  been  exhausted,  and 
then  he  gives  as  the  reaalt  of  his  investiga- 
tions in  a  calm  and  carefally-weighed  nar- 
rative. 

It  is  now  generally  agreed  that  the 
Romano-British  Christianity  was  of  the 
most  feeble  d^cription.  The  fate  Mr.  Haddan 
did  mnch  to  destroy  the  old  traditionary 
belief  in  its  importance,  £at  the  list  of  the 
reliofl  of  that  period  which  he  gives  in  his 
edition  of  the  OonciUa  is  far  too  large.  The 
ocoasional  oocnrrenoe  of  small  ol^eots 
stamped  willi  the  aaored  monogrun  is  all 
that  can  justly  be  relied  upon.  Of  course 
there  were  loshops  in  the  chief  Roman 
cities,  York,  liondtm,  and  Lincoln  (not 
Caerleon,  as  Mr.  Had^n  affirms),  and  these 
woald  have  congregations  more  or  less 
large,  bat  they  have  left  next  to  nothing 
behind  them.  Into  the  evidences  which 
bear  apon  the  general  sabjeot  we  cannot 
eater.  We  can  only  dwell,  and  that  for  a 
very  brief  space,  upon  the  history  of  tix&t 
part  of  our  island  with  which  the  name  and 
the  researches  Mr.  Skene  are  so  honour, 
ably  connected. 

At  the  olose  of  the  fourth  century  the 
mission  of  Ninian  into  Galloway  was  the 
first  flash  <^  l^t  tiiroogh  the  ^kness  of 
the  North.  He  seuns  to  have  been  an 
emissary  from  St.  Martin  of  Tonrs,  from 
whom  we  Celtic  Chnrch  reoeived  so  much 
of  its  early  discipline  and  training.  The 
home  of  St.  Martin  was  as  mnch  an  object 
of  veneration  to  the  Celts  as  the  monastery 
of  St.  Andrew  upon  the  Coelian  hill  was 
to  the  missionaries  of  Gregory  and  their 
descendants.  At  Whithorn,  the  Oandida 
Casa  of  Bede,  Ninian  endeavoured  to  set  up 
a  missionary  college  after  the  fashion  of  bis 
model  in  France.  But  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  inflnence  of  the  teaching 
and  edncational  establishment  of  I^inian  died 
gradually  away. 

The  next  great,  indeed  the  greatest,  mis. 
sionazy  effort  in  Scotland  was  made  in  the 
sixth  century  by  a  party  of  Irishmen,  of 
whom  Golumha  was  the  chief.  The  poet 
and  the  scholar  in  every  age  have  been 
delighted  to  dwell  apoa  the  fervonr  and  the 
successes  of  the  little  family  of  religious 
lieroes  which  found  a  home  at  lona,  and 
spread  the  name  of  that  sanctuary  into 
every  nook  and  comer  of  Northern  Europe. 
The  ancient  biographies  of  Columba  are 
Irorks  of 'the  highest  interest,  especially 
that  from  the  pen  of  Adamnan,  the  repro- 
duction of  which  in  recent  years  by  Sr. 
Rees  is  one  of  the  ablest  historical  efforts  of 
the  present  oentary.   For  Mr.  Skeno  the 


life  and  the  labours  of  G<^nmba  have  an 
evident  charm.  To  the  investigations  of  his 
predecessors  in  the  same  field  he  has  added, 
what  we  did  not  possess  before,  a  minute 
topographical  description  of  lona  and  the 
islands  which  lie  near  it,  and  he  is  thns 
enabled  to  explain  many  an  historical 
allusion  which  was  previously  obscure,  and 
to  ascertain  the  sites  of  places  which  have 
been  hitherto  unknown.  Mr.  Skene's  chap- 
ters on  lona  are  the  most  instructive  parts 
of  his  volume.  The  religious  system  which 
had  its  centre  in  that  island  bade  &ir  at  one 
time  to  extend  far  and  wide,  bat  it  found  a 
most  formidable  adversary  in  the  Chnrch  of 
Rome.  Wilfrid  first  rolled  it  back  from 
Northombria,  and  by  slow  degrees  the  creed 
of  Columba  £^ed  away  even  in  the  island  on 
which  he  lived  and  died. 

In  the   eighth  century  the  Columban 
Church  received  its  death-blow.  There  were 
two  weapons  which  inflicted  the  wound  on 
the  monastic  principle  which  was  its  charac- 
teristic.   The  first  was  the  influence  of  the 
secular  clergy  whom  the  Roman  Church  had 
always  recognised  as  properly  co-existent 
with  monachiam.    Wilfrid  first  impressed 
this  on  the  Northumbrians,  and  within  a 
generation  after  his  decease  Oeolfrid,  Abbot 
of  JaiTOW,  drove  the  wedge  home,  and  suc- 
ceeded as  well  with  Neotan,  king  of  the 
Piots,  as  Wilfrid  had  done  in  the  beginning 
of  his  career  with  Oswiu  of  Northnmbria. 
The  other  principle  which  helped  to  destroy 
the  monastic  life  of  the  old  Columban 
Chnrch  was  asceticism.    The  number  of 
those  increased  for  whom  the  monastery  was 
insufficient  in  discipline  as  well  as  seclusion. 
These  were  known  by  the  name  of  Ceile  de, 
who  are  now  believed  to  be  unconnected 
with  the  system  of  Columba.    Under  the 
combined  influence  of  the  secular  clergy  and 
Gie  ascetics,  the  northern  monasteries  came 
into  an  evil  case ;  they  were  secularised,  as 
Bede  8a3rs  in  his  well-known  letter  to 
Egbert,  and  the  seats  of  irreligion  and 
licence.  To  remedy  these  abuses  the  Church 
of  Rome  tried  to  provide  a  cure  in  the  in- 
stitution  of  the  order  of  secular  canons, 
which  probably  came  into  vogue  in  the 
North  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries. 
The  remedy,  however,  was  of  a  very  doubt- 
ful nature.    As  the  Columban  monks  left 
their  monasteries,  their  places  were  filled  by 
parties  of  these  ascetics,  who,  together  witi 
the  secular  clergy,  were  brought  nnder  the 
semblance  at  least  of  a  monastic  rale.  To 
them  the  name  of  Culdees  was  generally 
applied.   Bat  the  old  family  and  tribal  in- 
fluences of  the  preceding  system  were  not 
easily  thrown  o^  and  by  degrees  monastic 
life  sank  still  lower  than  before.  Clerical 
marriage,  hereditary  succession,  lay  abbots 
and  officers  of  the  Chnrch,  the  secularisation 
of  Church  property,  these  were  a  few  of  the 
results  of  a  system  which  spread  into  Bug- 
land  as  welt  as  through  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, and  became  so  deep-rooted  and  popular 
that  the  effects  of  it  can  be  traced  in  Eng- 
land in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.    The  state 
of  the  Scottish  Chnrch  before  a  reformer 
came  to  it  was  lamentable  indeed. 

The  reformer  was  practically  Margaret, 
the  sainted  queen  of  Malcolm  III.,  and  an 
English  princess  by  birth.    She  brought  to 


her  adopted  country  the  infliwnce  of  herself, 
and  Edgar,  David,  and  Alexander  her  sons. 
She  possessed  not  only  a  personal  piety  of 
the  rarest  order,  but  also  that  love  of  disci- 
pline which  was  native  to  her  father's  house. 
The  old  tribal  system  gave  way  to  parishes 
and  diocesan  episcopucy ;  the  religions  orders 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  establish- 
ment of  monasteries  for  them  to  oconpy, 
broke  np  the  inflnence  of  the  old  Celtic 
Church ;  and  by  degrees  the  existing  houses 
of  religion  were  obliged  to  conform  to  the 
new  ideas,  and  r^nlar  canotis  took  the  place 
of  the  old  Culdees.   The  first  dzalt  of 
Austin,  or  regulsr,  canons  was  brought  into 
Scotland  in  1115  from  Nostell  in  Torksbire 
and  placed  at  n^al  Scone,  and  it  became  the 
fashion  to  recreate  the  ecclesiastical  as  well 
as  the  civil  institutions  of  Scotland  after 
English  modela.  York  had  but  little  say  in 
these  re-arrangements,  owing  to  her  oft- 
repeated  claim  of  metropolitical  supre- 
macy ;  but  it  is  observable  that  a  prior 
of  Ihirham,  a  monk  of  Canterbury,  and  an 
Austin  canon  from  Nostell  occupied  in  suc- 
cession thb  great  see  of  St.  Andrews.  The 
chapter  of  Salisbury  became  the  model  ot 
the  new  body  which  took  possession  of  the 
church  of  Qlasgo  w,  while  the  bhnroh  of  Moray 
went  to  lancobi  for  the  same  purpose. 
Scotland  soon  became  divided  into  ten 
bishoprics,  all  drawn  np  in  their  cmitolax' 
and  diocesan  arrangements  upon  the  English 
plan;  and  a  system  of  refoonding  the  old 
monasteries,  with  the   creation  of  others 
upon  new  sites,  made  the  revolution  com- 
plete, and  threw  over  Scotland  the  Roman 
organisation  with  all  its  intricate  network. 
The  great  promoter  of  the  new  monastic 
system  in  Scotland  was  David  I.    Bat  in 
what  did  he  not  excel  ?    And  he  owed  his 
success  not  more  to  his  maternal  training 
than  to  the  wise  lessons  which  he  had 
learned  in  his  youth  daring  lus  residence  at 
the  English  Court,  acting  as  thev  did  npon 
an  energeti?  and  thoughtful  mind.   A  care- 
fnUy-drawn  historical  stndv  of  the  life  <^ 
David  I.  and  his  son  Henry  iiom  a  competent 
pen,  such  as  that  of  Mr.  8l»n^  would  be  a 
very  acceptable  work. 

To  thank  Mr.  Skene  for  a  work  like  this 
might  almost  savour  of  impertinence.  It 
stands  alone  in  a  field  of  labour  in  which 
others  have  not  been  idle.  We  trust  that 
he  may  be  spared  to  complete  the  remaining 
portion  of  his  undertaking.  Death  has  been 
so  busy  of  late  years  among  the  Scottish 
antiquaries  of  renown  that  we  cling  with  a 
kind  of  filial  regard  to  the  very  few  that  re- 
mam  to  ns ;  and  of  these  Mr.  Skene  is  the 
chi^.  J.  Raine. 


Diplomaiie  SJeetokea.    By  "An  Outsider." 
I.  Count  Beust    (B.  Bentley.) 

Thebe  must  be  a  good  deal  of  the  "  lues 
Boswelliana"  about  the  nature  of  "An 
Outsider,"  and  it  has  shown  itself  very 
freely  in  his  sketch  of  Count  Beust's  career, 
which  stretches  over  the  past  thirty  years  of 
diplomatic  history.  The  idea  conveyed  is 
that  almost  every  measnre  that  has  been 
taken  for  the  preservation  of  the  balance  of 
power  in  Enrepe  during  this  period  and  has 


 ^  ^  ^  ^   tamed  ont  suecessfnlly  has  been,  sa^ested, 
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that  nearly  eyerj  mmecessary  war,  nearly 
evety  political  Jiasco,  has  been  cansed  by 
disregard  of  his  adrico,  or  the  adoption  of  a 
policy  contrary  to  his  principles.    He  saved 
Saxony:  he resnscitated  Anstria :  he  strongly 
opposed  the    Crimean    war:    under  his 
leaderabip  Prussia  might  hare  lain  down 
with  the  Band,  and  Eastern  Grermany  have 
rested  in  the  aecarity  of  idyllic  peace. 
Finally,  the  total  Eastern  Qo^tion  might 
have  mea  solved  as  a  narsery  riddle ! 
Without  concarring  in  these  sentiments,  we 
Teco^isQ  OUT  Ambassador  from  Vienna  as 
a  distingaidied  diplomatist.  The  present 
memoir  commences  with  his  arrival  at  nearly 
the  topmost  rang  of  the  ladder,  mentioning 
DO  fiwts  regarding  his  family  or  education,  a 
word  respeeting  which  may  not  be  oat  of 
place  h«re.    He  was  bom  at  Dresden  in 
1809t  the  younger  brother  of  Vicomte  de 
Benst,  a  ^stinguished  authority  on  geo- 
logy and  mineralogy.      Leaving  physical 
scieuce  to  his  Jrere  atne,  the  Count  took  to 
politics.  .  He  received  his  university  edaca- 
Uon  at  Gottingen.  and  Leipsio  and  was  a 
pupil  of  Heeren, '  from  whom  he  probably 
imbibed  much  of  hia  theory  d  the  European 
"  States-system." 
He  qniaJy  rase  through  the  junior  ranks 
 r,  and"  after  being  ac<a-edit«d  to 


of 


Xiondon  in  1846  and  to  Berlin  in  1848,  we 
find  him  in  1849  At  the  head  of  the  8azan 
Foreign  Offico.  Count .  Beast's  policy  has 
always  been  tiioronghly  German.  He  was 
the  advocate  of  the  "Trias"  Qovemment, 
and  foremost  in  prompting  the  terms  of  the 
Bamberg  "Identical  Notes  "  in  1854,  stipu- 
lating that  the  Bund  in  its  entirety  shoald 
be  associated  in  any  steps  taken  for  the 
joint  govenunent  of  Prussia,  Austria,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Fatherland.  He  has  ever 
proved  the  ohampion  of  the  smaller  States 
against  absorption,  in  Pnusia,  and  this  has 
brought  him  into  constant  oolliaion  with 
Prince  Bismarck. 

We  mnst  take  exception  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  Count  is  here  glorified  at  the  ex. 
penae  of  others,  and  to  the  amount  ofanimua 
and  political  raucopr  with  which  his  oppo- 
nents are  assailed.  We  do  not  think  that  he 
came  well  out  of  the  Danish  Question.  As 
representative  of  the  Band  in  the  London 
Conference,  he  was  instrumental  in  de- 
priving Denmark  of  Schleswig-Holstein, 
thinking  little  that,  as  the  event  proved, 
Prussia,  and  not  the  Dake  of  Augastenburg, 
would  obtain  possession  of  thi  territory. 
But  of  course  the.  fault .  in  this,  as  in  every 
other  mistake,  lay  with  others  !  The  late 
Earl  BrQBsell  was— well,  Goaut  Beast  said 
of  him  on  one  occasion  that  his  offensive 
language  "  eq^nalled  Uie  levity  of  his  asser- 
tions ;  that  his  total  ignorance  of  what  was 
gmng  on  in  Germany  was  coupled  with 
uireats  no  one  feared,  Sco. ;  and  "  An  Out- 
sider," speaking  of  the  despatch  in  which 
these  words  occur,  testifies  to  many  other 
like  dooaments  "  with  which  he  has  en- 
riched the  archives  of  onr  Foreign  Office,' 
regardless  for  the  great  and  glorioas  tradi- 
tions of  the  past,"  and  accuses  him  "  of  only 
trying  his  martial  ardour  with  States  unable 
to  defend  Uiemselves  and  of  collecting  re- 
baflb  from  anyone  not  iaoUned  to  stand 
Bonssnie.'*  Nearer  home,  we  seem  to  find- 
that  German  itatesmen  who  oppmed  the 


great  Saxon  were  reckless,  ill-advised,  or 
mad !  Keither  Count  Buol  nor  Count 
Bechbeig  seem  ever  to  have  done  a 
wise  thing  or  even  said  one.  The  merits 
of  other  contemporary  statesmen  are  simi- 
larly disregarded  or  contemned. 

Well,  spite  of  Count  Beust,  the  Bund  fell : 
his  own  dismissal  was  ^e  price  of  Saxony's 
very  existence ;  but  it  is  at  this  crisis,  ac- 
cordiag  to  our  opinion,  that  the  brighter 
part  of  his  career  began.  He  has  been  the 
mainspring  of  the  machinery  by  which 
Austria  has  onoe  more  been  raised  to  a  first- 
rate  Power,  Mid  the  wisdom  of  his  adminis- 
tration of  that  empire  between  1866  and 
1872  would  alone  place  him  among  the 
ranks  of  notable  statesmen.  Much  is 
said  regarding  Count  Beast's  commanica- 
tions  with  Napoleon  III,  The  first  order 
given  to  the  new  Emperor  came  from  the 
Saxon  Court,  and  although  there  appears  to 
be  no  foundation  for  the  rumour  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  secret  Franco- Austrian  treaty  of 
alliance,  it  is  oertain  that  the  French 
Government  received  mach  good  advice 
and  wise  caution  from  Count  Beast  prior  to 
the  war  with  Prussia. 

With  respect  to  the  Eastern  Question, 
Count  Beust's  programme  points  to  a  collec- 
tive tutela^  of  Torkey  by  all  the  Powers, 
the  supervision  bein^  delegated  to  combined 
action  and  not  to  mdividual  interference. 
Perhaps  the  praoUoal  value  of  this  theory 
will  some  day  be  investigated.  Meanwhile 
let  it  rest. 

The  most  interesting  portion  of  the  work 
is  the  notes  and  personal  anecdotes  scattered 
through  the  volume.  They  are  well  worth 
reading,  and  mnst  be  the  result  of  much 
knowledge  and  experience.  There  are  a  few 
slipg,  eit£er  o^  the  author  or  printer— such 
as  the  mis-spelling  in  the  names  Lord 
Beaoonfield  and  Sir  A.  Mallet ;  and  we  are 
oertain  that  no  desmtch  of  Prince  Gortcha- 
koffof  May  15, 1827,  was  ever  sent  to  Prince 
Wolkonsky  to  be  read  to  Baron  Beust.  Has 
not  the  adjective  "  Napoleonian  '*  a  queer 

sound?  T,  W.  CRiWLBT. 


KBW  KOTXLfl. 


Seoich  I^s.   By  Sarah  letter,  Author  .of 
"A   Garden  of  Women."    Two  Vols. 

(Smith,  Elder  A  Co.) 
Freda.    By  the  Author  of  "  Mrs.  Jeming- 

ham's  Journal."  Three  Vols.  (Bentley.) 
Vernay  Court.  An  Irish  Novel,  in  Two  Vols. 

By  M.  Nethercott.  (IlemiDgton.) 

Thi  first  of  ^ese  novels  is  made  np  of  two 
charming  tales,  one  of  which  has  appeared 
so  lately  in  the  Oomhill  that  we  need  only 
refer  to  it  as  a  telling  corrective  of  the 
fanatical  craze  of  Scotch  Idrk-folk  and  Dis- 
senters against  the  stage.  Ministers  or  lay- 
people  who  still  retain  a  scrapie  as  to  visit- 
ing the  theatre  may  find  their  consciences 
made  easier  by  the  perasal  of  *'  the  Rev. 
Adam  Cameron's  Visit  to  London."  There 
is  more  of  mystery  and  incident  in  "  The 
Principal  of  St.  Ninian's,"  which  nnveUs 
graphically,  and  by  stages,  the  skeleton  long 
hidden  from  the  prying  e^es  of  the  Profes- 
sors and  Sonatas  Aoadenuons  of  that  typical 
Scotch  Universi^,  in  the  onpboard  <»  its 
corpulent,  rosy,  unposing-lookmg  Primnpal 


Graham.  The  jealousy  of  canny  elders 
and  rivals  finds  a  mouthpiece  in  the 
outspoken,  Ossianic,  revolutionary  pro- 
fessor of  belles  leitret,  Neil  Colqnhoun,  a 
cadet  of  a  Highland  family,  diametrically 
opposite  in  views  to  the  old-fashioned  Frin. 
cipal,  who  in  virtue  of  his  lairdship  of  the 
estate  of  Inch,  as  well  as  his  cellulate 
pre-eminence,  was  in  decided  antagonism 
to  the  popular  party.  At  home  the 
Principal  has  an  aiUng,  delioate  wife, 
who  finds  no  consolation  for  the  em- 
barkation of  her  three  sons  on  the  sea  of 
bosy  lifb  in  the  addition  to  her  household 
of  a  rather  silly  brnnett^  a  xueoe  of  her 
husband's,  Ptenel  Lingham.  But  she  de* 
velops  a  keen  and  unwonted  interest  in  a 
new  mistress  of  the  St.  Ninian's  Infant  and 
Sewing  School,  a  Highland  lassie,  by  name 
Margaret  Grraham.  The  mjrstery  of  the  tale 
centres  in  this  heroine,  who  when  Principal 
Graham  is  brought  to  bay  by  his  accusers 
and  subordinates,  proves  to  be  the  daughter 
he  had  feared  to  own,  not  the  niece  he  had 
wronged,  by  a  misty  -  manner  {"  misde- 
meanour") against  the  law  of  the  Chnrch, 
as  his  servant  Chirsty  calls  it ;  but  who  vin- 
dicates her  parentage  and  gains  the  hand  of 
ttie  conciliated  opponent  m  her  sire,  Neil 
Colquhonn,  her  possession  of  the  conrase 
axtd  true  womanhood  of  the  Principars 
mother.  The  tale  is  told  with  a  natural 
pathos,  much  force  of  delineation  of  obarac- 
ter,  and  decided  sparkles  of  wit  and  hnmour. 

Those  who  have  read  the  stories  of  the 
Bunatoay,  Miss  Sitehcock's  Wedding  Draw, 
and  the  Very  Young  Oouple,  and  the  stir- 
ring poem  of  Harry,  will  be  prei«ired  for  a 
suspicion  of  fastness  in  the  heroine  of  the 
novel  of  Freda.  And  not  without  caus^. 
The  author,  had  she  prefaced  her  new  novel, 
would  doubtless  have  shown  that  she  strove 
to  delineate  a  true  and  pure-minded  wcmian, 
who,  set  in  the  midst  of  trials  and  traps  to 
the  oondoot  which  the  standard  of  puri^ 
requires,  and  the  element  of  "sensation 
imperils,  manages  to  steer  clear  of  shoals, 
and  sornurant  all  impediments  to  onso- 
phistieated  innocence.  "To  the  pure  all 
things  are  pure,"  and  the  author  of  Mrs, 
Jemingluim.^8  Journal  is  one  of  the  most 
honest  and  enthusiastic  preachers  of  this 
text  with  whom  we  are  acquainted.  Our 
only  fear  is  whether  editors  and  critics  who 
know  the  world  throagh  a  hard,  strong 
ghtiss,  will  have  patience  to  follow  the  ad- 
ventures of  the  heroine  without  flinging 
away  the  book  unfinished.  Scarcely  more 
than  a  girl,  but  one  of  rare  beauty,  versa- 
tility, and  wilfnlness,  she  drops  down  as 
from  the  clouds  at  a  &rmhoase  where  she 
had  Bojonnied  in  younger  days,  to  astonish 
her  hostess  Letty,  and  to  masc[aerade  at 
milking  the  cows,  feeding  the  chickens,  and 
shelling  the  peas,  with  such  snccess  that 
Vicar  Underwood  believes  her  to  be  the 
new  maid-of-all-work ;  and  when  circum- 
stances bring  about  her  loan,  as  a  sort  of 
help,  to  his  invalid  sister  at  the  vicarage, 
he  is  so  bewitched  that  he  hazards  an  oner 
of  marriage  only  to  learn  that  she  is  a  wife 
already,  and  a  wife  who  has  run  away  from 
her  husband.  It  torns  out  to  have  been  a 
hasty  love- at-first- sight  match,  coacladed 
befiire  Freda  knew  her  own  mind,  and  one 
which  her  proud  and  unyielding  husband, 
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Lionel  Fane,  so  far  repenta  of,  after  Freda 
has  left  him,  that  he  determines  to  cut  short 
his  matrimonial  experiences  by  emigration 
solus.  Freda  is  placed  on  a  liberal  allow- 
ance, and  uses  her  longed-for  freedom  to  go 
as  a  parlour-boarder  to  a  Bchool  at  Clapham, 
where  on  her  eighteenth  birthday  she  learns 
that  she  is  a  widovr.  Her  hnslHtnd's  death 
by  a  £bAI  from  his  horse  is  reported  from  the 
colonies,  and  the  family  solicitor  informs  her 
that  \ij  a  will  made  directly  after  his  mar- 
riage she  sacceeds  to  3,000Z.  per  annnm. 
Strange  to  say,  thongh  her  dislike  to  the 
deceased  was  ineflfaoeable,  she  is  in  no  harry 
to  repair  her  first  mistake  by  a  more  con- 
gflnial  alliance.  Engaging  a  Miss  Bell,  or 
Gorabel,  the  English  teacher  at  the  school, 
as  a  compaoion,  she  goes  to  her  only  kins- 
folk in  Jamaica,  and  having  there  closed  her 
ancle's  eyes,  returns  in  a  year  to  England, 
where  she  is  paragon  of  beauty  at  a  western 
watering-place,  beset  by  suitors  whom  she 
does  not  care  for,  and  pursued  by  a  mysteri- 
ous Mr.  Perciral,  whose  antecedents  no  one 
knows.  But  a  crush  at  the  railway  station 
disarranges  FerciTal's  false  beard,  and  re 
veals  that  under  his  red  wig  and  bushy  red 
whiskers  he  has  black  hair.  He  is,  in  short, 
Lionel  Fane,  only  killed  by  report,  and  at- 
tracted home  to  linger  on  the  track  of  one 
be  cannot  forget,  and  to  re-enact  Enoch 
Arden  with  better  results  and  happier.  The 
novel  of  Freda  will  be  rariously  judged.  It 
is  clever,  amnsing,  genuinely  in  earnest. 
Some  of  the  unsophisfcioated  heroine's  ipse 
dixits  are  really  philosophical  saw^  without 
her  knowing  it.  There  is  life  and  stir  in 
every  chapt^  through  the  succession  of  in- 
cident and  adventure ;  and  the  little  soncrs 
which  Freda  trills  in  the  first  rtUvme  are,  m 
one  word,  delicious. 

Vemey  Court  is  a  novel  which  only  de- 
serves notice  with  a  view  to  contrasting 
the  character  of  the  wilfnl  and  ill-fated 
Catherine  Vemey  therein  with  the  heroine 
of  our  last  novel.  In  this  case  the  very 
spirit  of  fiirtation  and  fickleness  tempts  a 
Bprite*like  and  beantifal  girl  to  irifle  with 
two  lovers,  until  her  tyrannical  &tlier  is  pro- 
voked to  apply  to  her  the  same  coercion  and 
imprisonment  as  had  been  the  cause  of  her 
mother's  madness  and  death.  There  is  a 
graphic  touch  in  the  burning  of  Verney 
Court  and  the  apparition  of  the  incarcerated 
and  ill-fated  Catherine  amid  the  flames. 
But  the  whole  story  is  too  melodramatic; 
too  full  of  villains,  rakes,  and  venal "  sizars," 
which  last  class  the  author  evidently  thinks 
is  capable  of  forgery,  poisoning,  to  say  no- 
thing of  lies,  robbery,  and  arson,  at  the 
lowest  prices.     Vemey  Court  may  be  an 

Irish  novel,"  bat  l^e  memory  of  Lever, 
Carleton,  and  others,  forbids  the  statement. 

Jaues  Davibs. 


CITBBEin  LITJULATUBE. 


The  Works  of  Robert  Sums.  Vol.  11.  and  III. 
Poetiy.  (Ettinbargh:  Fatenon.)  This  edition, 
hy  &r  the  best  that  has  vet  appeared,  proceeds 
Bfitis&ctotily.  The  flecond  volume  eoutaiuB  194 
compoeitious,  beginning  with  "  The  Brigs  of 
A^rJ"  1786,  and  ending  with  «  The  Posie,"  1701. 
Eight  of  them  are  marked  with  the  asterisk,  which 
denotes  their  heioff  new,  or  to  a  great  extent  new, 
in  this  edition.  Thete  are  three  steel-wigtaTiDgs, 
chiefly  the  full-length  porbut  of  Boms  by  Ala- 


ander  Nasmjth,  which  gives  less  spirit  and  im- 
portHDce  to  the  poet's  countenance  than  we  find 
in  some  other  liKeneBses ;  also  two  &c8imUee  of 
handwriting.  The  details  of  incident  preceding 
Duma's  visit  to  Edinburgh  are  carefully  brought 
out  in  the  first  "introductoir  note  "  of  the  volume; 
and  the  like  maj  be  sud  of  the  remarks  upon  the 
antorotu  poem  "  The  Gowden  Locks  of  Anna." 
The  poem  named  "  A  Prayer  for  Mary  "  is  ex- 
cluded, as  DOW  known  to  be  not  by  Bums. 
(Jenerally  we  have  little  but  praise  to  give  to  the 
annotations  and  elucidations.  Of  course,  how- 
ever, an  exception  will  occasionally  occur:  and 
we  find  one  such  with  regard  to  the  versea  "  How 
long  and  dreary  is  the  sight."  Here  the  editor 
inrtulifes  in  what  we  should  call  fussy  hyper- 
criticism  with  regard  to  the  quatrain^ 
"  How  slow  ye  move,  ye  heavy  hoon. 

As  ye  wett  Bad  and  weary  1 
It  wris  na  sae  ye  glinted  by 

When  I  was  wi  my  dearie ! " 

We  shall  persist  in  conudering  this  the  right 
accentual  course  of  the  second  couplet ;  and  we 
regard  the  change  now  introduced  as  a  bit  of 
prosaic,  and  therefore  perverse,  parUcularity.  The 
editor  lays  it  down  that  a  dash  or  pause  must  be 
introduced  after  the  word  "  sae,"  uins  giving  to 
the  whole  sentence  the  extrarpreciae  meaning,  "  It 
used  not  to  be  so :  on  the  contrary,  when  I  was 
with  my  dear,  ye  glinted  by,  instead  of  lingering 
by."  Burns  cleany  (to  our  apprehension)  dis- 
regards such  diseriminatiTe  verbal  minutiae,  and 
says  in  one  clause,  as  a  poet  would  say,  "  It  was 
not  thus  slowl;^  and  wearily  that  ye  glinted  by 
when  I  was  with  my  dear."  Bums  is  the  lost 
poet  to  whom  a  grammarian-like  preeision  of 
speech  riiould  be  aaeribed,  or  on  whom  it  should 
be  imposed  as  a  substitute  for  first-hand  lyrical 
impulse.  Vol.  iii.,  which  appeared  after  we  had 
already  written  about  voL  ii.,  brings  tiie  poetical 
section  of  the  edition  to  a  close;  the  pioae  re- 
mains to  be  published. 

Poetry  of  Amerioai  SUeotians /rem  Otu  Hwi- 
dred  American  Poets  from  1776  to  1876.  With 
an  Introdaetoiy  Review  oi  Oolonisl  Poetrv,  and 
some  Sperimens  of  Negro  Melody.  By  W.  J. 
Linton.  (Bell  and  Sons.)  This  neat  volume  of 
nearly  400  pages  wiU  w  a  considerable  boon 
to  miscellaneous  readers  of  poetiy :  they  will  learn 
here — with  more  approach  to  completeness  than 
from  any  other  readily  acceeaible  source — what  the 
last  century  of  American  poetry  conriats  of.  To 
say  that  the  thin^  thus  brought  to  the  reader's 
knowledge  is  a  thmg  of  beauty  and  a  joy  for  ever 
is  not,  however,  our  intention :  we  must  confess 
that  the  great  mNority  of  the  volume  appears  to 
us  mediocre,  and  not  strictly  deserving  of  the 
name  poetry.  Mr.  Linton  has  drawn  frMly  iqion 
Stoddard's  re-edition^  1876,  of  Griawold's  Poets 
and  Poetry  of  Ammea :  about  138  of  the  pieces 
in  the  preeent  vtdume  oome  from  'tiiat  and  pre- 
vious seleetiona,^  and  Mr.  linton  makes  up  a  total 
of  266.  He  avoids  reli^oua  poems,  and  (most  pro- 
perly) excludes  extracts  from  long  compositions. 
A  woodcut  portrait  of  Whitman,  taken  from  a 
photograph,  forms  the  frontispiece,  and  indicates 
Mr.  Lmton's  sympathy  with  that  poet :  he  is  also 
a  declared  admirer  of  the  serious  poems  of  Lowell, 
The  Review  of  Colonial  Poetiy  forms  a  very 
agreeable  notioe,  and  a  page  of  autographs  of 
some  of  the  more  celebrated  authors  is  given. 
Mr.  Linton  does  not  supply  a  very  large  nnmber 
of  sperimena  of  any  individual  writOT;  for  in- 
stance, there  are  but  ten  of  so  leading  ui  author 
as  Bryant,  one  of  Halleck,  seven  of  Emerson,  tan 
of  Longfellow,  ten  of  Whittier,  five  of  Wendell 
Holmes,  four  of  Edgar  Poe  (not  including  his 
masterpiece,  For  ^nim),  eleven  of  Lovrell,  two 
of  Hioreao,  eight  of  Whitman,  two  of  Lelaud, 
five  of  Stoddard,  fire  of  Bayaid  Ta^or,  &nr  of 
Stedman,  three  of  Aldrich,  three  of  Bret  I^ute, 
one  of  Joaquin  Milter.  Thus  the  excellent  matter 
of  the  volume  comes  within  comparatively  narrow 
limits,  and  the  more  apace  is  left  mr  matter  which, 
wbatevor  else  it  may  be,  is  decidedly  not  excel- 


lent The  records  of  dates,  brief  notes,  and  so  on, 
are  all  to  the  purpose;  and  the  whole  stoietaxeof 
the  volume  is  orderly  and  well  eared  for. 

Qeorm  Chakshankf  Artid  and  Sumoiiriat. 
With  Numerous  Illustrations,  and  a  1/.  Bank 
Note.  By  Walter  Hamilton,  F.R.Q.S.  ^tock.) 
This  brochure  will  hold  its  place  among  Oruik- 
shankiana — though  not  indeed  a  fbremoit  place. 
It  consists  of  a  lecture,  somewhat  enlaised  and 
re-cast,  which  the  author,  who  numbwea  Gruik- 
shaok  in  the  list  of  his  personal  friends,  read 
at  the  Chelsea  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution 
during  the  artist's  lifetime.  The  tone  is  highly 
adminag,  and  agreeable  from  its  kindlinees,  al- 
though there  is  not  any  exceptional  acumen  in  it, 
nor  any  lai^  amount  of  unfamiliar  matter.  Some 
of  the  eulogies  go  beyond  the  right  mark,  as  for 
instance  the  atotement  that  Cmikshanl^s  designs 
executed  as  woodcuts  "  ere  r^srded  ss  the  most 
beautiful  examples  extant."  Of  the  "  numerous 
illustrations  " — not  vary  nomerous— the  most  in- 
teresting is  the  "11.  Bank  Note,"  which  the 
artist  issued  in  1818  as  a  protest  against  the 
fearful  multitude  of  hangings  for  pasriog  fo^od 
notes,  and  which  was  a  potent  iostnunent  in 
producing  a  reform  in  this  respect:  it  purports, 
with  a  general  external  resemblance  to  a  bank- 
note, to  be  a  promise  by  Jack  Ketch  to  perform 
any  requisite  number  of  executions.  There  ia  also 
a  portnut  of  the  artist,  taken  at  the  age  of  about 
forty.  Some  of  the  other  illuatmtions  are  not  by 
Geprge  Cruikshank,  but  avowedly  by  his  brother 
Robert.  George  now  Ues  buried  m  Kensal  Green 
Cemetery ;  but  at  the  close  of  the  pamphlet  it  is 
stated  that  the  Desn  of  St.  Paul's  has  expressed 
bis  willingness  to  allow,  at  some  future  time 
when  the  alterations  in  the  crypt  may  admit  of 
it,  the  transfer  of  his  remains  to  the  Cathedral, 
should  his  Mends  and  admirers  th«t  deore  this. 

A  View  of  the  ffindu  Law  aa  administered  by  the 
Sigh  Court  of  Judicatwrs  at  Madras,  By  J.  H. 
Nelaon,  M.A.,  District  Judge  of  CuddapalL. 
(Madras:  HigginboUiam  and  Ca)  The  author 
of  this  brochure  ia  &voarabIy  known  in  the  world 
of  Indian  official  Uterature  by  his  Manual  of  ihs 
Madura  Di^ri^t  which  for  historical  research 
and  thoroughness  of  compilation  ranks  among 
the  best  of  uiose  "District  Accounts  "  which  the 
Indian  Government  has  recently  pnhlisfaed.  On 
the  present  occauon  Mr.  Nelson  has  atiliaed  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  people  of  the  country, 
in  order  to  protest  (ui;ainst  the  theory  that  the 
mass  of  the  natives  of  Madras  are  "  Hindus,"  and 
therefore  subject  to  the  principles  of  Hindu  law. 
Practically,  he  brin^  a  heavy  chaive  against  the 
administration  of  justice  in  the  High  Court  of 
Judicature,  which  would  seem  somewhat  a  hold 
proceeding  for  a  member  of  the  judicial  bianch  of 
the  seorvice.  His  chaige  is  that  the  court  anpliea 
the  supposed  Tn^Timif  of  Hindu  law  universally  in 
all  cases  where  the  parties  are  nether  Hohanune- 
dans  nor  Christians,  on  the  assumption  that  such 
parties  must  be  Hindus.  Whereas,  aeeordiiig  to 
Mr.  Nelson,  the  great  bulk  of  the  Tamil^epealang 
population  of  tB&  Madras  Prerideney  are  noc 
Hindus,  either  in  origin,  reU^iioUt  or  social 
customs ;  and  yet  more,  the  decismns  of  the  Hish 
Court  display  an  absolute  misunderstanding  of  the 
real  principles  of  Sanskrit  law.  We  cannot  follow 
Mr.  Nelson  into  the  l^al  controversy,  where 
he  relies  upon  the  authority  of  the  eminent 
Madras  schoUr,  Dr.  Bumell;  and,  indeed,  we 
incline  to  think  that  he  has  done  unwisely  in  con- 
fusing two  independent  lines  of  argument.  But  his 
riews  concerning  the  non-Aryan  origin  and  the 
non-Hindu  characteristics  of  the  inlubitants  of 
Southern  India  are  deserving  of  much  considera- 
tion. As  he  htmaftlf  hints,  thev  are  capable  of 
bein^  extended  to  other  parts  of  the  peninsula; 
and  if  tbey  are  true,  they  must  modify  to  no  small 
extent  the  general  prine{ples  of  our  admiiustra- 
tion.  It  is  deplorable  to  admit  that  after  a 
hundred  yews  of  British  rule  we  are  still  in  a 
state  of  total  ignorance  about  the  fandamental 
relations  existing  among  the  people. 
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The  PrineipieM  of  Seimce :  a  Treatite  on  Logio 
and  Seienii^  Method.    Br  Prof.  W.  Stanley 
Jevrais.   (MacmiUan.)   Thu  is  a  xeviaed  edition, 
in  one  Tolame,  of  the  work  (mpnally  puliUshed 
1)7  FtoC  Jerona  in  1874,  and  raTbved  in  the 
AcAiHBMT  at  that  time.   There  is  now  {jreGxed 
a  Fre&oe  of  so  mo  twenty  pages,  in  which  the 
Author  dwells  npon  the  hibbography  of  the  sub- 
ject and  takes  occasion  to  emphasise  his  funda- 
mental  positions  bv  criticising  the  more  im- 
WHlant  criticisms  they  have  received.   He  has 
oiscovered  that  the  celebrated  Lord  Stanhope  had 
coQstnicted  "  a  mechanics!  device,  capable  of  re- 
presenting ByUogiatic  inferences  in  a  concrete 
torm,"  of  wMch  the  Rev.  Robert  Harley,  F.R.S., 
wiU  shortly  publish  a  description ;  and  that  Leib- 
nitz -was  fiuniliar  with  *'  the  principle  of  substitu- 
tion,'' upon  which  he  himself  founds  his  entire 
logical  system.   We  are  not  sure  that  the  method 
«f  expnanag  the  syUogiam  in  mathematical 
f«nniiih^  UMi  giindii^  oat  Barbara  from  a  calcu- 
latuMt-madiine,  has  met  with  general  acceptance ; 
mod  uien  ia  nmeh  to  be  tutted  against  both  the 
sulistnnce  and  the  tone  of  Frot  Smom*  disquisi- 
tion upon  the  philosophy  of  sdence. 

Die  Strat^U  de»  Demmiieiut  im  vienuknten 
Jakre  de»  B^optmnenttAai  Srieffe$  (B.a  418). 
Von  H.  Miilko^triilang.   These  pages  are  ex- 
tracted from  a  forthcoming  work  on  Thuey- 
^dea.   The  author,  in  his  book  on  "  Aristophanes 
nnd  die  historiache  Kritik,"  published  a  con- 
jecture iu  explanation  of  Touc.  v.  75,  and 
in  this  ^pamphlet  be  answers  objections  raised 
uainat  it  bf  several  scholars,  among  whom  are 
KlasMo  and  Kiichhoff.   The  chapter  in  question 
is  remarinble  for  a  strange  cumssion.  Thuc^- 
dides  ia  mlent  as  to  the  name  of  the  geoeral  in 
command  of  the  Athenian  reinforcements,  which 
arrived  on  the  day  after  the  battle  of  Mantineia 
(b.c.418^,  and  then,  along  with  the  Kleans,  whose 
aulhy  withdrawal  brought  about  the  Athenian 
defeat,  pooeedad  to  besiege  Efddanms,  while  the 
^partana  were  occupied  with  their  Oarneian  &s- 
ti'val.   Acootding  to  Herr  Miiller^triibing,  the 
author  of  tUs  spirited  enterprise  was  ncme  other 
than  Demosthenes.    Its  eccentric  audacity,  he  con- 
aideta,  pilaiolv  points  to  the  hero  of  Pylns.  He 
diapoees  eariJy  of  an'  objection  based  on  eh.  80, 
where  Bmosthenea  himself  appears  as  the  general 
who  was  despatched  from  Athens  to  bring  back 
the  Athenian  troops  still  entrenched  before  Epi- 
dannia.   This,  he  shows,  was  not  done  till  several 
months  after  Uie  investment  of  that  place.   It  is 
rather  probable  than  otherwise,  that  the  same 
general  who  had  led  the  expedition,  and  induced 
ihe  Athenian  soldiers  to  persevere  in  the  siege, 
was  sent  to  bring  them  back — a  duty  involving 
some  difficulty,  which  he  only  overcame  by  a 
ruae  (ch.  80).   Tbe  appointment  of  Demosthenes, 
who  poaaeased  such  preetige  in  the  Feloponnese, 
woula  explun  the  raeosdiiation  of  the  offended 
EleaDL  regarding  whom  Qrote  merely  remarks 
Chat  they  probably  r^^etted  their  previous  un- 
toward (departure.   This  prima  facie  evidence  is 
now  eonfinned  by  a  new  reading  of  an  ioscription 
COorp.  Im.  Att.  No.  180),  which  has  been  ex- 
amined anew  by  Dr.  Lolling,  a  German  antiquarian 
reeiding  at  Atiiens,   This  inscription  relates  to  a 
earn  oi  money  paid  from  the  treasury  to  Demos- 
thenes for  tnnsport  ships,  and,  with  the  reatora- 
fiOD  of  the  word  "  Aiyos  "  (for  which  Dr.  Lolling 
TOBcheO  is  relied  on  oy  Herr  Muller-StriilADg  as 
establishing  his  conjecture. 

Effyptian  Belief  and  Modem  Thought.  By 
Jsmes  Bonwick,  F.RQ.S.  (0.  Eeg&n  Paul  and 
Co.)  The  first  page  of  his  Preface  shows  that 
Mr.  Bonwick  is  neither  an  original  authority  him- 
self nor  able  to  distinguish  those  who  are.  The 
book  contains  an  immense  quantity  of  "  cram  "  de- 
rived from  all  quarters,  goodjaad,  and  indiflbrent 
<laotattons  are  incessant.  Tho  reader  is  bewil- 
dered Iv  dtatiaiB  from  "  the  aUe  IBgyftoV^t, 
Mr.  Shaxpe;"  "  theseholarlT  Mr.  Duobar Heath;" 
"the leaned ?^eDdiman,H.Beaur%ard;''  "the 
obeeme  hot  learned  work  of^niy  Melnlley  thein- 


terrogator ; "  "  the  profoundly  learned  author  of  Art 
Magic ; "  "the  excellent  authoress  of  Mmszarolh ; " 
"  that  judidoua  and  accurate  archaeological  scholar, 
Mr.  Cooper;"  *<Mr.  Robert  Brown,  Junior;" 
" Higfrinrs ^naea^;pm ; "  "the  philosophic  and 
learned  Rev.  E.  E.  Jenkins,  M.A.,  Wesleyao ; " 
"  Owen  Moigan,  the  Pontypridd  writer  on  Druid- 
ism;"  the  Abb^a  Pluche  and  Dupuis;  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Oliver,  "  deservedly  ranked  as  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  writers  on  English  Freemasonry ; " 
"that  pleaung  expounder  of  myths,  Mr.  Banng- 
Oould ; "  the  Keligious  Tract  Society ;  "  Mdme. 
Blavatsky,  the  learned  writer  of  lata  Unveiled;" 
"  Mrs.  Lydia  Maria  Ohild,  the  reverential  apologist 
of  phallic  exhibition  ;  "  and  countleaa  others,  some 
of  the  latter  being,  indeed,  the  highest  authorities 
that  can  be  quoted.  The  author  has  not  had  time 
to  assimilate  all  the  learning  he  has  accumulated. 
He  is  unable  to  identify  a  divinity  whoee  name 
happens  to  be  differently  spelt  in  uie  books  from 
which  he  has  borrowed.  "Sofh,  goddess  of 
writiog  "  (p.  91),  is  only  a  wrongly- written  name 
of  Sefikh,  mentioned  three  lines  later  on ;  and 
she  is  identical  with  "  Thotb's  wife,  Sefz "  (p. 
290).  Mr.  Bonwick  is,  perhaps,  aware  that  in 
this  last  name  the  letter  x,  which  does  not  exist 
in  Egyptian,  stands  for  a  Greek  x '»  btit  no  intima- 
tion of  this  is  given  to  his  readers,  any  more  than 
at  page  129,  where  we  read  of  Sutex  and  Sutehh. 
On  the  other  hand,  Khem  and  Knum,  two  quite 
distinct  divinities,  are  jumbled  together  in  one 
description  (p.  103) ;  as  are  also  (p.  114),  "  Neith, 
Nouth,  Nut,  Nou,  Nepte,  and  Nus,  a  philosophic 
conception  worthy  of  the  .  nineteenth  century 
after  the  Ohristian  era  rather  than  of  the  thirty- 
ninth  before  it,  or  earlier  than  that"  A  vrriter 
like  Mr.  Bonwick  who  is  obliged  to  depend  upon 
his  authoritiea  without  knowing  their  leonwctiTe 
values  most  neoessarily  admit  a  great  deal  of 
rnbUsh  into  a  -woA  like  this.  The  best  advice 
that  can  be  given  to  his  readen  is  to  attach  im- 
portance onfy  to  statements  which  are  made  on 
the  anthori^  of  t^e  "discreet  Dr.  Birch,"  O.  W. 
Goodwin  (who  was  indeed  M.A.,  but  not  Rev.), 
Lipuus,  Brugsch,  Roug^,  Msriette  Bey,  Ohabas, 
Deveria,  Lefebure,  and  Naville.  Prof.  Max  Miiller 
and  Mr.  Sayce  may  also  safely  be  added  to  the 
list,  because  these  gentiemen  never  venture  to 
talk  about  what  they  do  not  thoroughly  know. 
Readers  should  be  specially  cautioned  to  distrust 
the  statements  as  to  the  identity  which  Mr.  Bon- 
wick sees  between  the  Egyptian  and  other  reli- 
gions, particularly  Christiauity.  All  religions 
have  certain  resemblances  and  points  of  contact, 
and  they  sometimes  even  borrow  belieis  and  prac- 
tices; but  it  is  only  by  relying  on  perversions 
of  &cts,  positive  misstatoneuts,  or  radical  mis- 
conceptions of  ge(Mrraphy  and  history,  that  such 
resemohmces  can  be  made  out  aa  Mr.  Bonwidc 
imagines. 

The  SiUory  of  Drink.  A  Review,  Social, 
Scientific,  and  Political.  By  James  Samuelson. 
(Trubner.)  History  written  for  history's  sake  is 
one  thing,  and  history  written  for  a  controversial 
purpose  ia  another.  We  are  describing,  not 
blaming,  the  present  book  in  saying  that  it  is  an 
Argument  for  the  Permissive  Bill  fonnded  on  a 
histCTy  of  intoxicating  liquors.  The  earlier 
chapters  are  a  compilation  from  ordinary  atandud 
authorities  as  to  the  histoiy  of  inebriants  in 
!E^pt,  Ohina,  India,  Greece,  and  Rome,  &c.  As 
there  seems  to  be  no  modem  work  of  reference  on 
the  general  subject,  it  was  quite  worth  while  to 
collect  the  information  in  a  popular  shape.  Look- 
ing over  the  details  brought  together,  the  reader  ia 
struck  by  the  important  crose-diviuon  among  the 
relifpons  of  tbe  world  which  arises  when  they  are 
clsMed  as  vrine-religions  or  the  reverse.  In  the 
Vedaa,  Indra,  the  thunderer,  reeling  drunk  with 
soma,  does  his  wonders  in  the  dry*  and  Aryan 
gods  and  worshipping  Brahmans  alike  delight  in 
Uhationa  a£  the  sacred  ^uor.  But  in  Bnddhiam, 
though  dvived  from  Brahmanism,  one  of  the 
commandments  is  to  afaatain  from  intoxicating 
drinks.  So  Mohammed  prohibtts  wine  as  abomin- 


able, hgm  going  into  strong  opposition  to  the 
Judaism  and  Ohristianity  which  are  the  main 
sources  of  his  religion,  and  which,  emphaticaify 
taking  wine  to  be  a  divine  blessing  (^veo  to  man, 
consecrate  it  accordingly  by  use  u  sacred  rites. 
Mr.  Samuelson  observes  that  "  the  practice  of  com- 
bining the  use  of  intoxicating  driuk  with  religious 
worship  .  ,  ,  has  retained  its  place  in  the  cere- 
monies of  the  modem  Jews,  and  nas  found  its  way 
into  the  worship  of  every  denomination  of  Ohris*- 
tians  [this,  by  tbe  way,  is  not  accurate!,  from  the 
Unitarians  to  the  Roman  Oatholics.'^  He  con- 
tinues :  "  We  cannot  help  remarking  tiiat  until  the 
custom,  however  nominal,  ceases  to  receive  the 
highest  possible  sanction— the  approval  of  the 
Oburch  and  the  priesthood — it  seems  idle  to 
attempt  to  suppress  or  discountenance  the  use  of 
alcohol  by  coercive  measures  among  the  lay 
members  of  society  "  37).  To  judge  Inr  what 
has  already  happened  in  the  history  of  iwgions, 
where  the  question  has  arisen  whether  intoxi- 
cating liquor  is  toberraardsd  as  sacred  or  abomin- 
able, it  seems  not  unlikely  that  it  may  cause  a 
schism  of  some  oraaeqnence  in  England  within 
the  next  ten  or  twenty  yean. 

Die  PhUotophie  der  Oeseiiektt,  Darstallung 
und  Eritik  der  Yersuche  su  einem  Anfbau  deny 
selboi,  von  R.  Roeholl.  (GSttingen:  Vanden- 
hoeek  and  Rupteoht)  This  work  would  have 
inspired  Canning  and  Pitt  with  an  additional 
stfuiza  for  the  Anti-Jae<Mn  on  the  U — nivereity 
of  Gottingen."  Beeide  selling  doctors*  de^roes 
cheap,  the  Georgia  Auguata  invites  competition 
for  prixe-essays,  one  of  which,  now  pnbUahed, 
throws  some  light  on  the  notions  of  scholsstic 
and  literary  merit  held  by  that  reverrad  corpo- 
ration. We  should  be  sorry  to  be  well-informed 
enough  to  be  able  to  criticise  Rocholl's  notices 
of  sSi  the  two  hundred  and  twenty  and  odd 
authors  included  in  his  survey  of  the  Phllosopby 
of  History.  But  we  shall  not  risk  much  in  say- 
ing that,  althoQgh  his  catalogue  of  names  is 
the  most  exhaustive  yet  compiled,  his  know- 
ledge ia  BUporflciBl;  while  his  criticisms,  where 
not  borrowed,  are  rubbish,  and  are  exprcseed 
in  a  manner  which  shows  tiie  depths  of  stylistic 
and  grammatical  degradation  of  which  the  (Ger- 
man language  is  capable.  Of  Herodotus  he 
says  that  the  interference  of  the  Gods  in  human 
affurs  is  as  constant  as  in  Homer.  "Their 
envy,  th^  revenge,  make  things.  ...  It  is  un- 
necessary to  drew  men  to  the  life ;  for  at  bottom 
it  is  not  they  who  act ;  the  Gods  do  it  all."  This 
misrepresents  the  Father  of  History,  whose 
Nemens,  or  divine  retribution,  occasionally  and 
capriciously  punishes  men  for  their  crimes,  or 
spites  them  for  their  good  fortune;  but  by  no 
means  keeps  them  under  perpetual  and  minute 
control.  AS  Grote  and  Ooxe  say,  "his  religious 
intenretation  does  not  exclude  the  statement  of 
poutive,  ascertainable  causea."  With  respect  to 
Providential  interferences  and  the  average  scope 
allowed  by  heaven  to  human  eneivies,  Hero- 
dotos  is  not  so  much  more  theological  than  many 
modem  historians.  Niebuhr,  e.g.,  distinctly  as- 
cribed the  French  defeats  in  the  German  War  of 
Liberation  to  God's  care  for  "  his  Germans ; '  and 
Dr.  Arnold  argued  at  some  length  that  Napoleon 
was  finally  crushed  "  by  none  and  by  nothing  but 
the  direct  and  manifest  iuterpoaicion  of  God." 
The  remark  on  not  drawing  to  the  life  shows  un- 
surpassed ignorance  of  Herodotus,  whose  History, 
as  everyone  knows,  is  a  regular  gallery  of  national 
and  personal  portraits.  The  treatment  of  Thucy- 
dides  is  altogether  insufficient.  Does  he  deserve 
to  be  called  a  critical  historian?  Did  he  write, 
ss  he  himself  alleges,  ml  narrandum — to  relate 
fiiets— or  ad  probemdum,  like  Lanfrey,  with  a 
particular  purpose ;  or,  as  Coleridge  puts  it,  to 
illustrate  his  political  theories  P  Is  he  deep  or 
shallow  in  his  denial  of  petticoat  influences  and 
his  tendency  to  ignore  such  "littie  causes,"  as 
Bossuet  would  have  said,  as  the  "fenStte  du 
Trisnon,"  which  set  Louvois  to  invent  a  fresh 
warP    The  last  Qtfttingoi  lights  on  di^patad 
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punts  like  thesa  would  have  Iwen  &r  mwe  in- 
tamting  than  vague  staff  about  Thueydidea 
deducing  ereata  from  the  oonatdtution  of  nunmn 
natuie,  which  is  always  patting  forth  the  same 
demands  in  opposition  to  law,  and  Uius  per- 
petually producing  similar  events ;  so  that  "  the 
fatwe  wui  f^ord  the  $aau  tpeetaeU  at  the  poet  hat 
tlone  "  I  All  this,  of  course,  is  unwarranted  by  the 
text  of  Thucydides,  to  whom  it  is  absurd  to 
ascribe  speculations  resembling  those  of  Vico. 
Equally  ^tuitoos  is  the  statemeot  that  the  his- 
torian "admits  a  Necessity  in  the  mardi  of 
atlairs  ;  "  and  that  "  heuind  all  stand  the 
rulitu;  Gods"— as  if  Thucydides  had  not  elimi- 
nated the  divine  government  of  the  world  1 
Where  RochoU  is  not  blundering,  he  dismisses  the 
wri^  he  quotes  with  old  hack  verdicts,  without 
attemptaDg  to  see  whether  there  is  any  case  for 
the  use  ox  fresh  diaerimination.  He  thinks  that 
Bossuet  deseribea  men  as  mero  pasrive  sgents  of  the 
divine  will,  whereas  sayone  who  has  read  the  Wt- 
toirs  UniverteUa  with  leasonalile  attention  must 
see  that  his  "  lea  hommes  agissent,  mflis  Dieu  les 
m^ne,"  is  a  formula  used  by  the  Eagle  of  Meauz 
CDnrentionaUy  and  for  episcoi»l  respectability's 
sake,  which  does  not  prevent  him  &om  thinking 
and  writing  about  afTaue  like  a  practical,  common- 
sense  politician.  It  is  a  curious  thing  tliat  Rocholl 
should  not  have  asked  himself  how  it  is  that^ 
though  two  hundred  and  twenty  and  odd  indi- 
viduals, many  of  them  men  of  high  genius, 
have  broiuht  contrihuUons  towards  the  for- 
maUon  of  a  Philosophy  of  Histwy,  never- 
theless historians  perustently  keep,  on  the 
whole,  to  the  ways  of  Thucydides  andHexodotua. 
Recent  improTemenis  (or  alleged  improrements) 
in  historioal  compontion  re^  almost  entirelr  to 
(questions  of  method ;  the  best  recent  hiatonaas, 
like  Freeman,  Vxoado,  Lanfrey,  hava  taksn  the 
liberty  of  altogether  neglecti^  Political  Ethdloffy, 
Inverse  Deduction,  &c.  In  ^armany,aa  hero,  we 
belief  that  history  falls  within  the  scope  of  adenoe 
is  confined  exclusively  to  persons  Ukd  RocboU,  with 
unhistorical  minds.  The  reaction  tliere  in  &vout 
of  mere  narrative  (for  which,  unfortunately,  the 
Germans  have  little  talent)  is  almost  too  com- 
plete ;  it  has  been  stimulated  by  the  wild  aberra- 
tions of  Schdlii^,  Bjader,  SjaosOf  and  others 
quoted  in  BocholTa  Catena, 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

Ms.  W.  "Utisjo,  who  was  for  some  yean  editor 
of  t  he  ^ninitW,  has  now  ceased  to  have  any  con- 
nexion with  that  paper. 

MisBBS,  Macmillait  AND  Oo.  will  publish  in 
the  course  of  the  autumn  a  memoir  ot  the  Rev. 
Francis  Hodgson,  B.D.,  Scholar,  Poet,  and  Divine, 
by  hia  son  the  Rev.  James  T.  Hodgson,  M.A. 
Mr.,  better  known  as  Provost,  Hodgson,  from  his 
long  connexion  in  that  capacity  with  Eton  College, 
was  one  of  the  most  intimate  friends  of  Lord 
Byron.  The  memoir  will  contain  letters  from 
Lord  Byron  and  hia  sister,  Mrs.  Leigh,  throwing 
much  light  on  the  idalione  between  Lewd  and 
Lady  Byron. 

Messbs.  H.  Aludt  and  Oo.  will  publish 
shortly  a  biography  of  the  late  Yakoob  Beg,  ruler 
of  Eaahgsr.  In  addition  to  the  evontful  career  of 
that  potentate,  it  -will  desexibe  the  histwy  of 
Eashgar  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day, 
when  it  has  become  once  more  incorporated  with 
the  Chinese  Empire.  The  author  is  Mr.  D.  0. 
Boulger,  who  has  a  paper  on  the  same  subject  in 
the  current  number  of  Ute  Wettmiiuier  SevteWttaxd. 
has  written  much  upon  Eashgar-  in  contemporary 
literature. 

Mbssbs.  0.  Eeoak  Pavl  and  Oo.  will  publish 
immediately  Mr,  W.  Laird-Clowes'  new  poem, 
Love't  Rebellion,  They  have  also  commissioned 
the  same  gentleman  to  translate  Herr  vonWinter- 
feld's  latest  novel,  .E!m  bedetUander  Metueh ;  and 
the  work  is  ra^y  progresnng. 


Mb.  Abteub  H.  Moxon,  of  Tavistock  Ste«et, 
will  shortly  publish  in  his  "  Popuhw  Novel "  series 
The  Matttr  Siwnwoodf  by  Hrs.  Arthur 
Lewis. 

Hebsbs.  Gbiptzths  Aim  Fabban  announce  for 
publication  My  Mothir^t  Diamondt,  by  Miss  Janet 
M.  Greer,  with  a  frontispiece  by  Ludovici ;  Aunt 
Annette^t  Storiet  to  Ada,  by  Miss  A.  A.  Salamans, 
illustrated  by  Louisa  Oorbaux  and  0.  0.  Murray ; 
Eoery  Inch  a  King :  or,  the  Story  of  Bex  and  hit 
IViendt,  a  tale  about  dogs,  written  by  Mrs. 
Worthington  Hiss  and  illustrated  by  Harrison 
Weir ;  ffoUand  and  her  Heroes,  by  Miss  Mary 
Albert,  illustrated  by  Mr,  Alfred  Johnson.  The 
same  publishers  are  preparing  for  Christmas 
Fairy  Tales,  publithed  oy  Oommandofher  Bright 
Dazdingnen  Oloriana,  Queen  of  'Fuwy  Land,  by 
a  Soldier  of  the  Queen. 

We  are  informed  that  a  course  of  six  lectuiBs 
on  Meteorology  will  be  ^ven  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Council  of  the  Meteorological  Society,  com- 
mencing in  October  next.  The  subjects  of  the 
lectures  will  be:— "The  Nature  and  Physical 
Properties  of  the  Atmosphere ; "  "  Air  Tempera- 
ture, its  Distribution  and  Range ; "  "  Atmos^erio 
Pressure,  Wind  and  Storms ; "  "  Clouds  and  Wea- 
ther Suns ; "  "  B&in,  Snow,  Hail,  and  Electricity ; " 
and  "ThQ  Nature,  Sfothods,  and  General  Objects 
of  Meteorol<^.''  It  is  intended  that  these  lec- 
tures shall  g^ve  a  concise  account  of  the  present 
state  of  knowledge  on  these  subjects. 

Thb  librarian  of  the  Society  of  Td^^raph 
En^^neera  has  issued  a  specimen  sheet  of  a  cata- 
l^iie  of  books  and  papers  on  Electricity  and 
Sfaenetism,  compiled  l>y  Sir  Francis  Ronslds, 
which  will  be  puUifthsi  by  that  Socie^.  The 
catalofpie  will  contain  more  than  1,200  entriea, 
including  every  impcatant  work,  and  almost  every 
paper,  on  Electricity  and  Megnetism  up  to  the 
compiler's  death,  in  1873.  Its  compilation  was  the 
labour  of  a  great  part  of  the  life  of  Sir  Francis 
Ronalds,  and  the  library  which  he  acquired  during 
these  years  is  now  the  property  of  the  Society. 
For  the  use  of  librarians  a  special  ediUon,  printed 
on  one  ude  of  the  paper  only,  is  proposed. 

Thb  voung  University  of  Ohicago  has  very 
wisely  elected  a  scholar  of  German  education  to  its 
professorship  of  Biblical  Literature.  Dr.  Ourtiss 
has  already  won  his  spurs  by  his  essay  on  the 
name  <*  Maccabee,"  and  by  lus  able  though  incon- 
clusive work  against  Euenen  and  Graf  called  The 
LemUoal  PHettt  (Edinburgh ;  Chirk).  We  have 
just  received,  fresh  from  the  author's  hand,  his 
veiy  dry,  but  to  a  student  of  the  Bible  not  uninr- 
terestm^,  academical  dissertation  D$  utaronitiei 
•aesnMn  atqw  Thome  EMiatieae  or^f»u  (Liptiae : 
Hinricbs).  He  endeavours  to  show,  first,  that  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  written  before  the 
Captivity  do  really  imply  that  the  priesthood  was 
already  confined  to  the  descendants  of  Aaron ;  and, 
seconuy,  thatthe  post-Captivity  writers,  to  whom 
the  Levitical  l^islation  must  have  been  authori- 
tative, use  language  about  the  Levites  not  very 
disdmilarto  that  of  the  pre-Cnptivity  writers,  and 
which,  if  pressed  as  Kuenen  and.Graf  press  the 
language  of  the  latter,  would  prove  that  even  they 
were  not  acquainted  with  the  Levitical  legislation. 
This  is  a  real  contribution  towards  a  mutual 
understanding  between  the  two  Bides  of  critics,and 
maf  asnst  in  the  formation  of  a  middle  view, 
which  will  not  be,  however,  a  mere  compromise. 
For  two  things  are  coming  out  more  and  more 
dearty— TiB.,that  nrither  theultraporthodoz  theory 
of  the  Pentateuch  nor  the  extreme  radical  view 
is  nhilologically  or  exe^etically  tenable,  and  that 
unlees  such  a  middle  view  as  we  have  indicated 
should  be,  at  least  in  ouUine,  arrived  at,  ordinary 
students  will  take  refuge  in  an  utter  scepticism  on 
the  most  important  subjects  of  ffiblical  criticism. 

pBor.  AiPHOirsB  Ritieb  of  the  Univerrity  of 
Brussels  has  just  puMished  a  very  useful  ele- 
mentary treatise  entitled  TVotittf  Mimentaire  det 
Sueemtont  &  Onue  de  Mart  en  Droit  Jtomaia. 
It  ia  published  at  Brussels  by  Gustave  Mayolez. 


The  rapid  development  of  ^^knsatie  and  com- 
mercial relations  between  the  Xknpre  of  Japan 
and  the  nations  of  Enrope  haa  induced  the 
Shushikuwan,  or  Board  of  Historical  Studies  at 
Tokio,  the  seat  of  the  (Tovemraent  and  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Emperor,  to  draw  ap  an  account  of 
the  Geography  and  History  of  Japan,  which  has 
been  translato]  into  French  on  occasion  of  the 
Universal  Exposition  of  1878.  The  work  haa 
been  recently  published  at  Paris,  with  a  short 
Preface  by  the  President  of  the  Japanese  Commis- 
sion, under  the  title  of  Ze  Japan  d  FExpoeition 
VmverteUe  de  1878.  It  supplies  much  infbxmation 
hitherto  inaccessible  to  Europeans. 

The  Industrial  History  of  the  United  Statea,  by 
Mr.  Albert  S.  BoUes,  announced  in  the  Academt 
three  months  ago,  is  now  in  the  press,  and  will  b» 
published  about  the  end  of  this  month.  Mr. 
Belles  is  editor  of  two  American  aewspapere,  and 
Pro&seor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  Univenity 
of  Boston. 

A  Fbbkoh  Society, "  laa  Odons-EiiinatearB,"' 
who  ooeuOT  themselves  wiA  the  ectmonaoil  and 
practical  details  for  encouraging  colonisation,  bam 
just  issued  an  account  of  their  activity  in  Svnsaba 
under  the  title  Exploration  et  Gdomiatioiu 

Hebb  Johannes  Proelss,  editor  of  the  Jtt- 

gemeine  Literaritche  Corretpondenz,  a  well- 
known  student  of  English  literature,  bias  collected 
into  a  volume  a  series  of  essays  and  sketchefr 
dealing  with  features  of  English  seaude  Ufa  a» 
seen  at  Ram  agate  and  Margate. 

Alcovo  the  recent  nominatunts  to  the  rank  of 
CHievalier  of  the  Legion  of  Henoar  am  the  thre» 
following  names  in  the  department  of  fine  arts  r 
M.  Chules  Quinmd,  muieal  ooupoier;  M. 
Raoinet,  draughtsman;  BI.  BonwoH  vna  der 
Boyen,  ardiitect. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Acad^mie  Tamaam  has- 
been  authorised  to  aoeept  a  legacy  ot40fl00  francs, 
bequeathed  by  M.  Leievain  to  found  a  yearly 
prize  for  wisdom,  virtue  and  probity. 

The  deat^  is  announced  of  M.  Dolling^n,  the- 
joint  founder  with  the  better  known  M.  dO' 
Vilmessant  of  tlie  weekly  F^aro ;  uid  of  tha 
Baron  de  Slane,  mambsr  of  the  Instituts,  and  an 
accomplished  Arabic  scholar. 

Thb  novel  bv  M.  Th.  Bentson  entitled  Un 
Remords  "  which  has  been  running  in  the  pages  of 
the  Revue  det  Deux-Mondes  has  jmt  been 
publuhed  by  MM.  Calmann-L^vy. 

Ak  industrious  bookseller  at  WGrzhurg  haa 
collected  statistics  of  the  newspapers  of  tho 
different  countries  of  the  world,  with  the  object 
of  showing  the  proportionate  representation  of 
distinctively  Catholic  opinions  in  the  periodical 

?re8s.  It  appears  that  Europe  can  boast  of 
3,960  newspapers  and  perioduuus,  of  which  asAj 
about  1  in  14,  or  937,  are  Catholic  in  tondoicy. 
The  laigest  prop(»tion  ia  shown  lof  Beldam — 
164  out  of  260.  Great  Britain  and  Fhinee,  a 
Protestant  and  a  Catholic  country,  have  the  same 
number  of  Catholic  journals,  42 :  only  in  Britfun 
it  ia  42  out  of  2,500,  in  France  42  out  of  2,000. 
According  to  Herr  Leo  Worl's  statement,  all  the 
Catholic  papers  in  Paris  can  only  claim  6,000 
Bubscrihera  between  them:  while  the  Univere  is 
said  to  sell  only  7,000  copies  iu  the  whole  of 
France.  Germany  exhibits,  the  lai^jieet  issue  of 
newapapera,  of  which  1  in  14  is  Catholic ;  Austria, 
with  a  third  of  the  total  issue  of  Germany,  shows 
1  in  13.  Here  again  the  difference  between  the 
Protestant  and  the  Catholic  Empire  is  very 
slight.  Italy  has  1  in  7;  Spain  only  1  in  8. 
Taming  to  North  America,  we  find  a  total  of 
8,600,  somewhat  more  than  Britain,  France,  and 
Germanv  together,  of  which  IIS  are  Oatiicdic^ 
while  uie  great  Oatholic  continent  of  South 
America  shows  out  of  1,000  only  11  newspapers 
rqiresenting  its  dominant  religion.  Neitlier  Amea 
nor  Anstruia  has  a  tingle  Catholic  periodic^^ 
while  Ana  hss  1  out  of  376. 
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Thc  friNidB  ofWaltWhitmaii  announoe  through 
the  WtMt  Jentjf  iVan,  that  the  poet  is  projectiiig 
a  new  book,  Par  and  Naar  at  Fifiy-Niiu  (fiftj- 
cine  is  his  sge),  comprising  all  sorts  of  themes, 
mofltlj  in  prose.   He  is  also  (Kting  to  vi^t  various 
parts  of  New  Jersey,  Ac,  and  to  publish  notes  of 
these  places,  asd  of  pisviow  Western  and  Soath- 
^gn  txeunimt,  in  one  of  the  dailjr  newspapers: 
and  erai— in  ^te  of  his  paralytic  aSection,  which 
limits  conndenbly  his  powers  of  movement — 
<oiitenn^tieB  Tagnely  giving  lectures  in  Calironiia 
«a  well  as  nearei  home.   The  article  from  which 
^re  take  these  statements  concludes  in  the  usual 
-way:  "FinaUj,!  ttunk  the  old  leUowthe  most 
JbMwm'fadiig  IhaTtt  em  met." 

Thi  annonneeoHnt  of  an  Anwriean  bookselleT 
who  fau  leprinted  tbe  late  Prof.  Oonington's 
tmnslatioB  Qf  the  Aauid,  designates  the  author 
«s  the  "Rer.  Jc^  Goninffton,  late  Professor  of 
Latin  in  the  Unirerdty  of  Dnblin." 

Tn  brother  of  Mr.  Lowell,  Mr.  Robert  T.  S. 
Lowell,  tbe  author  of  a  novel  entitled  The  New 
I^riett  m  Coneeption  Bay,  which  was  successful 
twaDty  Tenia  ago,  is  about  to  bring  out  another 
woAof  ficlKUponrtrayiog  the  Dutch  ^vincial 
aattlen  in  Anwriea  of  several  generations  ago. 
Dniiru  hit  laag  period  of  nlenn  Hr.  Bobert 
Lowdi  haa  written  bat  little  ezespt  a  iew  poems 
and  ircae  akcMiea. 

Tn  AnwWn  AiWsAsr's  WM^  aanouneea 
that  JaaqDin  Miller  will  publish  next  month  a 
TDlnme  of  poems  dedicated  to  Lord  Houghtooi 
«ntitled  JSa^  of  Tar  Away  Lands, 

Thb  thirty-third  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Oerman  Philol<^;ists  and  Scboolmaeters  will  be 
held  at  0«ra,  in  South  CUimany,  from  S^tem- 
lier  30  to  October  3. 

Mr.  Satch^^  Leeinres  on  Babylonian  Literature 
have  joit  appeared  st  Leipag  in  a  German  trans- 
lation. 

Ix  the  Samta  CotUmporaiua  for  July  80  Sanchez 
4e  Tooa  ttaeei  the  proffress  of  the  decadence  of 
Spain  under  the  Bourbon  kings,  and  shows  that 
•eray  •ohssgasBt  exoeiB  and  ill^fality  of  the  revo- 
Intknufts  may  find  a  precedent  under  their  reigns, 
lieyilla,  with  the  title  "  The  Emandpstion  of  the 
Child,*  earnestly  pleads  in  the  name  of  liberty  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  societv  and  of  the  State  to  take 
into  their  own  hands  the  education  of  the  children 
of  mmioals  and  paupen.  Liana  reviews  the  his- 
tory of  Columbus  while  wiutiog  at  Palos,  and 
rerates  with  warmth  the  errors  of  his  foreign 
biogmphers,  whose  translated  worts,  he  oomplains, 
aie  mcoe  popular  in  Spain  than  those  of  native 
authors. 

TsB  Nuova  AntaJogia  for  Aufruat  1  has  a  good 
article  bj  Signor  Srizio  on  the  "Yenua  dei 
Medici "  in  its  relations  to  Greek  mythology  and 
to  the  bistoty  of  art.  Signor  Brizio  traces  tbe 
connexion  between  the  advance  in  the  myth  of 
Aphrodite  and  the  artistic  representations  of  the 
froddeas :  he  is,  however,  better  versed  in  the  art 
and  myuiolo{(7^  tlum  in  the  history  of  Greece,  for 
he  cafis  Ptficles  "feeble,"  adopts  as  true  the 
statements  aboat  htm  made  by  Anatophanes  in  the 
Aehamian$fUiA  ascribes  to  the  inQuence  exercised 
•over  him  by  Aspaua  the  downfall  of  Athens. 
With  the  exception  of  this  excessive  desire  to 
magnify  the  influence  of  his  goddess,  Signor 
Bruio's  sketch  of  the  changes  that  came  over  the 
representations  of  Aphrodite  ia  excellent.  About 
the  Medicean  statue  ne  concludes  that  it  ia  a  copy 
made  by  Cleomenes,  son  of  'Apollodoras,  an 
Atbraian,  for  the  gardens  of  Asinius  Pollio  of  a 
bronze  of  Praxiteles  brought  from  Thespiae  in 
Boeotia  by  Hnmtnius  and  placed  in  front  of  the 
temple  of  Felicitaa,  built  oy  LucoUna  and  dedi- 
e&ted  blc.  146. 

TsB  Smtta  Europea  has  the  beginning  of  an 
ittiele  W  Si^or  Renier  on  "  Ariosto  and 
C«TBntoiL  which  deals  with  the  antagoniam 
V/Btnm  the  Kccwiiiianoe  and  the  mediaenl  ideal, 


to  which  the  Benaissance  applied  the  solvent  of 
humour  and  sarcasm — a  process  which  Ariosto 
began  and  Cervantes  carried  out  with  complete 
re^m.  There  is  also  published  a  collection  of 
letters  by  Si^or  de  Baillou,  a  learned  Florentine 
naturaUst,  nnng  an  account  of  a  journey  from 
Sarzana  to  Venice  in  1810, 

Thb  Deuttehe  Jtundat^au  for  August  haa  a 
highly  appieuative  article  by  Herr  Bmenbe^  on 
Lord  Mscaulay,  founded  on  Mr.  Trevelyan'a  Life. 
The  article  conttuns  nothing  new  to  an  English 
reader;  but  it  expresses  the  highest  admiration 
for  Macaulay's  historical  writings,  the  special 
merits  of  which  are  attributed  to  the  fiwt  that 
libcaulay  was  not  only  a  student,  bnt  was  also  a 
statesman  and  a  man  of  society.  Herr  von  der 
Briig^n  in  an  interesting  paper  oonridsn  tiw 
meamng  of  Nihilism  in  Russia  at  the  present  day. 
His  general  couclusion  is  that  the  twadeneiea  of 
NihiBun  are  poUtloal,  not  social.  Russia  is  a  State 
oonajsting  of  peasants,  dominated  over  by  a 
bureaucracy  with  a  monarchical  head :  the  struggle 
is  between  Nihilism  and  this  bureauoiaey,  between 
all  classes  of  society  and  the  State. 

Thb  ItiJian  Government,  on  the  occsdon  of  the 
inauguration  of  a  statue  to  Giordimo  &imo,  pro- 
pcwes  to  republish  all  the  works  this  illustnous 
philosopher. 

HxRK  BuiBCT,  of  Augsburg,  the  possesBor  of  a 
eelelmted  collection  of  early  printed  inaka,  has 
jtubUshed  reptodoctaona  of  a  ssjection  of  the  finest 
title-pages,  initials,  finials,  aikl  other  onaments, 
nndw  the  name  Die.  Buehmr-OmammUik  der 
Jimamance  (Leipzig ;  Hirth). 

The  Bev.  Nicholas  Pocock  writes  to  us  to  say 
that  he  was  in  error  in  regardii^  the  British 
Museum  copy  of  the  tract  Tm  Meiynge  of  Doctor 
SetroTu  and  Doctor  PoweU  (see  Agabbmt,  July  97, 
p.  00)  as  unique,  for  Canon  Green  well  has  in- 
formed him  that  he  also  possesses  a  copy. 

B;  a  misprint  in  the  last  number  of  the  AcA- 
DBMZ  (p.  137,  coL  3,  line  4),  the  name  of  the 
author  of  Warren  Hagting$  was  erroneously  given 
as  Oaptain  Tucker  instead  of  Captain  Trotter. 

Wn  have  received  The  Ytar-Book  of  Bduoaiion, 
hy  Eliddle  and  Schem  (New  York :  Steiger^  ;  A 
TretUiie  on  MiUt  and  MiUwork,  by  Sir  William 
Fairbaim,  fourth  edition  (Lmgmans) :  A  Treatiee 
on  l^^cr^f/Effa^ton,  by  Gilb^  Conway  (Longmans); 
Calendar  of  Trinity  College,  London,  for  1878-79 
(W.  Beeves);  the  Illustnited  Waverley  Novels, 
7^  Antiquary  and  Quenttn  Dunaara  (Marcus 
Ward) ;  t)fpnt8  :  Oar  New  Colmy  and  what  vse 
know  about  it  (Routledge) ;  Ceded  Cyprus ;  Its 
History,  Condition,  Products,  and  Presets,  by  J. 
J.  Leake  (Effingham  "Wilaon) ;  The  Destinies  of 
Israel,  by  uie  Bev.  Dr.  Moaes  Margoliouth  (Elliot 
Stock)  ;  Eucharist  on  Calvajy,  br  the  Bev.  John 
Brande  Morris  (David  Nutt) ;  7he  International 
Dictionary  for  Naturalists  and  Sportamen,  by 
Edwin  Simpson  Biiikie  (Triibner)  ;  Les  Qrect  au 
Moyen  Age,  par  D.  Bikelas,  traduit  par  Emile 
Le^nd  (Pans :  Maisouneuve) ;  Un  Amore  di 
Shakespeare,  Oommedia  in  guattro  atti  dl  Tito 
delle  Stella  (Roma :  Tipografia  di  Via  e  Nicola) ; 
On  the  Clasnfication  of  Extinct  Fishes  of  the  Lower 
Types,  by  Edward  D.  Uope  (Salem :  printed  at  the 
Suem  Press)  ;  The  TFtmdering  Jew,  hy  the  Rev. 
Dr.  K  Kohler  (New  Tork :  Industrial  School  of  the 
Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum);  TheThirtyfourthAnnual 
Effort  of  toe  Church  of  England  Sunday  School 
Institute,  1877-78;  The  Famine  in  CWno,  illus- 
trations by  a  Native  Artist,  with  a  translation  of 
the  Chinese  Text  (0.  Kegao  Paul) ;  Testimonials 
to  the  Efficacy  of  Hydropathy  in  the  Cure  of 
Disease,  edited  by  Richard  Metcalfe  (W.  Tweedie 
and  Co.)  ;  Treatment  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  by 
Dr.  Edouard  Pomies :  The  Syrian  Great  Eastern 
Rmlioay  to  India,  by  G.  E.  Daliymple  (W. 
Skeffington  and  Son);  IVhUe'e  Grammar  School 
Tea-tSt  The  Acta  of  the  Apostles  (Longmans) ; 
Hunter's  Standard  Arithmetic,  Parts  I.,  II.,  III. 
(Longmans) ;  The  Fourth  Qo^,  an  addzeas  by 


the  Rev.  Gordon  Calthrop  (Honlston  and  Sons) ; 
The  Witness  of  the  Roman  Missal,  by  Joseph 
Foxley  (Honlston  and  Sons) ;  Theorie  der  alge- 
h-aischen  Oleichungen,  von  J.  Ptitersen  (Eopen- 
hagen:  Host);  Die  Oriechendes  Mitleialters,  Toa 
D.  Bikelas,  transl.  from  the  Greek  by  Dr.  W. 
Wagner  (Giitersloh :  Bertelsmann) ;  Lee  Htrot  du 
Montenigre,  ode  in  Greek  with  French  translation 
by  G.  Martin^lis  (Corfou);  XI  Rt^a^:  Foesia  di 
Giorgio  MartinMis  rOmJu) ;  *0  ^.toKovApqi,  Greek 
Poem  by  the  same  (nme  pnnters). 


HOIBB  or  lUVlL. 


Apropos  of  the  departure  of  Prof.  Nordenskiold'a 
expeuitiui  from  Gothenburg  at  the  be^niung  of 
last  month,  the  Qeogr<^ahieal  Magazine  (Iriilmer) 
for  August  opMiB  with  a  rUisnU  of  the  pievione 
•ohieTementB  of  the  Swedea  in  the  Aietie  field  eS 
gM^nphkal  research.  A  brief  description  of 
Gypms  follows.  It  is  reassuring  to  leant  on  the 
auUKffity  of  "  travellers  and  residents  "  that  the 
fovers,  of  which  we  have  lately  heard  so  much 
from  one  quarter,  are  "  seldom  or  [mc]  ever  fetal." 
They  appear  to  be  brought  on  by  exposure  to 
night  dews  and  incautious  indulgence  in  cucum- 
bers, vrater-melons,  &e.  Next  we  have  "  Sketches 
in  Persia,"  based  on  M.  Ogorodnikors  work,  and 
"St^haUn  from  a  Japanese  Source,"  by  J.  W. 
McCwthy,  followed  by  an  account  of  Senor 
Moreno's  further  travels  in  Patagonia)  extracted 
from  the  Buenos  Ayres  J^andard. 

It  appears  from  the  convention  which  has  been 
concluded  between  the  United  States  of  Colombia 
and  the  International  Society  for  an  Interoceanic 
Canal  that  the  route  for  the  long-projected  csnal 
connecting  the  Atiantic  with  the  Pacific  Ocean 
has  now  been  deBnitely  settled.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  there  were  two  plana  which  found 
moat  &vour.  One  project  proposed  the  cntting 
of  the  Isthmus  of^  Panama  in  the  direction  of 
Aspinwall  to  Panama;  tbe  other  plan  was  to 
carry  the  canal  through  Nican^^,  making  nsa 
the  great  inland  laSia  of  that  country.  The 
former  route  has  been  chosen,  notwitiutandinr 
that  tbe  most  eminent  engineers  of  the  tTnitea 
States  of  America,  who  had  personally  exjilored 
the  country,  were  in  fiivour  of  the  Nicaragua 
Canal,  and  notwithatandmg  that  IL  de  Leasepa 
also  had  declared  for  the  latter. 

Thb  Demerara  Colonist  ^ves  a  long  and  inter- 
esting account  of  an  expedition  which  Mr.  Bod- 
dam-Whetham  and  a  eomoinion  recently  under- 
took, with  the  view  of  endeavouring  to  scale  the 
famous  Mount  Bonuma  in  the  ur  interior  of 
British  Guiana,  on  the  Venezuelan  frontier. 
Starting  from  Georgetown,  they  proceeded  first  up 
the  E6sec[uibo  Hirer,  then  up  the  Mazanini  to  the 
Carubung,  which  they  followed  as  far  as  the 
Macreban  Falls ;  and  there  the  hardships  of  their 
journey  began.  After  a  toilsome  march,  they 
approached  the  Marima  mountain,  and  then  made 
the  best  of  their  way  across  the  savannah  to  the 
neighbouring  pile,  Mount  Roriuma.  Massive  and 
fpiand  the  mountain  loomed  u^  before  them — an 
immense  parallelogram,  some  eight  miles  by  six, 
rising  in  a  sheer  precipitous  wall  to  a  height  of 
over  1,300  feet  above  its  lower  and  wood-clad 
portion.  Tbe  angles  of  the  parallelogram  are 
sharp  and  clear,  and  the  walls  in  some  [laces  are 
crenehtted  with  qnaiot  devices.  On  tiie  south 
and  east  is  a  atony  savannah ;  but  the  rest  of  the 
monntun  is  enoompused  by  a  deep  and  almost 
inaccessible  ravine.  Every  effort  was  made  during 
the  eight  davs  the  travelkrs  spent  near  the  moun- 
tain to  find  a  track  among  the  fissures  on  its 
face ;  but  in  every  case  a  hopeless  plumb-line  of 
wall  was  reached,  without  a  chink  or  a  ridge  to 
cling  to,  and  without  a  vestige  of  bushes  that 
might  have  uded  a  daring  climber.  The  summit 
is  amply  covered  with  vegetation  ;  but  from  cer- 
tain circumstances  Mr.  Boddam-Whetham  and  bis 
companion  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no 
lake  on  it,  as  haa  sometixr^^^een  auppoeed. 
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Thb  Rev.  F.  W.  Holland  has  receatlj  retarned 
to  England  from  his  expedition  to  the  Sinai 
peninsula,  to  which  reference  was  made  in  the 
ACASEKT  of  December  22.  Mr.  Holland  left 
Suez  on  April  1,  and  in  the  first  place  devoted 
some  days  to  the  examination  of  the  country  be- 
tween Ser&bit  el  Khadim  and  Wady  Mugharah, 
the  weU-knowD  mining  x^on  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  but  he  was  unab&  to  find  any  traces 
of  old  tarquoiBe-mines.  Mr.  Holland  next  visited 
Mount  Siofu,  and  then  carefully  examined  all  the 
puses  leading  to  the  north  over  the  ranges  of 
Jebel  el  Tlh  end  El  Odgmeh,  as  well  its  the  courses 
of  several  valleys  through  which  the  Israelites 
might  not  impossibly  have  journeyed  to  Kadesh 
Barnea.  Iliat  done,  he  took  Baron  Keller's  route 
through  Wadj  el  Ain  and  Wady  el  Atiyeb,  where 
there  is  an  euv  road  without  any  difficult  passes, 
and  he  is  decidedly  of  opim<m  that  the  Onildrea 
of  liarael  took  the  same  road.  Though  two  years* 
drought  and  other  circumstances  made  travelling 
by  no  means  easy,  Mr.  Holland  persevered  in  ex- 
ploring the  Jebel  Magrah  range,  as  well  as  Ain  el 
Gtadis,  where  he  discovered  an  ancient  road,  which 
leads  west  to  Ismailia  through  a  previously  unex- 
plored mountain  region,  and  along  which  numerous 
wells  and  ancient  ruins  were  found.  At  Jebel  fA 
M^rah  also  many  relics  and  traces  of  former  in- 
habitants were  discovered. 

H.M.'b  Ooitsitl-Geteral  at  Zanzibar,  according 
to  the  Timet  of  India,  recently  paid  a  visit  to 
Kilwa,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the 
caravans  which  were  reported  to  be  arriving  from 
the  region  near  Lake  Nyaaea.  Though  his  vi^t 
was  necessarily  a  brief  one,  Dr.  Kirk  discovra^ 
that  several  parties  which  set  out  a  year  ago,  had 
returned  only  a  few  days  before  his  arrival,  briiu^ 
ing  with  them  :fOO  elephants'  tosks ;  but,  ao  iar 
as  he  could  learn,  no  slaves,  or  at  any  rate  very 
few,  accompanied  them.  He  also  ascertained  that 
the  ehiei^  JKi'ponda,  had  nearly  arrived  at  iiia 
coast  from  the  lake,  and  that  others  sent  by  Mataka 
and  Makangitft  were  not  far  off.  On  the  whole, 
Dr.  Eirk  is  of  opinion  that  the  slave-trade  is  in 
abeyance  at  Eilwa,  and  that  the  people  are  rapidly 
taking  to  other  means  of  living  and  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  their  country.  When  at 
Kilwa,  Br.  Eiik  made  arrangements  for  procuring 
early  and  trustworthy  information  respecting  the 
condition  of  the  slave-trade  in  that  region. 

THB0U8H  the  courtesy  of  Mgr.  Lavigerie,  Aroh- 
biahop  of  Algiers,  Le$  Missions  CathoUqua  is  able 
to  publish  four  recent  letters  from  the  missionaries 
who,  as  we  stated  last  week,  left  Ba^moyo  for 
the  interior  in  the  middle  of  June.  T&re  Ohar- 
metant's  letters  are  especially  interesting,  as  they 
furnish  many  details  respecting  the  oraanisation 
of  the  expedition,  which  on  reaching  Unyamwesi 
will  be  divided  into  two  caravans,  the  one  destined 
fbr  Ujiji,  and  the  other  for  the  Nyanzas.  F&re 
Obarmetant  expects  to  meet  with  no  difficulty 
about  porters  at  Mirambo's  eapitid,  faeling  con- 
fident of  receiving  every  asristanee  from  him 
through  the  good  offices  of  M.  Broyon.  According 
to  Pfere  Charmetant,  King  Mirambo  has  recently 
nven  a  signal  proof  of  the  esteem  in  wbidi  he 
holds  the  friendship  of  foreigners,  at  any  rate  of 
the  English,  by  sending  Dr.  Kirk  a  present  of 
ten  elephants'  tusks,  while  his  offering  to  the 
Sultan  of  Zanzibar  consisted  of  only  six. 


Thb  papw  on  the  Plantin  Hnseam  in  MacmS3m 
might  very  well  have  been  loiwer.   From  awritra 

of  such  special  knowledge  as  Mr.  Blades  we  ought 
certainly  to  have  had  something  more  important 
on  this  most  fascinating  and  litUe-known museum. 
The  five  pages  of  the  article,  however,  ccoitain 
some  pleasant  chat  on  the  unchanged  printing- 
rooms — "where  all  serves  to  delude  the  visitor  into 
the  belief  that  it  is  merely  '  dinner-time,'  and  that 
soon  the  hum  of  businem  will  reanimate  the 
empty  rooms  "—on  the  arcbivee  where  Rubens' 


notes  of  hand  appear  in  the  memorandum  books ; 
on  the  library,  the  china,  the  prints  ;  on  the  fine 
old  house  itself ;  while  for  more  minute  information 
Mr.  Blades  is  content  to  send  his  readers  to  M. 
L^on  Degeor^'s  monograph,  La  Maison  Planiin 
dAnvers.  Mr.  Pater's  first  Imaginary  Portrait,  "The 
Child  in  the  House,"  will  be  read  with  a  great  deal 
of  curiosity.  We  have  been  looking  for  other 
things  from  bim,  Greek  studies  and  what  not,  and 
now  instead  of  these  great  matters  comes  this 
strange  elfish  child,  iteflcribed  with  the  same 
elabcnration,  the  same  subtle  um^icity,  with 
which  we  have  been  nsed  to  see  Mr.  Patw  handle 
a  Leonardo  picture.  And  yet  there  is  a  difference, 
a  touch  of  realism,  of  intimacy  in  the  details  which 
seems  to  make  the  title,  Imaginary  Portraits,  a 
misnomer.  So  that,  in  spite  of  all  that  is  sure  to 
strike  the  casual  r^er  as  unreal  and  uncanny 
and  over-duuracteristic,  the  fancifulness  of  the 

Sftper  is  balanced  by  a  truth  and  accuracy  of 
Btail  and  background,  which  will  convey  a  good 
deal  to  many.  Mr.  Pater  has  written  few  more 
perfect  sentences  than  those  in  which  he  describes 
"the  great  city"  near  which  the  child's  house 
stood,  "which  sent  up  heavenwards,  over  the 
twisting  weather-vane,  not  seldom,  its  beds  of 
rolling  dood  and  smoke,  tooehed  with  storm  or 
stmshme : " — 

"  The  coining  and  going  of  travellers  to  the  town  along 
the  vay,  the  sbactow  oC  the  streets,  the  sadden  breadth 
<£.  the  neighbonring  garden*,  the  siiuular  brightness 
of  bright  weather  Uiere,  its  sinsnlartfoifaieaBBa,  which 

linked  themselves  in  hia  mind  to  certain  engraved 
illostrations  in  the  old  big  Bible  at  home,  thecoolDess 
of  the  dark  cavemoas  ehope  roand  the  groat  church, 
with  giddy  winding  stair  op  to  the  pigeocs  and  the 
bells — a  citadel  of  peace  in  the  heart  of  the  troable." 

The  indelibility  of  early  impreasioDS,  "  with  what 
capricious  attractions  and  associations"  the  acci- 
dents and  surroundings  of  childhood  "  figure 
themselves  on  the  white  paper,  the  smooth  wax,  of 
our  ingenuous  souls,  as  with  *  lead  in  the  rock  for 
ever'*— -this  is  the  note  of  a  piece  of  writing 
which  will  prove  a  stone  of  stumbling  to  some 
readers,  we  imagine,  but  which  may  well  be  taken 
as  a  minute  and  exquisite  study  of  the  origin  and 
modes  of  growth  of  a  certain  temper  of  our  day, 
rare,  but  perfectly  recognisable. 

Blackwood  is  in  no  way  remarkable  this  month. 
A  sketch  of  Prince  Bismarck,  "by  one  of  his 
countrymen,"  might  have  been  read  with  interest 
seven  years  ago ;  for  the  present  time  it  is  far  too 
slight.  A  short  paper  on  Miss  Oushman,  the 
American  actress,  is  interesting,  but  a  little  too 
enthusiastic  to  command  gen^d  belief.  Under 
the  title  of  "  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen "  a 
reviewer  takes  pleasant  note  of  Mr.  Hamerton's 
book  of  French  biographies;^  but|  as  we  said, 
there  is  nothing  of  great  original  interest  in  this 
month's  number. 

Friiser  is  very  readable,  but  except  for  Mr. 
Edmund  Gumey's  article  it  is  not  much  more. 
Miss  Betham-Eklwards  has  a  pleasant  paper  on 
the  Paris  Exhibition,  an  inexhaustible  subject; 
and  A.  H.  A.  Hamilton  gives  us,  under  the  title 
of  "The  Trial  of  Two  Quakers  in  the  Time  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,"  one  of  those  glimpses  of  the 
past  which,  if  tbey  are  well  managed,  do  much  to 
,  fill  up  the  blanks  of  our  knowledge  of  history. 
Mr.  Gumey  writes  "  On  the  Controversy  of  Life," 
in  answer  to  certain  papers  of  Mr.  Mallock.  In 
BO  ftr  as  this  ardole  is  a  refutation  of  Mr. 
Mallock's  bad  Ic^cal  division  of  mankind  into 
those  who  accept  and  those  who  reject  dogmas, 
this  careful  and  well-constructed  paper  is  very 
satisfactory;  for  there  are  a  large  number  of 

(lersons  who  cannot  accept  dogma,  and  yet  whose 
ifb  is  made  tolerable  to  themselves  by  certain 
hypotheses,  till  now  unverified.  Where  we  should 
join  issue  with  Mr.  Gumey  is  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  these  hypotheses  may  perhaps  be  verified : 
a  point  on  which  he  is  discretion  and  adroitness 
itself,  but  where  none  the  less  it  Is  dear  that  his 
conclusions  are  open  to  very  serious  questioo. 


Thb  first  number  of  the  Theatre  in  its  new  form 
of  a  monthly  Review  and  Magazine  comprises  a 
number  of  articles  of  considerable  interest,  dealing 
both  with  the  present  condition  of  the  stage  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  with  theories  of  dramatic 
art.  It  is  also  accompanied  by  two  excellent  por- 
traits— the  one  of  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  the  other  of 
Mr.  Irving — execated  in  permanent  photo^n^hy 
with  remarkable  snccesa.  WiUi  the  suspension  of 
its  weekly  functions  onr  contemporary  hw  not 
altogether  relinquished  his  haUt  of  gosuping  in 
a  light  and  lively  manner;  and  we  observe  that  a 
story  about  Mr.  Emmett's  eye,  and  an  anecdote 
regarding  the  felonious  abstiaetion  of  a  portion  of 
Mr.  Warner's  wardrobe  from  his  dreeung-room  in 
the  Princess's  Theatre,  are  not  deemed  beneath 
the  dignity  of  a  monthly  chronicle  of  theatrical 
events.  Against  this  characteristio  tmdracy  to 
descend  to  rather  trifling  matters,  however,  we 
have  to  set  some  grave  and  well-reasoned  paper» 
on  the  present  and  probable  future  of  the  stage, 
the  expediency  of  establishing  a  national  theatre, 
the  drama  of  the  day,  and  other  topca,  besidee- 
biographical,  historical,  and  critical  notices.  Oa 
the  whole  the  Theatre,  which  is  understood  to  be 
under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Frederick  Hawkins, 
promises  to  exwdse  a  benefldal  inflouee  over 
dramatic  litentuze  uid  the  art  of  aotiiig. 


THB  OODBZ  AUBBUS  AT  BXOOEHOUL 

Pbobablt  the  choicest  treasure  in  the  Boyal 
Library  at  Stockholm  is  the  famous  Oodex  Aureus 
of  the  Four  Gospels,  written  (in  pert,  at  least)  In 
letters  of  gold  on  purple  vellum,  and  ungned  by 
the  judgment  of  palaeognqihers  to  the  uxtb 
century.  It  is,  as  most  etudents  of  textual 
critidsm  now  know,  one  of  the  ehief  uthoritiea 
for  tlie  Vetu»  Itala,  unce,  although  it  was  long 
reputed  to  be  a  copy  of  the  Vulgate,  with 
perhaps  a  few  more  deviations  than  ordinary 
from  the  very  unsettled  text  of  that  version,  closer 
inspection  establishedadegree  of  diveiguioe  which 
could  not  be  accounted  for  on  any  such  hypotbsus. 
Hence  the  expediency  of  making  its  readings 
accessible  to  scholars  ^;enera)ly  became  manifest, 
and  a  careful  transcription  of  it  for  press  was  made 
by  M.  Belshdm,  of  the  Univeraity  of  Christi'ania, 
and  published  this  year  at  that  plaee,  under  the 
following  title:  Codex  Aureus,  toe  QttaUwxr 
Eoangeha  ante  Sieronymum  Latine  tmAatn.  S 
eodice  membranaceo  partim  purpurea  ae  Utteris 
aureis  inter  extremum  fuintwn  et  mwiu  antifnuin 
saeoulum,ut  niMur,8erijato^siism  JZs^  BiaixnUuea 
Salmeiui  atservatur.  Asne  jtruntmi  emnwunwc 
atque  ad  verbum  trantervnt  et  eOdit  Jbamtm 
BelAehn,  Cum  v.  tcbuUs.  (Ohristiaiuaet  Libraria 
P.  T.  MaUingii,  MDOOCLXXVIIL)  TheTolnme, 
which  is  veiy  clearly  uid  handeomefy  printed,  con- 
sists  of  lvi.-384  pages,  the  earlier  purt  containing  » 
biblio^phical  account  of  the  Oodex,  and  alao  a 
collation  of  its  readings  with  those  of  Tischen- 
dorfs  edition  of  the  Vulgate,  with  those  of  the 
previous  printed  editions  of  the  Vetu*  Itala^ 
and  with  those  of  a  few  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment MSS.  and  patristic  quotations.  A  brief 
summary  of  the  more  salient  points  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  manuscript,  which  comparatively  few- 
scholars  have  been  able  to  examine  tor  themselvee, 
may  not  be  unacceptable.  It  consists  of  195 
leaves,  all,  save  three— of  which  one  u  but  half, 
and  two  but  a  quarter-page  of  MS. —  folly 
written  in  double  columns,  ran^^ing,  with  an 
average  of  20  lines,  from  an  occasMnal  minimum 
of  23,  to  a  more  frequmt  maximum  of  38  lines. 
The  vellum  is  not  purple  throughout,  for  in  parts 
the  pagination  is  alternately  yeUowiah-white,  and 
a  few  purple  leaves  have  been  written  with  silver 
instead  of^  gold,  while  black  ink  is  used,  as  a  rule, 
in  the  yellowish  pm^ons.  Several  ornaments  and 
illuminations  occur  in  the  MS.  It  is  doubly  divided, 
as  to  the  text,  into  the  Ammonian  sections  and 
into  larger  portions,  or  rn-Xot,  averaging  about 
four  or  five  of  the  sections,  but  not  always  agreeing 
with  the  umilar  diviuons^tt  other  comces.  One 
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iMf  has  been  k*t,  containing  St.  Luke  xxi.,  8-30, 
Imt  it  may  Iw  lTi°g  undiscoTered  in  some  other 
gieat  limrjr.   Tlie  letters  are  uncial  throughout, 
of  laigv  nie  and  bandaome  rounded  form,  without 
aeparatioD  of  words,  and  with  little  or  no  punctu- 
ation or  marking  of  linee.   There  are  instances  of 
conjoined  and  inscribed  letters,  and  a  small 
number  of  frequently-recurring  contractioDS.  B&- 
sides  the  actual  text  of  the  Gospels  themselTes, 
the  epistle  of  St.  Jerome  to  Pope  Danusns,  his 
prologoee  to  the  Gtispels,  two  ouier  prolt^es  of 
an  unknown  author  to  St  Mark  and  St  John, 
andindsxeB  to  all  four,  are  eontuned  in  the  MS.; 
but  Hwoaita,  la  tlw^editor's  jndgmeut,  writtwi  by 
a  later  band,  to  ba  detected  less  by  any  ma^ed 
diirimilaii^  of  diataeter  than     tha  aivaigsncB 
in  the  use  of  oontcactiona  and  the  noticeable  in- 
feiiori^  of  the  veil  am — facts  of  some  importance 
in  settling  the  goestion  as  to  whether  the  version 
itself  be  prs-Hieronymite  or  not   There  are 
sereml  linguistic  peculiarities  of  interest,  estab- 
liahing  the  nlationship  of  the  MS.  to  others 
of  the    Fc6»  Itaia,  such  as  the  permutation 
of   b   and   V,  the  substitution  of  b  for  p, 
of  e  for  ek  and  q*,  and  conversely  of  eh  for  c, 
the  intmhange  of  dand  t,  the  firequent  prefixing  of 
A  to  initial  vowels,  its  oocamonal  omission  from 
Bspiatad  words,  and  a  variety  of  itacisma ;  and 
alio  some  syntactical  idioms,  such  as  the  inter- 
chan^  of  the  aUative  and  accusative.   The  long 
inacnptian  by  a  former  ownu  in  Old  English  ot 
Aa^o-Baxm  haa  abeady  been  made  ftmiliar  to 
stDdoita  in  thia  country  hr  Hr.  Westwood  and 
by  Mr.  Benjamin  Th<npe,  who  have  both  printed 
it   It  seta  forth  how  Ael&ed,  a  noUeman  [dux  - 
faUarmoH),  and  Werburga,  his  wife,  ransomed 
tbo  MS.  from  certain  heathen  soldiers,  and  now 
gave  it,  about  a.d.  871,  to  Ohrist  Ohnrch,  most 
probably  the  elder  foundation  at  Canterbury,  as 
secsna  to  be  eatablished  by  the  wwding  of  the  will 
of  tlua  Tcrr  same  Aelfred  printed  in  vol.  ii.  of 
Kam\de's  Codex  Diplomatietu,  a  &ct  pointed  out 
first  hj  Prof.  George  Stephens  of  Oheapinghaven, 
aa  he  loves  to  write  the  Danish  capital.  Nothing 
is  known  of  its  history  and  wanderings  till  John 
Gabriel  Ssarrmfeldt,  a  Swedish  nobleman  of  great 
leazniiig,  bought  it  in  Madrid  on  January  8, 1690, 
Aom  its  then  ivopriator,  the  Marquis  de  Liche,  as 
ha  haa  wiittea  down  m  the  MS.  itself  and 
■anted  it  to  the  King's  libraiy  at  Stockholm, 
whera  it  haa  renudned  ever  dnce.  M.  Belahnm, 
from  a  oompariaon  of  the  palaec^mphic  peculiari- 
tieo  of  the  codex,  thudn  it  the  work  of  an  English 
or  Iriah  scribe  in  Italy,  and  not  improbably  at  the 
fiunouB  monastery  of  Bobio,  the  foundation  of  St 
Colambaniis:  poasil^  too,  soon  after  that  event, 
which  oeennea  in  610.  The  phtee  are  all  good 
of  their  kind,  and  the  first  one,  serving  as  the 
frontispiece,  is  a  focfflmile  in  gold  and  colours  <^ 
one  of  the  finest  examples  in  the  codex,  giving  a 
dear  notitm  of  ita  ataniificent  character. 

AlCHABD  F.  TfITTLHP*T.m, 
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Puis :  Angort  6, 187S. 
In  all  CO  an  tries  where  the  higher  education 
baa  a  certain  intensity  of  life,  where  it  enjoys 
great  freedom,  and  where  tha  students  kee^  up 
friendly  and  yet  reapectful  and  ooidial  relatione 
with  thrir  masters,  every  opportunity  of  doing 
honooz  uther  to  the  university  to  which  one  be- 
loi^  ot  tha  ptofoeaors  with  whom  one  is  study- 
ing ia  made  toe  most  of:  as,  for  instance,  lately 
the  eenteoaiy  jabileea  of  Leydeu  and  Upsala  were 
eontmemocatod ;  nor  does  a  year  pass  in  Qermany 
in  the  eomae  of  vrhich  the  twenty-five  or  fifty 
vean^  aniuTeraaiy  of  eeveial  profesaon  is  not  cele- 
ontad.  In  F^aiue  this  ia  not  posnble.  The  pro- 
Cmots  of  oar  foeolties  are,  above  all,  examiners ; 
their  pnbHe  consista  above  aU  of  men  of  the 
vorid ;  they  do  not  know  their  pupils,  nor  do 
tkass  in  their  turn  foel  as  if  they  were  really  their 
diaeiples.  Aa  for  our  Ecolea  Sp^ciales,  Ecole 
Kunadsi  Folytaehniqneef  &e.f  they  ate  more  like 


a  prolongation  of  the  Lye^  where  "  our  master 
is  our  enemy,"  and  though  afieetionate  relations 
do  often  subsist  betweeu  master  and  pupil,  they 
are  not  of  a  sufficiently  free  and  spontaneous  na- 
ture to  lead  to  fite$  of  the  kind  above  named,  that 
lose  their  charm  as  soon  as  faiUorttS  makes  itself 
felt  at  them.  Moreover,  even  there  the  professors 
are  men  who  prepare  you  for  examinations  rather 
than  real  masters,  the  only  object  of  whose  teach- 
ing ia  the  imparting  of  Knowledge.  The  Ecole 
dee  Hautes  Etudes  is  the  only  institution  for 
higher  education  in  France  like  a  uoiveraity. 
There  the  master  is  free  to  teach  and  the  pupil  to 
learn  as  he  likes.  It  confers  no  degree  that  opens 
the  way  to  a  publie  career ;  no  (me  is  obliged  to 
follow  the  whole  comae.  The  men  come  there 
for  the  love  of  learning,  and  because  they  find 
learned  and  conscientious  masters.  And  thus  it 
happens  that  professors  and  pupils  are  united  by 
bonds  of  sound  and  serious  fnendship,  and  that 
the  Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes  was  the  first  in 
France  to  conceive  the  idea  of  commemorating  an 
anniversary. 

On  July  31  last,  it  was  just  ten  years  ago  that 
it  was  founded  by  M.  Duruy,  then  Minister  of 
Education ;  and  in  his  honour  the  Ecole  dee  Hautea 
Etudes  gave  a  banquet,  at  which  nineteen  pro- 
fessors and  forty-three  pupils  were  present  To 
commemorate  the  occasion,  the  professors  had 
moreover  composed  a  series  of  "M^moires,"  all 
relating  to  Roman  history,  M.  Doroy's  favourite 
subject  of  study.  These  "  moires,"  magnifi- 
oentiy  printed  m  vellum,  are  a  laatiog  remembrance 
fbr  the  foundn  of  the  dea  Hautea  Etndee 
of  the  gratitude  chariahed  tovardi  him. 

Hia  whole  life,  moreover^  is  deserving  of  respect 
and  sympathy.  After  having  reached,  by  <Unt  of 
industry  and  merit,  the  highest  post  in  teaching) 
and  then  become  Minister  of  Education,  after  the 
fell  of  the  Empire  he  quietly  resumed  his  scholar's 
life^  lodged  on  tha  mth  stoir,  subairted  on  the 
fruits  of  his  stndy,  and  wrote  nia  best  books,  vols, 
iii.  and  v.  of  his  Bittoire  dt»  Jlomairu.  He  has 
j  uat  now  set  to  work  on  a  new  edition  of  his  whole 
history  (Hachette),  written  in  a  more  popular 
style,  less  crowded  with  learning  and  notes,  but 
revised  so  as  to  be  up  to  the  level  of  present  know- 
ledge, and  embellisbed  with  illustrations  that 
add  greatiy  to  its  value,  as  they  are  all  repro- 
ductions of  andent  monanunts  or  views  of  real 
towns  and  scenery. 

The  three  chief  representatives  of  the  study  of 
Boman  history  were  preaent  at  the  banquet  of 
July  31— H.  Duruy,  M.  L.  Benier,  who  is  one  of 
the  oiaaters  of  epigraphie  sdencei  and  M,  E. 
Besjardins,  who  prosecutes  the  same  studies  with 
the  ardour  and  fire  of  youth.  He  has  just  pub- 
lished the  second  volume  of  his  great  work  on 
La  Qiograplu9  Suforique  d«  la  QauU  Somame 
(Hachette),  more  interesting  even  than  the  first,  as 
it  contuns  the  whole  account  of  the  conquest  of 
Gaul  by  the  Bomans,  and  a  very  complete  study 
of  the  oi^anisation,  the  religion,  and  mode  of  life 
of  the  Qauls.  In  spite  of  a  certain  prolixity,  the 
book  cannot  but  prove  most  attractive,  even  to 
the  general  public. 

If  the  custom  of  commemorating  the  jubilees 
of  universities  be  unknown  in  France,  it  is  not 
that  we  do  not  know  how  to  celebrate  anniver- 
saries here.  Every  year  Republicans  are  found  to 
commemorate  the  24th  of  February,  Legitimists 
who  keep  St.  Henri's  day,  and  Bonapartists  who, 
as  an  exception,  attend  mass  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  Napcdeon  IIL  June  80  was  Vol- 
taire's oentroaiT ;  and  on  July  14  the  taking  of 
the  Bastilb  and  the  centenary  of  Ronsaean  were 
celebrated  at  the  same  time.  Some  people  had 
tried  to  arrange  that  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  ' 
should  both  be  fSted  on  June  30,  but  the  Liberal 
Republicans  of  to-day  have  snudl  sympathy  for 
the  author  of  the  CotUrat  Social,  to  which  they 
ascribe,  not  without  reason,  a  lai^  share  of  the 
errors  of  the  Revolution.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
small  band  of  thc»e  who  were  £aithful  to  Jacobin- 
ism, AL  Louis  Blanc  and  a  few  adepts,  have  con- 


tinued to  cherish  against  Volture  the  same  pre- 
judices Robespierre  cherished  against  the  Qiron- 
dins,  and  always  regard  Rousseau  as  the  real 
precursor  of  modem  ideas.  Voltfure's  centenary 
was  a  sort  of  apotheosis  of  Victor  Hugo  Louis 
Blanc  would  perhaps  not  have  been  sorry  to  play 
a  similar  part  at  the  centenary  of  Rousseau.  But 
the  celebration  psased  off  almost  imnoticed,  and 
yet  M.  Louis  Blanc's  speech  was  a  fine  piece  of 
eloquence,  better  furnished  with  facts  and  ideas 
than  Victor  Hugo's,  and  the  best  apology  that  has 
yet  been  made  for  a  man  who  unfortunately  needs 
It  but  too  much.  M.  Louis  Blanc  cleverly  passed 
over  the  weak  rides  and  showed  the  gmerons, 
nncere,  human  ride  of  Rousseau's  sou  with  » 
vigour  and  a  warmth  that  never  onee  degenerated 
into  declamation. 

A  fortnight  afterwards,  on  July  28,  another 
commemoration  took  place.  A  monument  wa» 
inaufprated  at  V^retz  in  memory  of  Paul  Loma 
Oouner,  the  witty,  liberal,  and  anti-ekrical  con* 
troversialist  of  the  Restoration,  whose  popularity 
and  very  existence  almost  have  been  revived  by 
the  audarious  action  of  the  clerical  partr  during 
the  last  seven  years.  There,  also,  Bpeednes  were- 
not  wanting.  MM.  E,  About  and  J.  Simon  talked 
a  littie  literature  and  a  great  deal  of  polities,  but 
thrir  eloquence  was  of  the  all  bat  impromptu 
sort,  and  was  of  no  consequence  extra  muro». 

The  literary  world  was  more  interested  in  the 
Literary  Congress  which  was  held  during  themonth 
of  July,  with  a  view  of  defining  the  laws  of  copy- 
right Even  there  V.  Hugo  found  himself  stir- 
rounded  by  almost  idolatroos  homage;  but  he 
presided  not  only  iritii  a  great  deal  ordigni^  antf 
good  grace,  but  with  humour  and  good  sense.  He 
riiowed  that  in  mattus  of  buriness  no  one  eoul^ 
be  mcM  practical  than  he.  The  ctmgress  natu- 
rally showed  itself  very  jealous  of  the  rights  of 
authors,  and  asserted  the  very  questionable  theory 
that  literarv  ownership  has  the  same  rights  a» 
any  other  kind  of  ownership.  That  cannot  be, 
seeing  that  one  cannot  make  use  of  them  without 
destroying  them,  bv  making  others  enjoy  them.  The 
reconciliation  of  tne  rights  of  the  public,  or  even 
of  humanity,  with  those  of  an  artist's  or  writer's 
heirs  will  slways  be  a  matter  of  compromise ;  and* 
as  the  legislators  ars  for  the  most  part  readers  and! 
not  authors,  it  is  {oobable  that  the  rights  of  tho 
heirs  will  suffer  most  by  the  transaction. 

In  general,  authors  need  to  be  protected  against 
their  heirs.  If  a  proof  were  wanting  you  havec 
but  to  read  the  book  M.  Noel  has  just  written  on 
Mic^ia  et  tea  Enfanti  (Drevfos),  at  the  instini- 
tion,  he  himself  says,  of  Michelet's  son-in-law,  IL. 
Dumssnil.  No  doubt  the  book  contains  a  number 
of  earioos  and  pqnant  particitlars  touching* 
Michelet's  life  from  1840  to  18S0,  his  reUttiona 
with  BAranger,  and  the  gradual  mwress  which, 
littie  by  littie,  he  left  the  Oatikritc  Ohureh,  for 
which  he  had  at  &8t  felt  such  a  poetieal  attach- 
ment. But  at  the  same  time  how,  on  ontain 
points,  he  travestiea  the  character  and  ideas  of 
Michriet  I  He  represents  him  as  a  Idud  of  imagi- 
native child,  subject  to  all  the  influences  that  sur- 
rounded him,  substituting  the  singing  of  B^ran- 
songs  for  that  of  the  canticles — through  ther 
mfluence  of  Mdme.  Dumesnil,  the  mother  whom 
he  had  taken  into  his  house  ill,  out  of  charity— and* 
who  -WM  imbued  with  the  sceptical  spirit  of  the 
eighteenth  centurv,  suffering  himself  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  his  children  by.  a  second  marrUge,  and! 
finally  writing  books  unworthy  of  him.  ^e  man. 
who  represents  Hiehelet,  ODS  of  the  atroi^^  and 
most  impsrions  perstmalities  that  ever  existed^ 
under  surii  colours  can  have  known  him  but  littis, 
and  but  ill  understands  his  great  intellectori  quali- 
ties, if  he  frils  to  recognise  in  him  all  that  is  ad- 
mirable in  spite  of  the  defects  in  his  last  books. 

His  posthumous  works  have  many  a  pleasant 
surprise  in  store  for  us  still.  We  have  just  ex- 
penenoed  one  from  the  publication  of  Soldeit$  de- 
la  Revolution  (L6ry).  Michelet  had  intended 
writing  a  series  of  essays  in  a  popular  and  slighdy 
poetictu  form  on  the  gr«^men  <tf  the  demo- 
Digitized  by  VjOOglC 
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•cnttic  party  and  caUiog  thraa  L(gende»  de  la  D6mo- 
oratie.  Jib  had  not  time  fully  to  cany  out  l^is 
intention,  though  he  had  written  the  Jjgendes  of 
La  Tour  d'AuTergoe,  Desaiz,  Huche,  and  Mameli 
one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Italian  revolution 
of  1848.  Theee  stories  are  written  with  eloquent 
flimplidty  in  a  style  truly  heroic.  They  breathe 
*  ^irit  of  patriotism.  Ekit  I  ask  myself  whether 
■Quj  an  as  "popular"  as  Uichel^  thought.  He 
has  avoided  making  conneetod,  compUte,  properly 
anan^  §Umea ;  ^ey  are  more  a  smn  of  fights, 
of  sbiking  traits,  of  pictures  broadly  sketdied. 
li  one  knows  the  story  one  is  touched  and  earned 
^■mj,  hut  I  question  whether  the  ignorant  reader 
can  appreciate  them.  What,  moreover,  is  more 
difficult  than  to  write  really  popular  hooks  ?  A 
tinker  succeeds  without  dreaming  of  it,  like 
Bunyan,  bv  an  unconscious  stroke,  but  the  really 
learned  only  write  for  a  select  company.  Take  the 
most  famous  of  the  poete,  Y.  Hugo,  for  instance, 
and  see  how  many  people  reallj  Know  him.  As 
for  the  others,  thaj  write  for  about  a  hundred 
psople.  And  1  can  only  admire  the  number  of 
joung  men  who,  in  spite  of  tibs  indifference  of  the 
pnUic,  haTS  tM  conzage  to  deroto  their  nigbt> 
-watcbea  to  writing  Terss.  Thej  eridoitlT  live  in 
a  confined  circle,  where  the  one  edioes  the  otiier, 
«nd  where  they  win  a  chamber-renown  thateonsoles 
themibr  theuttlenoisethdTpoetry  makes  outside. 
Unfortunat^y  this  circle  of  friends  or  brotber- 
ftuthors  isalwaysratber partial,  and  lives  outof  reach 
of  the  great  currents  of  thought  that  influence  the 
world.  M.  Sully  Prudhomme  is  the  only  one 
who  by  hia  philosophical  poetry  hss  caused  the 
fibres  uiat  now  resound  in  every  tbinkiDg  man  to 
vibrate  strongly.  The  others  are  more  or  less 
akilful  carvers  of  pleasing  and  insignificant  jewels. 
Some  neTerthetesB  there  are  who  make  earnest 
efforts  to  strike  out  new  paths,  to  produce  living 
And  stirring  works.  M.  Bo  urge  t  shows  in  his 
recant  poem  Mdel  (Lemerre)  that  he  is  full  of  the 
idea  that  poeirj  must  have  a  true,  real,  modem 
aooant.  He  even  uses  with  reference  to  this  a 
£nght&l  word,  la  modemitif  which  uppetm  to 
liim  in  the  light  of  an  ideal  to  be  attained.  But 
he  must  take  care  that  this  "  modernity  "  he  is 
in  search  of,  is  not  like  that  of  the  "  impressionist " 
painters,  an  ideal  of  oonventi^Hi  born  in  a  coenacu- 
lum  of  young  literary  men  who  want  at  any  coat 
to  draw  pubuc  attention  upon  themselves.  There 
is,  nevertheless,  real  poetry  in  this  story  of  the 
love  of  a  poet  for  a  young  foreigner,  whose  head 
is  touched  rather  than  her  heart,  and  who  after- 
wards rejects  what  the  ttoet  took  for  the  most 
eerious  of  ties  as  a  childisn  and  romantic  dream. 
The  worldly  setting  in  which  the  Httie  drama 
plays  itself  out  is  very  vividly  given,  and  the 
scenes  in  which  insensibly,  without  any  noise,  and 
with  the  discretion  that  social  decorum  demands, 
the  rupture  comes  to  pass,  are  analyaedj  with 
oharming  ddicacj  and  gnce.  The  style  here  and 
ihere  is  rather  hard  and  jeikv ;  but  it  is  wanting 
neither  in  colour  nor  life,  and  the  poem  shows  a 
marked  advance  upon  M.  Boui^t's  lormar  works. 

M.  Gopp^  ia  the  master  of  this  poetical  school 
that  aims  at  painting  worldly  life  and  at  finding 
eubjecta  for  poems  in  scenes  apparently  the  most 
hotuyeou.    Tbanka  to  his  superior  talent  as  a 
writer,  his  simple  solid  s^le  and  wonderfully 
varied  and  easy  veinflcation,  M.  Ooppto's  works, 
unfortunately  too  poor  in  interesting  ideas  and 
profound  sentiments,  find  their  readers.  Some 
very  touching  verses  there  are,  nevertheless,  in 
^'L^Exil^e,"  which  forms  the  best  part  of  his  Sicitt 
et  EUgxes  (Lemerre),  the  reason  thereof  being  that 
it  ia  a  true  story,  the  history  of  a  real  deep  love, 
And  that  there  are  real  tears  beneath  these  rhymes. 
"  Triste  rxil^  qti'il  te  Boavienne 
Combien  I'avenir  itait  beau, 
Qaaod  sa  main  tremblut  dus  la  tieone 
Comnie  on  oisean, 

Et  combien  ton  Ame  £tiut  pleise 
Cddb  bonne  et  douce  cbaleor, 
Qoaod  tn  napinia  scu  halriBe 
OomBH  me  flsurl 


Mais  elle  eat  loin,  la  ch^e  idole, 
£t  tout  B'assombrit  de  nooveaa  ; 
Tu  sais  qu'an  souveair  s'eavole 
Comme  un  oiseao ; 

D^il'aile  do  doute  plane 

8nr  ton  fane  oft.  nalt  la  donleur ; 

Et  tn  BUS  qn'on  amour  se  fana 

Comme  une  fleni ! 

This  sweet  melancholy  note  is  the  one  that  suits 
the  subdued  tone  ofM.Copp^'s  talent  best  He  has 
tri«d  to  aspire  to  higher  things,  and  published  in 
this  same  volume  SidU  ^nqtte$,  which  an  a  kind 
of  legend  in  verse,  embmcing  the  whole  history  of 
humanity  from  the  earthly  Paradise  up  to  the  war 
of  1870,  and  treating  of  Assyria,  Palestine,  the 
war  of  the  Husdtes,  the  campaigns  of  Napoleon, 
&c.,  and  which  remind  one  very  much  of  the 
lAgtnde  de»  SHelet.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
talent  in  them ;  some  pieces,  such  as  "  Le  Liaeron  " 
and  "  La  Yeill^ are  really  fine,  but  buoyancy  and 
conviction  are  wanting.  Artistic  skiU  only  is 
displayed,  nothing  more.  The  masters  of  the 
poetical  school  of  the  present  were  Th.  Gautier, 
Baudelaire,  Leconte  de  lasle,  and  Banville.  AH 
four  were  artists  above  everything,  even  Baude- 
laire, the  most  inspired  among  them.  Their  hearts 
never  beat  nor  were  tbrar  imaginations  fasdnated. 
The^  are  clever  at  swinging  words  together,  at 
making  rhymes  and  pictmres;  they  are  mos^o 
work^  of  masteriy  ^U.  A  new  edhatm  of 
Banville's  poons  has  just  been  published  (Ohap. 
pentier)  ;  nothing  could  be  coitu  ur,  more  wean- 
some — not  to  say  tiresome — than  this  wonder- 
fully clever  poetry  by  a  master  in  style  and 
versification,  but  who  never  baa  a  genuine  emotion, 
and  makes  verses  on  subjects  at  the  most 
wortl^  tiie  ephemeral  attention  of  .the  boulevard 
newapapeis.  He  has  found  it  necessary  to  append 
expwiatory  notes  to  his  Ode*  yunamlmleiguea.  I 
very  much  fear  that  people  have  ceased  to  take 
any  interest  either  in  we  odes  or  the  notes. 

G.  MOVQD. 


LEITERfl  OF  GATIir  HAJEILIOir.  EDITBD  VBOU  THB 
HB8.  AI  lANBIWWITE  HOUSB,  BT  LOBO  BDXOBP 
mZlUUBIGE. 

{Ooaiiiaied.) 
Txn. 

"  Bone  the  18^  Jnly  1772. 
This  is  chiefly  to  acknowledge  the  reeeipt  of  voqt 
Lordship's  kind  letter  of  the  28*^  Hay,  and  to  adrise 
yon  that  I  have  gireo  Ur,  Fiaber  my  bills  on  you  for 
2301.  Btei*,  payable  40,  daya  after  the -date,  which 
is  the  ll***  ins'.  Thia  sum  is  the  price  of  the  sittihg 
flgore  of  Jtmo,  vhich  flaishes  the  year  1772  and  in 
my  next,  inclosing  the  bills  of  loading,  I  shall  ^re  a 
distinct  account  of  every  thing.  In  ue  mean  while  I 
^ve  your  Lordship  the  agreeable  news  that  the  Cin- 
cinnatos  is  now  cosing  up  for  Shelbome  boose,  as  tiie 
Po^e  has  dedioed  the  purchase  at  the  price  of  SOOi, 
which  I  demanded,  and  bas  accepted  of  two  other 
singnlar  flgorea  in  place  of  it,  one  of  which  is  a  Black, 
the  odI;  status  oxtant  of  thia  subject,  and  which  J 
have  given  them  at  tbeii  own  price,  being  highly 
necessaty  to  keep  ViftMmti  and  his  cwnpanion  the 
Sculptor  my  friends.  Your  Lordship  may  remember 
I  mentioned  in  a  formw  letter  that  I  had  one  other 
cnrioua  piece  of  sculpture  which  I  could  not  divulge, 
I  mnat  therefore  beg  leave  to  reserve  this  secret  to  be 
brought  to  light  in  another  letter,  when  I  hopelshall 
be  able  to  say  it  is  out  of  the  Pope's  dominions.  Aa 
to  the  Anttnoiie  I  am  afraid  I  shall  bo  obliged  to 
smuggle  it,  as  I  can  never  hope  for  a  license.  In 
place  of  the  rivar  God  X  have  taken  the  liberty  to  send 
a  Berenice,  being  preferable  to  the  other  on  account 
of  the  salgeet,  as  I  am  daily  in  expectation  of  another 
letter  bom  your  Lordship  on  receipt  of  the  plans. 

Q^fiv  EAiouKur." 

IX. 

"Borne  the6*Ang*1772. 
Since  my  last  I  have  taken  the  resolntiou  to  send 
off  the  besid  of  Antinoua  in  the  character  of  Baochna 
without  a  license.  The  under  Antiquarian  alone  ia  in 
the  secretk  to  whom  I  have  made  an  additional  pre- 
sent, and  hope  every  thing  will  go  well.  I  onlr  bsg 
that  your  Jjoxdahip  will  meotiott  nothing  of  it  till 


some  months  are  passed.  You  will  obserTO  that  I 
have  likewise  sent  the  Cincinnatua,  which  ^ith  the 
Antinous  above  will  begin  the  year  1773  and  those 
two  i^ecea  I  prcqwae  to  your  Lordship  for  600?., 
which  brings  them  to  a  hundred  pounds  less  than 
what  I  should  have  charged  the  Pope  or  any  body 
else,  and  this  difference  I  propose  to  make  in  every 
thing  that  goes  to  your  Lordship's  gallery.  _  The 
Meleager  I  am  afraid  will  go  deep,  bnt  1  cannot  judge 
exactly  of  the  value  till  aucb  time  it  is  completely 
restored.  I  shall  in  mj  next  send  yon  a  note  ot 
what  I  propose  for  next  year  which  will  be  all  most 
capital  things,  and  your  Lordship  may  depead  upon  it 
that  I  will  never  dispose  of  any  thing  nally  fine  to 
any  body  else,  unless  they  be  improper  for  the 

SlleiT  on  account  of  the  size  or  subject.  I  mast 
erellbre  beg  leave  to  mention  that  I  have  sold  to 
Jenkins  *  a  torso  of  a  Meleager  little  iDferi^r  to  that 
of  your  Lordship,  but  without  head  arms  or  legs.  I 
gave  him  at  the  same  time  a  flue  head  of  a  yonog 
Hercules,  which  he  approbates  to  the  above  torso, 
and  in  place  of  a  Helesger  he  makea  a  Hercules  of  it. 
This  statue  will  no  doubt  be  properly  pnfled  and  sold 
to  advantage,  which  obliges  me  to  mention  the  above 
particulars  in  self  defence.  I  have  likawis*  sold  him 
a  young  figure  with  a  Phrygian  cap  on  hotRohack. 
but  considering  it  was  so  mnw  fragtaented,  and  wdl 
ksowii^  what  nice  judges  v*  are  in  En^iaiid  in  liocas 
flesh,  I  declined  sending  it ;  X  may  add  likeviie  on 
account  of  ita  small  size  and  difficulty  in  pladng  it  in 
the  ^Uery.  Now  that  I  have  made  a  proper  con- 
fession, I  shall  proceed  regularly  to  aoquaint  your 
Lordship  that  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  send  in  the 
same  case  with  the  Antinoua  a  fine  Ermaf  of  an 
Egyptian  Idol  in  green  basaldo,  which  are  so  rareand 
vtuoable  that  the  Cardinal  Albano  alone  in  Borne  can 
boast  of  having  a  piece  in  hia  possession,  and  I  may 
safely  venture  to  say  that  this  ia  the  first  that  has 
ever  been  aent  to  England.  I  may  add  that  t^is  is 
truly  Egyptian,  whereas  the  two  figures  are  dose  in 
the  time  of  Hadrian  in  imitation  of  the  Egyptians. 
The  price  of  this  E>ma  is  301.,  the  ohaigee  on  the  lost 
Sttemisaion  sent  4U.  and  the  xestoratiou  of  the  small 
Egyptian  id(4  with  the  copy  of  it  11^,  which  ia  all 
nukes  82^.,  and  I  have  nven  Belhmi  my  bills  on  jm 
for  this  sum  which  finiuies  all  the  expenaei  of  this 
present  year,  and  your  Lordship  will  observe  that  I 
hare  exceeded  my  commission  by  thirty  two  pound?, 
occssioned  by  the  addition  of  the  Ensa  of  Basaldo. 
For  particulars  I  refer  your  Lordship  to  the  inclosed 
note  where  every  thing  ia  mentioned  miontely,  which 
I  hope  will  meet  with  your  Lordship's  appmMUioii, 
this  being  the  greatest  ambition  of,  tat. 

Qtm  HiiDLToir.*' 

X. 

"  Borne  the  30**  Sept'  1772. 
"  I  am  still  in  expectation  of  hearing  your  opinion 
of  the  plans  of  your  gallery  which  I  nope  are  long 
ago  arrived.  In  case  that  any  alterations  be  proposed, 
I  flatter  mysdf  your  Lordiihi|t  will  determine  nothing 
without  acquainting  me  of  it,  as  vou  will  find  none 
fnore  hearty  and  disinterested  in  this  afikir  than  my- 
self. This  aervea  chiefly  to  transmit  to  you  a  bill  of 
loading  for  the  last  six  cases  aent.  The  freight  is 
only  30f.  in  alt  which  is  remariutbly  reasonable,  as 
two  of  tbam  are  very  heavy  particularly  the  Juno. 
About  the  end  of  October  I  h<me  to  be  able  to  send 
you  the  Meleager  and  Diseobolns.  This  last  is  the 
statue  I  hare  long  kept  a  secret  from  all  the  world ; 
with  this  end  only,  of  luiving  it  in  my  power  to  serve 
your  Lordship.  To  this  purpose  I  have  had  it  put 
together  in  a  snag  corner,  where  I  hoped  nobody 
could  diacoTer  the  secret,  and  by  this  means  have  it 
in  my  power  to  amnggle  it  out  of  Bone,  but  notwith- 
atasding  all  the  art  I  have  used,  it  b^ius  to  be 
blown.  Upon  the  first  discovery  of  whidh,  I  went 
immediately  to  the  Pope's  Antiquaty,  and  took  the 
merit  of  being  the  first  to  make  an  offer  of  it  for  his 
Holiness,  begging  of  him  that  in  cose  we  did  not 
agree  in  regard  of  the  price  he  would  nseme  with  the 
same  gentility  as  be  did  in  the  affiur  of  the  Cindn- 


*  Hr.  Thomas  JenUns  flnt  visited  Bone  as  an 
artist,  but  having  amassed  a  considerable  tbrtone  bj 
favour  of  Clement  XIV.  (Ganganelli)  he  became  the 
English  banker.  He  was  driven  from  Borne  by  the 
French,  who  confiscated  all  they  could  find  of  his 

?-operty.    Having  escaped  their  fury  be  died  at 
atmouth  immediately  on  his  landing  after  a  storm 
at  sea  in  1798  (DsUaway,  Jjueietm,  p.  M5). 
t  A  Qod  Tsminus. 
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natus.  -which  he  promuad  to  do,  and  as  the  price  that 
I  ehall  demacd  of  them  will  be  no  trifle,  I  have  soma 
hop^H  yet  of  stteceeding  and  of  having  it  in 
power  for  a  Ism  aoia  to  send  it  to  Shelbame  house. 
Two  weeks  more  I  hope  will  decide  this  point.  I 
beg  leave  to  add  that  it  is  moch  finer  than  that  of 
Mr.  IjOcIc,  whidi  makes  so  great  a  niHse  in  the  world. 
This  statue  I  foand  at  Torre  Colombaro  halfway  to 
Albaoo  a  few  paces  distant  from  the  Meleager.  I 
am  ^'ust  now  at  Ait-no  to  le-establiah  my  health  aAer 
s  TioIeDt  fit  of  a  tertian  0<(ue,  which  has  disabled  me 
from  tnwinesB  fiir  3  weeks  past   I  am  now  preparing 
for  new  diBcoveriee  in  antiquity,  and  am  in  treaty  for 
Z  different  Cavas.   One  is  at  Monte  Botondo  where 
1  bave  ipnrchased  my  dianoe,  as  I  did  at  TiToli,  which 
I  find  t-OTB  to  aeooant,  as  I  have  it  in  my  power 
to  keep  ererythii^  secret  that  Z  find.    The  2nd 
cftva  is  at  Prima  Pcota  sboat  8  miles  ftom  Some, 
aneieotlj  th«  falaee  of  liria,  the  third  is  at 
OeBMDO  OD  the  IwbIes  at  the  lake  <tf  yami.  This 
I  Inp*  to  eoaebide  bafiife  I  letom  to  Borne,  though 
it  wQl  cost  me  dear,  as  the  proprietor  is  a  rich  maa 
and  DOC  jgnonut  of  the  ralne  of  this  spot.   Now  that 
I  hare  laid  before  year  Lordship  my  plan  of  opera- 
tions for  this  winter,  which  in  tne  first  purchase  will 
be  attended  with  a  considerable  expense,  upon  making 
a  ealenladon  I  find  I  shall  have  an  immediate  call 
for  2502.  stei".   To  raise  this  som  I  must  either 
dispose  of  some  fine  statoe,  BOoh  as  tlie  Apollo  of 
Torre  Odomliazo  or  the  Amason,  ae  take  the  liberty 
to  draw  on  yoor  Locdship  for  this  snm,  though  it  be 
tvo  months  before  the  time.   Of  those  two  evils  I 
eeteem  the  first  piejndicial  to  yoor  Lordship's  interest 
so  have  taken  cousge  to  tmst  to  your  Lordship's 
gMierositj  for  the  psjment  of  my  bills,  which  I  have 
given  to  Sgnor  Banuad  payable  fifteen  days  after 
■igtat,  whidi  ha  will  lend      the  2^  Oetobar.    I  bad 
oonsarteditio  M  to  be  BUetogive  your  Lordship 
adrice  last  p<jBt,  bol  a  fit  of  the  agae  coming  upon 
ue  J  had  not  strength  to  put  pen  to  paper.   I  confeu 
it  has  given  me  great  nneaeinesa  to  think  that  at  the 
end  of  the  T«y  first  year  I  should  be  wanting  in 
panelaality,  thoogh  in  the  end  I  know  that  those  sort 
of  bargains  where  I  risk  most  will  always  torn  out 
most  u>  yoor  Lordship's  advantage.  In  ahott  I  tnut 
entirely  to  yoav  Lordship's  most  reaaonaUe  and  hu- 
mane dispontion  of  which  I  have  soSUnent  prooft. 
Gontinoa  ae,  my  Lord,  yoor  esteem  and  ftvoar  and 
yon  will  ^otong  the  happioess  of,  &e. 

Qatik  Hucmroif.'' 


"Borne  the       Dec  1772. 
Xot  having  any  leUer  from  yoor  Lordship  of  late 
pvn  me  a  good  deal  of  nneasinesB,  the  more,  having 
tniumitted  ^oa  a  bill  of  loading  for  the  last  cargo  of 
esses  of  antiques,  which  onght  to  be  arrived  l»fore 
BOW.   I  drew  apoo  your  Lordship  for  the  diai^s  at 
Rome,  Leghorn  &*  amoonting  to  821,  and  gave  my 
b  ills  to  Belloni  which  are  come  back  protested, 
haring  forwarded  yon  the  Oincinnatna  and  head  of 
AstiooDs  ralae  500/.,  I  thought  I  eould  take  the 
liberty,  thongh  before  the  time,  to  draw  on  your  Lord- 
ship for  the  one  half  of  this  enm,  and  gave  M'  Barazri 
my  bills  fi>r  2601.,  which  to  my  great  surprise  are 
eome  back  protasted.  It  is  true  that  this  last  draught 
was  prematnie,  not  having  yonr  Loidahip's  orders 
till  th»  year  1778.   Notwithstanding  I  tmsted  to 
ibe  weight  of  my  apolt^  for  so  doing,  and  to 
yoar  Lordship's  goodness,  and  hope  still  that  this 
afCiir  may  be  adjusted,  as  I  observe  that  your 
L-jidship  was  not  in  town  when  the  bills  wore 
prt«eat«3,  and  perhaps  may  not  have  left  orders 
far  the  payment  of  my  bills.    As  I  hare  not 
a  futbiog  of  ffloney  at  present  to  pay  Belloni  or 
Bsrruzi  I  shall  be  necrasitated  to  give  uiem  another 
te.  of  bills  on  your  Lotdsfatp  for  those  different  sums, 
vith  more  the  charges  of  the  protestation,  and  beg 
jnt  Lordsbtp  will  give  the  necessary  orders  for  the 
psjnent.  Otherwise  I  am  undone.  Do,  my  Lord,  write 
a  few  lines  and  let  me  know  if  I  an  still  in  &vonr, 
K  if  from  the  above  transgression  I  have  incurred 
TMi  diepleasare.   Yoor  Lordship's  silence  gives  me 
>'  tnall  pain,  as  it  keeps  me  in  suspense  with  regard 
*['  fuore  trsntaetiMg.   Any  stop  to  the  prepress  of 
ije  pUn  schemed  out  at  Borne  wonld  no  doubt  very 
■Eccii  hart  my  interest,  bnt  wh%t  would  vez  me  most 
■•''J  think  that  my  private  enemies  at  Borne  and  in 
EsgUnd  should  so  &r  prevail  as  to  hurt  me  in  your 
l/rlihip'fl  esteem,  upon  which  I  had  bnilt  all  my 
(<ftue  happiness.    However  I  will  still  hope  fox  the 


best,  and  flatter  myself  that  yonr  Lordship  still 
entertains  the  same  good  opinion  of  me  as  ever, 
thongh  for  once  I  hare  been  nnpanctual  in  my  last 
draught  for  250t.,  a  Uber^that  I  assnre  yoa  my  Lord 
I  shall  never  take  agidn.  I  have  a  great  deal  to  say 
on  the  subject  of  antiquity,  bat  have  not  qiirits  to 
enter  on  that  subject  till  I  am  assured  by  a  letter 
that  I  am  in  your  Lordship's  iavour  and  esteem  which 
will  always  be  the  ambition  of,  &c. 

Qavih  BAXWtOS." 


"  Bome  the  26''  De(?  1772. 

Your  Lordship's  last  letter  gave  me  infinite  pleasure 
finding  that  every  thing  eoes  on  welt,  and  tnat  you 
are  once  more  safe  in  Engund.  By  my  last  you  will 
find  that  I  have  given  Belloni  my  bills  on  you  for 
H71.  Bs.  44.  in  place  of  the  former  of  8Zl.,  and  have 
given  Barassi  others  for  27&I.  in  place  at  the  othszs 
protested  of  2&01,  It  grieves  me  to  find  that  there 
is  so  much  loss  by  the  return  of  those  bills,  but  I 
assure  yon,  my  Lord,  that  though  I  doot  contribate  in 
money  to  remedy  this  loss,  yet  I  will  certainly  pay  a 
part  in  Virtu  by  sending  you  some  Cameo,  or  intaglio 
or  other  interesting  piece  of  sculpture  that  I  may 
find  in  my  Cava,  as  I  dmt  think  it  just  that  yonr 
Lordship  should  be  the  only  iQser.in  an  a£Biir  where 
I  am  prmeipally  tolilame  mysel£ 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  uie  drawings  are  come  to 
hand,  and  hope  soon  to  hear  yonr  Lor^hip's  opinion 
of  them,  what  interests  me  chiefly  is  ue  galleiT, 
and  if  Clerisseau  makes  any  alteration  in  part,  or  in 
the  general  plan,  I  should  be  glad  to  see  a  drawing  in 
small  so  as  to  inoloee  in  a  letter.  Any  slight  sketch 
will  he  BuiBcient  at  flnt  so  as  tonttderstaQd  hit  nean- 
ing  and  I  assure  yinx  Losdship  that  I  am  altogether 
impartial,  and  desire  nothing  mote  than  that  he  may 
think  of  aomethioa  more  grand  and  noble  than  that 
of  Panini,  though  I  believe  it  will  be  dU^cult  unUss 
he  chaises  the  whole  plan. 

'The  Cincinnatus  ought  to  be  arrived  by  this  time,' 
and  I  should  be  glad  to  bear  that  they  are  arrived 
safe,  I  doDt  intend  to  send  the  Heleager  till  the  good 
weather  comes  oo,  as  this  woold  he  an  irreparable 
loss.  It  gives  great  satisfhetioo  to  all  of  our  coun- 
trymen here.  With  regard  to  the  subject  of  this 
statue,  though  I  have  hitherto  called  it  a  Melaager, 
yet  Meags  and  some  others  think  it  may  be  a  young 
Hercules,  placed  originally  between  the  flgurea  of 
Virtue  and  Vice.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  attitude 
is  undetermined  and  expresses  deep  meditation,  and 
wh^t  contributes  to  this  opinion  is  a  late  dieeovo^  of 
a  small  statue  in  the'  same  Mtitade  sad  diuttetar, 
though  ta  middling  soulptnre,  on  tha  base  of  which 
was  mentioned  the  sulgect  of  a  young  Hercules.  I 
am  so  much  a  coaveit  to  this  opinion  that  I  only 
want  the  consent  of  my  firilend  Staart  *  to  be  quite 
determined,  and  should  be  [glad]  to  know  his  senti- 
ments of  the  matter,  [which  with]  me  will  have  great 
weigjit.  I  have  niade  [few]  discoveries  of  late,  but 
after  Carnival  [shall  dig]  at  Grotto  Perrata,  famous 
for  the  Villas  of  and  afterwards  of  Cicero, 

who  have  fbnneriy  [spoiled]  Greece  of  what  they 
could  find  ezcellentf   I  am,  &&, 

Qatoi  Bam." 

"  Charges  on  the  2nd  eimimission  of  Antiqiilties  sett 

to  Lord  Shelbume, 


Fee  to  the  Antiquarian  .  .  . 
Paid  to  the  Carpenter  for  6  cases,  packing, 

screws,  &c.  .... 
Carriage  to  the  Custom  house,  duty,  and 

other  expenses  there  .  .  . 
Freight  to  Leghorn  and  charges  there 


«  i. 

6  0 

18  10 


Case  marked  TS"  1  LS  contains  the  lai;ge  statue  of 
Juno.  N»  2  the  Paris.  N"  8  the  busts  of  Berenice, 
Bacchus,  and  Mercury.  N°  4  -the  Egyptian  Idol  in 
Basaldo.  S'  6  the  Statue  of  Cimdnnatus.  K°  9  head 
of  a  Muse  and  two  small  Sgjptian  ]^ols  for  the 
chimney  piece. 


*  The  celebrated  virtuoao  known  as  "Athmian  " 

Stuart. 

I  The  MS,  of  the  above  sentence  is  torn  in  several 
places,  and  a  few  words  hare  in  oonsequence  had  to 
be  restored  coqjsctnrally. 


Antique  marbles  sent  to  Iiord  Shelbame  for  the 
year  1772. 

lAtge  Bust  of  Pallas  .  .  £104 

Group  ei  Cwgid  and  Payeh^  .  800 

Bust  of  Antioons  as  an  Ilgyptian  JAol  .  7& 

Head  of  Bacchus  .         .         .  .50 

Ecma  of  Berenice .         .         .  .4ft 

.  Statne  of  Paris     .         .         .  .200 

Statue  of  a  sitting  figure  of  Juno  .  .  23& 

£rma  of  Green  Bas^do   ,         .  .30 


jei032 


Charges  on  the  1**  commission  sent  .  £28^ 

Charges  on  the  2**  eommisrion       .         .  41 
Bestontion  of  one  small  Egyptian  Idol  and 
a  copy  of  it  in  the  same  marble  .  11 


(7b  ie  eoniitnud.) 
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Gtmtral  LU^rttmt  (tad  Jrt. 

Qonunc  oa  OAsrao,  D.  Lu  KOosdiaes  del  Old.  (HHclafe 

after tbeorlflliialedEtlDn alien.)  Booa:  WdMr. 
UoBiRON,  J.  Cotter.  CHblxMi.  (BngUOt  Ibn  at  Lattos.)  Kao- 

mlTlfiiii 

ODVAROTV.A.  Etude  aw  les  penplM  vcbtdUfkcle  k  Bami^ 
Tred.4nriiMeparV.MaIaqn&  hris:  BelawaU.  10  fr. 

Tbodiau,  An.  Un  Btelnil  do  VblUre :  iwAonAas  anr  laa 
Hunal,  mnaidans       xvl*  et  xvif  stteles,  aUUs  de  la. 

fmillla  Wniinallfi.    Puis  ;  ClBDdIs<    4  ft. 

"Vnaa.  A.  xlw  Htotory  of  ladka  -  Uteraton.  (Oriental 
eeriea.)  TrUlMMr, 

Bitiory, 

BkdIs  Hlstarlaa  coiMirttCM  geoOi  Angloram  Libb.  lil.  et 
Ir.  Ed.  br  J.  n.  B.  Uajcr  and  J.  B.  Lambj.  Oambridge 
XlnlverBltf  Freaa. 

BrouniiT,  P.  Vie  on  Hgeode  de  Oaadama  le  Beuddha  de» 
Blmaais,  et  notice  ear  ka  Pboegytaa  on  molaea  Blmuu, 
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C0SRS8P02^DESCS. 

ON  "PAJTOOK*  m  HAXZSr,  ABB  THX  BAXBS 
"  JACK  "  AMD  "  JOCK." 

London  InstltatiQn :  August,  1878. 

In  act  iiL,  scene  2,  toilet  addrauea  to  Horatio 
Gi9  linos ; — 

"  For  thou  most  know,  O  Damon  dear, 
This  realm  dismantled  was 
Of  Jove  himself,  and  now  reigns  here 
A  very,  very  pajot^" 

The  last  word,  written  "  paiock  "  in  the  qoartos^ 
and  "pMocke,"  "pajocke,"  and  "pajock"  in  th& 
folios,  nas  perhaps  given  rise  to  more  and  wilder 
conjectures  than  any  word  in  any  langua^.  It 
has  been  altered  to  "  bawcock,"  "  nedjocke," 
"  meacock,"  "  paddock,"  "  padge-hawk,"  "  pai- 
cock,"  "  pecock,*  "peacock,"  "patokie,"  "Poktok," 
and  "  puttock."  It  has  been  tza^  to  the  Italian 
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*'  baioeco,"  the  Fiieeic  "  pajek,"  and  to  the  Polish 
"pajok."  It  has  been  otherwise  explained  as  a 
dimiDutiTe  of  "  patch,"  a  fool,  or  as  a  stage-diiec- 
tion  to  hiccup  I 

One  highlj-platuible  explanation  has,  however, 
l>eeD  ^ven,  and  seems  to  uTord  full  satisfaction  to 
recent  editors.  lightly  refuung  to  believe  that 
a  compositor  changed  the  common  "  pecock  "  or 
"peacock"  into  a  non-existent  "paiock,"  they 
navertheless  interpret  "  pajock  "  as  "  pea-jock," 
4.6.,  the  male  pea  or  pea-cock.  They  have  been  led 
to  do  so  by  Mr.  Dyce's  statement  that  he  has  heard 
the  lower  classes  in  the  north  of  Scotland  call  the 
SMCock  "  pea-jock,"  just  as  they  call  the  turkey 
'''bubbly-jock.*  And  Mr.  Irving  holds  in  his  hand 
a  &n  of  peaeocVs  ftatbsn  vhieh  ha  tosses  into 
^e  air  and  catches  agun  as  he  ends  the  line  vrith 
*'  peacock." 

I  see  two  objections  to  tiiis  interpretation. 
In  the  first  place,  although  the  name  of  the 
bird  was  pronounced  heynud  douht  very  nearly 
«s  pay,  the  spelling  "  pajock "  must,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  £Ui8*8  researches  in  Elizabethan 
pronunciation,  have  been  sounded  not  patfjock 
out  padjock.  In  Uie  second  place,  Spenser,  in 
his  Prta«nt  View  of  the  l^ate  of  Ireland,  apeakii 
•of  some  of  the  Engush  settlers  as  "  degenerate  and 
growen  to  be  as  very  patchockes  as  the  wild  Irish." 
One  would  think  that  Shakspere's  "  very  pajock  " 
4U)d  Spenser's  **  vary  patehock "  meant  the  same 
€hing,  and  Spenser  can  nerer  hare  eompaxed  his 
wild       to  peacooks. 

I  look,  therefor,  fbr  another  Bolvtiim,  and  I 
look  for  it  in  the  structnre  of  the  lines.  They  are 
■robably  a  stanza  from  some  ballad  of  the  time ; 
out  even  in  the  vei^  unlikely  event  of  their  being 
Shalnpere's  own,  it  is  pretty  evident  to  me  that 
"pajock"  is  intended  as  a  substitute  for  some 
«ne-syllable  word  riming  with  "was,"  Horatio, 
indeed,  remarks  "  rou  might  have  rimed."  The 
only  word  which  I  can  think  of  is  "  ass,"  with 
which  we  know  that  *'was"  formed  an  exact 
rime  in  the  latter  half  of  the  uxtewth  century. 
Can  "pajock"mean  "aS8"P 

The  latter  part  of  the  word  at  once  reminds  us 
•of  "jack-ass."  The  former  part  might  conceivably 
represent  "  pack,"  so  that  "  pajock  "  would  he  a 
■shortened  form  of  "pack-jock,"  i.s.,  padcass ;  but 
phonetioally  it  is  nr  more  likely  to  xepiesent 

pad,"  a  word  which  has  three  suitaUo  meanings 
— pa»,  pannier,  and  saddle.  In  HaUiwell's  Dic- 
icooary  I  find  the  combination  "  pad-nag  **  in  two 
quotationB,  one  irom  the  Lift  of  Mr$,  Clarke:  "  I 
nxed  upon  this  young  ass  for  a  pad-nag." 

I  hold,  then,  that  "  Pajock  "  is  a  form  of  "  pad- 
jock,"  t.e.,  padcass.  This  theory  fits  both  the 
pronnnciation  and  Spenser's  use  of  "patehock," 
which  I  take  to  be  in  the  sense  of  ignoble  and 
unruly^  brute.  If  Shakspere  quotes  a  ballad  ex- 
isting in  his  time,  the  substitution  of  a  synonym 
in  every  fourth  line,  leaving  the  hearer  to  guess  at 
the  true  rime,  may  have  been  a  feature  of  the 
ballad  itself,  in  which  caso  Spenser's  "  very  patch- 
ockes" may  have  been  suggested  by  his  own  recdl- 
flectioB  of  it 

Let  me  here  add  my  snriaise  at  the  general 
uotiaa  that  "Jade"  is  d«dved  from  the  fVeneh 
"Jacques.*  "Jack"  and  "Jock"  are  shortened 
from  Jacky"  and  "  Jocky,"  and  these  in  tnra 
from  "Janun"  and  " Jonun"— just  as  "mon- 
key" from  "moakin,"  and  posmUy  "donkey" 
from  «  dunkin,"  "  Hankey  "  from  "  Hankin."  The 
form  "Jenkin"  is  stiU  existent,  and  iuTusser's 
Poiniet  of  Good  Hutbandrie,  I  find  "  Jankin  "  as 
the  ^mmntive  of  "  John " ;  compare  also  the 
Aame  "Janson,*       Edwabd  B.  Nicholboit. 


iHi  ramsH  xusBUx  mxTEB  ow  1648. 

Clifton  ;  Angiut,  1879. 
The  pnblicaUoaB  of  the  year  1548  are  important 
as  being  many  of  them  intended  to  feel  the  way 
for  the  chan^  in  religion  which  were  being  in- 
augurated. There  is  in  the  British  Museum 
(Cr26&.)  a  oopy  of  Tha  Aottsr  or  hoke  of  the 


Aofous  tahtre  unto  it  added  the  Zetanif  and  cer- 
tMn»  other  devout  prayers  Set  forth  vfjfth  the 
^fnget  nuat*  oradoiu  lycenee,  fts  political  im- 
portance is  inmcated,  first,  in  its  containing  the 
first  edition  of  the  exact  words  of  the  petition  in 
the  Litany,  afterwards  inserted  in  the  Prayer  Book 
of  1649,  for  deliverance  from  the  tyranny  of  £Aa 
Bithop  of  Rome  and  ait  m»  detettdble  enormitiea ; 
and,  secondly,  in  its  having  a  prayer  for  the  Lady 
Mary,  the  Lady  Elizabetb,  and  the  Lord  Pro- 
tector, which  was  discontinued  in  1649,  as  was 
also  another  ^tition  for  the  Queen  Dowager 
Katherine,  for  increase  of  HI  godlinesSf  honour, 
and  childi«n. 

There  are  added  to  it  some  Oantades,  including 
the  T«  Dam  and  the  QuicwMm  wU.  Hie 
version  of  the  Psalms  is  that  by  Miles  Ooverdale, 
that  of  the  Oantaclee  is  different  from  any  I  have 
met  with.  Thus,  the  Te  Deum  has  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

"To  the  orye  forth  al  angels,  &o. 
To  the  thus  etyeth  Chernbyn,"  ftc. 

The  following  an  specumens  of  the  Qmeunque 
vuU.  It  begins — 

"  WhatsoSTW  he  be."  Set. 
Afterwards  we  have — 
"  The  fathsr  is  without  measare,  &e. 

So  the  foUier  is  a  lord,  &c. 

He  thetafon  that  will  be  saved  so  let  him  thynk 
and  nodsrstaod  of  the  Trinite." 

The  most  remarkable  feature,  p^^ps,  in  tiie 
volume,  is  that  it  retains  the  invoratUMU  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  and  the  Saints. 

Mr.  Parker  has  in  his  valuable  Introduction  to 
the  JRemiom  of  theBookof  Common  Prayer  drawn 
attention  to  tnis  volume.  Its  importance  demands 
its  appearance  in  the  text,  instead  of  being  where 
it  is,  in  a  footnote  to  p.  xxii,  Lowndes  mentions 
a  copy  of  the  book  as  having  been  sold  in  1848 
for  36/.  14>.  I  have  not  bran  able  to  ascertain 
whethw  this  is  anoUm  copy,  or  whet^r  that  in 
the  Mnasom  is  unique,       Nioholib  PofKMJE. 


THE  SnPPOSXD  TOKB  OF  BT.  LVKS  AT  SPHSSUB. 

Londra :  Angmt  13, 1878. 
Mr.  Wood  in  his  lettw  which  appeared  in  the 
AoADKUT  of  the  lOth  inst.  is  so  declaratory  of 
the  existence  of  "  detailed  reasons  "  on  his  ude 
of  the  question,  and  so  offhand  in  denying  that 
these  essentials  of  a  case  are  to  be  found  on  my 
side,  that  he  need  not  be  surprised  at  a  rejoinder. 
When  the  paper  on  "  The  Supposed  Tomb  of  St. 
Luke"  was  read  at  the  Society  of  Biblical 
Archaeology,  Mr.  Wood  had  every  opportunity 
given  him  of  stating  theae  detailed  reasons. 
After  explaining  them  to  the  members  of  the 
society,  he  demanded  a  verdict  in  &vonr  of  the 
idea  that  he  had  discovered  the  tomb  of  the 
Evangelist.  Mr.  Wood  cannot  have  foigotten  the 
judgment.  He  was  told  that  his  reasons  were 
perfectly  worthless.  Dr.  Gurrey,  of  the  Gharter 
House,  who  presided,  Mr.  Newton,  and  Mr.  Gull, 
all  expressed  themselves  in  language  which  ought 
to  have  made  Mr.  Wood  himself  doubt  the 
"  reasons  "  he  still  adheres  to.  I  took  but  small 
part  in  that  discussion,  except  to  defend  Mr. 
Wood  in  some  points  of  detail  where  I  thought 
he  was  right,  but  the  judgment  did  not  astonish 
me,  and  I  think  it  will  be  easily  understood  by 
anyone  who  reads  over  Mr.  Wood's  own  account 
in  his  book,  which  he  refers  to.  Mr.  Wood's  de- 
scription and  [dan  are  defective  in  the  same  sense 
as  Dr.  Bichtera.  Certain  "  recesses  "  are  omitted 
in  both ;  and  aa  theae  recesses  are  connected  with 
the  "  reasons  "  I  gave  in  my  paper,  I  send  you  a 
sketch-plan  of  the  monument  I  regret  that  it  is 
so  very  slight  but  when  on  the  spot,  as  is  often 
the  case,  1  did  not  realise  the  importance  of 
the  remains,  neitha  did  I  antidpate  having 
to  vnite  a  papw  on  it,  or  more  care  would  have 
been  given.  The  spot  at  first  presents  to  the 
eye  only  a  circular  mound  of  rublnsh,  but  the 
remains  <^  marbls  slabs  still  m  iAii  round 


it,  are  an  indication  that  it  <Higinally  poa> 
seased  some  architectural  features.  In  this 
mound  is  a  small  chapel  or  oratory,  which, 
according  to  Mr.  Wood's  plfcn,  is  eighteen  feet  in 
its  longest  dimensions — I  refer  to  his  plan,  for  he 
no  douDt  measured  it,  and  I  did  not  When  look- 
ing over  the  spot  a  hole  on  the  top  presented 
itself,  into  which  I  descended,  and  found  a  pasnge 
which  was  circular  and  concentric  with  the  oater 
wall  of  marble  sUbs.  The  passage  terminated  in 
the  chapel,  but  on  mv  way  through  I  noticed  a 
"  recess,"  which  strucK  me  as  moat  probably  in- 
tend^ for  sepulchral  purposes.  As  there  was 
more  space  for  other  recesses,  tiba  eonduaion  was 
natural  diat  they  existed.  That  it  waa  an  old 
tomb,  and  of  the  Folyandriou  kind,  was  still  mors 
strongly  confirmed  by  referring  to  Mr.  Newton's 
description  of  the  Lion  tomb  at  Gnidus.  He  says 
that  it  "  is  pierced  with  openings,  which  radiate 
like  embrasures  from  the  centre  of  the  chamber  to 
the  outside  of  the  bssement  There  can  be  no 
doubt  but  these  passages  were  intended  as  recep- 
tacles for  bodies."  He  also  states  that "  such  an 
arrangement  of  cells  or  i9qn»,  branclupg  ont  from 
a  principal  chamber,  may  be  seen  in  Hellenic 
toml»  at  Budrum,  and  at  Pyli  in  the  island  of 
Cos"  (TraoeU  and  Diecoveriee  in  the  Levant, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  224).   The  only  difference  in  plan 


Butch-Flam  of  tbs  aci>poeBD  Tohb  of  8r.  Lukb, 
Efhssus. 

between  theae  tombs  and  the  monument  at  Kphe- 
sus  is  that  instead  of  a  central  chamber  the  latter 
had  a  circular  paasi^.   It  is  only  the  expreeeion 
of  an  individual  opinion  on  my  part,  but  I  cannot 
accept  Mr.  Wood's  theory  that  these  cells  *'  woe 
aa  arrangement  in  the  aubatructure  to  eeononuse 
masonry.     The  evidence  on  this  head  ia,  I  sub- 
mit, veiy  clear.   He  Christian  shrine  does  not 
stand  uj^n  this  substructure,  but  exists  in  it  If 
the  (me  is  substructure,  so  is  the  other.    The  afyle 
of  construction  in  each  is  different ;  both  could 
not  have  been  the  work  of  the  same  architect  A 
glance  at  the  sketch-plan  will  also  show  that  the 
chapel  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  circular  design, 
while  it  is  equally  evident  that  the  circular  passage 
and  recess  belong  to  the  first  intention  of  the 
building.   These  "reasons,"  I  conuder, Justified 
me  in  stating,  when  I  described  the  Christian 
shrine,  that  it  was  an  "  invasion  and  convmruon 
of  the  other."  As  I  have  accepted  the  bull,  which 
is  sculptured  on  the  external  pilaster,  as  sufficient 
to  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  small  oratory 
waa  dedicated  in  some  way  to  St  Luke,  I  do  not 
see  how  m^  description  <h  it "  as  being  similar  to 
a  Biahminic  bull"  can  afiect  the  aul^ect.   If  it 
be  a  bufialo,  as  Mr.  Wood  pernsto  in  stating,  it 
may  startle  the  minds  of  some  people  to  hear  of 
that  animal  having  been  made  into  one  of  the 
cherubic  forms  by  uie  early  Christians  of  Epheaos. 
The  BU{^;estion  that  it  was  only  a  continuation  of 
the  old  art  form  of  the  "  Indian  bull,"  so  common 
on  the  Garian  coins,  seems  to  me  as  not  at  all  un- 
reasonable.   There  are  in  existence  some  much 
more  cnzioas  ajmbob  of  St  Zaike  than  thia  oda 
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At  EphesuB,  and  which  would  sadly  trouble  a 
natamlist  if  be  chanced  to  be  ig^oraot  of  the 
conditions  of  all  earij  art.  I  can  only  agaia  ex- 
press the  hope  that  some  tntTeUer  will  supplement 
our  knowledge  of  this  monument,  for  all  the 
minute  details  of  these  old  tombs  are  increasing 
in  ralne  as  exolontions  go  on — the  recent  discus- 
nous  on  the  J^eenae  tombt  being  a  good  illostra- 
tioo  to  giro  on  this  head. 

,     WtLLLAH  SnmoK. 


IiOSD  KAlUaGH's  "  THBOBT  OF  BOUBD." 

TerUng  Ptace.'WUbAm,  Essex :  Angoflt  IS,  1878. 
Will  -jrou  allow  me  to  say  that  I  hope  to  bring 
out  a  tmrd  Tolome  of  mj  Theory  of  Sound,  re- 
viewed in  the  Acadekt  for  August  3  ?    At  one 
time  it  was  intended  to  complete  the  work  in  two 
volumes,  and  advertisements  appeared  to  that 
effect,  by  which  probably  your  reviewer  was  mis- 
led,   litis  plan  was  changed  because  I  fonnd 
tiiat  it  would  inTolre  keeping  back  for  a  consider- 
able time  an  impOTtut  put  <tf  the  book,  much  of 
which  had  almdy  been  in  manuscript  for  several 
yeaxa.    At  the  same  time  I  hope  that  advantage 
Bsaj  arise  from  a  postponement  of  the  third  part, 
inaemuch  as  important  investlgatioQa  of  some 
obacuie  points  an  in  progresa— for  examplsi 
ea  Prof.  Jenlon's  aj^Ueation  of  tJia  phonograph 
to  examme  tlie  dianeter  of  vowel  sounds. 

BJlYISIGH. 


Arpozxmn  TOR  vixt  itzhe. 

Fbdat,  AarHt  sa.— 8  rjt.  QuekflU  UonMniilcKl  anb. 


SCIENCE. 

The  Epoch  of  the  Mammoth^  and  the  Apparu 
tion  of  Man  upon  the  Earth.  By  James 
C.  Soutball.  (TrQbner.) 

Thk  object  of  ihiB  work,  as  stated  in  the 
author's  Preface,  la  "to  give  in  a  compact 
form  all  thai  the  investigatioiis  of  the 
stndents  of  geology  and  prehistoric  archaeo- 
have  bron^t  to  light  with  regard  to 
man's  age  in  the  world."    Bat  no  well. 
informed  reader  who  straggles  tbrongh  its 
pages  will  come  to  the  concInsioD  that  this 
15  what  Jdr.  Sonthall  has  actually  done.  The 
work  is  not  a  narrative  of  recent  investiga- 
tioDs,  nor  ia  it  a  synopsis  of  their  recorded 
resalta.    It  ia  neither  an  investigation  into 
the  nature  of  the  methods  employed  by 
those  who  profess  to  have  determmed  scien- 
tifically the  question  of  the  age  of  man  upon 
the  earth,  nor  is  it  a  critical  examination 
of  the  nature  of  their  conclnsions  considered 
with  relation  to  the  evidence.    It  is  simply 
a  controversial  treatise  on  the  antiquity  of 
man,  in  which  the  range  of  the  controTersy 
is  limited  to  the  question  whetiier  tiie 
actual  amount  of  the  antiquity  claimed  as 
the  result  of  scientific  investigations  is  great 
«r  smaD.     The  author  appears  at  a  dis- 
advantage in  this  controversy  inasmuch  as 
Le  has  not  been  personally  engaged  in  the 
i3vestigation  of  the  phenomena  he  seeks  to 
interpret.    His  grip  of  the  subject  is  in  con- 
eeqnence  feeble,  and  he  has  not  always  re- 
sorted to  the  original  sources  for  his  facts. 
i>n  this  account  it  is  the  more  to  be  regretted 
that  he  has  so  completely  misapprehended 
the  true  nature  of  uie  primary  question  at 
i«ue  between  the  -advocates  of  the  an. 
t:<{nity  of  man  and  those  who  refuse  to 
accept  their  teaching.    Had  he  chosen  to 
approach  the  subject  less  in  the  cmirit  of 
cvntroveray  than  in  that  of  true  philosophi- 
«>1  enquiry,  he  might  have  perceived  that 


the  nature  of  the  methods  by  which  conclu- 
sions claiming  to  be  scientific  are  reached 
is  a  question  which  has  priority  over  the 
question  of  the  nature  of  the  conclusions 
themselves.  If  they  have  been  reached  hj 
unchallengeable  methods  it  matters  littie 
that  th€y  may  be  more  or  less  inaccurately 
or  indefinitely  stated.  But  if  the  ground  of 
challenge  were  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw 
any  conclusion  of  the  kind,  because  the 
evidence  adduced  is  not  relevant  to  the 
nature  of  the  conclusion  inferred,  the  issue 
is  final,  and  covers  the  whole  case.  The 
primary  question  is,  therefore,  not  a  ques- 
tion of  results  but  of  processes,  and  it  must 
take  the  form  of  an  enquiry  into  Uie  scien- 
tific or  unscientific  nature  of  the  methods. by 
which  the  alleged  results  are  obtained. 

The  condition  in  which  a  man  lived  being 
koown  and  the  time  unknown,  is  there  any 
method  by  which  the  knowledge  of  his 
condition  in  life  may  be  made  to  yield  a 
knowledge  of  the  time  when  he  lived? 
If  difieroicea  of  condition  are  convertible 
into  corresponding  difierences  of  chrono- 
logical position,  what  is  the  precise  nature 
of  the  scientific  process  by  which  this  con- 
version is  made,  and  what  are  the  principles 
on  which  it  is  founded  ?  Is  such  a  process 
equally  applicable  to  conditions  of  life  in 
all  past  time,  everywhere  ?  These  are  some 
of  the  questions  suggested  by  the  absence 
of  any  effort  on  Mr.  Southall's  part  to  reach 
the  marrow  of  the  subject. 

The  evidence  actually  brought  forward 
(whether  by  ISr.  SouUimI,  who  deduces  from 
it  an  inoonsiderable  antic|^uity,  or  by  his  op- 
ponents!, who  deduce  an  immense  uitiqnity) 
18  always  evidence  only  of  the  ooudition  and 
circumstanoea  of  human  existence  prior  to 
the  existence  of  record.  It  would  certainly 
not  be  easy  to  show  that  by  adducing  evidence 
as  to  man's  eondiiion  you  are  thereby  accu- 
mulating evidence  of  his  antiquity,  because 
no  scientific  basis  has  yet  been  laid  for  any 
process  by  which  differences  of  human  con- 
dition may  be  converted  into  equivalent 
differences  of  time.  And,  in  point  of  fact, 
no  one  has  ever  shown  what  is  the  precise 
nature  of  the  "scientific  process  "  by  which 
conclusions  have  been  drawn  on  the  question 
of  "  man's  age  in  the  world/'  or  to  demon- 
strate that  it  is  such  a  "  scientifio  process  " 
as  would  be  admissible  in  any  other  line  of 
physical  research.  If  such  a  process  exists 
it  must  be  capable  of  beiuff  formulated  in 
strictly  scientifio  terms.  Bat,  if  it  cannot 
he  so  formulated,  it  is  incapable  of  being 
demonstrated  to  be  a  scientific  method,  and 
its  results  can  have  no  place  among  the 
legitimate  deductions  of  science. 

It  would  certainly  not  be  less  difficult 
to  show  that  by  adducing  evidence  of  the 
circumstances  or  physical  phenomena  asso- 
ciated with  man's  existenco  you  are  thereby 
accumulating  evidence  of  his  antiquity.  It 
is  obvious  that  evidence  of  this  association 
of  the  man  with  the  circnmstanoes  cannot 
be  relevant  to  assign  to  the  man  an  antiquity 
which  has  not  first  been  proved  of  the  cir- 
cumstances themselves.  Are  there  an^icien- 
tific  methods  by  which  this  preliminary 
proof  can  be  obtained  ?  Is  there,  for  in- 
stance, any  process  of  scientific  investigation 
by  which  the  measure  of  the  antiquity  of  an 
extinct  animal  whose  bones  are  found  asso- 


ciated with  man  can  be  determined  P  Can 
we  conclude  from  relevant  and  scientific 
evidence  of  any  Mammoth  or  Megaceroa  that 
it  lived  or  did  not  live  sixty  thousand  or  six 
thousand  years  ago?  Or  is  there  any 
method  by  which  the  geologist  can  deter- 
mine scientifically  the  actual  antiquity  of  a 
deposit  in  which  pre-historic  relics  are  found  P 
If  no  such  method  exists  (and  none  has  ever 
been  shown  to  exist),  how  can  it  be  said  of 
the  "  antiquity  of  man  "  that  it  is  proved  to 
be  either  great  or  small  by  the  evidence  of 
associated  circumstances  or  physical  pheno- 
mena when  the  antiquity  of  the  circum- 
stances or  phenomena  themselves  remains 
not  only  unknown,  but  absolutely  indeter- 
minable by  science. 

But,  as  has  been  remarked,  Mr.  Southall 
has  not  made  the  unscientific  nature  of  the 
methods  employed  in  drawing  conclusioiis 
as  to  the  age  of  man  n^n  the  earth  a 
ground  of  cmdlenge  of  their  alleged  rraults. 
In  point  of  fact,  he  not  only  admits  the  re- 
levancT  of  the  evidence,  but  follows  the 
methods  and,  in  cwtain  cases,  adopts  tiie 
conclusions  of  his  opponents.      It  results 
from  this  that  nothing  wilder  or  more  un- 
scientific has    ever  been  written  in  the 
attempt  to  show  that  the  antiquity  of  man 
is  great  than  Mr.  Southall  ha!s  written  in 
the  attempt  to  prove  that  it  is  small.  He 
has  no  hesitation  in  asserting  (vrithout 
the  citation  of  authority  or  evidence  of  any 
kind)  that  "  the  South  Sea  Islanders  origin- 
ally had  the  metals;  "  that  serpent- wor»iip 
was  universally  prevalent  among  the  nations 
of  antiquity ;  that  the  M^^alithio  monuments 
are  in  most  iostances  later  than  the  Chris- 
tian era ;  that  the  brown  bear  lingered  in 
Scotland  till  the  eleventh  century ;  and  that 
all  the  bronze  do^^  found  in  the  tumuli 
of  Great  Britain  and  France  were  worn  in 
the  Middle  Ages.    It  may  be  reasonably 
doubted  whether  in  the  case  of  the  daggers 
he  really  means  what  be  has  said ;  but  his 
recklessness  in  the  use  of  statements  un- 
supported by  evidence  as  links  in  the  chain 
of  his  argument  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
uncritical  nature  of  his  acceptance  of  state- 
ments on  authority.     He  believes,  or  he 
wishes  his  readers  to  believe,  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  religious  observance  with  the 
Irish  to  eat  their  parents,  and  the  authority 

g'ven  for  the  statement  is  that  "  it  is  said." 
e  asks  us  to  accept  as  a  foot  tiie  statement 
that  the  boomerang  was  known  to  the  Gauls 
and  LyHaus  because  we  are  so  "  told  by  a 
writer  in  the  ITfcier  Journal  of  Archaeology." 
He  quotes  from  Sir  Charles  I^ell's  Prindplea 
of  Geology  the  account  of  the  Sddertelge 
hut  as  an  evidence  of  submergence  and  re- 
elevatiou  of  the  land,  involving  a  movement 
of  128  feet  vertically,  within  the  period  of 
the  Iron  Age  of  Scandinavia.  Tet  Erdmann 
and  Torell  have  shown  conclusively  that 
Lyell  was  wrong  as  to  his  facts ;  that  instead 
of  the  marine  stratum,  to  which  he  alludes, 
extending  over  the  hut  it  did  not  come 
within  400  feet  of  it ;  that  the  hut  had  thus 
no  direct  connexion  with  any  marine  deposit, 
but  had  been  constructed  in  the  bottom  of 
a  ravine,  the  sides  of  which,  formed  of  loose 
gravel  and  boulders,  traversed  by  springs, 
bad  collapsed  and  buried  it  to  the  depth  of 
31  feet.  This  was  noticed  hj  Hisinger  so 
long  ago  as  1840,  but  the  vitality  of  a  ddu- 
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sion  TOQohed  for  by  the  anthority  of  a  name 
like  Lyoll's  is  strong,  and  the  Sddertelge 
hot  is  still  doing  dnty  as  an  evidence  of  a 
vertical  movement  of  128  feet.  "It  is  very 
certain,"  says  Mr.  Sonthall,  *'  that  at  some 
undefined  period  in  the  past  man  was  to  be 
fonnd  all  over  Europe  (sonth  of  the  Baltio 
and  the  line  of  54°  lat.  in  England)  living 
in  caves."  Tet  the  evidence  is  simply  that 
there  are  caves  in  that  region  which  have 
been  need  as  habitations.  There  is  nothing 
in  it  relevant  to  the  oonolosion  that  the 
persons  irho  S9  nsed  them  were  the  whole 
population  then  within  that  area  of  Europe. 
"  It  is  also  certuD,"  be  says,  "  that  some  time 
after  the  nee  had  been  thus  spread  over  Europe 
a  great  flood  covered  a  lai^  portion  of  the  Con- 
tinent,  and  that  the  same  mlt^  aubmeiged  lanre 
districts  ilk  America  and  Aua.  Ibis  was  the 
Hood  of  the  Loess,  which  cloeed  the  Falasolithic 
Age.  It  was  probably  subsequent  to  the  Noachian 
DelugSf  which  was  probably  local/'  &c,  Ac 
Wherein  the  certainty  of  all  this  consista, 
or  bow  any  of  it  is  even  probable,  Mr. 
SonUiall  hoB  not  made  dear.  Bnt  be  has 
informed  xa  that  bis  endeavour  has  been  to 
constmct  a  picture  of  these  prehistoric 
times  unoolonred  by  the  pencil  of  fancy. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  next  endeavour 
will  be  more  successful  than  the  present, 
and  that  he  is  neither  responsible  for  the 
representation  of  Avebury,  with  its  three 
weird-looking  Dmids  in  Geneva  gowns, 
which  forms  the  frontispiece  to  the  volume, 
nor  for  the  association  of  this  "  Megalithic 
Monument "  with  the  Epocb  of  the  Mam- 
moth.  J.  ABDBBaoN. 


able  diffieolUes,  will  form  a  suitable  menunial  of 
the  1878  nuetiog. 


THE  BBimH  ASSOCIATtOir  AT  DUBfjIT. 

Our  reporter  at  the  meting  of  the  British  AsMh 
eiation  $endt  ns  the  joUomng  preliminary 
Him: — 

Ik  the  c^Qion  of  some  of  the  oldest  members  of 
the  Association,  the  Dublin  meetinv  bids  fiiir  to 
take  rank  among  the  most  successM  wMch  have 
been  held.  The  local  arrangements  are  eminently 
■atis&ctoiT,  and  the  applications  for  tickets  are  in 
advance  of  the  previous  jears.  Whether  the  ob- 
jects of  the  Associatiou,  as  set  forward  in  the 
priuted  programme,  will  be  materially  advanced 
by  the  meetinf^  remuns  to  be  seen ;  and  whether  any 
adTaocement  in  the  directions  iodicated  can  fairly 
be  expected  from  the  Association  as  at  present  con- 
stituted is  of  course  a  matter  of  opinion ;  but  there 
seems  to  be  a  prevuling  idea  that  an  impetus  hss 
been  gma  to  the  AasMiatios  tfajs  year,  uul  the 
exertions  of  the  local  secretaries  have  done  much 
to  enaur©  a  80C<»S8fnl  meeting,  although  the 
names  of  one  or  two  of  the  Profeseors  of  Trinity 
College  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  list  of 
members.  The  Outde  to  the  CHy  and  CouiUy  of 
JDubUn,  which  has  been  issued  as  the  official 
handbook  for  the  members  of  the  Association, 
under  the  joint  editorship  of  Profa.  Macalister 
and  M'Nab,  is  a  very  complete  and  satis&ctory 
production,  and  reflects  much  credit  on  all 
who  have  been  concerned  in  it.  The  natural 
history  of  the  counties  of  Dublin  and  Wicklow 
has  been  undertaken  by  Dra.  M'Aliater  and 
M'Nab,  Messrs.  R.  M.  Barrington,  A.  Q.  More, 
W.  F.  Kirby,  and  H.  W.  Mackintosh,  for 
the  soology ;  while  Drs.  Moooe  and  Perceval 
Wright,  and  Messrs.  Archer,  A.  G.  More,  and 
Greenwood  Pim,  are  respoosiUe  for  the  botany. 
The  palaeontoloj^  is  undertaken  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Bdly  i  the  physical  geology  by  the  Rev.  Maxwell 
H.  Ulose ;  and  the  mineralogy  by  Dr.  Hanghtou : 
and  there  are  other  papers  of  interest  connected 
with  local  industries,  Ac.  The  work,  which  we 
anderetand  baa  been  brought  out  under  ooDsidex^ 


Trb  PjosiDBir'a  Annaass. 

It  was  not  without  reason  perhaps  that  Mr. 
Spottiswoode  in  opening  his  address  to  the  British 
Ajwociation  thought  it  necessary  to  give  some 
account  of  the  organisation  of  the  society,  and 
mote  particularly  of  some  of  the  results  which  it 
has  achieved.  Of  late  years  the  meetings  have 
shown  a  tendency  to  degenerate  into  holiday 
gatherings ;  and,  at  not  a  few,  eminent  scientiGc 
men  have  been  rather  conspicuous  for  their  non- 
appearance. The  meetings,  no  doubt,  are  the  one 
yearly  occasion  when  scientiQc  men  receive  the 
homage  of  the  public ;  and  for  this  reason,  if  for 
no  other,  it  would  be  difficult  even  if  it  were  de- 
sirable, on  the  score  of  waste  of  time,  to  dispense 
with  them.  But  Mr.  Spottiswoode  has  strmgthened 
the  olaim  of  the  Association  to  a  continuwl  exist- 
ence, by  bringiiu|  into  prominence  as  ita  treasurer 
the  assistance  anorded  by  its  money  giants  to  the 
support  and  midntenance  of  research.  No  less 
thim  1,4601.  is  declared  to  be  the  average  sum 
collected  at  these  meetings  and  distributed  ror  these 
purposes.  And  the  Association  has  an  advan- 
ta^  over  the  Committee  of  the  Royal  Society  in 
this  respect,  that  it  is  in  a  position  to  render 
assistance  to  subjects  too  minute  or  too  tentative 
to  look  for  enconzaf^ment  from  Government  aid, 
Mr.  Spottiswoode  instanced  the  Reports  on  the 
Exploration  of  the  Bone  Caves,  and  of  unde> 
ground  temperature,  &c.,  as  sufficient  evidence 
that  the  money  of  the  Association  has  not  been  ill 
spent.  Indeed,  there  is  no  donbt  that  some  of 
these  Reports  are  among  the  most  valuable  contri- 
butions to  science. 

Mr.  Spottiswoode  presides,  of  course,  as  a 
mathema^aa,  and  bia  subject  ia  clearly  not  one 
which  lends  itoslf  easily  to  popular  exposition  b»* 
fore  a  general  audience.  It  is  even  questionable 
whethn  after  such  an  exposition  mai^  of  the 
audience  find  themselves  in  a  position  similar  to 
that  of  MoUftre'a  Bourgeoia-Gentilhomme,  and 
make  the  discovery  that  they  hare  been  'talkihg 
mathematics  all  their  life  without  knowing 
it.  He  commences  by  considering  the  pointo 
of  contact  of  mathematios  with  the  outer 
world,  and  points  out  that  Newton  "  regards 
mathematics,  not  as  a  method  independent  of, 
though  applicable  to,  various  su^ects,  but  as 
itaeli  the  higher  side  or  aspect  of  the  Subjects 
themselves."  This  connexion  of  mathematics 
with  almost  all  the  objects  of  human  interest 
cannot  be  put  more  clearly  than  in  his  own 
words: — 

"Every  sulgect,  tbarefore,  vhethw  in  its  usnol 
accwttatiop,  sdeotifie,  or  otherwise,  may  have  a 
mathematicsl  aspect ;  as  sooo,  ia  &et,  as  it  oeeomes  a 
matter  of  strict  meaanremeDt,  or  of  numerical  state- 
ment, so  soon  does  it  eater  upon  a  mathematical 
phase.  This  phase  may,  or  it  may  not,  be  a  prelude 
to  soother  in  which  the  laws  of  the  subject  are  ex- 
pressed io  algebraical  formulae  or  repreaented  by 
geometrical  Ogarefl.  But  Cbe  real  gist  of  the  business 
does  not  always  lie  in  the  mode  of  expression,  and 
the  fascination  of  the  formolae  or  other  mathematical 
paraphernalia  may  after  all  be  litUe  more  than  that 
of  a  theatrical  tranaformation  scene.  The  process  of 
redocing  to  formolss  is  resUy  one  of  abstraction,  the 
results  of  which  are  not  always  wholly  on  the 
side  of  gain ;  in  fact,  through  the  process  itself 
the  subject  may  lose  in  one  respect  even  more 
than  it  gains  in  another.  But  long  before  such 
abstraction  is  completely  attained,  and  even  in 
cases  where  it  is  never  attained  at  all,  a  sulgeet 
may  to  all  intents  and  parpoass  become  mathe- 
matical. It  is  not  so  much  elatiorate  calculations 
or  abstruse  processes  which  ebaractertse  this  phase 
as  the  principles  of  preeiuon,  of  oxactness,  and 
of  proportion.  But  these  are  principles  with  which 
no  true  knowledge  can  entirely  dispense.  If  it  be  the 
general  Bcientinc  spirit  which  at  the  outset  moves 
upon  the  face  of  the  waters,  and  out  of  the  nnknovn 
depth  brings  fortii  light  and  living  forms,  it  is  no  less 
the  mathematical  spirit  which  breathes  the  breath  of 


life  into  what  woidd  obberwis*  have  avec  lemuned 
mere  dry  bones  of  Cset,  which  reoaitaa  the  acattered 
limbs  and  re-oreatss  fhna  them  a  new  and  oicgaiue 
whole." 

It  was  frith  coomderable  apprehension,  how- 
ever, that  one  perceived  the  President  sfdlin^ 
for  those  perplexing  and  little-known  seas  of 
modem  mathematics  known  as  imaginary  quanti- 
ties, manifold  space,  and  non-£ucUdeaa  geometiy. 
We  fear  that  some  of  the  audience  were  much  m 
the  condition  of  a  &iend  of  ours  who  was  enter- 
tained at  a  dinner-party  by  a  distinguished  mathe- 
matidan,  next  to  whom  he  sat,  with  a  disqaisitian 
on  the  properties  of  the  sniall  tetrahedron  at 
infini^ — a  solid  which  falls  under  Mr.  Spottis- 
woode'^s  firat  sulnect.  The  Preudent  has  shown  rare 
skill  in  the  way  m  which  he  fasa  set  forth  the  prind- 
plee  involved.  Space  will  not  penoit  sie  to  fidlow 
uim }  hut  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  state  Uiat  the 
main  principle  underlying  the  first  two  subjects  is 
that  of  contumity — ie.,  that  similar  algehndc  ex- 
[wessionsmustbeaUcapaUeof  likeirsnsbrmations, 
and  that  the  results  so  obhuned  when  incapable 
of  interpretation  in  terms  of  the  original  data,  yet 
conrespoad  to  actual  relations  between  the  expres- 
sions. It  is  shown  that  in  some  cases  it  is  pos- 
sible so  to  extend  the  original  statraient  as  to  throw 
light  on  the  cause  of  the  imposulnlity.  Beaidee 
tmrowii^  a  new  and  unexpected  light  on  the 
peculiarities  of  curves  and  sur&ces,  the  consider- 
ation of  these  imag{nary  quantities  has  led  to  the 
creation  of  generalised  algebras,  which,  even  if 
they  do  not  prove  ultimately  useful,  have  at  any 
rate  iutroduced  ideas  and  langu^  wUch  have 
already  greatly  conduced  to  the  simplification  of 
the  way  in  which  analysis  is  bxonght  to  bear  on 
physicidproUemB. 

Non-Euclidean  geometry  has  had  its  ori|^n  Id 
the  fact  that  the  prapartiee  of  space,  ordinarily 
considered  fundamental,  are  now  seen  to  be  par- 
ticular cases  of  more  general  properties.   Thus  a 
strmght  line  is  a  particular  case  of  the  arc  of  a 
drcle  the  radius  of  which  is  infinite.   By  modi- 
fying these  fundamental  properties  systema  of 
j^metry  are  obtained  whose  laws  are  equally 
true  with  those  of  the  common  geom^zr.  Now, 
although  the  systems  so  constructed  have  not 
shown  that   the  ordinary  geometiy  has  to  be 
supplemented  as  a  mere  rough  approximation, 
the  ideas  which  have  been  obtaiDed  from  them 
have  proved  of  considerable  use.  Oartograpby, 
in  fhct,  is  ooly  a  result  of  the  appUestion  at  eac\i 
conriderations.  People  will  tora,  we  expect,  -with 
m  on  Interest  to  the  ktterportioi  of  the  addxees,  in 
which  the  ori^n     mathematical  ideas  and  the 
improvemsnt  of  the  ideas  of  numbw  and  figure 
are  shortiy  discussed.  The  I»ynote  of  this  portion 
of  BIr.  Spottiswoode's  remarks  is  that  experience 
accumidates  &cts,  until  at  length  the  subject  be- 
comes ripe  for  an  analytical  statement.    From  the 
analytical   statement  nothing  which  was  not 
already  latent  in  it  can  be  educed,  but  the  methods 
of  mathematics  enable  us  to  txaosform  this  etate- 
ment  into  others,  which  on  interpretation  give  us 
new  relations  between  the  phenomenal,  and  fie- 
quentiy  lead  to  quite  unexpected  discoveries.    "  It 
is  as  the  supreme  result  of  all  experience,  the 
framework  in  which  all  the  varied  manifeatations 
of  nature  have  been  set,  that  our  science  has  laid 
claim  to  be  the  arbiter  of  all  knowledge.'* 

W.  J.  I.SWI8. 


SCIENCE  NOTES. 

ASIBONOICT. 


7%eiFV5f«re  o/(A«J5fir(A.— The  results  of  modeni 
geodetic  labours  seem  to  ^rove  that  the  elUpticity 
of  the  %ure  of  the  earth  is  rather  larger  than  the 
older  measurements  of  terrestrial  arcs  appeared 
to  indicate.  When,  aixty  years  ago,  Walbeck,  a 
former  disciple  of  Beasel,  first  treated  the 'problem 
of  determining  the  dimensions  of  the  earth  from 
an  approximately  correct  point  of  view,  he  deduced 
from  the  then  av^laUe  nx  ares  an  ellipticity  of 
1 :  302^    The  succeeding  improved  uveetigii- 
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tioDB  of  £d want  Schmidt  gare  1 ;  207*6,  the  mean 
error  of  the  deii<nuiiator  amounting  to  10-6  unitB. 
Airy,  employing'  indifferent  methods,  deduced 
from  a  BOmevhat  arlntraTr  combination  of  the 
giren  numbers  1 :  398*3.   Then  followed  the  re- 
searches of  Beaael,  who  took  much  trouble  in  ex- 
amininff  the  correctness  of  the  data  criticallj,  and 
whoTaner  Ptriasant  had  discovered  an  essential 
error  in  the  French  arc,  gave  1 :  299-16  as  his 
final  ralue  of  the  elliptidty  as  resulting  from  ten 
corrected  meridian-arcs,  the  mean  error  of  the  de- 
nominator still  amounting  to  4*7  units.  This 
value  of  the  eUipticitr  was  for  a  series  of  years 
conaldered  u  tliat  which  best  aatisfled  the  aviul- 
ab\e  data,  iSH  the  eonpletion  of  the  Rus- 
sian and  £ogUdi  arcs  in  1868  enabled  Oolonel 
A.    B.    Clirae   to   fonnd  a  new  inTestiga- 
tioD  npon  greatly  extended  and  improTed  data, 
Bikd  to  deduce  as  the  most  probable  value  of 
the  eUipticitT  1 :  S94*76,  or,  according  to  a  later 
determination,  1  : 29^-98.    It  has  aince  turned 
out  that  the  data  of  the  Indian  arc  of  21°,  as  used 
in  1668,  were  vitiated  bj  a  serious  uncertainty  re- 
specting the  unit  of  length  used  by  Oolonel  Lamb- 
t<Hi  in  the  measorement  of  the  southern  half  of 
that  arc.    It  wppears  from  the  interesting  Annual 
BepOTts  of  Golonel  Walher,  the  Surreyor^neral 
of  India,  who  has  been  for  many  ^ears  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Grtat  Trigonometnoal  Survey  of 
In^a,  that  this  sonthem  portion  of  "  the  Great 
Arc"  has  been  eomjfctely  xemeasured,  and  the 
latitadei  of  a  great  number  of  Btations  in  it  deter- 
mined. A  eampleta  meridian  cbiun  of  triangles 
baa  abo  beea  eanied  from  Mangalore  on  the  west 
coast,  in  ktitsde  IS"  63*  and  longitude  76^  to  a 
point  in  latitude  SSP,   As-  this  triangnlation  is 
T^idJy  ooaneetodwitfa  the  are  from  Cape  Obinorin 
to  iT^iijtf     76°  longitude,  it  ma/  be  cc^idered 
that  the  Indian  arc  is  now  24°  in  length.  Oolonel 
Walhex's  hat  Beport  contains  the  details  of  eleven 
detenmnatioas  of  difiermice  of  l(mgitade  by  electro- 
telegtapbT,  with  the  eorresponding  geodetic  differ- 
«neea.   The  statims,  the  differences  of  longitude 
of  whicli  ware  tfau  fonnd  are  Bfangalore  and 
Bombay  on  the  weat  ooast,  Vizagapatam.  and 
Madias  on  the  east  coaat,  and  Hyderabad,  Banga- 
lore and  BdkiT  in  the  intenor~-Bombay,  in 
73°  SI '  Joagitnde,  heang  the  moat  westerly,  and 
I'iagapataiiL  m  83^  19*  longitude,  the  most 
caaCn^  station.  Then  ^fomoea  of  longitude 
liave  MOD  detnmiiied  witii  every  leSnemoit  of 
modarn  adawa;  and  it  ia  stated  that,  tddng  into 
aceosiit  the  taaesituB^  of  local  attmetiKm,  they 
mar  he  oonndered  as  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to 
latitude-deteiminations.   In  a  paper  in  the  /%t/o- 
aopkieal  Moffomae  for  Aognst  these  longitude- 
dcitarminatioiia  have  bera  treated  by  Oolonel 
Cirke  for  the  purpose  of  sernu^  as  a  contribution 
ia  a  new  determination  of  the  earth's  figure. 
Besides  the  data  contained  in  his  last  Annual 
Rt^rt,  Oolonel  Walker  has  communicated  to 
Ol^e  provisional  results  for  his  great  arcs  or 
arc — not  final  reaults,  but  yet  not  likely  to  be 
maierially  altered.     The  iuidian  Triangulation 
cvDtains  a  vast  number  of  astronomical  stations ; 
but  Id  the  problem  of  the  figure  of  the  earth  it  is 
Lot  desirable  that  the  latitude-points  in  one  of 
tLe  arcs  shonld  be  very  much  more  numerous 
tLan  in  the  otlum.   Aa  the  Russian  ato  of  26° 
«itandiiv  from  7(y  40"  to  46°  30'  latitude,  has 
'Jurteen  astnmomicsl  stations)  Gkirke  selected 
f  jr  his  new  iorestiastion  fiftem  stations  of  the 
Anglo-French  are,  the  conjoined  length  of  which, 
extending  from  60'  60*^  to  38°  40'  ktituda, 
uaounts  to  22°,  and  he  further  selected  fourteen 
CTcnly  distributed  stations  in  the  Indian  arc,  the 
utitudtf  of  which  ran^  from  32°  2'  to  8"  12'. 
Tocher  with  the  itations  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
arc,  extending  fifom  29*  44'  to  34°  21'  of 
vtmura  latitade,  and  of  the  old  Pemvian  arc, 
extending  from  (f  ^  north  to  3°  6'  south  of  the 
t-qaatar,  this  gave  forty-nine  latitude  stations,  he- 
the  seven  longitude  stations  before  men- 
tkoed.    The  comparison  of  the  aatrontmucal 
datanuBationa    tbsse  atationi  wiOt  the  geodatk 


onee  derived  from  assumed  elements  of  the  earth's 
figure  fnmished  them  the  means  for  finding  the 
corrections  of  these  elements,  and  thus  oWke 
deduced  new  values  of  the  semi-axes  of  the 
spheroid  most  nearly  repreeentiivr  the  mean 
figure  of  the  earth— namdy,  m  feet  of  the  standard 
yard,  equatorial  semi-axis  20,026^02  feet,  polar 
senu-axiB  20,864,896  feet,  ellipticitT  1:293,465. 
The  new  equatorial  semi-axis  la  140  feet  longer 
and  the  polar  semi-exii  226  feet  shorter  than 
the  corresponding  semi-axis  in  Olarke's  last 
previous  sphermd.  Bat  the  Indian  observatitms 
are  not  well  represented  by  Uie  new  fivure.  The 
end-station^  north  and  south,  require  large  nega- 
tive corrections  of  more  than  3".  Among  the 
longitude  stations,  there  is  left  at  Bombay  a 
westerly  deflection,  and  at  Madras  an  easterly  de- 
flection, of  more  than  A".  The  longitudes,  in  fact, 
require  a  larger  value  of  the  equatorial  axis  and  a 
lai^er  value  of  the  ellipticity;  while  the  form 
of  the  meridian  arc  tequurea  a  smaller  equatorial 
axis  and  a  smaller  eUipticity.  In  other  words, 
the  observations  under  consideration  indicate  that 
the  snrfiice  of  India  does  not  seem  to  belong  to  a 
spheroid  of  rotation ;  if  it  does,  we  must  admit 
laive  deflections  towards  the  sea  atOapeOomorin, 
at  Bombay,  and  at  Madras.  The  Anglo-French 
arc  shows  a  deformation  nearly  as  great  as  the 
Indian,  though,  after  all,  the  linear  magnitude  in 
either  case  ia  certtiinly  as  small  as  could  be  ex- 
pected. Oolonel  Clarke  cannot  help  remarking, 
what  no  doubt  hss  been  often  in  the  thoughts  of 
geodetiats,  that  the  remeasuremeot  of  the  French 
meridian-arc,  with  all  modem  reflnements  of  oh- 
servatioo  and  calculation,  with  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  latitade  stations,  would  be 
of  great  serrice  to  geodetical  science.  By  assuming 
that  the  mean  figure  of  the  earth  is  not  that  of  a 
spheroid  of  rotation,  the  equator  of  which  is  a 
circle,  but  that  of  an  ellipsoid  of  three  unequ^ 
axes,  it  ia,  of  course,  possible  to  reduce  the  residual 
errors  a  little ;  but  the  interesting  new  attempt 
which  Golonel  Olarke  has  made  of  determining 
such  an  ellipsoid  has  merely  led  to  the  result  which 
was  to  Iw  ex|iected — that  the  data  which  the 
geodetic  operations  furnish  ue  yet  &r  from  being 
sofllcient  to  allow  such  an  ioveatigation  to  be 
brought  to  a  aaccessful  and  unquestionable  issue. 

,  Ostervttsumi  f^rmomicht  e  Jitiche  tuW  out  di 
rUaHaae  e  BuUa  tapMrq/ia  del  puateta  Marts  fatte 
ftWfff  RtaU  fyecuh  di  Brera  in  MUmo  eoW 
Emtatoriate  di  men  durante  Vomaonaona  del  1877. 
— un  a  prelimiaat7  paper  Prof.  Schiaparelli  has 
published  some  results  of  his  observations  of  Mars 
made  daring  the  last  oppodtion,  together  with  a 
new  chart  of  the  surface  of  the  planet.  From  ob- 
servations extending  from  September  12  to  October 
13  of  the  position-angles  of  the  white  spot  near 
the  southern  pole,  Schiaparelli  finds  that  the  direc- 
tion of  the  axis  differs  about  1°'67  from  that 
assigned  to  it  in  an  ephemeris  founded  upon 
Bessel's  observations  made  with  rather  inadequate 
means  more  than  forty  years  ago,  and  that  the 
centre  of  the  white  spot  is  6°-16  distant  from  the 
pole.  Observations  made  for  the  same  purpose,  hut 
iQ  a  somewhat  different  manner,  by  Prof.  Asaph 
Hall  at  Washington,  and  extending  m>m  August  10 
to  October  24,  have  given  for  the  correction  of 
the  direction  of  the  axis  4°-37  and  the  distance  of 
the  white  spot  from  the  pole  6°*18.  It  will 
require  careful  observations  during  several  of  the 
succeeding  oppositions  to  Mttle  the  true  direction 
of  the  planet's  axis  witii  the  desirable  certainty. 
Schisparelli  gives  then  the  areogmphical  longitudes 
and  latitudes  of  some  sixty  poin^  on  the  planet's 
surface.  A  full  account  of  these  determinations 
is  promised  to  be  published  in  the  Atti  della  R. 
Academia  dei  Linen.  Without  this  full  account 
the  means  are  wanting  for  formingafair  judgment 
of  the  real  value  of  these  determinations.  The 
sixty  fixed  points  have  then  been  used  in  the  con- 
steuction,  on  Metcator's  projection,  of  the  chart  of 
the  planet's  sur&ce,  which  accompanies  the  paper, 
and  which  exhibits  an  extraordinaiy  amonnt  of 
detail.  How  fax  this  detail  can  be  depended  on 


only  a  critical  scrutiny  of  the  planet  with  adequate 
meansand  under  favourable  circumstances  can  snow. 
So  much  iatereat  has  been  excited  in  Italy  by  these 
areographical  researches  that  the  Italian  Oovern- 
ment  has  made  a  grant  of  10,000j.  to  the  Milan 
Observatory  for  the  acquisition  of  a  great  equa- 
torial with  object-glass  by  Merz  of  19^  inches 
aperture.  For  the  designation  of  the  different 
regions  of  Mars,  Sohiapandli  has  introduced  (juite 
a  new  nomendature.  The  new  names,  chiefly 
chosen  from  clasucal  geography,  are  given  in  the 
chart  in  Latin,  and  in  the  text  in  Italian.  How- 
ever preferable  theee  names  may  be  to  the  Kngliah 
and  French  ones  which  of  late  years  have  been 
introduced  in  popular  treatises,  it  is  pretty  certain 
that  practical  astronomers  will  not  load  their 
memory  with  snch  useless  rubbish.  Big  letters  to 
designate  the  larger  regions  in  the  oraer  of  the 
planet's  rotation,  and  small  letters  attached  to 
them  to  note  special  points  in  each  region,  will 
provide  suffiaent  and  convenient  means  for  easily 
marking  and  finding  any  point  on  the  planet  a 
aur&ca. 

Thb  -observers  of  the  total  eclipse  of  the  son 
on  July  29,  in  America,  have  been  very  much 
favour^  hy  the  weather,  and  the  ohservationSf 
telescopic,  spectroscoiac,  polariscopic,  and  photo- 
graphic, seem  to  have  oeen  nighly  successful.  The 
corona  appeared  small,  but  of  great  brightness, 
and  photographs  of  it  and  of  its  spectrum  were 
obtained.  Several  long  rays  were  seen,  perhaps 
even  the  zodiacal  light,  at  adistanoeof  six  degrees 
from  the  sun.  The  few  prominences  viuble  ap- 
peared inugnifleant  and  dim ;  the  ehromowhere 
rather  low.  It  is  saificient  at  presaat  to  know 
of  the  observers*  good  fortune  and  to  await 
their  full  reports.  In  the  instructions  issued  by 
the  Washington  Observatory  for  observing  tlm 
eclipse,  the  importance  is  pointed  out  of  renewing 
during  the  totality  the  search  for  an  intra-Mer^ 
curial  planet  or  planets,  and  a  map  is  given 
showing  all  the  stara  to  the  seventh  magnitude  in 
a  space  extending  over  32°  in  right  ascension,  and 
16°  in  declination,  with  the  sun  in  or  neat  the 
centre.  Of  the  ooserTers  on  the  look-out  only 
one.  Prof.  Watson,  the  experienced  discoverer  of 
so  many  small  planets,  is  reported  to  have  suc- 
ceeded in  seeing  a  hitherto  unlmown  star  in  right- 
ascension  8''  26°'  and  declination  18°  C,  oi  a  httie 
over  two  degrees  distant  from  the  sun^  and  leas 
than  a  degree  from  the  place  of  the  star  6  Cancri 
given  in  the  map.  The  news  has  been  tal^raphed 
to  London,  Paris,  and  Berlin ;  but,  oddly  enough, 
the  telegram  in  one,  or  more  than  one,  instance, 
purports  to  have  been  sent  by  the  late  secretary  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Joseph  Heniy,  who 
died  in  May  last. 

Of  the  comet  dtscovend,  acoordinv  to  telegram, 
on  July  7,  by  Swift,  at  Rochester,  U.S.,  notiiing 
further  hu  yet  been  heard. 

CHmnSTBT  AVS  KDreRACOQT. 

The  Rocks  of  the  Island  of  Vtdoano.—Coaa&  finds 
that  the  alum  of  this  locality  contains  a  relatively 
large  amount  of  the  sulphates  of  caesium,  rubi- 
dium, thallium  and  lithium,  all  which  are  prob- 
ably present  in  the  form  of  alums ;  and  ia  stated 

S"  mm  to  stand  second  only  to  the  rare  poUux  of 
ba  as  material  for  the  preparation  of  caesium 
compounds.  The  rocks  overlying  the  alum  beds 
appear  to  have  furnished  the  caeaium  and  rubidium 
whic^  are  present  in  them  apparentiy  in  the  form 
of  silicates ;  these  have  since  been  converted 
into  alums  by  the  action  of  acid  vapoura.  A 
reddish  porous  crystalline  mass  which  collects  on 
the  floor  of  the  crater  contained  ccmsiderable 
quantities  of  sulphates  of  lithium,  caesium,  and 
thallium,  only  traces  of  rnbidium  and  potassium, 
and  in  addition  boracic  acid,  ammonium  chloride^ 
aisenic  sulphide,  and  selenium  sulphide.  Coesa 
recommends  antimony  chloride  for  uie  ssMration 
of  caeuum  from  rolndinm,  and  states  that  Stolba^ 
method  with  tin  chloride  did  not  yield  satisbetory 
malts  in  his  hands.    A  gas_eeoeping  from  a 
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mineral  water  which  bubbled  op  near  the  crater 
of  the  volcano  consisted  of  carbonic  acid  79 
vols.,  Ditrogen  20*6  vols.,  and  oxygen  0-5  vol., 
in  100  TOlfl.  (Ber.  daU.  ehem.  OueiL,  1878j  xL, 
811). 

The  DtMoeiaiion  of  Sulphides.— The  hydrates  of 
metallic  aalphides  are  decomposed  by  water  when 
boiling,  as  well  aa  at  lower  temperatures,  eulphur- 
etted  bydrocen  being  evolved  aod  a  metfJlic  oxide 
formed.  This  is  true  of  the  majority  of  the 
sulphidee,  thoee  of  copper,  biamuth,  and  mercury 
poring  exceptions.  Anenic  M&ulphide  is  dis- 
sociated at  Uie  boiling-p(^nt  Into  bvdrogen  sul- 
^ude  and  arsenious  acid.  De  Olermont  and 
fWimel  have  devised  a  new  method  for  the 
■etwiation  of  araonic  from  metallic  sulphides 
which  is  based  on  this  reaction.  The  mixed  buU 
phides  are  to  be  suspended  in  water  and  boiled, 
^e  dissociation  ia  soon  complete :  if  the  mixture 
weigh  5  to  0  eg.,  the  liquid  should  be  boiled  for 
twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes.  All  remiuning 
'sulphides  give  insoluble  oxides  which  can  be 
readily  separated  from  the  soluble  arsenioos  acid 
(Bull.  Soo.  Chim.  Paris.,  1878,  xzix.,  200). 

Invertin. — ^This,  the  inverting  constituent  of 
Teast,  to  which  Donath  gave  the  above  name,  has 
been  submitted  to  a  long  investigation  by  Barth 
(Ber.  deut.  chem.  Oetell.,  1878,  xi.,  474.)  To  obtain 
it  he  coarsely  pulverises  fresh  compressed  yeast, 
and  dries  it  at  temperatures  not  exceeding  40° 
until  it  can  be  rubbed  to  powder  between  the 
fingers ;  it  ia  then  heated  to  100^  or  106°  for  six 
hours,  mixed  with  water  in  considerable  qnantity, 
and  after  hariog  been  allowed  to  stand  for  twelve 
hours  at  40°  the  insoluUe  portion  is  removed  by 
filtration.  ^  The  filtrate,  which  has  a  yellowish  bne, 
is  poured  into  six  times  its  Tolume  of  alcohol,  con- 
taining 05  per  cent. ;  this  causes  the  fbnnation  of 
a  white  floccalent  precipitate,  which  when  riolently 
agitated  becomes  granular,  and  then  may  easily  be 
collected  on  a  filter.  The  albuminates  which  are 
likewise  thrown  down  by  the  alcohol  can  be  re- 
moved by  treating  the  precipitate  with  a  limited 
amount  of  water  when  they  remain  undissolved 
as  a  gelatinous  mass,  A  second  treatment  with 
alcohol  yields  the  ferment  in  a  pure  state.  Two 
grammes  of  the  ferment  are  obtuned  from  five 
hundred  grammes  of  yeast  Invertin  is  a  white 
powder  which  dissolvea  in  water,  forming  a  yel- 
lowish-brown solution ;  this  is  not  rendered  turbid 
when  boiled  with  acetic  acid  and  salt,  and  is  thus 
ahown  to  be  nnther  an  albuminate  nor  to  contun 
one  as  an  impurity.  When  boiled  with  dilute 
eoroer  solution  and  sodium  hydnde,  it  does  not 
atnlte  a  violet  colour ;  this  indicatee  Hie  abaeooe 
of  peptones.  After  heating  some  for  a  long  time 
with  solpharie  add  no  letunn  oould  be  llvand. 
AnalyuB  showed  invertin  to  eontun  23  per  cent, 
of  ash  consisting  of  potassium,  caldum,  and  mag<- 
neaium  phosphates.  If  the  inorgauic  constituents 
be  deluded,  the  ferment  contains  carbon  43*9  per 
cent,  hydrogen  8-4  per  cent.,  nitrogen  6-0  per  cent, 
sulphur  0-63  per  cent,  and  oxygen,  by  difference, 
41 '17  per  cent  The  activity  of  invertin  appears 
to  be  dependent  on  the  concentration  of  the  sugar 
solution,  and  is  proportional  to  the  amount  of 
ferment  present ;  it  reachee  its  limit  in  about  forty 
hours.  One  part  of  invertin  can  produce  760 
parts  of  inverted  sugar. 

7^  SUubaity  of  Hatmum  in' 8ulpkurio  Acid. 
— Scheurer-Eestner  has  continued  his  enquiry 
into  the  solululity  of  this  metal  in  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  and  finds  that  while  the  action  of 
a  9io  per  cent  acid  is  a  very  marked  one,  it  be- 
comes far  more  notable  when  tiie  concentration 
exceeds  that  corresponding  to  the  monohydrate. 
With  the  hope  that  platinum  apparatus  might  be 
adapted  to  the  manu&cture  of^  Nordhausen  acid 
on  a  lai^  scale,  sodium  bisulphate  was  fused  in  a 
g^aas  retort  lined  with  platinum  foil,  and  the 
vapoms  condensed  in  stone  vesselB.  A  Dumber  of 
experiments  were  made  in  this  w»  with  an  appa^ 
ratus  the  i^tinum  of  which  wdgbed  S  fcilog^  and 
it  was  found  that  for  every  100  Mlog.  of  a^  die- 


tilled,  100  grammes  of  metal  wa«  dissolved  in  the 
sodium  sulphate.  In  the  earlier  experiments  100 
kilog.  of  94  to  99  per  cent  acid  dissolved  1  to  8 
grammes  of  metal  iOampt.  rand..  1878,  Ixxxvi., 

1082). 

Magnerium  Nitride, — Mallet  obtuna  this  com- 
pound by  burning  magnesium  in  a  limited  supply 
of  air  \  the  band  when  ignited  is  held  well  down 
in  a  porcelain  crudble.  If  filings  of  the  metal 
be  used  the  sune  result  is  obtained,  and  with  far 
greater  distinctness.  The  reudue  has  a  well- 
marked  greenish-j^ellow  oolonr,  and  evolves  abund- 
ance of  ammonia  when  moistened  with  water 
or  a  solution  of  a  caustic  alkali.  When  only 
a  few  drops  of  liquid  are  added,  the  heat  evolved 
is  sometimes  bo  great  as  to  ignite  a  portion  of  the 
mass,  and  mudi  of  the  powder  is  scattered  by  the 
escaping  ammonia  and  aqueous  vapour.  In  three 
analyti(»I  estimations  of  the  results  of  the  re- 
action, it  was  found  that  23'6,  27*6  and  24*8  per 
cent,  of  nitride  were  respectively  formed  i^The 
Chemical  Nem,  1878,  xxiviu.,  39). 

The  Solubilitjf  of  Bottle-Olam. — Macagno  has 
determined  the  degree  of  solubility  in  water  of  a 
number  of  apedmena  of  bottle-glaaa  derived  from 
many  difierent  sources,  and  ascertained  in  each 
instance  "  the  corrosion  degree  "  of  a  boiling  solu- 
tion of  potassium  bitartrate.  He  finds  that  the 
chemical  composition  of  bottie^lass  is  hardly  a 
correct  indication  of  its  quality.  The  amount  of 
alkali  or  lime  does  not  express  the  resisting  power 
of  the  glass  to  water  or  acids.  While  the 
French  glass  ia  of  very  superior  qnalitr,  the 
Rhenish,  Madeira,  SdUaga  ana  Xetes  botues  ap- 
pear to  nave  a  very  infisrwr  eompodtioa.  In  order 
of  colour  we  must  est  deep  green  in  the  first  rank, 
in  the  second  the  white  and  common  green,  then 
the  clear  green,  next  the  red-brown,  while  the 
worst  are  toe  yellow-brown^  which  must  be  re- 
garded as  likely  to  contaminate  ordinary  wines 
containing  much  potasnum  bitartrate.  In  the 
case  of  tks  deep-green  glass  of  a  Burgundy  bottle 
the  corrosion  degree  was  1*275 :  white  glass 
used  for  Bhenish,  Bordeaux,  and  Ohianti,  2'020 ; 
common  green  glass  used  for  Bhenish,  Bordeaux, 
Champagne,  &c,  3*202 ;  yellow-brown  glass  used 
for  Bordeaux,  Madeira,  Malaga,  &c.,  3*387 ;  and 
the  red-brown  used  for  Rhenish,  Ruster,  Rohit- 
scher,  &c.,  4*888  {C^emicd  Netm,  1878,  xxxviii.,  6). 

Perstem  aiid  Persiretin. — Bother,  who  has  io- 
vesti^ted  the  composition  of  PyreUtrvnn  carneum 
and  inquired  into  the  cause  of  the  destructive 
effect  of  the  dried  plant  on  insect  life,  ascribes  its 
active  powers  to  the  presence  of  an  add,  or,  more 
correctly,  of  a  glycoside,  which  he  terms  Perucin. 
It  is  a  brown  non-cryatsllis^le  substance,  having 
a  smell  li^  that  of  honey,  and  when  boiled  with 
hydrochloric  add  ia  converted  into  sugar  and 
Peisiretb.  With  alkalies  it  fbnns  a  neatnl  amor^ 
phoui  salt  as  well  as  an  add  cryBtaUisaUe  salt 
Punretin  likewise  bdiavea  like  an  add.-  The  plant 
also  contains  an  oily  resin-like  add  (persicein). 
No  alkaloid  was  found  by  Rother.  Bellesme, 
however,  obtdned  from  the  plant  a  crystallisable 
substance  which  exhibited  very  active  properties 
{Arch.  Biarm.  [3],  xii.,  78).  Hager,  who  has 
examined  the  fiowers  of  both  P.  cta-neum  and 
P.  ro$eum,  attributes  their  effect  to  the  presence  of 
two  substances,  one  of  whlchj  a  body  allied  to 
trimethylamine,  is  combined  witii  an  add  in  the 
flower.  The  other  and  more  important  ia  the 
powder  filling  the  reainoua  druses  in  the  tube  of 
the  flower.  This  powder  as  well  as  the  pollen 
grains  has  a  peculiarly  powerful  effect  as  an  irri- 
tant Hager  finds  aqueous  or  alcoholic  extracts 
of  the  powdered  plant  to  contain  little  of  these  in- 
gredients, and  to  be  consequently  of  alight  value 
(Fhartn.  CentraUblatt.,  xix.,  74). 

A  New  Reaction  of  Brucin. — Bragendorff  re- 
commends the  following  modification  of  an  old 
teat  for  this  tUkaloid  whereby  new  colour-reactions 
of  considerable  delicaey  are  exhibited.  The  brucin 
ia  to  be  dissolved  in  sa  add  eolation  fwrned  of 
<nie  TDlume  of  pnre  concentrated  snlphurie  acut 


and  nine  volumes  of  water,  and  into  this  coloar— 
lesa  liquid  aro  placed  small  quantities  of  a  very 
dilute  solution  of  potassium  bichromate.  Th« 
liquid  assumes,  a  fine  raspberry-red  colour,  whiclt, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  seconds,  gradually  chan|Fe» 
to  a  roddish-orange  hue^  and  latcff  to  a  brownish.- 
orange.    The  application  of  heat  hastens  the 
change,  and  it  is  retarded  by  cold;  it  is  advis- 
able to  conduct  the  experiment  at  the  tempmtnre 
of  the  room.   Solutions  containing  1  part  of  the 
alkalpid  in  1000  at  once  strike  a  fine  deep-red 
colour,  like  the  expressed  juice  of  the  raspberry, 
while  a  liquid  containing  1  in  10000  exhibits  the 
reaction  veir  distinctiy,  provided  an  excess  of 
chromium  But  is  avoided.  One  great  advantage  of 
Brageodorffs  method  ia  that  the  use  of  con- 
centrated sulphuric  add  is  dispensed  vrith.  There 
is  always  the  fear,  in  cases  of  suspected  poisoning'^ 
of  the  material  under  examination  being  accooa- 
panied  by  o^anic  nMtter,  which  in  contact  with 
the  concmtrated  add  may  itaelf  develop  a  colour 
and  disguise  the  reaction  of  the  alkaloid  (ArcA. 
Pharm.  [3],  xii.,  209). 

^mtioxyl<an. — Witte  has  given  this  name  to  & 
resinous-like  bitter  prindpk  which  he  has  bx- 
traeted  fixrai  JEmMozyftm /Twmswfi.  Itpoaaeaaes 
the  oompcution  indicated  %^thef(aninlaU|4H,40,( 
and  fusee  at  181**.  When  nposed  to  hie^  tem- 
peraturee  it  partiy  decomposes,  evolves  a  vapooi 
having  a  diaagreeable  odour,  and  finally  talree  nie, 
burning  with  a  luminous  and  very  smol^  flame. 
It  dissolves  in  twdve  parts  of  cold  and  seven  parts 
of  warm  concentrated  alcohol  (96  per  cent),  and 
is  soluble  in  ether,  chloroform,  benzol,  and  acetic 
ether,  but  it  does  not  dissolve  in  water  iAreh, 
Pharm,  [3],  xii.,  383). 

Thobheb  has  examined  a  substance  which 
occurs  in  the  Agarieua  atrotomentonu  and  wluch 
can  be  extracted  from  it  by  ether.  By  boilii^ 
the  crystalline  residue  left  bv  that  reagent  with  an 
alkali,  predpitatiog  the  alkaline  eolation  with  hy- 
drochloric add,  and  recrystalluing  the  predintate, 
a  dark-brown  substance  is  obtained,  which  possesses 
a  metallic  lustre  and  dissolves  in  bcnhng  alcohol 
or  acetic  ether,  forming  a  wine-red  liquid,  and  ia 
alkalies  ^vin^  one  which  is  of  a  graeiidali-yeUaw. 
When  anunonia  is  added  to  the  alccAolic  solution, 
the  liquid  strikes  a  splendid  violet  oolouv  wfaicb 
on  further  addition  of  that  alkali  daqgn  to  dark" 
blue,  then  green,  and  then  ydlow.  If  the  origvial 
extract  he  boiled  with  dnc  powder  ita  coloux  ia 
destroyed ;  it,  however,  soon  actjoire*  a  yeUowiah* 
green  hue  on  exposure  to  the  air.  The  composi- 
tion of  the  new  body  appears  to  be  represented  by 
the  formula  OnHgO^.  When  boiled  with  gladal 
acetic  add  it  forma  small  reddish-yellow  tablee  oi 
plates,  apparentiy  rhombic,  of  an  ac^l  derivative 
having  the  composition  0„HoO,  (OgCsH,),.  The 
body  consequently  appears  to  be  a  dioxychinoa 
OjiHgOg  (OH),  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  deriva- 
tive of  a  hydrocarbon  of  the  form  OuHj^,  {Ber. 
deut.  ehem.  QeBtU.,  1876,  xi.,  538). 

KoFP  Avs  EHOKLhaverecenti^  examined  speci- 
mena  of  the  tinfoil  used  in  packing  French  choco- 
late. Traces  only  of  lead  were  fbund,  and  the 
composition  of  the  metal,  they  consider,  contrast* 
fitvourahly  with  the  so-called  tin  used  for  similar 
purposes  in  England.  We  find,  howerer,  that 
one  sample  of  the  foil  which  they  analysed  con- 
tained 6-111  per  cent  of  antimony^  and  0*889  per 
cent  of  arsenic.  The  metal  oovenng  tin-plate  is 
more  easily  attactod  and  dissolved  than  is  gme^ 
rally  supposed.  Menke  detected  the  presenoe  of 
0-lfil3  gramme  of  tin  in  a  "canned"  ^ae-«{nile 
weighiiv  1|  lbs,,  0*0101  gnuune  of  that  metal  in 
a  tin  01  loDBt»,  and  0*0087  gramme  in  one  of 
apples. 

W.  H.  Wood  has  attempted  to  prqtare  aloms 
contuning  aniline  and  roeanilin,  bni  without 
snccaBB.  The  analogy  existing  betwem  the  com- 
lunations  of  ammonia  and  anuina  is  not  appuent 
here  {jChtmiaa  Newt,  1878,  xxxvui.,  1). 

Thb  itfaurafayudls  UitihmlmgMi  edited  by 
FroC,  Ttehennak  since  the  iaoe  of  the  first  part 
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in  1871,  and  paUiahAd  as  a  supplement  to  the 
Jahrhuch  itor  *.  *.  Otolog.  Smehwatalt  has 
ceased  to  appear,  and  in  its  place  he  will  edit 
MtnertAogidTvHd  pdrMrmhteke  Mittheilungm, 
•whiek  -wSl  be  poliUahed  independeotly,  nz  parts 
to  be  issued  Mdi  year.  Two  parts  have  already 
appeared. 

Thx  aunaal  gathering  of  the  Ama^can  Assoda- 
tion  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  will  be  held 
on  the  2l8t  inst  at  St  Louis.— Many  dUtinprmshed 
scientific  mm  from  the  United  Btatee  will  attend 
the  meeting  of  the  ^tish  Association  on  thdr 
way  thioogh  to  Paris.— The  annual  meeting  of 
tbe  French  Aesocutiou  for  the  Adnnoement  of 
Scwnco  win  be  bold  in  Paris.— The  fifty-first 
Veraammlang  dentaduc  Natuxfoisdier  nnd  A«rzte 
wiU  take  place  at  a  later  datej  from  September 
18thto3«th,at0aaieL 


FINE  ART. 

Dodone  et  $ea  ruinea*   Par  Constautin  Cara- 

panos.  (Paris.) 
Thk  Tezed  qiKStioii  as  to  the  site  of  Dodona 
haa  at  last  been  set  at  rest.  "Mr.  Garapanos 
has  maidB  tiia  disooTery  of  that  site  the  ob- 
ject of  a  Ufa's  ambitiozi,  and  he  has  now  been 
crowned  by  dosorrod  saocess.  Previona  tara- 
vellera,  and  among  them  Colonel  Leake,  had 
fixed  npon  Oastrit^  a  few  miles  feom  Janina, 
as  the  ate  of  the  great  temple  of  Zens  and 
Dione ;  and  the  valley  of  Characorista,  the 
scene  of  Mr.  Carapanos'  snocessfnl  ezcara- 
^'oos,  was  snpposed  to  be  Fassaron,  the  bnriaV 
place  of  the  Molossiaa  kings.  We  may  at 
once  pass  over  tho  minor  reasons  which  in- 
duced llr.  Garapanos  to  think  Castritza  a 
leas  likely  aite  for  Dodona  than  Characovista, 
&nd  state  iha.fc  the  latter  place  is  proved  to 
"be  the  tme  site  by  the  discovery  mere  of  a 
qnantity  of  inscriptions  dedicatory  to  Zens 
Naxoa  and  Duau. 

In  tbe  afasenoe  of  detailed  description  of 
DodonA  hy  Paosanias  or  other  ancient 
writerSj  it  is  unposstble  that  Ifr.  Garapanos* 
topographical  researches  should  have  mach 
access.  The  outlines  of  ancient  buildings 
be  conld  indeed  trace^  but  could  find  little 
clue  to  their  nses  and  destination,  The 
temple  of  Zens  and  Dione,  later  turned  into  a 
Chnatian  church,  is  still  to  be  distinguished, 
so  is  a  little  chapel  of  their  daughter  Aphro- 
dite^ and  a  theatre,  tbe  presence  of  which  is 
interestingf  as  proving  the  celebration  of 
games  in  ancient  times  in  honour  of  Dodo- 
naean  Zens.  Mural  remains,  too,  prove 
beyond  dispnte  that  there  was  a  city  dose  to 
the  temenoa  of  Zeus,  a  city  probably  of 
jEzeat  antiquity,  for  its  site,  the  spnr  of  a 
bill  jutting  out  into  a  vaJley,  resembles 
cjoaelj  tboee  of  the  oldest  citim  of  Greece, 
Argos,  Mycenae,  Gorinth,  and  the  rest ;  bat 
CO  early  writers  speak  of  Dodona  as  a  city. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  interest 
Attaching;  to  the  discoveries  of  Mr.  Gara- 
}.\noa  rests  on  the  antiquities  and  the  in< 
«nptions  which  he  has  brought  to  light. 
Askong  these  is  scarce  any  fragment  of  gold 
<.r  silver,  so  oomplete  was  the  pillage  of  the 
ttmgiiA  by  the  Aetolians  in  b.o.  220,  and  at  a 
Luer  pOTiod  floccessively  by  Thraoians, 
Somana,  and  Goths.  Bat  there  is  a  store 
^  ab}ecta  in  bronze  belonging  to  all  the 
styles  from  tbe  introdnctioa  of  bronzo.work 
into  Greeoe  till  the  tlurd  oentnry  b.c.  Tnte 
GnA  broDxes  ai  the  early  and  fine  period 


of  art  are  notoriously  of  great  rarity,  and 
bronzes  so  beantifal  as  some  of  Mr.  Gara- 
panos' must  always  be  rare.  I  am  informed 
that  they  are  to  be  seen  at  the  Exhibition 
in  Fu^s. 

Of  the  insoriptdona  some  are  engraved  on 
plates  of  bronze,  some  cut  on  lead.  The 
latter  form  a  class  apart,  and,  I  believe, 
unique.  They  belong  to  the  archives  of  tiie 
celebrated  orade  of  Dodona,  and  record  the 
questions  pat  to  the  dcdty  by  his  votuies. 
The  Oracle  of  Zeus  Kaios,  as  it  was  the  most 
primitive  in  Greece,  was  also  the  most 
orderly,  business-like,  and  free  from  fanati> 
cism.  Here  were  no  ravings  like  those  of 
the  Delphic  Pythia ;  no  mystic  ceremonies 
like  those  of  the  cave  of  Trophonius.  The 
response  of  the  god  was  collected  from  the 
voice  of  the  wind  in  the  branches  of  the 
sacred  oak  or  among  the  dedicated  tripods ; 
from  the  murmuring  of  the  stream  which 
rose  near  by ;  from  we  flight  of  the  doves 
amid  its  boughs ;  or  in  some  oases  was 
taken  by  casting  hits.  Ko  doubt  in  every 
case  the  responaa  was  interpreted  by  the 
priestesses,  the  PeleiadeB;  and  under  tiie 
circamstanoea  intei^tretafcion  was  clearly 
nine-tenths  of  the  response.  Hr.  Garapanos 
asserts  that  some  of  Uiese  responses  are  en- 
graved on  his  leaden  tablets  ;  but  a  oarefnl 
reading  of  the  tablets  which  he  indicates 
disposes  us  somewhat  to  doubt  his  assertion. 
Of  these  the  first  begins  thus,  T6St  to 
fiayriiiov  ly&t  -xphta,  and  certainly  these  words 
seem  at  fint  sight  to  bear  the  meaning,  "  I 
give  this  response  ;  "  but  what  follows  does 
not  seem  well  adapted  for  an  oracular  reply, 
and  one  is  tempted  to  suspect  the  reading. 
The  second  inscription  cited  as  a  response 
by  Mr.  Garapianos  consists  only  of  the  words 
'EaXXai'  fiatrrelit,  on  which  the  editor  re< 
marks,  "  L'insoription  est  inoompr6hensibki ; 
ce  qui  dn  rests  convient  aasea  bien  &  nne 
reponse  d' oracle."  Bat  readers  less  disposed 
lightly  to  accept  the  incomprehensible 
will  probably  see  in  fiatrrtUt  a  variant  of 
fiaarevet,  "  enquires  ;  "  and  in  'EaXXai'  per- 
haps a  proper  name,  possibly  a  corrupt  form 
of  'EXX^v,  a  name  which  may  not  have  been 
extinct  in  the  district  where  dwelt  the 
'EXXo/. 

It  is  then  somewhat  doubtful  whether  Mr. 
Garapanos  can  substantiate  his  claim  to  have 
discovered  responses  of  the  Dodonaean 
oracle.  And  it  is  in  &cfc  unlikely  that  the 
cautious  JPeleieu  would  often  commit  a  re- 
sponse to  writing ;  and  even  if  she  did  oc- 
casionally write  it  on  a  tablet  the  enquirer 
would  carry  it  away.  The  written  enquiry, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  naturally  remain 
in  possession  of  the  tem^  anthorities. 

Of  these  written  enquiries  Mr.  Garaf«nos 
transcribes  several.  About  them  two  points 
are  specially  notable.  First,  that  only  ques- 
tions of  such  a  character  as  did  not  require 
much  special  knowledge  were  allowed,  such 
as,  whether  the  applicant  would  succeed  in 
a  commercial  enterprise  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged ;  or  to  what  deities  he  ought  to  sacri- 
fice in  order  to  ensure  prosperi^.  Secondly, 
it  is  clear  that  the  god  was  ready  to  advise 
in  private  and  even  trivial  matters,  as  may 
be  judged  from  the  following  two  examples : 
"  Lysanias  enquires  of  Zisos  Naios  and 
Dione  wbethor  the  child  with  which  Kjla  is 
pregnant  is  his."   "  Agia  aaks  Zens  jnaios 


and  Dione  with  r^ard  to  his  coverlets  and 

cushions  which  he  has  lost." 

Some  of  Mr.  Garapanos'  inscriptions  on 
bronze  are  of  exceptional  interest.  One 
records  the  grant  of  wpoUvla  by  the  Molossi 
to  the  inhabitants  en  maase  of  the  Greek 
Sicilian  city  Agr^^tnm,  a  proceeding 
unique  as  &r  as  our  present  knowledge  goes. 
It  is  not  easy  to  see  what  meaning  can  brae 
attach  to  tlie  term.  Another  irivee  tu  the 
interesting  information  that  in  we  times  of 
KeoptcJemns,  son  <^  Alexander,  the  liliHroteB 
placed  beside  his  name  in  their  decrees  thai 
of  a  Trottatei  or  president.  This  shows  at 
once  how  different  the  position  of  the  primi- 
tive kings  of  Northern  Greece  was  &om  the 
absolute  monarchy  of  Alexander's  successors. 
A  third  inscription  will  be  a  welcome  di^ 
covery  to  the  disputants  who  quarrel  over 
the  date  of  the  si^  of  Troy.  It  records 
an  offering  made  to  Zens  of  Dodona  by  one 
Agathon,  Proxenos  of  the  Molosnans,  who 
dates  the  gift  as  in  tbe  tMrtieth  generation 
from  Cassandra  of  Troy,  from  whom  he 
seems  to  claim  descent.  The  epigraphy  of 
this  inscription  indicating  the  fourth  centnzy 
fi.c.,  a  date  of  about  1300-1200  B.a  is  thus 
given  to  tiie  &11  of  Troy.  This  ^rees  ex- 
tremely well  with  receind  data. 

Did  space  allow  we  could  find  other 
matters  of  interest  to  detain  us  over  these 
inscriptions.  The  dialectic  varieties  they 
present  alone  would  offer  a  wide  field. 
Though  he  has  had  the  advantage  of  the 
assistance  of  M.  Foucart,  of  the  College  of 
Prance,  Mr.  Carapanos  is  by  no  means  in- 
fallible in  his  treatment  of  these  inscriptions. 
To  the  instances  of  his  going  astray  we  will 
add  but  two.  At  page  80  he  translates 
'Sipovrai  irXeovrat  tov  A/a  "promesse  de  re- 
connaissance faite  h>  I'orade,"  instead  of 
"  enqn&te  foite  h.  I'oracle,"  which  seems  to 
be  the  true  meaning,  though  the  words  are 
corrupt.  At  page  40  he  renders  U  Tp^c 
Kaaaavlpas  yiKsi  "  depnls  Troie ;  g^n^ration 
de  Oassandre,"  for  which  M.  Egger,  in  the 
Appendix,  rightly  substitutes  "  depnis  Cas- 
sandra la  Ti-oyenne." 

For  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Carapanos 
has  put  together  this  volume  scarcely  any 
praise  can  be  too  high.  His  plates,  sixty- 
three  in  number,  are  very  well  executed ;  his 
text,  while  never  diffuse  or  verbose,  i^  admi- 
rably adapted  to  every  need  of  the  student. 
For  example,  in  the  chapter  treating  of  the 
history  of  Dodona,  in  the  place  of  giving  at 
the  foot  of  the  pages  mere  references  to 
ancient  writers,  tiie  author  transcribes  at 
length  every  passage  which  throws  the 
least  light  on  lus  matter.  In  an  Appendix 
three  members  of  the  French  Institate, 
Messrs.  le  Baron  J.  de  Witte,  E.  Egger,  and 
L.  Heuzey,  add  comments  on  the  more  im- 
portant of  the  works  of  art  and  the  inscrip- 
tionji. 

Excellent,  indeed,  would  it  be  for  all 
students  of  archaeology  if  excavators  would 
always,  like  Mr.  Carapanos,  consult  with 
accomplished  scholars,  and  give  an  account 
of  their  proceedings  in  which  every  effort 
was  directed  to  the  convenience  and  inform, 
ation  of  the  reader  rather  than  to  the  glorifi- 
cation of  the  writer.  Mr.  Garapanos'  self- 
effacement  is  complete.   Pebct  Gasdnik. 
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•    SOTAX  ASCHABOUMKUI.  HfWlTUTB. 

Thx  Boyal  Archaeological  Instituts  held  its 
annual  meetioff  at  Northampton  from  July  30  to 
An^t  6.  The  prooeedings  have  heea  fully  re- 
ported by  ih&  looal  presa.  Mu^  p^en  were 
read,  tiie  more  perfect  of  which  will  in  ^e  ^pear 
in  the  Journal  publiahed  by  the  body.   The  chief 

Eper  of  historical  iaterest  aa  conveyinff  new 
owledge  was  that  of  Mr.  Stephen  TacKer,  of 
the  Coll^  of  Arms  (Roage  Oroix),  on  the 
beraldry,  and  incidentally  also  on  the  pedigiee,  of 
the'titied  family  of  Spencer.  It  was  a  model  of 
wlmt  genealogical  literature  ooght  to  be,  and  ^t 
so  seldom  is — acoarata  and  to  the  pcdntt  dealing 
with  eyidenCe  only,  not  with  speculation  and 
ftnCT.  ,  , 

.  The  members  of  the  InBtitote,  howeTer,  do  not 
assemble  in  provincial  towns  for  the  object  of 
bearing  papers  only,  but  also  to  ezamme  the 
SMhitwtnre  and  the  lustoric  rites  of  the  neigb- 
Ifou^hodd.'  Em3i  day  was  devoted  to  an  ezeuiBioD 
UAHiff  the  ehunhes  and  manor-bonsea  of  North- 
amptMubire.  But  Texy  &w  of  the  objects  seen 
eaik  be  aoticed  here.  We  must  not  omit^  howerer, 
Brington^the  burial-^laceof  theSpencetS}  for  here 
sleera  among  his  km  Henry  Spencer,  Eari  of 
Sunderlandi  that  Boyalist  officer  who,  we  are  pcu:- 
ticularly  told,  was  of  that  "knowing  and  staid 
nature  ihat  made  him  a  Lamb  when  pleased,  a 
Lion  when  angry."  He  was,  no  question,  a  brave 
manj  and  devoted  to  the  cause  ne  espoused,  for 
he  contributed  16,O0CU.  and  1,200  men  to  the 
king's  service ;  hat  of  his  abilities  as  a  soldier  we 
can  know  little,  as  he  fell  at  the  battle  of  Newbuiy, 
September  fiO,  1643.  Near  him  lies  in  the  chancel 
Lanrence)  the  son  of  Robert  Washington,  who  is 
reputed — incorrectly,  we  believe — ^to  have  been  a 
direct  ancestor  of  the  first  American  President. 
There  is  probaUy  but  one  genealogist  capable  of 
clearing  up  all  the  tangles  of  the  Wariiington 
geneatogy.  Oolonel  Ohester,  however,  was  not  of 
the  party,  so  the  archaeolc^ists  had  to  content 
themselves  with  guesses. 

Holmby  House,  where  Ofaarlea  I.  was  captured 
l)y  Joyce,  is  near  Brington.  The  present  building 
is  a  mere  fragment:  the  old  one  is  vaguely  affirmed 
to  have  been  the  biggest  house  in  England.  The 
outlines  of  fouadations  may  be  traced,  and  what 
seems  ftathentic  tradition  points  out  the  s^t 
where  the  king  had  the  memorable  interview  with 
the  Independent  of&eer. 

.  Aixworth  Church  has  the  character  of  being 
one  of  the  grandest  remains  of  Saxon  work  in 
England,  but  there  are  some  who,  not  content 
wttn  a  proved  antiquity  of  a  thousand  years,  would 
carry  it  back  five  centoxies  further,  and  affirm  that 
we  have  no  Saxon  chnrcb  here,  but  a  veritable 
Roman  baailioa  which  the  Teutons  <m  their  oon- 
veiMon  ftrand  standing  in  ruins  and  converted  to 
Ohristian  uses.  Mr.  Parker,  whose  knowledge  of 
Roman  antiquity  is  worthy  of  all  respect,  was  in- 
clined to  support  this  theory  in  a  aomewmtt  modi- 
fied form.  That  a  great  part  of  the  building  is 
of  Koman  brick  is  a  fact  which  no  reasonable 
peraon  can  deny,  and  that  the  plan  has  a  certain 
ttomtu)  character  about  it  must  be  admitted.  The 
work  is,  however,  so  rude  that  we  cannot  bring 
onrselres  to  believe  that  Roman  masons,  or  work- 
men who  had  inherited  the  Roman  traditions, 
ever  turned  the  arches.  As  it  seems  to  us, 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  builders 
were  Saxon  converts  to  Christianity  who  found 
Roman  bricka  near  them  in  plenty,  and  usedthem 
in  their  new  building.  It  la  possible  that  they 
may  have  followed  the  lines  of  a  Roman  work, 
and  that  thus  the  church  ma^  be  in  some  aort  a 
repTMentotive  basilica.  This,  however,  is  vary 
ftr  from  proven.  A  fourteenthrcentury  reliquary, 
It  pretty  Uttie  box  of  atone,  was  found  here  many 
years  ago,  and  is  preserved  on  the  north  side  of 
the  church,  enclosed  for  security  behind  an  iron 
grate.  When  discovered  there  was  a  fragment  of 
bone  in  it. 

RuahdenOhoxchisremarkableforan  inscribed 
arch  with  the  legend  in  English.  It  is  at  the 


east  end  of  Ae  south  usle.  The  reading  runs 
rmmd  the  sofit,  vaA.  is  as  follows "  This  arche 
nade  hwe  bochar  &  joHao  Mse  wyf  of  wos  sowlus 
god  haiie  merm  op  on  amen."  On  each  side  of 
the  arch  is  an  angel  bearing  a  scroll — the  north 
one  Inscribed  "  In  god  is  all,'^  that  on  the  south 
■"A  god  help." 

Zeal  and  cardossnesa  have  left  but  few  remains 
of  old  stained  ghws  in  the  churches  virited  by  the 
Archaeological  Institute.  At  Lowick,  however, 
thay  found  soma  of  very  good  character.  That  in 
tiis  nardaaasle  is  composed  of  figure^  which  have 
formed  part  a  Jesse  window.  Th^  have  evi- 
dently been  removed  at  some  pmod  from  another 
place.  There  is  also  some  fine  heraldic  ^lass 
which  would  well  repay  study.  The  duelds 
in  one  of  the  south  windovre  of  the  choir  are 
almost  entirely  obscured  by  ivy.  We  wish  the 
eoclesiasticB,  churchwardens,  and  othras  inter- 
ested in  the  building  would  call  to  mind  the 
botanical  truism  set  forth  by  John  Oararde, 
that  this  plant  "creepeth  and  wandereth  £Eur 
about,  it  also  bringeui  forth  continuaUv  fine 
little  roots,  by  which  it  ftsteneth  it.  selfe  and 
cleaueth  Wonderfall  hard."  As  these  little  roots 
have  a  great  habit  of  forcing  their  way  into  the 
smallest  crannies,  if  the  ivy  be  not  speedily 
removed  the  glass  mil  be  fcmwd  ftom  this  lead 
and  the  window  deetroyed. 

Whifiton  is  a  little  paruh,  having  only  about 
seventy  inhalntant^.  The  ohuroh  is  very  note- 
worthy, as  being  in  the  vei;  latest  form  of  pure 
i3othic ;  it  is  as  perfect  in  atrueture  aa  wh«i  first 
built ;  it  of  coarse  replaces  an  earliw  structore, 
but  we  could  not  detect  the  least  fragment  of  it 
preserved  in  the  present  bnilding,  the  exact  date 
of  whidi  is  said  to  be  1626.  Therd  is  not  a 
shadow  of  trace  of  Italian  feeling:  the  ornaments 
on  the  roof,  even,  are  of  tme  mediaeval  character. 
Ooe  of  the  bosses  there  is  remarkaUe  for  bdng 
inscribed )  it  consists  of  a  grotesque  animu 
within  a  band,  on  which  is  carved,  "Gras  be 
bower  gvd."  Perhaps  it  is  the  motto  of  the  builder 
of  the  church,  Edwabd  Peacoce. 


THK  GERABS  DAVID  IN  THB  irATEOlTAL  &AIXEBT. 

Thb  collection  of  eariy  Netherlandish  pictures  in 
the  National  Galleir  is  gradually  growing  in  im- 
portance, and  bids  fair  in  course  of  time  to  repre- 
sent adequately  the  principal  masters  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  most  recent  acquisition, 
bequeathed  by  tlie  late  Mr.  White  of  Brownlow 
Street,  is  in  many  respects  an  important  one.  Its 
author,  who  is  highly  praised  oy  Ouicciardini, 
Sanderus,  and  ot^  earlv  writers,  had  long  been 
forgotten,  and  his  worxs  attributed  to  other 
masters,  when  I  had  the  good  fortune,  during  my 
researches  in  the  Archives  of  Bruges  In  1863,  to 
get  hold  of  a  clue  which  led  first  of  all  to  the  dis- 
covery  that  the  celebrated  altar-piece  in  the 
Museum  at  Rouen,  was  the  work  oi  one  Gerard, 
son  of  John,  eon  of  David,  a  native  of  Oudewater 
in  Holland,  who  settled  in  Bruges  in  14S3,  or  in  the 
early  part  of  January,  1484.  My  subsequent  re- 
searches were  soproductivethat  I  was  able  to  publish 
successively  in  the  Sejroi  (vol.  i.,  pp.  223-234; 
ii.,  pp.  288-297;  and  iii.,  pp.  334-346)  three 
artiues  which  contain  all  t^  information  that  I 
had  collected  up  to  1870.  Further  discoveries 
since  then  have  supplied  importaat  information  aa 
to  the  authenlicity  of  certain  works  which  I  had 
long  considered  as  Gerard's,  and  about  wbich  all 
doubt  is  now  removed ;  but  as  my  note-books  and 
papers  are  not  at  band,  owinj^  to  my  recent 
removal  from  Bra  gee,  the  palriication  of  these 
must  neceraarily  be  delayed,  and  I  must  oonfine 
myself  here  to  a  corrected  abstract  of  what  I 
have  already  published  in  the  Beffroi^  with  the 
single  additional  information  that  Gerard  is  the 
author  of  many  of  the  best  miniatures  in  the 
celebrated  Grimani  Breviu-y  and  in  various  other 
first-class  Remish  manuscripts. 

Gerard  was  bom  at  Ondevniter  about  the  middle 
of  the  fiftettith  ceotory,  and  was  the  am  of  one 


Jf^,  son  of  David.  He  came  to  Bruges  in  1483, 
and  acquired  the  right  of  citizenfdiip,  taking  David 
for  his  surname.  We  do  not  Imow  where  he 
learnt  his  art,  nor  who  were  his  mseters,  but  be 
was  (m  his  arrival  at  once  admitted  into  tJia  Guild 
of  St.  Luke  as  a  niaater-painter,  the  entry  in  the 
guild-register  being  dated  January  14,  1484.  His 
earlier  works  have  a  certain  analosy  with  those  of 
Dirk  Bouts,  and  leave  little  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  his  art  was  learnt  in  Holland,  Indeed, 
as  I  have  elsewhere*  shown,  all  the  great 
artists  of  the  school  come  from  that  part  of 
the  Low  OounUes  situated  on  the  of 
the  Scheldt,  while  Flanders  properly  so  called 
has  hardly  prodnoed  any  artist  of  note,  so  that, 
after  bH,  the  old  name  of  Netherlandish  School  is 
far  more  correct  than  that  of  Flemish,  now  more 
generally  adopted.  The  reason  why  so  manv 
artists  came  and  settled  in'Bruges  In  the  fifleenta 
and  early  part  of  the  sixteenUi  century,  was  on 
account  of  the  great  faculties  that  city  then  oflered 
for  the  sale  of  works  of  art.  But  these  artists  all 
came  from  beyond  the  Scheldt  and  the  Lya ;  they 
found  assistants  to  grind  and  nux  their  colours, 
but  no  pupils  of  whom  they  were  able  to  make 
artists — the  real  Fleming  to  this  day  baa  no  eye 
for  colour.  But  to  return  to  onr  immediate  sub- 
ject. 

David's  principal  paintings,  the  atrthentidt^  of 
which  is  eetablisoed,  are : — 

1.  The  Jadgmant  of  Camhytm  and  the  ^kn/itf 
of  Simmnetj  commissioned  in  1488  and  completM 
in  1498 ;  originaUy  in  the  Hall  of  Justice,  and.  now 
in  the  Mnseum  of  the  Acaden»  at  &nge9. 

2.  The  £le$$ed  Vtiym  and  CkSd,  two  angels 
and  a  number  of  virgin  saints,  withportruts  d 
himself  and  wife ;  completed  m  1S09  and  gnea 
by  him  to  the  Carmelite  nuns  of  ^on  House  at 
Bruges ;  now  in  the  Museum  at  Roaea. 

3.  Triptych.  The  Saptim  of  Ckriaty  the  donor 
and  his  first  mfe  with  Uieir  ehildiea  and  ihor 
patron  saints ;  on  exterior,  the  Madonna,  and  the 
donor's  second  wife  and  her  daughter  and  patron 
saint.  Completed  in  1508,  and  given  by  the- 
donor's  heirs  in  1620  to  the  lawyers*  guild  fnr 
their  altar  in  the  lower  church  of  St  Basil;  now 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Academy  at  Bruges. 

4.  Triptych.  The  Depositum,  painted  about 
1620  for  tlie  chapel  of  the  Confrtteniitr  of  the 
Holy  Blood ;  now  in  the  upper  ehnrdi  of  bL  Basil 
at  Bruges. 

The  picture  bequeathed  by  Mr.  White  was 
originally  the  right  wing  of  the  reredos  of  the  altar 
of  SS.  John  Baptist  and  Mary  Magdalene  in  the 
church  of  St.  Donatian  at  Ari^ies,  and  was  exe- 
cuted in  1601-2  for  Bemardme  de  Salviatis, 
the  illegitimate  son  of  a  wealthy  Florentine 
merchant,  nota^  secretary  of  the  chapter  and  | 
canon  of  St.  Donatian's.  He  is  represented 
kneeling  in  the  foreground,  his  face  turned  towards 
the  left  He  wears  a  plaited  lawn  surplice  over  a 
black  cassock  edged  with  brown  fur,  and  has  bi.« 
canon's  almuce  of  gre^  fur  thrown  over  his  \ett 
arm.  He  is  accompanied  by  three  stunts :  on  the 
left,  St.  Donatian,  patron  of  the  church,  in  ponti- 
fical vestments  with  an  archiepiscopal  cross  m  his 
right,  and  a  wheel  with  five  lighted  tapers  on  it 
in  his  left,  huid.  Immediately  behind  the  canon 
is  his  own  patron,  St.  Bemudine  of  Siena,  in  the  I 
grey  habit  of  the  Friars  Minor,  holding  a  book 
inscribed  with  the  holy  name  of  Jesus  in  golden 
letters.  On  the  right  is  St  Martin  of  Tours  in  a 
splendid  cope  of  crimson  velvet  with  richly  em- 
broidered hood  and  orphreya,  holding  a  crosier  in 
his  left  and  rainng  his  right  hand  to  bless  a  lame 
beggar  who  puts  out  his  hand-for  an  alms.  This 
man,  in  a  blue>grsy  tonic  and  two  odd  boots,  has 
a  bowl  stuck  in  his  girdle,  and  a  wallet  suspended 
by  a  strap  from  his  right  should. 

The  background  is  occupied  by  la^  trees,  thosoi 
further  off  being  painted  in  a  browaish  tone.  On 
the  left  is  a  castle  with  mountains  beyond. 

*  Frdtice  to  my  (kUah^w  of  the  Exhibit'  >d  of 
Bngetof  1867* 
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The  picture,  with  the  ezceptioQ  of  some  slight 
etouchea,  ia  in  a  nearly  perfect  state  of  preserva- 
ion.  The  he^ds  are  fine  and  full  of  character,  bat 
hat  of  the  donor  is  reallj  admirable  both  aa  re- 
rarda  modelling  and  colour,  and  is  equal  to  those 
if  the  dtwor's  family  la  tha  triptych  of  the  Baptism, 
md  almost  on  a  par  with  Memline's  finest  por- 
xaita.  TIm  jewelry  and  TeBtments  are  capitally 
■endered,  the  crimson  velvet  cope  hmog  in  its  way 
I  masferpieee.  The  beggar  is  also  an  excellent 
tudj  from  ttatore.  The  landscape  ia  probably  the 
rori  of  Joachim  Patenirj  the  trees  are  highly 
nd  Tigorously  coloured. 

The  nood  ot  SI.  Martin's  cope— which,  by  the 
K-ay,i8  painted  from -a  vestment  ^ven  by  the 
:anoii  to  thechoich  of  StDonatiwi — ia  interesting 
from  an  archaeological  point  of  view^  from  its 
having  a  spiUa  of  ailver  ^It,  an  ornament  of 
wldch  I  know  no  exiiting  example,  and  which  Is 
rarely  met  with  in  ^tures,  tiiough  often  men- 
tioned in  inventones  of  the  fiftewth  and 
sixteenth  centuries. 

Tba  pictiin  and  ha  fUlov,  fogeUwr  with  the 
'huttera  of  tha  Teredos  of  the  other  altan  in  the 
lave  of  St.  DcHiatianlkinre  sold  in  a  lot  by  order 
>f  the  chapter  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  cen- 
nry  for  an  inagnificant  si^m  of  money.  In  1792 
t  was,  aa  we  letfn  from  the  £«fter0o/'^oraM  Wal- 
octf^  Earl  of  Orford  (ed.  P.  Cnnningham,  vol. 
ix.,p.372,I»ndim,  ISBl"),  bought  by  Mr.  Thomai 
Barrett,  of  Ixe  P^yr^,  Kent,  wid  it  figures  in  the 
catalcvue  of  that  collection  as  a  work- of  John  of 
Maabengn  At  the  aO*  oTtlkft  bse  -Priory  fxH- 
lection  it  was  knodad  d«ini  to  Mr.  White  for 
525  guiaeaa.  ... 

The  other  wi^  represented  the  canon's  mother, 
CJuiatina  ran  Roeaem,  kneeling  aocQmpanied  by 
John   the  Baptist,  Ohristina,  and  Mary 
Magdalene.  W.  H.  Jakes  W^Aii. 


NOTES  ON  AST  AND  AUCBASOLOOt. 

.\ifoao  the  meafoauola  which  have  baeta  bunght. 
to  England  bv  McBaisam,  and  which  have  just 
baui  iin]MdeaMtbe&itiih.MuwuayatetVQ  .of 
the  greatest  importance  to  arcbaeolc^.  These 
are  two  oUoqg  ^n  frapaea,  one  considenUy 
amaller  £han  too  other)  the  lander  being  about 
PC  ieet  hSgh  by  15  feet  broad,  and  bearing  a  strong 
^semblance  to  a  gigantio  hat-rack.  .Qut  of  eac£ 
>f  the  side-posts  of  this  curious  structure  project 
isrsD  anna  «ai^  of  about  aa  .aiaii^  feet  In  faagtli. 
rke  lemaglaliile  tUng  about  this  monnment  is 
kat  it  moat  originadly  ban  eondslad  of  hnmse 
iktaa  nailed  -to  a  wooden  ftamework.  ^nia 
nodao  ftaaewdA  kiu  deeafad  in  the  course 
>f  sjss,  and-  tha-lnOBSB'  «an  'i^cme  remaias,': 
lat  the  preeenca  «f  a .  veoodea  basis,  and, 
SBuosly  «*rtf"ghj  ita  exact  thickneiiij  -  can  be  ■ 
stermioed  by  the  fact  that  some  of  tlie  nails 
xtMcbjaig  the  plates  are  still  in  their  places, 
jacked  about  three  in^es  from  the.inner  sui&ce 
ftifeo  pUtee.  The  face  of  the  bronze  is  covered 
"lih  repreeentations  of  battles  and  sieges,  with 
acriptioBs  intheeiuwiformohanuAerHcfeoillpany'' 
<^  unj  of  the  more  noteworthy  of  them.  The 
kjaament  was  diseovezed  at  Batawat— cidlsd  in 
M  inacriptioaa  on  it "  Imgur-Beli  "—and  about 
i&Q  milee  from  Mimroud.  .  A  statement,  in 
plicate,  found  ia  a  coffuon  the  same  spot  plaeeB 
a  motion  in  the  reign  of  Assnru-nat^^bla 
rrc,  m.e.  800).  Ike  ose  of  these  tvo  'cnrioas 
Metoxaa  bai  not  yet  been  gnesaed:  but  a  couple 
f  ^TOts  haTe  beni  found  with  them,  and  there 
ft  loaH  rins  of  sDolnts  id  the  lowtr  part  of  ^e 
Ssu%  imek  malras  itsrobable  that  they  were 
2>cded  to  rerolre.  The  smaller  monument  is 
Uce  the  larger  one,  except  that  it  has  the  seven 
iT^jscsiag  arms  only  on.  one  side.  It  will  pn> 
he  some  months  before  these  interestang 
can  be  pnpaz^A  fn  the  inipectioa  of  tbe- 

Tn  adflainm  of  Van  liyck  will  learn  with 
■*Tifcction  that  naw       b  alwat  to  bvtlmwn 


both  upon  the  life  and  the  wodw  of  this  great 
artist.  M.  Alfred  Michiels  has  disoOTered  some 
MS,  documents  whieh)  vhile  oonectaog  many 
errors,  give  ua  also  new  and  detailed  information 
respecting  the  painter's  fikmily,  his  journeys,  his 
pictures  and  en^vings,  the  pejeoos  with,  whom 
he  came  in  contact,  and  the  chronology  of  bis 
works,  hitherto  an  obscure  point.  The  documents 
indid^  the  enatenee  c(  f ufther  aourcas  of  inform- 
ation existing  in  varioas  libraries.  M.  Miphi^  is 
about  to  visit  Italy  and  Sngland,  at  the  instance 
of  the  French  Minister  of  Public  Insttuolioq  and 
of  the  Director  of  Fine  Arts,  in  order  to  complete 
his  investigati<HU. 

The  Libndrie  de  I'Art  baa  just  puUiahed 
A  traw$  rErpotUion,  a  series  of  amusing  etch- 
ings by  M.  J.  A.  Mitchell.  On  the  tiUe-page 
France,  coquettishly  attired  in  very  short  akirts, 
aad  wearing  the  prohibited  cap  of  Liberty,  re- 
ceives her  guests— South  America  leads  in  Spun  ; 
England  (as  a  tonrist  in  check  plaid  and  knieker- 
bockera)  arrives  with  Turkey  hanging  confidently 
upon  a  treacherous  arm ;  Japan  dances  along  witit 
Italy  dressed  as  a  Roman  cantata.  The  ten 
sketches  whidi  follow  repneent  a  variety  of 
comical  scenes  and  incidaits  in  tbe'World's  Great 
Fair— the  Lost  OMld  attractinjr  by  Us  roan  a 
motiey  group  of  symjAthiseni  of  all  natiwiB ;  the 
fat  pneet  and  provincial  wine-grower  gloating 
over  the  precioiu  .bottlee  in  the.  Section  d'AIimen- 
tation ;  die  Parisian  M4gantf  finding  herself  (seen 
only  from  the  ba^h)  mistaken  by  en  excited 
bUkckaihoor-f(»'  his  own  wife,  who  is  flie  while 
contentedly  pouting  her  thitih  lips  at  some  pic- 
tures in  the  distance.  Oiie  of  the  best  ia,  periups, 
Souhveque  aur  U  P<mt  -dlma,  in  which  tiie 
struggle  of  unfortunate  visitors  against  the  wet, 
:the  wind,  and  the  confoaion  ia  very  cleverty  ren- 
dered.' This  amusing  subject  wotud,  indeed,  be 
more  effective  if  only  blacK  were'  employed  witii 
a  littia  more  sense  of  , its  value;  unfortunately, 
M.  Mitchell  shows  Oiroughohit  the  modem  toid- 
ency  to  be  Wasteful  with  its  utinost  force.  Witb- 
ottt  «ajf  ftTtiier-cte%oMititf-^br  dl^^t  ^KeeutHKi 
risHdMct  bfwtHkMf  thkr  hind— 4  littie  uosre' 
.thHftlB.tlie-usb  ofbUA/a&d  a  littto  more  delir 
cacy  and  expreesioB  in  .tiie  dxaimig,  would. have 
perfetsted  these  vetry  edtertmmog  and  clever 
sketches,  which  even  as  ,  they  stand  are  greatly 
snperior  to  ^e  usual  style  the  class  of  work  to 
which  they  belong. 

..Ths  etching  nv«n  in  the  Portfolio  this 
as  BP  example  of  a  contemporary  artis(  is  by  L. , 
Flameng  from  Sir  Jo)ui  Qilbert  s  diploma  picture 
called  A  .Cotvooeatim,  os  rather  from,  a  water- 
coloor' study  for  that  picture  still  in  the  posa^on  ' 
of  the  painter.  Though  by  no  means  a  fine  speci-  ' 
men  of  L.  Flameng 's  w(nk,  it  conveys  as  far  a^ 
blaqk  and  white  can  a  very  fair-idea  pf  Si;  John 
Gilbert's  dasbing  style  of  illustraticm.  The>other 
etching,  is  from  Qabriel  Max,'s  vulgarly  aeosatianal 
'picture  The  Raising  of  the  I)at/ighter  of  Jcnrut.  Its 
masees  of  black  and  white  produce  a  crude  and 
jarring  effect,  which  is  even  more  painfully  felt  in 
the  etching  tnaa  in  the  painting  itself.  Mr.  F.  Q. 
Hamerton  continues  his  Life  of  Turner,  dwelling 
especif^y  upon  the  Childe  .£rarof(i~which  he  con- 
siaers  to  be  Turner's  conception  of  the  ■  typical 
Italy^the  Golden  Sough,  and  some  of  the  Venetian, 
picbires.  Lasty  but  by  no  means  leas^  we  have  in 
the  Pffrifolio  one  of  Amand  Durands  admirable 
ftcumilee  from  Van  I>yck*s  own  etching  of  the 
portrait  of  Lueas  Vrasterman.  Of  this  work  five 
states  are  known;  that  here  reproduced  ia  the 
first 

Thb  Qasette  des  Beaux-Artt  opens  this  month 
with  an  article  by  M.  0.  Ilayet  on  Qreek  art  at 
the  ExhiUtiun.  M.  Rayet,  who  is  himself  a 
jprindpal  exMlutor,  nves  a  ahort  bat  grapbSc 
vheteh  of  the  rise  andderelopment  of  art  in  the 
different  cities  of  Greece,  pointing  bis  rUttirin 
when  he  comes  down  to  the  dxth  and  fifth  oentn- 
Hes  B,o.  by  reference  to  some  of  the  bronie, 
jnarUfl,  and  tena'ioottR  WOTks  exhiUted.  M.I>a- 


ranty  and  M,  Lefort  write  on  the  forugn  schools 
of  painting  at  the  Exhibition,  tiie  former  criti- 
cising those  of  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  Russia, 
and  Holland,  and  the  latter  those  of  Austria  ana 
Hungary,  represented  chiefiy  by  the  briUUnt 
Makart  and  Matejko,  and  the  ^stingui^ed  Hunga- 
rian master  MunkacBy,  a  sketch  of  whose  ucture 
Milton  dictating  "  Faradiae  Lott  "  to  hit  Dav^h- 
ter$,  which  won  for  him  a  midailU  d'honneur,  is 
given  in  illustration.  The  Salon  article  by  Nl. 
Roger  Ballu  occupies  a  la^  space,  and  the  illu^^- 
trations  to  it'  fire  better  than  in  the  preceding 
number,  saveml  of  the.  smaller  artiste  sketehas 
being  really  effectively  reproduced.  It  is.  seine- 
what  a  relief  to  turn  from  all  this  fiood  of  writing 
on  contemporary  art  to  Charies  Blanc's  dispassion- 
ate account  of  the  frescoes  of  Paolo  Veronese  in 
the  Oastle  of  Masero.  He  finishes  his  history  of 
these  important  decorative  works  in  tliis  number. 

Thb  Grand  Prix  de  Flotenn  instituted  by' 
L'Art  to  enable  a  young  artist  to  reside  for  two 

years  in  Florence,  or,  we  believe,  to  travel  else- 
where if  desirable,  has  been  awarded  this  year, 
like  the  Prix  de  Salon,  and  the  mfdaiUea  cChonneur. 
to  a  sculptor.  It  is  M.  Bezlaid  who  carries'  <m 
this  priee,  for  his  statue  of  FrAre  Alphonse. 

A  cvBlouB  fragment  of  GalhhRoaanseu^taia. 

discovered  a  short  time  ago  near  B^miiein  franco 
is  described  by  M.  Paul  Foissetinthe  lastnumber. 
of  the  Oazetta  Archiologigue,  and  a  phologra^  of 
it  given  in  illustration.   It  conrists  of  the  head, 
shoulder,  and  left  fore- arm  of  a  woman  wettriac 
a  moral  crown,  from  whii^  depends  a  large 
that  falls  in  massive  folds  on  to  her  shoulders  sod 
surrounds  her  face  almost  like  a  nimbusi   It  is 
supposed  that  the  statue  was  meant-  either  for  the  < 
goddess  Oybele  or  for  a  personification  Of  some 
town,  aa  was  common  among  the  Romans.   M,  -. 
Foisset  inclines  to  the  first  supposition,  having 
found  other  statues  of  the  Phrygian  goddess  with 
the  veil  added  to  the  crown,  whereas  this  u  wt 
usual  in  statues  STmbolising  cities.   The  statue  is. 
intertsting  not  mere^  from  an  aatiqaaimn-  bat 
likewise  from  an  artistu  peint  of  view,  itbsioff  1^. 
•fine  life>Uke  head  sculptured  evidentliy  fa^,  an' 
artist,  whether  Gaul  or  RomaOf  who  poeaeBsed 
considerable  knowledge.  -    .  .■„.,'.' 

A  STBiKxaft  portrait  of  the  celehiated  French 
theologian  and  eontrovenialist  Dotn  Pro^nri 
Gadranger,  Abbot  of  Solesmes,  ia  given  in  the  - 
Qttxatte  dfit  £atttir-Art$.iiaa.ma^th.  .  It^.ia  the; 
work  9f  M.  GaiUard,  who  ennavad  it  lj:oqi  a 
sketch  that  !he  took  of  the  Abbot  a.  short  tilme 
before  his  death,' which  too&  place  in  i87i  at  the 
age  6f  setraty.   The  bead,  auger  than  ordiiMry ' 
for  tlM  tite  Iff  the  plate)  staAdli  ott  in  <fliU''&^t ' 
fxQtit  the  dark  background  9i  a  monk^  .hood.  It ' 
ia  so 'finely  modelled  and  .  so  dsUeataljc  woateid" 
tiiat  it  has  abnost  the  solid  iook  .of  a  pah^wg. 
Svery  line  in  the  ei^tanse  of  forehead,  every  ciUT/e . 
in  the  massive  cheeks  and  chin  is  ex|ffee8ed,.and , 
yet  the  fiesh  has  a  sort  of  velvety  apftoess  euch  a^  ^ 
we  Bometimea  see  with  old  people. 

Two .  ot  three  new  nlledes  wece  opened  last 
week  at  the  Universal  Ibthibition ;  in  particular, , 
the  long-talked-of  exhibition .  of  French  Historic 
Porttuts,  which  has  been  finally  airanged  in',  the 
two  large  »allea  on  the  &Bt  floor  of  the  l^ocadtSro 
building  in  which  conferences  are  held.  '  The  ; 
pusltioQ  is  said  to  have  been  very  ill  chosen,  but 
the  Exhibition  itself  presents  remarkable  interest, 
for  the  collection  of  portraits  has  been  made  with 
the  utmost  zeal,  and  includes  many  noteworthy 
works  that  were  almost  unknown  before.  The 
Oazette  des  Seaux-Arts  promises  a  careful  study 
of  these  portraits  very  soon.  A  retrospective  ex- 
hibition of  the  ancient  Arabian  art  is  also  just . 
open,  including  a  fine  collection  of  potte^,  besides 
hronzes,  ivories,  goldwork,  &c   ^ 

:  Ta  Salon  done  on  Monday,  August  10. 
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THB  STAGB. 

The  Modem  French  Theatre.  By  Walter 
Hemes  Follook.  (Paris :  Fotharingham ; 
London :  Hachette  &  Co.) 

Within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  pamphlet  of 
fifty-nine  pages,  Mr.  W.  H.  Pollock  has 
sketched  the  leading  characteristics  of  the 
beet -known  actors  and  actresses  of  the 
Thi^kbre  Francais,  to  whom  he  has  added 
Mdme.  TrebeUi  and  M.  IFanre  from  the 

These  sketches  appeared  originally  in  the 
Bmrniner,  In  their  collected  form  Uiey  are 
pre&ced  by  an  essay  on  the  charaoteristics 
of  the  modem  French  stage,  which  is  excel- 
lent as  iskT  as  it  goes,  bat  which  might  well 
be  kmger.  Thia  defect^  howerer,  is  one  that 
Mr.  Follook  oaa  easily  remedy  on  a  future 
oooasion,  when  he  can  also  show  ns  that 
the  art  of  acting  is  not  by  any  means 
confined  to  the  Th^fttre  Francais,  but  that 
at  other  honses  —  some  subsidised,  and 
some  not — ^there  are  actors  equally  con- 
scientious, and  equally  capable  of  giving  a 
worthy  realisation  of  the  author's  concep- 
tion, whether  in  vauderille,  comedy,  or 
drama.  How  different  this  is  from  our  own 
oountiy  need  only  be  alluded  to  briefly. 
Suppose  the  artists  of  first-rate  excellence 
in  aU  the  London  theatres  to  be  niited,  say 
by  B(^ral  commaind.  There  will  be  hardly 
BO  many  as  we  hare  here  presented  to  vm 
from  a  nngle  theatre — ^the  &st,  it  is  true- 
in  Fbiis. 

Mr.  FoUock  has  aocomplished  his  difficult 
task  with  mnoh  oritiatl  skill  and  deseriptiTe 
power.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  say  twenty 
times  in  sacoession,  with  becoming  variety 
of  expression,  that  an  artist  is  excellent  in 
his  or  her  particular  line.  Mr.  Pollock, 
however,  has  not  only  avoided  sameness, 
bnt  has  so  cleverly  seized  the  individual 
characterisidcs  of  each  of  the  selected  artists 
that  those  who  have  never  so  much  as  heard 
their  names  will  be  able  to  realise  their 
individuality  from  his  description:  while 
those  who  are  fiimiliar  with  them  will  find 
that  many  a  scene  in  which  they  have 
ddighted,  with  a  well-known  figure  for  its 
centre,  is  reprodnoed  before  them  as  they 
read.  Besides  the  dssoriptions  of  the  artists 
named,  other  interesting  snbjects  have  been 
cleverly  introduced.  The  stories  of  the 
plays  alluded  to  have  been  indicated  ^'nst 
so  far  as  is  necessary  for  their  sufficient 
comprehension;  and  there  are  also  many 
suggestive  remarks  on  the  limits  of  the 
dramatic  art,  and  the  long  course  of  study 
without  which  actors,  like  other  artists,  can 
never  attain  a  real  and  permanent  success  in 
their  profession. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  cite  a  passage 
from  the  description  of  M.  Delaunay,  as 
combining  the  various  ezcellances  to  which 
we  hnve  alluded  above : — 

"  M.  Delaunay,  who  nude  his  firat  appearance 
in  1846,  at  the  Odten,  and  two  years  later  left 
that  theatre  for  the  Fran^us,  is  perhaps  the  most 
finished  actor  of  the  modem  stage.  He  has  been 
often  called  Me  premier  des  jeunes  premiers,'  and 
this  is  no  light  eomplimeot,  for  it  is  a  difficult 
ta^  to  play  one  yooug  hero  of  comedy  and  dinma 
after  anotii^,  and  to  make  of  each  one  a  distinct 
and  complete  impeEBonation.  Bat  M.  Ddannay 
has  done  much  moxe  than  this.  Tot  a  loog  tune 


past  he  has  found  oppOTtunitiee  for  showing  that 
he  has  passion  and  Ore  at  his  eomnuud  aa  much 
as  naoaflil  liveliuees  and  atttaetive  sentiment; 
and  latetf  in  two  parts,  wMeh  used  to  belong  to 
M.  Bro— Hit,  he  has  proved  that  if  he  should  ever 
cease  to  be  young,  which  ooe  can  hardly  heUeve, 
he  will  still  have  awide  mage  of  chaiaeten  before 
him. 

"  To  say  that  M.  Delannay  is  perhaps  the  first 
actor  of  the  OomSdie  Fran^aiae  is  to  say  that  hard 
study  and  incessant  devotion  to  his  art  have  pro- 
dooed  the  singular  ease  and  spontaneity  which  are 
seen  in  all  hia  perfoimanoea :  but  it  is  worth  while 
to  speak  in  some  detail  of  the  faults  which  he 
Btru£^Ied  with  and  overcame  at  the  outset  of  hia 
career,  as  no  one  seeing  him  now  could  suspect 
their  former  existence.  The  most  remarkable 
phyueal  advantage  of  the  actor  is  his  voice,  a 
voice  of  unsurpfuaed  melody  and  expresdou, 
which  can  be  in  turns  gay,  satiiical  ana  tender, 
whidi  can  rise  and  fUl  on  the  swell  of  passion, 
can  ring  with  light-hearted  laughter,  or  seam  to 
die  away  on  tia  dixge  of  a  dead  love,  or  freese  to 
a  horrified  whi^wr  uat  chills  the  blood,  and  never 
touch  in  aU  its  infinite  variety  a  note  that  is  not 
musical.  Yet  it  was  this  voice  which  was  most 
in  the  way  of  the  actor's  soceees  when  he  first 
altered  his  profession.  The  critics  of  his  early 
appearances  obeerved  that  but  for  the  miafortane 
of  his  voice  he  might  do  great  thinga.  It  was 
weak,  and  jarring  by  reason  of  being  constantly 
pitched  in  a  high  monotonoua  i&j.  A^n,  M. 
Delaunay'a  style  is  absolutely  free  from  imitation 
of  any  other  player ;  his  heudng  and  gesture  are 
always  so  natural  that  one  can  hardly  point  to  any 
action  as  peculiar  to  him,  uuleaa  it  he  an  expree- 
uve  one,  which  he  often  ani^oys  in  passages  of 
entxeatr  or  xenumstnuMM,  with  Doth  hands  held 
otttwaras.  Bnt  like  many  good  acton  he  has  a 
singular  talent  fbr  numicrywluch  at  first  was  a 
stumbling  block  to  him.  Ooistantly  acting  with 
M.  Got,  and  admiring  hia  fine  perception  and  sldll, 
he  fell  into  a  habit  of  imitatinfi; his  s^le,  and  losing 
originality.  The  removal  of  both  theae  defects 
was  due  in  the  first  instance  to  M.  Daveenes,  some* 
time  rfyumir  of  the  Franfais;  but  the  8ngge»- 
tions  of  M.  DaveaneB  could  only  he  carried  mto 
effect  by  assiduous  labour,  by  his  pupil  trying  his 
voice  every  morning,  deTelo{)ing  new  notes  and 
rejecting  bad  ones,  and  keeping  a  careful  watch 
over  himself  every  night  on  the  stage. 

"  One  of  the  gayeat  and  most  brilliant  of  M.  De- 
launay'a impersonations  is  Dorante  in  Le  XetUeur, 
which  Foote  adapted  for  the  English  stage  as  7^ 
laar.  M.  Delaunay'a  Dorante  lies  ao  brightiy  and 
naturally  that  one  cannot  he  angiy  with  him.  He 
is  orerwhelmed  with  his  romantic  imaaination. 
His  nund  is  stored  with  brilliant  fancy  that  must 
find  eiqaession.  He  cannot  xedst  xepreswting 
things  not  as  they  happened,  but  as  m  a  &iiy 
world  they  oufht  to  have  happened.  Hia  nature 
rejects  the  duU  commonplace  of  thia  earth,  and  he 
walks  lightiy  in  some  brighter  atmosphere,  with 
the  warm  tints  of  which  he  cannot  help  colouring 
the  surroundings  of  bis  bodily  prisoD-house.  When 
indulgence  of  this  tendency  creates  difficulties, 
and  brings  him  face  to  &ce  with  the  things  of  this 
world,  rax  from  being  disappointed  or  perplexed, 
he  finda  a  new  joy  in  the  call  made  on  his  inven- 
tion, and  delights  in  building  bis  ima^nary  fabric 
higher  and  higher  into  the  clouds,  where  reality 
cannot  reach  it  to  pull  it  down.  It  is  impossible 
to  attach  any  serious  blame  to  a  creature  so  ury, 
who  laughs  at  indignation  so  carelessly  and  muaic* 
ally." 

Our  space  will  not  allow  us  room  for 
further  quotation,  bnt  we  would  advise  those 
who  take  the  pamphlet  up  to  look  especially 
at  the  articles  on  M.  Breesant,  M.  Mounet- 
Sully,  Mdlle.  Favart,  Mdlle.  Boobembsrg, 
and  Mdlle.  Croizette. 

JoHH  Willis  Cuss. 


Husia 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  a  portion  of  our  readere 
to  leam  the  dates  of  some  of  the  principal  moucal 
events  in  the  forthcoming  autumn  aeason.  The 
Saturday  Ooncerts  at  the  Orvstal  Palace  will  com- 
mence on  October  6. — ^Mr.  Walter  Bache  will  giTo 
his  annual  piuioforte  zedtal  at  Sb  Jamea's  HaO 
on  Monday,  October  S8. — As  slieady  ■nnoanced, 
the  autumn  season  of  Itslian  Opera  at  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre  will  commence  on  Monday, 
October  21 — probably  with  Kxet*s  Carman,  Mdme. 
TrebeUi  sustaining  the  title-rfife.  Accordiiv  to 
present  azrangementa  the  theatre  will  doae  abont 
becemher  2.  Signaor  Li  Oalsi  will  be  the  ccmdnetor. 
— The  Monday  Popular  Ooncerts  will  commence 
on  November  4,  koA.  the  Saturday  Fopolar  Con* 
certs  on  November  9. — The  London  Ballad  Con- 
certs, under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John  Boos^, 
will  commence  on  Wednesday,  November  6. — On 
Tuesday,  November  19,  an  orchestral  concert  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Oampbdl  will  be  nven  at  St.  . 
James'a  Hall,  in  aid  of  the  Normal  OoU^  for  the 
Blind. — Herr  Hans  von  Biilow  willa^vo  piano-  ! 
forte  recitala  at  St  Jemei^s  HbH  on  Wednuday^ 
November  20  and  27. 

Thb  Th^&tre  Lyrique  in  Paris  has  been  closed 
at  short  notice,  in  consequence,  it  is  alleged,  of  the 
excessive  heat  of  the  weather.  M.  EscudieT  an- 
nounces  that  he  will  reopen  his  establishment  on 
September  2. 

H.  HLavoix,^,  has  just  pnbliflheda.&ufotr« 
de  Fln^-ummtatioitf  from  the  sixteenth  eentoty 
to  the  present  day.  It  is  an  octavo  volume  of  470 
pages. 

The  Bnlin  Opera-house  will  reopen  August  24, 
with  Weber's  Obertm. 

Thb  fortheomiw  jubilee  festival  of  the  Ham- 
butg  Philhumonie  Sod6ty,  already  xefiBtTed  to 
in  the  AOASSHr,  wUl  consiat  of  three  grand  con- 
certs, to  take  place  on  September  25,  and  3S. 
The  second  symphtay  of  Brahma  will  be  among 
the  works  pmbrmed.  The  soloists  will  include  , 
Herr  Joacmm,  Mdme.  Joachim,  and  Mdme.  Schu- 
mann. 

Za  jRevue  et  Otaxttt  MimcaU  states  that  the 
scheme  for  an  opera-house  on  the  Iliames  Cm- 
bankment  may  be  resuscitated.  We  believe  that 
this  rumour  will  be  found  to  be  without  baus. 

HiLAXZOir  EsLAVA,  the  Spamsh  oompoeer,  is 
dead,  aged  seventr-one.  He  was  ChapeVMaster 
to  the  King^  uid  Director  of  the  Oonservatoire  at 
Madrid.  His  reputation  was  gained  alike  by  his 
contributions  to  the  Ohorch  and  the  Qhpera,  but 
none  of  his  larger  works  have  been,  so  ui  aa  we 
are  aware,  introduced  in  thia  country. 


raw  puBUCinoira. 

Aduis  (W.  H.  D.),  Eufi^  Bulj  Lnden  ud  bglMi 

Faitta,Sms.Svo   (Tituler  Brotben) 

Aimworlili  (W.  H.),  mndm  CMtt^  IDutamted.  or  Sro 

(Bontladge) 

Btfker  (S.),  Uttio  Bo>r  Ohaekg*  Story  Bocdc,  large  aa 

(BontMev) 

Black  (C.  B.},  South  Franoe,  12mo   (Black) 

Bray  (K.  U.>,  Ten  ol  Tbm,  Sid  ed.,  lam  to 

(Qrlfflth  it  Farran) 

Camill  (L.),  Enntlngtba  Snark,  cr  8to   (ICaomlUac) 

Cn^ma,  Uof  of,  abowtng  tbe  AdmtnlBtratiTe  DItUobs, 

13mo,  oaaa   (Stantord) 

DarlM  (a.),  The  V1UageTiaso(l7 ;  «r,  BchoM  ol  the  Pact, 

13mo   -.  (Partzldgv) 

DednotloMtroinBiiflUa>iidli0irtoWoi!ttl»H,lM  Szer- 

dm,  cr  Sto  (StowaLrt) 

DlaEaeli  (B.),  In  npwaidi  of  100  Ouioona  from  Puntk,  4to 

(Bradbiir;> 

Dmm  (H.),  Desttny  of  the  Hmnan  Baoe.oaw  «d.,  a  Std 

(Simpkln.  HanbaU*  Oo.) 
Bn<70lopa«dia  Britannica,  tdL  tUL,  Itb  ad.,  4to  . .  (Kack) 
Fisben  of  Deiby  Haven ,  naw  «d_  or  Snt 

(BflUgbmi  Traet  Society} 
Franefa  (F.)  and      W.  Cooper,  SporllDg  Bketchea  with 

Fen  and  PenoU,  4to  {FMd  Offlce) 

Handbook  of  Kortbamptonihlra  and  Entland,  Umo 

(jr.  Hnrra;) 

Herbert  (G.),  Work!  In  Proee  and  Tow,  IJmo  ,.  (Wbhk-) 

HigbamriLB.),  The  Other  Honw,  or  Sn  (Htebei) 

Engbea'  SeooBd  SotIh  oC  lufpidtiaBe  TM  ^ima,  with  An. 

flwen,  or  Bto  (Hngfaee  *  0>.) 

IGwitraMlMiamamitVi.  lauMy  ts Jb>^ IST &;fnl 

(OBoe) 
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SATURDAY,  AUGUST  24,  1878. 
JSo.  329,  New  Beria, 


Thb  Editos  ecmnoi  wideriake  to  return,  or 
io  eorreepond  with  ihe  wriiera  of,  reeded 
msaaueripL 

Jt  i*  partieularltf  requested  that  all  h-usinesa 
UUer$  regarding  the  mtpphf  cf  Gie  paper, 
flw^  B6  addretaed  io  iAd  Publishbb, 
and  not  fa  ifcs  Editob. 


LITERATURE. 

HR.  SBNIOB's  JOUBNALS. 

OowcersiUiont  with  M.  Thiers,  M.  Guizot  and 
oiker  Dittinguxshed  Persons  during  the 
Seamd  Empire.  By  the  late  Nassaa 
Willuun  Senior.    (Hnrat  &  Blackett) 

Mb.  Nassau  Seniob's  jonrnals  are  a  Tevival 
and  impTovement  on  the  old  collections 
whicli  naed  to  go  nnder  the  name  of  Ana. 
It  is  a  snb-spedes  of  Meinoirs  in  which  the 
^nogcaphica\  element  is  nearly  suppressed 
and  opinions  and  conversationa  of  famous 
persons  form  the  bnlk  of  the  record.  Bnt 
Mr.  S^'or  adopted  a  much  more  severe  and 
dignified  method  than-  the  comj^ilers  of  the 
old  books  of  Table*  Talk.    His  interlocntors 
were  mostly  men  eminent  in  politics  or 
L'teratnre,  and  it  is  with  gmve  and  well- 
we^hed  jndgments  on  Uiese  topics  that  he 
is  umost  exolnsiTely  oonoemed..  Wit  and 
Immoor  or  mere  brilliant  talk  nnconnected 
intb  BeriooB  subjects  he  n^lecta,  or,  rather, 
be  carefoUy  avoids.    Still  less  does  he  deal 
in  gossip  personal  or  spiteful.    His  object 
was  not  to  amuse  bnt  to  instruct,  though 
the  reader  who  does  not  find  the  best  form 
of  amnsemeat  in  these  carefully- selected 
eonveraationa  of  distinguished  men  is  not  to 
be  OTTied.    His  plan  is  simply  to  put  on 
record  the  political  opinions  of  a  number  of 

frominent  f^rencJunen  dnring  the  second 
Impire.  It  ^  an  obvious  criticism  on  this 
plan  tpbat  snoh  a  record  was  hardly  wanted 
— that  most  of  the  famons  persona  who  dis- 
eoDTBe  before  us  in  these  pages  say  nothing 
in  them  which  they  had  not  said  elsewhere 
in  books,  pamphlets,  or  in  public  speech. 
Few  win  find  their  pleasuTO  in  reading 
these  volumes  diminished  by  this  remark. 
It  is  always  agreeable  to  see  prominent 
actors  on  the  world's  stage  pass  from 
the  jprand  air  and  ceremony  of  official  life 
to  the  easier  manners  of  the  drawing- 
room  or  the  library.  We  may  even  admit 
that  the  opinions  themselves  are  often  better 
expressed  in  the  &miliar  terseness  of  oonver- 
Bation  than  in  the  more  elaborate  formalities 
destined  solely  for  the  public  ear  j  and  many 
will  derive  a  Uvelier  conception  of  the  views 
and  policy  of  Thiers,  G-aisot,  and  Mont- 
alembertfrom  these  pages  tfasA  they  have  yet 
Mqnired  from  the  more  deUberate  and  oao- 
tions  ntteraaoes  of  tiiese  eminent  men. 

The  precise  value  of  these  conversations  as 
a  oontribntion  to  contemporary  history  is  not 
easy  to  decide  on  offhand.  The  French 
pride  themselves  justly  on  their  skill  in  con* 
Temtion,  and  these  volomes  oontain  long 
reports  a£  the  conversation  of  the  most  bril* 
mat  IVraehmen  of  the  agew  The  aoeonu^ 


of  the  reports  is  insured,  not  only  by  Mr. 
Senior's  complete  impartiality,  bnt  by  his 
wise  precaution  of  submitting  them  to  the 
persons  concerned,  who  added  or  corrected 
at  their  pleasure.  It  is  not  inexact  to  say 
that  these  volumes  contribute  a  small  post* 
humous  supplement  to  the  published  works 
of  many  emment  French  writers  and  states- 
men. We  might  expect  that  they  would 
excite  much  more  cariosity  in  Paris  than  in 
London.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  ex- 
posed to  a  drawback  which  may  injure  them 
in  the  immediate  present,  through  no  fault 
of  their  own.  They  deal  with  a  past  too 
recent  to  have  acquired  the  grace  and  novelty 
of  the  really  old ;  and  have  much  of  that 
quaint  and  faded  aJr  which  belongs  to 
things  out  of  fashion  as  distinguished  from 
things  ancient.  It  is  not  probable  that  the 
Second  Empire  will  ever  become  an  attrac- 
tive portion  of  history  to  any  posterity  how- 
ever remote,  but  it  is  quite  possible  that 
that  carnival  of  jobbers  and  adventurers 
may  become  somewhat  less  repulsive  to  our 
descendants  than  it  is  to  ns.  Time  and 
distance  rarely  fail  to  produce  a  strangely 
mellowing  influence  on  the  past ;  and  our 
grandchildren,  who  only  know  of  Napoleon 
III.  and  his  entourage  from  books,  may 
perhaps  find  a  charm  and  interest  in  these 
volumes  which  we  miss. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  can  never  become 
a  really  valuable  source  of  serious  history. 
They  contain  no  documentary  evidence  as 
to  uct,  no  statements  of  respouBible  men 
in  office  engaged  in  the  management  of 
affairs  and  capable,  therefore,  of  throwing 
light  on  events  through  intimate  personal 
knowledge.  They  are  concerned  as  much 
with  the  future  as  the  past,  and  abound  in 
predictions  as  to  the  stability  of  the  Second 
Empire,  and  still  oftener  expressions  of  dis- 
gnst  and  anger  at  its  continuance.  The 
only  exceptions  to  this  general  character  of 
the  book  are  Mr.  Senior's  conversation  with 
King  Leopold,  and  one  or  two  occasions 
when  he  drew  M.  Thiers  into  a  defence  of  his 
Egyptian  policy  in  1840.  Of  the  latter  we  may 
troly  say :  vateat  guanimi.  But  inexact  and 
probably  mendacious  as  Thiers'  apology  for  his 
conduct  is  on  that  occasion,  one  wocdd  have 
been  glad  to  have  more  snch  references  to 
public  events  by  speakers  who  were  actually 
engaged  in  them.  One  is  struck  by  the 
limited  range  of  Mr.  Senior's  sympathies, 
or  at  least  of  his  acquaintances  in  Paris. 
He  confined  himself,  with  few  exceptions,  to 
the  society  of  the  defeated  and  exasperated 
Orleanists,  a  cUque  as  narrow,  exclusive,  and 
far  more  prejudiced  than  the  most  stilted 
English  Whigs.  He  no  doubt  Uvod  in  the 
"  best  set,"  regarded  from  the  vulgar  point 
of  view  of  so-called  "Society,"  which  was 
probably  about  the  worst  a  sociologist  oould 
have  chosen  to  frequent.  He  never  seems 
to  have  made  an  emtrt  to  obtain  an  insight 
into  the  Imperial  Government  from  the 
inside — to  have  accepted  it  as  a  phenomemin 
which  required  to  b^  explained  and  ao- 
counted  for,  and  which  had  certainly  some- 
thing to  say  for  itself,  and  a  raison  d'itre, 
otherwise  it  would  not  have  lasted  nineteen 
yeara.  To  do  this  would  have  been  a  service 
for  which  all  would  have  been  ready  to  give 
him  thanks.  The  tvceese  of  the  Empire  is 
probably  the  one  thing  about  it  which 


will  interest  future  historians  and  pub- 
licists ;  bnt  to  throw  light  on  such  a  problem 
Mr.  Senior  needed  to  penetrate  into  far 
deeper  strata  of  French  society  than  he  ever 
seems  to  have  attempted.  Very  shrewdly 
did  Thiers  say  to  him :  "  You  must  not 
think  the  manner  in  which  you  hear  the  war 
[the  Crimean]  8|)oken  of  represents  the  real 
feelings  and  opmions  of  France.  Ton  live 
among  the  enemies  of  Louis  Napoleon. 
Everyone  who  lives  in  good  company  does 
so."  One  might  have  expeoted  a  really 
serious  enquirer,  as  Mr.  Senior  was,  would 
have  been  stni^  by  snch  an  allusion,  and 
would  have  promptly  reflected  that  the 
"  good  company  "  wmch  it  behoved  him  to 
frequent  was  not  the  feeUe  academic  coterie 
he  mostly  saw,  bnt  some  of  those  broad 
populations  which  had  just  given  eight 
millions  of  votes  for  the  Imperial  Regime. 
He  never  sought  out  or  profited  by  the 
acquaintance  of  perhaps  the  most  lively, 
genial,  and  typical  class  in  the  country — the 
incomparable  Parisian  ouvriers.  The  farthest 
he  ever  went  in  that  direction  was  a  short 
conversation  with  M.  Pierre  Laffitte,  the 
director  of  the  Positiviats,  but  he  hardly 
seems  to  have  appreciated  that  original  and 
charming  caitseur.  In  short,  Mr.  Senior, 
a  doctrinaire  himself,  herded  chiefly  with 
doctrinaires,  as  was  only  natural ;  but  the 
fact  diminishes  the  value  of  these  volumes 
as  a  broad  and  complete  picture  of  French 
opinion  dnring  the  Second  Empire! 

Incomparably  the  most  strikmg  figure  in 
the  long  gallery  into  which  Mr.  Senior  in- 
troduces us  is  that  of  the  extraordinary  little 
man  who  only  a  year  ago,  in  extreme  old 
age,  after  a  career  extending  over  half  a 
century  of  unexampled  energy,  was  still  a 
centre  of  observation  and  political  force — 
the  mercurial,  versatile,  indomitable  Thiers. 
The  other  interlocutors  in  these  dialogues, 
with  rare  exoepbions,  pale  beside  him,  with 
his  perennial  vivacity,  passion,  and  vigour. 
Mr.  Senior  knew  him  so  intimately  as  to 
assist  at  his  toilet,  and  remarked  on  the 
singular  carefnlness  with  which  he  shaved, 
going  over  again  and  i«ain  apparently  clean- 
shaven places.  This  mmilianty  has  enabled 
Mr.  Semor  to  do  more  justice  to  Thien* 
conversation  than  to  any  of  the  othor- 
eminent  men  with  whom  he  came  in  contact: 
for  he  does  not  appear  to  have  had  mnch  of 
the  rare  BosweUian  iaculty  of  giving  life 
and  dramatic  point  to  recorded  conversation. 
But  Thiers  really  seems  to  shriek  with  his 
piping  voice,  and  gesticulate  in  our  presence. 
Extracts  such  as  can  be  given  here  will 
afibrd  but  a  poor  notion  of  the  Protean, 
petulance  and  animation  of  the  petit  bourgeois. 
The  following  sally  on  Lord  Palmerston  will 
interest  EngHsh  readers,  and.  is  of  quotable 
length : — 

"  Thiert. — I  like  Lord  Palmerston  as  a  com- 
panion. Our  sodal  relations  have  always  been 
a^^reeable ;  and  it  is  not  absolutely  imponible 
that  we  may  have  agidn  to  diaenas  together  public 
buaineflB.  I  do  not  wish,  therefore,  to  be  generally 

?uoted  as  disapproving  his  public  character ;  but 
cannot  but  think  that  he  will  be  a  most  danger- 
ous member  of  any  calnDet,  whatever .  be  its 
colour.  With  all  hii  f(ooi  temper,  his  frankness, 
and  hie  clevenieBS,  he  is  essentially  ill-conditioned, 
morally  as  well  as  intellectually.  He  is  vain,  be 
is  vindictive,  he  is  lash,  he  is  ineonaiderate :  auch 
•IS  hit  Duml  defects.  He  is  short-oghted ,  he  is 
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narrow-minded;  he  aeee  only  the  details  of  a 
matter,  not  ita  broad  outline ;  he  is  always  wm- 
'iDg  at  petty  Boccesaes  and  partial  triumpha  instead 
of  the  la^  objects  which  are  pursued  by  real 
statesmen :  these  are  his  intellectual  defects.  The 
results  of  these  combined  de&denoee  in  temper 
and  in  mind  are  that  he  fights  for  small  matters, 
irritates  teazing  objections,  runs  enormous 
dugers  to  obtain  tr^ii^  triampha,  creates  great 
and  peraanent  mischief  to  obtam  the  appearance 
of  a  slight  immediate  snperiorily,  sacnficea  the 
subsfamoe  to  the  fonn,  hazards  the  game  in  order 
to  gain  a  Mngla  trick,  and  woanoa  those  with 
whom  he  is  negotiating  even  when  he  yields  to 
them.  Tfia  presence  in  any  calnnet,  whatever  be 
his  portfolio,  will  prevent  any  corcUal  union  be- 
tween the  Oonlinental  Powers  and  Engluid. 
Milnes  says  deverly  that  there  is  a  mythological 
Falmerstott  as  well  as  a  real  one ;  and  the  attributes 
of  the  mythological  hero  are  as  much  exaggerations 
of  those  of  the  mortal  as  those  of  the  Solomon 
of  the  Ar^bum  NighU  exceed  those  of  the 
Solomon  of  Scripture.  Now,  it  is  the  mythological 
PalmerstoD  that  is  believed  in  on  the  Continent, 
Austria  is  convinced  tiiat  liis  emissaries  swarm 
over  Europe,  that  his  whole  soul  is  employed  in 
machinations  to  drive  them  ont  of  Italy,  and 
establish  a  Constituent  AsiemUy  at  Yieuia.  The 
King  of  Na^es  Nicies  Palmeraton  passes  sleep- 
less nights  devising  Ids  ruin.  Even  Nicholas 
exempts  him  from  his  genend  proud  indifference, 
and  condescends  to  hate  and  even  to  fear  him.  If 
you  have  to  fight  on  Blochheath  for  the  existence 
of  London,  you  will  owe  it  to  Palmeraton ;  and  if 
he  is  then  in  the  Cabinet,  you  will  hare  to  fight 
single-handed  "  (toL  i.,  p.  120). 

Thiers*  oynioal  contempt  fi)r  the  pnaperity 
of  any  nation  Imi  France  is  nnblnfihii^ly  re- 
Tealed  in  ilie  oonversationa.  He  proclaimed 
it  "  ttie  duty  of  every  French,  Government 
to  put  down  every  Spanish  conatitntiou,"  on 
the  gronnd  that  a  free  Spain  wonld  satnrally 
be  a  rival  or  enemy  of  France  instead  of  an 
ally.  For  the  same  reason  he  detested 
Itidian  freedom. 

"  It  was  not  for  the  sake  of  the  Roman  people,  it 
was  not  for  the  soke  of  the  Pope,  it  was  not  for 
the  sake  of  Catholicism  that  we  went  to  Rome.  It 

was  for  the  sake  of  France  Rather  than 

see  the  Austrian  eagle  on  the  flagstaff  that  rises 
above  the  'Hber,  Ivjould  destroy  ammdred  amtii- 
tutions  and  a  hundred  religioru. 

Bat  although  Thiers  has  such  a  passion  for 
French  domination,  he  had  aoarcely  an 
exalted  idea  of  his  oonntrymen,  or  at  least 
he  expressed  himself  in  singalar  terms  to 
oonTflj  esteem.  "Ba  calls  France  "  la  nation 
diabouque,"  and  oontinnes : — 
"  You  know  tiie  story  of  the  fiend  that  Xan  his 
master  to  ^ecea  as  soon  as  he  ceased  to  find  him 
empl<^ment.  Such  a  fiend  is  France.  Do  you 
suppose  that  the  most  unquiet,  the  moat  restiess, 
the  most  vain,  the  most  ambitioua,  the  most 
daring,  the  most  unscrupulous  people  that  the 
world  had  ever  feared  and  wondered  at  will  be 
satisfied  to  stand  like  a  Rassian  sentinel  with 
shouldered  turns  in  silence  and  darkness,  forbidden 
to  move  or  to  speak,  or  to  hear,  or  even  to  see  P 
And  this  after  having  enjoyed  three  hundred 
yesis  of  excitement  P  " 

And  a  little  further  on  he  adds : — 
"The  French  public  does  not  care  whether  it 
travels  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour  or  thirty, 
whether  ita  porta  are  emp^  <a  full,  whether 
Bouok  and  tijoDB  are  prosperoiis  or  BtarTin|^ 
Vanity,  envy,  and  ambition  are  onr  ml  passion^ 

This  was  uttered  by  M.  Thiers  when  he  had 
passed  his  grand  ofimacteric  by  soEoe  foar  or 
five  yeata.  One  wonld  be  inclined  to  «et  it 
down  to  a  desire  to  astonish  by  paradozicsd 
talk  had  we  not  evidence  that  ha  was  not 


only  ready  when  in  power  to  assiBt  the 
diabolical  nation  in  gratifying  its  evil  pas- 
sions, bnt  also  that  he  had  elaborated  a 
scheme  of  political  ethics  in  harmony  with 
them,  and  that  he  really  thought  that  a 
nation  immediately  began  to  decay  in 
science,  literature,  and  art  as  soon  as  it 
ceased  to  be  a  nuisance  to  its  neighbours. 
After  citing  the  example  of  Spain— whicK 
having  "  lost  her  political  greatness,  every 
other  greatness  fell  with  it  "—and  of  Venice 
— "  she  produced  no  Titians  after  she  ceased 
to  rule  the  Adriatic  " — ^he  says  : — 
"  When  France  is  no  longer  feared,  she  will  no 
longM  be  admired.  When  Paris  is  no  longer  la 
viUe  diabolique,  from  which  eruptions  contuninjf 
a  great  deal  that  is  good,  but  perhaps  more  that  is 
bad,  flow  over  Europe,  MAme.  Barenne  'trill  no 
lon^r  be  aMe  to  m^  Mrs.  Semor  and  Mdme. 
Thiers  pay  for  a  cap  three  times  what  it  is  worth." 

When  Thiers,  eighteen  years  afber  the  date 
of  this  conversation,  bombarded  Paris  with 
the  ferocity  of  a  Souwarroff  bis  complacency 
in  the  character  of  the  villa  diabolique  had, 
no  doubt,  diminished.  A  deputation  from 
Paris  begged  him  to  suspend  hostilities,  and 
he  replied  in  his  Provencal  accent :  "  Nous 
vous  enverrona  des  abua  robas]." 

The  English  alliance  with  Louis  Napoleon 
naturally  famishes  a  frequent  topic  in  these 
conversations;  and  it  is  one  which  brings 
out  the  larger  ^rasp  of  Thiers*  mind,  and 
shows  how  snpenor  he  was  to  the  other  par- 
tisans of  Louis  Philippe.  When  Cousin,  the 
Due  de  Broglie,  and  the  rest,  were  beside 
themselves  with  anger  at  the  English  alliance, 
so  useful  to  the  emperor,  Thiers  _forgeta 
his  personal  grievances  in  view  of  what  he 
considers  a  right  national  policy,  though 
carried  out  by  a  ruler  whom  he  abhorred. 
Of  the  alliance  lie  saad  he  trusted  it  would 
last  for  ever. 

"The  dncerity  of  my  affection  for  the  English 
alliance  ought  not  to  be  doubted,  for  I  have  sacri- 
ficed to  it  Oie  two  great  objects  of  my  life — power 
and  popularitv.  I  have  seen  it  destroyed  by  men 
whom  with  all  their  faults  I  admired  and  liked, 
by  Louis  Philippe  and  Lord  Palmerston.  I  have 
seen  it  re-established  by  a  man  whom  I  hate  and 
despise.  My  friends  cannot  read  with  temper  the 
Napoleonism  of  the  English  press.  Yet  tnere  is 
not  one  public  man  in  Fiance  who  has  suffered 
from  this  tyranny  so  much  as  I  have." 

The  reader  will  see  that  consistency  of 
opinion  was  not  a  shining  quality  of  Thiers. 
But  this  Yoltaire  of  politics  escapes  from  the 
rigidity  of  common  rules.  He  was  wayward, 
petulant,  not  over  scmpnlons  at  times, 
narrow,  and  even  grossly  ignorant^  as  in  the 
case  of  free  trade.  But  the  star  of  real 
genius  flamed  in  his  forehead,  and  in  reading 
these  conversatioiLs  it  is  impossible  to  foi^t 
the  purer  glory  in  which  his  versatile  career 
closed,  liberating  his  country  from  foreign 
occupation,  and  struggling  with  the  warm 
zeal  of  youth  amid  the  snows  of  old  age  for 
her  menaced  liberties. 

After  Thiers,  who  has  the  lion's  share  in 
these  volumes,  it  is  difficult  to  name  a 
second  or  even  a  third  personage  who  does 
not  seem  tame  beside  him.  Guizot  is  as 
doll  as  lus  own  works,  which  is  saying  a 
good  deal.  Gonsin— ctf  whom  Augnste 
Comte  wittily  said  that  he  conld  only  have 
been  honest  by  being  a  comic  actor — ^is 
wordy  and  prosy  as  one  might  expect.  At 
long  interral  after   Thiers  l^mtalembert 


perhaps  makes  the  beat  figure.  Mr.  Senior 
(vol.  ii.,  p.  305)  gives  a  real  speech  of  his 
against  thepeopleof  England  on  their  foreign 
policy.  Its  Catholic  bias  deprives  it  of  all 
political  weight,  bnt  its  vivacity  and  ardonr 
are  re&eshing.  It  is  &r  too  long  to  qnote^ 
and  exfxacts  would  destroy  its  oratorical 
force. 

It  wonld  be  easy,  if  space  allowed,  to  make 
an  anthology  out  of  these  volumes  of  bright 
remarks,  characteristic  anecdotes,  and  even 
trenchant  criticisms  now  and  then,  though 
the  element  of  personality  is  as  a  rule  plea- 
santlr  absent.  Bnt  sometimes  it  appears,  as 
in  the  reflections  of  Hontalembert  and 
Lamartine  ou  each  other.  At  a  dinner 
given  by  Louis  Napoleon  in  1850,  as  the 
guests'  were  leaving  the  room,  Montalembert 
said  to  Lady  Douglas,  to  whom  he  had  given 
his  arm,  "  Look  at  the  man  who  is  behind  os  : 
c'est  Fhomme  lo  plus  malhenreux  et  le  plus 
miserable  de  la  France."  The  man  be^nd 
was  Lamartine,  and  the  remark  was  heard 
by  everybody.  But  Lamartine  had  his  re* 
venge.  In  1854,  when  Montalembert  was 
prosecuted  by  Napbleon,  Lamurtine  said  to 
Mr.  Senior : — "  I  nave  no  sympathy  what- 
ever with  hun :  he  is  &ls^  he  is  malignant, 
he  is  bigoted,  he  ia  nnsorupuloas,  he  is  nn. 
patriotio:  he  cares  about  nothixig  but  the 
domination  of  the  Church  and  his  own  im- 
portance in  Uiis  world  and  his  salvation  in 
the  next."  Omitting  half  a  page  of  vitupe- 
ration, we  give  the  final  sentence,  '*He  is 
one  of  the  most  despicable  men  that  I 
know." 

It  is  difficult  to  avoid  doubts  as  to  the 
advantt^es  offered  by  Mr.  Senior's  plan,  and 
asking  whether  they  are  not  balanced  by 
equal  drawbacks.  As  it  ia,  Mr.  Senior  has 
given  us  a  collection  of  stones  without  any 
mortar  to  unite  them.  Tho  very  unequal 
merit  of  these  oonversafcions,  the  eontraoio- 
tions  into  which  the  speakers  &U  with  their 
own  previous  utterances,  make  us  often  wish 
that  Mr.  Senior  had  been  less  aoatete  in  ad- 
hering to  his  plan,  and  had  strong  tiheae 
loose  beads  on  a  thread  of  his  own  reflections. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  will  like  to  have 
the  ipsiseima  verba  of  the  speakers  without 
commentary,  aa  Mr.  Senior  has  given  them, 
and  their  preference  might  be  defended  by 
good  reasons.         Jas.  Cottbr  Morison. 


Notes  on  the  Ohurchea  of  Kent.    By  the  late 
Sir  Stephen  R.  Glynne,  Bart.  (Murray.) 

This  is  Ihe  first  portion  pnlidished  of  a  col- 
lection of  notes  onupwards  of  5,000 ofanrches, 
taken  hy  Sir  Stephen  Olynne  during  nearly 
the  whole  of  a  life  which  was  in  great  part 
devoted  to  the  study  of  ecclesiology.  The 
descriptions  are  brief,  not  to  say  dry.  lake 
the  botanist's  account  of  a  plant,  they  seem, 
on  the  first  reading  to  call  up  no  tOstinct 
image,  at  least  in  the  case  of  the  unpro- 
fessumal  reader ;  but  a  careful  perusal  con- 
vinces the  student  that  no  point  of  any  im- 
portance has  been  omitted,  and  that  he  has 
obtained  as  accurate  a  knowledge  of  a  build- 
ing as  can  be  given  in  words. 

The  long  period  of  tame  over  which  the 
notes  are  spread  has  caused  a  cwtain  amount 
of  oonfnnon  in  the  nomenclature.  In  the 
earher  notes  the  names  of  ^e  styles  intro- 
duced hy  Bickman— Ea^  English,  Deco- 
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rated,  and  Perpendicnlar — ara  used,  to- 
getfam  -m!^  the  words  onrriHnear  and  recti- 
Hnear,  as  descriptive  of  Trindow  tracerj ; 
'while  Srom  about  1844,  Sir  Stephen  'begins 
to  employ  the  terms  First,  SGddle,  and 
Third  Pointed,  which  were  snggested  by 
the  Eodesiological  Society.   In  the  later 
notes,   however,  the  old-fashioned  names 
reappear ;  and  they  took  anch  firm  root  in 
the  pnblic   niind  that  they  will  probably 
continne  for  some  time  longer,  with  the 
addititm,  su^ested  by  Mr.  Sna:^,  of  snb- 
dividinff  the  Decorated  style  into  Geo- 
metrical and  Cnrdlinear. 

The  editor  has  made  a  commendable 
choice  in  pnUtshiiig  first  the  notes  on  the 
county  of^Kenl^  not  onlj^  because  it  is  the 
mothar-coonty  of  Christumity  iu  England, 
bnt  also  bocanse  it  contains  so  many  good 
^wczmens  of  all  styles,  from  Norman  to 
Perpendicular.     Early  English  churches, 
perhaps,  are  the  most  numerous,  and  there 
are  also  many  curious  specimens  of  the 
transitional  period,  when  both  round  and 
lancet  arches  were  used  in  the  same  build- 
ing.  The  exteriors,  however,  are  mostly 
plain,  especially  in  the  older  chnrohes,  and 
what  ornamental  work  there  is,  is  inside. 
This  arises  partly  ^om  the  materials  used, 
for  the  Kei^ish  rag  and  Bethersden  stone 
employed  in  the  Weald  are  not  snsceptible 
of  deficaie  earring,  and  the  flints  and  cha]k 
used  farther  east  still  less  so.    The  faatore 
that  strikes  the  rambler  tlnvngh  Kent  as 
being  most  charaoteristio  of  the  county  is 
the  square  tower  with  an  octagonal  corner 
turret  which  one  sees  in  so  many  towns  and 
villages.    These  are  generally  embattled, 
and  of  the  Perpendicular  period.    Some  of 
the  earlier  towers,  like  that  at  Braboume, 
which  is  partly  14'orman,  are  of  dispro- 
portionate size  compared  with  the  rest  of 
the  charcli.    In  the  note  on  this  church 
there  is  no  attempt  to  solve  the  mystery  of 
the  heart  shrine,  which  has  been  supposed 
to  contain  the  heart  of  John  BaUol,  fother 
of  the  Kii^  of  Scotland,  and  founder  of  Baliol 
Colk^ge,  after  its  presamed  removal  from 
Sweet  Heart  Abbc|T.   A  good  engraving  of 
this  pnzzle  to  ecdesiologists  is,  however, 
inserted.     In  the  smaller  churches  the 
place  of  this  square  tower  is  oftw  supplied 
by  a  wooden  belfry,  or  a  low  tower  of 
flints  with  a  wooden  spire.    In  some  cases 
the  tower  is  iu  an  unusual  place,  as  at 
Preston,  where  it  forms  a  south  porch.  The 
clerestory  is  comparatively  a  rare  feature,  oc- 
corrtng  in  about  twenty  churches  only,  in- 
dndiDg  the  Norman  dnmih  of  St.  Margaret- 
at-CIit^  which  posseases  one  of  the  finest  Nor- 
man doorways  in  the  county,  and  the  later 
ehnzofaes  of  Hythe,  Serenoaks,  and  Pens- 
bant.    In  tiie  mteriois  it  is  not  niuxmunon 
to  find  tite  arcading  <hi  the  north  and  south 
sides  of  diffnent  character,  and  sometimes 
even  the  arches  on  the  same  side  are  of 
variooa  sizes  and  shapes.   Both  sedilia  and 
piscmae  are  Sequent ;  of  the  former  fine 
■pecimCTS  are  to  be  found,  even  in  small 
churches.  Those  at  Preston,  near  Paversham, 
ue  richly  ornamented  with  diaper  work  and 
decorated  canopies.  Before  their  recent  res. 
ioration  they  exhibited  distinct  traces  of 
paioting  and  gilding. 

These  stalls  are  rather  later  than  the  body 
cf  the  chnrcfa,  but  at  Stone,  near  Dartford, 


there  is  a  series  of  the  transitional  period 
round  the  east  end,  which  are  coeval  with 
the  rest  of  the  building.  The  columns  are 
of  black  marble,  supporting  pointed  cuaped 
arches,  the  spandrels  being  filled  with  finely 
wrought  foliage.  Some  authorities  do  not, 
hojvever,  consider  these  to  be  sedilia,  but 
merely  the  arches  of  an  arcade.  In  the 
chancel  at  Lenham  there  is  a  curious  single 
sedile,  with  arms  like  a  chair. 

Though  wooden  porches  are  common 
enough,  and  wooden  screens  not  rare,  it 
seems  that  a  roodloft  is  hardly  to  be  found 
in  the  county.  The  fonts  are  usual  ly  plain. 
There  are  Norman  specimens  at  Fordwich, 
Bnnnley,  Darenth,  and  a  f^w  other  places, 
and  two  handsome  ones  of  later  work  at 
Shome  and  Southfleet  These  are  nearly 
similar,  and  have  sculptures  of  the  Baptism 
and  Resurrection,  the  Pope,  St.  Michael, 
and  other  subjects  on  their  eight  faces.  A 
good  many  of  the  earlier  brasses  and  monu- 
ments are  also  described. 

Most  of  these  notes  have  a  special  value 
as  having  been  taken  before  the  churches 
were  restored.  Though  they  present,  in 
consequence,  an  account  of  many  unsightly 
and  worthless  accessories,  such  as  high  pews, 
which  everyone  is  glad  to  see  removed,  they 
also  preserve  a  record  of  the  exact  state  of 
much  did  work  of  a  more  valuable  character, 
t^at  has  been  replaced  by  a  new  imitation 
supposed  to  be  more  in  keeping  with  the 
period  of  the  building,  or  that  has  been  so 
furbished  up  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
say  whether  it  is  genuine  or  not.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  will  not  be  the  only  portion 
of  the  notes  published,  but  that  companion 
volumes  for  other  counties  will  appear  in 
due  time.  The  only  su^estion  for  im- 
provement that  occurs  to  the  mind  is  that 
thej  should  have  as  many  illustrations  as 
possible.  G.  Triob  Mashk. 


QiraXdi  Oamhrsneis  Opera.  Volume  VU. 
Edited  by  J.  F.  Dimook,  M.A.  Bolls 
Series.  (Longmans.) 

Althottgh  the  Bolls  edition  of  the  works  of 
Giraldns  Cambrensis  has  been  advertised  as 

being  now  complete,  the  important  treatise 
De  insirucUone  principum  has  yet  to  appear. 
Nor  is  this  the  only  defect  which  renders  a 
supplement  necessary.  Each  of  the  last 
three  volumes,  for  which  alone  the  late  Mr. 
Dimock  is  responsible,  is  complete  in  itself, 
and  a  model  of  accuracy.  To  say  as  much 
of  Mr.  Brewer's  share  in  the  edition  is  not 
quite  so  easy.  Hia  prefiices,  indeed,  are  as 
valuable  as  they  are  lively  and  interesting ; 
but,  apart  from  signs  of  haste  and  careless 
editing,  the  usefulness  of  his  four  volumes  is 
greatly  impaired  by  the  absence  of  indexes. 
Considering  that  it  was  begun  nearly  twenty 
years  ago,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Brewer 
will  lose  no  time  in  finishing  his  task  in  this 
essential  particular. 

The  long  delay  in  the  issue  of  this  so- 
called  "last "  volume  has  been  caused 
by  the  illness  and  death  of  its  lamented 
editor.  The  whole  of  it,  however,  is  due  to 
Mr.  Dimock,  except  a  part  of  the  Prefece  ; 
and  this  is  from  so  competent  a  substitute 
as  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman.  The  only  works  of 
Giraldus  contained  in  it  are  the  Vita  S, 
Bemigiij  which  was  badly  edited  by  Wharton 


in  lus  AngUa  Saera,  and  the  hitherto  un- 

Eablished  Vita  8.  Hngtmit.   If  both  these 
incoln  treatises,  as  "iSx.  Dimock  calls  them, 
yield  decidedly  in  interest  to  most  of  the 
author's  other  writings,  the  reason  is  not  far 
to  seek  j  for,  engross^  as  Giraldus  tos  with 
himself  and  St,  David's,  the  history  of 
Lincoln  saints  and  bishops  was  beyond  the 
range  of  hisactim  sympathies.  Thus  what  the 
editor  says  of  his  Life  of  8t.  Hugh  is  still 
more  applicable  to  the  earlier  treatise.  The 
Life  of  St.  Semigiu8,  in  ehort,  is  so  plunly 
writt^  without  his     heart  or  aoholarly 
labour  in  it "  that  it  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  it  was  at  all  spontaneous.  Everything, 
on  the  contrary,  goes  to  confirm  tiie  acooont 
of  its  origin  suggested  by  Mr.  Dimock, 
that  it  was  written  to  order,  as  it  were, 
during  the  stay  of  Giraldus  at  Luaooln 
in  1196-1199,  with  the  view  of  supply, 
ing  the  want  of  a  local  saint  by  making 
one    of  Remigius,  the  first  bishop  and 
founder  of  the  cathedral.    But  although 
this  was  doubtless  its  design,  the  work  so 
far  exceeds  the  promise  of  its  title  that  it 
contains  not  only  an  account  of  Remigius 
himself,   but  of  each  of  his  successors 
down  to  and  includiog  St.  Hugh,  with 
other  matter  as  much  again  in  balk  and 
still  more  irrelenmt.   In  spite,  too,  of  its 
me^reness  and  lack  of  interest,  as  a  biatoir 
of  the  first  seven  bishops  of  Lincoln  it  is 
really  of  valae,  owing  less,  however,  to 
Giraldus  than  to  the  source  from  which  he 
chiefly  drew  his  materials.    What  this 
source  was  appears  &om  the  remains  of  a 
similar  series  of  Lives  compiled  some  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years  later  by  John  of 
Schalby,  and  conveniently  printed  by  Mr. 
Dimock  in  his  Appwdix.    A  comparison  of 
Schalby's  work  with  that  of  Giraldus  proves 
that  while,  as  between  themselves,  the  two 
are  quite  independent,  they  are  liu-^y  de- 
rived from  the  same  early  authorities }  and 
wherever  they  i^ree,  therefore,  it  may  be- 
safely  assumed  that  Giraldna  copied  from 
the  written  Lincoln  archives  or  registers, 
which  undoubtedly  form  the  basis  of  tiie- 
later  compilation.   And  as  long  as  he  ke^ 
to  these  contemporary  returds  his  history, 
with  due  allowance  for  local  partiality  or 
prejudice,  may  fairly  be  trusted.    With  his 
subject  proper,  however — the  Life  of  that 
Remigius  who,  as  almoner  of  Fecamp,  fur^ 
nished  a  ship  for  the  Norman  invasion,  who 
became  in  the  following  year  Bishop  of  Dor- 
chester, and  who  removed  his  see  afterwards 
to  Lincoln — the  case  is  diflTerent ;  fbr  Giraldus 
was  writing  here  with  a  definite  purpose. 
Accordingly,  within  the  first  paragraph  his 
advocacy  betrays  itself.    Nor  is  it  only  that 
he  avoi^  all  mention  of  his  client's  simonia- 
cal  bargain  with  the  GonquOTor  for  an  Eng- 
lish bisnopric,  to  which  even  Sohalby  makes 
euphemistic  aUosion.    More  snmicionsly 
still,  he  prominently  asserts  that  Bemigina 
was  canonically  elected  to  Dorchester  by 
the  clergy,  which  Mr.  Dimock  character- 
ises as  "all  a  fiinoy,"  and  that  he  re-, 
ceived  consecration  at  the  hands  of  Lan- 
franc,    when    his    own    after  profession 
to  that  primate,  given  in  the  Appendix, 
proves  that  he  was  reaUy  consecrated  by 
Archbishop  Stagand,  Lan^nc's  schismatical 
predeceasor.    It  is  possible,  of  course,  that 
both  misstatements  are  due  nmply  to  ignore 
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anoo ;  but  it  looks  very  mncli  as  if  they  were 
deliberafcelj  pat  forward  to  bide  two  moat 
awkward  passages  in  the  bishop's  career. 
And,  in  point  of  fact,  wbateyer  its  founda- 
tion, Mr.  Dimock's  criticism  leares  little 
remaining  of  the  whole  stmctnre  raised  in 
sapport  of  his  sanctity.  That  Bemigins,  the 
bailder  of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  was  "  a  noble- 
hearted  and  bonntifol  prelate  "  no  one  wonld 
wish  to  deny ;  and  the  miracles  with  which 
he  was  credited  after  death  are  evidence  at 
least  of  local  popularity.  The  fact  that  he 
was  never  formally  canonised,  of  coarse, 
proves  nothing;  but  the  silence  of  earlier 
and  better  aathoritieB  than  G-iraldns  as 
to  his  holiness  is  significant,  siiwe,  for  ail 
that  is  said  in  his  &Tonr,  he  was  no  more  a 
saint  than  any  one  of  his  sacoessors  before 
Hugh  of  Boi^nndy. 

To  discQSS  here  the  brief  acconnts  Giraldos 
gives  of  these  successors  is  impossible,  and 
the  most  that  space  allows  is  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  Mr.  Dimock's  able  defence  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  second  bishop,  Robert  Bloet.  The 
last  three  chapters,  however,  mast  not  be 
entirely  passed  over.   Except  incidentally  in 
connexion  with  St.  Hagh,  these  have  notlmig 
to  do  with  Lincoln,  but  contain  notices,  or 
anecdotes,  of  the  six  most  illastrions  pre- 
lates, as  Giraldos  thought  them,  of  his  own 
4tmes.    Those  he  selects  are  Thomas  Becket 
and  Henry  de  Blois,  Bartholomew  of  Exeter 
.and  Roger    of   Worcester,   Baldwin  of 
Canterbury   and   Hugh  of  Lincoln ;  and, 
-  although  much  that  he  has  to  say  of 
them  appears   also  in   his   other  works, 
-and  much  again  is  of  doabtful  authority, 
this  section  of  the  so-called  Life  of  St. 
Remigins  is,  perhaps,  the  most  generally  in> 
teresting,  as  it  is  certainly  the  most  charac- 
teristic.  Of  St.  Thomas — the  greatest  6gare 
of  all — there  is  little  that  is  al^olutely  new, 
but  the  author's  animus  against  the  king  is 
remarkable.    It  comes  out  most  strongly  in 
the  notice  of  Bartholomew  of  Exeter,  whose 
declared  belief  that  Henry  directly  com- 
mand^ the  primate's  mnnter  is  made  to 
rest  on  the  actual  confession  of  one  of  its  per- 
petrators. In  a  note  to  one  passage  relating 
to  Becket  Mr.  Dimock  is  for  once  decidedly 
at  fault.    His   suggestion,  repeated  from 
Vol.  v.,  that  visum  instead  of  virum  is  the 
true  reading  in  the  first  of  the  verses  quoted 
on  page  52  is  most  unfortunate ;  for  the 
lines  obviously  refer  to  the  double  miracle 
wrought  on  AUward  of  Westoning,  the 
icarionB  particulars  of  which  are  minutely 
.^ven  in  both  tho  collections  of  the  miracles 
-of  St.  Thomas,  lately  edited  for  the  Rolls 
Series  by  Canon  Robertson.* 

Like  the  preceding  treatise,  the  Vita  8. 
Sugonis  is  open  to  the  impate,tion  that  it 
is  "tiie  work  of  a  man  who  was  doing  a 
task."  At  the  same  time,  as  "Mr.  Freeman 
points  out,  what  it  thus  loses  in  interest  it 
gains  in  historical  value,  since,  his  own 
feelings  not  being  deeply  engaged,  Giraldus 
.seems  to  have  written  for  once,  as  he  too 
rarely  did,  without  exaggeration  or  distor- 
^tion ;  and,  although  compared  with  the 
l>etter-known  Magna  VHOf  his  biography  is 
in  every  way  disappointing,  it  derives  im- 

*  Od  page  101  Mr.  Dimock  strasgely  failed  to  see 
a  certain  emendation,  "Mara  a&jjiw  mare  tzaos- 
^retarit,"  about  which  he  mokea  sach  a  difGcnlty, 
should,  of  course,  be  "  afifqtte  mora," 


portance,  not  only  from  the  &ot  that  his 

residence  at  Lincoln  daring  the  last  few 
years  of  Hugh's  episcopate  gave  him  excep- 
tional means  of  information,  but  as  being 
itself  the  basis  of  the  anonymous  metrical 
Life  written  a  few  years  later.    That  he 
might,  had  he  been  so  inclined,  have  made 
much  more  of  his  subject  cannot  be  doubted ; 
bat  whether  he  really  appreciated  them  or 
not,  neither  here  nor  in  the  Life  of  St.  Re- 
migius  is  there  any  stint  of  admiration  for 
Hugh's  conspicuous  virtues.    Among  the 
few  points  in  his  character  which  receive 
special  illustration  are  his  f<mdness  for 
animals,  including,  of  ooarse,  the  story  of 
his  famous  pet  swan ;  hia  -zeal  in  rendering 
the  last  offices  to  the  neglected  dead ;  and 
his  unswerving  opposition  to  royal  encroach- 
ments.   Kot  the  least  noticeable  of  its  class 
is  the  anecdote  of  his  stopping  to  bury  a 
corpse  on  his  way  to  Westminster  to  do 
homage  to  Richard  I.,  from  the  incidental 
reference  it  contains   to  the  massacre  of 
the  Jews  the  day  before.    Hia  reliUiions 
with  Richard  hinuelf  are  well  brought  out 
in  the  curious  account  of  their  interview  at 
Roche  d'Andeli  in  1197 ;  but  the  story  is 
more  fully  told  in  the  Magna  Vita.  It  shows 
the  king  hardly  to  less  advantage  than  the 
saint  who  bearded  him.    Of  Hugh's  great 
work  in  rebnilding  the  choir  at  Lincoln 
Giraldus  had  something  to  say  in  the  Life 
of  St.  RemigiuB,  tiie  word  he  there  uses  for 
choir  being  capicium.    Wharton,  however, 
in  his  edition  contrived  to  misread  this  as 
capitulum,  thus  making  out,  of  course,  that 
Hagh  rebuilt  not  the  choir,  but  the  chapter- 
house.   As  the  style  of  the  latter  points  to  a 
more  recent  date,  this  supposed  statement 
of  Giraldus  has  long  been  a  serious  diffi- 
culty with  architectural  antiqaarians.  Mr. 
Dimock's  restoration  of  the  true  reading 
makes   everything  plain ;  but   a  better 
instance  of  the  mischievous  effect  of  a  single 
editorial  blander  conld  hardly  be  fonnd.  It 
may  be  commended  to  the  attention  of  those 
modem  editors  who,  like  Wharton,  are  con- 
tent to  do  their  proper  work  by  deputy. 
The  longer,  yet  too  short,  chapter  in  the 
distinct  biography  "Deecclesia  Lincolniensi 
ab  eodem  [Hugone]  miro  lapideo  tabulatu 
constrncta,"  is  interesting  in  itself  and  is 
made  more  so  by  Mr.  Freeman's  instructive 
comments.    Altogether,  in  fact,  Mr.  Free- 
man's contribution  to  the  volume  is  a  worthy 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  deceased 
friend.    "No  one,  especially,  has  a  keener  eye 
for  those  chance  expressions  and  incidental 
allusions  in  which  lies  so  much  of  the  value 
of  every  work  of  Giraldus.    That  the  geo- 
graphical accuracy  of  the  description  of  the 
country  of  Hugh  s  birth  gets  its  full  share 
of  appredation  from  one  who  has  made  it 
part  o£  the  bosiness  of  his  life  to  correct 
popular  notions  as  to  the  limits  of  Burgundy 
IS  only  natural.     On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Freeman  makes  a  little  too  much  of  the  fact 
that  either  Hugh  or  his  biographer  "had 
picked  up  enough  Hebrew  to  know  that 
John  'Dei  gratia  sonat;'"   for,    as  the 
explanation  is  given  by  a  good  half-dozen 
of  the   Latin  authors   most  widely  read 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  ignorance  of  it  would 
have  been  at  least  as  remarkable.    As  to 
the  miracles  filling  two  of  the  three  Dis- 
tinctions into  which  the  work  is  divided, 


there  is  less  said  of  them  than  might  have 
been  expected ;  but  the  narratives  them- 
selves, which  Giraldns  probably  coped 
directly  from  the  register  kept  at  the 
tomb  of  the  saint,  present  less  variety  of 
interest  than  most  collections  of  the  kind. 

Of  the  pieces  printed  in  the  Appendix 
there  is  no  room  to  speak.    All  of  them 
relate  to  Lincoln,  but  some  have  very  little 
to  do  with  Giraldus,  illustrating  rather 
Schalby's  Lives  of  the  bishops,  which  are 
brought  down  to  1324.   A  noteworthy  ex- 
ample of  the  interest  that  can  be  extracted 
from  a  dry  list  of  names  is  i^orded  by  ISi. 
Freeman's  remarks  on  a  twelfth-centmy 
Lincoln  obituary.    Why  Hakon,  however, 
is  treated  in  one  place  as  a  Danish  and  in 
another  as  an  English  name,  and  how 
"Aeliz  uxor  Normanni  "  is  the  case  of  an 
Englishman  with  a  Norman  wife,  it  is  not 
easy  to  see.    Lastly,  although  Mr.  Freeman 
disclaims  all  knowledge  of  manuscripts,  he 
might  at  least  have  informed  us  where 
Schalby's  Lives  are  to  be  foond. 

Gbo.  F.  Waehir. 


Davoa-Platz a  new  Alpine  Resort  for  Sick 
and  Sound  in  Bwnmer  and  Winter.  By 
One  who  Knows  it  Well.  (Stanford.) 
We  judge  from  various  characteristics  of 
tone  and  matter  that  tiie  compiler  of  these 
pages  is  a  woman.  Her  description  of  her- 
self in  her  five- worded  pseudonym  is  ftiUy 
justified.  Only  a  person  who  has  lived  for 
a  long  period  in  a  particular  d^fcrict,  and 
has  observed  it  under  all  changes  of  season, 
with  an  open  eye,  quick  ear,  and  ready 
tongae,  could  have  put  together  more  than 
two  hundred  pages  so  full  of  useful  and  help- 
ful matter.  The  book  contains,  in  a  series 
of  chapters,  practical  hints  for  invalids  and 
tourists ;  lively  sketches  of  the  Landacba/l 
of  Davos  and  its  neighbourhood  under  its 
winter  and  summer  aspects  ;  a  summary  of 
the  shorter  and  longer  walks  and  excur- 
sions ;  descriptions  of  the  flora  and  animal 
life  of  the  rallfry ;  a  veiy  awkward  and  dis- 
orderly  attempt  to  constmot  a  history  of 
Davos  J  and  an  agreeable  set  of  piotores  of 
some  of  the  existing  local  customs.  The 
main  faults  of  the  book  lis  in  its  prattling 
wordiness,  and  in  its  almost  Chauvinist 
glorification  of  the  "English  colony" — a 
coterie  only  some  two  years  old.  Indeed, 
the  tone  of  the  authoress  on  this  latter  topic 
goes  far  to  justify  the  most  satirical  things 
which  are  said  by  the  Germans  and  Swiss 
concerning  English  toarists.  She  occa- 
sionally writes  as  if  the  English  had  a 
right  to  possess  the  earth  which  belongs  to 
no  other  people ;  while  Meyer  can  find  no 
more  attractiTe  recommendation  for  a  pa^ 
ticnlar  district  of  Switzerland  than  the  state- 
ment that  it  has  not  yet  been  vermglanderi. 
Although  the  book  is  evidently  a  compila- 
tion, in  no  single  place  does  the  authoress 
acknowledge  the  sonrces  from  which  she  has 
so  freely  helped  herself.  It  seems  as  if 
she  regarded  Swiss  literature,  as  well  as  the 
Swiss  land,  as  inoontestably  subject  to 
English  annexation.  She  sometimes  adopts 
a  deliberate  translation  of  the  conscientious 
work  of  a  native  scholar  and  enquirer,  and 
inserts  it  into  her  pa^s  with  all  the  show  of 
an  original  observaUon.   Hans  Miiller,  the 
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anihor  of  Down  m  geeehiehUichert  huUmr- 
higton$ehmr  und  landschc^tUeher  Banehitng 
(^uael,  1875),  has  ft  speml  right  to  com- 
plain agftinafe  thia  nnoiTil  ^left  of  litorarj 
property.  Sbe  has  not  merelj  appropriated 
his  incidental  illnatirationB,  which  conid 
hardty  occnr  to  two  persons,  bnt  evea  his 
■veij  words.  We  shall  pillory  one  specimea, 
taken  from  the  fining  of  a  new  chapter  in 
each  book. 


Hans  Miiller,   p.  65, 
CuilurgatMchdicheg. 


The  authoress  of  Davoty 
p.  187,  "Present 
Wl  Life." 
"  An  Appenzell  legend 
relates  that  God  once 
passed  across  the 
couDtry,  heating  a  jgreat 
hag  in  His  hand, 
through  a  hole  in  which 
the  contents  ran  ont. 
Thu  it  oame  to  pass 
tiiat  here  fsll  a  dwell- 
ing^honae,  there  a  cot, 
hero  a  hay-ham,  there 
a  cow-house;  and  so 
tiie  buildiogs  were 
strewn  all  about,  quite 
irr^ularlj,  and  often 
far  apart.  .  This  de- 
Bcriptwn  applies,  &c., 


**  Eine  Appenidler  Sage 

erxahlt,  daas  ^nst  £ir 

liebe    Herrgott  mit 

einem   grossen  Sacira 

iiber  Land  gioig.  In 

dem  Sadteahar  war  sin 
Loch,  and  dnrch  daa- 
aelbe  flalen  bald  pStt- 
Bare,  bald  kkonere 
Iffiioaer,  bald  Sennen- 
hiittchen,  bold  Stiille 
und  Scheonea :  so 
k&m  ee,  daaa  in  dem 
XA&de  die  Wohnnngen 

alle  &o   xeistrent  and 

getiennt  fiegen.  Die 

S«fre  paast  nicht  nor 

auf  das  Appenzeller- 

land,  Ac,  Acr 

One  diaagreeable  £anlt  of  the  book,  more 
opea.  to  detection  than  its  piratioa]  encroach- 
ment nptm  the  literary  property  of  others, 
is  indeed  common  to  the  whole  family  oif 
local  gnide-books.   In  her  seal  for  Davos 
ahe  attfttdcB  ^  oompetitorg,  incHnding  the 
&r  grander  Upper  Engadine,  with  a  show 
oC  duSike  which  almost  attains  to  fimaticism ; 
while  -with  a  fikTonritism  peculiarly  feminine 
she  permits  herself  to  tout  for  one  par- 
ticnlar  hotel,  and  that  by  no  means,  as  we 
think,  the  most  attractive  of  the  many  fine 
estabJuhments  at  Davos-Plata  and  Davos- 
DoT^.    The  particnlar  hotel,  on  accoant  of 
its  almost  ezclnsively  English  occnpation, 
has  been  wioladly  satirised  as  the  "  Fhilis- 
ter-hof."  There  is  so  mnch  bright  common- 
sense  in  the  praotioaf  and  chatty  directions 
of  the  writer  on  everjr-day  matters  that  it  is 
a  pity  she  should  luave  ventured  into  the 
evidently   hitherto    anknowa   region  of 
Graubanden  history.    She  is  very  oncer- 
tain  in  her  nomenclature,  both  topographical 
and  historioal.   We  find  the  old  Bhaetian 
capital  named  "  Chnr "  in  some  places, 
**Coire"  in  others;  a  "Charlemagne"  is 
ancceeded  hj  a  "  Carl."    The  name  of  "  St. 
Wolfgang "  is  confidently  derived  from  the 
passMce  of  wolves  across  the  Davoser  Knlm. 
The  Gotteshansbund  is  poorly  rendered  as 
the  "  Leagne  of  the  Sacred  Honse  ;  "  two 
centuries  ago  Bishop  Bnmet  called  it  the 
"League  of  the  Honse  of  God."   We  read 
of  "  the  overweening  inflaence  of  Boromeo  " 
(nic),  who  is  afterwards  described  as  "  the 
wily  Cardinal."  Indeed,  we  cannot  compre- 
hend the  fifty-six  pages  which  the  anthoress 
has  devoted  to  the  history  of  Davos.  At 
first  we  thoaght  that  she  was  following 
chronological  order,  bnt  when  we  found 
that  she  was  leaping  backwards  and  for- 
wards among  the  centuries,  we  gave  up  all 
further  attempt  of  keeping  at  her  side,  only 
marrelling  at  the  sanguine  words  with  which 
the  authoress   ends  her  confused  story ; 
"  We  would  iain  hope  that  the  narrative. 


though  necessarily  condensed,  has  presented 
a  tolerably  luminous  view  of  a  period  ex- 
tending considerably  over  two  thousand 
years."  As  a  mild  domestic  handbook  for 
l^vos,  her  book  is  pleasmt  and  tiseful ;  as 
an  ambitions  Davoser  Encyclopaedia,  it  is 
absurd.  T.  Hancock. 


DwhHiana:  or,  Historical  and  Qenealogical 
Memoirs  of  the  Family  of  Duket^  from  the 
Norman  Conqueat,  ^c.  By  Sir  G.  P. 
Duckett,  Bart.  (J.  Bnssell  Smith  & 
James  Bain.) 

Sir  Geoeoe  Duckett  has  collected  all  the 
notices  he  can  find  of  the  name  of  Duckett 
in  its  various  orthography,  and  has  published 
them  in  a  huge  quarto  volume  of  430  pages, 
under  the  titk  of  DucJietiana.  The  late  Mr. 
Anthony  Carlisle  attempted,  some  fifty  years 
ago,  a  collection  of  the  same  kind  for  the 
name  of  Carlisle,  and  was  laughed  at  by  Sir 
Harris  Nicholas  for  the  absurdity  of  sup- 
posing that  similarity  of  name  was  any 
proof  of  identity  of  origin.  Sir  Geoi^ 
however,  has  not  been  deterred  by  any  fear 
of  ridicule  from  repeating  this  blunder  in 
an  i^gravated  form,  for  he  gravely  asserts 
it  as  a  fact  "  of  which  there  can  scarcely  be 
a  doubt,"  that  the  English  families  of 
"Dnket  derive  clearly  &om  the  Seigneurs 
de  Duchet  in  the  ancient  Duchy  of  Bur- 
gundy." The  sole  ground  for  this  assertion 
is  that  he  assumes  that  the  Dukets  "took 
part  in  the  Norman  Conquest,  or  betuune 
seated  in  England  in  oonsequence  of  that 
event;"  and  that  he  has  discovered  in  the 
foundation  charter  of  a  Cistercian  monastery 
in  the  diocese  of  Sens,  in  1120,  the  names  of 
Landry  de  Dacheto  and  Geoffrey  (not,  by  the 
way,  Godfrey,  as  he  mistranslates  Ganfridus) . 
This  assumption  is  the  more  surprising, 
because  his  own  pages  supply  the  proof 
that  Daket  was  a  personal  and  not  a 
territorial  name,  and  that  it  was  in  fa- 
miliar  use  in  England  at  this  very  date 
as  a  diminutive.  This  appears  from  the 
Chronicles  of  St.  Alban's  Abbey,  where  it 
is  related  among  the  miracles  wrought  by 
the  relic  of  the  protomartyr,  that  a  certain 
Herbert  Duket,  who  was  an  enemy  to  Uie 
Abbey,  and  a  man  of  tall  and  elegant  figure, 
was  standing  one  day  before  the  high  altar, 
when  he  was  miracnlously  transformed  to 
the  size  of  a  pigmy  and  the  proportions  of 
an  ape,  ita  quod  nomini  ejus  hoc  cognomentum 
Dulcet  per  contrarium  adjiceretur.  Whatever 
may  be  the  precise  meaning  of  this  passage, 
the  name  has  undoubtedly  been  written 
Dnket  or  Duckett  ever  since,  and  if  all  the 
Dncketts  in  England  really  sprang  from  a 
common  ancestor,  it  would  be  more  reason, 
able  to  find  him  at  St.  Albans  than  in 
Burgundy.  There  is,  however,  no  further 
record  of  Herbert,  except  that,  on  repenting 
his  sins  and  promising  to  make  amends  to 
God  and  the  martyr,  he  was  restored  to  his 
original  shape  and  height. 

Whatever  was  the  origin  of  the  Diikets, 
the  name  constantly  occurs  in  early  records ; 
but  there  were  Dukets  in  all  parts  of  Eng- 
land and  in  every  condition  of  life,  so  that  it 
is  idle  to  suppose  that  they  were  related  to 
each  other.  Biichard  Daket,  of  Lincolnsbire, 
a  justice  itinerant  in  the  reign  of  Henry  HL, 
was  possibly  the  ancestor  of  the  Dukets  of 


Westmoreland  and  Wiltshire,  with  whom 
Duchetiana  is  chiefly  concerned.  His  son 
and  heir,  Hugh,  took  part  in  Montfort's 
rebellion,  and  had  to  redeem  his  estates  under 
the  di^um  of  Kemlworth.  To  borrow  the 
money  for  this  fine  he  had  recourse  to  the 
Jews,  and  the  bond  which  he  gave  for  the  loan 
of  40Z.  has  been  preserved  among  the  muni- 
ments of  WestmiMter  Abbey.  Such  obliga- 
tions are  known  by  record  lawyers  as  Starrs, 
from  the  Hebrew  word  Gketar,  and  were 
often  written  in  Hebrew.  Duket's  bond  is 
in  Latin,  and  is  dated  on  Tuesday  in  Easter 
week,  1275.  He  binds  himself  to  pay  inter- 
est every  week  at  the  rate  of  twopence  in 
the  pound,  which  amoonts  to  43Z.  10s.  per 
cent,  per  annum ;  and  he  pledges  for  the 
payment  all  his  lands,  rents,  and  chattels, 
present  and  future,  wherever  they  might  be. 
This  curious  illustration  of  the  usurious 
interest  exacted  by  the  Jews  from  mediaeval 
landowners  is  one  of  the  needles  "  which 
repays  a  hnnt  through  a  "bottle  of  hay'* 
like  the  Daeheiianoj  and  is  worth  printmg 
171  &etenso,  .  • 

"  Sciant  universi,  quod  ego  Hugo  Duket  miles 
de  comitatu  Lincolnie  debeo  Benjamino  de  Lon- 
donia  Judeo  Lincoloiae  quadriugenta  libras  ster- 
lingorum  reddendas  a  diePasche  in  unam  mensem^ 
anno  regni  Regis  Edwardi  filii  Regis  Henrici 
tercio,  et  nisi  tunc  reddam,  dabo  ei  qiuJibet  septi- 
mana  poet  terminum  elapsum,  quantum  pertinet  ad 
libtam,  ij  denarioe  de  lucro,  quamdia  dictum  per 
gratum  snom  tenuero.  £t  ad  hoe  invadio  ei 
onmes  terras  meas  redditua  et  catalla  mea  hahita 
et  habenda,  ubicnnqne  fuerint.  Et  hoc  tenendum 
pro  me  et  heradibus  meia  affidavi,  et  sigillo  meo 
confinaavi.  Actum  die  Hartia  in  ^timana 
Pasche  hoc  anno  ru-ni  Rwis  predicti  tercio 
[1275]."  r 

The  proved  pedigree  of  the  Ducketts 
begins  with  John  Duket,  who  acquired  the 
manor  of  Grayrigg,  in  Westmoreland,  in  the 
reign  of  Bichard  II.,  through  his  wife, 
Margaret  de  Windsor,  She  was  one  of  the 
three  sisters  and  co-heirs  of  William  Lord 
Windsor,  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  and  the  hus- 
band of  Alice  Perers,  the  "  laidy  of  the  sun," 
who  played  so  conspicuous  a  part  at  Court 
in  the  declining  age  of  King  Edward  UI. 
Lord  Windsor  died  in  1384,  and  is  mis- 
described  in  all  the  Feersffes  as  the  younger 
brother  of  Sir  Miles  Windsor,  of  Stanwell, 
in  Middlesex,  the  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of 
Plymouth.  He  was,  in  reality,  the  head  of 
a  distinct  branch  of  the  Windsors,  which 
sprang  from  Alexander  de  Windsor,  who 
married,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  the 
daughter  of  William  de  Lancaster,  Baron 
of  Kendal,  and  received  with  his  wife  in 
frank  marriage  the  manor  of  Grayrigg.  Dr. 
Bum,  the  historian  of  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland,  was  the  only  writer  who  had 
hitherto  recognised  the  true  descent  of 
Lord  Windsor,  and  identified  him  with 
the  heir  of  Grayrigg;  but  his  proofs  and 
details  are  impenect,  and  in  matters  genea* 
logical,  "he  only  discovers  who  proves." 
Sir  George  Duckett,  therefore,  may  fairly 
claim  the  largest  share  in  the  honour  of  the 
discovery,  for  he  has  worked  out  in  detail 
the  genealogy  of  the  lords  of  Gray- 
rigg, and  more  than  100  pages  of  the 
DucJietiana  are  taken  up  with  the  proofs 
of  the  pedigree  of  Windsor.  If  his  criti- 
cal powers  had  been  equal  to  his  in- 
dustrfr  this  would  have^boen  an  imoortant 
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contribation  to  baronial  genealogy,  for  the 
Windeors  are  one  of  the  most  interesting 
&milies  in  the  earl^  baronage,  and  Bogdale's 
aoconnt  of  them  is  lamentabljr  meagre  and 
inaccurate.  Their  aDoestor,  Walt^  "Fitz- 
Other,  was  one  of  the  greater  Barona  of 
Domesday,  and  held  the  office  of  hereditary 
Constable  of  Windsor  Castle  and  Forest. 
!EQs  barony  consisted  of  twenty  knights'  fees, 
and  suffered  partition  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  I.  between  two  consins,  the  elder  of 
whom  continued  the  line  at  Stanwell,  and 
was  the  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Plymonth. 
Alexander  of  Ghrayrigg  was  a  cadet,  and 
branched  ofE  from  the  main  line  two  genera- 
tions before  the  partition,  for  he  was  evi- 
dently the  nephew  of  Genld  of  Pembroke, 
the  ancestor  of  the  Geraldines,  who  took  so 
prominent  a  part  in  the  conquest  of  Ireland. 
The  Welsh  Castle  of  Manorbeer  formed  part 
of  the  inheritance  of  the  Lords  of  Grayngg, 
and  was  settled  by  Lord  Windsor  on 
his  nephew  hv  deed  of  gift  in  1378.  This 
nejdiew,  hy  the  way,  must  have  been  the 
son  of  a  half'brother,  for  if  the  pedigree 
in  the  Dwhetiana  is  correct,  and  Lord 
Windsor  had  a  brother  John,  who  died 
before  him,  leaving  sons,  it  is  clear  that  his 
sisters  wonld  not  have  been  his  co-heirs  at 
law,  as  we  know  they  were. 

G-rayrigg  was  apportioned  to  Margaret 
Daokett  on  the  partition  of  Lord  Windsor's 
estates  in  1385,  and  remained  with  her 
posterity  for  twdve  generations;  bnt  the 
male  line  became  extinct  in  1695,  when  the 
manor  was  sold  to  the  Lowthers. 

In  the  meanwhile  a  yonnger  branch  of  the 
^nil^  had  established  wemselTesinWiltBhire, 
for  Sir  Lionel  Dnckett,  who  was  a  ne^^ew  of 
the  Sqnire  of  Grayrigg,  and  dakned  relation- 
ship with  Qneen  Catherine  Parr,  made  his 
fortune  in  London  as  a  mercer,  and  was  Lord 
Mayor  in  1572.  He  purchased  the  hundred 
of  Calne,  in  Wiltshire,  which  already  carried 
with  it  a  seat  in  Parliament  for  the  borough, 
and  Stephen  Dnkett,  who  eventually  suc- 
ceeded to  his  ancle's  estates,  was  elected 
M.P.  for  Calne  in  1585.  Hui  descendante 
were  returned  to  Parliament  withont  inter- 
mission from  the  reign  of  Qneen  Klizabeth 
to  ih&t  of  Qeorge  TH.,  when  Thomas 
Dnckett  sold  the  manor  of  Calne  in  1765  to 
Lord  Shelbom,  the  uuseBtot  of  the  Marqness 
of  Lansdown.  All  tiiat  the  bnrgeases  ex- 
pected from  their  representative  in  1754 
waa  a  bnck&ast  every  year,  and  ten  gnineas 
for  wine  to  drink  his  health.  Bat  although 
the  Daoketts  enjoyed  for  nearly  two  hundred 
years  a  safe  seat  in  Parliament  and  a  con- 
siderable estate,  they  were  so  unequal  to 
their  opportunities  that  they  never  achieved 
a  title  of  honour  or  a  place  of  profit  beyond 
a  Commissionership  of  Excise.  Their  chief 
title  to  be  remembered  in  history  is  that 
Geoi^  Dnckefct  (M.P.  1707-27)  is  ridiculed 
in  the  Dundad. 

The  male  line  of  the  Wiltshire  Dncketts 
did  not  long  survive  the  sale  of  the 
borongh,  £ar  the  vendor's  brother,  William 
Daokett,  was  the  last  of  his  race  when 
he  died  in  1780.  What  remained  of 
the  fiunOy  estates  eventually  descended 
to  his  sister's  daughter  Grace,  the  se- 
cond wife  of  George  Jackson,  the  Judge 
Advocate  of  the  Fleet,  who  was  created 
a  baronet  in  1791,  and  assumed  the  name  of 


Dnckett  by  royal  licence  in  1797.    He  had 
been  Secretary  to  the  Navy  Board,  under 
the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  and  retired  from 
office  with  his  patron  in  1779,  when  their 
oondoct  at  the  trials  of  Admiral  Eeppel  and 
PaUisar  was  condemned      a  lesolntioii  of 
the  House  of  Lords.    Sir  Geoi^  Jackson, 
afterwards  Dnckett,  had  no  ancestral  hononra 
of  his  own  to  boast  of,  for  his  father's  pre- 
tensions to  he  related  to  the  Baronets  of 
Hickleton  have  often  been  exposed,  and  his 
mother  was  the  sister  of  Dr.  Joshua  Ward, the 
qnack,  and  of  John  Ward,  of  Hackney,  who 
is  pilloried  by  Pope  in  a  well-known  couplet 
with  the  infamous  Charteris,  Peter  Walter 
the  usurer,   and  the   deviL    It  may  be 
doubted  therefore,  whether  he  would  ap- 
preciate the' genealogical  enthusiasm  of  ms 
grandson,  and  the  fierce  light  of  publicity 
thrown  on  his  antecedents.    The  readers, 
however,  of  the  VucheUcma  will  never  be  a 
formidable  body,  for  it  will  be  found  a  tough 
morsel  by  the  most  robust  genealogical  dt- 
gffltion.   The  value  of  the  book  conaiats  in 
the  mass  of  mnlti&rious  details  which  are 
now  printed  for  the  first  time,  hut  they  are 
arranged  in  so  puzzling  a  &shiou  that  they 
are  unintelligible  to  a  general  reader.  The 
text  is  illustrated  by  voluminous  notes  in 
doable  columns,  which  are  usually  a  dozen 
pages  distant  from  the  text  they  belong  to. 
Notes,  additions  and  correctionB,  supple- 
ments and  appendices,  follow  each  other  in 
bewildering  confusion,  and  the  value  of  a 
copious  index  is  impaired  by  a  double  pagi- 
nation through  an  appendix  of  130  pages. 
The  redeeming  features  of  the  book  are  the 
industry  and  good  faith  displayed  in  tran- 
scribing the  evidences,  whicn  constantly 
enable  an  intelligent  reader  to  correct  the 
anther's  conclusions. 

EdMONP  CfiBBTBK  WaTEBS. 


FOFDtlB  ITALUN  POBIBT. 

Storia  deUa  Poena  Popolare  lialiana.  Di 

E.  Bubieri.  (Firenze.) 
La  Poeaia  Popolare  ItaUana.    Stn^j  di  A. 
.  D'Ancona.  (Livomo.) 

It  was  well  that,  while  Italy  was  still  only 
a  geographical  expression,  care  had  been 
alr^idy  tuun  to  collect  and  preserve  such 
scraps  of  popular  literature — songs,  prove^s, 
and  folklore — as  might  serve  to  illustrate 
the  customs,  character,  and  idiom  of  the 
provinces  now  reorganised  under  one  Go- 
vernment. Increased  facilities  of  commu- 
nication, the  movements  of  troops,  and  the 
advance  of  education,  efihce  surely,  though 
slowly,  local  peculiarities  of  thought  and 
speech.  Italians  will  sing  as  they  have  always 
sung,  but  their  songs  will  no  longer  repre- 
sent as  sharply  as  heretofore  the  genius, 
traditions,  and  dialects  of  the  singers.  A 
battalion  of  Beraaglieri  quartered  in  Palermo 
will  soon  make  their  own  some  oi  the  racy 
Sicilian  proverbs,  and  in  the  rostio  singing- 
matches  will  pit  their  &mon8  ballad  "Donna 
Lomharda  "  against  the  "  Gasn  di  Soiacca  " 
or  "  the  Lamentable  History  of  the  Baroness 
of  Carini  ;  "  while  these  in  turn  will  be  ex- 
changed for  Tuscan  riapeiti  and  Venetian 
quatnuns  by  Sicilian  soldiers  in  northern 
garrisons. 

In  1829  0.  Wolff  published  at  Leipzig  the 


popular  songs  collected  in  Italy  by  his  coun- 
tryman, W.  Muller.  la  18liI-2  appeared 
Tommaseo's  famous  collection;  and  the  work 
was  carried  on,  with  especial  zeal  in  Sicily 
byYigo  and  Pitr6,  nntil,  in  1870,  Proft. 
D*Ancona  and  Oon^taretti  iaaned  the  fiiat 
part  of  tiieir  8<mm  wuZ  Btoria  of  tin  IteUian 
People^  a  work  miioh  continues  to  gathor  in 
a  rich  harvest  from  districts  unvisited  before, 
while  the  scholarship  of  the  editors  affiirda 
an  ample  guarantee  that  the  results  achieved 
by  the  several  collectors  shall  be  presented 
with  uniformity  and  exactness.  And  now 
that  few,  if  any,  provinces  have  been  left 
unexplored,  Prof.  D'Ancona  himself  and 
Signer  Kabieri  begin  the  critical  examina- 
tion of  these  really  vast  stores,  to  see  with 
what  sound  induotions  Italian  history  and 
philology  can  be  enriched  therefrom. 

D'Ancona's  work  is  an  essay  in  twelve 
sections,  from  which  we  miss  at  the  ontset 
both  table  of  contents  and  index.   Tlus  is  a 
serious  loss,  for  the  book  is  baaed  on  a  wider 
range  of  authorities  and  shows  a  more 
scholarly  self-restraint  than  that  of  KnUeri, 
who  in  his  turn  has  copiously  supplemented 
his  knowledge  of  their  printed  literature  vnih 
traitfi  gathered  directly  from  and  amoi^ 
the  country  folk.    The  former  too  is  dis- 
tinctly wise  in  carrying  his  researches  no 
further   hack  than  the   middle   of  the 
thirteenth  century,  when  the  example  of 
Frederick  II.  had  given  an  impulse  to  the 
cultivation  of  vernacular  poetTpr,  and  in 
avoiding  the  precarious  analogies  of  the 
Satumian  songs  of  early  Borne. 

Two  main  points  are  established  and 
abandantly  iUoatrated  by  both  vniiers. 
First,  the  substantial  identity  which  nader- 
lies  the  almost  numberless  varieties  of  the 
popular  songs  of  Italy.  Supposing  eveiy  one 
of  the  fifty-four  groups  of  the  Italian  and 
Gallo-Italic  dialects  to  be  represented  in  a 
general  collection  of  popular  poetry,  and  its 
contents  arranged  under  etUcal  headings, 
there  would  he  found  so  many  types,  eacli 
with  more  or  less  variants,  bnt,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  Sicilian  songs,  none 
would  appeur  entirely  withont  imitations 
in  other  dialects.  At  the  same  time  the 
specimens  from  each  main  division  would 
preserve  their  characteristio  formSj  North 
Italy  showing  a  preferenoe  fat  the  aimple 
quatrain  with  alternate  rhymes,  to  which 
Tuscany  and  Central  Ital^  add  &  ripre»a  or 
refrain  of  two  or  more  hues,  while  the  old 
Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  rarely  departs 
from  the  normal  stanza  of  eight  lines  with 
two  rhymes.  Nor  will  moral  character- 
istics be  £ar  to  seek.  A  certain  laconism  of 
speech  and  sobriety  of  spirit  stamp  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  North  as  plainly  as  strong 
feeling  those  of  Tuscany,  and  a  careless 
gaiety,  emphasised  or  exaggerated  in  Sicily, 
the  songs  of  Southern  Italy. 

Secondly,  the  mutual  indebtedness  of 
popular  and  literary  poetxy.  Just  as  the 
village  poets  never  scrapie  to  adapt  Mkd 
adopt  from  their  learned  brethren  fancies 
and  rhymes  which  harmonise  with  their 
traditional  modes  of  Seeling,  so  too  academic 
laureates,  Poltziano  and  Lorenxo  de'  Medici 
among  them,  have  o^n  consciously  imitated 
the  ritpetti  they  had  heard  in  childhood 
among  their  native  hiUs. 
As  I  have  hinteiTj^hile  the  studoit,  with 
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tba  ohirf  ooQeotioiiB  already  in  hig  hands, 
may  atill  find  new  and  valnable  matter  in 
IVAnoona'a  Bttidj,  Rabieri'a  Btmia  will 
<M<et  a  pleasant  approach  to  the  whole 
anfaject  <sltalian  popular  poetry — a  treasore- 
honse  m  which  anyone  with  the  "  animus 
delidarnm  egene,"  a  passion  for  dainty 
trifles,  will  find  erer-froah  enjoyment. 

G.  DSUTAL  COBHAH. 


IKCU.N  GAZETTEEBS. 

A  Descriptive  and  historical  Account  of  the 
Godavery  Dtstriei  in  the  Pregidency  of 
Madras.  Sj  Henry  Morris,  formerly  of 
the  Hadna  Ciril  Serpice.  (Trubner  & 
Co.) 

Gazetteer  of  the  Bombay  Presidency.  Vol.  II. 

Gujarat:  Sorat  and  Broach.  (Bombay: 

OoTcmment  Central  Press.) 
Chizetteer  ^  J^eore  and  Ooorg.  Mysore. 

Tola.  I.  and  11.   By  LewiB  i^Ge,  Director 

of  Pablio  Xnstmction,  Jijacm  and  Coorg. 

(Bangalore :  Government  Press.) 

The  three  books  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
article  represent  part  of  the  progress  recently 
made  in  the  publication  of  the  Statistical 
Surrey  of  ^dia.    That  great  work,  which 
for  more  than  a  century  had  attracted  the 
fitful  attention  of  the  Indian  Goremment, 
was  at  last  started  npon  a  definite  plan  in 
187h    The  success  of  the  nndertakmg  was 
guaranteed  by^acing  it  under  the  super, 
vision  of  Dr.  W.  W.  Hunter,  the  aocom- 
pUahed  author  of  the  AnntUs  fff  Rural  Bengal, 
who  received  the  oflBcial  title  of  Director- 
General  of  Statistics  to  the  Gt)vernment  of 
India.   To  him  is  dae  the  general  scheme 
of  operationa,  by  means  of  which  alone 
uniformity  of  ezecntion  conld  be  secnred  ; 
and    also    the    stimnlns    of  unwearied 
editorul  control.    Dnring  the  seven  years 
that  have  elapsed  since  1871  much  has  been 
acoomplished.     Dr.    Hunter    has  himelf 
issued  the  Statistical  Account  of  Bengal,  in 
twenty  handsome  Tolumes,  and  the  Provin- 
rial  Account  of  Assam  is  also  finished.  The 
Korth-Wratem  Provinoes,   the  Punjanb, 
Scinde,  and  the  Central  Provinces  have  been 
dealt  with  by  their  several  local  editors. 
From  all  quarters  sufficient  materials  have 
now  been  collected  to  enable  the  editor- 
in-chief  to  set  to  work  on  the  Imperial 
Gazetteer  of  India,  which  has  from  the  first 
been  contemplated  as  the  finid  crown  of  the 
undertaking. 

So  far  as  regards  the  Madras  Presidency, 
each  several  district  has  been  assigned  to  a 
separate  compiler.    About  half-a-dozen  of 
these  "  District  Manuals  "  have  already  ap- 
peared ;  and  in  substance,  though  not  m 
name,  ^e  Account  of  the  Oodavery  District 
by  S£r.   Morris   constitutes  an  addition 
to  the  aeries.    The  Godavery  district,  better 
known  to  Anglo-Indians  by  its  old  name  of 
Bajahmundi^,  occupies  the  delta  of  the 
Godavery  Biver.    It  lies  half  way  down 
the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and 
historically  forms  one  of  the  five  Northern 
Circara,  ceded  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany by  the  Nizam  of   the  Deccan  in 
1766.    The  history  of  British  administra- 
tion in  early  days  cannot  be  contemplated 
with  satis&ctton.    This  tract  was  remote 
Snm  the  seat  of  Government,  and  of  little 


commercial  importanoe  after  tiie  decay  of 
the  weaving  trade.  A  deplorable  attempt 
-tres  made  to  introduce  the  Permanent  Settle- 
ment from  Bengal,  and  mushroom  landlords 
were  created  broadcast  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  a  mistaken  theoty  of  fiscal 
administration.  It  is  on  record  that  the 
prosperity  of  the  district  steadily  declined 
during  the  early  years  of  the  present  century. 
Without  any  diminution  in  area,  the  popu- 
lation decreased  from  738,000  souls'in  1821  to 
533,000  in  1841.  The  price  of  agricultural 
produce  fell,  and  land  went  out  of  oultiva. 
tion.  The  recent  history  of  the  Godavery 
district  supplies  a  very  difi'erent  tale.  By 
the  const^ction  of  an  elaborate  system  of 
irrigatiou  works  the  whole  country  has  been 
turned  into  a  smiling  garden  w&era  tiie  xioe 
harvest  never  fidls ;  and  the  land  tax  has 
been  assessed  on  favourable  terras  with  the 
actual  cultivators  of  the  soil.  By  these 
measures  the  revenue  of  the  district  has 
been  approximately  doubled  within  the  past 
twenty-five  years ;  and  at  the  census  of 
1871  the  total  population  (on  an  enloKfed 
area)  was  found  to  be  1,592,939  souls.  The 
system  of  irrigation  works  referred  to  above 
consists  of  an  anicut  or  dam,  thrown  acrora 
the  main  stream  of  the  Godavery  river, 
from  which  canala^are  led  over  the  plain  of 
the  delta  both  for  irri^tion  and  navigation. 
These  works  were  deigned  and  constructed 
hy  Sir  Arthur  Col^u,  after  t^e  modd  of 
the  old  Hmdu  works  for  watering  tiie  delta 
of  the  Cauvery  river  in  Tanjore  district. 
Mr.  Morris  has  devoted  two  chaptero  of  his 
book  to  the  subject  of  irrigation,  which  has 
a  special  interest  at  the  present  time.  The 
general  character  of  his  method  of  treatment 
is  well  exemplified  in  this  case.  On  the 
one  hand,  he  puts  all  the  facte  before  us 
with  a  superfluity  of  local  knowledge.  The 
engineer's  reports  of  the  undertaking  at  all 
its  stages  are  quoted  at  length.  The  statis- 
tics are  carefully  carried  down  to  the  year 
1853,  and  there  we  are  left.  TVe  have  a 
complete  history  of  the  work,  but  no  sum- 
maty  of  its  results.  From  all  that  ap- 
pears, the  project  may  be  the  "gigantic 
swindle"  whidi  it  hu  been  called  fay  its 
enemies.  The  truth  ia  that  the  Godavery 
anient  is  one  of  the  many  subjects  that 
fdrniah  constant  acrimonious  discussion  to 
Indian  controversialists.  Mr.  Morris's  silence 
on  the  question  of  its  financial  sncoess  faith- 
fully represents  the  negative  verdict  formed 
in  the  official  world.  It  is  universally 
admitted  that  the  irrigation  works  on  the 
Cauvery  are  remunerative.  It  is  almost 
nniverftally  admitted  that  the  Orissa  Canals 
have  proved  a  complete  failure.  The  Goda- 
very and  Kistna  works  occupy  an  inter- 
mediate position  between  these  two  extremes, 
in  their  results  as  well  as  in  geographical 
position.  That  thff^  have  brought  water  to 
many  thousand  acres  and  saved  many  lives 
from  famine,  cannot  be  gainsaid  ;  but  appa- 
rently no  two  authorities  cati  agree  upon  the 
balance-sheet  of  pecuniary  profit  and  loss. 
It  may  be  that  the  expenditure  has  far  ex- 
ceeded the  original  estimates,  and  that  the 
possible  returns  were  greatly  exaggerated  ; 
yet  the  instinct  of  the  peasantry  is  not  at 
fault,  when  they  enshrine  the  name  of  Sir 
Arthur  Cotton  in  their  honsehold  songs. 
The  second  volume  of  the  Bombay  Qwui- 


teer  takes  ns  to  a  very  diffwent  part  of 
India.  The  two  adjoining  districts  of  Sarat 
and  Broach  form  part  of  the  fertile  plain  of 
Gujarat  that  stretches  along  the  western 
shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay.  This  plain  is 
penetrated  by  the  Tapti  and  the  Narbada, 
the  only  two  great  rivers  of  India  that  flow 
towards  the  west ;  but  their  waters  are  com- 
paratively useless  for  irrigation.  Their 
channels,  however,  mark  the  course  taken 
by  the  trade  of  Upper  India  at  the  time 
that  SuTopeans  first  landed  in  the  country, 
when  the  power  of  the  Mogul  was  at  its 
height.  Sarat  city,  situated  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Tapti,  was  long  the  prinoipid  empo- 
rium in  the  East  of  sea-borne  commerce, 
Portugese  and  English  merchants  were 
established  here  in  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  more  than  a  hundred  years 
before  the  foundation  of  Bombay.  Until 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
Surat  retained  its  pre-eminence  as  the  chief 
maritime  port  of  India.  The  population  is 
estimated  on  good  authority  at  half  a  million 
of  souls.  Ships  of  1,000  tons  burthen  used 
to  cross  the  bar,  and  SEkU  up  under  the  walls  of 
the  fort.  Surat  is  still  a  populous  d^,  with 
manufactures  of  cotton-cloth,  silk  brocades, 
and  gold  and  silver  lace ;  but  her  commercial 
prosperity  has  entirely  passed  away.  She 
has  given  a  ttade  name  to  Hke  cotton  of 
Bombay  in  the  Idverpool  market,  but  not  a 
bale  of  cotton  ia  now  sent  to  Busland  from 
her  desoted  wharves.  Her  Dusiuess  is 
limited  to  the  coasting  trade,  and  the  aver- 
ts tonnage  of  the  coasting  vessels  that 
entered  the  port  in  1874-75  was  only  eigh- 
teen tons.  Broach,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Narbada,  has  always  been  a  town  of  second- 
ary importance,  bat  the  adjoining  country  is 
unsurpassed  in  fertility.  Besides  the  ordi- 
nary crops,  it  yields  abnndance  both  ot 
wheat  and  cotton.  The  annual  export  of 
raw  cotton  is  valued  at  considerably  more 
than  a  million  sterling.  The  whole  of  this 
tract  has  recently  witnessed  a  great  advance 
in  material  prosperity.  It  is  traversed  firom 
north  to  south  a  line  of  railway,  oonnect- 
ing  it  directJ.y  with  Bombay.  Machinery 
for  ^ning  cotton  has  been  eatablished 
everywhere.  Two  steam  mills  for  spinning 
and  wearing  have  been  opened  at  Snra^ 
and  two  for  spinnii^  only  at  Broach. 
Among  other  signs  of  progress,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  a  Mahommedan  capitelist 
has  recently  erected  a  steam  paper-mill  at 
Surat.  The  anonymous  compiler  of  the 
volume  before  us,  whom  we  believe  to  be 
Mr,  Campbell,  of  the  Bombay  Civil  Service, 
has  done  fall  justice  to  both  the  historical 
and  the  indastrial  interest  of  his  subject. 
Bombay  has  lagged  behind  the  other  pro- 
vinces of  India  in  the  publication  of  its 
OazetteeTf  but  the  time  spent  in  compiling 
this  elaborate  chronicle  of  past  oommercial 
greatness  and  these  fall  statistics  of  modem 
agricultural  wealth  has  not  been  thrown- 
away. 

The  third  work  on  our  list  completes  in 
two  bulky  volumes  the  description  of  a  com- 
pact native  State  whose  history  is  closely 
interwoven  with  that  of  the  British  Empire 
in  India.  Until  the  rise  of  the  Mahommedan 
usurper,  Hyder  Ali,  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  name  of  the  ki^dom 
of  Mysore  was  scai^^  known,  i  Under 
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Hyder  Ali,  and  "his  more  ferocious  son," 
Tippn  Sultan,  the  territory  of  Mysore  was 
tamed  into  an  armed  camp,  from  whence 
issned  the  troops  tiiat  ravaged  the  Carnatio 
from  sea  to  sea,  and  more  than  once  fought 
on  equal  terms  against  British  generals.  At 
last  Tippn  fell  at  the  storming  of  Seringapa- 
tam,  and  the  heir  of  the  dispossessed  Hindu 
dynasty  led  forth  from  prison  to  occupy 
a  throne.  His  incorrigible  misgovemment 
demanded  the  interrention  of  the  British  in 
1834,  and  the  country  has  since  Continued 
under  our  administration.  But  the  doctrine 
of  annexation  was  not  then  in  vogne.  The 
administrative  independence  of  Mysore  has 
been  carefully  preserved ;  and  when  the 
adopted  son  of  the  late  Rajah  comes  of  age 
in  1880,  it  has  been  decided  that  "the 
^vemment  shall  be  entrusted  to  him,  sub- 
ject to  such  conditioiiB  as  may  be  determined 
at  that  time."  Mr.  Bice's  pages  describe 
Mysore  as  a  prosp^ous  State,  with  an  in- 
creasing population,  a  thriving  f^ricaltare, 
a  growing  trade  with  the  neighbouring 
British  di^'cts,  and  la^  aoonmulationB  in 
the  treasury  derivjed  from  a  regular  sarplns 
of  income  over  expenditure.  Ilnforfcnnately, 
in  the  very  year  of  publication  this  pleasing 
picture  has  been  entirely  reversed.  The 
terrible  famine  of  1877  was  felt  in  Mysore 
with  special  severity.  The  foresight  of  the 
administration  and  the  activity  of  private 
trade  were  alike  unable  to  cope  with  the 
widespread  distress.  It  is  estimated  that 
at  least  oue-fourth  of  the  inhabitants  have 
been  swept  away.  The  snrvivors  are  plunged 
in  poverty,  and  the  exchequer  will  be  bur- 
dened for  years  with  the  heavy  load  of  debt 
incurred  in  relief  operations.  The  history  of 
Mysore  retains  its  attraction,  bat  the  statis- 
tic information  of  two  years  ago  baa  be- 
come entirely  worthless.  Mr.  Bice  has  done 
his  work  so  well  that  we  look  forward  with 
interest  to  the  publication  of  his  promised 
Gazetteer  of  Coorg,  The  noble  race  of 
mountaineers  who  inhabit  that  remote  region 
has  always  attracted  attention.  In  tneir 
physical  appearance,  their  love  of  liberty, 
and  their  traditional  loyalty  to  the  British 
crown,  they  stand  superior  to  any  other 
Indian  tribe.  The  romantic  history  of  their 
chiefs,  the  magnificence  of  the  forest  scenery, 
the  wealth  introdnced  by  coffee  cultivation, 
are  all  subjects  with  which  Mr.  Bice  is  well 
qualified  to  deal.  He  combines  a  compre- 
hensive grasp  of  his  entire  subject  with  the 
faculty  of  lucid  exposition,  and  also  a 
careful  attention  to  details. 

Jas.  S.  Cotton. 
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Salvia    RicJitnond.     In    Three  Volumes. 

(Bentley.) 

TkeNabob.  By  Alphonse Daudet.  Translated 
by  G.  Glavequin.  In  Three  Volumes. 
(Smith,  Elder  &  Co.) 

Browme.  By  C.  W.  Bardsley.  "  Blue  Bell 
Series."    (Marcus  Ward  &  Co.) 

TJie  CossacJis.  By  Count  Leo  Tolstoy. 
Translated  from  the  Russian  by  Eugene 
Schuyler.    (New  York :  Scribner.) 

Salvia  Biehmond  is  by  a  new  writer.  It  is  a 
distressingly  poor  novel.  It  contains  the 
germ  of  a  plot  which  in  good  ground  might 


have  bourgeoned  out  into  a  very  fair  story ; 
and  it  is  written  in  English  which  is  exces- 
sively fluent  and  almost  equally  indiscreet. 
But  it  is  a  distressingly  poor  novel.  Salvia 
Biehmond,  the  heroine,  is  one  of  those  de- 
pressing little  creatures  who  keep  a  diary, 
and  are  explained  to  indignant  readers  by 
means  of  extracts  fi'om  its  pages.  Her 
hnmonr  of  English  is  alternately  skittish 
and  tempestuous,  and  between  these  moods 
one  is  gradually  wrought  from  derision  and 
incredulity  to  impatience  and  wrath.  "Is 
it  worth  while  climbing  up  to  these  heights 
at  all  ? "  she  asks  of  ber  shadow-self. 
"Let  their  cliffs  rather  wrap  themselves  in 
folds  of  hail  and  showery  cloud ;  warm  in 
the  valley,  I  can  scorn  the  wild  turmoil  above 
me ;  I  can  pin  myself  up  to  the  chin  in  a 
blanket,  Euid  I  need  then  no  confidant  [in 
white  linen,  it  is  to  be  presumed  P]  to  tell 
me  how  oo^  and  warm  I  feel.  So,  having 
vented  my  petulance,  ...  let  me  resume 
common  sense."  She  climbs  the  heights,  of 
oourse,  and  ber  climbs  are  not  unprofitable. 
The  first  brings  her  face  to  face  with  a  dead 
man,  the  second  with  a  living  lover.  By 
both  of  these  there  hangs  a  tale.  Salvia's 
eloqumce  drenches  the  pair  <^  them,  and 
they  are  made  immortal  in  tall  talk.  The 
lover  is  naturally  enough  a  man  of  letters. 
He  writes  epistles  of  twenty  or  thirty  pf^es 
apiece  to  his  literary  friends,  in  which  he 
does  for  Salvia  as  much  as  Salvia  in  her 
journal  does  for  bim.  The  impression  pro- 
duced upon  the  reader  by  this  misguided 
pair  is  akin  to  that  produced  on  the  Count 
Clandio  (is  it  P)  by  the  happiness  of  Bene- 
dick and  Beatrice.  He  is  assured  that  once 
maxried  they  would  talk  themselves  mad  in 
a  month,  and  is  anxious  that  the  ceremony 
take  plaice  wiUiont  delay.  But  &te  runs 
counter  to  the  scheme.  The  author  of 
Salvia'  Biohmond  extemporises  a  fearful 
railway  accident  to  break  the  ice  between 
his  hero  and  heroine ;  to  introduce  a  little 
excitement  he  is  &in  to  fall  back  on  our  old 
friend  the  anonymous  letter,  which  shows,  I 
think,  a  really  pitiable  poverty  of  imagina- 
tion in  him.  The  male  turtle  receives  this 
letter,  and  at  once  goes  mad.  He  writes  off 
at  once  to  Salvia : — 

"  Yon  are  beautiful,"  he  saya,  "  but  you  tread  a 
man's  heart  id  fragments,  as  if,"  &c.,  &o,  "  I 
know  everything.  /  could  not  oak  my  aunt  to  re- 
ceive you,  and,  therefore,  we  must  meet  do  more. 
I  know  that  you  have  despised  me,"  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 
"  I  know  that  vou  have  been  laughing  at  me  in 
your  sleeve  all  this  while.  Yet  I  loved  you  for  all 
IhRt.  Now  you  will  laugh  at  me  agun,  and 
louder.   I  heed  not  FareweU." 

And  after  tbis  remarkable  work  (that  refer- 
ence to  my  aunt  suggests,  by  the  way,  a 
certain  pleasing  habit  of  Mr.  Mark  Twain), 
he  goes  and  engages  him  to  Another.  Every- 
thing is  made  right  in  the  end,  of  course,  and 
Salvia  and  Richard  are  allowed  to  marry. 
But  not,  I  am  afraid,  before  their  common 
author  has  proved  to  everybody's  satisfaction 
that  his  merits. as  an  observer  and  creator  of 
character  are  not  extraordinary.  There 
are  other  puppets  than  these  two,  but 
they  are  none  of  them  any  more  than  pup. 
pets  ;  their  demeanour  is  strictly  conventional 
when  it  is  not  utterly  impossible ;  and  their 
dialect  Seems  closely  modelled  on  that  of 
Salvia  and  her  beloved.    There  is,  it  should 


be  added,  a  great  deal  in  the  book  of  what, 
it  is  opined,  must  pass  for  irony,  and  a  great 
deal  of  what  seems  to  be  intended  for  psych- 
ology, together  with  muohfine,  very  fine,  writ* 
ing  and  not  a  little  innocent  Tnlguity.  Hap- 
pier instants  here  and  there  would  almost  lead 
one  to  hope  that  the  anonym  responmble  for 
Salvia  Richmond  might  pOBBiblj  produce 
some  better  thing.  But  these  are  so  brief 
and  far  between,  and  the  book,  when  re- 
garded as  a  whole,  is  so  nnoomptQmisuigly 
bad,  that  the  hope  expires  at  onoe.  Brum  a 
combination  of  hoydenism  and  intellect  as 
Salvia,  indeed,  were  enough  to  damn  the 
best  of  novels.  Could  she  by  any  possibility 
have  been  mixed  up  witb  the  loves  of 
Richard  and  Lucy  Desborougb,  then  Bush€ard 
Feverel  itself  had  been  intolerable. 

M.  Alphonse  Dandet  is  not,  perhaps,  a 
great  novelist ;  but  assuredly  he  is  an  intel- 
ligent man.    Thrice  in  suocesnon  baa  be 
tonched  his  public,  and  touched  them  b.ome. 
In  Promont  Jeune  he  gave  them  bis  master- 
piece; a  book  of  extreme  cleTwness,  tho- 
roughly well-written,  replete  with  the  scabrous 
interest  that  Frenchmen  love,  and  miaerable 
enough  in  ending  to  x>ftSB  for  a  kind  of 
morality.   People  read  /oeik  in  large  num- 
bers, because  they  had  read  Fromoni  Jeume  \ 
but  Jack  was  longsome,  was  dull,  was  nn- 
necessarUy  cruel,  and  perhaps  M.  Daudet' s 
'  next  book  would  have  fared  but  ill  had  not 
M.  Daudet  been  the  intelligent  man  he  is. 
With  Le  Nabah  he  achieved  a  splendid 
success.    The  book  was  admirably  written, 
of  coarse,  and  it  contained,  in  the  excellent 
Fassajon,  perhaps  the  best  piece  of  work  in 
character  that  M.  Daudet  has  ever  done.  Bat 
it  had  other  attractions  than  these;  its 
personages  were  all  familiar  to  the  scandal- 
mongers of  France.   Paris  had  seen  and 
known  them  all.   Was  not  Dr.  Jenkins  at 
once  identified  ?    Did  not  everyone  remem- 
ber the  originals  of  Jansonlet  and  F^'cia 
Ruys?    Had  not  be  who  stood  for  Mora 
been  virtually  ruler  of  France  ?  'Was  nob 
Cardailhac  absnrd  enough  to  write  lettero  to 
various  prints  in  denial  of  his  presentment  ? 
Everyone  knew  that  De  G6ry  was  sketched 
in  for  the  author  himself,  and  that  that 
gentleman  had  been  attached  to  Momy's 
cabinet,  and  was  a  very  mine  of  Bccret  in- 
formation.   The  novel,  then,  had  readers  fay 
the  thousand.    M.  Daudet  touched  at  two 
sections  of  the  public,  and  left  bis  mark 
on  either,    M.  Joyense  and  his  daughters 
were  for  the  virtnons;  Mora,  and  Jenkins, 
and    Monpavon    were    for    those  who 
liked  cakes  and  ale.    A  h^joer,  a  mors 
artftJ    piece  of   eclecticism    was  never 
seen.    Le  Nabob  is  one  of  the  books 
of  the  year.  It  deserves,  I  think,  its  success. 
I  should  hardly  care  to  read  it  Bagein ;  but 
if  I  had  to  take  my  choice  of  M.  Dandet 
and  his  spirited  attempts  at  Dickens  and 
Balzac,  and  the  pedantic   filthinesa  and 
clumsy  exqniaiteness  of  M.  Zola,  1  sboald 
not  be  long  in  coming  to  a  decision.  That 
ib  was  wise,  however,  to  take  such  a  book  as 
Le  Nabob  for  translation  into  English  I  do 
not  believe.    Translations  from  the  French 
arc  rarely  necessary,  and  still  more  rarely 
are  they  profitable.    Those  who  care  to  read 
M.  Daudet  at  all  are  precisely  those  who 
will  elect  to  read  him  in  his  own  tongue. 
For  those  who  do  not  it  seems  hardly 
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practical  to  make  a  taranslation.    This,  for 
the  rest,  is  no  easy  matter.  Alphonse 
Daudet  writes  a  French  of  his  own :  com- 
plex,  higblj  wronght,  picked,  ambitions, 
deliberate:  and  the  translator  who  might 
adeqnatelj  render  bis  work  would  certainly 
hare  something  better  to  do.  Mr.  Clarequin 
has  done  his  best,  bnt  that  best  is  not  very 
good.     In  his  hands  Le  Ndbah  becomes 
a  sort  of  half-bred  thing,  neither  French  nor 
lEngViBh,  partaking  of  tiie  worst  qualities  of 
either  tongne  and  happy  in  the  beat  of 
neither.    'With  (KUicisms  his  pages  abound 
as  Yallombrosa  with  strown  leaves,  and  he 
is  seldom  as  able  as  might  be  wished  in 
his    choice   of  equivalents  for  Dandet's 
precious  phrases.    Saoh  Englishmen  and 
women,  however,  as  cannot  read  Le  NabeA, 
and  wonid  yet  be  glad  to  know  something 
abont  it,  will  probably  foe  gratefnl  for  The 
Nabob  to  Mr.  Claveqoin.    It  is  a  pity,  by 
the  way,  that  that  gentleman  did  not  leave 
Monpavon's  annonncement  to  the  dying 
Mora  as  he  found  it.    "  It's  all  np  with  you, 
my  poor  Auguste,"  is  hardly  a  sofiScient 
ceodeiinj^  of  tiie  original  phrase. 

Browme,  the  new  volume  of  the  pretty 
Bine  BeU  Series,"  is  a  pleasant  little  book 
in  its  way.   Many  boys  will  love  it,  for 
tSiere  is  a  big  tntor  in  it  who  does  astonish- 
ing feats  at  wicket  and  in  the  water,  and 
there  are  boys  in  it  who  behave  themselves 
with  much  wit  and  a  great  deal  of  hnmonr ; 
and  most  girls  will  like  it,  also  for  the  big 
tutor's  sake^  and  with  special  reference  to 
the  passion  with  which  he  inspires  the 
heroines.   The  novelette  is  briskly  written, 
is  not  innocent  of  slan^,  is  somewhat  be- 
danbed  with  gnsh,  and  is  withal  quite 
br^htandnadable.  Tom  Singleton's  "  Poor 
Brownie ! "  seems  to  the  present  writer  a 
really  good  dramatic  utterance. 

Count  Leo  Tolstoy  is  evidently  a  man 
«f  genius,  for  his  Coesacks  takes  one 
straight  into  another  world.  It  is  more  or 
less  clumsily  Englished  by  Mr.  Eugene 
Schuyler,  bnt  even  in  its  nncoath  garb,  and 
smelling,  as  it  does,  of  the  translator's  lamp, 
it  appeals  to  the  artistic  sense  with  the  force 
and  directness  of  good  things.  At  first,  and 
ere  one  has  quite  mastered  the  Cossack 
dialect,  it  is  all  so  strange  and  far  away  that 
one  can  hardly  grasp  its  intention.  After- 
wards,  however,  when  one  has  listened  for 
awhile  to  Lnlashka  and  Uncle  Eroshka  and 
IffariaTika,  its  charm  grows  curiously  pro. 
nonnoed.  One  returns  to  it  again  and 
a^ain.  It  is  scarce  a  story,  for  plot  it  has 
not  got.  A  sentimental  young  Kusaian 
volunteers  for  the  Oaucaaus,  is  quartered  in 
a  Cossack  vilWe,  and  falls  in  love  with  his 
landlord's  daughter.  There  is  no  more  than 
that  in  it  of  narrative,  and  yet  the  last  page 
arrives  most  unwelcome.  For  as  a  psycho< 
logical  study,  as  a  sketch  of  life  and 
character  and  scenery,  The  Cossacks  is 
of  high  excellence.  Marianka  and  Olenin 
are  each  of  them  so  completely  apprehended 
and  conveyed  as  to  be  qnite  actual ;  the 
drama  of  their  love  affects  ns  as  would  that 
of  a  living  man  and  woman.  Of  scarce  less 
noellence  are  the  figures  of  Lnlashka,  the 
betrothed  of  Marianka,  and  of  TTncle  Erosh- 
ka, the  Cossack  of  the  old  school,  who  are 
^ated  in  with  such  breadth  and  vigour  as 
not  iu&eqnently  recall  the  better  manner  of 


Walter  Scott.  Mr.  Schuyler  says  that 
Turg^nieff  once  told  him  that  he  thought 
The  Cossacks  the  best  thing  in  Bussian. 
Setting  aside  some  half-dozen  of  his  own 
works,  it  seems  not  at  all  impossible  that  the 
great  novelist,  who  knows  of  course  what  he 
is  talking  about,  is  right. 

W.  E.  Hbslkt. 


UBCXtXAITBOirS  TOETBT. 


Jntar  and  Zara,  an  Eautem  Jtomance ;  Init/ail, 
and  other  Poems,  Meditativt  and  Lyrical;  The  Fall 
of  Sora :  The  Search  after  H-oserpme,  and  other 
Poems,  Meditative  and  Lyrical.  By  Aubrej  de 
Yere.  (H.  3.  Kiuf;  and  Oo.)  These  two  volumes 
"  comprise,  in  a  corrected  form,  the  authu's  secular 
poetn'  previous  to  the  Leffmds  €f  St.  Patrick 
(1872),  t<^ther  with  many  poems  composed  before 
that  date,  though  not  publifihed.  1^  xeligioua 
poems  will  he  collected  later  in  a  separate  volume." 
Mr.  de  Vere  is  not  now  a  candidate  for  a  place  of 
poetical  honour ;  no  living  writer  is  more  certainly 
iQ  posseesion  of  his  own  place,  which  is  high, 
though  not  the  highest.  Like  one  of  his  early 
masters,'  Wordsworth,  he  writes  unequally,  but 
in  almost  ever^  department  of  poetry  he  has 
written  something  which  possesses  distinction. 
What  is  chiefty  noteworthy  about  the  present 
collected  edition,  is  first,  that  in  it  Inisfail 
reappears  in  a  revised  and  enlarged  form  ; 
and,  secondly,  that  the  edition  contains  one  new 
poem,  importent  both  by  virtue  of  its  heauty 
and  its  size,  AtUot  and  Zara.  Inisfail^  the 
author  writes,  "may  be  regarded  as  a  national 
chronicle  in  a  poetic  form.  Its  aim  is  to  embody 
the  etsenea  of  a  notionls  histcHT— a  theme,  I  heUeve, 
ori^nal  in  poetry."  A  reo^  who  is  not  Irish 
con  Bee  that  this  imaginative  chronide  contains 
several  poems  of  much  beauty,  hat,  perhape  for  the 
precise  reason  that  it  is  truthful,  he  finds  it  diffi- 
cult to  go  along  with  it  and  to  mah»  it  his  own  as 
a  whole.  Antar  and  Zara  happens  to  have  a 
special  appropriatenees  to  the  present  time.  Its 
subject  calls  attention  to  the  persecution  of  the 
Moronites  and  Melchites  by  the  Turks  in  1860^ 
moesacres  in  which  about  12,000  victiuls  of  Turkish 
cruelty  are  said  to  have  perished.  The  Melchites, 
now  Christian,  were  of  Arab  origin,  and  thus  Mr. 
de  Yere's  Eastern  Romance,  a  poem  of  love,  pre- 
sents lis  with  a  peculiar  type  of  love-poetry, 
Oriental,  bat  lifted  oat  of  voIaptaoasDess  into 
Ohristiou  ideality.  The  form  of  uie  poam  is  sin- 
gular; the  narrative  is  made  to  disclose  itself 
through  groups  of  lyrics,  imaged  uttexances  of 
the  hero  and  the  heroine  of  the  tale.  tir.  de 
Vere's  workmanship  is  of  rare  finish,  and  his  style 
of  a  heightened  purity.  The  following  may 
serve  as  sample : — 

"  Seest  thon,  0  Maid !  some  st^r  by  us  ansMQ, 
Euried  from  us  in  depths  of  starless  space? 
Koow'st  thou  some  joj  of  lesser  jo^s  the  queea 
That  lights  so  sweet  a  mystery  lo  tby  face? 

That  face  is  as  the  face  of  them  that  bosk 
Id  some  great  Tidings,  or  the  face  of  one 

Who  late  hath  set  bis  hand  upOQ  some  task 
By  God  ordained,  that  shall  for  Qoi  be  done. 

That  light  is  as  the  light  of  them  who  bent — 
That  shepherd  choir — above  the  Babe  uew  born : 

Upward  from  Him  thy  day  is  ever  sent, 

A  lifelong  kindliDg  of  the  Bethlehem  morn," 

Antar  and  Zara  are  united  not  only  h^  devotion 
to  one  another,  but  by  a  common  patriotism  and 
religion.  It  is  perhaps  as  so  united  that  they  ore 
"  the  only  true  lovers."'  And  certainly  this  ideal 
of  human  love  presents  a  happy  contrast  to  the 
animal  ideal  of  tne  poetry  of  revived  Paganism. 
Perhaps  to  mc^  Mr.  de  Yere's  ideal  of  a  quite 
robust  kind,  more  of  human  nature's  daily  food — 
plain  and  substantial — should  enter  loto  it. 

The  Souse  of  Ravendmrff.  By  the  Hon.  Roden 
Noel.  (Doldy,  labiater  and  Oo.)  The  idea  on 
which  this  dramatic  poem  is  founded  is  that  of 


the  inheritance  of  evil  irom  father  to  son,  and  the 
final  working  out  of  the  evil  strain.  Thus  it  pre- 
sents the  lives  of  two  generations,  and  possesses 
unity  only  through  a  central  conceptaon,  and 
through  the  transmitted  tendency  to  evil,  hut  not 
through  either  the  action  or  the  persons  of  the 
poem.  Sigismund,  the  chief  figure  in  the  first 
bslf  of  the  book,  is  desoibed  Taj  the  author  aa  a 
kind  of  philosophical  Tannhauser,  whose  tluory 
permits  him  to  try  to  live  at  once  for  evil  and  for 
good.  The  purity  and  love  of  his  English  home 
are  contrasted  with  his  life  of  obscure  and  extra- 
vagant crime  in  Germany.  After  death  his 
phantom  watches  with  agosy  the  inherited  seeds 
of  evil  developing  themselves  in  his  beloved  son. 
But  in  the  end  the  Pope's  rod  buds  for  our  Tann- 
hauser ;  his  son  is  saved  so  as  by  fire ;  his  grand- 
child sleeps  in  his  cradle  in  the  purity  of  baby 
sleep  j  the  afilicted  ghost  fades  into  the  light  oV 
morning,  and  a  rosy  ray  tinges  tiie  tower  in  which 
sleeps  me  babe  of  better  promise.  Dealing  with 
so  deep  and  great  a  theme  the  poem  can  nardly 
be  called  a  success,  for  the  execution  is  not 
adequate  to  the  idea ;  but  it  is  certainly  a  poem 
which  contuns  matter  that  is  interestiDg  and 
suggestive,  and  there  will  he  found  in  it  some 
passages  of  striking  beauty. 

Essex;  A  Play.  By  D.  Charles  D.  Campbell. 
(Williams  and  Norgate.)  .EJwar  is  a  poem  which 
well  deserves  the  attention  of  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  drama  of  the  present  time.  It  possesses 
qualities  essentially  of  a  dramatic  kind.  It  is  not  a 
dramatic  poem,  bat  a  drama.  The  characters  do  not 
speak  because  Mr.  Campbell  has  some  speculations 
of  his  owu  to  put  forward,  nor  because  he  has  a 
store  of  pretty  imagery  and  highly-coloured  lan- 
guage with  which  to  weave  verses ;  they  speak 
because  tber  are  living,  moving,  acting  men  and 
women.  The  characters  are  strongly  conceiTOd ; 
tiie  action  progresses  without  jerks ;  the  speeches 
(and  this  is  an  essential  matter)  are  them- 
selves deeds  —  deeds  and  not  speculations  nor 
posies.  The  chivalrous  generous  Enex  lack- 
ing in  worldly  wisdom,  his  loyal  beautiful  wife, 
Cobham,  the  Mochiavel  of  Elizabethan  statesman- 
ship, and  Bacon,  half-hearted  Mend,  half-hearted 
egoist,  are  better  than  "  studies,"  they  are  real 
persons.  For  the  precise  reason  that  this  drama 
IS  dramatic,  it  will  hardly  move  readers  who  care 
little  for  dramatic  qualities  in  a  poem ;  and  for  the 
same  reason  it  refuses  properly  to  exhibit  itself  by 
extracts.  We  shall  look  vrith  interest  for  Mr. 
Campbell's  next  play. 

The  Earlier  Poems  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Broum- 
mg,  1826-1833.  (B.  Robson.)  Elizabeth  Bar- 
rett's first  volume  of  verse,  An  Essay  on  Mind,  and 
otha-  Poems,  whs  published  in  her  seventeenth 
year ;  her  second  volume,  Prometheus  Bound,  and 
Misoeilaneous  Poems,  appeared  seven  years  later. 
The  translation  from  Aeschylus  was  re-written, 
and  in  its  second  form  is  retained  among  Mrs. 
Browning's  collected  works.  The  present  publi- 
cation is  a  reprint  of  the  1820  volume,  together 
with  the  misoeilaneous  poems  (hut  not  the  Pro- 
metheus) of  1833.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  re-iBsue  of  her  girlish  eradities  would  not 
have  been  authorised  by  Mrs.  Browning  hetsdf. 
We  do  not,  however,  propose  to  discuss  here  the 
difficult  question  m  literary  moralitv,  "  How  far 
should  the  wishes  of  a  writer  for  oblivion,  with 
reference  to  part  of  the  work  he  has  pivon  to  the 
worid,  be  regarded?  "  There  is  certainly  nothing 
in  this  volume  which  is  other  than  honourable  to 
the  writer.  The  Emay  on  Mind  has,  indeed, 
little  literary  or  philosophic  value ;  but  it  reveals 
an  intellect  and  imagination  laying  the  basis  of 
future  greatness,  and  unformed  as  yet  partly 
because  the  materials  for  future  structure  were  so 
various  and  extensive.  From  a  biographical  point 
of  view  the  poem  is  of  some  real  importance, 
and  it  is  particularly  interesting  to  observe  how 
the  writer's  freedom  as  a  creator  in  verse  grew 
out  of  Uie  somewhat  form^  regolari^  of  her 
earliest  manner.   The  wonderful  range  of  reading 
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in  philoeophy  and  literatore^  the  bnadtli  of 
various  interesta  displaTed,  connect  the  Esam  on 
Mind  with  its  authoria  Babseq|iieDt  works.  Such 
apauB^aa  thefollowhig  has,  it  may  be  snmuBed, 
a  certain  autoHogiaphiou  nloe: — 
*■  Oh  I  Iraats  there,  Hedr'n !  a  heart  of  honuui  frame, 
Whose  poises  throb  not  at  some  kiodling  aameP 
Some  Bound,  -which  brings  high  mosingB  in  ita 
track. 

Or  calls,  perchance,  the  da^s  of  ehildhood  back, 
Iq  ita  dear  echo— when,  without  a  ligh, 
Swift  hoop  and  hounding  ball  were  Ant  laid  by. 
To  daip  m  jor,  firom  8(£oolroom  tyrant  free. 
The  elusio  Tdnme  on  the  little  knee, 
And  con  sweet  sounds  of  dearest  minstrelsy, 
Oi-  words  of  sterner  lore ;  the  ^oang  brow  fraught 
IVith  a  calm  brightness  which  might  mimic  thoo^t, 
L^ant  on  the  boyish  hand — as,  all  the  while, 
A  haIf-heaT«d  sigh,  or  aye  th*  unconsdoQS  smile 
Would  tell  how  ff  er  that  page  the  soul  was  Roving, 
In  an  intenial  transport,  past  the  knowing. 
The  poems  of  1833  exhilat  naturally  a  atriMn^ 
advance  on  those  of  the  earlier  volume;  and  of 
these  1833  poema  a  lew,  perhaps,  as  well  deserre 
to  be  indnded  in  editiona  of  Aba.  Browning*8 
complete  works  as  Borne  of  tiiose  to  which  ane 
herself  thonght  fit  to  give  a  place. 

Toetryfar  ChUdran.  By  Oharlee  and  Mary 
I^mh.  To  which  are  added  Prince  Dorus,  and 
some  uncollected  poems  by  Charles  Lamb.  Edited 
by  Bichard  Heme  Sliepherd.  (Ohatto  and  Win- 
doa^  fWiiona  hare  so  chanKod  in  children's 
books  that  if  Oharlaa  and  Mary  Lamb's  poems  for 
children  were  now  published  they  would  budlj 
find  man^  readers,  nowadays  our  ideal  book  for 
children  is  one  of  inspired  or  ingenious  Donsenee 
without  a  moral ;  Lewis  Oarroll  is  our  master. 
"When  William  Godwin  established  his  Juvenile 
Library  some  sense  and  some  ethical  instruction 
were  looked  for  as  proper  ingredients  in  the  in- 
tellectual food  for  infants.  To  say  the  truth,  many 
of  these  poems  are  worthless  ior  child  and  for 
grown  person.  Their  morality,  however,  ia,  as  the 
Editor  notes,  freer  and  more  •  genial  thaoi  that  of 
several  admired  writers  for  children  of  former 
generations  ;  freer,  more  genial,  more  tempered  by 
reason  and  imagination  than  the  morality  of  Watts 
or  of  the  Taylors  of  Ongar.  After  disappearance 
for  half  a  century,  by  a  fortunate  chance  a  copy  of 
the  two  tiny  volumes  which  contuu  these  poems, 
purchased  m  England  in  1666,  came  to  light  at 
Adelaide  in  South  Australia,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  tiie  Hod.  W.  Sandover.  Upwards  of 
dghty  poems,  of  which  a  third  are  by  our  moat 
exquisite  humooriat  of  this  century,  formed  a 
find  over  which  extravagant  rejoicing  was  not 
unnatural.  Mr.  Shephc^  has  tried,  and  we 
think  with  marked  success,  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  work  of  Charles  Lamb  and  that  of 
his  sister.  Wiio  can  doubt  the  authorship  of 
the  following — which,  it  may  be  remarked,  like 
several  of  the  best  of  Charles  Lamb's  poems  in 
this  volume,  contains  touches  of  feeling  hardly 
within  the  reach  of  a  child  ? — 

"  A  obild's  a  pUythiog  for  an  hour; 

Its  pretty  tncks  we  try 
for  that  or  for  a  longer  space ; 

Then  tire  and  lay  it  by. 

Bat  I  knew  one  that  to  itself 

All  seasmia  ooold  control ; 
That  would  have  nocked  the  aenae  of  pain 

Oat  of  a  grieved  soal. 

Thou  stranler  into  loving  arms, 

Young  climber  up  of  kneeo. 
When  I  foz^t  thy  thoosand  waya, 

Then  life  and  all  shall  oeaae.'' 

The  charming  verses,  "  The  New-born  Infhnt," 
are  also  ^  Charlea :  and  we  have  little  doubt  so 
is  also  "  The  First  Tooth,"  although  Mr.  Shepherd 
M[KureDtly  assigns  it  to  Mary.  The  fairy  tale, 
Prince  Itontt,  by  Charles  Lamb,  formed  a 
separate  diminutive  volume  of  Godwin's  Juvenile 
Lft  irary.  The  miscellaneous  poems  contain  one 
on  Oowper's  recovery  from  ilhiess,  and  one  ad- 
dreased  to  Sara  and  S.  T.  0.  This  very  interest- 


ing  rewint  onjg^t,  for  the  aake  of  a  fewpieoea 
which  it  containi^  to  be  in  the  hand*  of  aU  lovers 
of  Oharlea  LamK 

A  Fi&ton  of  Sell:  the  In/emo  of  Dante 
tranalated  into  English  Tierce  Rhyme,  with  an 
IntxodaetoET  Eeaay  on  Dante  and  his  Tranalatore. 
By  Oharlea  Tomlinaon,  F.R.S.  (L.  W.  FUtridge 
and  Co.)  Perhaps  no  translation  of  Dante  into 
rhymed  English  verae  ia  so  nearly  a  word  for 
word  rendering  of  the  original  as  this.  Making 
allowance  for  the  great  difficulty  of  the  form, 
terKt  rima,  conaiderable  praise  is  duo  to  a  piece  of 
work  so  cam uL  But  exact  translation  into  verse  ia 
umply  impossible.  Hardly  less  important  than 
the  meaning  of  words  ia  their  position  in  the  line 
and  with  reference  to  one  anothw ;  hardly  lesa  im- 
portant than  this  is  the  distribution  of  pauses.  As 
soon  as  the  transUtor  has  attained  word  for  word 
exactness,  let  him  then  attempt  to  distribute  his 
words  and  pauses  as  they  are  in  the  original ; 
untU  this  is  done,  nothing  is  done — that  is,  nothing 
irom  the  point  of  view  of  exact  transcription. 
And  to  do  this,  even  to  approach  this,  ia  a  feat 
beyond  Uie  power  of  man.  As  a  test-pasaage  of 
the  translation  we  may  quote  the  story  of 
Ftanoeaca. 

"Andahetoma:  'No  greater  grief  we  heed, 

Tlan  to  be  minded  of  the  happy  time 

lo  misery ;  and  sach  thy  Teacher's  creed. 
Bat  if  to  know  our  love's  root  in  its  prime 

The  wish  so  strong  a  hold  on  thee  doth  take. 

Like  one  who  weeps  and  speaks  I'll  do  like  hhn. 
We  read  one  day,  for  delectation's  sake, 

Of  Lancelot,  how  love  did  lum  compel. 

Alone  were  we ;  nought  made  suspicion  wake. 
Fall  many  a  time  that  reading  did  Impel 

Our  eyes  to  meet,  and  paled  each  lace  the  wlule ; 

What  conquered  as  one  point  alone  can  tell. 
When  we  were  reading  of  the  longed-for  smile 

Which  such  a  noble  lover  kissed  of  yore, 

This  one,  who  ncTer  from  me  is  separable. 
Kissed  me  upon  the  mouth  tzembling  all  o'er: 

Oaleotto  vaa  ^  book  and  he  who  writ.' 
And  all  the  while  one  s^nrit  ottered  it, 

The  other  wept,  aad  pity  did  so  plead, 

I  &inted  qoite  as  in  a  dying  fit. 
And  fell,  BB  &ll8  a  body  uiat  is  dead." 

The  Trum^ter  of  SaUeingen :  a  Song  from  the 
Upper  Shine.  By  Joseph  Victor  von  Scheffel. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  Mrs.  Francis 
Brtinnow.  (Chapman  and  HaU.)  SchefTel's  Dei' 
Trompeter  is  the  most  popular  of  recent  German 
poems.  Publiahed  in  1854,  it  took  nine  years  to 
attain  a  third  edition ;  but  by  1876  1^  editiona 
had  reached  the  amazing  number  of  ffiFty.  The 
poetry  of  Scheffel  presenta  a  striking  contrast  to 
that  of  his  remarkable  contemporary,  the  Austrian 
poet  Hamerling.  The  author  of  AJmeoer  in  Rom 
IS  a  professed  pessimist,  who  complains  of  Scho- 
penlmner  only  that  he  has  not  gone  ihr  enough : 
under  the  brilliant  colour  and  the  turmoil  of  life 
in  his  poems  lie  vacancy  and  darkness.  ScheSel 
overflows  with  heartiness,  energy,  and  humour. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  a  poem  posseasing  so  many 
admirable  popular  qualities  as  her  Trompeter  von 
SSkkingen  should  have  so  taken  the  taste  of  Ger- 
many. English  readers  who  cannot  make  ac- 
quaintance with  the  original  will  find  a  rendering 
substantially  sound  and  right  in  Mrs.  Britnnowa 
book.  The  metre  adopted  la  naturally  that  of  the 
original.  It  is  not  a  metre  iriiieh  admits  of  high 
rhythmical  qualitiee;  ita  &cilelilt  is  weariaome 
in  a  poem  oi  length,  and  the  trandator  does  not 
always  aneeeed  in  making  thebeatof  it.  The  merits 
of  the  original,  however,  are  not  chaim  and  curious 
grace^  but  vigour,  life,  pUy,  bn»d  character- 
drawing,  and  a  good  stray,  and  these  are  not  lost. 
The  present  translation  is  authorised  by  the  poet. 
It  will  introduce  to  some  English  readers  pleasant 
aoquuntancea— the  old  Baron ;  his  fair  daughter 
Margaret;  Werner,  the  amorous  ei-law-atudent 
and  present  trumpet-blower ;  and  hiat,  not  least, 
the  Btately  tomr-cat  Hlddigeigei< 

i\w<tcal  JZomimu  md  Lettert  e^  the  late  Sev, 
I%oma»  Wh^ehead,  With  a  Pte&ce  1^ 


the  Daam  of  Cheater.  (DaMy,  labiater  and  Co.) 
The  Bev.  T.  Whitehead  was  a  Fellow  of  St.  John'a 
Ooll^,  Oamlmdge;  inspired  by  the  misaionary 
spirit,  he  joined  Bishop  Selwyn  in  his  New  Zealand, 
work,  in  the  year  1843,  and  in  New  Zealand  in 
1843  he  died  of  consumption.  His  poems,  of 
which  the  present  is  the  second  edition,  are  chiefly 
relij^ouB.  It  could  not  bat  be  tliat  tiioae  who 
knew  Mr.  Whytehead  should  wish  to  poaaeas  a 
memorial  of  one  whose  nature  was  so  enga^^ng  and 
beautiful ;  but  the  hurrying  world  will  hardly 
pause  in  its  toil  or  its  pleasure  to  look  back  at  a 
figure  graceful  and  attractive  but  not  great^  and 
now  distant  a  generation  hence. 

lone :  a  Poem  in  Four  Partt.  Bythe  Author  of 
"  Shadows  of  Comii^  Events."  (U.  S.  King  and 
Co.)  The  great  emgma  of  human  life  and  ita 
sorrow  which,  the  author  tells  us,  is  to  be  solved, 
if  at  all,  by  a  poet,  does  not  seem  in  any  degree- 
simplified  by  our  perusal  of  lont.  It  ia  a  poem  izk 
Spenaerian  atanias  wluch  might  liava  fcaao  written 
by  an  imitator  of  X&eifewtt^ZiIam.  The  story 
isoutoftime  and  space;  a  eagetoiiM  akiux,  i» 
father  of  the  beaatifol  tone ;  Harold  ia  aaved  ttom, 
deatii  in  battle  by  her  care,  and  loves  and  weda 
her ;  they  travel  ioyously  from  land  to  land.  But 
Isabelf  a  former  love  of  Harold,  now  wedded  for 
gold  and  wretched,  cherishes  revenge,  and  the 
auger  intended  for  her  ftlse  lover  finds  its  sheath 
in  Tone's  bosom.  All  this  is  told  in  verae  in  many 
passages  possessing  a  vague  beau^,  bat  deficient 
in  concentration,  and  wnich  therefore  puts  the 
goodwill  of  the  reader  to  a  test  only  not  too  severe 
because  the  length  of  lone  is  not  great. 

At  the  Court  of  King  Edwin ;  a  Drama.  By 
William  Leighton,  jun.  (Philadelphia :  Uppin- 
cott  and  Co.^  A  lew  weelm  before  Mr.  Tennyson 
published  his  Maroldj  the  author  of  this  dn&ma 
produced  a  tragedy  entitled  The  Son*  of  Goduw, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  dangerous  comparison 
with  oar  Laureate's  work  inevitably  su^festing 
itself,  was  favourably  received.  At  the  cGurf  of 
King  Edwin  is  a  romantic  drama,  with  abundant 
and  varied  action,  and  many  drmnatie  pertonae 
happily  conceived  and  pleaungly  drawn.  It  ia 
well  planned,  well  written  from  first  to  laat^  and 
contains  scenes  and  speeches  of  real  poetic  beautjr  ^ 
moreover,  it  carries  the  reader  t^amg  Ity  its  narra- 
tive interest,  Perhapa — even  in  these  dm  when 
the  historical  feeling  so  powerfoUy  amcta  the 
imagination — the  author  is  not  altogethei  wrong 
to  avoid  aatiquuianism,  and  write  with  only  a 
secondary  r^;ard  to  the  actual  state  of  thonght 
and  feeling  in  England  during  the  seventh  century. 
While  almost  everything  in  the  drama  is  plea^ng 
to  the  reader,  and  creditable  to  the  writer,  it  can> 
not  be  called  in  any  respect  a  ^reat  poem.  No 
character  of  an  original  type  is  concaved ;  no 
force  of  noble  human  passion  finds  a  new  expres- 
sion; no  great  thougnts  are  delivered  from 'ob- 
scurity to  Uve  and  move  among  the  thoughts  of 
men.  Good  work,  however,  though  it  be  not 
great  work,  deserves  our  welcome. 

Pontius  Pilate  ;  a  Drama,  and  other  Poerm.  By 
Jeanie  Morison  (Mis.  Campbell,  of  Ballochyle). 
(Daldy,  Isblster  and  Co.)  The  drama  opens  after 
Pilate  has  sent  Jesus  to  crucifixion ;  it  etches  with 
hie  l^endary  death  upon  the  summit  of  Mount 
Pilatus.  The  dialogues  are  conducted  with  some 
skill ;  but  there  ia  no  orij^nal  power  shown  in  the 
conception  of  character  or  iu  the  play  of  thoog^it 
and  pasdon. 

NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

We  believe  it  ia  true  that  the  post  of  Chief  Iilln^- 
rian  at  the  Britiah  Museum,  about  to  be  vacated  1^ 
Mr.  Winter  Jones,  has  been  offered  to  Mr.  £.  A. 
Bond,  now  Keeper  of  the  MSS. 

Paov.  Skeat  has  undertaken  an  etymoloeieal 
dictionary  the  English  language,  illustrated  by 
a  few  selected  quotaliona  approximately  illti»- 
tarating  the  period  of  introduction  of  the  variooe- 
worfte  into  the'  lanflmaffe.    It  will  taJke  About 
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three  more  yeais  to  complete  the  work.  If  pub- 
lished in  parts,  the  firet  part,  compriBinpr  nhout  a 
quarter  the  whole,  may  periiaps  be  nearly 
ready  hj  the  ead  of  the  present  year. 

Vait  Looer^s  book  on  Cyprus,  reviewed  in  the 
AcADKiCT  of  Auffoat  3,  has  oeen  translated  from 
the  Gemian  by  Mrs.  A.  Batson  Joyner,  who  has 
contnbated  much  additional  matter  of  a  character 
«Blciiiated  to  suit  the  British  taste.  This  work, 
which  is  probably  the  most  complete  account  of 
the  island  as  yet  available  to  the  English-reading 
public,  is  paViiahed  by  W.  H.  Allen  and  Co, 

Membb.  Sajcuxl  Bagbteb  and  Son  announce  a 
-new  ToVmne  of  their  Records  of  the  Ptat  con- 
tuninz  translations  of  interesting  inscriptions,  by 
Br.  Birch,  M.  Ghabu,  and  others. 

Messbb.  KmffOTOir  are  issuing  an  edition  of 
Cicero's  De  AmieUia,  edited.,  with  notes,  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Sit^ick,  of  Rugby.  WUle  keeping  in 
Tiew  in  his  comments^  the  standard  of  the 
"Senior  Oxford  Local  Examination,  the  editor  has 
carefnUy-  revised  the  text  according  to  the  critical 
editions  of  Nanck  and  Lahmeyer,  and  has  followed 
the  most  recrait  canons  of  orthography.  At  the 
end  is  appended  a  valoable  "  Scheme  of  the  Sub- 
junctire  Mood." 

A  TRAKBLAxroiT  of  NageU  and  Schwendener's 
Tilt  Mieraieope:  it%  Theory  and  Employtiient  is 
announced  hj  a  new-comer  in  the  world  of  London 
pahlisfaen^  Mr.  W.  Swan  Sonnenschein,  who  is 
himself  ^parratly  in  part  the  author  of  the 
translation. 

Hbssbs.  Qmmm  akd  Fabbar  will  publish  this 
«atnmn  Talk*  about  Fiante,  by  Mrs.  P.  Lankester, 
with  namerous  coloured  and  other  illuatrationa. 
The  object  of  the  writer  is  to  excite  in  young 
minds  ui  inteUigent  interest  in  the  study  of 
"botanj,  and  above  all  to  teach  nothing  that  will 
subMqacaitiy  have  to  be  nnleamed.  The  pages 
bave  bad  toe  advaiitagB  of  bang  revised  by  Prof. 
lAwion,  of  Oxford.  The  same  paUishers  will 
also  issue  Tke  SivaJ  CVtuon,  a  work  originally 
-pnbEidied  monduHi  a  century  ago  by  Miss  Agnes 
StrickUnd,  and  now  rewiittMi  to  But  the  taste  of 
-the  present  dajhf'Slb.'W.  XI.  (?.  Kingston. 

Thb  Archiepiscopal  Library,  Lambeth  Palace, 
■will_  be  cloaed  for  six  weeks  from  August  28. 
Dnrii^  the  year  several  literati  have  consulted 
the  rare  and  historical  MSS.,  and  among  foreigners 
have  been  Profs.  Miiller  (Oopenhagen),  Mondinn 
<PaI»ino),  P6re  Hyaunthe-Loyson,  Dr.  Lieber^ 
maiUD  (Gottingen),  and  tS..  Meyer  (Paris). 

The  second  number  of  the  new  PoMtivist  bi- 
monthly magazine,  La  Sevue  Ocddentale,  edited 
by  I^erre  Lantte,  contains,  among  others,  an  article 
on  Harvey  by  Dr.  Bridges,  and  the  beginning  of 
a  seriea  of  elementarr  phUosopIucal  lectures  by 
the  editor.  It  is  pnbUahed  in  Paris  at  No.  10 
Roe  Monaiear  le  Pnnce. 

Tht  Oriental  Congress  at  Florence  next  month 
proBiises  to  be  a  great  success.  Among  other 
Oriental  sehohos,  Profs.  Cowell,  Legge,  S«iger, 
and  Sayce  (and  probably  Wright),  I)ra.  Muir, 
Roat,  and  Hyde  Clarke,  and  Ueasrs.  Chenery, 
S.  Bealj  Eastwick,  Vanx,  Rogen,  Cust,  Deane, 
«iid  Triibner  will  come  fiom  Enghmd;  Proft. 
Weber,  Ztoth,  Benfev,  P&rtsch,  Justi,  Trumpp, 
Sodn.  Dieterici,  Weil,  Men,  ftc,  from  Germany ; 
IBL  Renao,  Sche&r,  Barbier  de  Mavnard,  Marre, 
I^normant,  Oppert^  De  Rosny,  and  Maspdro  from 
Firaace;  MM.  Schie&er,  Banana,  Weliaminoff, 
Orabe,  Volck,  Gottwald,  &c,  from  Russia ;  Count 
Oea  Kann,  and  MM.  Vtaib^  and  Hun^vy 
tnm  Huneary ;  Prof.  Mehnn  from  Copenhagen  ; 
Ftof.  lieUem  from  Christiania ;  M.  ^vedra  from 
SjHin;  and  several  tavantf  from  India  and  the 
T  nited  States.  English  Orientalista  who  intend 
to  be  at  the  Oongress  and  have  not  yet  applied  for 
ticbts,  should  do  so  as  soon  as  possible,  since  the 
Italian  Government  has  granted  a  reduction  of 
WpCTomt  on  aU  nulways  throughout  Italy  to 
■siihcM  of  tiie  Oengiei^  wlu  should  be  provided  | 


with  printed  forma  securing  the  reduction  before 
they  enter  the  country.  The  organising  committee 
at  Florence  is  anxious  to  obtain  lists  of  the  works 
pablished  by  members  of  the  Congress  reUtin^  to 
Oriental  matters,  which  will  be  published  in  a 
special  niunbor  of  the  BoQtttVM  degU  Studij 
OriaitaH. 

An  interesting  paper  on  the  rock-cat  inscrip- 
tions at  D<^;anlu,  in  Phrygia,  read  before  the 
Royal  Asiatie  Society  by  Ui.  Thomas,  has  just 
been  printed.  These  inseriptions  occur  on  certain 
royal  tombs,  whieh  appear  to  be  of  aa  srchaie 
character :  and  the  close  relationship  of  the  alpha- 
bet in  which  they  are  written  to  that  of  the 
lonians  makes  the  readiiw  of  Uiem,  so  fiv  as  the 
copies  made  1^  Tezier  ana  Steuart  are  correct,  an 
easy  matter.  Mr.  Thomas  believes  Uist  he  has 
discovered  in  them  certain  dates  expressed,  as  in 
Indian  inscriptions,  by  means  of  letters.  One  of 
these  dates  he  holds  to  be  an  epoch-date  of  301, 
counting  from  the  accession  of  the  Heracleidae 
iu  B.O.  1221.  lie  thus  fixes  the  inscription  on 
which  it  occurs  at  020  b.c.  The  chief  oDjection 
to  this  view  is  that  the  alphabet  of  the  inscnptions, 
when  compared  with  that  of  the  Theraean  inscrip- 
tions, would  seem  to  belong  to  a  much  later  period 
than  the  tenth  century  before  the  Christian  era. 
As  for  Mr.  Thomas's  statement  that  the  word  edaeg, 
which  is  found  on  several  of  these  inscriptions,  is  the 
Latin  aedes,  or  that  the  word  It^uit  b  uie  Latin  (?) 
laptit,  no  phUolo^st  could  entertain  it  for  a  moment, 
except  upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  inscriptions 
belong  to  the  age  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The 
ornamentation  of  the  tombs,  however,  which 
agrees  remarkably  with  that  of  the  objects  found 
by  Dr.  Schliemann  at  Mykenae,  would  imply  a 
very  much  earlier  date  than  the  first  or  second 
centuries  a.d. 

Im  neuen  Reich  contfuns  a  well-written  article 
by  A.  Botticher  on  a  voyage  along  the  Lakonian 
coast  in  a  Greek  steamer.  The  varied  scenery  of 
the  Measenian  Bay,  the  sheer  clifis  of  Matapan, 
the  ruins  of  Gythion,  are  all  graphically  described. 
It  13  not  often  that  the  voyage  if  made  by  travellers 
from  Western  Europe,  and  still  less  on«i  that  it 
is  mtide  by  one  who,  like  Herr  BStticher,  is 
acquainted  with  modem  Greek. 

When  at  Teheran  some  time  ago,  Prof.  A. 
Chodzko,  of  the  Coll^  de  France,  acquired  a 
Persian  MS.,  which  he  presented  to  the  National 
Library  of  Paris.  The  MS.  consists  of  thirty- 
three  dramas,  all  fairly  ancient,  with  tendencies 
partly  religious,  partly  mystical.  To  make  this 
work,  which  is  of  extreme  interest  for  the  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  religious  and  poetical  develop- 
ment of  the  Persians,  more  accessible  to  the  general 

Sublic,  the  Professor  has  translated  five  of  these 
ramos  into  French.  They  have  just  been  issued 
under  the  title  ThiStre  person,  choix  de  Uaziit  ou 
drames  (Paris :  Leroax). 

.  Wb  have  received  a  circular  from  the  preaident 
and  the  secretary  of  the  Oongress  of  German 
Naturalists,  which  was  to  have  held  its  fifty-first 
meeting  from  the  18th  to  the  24th  of  next  Sep- 
tember, stating  that  in  consequence  of  the  post- 
ponement of  the  autumn  manoeuvres  the  meeting 
of  the  Congress  will  be  held  a  week  earlier — vis., 
from  the  llth  to  the  18th  of  September. 

J.  Mohl's  Annual  Reports  on  Oriental  Scholar- 
ship, published  in  the  Journal  Aitatique  from 
1840-67,  to  which  attention  was  called  in  an 
article  of  the  OonUmporary  Ittview  of  this  month, 
will  be  collected  and  puUished  by  his  widow. 

Thb  last  number  of  the  SitzungAerichte  der 
Bairischen  Akademie  der  Wuienachaften  contains 
an  article  by  Thomas  "  On  the  Oldest  Possessions 
of  the  Venetians  in  Cyprus."  The  same  number 
prints  a  nicrologue  of  A.  Ilerculano  di  Cavalboj 
from  the  powerful  pen  of  D51Iinger. 

Prop.  Pflbidbbbb's  new  edition  of  Doi  Wetm 
der  MeUffion,  published  in  1860,  has  become  a  new 
book  with  a  new  title,  R^ufioruphiloiopAie  tntf 
ffnohiclUUcktr  Ortrndiagt  (Berun).  He  usowns  a 


reprint  of  his  former  work,  issued,  it  would  seem, 
without  his  sanction. 

Six  essays  have  been  sent  in  for  the  prizeof  fi,000 
francs  ofiered  by  the  Italian  Government  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Oongress  of  Orientalists  at  Florence. 
The  subject  of  the  prize  is  a  description  of  the  state 
of  civilisation  among  the  Aryans  previous  to  their 
migration  to  the  Punjab,  and  of  the  state  of 
civilisation  after  their  settlement  in  India.  The 
judges  were  chosen  by  the  Italian  Govemment 
from  among  the  leadingSanskrit  scholars  in  Italy, 
Germany,  France,  and  En^and.  Their  names  are 
not  yet  known,  but  will  be  published,  together 
with  th«r  award,  at  the  forthcoming  Oongam  in 
September. 

TvM  unique  MS.  of  Geofge  Daniel's  Poenu  wUeh 
Dr.  Grosart  printed  some  ten  weeks  ago  oontabied 
an  interesting  mention  of  Shakspere ;  and  now  Ihs 
unique  copy  of  T.  Edwards's  Oephahu  and  Pnom, 
1595,  whicn  the  Roxburghe  Club  is  rq^inting,  is 
found  to  contun  anotiier  flattering  stanza  on 
Shakspere,  under  the  name  of  Adon.  Spenser  is 
called  CMyn,  Thomas  Watson  Amynlae,  Sam 
Daniel  Boiamond,  Marlowe  Leander,  each  from 
one  of  his  works ;  and  Shakspere  in  like  manner 
^eta  his  name  from  his  Venus  and  Adonit.  And 
if  Love  (Venus)  had  not  claimed  the  bays  for  him, 
says  Edwards,  other  Nymphs  would  have  done  so — 
evidently  for  his  dramas.  Edwards  is  as  poor  a 
poetaster  as  Cheetra,  but  he  knew  a  man,  for  all 
that.  Of  his  Cephalut  only  a  few  sheets  belong- 
ing to  Sir  Charles  Isham  were  known  to  biblio- 

nhers  before  the  complete  Peterborough  Oathe- 
copy  turned  up,  from  which  the  Roxbuigbe 
Otab  reprint  is  being  prepared.  The  two  stancaa 
following  the  Shakspere  allnsion,  and  before  the 
one  to  Warner  with  his  DelugSt  hint  at  aonie 
noble  orator  or  writer  with  his  "  golden  art "  who 
might  have  been  the  star  of  poets^  rl^mes }  but  ha 
has  not  yet  been  identified,  though  Edward  Ver^ 
Earl  of  Oxford,  has,  among  others,  been  st^iested 
ftir  Mm. 

Wb  bear  with  pleasure  that  the  late  Prof, 
Goldstuoker's  Sanskrit  Grammar,  which  he  left 
more  or  less  read^  for  the  press,  has  been  taken  in 
band  by  a  favounte  old  pupil  of  his,  now  on  leave 
from  India,  who  has  very  fuU  notes  of  the  Pro- 
fessor's lectures.  Prof.  Cowetl  and  other  friends 
have  completed  the  books  begun  or  ploimed  by 
Prof.  Goldstiieker  for  his  Sanskrit  Text  Society, 
so  &r  as  the  money  raised  by  him  will  go. 
We  hope  that  the  subscribers  will  keep  the 
society  on  foot,  if  only  out  of  regard  for  the 
memory  of  the  distinguiabed  scholar  for  whose 
sake  they — though  for  the  most  part  ignorant  of 
Sanskrit — at  first  joined  it. 

Thb  Rev.  W.  Ebsworth  has  drawn  and  cut  on 
wood  for  the  Ballad  Society  an  interesting  set  of 
pictures  of  ballad-singers  from  old  black-letter 
books,  Hogarth's  pictures,  &c.  He  also  promises 
the  members  copies  of  two  portraits  of  the  worthy 
John  Bagford,  whose  collection  of  ballads  he  hu 
just  edited,  and  an  additional  group  of  Amanda 
ballads,  giving  some  vivid  pictiues  of  the  street- 
life  of  the  Stuait  times. 

The  New  Shakspere  Society  has  made  a  few 
changes  in  its  committee.  Dr.  C.  M.  Ingleby  has 
been, elected  a  vice-president,  and  Mr.  Peter 
Bayne  and  Mr.  Edward  Rose  members  of  the 
working  committee.  Among  the  papers  to 
be  read  next  session  are : — "  The  Anachronisms  in 
Winter's  Tale,"  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Mills,  of  Clifton; 
"  The  Times  or  Duration  of  the  Action  of  Shak- 
spere's  Plays,"  by  Mr.  P.  A.  Daniel ;  "  The  Casket 
Story  in  the  Merchant,"  by  Mr.  James  Pierce,  of 
Bedford ;  "  Animal  vergus  Human  Nature  in  Kinff 
Lear,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  Ku-kman ;  "  The  Growth  of 
Shakspere  as  witnessed  by  the  Characten  of  his 
Fools,*'  by  Mr.  J,  N.  Hetherington ;  «  Which  is 
the  next  greatest  of  Sbakspere's  Plays  after  Sony- 
let  ?  "  by  the  Rev.  H.  Wynell  ^yow,  && 

M.  SB  Lavblbtb's  Report  on  Belgian  Agri- 
culture, |Htepered  on  bebalC,of  the  Agricultwil 
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Bocietiefl  of  Belgium  Bnd  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Belgian  GoTflnunent,  for  presentation  to  the 
Oongrte  Agricole  Intenmtioiul  Ha  Paris,  has  Iwen 
issued,  and  is  a  work  of  high  economie  and  statis- 
tical intereet.  It  would  appear  from  it  (p.  xxix.) 
that  in  spite  of  the  natural  infertility  of  a  great 
part  of  tiie  kingdom,  and  the  lack  of  natural 
pasture,  Belffium  boUi  supports  a  much  greater 
number  of  animals — horses^cattle,  sheep,andBwme 
—to  the  square  mile  than  England,  and  yields  a 
greater  quantity  and  variety  of  crops ;  and  this 
superiority  is  greatest  in  the  least  naturally  fertile 
re^on,  and  thiit  in  which  the  forms  are  smallest 
— Flanders.  The  great  inequality  of  agricultural 
wages  in  different  provinces  and  localities  (pp. 
cliT.-Tiii)  in  spite  of  excellent  means  of  com- 
monieation,  and  of  the  equalisation  of  the  prices 
of  GommoditieB  (p.  czcvii.}  is  another  phenomenon 
which  the  £^luh  economist  will  find  hard  to 
reconcile  with  the  lessons  of  hia  text-books. 

It  is  proposed  to  «ect  by  subscription  a  bust  of 
the  late  Pierre  Lanfrey,  the  historian  of  Napoleon 
I.,  at  Ohamb^iy,  in  oaYOj,  his  native  town.  A 
committee  has  also  been  formed  to  erect  a  statue 
of  Edgar  Qumet  at  Boo^. 

Tub  death  ia  announced  of  M.  Joseph  Naudet 
and  the  Abbd  Auguste  Latouche,  two  French 
tavatUSf  who  each  attained  a  ripe  old  age.  M. 
Naudet  was  bom  in  1786,  the  son  of  an  actor  at 
the  Thfi&tre  Fran^ais.  lie  was  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  Khetoric  at  the  Ecole  Centrale  du  Fan- 
ih^ou  (now  the  Lyc^  Napoleon)  as  far  h&^k  as 
1808.  Among  his  many  historical  works  the  two 
following  were  crowned  by  the  Institut: — Biaioire 
de  VEtMimmmt^  du  Progris  et  de  la  Dicadtiaee 
de  ia  Monarc/tie  de§  Ootha  en  le^die  (1811)  ;  Des 
C^angmnmU  <q>Ms  datu  toutea  In  Parties  de  FAd- 
mimitralim  de  TErmirB  Somain,  dt^ntu  DiocU- 
tien  juafu*d  J^ien  (1817).  He  also  publi^ed 
editions  of  Tadtus  (1831)  and  OatuUus  (1826), 
and  he  translated  Horace  and  Flautus.  The 
Abbs  Latouche,  an  eminent  Hebrew  scholar,  was 
bom  in  1783.  He  was  the  author  of  a  Hewew- 
French  dictionary,  a  translation  of  the  Psdms, 
and  many  works  on  the  philosophy  of  language. 

Wi  have  received  the  programme  of  instruction 
in  languages  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univeni^  in 
Baltimorefortheyear 1878-79.  Thesabjecte  taught 
include  Sanskrit  and  Zend,  Aral^o  and  Synac. 
As  our  readers  are  aware,  the  Johns  Hnnlrina 
University  was  founded  three  years  ago  with  the 
express  object  of  encouraging  advanced  study 
among  both  tJie  professors  and  the  students.  To 
this  end  the  teachers  and  advanced  students  in 
philology  meet  monthly  as  a  Philological  Associa- 
tion, to  hoar  and  discuss  such  originu  communica- 
tions as  may  be  presented.  A  Greek  Seminarium, 
under  the  direction  of  Prof,  Gildersleeve,  a  Litin 
Club,  and  a  German  Club  also  meet  at  stated  in- 
tervals for  the  same  purpose.  The  annual  cluTge 
for  tuition  is  eighty  doll  ars  or  about  10/.  a  year  j 
and  ftea  scholarships  are  provided  for  young  men 
from  the  neighbouring  States  who  need  assist- 
ance. It  is  stated  t£at  the  cost  of  living  in 
Baltimore  should  not  exceed  thhty-five  dollars  or 
7t.  a  month. 

The  "Borsen  Verein"  of  German  booksellers 
in  Lnpriff  is  about  to  pubUsh  a  Geachickts 
dea  deutachen  BuMumdeta,  to  be  edited  by 
Dr.  Friedrich  Kapp,  the  well-known  member  of 
the  German  Reichstag.  As  a  prspantion  for  this 
vast  undertaking,  and  as  companion  to  the  same,  a 
periodical  has  Iwen  started,  entitled  ArcMv  }ur 
die  OeaehidUe  des  deuttchen  BuchhandeFa,  the  first 
volume  of  which,  containing  some  valuable  articles 
by  A.  Kirchoif,  Fr.  Eapp,  Brockhaus,  and  others, 
has  just  been  issued  in  iLeipug. 

Dr.  Pops,  Keeper  of  the  Becorda  in  Dresden,  will 
shortiy  publish  AnaktAa  Vaticana,  a  collection 
of  exti'acts  from  unprinted  Papal  documents  made 
from  ^  copies  of  the  Papal  registers  in  Roman 
libraries,  which,  constdering  how  inaccessible 
the  Papal  archives  still  are  to  students,  will  be 


excessively  valuable  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  the 
study  of  mediaeni  history.  Light  has  recently 
been  thrown  on  the  character  of  the  Papal 
archives  br  a  pamphlet  of  the  late  Norwegian 
historian  Munch,  entitled  Opdyaningtr  om  det 
paveiiffe  Arehife,  published  after  his  death  by  Prof. 
Storm.  Through  the  kindness  of  the  well-known 
Papal  record-keeper  Father  Theiner,  Munch  had 
obtuned  access  to  the  Vatican  archives,  but  on 
condition  of  not  publishing  the  result  'of  his  re- 
searches until  after  Father  Tbeiner's  death.  Munch 
himself  subsequently  died,  and  the  manuscript 
was  deposited  among  the  Norwegian  State-archives, 
and  now,  upon  the  death  of  Theiner,  has  been 
published  by  Storm.  The  pamphlet,  which  con- 
tains a  great  deal  of  valuable  matter  not  relating 
only  to  the  Scandinavian  North  is,  at  Prof.  Bress- 
lau's  suggestion  and  with  Storm's  consent,  to  be 
translated  into  German  by  a  young  Berlin  scholar. 

Several  German  libraries  are  about  to  undergo 
considerable  alteration  and  extension.  The  re-, 
building  of  the  valuable  and  admirably-arranged 
library  of  the  Ilalle  University  has  already  been 
begun;  the  plans  for  Qottingen  are  drawn,  if  not 
finally  determined  on.  In  Berlin,  where  the  Royal 
Library  has  long  been  totally  inadequate  to  the 
needs  of  students,  the  difficulty  is  to  he  temporarily 
met  by  transferring  the  musical  collection  and  tJbe 
collection  of  maps  and  charts  to  another  building ; 
but  here  also  the  form  the  alterations  are  to  take 
has  been  decided  upon,  thougti  a  serious  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  carrying  them  out  has  still  to  be 
removed.  The  site  of  the  proposed  new  library  is 
at  present  occupied  by  the  barracks  of  a  r^ment 
of  the  Guards ;  and  no  one  who  ia  familiar  with 
the  views  prevailing  at  headquarters  will  be  sur- 
prised at  books  and  scholars  having  to  wait  until 
accommodation  suitable  in  evtty  respect  has  been 
found  for  the  soldiers. 

Ai  the  sale  of  a  libnuy  last  week  by  Messrs. 
Sotheby,  Wilkinson  and  Hodge,  a  large  paper 
copy  of  D,  and  S.  Lyson's  Topographical  Jitatory 
of  Serkahire,  extended  to  four  volumes  by  t^e 
addition  of  146  original  drawings,  1,100  en- 
gravings, MS.  indexes,  &c.,  &c.,  sold  for  97/. ; 
and  alfu^paper  copy  of  Dugdale's  Monasticm, 
with  additions  by  Caley,  Ellis,  and  Baudinel,  6 
vols.,  1817-30,  for  62;.  Among  the  other  rare 
works  disposed  of  at  the  same  time  may  be  named 
Lodge's  Portraits,  61.  Q*. ;  Oollinson's  History  of 
Somerset,  61.  6s. ;  Sir  R.  Atkyn's  Ajicient  and 
Present  State  of  Glostershire,  1712,  11/.  5s. ; 
Anselme  et  Du  Fourny's  Hiatoire  Q6nSalogique, 
61.  I5a. ;  S.  and  N.  Buck's  Aniiquitiea  of  England 
and  WaUa,  8  vols.,  1774,  261. ;  Dmmmond's  Sia- 
tariea  of  Noble  British  Families,  2  vols.,  lU  6«. ; 
GuiUim's  Liiplay  of  Heraldry,  1724,  6d.; 
FBtea  puUiquea  damUet  par  la  ViUe  de  Paria  & 
FOeemm  du  Mariage  deM.le  DaujAin  lea  28  it 
26  Fevrier,  1746,  engraved  throughout  with  beau- 
tiful plates,  14/.  10s. ;  Ditto  (the  Dauphin's  own 
copy),  46/. ;  Qalerie  de  Florence  et  du  Palais  Pitti, 
13/.  6s. ;  Qiwntini  Prioriata  di  Firense,  autograph 
MS.  16G2,  6/.  6s.;  James  Heath's  edition  of 
Hogarth,  1822,  10/. ;  Sir  G.  Kneller's  Kit-Cat 
aub,  1736,  11/. ;  Nash's  Mansions  of  England, 
111. ;  Ruskin's  iSlfoncs  of  Venice,  12/.  5». ;  Nico- 
las's  Scrope  and  Oroavenor  Boll,  iL  16a. ;  Thoro- 
ton's  Nottinghamshire,  41.  17s,  j  Richardson's 
Studies  from  Old  English  Mansions,  01. ;  Tableaux 
Ilistoriques  de  la  B^voliUion  Pyan^aise,  1804, 
61.  16/.;  Van  Dyck's  Iconographie,  1769,  71.  ; 
Dibdin  Illustrations,  5/.  101. ;  Palissg,  Mono- 
grtq>hie  de  son  CEuvre,  Paris,  1862, 12/.  15s. 

The  July  SuUeiin  of  the  Boston  (U.S.)  Public 
Library  continues  the  '*  Check  List  for  American 
Local  History,"  and  the  reference  list  for  the 
"History  of  M^tal  Philosophy,"  and  gives  a 
select  biblic^^rapby  of  works  on  trees  and  ioreats. 

Thb  L&rary  Bulletin  of  Harvard  University 
indudes  select  bibliographies  by  the  libntiian, 
Prof.  Justin  Winsor,  of  wwks  sod  notices  relat- 
ing to  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth  and  to  Thomas 


Becket.  The  similar  and  very  elaborate  biUio- 
graphy  of  tiie  lifia  and  Works  of  MicheJangelo  is 
continued ;  and  Prof.  J.  M.  Fsirca  beg^  a  aeriea 
of  '<  References  in  Analytical  Oeonwtxr,"  the  fint 
part  of  which  deals  witii  FVanfois  Viftte,  from 
whom  we  are  led  to  Descartes. 

M.  MoNOD  has  written  to  point  oat  an  error  in 
the  translation  of  his  Paris  Letter  (Aoubht, 
August  17,  p.  167):  "Through  the  inflnenoe  of 
Mdme.  Dumesnil,  me  mother  whom  he  had  taken 
into  hia  house,"  Ac,  should  be, "  Through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  mother  of  lUme.  Dameenil,  whmn 
he  had  takeUf"  &c. 

It  is  a  book  by  the  author  of  MoUaad  and  ka 
Beroea  that  Meaus.  Griffitii  and  Fanan  will  shortly 
publish,  and  not  that  book  itself,  as  iaadvertentiy 
annoimced  in  our  columns  last  week,  BoUand 
and  her  Heroea  was  pnUished  a  few  months  ago 
by  Messrs.  0.  Ef^;aB  Paul  and  Oo. 

We  have  received  Ohambex's  Index  to  Nixt  ^ 
Kin,  fourth  edition,  by  Edward  Preston  (1  Great 

College  Street,  Westminster) ;  One  Hondrel 
French  Examination  Papers,  by  A.  F.  Gmbatt 
(Dublin :  M.  H.  Gill  and  Son)  -,  Prydis  Interna- 
tional  Educational  Advertiser, Fourth  lasuefGlas- 
gow:  JohnPryde)j  Olasgow  and  South-  Tretiem 
Railway  Panoramic  Owde,  edited  by  R.  Kemp 
Philp  (Bemrose  and  Sons) ;  Cabinet  Edition  of 
the  Works  of  Geoi^  Eliot,  The  Milt  on  the  Floee, 
Vol.  II.  (W.  Bhwkwood)  ;  Aimaes  da  BtbHotkeca 
Nacional  do  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Vols.  IIL  and  IV. 
(Rio  de  Janeiro ;  G.  Leozinger) ;  A  Setinon 
preached  at  St  Pauls  at  the  condusion  of  th« 
Lambeth  Conference,  by  the  Bishop  of  Pennsyl- 
vania (Casaells)  ;  Sdeetions  from  SekiU«r*a  Minor 
Poema,  translated  by  S.  Rooioson  (Williama  and 
Noisate) ;  The  Thirlmere  Water  Scheme :  Lectare 
by  James  Mansergh,  seccmd  edition  (E.  and  F.  K. 
Spon).   

VOTBB  01  TRIVSL. 

Wb  have  received  two  new  large-scale  maps  of 
Cyprus.  The  one,  by  H.  Kiepert  (Williams  and 
Norgate),  is  baaed  upon  the  most  recent  materials, 
some  of  which  have  never  before  been  published; 
and  it  is  executed  with  the  suentific  accuracy  for 
which  the  name  of  Elepert  is  jusUy  celebrated. 
It  is  a  pitj  that  the  accompanying  letterpress  was 
not  submitted  to  the  revision  of  an  ^isUsh  reader. 
The  second  map  before  as  (Edward  btanf<nd)  ia 
to  a  greet  extent  fbnnded  upon  an  earlier  ma^  of 
Kiepert's.  In  colouring  ana  general  get-up  it  i» 
well  calculated  to  attract  the  public.  Accural^ 
and  fullness  are  not  of  course  sudi  strong  pcnnta 
with  Mr.  Stanford  as  with  his  German  rival.  We 
would  especially  direct  his  attention  to  a  bad 
mistake  in  bis  recent  "  Treaty  Map  of  South 
Eastern  Europe,"  in  which  the  island  of  Cerigo  ia 
carefully  painted  bine,  so  as  to  be  inohided  to- 
gether with  Crete  within  the  Turkish  dmnimoD& 

Oir  July  19  the  Missoui  Histmioal  SodeQr 
celelffated  the  30fith  anniversaiy  of  tiie  ex|dora- 
tion  of  the  MisdsNpid  Itiver  by  Muquetto  and 
Joliet,  in  the  Mercantile  library  Hall  at  St. 
Louis.  Several  enthusiastic  speeches  were  de- 
livered in  honour  of  the  occasion,  the  principal 
sp^iker  being  Mr.  John  Gilmary  Shea,  of  New 
York,  the  author  of  the  Diacooery  and  KxpUraUam 
of  the  Mississifm.  Joseph  Marc[uette,  we  Uftv 
mention,  was  a  Jesuit  missionary  in  Canada,  well 
known  for  the  friendly  relations  which  he  had 
successfully  established  with  the  Indians;  and 
Louis  Joliet  was  a  citizen  of  Quebec^  reputed  to 
have  possessed  considerable  skill  as  a  hydro^pher. 
About  the  early  circumstances  attendinf  the 
despatch  of  this  little  expediticm  (for  tlwy  only  had 
five  companions)  there  sftpears  to  be  some 
slight  divergence  of  <qHnion,  It  would  seem, 
however,  tluit  previous  to  1678  the  exist- 
ence of  a  mighty  liver  to  the  west  of  the 
lakes  was  known,  bat  beyond  the  &ot  that  ita 
ooorse  was  neither  to  the  north  nor  to  tiie  eaaU 
nothing  was  ascertained,  and  P6re  MBrq,uetto  and 
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his  compAoioaB  were  sent  to  solve  the  problem. 
Cioaung  Lake  MjchigBO,  they  followed  the  Fox 
Biver  to  the  linut  of  previous  exploration,  and 
then,  launching  their  canoes  on  the  Wisconein, 
tbej  soon  entered  on  a  land  of  mystery,  made 
more  mysterioiis  by  the  attet  absence  of  man. 
On  June  17  their  canoes  glided  safely  into  the 
Miarfri'jT',  and  for  a  month  they  followed  its 
oomaB^  pnt  the  mouth  of  tbe  tnxbid  Missouri,  to 
a  TiUagB  of  the  Ariwiaas,  wlueh  they  reaehed  on 
JuIt  17.   B^ond  this  point  tiiey  did  not  deem  it 

Srodrat  to  advance,  but  the  object  of  their  expe- 
iHfrn  WBS  accomplished^  for  they  had  aatianed 
themaeWes  tliat  the  Miasissippi  discharged  its 
ivkters  into  the  Golf  of  Mexico,  a  few  hundred 
nuha  to  ihe  aonth.  The  work  of  exploration  was 
etm^etod  a  lew  yeui  later  by  La  Salle. 

Wx  IiftTs  nenvad  a  copy  of  1^  first  number 
of  tbe  new  ianw  of  the  Mernts  de  Q6ographi«,  to 
which  we  reoendy  referred.   M.  Drapeyron  com- 
meacee  hie  second  aeries  with  the  avowed  deter^ 
mination  of  taking  Petennann'a  MtHheilvrngm  ne 
his  model,  and  he  candidly  admits  that  his  taah  is 
a  difficult  one.    We  do  not  think  that  he  has 
been  suceeaafnl  in  his  present  number,  for  he  has 
committed  an  error,  in  our  judgment,  in  givi^  us 
too  much  matter  rating  to  one  country.  With 
the  exception  of  a  chapter  extracted  from  a  forth- 
cotning  work  by  M.  Delaporte  on  Indo-Ohina,  the 
^peis  all  relate  to  France.   They  are  followed  by 
an  article  on  Qeographical  Progress,  Mr.  Stanley's 
AddrasB  at  the  Sorbonne   on  June  28,  and 
"Oomtes  rendus  critujues  dee  Soci^t^  de  G^o- 
giapbie  et  dee  PuUicationa  B^centes."  Four  pages 
of  what  is  oalled  gaogiaphical  news  complete  the 
BDmbsr.    Some  intwestiog  and  well'execated 
meteoraleancal  maps  of  France  on  a  small  scale  axe 
given  in  mnstntion  of  a  paper  by  M.  Levasseur. 

Ws  hear  that  Mr.  John  J.  ShiUinglaw,  of  Mel- 
bourne, is  engaged  in  collecting  materials  for  a 
lustory  of  the  early  exploratione  of  Australia,  and 
in  the  coarse  of  his  researches  he  has  recently  dis- 
eovend  the  fiiat  historical  reccvds  of  tibe  surrev 
of  Pott  FbilEp  by  Mr.  Grimes,  Sorveyor^eners'l 
of  Sydney.  Tie  last-named  documeotB  wUh  it  is 
hoped,  be  published  by  the  Qovemment  oS  Vic- 
toria. Mr.  ShiUinglaw  has  also  been  engaffed  for 
same  jean  on  the  l^fe  of  Flinders,  one  of  the  most 
leaned  and  moet  enterprising  of  the  early  Austrap 
lian  explorers. 

Tbs  Bev.  J.  Ohalmen,  whose  estaUishment  at 
Staoey  Island,  on  the  New  Goioea  ooast^  we  r»- 
eently  noticed,  has  nuted  all  the  coast  from  East 
Cape  to  Fort  Bforeaby,  and  has  discovered  several 
new  bays,  harbours,  and  rivers,  as  well  as  small 
idanda  auitaUe  for  stations.  He  walked  many  miles 
in  variooa  directions  in  the  interior,  and  found  new- 
districts  and  settlements  more  thickly  populated 
than  those  hitherto  visited.  The  new  villages 
which  he  has  visited  aie  luge,  with  beaatifmly 
kept  plantationfl. 

A  lEESSBui  from  St  Petersburg  aDnounees 
the  return  to  Tashkend  of  Colonel  Maieff  from 
the  mission  on  which  he  was  sent  by  the  Oovenior- 
Geneial  of  Tnrkistan  at  the  end  of  May.  He 
travelled  from  Dschama  to  Taehiracktschi,  and 
Tinted  Earabat  and  Gusar.  After  leaving  the 
latter  place,  which  is  an  important  trading-station. 
Colonel  Bihieff  surveyed  the  road  leading  to 
Darhent  and  Shirabad,  and  the  Amu-Daria,  Kara- 
kamar,  and  Kelif  psisBes.  The  mountain  road 
leading  from  Eelif  direct  to  Gusar  was  also  ex- 
amined, and  Colonel  Maieff  is  said  to  be  the  only 
European  who  has  visited  these  places.  The 
map  of  the  Hissar  district  has  been  completed  by 
the  im^rtant  information  which  he  has  collected 
teepecting  the  mountain  ranges  and  other  geo- 
graphical featorea  of  the  coun^. 

Ijr  addition  to  notices  of  the  June  meet- 
ings, &c.,  the  concluding  number  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society's  Proceedings  for  the  past 
auiion  contuns  four  "  additional  notices  "  of  con- 
u<knble  interest.   The  first  is  Hetr  HUdelnandt'a 


account  of  hia  travels  in  East  Africa,  translated 
by  General  G.  P.  Rigby,  formerly  H.M.'s  Oonsul- 
General  at  Zanzibar.  This  is  followed  by  some 
notes  on  recent  surveys  of  the  East  Coast  of 
Africa  by  Dr.  Kirk,  who  contributes  some  valuable 
information  respecting  the  Rufiji  Itiver  and  its 
delta.  The  latter  furnishes  an  almost  inexhaustible 
supply  (rf  mangrove  wood,  which  is  shipped  to  &e 
Red  Sea  and Ambk,andIaiowiiasZanzflMr rafters; 
the  indiarorubber  vine  is  also  plenlaful  there.  Dr. 
Eii^  and  Commander  Wharton,  of  H.U.S.  Fawn^ 
were  the  first  to  enter  the  Rnfiii,  or  rather  one  of 
its  embouchures,  in  1873 ;  the  late  Captun  Elton 
afterwards  crossed  the  main  stream  on  nis  journey 
to  ^wa;  and  after  that  Mr.  Stanley  visited  the 
Rufiji,  and  published  an  account  of  what  he  saw. 
His  description,  Dr.  Kirk  says,  "  is  now  found  to 
be  exaggerated  and  inaccurate,  nor  did  he  succeed 
in  reaching  as  far  as  Oaptun  Elton's  croafling  at 
Mpembeno,"  Commander  Wharton  has  now  ex- 
amined the  river  a  few  miles  beyond  that  point, 
and  has  accurately  laid  down  the  coarse  of  the 
stream  and  Its  many  mouths,  thus  adding  some- 
tbinffto  our  knowledge  of  the  rivers  of  Africa. 
The  Bev.  F.  W.  Holland  contributes  a  brief  report 
on  Jus  recent  journey  to  Sinai;  and  Prof.  Paul 
Chaix,  of  Geneva,  fiiniishes  some  cnriooa  inform- 
ation in  a  paper  on  recent  measurements  of  the 
depth  of  Swiss  lakes. 

The  Australian  papers  received  by  the  last 
mail  bring  some  items  of  interest  Some  large 
lakes,  it  is  stated,  have  been  recently  discovered 
in  the  Gregory  North  district,  Queensland,  near 
the  Sonth  Australian  border,  in  S.  Ut.  26°,  and  the 
adj  oining  country  is  being  n^idly  taken  up  in  con- 
sequence. Good  salt  has  becm  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood^ in  ^BIge  uneven  lumps,  and  this  dis- 
oovery  will  prove  very  nlnable  to  eatUe^wnoa. — 
Arrangements  have  been  nude  for  the  thorough 
examination  of  a  large  tract  of  country,  recently 
taken  up  by  settlers,  in  the  Northern  Territory 
of  South  Australia,  about  which  very  little  is  at 
present  known.  This  region,  which  covers  some 
60,000  square  miles,  lies  between  21"  and  26°  S. 
lat.  and^  136°  and  138°  E.  long.,  and  its  explor- 
ation will  probably  occupy  six  months. — A  party 
of  proroectois  have  been  exploring  the  counby  on 
the  Coleman  and  to  the  northward  of  that  river, 
where  they  experienced  much  hostility  from  the 
natives.  After  some  four  or  five  months  they 
found  gold  on  the  Cowan,  a  newly-discovered 
river,  north  of  the  Coleman.  They  have  brought 
a  small  quantity  of  gold  back  to  Oooktown, 
Queensland:  it  is  described  as  "patchy,"  but  it 
is  thought  that  it  may  be  traced  up  to  richer  leads. 

Undbb  the  title  of  The  Syrian  Great  Eattem 
RaUway  to  India,  a  pamphlet  by  tiie  late  Mr.  G.  E. 
Dalrymple,  formerly  Oolonial  Secretary  of  Queens- 
land, has  been  published  (Skeffington),  in  which 
he  advocates  the  construction  of  a  line  from  St. 
Jean  d'Acre  over  the  mountains  of  Palestine,  and 
across  the  great  Syrian  desert  to  the  Peredan 
Gulf.  After  passing  the  north  end  of  the  Sea  of 
'nberias,  its  general  direction  would  be  E.S.E. 
and  W.N.W.,  and  its  length  is  roughlv  estimated 
at  860  miles. 

Tub  new  number  of  the  Lyons  Geographical 
Society's  Bulletin  contains  the  first  of  a  series  of 
letters  by  M.  Luciano  Cordeiro,  of  lisbon,  on  the 
first  explorations  in  Central  Africa  and  the  For- 
tugneee  theory  of  African  hydrography  in  the  six- 
tecmth  century.  There  are  also  papere  of  some 
interest  on  the  Dutch  eohmies  in  the  east,  and  the 
past,  present,  and  future  condition  of  Algeria. 


Otm  FORKiaN  THADB  IK  LITBRAruBB,  ABT,  AHD 
WTBIOAL  nraXBUlCENTa. 

Fbou  the  recently-issued  Annual  Statement  of 
the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign 
Countries  and  British  Possessions  in  1877,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  total  value  of  the  printed  books  im- 
ported into  this  country  was  157,203^,  aa  com- 


pared with  160,090;.  in  1876.  To  this  total 
France  contributed  47,266/. ;  Germany,  33,707/.  f 
Holland,  26,107/.;  the  United  States,  23,732/. 
Our  exports  of  printed  books  in  1877  amounted  ia 
money  value  to  897,742/.,  againat  881,839/.  in 
1876.  Of  thtfe  Australia  received  347.821/. ;  the 
United  States,  191,620/. ;  British  North  America^ 
70,673/.;  France,  37,002/.;  Germany,  20,20«.  j 
HoUand,  20,222/. ;  and  J^n,  6,012/. 

The  total  value  of  the  pictune,  diawingi,  and 
photographs  imported  reached  644,076/.,  the  cor^ 
responding  total  in  1676  having  been  649,661/L 
Of  the  former  amount  France  is  credited  with- 
261,283/. ;  Belgium,  129,606/. ;  HoUand.  62,630/. ; 
and  Germany,  48^336/.  The  import  of  works  of 
art  other  than  pictures  was  valued  120,820/.,  to 
which  France  contributed  66,311/.,  and  Italy 
32,487/.  We  exported  pictures,  &c.,  to  the  value 
of  318,907/.  (in  1876  the  figure  was  374,608/.),. 
France  being  by  far  the  best  customer,  its  share 
reaching  190,394/.  Other  works  of  art  were  ex- 
ported to  the  value  of  38,624/.,  France  alone 
taking  34,472/.  of  the  total 

The  musical  instruments  imported  in  1877  were 
valued  at  616,702/.;  in  1876  the  value  was- 
674,220/.  Franca  sent  ua  instrumenta  valued  at 
289,613/. ;  Germany,  160,921/.  Our  exnorta  of 
muucal  instrumenta  reached  the  value  of  101 ,610/., 
Australia,  vrith  86,889/.,  taking  by  &r  the  laigeat 
share. 


VK.  nreBAK  s  ADDBass  10  iHB  BtnNoxio  raciroir 

or  IHX  BBITI8H  ASBOCUXEOV  AI  VUBLZH. 

It  is  not  our  good  fortune  to  be  aUe  to  ebroiudfr 
very  often  anything  noteworthy  in  the  Economic 
Seetitm  of  the  British  Association.  In  the  almost 
entire  absence  of  sinentifio  economist^  it  has  be- 
come of  late  yean  a  mere  bear^foiden  for  Members 
of  Parliament  and  local  quidnuncs.  Its  scientific 
character  has  been  on  a  par  with  ^at  of  the  Social 
Science  Congress,  or  even  lower;  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  last  year  Lord  Fortescue  felt  the- 
need  of  pleading  for  the  continued  existence  of 
the  Section.  It  is  of  course  irritating  for  the 
serious  scientific  men  who  are  making  broad  the 
phylactery  of  science  in  the  other  Sections  to  have 
this  discreditable  parasite  always  at  their  heels. 
We  should,  upon  ue  whole,  have  been  in  favour 
of  the  relegation  of  the  Economic  Section  "  bag 
and  baggage"  to  the  Social  Science  Congress.  IS 
its  existence  can  be  justified  at  all,  it  ia  only  as 
Mr.  Ingram  haa  justified  it,  not  so  much  by 
bis  pleadings,  as  by  the  wmghty  ehantctei  of 
his  address  at  Isrge,  In  the  best  eeiue  of  th» 
word  it  is  scientific ;  and  it  is  the  first  scientific 
address  from  a  competent  economist  which  the 
Section  has  known  for  many  years.  If  economists- 
like  Mr.  Ingram  will  take  up  the  Section  in 
future,  well  and  good:  the  local  members  and 
quidnuncs  will  be  hearers  of  the  word,  as  in  the- 
other  Sections,  instead  of  spe^ers  of  it.  But  on 
no  other  terms  ought  it  to  be  allowed  to  live  for 
another  year. 

Mr.  Ingram  aigued  with  great  force  that  the 
historical  and  inductive,  as  opposed  to  the  apriorv 
and  deductive,  method  must  be  followed  by~ 
economists,  or  the  subject  they  profess  to  treat 
will  pass  out  of  their  hands.  Political  economy, 
in  his  view,  ia  simply  a  department,  or  rather  a 
specisl  aspect,  of  aocblogy,  tbe  economic  pheno^ 
meoa  exhibited  in  each  conntzy  and  state  <rf 
Bodety — anch  as  the  divinon  of  oceupatianB.  the- 
amount,  forma,  and  distribution  of  wealth — ^bdng' 
the  rraults,  not  of  distinct  economic  laws,  but  w 
the  general  laws  of  social  life,  union,  and  move- 
ment. The  breadth  of  Mr.  Ingram's  researches, 
as  well  as  tbe  side  which  he  takes  in  rdation  to 
the  rising  revolt  throughout  Europe  against  the- 
method  and  doctrines  hitherto  followed  by  most 
English  economists,  will  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing passage : — ' 

"  It  ia  a  cluuraeteriatie  result  of  the  natrowness  ancb 
spirit  of  routioe  which  have  too  much  prevailed  in 
the  dominuit  English  school^  economista  ihat  theyr 
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&re  either  aiiacqiiaiBt«d  -with,  or  hare  chosen  to 
ign{»%  this  remarkable  morement.  The  largeat  and 
most  combined  manifeetation  of  the  rerolt  has  been 
in  Qerman^,  all  vhoee  ablest  economic  writers  are 
io  oppoaitiOQ  to  the  methods  and  doctrines  of  the 
school  of  Kicaido.  Koseher,  Enies,  Hildebxand, 
Kasse,  Brentano,  Held,  SchmoUer,  SchafBe,  8chdn- 
berg,  Samter,  and  others,  hare  ttiken  np  this  attitude. 
In  Italy  a  gronp  of  distinguished  -writers,  among 
vhom  are  Laisatti,  Fwti,  and  L^perticu,  follotr  the 
mtoB  diroetkm.  In  Den  mad  a  aimikr  scientifle  evola- 
tion  is  in  progEMs.  The  emineat  Belgisji  pablicist, 
de  laveleye,  has  done  much  to  call  attention  to 
■these  nev  tendentues  of  eccmomie  doctrine.  In  Eng- 
land a  corresponding  morement,  by  no  means  imita- 
tire,  bnt  on  uie  contrary  highly  original  in  character, 
is  zemresented  by  Mr.  Cliffe  Leslie.  In  France,  the 
new  direction  is  not  so  marked  in  the  economic  world, 
though  in  that  coootiy  it  really  first  appeared.  For 
the  vices  of  the  old  school,  which  hare  led  to  the 
development  of  the  new,  were  powerfklUr  stated  more 
than  fortjr  yean  ago  hy  Angnste  Comte." 

Hr.  lugnm'B  Addiwa  ought  to  be  accesrible  to 
all  who  take  an  interest  in  either  econ(Mmc  or  hia- 
toric^  sineBce,  and  we  trust  it  -will  be  published 
in  a  suitable  form  for  that  purpose.  It  is  well 
Kdaptedj  not  only  to  serre  as  a  philosophical  trea^ 
tise  on  the  method  of  politacni  economy  for  the 
fi^idance  of  English  stadenta,  but  to  instruct  the 
wider  class  of  readers  who  ioUow  the  investiga^ 
tions  represented  in  this  country  on  one  side  by 
Sit  Henry  Mainei  on  another  side  1^  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer. 

ISIZBS  TBOU  EGYPT. 

Bamleb :  Anguat  B,  1978. 

The  most  perfect  portion  of  the  old  widls  of 
Oairo,  witU  ite  numerous  bastions  and  air  of  deeo- 
latdon,  is  that  between  the  gate  commonly  called 
*'  Bat-el-^nraih,"  north  of  ^e  Azhar  mosque,  and 
the  citadel.  An  act  of  Tandalism  is  being  at 
present  committed  at  a  point  where  Ihe  rubbish- 
hills  outside  the  city  elope  down  so  closely  that 
the  pathway  is  almost  on  a  level  with  the  summit 
of  wall.  A  number  of  the  large  stones  have 
"been  removed  and  lie  in  disorder  around  the  scene 
of  deetroetaon.  Ton  ask  for  what  reason  the  wall 
is  bung  here  destroyed,  and  for  what  purpose  the 
etonee  ue  to  be  used.  For  reply  t^  wo^men 
can  only  teQ  yxm  that  it  is  by  order  of  the 
Governor  of  Oairo,  and  that  the  stones  will  He 
there  pending  farther  orders. 

The  large  mostjue  of  Bufai,  which  is  being 
buitt  1^  the  Khedive's  mother,  shows  no  outward 
sign  progress.  The  decorations  destined  for  the 
interior  slowly  advance.  Among  them  may  be 
speciaUy  mentioned  sixty  large  double  doors,  of 
inlaid  wood  and  ivory,  afler  the  designs  of  the 
architect  of  the  mosque,  Hussein  Pasha  ("  Bash- 
Muh^ndis  "  to  the  Government).  Of  these  twenty 
have  been  completed,  and  both  the  Pasha  and  ^e 
Kopt  artisans,  who  have  by  no  means  lost  their 
-cunning,  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  beanty  of 
the  workmanship.  I  may  mention  that  the  Bash- 
Muh^ncUs  has,  among  other  deaigna,  caused  a 
study  to  be  made  of  the  interior  decoration  of  a 
dome  of  the  mosque  of  E^heyr-B^  This  is  the 
bmial-plaee  of  Eh^Bek.  first  Pasha  of  Egypt 
-under  the  Tnddsh  domination.  It  is  situated  in 
the  Darb-el-Wizir,  which  leads  from  the  "  Ibb-ez- 
Zuw^ylefa,"  and  the  saddle  bazaar,  to  the  citadel. 
Eheyr-Bek  was  one  of  the  chief  "  emirs  "  of  the 
Sultan  Ehanson-Ghonri,  whose  cause  he  deserted 
for  that  of  Selim  the  conqueror  of  Egypt.  The 
ornamentation  of  the  dome  alluded  to  is  of  great 
beauty^  and  well  worthy  of  imitation  in  so  de- 
generate an  a^  (dnte  a.h.  928,  a.d.  1619). 

The  collection  of  flint  implements  made  by  Dr. 
Reil  at  Helwan  is  by  far  the  beat  existing  in 
Egypt.  It  is  his  intention  to  publieJi  shortly,  in 
ESalish,  some  notes  on  the  subject  of  Stone  Ages 
in  me  Nile  valley,  illustrated  with  excellent  photo- 
graphs, thus  BUpmemrating  communications  which 
^6  iiae  pmriondy  nude  to  the  Anthropological 
SoeieU  of  Bariin.  It  is  greatly  to  be  rwr^d 
Ibat  Dt,  Beil  sbonld  ever  Eave  been  zecalled  firom 


his  poet  of  director  of  the  Sanatorium  at  Helwan, 
which  owes  its  creation  and  organisation  to  him, 
and  which  would  probably  have  &red  far  better 
under  his  management  than  has  been  the  case 
under  the  various  persons  who  have  succeeded 
him.  A  eertun  Dr.  Mook,  who  was  estabUshed 
for  three  months  as  physician  to  the  estaUiahmrat, 
adopted  lately  an  exhaustive  method  of  collecting 
the  nint  relics  formerly  so  abundant  The  tract 
of  desert  which  yielded  the  greatest  number  faas 
been  simply  swept  clear  by  small  boys,  working 
for  a  nominal  pittance,  in  his  employ ;  so  that  it 
is  no  longer  possible  for  scientific  travellers  to  dis- 
cover tn  situ  the  knives,  lances,  arrow-heads,  saws, 
needles,  &c.,  of  which  such  admirable  specimens 
have  been  recently  found.  Having  transported  in 
this  manner  the  surface  of  the  neighbouring  desert 
to  his  own  apartment.  Dr.  Mook  procemed  to 
select  for  sale  or  preservation  the  finest  relics, 
throwing  pell-mell  into  the  garden  of  the  hotel 
the  rejected  chips ;  item  which  here  and  there  a 
visitor  has  been  glad  to  make  a  gleaning. 

It  vras  intended  that  Helwan  should  be  rapidly 
formed  into  a  flourishing  and  fashionable  settle- 
ment ;  that  it  should,  in  fact,  be  to  Cairo  what 
Bamleh  is  to  Alexandria.  Encouragemeuts 
were  ^ven  to  those  inclined  to  build  j  and  a  rail- 
way was  constructed,  upon  which  trains  run  at 
convenient  hours  to  and  from  Oairo.  Under 
proper  and  consistent  direction  the  expectationB 
might  have  been,  and  still  may  be,  justified.  But 
that  they  should  not  have  done  bo  hitherto  can 
create  no  surprise ;  and  the  worst  blow  that  has 
been  dealt  to  the  .embryo  settlement  was  that 
which  removed  from  it  the  one  man  in  every  way 
qualified  to  direct  and  promote  its  growth.  It  is 
the  old  story  to  be  traced  on  every  page  of  the 
annals  of  a  dynasty  which  seeks  to  regenerate 
Egypt  after  models  borrowed  by  fits  and  starts 
from  Europe ;  and  which,  after  laying  the  foundar- 
tiona  of  almost  every  conceivable  institution, 
either  stops  the  work  half-way,  or  mars  the  re- 
sults by  the  absence  of  intelligent  administration. 
When  we  study  the  account  of  pubUc  works 
executed  during  and  dnce  the  time  of  Mohammed 
AU  (see,  e^ff.,  JVmo^Nmr  7Vtn»iu.T,  Ac,  by 
Linant  de  Bellesfond  Fkaha),  we  pereeiTe  that 
if  th^  number  is  immense,  so  would  the  results, 
if  better  directed,  hare  already  been  fiibuloua. 

Dr.  B^I  has  already  lud  the  fbundations  at 
Helwan  of  a  building  which  is  to  resemble 
in  form  an  ancient  Egyptian  temple.  The 
site  chosen  is  on  elevated  ground  about  a  mile 
from  the  hotel.  The  intwior  will  be  entirely 
decorated  with  paintings  exactly  copied  in  outline 
from  the  walls  of  ancient  tombe  and  temples. 
During  the  years  that  Dr.  Keil  spent  at  Helwan, 
he  was  assiduously  engaged,  when  time  permitted, 
in  taking  copies  and  impresses  from  numerous 
tombs  in  the  royal  -and  aristocratic  Mempbian 
cemeteries  of  Sakk^ra.  The  vivid  scenes  from  the 
tomb  of  Tib,  and  those  of  Ptah-Hotep— which 
latter  is  closed,  and,  alas  I  rightly  so,  to  the 
public,  by  the  preserving  sands — have  all  been 
transferred  to  paper.  From  these  impresses,  hav- 
ing carefully  traced  in  dark  outline  ute  forms  re- 
presented, Dr.  Reil  has  caused  photographs  to  be 
taken  on  a  reduced  scale.  These  fill  a  most  inter- 
esting  album,  well  suited  for  reproduction  by 
woodcut  or  engraving.  As  to  the  paintings 
destined  for  the  walls  of  the  proposed  building, 
and  in  course  of  preparation  by  a  young  German 
artist,  Herr  Wegner,  they  will  be  on  the  original 
scale.  Though  repreeenting  a  temple  in  general 
form  and  design,  the  building  is  to  serve  as  a 
habitable  house,  and  the  furniture  of  the  portions 
to  be  used  as  rooms  will  be  designed  strictly  after 
the  ancient  models.  Traveliere,  to  whose  inspec- 
tion this  interesting  temple  will  be  open,  will 
thus  be  able  to  study  in  detail  futhful  representa- 
tions of  much  that  is  generally  closed  to  view 
at  Sakk&ra  itself.  It  will  perhaps  be  remembered 
that  among  the  grandiose  schemes  of  the  Viceroy, 
mentioned  at  the  time  in  the  Aoacekt,  there  was 
one  for  the  construction  in  the  proposed  parks  of 


Ctezfreh  of  an  ancient  Egyptian  temple,  to  be 
placed  under  the  supervision  of  Manette  Bey. 
It  is  almost  needless  to  remark  that  this  has  re- 
mained an  idea  and  nothing  more.  It  is  now  to 
be  seen  how  soon  this  somewhat  simitsf  prcgectoa 
the  part  of  Dr,  Beil  will  become  a  solid  reality. 

Since  the  issue  some  weeks  ago  of  last 
SuUetm,  no  publication  has  Iwm  mado  bj  the 
Staff.  0(^el  fifason  returned  to  Oaito  two 
months  ago,  and  some  account  of  his  expedition 
is  likely  to  appear  shortly.  At  the  present-moment 
it  is  uncertam  whether  he  remains  in  the  serviM 
of  Oolonel  Gordon,  or  will  be  transferred  back  to 
the  !%yptian  Staff.  He  is  perfectiy  willing  to 
return  to  the  Soudan  provincea,  of  wMch,  with 
the  exception  of  the  east  portions,  he  has  now 
had  so  much  experience. 

The  great  Tanta  Fair  is  being  celebrated  by  the 
usual  vast  concourse  of  persons  from  all  parts  of 
Egypt.  To-morrow  (Friday)  is  the  day  of  the 
grand  procession.  The  Nile,  after  causing  the 
most  gloomy  predictions,  is  rising  abundantiy 
during  the  present  week.  The  "  cuttii^  of  the 
Khal^  "  will  probably  be  performed  nextcataxday. 

RozjlRd  L.  N.  Michf.Um 


laiXSBS  OF  BAYJS  HAHZIKUT.    SDHED  SBOK  THS 
XSB.  AT  LA2raiK>WBE  HOUSE,  BY  LOSD  mUKOXD 

iOontmued.) 
xin. 

"I  am  now  making  my  ezearatioiia  near  Grotto- 
fenata  where  I  have  begun  with  some  eneoeast  having 

already  found  some  very  ftoe  basso-relievos  and  which 
are  already  bespoke  for  the  Fope.  His  Holiness 
seems  to  have  very  extensire  views  with  regard  to 
the  new  Hosctam,  and  the  difficulties  of  sending  away 
antiques  increases  daily.  They  hare  laid  hold  of  my 
fine  statue  that  I  fonncl  at  Alb&no,  notwithstanding  I 
had  already  got  my  license  signed ;  a  thing  never 
practised  before.  I  beg  therefore,  my  I<ocd,  that  yon 
will  consider  this  pmot  serions  and  if  pooriUie  throw 
your  whole  ibree  and  attention  to  that  one  olgect  of 
antiquity  for  some  time,  till  the  coUeetion  is  com- 
plete, which  I  can  engage  to  do  in  the  space  of  this 
present  year,  having  now  ready  more  than  two  thirds 
of  the  number  wanted  and  all  excellent  in  their  kind. 
The  rest  I  dont  despair  of  finding  in  the  pzogreas  of 
my  present  excarations,  and  though  the  number  of 
busts  and  stataes  are  increased  since  our  first  calcala- 
tion,  yet  I  hope  I  shall  not  exceed  much  the  first 
estimate.  I  nope  your  Lordship  will  pardon  the 
liberty  I  take  in  making  these  sent  of  propoeitioQS, 
but  my  seal  and  ardour  of  success  in  so  agreeable  an 
undertaking,  makea  me  bold.  Yoor  Lordship's  com- 
mands will  always  be  to  me  a  law,  and  I  have  the 
honour,  &c,  Qi.-viv  Huoltox. 

Borne  the  20'^  Jan'  1773." 

xrv, 

"I  have  lately  given  the  Ulaiqnis  Belkni  my  bills 
on  your  Lordship  for  300/.,  payable  40  days  after 
date  which  I  taeie  no  doubt  will  honoar  witii 
acc^tanoe  and  shall  place  this  snm  with  the 
received  of  Baraad  formerly,  to  the  account  of  this 
year  1773.  Indosed  I  send  a  note  of  those  pieces  of 
sculpture  which  I  propoae  sending  for  this  year  and 
which  on  aceoant  of  the  Cincinuatos  and  Urlesger 
run  high.  Ifevertheless  your  Lordship  mil  please  to 
order  me  what  you  think  proper,  but  for  the  reasons 
I  gave  in  my  last,  I  could  wish  that  for  a  while  your 
Lordship  would  attend  princi^y  to  this  one  great 
point  of  eenlpture,  otherwise  I  am  afraid  thai  in  a 
short  time  I  shall  not  hare  it  in  my  power  to 
serre  yon.  The  Marcos  Aurelius  is  cased  np  and  the 
others  ready  for  the  Meleager  and  Amazon  wluch  I 
shall  send  off  immediately.  The  fonntain  Nymph 
will  shortly  follow,  not  being  as  yet  restored.  This 
figure  I  propose  placing  on  the  other  side  of  the 
door  of  the  gallery  as  a  companion  to  the 
Cnpid  and  Psyche,  being  of  that  size,  as  I  now 
despair  of  ever  being  able  to  send  ai^  more 
groups  to  England.  This  howerer  will  suit  very 
well  as  a  companion,  as  she  holds  an  antique  rase 
upon  her  knee  with  both  hands,  and  which  served 
formerly  as  a  passage  for  the  water  from  some  foun- 
tain. It  is  one  of  me  sweetest  things  yon  ever  saw 
and  will  please  I  belier^a^  much  as  anrthisg  in  the 
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Gftllery :  in  particular  the  bead,  the  idea  of  which 
xa&krs  a  fine  coDtmst  with  the  modest  character  of 
the  Capid  and  Psjdie.    I  cannot  help  makiiig  some 
apology  for  the  price  of  ths  Sbleagar,  which  I  cannot 
posnljlj  gire  for  less  than  800(.  without  being  a  great 
loMF.   lo  ^ozt,  the  Btatne  most  make   its  own 
spoloej,  and  when  it  ia  seen  in  England  I  believe 
noboyr  vi'I  hesitate  to  esteem  it  at  a  thousand 
pfMiiKM;    Tliis  is  the  Talaa  I  set  upon  it  myself. 
With  regard  to  the  M.  Aurelius,  I  know  yonr  Lord- 
ahip  is  not  food  of  portraits  in  general,  bat  a  atatae 
of  so  gnat  an  Emperor  and  so  great  a  Phihw^her  I 
think  dasexTSB  a  plaea  in  anj  galleiy.  I  hare  there- 
ibre  ventorcd  to  tend  it  and  hope  it  will  be  approved 
of.   The  head  is  its  own,  though  wanting  part  of  the 
neck,  as  1  foiuid  it  near  where  I  foood  the  statue,  as 
Ukeviae  both  the  hands,  thongh  one  of  them  is  much 
corroded  hj  the  nitre  of  the  earth.   As  to  the 
AmaaoB  roar  Loidship  will  find  it  one  of  the  best  of 
that  kioo,  paitxnlarlj  the  head,  which  sttrpasaes 
much  anj  that  I  han  yet  seen,  not  excepting  that  of 
the  Fi(^'3  Mnsanm,  so  much  esteemed.  I  have  only 
left  topmjfora  apeedjand  safe  passage  of  theabore 
nlnaUa  aflbets  aod  ccmclade  by  aobsnibing  myself, 
Ac  QxTOt  Haiultoh. 

Bonw  tha  4*^  Mai«h  1773." 

XT. 

"  Borne  the  7*  May  1773. 
1  haTe  lately  embarked  the  statue  <rf  If.  Aorelins 
and  Xfllea^ET  at  Sipa  Orande  for  Leghorn,  which  are 
itiU  debused  by  bad  weather.   The  Amazon  and 
FoBDtain  Nymph  will  follow  in  the  month  of  Jane, 
and  I  hope  will  arrive  safe  in  England  abont  Autumn, 
this  being  the  inoet  iaTourable  season.   I  ma^  pto- 
bably  ae&d  sofne  other  interesting  pieces,  wUch. will 
lie  detenniaed  soon  and  shall  acqoaiot  your  Itotdebip 
W  mj  next.   I  hare  nothing  new  to  relate  in  regard 
flf  mr  BsearetionB,  as  what  I  have  found  lately  con- 
sist diiefly  in  basso-relieTO*8,  all  which  go  to  the  new 
^asenm.  I  propose  sooq  to  begin  a  ereat  undertaking 
at  the  ancient  port  of  Antium,  wnich  X  hope  will 
afford  wt>rk  for  next  winter,  and  where  I  have 
tntffieient   reason    to   hope   for   something  troly 
magmlleeat,  being  the  iipot  where  the  Fighting 
Gladiatar,  the  Apollo  of  the  Belvedere  and  other 
sablime  jMues  of  scalptotehave  been  foond.  Having 
nothing  else  iutmsting  to  mentioD  to  your  Lordship 
at  preeeat,  I  shall  conclude  by  notifying  that  I  have 
given  Mr.  Heoiy  Fisher  my  bills  on  your  Lordship 
ior  aooi.  sled*  payable  Id  days  after  sight,  which 
I  hope  will  be  honoured  Igr  your  Lordship's  acceptance 
and  paymenL   It  will  likewise  be  necessary  to  ac- 
qoaiot your  Lordship  that  I  have  this  last  winter  sold 
a  Venxu  to  Mr.  Corbet,  which  has  made  a  great  deal 
of  noise  among  the  English  here,  and  as  usual  I  have 
been  criticised  for  throwing  it  away,  hat  the  truth  is 
that  although  it  be  a  very  prett;  statae  yet  as  it 
wants  both  the  1^  and  anna,  and  the  head  not  its 
own,  I  judged  it  improper  for  your  Lordship's  gallery, 
the  more  as  it  is  only  of  the  si»  of  the  Venus  of 
Mededs.  so  that  it  eoald  by  no  means  find  a  place. 
This  I  mention  to  confirm  yonr  Lordship  that  nothing 
really  fine  or  interesting,  will  ever  be  disposed!  of 
otherwise  than  in  Shelburne  House,  and  -when  I  send 
you  a  Venns  it  will  be  a  very  complete  one  indeed, 
and  much  saperior  to  any  thing  yet  sent  to  England, 
and  I  hope  that  yonr  Loraship  will  ctrntinue  to  believe 
ne  always,  &c.  QtArtK  Hamiltoit. 

P.S. — I  am  desired  by  the  Chevallier  de  Berois  to 
send  yonr  Lordship  the  indosed  note  relating  to  two 
pictozes  wbieh  Monsieur  Culkt  was  oidezed  to  paint 
and  vlueh  it  seems  are  now  finished." 


**  I  obserre  with  some  regret  that  the  plan  proposed 
for  the  gallery  cannot  be  put  in  execution.  It  occnrs 
to  me  however  that  a  hbran  may  be  ornamented 
vithatatnes  andhosts  soastonvm  eometUng  elegant 
and  beaatifnl ;  for  szampls  the  Colonna  ^lery  is 
com  posed  of  pietores,  statues,  and  busts,  and  the 
whole  so  diqmsed  as  to  prevent  oonfosion.  I  think 
that  places  for  books  may  be  made  so  as  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  sculpture,  at  least  I  think  it  deserves 
same  consideradoo,  and  I  could  wish  yoor  Lordship 
wonld  eoDsnlt  Stnart  ^on  the  occasion.  I  dare  say 
he  will  bit  on  something  that  will  answer  both  the 
nds  <^  Ubmry  and  gallery. 

I  send  your  Iiordship  inclosed  a  bill  of  loading  for 
the  3  cases,  one  of  the  Meleager  the  other  the  Marcus 
Aa^us.  Yon  desired  that  when  my  hook  was  pub- 
ImM  I  thonid  send  six  Toloaes  on  yonr  Lordship's 


aeeount,  whieh  I  have  done,  and  pat  in  a  soiaU  case 
with  the  M.  Aureliaa,  and  having  oeeanon  to  send 
my  friends  in  Scotland  four  volumes,  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  to  place  this  case  marked  QrJS.  in  the  ease 
of  the  Meleeuor,  and  havB  wrote  to  Mr.  Archibald 
Paxton  at  Mr.  Stewarf  8,  Buckingbam  Street,  York 
buildings,  to  receive  this  small  ease  on  my  aeconnt 
and  hope  that  yoor  Lordship  will  pardon  the  liberty 
I  have  taken.  I  must  faiuier  beg  that  your  Lord- 
ship will  be  so  kind  as  to  pationi»  this  work  when 
published  in  England  at  the  price  of  four  guineas  a 
volume.  Mr.  Match  am  has  taken  a  considerable 
number  to  dispose  of  on  bis  own  aoooont  and  I  hope 
that  for  his  sue  as  well  as  my  own  he  will  meet  with 
eaeooragement. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  it  is  in  vain  to  to  think  of  the 
Guercino  at  Aacona.  The  present  Pope  will  never 
give  his  license,  being  himself  a  purchaser,  in  so 
much  that  Mr.  Adneys's  picture  of  Titian  and  Porde- 
none  are  now  at  Monte  Gavallo,  a  very  bad  bargain 
indeed.  The  Yerd  Anti^  tables  I  may  find,  the 
sm^l  bronie  of  L.  ^pinns  and  mother  are  not  to  be 
found,  but  I  shall  make  further  enquiry.  Be  so  kind 
u  to  mention  whether  the  basso-relievo  ought  to  be 
upright  or  otherwise,  as  uther  may  be  found  though 
not  cdF  excellent  sculpture,  being  mnch  sought  for  for 
the  new  Museum.  Piranese  is  come  down  of  his 
price  of  the  candelabra  to  130  Zechioes  which  he  says 
is  the  lowest  he  can  sell  them  for,  so  shall  wait  your 
Lordsiiip's  further  orders.  I  think  I  have  now 
answered  fully  eveiy  part  of  yonr  Lordship's  letter 
and  shall  c<mclude  by  assuring  you,  my  Lord.  I  shall 
be  most  punctual  in  regard  <^  all  year  commaods 
which  wiU  always  be  the  greatest  ambition  of,  &c. 

Qattk  HawLTOH. 

Home  the  1"  July  1773.'* 

XVII. 

"  Statue  of  Cincianatufl  and  bust  of  Anti- 
nous     .....  £500 
Meleagw  .....  600 
M.  At^Uns        ....  300 


jfillOO 

Charges  on  the  aborei 
To  casing  the  Meleager  and  M.  AureliuB  £13 
Fee  to  the  antiquarian     ...  6 
Carnage  to  the  Custom  house,  embarka- 
tion of  the  two  cases  duty  &c.     .      .  7 
Fnd^t  to  Lagh<na  and  charges  Uiera      .  12 


To  rix  TtA*  prints  at  £8  per  vol.  . 


Reoefved  of  Right  Hon*"*  the  Eari  of 
Shelbnme  for  the  year  1778  . 


101400 
800 


£606" 

XTin. 

Btane  the  12>^  Sept'  1778. 
"  I  wrote  to  you  lately  and  sent  inclosed  a  bill  of 
loading  for  the  Amason,  and  gave  you  advice  of  my 
last  draught,  to  which  letter  I  shall  refer  yon  for  par- 
ticulars. I  have  since  the  honour  of  your  Lordship's 
of  the  'Afy^  Aug*,  by  which  I  learn  your  intentions  of 
fittspending  any  more  purchases  few  a  couple  of  years. 
The  reasons  yon  give  are  so  good,  that  every  person 
of  a  good  heart  must  feel  and  uadraBtand  them,  and  I 
shall  most  readily  obey  your  c(»nmands,  as  your  Lord- 
ship is  pleased  to  say  you  will  take  the  Amazon.  I 
shall  endeavour  on  my  part  to  make  the  draughts  at 
such  intervals  as  will  be  convenient  to  you.  What  I 
propose  would  be  to  send  you  my  bills  for  the  remain- 
ing 3051.  sterls  on  the  20'^  of  Jan'  next,  and  those  of 
20<H.  sterls  for  the  Amason  with  the  charges  of  case 
and  duty  &■  on  the  20'»  of  April  1774.  In  this 
manner  X  hope  it  will  suit  your  Lordship's  conveni- 
•ncy.  At  the  same  time  I  can  so  manage  with  my 
bankers,  as  to  have  a  little  money  in  case  of  need 
with  a  very  trifling  loss.  I  have  just  purchased  a 
spot  of  ground  under  Gensano  of  the  Oapitolo  of  S' 
Peter's,  where  I  h<^  to  bring  to  light  hidden  treasures. 
It  is  a  wood  that  has  never  been  touched,  foil  of  ruins 
and  parts  vt  broken  columns  of  porphyry  &■  &°.  If 
in  this  or  any  other  of  my  good  spots  I  should  make 
any  remarkable  discovery,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to 
acquaint  you  of  it  and  in  case  that  your  Lordship 
should  tdie  a  fancy  to  it,  I  shall  with  the  greatest 
pleasure  keep  it  till  such  time  as  it  well  be  entirely 


convenient  to  you.  to  make  the  acquieition.  You  will 
excuse,  my  Lord,  the  liberty  I  take  in  advancing  so 
moch,  but  it  is  only  what  I  think  I  am  boni^  in 
gratitnde  to  do.  With  repird  to  the  prices,  yoor  Lord- 
ship will  fdease  to  observe  that  0x9  busts  whid  are 
complete  in  number  are  within  the  bounds  prescribed, 
and  in  regard  to  the  statues,  one  with  another  when 
completed,  would  likewise  be  near  the  price  settled  at 
Borne,  that  is  to  say  without  the  additional  chaises 
of  duty  and  easing,  and  if  your  Lordship  will  conriosr 
matoruy,  you  will  agree  that  it  is  in^ractioable  to 
make  a  ooUeetion  of  IS  or  19  statnes  of  the  class  of 
the  Cineiniudas  and  Meleager.  The  Pope  himself 
nor  any  prince  in  Europe  eannot  boast  of  such  a  e<d.- 
lection.  Oatcc  Huoltox." 


"  Cincinnatus  and  Antinons 
Meleager  .  . 

M.  Aurelius  .  . 
Amazon  .  .  , 
Fonntain  Nymph  .  , 


£600 
600 
SOO- 
200 

SOO 


£1800 

Of  the  above  sum  I  have  received  of  Bar- 

aszi  .....  £260 
OfBalloni         .        .        .  .800 


]iV)T  the  yearI778 


.  £550' 


"  Brane  the  16*  Jaavaxy  1774. 

"Although  your  Lordship's  commission  be  sus- 
pended, yet  I  flatter  myself  that  you  will  continue  Uy 
honour  me  with  your  countenance  and  esteem  as  for- 
merly. Assured  therefore  of  your  usual  partiality 
towards  me,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  from  time  to- 
time  to  acquaint  you  of  any  piece  of  good  fortune 
that  may  occur  in  the  prog^«BB  of  my  excavations,  the 
seat  of  which  at  present  is  the  Villa  of  Antoninus 
Hus,  now  called  Monte  Cagnolo.  The  situation  is 
the  floest  in  the  world,  as  it  commands  all  that  plain 
towards  Velletri,  Monte  Circello,  and  the  sea  coast 
towards  Ardea  and  Nettano.  The  particular  spot 
where  I  am  digging  now  was  allotted  for  the  baths. 
I  have  fiound  parts  of  several  very  fine  Candelabra,, 
but  none  as  yet  perfect,  two  groups  of  grayhonnds 
very  entire,  another  dog  scratching  bis  ear  ana  a  bitch 
in  toe  same  attitude,  an  Acteon  with  two  dogs,  a  small 
figure,  a  female  Satyr  flaying  on  the  pipe,  a  comedian, 
several  young  boys,  in  particular  a  young  Bacchus, 
and  a  boy  laughing  with  a  bird  in  his  hand,  the  same 
as  the  one  at  tho  Yilla  Borghose,  but  much  finer  and 
more  entire.  I  may  add  a  Cupid,  part  of  a  very  fine 
vase  with  figares  in  basso-relievo,  a  Faun,  and  ustly 
a  Paris  somewhat  lai^r  than  life,  an  admirable 
statue  indeed  and  preserved  just  as  it  come  out  of  the 
sculptor's  hands.  I  had  almost  forgot  to  mention  a 
female  figure  of  Yictory  sacrificing  a  bull,  a  Mythras, 
likewise  on  the  Bull,  but  I  must  stop  short,  otherwise 
I  shall  have  nothing  precioos  to  relate  in  my  next 
letter,  whitdi  if  it  was  not  tiresome  to  your  Lordship 
I  woold  repeat  ooce  a  month.  Although  the  above 
list  is  a  fbrmidable  one,  yet,  my  Lord,  I  must  honestly 
confess  that  none  of  them  surpass  some  of  the  statnes 
I  have  sent  yon,  nor  will  it  be  easy  to  send  any  more 
each  to  England,  G^atih  HudLTox." 

XXI. 

"Bnmethe  l^May  1774. 
As  there  is  nothing  I  value  so  much  as  the  con- 
tinuance of  yonr  Lordship's  friendship  I  was  of  coarse' 
made  very  happy  with  the  honour  of  your  last,  with 
the  approbation  of  the  Meleager  As  to  the 

Amason  I  did  not  know  that  your  Lmdship  had  already 
one  in  yoor  possession,  otherwiBS  I  shoold  have  de- 
clined the  subject,  but  still  I  hope  to  set  things  to- 
rights,  and  in  all  probability  Mr.  GrenviUe  will  take 
it)  and  shall  therefore  send  you  something  more  in- 
teresting. I  would  willingly  send  the  Paris  of  Civita 
Larioia,  but  thongh  the  head  is  its  own,  yet  as  the 
neck  is  modem,  I  am  oiraid  it  will  not  come  within 
yonr  Lord^ip's  plan.  The  statue  is  of  the  size  of 
the  Cincinnatus,  in  the  attitude  of  giving  the  apple  to- 
yenns.  The  drapery  is  very  fine.  It  wants  the  left 
band  and  one  half  of  therightarm.  Therestism- 
served  as  it  came  out  of  the  sculptoi's  hands.  The 
price  is  400^.  As  I  had  already  given  Fisher  my 
bills  for  the  two  hundred  pounds,  I  hope  your  I<ord- 
sfaip  will  not  scruple  to  honour  them.  They  wont  be 
presented  till  the        of  ihi;  month  and  perhaps- 
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Utsr.  With  ngftrd  to  Bome  floe  statSM  ia  exobaoge, 
ycnr  Loidahip  ma;  depend  on  mj  punctnaliqrt  baviog 
BOW  a  great  field  Mran  me ;  I  mean  that  ttf  Oitta, 
irhieh  I  began  lately  vith  a  very  large  etaCne  almoet 
oetoaeal,  the  inlgeet  ae  yet  tiDcertaiB,  ae  it  mnts  the 
head,  tat  being  foand  npOD  the  moeaie  paTement  neat 
its  pedeotal,  I  hope  in  a  few  days  to  complete  my 
good  finrtnoe  in  a  tbooeand  pound  prize.  It  i«  ooly 
thzee  dm  nnee  I  fonod  it,  and  in  another  conple  ot 
weoka  I  hope  to  be  able  to  gin  yotu  Lordship  a 
tainate  deeeriptton  of  it.  The  etjde  of  aealptore  is 
■eigneable  to  the  time  of  Nero  or  Titos,  that  is  to  uy 
the  finest  age. 

I  am  extremely  obliged  to  ;oiir  Lordship  for  your 
lind  recommendation  of  the  fmits  of  my  excavations 
«Dd  yonr  endeavonrs  to  promote  my  interest.  In 
<8se  that  Sir  Sampson  xeeolTes  on  any  poidtases  in 
<Che  ynj  of  antiquities,  I  have  it  in  my  power  to 
«erTe  hun,  lieiDg  rich  in  marbles. 

When  I  send  yonr  Lordship  any  statue  in  place  of 
4he  Amason,  I  shall  take  tlnit  opportunity  of  sending 
likewise  what  has  been  lately  publishftl  of  the  Loggi 
•of  Kaffoel,  and  perhspe  may  odd  the  ceiling  of  the 
baths  of  Liria  on  the  Palatine  mount.  Panini  is 
now  doin^  one  for  Hr.  Peachy,  which  is  the  most 
■elegant  thing  I  erer  saw.  I  make  no  doubt  but  I 
«hall  meet  with  eomething  as  an  ornament  for  yonr 
garden,  I  hare  got  one  arniU  nm  which  will  do.  I 
nave  the  honour  to  bt^  &o.  Oatdt  Huoltox." 
xxn. 

"Eome  the  0"  February  1775. 
I  hare  the  hoooar  to  acquaint  your  Loidsbip  that 
the  pilastm  of  the  Loggi  of  Bafibel  are  now  flniahed 
and  hare  ordered  a  copv  of  them  coloured,  as  well  as 
ithe  arches,  with  13  of  the  paintings  in  sniall ;  which 
Panini  will  take  care  shall  be  done  with  the  greatest 
neatness.  He  has  done  lately  the  two  ceilings  of  the 
fbntbs  of  Liria  on  the  Palatine  mount,  for  Mr,  Peachy, 
which  are  most  elegant  and  would  reconunend  them 
to  yonr  Lordship  aa  the  best  thing  extant  of  the  sort 
I  mnet  add  that  Sig'  Bieeiolini  has  just  finished  two 
■fine  drawings,  one  from  the  Heliodoro  and  the  other 
-the  Attila.  This  last  I  think  superior  to  anything  he 
has  ever  done.  He  says  that  year  Lordship  did  not 
.order  these  two,  but  as  they  are  part  of  that  noble 
work,  I  ttunk  it  a  pity  yoa  shonid  not  have  it 
•complete,  and  therefore  nave  aecnred  them  in  my 
honee,  tUl  I  know  your  Lordship's  determination. 
I  hare  likewise  set  apart  a  great  many  pretty 
pieces  of  antiquity  for  your  garden,  which  will  cost 
yoa  only  a  mere  trifle  for  some  little  restorations.  I 
naTe  got  a  middling  statue  of  a  consul  which  c<ffits 
-me  thirty  two  crowns.  The  restoration,  if  your  Lotd- 
.ehip  has  got  any  niche  in  your  ^rden  to  fill  up,  ia  at 
your  service.  I  only  doubt  if  it  will  turn  to  account 
to  pay  casing  fitk^t  and  duty  &*.  As  to  columns  I 
dont  think  ulat  they  can  answer  the  cost  of  charges. 
I  hope  that  ^or  Lordship  will  hare  persussion  to 
make  a  dilettante  of  Sir  Sampson  Gideon.  I  am  now 
full  of  fine  things,  but  we  want  dilettanti.  N^erer 
was  a  time  so  apropos  for  sending  off  antiques  as  at 
present  haTing  no  Pope,  nor  are  we  likely  to  have  one 
soon,  the  saered  coll^  of  Cardinals  are  much 
divided.* 

I  mnit  now  say  something  relating  to  my  late 
^ezcaTatioIla  at  Boma  Vecchia,  fbnr  milei  out  of  the 
gate  of  John,  wbere  I  have  found  two  entire  basts, 
■one  of  a  Deeemvir  the  other  of  L.  Emilias  Portana- 
tos,  as  appears  from  the  inscription  on  the  pieducdo. 
These  with  a  most  elegant  vase  yon  will  see  soon  in 
the  possession  of  H'  Charles  Townley,  Whitehall. 
This  vase  I  hold  to  be  one  of  the  meet  estimable 
things  I  have  ever  fonnd  in  antiquity.  Besides  these 
he  has  many  very  precions  bits  wtu^y  a  tm*  dilet- 
tante, now  on  their  way  to  England,  and  which  I 
should  be  glad  your  Loroship  saw.  I  hare  had  a  run 
of  bad  lock  fbr  these  two  months  past  at  Ostia. 

Gavin  HAmLTOH." 
(To  As  amUnued.) 
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COBBESPONDENCE. 

IBB  COPFXB  KOVUlEEim  OF  BAIAWi.T. 

BriUA  Uoaeimi :  Angnat  IT,  187S. 
Mr.  Baasam's  fortnnate  discoTeiy  of  the  copper 
platings  which  covered  and  adorned  two  monu- 
meota  of  wood  at  Balawat  will  recal  the  theory 
of  Semper  (Der  &:U,  >.,  p.  431)  that  the  origin  of 
this  method  of  construction  was  peculiarly  Assy- 
lian ;  that  between  tbe  primitiTo  mode  of  con- 
struction in  wood  and  the  later  construction  in 
stone  there  came  this  middle  stage  of  plating  with 
copper  or  bronze ;  and  that  it  was  from  the  bts- 
tem  of  decoration  evolved  specially  for  this 
copper  work  that  the  suhaequent  system  of  deco- 
ration in  stone  architecture,  with  its  long,  narrow 
Mezea  of  flat  reliefa  looking  aa  if  beaten  up  from 
metal,  was  derived  in  Assyria,  whence  it  was 
handed  on  to  Asia  Minor  and  to  Greece  proper. 
That  a  similar  habit  of  plating  walls  with  copper 
was  practiBed  in  Greece  in  the  heroic  age  is  in- 
ferred from  Homer's  praise  of  the  bright  copper 
walls  of  the  Palaces  of  Alkindos  and  Menelaos, 
and  is  known  from,  the  remiuiiB  in  the  BO-ealled 
Treasaiy  of  Atrem  at  Mycenae;  whUe  within 
historical  linuta  Paiuaaias  telle  as  of  ^  bronze 
chambers  of  the  Treasniy  of  the  Sikyonians  at 
Olympia,  erected  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventh 
century  B.C.  CtI.,  19),  and  of  the  bronze  Temple 
of  Athene  Chalkioikoa  at  Sparta  (iii.,  17,  2), 
both  of  which  structures  he  appears  only  to  indi- 
cate walls  covered  with  this  metal.  Further,  the 
ornameDtal  patterns  executed  in  stone  on  tbe 
building  at  Mycenae  are  undoubtedly  patterns 
derived  irom  metal  working.  The  singular  cir- 
cumstance is  that  while  the  Assyrians  from  the 
scarcity  of  stone  were  driven  to  invent  copper 
plating,  in  the  first  instance  to  strengthen  and 
render  darable  structures  of  wood  or  other  perish- 
able material,  the  Greeks,  on  the  contrary,  em- 
ployed it,  as  at  Mycenae,  to  cover  and  eonwal  tbe 
most  perfect  masonnr  that  could  be  desired,  thus 
showing  that  they  had  lost  sight  of  the  original 
and  proper  function  of  the  Assyrian  invention. 

A.  S.  MUBBAT. 


THE  COBBZ  AtTBXtra  AT  SIOCEHOUC 

Angnat  13, 187S, 

AcGOBDiKQ  to  Dr.  LitUedale,  in  his  article  on  the 
Stockholm  Codex  Aureus  of  the  Gospels  in  the 
AoASBHT  of  August  17  (p.  166),  this  MS. — 

"  la,  as  moat  students  of  textual  criticism  now  know, 
one  of  the  chief  anthoritiea  for  the  Veiut  Itala,  since, 
although  it  waa  long  reputed  to  be  a  copy  of  the 
Vulgate,  with  perhaps  a  few  more  deviations  than 
ordinary  from  the  vetr  unseltled  text  of  that  version, 
closer  inspection  established  a  degree  of  divergence 
which  eonld  not  be  aeeonnted  fbr  m  any  such  hypo- 
tbens." 

I  should  be  glad  to  be  allowed  to  express 
dissent  from  this  curions  statement  though  it 
can  to  a  certun  extent  claim  the  aatnority  of  M. 
Belsheim,  tbe  editor  of  the  Oodex  AureuM.   It  is 
cimte  true  that  the  M3.  contains  numerous  read- 
ings wMch  cannot  well  be  due  to  ordinary  cor- 
ruption of  Jerome's  t^t  by  repeated  tnuucriptioo, 
and  which  are  in  lact  shown  oy  coinddenco  with 
undoubted   earliex   texts    to   have  an  ante- 
Hieronymic  and  therefore  in  some  sense  Old  Latin 
origin.  But  the  same  mar  be  said  of  many  Vulgate 
MS3. ;  for  during  the  long  interval  before  the 
Hieronymic  text  obtiuned  complete  ascendancy  it 
was  becoming  adulterated  by  infiltration  from 
older  and  more  familiar  forms  of  the  Latin  version. 
To  call  such  MSS.  Old  Latin  would  be  a  misuse  of 
langusge,  thoogh  many  pardctes  of  what  may 
legitimately  be  called  Old  Xatdn  evidence  are  im- 
bedded in  theoL   It  is  also  tme  that  a  qnes- 
tion  has  been  raised  wheUtu:  oertain  MSS. 
belonging  prima  faeU  to  this  class  otight  not 
rather  to  be  considered  as  representatives  of  local 
much-revised  ante-Hieronymic    texts,  differing 
more  widely  from  the  ancient  or  African  Old 
Latin  texts  tlum  the  acknowledged  tjrp^  ante- 
Hieronymic  revision.    However  this  may  be,  I 
can  say  pretty  confidently  that  the  question  does 
not  afiect  the  Codex  Aureu*.   I  cannot  pretend  to 
have  examined  its  text  throughout ;  but  I  hare 
carefully  analysed  a  sufficient  number  of  pages 
firom  different  Gospela — ^partly  selected,  partly 
taken  promiscuously — and  have  found  signs  of 
nothing  but  a  Vulgate  text  with  a  thin  aprinkliag^ 
of  older  readings.   As  far  as  I  have  seen,  these 
readings  do  not  evm  belong  to  an  andenC  and 
relatively  pure  type  of  Old  lAtin,  ss  is  the  case  in 
some  MSS.  of  ilus  class   though  it  is  conceivable 
that  a  complete  examination  might  lead  to  a  partial 
modification  of  view  on  thia  point   But  m  any 
case,  to  be  told  that  the  Stockholm  MS.  "  ia  one 
of  the  chief  authorities  for  the  Vtiut  Itala^'hj 
which  Dr.  Littledale  must  be  assumed  to  mean 
the  Old  Latin,  is  simply  bewildering. 

The  supposed  evidence  from  orthc^raphy  will 
not  bear  mscussion.  Some  of  the  alleged  peculi- 
arities are  genuine  classical  forms,  and  at  least 
most  of  the  rest  are  more  likely  to  be  due  to  the 
transcriber  than  to  tbe  original  writer. 

Nothing  here  said  will,  I  hope,  be  taken  aa  a 
disparagement  of  M.  Belsbeim's  admirable  labours. 
He  deserves  ample  acknowledgment  of  the  pains 
which  he  has  taken  to  reproduce  faithfully  in  a 
cheap  form  a  rmlly  intereetii^  HS.  belonging 
to  a  class  which  hu  been  woefully  ne^seteo. 
It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  his  example  ahould 
be  followed  among  onnelves,  for  Eiwand  and 
Ireland  are  rich  in  LMan  ffiblical  MSS.  of  eqaal 
and  of  yet  higher  interest.        F.  J.  A.  Hort. 


POSSIBLE  ETYUOLOOT  OF  "  HUZTARISH." 

Wimbledon  :  Angaat  30, 187S. 

Oan  any  of  your  readers  who  may  be  well  read 
in  Persian  literature,  or  well  acquainted  with 
colloquial  Persian,  quote  any  phrasee  which  would 
prove  the  existence  and  define  the  meaning  of  the 
verb  zuvdridan  P  This  verb  seems  to  have  found 
its  way  into  Richardson's  Dictionary  from  Castell'a 
Zextron  Hej^aglottonj  where  it  is  explained,  on 
the  authori^  of  Gohus,  as  "  vetera$cer«j  in  JUa- 
tnenta  dtuotvi,*'    If  the  vwb  really  exists,  the 
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qaection  is  whether  it  means  "  to  become  old  ' 
meTely  in  the  Beoae  of  dtcrantude  and  decatf,  or 
also  with  the  aignificatioD  of  antiqmtjf  and  obto- 
ietenem? 

The  PTintwif*  of  tbia  verb  ia  of  acme  interest  to 
Bahliin  adiolan,  m  it  aeenu  to  angeeat  a  reaaon- 
aUe  etjiBolae7  fot  tho  aoipiiaUoal  term  Has- 
Tftrilfc,  wUebu applied  to  tiie  mode  of  writing 
PaUari  with  a  mnnant  of  foreign  and  oheolete 
worda.  The  term  Hairftriah,  like  the  word 
PahlftTi,  ia  haidly  to  be  &imd  in  old  Pahlavi 
texts,  aad  is,  therefor^  rery  ^robaU^  a  modem 
Fernuk  word.  Its  usual  form  in  FeiKaa  wiitiagB 
is  xuvdriMht  -which  is  eridently  an  abstract  noun 
detived  ftom  the  root  of  a  Tero  mvdridan ,  and  if 
this  Terb  exiata,  and  means  "  to  become  old  "  in 
any  sense,  we  seem  to  have  a  fiur  explanation  of 
sutktukf  which  is  oiten  altered  by  tianspodtion 
into  uoMirMf  written  aSzo^vh  in  Fahlan  cbanto- 
ten,  and  then  misread  huaklnth. 

E.  W.  West. 


SCIENCE. 

A  Candid  BjMminatitm  <tf  Thaim.  By 
Physicns.  (Trubner.) 

The  author  of  this  powerfal  work  has 
decided  to  leave  his  arguments  to  stand 
alone,  wiiboat  fining  or  losing  anything 
hj  aasociatioii  wtth.  hia  personality,  even  at 
the  r^  that  hia  reticence  will  be  attributed 
to  the  fear  of  opinion.  Ko  reader  conld 
&irly  snspect  him  of  cowardice.  It  ia  im- 
possible to  go  throngh  bis  book  without 
ftnnzng  a  very  high  opinion  of  his  apecu- 
tative  ai^  argamentative  power,  and  a 
sincere  respect  for  his  temperance  of  state- 
ment and  his  diligent  endearonr  to  make 
out  the  best  case  he  can  for  the  views  he 
rejects.  At  the  ssjue  time,  if  anything 
«ould  ronae  the  mass  of  respectable  people, 
who  still  Talne  the  tradition  they  have 
inherited,  to  exert  the  power  which  they  pos- 
sibly still  possess  to  make  the  public  discns- 
sfon  of  the  views  of  Pbysicns  as  perilous  as 
the  public  discnssion  of  the  views  of  Mr. 
Noyea,  of  Oneida  Creek,  it  would  be  the 
confession  -with  which  Fhjsicna  winds  up 
hie  general  snnimary  and  oonclnsions 
"  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  with  this 
virtual  negation  of  Ood  the  universe  to  me  has 
icat  its  soal  of  lovelinees,  and  althou£[h  from  hence- 
ierth  the  precept  to  '  work  while  it  is  day  *  will 
doubtlesB  but  nun  an  intensified  force  from  the 
terribly  intensified  meaning  of  the  words  that 
'the  night  cometh^  when  no  man  can  work,'  yet 
when  at  times  I  thmk,  as  think  at  times  I  must, 
of  the  appalling  contrast  between  the  hallowed 
glorv  of  ma  creed  that  once  was  mine,  and  the 
iooeily  mystery  of  existence  as  now  I  find  it — at 
such  times  I  shall  ever  feel  it  impossible  to  avoid 
the  ahupeet  pang  of  which  my  nature  is  soscep- 
tiUe.  ¥or  whether  it  be  due  to  my  intelligence 
Dot  beang  aaffidently  advanced  to  meet  the  re- 
qoirenents  of  the  age,  or  whether  it  be  to  the 
memory  of  those  samd  asaociationB  which,  to  me 
tt  least,  were  the  sweetest  that  life  has  giTen,  I 
cannot  bat  feel  that  for  me,  and  for  others  who 
think  as  I  do,  there  is  a  dreadful  truth  in  those 
words  <^  Hamilton— philoeo|^v  having  become  a 
■wditatum,  not  merely  of  deatn,  but  of  annihila- 
tion, the  precept  know  thyself  has  become  trans- 
fimned  into  the  tenifie  orade  to  Oedipus — 
" '  H^cat  then  ne^er  know  ths  truth  of  what  thon 
art'" 

To  "  face  unpleasant  tmtbs  "  is  duty  if  we 
btTe  independent  groands  for  assarance 
that  God  or  ^e  universe  is  good  in  the 
kmg  nm  to  spirits  who  will  be  true  to  the 
tmth:  it  ia  prndenoe  if  there  be  reason  to 


think  that  the  recognition  will  be  more 
painful  for  being  deferred.  Those  who 
would  be  pained  by  the  argument  of  Pby- 
sicns could  have  resented  his  conclusions 
twenty  years  ago;  perhaps  twenty  years 
hence  they  may  he  getting  callous  to  them. 
If  he  is  right,  every  generation  that  falls 
asleep  in  the  faith  and  hope  of  Locke  and 
Hewton,  and  Bell  and  Faraday,  is  so  much 
gain  to  the  comfort  gladness,  efficnency, 
and  perfection  of  a  perishable  race  upon  a 
perishable  planet.  Fh^ions  is  neither  a 
theist  nor  a  cosmic  optimist :  for  him  to  con- 
stmct  en  argument  which  makes  him 
miserable  can  only  be  called  grataitous  self- 
tortare ;  to  publish  it,  since  he  believes  it 
irrefutable,  can  only  be  called  a  crime. 
Hunter  may  have  been  mistaken  when  he 
thought  that  he  had  discovered  a  poison  too 
subtle  to  be  traced  by  any  tests,  but  be  did 
light  to  bury  in  his  grave  the  knowledge 
he  thought  he  had  reached. 

It  remains  to  state  and  examine  the 
author's  ailment.  This  is  a  diflScnlt  task : 
it  is  hard  to  give  an  outline  of  what  is 
already  too  coodmaed  for  literary  ease  and 
even  for  speculative  deamess.  The  writer 
attributes  to  the  reader  his  own  impatience 
of  anything  like  expansion  or  illustration, 
and  by  an  unsparing  use  of  abstraction 
compresses  his  main  argument  into  114  pages, 
w^hich  would  hardly  be  an  excessive  limit  for 
analysing  the  difference  between  Paley's 
argument  from  design  and  the  late  Mr. 
Baden  Powell's  argument  from  the  existence 
of  general  laws.  Fhysicus  often  reiterates 
that  the  "Paleyerian"  argument  (as  he 
calls  it  by  a  not  unpleasing  quaintness  like 
the  Diabolonian  of  Bnnyan'a  Holy  War)  is 
committed  to  a  theory  of  the  process  of  the 
Creative  bLtelligencfi^while  the  argnment  from 
general  laws  deals  with  products.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  reconabuot  for  onrselvea  part  of  the 
series  of  reflections  whidx  the  author  sums 
up  in  the  terms  italicised,  but  he  gives  the 
reader  no  help,  and  a  reader  who  disagrees 
with  him  cannot  be  anre  o£  doing  him 
jostice. 

In  the  first  chapter  he  runs  through 
*'  illogical  arguments  in  favour  of  Theism," 
which  are  those  drawn  from  the  necessity  of 
something  self-existent ;  from  the  require- 
ments of  the  human  heart ;  &om  the  exist- 
ence of  iheistic  aspirations ;  from  alleged 
intuitive  certainty ;  from  the  alleged  consent 
of  the  race ;  and,  lastly,  the  ailment  from 
a  First  Cause,  against  which  he  repeats  the 
argument  of  Mill  in  his  pos^mmous  essays, 
most  of  which  Fhysicna  had  anticipated  for 
himsdf.  Then  comes  a  very  candid  and  in- 
genions  chapter  on  the  argument  from  the 
existence  of  the  human  mind,  divided  into 
three  sections — one  on  Locke's  argument 
that  Matter  cannot  originate  Intelligence, 
one  on  Sir  William  Hamilton's  argument 
from  Moral  Freedom,  and  one  on  Father 
Newman's  argument  from  Conscience.  It 
is  characteristic  that  all  the  arguments  are 
isolated :  most  writers  would  have  discussed 
the  aTguments  from  Moral  Freedom  and 
Conscience  together ;  Physicus  (who  cannot 
conceive  of  free  will  at  all)  cuts  the  argu- 
ment from  Conscience  in  half,  and  replies 
separately  to  the  theistio  presumptions 
drawn  from  the  fact  that  we  discern  be- 
tween good  and  evil,  and  that  we  tremble 


at  wrath  to  come.  Historically  he  is  clearly 
wrong:  self-reproach  is  a  much  later  pro- 
duct of  evolution  than  the  vague  panic  at 
anything  and  everything  which  follows  upon 
the  first  grave  transgressions  which  trouble 
the  harmony  of  primitive  natures.  Forgoodor 
evil,  as  Lucretius  has  shown,  the  terrors  are 
a  source  of  theistic  conception,  not,  in  the 
first  instance,  as  Phyaiona  argues,  a  corollary 
from  them.  Nor  are  we  much  struck  by  the 
laboiioua  and  ingentoos  Appendix,  intcmded 
to  establish  a  contradiction  between  Locke's 
positive  dcctarine  that  matter  could  not  of 
itself  ori^nate  thought  and  his  conjecture 
that  an  intelligent  Creator  may  have  given 
organised  matter  the  power  of  thought.  He 
is  more  successfol  in  dealing  with  the  main 
argnment,  though  here,  too,  we  are  inclined 
to  regret  his  ;isolation  and  rigidity.  The 
whole  credibility  of  the  paragraph  he  quotes 
from  Locke  disappears  firom  his  syllogism : 
"  All  known  minds  are  caused  by  an  un- 
known mind.  Our  mind  is  a  known  mind. 
.*.,  &o."  And  Locke's  ailment  that  an  order 
of  intelligences  which  has  a  beginning  pre- 
supposes an  intell^enoe  wiUiont  banning 
is  the  other  side  of  the  generalised  a^fument 
from  design,  that  an  intelligible  order  which 
has  a  b^inning  preaapposes  an  intelligence 
without  beginning;  their^  force  is  much 
greater  in  conjunction.  But  the  discussion 
whether  the  improbability  that  matter  and 
motion  could  originate  intelligence  is  greater 
or  less  than  the  improbability  that  intelli- 
gence could  existapart  from  the  organic  condi- 
tions under  which  we  know  it  is  very  judicious 
and  dear,  and  will  leave  many  readers  under 
the  impression  that  the  question  whether 
the  occurrence  of  human  reason  in  time 
proves  the  pre-existence  of  an  intelligent 
Deity  ia  almost  like  the  question  whether 
the  met  that  you  can  str^  a  light  from 
flint  and  steel  prorea  the  {we-ezistence  of 
the  ann  or  other  permanent  source  of  Ught. 

The  examination  of  the  "  Paleyerian " 
view  suffers  from  over-confidence.  The 
writer  adds  nothing  to  the  argument  that 
the  adaptation  of  organisms  to  their  en- 
vironment is  like  the  adaptation  of  rivers  to 
their  valleys  which  it  is  still  generally  as- 
sumed that  they  excavated ;  and  he  rebukes 
Mr.  Mill  for  not  seeing  that  the  doctrine  of 
evolution  settles  the  question.  On  the  other 
hand,  both  the  statement  of  the  argument 
from  general  laws  (largely  taken  from 
Baden  Powell)  and  the  author's  sym- 
pathy with  it  are  impressive  and  attractive 
in  a  high  degree ;  and  the  impressiveness 
naturally  does  not  detract  from  the  force  of 
the  announcemoit  that  this  argament "  must 
now  for  ever  be  abandoned  by  zeasonablo 
men."  It  struck  Physicus  independentiy,  as 
it  has  struck  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  and 
"  Proteus "  (whose  correspondence  with 
"  Ajnadeus,"  edited  by  Mr.  Aubrey  de  Tore, 
we  hope  to  notice  shortly)  that  "all  and  every 
law  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence  from 
tiie  persistence  of  force  and  the  primary 
qualities  of  matter" — he  should  have  added, 
of  matter  distributed  in  suitable  quantity  to 
bring  all  the  laws  into  play.  This  is  a  large 
abatement,  but  it  does  not  destroy  the  force 
of  the  following  paragraph  : — 

"If  all  natund  Uwa  are  self-evolved,  and  if 
human  intelligence  is  but  a  subjective  photograph 
of  certun  among  their  inter^elationB,  it  seema 
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"but  natural  that  when  this  photograph  compares 
itself  with  the  whole  eztenial  world  from  parts 
of  which  it  was  taken,  its  subjective  lights  and 
shadows  should  be  found  to  correspond  with  some 
of  the  objectiTe  lights  and  shadows  much  more 
perfectly  than  with  otiieis.  Still  there  would  be 
doobUeaa  sufficient  senenil  caoformitj  to  lead  the 
thinking  photograph  to  condude  that  the  great 
worid  of  objective  xeality,  instead  of  being  the 
cause  of  such  confonnity  as  exists,  was  itseu  the 
effect  of  some  common  cause — that  it,  too,  was 
of  the  nature  of  a  picture.  Dropping  the  figure, 
if  it  is  tme  that  human  intelhf^ence  has  oeen 
evolred  bj  natural  law,  then,  in  view  of  all  that 
has  been  said,  it  must  now,  I  think,  be  tolerably 
apparent  that  as  by  the  hypothesis  human  intellf 
ffence  has  alipayt  been  requtred  to  think  and  to  act 
in  conformity  with  law,  human  inteUigenee  must  at 
laat  be  in  £mger  of  confuting  or  identifying  the 
fact  of  action  m  conformity  with  law  with  the 
existence  and  the  action  of  a  self-conscious  inteUi- 
genee. Seading  then  in  external  nature  innumer- 
able examples  ef  action  m  eotiformity  with  law, 
human  inteUigenee  ftdle  back  tipon  the  unwarrant- 
oUe  identificatienj  and  mUofthe  bare  fact  thtd  law 
Kcietsin  nature  concludes  that  beyond  nature  there 
is  an  tnteUigent  Lawgiver." 

The  paragraph  dealing  wifch  the  mate  of 
energy  is  undoubtedlj  weighty,  though  it 
might  be  more  accurate  to  Bay  that  the  in- 
stances  of  Bach  waste  diminish  as  we  ap- 
proach the  organio  irorld  Uiaa  that  the 
instanceB  of  economy  are  ccmfined  to  it.  The 
chapter  on  the  logical  atanding  of  the  ques- 
tion of  the  being  of  a  God,  and^  the  supple- 
mentary essay  on  the  Ultimate  Mystery  of 
things,  can  only  be  commended  to  readers 
with  a  turn  for  very  abstract  thinking ;  and 
the  criticism  of  Prof.  Flint's  Baird  Lectures 
is  too  fragmentary  to  be  effectire. 

The  opponents  of  Physicns  will  be  grateful 
for  the  very  neatly  reasoned  essays  upon 
Prof.  Fiske's  Cosmic  Theism,  and  the  specn- 
lative  standing  of  materialism.  The  first  of 
these  proves  very  simply  that  "  the  term 
*  Cosmic  Theism '  is  not  an  appropriate 
term  wheral^  to  denote  the  theory  of  things 
as  set  forth  in  Ootmie  Philosophy,  and  that 
it  would,  therefore,  be  more  judicious  to 
leave  the  doctrine  of  the  Unknowable 
as  Mr,  Spencer  has  left  it — that  is,  with- 
out theological  complications  of  any  kind." 
The  second  disposes  of  the  claim  pat 
forward  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Spencer,  that 
he  has  laid  the  spectre  of  materialism,  by  an 
argument  which  will  not  soon  be  answered — 
vis.  that,  assuming  the  data  of  that  school, 
"whai  we  hnow  as  Mind  is  dependent  (whether 
by  way  of  causality  or  not  is  immaterial)  on 
highly  complex  forms  of  what  we  know  as 
Matter  in  association  with  highly  pecaliar 
distributions  of  whcU  we  hnow  as  Force."  It 
is  harder  to  estimate  the  discnssioa.  of  meta. 
physical  teleology,  which  deids  with  the 
question  whether  the  theistic  hypothesis, 
though  scientifically  superflaoas,  may  be  a 
legitimate  intellectual  satisfaction,  and  con- 
cludes that  thinkers  who  will  resolutely 
abstain  frbva  being  sure  of  it  may  fairly 
allow  themselves  the  indulgence  of  entertain- 
ing it  if  they  find  it  suits  their  intellectual 
hatnts. 

Such  an  impotent  conclusion  suggests 
several  general  reflections.  One  is  that 
such  beaef  in  theism  as  still  keeps  its  ground 
is  no  more  the  product  of  the  arguments  of 
Paley  or  Baden  Powell  than  our  belief  in  an 
external  world  is  a  product  of  Mr.  Herbert 


Spencer's  vigorous  criticism  of  Berkeley. 
If  we  are  to  ^ve  a  discussion  of  the  subject 
at  all,  we  want  to  know  how  the  theistic 
tradition  got  possession,  and  how  it  main- 
tains it  (whatever  Physicns  may  think^  Mr. 
Spencer  has  not  solv^  the  first  qnestion  or 
approached  the  last).  Then  we  want  to 
niow  whether  the  people  who  started  the 
tradition  and  maintain  it  are  more  fit  or  less 
to  gnide  the  opinion  of  the  community  than 
men  of  science :  the  claim  which  I^ysions 
'puts  forward  for  men  of  science  is  really  as 
naive  as  the  claim  which  the  military  class 
in  a  barbaric  community  put  forward  to 
guide  its  action.  Another  reflection  is 
that,  if  we  are  to  have  it  settled  by 
bare  argnment,  the  German  armaments 
ought  to  count  as  well  as  the  Engli^.  Yet 
another  is  that  the  Bnglish  hardly  get  fair 
play :  it  is  admitted  repeatedly  that  average 
cultivated  intelligence  tends  spontaneonafy 
to  affirm  or  postulate  theism,  and  we  have 
solemn  warnings  against  this  tendency. 
WhyP  Average  cnltiTated  intelligence  is 
ex  hypoiheei  a  prodnot  of  evolution,  and  this 
is  a  strong  presnmption  in  foronr  of  all  its 
spontaneous  affirmations,  even  those  that 
transcend  experience,  though  of  course  they 
may  be  rebutted  by  proving  that  those  who 
entertain  them  are  disposed  thereby  to 
neglect  or  falsify  experience.  Much  might 
be  added,  if  there  were  space,  on  the  in- 
trinsic credibility  of  the  evolution  hypo- 
thesis, which  Physicns  assumes  as  on  a  level 
with  the  doctrine  of  gravitation,  and  on  its 
precise  hearing  upon  the  familiar  forms  of 
the  argument  from  design.  For  instance, 
in  Mr.  Darwin's  form  of  the  hypothesis  it 
appears  tihat  all  the  changes  by  which  or- 
ganisms are  difierentiated  are  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  organism  or  incidental  to  ad- 
vantageous change.  When  the  hypothesis 
assumes  its  final  form  this  may  seem  too 
favourable  to  theism.  Again,  it  appears 
that  variations  which  Natural  Selection  ex- 
tinguishes occur  as  readily  as  those  which  it 
preserves.  This,  perhaps,  may  ultimately 
seem  too  &vonrable  to  atheism. 

G.  A.  SiMcox. 


THE  FiHLATI  VXASION  OF  THH  FIRST  CHAFTfiB 
OF  THE  TKKDIDAD. 

Die  Pehleviversion  dea  Srsien  Capitels  det 
Vendiddd,  nebsi  dem  Verswh  einer  ersten 
Uebersetzung  und  Erhlanmg.  Von  Ur. 
Wilhelm  Oeiger.  (Erlangen:  A.  Dei- 
chert  ;  iKmdoa :  Fr.  Thimm.) 

The  Vendidad  is  for  the  Zoroastrians  what 
the  Pentateuch  is  for  the  Jews,  but  with 
one  important  difference,  for  while  the  Pen- 
tateuch includes  probably  all  the  primaeval 
history  and  original  ceremonial  laws  which 
the  Jews  ever  possessed,  the  Vendidad  con- 
tains but  a  few  fragments  of  the  ancient 
traditions  and  early  religious  laws  of  the 
Zoroastrians.  These  fragments,  however, 
are  all  that  survive  of  their  originid  code  of 
laws  and  customs,  mingled  with  some  of 
their  oldest  legendary  history,  and  may  he 
roughly  compared  to  four  or  five  scattered 
chapters  of  Genesis  and  Exodus  added  to 
seventeen  or  eighteen  from  various  parts  of 
Leviticus  and  Numbers.  When  complete, 
in  the  time  of  Diurius  Hystaspes  and  his 


successors,  the  Zoroastrian  literature  is 
said  to  have  consisted  of  twenty-one  volumi- 
nous works,  several  of  which  treated  of 
laws  and  religious  customs ;  and  after  the 
general  wreck  of  the  ancient  Persian  empire, 
occasioned  by  the  conquests  of  Alexander 
the  Great  and  the  snooeeding  five  centariea 
of  Greek  and  Arsaoidaa  domination,  the 
first  Bossanian  kings  of  Persia  were  stiU  able 
to  recover  some  fragments  of  nearly  all 
these  works.  The  final  destruction  of  most 
of  the  last  remnants  of  these  Zoroastriaa 
writings  must,  therefore,  be  attributed  to 
the  subsequent  ravages  of  the  Mohamme- 
dans. The  continued  preservation  of  eo 
much  of  the  Vendidad  as  the  Sassaniau 
kings  were  able  to  recover  was  probably 
owing  to  its  constant  use  in  the  religioua 
ritual  of  the  Zoroastrians,  in  which  it  occu- 
pies  quite  as  prominent  a  positicm  as  the 
Jewish  Psalms  hold  in  Christian  worship. 
All  the  other  fr^^ents  of  ancient  Zoroaa- 
trian  literature  which  have  been  preserved 
are  also  either  ritualiatio  formulas,  or  hymns 
and  legends  of  the  angels  whidi  an  &b- 
qnently  used  in  the  religious  services  of  the 
Zoroastrians. 

Written  in.  the  Avcsta  lauKuage  (mis- 
called Zend  by  Europeans),  which  may  be 
considered  as  an  eastern  dialect  of  the 
Ancient  Persian  and  a  sister  of  the  Vedic 
Sanskrit,  the  Vendidad  must  have  soon 
become  unintelligible  to  the  Persians  as 
their  ancient,  language  rapidly  assumed  a 
simpler  form,  and  absorbed  foreign  elements, 
during  and  after  the  Greek  supremacy.  It 
became  necessary,  therefore,  to  translate  the 
book  into  Fahlavi,  a  term,  which  may  be 
vaguely  applied  to  the  varying  langu^e 
current  in  Persia  at  any  time  during  the 
rule  of  the  Arsacidan  and  Sauanian  dvoaa- 
ties,  and  perhaps  for  a  century  uter. 
Whether  this  Pahlavi  translation  was  made- 
before  the  firagmenta  of  the  Vendidad  were- 
collected  by  &e  first  Sassanian  monarchsy 
or  at  the  time  of  that  collection,  ia  qxute 
uncertain ;  but  it  seems  to  have  \>een> 
thoroughly  revised  and  modernised  about 
the  time  of  Khnsro  Noshirwau  (a.i>.  531— 
579),  when  it  must  have  assamed  its  present 
general  form,  although  a  few  alterations  may 
have  been  made  in  it  in  later  times.  This 
Pahlavi  version  is  not  only  a  liteml  transla- 
tion, interspersed  with  niraphrases  and 
alternative  renderings  of  difficult  passages, 
but  also  contains  many  long  ezpluiatory 
commentaries,  in  which  the  opmiona  <u 
several  old  commentators,  as  well  as  sen- 
tences from  other  Avesta  books,  are  quoted. 
It  appears  to  have  been  never  written  sepa- 
rately from  the  original  Avesta  text,  for  in 
all  known  MSS.  the  two  versions  are  written 
alternately,  each  Aresta  sentence  or  phrase 
being  immediately  followed  by  its  Pahlavi 
tran^ation  and  commentary,  and  that  again 
by  the  next  Avesta  sentencp.  ..But  besides 
this  alternating  Avesta  and  Phblavi  text,  we 
find  the  Vendidad  in  another  form,  in  which 
the  various  chapters  of  the  Avesta  text  lUone 
are  written  in  their  proper  places  for  recital 
in  the  Zoroastrion  Htnrgy.  This  combina- 
tion of  the  Vendidad  wiui  the  sfacicfly  litnr- 
^cal  books  (the  Tasna  and  Visparad)  is 
called  the  Vendidad  S&dah,  but  it  does  not 
supply  an  independent  version  of  the  Avesta 
,  text  of  the  Veudidad,^or  the  chapters'  bo- 
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tray  their  ongin  from  the  alternating  Avesta- 
PaidaTi  text,  hy  inclading  sever^  of  the 
Avesta  sentences  quoted  hj  the  Fahlari 
translator  in  explanation  of  his  comments, 
which  form  no  part  of  the  original  Avesta 
text.  This  erroneous  separation  of  the 
translator's  Avesta  quotations  from  his 
Pablavi  text  has  also  been  continued  hy 
£iin>pean  editoiSf  and  it  irill,  in  &ot}  be  im- 
possible to  avoid  it  in  many  oases,  until  the 
meaning  oC  faoOi  texts  has  been  thoronghly 
woeriained. 

All  the  knoTTO  MSS.  of  the  Yendidad  with 
Pablavi  are  descended  from  one  ori^nal, 
which  existed  in  Sist&n,  and  from  which  a 
copy  was  taben  in  a.d.  1185  and  presented 
to  a  Parsi  priest  on  his  return  to  India  (to 
a  place  on  the  Indus  whose  name  may  be 
nad  Ehdiah)  after  spending  six  years  in 
SistAn.    This  eoyy  is  no  longer  extant,  but 
the  oldest  eziBtmg  MSS.  were  transcribed 
fit)m  a  copy  of  it  in  A-D.  1824  at  Kambay  in 
Gnjarilt.    One  of  these  MSS.  is  at  present 
in  the  UnivenitT  Tjibvaxj  at  Co|»enhagen, 
and  another  in  me  India  Office  Mbraiy  .at 
Loodon,  but  both  have  h»t  their  earlier 
chaptect,  for  wfaioh  ve  have  now  to  trust  to 
later  ot^iie^  the  oldest  of  whic&  appears  to  be 
that  in  the  library  of  M&nelg'i  Ltmji  H&taria 
at  Teheran,  which  was  written  at  Bhr6ch 
£BroBch3  in  Gujarat  in  a.d.  1594;  though 
another  copy  in  the  University  Library  at 
Bombaj  seems  to  be  about  the  same  age. 

Both  the  Avesta  and  Fahlavi  texts  have 
been  pnUished  by  Spiegel,  and  the  Avesta 
4ext  \^  Westeigaard,  but  the  separation  of 
-the  two  texts  is  unfortunate.  The  Avesta 
baa  filao  been  translated  into  French  both  by 
AnqnetA  and  Harlez,  and  into  German  by 
Spi^^  and  his  version  has  been  re>trans- 
lated  into  English  by  Bleeok ;  some  few 
chapters  have  likewise  been  translated  by 
other  scholars ;  but  all  these  translations  are 
nrggntly  in  need  of  thorough  revision.  Dr. 
Geiger,  a  pnpil  of  Spiegel,  has  now  under- 
taken the  difficult  task  of  translating  the 
Pahlavi  version,  and  publishes  the  first 
chapter  as  a  specimen  of  the  mode  in  which 
he  thinks  sncn  a  translation  should  be  pre- 
pared, BO  as  to  enable  scholars  to  judge  how 
far  the  Pahlavi  will  assist  them  in  under- 
standing the  Avesta  text.  Scholars  will 
certainly  be  glad  of  such  assistance,  although 
most  of  them  know  that  the  discovery  of  a 
MS.  in  Persia,  descended  from  the  original 
I^blavi  Tendidad  through  copies  indepen. 
■dent  of  the  Indian  MSS.,  may  render  a 
translation,  based  upon  the  present  received 
text,  obsolete  at  any  moment.  They  are  also 
pmbty  well  aware  that  tiicy  must  not  expect 
much  mors  assistance,  in  their  Avesta  studies, 
from  ihe  tradition  of  Sassanian  times  than 
Biblical  scholars  would  have  expected,in  their 
study  of  the  Pentateuch,  from  the  Septusgint 
if  it  had  been  composed  in  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine.  But  the  Sassanian  tradition  has 
an  interest  of  its  own,  which  will  make 
Geiger's  work  very  acceptable  to  Orientalists. 
His  mode  of  publication  gives  them  a  tran- 
script of  the  Pahlavi  text  in  Hebrew 
chaiacters,  followed  by  a  German  transla- 
tion wit^  a  long  e^lanatory  commentary. 
For  tlie  translation  and  commentary  they 
will,  no  donbt,  be  snffioientty  grateful ;  but 
if  ^  could  not  give  them  the  text  in  the 
original  chaxBoiers,  why  take  the  very  un- 


necessary trouble  of  transcribing  it  into 
Hebrew  letters  ?  vrhj  not  give  it  in  Boman 
characters  at  once  ?  The  old  practice  of 
teaching  Greek  and  Italian  to  English 
school-boys  by  means  of  books  written  iu 
Latin  and  French  is  now  nearly  extinct,  and 
writers  on  Assyrian  Cuneiform  have  found 
the  Boman  character  simpler  than  the 
Hebrew  for  their  transoripbons,  why  then 
should  Pahlavi  students  have  their  studies 
made  more  immplicated  by  Hebrew  tran- 
scriptions of  Iranian  words  P  The  practice 
cannot  be  defended  on  the  score  of  leaving 
the  student  unbiassed  in  his  reading  of  the 
ambiguons  Pahlavi  characters,  for  the  tran- 
scriber must  settle  such  readings,  afber 
his  own  fashion,  before  he  can  write  the 
words  either  in  Hebrew  or  Roman  letters. 
Nor  does  the  existence  of  a  few  hundred 
Semitic  logog^ms  in  Iranian  writings 
make  their  language  so  far  Semitic  as  to 
be  best  represented  by  Hebrew  letters. 
While  advising  Geiger  to  use  Roman  tran- 
scripts in  future,  in  place  of  Hebrew,  I 
would  further  recommend  a  closer  study  of 
the  Sassanian  inscriptions,  and  a  careful 
consideration  of  Hang's  works,  before 
settling  his  readings.  Hang's  readings 
may  not  always  be  acceptable,  but  when 
baaed  upon  the  contemporary  evidence  of 
the  inscriptions  and  on  careful  reasoning, 
they  are  not  to  be  lightly  disregarded  by 
any  scholar  wishing  to  advance  in  know- 
ledge. They  would  suggest  that  I  might 
be  advantageously  substituted  for  r  in  the 
words:  var,  "to,"  ra,  "me,"  rd,  "not," 
ranman,  "us,"  varTnan,  "that,"  roU,  "is 
not,"  ar,  "do  not,"  and  rdrd,  "up;"  r  for 
n  in  band,  "  except,"  gaind,  "  man,"  iond, 
"bull,"  sanddr,  "a  chief,"  kant,  "done," 
and/n47,  "forth;"  j/for(2in<I^£«t2m,  "have." 
ddim,  "come,"  ddmHin,  "arrive,"  and 
dakntmitn,  *'  stand ; "  and  that  AHharmazd 
is  bettOT  Pahlavi  than  Anhdmd,  yazddn  than 
yaJidn,  homan  than  Tianman,  &c. 

Variations  in  Pahlavi  reading  do  not, 
however,  afiect  the  translation  of  texts  to 
any  great  extent,  as  the  meanings  of  moat 
Pahlavi  words  are  better  known  than  their 
pronunciation.  So  that  Geiger's  translation 
will  be  much  more  useful  than  his  tran- 
scription of  the  text.  Not  having  had  access 
to  older  MSS.  than  those  of  last  century,  on 
which  Spiegel's  text  of  the  earlier  part  of 
the  Pahlavi  Vendidad  is  based,  he  has 
sometimes  been  misled  by  corrupt  forms 
which  tiie  older  MSS.  m  Teheran  and 
Bombay  would  ooitect ;  and  in  some  cases 
his  intei^netation  of  the  genuine  text  is 
open  to  dispute.  A  few  oorreotionB  of  such 
inaccuracies  maybe  here  indicated,  but  others 
will  be  observed  on  a  comparison  of  his 
translation  with  that  which  will  be  found 
in  the  second  edition  of  Hang's  Essays. 

The  first  chapter  of  the  Tendidad  contains 
an  acconnt  of  the  first  sixteen  settlements  of 
the  Iranians  made  perfect  by  Auharmazd, 
and  of  the  evils  introduced  into  each  of  them 
by  the  evil  spirit.  Passing  over  the  earlier 
part  of  the  chapter,  which  abounds  with 
difficulties,  rendered  still  more  perplexing 
by  the  unlucky  separation  of  the  two  texts 
effected  by  European  edit(HS,  it  may  be  noted 
that  the  evil  introduced  into  we  second 
settlement  was  "  a  swarm  of  locusts  whioh 
even  destroys  the  catUe"  (Mrvko  mSg^ 


gdependdn  yahM-ieh,  ver.  16).  The  sixth 
settlement  is  styled  "  the  village-deserting," 
because  where  others  "  keep  the  periods  of 
nine  nights  and  a  month,  they  desert  the 
house  as  evil  (kTidnak  pavan  vadak)  and  go 
away"  (ver.  30),  which  refers  to  the  periods 
daring  which  aplace  remains  unclean  when 
once  defiled.  tLo  evil  introduced  into  this 
settlement  was  probably  "  t^e  mosquito 
whose  oTv  of  long-continuedannoyance  would 
be  this:  I  am  hungry !  "  (sarehd-i  dSr-sS^dkih 
vdeJi^  hand  hSmande :  Omhndk  JiSmmam  ! 
ver.  32).  The  description  of  sorcery  (vw. 
53-58),  the  evil  of  the  eleventh  settlement, 
is  prohably  an  old  Avesta  commentary  (a 
true  ZcLnd  of  the  original  Avesta)  which  is 
given  both  in  Avesta  and  Pahlavi ;  and  the 
words  serddr  va  terg,  which  have  puzzled 
both  Spiegel  and  Geiger,  are  given  clearly 
enough  in  the  older  MSS.  as  m^har  va 
talca/rg,  "  sleet  and  hail ;  "  the  phrase 
being :  "  so  also  they  bring  up  sleet  and 
hail^'  (ver.  57).  The  animals  tdlman  va 
rtup^,  mentioned  in  ver.  66,  are  "  the  fox 
and  ichneumon"  (not  "bir^  amd  £oxbb" 
which  would  require  the  words  ddlman  va 
ru^dk,  "  the  eagle  and  fox  ")  -,  tdlman  is  the 
Hnzv&rish  equivalmt  of  rvpdh  (Pets.  vHbdh) 
"fox,"  ra8pv&  is  Pers.  rdsu,  "weasel  or 
ichneumon,"  and  both  the  rUpdh  and  raspiik 
are  mentioned  together  in  Vend.  v.  112,  so 
they  cannot  mean  the  same  animal.  In  ver. 
71  we  should  surely  read  "  dfrelling  even  on 
non-Aryan  (anaiJTcft) territories "  (not  "the 
hideous  covering  of  the  districts "),  and 
bdrit,  "  autumn,"  as  the  hot  season,  seems 
to  be  contrasted  with  sarmdk,  "  the  cold 
season  or  winter." 

Notwithstanding  the  defects  which  may 
be  thus  pointed  out,  Geiger's  translation  is 
on  the  whole  well  considered,  and  certainly 
two>ihirds  of  it  may  be  implicitly  relied  on; 
for  the  remaining  third  the  student  will  iriall 
have  to  rely  to  a  great  extent  on  his  own  re- 
sources, or  to  wait  for  further  attempts  at 
translation.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  author  would  have  acted  more  prudently 
if  he  had  postponed  publication  till  he  had 
completed  the  translation  of  the  whole 
Yendidad.  By  the  time  he  had  finished  the 
twenty-second  chapter  he  would  have  been 
well  prepared  for  a  thorough  revision  of  the 
first,  with  the  aid  of  the  mora  extensive 
vocabulary  and  greater  experience  of  idioms 
that  he  would  by  that  time  have  acquired ; 
he  would  also  have  had  the  great  additional 
advantage  of  oriUdsing  the  tnmslations  o£ 
others  before  eubmittmg  his  own  work  to 
criticism.  E.  W.  West. 


EECBKT  SCIBHTIFIC  LITEBATOKB. 

Advanced  Text-Book  of  Oeology,  I>eserwtiiie 
and  Xtiduttrial.  By  David  Page,  LL.D.,  F.G.S., 
&c.  Sixth  Edition,  revised  and  enlai^ed.  (Black- 
wood Hid>Sons.^  When  a  work  has  reached  its 
sixth  edition  tae  bounees  of  the  reviewer  be- 
comes tolerably  simple.  The  work  has,  indeed, 
taken  a  recognised  position  in  its  own  class,  and 
this  position  will  hardly  be  disturbed  by  any  criti- 
cism which  the  reviewer  may  offer.  He  need 
consequently  concern  himself  but  little  with  the 
general  plan  of  the  bool^  but  will  have  accom- 
plished his  tadc  when  he  has  seen  that  the  addi- 
tions and  alterationB  have  brought  it  into  bannouy 
with  the  existiw  state  of  our  knowledge.  We 
have  cue&lly  done  this  with  Pro!  Fi^'s  Ad' 
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yaiiGed  Text-Bookf  and  are  happv  to  report  that 
in  its  latest  form  it  fairly  reflects  the  present 
aspect  of  i^olc^cal  scieoce.  Much  new  matter 
has  been  inserted,  in  small  type,  and  some  capital 
illustrations  have  also  been  added.  The  work 
runs  to  about  600  pa^,  and  deals  concisely  with 
all  branches  of  the  science.  It  is  accompanied  by 
a  Oloasary,  which  cannot  fail  to  assist  the  be- 
(finnerj  though  here  and  there  we  meet  with  a 


per '"is  a  definition  which  unquestionably  

modification;  flum^nar,  again,  does  not  consist 
of  "  67'76  lime,  and  82-26  flnoric  acid  "—in  point 
of  &et  it  contains  neither  lime  nor  flnoric  acid  ; 
BO;  too,  orthoelaae  ia  not  thoa  named  "  because  of 
its  straight  flat  cleavage,"  but  because  it  offers 
two  well-defined  rectanffular  cleavages.  Prof. 
Paffe'a  strength  lies  in  his  skilful  use  of  the  pen ; 
and  it  need  hardly  be  stud  that,  having  selected 
his  facts  with  judgment,  he  presents  them  to  the 
reader  in  remarkably  attractive  style.  With  the 
additions  which  have  been  introduced,  his  Ad- 
vanced Text-Sook  remains  to-day  what  it  was 
when  it  first  appeared,  twenty  years  ago,  one  of 
the  safest  compilations  that  can  be  put  mto  the 
hands  of  anyone  anxious  to  acquire  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  geology  without  being  oppxeased 
-with  a  mass  of  details  or  puzzled  by  a  crowd  of 
technicalities. 

Seboitemmt  in  I-Vance  ;  or,  Jtecorda  of  the  Mb- 
plantm^  the  A^,  the  Cevennet,  and  the  Pyre- 
tiees,  wtth  Treea,  Harbage  and  Buth,  with  a  View  to 
arruling  and  jprevttnttng  tha  destruetiae  Qm$^ 
meneei  and  Effect$  of  TorremU.  Compiled  by 
John  Oroambie  Brown,  LL.D.  (0.  Eegan  Paul 
and  Co.)  In  a  treatise  on  the  hydrelogy  of  South 
Airica,  published  some  lime  ago  and  duly  noticed 
in  these  columns.  Dr.  Brown  described  in  striking 
terms  the  effects  of  the  torrential  floods  which 
form  such  potent  agents  of  destruction  in  the  arid 
districts  of  the  Cape.  The  writer  suggested  in 
that  work  several  means  for  remedying  this  un- 
happy condition  of  things ;  and  with  the  view  of 
strengthening  his  sug^jestions  he  now  publishes 
the  present  treatise.  It  forms,  in  fact,  one  of  a 
series  prepared  by  Dr.  Brown  for  the  instruction 
of  our  colonists.  Although  it  ia  modestly  called 
a  cominlation,  it  is  nevertheless  of  great  valae. 
It  tells  us  -with  fullness  and  clearness  what  mea^ 
aaiea  have  heen  taken  by  the  Administration  of 
Forests  in  France  to  avert  the  disastrous  effects  of 
the  torrents  of  the  High  Alps.  Th»  most  aucceaa- 
f  d1  of  aacfa  meana  are  thoae  known  as  Sebouement, 
or  iJie  planting  of  treea  in  districts  from  which 
the  forests  have  been  removed,  9XiA  Oazonnement, 
or  the  formation  of  a  dense  turf  of  herbage  and 
bush  npon  adjacent  ground.  Those  who  have  no 
o|)portunity  of  consulting  the  foreign  works  and 
original  Reports  on  this  subject  will  find  an  excel- 
lent digest  of  them  in  Dr.  Brown's  present  volume 
■ — a  volume  which  should  command  the  attention 
of  all  whose  lot  may  happen  to  be  cast  in  coun- 
tries which  are  exposed  to  destructive  floods, 

Bdtr&ge  smr  Anthropologie  und  Peycht^ogie. 
Von  Edoard  Reich.  (Brunswick:  Viow^.)  the 
essence  of  the  universe  ia  the  aetJier,  or  more 
eractly  the  life  of  the  aether.  This  comprises  the 
rotation  of  the  aether-atoma,  their  consolidation 
into  matter,  the  reciprocal  action  of  the  matter- 
atoms  thoa  produced  with  the  free  and  active 
aether,  and  so  on  till  the  temporary  matter  breaks 
up  again,  and  returns  into  the  etemid  aetiier 
whence  it  cuue.  Hie  active  aether  is  ^Mdf  and 
it  is  thus  poauble  to  explain  by  aethereal  trans- 
mission the  operations  of  the  "  nufrical  sense " 
whereby  senutive  persona  (the  author  is  one)  per- 
c«ve  evOTtfl  happenii^  at  a  distance ;  thus  also  in 
the  minds  of  prophetic  dreamers  aethereal  shocks 
develop  pictures  of  events  which  are  to  happen  in 
the  future.  Dr.  Reich,  though  an  ingenious 
combiner  of  current  scientific  ideas,  seems  to  hare 
no  notion  of  proof  by  evidence  such  as  non- 
magical  minds  re([mre,  and  we  do  not  care  to 
follow  his  apecnlatioDS  into  the  reform  of  morals 


and  the  Ohmreh  of  the  fnture.  Indeed,  one  ia 
surprised  to  see  his  book  appearing  in  the  &miliar 
brick-red  wrappw  associated  wiu  the  names  of 
Helmholtz  and  Henle. 

7^  LontUm  Science  Oast-Books.  Edited  by 
Prof.  G.  0.  Foater  and  P.  Magnus.  (Longmans.) 
The  editors  state  in  theb£^^u»  to  the  first 
volume  ("Astronomy")  that  time  is  still  a 
want  of  books  adapted  for  school  purposes 
upon  several  important  branches  of  science, 
and  that  the  new  Series  wiU  aim  at  aupplving 
this  deficiency.  We  wonder  whether  the  wlitors 
can  have  looked  through  the  littie  book  on  astro- 
nomy, and  whether  in  their  opinion  it  satisfies  the 
alleged  want.  According  to  the  author's  Preface 
the  volume  ia  intended  for  the  use  of  pupils  in 
the  higher  classes  of  schools ;  and  "  much  pains 
has  been  taken  to  direct  the  attention  oi^  the 
reader  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
science."  If  it  were  not  for  this  positive  state- 
ment, the  fact  would  probably  not  be  suspected 
by  any  reader  or  teacher  who  possesses  some  clear 
notions  of  elementary  astronomy,  and  who  looks 
through  the  book  to  form  an  opinion  of  its  value. 
We  cannot  affinrd  space  for  quotations.  But  let 
any  good  teacher  look  through  chapter  v.,  or,  if 
that  is  too  long,  let  him  read  §  24,  or  §  11,  or 
§  34,  or  §  80,  or  §  82,  or  let  him  only  glance  at 
fijif.  88,  and  he  will  have  seen  enough  to  satisfy 
himself  that  the  book  is  but  ill  fitted  for  the  ose 
of  his  pupils.  We  regret  that  the  author  should 
have  made  what  we  cannot  h^p  thinking  the 
mistake  of  writing  such  a  book. 

Modem  Oemetry ;  a  New  Ekmentary  Qmrte  of 
Plane  Oeonutiy.  By  Dr.  R.  Wormell,  M.A. 
(Murby.)  The  fact  that  this  is  a  third  edition 
shows  that  the  treatment  of  geometry  adopted  by 
Dr.  Wormell  has  met  with  tiie  i^prohation  of 
teachers.  Two  i>rincipal  reasons  assigned  for  the 
study  of  this  subject  in  schools  are  " hecanse  the 
demonstration  of  the  properties  of  geometrical 
figures  affords  one  of  the  best  means  of  training 
the  mind  to  habits  of  thought  and  accurate  rea- 
soning, and  on  account  of  their  industrial  and 
scientific  importance."  This  last  point  is  kept  in 
view  throughout  the  book,  and  the  modes  of  in- 
vestigation are  based  on  a  logical  foundation. 
There  is  a  short  sketch  of  the  logical  relation  of 
certain  propositions,  and,  iiUer  alia,  a  chapter  on 
Maxima  and  Minima.  Simple  exercises  are  scat- 
tered over  the  work.  This  present  edition  has 
been  meaeribed  for  use  in  the  pnbUc  echools  of 
New  Brunswick,  and  has  been  improved  by  manv 
corrections  and  additions,  furnished  by  Dr.  W. 
B.  Jack,  President  of  the  N.  B.  Univeruty.  An 
Appendix  by  this  gentieman  exhibits,  in  a  tabular 
form,  the  correspondence  between  tile  propositions 
of  this  work  and  those  of  Euclid.  The  Notes  are 
very  suggestive  for  the  teaching  of  any  text-book 
of  geometry.  We  may  remark  in  conclusion  that 
the  text  is  founded  on  that  of  the  best  French 
geometers,  and  is  treated  generally  in  accordance 
with  the  lines  laid  down  in  the  Syllabus  of  the 
Association  for  the  Improvement  of  Geometrical 
Teaching. 

An  EUTnentary  Manual  of  Co-m-dinate  Qeomttry 
and  Conic  Sections.  By  the  Rev.  James  WMte, 
M.A.  (0.  F.  Hodgson  and  Son.)  Whenever  we 
see  such  a  statement  as  the  above,  we  at  once  think 
of  the  additional  confirmation  it  gives  to  a  remark 
made  a  few  years  since  by  a  writer  on  the  subject 
of  "  Academical  Reform,"  and  we  imagine  him 
adding  the  author's  name  to  his  list  of  "  nearly 
twenty  works  on  Oonic  Sections  which  have  been 
publidiedl^  clergymen  during  the  last  few  years." 
The  work  before  us  ia  stated  to  be  the  expansion 
of  a  syllabus  on  the  su^ect  drawn  np  for  the  use 
of  the  cadets  of  the  lutyal  Military  Academy, 
Woolwich,  and  contains  the  substraee  of  Mx. 
White's  lectures.  As  indicating  the  treatment 
adopted  at  the  Academy,  the  book  ia  of  use,  and 
man^  of  its  articles  are  well  put  and  treat  the  sub- 
ject m  a  freah  manner,  but  the  execution  generally 
u  grievously  marred  by  the  too-frequent  indica- 


tions of  oazelflSBneaB  and  haste  in  getting  the  work 
through  the  press.  At  present  we  &ar  to  tseom- 
mend  it  to  atndents,  for  many  of  the  formulae  am 
very  incorrectly  given.  Besidee  a  brief  geometrical 
and  analytical  treatment  of  the  conic  aeetions 
there  ia  a  very  slight  slmteh  of  solid  gdometxy^ 
and  an  Appradix  of  some  elementary  prouema  and 
theorems. 

Sim  to  fooeS  iVworftcm,  without  Rrferenee  to 
Oommmgwrfdnlity.  'Vflik  additional  Notes  on  col- 
lateral Subjects.  By  A.  J.  EUis,  F.R.a  A  Lee> 
ture  reprinted  from  the  Mvoatiamd  Tmm  of 
December  1,  1876.  (0.  F.  Hodgson  and  Son.) 
When  the  Syllabus  of  Plane  Geometry  waa  brought 
out  by  the  Association  for  the  linprovement  oC 
Geometrical  Teaching,  of  course  the  trwtnunt  of 
the  difficult  aubiect  of  Proportion  had  to  be  con- 
sidered. Mr.  Mlis  took  an  active  part  in  criticis- 
ing the  several  schemes  then  put  forward,  and 
subsequently  published  his  AlgJira  identified  with 
Qeomttry,  an  elaborate  treatise  of  eighty-rou.i 
pages.  The  views  expressed  in  the  elementary 
part  of  this  work  met  with  considerable  accept- 
ance ;  and  in  consequence,  we  believe,  of  several 
applications  from  teachers  the  present  lecture  waa 
drawn  np  and  delivered  at  an  evening  meeting  of 
the  OoUege  of  Preceptors.  Mr.  ElGa  eon^tera  it 
a  fpreat  error  to  skip  the  fifth  book  of  Fudid,  and 
as  it  were  to  pitohro^  the  gemnetrioal  tyro  fiwn 
the  fourth  into  the  sixth  bode  vrith  no  more  pre- 
paration than  is  to  be  got  by  committing  to 
memory  two  or  three  demiitions  from  the  nftii 
book.  The  mode,  too,  of  treatmeut  in  bringing' 
only  the  subject  of  commensurables  before  the 
student  is  objected  to,  seeing  that  these  are  but 

rticular  cases,  whereas  incommenaurables  are 
more  generally  met  with  in  geometry.  Blain- 
taining  that  Euclid's  method  is  masterly  and 
simple,  and  meets  in  the  brat  way  possible  the 
difficulty  of  passing  from  discontinuous  arithmetie 
to  continuous  geometry,  Mr.  Fills,  in  this  pamphr- 
let  of  fifty-two  pages,  has  written  what  cannot 
but  be  of  great  service  to  all  mathematical 
teachers.  We  feel  convinced  that  all  will  get 
some  wrinkles  from  it  whether  they  agree  wiUk 
the  author  or  not. 

Geometry  in  Modem  Life.  By  J.  Scott  RoBaelt, 
F.RS.  (Eton:  Williams. and  Son.)  Thisworic 
is  the  substance  of  two  lectures  on  Uaafol  Geo- 
metry given  before  the  lAteraiy  Sodety  at  Eton. 
The  society,  we  believe,  has  now  been  in  existence 
among  the  Eton  boys  for  some  seven  or  eigkfc 
years.  After  the  manner  of  kindred  societies  the 
members  read  papers  once  a  fortnight ;  after  the 
reading  there  is  a  discus^on  of  the  paper.  At 
these  meetings  members  only  are  ordinarily  pre- 
sent; occasionally  some  of  the  masters  attend. 
Other  meetings  of  a  public  character  are  held^ 
when  Aienda  are  invited  to  hear  lectares  delivered 
by  such  men  as  Profs.  Riiakin,  Oolvin  and  Wayts, 
Commander  Cameron,  our  author,  and  others. 
Keeping  these  circumstances  in  view,  the  preseat 
lectures  must  have  been,  we  should  thinlc,  very 
long,  as  the  sui^ance  only  of  them  is  jnven  in  tbi» 
large  volume.  The  book  is  exceedingly  well 
and  correctly  printed.  There  is  but  one  mistake, 
we  think,  and  that  a  numerical  one,  on  page  160, 
where  for  66  should  be  read  6i.  The  qaestion 
Mr.  Scott  Rossell  proposes  ia, "  Why  is  geometiy 
to  the  greatest  numbra  of  human  beings  Me  Un- 
known, both  as  science  and  art  P  "  His  answer  is  z 
— "  Geometry  ia  and  was  always  an  exact,  precise, 
and  hard  study.  Geometry  is  hard  to  learn  and 
hard  to  practise.  Geometry  requires  of  the  learner 
self-sacnfice.  Geometry  reqnirM  of  the  worker 
dexterity,  exactness,  forethought.  ITius  the  nature 
of  geometry  makes  it  hard  to  get  and  hard  to  use." 
Holding  these  opinions  the  lecturer,  by  very  eaaj 
atages,  leads  on  his  young  audience,  and  takae 
them  a  few  steps  on  the  road,'  drawing  illustra- 
tions from  land-surveying  and  similar  practical 

*  "What  I  have  shovn  you  of  geometry  is  only 
the  first  flight  of  a  foir  steps  upmnls  towards  that 
groat  teopla  of  knowledge"  fte.  (p.  ISft 
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ZUcatioBB  of  tbe  adenoe.  Ha  then  introdncM 
m  to  the  elementarf  popertiM  of  prime  nun- 
lien.     Hifl  moat  Talnable  chapters  are  xU.  to 
XT.,  m  which  he  applieB  his  treatment  to  sym- 
metxy,  harmonj,  and  melody ;  to  sight,  li^ht, 
ahape,  and  shadow ;  to  matter,  force,  and  motion. 
These  iUnstiations  from  sonnd,  optics,  and  me- 
chanics, are  of  the  kind  to  allure  hoys  to  tbe  stody 
of  this  sabjee^  as  thev  fimiish  some  answer  to  an 
oA-pnt  question,  "  What  is  the  use  of  learning 
geometiy  P  "    We  had  noted  many  passitfes  for 
ccmmient,  bat  qiace  fiwUds  onr  doing  so.  Sydney 
Smith  somewhere  writes : — "  There  are  two  ques- 
tions to  be  ashed  respecting  every  new  publication 
— ^la  it  worth  haying  f  is  it  worth  borrowing  f  " 
W  itkout  taking  upon  oorselveB  the  responsibiUtf 
of  xeoommaidiag  dw  panhase  ctf  tbe  wcffk  before 
«s,  we  can  fsoomiDand  tiiat  for  a  certain  class  of 
pupils  the  book  sboold  be  at  least  borrowed. 

Slemenit  ef  Oeomehry  based  on  Euclid.  Book  I. 
for  Elementkij  and  Mlddle-OIass  Schools.  By 
Edward  Atkiu,  B.Sc  (W.  OoUins.)  Euclid, 
with  maiginal  notes  indioating  the  steps  of  the 
reasoning. 

Takhnehy:  Concrete  Oeometry  in  Three  Lessons 
— Aeeetnble  —  huuxeatibie — IncaladabU:  Funda- 
mental TaHmetiy  ....  (we  smre  our  readers 
the  rest  of  die  long  title),  by  £douard  Lagoat 
Tiandatei  hj  Daniel  W.  Gwynne,  M.D.  (W. 
Cd&na.)   Nattural  Oeom^ry ;  kn  Xntrodvction  to 
tMe  tagieei  Btmhfcf  MatkenuUiet,  based  npon  the 
Taehrnisftrieal  Works  of  H.  £.  Lagoat,  by  A. 
HaoH.    (Bfacmilian.)   We  were  fint  ma^  ao-. 
qoainted  with  M.  Lagout's  work  through  a  review 
of  it  in  the  NouvelUt  Annalet  for  October,  1876, 
For  those  of  our  readers  who  would  wish  to 
know  what  M.  l^^ut  says  in  reply,  we  may 
state  that  his  letter  is  given  in  the  June  number 
af  last  year.*    We  are  not  pleased  with  Dr. 
G Wynne's  presentment  of  the  method.   Most  of 
the  eulogistic  notices  (**  I  am  going  to  make  use 
«f  takxmetry  as  a  ploughBhare  to  introduce  tixa 
tight  into  untrained  minds ; "  "I  find  that 
lakametry  eairies  in  its  flanks  a  complete  revo- 
latioii  for  teachiiig  the  sciences  ")  with  which  the 
text  is  ovnloaded  ehouldliave  been  struck  out 
We  maj  stets  that  the  value  of  botii  theee 
works  for  tfaching  porpoaes  in  a  sreat  measure 
depends  i^on  the  momis  which  should  accom- 
pany them.   They  are  adapted  to  the  initiation  of 
MginnefB  into  tiw  dilBcnlties  of  geometry.  Mr. 
Ituilt's  work  is  better  suited,  we  think,  to 
ordinary  school  purposes.   It  is  divided  into — 
P»rt  L,  Geometry  by  Sight  (measurement  of  flat 
sor&oes  and  (rf  adUds)  ;  Part  ii.,  Scientific  Geo- 
metnr^  leaaoning  ^ded  by  nght.   This  latter  part 
is  a  &ir  introduction  to  pure  geometry. 

T%e  I^wttet  Ar^hmetic ;  a  commmion  volume 
to  ibe  IVme^dei  of  Arithmetic.  By  D.  O'SuUivan, 
Ph.  D.  PartL  (Dablin :  A.  Thom.)  As  its  titie 
indicates,  tliis  is  a  collection  of  examples.  The 
sDthcn-'s  reason  for  separating  the  I^actice  from 
the  JVnie^)2es  of  Arithmetic  is — 

'-I  have  long  been  of  opinioD  that  the  ordinary  trea- 
tisM  on  arithmetic  coDtain  at  ouce  too  mnch  and  too 
tinle  theory — too  much  for  mere  pupils,  to  whom  it  is 
<]aits  anintelligible ;  and  too  little  for  Bach  '  children 
qf  a  laiser  growth '  as  may  wiah  to  acqaire  a  thorough 
kaowUdga  of  the  philosopl^  of  the  sattject  Indeed, 
ttrrain  portions — as  the  uieories  oi  messures  uid 
moitlplas — cannot  be  taken  satisfeetoriiy  in  the 
ibwcoee  of  general  symbols,  the  employment  of  which 
•appoaas  the  student  to  be  more  or  leas  oocrersant 
with  algdira." 

The  book  eontuna  enough  practice  for  the  most 
exacting  studant  of  antiimetie.  Annrors  are 
appended. 

Elementary  Artthmaic  \  with  brief  Notices  of 
ito  llistonr.  Br  Boben  Potts,  M.A.  (National 
:»dety'i  D^sitory.)   Mr.  Potts  prefixed  to  Ids 

*  The  reriever  (H.  Cssimir  Bey)  replies  in  the 
Aagnt  aamber  (pn.  873-37S)t  and  cjnc'ades  \fy  re- 
xukiDE.  **  one  puemiqne  sor  ce  Uvre  me  semUerait 
pea  inilrssianta.* 


edition  of  Euclid^  ElementB  an  interesting  his- 
torical sketch ;  so  in  this  case  he  has  drawn  up  an 
account  of  a  tike  charaettf,  having  as  his  text 
Arithmetic  and  matter  connected  therewith. 
The  work  is  divided  into  twelve  sections,  each  of 
which  is  published  in  a  separate  pamphlet,  and  is 
devoted  to  a  distinct  brancn  of  the  subject.  The 
first  five  parts  are  concerned  with  tbe  historical 
aspect  of  numbers,  money,  weights  and  measures, 
and  logarithms.  Though  much  of  this  matter 
may  be  found  in  Peacock's  and  De  Morgan's 
works,  there  is  ample  evidence  here  of  origintu  re- 
search. Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  discuss 
any  one  branch  in  any  detail,  but  we  can  com- 
mend this  alntch.  Iiie  rwnaining  seven  parts 
are  devoted  to  practiMse,  for  which  end  there  is  a 
veiy  large  and  interesting  collection  of  exraeises. 


THB  BBZTTSH  ABBOCIATIOir  AT  DUBLIN. 

Wheihbb  the  Dublin  meeting  of  the  Association 
will  prove  as  great  a  saccess  as  its  iriends  believe, 
is  yet  to  be  seen ;  it  is  certain,  however,  that  tbe 
'  attendance  is  large,  and  the  proceediags  generally 
have  hitherto  been  more  ammated  than  was  the 
case  last  year.  The  President's  address  has  been 
already  commented  upon  in  our  last  issue. 

Mr.  Spottiswoode  had  scarcely  spoken  for  five 
minutes,  when  some  persons  began  to  make  their 
way  ou^  and  their  example  was  speedily  followed 
by  others:  this  continued  until  the  cmd  of  the 
address.  The  entrance  of  late  arrivals  added  to 
tbe  confusion;  while  a  large  number  of  those  who 
retained  thur  seats — the  ladies  espedally — entered 
into  conversation  upon  a  variety  of  subjects,  thus 
efiectually  preventing  those  who  were  trying  hard 
to  listen  from  hearing  more  than  two  consecutive 
sentences  of  the  address.  Some  produced  news- 
papers for  perusal ;  while  others  undisguiaedly  re- 
signed themselves  to  slumber.  Mr.  Spottiswoode, 
however,  in  spite  of  these  multifarious  interrup- 
tions, manfufly  persevered,  and  concluded  his 
address  at  9.20,  by  which  time  the  balconies  had 
consideraUy  thinned.  The  Lord  Major  proposed 
a  vote  of  thanks  (on  behalf  of  the  "  splendid 
assembly  ")j  which  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Ltovd, 
the  Provost  of  Trinity,  who  was  received  with 
great  enthusiasth;  and  so  the  opening  meeting 
came  to  a  close. 

Thursdfty,  August  16.— In  Section  A  (Mathe- 
maticB)  the  proceedings  were  opened  by  Prof. 
Haughton,  the  president  (Prof.  Salmon)  being 
absent.  The  report  of  the  Oommittee  on  Under- 
ground Temperatures  was  read,  the  principal 
novelty  of  which  was  the  proposal  to  make  obser- 
vations in  fiUed-up  bores  by  a  thermo-electric 
method.  Mr.  J.  B,  Wigham  read  papers 
on  new  applications  of  gas  for  lighthouses 
and  on  foHignals.  In  Section  B  (Chemistry) 
Br.  Maxwell  Simjnon's  presidential  address  urged 
the  claims  of  chemical  Rcience  to  a  place  in  general 
education,  and  the  rights  of  originu  research  to  a 
position  in  the  curriculum  for  higher  degrees  in 
our  univeruties.  The  Reports  of  two  committees 
were  read:  one  on  the  investigation  of  some  of 
the  leas  known  alkaloids,  especiuly  veratrine  and 
berberine:  tbe  other  on  the  best  means  of  deve- 
loping light  from  coal  gas,  in  which  the  employ- 
ment of  cannel  in  preference  to  common  gas  was 
advocated.  Section  0  (Geology),  which  was  brgely 
attended,  was  mainly  occupied  with  Irish  geology, 
to  which  the  address  of  the  President,  I^.  John 
Evans,  was  also  in  part  devoted.  In  Section  P 
(Biolt^)  Prof.  Flower  delivered  an  interesting 
address  in  which  he  contrasted  our  present  zoo- 
lopcal  knowledge  with  that  of  the  time  of  Lin- 
naeus, as  evidenced  in  his  Syttema  Naturae  (1766), 
concluding  with  a  few  practical  remarks  on  the 
revision  of  zoological  nomenclataie.  In  the  depart- 
ment of  Zoology  and  Botany  (the  only  one  wnieh 
met  to-day)  Oanon  Tristram  rwd  the  Report  of  the 
committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  of^ obtaining 
a  "close  time"  for  indigenous  animals,  which 
dealt  somewhat  severely  with  the  Beport  of  the 
committee  of  the  Scotiui  Herring  Fisheries,  and 


elidted  a  good  deal  of  conversation.  Dr.  Dobson 
had  a  technical  paper  on  the  Geographical  Distri- 
bution of  the  Ohdroptera ;  and  Dr.  Kae's  paper  on 
the  Geographical  Distribution  and  Migration  of 
Animals  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  district  interested 
many.  Section  E  (Geonaphy)  was  laigely  at- 
tended, and  Sir  Wy  ville  Thomson  told  once  more 
the  story  of  the  voyage  of  the  Challenffer.  The 
Bev.  F.  W.  Holland's  account  of  his  journey  on 
foot  through  Arabia  Petiaea  threw  a  good  deal  of 
new  light  on  the  geography  of  that  singularly 
unexplored  r^^n.  His  identification  of  some  of 
the  places  mentioned  in  the  Scripture  narrative 
difiera  widely  from  that  generally  received ;  while 
among  his  discoveries  may  be  named  that  of  a 
road  which  was  probably  the  one  pursued  by 
Abraham  when  tzaveUing  from  the  south  country 
to  Egypt  lieutenant  H.  H.  Eitchencor  read  a 
papttr  on  the  Survey  of  Galileot  in  the  course  of 
which  he  urged  the  pieecorvation  of  the  syi 
at  Capernaum,  which  is  rapidly  disapj 
owing  to  the  stones  heinfi  burnt  for  hme. 
Section  F  ^Iconomic  Science)  the  presidential 
address  by  Prof.  Ingram  has  been  noticed  else- 
where. In  Section  G  the  Pr^ident,  Mr.  Edward 
Easton,  delivered  a  purely  technical  address  on 
the  Oonswvancy  of  Kivers  and  Stoeams, "  in  the 
widest  sense  of  the  term ; "  and  was  followed  by 
papers  of  similar  bearing. 

Friday,  Ai^uBt  16. — The  attractions  of  to-day 
were  decidedly  centred  in  Section  D.  Following 
Dr.  Robert  M'Donnell,  whose  inboductoiy  address 
to  the  Department  of  Anatomy  and  Phvsiology 
was  a  considerable  panegyric  on  the  late 
French  physiologist,  Claude  Bernard,  Prof.  Hux- 
ley led  off  the  business  of  the  Department 
of  Anthropolj)^  by  a  very  interesting  extem- 
pore address,  in  the  course  <^  which  he  de- 
fined the  special  region  of  the  anthropologist, 
including  in  this  the  or^u  and  growth  of 
religions  in  thnr  di&rent  forms,  and  the  distrilni- 
tion  and  origin  of  man.  The  growth  of  tbe  study 
of  anthropology  afforded  grounds  for  congratu- 
lation; and  the  "volcanic"  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject when  first  brought  forward  at  the  British 
Association  was  humorously  referred  to.  It  is 
curious  to  notice  how  at  present  the  Awo- 
ciation  seems  to  have  lost  the  power  of  being 
either  shocked  or  alarmed  at  any  expression  of 
opinion.  Sir  John  Lubbock's  observations  on 
ants,  which  are  not  new  to  the  London  public, 
were  the  other  attractive  feature  of  the  day,  and 
the  unfortanately  limited  space  at  his  disposal 
disappointed  many  who  were  anxious  to  hear  nim. 
It  was  proposed  to  obviate  this  inconvenience  by 
the  deUvery  of  tbe  paper  in  the  open  air,  but  the 
uncertain^  of  the  weather^which  has  been  by 
no  means  fovouraUe  to  the  Association— prevented 
this.  In  Section  0  the  fourteenth  Report  on 
the  exploration  of  Kenfs  Gave  was  read,  and  there 
was  a  laint  attempt  to  get  up  a  discussion  with 
regard  to  the  antiquity  ^  man.  The  proceedings 
in  the  other  sections  were  mainly  technical  The 
attendance  throughout  the  day,  except  at  the 
meetings  already  named,  and  in  the  refreshment- 
room,  wowed  a  marked  ialliog  off.  Mr.  Romanes 
gave  an  interesting  lecture  in  the  evening  in  tiie 
exhibition  building  on  the  Intelligence  of  Animals. 

Saturday,  Augutt  17.— Only  the  Geological 
Section  met  to-day,  whm  nothing  of  any  import- 
ance took  place. 

The  other  Sections  acted  on  the  maxim  "  dulce 
est  desipere  in  loco,"  which  has  at  no  meeting  of 
the  Association  been  more  thoroughly  acted  on 
than  on  the  present  occasion.  Garden  parties, 
breakCasts,  luncheons,  soiriu,  and  excursions  Cto 
the  latter  of  which  to-day  has  been  given  up) 
have  been  at  least  as  prominent  as,  and  infiuitely 
more  popular  than,  tbe  scientific  aspects  of  the 
meeting ;  and  unce  the  close  of  the  first  and  the 
more  attractive  hidf  of  the  seieatifio  prooeedings 
we  cannot  help  wondering  how  science  has  been 
tranced  dunog  tiie  past  week.  Undoubtedly 
two  or  three  papen  (rf  general  interest,  and  a  few 
more  of  tedinical  importance,  have  been  Invught 
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forward ;  but  these  would  have  met  with  a  more 
»iitable,  and  in  many  Cfuea  a  more  atteDtive,  re* 
ception  at  the  meetangs  of  the  different  societieB 
devoted  to  the  varioos  subjects  treated  upon.  The 
filmoBt  total  desertion  of  the  Maseum  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Soeie^  on  Friday  nighty  and  the  commeDta 
of  yintors  upon  the  o^eets  euiHtdd,  were  ^ke 
evidences  of  the  pomtion  which  "  scimce  "  occu- 
pied in  the  minds  of  the  crowds  who  were  present. 
It  is  imposdble  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that,  save 
for  the  mon^  realised  hy  the  meetings,  which 
certainly  is  m  the  end  verv  iudisioauy  em- 
ployed, and^  for  the  reports  of  the  special  com- 
nuttees  of  inveetiffation,  which  are  often  of  real 
value,  there  is  but  little  gain  to  science  from  these 
monstw  picnics.  The  Iritk  Timet,  in  a  series  of 
articles,  which  rumour  attributes  to  an  official  of 
Trimty  College,  pokes  admirable  fun  at  the  whole 
of  the  proceedings.  Dublin  has  done  much  in 
the  way  of  entertaining  its  visitors,  from  a  "  Yice- 
R^ial"  garden-party  and  a  Lord  Mayor's  banquet 
down  to  a  teetotal  breakfast  and  an  organ  remtal 
in  the  chapcA  of  1^1^  (which  last  nearly  fell 
through  in  conseqoMKe  «rf  an  unexpected  hitch). 
The  phonograph  hag  been  made  to  sapply  the 
place  which  the  tdephone  oecnpied  last  year ;  and 
to-morrow  medal  sermons  are  to  be  deUvered  by 
special  preacAsrs.  It  is  all  very  pleasant  in  its 
vray,  but  hardly  consistent  with  the  HQo  of  the 
Asaodation, 


SCIENCE  NOTES. 

A3fXB3tOPOLOex. 

Anthropology  ct  the  Pans  Exh&ttion.  —  No 
branch  of  pure  science  is  bettw  represented  at 
Paris  than  the  science  of  Anthropolc^.  Atten- 
tion lias  been  called  more  than  once  in  these 
columoB  to  the  preparations  which  have  been  made 
during  the  past  year  by  the  Anthropological  Com- 
mittee in  Paris  to  secure  the  due  representation  of 
this  science.  The  results  which  are  now  displayed 
show  that  the  appeals  made  by  this  committee 
have  been  liberally  responded  to  by  collectors  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  The  "Exposition  dea 
Sciences  Anthropolo^ques,"  occupies  a  large 
though  plain  building  in  the  Txocaddro  Park,  and 
comprisee  the  chcncest  selections  froin  public 
museums  and  private  collections.  Case  after  caee 
is  crowded  witit  skulls  and  skeletons  of  various 
zaees,  contributed  especially  by  die  Antiiropo- 
lo^cal  Society  of  Pans,  and  by  the  museums  of 
the  medical  institutions  throughout  France. 
England,  too,  is  not  behind  in  this  department ; 
and  the  treasures  of  the  Ro^al  College  of  Surgeons, 
of  the  Anthropolwical  Institute,  and  of  Dr.  Barnard 
Davis's  private  collection,  have  been  opened  to  the 
French  authorities.  The  skeletons  of  the  extinct 
race  of  Taamanians  are  especially  noteworthy.  Nor 
should  we  omit  Sir  John  Lubbock's  contribution 
of  the  curioQB  little  dried  heads  of  the  Macas 
Indians,  in  South  America.  In  the  matter  of 
Craniometry,  thnre  is  a  wonderful  assortment 
of  measuring  apparatus,  due  prindpaJIy  to  the 
ingenuitj[  of  Dr.  Broca,  who  so  aUy  presides  over 
the  National  School  of  AnHuroixnt^  which 
flourishes  in  Paris,  imd  to  one  <a  the  most  dis- 
tinguished professors  in  this  sdiool,  Dr.  Topinard. 
Aa  to  the  science  of  Pnhistoiic  Aiohaetdogy,  that 
is  BO  popular  a  study  titat  we  were  not  surprised 
to  £nd  scores  of  cases  devoted  to  archaic  imple- 
ments. Flint  weapons  may  be  seen  from  almost 
every  part  of  the  vrorld,  but  especially  from 
France.  Gfreat  Britain,  however,  is  but  veiy 
poorly  represented  in  this  department,  though  in 
making  such  an  assertion  we  do  not  fo^et  the 
fine  series  of  bronze  celts,  Bpeaj>heads,  and  swords, 
exhibited  by  Dr.  John  Evans.  Commencing  with 
the  rudel^T-chipped  flints  from  theMiocene  beds  of 
Thenay,  in  France,  in  which  the  late  Abb^  Bour^ 
geois  fancied  he  could  detect  the  work  of  Ter- 
tiary man,  we  pass  through  a  vast  series  of  palaeo- 
lithic implements,  and  reach  at  last  the  highly- 
polished  neolithic  celts  and  the  delicately-worked 
arrow-heads  which  show  ihe  mastery  of  onr  rude 


forefathers  in  working  flint  and  other  varieties  of 
stone.  As  a  matter  of  course  the  bone  harpoons, 
the  bone  needles,  and  the  engraved  pieces 
of  bone  and  antler  from  the  reindeer-caves  6i 
France,  form  highly-attractive  objeelB  in  the  pre- 
historic collection.  A  lai^  number  of  ontiq^uities 
in  stone,  bone,  and  metal  an  also  exluluted  m  the 
great  edlaction  of  the  TrocadAro  Palaoe.  This 
series  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  history  of  art  in 
all  ages,  and  it  therefore  passes  from  the  crude 
work  ofprehietoric  times  to  Egyptian,  Aasyrian, 
Greek,  Roman,  Qallo-Roman,  and  Mediaeval  art 
Most  of  the  collection  thoa  &11b  to  the  studf  of 
the  historical  antiquary,  but  it  should  certainly 
not  be  ignored  by  the  anthropolo^t.  Nor  should 
he  overlook  the  ethnographic  collections  in  tiie 
hemieycle  of  the  Trocad^,  where  a  great  number 
of  interesting  objects  have  been  brought  together 
and  arrayed  geographically.  In  the  great  I^ibi- 
tion  itself,  in  tl^  Champ  de  Mars,  ethnology  is 
very  fully  represented.  Thus  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  has  set  apart  one  court  for  the 
display  of  objects  collected  during  the  prosecution 
of  French  voyages  of  discovery  and  scientific 
missions.  New  Caledonia  and  the  other  French 
colonies  exhibit  a  variety  of  interesting  ethno- 
logical objecta;  while  the  South  American  de- 
partment is  especially  notable  for  the  fine 
series  of  specimens  from  the  Baenos  A3rre8 
Museum  illustrating  the  antiquity  of  man  in  what 
is  now  the  Argentine  Bepublic.  On  the 
whole  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  collec- 
tions which  now  attract  the  anthropolc^st  to 
Paris  have  never  been  equalled  in  magnitude  and 
in  variety.  In  connexion  with  the  exhibition,  an 
Anthropological  Congress  has  just  been  held,  and 
an  Ethnological  Conference  was  convened  a  few 
weeks  ago.  M,  Topinard  is  preparing  a  catalogue 
of  the  anthropological  collections,  which  will 
greatly  add  to  the  interest  of  the  exhibition. 

AtUhr<^>ology  at  the  BrUkh  Aaaodaiton. — At 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  Association  in  Dublin 
the  Department  of  Anthropology  was  presided 
over  by  Prof.  Huxley.  Contrary,  however,  to  the 
usual  custom,  he  delivered  no  formal  address  as 
chairman,  but  confined  himself  to  some  introduc- 
tory remarks  on  opening  the  meeting.  In  these 
remarks  he  referred  to  the  great  advance  which  had 
been  made  of  late  years  in  our  knowledge  of  the 
antiquity  of  man,  and  of  the  relation  his  organis- 
atitm  to  that  of  the  lower  onimala.  In  the  course 
of  tiie  week  a  lai^  number  of  communications 
were  made  to  the  Anthropolo^col  Department. 
Captain  Burton  described  the  tribes  inhabit- 
ing the  land  of  Midian,  and  also  brought 
forward  some  fiint  implements  found  in  Midian 
and  in  Egypt.  Several  committees  presented 
reports  of  the  work  which  they  had-  carried 
on  during  the  past  year.  Thus  Prof.  Bolle- 
ston  described  his  exploration  of  a  boneK»ve 
near  Tenby.  Oeneral  Lane  Fox,  who  assisted  in 
the  Tenby  work,  described  his  examination  of 
Caesar's  Camp  at  Folkestone,  and  his  excavations 
at  Mount  Caburn,  near  Lewes ;  Mr.  Pengeily  ex- 
plained what  had  been  done  at  Kent's  Cave ;  and 
Mr.  Tiddeman  detailed  the  progresB  of  work  at 
the  "^^ctoria  Oavc^  near  Settie,  in  Yorkslure. 
With  referenee  to  the  Victoria  Cave  it  Is  import- 
ant to  remark  that  the  question  ^  the  famous 
bone  has  at  last  been  dispdeed  of.  All  who  take 
an  interest  in  cave-hunting  know  that  considerable 
discnsaion  has  been  going  on  for  the  last  two  or 
three  years  respecting  a  small  fragment  of  bone 
which  has  been  deecribed  as  part  of  a  human 
fibula ;  and  mainly  on  the  evidence  of  this  bone 
it  has  been  concluded, that  man  lived  in  the  Craven 
district  before  the  last  glacial  period,  for  the  bone 
in  question  was  found  in  a  deposit  which  has 
been  r<^;arded  as  of  pre-glacial  or  at  least  of  inter- 
glacial  age.  To  this  conclusion,  however,  con- 
siderable objection  has  been  taken,  and  the 
character  of  the  bone  has  been  matter  of  mucb 
dispute.  Originally  regarded  as  the  bone  of  a 
small  elephant,  it  was  afterwards  matched  vrith 
A  human  fibula  of  unusual  use  and  clumsy 


build ;  but  recant  campaiieon  has  apeet  this 
determination  and  shown  that  the  bone  cor- 
responds with  that  of  a  bear.  This  last  hypo- 
thesis was  suggested  by  Prof.  Boyd  Dawkins 
and  admitted  by  Prof  Busk ;  hence  the  com- 
mittee feel  bomia  to  uareserTedly  withdraw  all 
aignmaits  which  have  been  based  upon  this 
queBtionable  reUc  Mr,  Tiddemani  however,  by 
no  means  gives  up  his  opinion  tiut  man  lived  in 
YoAahire  daring  intorglacial  times,  and  beUeves 
that  his  opinion  is  supported  fay  the  evideaos 
of  certain  bones  which  exhibit  iadiioiiB  Iwlievei 
to  have  been  cut  by  human  agency. 

Anthropology  at  the  CrptiU  Falaee, — ^It  la  to  be 
regretted  that  victors  to  thd  palaoe  finquentiij 
overlook  the  scientific  eolleetlons  in  the  tet^o- 
logical  ^llery,  which  are  under  the  aUe  direction 
of  Dr.  David  Price,  and  which  include  a  great 
number  of  objects  of  ethnc^ogical  and  anthropfr- 
Ic^cal  interest.  Quite  recentiy  Dr.  Price  hu 
received  from  tiie  Fiji  islands  a  number  of  speci- 
mens, which  are  now  exhilHted  in  a  s^xuate  gJaaa 
case  near  to  Archdeacon  Ctrey's  Ohinese  court. 
The  Archdeacon's  collection,  by  the  way,  is  itaelf 
well  worthy  of  careful  study  by  the  ethnoli^^. 
The  specimens  recently  added  from  Polynesia  in- 
clude a  number  of  interesting  weapons  and  im- 
plemente,  and  a  very  fine  fettsttng-bowl,  carved 
m  wood  inlaid  with  shell,  similar  to  one  which 
was  presented  some  time  ago  by  Mr.  Franks  to 
the  Christy  collection. 

JHatribntion  of  Srome  Antiquttie»  in  Frtmet, — 
We  have  received,  wltii  the  last  part  of  M. 
Cartailhac's  valuable  Matiriaux  potir  rHiatoire 
primitim  de  VHomme,  a  copy  of  the  large  map  of 
France  which  M.  Ernest  Cbantre  prepared  for  his 
grand  work  on  the  Bronxe  Ajfe,  Thutoiap  shews 
the  dbtributi(xi  ctf  pnhirtoric  numnmenti  in 
France  by  means  of  a  lystem  of  omveotituial 
symbols  which  wa  tntst  may  eventoally  oom«  into 
gjeneral  use  in  all  countries.  Wherever  the  an- 
tiquities belong  to  the  true  Bronze  Age,  the  signs 
are  printed  in  red ;  while  those  of  a  period  inter- 
mediate between  the  Stone  and  Bronze  Ag:ea  are 
coloured  green,  and  those  of  later  date  forming  a 
transition  from  the  bronze  to  the  iron-usin^  era 
are  tinted  blue.  It  wiU  thus  be  sevi  that  the 
character  of  the  monument,  or  find,  is  indicated 
by  the  shape  of  the  sign  used,  while  the  approxi- 
mate age  is  marked  by  tbe  colour  in  which  the 
symbols  are  printed.  Tne  map,  thoefoie,  oSen  at 
a  glance  a  great  amoont  of  iniormation  on  archaeo- 
logical matters,  and  ia  of  umuul  value  to  tho 
etudoit  of  prehistoric  bronzes. 


FHXLOIOfiT. 

Tbx  first  volume  of  L^a^  Studien  air 
cIosfwcAen  PhSatogief  a  contmuation  of  the  now 
ended  Studien  sur  grteehtstAw  und  lateinuchen 
Grammatik,  has  just  appeared  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Oortius,  Lan^  Kibbecl^  and  H.  lipaius. 
The  earlier  publication,  of  which,  ten  volumes 
have  been  puoliahed,  dealt  with  comparative  phil- 
ology exclusively ;  the  new  series  takes  a  wider 
range  and  deals  with  evei^  subject  which  can  &II 
under  the  domain  of  classical  philologT.  It  ia  to 
be  made  up  of  select  university  dmertations, 
prize  essays,  SabQitationsechri/tmf  &c.  The  firat 
number  contains  four  articles : — TL)  "  De  Marci 
Manilii  emendandi  ratione,"  W  Malvinus  Bedurt, 
a  careful  eesay  on  the  MSS.  of  Munlius  by  a 
young  scholar  who  promises  a  new  edition ;  (2) 
"  Fasti  Hispaniarum  provinciamm,"  by  Wetierins 
Wilsdorf;  (3)  a  short  paper  on  the  etymolo^ 
of  N<Wof,  by  Oartias  *,  (4)  a  diacosnon  on  tii© 
term  tjr^mfios  Spxtav,  by  Ludwig  Lange.  The 
work  ia  to  be  published  twice  a  year. 

T.  Mood  jPiauti  Comoediae.  Bacensmt  et 
enarravit  loannes  Ludovicus  Ussing.  Volumen 
secundum,  Aululariam,  Becchides,  Owtivos,  Our- 
culionem  continens.  (Hauniae.)  The  remarks 
made  in  the  Acadeut  on  the  first  volume  of 
Ussing's  Plautos  wiU  apply  very  fairly  to  the 
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second.  The  Preface,  in  vrhich  Br.  Ussing 
answers  the  TariouB  and  very  natoral  objectiona 
which  have  been  expressed  against  his  critical 
method,  seems  to  oe  bj  no  means  successful  as  a 
replv.  To  abandon  BitacU's  method,  as  Dr. 
UsMiiff  ftTowedlj  does — we  speak  strictlj  of  the 
method,  not  of  iUtschl's  dicta  or  emeDdations  in 
all  cues — ia  rerjlike  reating  on  one's  oaia  in  pull- 
iag  np  stream.  Bf  doing  so  a  scholar  ^ves  up 
aUhope  of  progreas  and  positive  result,  and  &ILb 
back  on  a  nierelj  negative  criterion.  Not  that 
Dr.  Usaing  ia  aide  to  maintain  his  point  of  view 
with  perCaet  comdstency,  for  he  does  not  refuse  to 
introduce  into  his  text  conjectures  of  his  own  or 
of  hia  friends,  which  are,  in  manj  cases  at  least, 
as  doubtfol  as  those  which  he  rejects.  Kl 

ipAovotfttp-tof.  'Wltile,  however,  we  agree  with 
those  criticB  who  have  found  fault  with  Dr. 
Usainr's  mode  of  dealing  with  metrical  and 
textou  questions  as  wanting  in  earnestness  and 
tharoqghneas,  we  thank  him  very  heartily  for  his 
commentary,  in  which  the  readers  of  Plautus 
will  find  much  valaable  in&rmation. 

TaaOsMndiffe  B^dragm :  L  DeeL  (Haarlem.)  We 
hen  wekicnne  the  first  Tolame  of  a  new  periodical 
fca  yetheriandiah  and  general  Teutonic  philology, 
which  is,  to  a  eartain  extent,  a  eoutinuaaon  of  its 
piedeceeaoT,  the  T^mfftodb,  both  as  regards  matter 
and  general  charecter,  the  contribntora  being  also 
the  same,  the  mun  difference  being  that  the  num- 
bers of  the  preaent  periodical  will  not  be  bound  to 
any  fixed  period  of  publication,  and  will  not  give 
reviews.  We  sincerely  hope  that  the  editors  may 
soceeed  in  carrying  out  the  leas  onerous  progranmw 
they  have  now  adopted.  Such  names  aa  Ooaijn, 
Kem,  Verdam,  and  Verwijs  ought  to  secure  sofr* 
cess  to  any  periodical.  Among  the  contributions 
the  national  language  and  literature  t^e  the  first 
place,  aa  might  be  expected,  but  they  extend  over 
the  whole  range  of  Teatonic  philology  as  well, 
ProLKem  in  "  AngelsakEoache  Eleinigheden"  treats 
of  the  etymology  of  a  variety  of  Old-English 
words :  proM  (which  he  identifies  with  the 
Middl»-neilh«ri.  porste  -  "throng")  oferMgian 
(in  JMwiib^  forlegimt  cf-tUtan  -pryccan 
-ttamdan,  foU^r4a,  ea^do,  and  (as  relative), 
^eUEwn ;  aod  axpuiiH  a  faw  corrupt  passages  in 
theiioetij.  Hra«,  asin  his  other  contributions, 
Pim.  Sera's  nnrivalled  command  of  the  details 
both  of  Sanskrit  and  of  the  older  Teatonic 
laq^nagea  enables  bun  to  throw  light  on  many 
difEcoltiefl  which  oonld  not  be  solved  without 
*ach  a  combination.  Dr.  Ooujn  treats  of  the 
Buignndian  runic  inscription  01  Ohamay,  which 
be  reads  anthfuaUhi  aadin  koanif  translating 
"  courage  ia  ahown  in  deeds."  Dr.  Sijmons  gives 
an  interesting  sketch  of  Old-Norse  philolc^,  and 
ilso  treata  of  various  questions  of  Middle-H^h- 
German  literature.  Phonoloffy  is  represented  Dy 
two  ver^  interesting  notes  of  Prof.  Kern  on  the 
prgovneiation  of  d  and  r  in  Dutch.  Altogether 
the  new  periodical  shows  a  remarkable  broadth 
•ad  TBriet J  of  contents,  and  deserves  the  fullest 
•Import  both  at  home  ud  abroad. 

SeHemd,  Hrsff.  vcm  Edoaxd  Sievers.  (Halle : 
Wuarahaiu.)  The  present  edition  giyea,  for  the 
fiat  time,  the  complete  texts  of  the  two  MSS.  of 
the  great  Old-Saxon  epic  on  parallel  pages,  and 
thus  snppHes  the  complete  matwial  for  phuological 
end  literary  inveatdgations  of  any  kind.  At  the 
foot  of  each  page  the  editor  gives  the  passages 
&om  the  Gospetharmony  of  Tatian  and  tne  com- 
mentaries of  Hrabanoa,  Alcuin,  and  others,  which 
teem  to  form  the  ground-work  of  the  text,  and  it 
u  highly  inatnictive  to  observe  how  closely  the 
poet  has  followed  his  authorities,  showing,  indeed, 
much  less  originality  than  has  commonly  been 
utributed  to  him  by  literary  critics,  although  this 
doee  not  diminish  our  admiration  of  his  lofty  and 
Pictnreaque  diction,  and  the  skill  with  which  he 
m  nationalised  the  foreign  subject.  An  especially 
Wiable  feature  of  the  work  is  the  vocabulary  of 
ih«  epic  formulae,  in  which  tiiedifferent  expressions 
for  each  idea,  inch  as  "  heaven,**  "  hell,"  "  fight," 


&c.,  are  grouped  together  and 'arranged  in  the 
alphabetical  order  of  the  typical  woids : — Thus, 
under  "  hoUe  "  we  find  vinl  arhedi,  dalu  tMuttri, 
diop  doda  dalu,'  &c. ;  under  "  str^ten,"  /ehta 
ffiuuirkian,  taiigtaea  Jrummim.  &c.  The  con- 
stant comwrisons  with  the  analogoua  formulae  of 
the  Old  English  and  Old  Northern  poetry  stiU 
further  Increase  the  Talne  of  these  UBts.  Prof. 
Sievers  promises  to  crown  his  labours  by  giving  a 
complete  dictionary  of  all  the  Old  Saxon  remains, 
tc^ther  with  a  ^Tammar,  thus  collecting  the 
materials  for  linguistic  study  in  the  same  way  as 
he  has  here  provided  for  all  the  wants  of  litwary 
and  textual  crititusm. 


FINE  ART. 

BT,  PAUL'S  Ci-THEDRAL. 

Report  of  the  Sub-Committee  appointed  June, 
l8J7.  Memorandum  of  Figure  Stibjecttfor 
the  Dome  and  some  other  Parte  of  the 
Building.  By  Edmnnd  Oldfield.  Fwrther 
Memorandum.  By  the  Same.  Third 
Memorandum.   "By  the  Same. 

The  Bub-committee  appointed  laat  year  by 
the  execntive  committee  for  the  completion 
of  St.  Panl's,  having  adopted  the  sn^^stions 
for  lining  the  dome  with  mosaic  put  forward 
Mr.  Edmand  Oldfield  in  bis  pamphlet  en- 
titled 8t.  Peter's  and  6t.  Paul's,*  hare  pur- 
chased from  the  executors  of  the  late  Mr. 
Alfred  StevenB  a  sketch  design,  which  had 
been  prepared  by  him,  and  irhioh  they  pro- 
pose to  make  the  basis  .of  the  work.  They 
have  also  obtained  estimates  of  the  cost, 
and  now  intend,  as  a  preliminary  step,  to 
execute  on  paper  and  fix  in  position  a  sixth 
part  of  the  dome  lining,  the  pictures  being 
by  Mr.  Leighton  and  Mr.  POTnter,  and  the 
rest  of  the  work  by  Mr.  Hugh  Stannns. 
The  Report  named  aboTe  shows  how  tho- 
roughly the  sub-committee  have  done  their 
work,  and  its  adoption  by  the  executive 
committee  to  the  extent  of  putting  up  the 
experimental  pictures  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
put  an  end  to  the  deadlock  which  has  para- 
lysed their  efibrta  for  seTOral  years  past. 

We  hare  some  fear  that  tiie  eeaU  of  the 
work,  as  laid  down  by  Mr.  Sterws,  will  be 
found  too  large  for  good  uvhiteotnral  effect, 
but,  as  before  anything  is  permanently  done, 
we  shall  hare  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a 
portion  of  it  in  facsimile  and  in  position, 
it  would  be  premature  to  criticise  it  now. 
The  iconography,  however,  may  be  con- 
sidered independently  of  the  general  design, 
and,  indeed,  already  has  been,  for  the  scheme 
suggested  by  Mr.  Stevens  has  been  entirely 
given  up,  and  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Oldfield's 
three  Memoranda  ia  to  suggest  another  in 
its  plaoe.  The  scheme  to  bellied  np  divides 
the  dome  into  dght  vertical  sections  by 
means  of  ribs  starting  from  groups  of 
Telamones.  At  the  bottom  of  each  section 
is  a  colossal  throned  figure,  and  above  are 
two  circles  to  contain  pictures,  thus  giving 
three  rings  of  eight  subjeots  each,  the  lowest 
on  the  field  and  the  two  wpipeir  contained  in 
circles  of  which  the  topmost  are  by  their 
position  considerably  smaller  thui  those 
beneath  them. 

Mr,  Stevens  took  his  subjects  &om  the 
Old  Testament.  Mr.  Oldfield  gives  good 
reasons  for  preferring  the  Book  of  Bevela- 
tions,  and  after  two  revisions  he  woQld  now 
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arrange  them  as  follows : — For  the  throned 
figures — in  the  eastern  compartment,  St. 
John  writing  to  the  Seven  Charches,  and  in 
the  other  seven  the  "  angels  "  or  bishops  of 
the  Churches.  In  the  lower  and  larger 
circles,  beginning  at  the  south  and  working  to 
the  right :  sonth,  seven  angels  with  trumpets ; 
south-west,  the  woman  clothed  with  the 
snn  threatened  by  the  dragon ;  west,  Michael 
and  his  angels  overcoming  the  Devil  and 
his  angels;  north-west,  angel  gathering 
grapes,  and  casting  them  into  the  wine- 
press ;  north,  seven  angels  with  vials; 
north-east,  angel  standing  on  the  sun  and 
calling  birds  of  prey  to  the  bodies  of  those 
slain  by  the  white  horseman ;  east,  the  dead 
rising  to  judgment;  south-east,  angel 
pointing  out  the  heavenly  city  to  St.  John. 
For  the  ring  of  smaller  circles  at  the  top : 
south.  Oar  Lord  in  the  midst  of  the  seven 
candlesticks ;  south-west,  Our  Lord  standing 
at  the  door  and  knocking;  west,  dinne 
hand  holding  a  book  with  seven  seals ;  angel 
crying  aloud,  and  tiie  Lamb  advancing; 
north-west,  Christ  on  a  cloud  with  a  sickle, 
angel  below  pointing  to  ripe  corn ;  north, 
Lamb  within  aureole,  whence  a  cherub  offers 
a  ring  to  Bride  standing  below ;  north- 
east, Christ  on  a  white  horse  wearing  a  red 
robe;  east,  Christ  on  the  white  throne, 
before  Him  the  books  opened ;  south-east, 
within  an  open  portal  the  Bride,  the  Spirit 
as  a  dove,  and  the  water  of  life  flowing, 

TVe  regret  very  much  that  we  cannot  re- 
gard this  device  as  satisfactory.  Much 
thought  has  evidently  been  ^iven  to  it,  and 
regarded  from  a  late  mediaeval  point  of 
view  it  is  no  doubt  edijying.  But,  as 
a  whole,  it  is  artistically  pointless,  and 
some  of  the  sulgects  are  snob  as  even  Mr. 
Leighton  and  Mr.  Foynfer  will  not  easily 
prevent  &om  becoming  grotesque.  The  ar- 
guments which  Mr.  Oldfield  puts  forward  on 
pages  S  and  6  of  his  first  Memorandnm 
against  Mr.  Stevens's  subjects  may  easily  be 
read  as  a  condemnation  of  his  own.  The 
painting  of  a  dome  like  this  requires  not  a 
"  cycle  of  subjects,"  however  ingeuiousW 
selected,  but  an  iconographic  unity.  We 
have  sixteen  pictures,  which,  although,  as 
Mr.  Oldfield  says,  they  intellectually  form 
parts  of  one  great  whole,  are  aesthetically 
as  independent  of  (me  another  as  if  tlwre 
was  no  connexion  between  t^em ;  and,  at 
the  top,  close  together,  where  they  must 
neuly  always  all  oe  seen  at  the  same  time, 
are  no  less  than  five  representations  of  our 
Lord  in  His  human  form.  Now,  sorely  in 
a  work  of  art  aesthetic  is  quite  as  important 
as  intellectual  unity.  We  will  venture  to 
Boggest  a  scheme  which  aims  at  both. 

We  will  keep  to  the  skeleton  laid  down 
by  Mr.  Stevens,  and  follow  Mr.  Oldfield  in 
taking  our  subject  from  Apocalypse ;  but, 
instead  of  making  an  epitome  of  the  whole 
book,  we  take  one  scene  only — such  a  one, 
however,  as  artists  like  Messrs.  I/eighton 
and  Foynter  will  make  as  full  of  varied 
interest  as  if  it  were  twenty.  Let  the  idea 
of  the  whole  dome  be  to  represent  the  Second 
Advent — our  Lord  coming  in  great  power 
and  glory  to  claim  His  kingdom  mi  earth. 
The  central  figure  will  be  ^t  of  our  Lord 
seated  in  majwty,  oocnpying  l^e  large  circle 
on  the  east  side  of  the  dome.  This  figure 
should  be  something,  but  not  much,  larger 
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than  the  rest*-,  and  the  circle  something  more 
richly  treated,  bat  not  differing  from  the 
others  enongh  to  interfere  with  the  archi- 
tectnral  symmetry.  The  six  large  circles  on 
the  north  and  south  sides  should  have  the 
twelve  apostles,  two  in  each,  seated  on 
thrones  to  judge  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel. 
And  the  last  circle  on  the  west  side  may 
contain  the  Blessed  Vii^n  as  the  chief 
witness  of  the  Incarnation.  The  eight 
amaller  circles  near  the  top  will  hold  the 
four-and-twenty  elders  seated  three  in  each. 
And,  instead  of  unmeaning  Telamones,  let 
the  figures  on  the  ribs  be  angels,  some  blow- 
ing the  trampet,  and  others  bearing  aloft 
the  cross,  "the  sign  of  the  Son  of  Man," 
and  the  other  instruments  of  the  Passion, 
now  become  glorious  trophies  of  victory. 
Historical  or  ijwm-historical  subjects  would 
be  quite  out  of  place  for  the  throned  per- 
sonages at  the  springing  of  the  dome.  We 
pro|>08e  that  they  should  be  stately  alle- 
gorical figures  representing  Virtues :  say, 
east,  Ghi^ty;  south-east,  Justice;  sonth, 
Fortitude ;  south-west.  Humility  -,  west, 
Faith ;  north-west,  Obedience :  north,  Tem- 
perance ;  north-east,  Mercy. 

To  carry  on  the  same  idea  to  the  lower 
parts  of  the  dome,  as  Mr.  Oldfield  also  pro- 
poses to  do  with  his,  on  the  plain  wall  of 
the  tambour  there  might  be  a  frieze  or  band 
representing  a  great  multitude  of  the  saints 
of  all  ages,  from  righteous  Abel  to  John 
Keble  and  Bishop  Pattison,  welcoming  the 
coming  of  the  Lord.  And  lower  still,  below 
the  great  cornice,  might  be  another  like 
band  going  across  the  spandrils,  which  would 
architecturally  be  a  better  treatment  of  them 
than  either  to  fill  them  with  colossal  figures, 
as  has  been  done  with  two  of  them,  or  with 
lar^  medalHons,  as  has  been  proposed. 
Thu  lowest  band  might  represent  the  Church 
stiU  on  earth  in  the  persons  of  the  present 
dean  and  chapter  and  the  executive  com. 
mittee,  and  others  connected  with  the  work, 
not  forgetting  the  artists  themselves.  "Why 
should  we  be  afraid  to  include  contemporary 
histoiT  ?  The  great  masters  of  time  past 
feared  not  to  do  so,  to  the  great  increase  of 
the  historical  interest  of  their  works. 

J.  T.  MiCELETHWAITE. 


KEDAUJO  mSIOST  OV  THE  TTVUED  BTAXES  CI* 
AXEBICX,  BT  LOUBAT  AHD  JACQTrBUABT. 

T4e  MedaUic  Hwtory  of  tht  United  States  of 
Americaf  1770-1876,  a  work  recently  deacrihed, 
and  with  justice,  in  the  "  Notes  on  Art "  la  the 
AcAUEHT  as  "  mBgnifioent,"  did  not  come  out  aa 
you  have  been  iiJormed,  at  Puis,  hut  at  New 
York.  It  was  publiihed  at  the  expense  of  the 
author^  T.  F.  Loiubat,  a  member  of  the  New  Tork 
Histonoal  Society.  It  consista  of  two  Tolumes, 
one  contuuing  the  historical  and  descriptive  text, 
printed  "by  Franciv  Hart  and  Co.  of  New  York,  on 
"  laid  "  paper  epecially  manufiictured  by  Blanchet 
Brothers  and  Kleher,  of  Bivea  (France) ;  the 
other  containing  170  engrarings,  by  Jules  Jacque- 
mart,  and  printed  at  Paris  by  A..  Salmon.  It  is 
dedicated  to  Mr.  Elihu  A.  Washbunie,  in  grateful 
remembrance  of  the  help  given  to  his  fellow 
countrymen  by  that  worthy  plenipotentiaiy,  speci- 
ally during  the  siege  of  Paris. 

The  work  is  bo  well  got  up  that  the  severeat 
critic  can  find  nothing  to  blame ;  the  eoodness 
and  whiteness  of  the  paper,  the  width  of  the 
margio,  the  uniform  daruMea  of  the  ink  on  every 
pege^  the  variely  of  the  type,  all  eomUne  to  dc 


honour  to  the  editor  and  the  priater.  After  the 
Introduction,  which  is  devoted  to  a  plan  of  the 
work  and  to  general  remarks,  follows  the  table  of 
contents,  and  then  a  detailed  description  of  the 
medals. 

"  The  medals  number  eightj-siz  in  all,  most  of  which 
vere  atrock  by  order  of  Congress  in  hoBour  of  citizeDS 
of  the  United  States.  .Seventeen  belong  to  the  period 
of  the  Bevolution,  twenty-seven  to  the  wax  of  1316- 
182j,  fhur  to  the  Mexvsan  War,  and  two  to  the  Ciril 
War,  Only  fire  wore  voted  to  foreigners :  one  in 
1770i  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  i)  Pleurj,  a  French 
gentleman,  iu  the  Continental  Army,  for  gallnnt  con- 
duct at  Stonypoint ;  another  in  1858,  to  Dr.  Frederick 
Rose,  an  assistant  sargeon  in  the  British  Navy,  iur 
kindnaai  and  humanity  to  sick  ssamen  upon  one  of 
the  American  men  of  war ;  and  the  others  id  1866,  to 
three  foreign  merchant  captnina,  Mesirs.  Cn^ighton, 
Low,  and  Stouffer,  who,  in  December  18A3,  went  to 
the  aid  of  the  steamer  San  Franeuco,  thereby  'rescuing 
about  five  hundred  Americana.' " 

But  it  is  not  within  my  province  to  criticise 
the  text.  I  only  claim  the  right  to  praise  the 
exquisite  skill  with  which  these  medals  have  been 
engraved  by  M.  Jules  Jacquemart.  Several  of 
them,  designed  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  by 
Dupr^  and  Buvivier,  are  stamped  with  that  in- 
tense and  life-like  beauty  which  characterises  our 
French  works  at  present.  But  those  which 
follow,  those  above  all  of  our  own  time,  are  so 
inferior  in  composition,  in  drawing,  in  general 
effect,  in  the  succession  of  the  designs,  that  the 
engraver  must  have  been  more  than  once  dis- 
couT^red.  Nevertheless,  neither  his  eye  nor  his 
hand  is  ever  at  &nlt— a  phoioinenoa  only  to  be 
exphuned  by  the  &ct  tiiat  modern  art  is  permeated 
fay  a  fbelii^  for  accuracy  of  which  artuts  them- 
selves are  not  consdous.  It  is  certain  that  an 
early  engraver,  even  if  endowed  with  the  same 
aptuess  for  accuracy  as  M.  Jules  Jacquemart, 
would  have  tried,  notwithstanding  this,  to  correct 
the  errors  in  dra^g  or  in  effiMit  in  the  medids 
before  him,  and,  above  all,  to  "  ennoble  "  the  types. 
But  the  present  generation,  whose  judgment  has 
been  corrected  by  photography,  accept  the  positive 
conditions  of  an  historical  document  as  faithfully  as 
a  doctor  accepts  the  hump  of  a  hunchback  when  he 
is  making  an  anatomical  demouatiation.  Although 
it  appears  to  he  triumphant  in  France,  and  is 
trying  to  infiltrate  into  England,  Academical 
teacbmg  is  deetioed  to  a  speedy  end.  The  worship 
of  truth  shines  out  in  these  plates  of  M.  Jacqae- 
mart's  iu  these  ^files  devoid  of  all  heroic  or 
theatrical  expresuon,  but  where  firmness,  shrewd- 
ness, and  rirtae  are  visible  beneath  shany  eye- 
brows and  mutton-chop  whiskers.  Washington, 
by  Duvivier,  with  his  aquiUne  nose  and  his  open 
forehead,  is  superb.  Duvivtei'a  marvellous  and 
scientific  delicacy  of  cutting  is  especially  apparent 
in  the  reverses.  One  wants  a  magnifying  glass  to 
see  clearly  what  he  traced  with  ease — regiments 
routed  in  some  celebrated  battle ;  the  symbols  of 
toil  and  of  peace ;  the  striking  or  simple  figures 
in  ancient  costume,  or  dressed  after  modem  fashion 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  device.  Jules 
Jacquemart's  work,  which  is  increasing  iu 
consequence  of  this  recent  and  learned  product, 
will  take  a  high  place  in  the  history  of  contempo- 
rary French  art.  I  had  the  honour,  fifteen  years 
ago,  of  writing  to  the  Oaaette  da  Bema-Artt  the 
first  lines  which  drew  the  attention  of  connoiiBBurs 
of  engraring  to  this  fiuthful  and  brilliant  taloit ; 
and  I  trust  that  some  day  I  shall  describe  to  you 
hia  reception  as  a  member  of  the  Institute.  It  is 
an  honour  for  France  that  he  has  been  chosen  to 
execute  this  medalltc  work.  Provisionally,  the 
united  juries  of  the  Beaux-Arts  have  just  officiaJly 
recognised  bis  merits  by  grantiiig  him  a  grand 
medal  of  honour. 

For  some  years  past  Jules  Jacquemart,  who  had 
somewhat  overtaxed  his  strength,  has  been  relax- 
ing his  mind  by  painting  in  water-colours.  IHie 
sketches  he  has  exhibit^  this  year,  taken  in  the 
neighbouriiood  of  A^ittm^  are  very  remarkable. 

Pfl.  BnsiT. 


IHtBBariTnUTAL  CONGRESS  (HT  AETISTIC  RIOim. 

A  CONGRESS  is  to  be  held  in  Paris,  from  September 
18  to  21,  for  the  purpose  of  conridenng  the 
much-disputed  subject  of  artistic  righta.  The 
Journal  Oficiel  publishes  the  following  programme 
of  the  questions  to  be  discussed : — 

1.  What  is  the  nature  of  tha  artist's  right  over  his 
works,  whether  he  be  painter,  ecnlptor,  architect, 
engrnvpr,  maiician,  or  dramatic  composer  ? 

2.  Ought  the  duration  of  this  right  to  be  limited  ? 

8.  Ought  the  author  of  a  work  of  art  to  be  sub- 
jected to  any  formaJiry  in  order  to  assure  the  protec* 
tion  of  hii  rights  ? 

i.  Should  an  ity'aty  done  to  the  an'hoo^a  rigbu 
over  his  work  be  considered  as  a  punishable  o^nee! 

5.  Should  counterfeiting  be  prosecuted  by  pnliUe 
authority  or  only  by  the  party  iqjored? 

6.  Ought  the  reproduction  of  a  work  by  lodnstiy  to 
be  classed  with  counterfeiting  ? 

7.  Does  the  unconditional  acquisition  of  a  woik 
give  the  acquirer  the  right  to  reproduce  it  in  any  way 
whatever  ? 

8.  In  what  manner  em  this  right  be  ezsrdKd, 
either  by  the  artist  himself  or  the  person  to  whom  he 

has  granted  it? 

9.  If  the  right  of  reproduction  renaina  with  tbe 
artist  can  he  make  use  of  a  similar  process  which 
may  depredate  the  original  work,  or  shall  he  be 
obliged  to  nuke  it  known  by  some  particular  marit 
that  the  similar  work  is  only  a  reprouuolion  T 

1 0.  What  would  be  the  best  means  to  adopt  to  sup- 
press the  placing  of  false  signatures  on  works  of  art? 

11.  The  protection  of  works  of  art  by  means  of  in- 
ternational conventions,  anl  the  suppressioD  of  datiec, 
and  of  iotemational  registration  in  countries  where 
these  formalities  still  exist. 

12.  Would  it  be  lik^y  to  be  advautageons  to 
artists  to  fiDrm  a  sodbty  like  tha  Society  3f en  of 
Letters  r 

13.  Would  it  be  desirable  to  create  among  artists 
iotamationil  associations,  either  with  the  view  of 
establishiog  uniform  legielation  or  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  artists  in  all  couDtriea? 

These  are  the  chief  questions  which  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Oongress  next  month,  thou^rh 
others  will  probably  arise  durii^c  its  deliberations, 
for  the  complications  of  this  sul^ect  aie  intermin- 
able. 

The  need  for  more  comprehensive  legislation 
was  sufficiently  demonstrated  a  few  w^cb  ago 
in  the  French  law-courts,  when  an  action  waff 
brought  against  the  well-known  firm  of  Goupil 
by  tne  present  rejoesentatiTee  of  the  wdnters 
Arv  Schefier,  Horace  Vunet,  and  Phu  DcAar- 
roche,  who  affirmed  that  they  alone  had  the 
right,  at  the  expiration  of  their  contracts,  to  re- 
produce the  works  of  these  masters,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  ceded  to  the  State  and  |dacad  in 
the  national  museuoiB.    Judgmeut,  however,  waa 
pven  against  them,  it  being  ruled  that  laws  made 
m  the  interest  of  the  authors  and  their  children 
were  not  meant  to  extend  to  the  profit  of  their 
future  representatives,  and  that  the  duration  of 
contracts  was  limited  to  the  period  assigned  by 
the  legislation  iu  force  at  the  time  when  we  oon- 
tracts  were  made. 

In  the  interests  of  the  public  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  International  Oongress  will  take  the 
same  common-sense  view  of  the  subject,  for  if 
an  artist's  descendants  were  to  be  permitted 
without  limit  of  time  to  retain  a  right  over  Ida 
work,  we  might  bid  fiuewell  to  all  the  cheap 
reproductions  of  great  worln  that  have  done  so 
much  towards  educating  the  popnlar  taste  in 
late  years. 


HR,  RIBSAH'S  ASSTBIAir  TBSASURBS. 

Mr.  Rassim  has  again  made  a  most  suoceasful 
expedition  to  Assyria,  with  which  we  have  evary 
reason  to  be  satisfied. 

The  more  remarkable  of  these  antiquities,  nota- 
bly tha  two  bronze  frames  described  in  tha 
AcADSMT  last  week,  come  from  a  mound  called 
Balawat,  hitherto  unknown  as  the  nte  of  an. 
ancient  city.  The  mound  is  almost  rectangular  in 
shape,  lying  with  two  of  the  coraen  pcunting 
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almoat  north  and  aouth.  hi  the  western  half  of 
the  mound  in  fonr  stone  monumente,  fonning,  in 
xdatUm  to  each  other,  an  inegtdar  square ;  and  it 
was  here  that  two  laige  bronze  monuments,  were 
discoTend.  There  were  originally  four,  but  those 
lying  to  the  aouth  and  west  have  been  carried 
away,  perhape  in  ancient  times;  the  other  two 
were  found  by  Mr.  Raasam  where  they  had  fallen, 
the  large  one  at  the  east,  and  the  smaller  one  at 
the  north  corner  of  the  square. 

Oa  the  north-eastern  edge  of  the  mound  of 
Balawat  Mj*.  Raaaam  discovered  a  temple,  which 
we  will  presently  describe.  To  the  south  of  this 
temple  is  a  deep  well,  in  which  Mr.  Sassam  did 
not  find  bottom  at  a  depth  of  twenty-five  feet. 
The  diffieaitv  of  excarating  this  mound  was  very 
great,  for  the  whole  is  covered  with  Moslem 
tombs,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  permission  to 
dig. 

The  two  mcNiiimeatB,  when  first  diBoorered, 
were  quite  petiketf  and  while  lying  aa  the  ground 
itr.  iSasaam  made  a  plan  of  the  eleTation  of  the 
larger  one.  Thej  had  to  be  allowed,  however,  to 
lie  where  found  (until  permission  was  obtained  to 
remove  them)  in  order  not  to  disturb  the  tombs ; 
and  as  the/  lay  there,  portions  of  the  larger  one 
w^  taken  away,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun  drying 
the  earth  caused  them  to  split  in  every  direction. 
In  consequence  of  this  it  will  be  almost  impossible 
to  restore  them  completely. 

It  is  not  easy,  at  present,  to  give  a  perfect 
description  of  the  scenes  pictured  on  the  arms  of 
the  mrge  frame,  the  oxidisation  of  the  copper 
making  the  figures  very  indistinct,  and  the  cha- 
racters quite  illegible ;  but  four  pieces  of  the 
arms  which  were  cleaned  by  Mr.  Kassam  give 
some  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  monument  when 
£rst  set  up  in  its  place  at  Balawat. 

The  largest  juece  gives  in  each  band  a  portion  of 
a  procession  of  chariots  and  soldiers.  In  the  first 
cluriot-group  the  horses  are  led,  and  go,  coose- 
quently,  at  a  walking  pace ;  in  the  chariot,  beudes 
the  charioteer,  is  a  man  holding  a  standard,  the 
whole  heii^  nndlar  to  what  we  see  on  the  scolp- 
tnrea.  An  axdier  follows,  then  a  chariot  group 
nmilar  to  the  lonner  one,  in  which  the  horses  are 
not  led,  then  two  archers.  Behind  this  procession 
is  the  plan  of  a  circular  building,  divided  into 
four  apartments.  Similar  erections  are  also  found 
on  the  sculptures.  In  ths  rear  of  the  whole  is 
seen  water,  on  which  is  a  two-osred  boat,  and  on 
an  island  in  the  water  a  large  castle,  with  turrets, 
&c.  ffirds  are  flying  overhead.  The  second  band 
represents  two  chuiot-groupe  similar  to  those 
already  described.  No  inscriplaon  acoompaniei 
these  scenes. 

Another  arm  contains  in  the  upper  band  three 
Aariot-gronps  similar  to  those  described  above, 
except  that  the  first  chariot  contains  onl^  the 
chanoteer.  In  the  second  baad  the  procession  is 
rayd^imit:  first  two  archers  carrying  speara, 
thsB  a  ennnch  leading  a  riehly-capariBoned  norse 
on  whidi  the  king  is  seated.  Two  eunuchs  follow, 
then  two  archers  with  shields,  then  two  led 
ehsziot-^ninps  as  described  above.  The  whole  pro- 
csinoo  IS  Durehii^  beude  a  river.  The  inscrip- 
ticai  aocmnpanyiiv  thia  reads : — "  From  the  river 
Tigris  I  descend,  viotima  [I  sacrifice]."  The 
vanting  portions  evidently  showed  the  sacrifico  of 
tbe  victims. 

The  next  is  very  diiHcult  to  describe,  as  it 
u  not  very  evident  what  some  parts  of  the  upper 
hud  of  chased  work  are  intended  to  represent 
Three  men,  perhaps  soldiers,  are  seen  amusing 
liemselvee  in  some  way,  while  a  eunuch,  standing 
on  a  low  stool,  appears  to  be  giving  them  orders ; 
behind  the  eunuch  is  an  archer.  Then  we  see 
three  aoUien  holding  down,  Ijy  a  oord  attached  to 
«ach  leg,  a  bnlloek.  The  anunal  lies  on  its  back, 
and  another  soldier  is  in  the  act  of  slaughtering  it 
Brhind  thu  gvoup  a  soldier  ii  leading  a  sheep  to 
be  ska^terM.  The  second  band  represents  tnree 
tathii^  (?)  in  bays  cut  for  tlu  purpose 
«  the  shore  of  a  ri?er.  Two  nun  an  engxav^ 
^■nioMigeof  thekinginstona.  ^Hien  are  seen 


three  men  leading  a  calf  and  a  sheep.  The  in- 
scription above  reads : — " ....  to  the  gods  I 
sacrificed  (?),  an  image  of  my  Majesty  I  caused  to 
set  up." 

The  last  piece  contains  in  the  upper  band  soldiers 
casting  offerings  into  the  sea,  whicn  is  full  of  crea- 
tures of  which  it  is  difficolt  to  detemune  the 
exact  species.  Behind  them  stands  an  image  of 
the  king— a  representation  of  a  monolith  sculp- 
tured in  low  relief.  Then  are  to  be  seen  two 
standards,  emblems,  perhaps,  of  the  god  Assur; 
they  are  fitted  with  legs  terminating,  after  the 
usual  Assyrian  fashion,  in  lions'  paws,  so  that  they 
stand  upright  Then  a  three-legged  table  covered 
with  a  cloth,  the  legs  terminating  in  oxen's  hoofs. 
Then  comes  an  unknown  object,  a  sort  of  pillar 
with  a  conical  top,  followed  by  a  tall  table  on 
long  crossed  legs,  just  the  Hze  for  the  vessel 
placed  on  its  top,  which  seems  to  be  hollowed  out 
to  receive  it  Before  this  table  stand  the  king 
and  two  eunuchs,  one  beside,  the  other  behind, 
the  king.  The  Idng  is  pouring  out  a  libation,  while 
the  eunuchs  hold  in  their  hands  grapes  and  other 
offerings.  The  inscription  above  reads  "Offerings  (?) 
into  the  sea  [I  caused  to  cast]."  The  second  band  of 
chased  work  contains  two  chariot-groups,  umilar 
to  those  described  above,  except  that  in  the  second 
chariot  there  is  a  eunuch  besides  the  charioteer. 
Two  archers  follow  the  second  chariot,  and  behind 
them  is  the  ^lan  of  a  circular  edifice  with  turrets. 
TMs  edifice  is  evidently  the  stable,  there  being  a 
horse  within  it  Over  the  first  chuiot-group  ms^ 
be  read  "  the  city  of  Suguni."  The  name  of  this 
city  is  not  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  AiBaza*natBip- 
abla's  inscriptions. 

The  smalbr  monument  is  ezaetly  like  the  larger 
in  shape.  The  arms  an  on  one  aa»  only,  are  nar- 
rower, and  contain  on  each  (mly  one  band  of 
chased  woric. 

As  before  stated,  on  the  north-eastern  side  of 
the  monnd  of  Balawat  are  the  ruins  of  the  temple 
of  the  city^  parallel  with  the  edge  of  the  mound. 
The  altar  1m»  at  the  north-west  end  of  tiie  temple, 
the  entrance  to  which  Mr.  Bassam  found  on  ito 
north-eastern  ude.  Steps  lead .  up  to  the  altar, 
upon  which  Mr.  Bassam  found  an  inscribed  stone 
tablet,  the  inscription  on  which  is  iU^ble  in  con- 
sequence of  the  great  heat  to  which  it  was  sub- 
jected in  the  burning  of  the  temple.  Near  the 
entrance  was  found  a  stone  coffer  containing  two 
other  stone  tablets,  each  bearing  the  same  inscrip- 
tion with  some  slight  variations.  One  of  these 
tebleta(which  are  pufect,asthey  completely  escaped 
the  fire)  is  un^ue  in  having  the  words  marked 
off  with  a  dividing-Jine. 

The  inscription  whkih  these  taUeta  contain 
belong  to  toe  reign  of  Assnru-natsir^Ua,  and 
the  substanoe  of  it  is  contained  in  the  standard 
inscription  of  that  king.  The  latter  part  of  the 
inscription,  however,  is  di&rent  from  the  standard 
inscription,  as  it  mentions  the  erection  of  the 
doors  overlaid  vnth  copper,  evidentiy  referring  to 
the  copper  monumenta  already  described.  It  is 
supposed,  therefore,  that  these  monumente  were 
really  doors,  or  rather  turnstiles,  and  the  pivota 
found  near  the  spot  when  the  monumente  lay 
seem  to  fevour  this  view. 

In  a  future  article  I  shall  hope  to  describe  the 
cylindeTi  tableta,  and  other  objects  found  at 
Konyunjik  and  Nimrond. 

Thbo.  G.  PcrcHBS. 


NOTES  ON  ART  AND  AltCHAEOLOQT. 

The  Council  of  the  Holbein  Society  announce 
tliat,  through  tiie  kindness  of  the  trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  they  liave  in  preparation  a  &c- 
simile  of  the  block- book  known  as  the  Art 
Moriendi,  printed  circa  1460. 

Dr.  FhXitebl,  the  editor  of  the  ArcJidologitchi 
Zatwna  of  Berlin,  has  found  that  the  irannent 
of  a  bronze  label  inscribed  EXION.NAY- 
MAXIAI'NIKEZANTEZ-A  disoomed 
at  Bodona  by  H.  OaiapMKiB,  and  poUUied  in  Us 


recent  work  {Dodono  et  sea  AutnM,  ph  26,  No,  2), 
is  clearfy  the  consecutive  part  of  the  label  of 
which  tiie  Berlin  Musmm  possesses  the  be- 
ginnmg,  A0ENAIOI  |  APOrELOPON- 

Together  they  then  read  'A^wium  oiro  IIrXofrot'[i']7- 
aittti  vov/Mixif  viK^ams  d^PtBttrtO'']-  This  tabled 
consists  of  a  narrow  strip  of  bronze  which  originally 
could  not  have  been  less  than  thirteen  inches  in 
length,  and  had  evidentiy  been  attached  to  some 
work  of  art  dedicated  at  Bodona  by  the  Atheniana 
in  commemoration  of  a  naval  victory  over  the 
Peloponneuans.  The  for.n  of  the  letters,  together 
with  the  punctuation,  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  in- 
scription belonging  to  the  fifth  centuiy  b.c.,  and 
more  or  leas  near  to  460  B.C.,  from  which  year  the- 
list  still  existe  of  Athenians  who  fell  in  war  in. 
Cyprus,  £^gypt,  Phoenicia,  at  Halieis,  Egina,  and 
Megara.  Within  the  period  prescribed  by  th& 
paleography  Dr.  Frankd  finds  recorded  only  the 
naval  engagementa  at  Eekryphaleia,  and  imme- 
diately afterwards  at  Egina,  the  latter  of  which 
was  a  most  famous  vict^  and  worthy  of  a  dedi- 
cation at  Dodona.  This  was  in  tb»  year  460  b.0. 
(Thucydides,  I,  106).  If  Dr.  Friinkel,  then,  i* 
right,  as  to  all  appeamnce  he  is,  in  connectii^  the 
bronze  tablet  of  Dodona  with  these  memoraUa 
engagementa,  we  have  thus  one  mon  addition  to 
the  class  of  antic[uities  which,  from  the  unim- 
peachable authority  of  the  tale  they  tall,  are 
looked  on  with  intanse  admiration  by  everyono 
interested  in  the  evento  of  classical  history.  It 
should  be  added  that  the  Berlin  fragment  is  known, 
to  have  been  found  at  Dodona. 

M.  OLBBHOHivOAinmLF  has  made  a  eommuai- 
eation  to  the  Aoad^ie  des  Inaeriptimu  of  Paris 
with  reference  to  one  of  the  silver  bowls  found  at 
Praeneste  (Palestrina)  in  1876,  and  mnee  then  en- 
graved in  the  Mmununti  d.  In$t,  Arch.  Rom. 
(x.,  pi.  81),  to  accompany  an  article  in  the  Annali 
of  the  same  institute  by  M.  Helbig,  dealing  with 
the  whole  question  of  the  evidence  as  to^the 
Phoenician  origin  of  this  class  of  objects.  To 
begin  with,  it  is  not  a  little  strange  that  M.  Gan- 
neau  should  go  out  of  his  way  to  use  harsh 
language  about  the  insuificiency  of  the  description 
of  this  particular  vase  given  by  Helbig,  whose 
purpose  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  explanation, 
of  tne  subjecta,  and  retjuired  only  a  description 
clear  enough  for  identification.  But  when  we 
have  siud  this  in  defence  of  Helbig,  who  at  the 
]^«Bent  moment  is  by  &r  the  neatest  authori^ 
on  such  questionSj  we  are  glad  to  welcome  M. 
Ganneau^  interesting  explauttion,  according  to 
which,  what  at  first  sight  would  seem  to  be  a 
series  of  adventures  in  the  chase  oigaged  in  by  a 
considerable  number  of  persons,  now  becomes  a 
series  of  different  stages  in  one  day's  hunt,  in 
which  stages  the  same  persons  are  repeated.  M. 
Oanneau  does  not  pomt  out — but  it  is  a  fact 
nevertheless — that  the  same  prindple  of  compotn- 
tion  is  known  in  Greek  art ;  as,  for  instance,  in, 
the  preliminary  battie,  attack,  and  capture  of  a 
walled  city  on  one  of  the  friezes  of  tne  Nereid 
monument  from  Xanthoa  in  Lyda,  but  probaUy 
the  true  home  of  this  method  of  arrangement  is  to 
be  found  in  Assyria. 

An  Ecclesiastical  Art  Exhibition  will  be  held 
at  Sheffield  during  the  meeting  of  the  Church 
Congress,  in  a  laige  building  especially  taken  for 
tiie  pu^ose.  In  addition,  tiiera  will  be  a  Loan 
OoUeetion  held  in  a  villa  aqjoining,  and  space  will 
be  set  apart  there  fiir  the  display  of  architeeta' 
drawings;  the  two  latter  departmente  will  be  undes 
the  control  of  a  qteual  oonunittee. 

The  Boyal  MazimUianeum  Gallery  in  Munich 
has  at  last  been  opened  to  the  public,  after  having 
excited  eurionly  for  some  years.  It  is  decorated 
with  la^  historical  paintings  hy  modem  Ge> 
man  artists,  iUnstimtiiur  not  the  hiattar  of  Ger- 
many alone  but  the  wuer  histmy  of  tne  world. 
Thus  we  find  among  the  subjeeto  represented : — 
Queen  Elizabeth  reviewing  her  troops  before  the 
Spaniah  Ainuda,  byFerdmandPiloty;  Peter  the 
Gfrnt  firanding  St.  Pstenbnrg,  by  Kotzebue  ; 
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WoshingiMii  forcing  Lord  Oornwallls  to  deliver 
up  tlie  fortress  of  Yarktown,  bj  Eugen  Hess ;  the 
lliJdiig  of  Jouealem  under  Godfiej  de  BooilloD, 
"hy  Earl  von  HI0I7 ;  Luther  at  the  IHet  of  Worms, 
"by  Julias  Scbnorr.  One  snuiUer  $aal  contains  two 
of  the  best,  perhaps,  of  these  paintings — namely, 
The  Fall  of  Man,  by  A.  Cabanel,  the  French 
painter,  and  Mahomeat  Entrance  itUo  Mecca,  and 
^ettruetum  the  KadbOf  bj  Andreas  Miiller. 
The  Boyal  Maximilianeum,  at  the  end  of  the 
Maximilian  Strasse,  is  an  institution  for  students 
'entering  the  Government  service,  and  these  grand 
new  paintings  are  intended,  no  doubt,  to  have  an 
«dncational  value.  They  h&ve  just  been  photo- 
graphed by  t^e  vrell-known  firm  of  Ebu&tangl  in 
Munich.  Besides  the  paintings  a  series  of  twelve 
colossal  marble  statues  of  the  most  distinguSahed 
men  of  all  limes,  executed  by  Peter  Schoyf,  in 
Rome,  form  part  of  the  new  adornment. 

Thb  city  of  Paris  has  voted  the  sum  of  60,000  fr. 
for  the  puM^iase  worla  at  the  Salon,  and  possi- 
Idy  of  some  from  the  UniTersal  ExhibitioD, 

Thsbb  vas  riTen  in  VArt  last  week  a  laive  etch- 
ing of  the  ricnW  ornamented  vase  which  Gnatave 
Bor^  has  contributed  to  the  Universal  ExhiUtion. 
Like  all  this  artist's  works  it  is  thoroughly  (niginal 
in  design,  being  intended  probablv  as  an  example 
of  how  &r  pictorial  effect  may  be  carried  out  in 
plastic  material.  Unfortunately  the  form  of  the  vase 
Itself  is  not  graceful,  and  tliough  the  countless 
figures  in  high  relief  that  tumble  about  it  give  ita 
luxuriant  and  picturesqae  beauty,  they  cannot  hide 
this  fundamental  defect.  The  base  also  has  no 
relation  to  the  body  of  the  vase. 

Thb  ceremony  of  prize-giving  at  the  new 
Vienna  Academy  took  place  last  month.  The 
gold  medal  for  painting  was  taken  by  Herr  Osebray, 
the  Qrindel  prize  for  general  proBcieuCT  by  Herr 
Koloman  Deutscb,  aad  several  other  of  the  most 
important  prizes  for  special  subjects  in  painting 
were  won  by  Hungarian  students.  In  ecttlpture, 
«n  the  contrary,  tbe  Vienna  artists  took  the  lead, 
and  in  arcMtectore  a  Turk  carried  off  one  of  the 
prizes. 

Dr.  AiFEED  WotiKAiT,  the  learned  biographer 
of  Holbein,  has  lately  been  appointed  Professor 
in  the  Umveisity  of  Strassbtujs.  .  He  hopes  to 
give  a  course  of  iMtuTBB  cm  art-bistoiy  there  during 
the  forthcoming  winter.  Readers  of  bis  Tour 
tArough  Altaoe  will  remember  the  interesting 
history  he  gave  of  Sttaasbui^  and  ita  cathedral. 

The  eminent  French  architect  M.  VioUet^e- 
Due  is  still  continuing  in  VArt  bis  ucbaustive 
treatise  on  the  buildings  of  the  UuTsnal  Ezht- 
Intion.  Wb  work,  indeed,  may  almost  be  said  to 
take  a  critical  aorvey  of  all  modem  modes  of 
boilding,  and  will,  doubtless,  be  found  of  great 
service  to  students  of  architecture. 

Thb  Sxei  grand  pnx  de  Some  for  psinting  was 
awarded,  aftor  comadeEaUe  beritalxon  as  to  the 
xoerits  of  three  amonf  the  camdidates,  to  U.  F. 
SdtODuner.  The  subject  g^ien  for  competition 
was  Augustus  opening  tbe  tomb  of  Alexander  and 
pladng  a  golden  crown  on  the  akull  within.  The 
first  jinx  for  sculpture  was  awarded  to  M.  E. 
Qrasset,  and  that  f<A  szcbitectuxe  to  M.  Laloux. 

A  wsamtomaxtt  writes : — 

"Two  of  Oavin  Hamilton's  most  important  works 
were  a  DoHi^  «•  the  laoni  Den,  in  the  Pake  of 
Hamilton's  collectioD.uid  a  companion  picture,  but  on  a 
much  more  congenial  sul^ect — viz.,  Tm  Seeonciliation 
cf  Pwia  and  Helen.  This  picture,  which  has  additional 
interest  from  the  fikct  that  most  of  the  fignres  re- 
flppear  in  the  fireseosi  painted  by  Hamilton  in  the  Villa 
Btnghese  at  Borne,  was  in  the  collection  of  the  late 
Mr.  Trotter,  of  Dreghorn.  TXJB.,  and  may  sot  be  seen 
in  Edinhnigh  at  Na  11  HelvUIe  Street.'^ 
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Thi  Sixectora  of  theGIaSffow  Orchestral  Concerts 
have  Bostained  a  misfortone  in  fiuling  to  secure 
,the  servicM  of  Dr.  Hjuv  von  BiUow  u  ooadoetor 


for  the  ensuing  seaaon.  The  German  musician 
succeeded  in  materially  nuNug  the  artistic  excel- 
lence of  the  performances,  and  for  the  first  time 
in  tiie  history  of  the  imdertakiiig  the  series  of 
concerts  g^ven  last  season  resulted  in  a  pecuniary 
success.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  efforts  to 
secure  a  worthy  succeaaor  will  meet  with  due 
reward. 

Mb.  E.  Pboct  is  engaged  upon  a  new  cantata 
expressly  for  performance  by  the  Borough  of 
Hackney  Choral  Association.  The  libretto  has 
been  furnished  by  Mr.  Orist,  the  subject  being 
taken  from  Charles  Kin^e^'s  novel  Sereward. 
The  work  will  ccmnat  of  twenty-one  numbers, 
and  will  occupy  an  entire  evenii^  m  performance. 

The  organ  recitals  given  on  the  fine  instrument 
erected  1»y  M.  Oavaill4-Coll  in  the  Trocaddro  Hall, 
Paris,  axe  attracting  verv  laige  audiences.  The 
programmes  of  the  French  organists  are  very  mis- 
cellaneous in  character,  and  the  only  foreigner 
who  as  yet  has  appeared,  M.  S.  de  Lange,  a  native 
of  Holland,  was  blamed  in  some  quarters  for  the 
clasncal  severity  of  his  selection,  as  bung  unsuited 
to  Parisian  tastes.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that 
some  representative  organists  from  this  country 
may  be  heard  in  the  course  of  the  season, 

M.  SAiKT-SiENS  has  just  completed  an  o] 
entitled  Mienm  Marcel.   It  will  De 
Lyons  in  the  course  of  next  season. 

A  PBOXBCT  will  shortly  be  submitted  to  the 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies  having  for  its 
oliject  the  mcouragement  of  musidans  to  compose 
symphonic  and  choral  works,  existing  subventions 
being  directed  chiefly  in  favour  of  dramatic 
music.  It  is  proposed  to  devote  a  sum  of 
80,000  francs  for  the  purpose  of  ^ving  six  grand 
concerts  at  which  unpublished  works  hv  UviDg 
composers  will  alone  be  performed.  Thirteen 
medals  will  be  given,  the  vaiue  of  which  may  be 
received  in  mon^  if  desired.  There  will  be  one 
medal  worth  2,<XX>  franca,  two  of  1,000  francs, 
four  of  600  francs,  and  six  of  200  francs  each, 

Heihbich  HoruAm'fl  new  opera,  Aennchen  von 
Tharau,  will  be  produced  at  Hambni^  about  the 
end  of  October,  and  vrill  be  sfterwuxis  given  at 
Dresden  and  Cologne. 

AccoBonrQ  to  the  MunkaHechei  WochenHatt, 
Herr  Kiel's  oratorio  CAnsto*  will  be  performed  in 
London  next  season. 

Ahoito  recently  deceased  musicians  we  notice 
the  name  of  Fnedrich  Kuhlau,  a  violoncello 
virtuoto  of  Copenhagen,  and  a  relation  of  the 
well-known  composer  of  the  same  name. 


nW  PITBLIOAnOVS. 

AmAtear  Uedunlo'i  Workshop,  8th  ed.,  Sto  ....  (Trttbner)  6/0 
Arnoia  (IL),  &eleat«a  Vowm,  Urge  jk^ne  edition 

(UacmUUn)  13/6 

Aont  Lonin'B  LondoD  T07  Bookg :— CiDderdU,  \a  Onn-  * 

stoii;  Uttlo  Bed  lUdliut  Hood. bj MoUer ;  Oldkoater 

HQbtwrd,  b7  Harrtno  Wdr;  UhLbBoFms,  by  Har- 

rUon  Wdfr,  4to  (Wune)  each  1/0 

Awdi7  (F.),  An  Bldar  SUber ;  a  Short  Bketdi  of  Annie 

Ifaekvncie  and  ber  Brother,  cr  8vo               (Bemmac)  4/6 

Bell  (H.  W.),  The  Admlntl'a  Will ;  a  Tale  with  a  Pnrpooe 

<8tarBerlet),lSmo.,..,  (Wane)  1/S 

Bentham  (Qfio.),  Handbook  g<  BkltUi  Flors,  4th  ed., 

ctSto                                                   (L.BeeT^  lS/0 

B^rnnger  (F.  J.  do),  Songs  done  Into  Engllab,  bj  W. 

Totu)g,]3ino                                   (W.  Blackwood)  4/6 

Black  (W.),  Daoghter  of  Heth,  cr  8ro                    (Low)  C/0 

fioeanquet  (8.  B.),  The  Interprater  :  aome  Selected  Inter- 

pretatioDS  of  Scnptare,  cr  Sto  (Hatchard)  6/0 

Braddou  (M.  E.),  An  Open  TenUoUUino  (lUxweU)  S/D 

Bnrritt  (EUho),  Cblpa  from  Hu7  Bloida^  or  8to  , .  (Low)  6/0 
Ohombeni  (J.  A.),  Tl;o  Soga;  a  Figa  a  Bonth  African 

Mbtkm  Work,  Sod  ed.,  or  Sto  (BUloU)  6/0 

Conwoj  (O.),  A  Treatise  on  VersIAcation,  or  8to 

(Losgmaiii)  4/6 
Crawford  (J.),  Artlmr  JevIeKm :  a  Novel,  S  vols.,  «r  6ro 

(Chapman  k  Hall)  31/0 
Oieakiok  (H.  H.),  The  Baatcm  Qoestloa  and  Foreign 

PoliCT  at  Qreat  Britain,  Sto.  (Chapman  &  HaU)  S/0 

Gust  (B.  K.),  A  Sketch  of  the  Uodem  uuigaagee  of  Bast 

India,  Sto                                               (TrUbner)  lS/0 

Cypros  and  Aldatic  Tnikey  :  a  Handy  Oaneral  Xteecrip- 

tloo  of  our  New  Eastern  Proteotorate,  or  Sto 

(Bntdboty)  8/S 
Davie  (J.  W.),  and  F.  A.  Lees,  WeetTorkehire,  ita  Geology, 

Physical  Oeography,  and  Botany,  with  Plates  and  Haps, 

8to  -,  (Bmto)  Sl/0 

Deme'i  Beport  ot  London  and  Parisian  FasUont 

(8li4kla,llBalMU*OoO  S/V 


IHckens  (C),  American  Notes,  aad  Pictures  from  Italy,4to 

(Chapman  b  ull) 
Dumas  (A.),  Ohioot  tbe  Jester,  lUutiated,  or  Svo 

(Bootledge)  8/6 
IWtriwIm  (V.),  una  and  HIIlwaEk,  tOi  ed..  Sto 

(lADgmaiu)  Sft.'O 
"Box  (C.  B.),  Banltaiy  <d  Water,  Air,  and 

Food:  afEa&dbookfktrthellediaalDflloerof  Health, cr 

8to   (Chnrchm)  H/l 

Glrdlestone  (0.}i  Devotion  and  DeroUonal  Heditatioiis. 

ISmo  (RlThigton)  1,3 

EamUton  (A.  IL),  Narvoos  Dlaeaaei :  theii  Description 

and  Treatment  roy  Svo  (Chorohlll)  IM 

Haodbook  for  Tnv«lkn  in  Inlaitd,  4Ui  ed.,  ISmo 

(J.  Unrray)  10.0 
Handbook  for  ^bavellets  In  Norway,  new  ed.,  12mo 

(J.Mnrray)  9,1) 
Handbook  to  Bngland  and  Wal^  fOc  the  Use  ot  TraTel- 

lers,  with  Urn  Itmo  (J.  Unrray)  lO.a 

Health  Lectana  fl»  the  Fa^U,  dellTOiBd  at  Uantdiester. 

ctSto  (J.  Heywood)  1,1 

King  (H.),  The  Babble  Bepntation,  3  vols. 

(Hnrst  &  BladcDtt)  Si;* 
Knight  (C.),  Half  Honrs  with  Best  Authors,  new  ed.,  4 

vols.  (Chandos  CUssice)  (Wame)  each  !  '0 

LltUe  Snowdrops  Hotors  Book,  4to  (Bontledge)  ijv 

Lockwood  <B.),  Katond  HiMory,  ^xirt  and  Travel,  cr  Svo 

(W.H.  Allen}  9,0 
Long  (J.  P.  A.),  A  Popalar  Otdde  to  Uw  looomeTaz,  new 

ed.,or8vo  (B.  WUsOb)  1/6 
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SATUjRDAY,  AUGUST  31,  1878. 
JTo.  330,  JTw  Btriea, 


Tn  Bditob  eannoi  ftridertaka  to  return,  or 
to  eomgpend  mtk  iho  writers  of,  rejected 
wumueripL 

It  ii  patiieularly  requested  thai  all  huvMee 
letter*  regarding  the  ti^plg  of  the  paper^ 
mag  le  addressed      the  Fublishbb, 

and  not  to  the  Editob. 


LITERATURE. 

The  XwukZi  Oamoens.  Translated  into 
&iglish  Terse  by  J.  J.  Aubertm.  (C. 
Kegan  Pan!  &  Co.) 

Ih  attemptmg  to  lay  before  English  readers 
a  translaiion  of  the  great  Portnguese  epic, 
Mr.  Anbertin  baa   nndertaken  a  task  of 
sLagiilar  difficulty,  and  of  great  rcBponsi- 
InliW.    Although  Gamoena  haa  been  trans- 
ited some  forty  times  into  the  various 
laiigiUkgeB  of  Europe,  his  great  poem  has 
never  j«t  been  aatis&ctorily  done  into  Eng- 
lish verse.   We  have  five  English  transla- 
tions of  the  Lusiads.     Sir  Bichard  Fan- 
shawe's,  praised  by  Sontbey  as  more  literal 
than  the  better-known  version  of  Mickle,  is 
jhlJ,    nevertheless,    of  glaring  blunders. 
Mickle,  Btill  rated  as  Gamoens's  best  English 
translator,  did  nothing  more  than  turn  tbe 
poet^B  stanzas  into  eighteenth- centnry  be- 
loics.   He  pretended  to  no  exactness  and 
attained  to  none.    His  version  is  diffuse  to 
UL  unpardonable  degree,  and  its  numerous, 
and  often  extraordinary,  infelicities  could 
probably  be  reached  in  no  other  age  and  by 
no  oilier-  treatment  than  Miokle's.  The 
oUier  tnofllations  are  Mnu^rave's,  in  blank 
versei,  and  Qnillinan's,  of  only  half  the 
poou.   Both  are  fairly  close,  and  Qnillinan's 
vermfication  is  very  good;  but  neither  of 
them  can  be  said  to  bring,  in  any  true  sense, 
the  Lutuids  of  Camoens  before  English 
readers.     Of  Colonel   Mitchel'a  English 
translation  we  cannot  speak  from  actual 
knowledge. 

Mr.  Anbertin,  to  judge  by  his  Preface 
and  Introduction,  is  fully  aware  of  tbe  diffi- 
culty of  his  task,  and  be  does  not  shrink 
from  a  very  severe  test  of  his  right  perform- 
ance of  it.  Following  tbe  good  example  of 
the  French  translators  of  the  classics,  he 
prints  the  text  of  his  author  side  by  side 
with  his  own  version.  Byron  recommended 
the  same  course  to  hispnblisher  in  the  case 
of  his  translation  of  Folci,  "I  wish,"  he 
■aid,  "the  reader  to  judge  of  the  fidelity." 
We  shall  see  presenuy  bow  Mr.  Anbertin 
comes  out  of  this  most  crucial  ordeal. 

In  the  resolution  of  those  various  prelimi- 
nary  questions  which  beset  all  translators, 
such  as  whether  the  rendering  shall  be 
free  or  faithful,  in  verse  or  in  prose,  in 
the  same  measure  as  tbe  original  or  in 
one  more  congenial  to  tbe  mother  tongue 
of  the  translator,  Mr.  Anbertin  has,  we 
thinly  decided  in  every  case  with  sound 
judgment.  His  translation  is  rhymed,  is 
fiur^  litend,  stanza  for  Btanza,  and  often 
line  Ure  fine ;  only  the  double-rhymed  end- 


ing  of  tbe  Portuguese  verses,  usual  in  versi- 
fication in  the  Romance  languages,  is  not 
attempted  in  the  version  into  English, 
where,  indeed,  a  long  continuance  of  this 
schtoacher  Eeim,  combined  with  the  exigen- 
cies  of  a  close  translation,  would  be  all  but 
impossible.  Under  such  difficult  conditions 
as  Mr.  Anbertin  has  imposed  npon  himseli^ 
we  should  be  inclined  to  pronounce  Camoens 
to  be  vhoUy  nntranslateable  did  we  not  bear 
in  mind  the  marrellons  transitions  of  Dante 
by  Cary,  of  Tasso  by  Fairfax,  the  feats  of 
Byron  in  rendering  the  Italian  poets,  and 
tbe  still  more  wondeifal  version  of  a  more 
difficult  original  by  Mr.  E.  Fitzgerald.  Mr. 
Aubertin's  performance  cannot  be  placed  in 
the  category  of  these  brilliant  successes,  but 
on  tbe  whole  he  may  be  congratulated  on 
having  accomplished  a  far  better  translation 
of  tbe  Lusiada  than  any  we  possess  in  the 
English  language.  We  confess  that  we  had 
been  under  the  impression  that,  while  the 
Forioguese  of  the  Liisiade  was  fairly  trans- 
lateable  into  the  cognate  languages  of  Italy 
and  Spain — there  is  said  to  be  more  than 
one  good  version  of  the  poem  into  Italian, 
and  uie  present  writer  has  seen  an  admir- 
able one  into  choice  Gastilian  verse — the 
turning  of  its  forcible  and  somewhat  pecu- 
liar language  into  onr  Northern  idiom  was  a 
feat  outside  literary  possibility.  It  has  been, 
therefore,  not  without  surprise,  and  not 
without  pleasure,  that  we  have  found  in 
Mr.  Aubertin's  moderately  well-Englisbed 
stanzas  how  happily  be  has  often  caught  the 
spirit,  and  sometimes  the  very  letter,  of  his 
great  original.  The  Portuguese  of  tbe 
Lueiads,  notwithstanding  a  certain  quaint* 
ness  in  ib,  is  on  the  whole  easier  to  read 
than  that  of  any  good  Portnguese  poet  we 
can  name,  and  the  student  finds  Cfamoens 
plainer  than  other  authors,  just  as  the 
student  of  Greek  or  Lathi  finds  the 
lUad  and  the  Aeneid  easier  than  o€her  Greek 
or  Latin  verse.  Therefore  Mr.  Anbertin 
does  particularly  well  to  place  the  Portuguese 
side  by  side  with  the  English.  Any  reader 
of  fair  linguistic  culture,  even  though  be 
never  read  a  line  of  Portuguese  in  his  life, 
will  be  able,  as  he  goes  forward  with  the 
translation,  to  find  manj'  an  obscurity  and 
many  a  tortuous  phrase — unavoidable  things 
sometimes  from  the  very  literaluess  of  the 
version — made  clear  and  straight  by  a  glance 
at  the  Portnguese. 

The  Lueiaas  is  a  good  deal  besides  a  great 
epic  poem.  It  is  to  tbe  Fortugnrae  &,t  more 
than  tbe  religious  epics  of  Milton  and  Dante, 
or  the  romantic  epics  of  Ariosto,  Tasso,  and 
Spenser  ever  were  to  the  Italians  or  to  oni^ 
s^ves.  It  is  more  to  them  than  the  Aeneid 
to  the  Bomans  or  even  tiuua  the  Iliad  or 
Odgsaeg  to  the  Greeks,  for  it  is  not  a  mere 
relation  of  mythical  or  marvellous  events, 
bat  a  panorama  in  verse  wherein  are  set 
forth,  with  a  fire  and  enthusiasm  never 
equaUed  in  poetry,  all  the  most  glorious 
occurrences  in  a  people's  history  which,  till 
it  reached  its  &tal  crisis  only  a  few  years 
after  the  completion  of  the  poem,  was  a  long 
chronicle  of  successes  and  victories.  Many 
Englishmen  have  owned  that  they  knew 
familiarly  no  more  of  their  country's  history 
than  is  contained  in  the  cycle  of  ^akspere's 
plays  from  English  History,  What  Hbaj 
had  read  in  tho  mtm  criticBi  hiaioriBms  had 


availed  them  less  than  what  had  been  burnt 
into  their  memories  by  tbe  fire  of  our  great 
poet's  imagination.  In  like  manner,  and  to 
a  far  greater  degree,  Camoens  is  the  poet- 
historian  of  Portugal.  The  narration  in  the 
Lusiads  follows  the  ann^ist  and  chronicler 
very  closely— in  rasential  facts  more  closely 
than  Sbakspere  follows  Grafton  and  Holing- 
bed.  With  Camoens  there  was  no  need  to 
fit  his  events  to  tbe  requirements  of  a  plot ; 
no  need  to  magnify  them,  for  they  were  great 
already. 

It  is  easy  to  see  from  Camoens's  own  wor^ 

and  from  that  of  bis  predecessors  and  con- 
temporaries, that  tbe  fervour  of  patriotism 
which  still  distinguishes  the  Portuguese 
nation  beyond  all  others  burned  in  him  with 
more  than  common  heat.  Ferreira,  a  great 
contemporary  poet,  declares  that  all  glory 
or  renown  is  as  nothing  to  him  compared 
with  this  only,  that  he  was  a  true-hearted 
Portuguese,  who  set  bis  own  people  and 
his  native  land  before  anything  else  in  the 
world. 

"  Eu  "  (he  B&ye),  "  desta  gloria  su  fleo  contentft 
Qoo  a  minba  terra  amei  e  a  mtaba  geote." 

In  Camoens  this  note  of  patriotism  is  at 
a  still  higher  pitch.  In  his  sonnets  and 
short  lyridd  pieces  he  is  a  great  poet,  but  in 
the  iMsiada  be  is,  1^  common  consent  of 
right-judging  critics  of  all  nations,  one  of 
tbe  five  or  six  greatest  poets  of  the  world. 
Hia  subject  has  inspired  bim.  It  is  this 
high  and  earnest  araour  in  bis  country's 
cause  and  for  his  country's  renown  that 
marks  the  epic  of  Camoens  among  all  other 
poems ;  and  the  German  critic  Bonterwek, 
amid  much  that  is  trivially  said  of  the 
iMsiada,  has  certainly  struck  tbe  true  key- 
note of  critical  appreciation  when  he  caUs 
tbe  LmiadB  the  efuo  of  patriotism. 

As  to  tbe  manner  which  the  singer  uses, 
there  is  a  remark  of  Mr.  Aubertin's  own 
which  we  believe  to  be  ori^pnal,  and  which 
we  take  to  be  singularly  just.  Camoens's 
style,  he  says,  in  effect,  is  peculiarly  his 
own,  and  one  firom  which  a  certain  qnaint- 
ness  is  inseparable  :  it  resembles  the  music 
of  Handel.  This  criticism,  it  seems  to  ns, 
could  only  have  been  made  by  a  very  close 
and  a  very  keen  observer.  Indeed,  tbe 
lucidity  of  style,  tbe  simplicity,  the  force, 
the  variety,  the  originabty,  the  sonorous - 
musical  cadence,  tbe  loftiness  of  theme  and 
treatment,  are  qualities  quite  as  character- 
istic of  Camoens's  poetiry  as  they  are  of 
Handel's  music. 

We  will  now  see  how  Mr.  Anbertin  &reB 
in  tbe  task  of  setting  these  lofty  strains 
before  ns  iu  English  verse.   The  fi[rst  three 
stanzas  of  the  first  Canto  are  charactwistio 
of  tbe  poet ;  they  will  support  some  of  the 
remarks  we  have  made  on  the  style  and 
tenor  of  the  poem,  and,  as  the  translator 
may  be  assumed  to  be  at  his  most  careful  at 
tbe  beginning  of  hie  work,  it  will  not  be  un- 
&ir  to  take  a  sample  from  its  outset. 
Cahto  L  Stanza  I. 
"  ArmB  and  the  heaxe  signalised  in  fiime 
Who  £ram  tbe  Western  Lnsitanian  shore 
Beyond  e'en  Taprobana  sailing  came, 
O'er  aeai  that  ne'or  bad  travmwd  been  before ; 
Harassed  with  van  and  dangers  without  BBme 
B^ood  what  seemed  of  haman  provass  bore, 
Baised  a  new  kingdom  midst  a  distant  clime 
'Which  afterwards  they  rendered  so  snblime." 

It  is  deair  how  much  painfal  verbal  raitadsm 
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is  to  be  done  here.  "  As  armas  "  is  feats  oi^ 
arms,  not  "  arms/*  whtoli  is  not  English : 
the  whole  line  being  simpl;^  an  intentional 
inxiiation  of  our  old  acquaintance,  "  Arma 
Tirumqne,'*  Ac.  "  Bwond  what  seemed  of 
human  prowess  bore  is  not  an  English 
idiom,  and  is  obscnre,  "  Ifidst  a  distant 
clime  "  is  not  in  the  original,  and  is  more  or 
less  nonsense.  "  Which  afterwards  they 
rendered  so  sublime"  is  tame  to  a  degree, 
and  comes  in  the  last  line  of  the  stanza, 
where  tamenoss  is  least  of  all  to  bo  endured. 
It  is  inexact  also,  "  mUimar "  having  the 
sense  of  "  to  elevate,  or  make  splendid." 

Stamu.  n. 
"  Alio  thOM  Sngi  ei  gloriooi  uumoiy 
'Who,  imeadfaig  wida  theftith  and  emptza'smy, 
Went  torth  vlier*  A£rica  and  Alia  be, 
Swaapiig  the  wicked  of  those  lands  away ; 
And  they  vho,  working  many  a  prodigy 
Of  valoor,  death's  own  laws  e'en  held  at  bay, 
Shall  in  my  song  be  o'er  the  world  displayed 
If  art  and  genius  lo  &r  Lend  their  aid. 

Here,  again,  the  translation  is  dose  without 
being  nearly  close  enough,  and  bj  no  means 
falfils  Mr.  Anbertin's  magnificent  ambition 
to  give  us  snob  a  version  as  Gamoens  him- 
self had  he  written  his  Lnsiada  in  English, 
wonld  have  left.  Camoens  sa^  of  the  kings 
that  "  Foram  dUatcmdo  a  Fe,  o  irrvperio : " 
"  They  went  forth  to  convert  and  conquer." 
Their  wasting  of  parts  of  A&ica  and  Asia 
was  a  consequence  of  this  omsade,  not  a  first 
object  with  them.  The  sweeping-away  of 
tM  wicked  inhabitants  of  two  huge  conti- 
nents was  a  frat  beyond  the  power  even  of 
the  heroes  of  the  Imsiads. 
.  We  have  read  Mr.  Anbertin'a  translation 
oonatnentionsly  through,  and  we  beHerre  tiiat 
out  of  every  three  staozas  throngh  the  work 
two  wonld  afford  grounds  forfkult-finding  of 
'this  kind.  Many  stanzas  are  much  better 
translated  than  these  two,  only  avoir  few 
are  much  woi*se  ;  some  are  finely  rendered. 
The  besetting  &alts  throughout  are  the  use 
of  English  words  a  little  out  of  their  mean- 
ing, and  the  too  free  employment  of  inver- 
sions and  foreign  idioms. 

Stanza  III. 

**  Oesse  aow  those  mighfy  vmges  to  prodaim 
The  Trojan  and  the  leuoed  &eek  aastained; 
'So  more  of  Tictories  and  all  their  fame 
Which  Trajan  and  ^reat  Alexander  gained; 
I  sing  a  da^ng  Lusitanian  name. 
O'er  neptnne  and  o'er  Man  to  role  ordained ; 
Oease  all  the  Andent  Muse  to  sing  was  wont, 
For  other  valonr  rears  a  bolder  £ront." 

It  is  really  very  bold  or  very  simple  of  Mt, 
Anbertin  to  plaoe  the  Portuuese  of  Camoens 
side  by  side  with  English  lue 

Foreign  readers  («  the  Fortngnese  epic 
coming  upon  such  lines  as  these — we  speak 
of  the  original — may  be  inclined  to  smue  at 
so  much  extravagance  of  patriotic  assurance. 
The  lines  "  Galle-se  de  Alexandre  e  de 
Trajano  A  fama  das  victorias  que  tiveram," 
may  seem  to  be  almost  identical  in  spirit 
and  in  wording  with  oar  good,  stupid  old 
song  beginning  "Some  talk  of  Alexander," 
Ac.t  a  class  of  lyric  with  which  we  have 
perhaps  been  a  Uttle  overdone  lately.  To 
appreciate  the  full  earnestness  of  the  spirit 
of  the  iMtiada  the  reader  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  great  Portuguese  achievement  with 
which,  as  the  poet  wrote,  Europe  was  still 
ringing^the  passage  to  the  Indies  by  the 


Cape  of  Good  Hope  —  had  come  as  the 
nation's  crowning  triumph  in  a  series  of  suc- 
cesses which  had  lasted  almost  uninterrup- 
tedly for  more  than  three  centuries.  It  was 
clear  to  the  men  of  the  poet's  generation 
that  this  discovery  of  the  Cape  passage 
meant  that  for  the  future  Enropean  com- 
merce was  freed  at  last  from  the  tyranny  of 
Turkish  restrictions  in  the  Levant.  Then 
was  broken  down  that  Moslem  hairier 
which  had  separated  the  Christian  nations 
fbom  their  dreamland  of  all  that  was  mag- 
nificent and  delightful — the  land  of  precious 
stones,  rich  and  curious  tissues,  incense  and 
rare  drugs,  and  jewelled  ornaments  of  gold 
and  silver — and  this  was  owing  to  the  vigour 
and  enterprise  of  the  race  which  had  waged 
the  long  fight  against  the  infidel  on  their 
own  soil,  and  now  finally  on  the  waves  of 
the  ocean,  with  more  success  and  to  greater 
issues  than  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe 
together.  There  was,  therefore,  some  rea- 
son for  a  Portuguese  to  boast.  What  would 
be  unseemly  vaunting  now,  in  the  general 
European  ignorance  of  the  history  of  the 
country,  was  justified  then  by  the  eminent 
and  commanding  attitude  of  this  militant 
and  most  energetic  people. 

It  is  only  fair  to  the  translator  to  pick  out 
one  or  two  from  the  many  passages  where 
he  has  acquitted  himself  better  than  in  those 
just  quoted.  We  will  set  Portuguese  and 
English  side  by  side,  and  the  reader  shall 
jn^^  of  the  more  or  less  of  snocess  in  the 
translation. 

Camto  Vni.   Stanza  LXXXIX. 
"  Tal  ha  de  ser  quern  qner  co'o  dom  de_Uarte 
Imitar  os  Ulnstres,  e  ignalal-os  : 
Yosr  co'o  penssmento  s  toda  parte, 
Adivinbar  perigM,  e  eTital-os : 
Com  militar  en^nho,  e  sabtil  arte 
EDtendar  oe  Imigoa,  e  engaaal-<M, 
Crer  tndo  em  flm  ;  que  nnnea  leufaxei 
O  capi^  que  di^ :  '  Nao  coidd.' " 

"  Saoh  must  he  be,  who  with  •  martial  heart 
The  illuBtrioos  equal  would,  and  emulate: 
Unst  fiy  with  tboughtfulness  to  every  part* 
Daofiers  aToid  and  e'en  anticipate ; 
With  military  genius,  subtle  art, 
The  foe  must  nnderetaad  and  lure  to  fate; 
In  flne,  mark  all;  ne'er  will  I  praise,  indeed. 
The  Captain  who  coald  i^,  'I  did  not  heed."* 

In  the  following  stanza  the  poet  finely 
compares  the  sudden  unezpeoted  onslaught 
of  me  Portuguese  soldiers  to  the  chai^  of 
an  enraged  bull  in  the  ring. 

CAirro  I.   Stavsa  LXXXVIL 
"Qnal  no  corro  sangnino  o  ledo  amonte^ 
Vendo  a  formosa  dams  dese^ada, 
O  tonro  bosca,  e  pondo-se  diant^ 
Salta,  corre,  sibila,  seeoa  e  brada : 
Mas  o  animal  atroce  nease  instant^ 
Com  a  froQte  ooniigera  inolinada, 
Branaodo  duro  oorrei  e  as  olhoa  earea, 
Semba*  fere,  e  msta  e  p3o  por  tena." 

<'  As  the  fond  loTsr  in  the  bloody  ring, 
Seeing  his  dear  fair  lady  in  the  crowd. 
Hastens  himself  before  the  boll  to  fling, 
jDmpB,mDs,and  whistles,  threatens,  shontealood; 
But  suddenly  the  beast,  all  maddening, 
And  with  his  homM  frontlet  downward  bowed, 
Bans  bellowing  wild  with  eyes  all  madly  shut, 
Wounds,  tosses,  kills,  and  tramples  under  foot>" 

The  reader  will  find  the  following  version 
close  enough,  though  he  may  be  inclined  to 
think  with  Mr.  Dangle,  in  the  Oriiic,  that 
"  the  interpreter  is  the  hardest  to  be  under- 
stood of  the  two." 


Camto  V.   Stakza  XCII. 
"  Quuo  doee  he  o  loavor,  e  a  justa  gloria 
Dos  proptios  feitos,  quaiido  s&o  eoados  I 
Qualquer  nobre  trabuha,  que  6m  memona 
Veofa,  on  ignale  os  grandes  ]&  passados : 
As  invejaa  da  illustre  e  alheia  historia 
Fazem  mil  vezee  feitos  sublimados : 
Quem  vaterosas  obras  exercita, 
LouTor  alheio  mnito  o  esperta,  e  incita." 

"  How  sweet  is  praise  and  the  just  glory  due 
To  our  own  actions  when  we  hear  the  sound : 
The  noble-hearted  toil,  with  hope  in  view 
Midst  the  past  great,  or  greater,  to  be  ftnmd: 
Snvy  a£  tales  of  the  illostrious  few 
"Baa  made  a  thonsaad  Ceats  euUime  aiboimd: 
Whoever  deeds  of  Talonr  undertakes. 
Him  praise  of  others  qmckeni  and  awakes.* 

In  an  Introduction  which  is  fiw  below  the 
level  of  the  translation  itself,  Mr.  Anbertin 
speaks  of  Camoens  as  the  &ther  of  Portu- 
guese poetry,  and  shows  thereby  that  he 
knows  little  of  the  great  writers  of  the 
pre  -  Gamoens  period.  As  well  might 
Hilton  be  called  the  father  of  Bngliah 
poetry.  Again,  Mr.  Anbertin  speaks  of  the 
translator's  art  as  equivalmt  to  the  en- 
graver's. The  parallel  is  ingenious,  bat  it 
does  not  hold  good.  Tme  it  is  that  Mr. 
Anbertin's  tranuation,  like  all  even  the  best 
translations,  resembles  an  engraving  in  buy- 
ing ^e  colour,  the  texture,  the  lifb-giving 
qualities  of  the  author's  handiwork,  andL  the 
subtle  inexpressible  graoe  in  the  ioucli  of 
genius ;  but,  to  follow  out  the  metaphor,  a 
good  engraving  reproduces  form,  light  and 
shade,  grouping,  and  proportion.  If  Mr. 
Anbertin  thinkB  that  he,  or  any  translator  of 
the  work  of  a  great  poetic  genius,  can  attain 
to  even  as  much  as  this,  he  has  failed  to 
tmderstand  the  limits  of  his  own  art.  A 
blurred  and  most  imperfect  copy,  in  a  differ- 
ent and  intractable  medium,  is  nearly  all 
that  the  best  tranalatorcan  accomplish.  Mr. 
Anbertin  has  done  wery  well,  but  he,  has 
done  no  more  than  thu. 

Oswald  (^man. 


Degcr^Uon  of  iha  Okvroh  dediMiaA  to  Soani 
Magntu  and  the  Bia7top*B  Ptdaee  at  Kirk- 
v>aU.  By  Sir  Henry  E.  Ii.  Dryden,  Bart, 
Hon.  Member  of  the  Society  Antiquaries 
.of  Scotland.  (Kirkwall:  W.  Peace; 
London :  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.) 

To  most  of  us  the  venerable  Cathedral  of  the 
Orkneys  is  best  known  from  the  description 
in  Scott's  romance  of  The  Pirate^  and  from 
the  fine  scenes  which  are  laid  in  the  nave. 
Striking  and  impressiTe  as  the  ohnroh  must 
always  have  been,  the  position  of  Kirkwall 
is  so  remote  that  we  can  hardly  wonder  at 
the  little  attention  which  it  has  hitherto  re- 
ceived. It  is  not  every  antiqnary  who  cares 
to  &ce  ^e  discomfbrts  of  the  northern 
"roBts,"  or  the  dangers  of  the  Swellue.  Sir 
Henry  Dryden,  however,  strongly  feeling 
the  attraction  of  these  northern  islands  and 
their  antiquities,  has  spent  more  than,  one 
summer  at  Kirkwall,  and  gives  us,  in  the 
present  Description^  v  minute  account  of 
the  Church  of  St.  Magnus,  with  careful 
measurements,  ground.plans,  and  elevations. 
The  work  of  Sir  Henry  Dryden  is  distin- 
guished by  rigid  accuracy  and  unflagging 
attention  to  detail  4  and  this  small  book-^ 
excellently  printed  at  Kirkwall — ^is  no  excep- 
tion. We  have  in  it,  without  waste  of  words, 
all  that  is  to  be  known  about  the  cathedral, 
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whether  &ma  petaanaJi  olnerraiion  or  &om 
■och  sUeki  notices  m  occur  in  the  Orknej- 
insa  ana  other  Sagas. 

Magmu — ^the  great  saint  of  Orkney,  and 
of  all  that  portion  of  North  Britam  -  which 
was  more  Scandanarian  than  Scottish — was 
one  of  tiiose  noble  Northmen  who,  like 
Onnnar  in  the  Niala  Saga,  and  like  Kial 
himself,  stand  ont  so  eharplj  in  the  midst  of 
sorroondln^  lerooity  and  gnmness.    He  was 
co-ntler  ox  the  Orkneys  with  his  oonsin 
Hacon ;  and  was  murdered  by  the  latter  in 
EffilsB;  on  Easier  Monday  (A^nril  17),  1115. 
Tne  porUim  of  ihe  Orkneys  held  by  Magnus 
was  aHerwards  chdmed  by  a  certain  K5gn< 
Tald,  whose  &tber,  Eolr,  had  married  a  sister 
of  the  saint.  Kolr  sdriaed  Bognvald  to  tow 
to  St.  Magnna  that  if  he  succeeded  in  estab. 
lishinjp  hamself  in  Orkn^  he  would  boild 
aodendowa  "  stone  minster  "  at  Kirkwall, 
and  dedioats  it  to  the'ishnd  saint.   He  was 
sueoeafiil ;  and  the  oatiiedral  was  hegnn  in 
1137  or  1138.   There  was  aheady  a  church 
of  St.  Olaf  at  Kirkwall,  giving  n&me  to  the 
place — KiAinT(^;T^^e  hay  (vogr)  <rf  the 
church. 

The  cathedral,  which  liits  itself  above  the 
low  houses  of  Kii^wall^  measnres  in  exterior 
length  234  ft.  6^  in.    It  has  a  nave  of  eight 
bays,  a  central  tower  and  transepts,  and  an 
eastern  arm  which  must  be  reckoned  as  of 
six  bays,  although  these  are  unequal.  The 
exterior  width    across    the    transepts  is 
101  ft.  4  in.    Much  of  Kolr's  building  re. 
mains  •  and  although  the  church  haa  men 
extended  toirards  the  east,  it  preserves  very 
nearly  the  or^nal  ground-plan.    Fart  of 
the  Norwegian  Cathedral  m  Dronth^m  is 
of  the  same  data,  and  a  comparison  is  in> 
terestang  -,  but  St.  Magnns*  must  for  a  con- 
siderable period  have  been  by  far  the  most 
impOTtant  cbopch  north  of  the  Forth.  It 
was,  no  dosbt,  long  in  building;  and  Sir 
Henrf  Dryden  distingmshes  five  arcfaitec- 
tanl  "  styles  " — of  which  the  two  earlier, 
ranging  from  1137  to  about  1160,  and  from 
about  1160  to  1200  are  in  truth  Norman, 
with,  in  the  latter,  certain  indications  of 
progress.     The  later  styles  are  richer,  with 
stiff  folie^  and  pointed  arches  of  construc- 
tion.     It  is    noticeable,    however,  that 
abundant  use  of  the  senu-circuhv  arch  was 
retained  nutil  at  least  the  middle  of  the 
fonrteonth   century.      The    usual  triple 
division — main  arcade,  triforium,  dere- 
story  —  occurs  in  choir,  nave,  and  tran- 
septs, hut  without  the  equal  distribution  of 
Norwich  or  Durham,  or  the  exaggerated 
height  of  the  piers  of  Gloucester  or  Tewkes- 
bury.   At  Borkwall  the  main  arcade  is 
loftier  than  either  of  the  upper  divisions, 
but  these  are  not  entirely  dwarfed  as  at 
Gloucester.    The  first  style — that  of  Kolr's 
building— embracing  all  the  western  portion 
of  the  ^oir,  the  transepts,  and  part  of  the 
nare,  is  plain  and  massive,  with  occasional 
grotesque  corbels,  from  the  design  of  which 
**we  may  infer  that  monstaoan  but  not 
beard*  were  the  &«hion  among  the  North- 
men at  that  time.**    The  best  work  in  the 
cathedral  belongs  to  tiie  fourth  style — 
1250-1350— whmi  the  eastern   apse  was 
I'olled  down,  and  three  bays  added  to  the 
chcir. 

Foil  particulars  of  all  these  changes  and 
of  all  their  details  will  be  found  in  Sir  Henry 


Dryden's  excellent  handbook,  one  merit  of 
wluoh  is  that^  notwithstanding  its  complete- 
ness, it  is  not  too  huve  to  be  conveniently 
carried  and  consulted  by  the  student  who 
makes  his  way  to  EirktraJl. 

KicHABD  JoHv  King. 


AN  OSIEHTAL  ZADEIBL. 


Egyptian  Calendar  for  the  Tear  1295  A.H. 
(1878  A.D.).    (Alexsndria:  A.  Mourns.) 

PfiDiTiDahd  published  in  Aletandria,  appro- 
priately dedicated  to  a  defunct  savant,  and 
edited,  not  .altogether  anonymously,  by  an 
Orient  scholar  who  disguises  iua  name 
upon  the  title-page  in  an  elaborate  masqne* 
rade  of  hieroglyphics,  this  quaint  and  enter- 
taining pamphlet  may  claim  a  foremost  plaoe 
among  tko  ourioaitiea  of  modem  literature. 
It  oonsiBtB  of  an  almanaclf ;  Tarious  lists  of 
Mdiammedfut  and  Coptic  festiTals ;  a  Com- 
parative Table  of  the  Mohammedan,  Gre- 
gorian, and  Julian  years ;  a  Table  of  the 
Approximate  Times  of  Daybreak,  Noon,  and 
Sunset  in  Europe  and  the  East  f  a  Guide  to 
the  Hours  of  Moslem  Prayer  j  a  General 
Glossary ;  and  some  pages  oS  historical  and 
archaeological  notes. 

Never  was  information  so  new,  so  old,  so 
varied,  so  &ntastic,  or  packed  in  so  small  a 
compass.  Travellers  in  Egypt,  who  with 
dificulty  ascertain  the  dates  of  popular  cere- 
monies, wUl  be  ^tefol  for  the  Tables  of 
FestLvals ;  and  it  is  nnnecessan  to  point  out 
the  Talue  of  a  relieve  almanack  in  a  country 
where  time  is  onrreutly  computed  according 
to  three  different  reckonings :  that  is  to  say, 
the  official  year  begins  on  our  first  of  J annary, 
the  Gregorian  era  having  been  adopted  by  the 
Klhedive  in  1876;  while  the  Mohammedan 
and  Coptic  years  date  respectively  from  the 
first  day  of  Uie  month  of  Moharram  (January 
4),  and  the  first  day  of  the  month  of  Tout 
(August  10  or  11 ) .  Thus,  too,  while  it  is  A-d. 
1878  for  the  Franks,  and  A.H.  1295  for  the 
Mohammedans,  it  is  the  end  of  1594  and  the 
beginning  of  1595  for  the  Copts.  To 
traders  and  officials  who  are  compelled  to 
steer  by  all  these  reckonings  at  once  life 
must  be  a  burden. 

Quite  as  naefnl  in  its  way  is  Mr.  Miohell's 
Glossary,  which  may  be  described  as  a 
local  gazetteer,  a  brief  biographical  dictionary 
of  holy  and  historical  personages,  an 
epitome  of  popular  customs  and  supersti- 
tions, aud  a  handbook  of  the  agriooltural 
products  and  natural  phenomena  of  the  Nile 
valley.  Many  of  these  varia  are  new  fmd 
amusing.  It  is  worth  knowing,  for  instance, 
that  some  time  or  another  on  the  last  Friday 
in  Ramadan,  the  Mosque  of  Amr  will  be 
caught  up  to  heaven  with  all  its  coi^rega- 
tion,  iuolndiug  the  Khedive  or  the  Heir- 
apparent,  one  or  other  of  whom  is  always 

f resent  on  this  occasion ;  and  that  the 
lham&een  wind  (El  Kham&seen  mjeaning 
literally  "the  fifty")  derives  its  name,  ac- 
cording to  an  ancient  Arab  legend,  from  the 
fifty  days  during  which  Cain  carried  on  his 
shonldns  the  wasting  body  of  bis  brother 
Abel.  One  is  also  glad  to  learn  that  "  Job 
took  a  warm,  bath"  on  the  Ist  of  Tout; 
that  fleas  are  banished  from  Gonstuitinople 
on  March  21 ;  and  that  on  the  night  known 
in  Egypt  as  Leylet  es-Sarat&u,  a  still  more 
objectionable  insect  may  be  exorcised  by 


means  of  a  taliamanio  writing  which  recoil 
how  "  the  Bugs  came — the  Bugs  went — the 
Bags  died."  faasing  to  sober  fiust,  we  uee 
told  that  the  Fellah  distinguishes  some 
thirty  nrieties  of  the  date-palm  on  this  side 
of  the  First  Cataract ;  and  that  diickens 
artificially  hatched  lack  the  maternal  in- 
stinot,  and  refuse  to  sit  on  eggs. 

By  far  the  most  curious  part  of  Mr. 
Micheirs  pamphlet,  however,  is  the  Ealen- 
dar,  based,  as  he  states,  on  a  comparative 
Stpdy  of  the  ordinary  almanacks  publiahed. 
in  Cairo  during  the  last  seven  years.  Now, 
an  ordinal^  E^ptian  almanack  is,  in  &ot, 
a  modernised  version  of  the  old  Coptio 
Almanack,  with  Mohammedan  interpoli^ 
tions ;  ^nst  as  the  old  Coptic  Almanack  was 
a  survival  of  the  kalendar  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  this 
present  pamphlet  reprodaces  pretty  stricUy 
the  oontwits  of  the  old  Coptic  Almanack,  it 
also  reproduces  the  traditionary  maTiTna  of 
that  great  people  whose  literature  was 
already  venerable  in  the  time  of  Moses.  It 
is  among  the  ephemeridal  notices  that  we> 
must  look  for  these  atteranoes  of  a  far-dis- 
tant past — utterances  which,  as  Mr.  Michell 
justly  observes,  sum  up  the  wisdom  of  ages 
in  matters  of  agriculture  and  hygiene,  and 
"  embalm  the  thoughts  and  observations  of 
the  most  ancient  oi  mummies." 

Perhaps  to  those  who  have  never  heard 
of  the  lY.  Sallier  Papyrus  this  m^  sound 
a  little  too  much  hke  conjecture.  Perhaps, 
seeing  that  he  makes  no  reference  to  it 
in  the  course  of  his  notes,  Mr.  Michell  him- 
self may  be  of  that  number.  Yet  in  the 
IV.  Saltier  Pai^rrus  (translated  into  French 
by  the  learned  and  et^ant  pen  of  M.  Cha. 
l»s)  the  British  Museum  possesses  a  splendid 
fragment  of  a  genuine  Egyptian  kalendar, 
consisting  of  twenty-five  pages  of  very  beau- 
tiful hieratio  writing  of  the  Ramesslde 
period.  This  precious  MS.,  of  which  the 
beginning  and  the  end  are  unhappily  lost, 
contains  seven  complete  months  and  part  of 
two  others.  Three  months  and  tweuty*four 
days  only  are  missing.  Nor  is  this  the  only 
extant  nwciman  of  an  ancient  Egyptian  alnu^ 
nack.  The  Leyden  Museum  contains  a  short 
papyrus  of  the  five  intercalary  days  by  means 
of  which  the  Egyptasm  astronomers  supple- 
mented the  imperfect  year  of  360  days.  The 
Louvre  has  a  fragment  of  a  kalendar  in 
granite,  representing  the  thirty-six  decades 
of  ^e  Egyptian  year  under  the  form  of 
human-headed  hawks  navigating  the  celes- 
tial aether ;  while  the  walls  of  the  Temples 
of  Medinet  Haboo,  Denderah,  and  Edfoo  are 
rich  in  sculptured  lists  of  fasts,  festivals, 
lucky  and  unlucky  days.  To  collate  these 
aud  to  compare  them  with  Mr.  Mlchell's 
pamphlet  would  be  an  interesting  task,  but 
one  ikr  in  excess  of  my  present  limits.  I 
must  therefore  be  content  to  indicate  here 
and  there  such  points  of  correspondence 
with  the  kalendar  of  the  IV.  Sallier  Fapyras 
as  occcr  to  me  by  the  way. 

The  Coptic  year  of  to-day  is  identical  In 
all  respecto  with  the  year  of  the  pyramid- 
builders  fwd  Phaxaohs.  It  consists  in  ■ 
like  manner  of  twelve  months  of  thirty  da^ 
each,  and  five  superadded  days  called  NaH. 
These  days  are  described  in  the  hieroglyphic 
texts  as  "  the  five  days  over  above  the  year." 
The  names  oE  the  months  an  also  identical 
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with  those  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  months 
—  Thoth  Burviving  as  Tont,  Hathor  as 
Hatoar,  &c.  Most  of  these  months  (prob- 
ably  all,  though  all  have  not  been  aatis- 
&ctoril7  identified)  perpetoate  the  names  of 
ancient  Egyptian  deities.  The  modem  aU 
manackisprimarilj  a  gardmer'sandfiuner'B 
guide,  and  is  mach  taken  np  by  short  direc- 
tions for  planting,  harvesting,  ploughing, 
pruning,  the  cutting  of  ^kes,  the  breedii^ 
of  cattle^  and  so  forth.  It  also  abounds  in 
medical  adrice  of  a  very  primitive  kind.  On 
August  8  (Qregorian  style)  cold  water 
should  be  drunk  before  break&st ;  and  on 
November  20,  warm  water.  On  August  24 
one  may  expect  to  be  troubled  with  "  itch- 
ing of  the  body ; "  and  on  the  14th  of  the 
same  month,  by  "feebleness  of  the  bile." 
On  December  8  it  is  well  to  eat  hot  food, "  to 
warm  the  stomach;"  and  on  February  25 
one  must  be  prejured  for  "  a  movement  of 
the  humours  ai  the  body  "—whatever  that 
appalling  symptom  may  be. 

The  Iv .  SaUier  Papyrus,  being  essentially 
of  a  religions  and  prophetic  character, 
touches  upon  none  of  these  topics;  but  it 
is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  a  more  homely 
kalendar  may  have  been  in  use  amon^  the 
agriculturiste  of  ancient  Egypt.  Mr.  Michell 
apparently  inclines  to  believe  that  some  of 
the  ephemeridae  yet  cnrrent  in  the  columns 
of  the  Coptic  Almanack  bear  direct  internal 
evidence  of  immemorial  antiquity — such,  for 
instance,  as  the  entries  which  note  the 
-mating  and  laying-eeasons  for  ostriches,  and 
the  proper  time  for  cnttii^^  ebony.  Now, 
the  ostrich  and  the  ebony-tree  have  long 
■ceased  to  be  denisens  of  either  Egypt  or 
Nnlna — if,  indeed,  the  latter  ever  flourished 
-on  Egyptian  soil.  Neither,  at  iJl  events,  is 
now  met  north  of  Dongola';  a  circumstance 
compared  by  Mr.  Michell  to  the  disappear- 
ance, or  diminution,  of  other  birds  and  other 
plants,  such  as  the  ibis,  the  lotus,  and  the 
pajjyruB,  which,  he  says,  "  some  would  ex- 
plain by  supposed  changes  in  the  physical 
conditions  of  the  country."  Such  physical 
changes,  it  is  true,  might  have  been  brought 
about  by  that  great  catastrophe  which  at 
some  unknown  date  diverted  the  Nile  from 
its  ancient  bed  between  Philae  and  Assouan, 
and  reduced  to  sterility  the  fertile  plains  of 
Nubia;  but  conaiderinff  that  the  whole  of 
Ethiopia,  from  the  Fourth  to  the  Sixth 
Cataracts,  beloi^ed  to  E^pt  under  the 
•eighteenth  and  nineteenth  dynasties,  would 
it  not  be  less  hazardous  to  assume  that  the 
•ostriob  and  the  ebony  found  recognition  in 
some  kalendar  of  that  period  simply  as 
valued  prodacts  of  a  distant  part  of  the 
Empire  r  Nor  is  the  rest  of  Mr,  Michell's 
anrnment  altogether  happy,  for  the  lotus 
stul  flourishes  in  the  Delta ;  the  papyrus 
(whicb  may  yet  be  found  on  the  borders  of 
Menzaleh)  dwindled  in  conseqnence  of 
the  restrictions  placed  upon  its  growth  by 
Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  when  the  manufacture 
■of  papyrus  became  a  Government  monopoly ; 
-and  the  ibis,  which  after  all  was  but  a  sea- 
son* visitant,  nuty,  like  other  migratory  birds, 
have  changed  ito  haunts  for  leaBons  less 
weighfy  tmtn  climatic  revolutionB.  Other 
entries  relating  to  the  rise  and  &U  of  the 
Euphrates  may  possibly  point,  as  Mr. 
Michell  suggests,  to  the  period  of  Egyptian 
cou'juest  in  Mesopotamia. 


In  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  and  in  days 
when  certain  things  were  prohibited,  both  tho 
Coptic  Kalendar  and  the  Kalendar  of  the 
17.  Sallier  Papyrus  abonnd.  Sometimefr~ 
although  the  pu)yrns  is  as  old  as  the  time  of 
Moses  and  the  Coptic  Kalendar  was  pnUiahed 
only  the  other  day — those  warnings  actually 
correspond  in  every  leading  particular.  Thus 
on  the  19th  Hatonr  (CopUc  Almanack)  we 
are  told  to  "  avoid  voyaging  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea ;  *'  while  against  the  19th  Hathor 
(TV.  Sail.  Pap.)  we  find  "whirlwinds  are 
engendered  in  the  heavens :  sail  not  upon 
the  waters  either  going  or  coming."  Again, 
13th  Amshir  (Coptic  Almanack)  is  entered 
as  the  first  Oamrehy  the  word  Oaanreh 
(literally  signifying  "live  coal")  being  in 
use  to  express  a  seven-days*  period  of  hot 
spring  fog;  while  the  corresponding  18th  of 
Meshu-  (17.  Ball.  Pap.)  records  how  on  this 
day  "  the  ciye  of  Sekhet*  became  terribly  and 
infested  the  fields  with  Taponrs."  The  23rd 
of  Tonbeh(Coptio  Almanack)  and  the  23rd 
of  Tobi  (IV.  Sail.  Pap.)  also  strike  the  same 
key-note ;  the  former  noting  a  general 
"  diminution  of  illnesses,"  the  latter  affirming 
that  "  whosoever  is  bom  on  this  day  wiU 
live  long." 

Of  unlucky  birthdays  and  their  frightful 
consequences,  the  IV.  Sallier  Papyrus  makes 
out  an  alarming  catalogue.  It  was  difficult, 
in  &ct,  for  an  ancient  Egyptian  to  come 
into  the  world  under  even  moderately 
favourable  conditions.  If  bom  on  Paophi  4, 
he  would  die  of  the  pestilence ;  if  on  the 
23rd,  he  is  foredoomed  to  be  eaten  by  a 
crooodile;  if  on  the  27th,  he  is  stung  to 
death  by  a  serpent.  If  bom  on  the  12th  of 
Ohoiaok,  "his  ears  will  cause  his  death ; " 
and  if  on  the  20th,  "he  will  die  blind."  So 
also  there  were  other  days  which  entailed 
death  by  wounds,  by  drowning,  and  the 
like.  Once  launched  npon  life,  ho  was  per- 
petually beset  by  evil  inflnences  and 
hampered  by  innumerable  prohibitions. 
There  were  days  of  ill-omen  when  he  was 
forbidden  to  bathe,  to  eat  fruit  or  fish,  to 
drink  beer,  to  burn  oil,  to  kindle  a  fire,  to 
carry  a  light,  to  kill  poultry,  to  receive 
strangers,  to  look  at  a  rat  or  a  husbandman, 
or  even  to  speak  in  a  loud  voice.  There 
were  some  three  or  four  dsys  in  evezy  month 
when  he  must  neither  cross  the  threshold  of 
his  house,  nor  do  any  manner  of  work.  He 
might  "look  at  nouiing,  uo'matter  what," 
on  the  2ttd  of  Choiack ;  and  on  the  2nd  of 
Pharmuthi  "  everything  was  forbidden."  A 
religions  reason  is  almost  invariably  given 
for  these  rules  of  conduct.  There  is  war  in 
heaven  ;  or  lamentation  at  Abydos  ;  or  it  ia 
a  day  when  the  gods  walk  abroad,  and  no 
man  may  meet  ^em.  Each  day  has  also 
its  hieroglyphic  sign  indicating  a  good,  bad, 
or  mixed  iniOuence. 

The  unlucky  days  of  the  month  as  they 
appear  in  the  Coptic  Almanack,  are  few  in 
comparison  with  those  of  the  ancient 
kalendar;  but  they  are  liberally  supple- 
mented firom  the  days  of  the  week.  Sunday, 
Monday  and  Tuesday  are  peEmsuently  un- 
fortunate, Wednesday  is  also  considered 
unlucky  by  the  upper  classes.  Thursday 


*  Bekhet  vas  a  lioness-headed  goddess  symbolical 
of  the  fierce  and  fatal  pover  of  the  son ;  Bast,  at 
Paaht,  another  tatm,  of  the  same  deity,  zepreMots  the 
beoefle«Dt  warmth  of  the  orb. 


evening  according  to  the  Moslems,  and 
Saturday  evening  according  to  the  C<^itB,  is 
most  propitious  for  weddings.  The  read^ 
of  new  books  should  be  began  on  Wed- 
nesdays ;  "  if  bwnn  on  ninr  omer  day,  they 
are  not  likely  to  be  finiahea." 

Want  of  space  compels  me  to  dismiss  very 
briefly  the  startling  novelties  in  history  and 
science  which  enliven  the  columns  of  this 
Oriental  Zadkiel.  Some,  nevertheless,  are 
too  delightful  to  be  passed  over.  One  envies 
people  who  can  believe  that  "serpents  be- 
come blind  *'  on  December  19,  and  "  open 
their  eyes  "on  March  24;  that  March  10 
beholds  "the  birth  of  grasshoppers,"  and 
April  28  "  the  birtii  of  bees ; "  that  "  the  in- 
tenor  of  the  earth  is  cooled "  on  July  22, 
and  "warmed"  on  December  21;  that 
locusts  die,  "if  tiiere  ue  any,"  on  July  6; 
and  that  on  April  30  "  if  rain  fidla^  peuls 
will  be  found  in  shells."  July  11  commem- 
morates  "  the  death  of  Solomon — Qod  blesa 
him !  "  and  June  20  records  "the  death  of 
worms."  On  October  29  "  it  is  agreeable  to 
look  at  the  clouds."  Besidents  in  Egypt, 
however,  will  take  most  comfort  in  learning 
that  there  is  at  least  one  day  in  the  year 
(May  24)  when  "  the  rage  of  fleas  subsides." 

Ajulul  B.  JBdwasds. 


Histoire  du  Brisil  Frati^ia  au  seiademe  sieeU. 
Par  Paul  Gafiarel,  Professenr  k  la  Faculty 
des  Lettres  de  Dijon.  (Paris.) 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  the  illustrious 
and  lamented  D'Avezac — whose  loss  not  only 
France,  but  all  lovers  of  the  history  of  geo- 
graphical discovery  had  to  depbre  ^reo 
years  ago — ^has  left  behind  him,  fostered  by 
his  kindly  euconragemenf^  some  worthy 
aspirants  to  the  fame  which  he  himself  had 
BO  nobly  earned.  Among  these  very  honour- 
able mention  may  be  made  of  M.  Gabriel 
Gravier,  of  Rouen,  and  of  Prof.  Paul  fiaffaroJ, 
of  DijoD,  the  author  of  the  volume  of  which 
we  have  now  to  speak.  Industry  in  the  col- 
lection of  materials,  an  important  virtue  in. 
the  work  of  an  historian,  characterises  both 
these  writers.  In  the  present  work  of  over 
five  hundred  pages,  tiie,  intercourse  of  the 
French  with  Uie  coast  of  Bi^il  in  the  six- 
teenth centnry  is  ably  treated  of;  and  two 
hundred  pages  of  very  good  writing  are 
devoted  to  the  history  of  that  attempt  at 
colonisation  of  Braeil  which  was  commenced 
by  Nicolas  Durand  de  Vill^^ignon,  nephew 
of  the  illustrious  Villiers  de  I'lsle-Adam,  in 
1555,  and  carried  on  for  some  dozen  years 
with  very  fluctuating  success.  This  bold 
adventurer,  who  was  a  native,  not  .of  Pro- 
vence, as  stated  by  Southey,  but  of  the  town 
of  Provins,  in  the  Isle  de  France,  established 
a  colony  of  Calvinists  at  Kio  Janeiro.  In 
an  island  about  a  mile  in  circumference, 
near  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  he  bnilt  a 
fort  on  a  rock  about  fifty  feet  high,  which 
he  named  Fort  Coligny,  aftw  the  admiral 
under  whose  auspices  the  expedition  had  set 
out.  Difficulties  in  the  matter  of  supplies, 
however,  combined  with  acts  of  serarity  on 
the  part  of  Ville^ignon,  led  to  disoontoit, 
rebellion,  and,  fiiully,  to  failure ;  for,  with 
such  ^ments  of  weakness  in  the  colony, 
their  predecessors,  the  Portnguese,  had  com- 
paratively easy  work  in  gaining  the  mastery. 
The  catastrophe  was  well  deserved,  for 
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VillegugQon  had  turned  traitor  to  Coligny, 
to  -irlioee  intereBt  in  the  Reformed  religion  he 
had  wpealed  in  order  to  secnre  his  inflaence 
and  his  money.  He  tamed  Catholic,  qnar- 
relled  with  Genera,  uid  became  an  intolerant 
trnnt  to  the  oolomsts.  The  French  were 
finaOy  expelled.  They  made,  however, 
sereral  aifcempts  to  found  colonies  in  Brazil 
in  tiie  coarse  of  the  centnty,  bat  always 
withont  saccess. 

That  a  series  of  events  comparatively  so 
insignificant  shoold  have  been  deemed  suffi- 
cient io  warrant  so  foB-monthed  a  title  as 
that  which  has  been  given  to  the  volame 
before  ns — ^viz.,  French  Brazil  in  the  Six- 
teenth Century — ^is  somewhat  amasing.  It 
reminds  one  of  the  yet  more  bombastic 
appellation  adopted  by  the  French  geo- 
grapher, Andr^  Tbevet,  who,  in  conseqaence 
of  we  same  seriM  of  eyenta,  seems  to  have 
looked  upon  the  whole  continent  as  already 
beloiwing  to  France,  and  entitled  his  book 
£e«  SinguUmiSe  de  la  France  Antarct{q;ue, 
OHfrvmeni  nommSe  AmSrique.   Much  con- 
cession, however,  may  be  made  to  the  love 
of  country  and  the  love  of  glory — both  of 
which  are  excellent  qaalitiea,  and  notably 
oonspicnooB  in  the  French  character — espe- 
daUy  if  they  be  exhibited  solely  in  the 
exaegeration  of  well-attested  facts.  But 
in  t£e  name  of  history,  in  the  name  of  truth, 
which  is  the  only  concrete  on  which  history 
should  be  founded,  nay,  in  the  name  of  the 
yeiry  glozy  of  France  herself,  we  most  enter 
our  emphatic  protest  against  the  perpetua- 
tion of  that  system  of  making  nnfoimded 
ctoima  to  priority  in  geographiciJ  discovery 
wUch  has  so  long  been  persistently  carried 
on  in  Fraoee.  It  is  needless  here  to  do  more 
than  lefer  to  tiie  series  of  French  preten- 
sions to  the  discovery  of  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa  before  the  Portuguese,  which  have 
been  coof uted  in  the  Life  of  Prince  Henry 
ihe  Navigator^  or  to  that  fabricated  story  of 
a  voyage  to  Guinea  in  1364  by  "Mounsire 
Jehan   Prunaut "    of   Rouen,   which  M. 
Lacien  de  Bceny  professed  to  have  extracted 
from  a  volume  lent  to  him  by  a  certain  un- 
traceable Mr.  William  Carter,  described  as 
**  nn  homme  distingu^  d'Oxford  Street," 
which  was  adopted,  doubtless  in  all  honour- 
able &ith,  by  M.  Pierre  Margry  in  his 
NaoigaHona  fran^isest  Sbc.  (Paris,  1867), 
bat  which  the  eminent  French  philologist, 
M.  Francisque  Hichel,  subsequently  assured 
the  present  writer  he  might  have  spared 
himself  the  trouble  of  confatiug  on  geo- 
graphical  and  historical  grounds,  inasmuch 
as  the  language  of  the  text  did  not  corre- 
spond with  the  French  of  the  period.  We 
lukve  now  to  deal  with  a  startling  pretension 
to  a  IVencb  discovery  of  America  anterior 
to  Columbus,  which  it  had  been  better  for 
the  dignity  of  M.  (Hfiarers  book  if  he  had 
allowed  to  pass  unmentioned  altogether.  In 
a  little  work  in  two  volumes  (Paris,  1785), 
entitled  MSmoiree  ckronologiques  pour  servir  d 
rjSistoire  de  Dieppe  et  d  celle  de  Za  Navigation 
jfronfotM,  by  a  M.    Desmarqnets  —  than 
wbieh  a  work  more  abounding;  in  &lsehood 
oonld  scarcely  be  found — it  is  represented 
ttiat  in  1488  (i.e.,  four  years  before  Golum- 
buB   crossed    the    Atlantic,   and  twelve 
years  before  Brazil  was  discovered  by  the 
Spaniard  Pinzon  and  by  the  Portuguese 
Cabral)  a  certain  Dieppese,  named  Cousin, 


discovered  the  month  of  the  Amazon,  and 
in  the  second  half  of  his  expedition  doubled 
the  Cape,  and  showed  the  road  to  Hiadustan, 
eight  jears  before  Da  Gama  efiectually  ac- 
complished that  feat.  M.  Gafiarel  com- 
mences  his  volume  with  the  advocacy  of  this 
pretension,  repeated  from  an  article  of  his 
in  the  Semie  PoUHqtie  et  Littiraire  for  May, 
1874.  M.  Estano^n,  in  his  Beekerches  eur 
let  Voyagee  et  DSeomertee  dee  Navigateura 
Normands  (Paris,  1832),  has  devoted  a 
chapter  full  of  ingenious  arguments  to  the 
maintenance  of  this  amazing  claim ;  and  M. 
Gravier,  already  mentioned,  asserts  it  as  if 
it  were  an  indisputable  fact.  As,  however, 
the  primary  authority  for  the  claim  is  the 
aforesaid  M.  Desmarquets,  whose  work  is 
declared  to  be  founded  on  official  documents, 
let  us  see  what  he  himself  says.  These  are 
his  words : — 

"A  young  captain,  named  Oounn,  who  had  dis- 
tinguiBhed  hiiuBelf  by  his  bravery  in  captming 
some  English  vewelt,  sailed  from  Dieppe  in  the 
beginniiw  of  the  year  1488.  He  was  the  first 
man  in  me  uoiTerse  who  bad  been  able  to  take  the 
e^TBtion  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean.  This  he  had 
done  in  pursuance  of  the  lessons  of  Deacaliers  (the 
best  mataematician  and  astronomer  of  his  time) ; 
BO  that  he  no  longer  hugged  the  coast  as  his  pre- 
decsBSors  had  done.  After  two  months  he  reached 
an  unknown  land,  where  he  found  the  mouth  of  a 
large  river,  which  he  named  the  Maragnon.  Bv 
the  elevation  which  he  there  took,  he  perceived 
that  in  order  to  reach  the  eoa«t  of  Adm  hs  mast 
sail  southwards,  but  hearing  to  the  east.  By 
doing  this  he  first  made  the  discovery  of  the  point 
of  Africa,  and  gave  the  name  of  *  Aiguilles '  to  a 
bank  which  he  there  abserved.  This  young  cap- 
tain returned  to  Dieppe  in  the  course  of  14w,'' 

Farther  on  he  says  :— 

"  In  order  to  turn  to  account  the  possibility  of 
reachiog  India,  the  merchants  gave  Oousin  the 
command  of  three  well-armed  i&ipa  laden  with 
merchandise.  Deacaliers  assured  tae  captain  of 
success  if  he  attended  to  the  observations  with 
whidi  he  supplied  him  in  writing,  and  to  the  true 
position  of  India,  which  he  described  to  him. 
Oounin  had  learat  his  lesson  too  well  not  to  con- 
form to  it.  He  sailed  midway  between  AMca 
and  America,  which  he  had  discovered,  turned 
the  Oape  des  Aiguilles,  reached  India,  where  he 
exchanged  his  merchandise  to  very  great  profit, 
and  returned  to  Dieppe  about  two  years  after  his 
departore." 

Id  this  position  of  things  we  need  to  know 
more  of  this  Bescaliers,  to  whose  scientific 
acameu  these  great  results  were  due.  M, 
Desmarquets  tells  us  that  he  was  bom  about 
1440,  and  speaks  of  bim  as  the  "  Abb6  Defl- 
caliers,  a  priest  of  Arqnes,  and  the  best 
mathematician  and  astronomer  of  his  time." 
TSovi,  it  happens  that  there  is  in  the  British 
Museum  a  most  superb  MS.  map  of  the 
world  on  vellum,  the  execution  of  which 
might  fairly  warrant  a  compatriot  in  paying 
a  compliment  such  aa  that  jast  quoted  to  its 
author,  whose  name  with  the  date  stands 
thus  on  the  map :  "  Faicte  a  Arques  par 
Pierres  [sic]  Desceliers  Pbre  [priest]  I'an 
1550."  Another  by  the  same  hand,  dated 
1553,  has  recently  been  ofl'ered  for  sale  to 
the  British  Museum.  Thus  we  have  two 
names,  differing  only  by  one  letter,  of  piests 
at  Arqnes,  both  pre-eminent  as  mathe- 
maticians and  hydrographers,  cue  in  1488, 
and  the  other  in  1553.  The  two  names  re- 
preseut  either  two  persons  or  one.  If  two, 
then  M.  Desmarquets  is  stultified  by  the 
force  of  facts,  for  fortunately  he  mentions 


byname  all  the  successors  of  his  "Descaliers" 
in  the  school  of  hydrography  at  Arques,  even 
&r  beyond  the  period  of  the  indubitable 
"Desceliers"  of  the  Museum  map,  yet  the 
author  of  Ihis  exquisite  geoffraphi(»l  mono, 
ment  is  left  unmentioned.  Bat  if,  as  is  the 
reasonable  inference  from  this  &ct,  the  two 
names  represent  one  individual,  and  if  M. 
Desmarquets  is  right  in  making  him  bom 
about  144)0,  then  he  was  113  years  old  when 
he  made  the  map  recently  offered  to  the 
museum.  But  as  we  trace  no  single  evidence 
of  hydrog^phic  skill  existing  at  Arquee 
before  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  inevitable  conclusion  is  that  the  unques- 
tionable Pierre  Desceliers  of  1550  and  1553, 
and  Cousin,  who,  by  Desmarquets*  account, 
was  second  in  succession  to  Descaliers  in  the 
chair  of  hydrography  at  Arqnes,  have  been 
carried  back  in  their  existence  more  than 
half  a  century  in  order  to  give  an  appearance 
of  reality  to  disooveries  which  have  not  been 
recorded  elsewhere.  The  provoking  part  of 
the  basiness  is  that  M.  Gaffard  is  folly  ac- 
quainted with  all  these  f^ts,  and  states 
them  with  a  fiankness  which  makes  one 
thankful  as  one  reads.  He  is  qaite  well  aware 
of  the  maps  and  their  dates.  He  acknow- 
ledges that  there  exists  no  authentic  proof 
of  these  discoveries.  He  acknowledges  that 
"  Desmarquets  wilfully  mixes  np  falsehood 
and  truth,  confuses  dates  and  persona,  and 
exaggerates  the  importance  of  the  doings  of 
the  Dieppese."  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  M. 
Gaffarel  condescends  to  dally  with  another 
of  Desmarquets'  untrathful  vagaries,  too 
long  to  deal  with  in  detail  here,  uid  com- 
bines  therewith  conjectural  suggestions  of 
possibilities,  nnsnpporied  by  one  particle  of 
historical  evidence,  and  the  oatoome  of  it  all 
is  the  following  sentence :  "  De  tout  ce  qui 
prSc^de,  n'avons-nous  pas  le  droit  de  con- 
dure  que  notre  compatriote  fut  le  pr^cur- 
seur  imm^diat  de  Colomb  ?  "  Assuredly 
this  is  not  the  manner  in  which  history 
should  be  written,  and  it  is  with  pain  and 
regret  that  we  read  such  language.  In  all 
faithful  friendliness  we  would  recommend 
to  the  rising  historians  of  France  that  they 
abjure  from  henceforth  these  spurious  and 
empty  pretensions,  which,  to  nee  the  gentlest 
possible  expression,  detract  &om,  instead  of 
adding  to,  the  glory  of  their  countiy- 

B.  H.  MAJOB. 


Qerrit  Smiih.  A  Biography.  By  Octavius 
Brooks  Frothingham.  (Sampson  Low  A 
Co.) 

This  is  the  record  of  a  remarkable  life,  all 
the  more  because  he  who  lived  it  was  of  in- 
tellectual powers  by  no  means  extraordinary. 
It  is  rare  that  the  force  of  character  in  the 
higher  affairs  of  the  world  receives  so  notable 
an  illustration  as  in  Mr.  Frothingham's 
narrative.  For  at  least  a  generation  the 
mansion  of  Qerrit  Smith  in  central  New 
York  was  a  point  of  interest  to  larger 
numbers  of  people  than  some  European 
Courts,  and  of  more  importance  to  the 
course  of  human  events.  The  historic  com- 
binations which  planted  a  Dutch  community 
in  the  largest  State  of  the  American  Union 
is  mainly  represented  to  Englishmen  in  the 
delightful  tales  of  Washington  Irving,  and 
the  quaint  drama  which  Mr.  Jefferson  has 
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■  made  so  fEuoiliar;  for  Amerioaiu  it  has  re- 
mained  in  numy  an  aotual  career,  and  in 
none  more  romantio  and  dramatic  tlian  that 
of  the  snbject  of  tiiis  memoir— a  man  who 
threw  himself  and  his  wealth  into  every  re- 
form and  iqoTement  of  his  coantry  which 
corresponded  with  those  which  made  the 
achievements  of  his  ancestors  in  Holland 
the  worthy  theme  of  Motley. 

•The  fortune  of  Ghrrit  Smitti  hegan  with 
his  father,  who  abont  the  close  of  the  last 
century  was  a  poor  youth  in  partnership 
with  John  Jacob  Aster,  then  as  poor  as  him- 
self, their  small  trade  being  in  fars  bought 
of  the  Indians — ^it  is  to  be  feared,  with  that 
"Indian  money '*  whose  value  depended  on 
savage  eyes.  In  pursoance  of  this  business 
Peter  Smithithei^Hher^wenttoreside  in  central 
Kew  York,  separated  in  a  fiiraidly  way  &om 
As  tor,  and  lived  to  aocamulate  lands  to  the 
extent  of  "  nearer  a  million  than  half  a  mil- 
lion acres."  He  seems  to  have  been  other- 
wise remarkable  only  for  the  vast  number  of 
pious  tracts  which  he  distributed  over  his 
acres.  His  fourth  child,  Gerrit,  was  bom  in 
1797,  graduated  at  Hamilton  College  in  1818, 
was  remarkably  handsome  in  person,  and 
universally  popular  amoug  his  young  friends 
on  account  of  his  merry  and  social  disposi- 
tion. He  studied  well,  was  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  Junius  and  Byron,  married  the 
daughter  of  the  College  President  the  year 
after  graduation,  and,  she  having  died  the 
same  year,  was  three  years  later  with  his 
second  wife  settled  down  to  the  business  of 
managing  the  estates  whidi  destiny  had  as- 
signed him.   Notwithstanding  all  this  pro- 

,  period  the  financial  crisis*  of  1837  brought 
him  into  severe  straits,  and  he  was  enabled 
to  get  through  them  only  by  the  assistance 
of  his  father's  old  partner,  Mr.  Astor,  who 
lent  him  in  one  sum  a  quarter  of  a  million 
of  dollars,  trnsting  to  the  bare  word  of  Mr. 
Smith  for  the  several  weelra  before  secorities 
conld  be  made  out. 

When  Gerrit  Smith  became  master  of  his 
fortune  again  he  conceived  the  extraordinary 
idea  that  it  was  a  providential  trust  to  him 
to  be  bestowed  on  others.  From  this  it  easily 
followed  that  spirits  and  even  flesh-food  were 
abjured,  and  charity  became  the  chief^  not  to 
say  the  fixcessive,  indulgence  at  Smithfield. 
The  stream  of  boaaties  flowed  steadily  with 
vast  range,  from  the  thousands  that  annUE^ly 
subsidised  ten  colleges  to  the  donation  which 
assisted  some  poor  scholar  in  his  pursuits ; 
from  the  ransom  of  a  negro  far  away  in  the 
South  to  the  golden  fortress  whioh  defended 
a  territory  from  slavery.  Thirty  thousand  dol- 
lars go  one  day  to  give  Oswego  a  free  library, 
another  day  sees  the  like  sum  sent  ont  for 
distribution  among  the  destitute  old  maids 
and  widows  of  lus  State.  The  poor  of 
England  and  Ireland,  the  Poles,  Greeks  and 
Cubans  participated  in  this  munificence. 
The  people  of  lus  own  neighbourhood  appear 
to  have  come  to  regard  the  Peterborobonntnes 
as  having  some  r^ation  to  the  seasons. 

"  To  redeem  farms,  to  buy  unproductiye  land,  to 
send  children  to  school,  applications  were  made 
from  every  part  of  the  country.  A  girl  wants  a 
piano ;  a  boy  wants  money  to  boy  a  watch,  and 
encloaea  a  photographic  likeness  of  himself,  to  be 
returned  in  case  the  request  is  declined.  A  woman 
BolicitB  the  gift  of  an  a^taca  drees,  and  is  particular 
that  the  trimmdng  be  sent  with  it," 


An  Engli^  visitor— -and  many 'such  have 
been  entertained  at  Peterboro — might  feel 
on  approaching  the  venerable  homestead, 
with  its  long  portico  and  hi^h  pillars,  that 
he  was  entering  some  baromal  estate  and 
mansion  of  his  own  country  which  had 
slightly  relapsed  towards  a  more  primitive 
condition.  Passing  throngh  the  park  with 
its  neat  charch,  entering  the  wide  hall, 
greeted  by  the  venerable  and  noble-looking 
gentleman,  with  maimers  at  once  modest 
and  imperial,  one  would  almost  expect  to 
meet  presently  a  company  of  courtly  per- 
sonages in  fine  attire.  The  stately  old 
mansion  framed  a  more  unique  picture  than 
that.  In  the  dining-room — where  Mr.  Smith 
did  not  impose  his  vegetarian  princi^es  on 
his  gue8tB---tbere  were  found  almost  daily  at 
the  feast  men  and  women  from  the  political, 
moral  and  social  highways  and  byways. 

"X  hare  seen  eating  in  peace,  at  one  time,  at 
dinner  in  his  house— all  welcome  guests — an  Lish 
Catholic  priest,  a  Hicksite  (rationaUst)  Quakeress 
minister,  a  OaLviDistic  Presbyterian  deacon  of  the 
Jonathan  Edward  School,  two  Abolition  lecturers, 
a  Sevoith-day  Baptist^  a  shouting  Methodist,  a 
Whig  prcMUvary  Mnuber  of  Oongxess,  a  Demo- 
cralao  <^i8l  of  the  'Sam  Toung  School,'  a 
southern  ex-alaveholder  and  a  runaway  slave, 
Lewis  Washington  by  name,  also  his  wife,  one  or 
more  relatives,  and  'Aunt  Betsy'  Eelty.  And 
he  managed  them  all.  Not  one  was  nej^lected. 
He  did  the  honours  of  his  table,  earring  his  meats 
like  a  gentleman  bred  and  to  the  manner  'barn ; 
conversing  with  each  in  such  a  sweet  way  as  to 
disarm  all  criticism,  and  making  everyone  feel 
that,  if  he  could  be  other  than  hims^,  he  would 
rather  be  Oerrit  Smith  than  any  man  liring." 

While  Mr.  Smith  had  mental  enei^  he  had 
not  much  individuality  of  mind,  aud  it  is 
this  fact  which  makes  his  Life  especially  inter- 
esting, as  dialling,  so  to  say,  the  changes 
of  opinion  which  went  on  around  him  and 
in  him,  in  obedience  to  necessary  conditions. 
Where  the  father  had  distributed  tracts  the 
son  built  a  church  to  God,  in  its  way  as 
memorable  as  that  at  Femey  inscribed 
Deo  erexit  Voltaire ;  and  yet  there  was  nothing 
sceptical  about  Gerrit  Smith's  mind.  Be- 
ginning in  strict  orthodoxy,  he  ended  with 
being  an  officer  of  the  Free  Religious  Asso- 
ciation ;  and  this  apparently  long  joomey 
meant  only  the  praotical  exigenoieB  of  a 
philanthropist  whose  natural  simplicity  of 
mind  and  independence  of  charactw,  as  well 
as  position,  rendered  casuistry  impossible. 
It  appears  at  first  glance  even  grotesque, 
amid  the  problems  of  our  time,  to  find  an 
eminent  man  led  into  heresy  by  moral  ob- 
jection to  the  wine  made  at  Cana — not  to 
the  miracle  on  the  authenticity  of  which 
the  objection  rested,  but  solely  to  the  en- 
couragement which  drunkenness  might  de- 
rive from  it.  This  appears  to  have  first  led 
Mr.  Smith  to  deny  that  Christ  could  be 
regarded  as  a  teacher  for  all  time,  while  he 
freely  admitted  that  wine-drinking  might 
represent  the  wisdom  and  science  of  the 
first  centnry.  The  aivnmenta  adduced 
by  the  advocates  of  slavery  from  the 
provisions  in  the  Bible  recoraising  that 
institution  had  a  similar  enect  on  his 
practical  mind :  it  was  so  much  the  worse 
for  the  Bible.  This  progress  in  disbelief 
of  a  mind  naturally  credulous  was 
completed  by  his  experiences  of  its  first 
steps.   The  aqger  of  the  fVest^teriuis  at 


loss  of  so  munificent  a  patron ;  the  outcries 
of  all  sects  at  the  encouragement  this 
prince  of  Peterboro  was  giving  to  **  in- 
fidelity;" sectarianhorroratthe  presence  of  a 
church  diffusing  rationalism  and  "radical- 
ism ' ' — all  were  faithfully  re^tered  in 
Gerrit  Smith's  catholic  nature,  and  summed 
at  last  in  his  connexion  with  the  Free 
Religions  Association,  of  which  his  bio- 
grapher is  president.  Intellectual  denials 
succeeded  at  a  later  period,  but  at  all 
times  his  opposition  to  current  dogmas — 
"theologies"  he  called  them — was  chi^y 
the  other  side  of  his  warm  moral  and 
humane  nature.  Perhaps  it  is  the  bio- 
grapher's patience  in  penetrating  this  heart 
beneath  the  heretical  anachronisms  and 
eccentricities  which  has  enabled  him  to  gir^ 
occasionally,  sympathetic  statements  where, 
iutellectuaUy,  he  could  have  but  littb  sym- 
pathy. At  times,  indeed,  one  feels  that  the 
biographer  is  labouring  with  his  subject; 
but  no  one  acquainted  with  his  works  need 
be  told  that  Mr.  Frothingham  has  the  art  of 
beguiling  a  reader  along  roads  which  few 
companions  conld  make  other  than  weary. 

Ms.  Smith  was  a  valiant  leader  of  the 
Anti-Slavery  party  in  his  State,  and  was  by 
it  nominated  to  be  Governor  of  New  York  in 
1858.  He  was  twioe  nominated  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States  by  parties 
of  reformers,  but  declined  the  candidature. 
The  warm  interest  with  which  he  espoused 
the  cause  of  freedom  for  Kansas — to  which 
he  coutribnted  16,000  dols. — brought  him 
into  relations  with  John  Brown,  who  was 
executed,  in  1859,  for  an  armed  invasion  of 
Virginia  to  liberate  the  slaves.  The  death 
of  his  old  friend,  the  violent  partisan  efforts 
to  involve  him  in  the  affair,  coming  upon 
him  soon  after  a  fatiguing  electioneering 
canvas,  brought  on  fever  and  temporary  in- 
sanity. During  the  war  he  was  active,  and 
devoted  his  money  and  energy  to  the  work 
of  suppressing  the  rebelUon ;  and  when  it 
was  suppressed  he  intervened  to  secure  the 
release  of  Jefierson  Davis  from  prison.  His 
hatred  of  war  was  instinctive,  tuid  he  was 
anxious  to  have  all  traces  of  it  wiped  out  and 
forgotten.  But  it  is  certain  that  Gerrit  Smith 
was  not  the  man  for  ordinaiy  political  work. 
When  he  was  nominated  forGovemor.Eorace 
Greeley  remarked  that  if  the  State  were 
New  Jerusalem  instead  of  New  Tork  Oerrit 
Smith  would  be  admirably  qualified ;  aiul 
the  criticism  was  one  which  the  later  inci- 
dents of  his  life  justified.  He  was  jnst  the 
man  for  a  plain  straightforwaj-d  moral  agita- 
tion. His  sturdy  Dutch  nature  required  a 
sure  cause,  and  slavery  was  as  clear  an  aim 
as  Spain  with  its  Inquisition  to  his  ancestors. 
For  the  precisions  of  organisation  he  had  no 
talent,  and  it  would  appear  pos»ble  that 
Captain  John  Brown  recognised  this,  and 
never  confided  to  him  fully  the  nature  of  his 
scheme  for  a  raid  on  Virginia,  rather  than 
that  Gerrit  Smith  should  have  timidly  dis- 
owned any  real  complioit^  with  that  errat. 
This  latter  suspicion  of  his  biographer  is  the 
chief  drawback  to  the  pleasure  afforded  by 
a  work  conscientiously  written,  and  preg- 
nant with  suggestion  conoeming  facts  and 
tendencies  in  America  of  far  wider  bearing 
than  even  the  large  influence  of  Gerrit 
Smith.  JiloircnfiE  D.  Cohwat. 
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Early  Hittory  0/  the  Colony  of  Victoria,  from 
iia  Difoowry  to  iU  Egiablishmmt  as  a  self- 
gocertiing  PrwfinM  Ihs  British  Empire. 
By  Francis  Peter  LabilUere.  (Sampson 
LOTT  &  Co.) 

Sfie.  Labiiltbbe's  two  volamea  contain  a 
mass  of  inrormation  which  ia  likely  to  prove 
attractive  to  the  colonist  who  delights  in 
ereiy  detail  of  the  discovery  and  settlement 
of  the  land  of  h^  birth  or  adoption,  hnt  which 
can  hardly  excite  an  oqnal  amount  of  interest 
in  %  reader  who  snrveys  Anatralia  from  the 
distant  latitude  of  London.    It  is  tme  that 
Mr.  lAbilHere  rescaea  from  oblivion  many 
important  jonmals,  despatches  and  reports, 
which  have  lon^  Iain  baried  in  Bine  Books 
or  in  the  archives  of  the  Record  Office.  Bat 
the  Eng-Iiah  reader,  howeTer  anxions  he  may 
be  to  improve  his  mind  by  acqnaintance 
with  -tbe  doings  of  the  men  who  founded  onr 
empire  at  the  antipodes,  wonid  certainly 
have  been  glad  if  Mr.  Labilliere  had  com- 
pressed his  materials  into  at  least  half  the 
space  they  occnpy.  Althoagh  he  shows  con- 
siderable literary  aptitnde  in  those  parts  of 
his  work  which  are  the  exclusive  product 
of  his  own  pen,  he  has  fallen  into  the  error 
of  so  multiplying  extracts  that  a  story  which 
in%ht  have  been  easily  told  in  one  volume  is 
expanded  into  two. 

ftlr.  Labilliere,  however,  publishes  the 
text  of  some  original  documents  which 
are  well  entitled  to  flie  place  he  has 
given  ihem  in  his  narrative.  This  re. 
xnark  n  speciallj  tme  of  the  log,  now 
for  tiie  first  time  printed,  in  which  Lieu- 
tenant Murray  describes  his  discoveiy  and 
snrrey  of  Port  Phillip  Bay.  This  gentle- 
man was  ringularly  deficient  in  literary  skill, 
and  had  an  awkward  habit  of  putting  capital 
letters  in  tbe  wrong  places ;  but  his  log  is 
fnlJ  of  information,  and  ia  written  with 
sai7or-Iike  frankneaa  and  aimplioity.  The 
woods  which  skirt  the  shore  remind  him  of - 
nothing  so  much  as  Blackheath  and  Glreen- 
wich  Part.  "The  hills  and  valleya,"  he 
says,  "  rise  and  fall  with  inexpressible  ele- 
gance.'^ The  oompariaon,  it  will  be  thonght, 
nther  magnifies  the  beauties  of  those  pleasant 
sobarba  of  Londcm.  Unfortunately  he  had 
B  hostile  encounter  with  a  party  of  natives. 
Perhaps  his  having  ^revioualy  arrayed  some 
of  them  in  white  shirts  may  have  wounded 
their  sense  of  propriety,  and  induoed  them 
to  attempt  warlike  reprisals.  Neverfchelesa 
he  pays  these  untutored  savages  a  tribute  of 
respect  for  the  skill  which  he  says  they  dis- 
played  in  the  workmanship  of  their  lines 
and  baskets.  On  March  9,  1802,  he  hoisted 
the  British  flag  and  formally  took  possession 
of  the  country  in  the  name  of  "hia  Sacred 
Ibjesty  George  111.  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland."  The  impressions  of  the  first  set- 
tlers of  tlie  value  of  the  territory  were  most 
nn&vonrable.  Qovemor  King,  in  1803, 
considered  it  "  totally  unfit "  to  be  a  place 
settlement  at  all;  while  Lieutenant 
Tnckey,  with  s  fiatal  weakness  for  prophecy, 
predicted  that  the  kangaroo  woald  remam 
for  ages  nndistnrbed  lord  of  the  soil.  A 
generation  elapsed  before  jnatice  waa  done 
to  Port  Phillip.  In  1837  Captain  Hovell 
pledged  his  "reputation  as  an  old  settler 
ind  traveller,  that  the  Port  PhtUip  country, 
when  pnt  np  to  sale  by  public  oompetitiQn,  | 


would  add  to  the  colonial  revenue  at  least 
ooB  million  sterling."  This  ia  by  no  means 
the  only  instance  in  which  the  pioneers 
of  settlement  in  Australia  have  egregionsly 
underrated  the  productiveness  c£  t£e  soil 
and  its  fitness  for  colonisation. 

Mr,  Batman's  expedition  to  Port  Phillip 
forma  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters 
in  Mr.  liabilliere's  work.  He  gives  the  text 
of  the  well-known  deed  by  which  three 
brothers  named  Jagajaga,  together  with 
four  other  chiefs  of  a  native  tribe  called 
"Bnstigallar,"  agreed  to  cede  to  John  Batman 
five  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  for 
twenty  pairs  of  blankets,  thirty  tomahawks, 
one  hundred  knives,  fifty  pairs  of  scissors, 
^irty  looking-glasses,  two  hundred  handker- 
chief, one  hundred  pounds  of  flour,  and  six 
shirts — surely  a  bargain  which  the  most 
astate  Israeute  would  find  it  difficult  to 
match,  and  which,  now  that  the  aborigines 
generally  have  had  their  wits  sharpened 
by  contact  with  white  men,  it  would  per- 
haps be  impoasible  to  repeat.  We  need 
hardly  say  that  Mr.  Batman's  bargain  was 
not  confirmed  by  the  British  authorities, 
although  the  nativea  derived  little  benefit 
from  its  being  disallowed.  Now  that  New 
Guinea  is  being  opened  up,  we  may  look  for 
aimilar  transactions  in  that  island,  unless  at 
the  outset  the  Government  effectually  inter- 
fere for  the  protection  of  the  natives ;  and 
this,  we  may  add,  the  Pacific  Islanders' 
Protection  Bill  (No.  2)  gives  than  power 
to  do,  withont  resorting  to  the  extreme 
measnre  of  annexatuon. 

The  story  of  WUliam  Buckley,  Vikb  that 
of  Margaret  Catohpole,  belong  to  the 
romance  of  convict  life  in  Australia.  Buck- 
ley had  been  a  private  in  the  4th  Regiment, 
and,  having  been  convicted  either  of  receiv- 
ing stolen  property  or  of  being  concerned  in 
an  attempt  upon  the  life  of  the  Duke  of 
Kent  (for  the  accounts  curiously  vary),  he 
was  sentenced  to  tranaportation  for  life. 
On  arriving  at  Port  Phillip  in  1802  he 
absconded ;  and,  after  a  year's  solitary  wan- 
derings on  the  sea  coast,  he  fell  in  with  a 
tribe  of  natives  with  whom  he  resided  for 
a  period  of  thirty-three  years  without  ever 
meeiing  with  a  white  man  until  he  discovered 
Mr.  Babnan's  party,  and  saved  them  from 
a  treacherous  attack  at  the  hands  of  a 
wandering  band  of  native  warriors.  It  is 
believed  that  he  owed  his  safety  to  his 
gigantic  size  and  ferocious  appearance.  A 
more  romantic  explanation  is  that,  having 
taken  a  spear  &om  the  grave  of  a  dead  chief, 
he  was  supposed  by  the  nativea  to  be  their 
defunct  IcEkder  come  to  life  in  a  new  body. 
It  appeara  that  the  ideas  of  the  laws  of 
nature  which  these  people  had  formed  were 
equally  original.  They  imagined  that  the 
world  waa  supported  by  props  which  were 
in  charge  of  a  man  .who  lived  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  earth,  and  that  unless  the 
props  were  renewed  from  time  to  time,  the 
whole  &bric  would  tumble  to  pieces.  It  is 
hardly  snrpnaing  that  cunning  chie&  should 
oocasionalfy  takeadvuitageofsnoh  delusions 
for  their  own  printe  ends. 

Mr.  Labilliere  devotes  some  space  to  tbe 
foundation  and  early  progress  of  Melbourne. 
While  Batman  was  negotiating  with  the 
native  and  inducing  them  to  part  with  tiieir 
birthright  fbr  afewblanketsuid  tomahawks, 


John  Pas  coo  Fawkner  was  making  arrange- 
ments to  settle  on  that  bank  of  the  Tarra 
where  Melbourne  now  stands.  Mr.  La- 
billiere &aa  apportions  the  credit  due  to  the 
early  settlers  : — "  The  Hentys  were  the  first 
pioneers  of  the  colony ;  Batman  the  first 
coloniser  of  the  shores  of  Port  Phillip  Bay, 
and  Fawkner  the  founder  of  Melboome." 
Such  men,  we  think,  have  established  as  good 
a  claim  to  be  remembered  as  explorers  like 
Flinders  or  Sturfc.  Mr.  Henty,  whose  family 
justly  earned  a  reputation  for  humanity  by 
the  tact  with  which  they  gained  the  confi- 
dence of  the  natives,  ia  the  only  one  of  ihe 
three  original  founders  of  the  colony 
who  still  lives ;  although  when  the 
Dake  of  Edinbnrgh  visited  Melbourne 
both  Fawkner  and  Henty  took  part 
in  presenting  an  address  to  the  Duke  from 
inhabitants  of  twent^<five  years'  standing. 
This  iact  shows  that  m  the  present  centniy 
nations  have  been  born,  and  even  reached  a 
certain  degree  of  maturity,  in  the  brief 
space  of  a  single  human  life.  For  many  years 
the  home  Government  were  opposed  to  any 
large  extension  of  settlement  on  the  Ans- 
tralian  continent,  but  the  persistence  of  the 
early  colonists  at  last  overcame  official 
ineHia.  Lord  Qleneig,  in  a  statesmanlike 
despatch  dated  April  13,  1836,  frankly  re- 
cognised the  fact  that  the  motives  which 
were  urging  mankind  to  break  through  the 
obstacles  that  had  been  placed  in  tJie  way 
of  their  settlement  in  new  countries  were 
"  too  strong  to  be  encountered  with  effect 
by  ordinary  means."  The  Colonial  Secre- 
tary was  even  induoed  to  admit  that  "  de- 
liberate reflection"  might  have  recommended 
the  encouragement  of  settlements  at  such 
places  as  Port  Phillip  and  Twofold  Bay. 
The  early  colonists  at  Port  Phillip  were 
withont  any  regularly  constituted  authority, 
but  they  improvised  a  provisional  Govern- 
ment, which,  without  imitating  the  exoesses 
of  Galifornian  or  Kansas  vigilance  com- 
mittees, proved  sbrong  oiough  to  preserve 
order  and  to  protect  the  natives.  Mr, 
Anthony  TroUope  has  stated  that  Port  Phillip 
was  first  occupied  by  convicts  sent  thither 
from  Hxe  parent  colony.  There  does  not 
appesf  to  be  any  solid  foundation  for  this 
stetement,  whioh,  as  might  be  expected, 
has  given  great  ofience  to  the  Yictoiians. 

The  early  land  disputes  in  the  Fort  Phillip 
territory  belong  to  a  class  of  questions 
which  may  safely  be  allowed  to  rest  in  peace;  ■ 
but  we  may  remark  that  in  a  chapter  in 
which  the  author  graphically  describes  hia 
personal  recollections  of  the  colony,  he  states 
that  about  the  year  1841  or  1842  hia  &ther 
purchased  an  acre  of  ground  in  Melbourne 
for  300Z.  or  400?.,  and  that  recently  no  less  a 
sum  than  7002.  a  foot  has  been  asked  for  land 
in  the  same  quarter  of  the  city.  The  name 
of  Ml*.  Robert  Lowe  figures  prominently  in 
the  early  history  of  the  colony.  He  vm 
nominated  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of 
New  South  Wales  in  1843 ;  and  Sir  G^eorga 
Gipps,  in  notifying  the  event  to  the  late 
Lend  Stanley,  described  him  as  "  a  mam  of 
first-rate  abilities  and  a  fluent  speaker." 
Mr.  Lowe  justified  his  reputation  by  deliver^ 
ing  a  powerful  speech  in  £ftvour  of  separat- 
ing the  Port  Phillip  territory  from  New 
South  Wales  and  erecting  it  into  a  separate 
colony — a  policy  which  Im  to  the  finmatim 
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of  the  great  self-goTeming  dependency  of 
Yiotoria.  Another  &iniliar  name  which 
occnra  in  Mr.  Labilliere'e  pages  is  that  of 
Sir  Arthnr  Cotton.  Seven  miles  from 
Ballarat,  Sir  Arthnr  engaged  in  an  irrigation 
experiment  more  remarkable  than  any  he 
haa  aince  tried  in  India.  When  the  most 
profitable  use  the  Victorians  coold  find  for 
their  mntton  was  to  boil  it  down  for  tallow, 
it  ooonrred  to  Sir  Arthar  to  employ  for  par- 
poses  of  irrigation  the  sonp  or  mvj  which 
flowed  from  the  mdting-Tati.  By  mmns  of 
dlmces  and  trenches  he  distributed  the  rich 
liqaid  over  the  neighbonring  lands ;  and 
magnificent  crops,  in  both  fields  and  gardens, 
were  the  result.  The  history  of  irrigation 
in  India  contains,  as  Mr.  Fawcett  and  Mr. 
Smollett  have  both  shown  in  the  Honse  of 
Commons,  some  stirange  episodes,  bnt  none, 
we  suspect,  so  novel  as  Sir  Arthur's  curious 
experiment  at  Ballarat. 

F.  W,  Chessoh. 


HEW  NOTSLB. 


Sunshine  and  Snow.  By  Hawley  Smart. 
In  Three  Yolnmes.    (Chapman  <&  Hall.) 

Boy's  Wife.  By  G.  J.  Whyte-MelviUe.  In 
Two  Volumes.    (Chapman  &  Hall.) 

Lady^s  Molm.  By  Annie  L.  Walker.  In 
Three  Volumes.    (S.  Tinsley.) 

Fronen  fliorfa.  By  G.  Webb  Appleton.  In 
Three  Volames.    (S.  Tinsley.) 

Ohristiem  the  Wicked.  By  Henry  Tagson. 
From  the  German.  Translated  by  the 
Author.    (S.  Tinsley.) 

The  Baron  o/Eppenfeld;  or,  Tha  Poor  Clare. 
By  John  J.  Hayden.    (S.  Tinsley.) 

If  in  SunshiTie  and  Snow  Hawley  Smart  is 
not  at  his  very  highest,  he  at  least  makes 
some  approach  to  his  best  efforts.  There  is 
much  more  plot,  much  more  good  descrip- 
tion, and  more  ambitious  character-painting 
than  in  some  of  his  lighter  prodactions. 
We  have  the  same  bright  and  "  rattling  *' 
racing  and  hanting  sketches  with  which  in 
his  othw  stories  he  has  made  us  so&miliar; 
and  besides  there  is  a  first-rate  description 
of  pike-fishing  on  a  winter  day  —  one  of 
those  ideal  winter  days  which  in  all  its 
charm  he  brings  vividly  before  us  by  a  few 
bold  and  graphic  touches.  We  prefer  this 
chapter  in  some  respects  to  the  one  in  which 
the  *'  roaring  game  "  is  described.  The  battle 
of  the  "  Witching  Channel  Stane  "  is,  how- 
ever,  very  well  managed,  though  it  looks  a 
little  as  if  it  had  been  got  np  for  the  occa- 
sion. The  game  and  subsequent  proceedings 
are  much  enhanced  by  the  humonrs  of  '*  the 
Jjttird,"  a  certain  Mr.  Campbell  Macgregor, 
a  carious  mixture  of  the  Highlander  and 
Frenchman,  the  "  production  of  a  race  who, 
while  speaking  French  and  Inroken  English, 
had  a  wondrous  reverence  for  all  the  old 
'  Highland  cnstoms."  One  of  these  was  the 
consumption  of  an  unlimited  amount  of  "  the 
crathur,"  which,  after  the  repast  of  the 
"  beef  and  greens  "  was  over,  had  been  so 
freely  indulged  in  that  "the  Laird"  was 
with  difficulty  persuaded  that  he  did  not 
live  in  the  cathedral,  and  Mr.  Cherriton, 
fiinuliarl^  known  as  "The  Chirper,"  one  of 
Hot  Majesty's  officers,  was  with  even  a 


ereater  amount  of  difficulty  got  home  to 
his  hotel.  Chapters  such  as  these  form 
pleasant  interludes  in  the  course  of  a  story 
which  is  very  well  told.  The  old  artist 
and  reformed  gambler,  Clarisse  Lydon's 
father,  Clarisse  herself,  "  Uncle  Bobert," 
the  jovial  sporting  good-hearted  rector  of 
Bingstone,  and  the  old  dowager,  being  par- 
ticularly good  studies,  not  to  mention  oar 
Mend  "The  Chirper,"  whose  little  weak- 
nesses are  always  getting  him  into  scrapes, 
from  the  consequences  of  which  his  friends, 
attached  to  him  for  his  many  reaUy  good 
qualities,  have  enough  to  do  in  saving  Mm. 

Bright,  interesting,  and  thoroughly  read- 
able as  in  Major  Whyte.Melvil&'s  books 
are,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  Boy's  Wife  is 
conceived  in  his  best  vein,  or  executed  in  his 
happiest  manner.    Its  opening  chapters  are 
in  some  respects  the  best.   A  gentleman, 
Mr.  Boy,  of  Royston,  is  sitting  in  the  Im- 
perial Hotel,  at  Beachmonth,  having  chased 
away  some  dull  thonghts  with  a  pint  of 
port.    His  present  occnpation  is  speculating 
about  a  lady,  who  by  herself,  and  with  her 
back  turned  towards  him,  is  eating  a  soli- 
tary dinner.   He  is  evidently  well  satisfied 
with  his  stad^,  for  when  she  rises,  and  he 
gets  a  good  new  of  her  &oe  and  figure,  he 
BAjB  to  himself  as  she  leaves  the  room, 
"  You  darling  1  That  is  the  nicest  woman  I 
ever  saw  in  my  life."   Next  morning,  after 
his  bathe,  we  find  him  stopping  at  her  bed- 
room door,  lifting  one  of  her  little  boots  in 
a  "  tender,  almost  reverent  hand,"  and,  "  but 
for  footsteps  in  the  passage,  he  would  have 
defied  blacking  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips  " — a 
proceeding  much    more  explainable  and 
natural  if  it  had  taken  place  the  night 
before,  after  another  turn  at  the  port,  instead 
of  in  early  morning,  after  his  swim.  Soon 
afterwards  he  makes  her  acquaintance  under 
circumstances  a  little  embarrassing  to  a 
modest  young  woman,  for  she  has  twcen  off 
tliose  "  dear  "  boots,  also  her  stockings,  and 
with  tucked-np  garmentB  is  wading  knee- 
deep  in  the  water  to  resone  a  hiMe  frigh- 
tened and  dangerously  situated  child.  A 
Tery  brief  courtship  follows  this  curious 
introduction,  and  in  a  short  time  they  are 
married.  The  reader  would,  however,  almost 
require  to  be  assured  of  their  identity,  for 
when  they  appear  on  the  scene  a  few  weeks 
after  their  wedding,  they  are  strangely  un- 
like the  two  people  whose  acquaintanceship 
he  made  in  the  earlier  chapters.  Nelly — for 
such  is  the  nameof  the  wearer  of  the  "dear" 
boots — has  become  decidedly  stupid  and 
slightly  vulgar ;  Mr.  Boy  has  become  bratal 
in  his  manner  and  jealous  in  his  nature. 
Marriage,  no  doubt,  is  a  great  disenchfuiter 
and  transformer ;  but  in  so  short  a  time  it 
can  hardly  work  so  magical  a  change  as 
is  here  indicated.    A  Tulgar  jade  of  a 
housekeeper,  who  is  also  an  elegant  letter, 
vn-iter  and  forger,  and  a  pleasant  though 
somewhat  uuscrnpulous  man  of  the  world — 
Lord  Fitzowen — succeed  in  bringing  matters 
to  a  crisis  between  the  newly.married  couple, 
and  a  separation  is  the  result.    Nelly,  with 
whom,  of  course,  are  the  sympathies  of  the 
reader,  goes  back  to  her  aunt's  hotel ;  Mr. 
Boy  to  flirt  with  the  lady  who  formerly 
jilted  him,  now  a  frisky  and  friTolons  young 
widow.   An  extraordinary  sailor  appears  on 
the  scene,  and  by  dint  of  smne  common-sense 


and  the  use  of  a  deal  of  nautical  langua^ 
succeeds  in  bringing  matters  right  again, 
and  also  in  gaining  a  wife  for  himself 

Within  the  last  few  years  Miss  Waltar  has 
been  steadily  winning  for  herself  a  very  good 
position  among  those  writers  who  mannfihc- 
ture  pleasantly-written  and  wholesome,  if 
not  profoundly  absorbing,  stories,  the  plots 
of  which  are  well  constructed,  and  the  da- 
tails  patiently  elaborated.  Her  A  Cana. 
dian  Heroine  still  lingers  with  a  conmdo^ 
able  degree  of  vividiMss  in  one's  ntumtny; 
and  in  her  present  vaitore,  without 
dncing  such  a  striking  and  in  some  reepects 
so  painful  a  picture  as  tiie  Canadian  herome's 
&.tner  presented,  she  has  made  a  very  con- 
siderable advance  in  all  the  requisites  of  a 
good  story.  As  a  piece  of  genuine,  careful, 
and  successful  work,  Lady's  Solm  will  bear 
a  very  favourable  comparison  with  most  of 
the  "new  novels"  of  t^iis  season.  There  are 
a  grace  and  ease  in  the  writing,  a  faiQifal- 
ness  in  the  execution,  a  tenderness  in  the 
manipulation  which  more  than  make  up  for 
a  certain  want  of  freshness  and  originality  in 
the  materials  with  which  she  works.  The 
life  led  by  Maiy  Langford  uid  bia  Unde 
Stephen  ak  Lady's  Holm  is  very  sweet  and 
beautiful,  and  the  conception  of  a  daintily- 
pure  and  highly-refined  mind.  Frank  ai^ 
Mary's  love-story  is  full  of  many  tender  and 
touching  incidents.  The  Squire,  Millicent, 
and  Mrs.  Bryan,  are  admirable  bits  of  por- 
traiture ;  while  few  will  read  the  touching 
histoiy  of  the  fate  of  Arthur's  Italian  wife, 
or  listen  to  the  prattle  of  the  little  child, 
without  a  thrill  of  genuine  emotion.  Lady's 
Holm  is  certain  to  become  popular  with  a 
large  circle  of  readers  who  are  weary  and 
disgusted  with  much  in  modem  fiction. 

No  reader  of  Frogen  Hearts  will  complaizi 
of  want  of  sin,  sensation,  and  surprise.  It 
is  literally  full  of  horrors  firom  beginning'  to 
end.  l^ough  it  may  be  true  in  a  oertam 
sense — as  ma  authoress  claims  for  her  work 
— that  in  it  "an  in&aotion  of  the  Rreat- 
social  commandment  is  not  so  amaiL.  as 
hinted  at,"  we  are  not  quite  so  sure  that 
"picturesque"  (or,  indeed,  any  other  kind 
of)  "  vice  would  fly  screaming  from  the 
grim  austerities"  which  she  redtes.  We 
are  at  one  with  the  authoress  when  she 
tells  us  that  hers  is  not  a  "  nnrseiy-tale,*' 
and  when  she  confesses  that  it  may  be  more 
or  less  infused  with  an  element  which  the 
drawing-room  world  will  severely  condenm. 
for  its  coarseness,  (certainly  the  paths 
through  which  she  cartiEully  "picks"  her 
"  way,"  as  she  mildly  pats  it — we  should 
rather  say,  rashes  at  railway  speed — ars 
"grimy"  enough,  and  the  " aosterities *' 
equally*' grim."  Two  of  the  chief  personages 
of  the  story  areanerringandrepmitaat  woman 
in  a  deserted  and  haunted  house,  in  regard 
to  the  internal  surroundings  of  which  she 
was  as  much  out  of  place  as  a  "  camellia  in  a 
turnip-field ;"  and  a  blood-stained  man,  some 
of  whose  "austerities"  consist  in  having, 
sednced  his  brother's  sweetheart,  in  after- 
wards secretly  marrying  her,  not  out  of  love 
to  the  woman,  but  outof  hatred  to  his  brother: 
in  making  belief  that  he  himself  is  dead  and 
buried :  in  intercepting  a  letter  to  his  brother, 
the  Marquis,  from  his  own  wife,  confessing 
that  she  ia  wedded,  and  substituting  another 
for  it :  in  making  himself  known  to  be  alive 
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on  the  night  of  the  day  on  which  she  weds 
his  brother :  in  coining  afc  night  "  hy  stealth 
to  entice  his  daughter.  Heaven  knows  for 
what  pnxpose,  from  the  charch  :  "  in  the  very 
act  of  coming  face  to  face  with  his  wife, 
whom  he  had  not  seen  for  sixteen  years, 
staggering  back  in  dismay,  "  stricken  by  an 
avenging  Angel's  hand,  let  ns  hope : "  and  in 
falling  from  ue  top  of  a  cliff  into  a  garden, 
and  lying  there  "  a  broken  carcase."  I  think 
my  readers  will  agree  with  me  that  these 
are  pretty  considerable  "austerities;"  and 
1  ODiuees  to  having  read  Froxen  Hearts 
with,  interest.    It  is  full  of  all  kinds  of 
aaatenunt,  and  in  some  places  reveals 
evidenoe  of  sfatnig  dramatis  power.  The 
jieatiag  aoene  betveen  Marie  and  her  mother 
18  particnlarly  well  mam^j^  and  conld, 
alon^  with  mnch  in  the  romance,  be  dra- 
matised with  effect.     It  is  only  &ir  to 
state  thai  the  "austerities  "  are  occasionally 
relieved  by  the  manners  and  talk  of  a  pretty 
tittle  piok-and-white  griteite,  and  by  the 
pleasant  picture  of  the  child  lovers.    If  this 
is  a  first  performuice,  it  is  full  of  many 
elements  of  promise — only  we  might  be 
spared  Mime  of  the  horrors  or  "austeri- 
fiea." 

(^kruiitm  the  Wicked  originally  puUished 
in  Gennan  is  translated  for  us  into  English 
hj  Ha  antlior.    It  is  not  only  interesting  as  a 
stoi^,  bat  somewhat  instructive  and  valuable 
as  an  historical  narrative.  It  relates  some  of 
the  principal  incidents  m  the  life  of  Christian 
IL  of  Denmark,  especially  that -portion  of  it 
which  has  to  do  with  bis  *' little  dove" — 
mistress  —  Dyveke,  who  has  been  often 
«elebnted  in  works  of  poetry  and  fiction. 
The  story  contains  some  fine  elements  for  a 
tragedy,  and  has  been  used  by  Samsoe, 
a  Danish  poet  writing  about  uie  end  of 
the  e^hteenth  centaty,  and  by  Biekhoff 
in  his  Buveix  (Berlin,  1843).    It  does  not 
mtbr  in  Henry  Tagson's  hands,  who,  we  are 
S^tad  to  see,  brings  out  some  of  Christian's 
Dotter  characteristics,  and  justly  estimates 
the  services  he  rendered  to  his  conntiy, 
while  he  does  not  hide  the  savage  cruelties 
of  which  be  was  guilty,  more  especially 
after  the  murder  of  his  mistress.  The 
author  gives  ns  a  very  pretty  and  sweet 
pictnre  of  Dyveke,  and  there  is  httle  or  no 
sD^gestion  ta  evil  in  the  story. 

The  Baron  of  Eppeiifield  is  a  crudely 
javenile  story,  in  which  abduction  and 
murder  are  prominent  elements,  and  through 
wliich  we  are  ever  hearing  the  noise  of 
thunder  and  the  raging  of  the  elements,  the 
dirge  <^  a  sorcwess,  the  falling  of  a  silver 
dueld,  the  shrieks  of  an  illused  woman,  and 
the  remorsefoi  cries  of  her  murderer.  The 
svpematoral  is  invoked  to  kill  the  Baron, 
for  while  holding  high  revel  he  is  lifted 
from  the  ground  by  some  "  invisible  force." 
Notwithstanding  his  shrieks  and  howls  and 
struggles,  he  is  borne  to  the  ceiling  and 
dashed  down  again  with  "starting  eyes 
nllii^  in  their  orbits,"  accompanied  by 
same  other  very  dreadfal  details.  Mr.  H&y- 
dsn  kindlr  gives  ns  a  good  many  of  his 
verses  to  the  bargain,  but,  happily,  these  do 
not  fidl  within  onr  province. 

W.  W.  Ttlloch. 


MICHELL  8  CSEW&IiN  ORATIONS. 

Orationet  Creweianae:  quibus  adtectae  sunt 
oraiiones  duae  inauguraUs  a  Bicardo 
Miehell,  8.T.P.,  PitbUeo  Unwsrtiiaiig  Ora- 
pyre.    (Londini  et  Oxonii :  Jac.  F^ker  et 

Soc.) 

We  now  know  what  it  was  that  the  Oxford 
undeigraduates  never  would  allow  ns  to 
hear.  This  volume  contains  fourteen  Latin 
speeches  delivered  at  the  Oxford  Encaenia 
in  alternate  years  from  1849  to  1875  inclu- 
sive by  the  late  Dr.  Michell,  Public  Orator, 
and  Principal  of  Hertford  College.  With 
them  are  printed  two  inaugural  orations 
addressed  to  Lord  Derby  aim  Xjord  Salis- 
bury reapectivebr  at  their  admission  to  the 
office  of  Ohancellor  of  the  University.  The 
orations  have  been  edited  with  notes  by  Hr. 
E.  B.  Michell,  and  published  by  subscrip- 
tion. 

The  Latin  is  excellent  Ciceronian  Latin, 
and  extremely  transparent,  as  it  ought  to  be 
for  this  particular  purpose.  There  is  variety 
in  the  constructions  and  in  the  vocabnlaiy, 
and  there  is  hardly  an  expression  that 
seems  open  to  criticism.  The  style  is  of  a 
piece  throughout ;  and  those  who  glance 
through  the  speeches  in  search  of  "Silver 
Age  epigrams  will  be  disappointed,  nor  are 
there  any  of  those  felicitous  but  doubtful 
adaptations  of  Latin  phrases  to  modem 
facts  and  ideas  which  ^iven  the  speeches 
of  ont-going  Proctors. 

There  seems  no  reason  why  Latin  speeches 
should  not  be  judged  as  English  ones  are, 
in  respect  of  the  weight  and  force  of  the 
thoughts  expressed  in  them.  A  good  style 
ought  to  be  no  more  protection  against  this 
judgment  to  the  one  than  to  the  other.  The 
Orator  is  nominally  restricted  to  a  eulogy  of 
the  benefactors  of  the  University ;  but  Dr. 
Michell,  like  a  sensible  man,  ususlly  contents 
them  with  a  very  modest  preface  in  their 
honour,  and  diverges  to  political  or  academi- 
cal topics,  or  the  presence  of  illustrioas  per- 
sons. But  there  is  one  instance  of  a  deeper 
thoughtfulness.  The  majesty  of  a  great 
assembly,  the  stimulus  given  by  such  assran- 
blies  to  patriotism,  the  weakness  of  the 
patriotic  spirit  in  England,  are  treated  in 
the  oration  of  1851  with  dignity  and  force ; 
and  the  same  thoughts  delivered  in  English 
would  have  made  a  considerable  impression. 

Some  part  of  the  speeches  consists  of 
eulogy ;  and  in  this  Dr.  Michell  deserves  the 
praise  of  moderation,  though  to  most  men 
the  facility  of  Latin  for  this  purpose  is 
irresistible.  In  no  language  can  so  stately 
an  edifice  of  snperlatives  be  built  up ;  though 
it  must  be  confessed  that  puiidissime  is  quite 
as  easy  to  say  as  sapientusime.  And  the 
fact  of  their  speaking  in  Latin  seems  to 
enable  the  most  reserved  and  sel&respecting 
Englisbmen  to  say  and  hear  the  most  ful- 
some adulation  without  discomfort.  The 
only  pity  is  that  the  Latin  tongue  has  not 
been  made  compnlsoiy  on  all  occasions  of 
congratulation.  Among  the  remarks — and 
there  are  many — bearing  on  academical  re- 
form, a  most  gloomy  preeage  about  "un- 
attached students"  (Or.  Crew.,  1867)  is 
especially  noticeable.  Conservatives  who 
sympathised  with  snob  fears  at  the  time  are 
not  now  ashamed  to  own  their  mistake  and 
their  gratitude  to  the  anthOTS  of  the  mea- 


sxire  of  extension.  We  feel  almost  inclined 
to  pardon  the  undergraduates  for  their 
naughty  behaviour  for  the  sake  of  the 
amusing  irony  which  was  all  that  their 
persecution  could  provoke  from  the  good- 
natured  and  longsuffering  On^r : — 

"  QuIb,  quaeco,  adolescestem  tslem,  tarn  forti  et 

geoeroso  nnimo  praeditum,  quia,  dice,  non  iUico 
berum  et  ab  omui  parte  iieoia  solutum  velit, 
ut  vi  naturae  et  indolis  bonae  nequaquam  eohilnta 
indies  se  per  seipsum  reddat  castiorem,  doctiorem, 
et  ad  gravissima  vitae  munera  obeunda  magia 
idoneum  et  aptioiem  P  Certissime  igitur,  quod  ad 
disciplioam  attiaet,  eurrexit  Academiae  aetas  vere 
aurea.  Quia  miraudum  censebit,  ei  intra  paucos 
annoe,  humaniaaimi  luvenea,  nulla  propemodum 
^{eatis  diadplina,  uullis  ceosoribua,  nuUu  (o  for* 
tuuati  nimium  I)  ProcuratoribusP  " 

The  notes  give  all  the  elooidation  tiiat  the 
text  would  require  for  a  non-aeademical 
reader,  and  a  little  more  too :  that  is  oar 
onlyquaiTcl  with  them.  They  are  clearly 
written,  are  often  interoiting,  must  have 
cost  a  great  deel  of  trouble,  and  abonnd 
with  references.  It  does,  however,  savonr 
a  little  of  bookmaldng  to  refer  us  to  1  Tim. 
i.,  IB,  for  the  duty  of  wealthy  persons  to 
be  liberal  just  because  the  Orator  happens 
to  say  that  the  benefactors  of  the  nni. 
versity  were  "  liberales,  benefioi,"  espe- 
cially as  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any- 
thing to  the  point  in  the  verse  quoted. 
And  snrely  Mr.  E.  B.  Michell  must  have 
caught  something  of  his  fether's  vein  of 
delicate  irony  when,  in  illustration  of  the 
fact  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  travelled  to 
study  human  natnre  rather  than  scenery,  he 
remarks  that  "  at  the  FaUs  of  Ifisgara,  bril- 
liantly illaminated  for  ^e  occasion,  all  the 
prodigies  of  nature  were  eclipsed  by  the 
extraordinary  feats  of  M.  Blondin." 

Edw.  B.  Bbsztjlbd. 


OUBBEKT  LITBRATUBB. 

The  Works  of  Sir  Henry  Taylor.  Author's 
Edition.  Volume  V.  (0.  Kegan  Paul  and  Co.) 
The  fifth  volume  concludes  the  reieaue  of  Sir  II. 
Taylor's  workB  in  verse  and  prose,  which  ia  no  re- 
issue in  the  common  acceptance  of  the  term,  but 
veritably  an  "author's  edition,"  thoroughly  re- 
vised, with  the  latest  conectioos  of  the  veteran 
poet  and  essayist.  The  ccmtenta  of  this  volume, 
entirely  confioed  to  prose,  well  exemj^ify  boUi  the 
versatility  of  the  writer  and  the  length  of  his 
literaiy  hfe.  The  first  is  entitled  an  *'  Essay  on 
the  Poetical  Works  of  Mr.  Wordsworth,"  firet 
published  in  1834 ;  the  last  is  a  review  of  Thc- 
Sf^ection  of  Women,  by  J.  S.  Mill,  dated  1870. 
His  own  poetry  apart.  Sir  H.  Taylor  ahowe  best 
as  a  poeti<^  cntic.  It  was  his  lot  to  belong  to  a 
period  when  the  extraordinary  reputatioa  of 
Byron  had  led  astray  the  judgment  of  the  readin^r 

Eiuhlic.  At  such  a  period  he  became  one  of  th^ 
eaders,  both  in  preceot  and  in  practice,  of  that 
intellectual  reaction  wnich  won  appreciation  for 
the  simple  hut  profound  verses  of  Wordsworth. 
Himselt  a  serious  poet,  so  he  appears  as  a  serious 
critic  of  poetry.  vVithout  any  clever  theori^g 
about  the  ultimate  nature  of  genius,  he  has  made 
an  honest  and  successful  endeavour  to  expliun  the 
philosophical  thought  and  Uie  charm  of  diction 
of  the  most  English  of  all  our  great  poets.  If 
his  comments  on  the  Samuis  ana  the  Excursion 
read  familiar  and  almost  trite  to  the  present 
generatioD,  no  small  part  of  the  reason  is  because 
we  have  grown  up  under  the  influence  shed  by  this 
school  of  criticism.  In  discueting  Mill's  latest 
riews  on  the  position  of  women,  Sir  H.  Taylor, 
while  displaying  no  less  breadth  of  sympathy  and 
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aoandneu  of  judgment,  Ails  to  gnpple  aatis&e- 
teihlj  with  a  qoeetion  bo  iutensely  practical  and 
modern  in  its  bearingB.  One  who  is  almost  the 
cpntemporary  of  WordBWorth  can  afford  to  leave 
th»  aolution  to  a  later  generation.  Similarly  in 
the  letter  to  Mr.  Gladstone  entitled  "  Crime  Con- 
eidered,"  the  opinions  of  the  amateur  sociologist 
claim  respect  rather  as  the  ripe  fruit  of  a  lifetime 
spent  in  utelti^ent  ohsorvation  than  as  bein^  the 
reaaoued  exposition  of  a  practical  system.  Sir  U. 
Ttiy!or  will  ever  be  known  in  literatuie  as  the 
author  of  J%ilip  van  Artevelde,  By  this  repub- 
lication of  his  collected  writings,  in  the  final 
form  in  which  he  is  desirous  of  awaiting  the  ver- 
dict of  posterity,  he  has  estaUiahed  an  adiUtional 
claim  to  our  gmtitnde.  We  are  now  enaUed  to 
follow  Mm  thioogh.  his  many-Bided  literary  career. 
It  may  he  donhtod  whether  many  younger  men 
would  pass  the  ordeal  so  well. 

iMiidm  and  its  Snvirotu.  Handbook  for 
Travellers  hr  K.  Baedeker.  (Dulau  and  Co.) 
At  last  ''^^deku's  London,"  after  passiog 
through  ux  editions  in  the  original  Gferman, 
appeals  in  an  English  dress.  The  familiar  red 
lo.itis  of  Cohlenzj  now  published  at  Leipzig, 
■Plieal  to  a  class  of  trsTellers  who  know  not 
B  icon's  celebrated  essay.  The^  are  not  ashamed 
to  confess  the  poverty  of  their  purse,  and  the 
necessary  limitation  of  their  opportunities  and 
their  desires.  For  such  the  name  of  Baedeker 
r^iiths  with  those  of  Cook  and  Qaze.  With  his 
(Tiiiilance,  as  under  the  charge  of  a  valet  de  place 
in  ihe  West  or  of  a  dragoman  in  the  East,  time  is 
ecuDomised  and  the  objects  of  the  ordinair  tourist 
nru  euccessfully  accomplished.  The  perils  of  the 
uukiiawn  disappear.  One  is  carried  about  the 
C.  miiuent  as  it  were  by  contract,  with  a  guarantee 
that  nothing  worth  seeing  or  knowing  shall  be 
entirely  omitted.  The  visitor  to  London,  whether 
American  or  English,  requires  a  similar  assistance 
if  be  wishes  to  make  tiie  most  of  a  short  stay  in  "  the 
greatest  city  in  the  modem  world."  In  the  vastness 
of  itfl  area  and  the  multiArious  character  of  its 
Bi'nhts,  London  itself  may  worthily  compare  with 
not  ft  few  Continental  countries.  Iliere  are  alrmdy 
many  guide-books  to  the  metropolis,  great  and 
snail ;  but  we  know  of  none  better  adapted  to 
Kitisfjr  the  wants  of  that  class  of  rapid  out  in- 
dustrious traveUoB  described  above.  The  well- 
known  characteristics  of  Baedeker — the  thorough- 
ness of  treatment,  the  accuracy  of  detail,  the  con- 
cis^nesa  of  style  —are  all  present.  Even  Londoners 
may  find  the  book  riUuable  for  handy  reference, 
and  will  be  amused  at  the  sobriety  of  expression 
of  t'le  travelled  German.  A  somewhat  close 
examination  has  discovered  scarcely  a  single  mis- 
take, and  very  few  passages  that  reveal  tho  hand 
of  a  foreigner.  The  dates  are  uniformly  carried 
down  to  the  present  year.  Spedal  attention  has 
lieen  devoted  to  the  description  of  our  museums 
•nd  art-galleries.  The  account  of  the  National 
Gallery,  we  are  told,  is  from  the  pen  of  a  well- 
known  art-critic.  The  more  remote  suburbs  are 
visited,  and  excursions  are  planned  as  far  as 
Windsor,  Brighton,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  With 
one  exception,  the  maps  maintain  the  high  re- 
potatiuu  of  German  cartography}  and  that  one 
exception  has  been  executed  in  England, 

Vuitor^  Sandbook  to  Weaton-mper-Mare  and 
itt  Vkinitif.  Edited  by  L.  E.  H.  J,,  under  the 
Superintendence  of  the  Rev.  W.  Jackson,  M.A., 
TJS.A..,  &c.  (Hodder  and  Stoiu;hton.)  The 
author  uid  editw  have  done  their  best  to  attract 
attention  to  one  of  the  dullest  watering^laces  in 
England,  and  in  the  800  and  odd  pages  of  which 
this  volume  consists  the  reader  is  toleiaUy  certain 
to  find  something  to  interest  or  to  amdse  him. 
The  garrulity  of  guides  ie  proverbial,  and  Mr. 
Jackson  is  certainly  fitted  for  joining  the  corve  hy 
his  wonderful  powers  of  digression  and  iueuaos- 
tible  stores  of  mformation.  Each  place  he  vimts 
(and  fortunately  for  visitors  the  neighbourhood  of 
Weston  abounds  in  places  of  interest)  fm- 
rnOua  him  with  a  dozen  pretexts  for  exhibiting 


his  antiquarian,  ecderiological,  and  specially  bis 
etvmological  knowledge,  and  the  diligent  student 
of  his  book,  if  his  memory  be  retentive,  may 
almost  pass  for  an  encyclopaedist.  As,  however, 
universal  knowledge  is  not  what  we  look  for  in  a 
local  handbook,  we  can  but  express  our  regret  that 
so  much  space  should  have  been  wasted  on  extra- 
neous subjects,  and  that,  when  out  for  a  holiday, 
we  should  be  bothered  about  a  thousand  matters 
of  which  we  prefer  to  be  ignoran^  or  else  to  seek 
elsewhere  fat  mam  tnsbrortiiy  infozmation. 

Art  HamNet  in  the  SigKUmdt  and  Islands  of 
/Scotland,  by  John  T.  Heid.  (Boutledge.)  Among 
the  illustrated  gift-books  of  the  season  this  volume 
deserves  to  take  a  high  place.  It  is  written  in  a 
umple,  unaffected  style,  and  the  numerous  wood- 
cuts which  adorn  ite  pages  have  been  taken  di- 
rectly firam  the  author  s  sketch-book,  and  are  not 
mere  reproductions  from  well-worn  blocks  which 
have  done  service  a  dozen  times  previously.  Of 
course  Mr.  Reid  has  not  been  able  to  impart  to 
his  narrative  any  wonderful  amount  of  freshness, 
for  most  people  are  as  familiar  with  Loch  Lomond 
as  with  the  Serpentine,  and  one  is  far  more  likely 
to  meet  with  an  adventure  in  Ratcliffe  Highway 
than  in  the  Tiossacha  or  the  Pass  of  Glencoe. 
Mr.  Black  had  an  unfiur  advantage  over  the  ordi- 
nary tourist  who  recounts  lus  experiences,  when 
he  gave  to  the  world  his  charming  Adventure  in  a 
Phaeton,  inasmuch  as  he  called  fiction  to  his  aid, 
and  thus  invested  common  scenes  with  uncommon 
interest ;  Mr.  Seid  relies  rather  upon  the  realism 
of  his  narrative  and  the  excessive  beauty  of  the 
landscape  which  his  active  pencil  delineated.  He 
saw,  too,  a  good  deal  of  the  home  life  of  the 
Scottish  peasantry,  for  he  preferred  the  shelter  of 
a  cottage  to  that  of  an  hotel,  and  shared  in  the 
national  taste  for  oaten  cakes  and  kale.  Thus  the 
volume  which  he  has  produced  stands  upon  quite 
a  different  level  to  that  occupied  by  the  guide- 
book or  picturesque  annual,  and  possesses  claims 
to  more  than  the  popularity  of  a  season.  Messrs. 
Dalziel  have  reproduced  the  author's  sketches  with 
fidelity  and  shill ;  but  oecasionally  thor  rocks  re- 
mind one  too  muoh  of  indiaruUwr,  and  we  are 
fairly  puzzled  with  certain  featnreB  in  the  vignette 
on  page  101.  There  is  also  in  the  scene  on  the 
Garry  (opposite  page  66)  a  curious  blotch  on  the 
right-hand  side,  which  suggests  rather  a  defect  in 
the  wood  block  than  a  scar  on  the  rock,  which  we 
presume  it  was  meant  to  depict.  As  the  sketches 
are  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  number, 
these  trifling  blemishes  do  not  detract  from  the 
general  beau^  of  the  book, 

Noiet  bv  a  Field  Natwdist  in  the  Western 
Tropica,  By  HenryH.  Hi^fins,  H.A.,  President 
of  the  liverpool  Naturalists'  Field  Olub,  &c. 
(Uverpool:  Howell.)  Two  years  aso,  Mr. 
Higgins  was  lucky  enough  to  have  a  berth  offered 
him  in  the  steam  yacht  of  Mr.  Oholmondeley, 
who  desired  to  visit  the  AutilLea  and  Tropical 
America  in  the  interests  of  natural  history.  The 
voyage  of  the  Argo  will  not  compare  with  that  of 
the  Seaffle,  nor  have  we  in  Mr.  Iliggins  a  second 
Darwin.  Yet  the  notes  are  by  no  means  uninter- 
esting, and  the  writer  so  thoroughly  enjoyed  his 
trip  to  the  tropics,  that  we  are  insensimy  carried 
away  by  his  enthusiasm.  The  yacht  was  provided 
with  aguaria  in  which  were  deposited  the  contents 
of  the  skimming  net  and  dredge,  whenever  they 
could  be  used,  and  thus  the  naturalists  had  the 
chance  of  examining  at  leisure  whatever  specimens 
were  taken  from  the  sur&ce  or  depths.  Mr. 
Higgins  visited  Antigua,  Martimque,  and  Trinidad 
(the  beauties  of  which  have  been  so  lately  described 
by  the  glowing  pencil  of  Kiiu^sley),  aiid  after  a 
month's  tour  through  the  chief  towns  on  the 
neighbouring  mainland,  stayed  for  a  ^ort  time  in 
Jamaica.  We  can  understand  his  surprise  at  and 
admiration  for  the  lovely  ferns  (there  are  400 
species  in  the  island),  for  which  the  Blue 
Mountains  are  famous.  Their  abundance  con- 
soled him  for  the  scarcity  of  insects  and  absence 
of  tiie  beautiful  land  shdls  which  a»  usually  the 


naturalist^  diief  spoils  in  Jamaica.  The  trip  to 
Nassau  was  more  fertile  in  results,  and  the  account 
of  it  forms  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the 
book.  Mr.  Higgins  has  given  much  attention  to 
the  mosses  of  Dominica,  and  his  notes  will  be  use- 
ful to  the  student  of  lower  cryptogamic  plants. 

Notea  on  the  CI4«rcA«  of  Derbythire.  By  J. 
Charles  Cox,  F.R.H.a.  Vol.111.  The  Hundreds  of 
Appletree and Bepton  and  Greeley.  (Chesterfield: 
Edmunds;  London:  Benorose.)  Mr.  Cox's  valuable 
work  is  making  rapid  and  satis&otory  progrev 
towards  its  completion.  The  author  shows  no 
f^ure  of  interest  In  his  arduous  undertaking,  but 
in  each  successive  volume  adds  some  new  feature 
by  which  its  us^ulness  is  increased  and  its  like- 
ness to  a  parochial  history  made  even  doser  than 
before.  In  the  present  volnme  he  haa  inserted 
lists  of  the  ineiuttbents  and  their  patama  ftmn 
year  1207  (when  the  diocesan  Kffistras  commence) 
down  to  the  present  time.  These  lists  arej,  of 
course,  not  quite  perfect,  for  it  ia  almost  impoasiblfr 
to  ascertain  the  precise  succession  in  the  troublous 
times  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  on& 
"intruder"  often  made  speedy  room  for  another. 
The  churches  described  are,  with  few  exceptions, 
somewhat  deficient  in  architectural  interest,  aoA 
the  majority  of  them  have  suffered  more  or  less 
from  the  indiscriminate  zeal  of  the  restorer.  This 
is  bad  enough,  but  still  more  is  it  to  be  dei^red 
that  "  within  tiie  limited  area  of  the  Ilundreda  of 
Appletree,  and  of  Repton  and  Gresley,  upwards  of 
a  score  of  churches  and  chapels  have  compleftiT 
disappeared."  The  Priory  churches  of  BreadsslL 
Oalkis,  Gresley,  and  Repton  still  survive,  bat  aUof 
them  have  unwrgone  unhappy  tranBfixiiiation8,and 
in  the  case  of  Oalke  scarcely  a  single  ancient  festur» 
has  been  preserved.  Breadsall  nas  ^ued  better^, 
and  Mr.  Cox  gives  an  iuterestin^  account  of  & 
Pietit,  sculptured  in  alabaster,  which  has  recently 
been  found  beneath  the  flooring  of  the  church. 
Sudbury,  Etwall,  Dorebridge,  Longfcard,  and  Mel- 
boum  possess  churches  of  more  than  eommop 
merit ;  m  Stydd  are  some  considerable  remains  of 
the  Preceptory  of  Yeavely,  and  within  the  parish 
of  Mug^nton  (where  trsidition  says  untruly  that 
Bradahaw  and  Ireton  were  buried)  is  the  quaintly- 
named  "Halter-Devil  Chapel."  For  the  story 
connected  therewith,  as  well  as  for  a  vast  amount 
of  most  valuable  archaeolomcal  lore,  we  most  refer 
the  reader  to  Mr.  Oox'a  volumes,  which  deserve  a 
place  in  every  library. 

Flowen:  their  On'ffin,  Shape$,  Ptrfumet,  atut 
Colours.  Bj  J.  E.  Taylor,  Ph.D.,  F.LB.,  ¥.Q.B., 
&c.  (Hardwicke  and  Bogue.)  As  editor  of  Science- 
Oo»^  Dr,  Taylor  has  not  only  learnt  what  ate  the 
popuur  wants  in  respect  to  seientifie  knowledge, 
but  also  how  those  wants  may  be  best  eupplied. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  doubt  that  he  has  good  na.~ 
son  for  devoting  the  earlier  pages  of  this  intereat- 
ing  little  book  to  the  discussion  of  what  he  temw 
the  "Old  and  New  Phikwophy  of  Flowers,"  We 
can  see  no  difficulty  in  accepting  as  a  truth  that 
flowers  were  not  primarily  intended  for  the  mere 
delectation  of  mankind.  For  whatever  purpose 
they  were  created  and  exist,  the  fact  still  remains 
that  they  are  a  source  of  enjoyment  to  us,  and 
that  enjoyment  will  not  be  increased  by  ad<^ifinff- 
Dr.  McOosh's  orthodox  conclusions,  nor  b^lesaenea 
by  accepting  the  theory  of  evolution.  We  are  not 
quite  so  sure  that  we  agree  with  Dr.  Taylor  when 
he  asserts  that  "  Nature  has  everywhere  forbidden 
the  banns  of  intermarriage  1  Her  decree  is  rigidly 
carried  out  whenever  possible,  from  mosses  up  to 
men."  Tins  is  rather  a  sweej^g  sssertion,  at 
variance  with  the  e:q>erien<w  of  catUe-breadiBrBr 
and,  to  some  extent,  contntdietad  bj  the  heaMii- 
ness  and  vitality  of  the  Jewiah  raoe.  The  znley 
we  should  say,  is  not  applied  so  rigidly  in  th» 
SDiaaal  kingdom  as  it  is  in  the  vegetable.  But 
Dr.  Taylor  may  well  be  pardoned  for  the  use  of  a 
littie  rhetoric,  since  he  has  pvcn  us  a  charming- 
book  which  more  than  fulfils  the  promise  of  it» 
titie^page.  It  is  the  pleasantest  introduction  to 
the  edeoce  of  botany  which  has  ever  fidlan  in  our 


way. 
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Jtm/dmm't  Bractieal  Qiadt  to  North  Wales. 
(StanfoTd.)   The  Bpeci&l  merit  of  this  haodbook 
is  its  trufltworthineea.    Mr.  JeDkinson  has  TiBited 
evory  place  dascribed,  aad  txaTelled  by  every 
route  nggeeied,  and  has  throughout  viewed 
thii^  as  a    piactical  guide  "  should  view  them. 
His  directions  to  the  pedestrian  are  so  minute  and 
clear  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  go  wrong,  and 
bis  adriee  as  to  what  to  see  and  what  to  avoid  is 
always  worth  attention.   We  are  glad  to  notice 
thMtt  although  the  names  of  hotels  and  inna  are 
nMBtionadf  no  cqpuaon         their  merits  is  ez- 
pwcd,  sod  thns  all  aos{adoa  o(  "  fiiTonritism  " 
u  avoued.   In  VftSxe,  at  any  rate,  the  tourist  is 
lAtoEably  stoe  to  meet  with  comfort  and  ciTili^, 
wbem«r  be  may  wander.   The  only  improve- 
nwnta  in  Mr.  JaauDion's  guidebook  we  can  sug- 
geat  are  the  monnUng  of  Uie  admirable  map  upon 
eanvaa  or  some  durable  substance,  and  the  inser- 
tion of  a  few  district  maps  in  the  sections  which 
treat  of  Uandudno,  Bettws  y  Coed,  Snowdon,  and 

A  Compamhm  to  K&lamaf.  By  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
S.  O.  HaU.  (Hanma  Ward.^  The  veteran  au- 
thors of  tluB  pretty  little  book  are  true  to  their 
attachment  to  Irehind,  and  in  a  summer  like 
the  present  a  trip  to  EUlaroey  would  prove  very 
del^htfuL  Absurd  feais  of  "agrarian  outrages" 
4etw  Eng^famen  from  viaiting  a  lovely  country 
when  they  are  sure  to  meet  with  a  cordial  w^- 
come.  we  eball  he  glad  if  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall 
«an  induce  oar  countrymen  to  make  acquaintance 
with  the  Iriah  at  home,  and  satisfy  themselves 
that  dwr  ■!«  not  a  race  of  unreasonable  malcon- 
taits  or  blood  thirsty  Fenians.  The  "  Companion  " 
is  M  Toluble  and  euthnsiastio  as  one  oould 

Fi-om  ^ovTaemwiii.h  to  Bridgenorth  in  a  YeUow 
Cart.    (Provost)    We  suppose  Mr.  Black  is 
indinet^  aaiBwetaUe  for  this  inofinrive  addition 
to  tnnb  at  Yumm.  Hie  writer  has  no  strange 
adventures  to  recount,  but  nairatea  ^ply  and 
YmMIj  a  ennae  upon  wheds  from  Bournemouth, 
ibiougb  the  Kew  Forest,  Salisbury,  across  the 
Wiltduie  Downs,  to  Devizes,  and  thence  by  way 
of  Ualmetbnty,  Gloucester,  Tewkesbury,  and 
Bewdley  fo  the  picturest^ue  town  of  Bridgenorth. 
He  t(^iogzspbieal  details  are  sometimes  taken 
from  tut  not  very  recondite  work,  Lewis's  Dic- 
tionary, and  the  amount  of  research  undertaken 
by  the  author  may  be  estimated  from  the  foDow- 
ing  passage : — "  There  is  probably  an  interesting 
snd  authentic  account  of  Matmesbuiy  Abbey  in 
Lyson's  (nc)  Magna  Sritannia."    We  have  no 
doubt  that  the  journey  made  was  pleasant  to  the 
travellers,  but  the  only  point  about  it  which  seems 
worth  notice  is  that  it  was  made  in  the  early  part 
of  April — a  month  hitherto  deemed  unfit  for  such 
out-^oor  excursions. 

Sengaliana  (Calcutta :  Thacker,  Spink  and  Oo.) 
ia  a  book  of  size  and  pretension,  but  remarkable 
<»ily  as  illustrating  in  a  more  marked  d^pve  than 
usual  the  real  feelings  of  a  native  of  India  regard- 
iiw  the  subjects  of  which  he  writes.  The  first, 
and  by  &r  the  best,  part  of  the  book  consists  of 
sundry  little  anecdotes  descriptive  of  scenes  in  the 
caner  of  a  native  clerk.  These  are  told  with 
«ome  humour,  and  in  very  creditable  English.  We 
can  afitnd  to  be  amused  at  the  sarcasm  levelled 
Against  Earopean  and  East  Indian  functionaries 
1^  a  bother  official  who  has  had  exceptional 
OMortnintiai  of  obserration.  The  ram^dtf  of 
tae  teok,  comprisiag  some  250  pages,  is  of  a 
diffinent  character.  It  becnns  with  a  stcvy  of  the 
Indian  Mutiny,  is  followed  by  twen^-four  &ncy 
tales  frmn  the  early  history  of  India,  and  con- 
cludes with  a  misceUaneouB  section  on  such  sub- 
jects as  the  street  music  of  Calcutta,  and  a  vevj 
curious  prodnction,  if  we  recollect  that  it  is 
written  by  a  Hindoo,  on  the  sons  and  dfiughters 
of  Jupiter.  These  pages  are  devoid  of  literary 
merit,  and  in  many  cases  are  disfigured  by  coarse- 
nea  of  eninesion  and  indecency  in  uie  plot 
itnlL  U»  to  be  xvgietted  that  Baboo 


Cbunder  Butt,  who  belongs  to  a  &mily  dis- 
tinguished in  literature,  should  risk  any  reputation 
he  may  himself  possess  by  tiie  republication  of 
these  objectionable  and  inferior  pieces,  which  bad 
better  have  been  left  to  perish  in  the  obscure 
native  magazines  where  many  yean  ago  they  first 
appeared.   

yOTJBS  AND  NEWS, 

Mb.  Edwasd  Atouktub  Bond  has  been  appointed 
Prindpal  Libraiian  of  tiie  Briti^  Museiun.  BCr. 
Bond  IB  a  meritorious  officer  of  long  service.  He 
snceeeded  the  late  Sir  Frederic  Madden,  as  Keeper 
of  the  MS3.,  in  1866.  In  accordance  with  the 
usual  practice  in  making  such  appointments,  the 
three  trustees  with  whom  the  matter  chiefly  rests 
— the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Speaker,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury — submitted  two  names  to 
the  Queen,  from  which  she  selected  the  first.  We 
believe  that  the  second  was  that  of  Mr.  Bullen, 
Keeptt  of  the  Printed  Books. 

AiroTHXE  lengthy  Report,  the  seventh,  of  the 
Historical  Manuscripts  Commission  ia  almost 
ready  for  publication.  It  would,  in  fact,  have 
been  presented  to  Parliament  at  the  end  of  the 
last  senion,  had  not  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas 
DufTus  Hardy,  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  com- 
missioners, caused  a  delay.  As  Mr.  William 
Hardy,  however,  succeeded  bis  brother  on  the 
Commission  as  well  as  at  the  Becord  Office, 
but  slight  interruption  to  its  useful  labours 
has  been  experienced.  The  most  interesting  fea- 
tures in  this  new  Report  will,  we  believe,  consist 
of  a  oontinoatioQ  of  the  GalendRr  of  the  House  of 
Lords  Papers,  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Monro  and  Mr. 
M.  A.  Thorns,  from  1648  to  1666,  in  which  will 
be  found  mutdi  new  matter  of  biographical  and 
historical  value,  especially  connected  with  the 
trial  of  Charles  I. ;  a  further  Report,  by  Mr.  R.  B. 
Knowles,  on  Lord  Denbigh's  papers,  chiefly  of 
William  in.'s  time,  to  which  we  referred  some 
months  ago;  very  full  abstracts,  by  Mr.  A.  J. 
Horwood,  of  the  MSS.  of  Sir  Frederick  Graham, 
consisting  for  the  greater  part  of  the  official 
papers  of  Sir  IKchard  Graham  (Viscount  Preston) 
wnile  Envoy  Extraordinary  at  the  Court  of 
France,  1682-86,  and  while  Secretary  of  State  at 
the  end  of  the  year  1688,  and  of  the  MSS.  of  Sir 
Harry  Vemey,  chiefly  family  correspondence  be- 
tween  1640  and  1680  of  the  utmost  interest :  Mr. 
HOTwood's  other  Reports  include  noticea  of  the 
collections  of  Lord  Egmont,  liord  Ssckrile,  Mr. 
G.  H.  Fisoh,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Q.  Aloa  Lowndes. 
Besides  an  account  of  the  Recnda  of  Snnerset* 
shire,  Mr.  J.  Cordy  Jeaffineson  will  omtribnte  a 
full  Report  upon  the  vast  collection  of  manuscripts 
belonging  to  Mr.  W.  More  Molynenx,  of  Loeeley, 
near  Guildford ;  these  range  in  date  chiefly  be- 
tween the  reign  of  Hen^  VHI.  and  that  of 
James  1.  On  behalf  of  Scothind,  Mr.  William 
Fraser  will  send  noticea  of  portions  of  the  collec- 
tions of  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  the  Earl  of  Southesk, 
and  others ;  while  from  Ireland  we  shall  have  a 
further  instalment  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Gilbert's  Report 
on  the  unique  collection  of  the  Marquis  of 
Ormonde. 

Mr.  T.  Tisdaxl  WzLDKUwa,  of  Hull,  has  in 

{(reparation  a  volume  on  the  Misereres  of  BeveP- 
ey  Minster,  which  will  oontain  a  complete  series 
of  drawings  of  the  carvings  under  the  seats  in 
the  choir  of  the  Church  of  St.  John's.  The  plates 
will  be  accompanied  by  explanatory  and  historical 
notes. 

A  SEKira  of  eight  Historical  Sketches  of  the 
Reformation,  mainly  having  reference  to  the  reign 
of  King  Henry  VTII.,  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  F.  G.  Lee,  of  Lambeth,  will  no  published  in 
the  ensuing  season  in  a  single  volume,  1^  Messrs. 
Griffith  and  Farran.  In  writing  these  Dr.  Lee 
has  had  the  opportunity  of  consulting  several  un- 
published MSs.  in  private  hands,  as  well  as  the 
recentiy  arranged  Engli^  Public  Records. 

MssBB.  HuBBi  m>  BLiootx  win  usue  in 


September  the  following  new  works  of  fiction: — 
Mri.  Orty's  JReminiacence$,  by  Lady  ifflakn}  A 
Otfquerfd  Life,  by  Mrs.  Da^;  and  MiehMe  and 
Littte  Jack,  by  Frances  Martin. 

CTore,  by  Lizzie  AUdridgs,  and  The  DiOvrlmig 
JSkment,  by  Charlotte  M.  Yonge,  will  be  the  two 
next  novels  of  the  "  Bluebell "  series,  published  by 
Messrs.  Marcus  Ward  and  Co.  Gtow  will  be 
illustrated  by  Frank  Dadd,  and  Miss  Tongcns 
novel  by  Percy  Macquoid. 

Mr.  NoBOATB  has  in  the  press  a  translation  of 
the  Meditations  of  "Beo^  Descartes,  with  a  com- 
mentary and  memoir  of  the  author  by  Mr.  Richard 
Lowndes ;  also  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  Sn 
John  Lubbock's  JVeAwtonc  Titles, 

Mr.  Arthtjk  Abhold  has  contributed  to  tha 
September  number  of  the  Princricm  JRevitm  (New 
York)  an  article  on  "The  Cost  of  a  Landed 
Gentry." 

The  Fortnif^y  Smiem  will  contain  an  artieb 
by  Mr.  H.  J.  S.  Cotton  on  **  Moral  Prognss  im 

India." 

Ths  opening  article  in  tiie  Septembec  nnmbar 
of  Bta<ArDood  is  a  defence  of  the  National  Ohuroh 
of  Scodand  a^inst  the  agitation  now  being  zaiBed 
in  favour  of  disestaUishment 

Mb.  Gbossi  Howbll  contributes  an  article  to 
the  AmtOsf  Bwers,  entitied  "Onlj  a  Wwkman: 
a  Sketch." 

Thb  following  is  a  summary  of  the  contents  of 
the  September  number  of  the  Seato  .SsMormM:— 
By  IrArbob  de  Jubunville,  "Lea  Bardes  ea 
Irlande  et  dans  le  pays  deGallea;"  byL.Guibert, 
"Le  parti  giroiuhn  dans  le  dtfputement  de  U 
Haute:Viettn6;''  by  L.  de  Mas  Latrie,  "Da 
quelques  sngneMries  de  Terre-^nte  oubliete  dans 
les  PamHies  ttOtUre-mer  de  Du  Cange :  Seignenra 
de  St-Georges,  du  Bouquiau  et  du  Saor." 

Mbssbb.  Gehtith  and  Fabhah  will  publish 
the  following  stories  during  the  autumn  in  a  new 
uniform  series  of  five- shilling  volumes: — A 
Waytida  Posy  Gathered  for  OtrU,  by  .family 
Lablache,  illustrated  by  A.  H.  Collins  i  TSs  Ay 
^  Wonders,  a  Medley  of  Souse  and  JVowfliss,  li^ 
M.  Sullivan,  with  thirty  iUiutrations  br  Gc^kn 
Browne,  the  son  of  **  Phiz ; "  and  ffarty  Ms 
Wandarer:  <»■,  Conduct  is  Fate,  by  Fairleigk 
Owen,  with  twenly-eight  Ulustrations  from  tSte 
pencil  of  John  Proctor ;  also  The  Stcret  of  tkt 
Sands,  or  the  Water  LUy,  a  nautiosl  noral,  by 
Harry  OoUingwood. 

Ahoh«  the  latest  sensations  in  the  litenor 
world  of  Paris  is  the  .appearance  of  a  new  novol 
by  tlw  veteran  author  M.  Octave  Feuillet,  whooe 
Monsieur  de  Camors  caused  so  much  scandal 
when  first  published,  in  1  ^^07.  It  is  entitied  Ze 
Journal  d'une  Femme ;  and,  although  it  ori^nally 
^peared  in  the  pages  of  the  Memte  des  Deuj> 
Mondes,  the  little  volume  has  already  gone 
through  several  editions. 

Pbotbbsob  Belzvb  hsB  collected  mto  one  volume 
his  twelve  essays  on  Shaksperian  topics  which  he 
has  contributed  from  time  to  time  to  the  Graman 
Shakspere  Society's  Year~book.  He  has  written 
a  fresh  Introduction  to  the  book,  and  it  is  now  on 
sale.  His  next  year's  paper,  on  Senry  VllL,  the 
outcome  of  his  last  session's  lectures  on  the  ^y, 
will  attempt  to  prove,  as  agvnst  Mr.  Spedding, 
the  Cambndge  editors,  and  the  leading  members  of 
the  New  Shakspere  Society,  that  Shakspere  alone, 
and  not  Fletcher,  is^  responsible  for  the  many 
weaknesses  and  inconsistencies  in  this  play. 

Thb  Hunterian  Club,  Gloagow,  has  i  ust  presented 
to  its  members  its  second  iBsoe  for  its  fourth 
year's  subscription  1874-76,  No.  41,  Alexander 
Garden's  The^re  of  Scottish  Worthies  and  Jjife  of 
Bishop  Eiphin^on,  1619-26. 

The  English  tract  of  1560,  reprinting  by  Prot 
Paul  Meyer  for  the  old  French  Text  Society — 
"The  Debate  Betwene  the  Heraldes  of  Enghuide 
and  FmuDtie,  com^led  by  Johan  Coke,  elsf  b  of 
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the  kyngea  recogajsatmce,  or  vulfferly  called, 
Clarke  of  the  Statutes  of  the  staple  of  Weet- 
myiuter,  and  fynyahed  the  yere  of  our  Loxde, 
M.D.Ii." — will  amuse  its  leaders.  The  way  in 
which  the  worthy  Ooke  seonu  tiie  vretahed  and 
"  crafty  nacion  of  the  Hungary ena  nowe  callvng 
theymselTes  Frenchemen,"  depreciates  all  their 
poBeessions  and  acts,  ia  great  fun,  and  so  are  the 
French  Herald's  rejoinders.  On  the  point  of 
wluch  nation  has  the  prettiest  women  the 
Englishman  ronts  hia  opponent  with  bis  own 
nation's*  "owne  eomon  prorerfae: " 

"dni  Toolt  belle  dame  acqnere, 
Preigna  lisaige  d'AogletMre. 
"  That  is  to  say  in  englyahe :  he  tliat  well  desyre 
a  fayre  lady,  let  hym  take  the  Tysage  of 
Englande."  Having  thus  sat  on  the  miserable 
Hungarian,  Coke  condescendingly  adds:  "You 
bsTO  &yre  women  in  Fraunce,  howbeit  vtryfetoe," 

UjffiSBs.  LoBGHANS  are  about  to  publish  in  con- 
junction with  jBaron  Taachnitz  a  series  of  three 
Tolamea  of  selections  made  and  edited  by  Misa 
Amelia  B.  Edwards : — (a)  from  the  works  of  the 
Mrly  British  poets ;  (6)  from  those  of  the  modem 
Enffliah  and  American  poets ;  and  (e)  from  the 
-makB  ofllie  great  En^liui  prose-vritars.  With  the 
exception  of  dictionanes,  we  beHere,  this  is  the  first 
origmal  work  brought  out  in  the  Taochnits  sariee. 

Thb  primer  eindemic  has  Invaded  the  United 
States.  We  are  to  have  ahortlj  a  Primer  of 
American  Literature,  by  Mr.  Chas.  F.  Richardson. 

Ahohg  the  Qerman  tranalations  of  English 
books  at  present  issued,  or  forthcoming,  are : — Q-. 
Idacdonald's  David  Elginbrod\  Morley  On  Com~ 
promim;  Miss  Zimmem^  L&t  of  Zettinff,  and 
George  Eliot's  OJl^  Sre^fatt  Forty,  The 
Viear  ef  Wakefield  is  being  edited  in  tite  orifipnal, 
with  notes  for  the  nse  of  sdiools. 

In  the  new  edition  of  the  Dictionary  of  the 
French  Academy,  according  to  the  computation  of 
ft  French  contemporary,  BOO  words  nave  been 
enppreeeed  as  obsolete,  and  2,200  new  ones  intro- 
duced. The  new  edition  writes  pi^^  eoHige 
for  pi^,  si^,  college ;  eontmumce  for  eonson- 
nance ;  phtimj  rythme,  instead  of  phthisie,  riiythme. 
The  grave  accent  is  substituted  for  what  the 
printers  call  "diaeresis,"  in  poeme,  poete.  All 
the  Prefaces  of  previous  editions,  from  M.  Ville- 
main's  of  the  year  1835  to  M.  de  Sato's  of  last  year, 
are  reprinted. 

It  is  proposed  to  erect  a  statue  to  the  poet 
Seum&  at  Tejdits,  and  a  committee  has  been 
formed  for  this  purpose,  who  invito  snbacr^tions. 

A  CAEBFTL  and  exhaustive  catalogue  of  Swedish 

biblit^^phv  has  just  been  issued  at  Stockholm, 
under  the  dtle  Svensk  Sck-Katalog,  and  embraces 
all  pnblicationa  from  1866  to  1876,  dasafied 
accOTding  to  authors  and  subjeetSL 

Db.  Eohleb,  of  Chicago,  wboea  suggestive 
treatise  on  the  Song  of  Solomon  we  mentioned 
lately,  writes  to  communicate  a  new  explanation  uf 
the  name  of  the  month  of  Ethanim  (see  1  Kings, 
viiL,  2).  He  wishes  to  connect  it  with  the  Tower 
of  mbel,  on  the  ground  that  Tisri,  or  Ethanim,  is 
called  in  Accadian  "  month  of  the  holy  mound," 
alluding  to  the  Babylonian  story  of  the  mythical 
tower,  the  erection  of  which  was  undertaken  by 
the  rebellious  spirits  under  Etanna  (Mr.  Ssyce  s 
Babylonian  Literature,  pp.  82,  83).  Ethanim  in 
Hebrew  or  Phoenician  means  "  the  strong  ones ; " 
this  would  do  either  as  a  name  of  these  Titans  or 
of  the  strong  winds  of  the  autumnal  equinox  by 
which  they  weie  disturbed.  That  Etanna  has 
anything  to  do  with  it  would  be  too  fortunate  I 
The  eonnexicm  ctf  the  Hebrew  calendar  with  the 
Babyltmian  is  now  well  known  to  scholars.  Eh*. 
KoUer  hopes  to  throw  further  light  on  ito  history. 
He  holds  that  the  two  great  festivals,  the  P^eaUi 
and  the  Feast  of  Booths,  were  before  the  Exile 
celebrated,  not  on  the  16th,  but  on  the  let  of 
the  moDth,  hakhodeak,  which  originally  meant  on 
the  new  moon  of  either  spring  or  lall.  Similarly 
with  the  Feast  of  Pentecost. 


Im  Nieuen  Seich  has  a  good  article  by  Herr 
Rmchard  on  Piero  Martire  d'Anghiem,  the 
Milanese  historian,  who  sojourned  in  Spaan  from 
1487  to  1626,  and  who  has  contributed  so  much 
to  the  history  of  Spain  during  its  most  brilliant 
epoch.  Herr  Reichard  awards  high  prtuse  to 
Piero  Martire's  historical  inrigbt  and  clear  under- 
standing of  events,  and  points  out  that  he  was  the 
first  to  bring  into  prominence  the  opporition  in 
the  character  of  the  three  Romance  peoples  of 
Southern  Europe,  which  was  the  leadi]^  motive 
of  the  history  of  the  Renaissance  time. 

The  Pretmieehe  Jahrhiicher  for  August  has  an 
elaborate  criticism  by  Herr  Riimelin  on  Ludwi^ 
Uhland  as  a  dnunatist.  The  criticism  is  directed 
to  a  discovery  of  the  motive  of  the  separate  pla^s, 
and  to  show  the  reasons  of  his  lasting  popularity 
in  Germany. 

Iir  the  Siviata  Europea  for  August  16  Signor 
Hugues  b^^s  a  survey  of  the  sources  of  our 
information  about  the  third  voyage  of  Amer^o 
Vespucci,  in  1601;  the  first  which  was  undertaken 
in  the  service  of  Portugal.  The  article,  which  is 
full  of  erudition,  aims  at  making  clear  the  amount 
of  knowledge  about  South  America  which  existed 
before  this  voyage,  and  the  results  of  the  voyage 
itself. 

Thb  Annual  Report  of  the  Boston  (U.  S.) 
Public  Library,  now  the  largest  in  the  New  World, 
shows  a  total  stock  of 345,734  volumes — an  increase 
of  38,724  in  the  year.  The  issues  during  the  same 
period  have  been  1,183,001— a  gain  of  43,410 
volumes.  The  maiatenance  of  the  library  and  its 
eight  bnnches  costs  some  26,000/.,  and  engages  the 
services  of  ISO  officers  and  servants.  The 
examining  committee  recommend  application  to 
the  State  Legislature  for  an  extensive  ute  on 
which  an  entirely  new  central  libraiy  might  be 
erected,  the  size,  mtemal  arrangonents,  and  situa- 
tion of  the  present  building  leaving  much  to  be 
desired.  The  poet  of  supNintendent,  the  duties 
of  whieh  have  been  temporarily  filled  since 
October  last  by  one  of  the  trustees,  Dr.  S.  A. 
Green,  is  stilt  vacant  The  Report  strikingly 
illustrates  the  fallacy  of  the  popular  American 
theory,  accepted  by  many  English  librarians,  that 
fiction  should  be  supplied  to  an  almost  unliioited 
extent,  in  order  to  attract  readers  who  will  one 
day  advance  to  higher  things.  The  examining 
committee  congratulate  themselves  that  "calls 
for  works  of  fiction,  especially  those  of  a  light 
and  ephemnal  ehazacter,  are  not  so  numerous  as 
they  have  been  "—the  diminution  being  less  than 
one  per  cent,  on  any  previous  year  I  They  add  that 
"  the  people,  with  the  exception  cf  a  few  young 
persons,  are  b«rinning  to  demand  worln  designM 
to  instruct  ana  improve  rather  ttum  only  to  amuse 
them."  Yet  it  appears  from  the  Report  of  the 
trustees  that  no  less  than  76  per  cent,  of  the  books 
dreulated  from  eight  libraries — in  otber  words,  no 
less  than  676,237  volumes— consisted  of  "  fiction 
and  juveniles."  The  few  young  persons  get 
through  a  good  many  volumes  apiece, 

Last  week  Messrs.  Sotheby,  Wilkinson  and 
Hodge  were  occupied  in  selling  the  libraries  of  the 
Rev.  Henrv  Downing,  of  Old  Swinford,  Mr.  John 
George,  o^  Southgate,  and  others.  Among  the 
chief  lots  disposed  of  were :  — Fox's  Aete  and  Mmu- 
tnente  of  the  Church  (1680),  21.  2e. ;  Appian's 
AuTtcicnt  Hiatorie  and  exquteite  Chronicle  of  the 
Jtomanea  Warrea  (1678),  1/.  16*. ;  R.  FsbyMi's 
Chronicle  (London:  J.  KynjpWn,  1550),  4/.  10*. ; 
The  whole  Workea  of  Tyndall,  Frith,  and  Dr. 
Bamea  (J.  Daye,  1673),  2L  10». ;  Blome's  The 
Gentleman'$Jtecraatum(}79a),2l.7».i  Thackeray's 
Eatay  on  Cruikthonk,  176  plates,  &c.  (1840), 
St.;  seveDty- seven  etchings  by  Oruikshank, 
8L  12s.  Qd. ;  Turner's  lUuatrationaof  liogertt  Italy, 
6/.;  Turner's  lUuttratume  of  Byron,  QL  6a. ;  Chip- 
pendales Gentleman^s  and  Qtbtn^  Maker'a  Direotor, 
first  edition  (1763),  121.  15a. ;  ditto,  third  edition 
(1762),  151.  2a.  6d. ;  Oauvet's  Jtecueil  d"  Omemena 
A  Fuaaye  det  Jetmea  Artittee  (Paris,  1777), 
37/.  10*.  Arundel  Society's  PuUications,  4L  A$. ; 


J.  B.  Waring's  Art  Treaeurea,  SL  17a.  6d. ;  Staun- 
ton's Facsimile  of  the  first  foUo  of  Shakspen 
(1866),  SI.  6a. ;  Roberte'  Viewa  in  the  Hdf  Lama, 
23/.  lOc ;   Siertmymi   Opera   Otmnia  (Vmio^ 
1766),  U.  16f.-,  Origema  Opera  Omnia  (Parisy 
1733-60),  81. 10$. ;  Auguatim  Opera  (Paris,  ie7&- 
1700),  71.  17a.  ed. ;  J.  Acosto's  The  yaturaU  md 
Morali  Hiatorie  of  the  Eatt  and  We$t  Indeee 
(1604),  21.  lis. ;  Cervantes'  TraviAeeome  and  Sard 
Adventuree  in  Love,  translated  (1662),  fianneriy 
in  Garrick's  library,  4/.  Ss.;  FnUet's  Worthier 
(1662),  2/.  2s. ;  OulUver'a  TVoMfa,  2  T(ds.,  fint 
edition  (1726),  21. 4$. ;  Bewick's  JIutory  of  JMttf 
Bifda,  first  emtion,  6/.  6s. :  BobinHm's  StaCory  ef 
Saehuy,  21  7a. ;  TarreU's  Bietory  of  BntiA 
Birde,  SL  lOv.}  GenOeman'a  Magamne  (1731  to 
1873),  11/.  6s.;  Scrope's  Art  ^  Deer  SttdJam^ 
(1830),  S/.  8s.;  Walton  and  (Totton,  OonnUie 
Angler.    Sir    H.  Nioolas's    action  (1636>,. 
14/.  10s.;  Notee  and  Querita  (1866  to  1876),. 
6/.  6«. ;  luiding's  ^muils  of  the  Coimage,  4/.  Of .  f 
Stow's  Survey,  enlarged  by  Strype,  2  vols.  (175^ 
66),  71. 10s. ;  Olutterbuck^s  Sertfordiiure,  S  toIs.^ 
16/.  6s. ;    Theamro  de  variaa  Fottm  (Madrid^ 
1687),  6/. ;  Bomancero  General  (Madrid,  1004),. 
61.  69. ;  Silva  Segunda  Comedia  de  Cdeetina,  black 
letter  (Medina  del  Campo,  1634),  60/.;  Die 
XXIIIIAlden  ofdieguiden  Troyn(l4S2),dL6e. ;. 
Tomich  (Afoeaen  P«r«)  Sistoriaa  0  Oonqueetaa  def» 
Jlsyi  de  Arago  a  de  Iwi  Anieoeaam^  lot  Omtss  d» 
Barcelona  (Baroslona,  1634),  12/.  6s. ;  Eaoobar 
(L.  de),  Laa  quairoeientae  Beapueitaa  a  otrat  taniar 
Preguntaa  mid  Senwr  Don  Fadriqne  Enrique^ 
Almirante  de  Caatilla  y  otrat  Peraonae  emlnartm  a 
preguntar  al  AtUor  eon  lot  dent  Gloeaa,  3  vols. 
(ValUdoUd,  1660-62),  26/.  10s.   A  Manuscript 
on  vellum  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Horae  Beatar- 
Mariae  Virginia  teevmdum  Uaum  RoTuanum,  cum 
Calendario  ("  pour  Marie  Barbier,  1688"},  17/. 

Wb  have  received : — ^Bentham's  Britiah  Flora, 
fourth  edition  (L.  Reeve  and  Co.) ;  Qypnu :  Post 
and  R-eaent  (A.  H.  Moxon) ;  The  Sixtfr  Report  ^ 
the  Leiceater  Tovm  Muaeum  Committee  (he^smterz 
W.  Willson) ;  Charity  Voting  and  it$  B^orm, 
J.  S.  Hodgson  (Triihner)  ;  Annual  Repmi  ^  the 
West  London  Scientific  Aaaociation  and  FSeld  CVufr 
(St.  John's  College,  Pemhrid^  Square) ;  FbrgoUen 
Booka  Worth  Bemembering  ^ckeniie)  •,  Natiartrnt 
Water  Supply,  by  Samuel  0.  Homer^am  (Sodety 
of  Arts) ;  Seaaional  Proceedinga  of  the  Sodaf  Seience 
Aaaodatimfor  1377-78  (Adam  Street,  Adalplu). 


OBiruABT. 

Thbbs  died  on  August  22,  near  Cromtt,  Mks. 
Mortimer,  at  the  age  of  seven^-ux.  The  name- 
of  this  lady  is  scarcely  known  in  the  world  of 
literature,  yet  her  woru  have  had  periiaps  a  largar 
drculation  than  those  of  any  other  modern  writer. 
Her  books  were  all  published  anonymously  a» 
"  by  the  author  of '  The  Peep  of  Day.' "  Besides  tha 
ten  volumes  of  "  The  Peep  of  Day  Seriee,"  whicb 
are  all  concerned  with  elementaiy  religious  teach- 
ing, she  also  wrote  a  connderable  number  of 
secular  books  for  nursery  instruction,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  Beading  without  Teara,  in  two 
parts;  Near  Home;  and  Far  Off,  in  two  parts. 
In  evidence  of  the  popularity  of  these  books,  it 
may  be  steted  that  of  the  original  Peep  of  Day 
more  than  600,000  copies  have  been  issued,  and 
of  Reading  without  Teara,  80,000.  It  is  hardly 
too  much  to  say  tiiat  the  majority  of  the  present 
generation  have  received  thnr  nxit  tinetue  of 
teaming  from  Mrs.  Mortimer,  whoaa  nmple  stylfr 
and  genial  manner  have  made  her  the  deserved 
favourite  of  mothers  and  govemeaSBS. 

Obbhst  Friedbich  Wzehblx  Ruhtow  of 
Bauma,  who  shot  himself  with  a  revohw  in  liia 
house  in  Aussendht,  on  August  14,  had  earned  a 
conuderable  p<^ulaiity  as  a  military  writer.  He 
was  bom  in  1821  in  ^andenburg,  entered  the 
Prussian  military  service  in  1838,  and  in  1S40 
was  appointed  lieutenant  in  the  Ingenieur-Korpe. 
In  1848  he  wrote  hia  punjddet  Der  dvatacha 
MiUt&rataat  vor  und^wShrend  der  BevoUtion,  cn 
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aocotmt  of  vhidi  he  was  ureeted  and  bronght 
before  m  coart4nartia].   He  escaped  ioto  Switzer- 
land,  and  irtUed  in  Ziirich.   Here  he  at  first  oo- 
CQ^ed  luiDfldf  azcIumTefy  -with  milituy-litemrj 
wnting;  he  aftanrarda  delivered  le^uzes  on 
milits^  adenea  at  the  tTnivsru^,  and  in  1866 
wu  qmiriiitad  imteiictfnr  imd  maj<R>  la  the  Federal 
Oensral  Staff.   In  1860  he  joined  Garitnldi  as 
iBigar  mi  chief  of  the  Qenentl  Staff,  and  took  part 
in  the  campaigns  of  Sicilj  and  Naples ;  he  com- 
manded a  oiTision,  and  gained  Tictories  otu  the 
Ntopolitan  troops  at  Oapaa,  Yoltuma,  and  else- 
wluffe.   For  the  last  few  years  he  has  fi^^nred 
among  the  standing  officers  at  the  dispontion  of 
tlie  Swiss  Bondesrath.  The  following  are  among 
the  'beet  known  of  hU  numerous  works: — Ge»- 
iMchte  fUa  gneeJuadten  Sriegsvouen       which  he 
had  the  co-^iemtion  of  K&chly)  ;  J)ar  Krieg  von 
1806 ;  JDer  Krieg  ^enRutakmd;  Der  itali&nuche 
JEru^lSfiB;  Z)o- .SrMy  son  1866 ;  Der  Eritg  urn 
die  JtAeiagmue  1870-71;  Du  FMherrnhrngt; 
OemHe/Ug  der  It^mierie ;       ^  The  last  aerial 
^ftf<m  of  his  Geaehichte  da  ruaeuA^-Urkit^ien 
2rnyaf  iq^waied  on  the  day  of  his  death. 

Thxss  died  at  New  Tork  on  August  IS  Ur, 
Evert  Angnstiia  Dayckinek— a  name  well  known 
to  American  men  of  letters.  He  waa  bora  in 
1816,  his  Aither  beio^  a  bookseller  and  puUishor 
in  ^ew  Tork.  His  principal  work  was  The 
Ofdopaedia  of  Amencan  Zateratwe  (1866),  con- 
tKuun^  anti(»l  notices  of  American  authors  from 
the  eorlieet  timee,  and  extracts  from  their  writing 
In  Jd65  he  added  a  supplement  to  this  work. 
Most  of  lua  other  pnbliBhea  books  have  reference 
to  his  fiTourite  saDject  of  early  American  history. 
For  several  Tears  Ur.  Dayckinck  was  joint  editor 
with  Iiis  brother  of  the  New  Yoxk  lAierctry 
TFbridf  and  he  was  a  TolominooB  contribator  to 
periodical  literature. 

The  death  is  annoanced  at  Oarlsbad,  on 
Augaat  19,  of  Michel  Horratfa,  an  Hungarian 

?itriot  and  historian.  He  was  bom  at  Csentea,  in 
BCe,  and  appointed  Profeesor  of  Hungamn 
Litezatiixe«tV]enDainl841.  He  took  part  m  the 
inaorroclaoii    1848-48^  and  far  a  tbort  time  acted 
as  Minuter  of  Edncanon  in  the  revolntionary 
Gorenunent  of  his  ftieod,  Eossnth.   In  1867  the 
reetontion  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary  allowed 
him  to  return  to  his  coqd^,  and  until  his  death 
2ie  occupied  the  seat  in  the  HuDgarian  Parliament 
fonneriy  filled  by  Deak.   Among  his  many  works 
on  the  history  of  his  native  land  may  be  mentioned 
A'Jt[agjfar(^  Tortenete,  or'  History  of  Hungary, 
four  vole.  (Papa,  1812-46) ;  German  tianslaUon 
(lS52-63^;  and  MonumerUa  Smgariae  Siitoriea 
font  Tda.  (Festh,  1867). 


HOm  or  TRATXL. 


Db.  Kibk,  Her  Majesty's  Cktnsul-Geueral  at 
Zanxibar,  has  been  continuing  his  invest^tions 
into  the  distribution  of  the  Tsetse-fly  in  Eastern 
Africa.  He  finds  that  all  along  the  road  from 
the  eoaat  to  Central  Ugogo,  tl^  present  limit 
of  exploraUon,  there  are  wide  districts  in- 
fested hj  it ;  but  there  is,  however,  some 
reason  to  hope  that  they  are  isolated  and  may  be 
avoided  when  their  exact  limits  are  dearly  known 
and  defined.  Dr.  IQrk  reports  that  the  rule 
trverywhere  holds  good  that  where  the  fiy  is 
fouzul  lazj^  game  are  numerous;  but  he  is  of 
opinion — m  opposition  to  some  persons— that  it 
OT  no  means  foljowa  the  ^ame  in  their  migrations, 
thongh  it  undoubtedly  disappears  when  they  are 
kiUed  off.  A  curious  circumstance  in  this  con- 
nexion is  that  the  natives  appear  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  precise  limits  of  the  fly 
ntcion,  and  are  thus  able  to  keep  their  cattle  in 
ittetj  quite  close  to  it.  No  preventive  or  antidote 
bu  yet  proved  sttooeaaful,  and  if  ordinary  beasts 
of  bo^ea  are  to  be  used  to  supersede  the  trouble- 
aoM  p^'^h  ^  O"^!  "ccording  to  Dr.  Kirk, 
viD  M  to  ebooae  raw  a  une  of  road  as  wiU  en- 
tii^  avoid  tbe  infested  mgioos,  or  else  to  eron 
thsn  IB  ft  nuzow  part  in  the  night  time. 


A  SUCCXB8F0I.  experiment  has  lately  been  tried 
in  the  equatorial  provincM  of  Fg^t,  which  may 
not  improbably  ere  long  revolutionise  the  mode  of 
tranut  in  Eutem  Anica,  and  nlva  a  pioUem 
which  has  hitherto  puzzled  traveUera.  About  a 
year  ago.  At  OoL  Ghudon'i  request,  a  few  trained 
elephants  were  sent  to  Khartum,  where  they 
arrived  in  due  course,  having  marched  along  the 
banks  of  the  Nile.  A  report  nas  been  received  in 
Oairo  from  Ool.  Gordon  stating  that  he  had  des- 
patched them,  bj  way  of  Fachoda  and  Bohr,  to 
the  military  station  of  Lardo,  about  eleven  degrees 
south  of  Khartum,  and  six  miles  north  of  Gondo- 
koro,  and  that  they  had  accomplished  this  distance 
in  eighty-four  daja,  A  not  unimportant  ad- 
vantage to  be  derived  from  the  employment  of 
elephants  in  this  manner  was  demonstrated  by  the 
&ct  that  the  n^froes  along  the  line  of  march  were 
frightened  by  them,  and  made  no  attempt  to 
attack  the  party.  The  elephants  have  gradually 
learned  to  live  on  leaves  and  grass,  as  the  wild 
elephants  do,  and  keep  in  first-rate  oonditi<m 
without  the  different  kinds  of  SooA  to  which  they 
had  previouRly  been  accustomed.  Ool.  Gt^on 
consequently  advises  travellers  going  into  the  in- 
terior of  Africa  from  Zanzibar  to  use  elephants, 
and  thus  avoid  the  necessity  for  a  host  of  porters, 
who  are  ft  nerer^ding  source  of  delay  and 
aimoyance. 

Mb.  Sahstord  FlhuitOj  G.]£.G.,  Eagineer- 
in-Ohief  of  the  Oanadian  I^uafio  Rdlway,  has  just 
issued  at  Ottavra  his  General  Keport  on  the  opera- 
tions which  have  been  carried  on  during  the  past 
year  to  determine  the  direction  of  the  line,  and  to 
settle  what  harbour  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  best 
adapted  for  its  terminal  point  The  Report 
is  accompanied  by  interesting  maps  and  ap- 
pendices, m  some  of  which  accounts  are  given  of 
explorations  in  littl&>known  regions  on  the  western 
side  of  the  continent.  By  a  tabular,  statement  at 
the  end  of  the  volume  it  appears  that  no  less  than 
38  lives  have  been  lost,  coieflj  by  drowning,  in 
connexion  with  the  survey  operations  between  the 
years  1671  and  1878. 

Wb  learn  from  Lee  AGeeione  Oat^liquee  that 
a  letter,  dated  June  2,  has  been  received  in  Paris 
from  Mgr.  Pinchon,  the  Vicar-ApostoUc  of  West- 
em  Szechuen,  reporting  a  sad  state  of  afiairs  in 
that  part  of  Ohina.  In  half  his  vicariate  the 
fitmine  is  terribly  severe,  and  in  the  other  half 
there  is  great  scarcity.  Bice-grovring  is  hardly 
poBuble  anywhere,  fbr  there  is  no  rain,  and  drought 
is  destroying  all  the  harvest  In  conjunction  with 
the  famine,  the  plague,  which  the  Chinese  call 
han-ki,  is  committing  great  ravages,  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  fiunily  in  OhSngtu,  the  provincial  capi- 
tal, which  has  not  aoffend  mm  it 

Mr.  Stuttobd  has  just  published  a  map  of 
China  which  he  has  prepared  for  the  Oluna  Inland 
Mission,  showinf^  the  routes  followed  by  their 
missionaries  in  their  journeys  through  fourteen  of 
the  provinces  of  the  empire.  The  spelling  of  the 
Chinese  names  is  a  great  improvement  upon  that 
usually  adopted  in  maps  of  the  country,  but  still 
leaves  something  to  be  denred.  Either  the  com- 
piler of  the  map  or  the  mianonaries  have  made 
an  astounding  discovery,  which,  if  true,  would, 
we  imagine,  tend  to  improve  tiie  position  of  afiitirs 
in  the  tea  and  silk  markets.  They  tell  us  that 
the  various  towns  opened  to  forei^  trade  by  the 
diflerent  treaties,  which  are  distinguished  by  a 
particular  mark,  are  "  free  ports,"  implying  thereby 
that  no  customs'  dues  are  collected  there.  It 
would  hardly,  however,  we  fear,  be  safe  to  trust 
to  this  statement.  So  fares  we  are  aware,  indeed, 
Hongkong  and  Macao  are  the  only  two  places 
thus  marked  which  are  really  free  ports,  and  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add  that,  politically  speaking, 
neither  of  them  is  in  Ohina.  This  nogular  mis- 
take naturally  makes  one  doubtful  as  to  how  fiir 
accuracy  may  have  sacrificed  to  attractivpoess  in 
other  respects. 

EviDBRTLT  Austnlian  journalists  do  not  intend 
to  be  outdone,  as  &r  w  enterprise  goes,  by  their 


colleagues  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  for  an  ex- 
pedition has  just  been  o^nieed  by  the  proprietors 
of  the  Queendanda-f  with  the  aid  of  the  Soutlk 
Auitzalian  press,  to  make  a  nmniiig  survey  of  th» 
Hne  of  the  proposed  tnmsocntiiientu  nulmr  from 
Hackwall,  Queenahmd,  to  Foxt  Darwin.  The  ex- 
pedition was  to  leave  Kackwall  on  July  12,  and 
was  expected  to  reach  Port  Darwin  in  about  five- 
months  ;  it  is  confidently  hoped  that  it  will  be 
socoesafiil,  and  prove  the  ^acticalnlily  of  the 
gested  line. 

Wb  hear  that  om  of  the  first  taski  to  be  under^ 
taken  Sir  G.  S.  Naies'  ezpe^tion  will  be  to 
make  careful  surveys  of  some  of  the  passes  in  tiifr 
Strait  of  Magellan,  a  work  which  ouffht  to  have 
been  long  ago  performed  by  the  Olulian  OoTenir- 
ment 

Teb  "Sektion  Rhaetia"  of  the  Swiss  Alpen- 
Klnb  has  caused  two  new  club-huts  to  be  erected 
vrithio  its  district,  one  at  Mortal  in  the  Sosc^fthal^ 
and  the  other  at  the  back  of  the  Morteratscn 
Glacier.  Both  the  huts  are  strongly  built  and 
roomy,  and  special  care  has  been  expended  upoa 
the  roofing,  which  has  been  rendered  completely 
air-tight.  Both  huts  are  constructed  with  solid 
mortared  walls;  each  has  two  windows  witlk 
good  shatters,  a  roomy  Lager-statte  or  "Pritsche,'' 
a  large  table,  and  shelves.  It  was  no  trifle  to 
carry  mortar,  the  woodwork,  and  the  other  build- 
ing materials  ft  journey  of  two  to  three  hours- 
across  gladers,  moraines,  and  rolling  stones,  Thi» 
difficult  piece  of  transport  was  effected  1^ 
Italian  workmen  from  the  nughbouring  Malenker- 
thal. 

The  Remiede  fi^oipnqiAiBfiv  August  opens  vritb 
a  paper  by  M.  Dottain,  entitled  "La  Tutqnie- 
d'Eorope  d'aprte  le  trutfi  de  Berlin,"  two-third» 
of  which  are  devoted  to  the  Ottoman  Empire  of 
the  past  The  paper  is  illustrated  by  three 
well-executed  maps — the  first  showing  the  exteiA 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire  after  the  pteoe  of  Vasvar 
(1664);  the  second  Turltey  in  Europe  and  the- 
Danubian  Principalities  as  defined  by  the  San 
Stefano  Treaty ;  and  the  third  the  boundariee 
assigned  to  them  by  that  of  Berlin.  M.  Cortanv- 
berts  "Mouvenjent  G^ographique"  would  b&- 
better  if  news  were  brought  up  to  a  later  date. 
Speaking  of  the  Belgian  African  Expedition,  for 
instance,  it  is  hardlv  fair  for  him  to  tell  us  ia 
August  that  M.  Oamoior  waa  at  Sadaani,  wad  waa- 
only  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  Lieutenant  tVautier 
and  M.  Dntrieux  to  start  for  the  interior.  Under 
the  heading  "  CorroBpondances^'*  the  various  infor- 
mation ia  jumbled  together  in  an  odd  foshion. 
The  English  correspondent  leads  off  with  a  looir 
letter,  Irat  it  is  left  to  his  German  colleague  to  tela 
us  that  "  le  Oapitaine  Nares  ^paxe  un  seeoncl 
voyage  ws  le  Pole  sud." 

Tns  new  number  of  Guide  Cora's  Ootmoe  i» 

chiefiy  occupied  vrith  an  account  of  Eug.  Parent's- 
Arctic  explorations  in  1872-8,  and  lett^  relating- 
to  the  Italian  Expedition  to  Equatorial  Africa, 
beginning  with  one  from  Captain  Martini,  dated 
as  far  back  as  July  of  last  year.  The  "  Lettera- 
tura  Geografica  Trimestrale  "  is  a  very  useful  and 
and  carefully-compiled  record,  and  we  should  be- 

? lad  to  see  one  equally  complete  in  this  country, 
he  number  also  contains  a  ma^  of  part  of  the- 
Wady  Igharghar,  showing  M.  Lugeaus  route  in 
the  Northern  Sahara  in  1876. 

Tha  BoUetiim  of  the  Italian  Alpine  Club  (No.  Sd> 
contains  the  account  of  an  attempt  recently  made 
by  Signor  G.  de  Filippi  and  Lord  Wentworth  to- 
get  to  the  top  of  the  Dent  du  G^ant  by  means  of 
rockets.  The  Alpine  Journal,  from  which  we- 
take  this  piece  of  news,  remarks  with  satisfacti<» 
that  the  peak  still  remains  unconquered,  and 
doubts  the  conformity  of  the  procMdin^  with 
''mountaineering  monls."  The  Aipme  Jounud 
also  quotes,  from  the  VerhaiuSMsagm  der  OeeM- 
so&a^  fir  Srdkunde  xu  Serim  (No.  3),a  descrip- 
tion of  the  fbnrth  known  ascent  of  Ootopoxi^ 
made  by  Heit  von  Thahnaim  lut  Jannary. 
According  to  his  obeemtlQnB,  the  height  of  tb» 
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mountain  is  6,016  mttnB  (alwnt  19,700  feet). 
Five  peontu,  TetenuB  in  monntain  aseeota,  accom- 
panied  the  traveller ;  and  it  is  ioteieatiDg  to  learn 
that  none  of  the  partj  aaffered  firom  the  rarefac- 
tion of  the  atmo^here  at  such  a  hiffh  elevation, 
or  even  from  fatigne.  The  two  aneroids  Heir  von 
Tbeihnann  took  with  him  worked  well  up  to 
-S,000  metres ;  hat  above  that  height  th^  ooth 
fiuled,  owiiw,  appaimtlr,  to  the  imperfeBt  elutieity 
of  the  metal  ease. 

Ik  correction  of  a  note  which  appeared  in  our 
■last  Dumber,  Bdx.  Stanford  seada  hia  "Map  to 
Illustiate  the  Treaty  of  Berlin."  In  this  map, 
cri^ally  published  on  Julv  16,  the  island  of 
Oerigo  is  rightly  coloured  as  beloiufing  to  Oreece. 
For  the  reet,  the  m^  ia  a  vei;  euai  iUostration 
•of  reoent  diplomatie  fiicts. 


HAflAznnB  Aim  BEVunra, 

A  HEW  American  candidate  for  tiie  position  of 
«n  International  Beview  has  latelv  appeared 
under  the  title  of  The  Princeton — for,  though 
nominally  in  its  fifty-fourth  year,  it  is  only  since 
last  January  that  it  has  been  reoi^nised.  The 
list  of  contnhutora  is  certainly  varied,  including 
American,  British,  French,  Dutch,  and  German 
names.  The  theological  element  is  both  strong 
and  orthodox^  nor  could  we  for  a  moment  complain 
of  this.  We  regret,  however,  for  the  sake  of  some 
Tsadeis,  that  the  theok^  should  be  in  style  so 
rhetorical,  and  in  statement  sometimes  so  inexact. 
In  the  July  number,  which  has  reached  us  from 
the  publishers,  the  leading  article  on  "  Exploration 
«s  Verifying  Bevelation,"  by  Prof.  Porter,  of 
Belfiut,  and  that  on  "  The  Son  of  Man,"  by  Prof. 
OoBterzee,  Utrecht,  are  conspicuoos  in  the  one  or 
the  other  of  these  respects.  Prof.  Porter's  uncritical 
and  unreliable  statements  stamp  him  as  a  novice 
in  Biblical  archaeology  and  a  partisan.  7%e 
JViMcrfon  also  g^vee  us  the  first  detailed  review 
■of  Dr,  Kuenen's  JVonAccy  tn  Israel,  from  the  pen 
of  the  accomplished  Hebraist,  Prof.  Green,  of  the 
Princeton  Seminary.  It  is  far  superior  to  the  very 
meof^  article  on  Pentateuch  criticism  furnished 
"by  him  to  a  fbnner  number,  though  not  ftee  from 
that  I  controversial  s[»rit  which  seems  to  be  a 
•chancteristic  of  Anrarican  theology.  Prof  "H&r- 
lutek,  of  Lmprig,  who  has  won  his  spurs  in  tiie 
field  o!  eenlj  Ohuieh-history,  has  an  historical 
essay  of  permanent  value  on  "  Ohristianity  and 
■Christians  at  the  Court  of  the  Roman  Emperors 
before  the  Time  of  Oonstantine ; "  «  The  Hatorial- 
istic  Kevival "  is  treated  by  Prof.  Beale ; "  "  Kant 
and  his  Fortunes  in  England  "  by  Prof.  Mahaify. 
English  readers  will  know  what  to  expect  of  these 
old  acquaintances.  Dogmatics  are  represented  by 
the  American  Prof.  Dabney ;  "  Pastoral  Theology  " 
by  the  Scottish  Prof.  BWkie.  The  eminent  name 
of  Dr.  Wharton  will  attract  readers  to  a  suggestive 
article  on  "  Kecent  Changes  in  Jurisprudence  and 
Apologetics-,"  and,  both  for  the  name  of  the 
author  and  for  the  appositeness  of  his  remarks. 
Prof,  Gildersleeve's  well-written  paper  on  "  Olaa- 
ues  and  OoU^  "  will  surely  be  appreciated  hy 
English  college  tutors  and  professors.  The  print- 
ii^  is  super -excellent,  and  the  price  very 
moderate  (36  cents  for  a  number  of  338  pages). 

A  RzitAEKABLB  paper  in  the  Jewish  Monats- 
tchrtft  for  Ai^rust  deserves  the  attention  of 
students  of  Biblical  geography.  The  object  of  the 
author  (Dr.  Graeti)  is  to  determine  the  site  of 
Horeb  or  Sinai^d  if  in  some  of  his  details  he  re- 
minds us  of  Dr.  Bdie  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Schleiden  and  Brugseh  on  the  other,  the  chief 
result  seems  to  us  entirely  new  and  very  possibly 
true.  Hisammientiapa^y  ffiUical,purtlytopo- 
«^mhic■L  He  obeervee  that  Dent  xxrin.,  2, 
Jn^^  T.,  4,  B,  and  Habak.  iii.,  3,  distinctly  pomt 
to  Seir  or  Edom  rather  than  "  the  peninsula  of 
^nai  "  as  the  scene  of  revelation ;  also  that  the 
•very  first  station  of  the  Israelites  after  leaving 
-Monnt  Sinai  wis  the  wilderaess  of  Pamn  in 
which  Xsdask  -wu  iltwied:  oonp.  Dent  zzziii.,  2, 


LXX.  He  tema^,  too,  that  the  Israelites,  in 
asking  leave  of  Pharaoh  to  go  and  worship  God, 
spedfied  three  days  as  theduntion  of  tlmr  joum^. 
The  mountain  which  Dr.  Graetz  fixes  upon  for  the 
giving  of  the  law  is  Djebel-'Araif,  which,  ea  Ph)£ 
Pahner  remarks,  "  out-tops  all  the  other  moimtains 
of  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  surrounded  by  table- 
land, and  there  are  traces  of  the  fenced  enclosures 
of  a  pastoral  people,  probably  the  AmalekitaB." 
The  latter  circumstance  excellently  agrees  with 
the  narrative  of  Exodus.  There  are  no  wells,  so 
that  the  Israelites  at  the  neif^bouring  Baphidim 
might  well  suffer  from  thirst  In  Judges  v.,  the 
poet  speaks  of  Sinad  as  if  it  ought  to  be  well 
known  to  everyone — "this  [or  yonder]  Sinai." 
Hence,  too,  the  prophet  Elijah  is  represented  as 
reaching  it  easily  teom  Bew-sheba  and  Eadeeh. 
Dr.  GnetB  idwtifies  the  Ydm  aiiph,  conunonly  \ 
rendered  the  Red  Sea,  but  literaUy  "the  Sea  of 
Weeds,"  irith  the  so-called  Ktter  Lakes  (Birkat 
Timsa).  The  line  of  march  of  the  Isia^tes 
would  thus  be  N.N.E.  from  Egypt.  Dr.  Graetz 
offers  a  means  of  accounting  for  the  errors  (as  he 
considers  them)  of  previous  generations  of  Bible- 
students,  which,  however,  we  have  not  ^>ace  to 
reproduce. 

Thb  contents  of  the  Lmc  Itfa^asine  and  Review 
for  August  (Stevens  and  Haynes)  are  scarcely  up 
to  the  usual  level,  -with  the  exception  of  two 
articlea— "German  Jurists  and  Roman  Law,"  by 
Justice  Markby,  and  "  Copyright  Reform  in 
Belfpum,  Spain,  and  England."  Mr.  Mariiby, 
who  has  recently  been  appointed  Reader  in  Indian 
Law  in  the  University  of  Oxford  on  resigning  his 
office  of  Judge  in  the  High  Court  of  Calcutta, 
takes  as  his  text  Prof.  Ihering's  work  on  T/ie 
l^rit  of  Soman  Law.  By  illustrations,  drawn 
alike  from  the  hist<ffv  of  Roman  Law,  from  the 
theories  of  German  ]nzi^f  and  from  his  own 
Indian  experience,  he  iaeulortea  wi&  much  olesr- 
ness  of  exposition  his  own  views  on  Law  Reform 
and  OodiSeation,  which  are  not^preciselT  identical 
witJi  those  at  presoit  in  fiuhion.  The  anony- 
mous writer  of  the  article  on  "  Copyright "  prints 
at  length  the  Draft  Laws  at  present  lying 
before  the  Legislature  in  Bel^um  and  in  Spain. 
In  Belgium  the  proposed  term  of  protection  is 
fifty  yearn,  and  in  Spun  eighty  years,  from  the 
death  of  the  author.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the 
general  current  of  thought  on  the  Continent,  at 
least  among  the  Latin  races,  is  in  favour  of  re- 
garding the  right  of  literarv  and  artistic  property 
as  a  right  of  the  Law  of  Nature,  and,  therefore, 
as  properly  perpetual.  The  practical  recommend- 
ations of  our  own  Royal  Commission  on  Copy- 
right stand  in  marked  contrast  to  the  opinions  of 
this  class  of  publicists. 

Tins  Al^ne  Journal  (Longmans),  besides  its 
usual  stories  of  adventurous  climro,  contains  an 
article  b^  the  editor  wititled  "  The  Ilistor;?  of  the 
Buet,  with  some  Notes  on  Early  Mountaineering 
in  the  Pennine  Alps."  It  is  only  by  such  papers 
as  this — rich  in  local  knowledge  and  in  biblio- 
^phical  facts — l^at  Alpine  literature  can  redeem 
itself  from  the  common  cluu^  of  being  egotistical 
and  monotonous.  The  critidsm  of  "Alpine  Art 
in  the  Exhilntionsi'*  though  perhaps  just,  is  not 
quite  aatia&ctory  in  tone. 


SBPOBTS  BY  maiBlBB  OF  THB  BIFLOKAXIO 
SBEVTCB. 

Index  to  ReporU  by  Her  Majetty'n  Seeretaries 
of  Emhaay  and  Legation,  on  the  Man^acturet, 
Commerce.  of  £A«  Covaitritt  m  umei  theiy 
reside,  for  the  Teare  1871-1877  indutive. 
(Parliamentary Papers;  Oomniercial,No.  11,1878.) 
These  Reports  have  been  presented  to  Parliament 
as  a  series  since  1867.  It  is  obvious  that  persons 
in  the  position  of  the  writen  possess  unusually 
good  opportnnities  of  obtainisg  information  wiui 
respect  to  the  financial  and  industrial  pontion  of 
the  fonagn  countries  in  w&ich  thc^  reside.  The 
Uts  Lord  Olsn&don,  wben  hb  ttosed  Bepocts  of 


this  nature  to  be  pododicall^  drawn  up  and 
published,  adopted  a  course  wmch  is  both  useful 
in  itself,  as  well  as  in  promoting  the  efficiency  of 
our  diplomatic  service,  by  directing  the  attention 
of  its  junior  membere  to  these  matters.  A  fund 
of  information  not  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  one 
publication,  in  the  English  language,  has  tiins 
been  accumulated.  But  these  Reports  have  met 
with  the  fate  of  Parliamentary  Fapera  in  obtain- 
ing only  a  very  limited  circLuation.  Altkough 
they  have  been  ireely  consulted  and  made  use  of 
in  tiie  compilation  of  works  of  reference  aad  of 
statistics,' tney  have  beui  little  known  by  gexienl 
readers.  It  most  be  allowed,  however,  that  it  ii 
not  easy  to  ascertain  the  dxa«t  contents  of 
Parliamentary  Papera.  The  present  publication 
will,  therefore,  be  very  useful  as  suppljiB^  ^ 
subject-index  of  the  contents  of  Secntanes' 
Reports  published  during  the  last  seven  yeara; 
and  in  thus  enabling  all  persons  who  wish  for 
information  on  the  questions  to  which  they  relate 
to  see  at  a  glance  where  and  to  what  extent  the 
information  sought  is  to  be  found.  It  is  some- 
what difficult,  and  it  may  be  invidious,  to  attempt 
within  short  limits  to  describe  these  Reports.  It 
must  suffice  to  indicate  their  contents,  and  to  caU 
attention  to  a  few  papers  which  posaesa  more 
general  interest  or  which  relate  to  lea»-known 
countries.  The  Reports  which  have  been  sumilied 
from  Austria,  Belgium,  and  Italy,  contun  informs* 
tion  of  much  value  on  various  subjects  connected 
with  the  present  commercial  relations  of  Europein 
Stat^  Those  recmved  from  France,  the  Nethez^ 
lands,  Sweden,  and  the  United  StateSi  more  es- 
pecially, are  very  full  in.  dstulSi  and  possess 
considerable  interest 

Sir  Horace  RnmboId*B  account  of  Chile,  pub- 
lished in  1876,  is  in  itself  a  boob  in  a  ow- 
densed  form,  wetl-written,  and  treating  in  an 
exhaustive  manner  all  subjects  reUtii^  to  that 
country.   Chile  has  now  had  fifty  yeara  of  inde- 
pendence and  twenty-five  undisturbed  by  any 
serious  attempt  at  revolution.  In  South  American 
States  which  have  distant  provinces  difficult  of 
access,  miXitaxj  pronunciamientoe  make  way  before 
they  can  be  encountered  b^  the  central  Govern- 
ment ;  whereas  the  extensive  seaboard  and  nar- 
row territory  of  Chile  enable  troops  to  he  moved 
from  the  capital  to  any  part  of  the  countirin  foar 
days,  and  sedition  can  thus  be  easily  quelled.^  The 
northern    provinces,    Atacama  and  Coquimbo, 
abound  in  minerals:  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron, 
lead,  nickel,  and  cobalt  are  found*,  and  there  are 
also  vast  tracts  of  land  covered  with  nitrate  of 
soda,  rock  salt,  and  borax,  and  yielding  large  quan- 
titiee  of  iodine.   Towns  are  »w,  and  ^pulati<m 
scanty.   Atacama  is  dependent  on  neighDouring 
distncts  for  supplies,  its  arid  vsstea  not  even 
affording  drinkable  water  in  auffident  qosmtity. 
In  this  wilderness  some  of  the  laq;est  fortunes  of 
the  Republic  have  been  made,  its  average  annual 
yield  of  mineral  produce  being  about  1,320,000/. ; 
and  here,  too,  many  fortunes  have  been  lost  in 
ill-advised  mining  ventures.   The  central  part  of 
Chile,  in  which  Valparaiso  and  Santia^  are 
situated,  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  Re- 
public ;  while  the  southern  part  is  pastoral,  thinly 
peopled,  and  in  great  measure  in  the  possession  of 
the  Araucanian  tribes  that  held  it  before  the 
Spanish  conquest,  and  which  are  still  unsubdued. 
Sir  H.  Rumbold's  account  of  Chilian  agriculture 
shows  that  agriculture  can  profit,  by  taking  im- 
mediate advantage  of  opportunities^  as  much  aa 
other  industries,  from  favourable  circumstances. 
The  fsoiA  discoveries  in  California,  and  afterwards 
in  Australia,  ai^  the  chanse  of  production  inP«ra, 
where  cotton  and  sugar  nave  ta^  the  place  of 
food-juoduction,  created  a  demand  for  foreign 
Buppues  of  wbicui  the  Chilians  avuled  themselves 
in  a  very  enterprising  aod^uocessful  manner.  The 
description  of  tJie"inquilinos"  or  settled  peasantrr, 
and  the  "peonas"  or  day-labourere,  is  extremely 
interesting ;  bat  our  limits  unfortunately  preclude 
extiacts  from  this  part  of  the  su^ec^  or  furtha 
xefonDoe.  to  the  geoenl  GondUaon  ofOluIe. 
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EdurUt  interaBting  is  A^or  Stuuf a  Beport  on 
i  IftiU ,  pnUiriied  but  year. .  He  gives  a  very  complete 
deacription  of  the  ialand,  its  physiea]  geogrsphj, 
geologT,  &aiia,  and  flora,  as  well  as  a  full  account 
of  its  AiBtoiy,  and  of  its  present  economic  and 
political  condition.  He  obserres  that  "  four 
centuries  hare  not  yet  elapsed  ranee  Haiti  was  the 
coaretmag  pcnot  of  Western  adventiire,  and  the 
dsstioM  metropolis  of  the  world  ^ust  then  dis- 
eorerad."  Yet  now,  from  the  sfaiftit^  of  in- 
terest to  other  Jaaia,  it  is  almost  unknown.  In 
his  deactiptioa  of  tiie  flora  of  Haiti,  Maj<» 
Btuart  mentvms  a  mysto^ns  plsnt  which 
posaesHa  such  strong  narcotic  powers  as  to  pro- 
auca  coma  any  inteanty  or  dandon,  or  even 
death. 

"  The  knovled^  of  tbif  plsnt,"  ht  aajt,  "  is  ooQBaad 
to  a  f«v  fkmilies,  who  tzaiisinit  the  secret  as  an  heir- 
loom from  geaerstiou  to  geDoration,  ani  the  heritage 
is  higblj  prixod,  eonferring,  it  is  thooglit,  the  power  of 
miracle'worket  and  priest  ....  The  power  thus 
exercised  is  called  '  wangs,'  a  word  that  iospiree  the 
African  with  awe  and  dread.    The  waoga  priest  can 
throw  into  a  death-like  coma,  and,  knowing  the  mo- 
ment of  retuTDiog  consciousness,  he  will  make  a  nbow 
of  recalling  to  life.   If  a  barglary  is  to  be  conmutted, 
he  can  Iqr  means  of  this  art  rast  a  deep  sleep  on  all 
iadoMS." 

Uajor  Stuart  remarks  that  an  experienced  botanist 
coold  scazesly  &il  to  discoTer  this.plant,  which,  as 
an  anaesthetie,  would  no  doubt  prove  a  Taloaole 
aoqnistioti  to  medical  science.  Vaudoox  appears 
to  be  the  religion  of  the  mass  of  the  people ; 
it  is  thought  to  be  a  mixture  of  fetishism, 
debased  freemasonry  and  distorted  Christianity, 
but  little  is  known  with  certainty  respecting  it  to 
the  uninitiated.  "  The  religion  has  its  cabalistic 
sUruB,  its  prieats  . .  .  and  its  stated  feasts,  at  some 
of  which  Quman  victims  must  be  sacrificed  and 
eatea.  The  great  fessts  are  held  at  midnight  in 
the  depthaof  pninaeral  foreste,  and]all  intrusion  is 
cweTidly  gpndsd  a^^inst."  Major  Stuart*B  de- 
acription «  die  (Hganisation  of  this  nerao  State,  of 
the  mazuMrra  o{  the  people,  and  of  the  measures 
taken  for  the  enluaion  of  tiie  white  race  and  of 
thnr  iBflnenes  from  Huti,  is  especially  worth 
perusal. 

Tile  daasieal  student  will  read  with  interest 
in  the  Repccts  from  Greece  aa  account  of  the 
anwltins  opeimtionr  at  Ergastnia,  where  ex- 
tesuTa  bade  of  scoriae,  the  rMuse  of  the  siiTer  and 
lead  minea  of  the  andent  Lanriom,  ate  now  being 
wi^nd.  Mz.  Locoek's  Report  on  British  trade  in 
Tarfcey ,  dated  Deoentber  31 ,1S73>  contains  infonua- 
tioD  of  importance  in  rward  to  political  questions 
of  the  present  time.  Mr.  Mounsey's  Beport  for 
1&77  on  Japaa  is  TsluablB  in  itself,  and  as  giving 
the  latest  details  respecting  the  finances  of  that 
couDtry  and  its  genend  ecmdition.  Besides  these 
Reports,  it  should  be  mentioned,  although  we 
caimot  enter  into  them,  that  spedal  Reports  on 
Tsrious  subiects  from  our  embassies  and  le^tioDS 
abroad,  which  possess  considerable  importance, 
hare  in  late  Tears  been  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment ;  it  must  oe  sufficient  to  mention  those  on 
the  condition  of  the  industrial  classes  in  foieign 
eountriefk  published  in  1870 ;  on  the  tenure  of  land, 
puUislwd  m  1860 ;  and  on  t«ctale  manu&ctures, 
pabUahed  in  1872-S.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  our 
mplomatie  service,  in  addition  to  the  petformanee 
ex  dntias  strictiy  diplomatic,  gifes  attention  to 
queationa  (^genraal  social  interest  Thnr  Reports 
s«  well  written,  and  evince  mnch  ainliw  as  well 
aa  careful  atndy  of  the  condition  of  foreign 
eoontriee.  In  dl  these  reacts,  our  diplomatic 
ivrtee  can  bear  eonparison  with  that  of  other 
Wiona.  We  nay  be  able  at  some  future  time  to 
aotiee  the  Oonsolar  Repents  annually  presented  to 
Parliament,  in  acHoewhat  the  same  manner  aa  we 
kave  oe  this  oocasioa  adverted  to  those  of 
abais  of  the  d^domstie  Krrioe. 


xBTTBBs  or  eATnr  mxnaax.  sdxibd  raoic  the 

HBS.  AX  TAStmOWSB  HOUSB,  BT  LOBD  EDKOn) 
FTTZMATTKICE. 

(CbefftHwdL) 

XXIII. 

"  Rome  the  W  April  1776. 
I  am  glad  to  find  that  M'  Qreorille  tskes  the 
Amazon,  as  he  did  not  seem  determined  about  it 
when  I  menttoned  it  to  him  at  Kome.  I  shall  en- 
dearoar  to  find  you  a  Vsnas  to  accompany  the  Paris, 
Bs  the  one  I  have  is  a  good  deal  larger,  being  the  size 
of  that  in  the  Oapitol  and  ttie  same  in  every  other 
respect.  I  have  set  i^iart  a  few  statues  for  your 
garden  of  which  I  shall  gire  ;our  Lordship  a  more 
minute  description  in  my  next.  I  have  lost  the  letter 
mentioning  the  size  of  the  tables,  so  that  it  will  be 
necessary  to  repeat  that  article,  and  to  let  me  know 
if  on  finding  them  ready  made  near  the  size,  I  could 
determine  on  the  purchase.  I  think  the  red  gnnite 
makes  most  beautiful  tables  and  may  be  had  of  a  solid 
piece,  which  cannot  be  got  of  Terd-antique.  I  have 
orderad  the  drawings  from  the  baths  of  Liria, 
which  I  shall  send  along  with  the  others.  I 
am  afraid  that  nothing  will  be  done  as  to  the 
picture  of  Guercino  at  Ancona.  It  was  originally 
painted  for  a  chapel,  where  the  proprietor  is  under  an 
obligation  a£  sending  it  once  a  year  on  some  parti- 
enlw  feast,  so  that  nothing  can  be  done  without  the 
consent  of  the  (Ordinal  Bishop,  and  that  of  the  Fope. 
Nevertheless  I  will  try  what  can  be  done.  In  the 
mean  while  I  shall  venture  to  send  your  lordship  a 
copy  of  the  S*  Michel  of  Guide.  This  is  a  picture 
painted  by  a  scholar  of  Guido  and  retouched  by  the 
master,  it  made  so  great  a  noise  at  that  time  that  it 
was  given  to  the  Earberiui,  Pope  or  cardinal,*  where 
it  remained  till  lately,  when  I  got  it  of  the  Princess, 
and  was  destined  for  Lord  Glivt.  The  history  of  this 
picture  is  in  the  Abeeedario  Fittorico,  in  the  lAfe  of 
Gnido,  which  I  shall  transcribe  and  send  your  Lord- 
ship. The  price  of  this  picture  is  only  60^.  steil*, 
and  probably  may  suit  your  Lordship's  chimney.  In 
case  that  it  do  not  sait  I  can  easily  dispose  of  it.  In 
the  mean  while  yonr  Lordship  shall  have  the  prefer- 
ence of  it,  «&  is  my  duty.  I  bavs- found  some  fine 
things  at  Ostia,  in  particular  two  fine  groups  of  the 
l^ors  of  Hecculei,  and  ia  a  few  daf  s  I  begin  my 
excavations  at  Palo,  when  I  shall  acquaint  yonr  Lord- 
ship of  my  proceedings.  If  the  Pope  declines  any 
purcbasss  we  shall  want  dilettanti,  so  that  Sir  Samp- 
son will  come  in  for  some  fine  bits.  Perhaps  never 
was  such  an  oppoitnnity  as  at  present.  I  therefore 
trust  in  your  Lordship  and  in  my  old  friend  Stuart, 
who  I  know  has  a  great  value  for  the  antique  as  well 
as  some  partiality  for  mysel£  I  hare  the  braour  to 
be,  &c.,  0-.  HAim/Toir." 

xziv. 

"  Rome  the  6th  May  1 776. 
In  answer  to  your  Lordship's  &vour  m  the  7th 

April  I  shall  endeavour  to  settlo  what  yon  mention 
with  regard  to  Mr.  Collet  if  in  Rome,  and  make  a 
proper  apology  for  what  has  happened.  I  have  not 
yet  had  time  to  go  to  Pichlars,  who  may  put  me  in  a 
way  to  procure  the  bracelets  mentioned,  nor  hare  I 
been  able  to  see  Minelli.  I  would  advise  your  Lord- 
ship to  dispose  of  the  bason  for  what  it  cost,  as  I 
dont  think  it  so  interesting  as  to  answer  the  expense 
of  restoration  and  carriage  to  England  and  dnt^,  all 
which  will  run  high.  Ton  will  therefore,  my  Lord, 
communicate  to  me  yonr  sentiments  thereon,  and  I 
will  study  yonr  interest  in  either  way,  as  far  as  lies 
in  my  power. 

I  have  sent  your  Lordahip  inclosed  a  note  of  the 
statues  that  I  have  shipped  off  for  your  garden,  which 
I  may  venture  to  s^  are  the  best  that  ever  were  put 
in  any  garden  in  England.  As  to  the  prices,  they 
only  dear  me  of  cost  u  restorations  and  I  have  put 
in  the  case  of  the  Apollo  an  Erma  of  two  faces,  which 
I  hare  sent,  merely  to  know  if  your  Lordalup  would 
like  a  few  things  of  that  ordinary  kind  and  if  it  will 
answer  to  pay  the  chaises  home ;  because  if  they  do, 
I  hare  got  several  pieces  of  that  degree  of  merit 
which  I  would  beg  your  Lordship  to  accept  of  from 
me  and  give  them  a  place  in  your  gsraen.  The 
statues  and  St.  Michel  of  Quido,  with  all  charges 

*  Maffeo  Sarberini  was  elected  Pope  in  1623  as 
Urban  YIU.  His  brother  was  created  a  Cardinal, 
and  it  was  for  him  tiiat  the  picture  was  minted. 
There  is  a  proverb — "Quod  nou  feeerunt  Bsrbari 
fececuot  Bsrberiot." 


free  to  Leghorn,  amount  to  195/.  and  I  hare  passed 
my  bills  on  you  payable  to  the  order  of  M.  Marino 
Torlonia  Depuiss  at  20  days  after  sight,  which  I 
hope  will  be  agreeable  and  that  yonr  Lordship  will 
honour  them  with  acceptance. 

As  the  copy  of  Guide's  St.  Michel  had  sufiered 
mnch,  I  was  obliged  to  get  it  lined,  which  obliges  me 
to  send  it  rolled  upon  a  very  large  roller  and  hope  it 
will  arrive  safe.  I  therefore  beg  that  as  soon  as  it 
arrives,  you  will  get  a  stretching-frame  made  for  it 
and  a  handsome  frame  whidtt  it  deserrefl.  The  pre- 
sent abstmet  from  Malvasia*  will  serve  as  an  authen- 
ticity of  its  being  the  very  picture  painted  fat  Pope 
Urban  VUI'^  brother,  from  whose  palace  I  saved  it 
from  ruin.  The  painters  name  is  Ercolino,  see  at 
bottom.  I  remain  in  expectation  of  the  measure  of 
your  tables,  Gatw  Haxiltox." 

ZZT. 

"  Some,  the  80«  May  1770. 
This  serves  obie6y  to  inclose  you  a  bill  of  loading 
for  the  5  cases  marbles,  and  one  for  the  St  Michel  of 
Guido,  shipped  on  board  the  Tartar,  Capt'  Smith. 
I  have  prepued  a  good  many  things  for  yonr  Lord- 
ship's garden,  which  will  coat  nothing  more  than 
casing  and  carriage,  and  of  which  I  shall  send  you  a 
particular  note  in  my  next ;  as  yet  no  statue  of  a 
Venus,  size  of  life,  appears  in  my  progress  of  excava* 
tions.  In  case  that  I  should  not  find  this  snlgsct  I 
should  be  glad  to  know,  i  f  any  other  agreeable  statue 
such  as  a  Pudicitia  would  do,  as  a  companion  to  your 
Paris.  The  Venus  I  have,  though  of  excellent  sculp- 
ture and  all  antique,  excepting  a  vase  with  drapeiy 
thrown  upon  it,  is  a  good  deal  larger  than  the  P^is, 
bat  in  case  that  it  would  answer  for  any  other  place 
I  would  be  glad  to  give  your  Lordship  the  prefernie^ 
and  at  a  reasonable  price.  I  have  spoke  to  Mhielli 
about  the  granite  bason  and  find  that  he  is  not 
aveiee  to  purchase  it  on  his  own  account  for  some- 
thing less  than  the  original  cost,  which  I  dont  recol- 
lect. Young  Pichler  is  gone  to  Milan,  and  I  dont 
care  to  venture  the  group  of  Lucius  Papirius  in  the 
hands  of  the  old  man.  I  shall  therefore  give  old 
Itchier  some  fine  bead  to  do  and  the  other  to  young 
Mevohant,  thoog^  I  doubt  if  the  two  flgucsB  wiU 
come  into  a  naall  eompess  and  prMerre  the  ehaiac- 
ter.  If  they  dont  I  would  advise  some  pleassnt 
single  figure.  Along  with  these  intaglios  I  studl  send 
the  brscdets  and  some  other  piece  of  Roman  Virtu 
proper  to  make  a  present  to  a  lady.  Would  a  view 
of  some  pieoe  of  antiquity  done  in  mosaic  answer  to 
this  purpose  ?  I  have  seen  some  pretty  things  done 
in  that  way,  which  are  uncommon  in  Eo^aad.  Yoer 
Lordship  might  .likewise  have  a  table  done  in  that 
way  with  some  antique  picture  such  as  the  Aldobfan* 
dini  marriage  in  the  middle,  and  ornaments  round,, 
which  have  a  fine  effect,  and  are  out  of  the  common 
road.  If  this  or  anything  else  occurs  yonr  Lordship 
may  freely  command 

Your,  &C., 

Gatix  BaiiiLTOir. 

Incloaure. 

Note  of  Antiquo  Statues  &'  sent  to  the  Earl  of 
Shelburne  by  M'.  Hamilton  at  Borne  the  6*"  May 
1775. 

Statue  of  a  Bacchus       ....  £1S 

Venus  15 

Cestiario  or  boxer  20 

Apollo  of  the  gardens  of  Sallost     .       .  2& 

Hermaphrodite  40 

In  the  same  case  with  the  Apollo,  is  an 
Erma  of  2  faces,  and  St.  Michel,  copy 
by  a  scholar  of  Guido  ....  60 
Chuees  of  cases,  fee  to  the  antiquary,  duty 
and  other  expenses  at  Borne,  with  freight 
and  charges  at  Leghorn      ■      ■      ■  SO 

Given  my  bills  to  the  order  of  Marino  Tnlonifc 
Depaiss,  payable  20  days  after  sight.' 

XXVI. 

"Rome  the  S'^  August  1775. 
Upon  the  receipt  <i£  your  Lordship's  last  letter  I 
went  immediately  in  quest  of  the  tables  but  could 
find  none  of  the  exact  measure^  so  have  ordered  two 
of  Carlo  Albagini  of  red  granite,  an  inch  more  every 
way  to  prqject  over  the  fkame,  which  is  five  feet  10 


•  Malvasia:  VUa  ddli  Pittori  Boio^neti,  par.  i, 

oL356. 
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\>j  3  feet  4  inches.  The  price  of  both  will  come  to 
90  ZechiDfle  of  solid  marble.  I  hftTB  ordered  the 
tables  of  this  person,  as  I  flod  him  the  onl^  one  in- 
«linad  to  take  the  granite  bason  at  the  original  cost, 
lAidt  was  400*  raowna,  though  not  io  mooej,  and  if 
your  Lordship  had  ocoaaton  for  an^  neat  chimney 
pieM  it  wonld  torn  to  yonr  aceotint  to  diseottnt  thig 
mm  ia  the  manner  he  proposes,  as  I  dont  think  it  can 
«rflr  answer  to  hare  the  bason  restored.   I  have  es- 

a aired  of  Huni  the  Hasoo  and  be  says  he  cannot 
niflh  it  propra^,  with  the  granite  feet  to  support  it, 
toT  less  uan  six  hundred  crowns,  and  I  dare  saj  that 
tha  carriage  to  Eaglasd  will  come  to  more  than  30^ 
Ton  will  therefore  consider  it  well,  mj  Lord,  and 
aciTtuunt  me  with  yoor  determination.  I  send  yon 
indosed  a  bill  of  loading  for  a  sweet  pretty  statne 
representing  a  Karcissus,  of  the  exact  size  with  the 
Fans,  and  imagine  will  suit  it  for  a  companion,  with- 
ont  waiting  for  a  Venus,  which  are  veipr  rare  to  be 
found  <tf  that  small  mie.  The  price  of  it  is  ISM.  in- 
cluding all  charges  at  Borne  and  Leghorn.  I  hare 
AiTen  fisher  my  bills  payable  at  usance  which  I 
will  be  eonTenient.  As  to  the  eandelabra  of 
^xanese  I  grudge  giving  the  ISO  Zechines  for  them, 
as  I  think  X  could  fill  those  spfices  betwixt  the 
'Windows  with  something  equally  good.  I  have  there- 
fore thought  of  two  termini  which  I  found  in  Ha- 
drian's villa.  One  is  a  Bacchus,  the  other  an  Isis.  The 
Eaedius  from  the  middle  upwards  is  a  human  figure, 
«nd  dovnrwards]  a  plaio  Urmine.  The  Isis  is  rery 
^egant.  I  shall  venture  to  send  them  with  some 
other  pieces  of  Bcalptnre  for  your  Ix)rd8hip's  garden, 
and  which  I  b^  you  will  accept  of  as  a  present.  I 
shall  take  particular  care  of  every  other  commiBsion, 
in  particular  the  basso-xeliev<^  though  I  imagine 
that  a  ^ieee  of  moiuc  will  suit  the  place  better. 
The  Sibil  of  Ouneino  at  the  Capitol  would  have  a 
fine  effect   I  hare  the  honour  to  be,  &e., 

Oavik  HAULiax." 

xxm. 

"Some  the  «tt  Jan' 1776. 
I  have  received  your  Lordship's  letter  of  the  14*^ 
ITov'  by  which  I  learn  that  all  the  statues  excepting 
the  Naieissus  are  arrived  and  give  satisfaction.  The 
Uuwe  Yenos  I  had  in  my  possession  is  now  on  its  way 
to  Scotland.  The  Duke  of  Hamilton  fell  in  love  with 
it  the  moment  he  saw  it,  and  secured  it  immediately. 
It  is  a  fine  thing ;  but  as  I  wrote  to  your  Ixtrdship 
f«merly  it  was  too  big  to  be  a  companion  to  the 
Paris,  and  I  dont  despair  of  finding  you  something 
nem  int«rMtiag  in  the  progress  of  my  ezearations. 

O.  HUDLTOH." 

zzTm. 

"JRome  the  13'^  July  1776. 

I  ho^  that  ere  now  your  Lordship  has  received 
your  chimoey  and  drawings  This  is  to  acquaint 
you  that  I  have  secured  one  of  the  first  and  choicest 
o^ies  of  the  Caracci  Qallery  coloured.  This  I  think 
is  the  finest  work  that  has  yet  appeared  of  this  kind. 
It  is  engraved  by  Volpato  and  coloored  by  Panini. 
I  have  advanced  them  the  price  of  the  work,  25 
Zechines,  upon  this  eoudition  that  ;oor  Lordship's 
copy  be  all  finished  with  his  own  hand  and  retouched 
mm  the  original  with  mt  inntetaon.  The  work  is 
now  for  adruieed  and  will  be  finished  in  the  month 
of  October,  I  have  taken  this  liberty  that  your  Lord- 
ahip  may  be  first  and  best  served. 

I  have  inclosed  a  note  of  marbles  for  your  Lord- 
ship's summer  house  or  garden.  The  sepuldiral  stone 
belonged  to  Adams  and  I  have  put  the  price  of  20 
«n>wnsonit  The  Erma's  of  2  faces  is  likewise  a 
puiebase.  I  gave  Adams  fiffmerly  a  hnndred  crowns 
for  the  bass-relief  of  the  rape  of  Froserpine.  What 
restoration  is  done  costs  me  60  crowns,  for  which 
price  I  send  it,  and  hope  it  will  be  acceptable  though 
It  still  wants  a  part  of  one  end.  The  bust  of  Ju^ter 
is  a  very  fine  one  and  have  put  it  likewise  at  the  cost 
of  restoration.  This  with  the  head  of  a  woman  may 
make  a  variety  with  the  other  fragments,  which  are 
a  small  ara,  a  sleeping  Cnpid,  a  small  statue  of  a 
Soman  soldier,  and  fi^gment  of  a  candelalnnim.  I 
refer  you  to  the  note  where  the  prices  are  marked. 
Amounting  in  all  to  501.,  which  being  a  small  sum  I 
have  given  my  bills  to  Oiacomo  Antonio  del  Prato 
payable  at  usance,  which  I  hope  your  Lordijiip  will 
faoDour.  I  hear  that  Mr.  Sarry  is  arrived  in  England. 
I  shall  desire  him  to  take  a  look  of  the  Amazon  and 
hope  he  will  find  a  place  for  it,  in  the  mean  while 


should  be  glad  to  know  yonr  Lordship's  determination 
in  regard  of  the  bas>reUef  of  the  Esculapius,  and  have 
the  honour  to  be,  &c.,  Qatix  HaauLTox." 

ilh  bt  conHmud.) 
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C0RBE8P^NDENCB. 

BFELLUre  XXFOBK  HT  AXEBXCl. 

London :  August,  1878. 

The  foUotring  extracts  ixom  a  letter  dated 
August  8, 1878,  which  I  have  just  zeeeivad  from 
Fio(.  F.  A.  tSxtA.  of  La&jette  CoH^  Easton, 
PennsylTante,  U.S.  America,  anther  of  a  well- 
known  AjDglo-Saxon  Grammar,  and  Prendent^  of 
the  Spelliag  Beform  Association  in  America,  will, 
I  think,  prove  interestiiig  to  those  who  have  paid 
attention  to  the  snlgect  in  England.  The  inaer- 
tioos  in  [  ]  an  1^  me. 

AXiEXAITDBB  J.  ElLIB. 
"  The  meeting  of  the  [American]  Philological  Asso- 
ciation at  Saratoga  [this  year]  was  not  lai^.  Prof. 
Haldeman  [Professor  of  Comparative  Philole^  at 
Pennsylvania,  president  of  the  American  Philological 
Association  fbr  I876-7,oneof  theexecntivocommittee 
of  the  Spelling  Reform  Association]  presented  an  in- 
teresting paper  on  the  Latin  meten.  The  part  which 
he  read  treated  mainly  of  the  hexameter  in  VirgiL 
He  has  made  examination  of  the  relation  of  the  prose 
accent  to  arsis  and  thesis  in  the  succeasiTe  feet  Dr. 
Trumbull  [of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  the  well-known 
North-American  Indian  scholar]  also  had  two  valuable 
papers,  on  Indian  topics.  The  Committee  [of  the 
American  Philological  Assoriation]  on  Spelling  Reform 
made  another  Report  You  may  perhaps  remember 
that  their  firstReport  in  1879  laid  down  the  principles 
of  an  ideal  alphabet  and  of  movement  towards  a 
best  possible  English  alphabet  with  Roman  letters  ; 
the  second  Report  was  an  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples, giving  an  ideal  alphabet ;  and  also  some  tnns- 
ition  letters,  which  some  of  our  large  publishers 
said  thf^  would  use  if  we  would  beck  them;  the 


Report  this  year  is  an  answer  to  a  call  for  a  few 
words  to  break  the  ice  with.  We  were  aMazed  that 
several  of  our  |infiaential  papers  would  use  a  few 
amended  words,  if  we  would  select  good  ones  and 
give  them  a  spedal  recommendation. 

"  It  had  been  proposed  by  Dr.  Trumbull  in  his 
President's  Address  [to  the  American  Philological 
Association]  in  1876  that  we  should  make  a  list  of 
words  fur  which  amended  spelling  might  be  adopted 
concurrent  with  that  which  is  now  in  use._  The 
Report  this  year  was  in  the  form  of  a  be^^ning  of 
SDeb  a  list ;  the  words  are — 

"  gsrd,  catalog,  hav,  giv,  liv,  definit,  infimt,  ar, 
tho,  thru,  and  wisht 

[which  presumaUy  govern  similar  words].  I  fear 
we  shall  find  that  you  think  that  In  our  t^ng  to  be 
practical,  we  take  up  always  the  impiacticable.  But 
that  ia  partly  our  own  thought;  we  want  to  bring 
about  a  obaos,  as  the  neeessatjr  eondiUon  or  ante- 
cedent of  a  new  cosmos.  Onr  new  letters,  n^y  aa 
thc7  are.  and  fngaoioos  as  they  will  be,  have  already 
been  seeo,  I  imagine,  by  more  persons  than  Fi'tman  a 
letters.  On  the  other  hand,  we  hope  to  gnide  tha 
changn  in  the  right  direction. 

"We  had  a  great  meeting  ia  the  White  Uountaina 
with  tha  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  the 
greatest  educational  convention  ever  held  in  America, 
they  say ;  8,000  teaehera  together.  Hera  a  papsr  vS. 
mine  was  presented  on  the  preaent  eonditioafl  tA  the 
Bp^ng  Reform,  and  the  subject  was  earnestly  dis- 
cussed, all  the  spMkiog,  however,  being  on  one  nde, 
in  favor  of  reform.  The  interest  of  teachers,  especi- 
ally of  Normal  Sii^ool  authorities  and  snpeiuitendents, 
is  very  great.  It  may  be  considered  certain  that  there 
will  be  a  general  adoption  in  our  own  schools  of 
SMM  improved  methods  of  teaching  reading,  on^Ioy- 
ing  phonsUo  books  of  transition.  Tbe  Institute 
directed  the  sending  of  a  memorial  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  asking  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mission, and  they  established  a  permanent  committee 
on  the  general  subject,  and  passed  strong  resolutions 
without  dissent 

"  The  Spelling  Reform  Assodatioo  held  its  annual 
meeting  at  Uie  same  plaee  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day,  the  Institute  thee  holding  no  searion.  We 
had  a  harmoDNQS  meeting  and  planned  many  things 
for  tha  next  year.  F.  A  March." 


IHI  AB&BB  33r  0TIXU8. 


Fsiis:AsgartS8,M7& 

He  prominence  ^van  to  Onra  1^  lecmt 
political  events  induced  me  littalT  to  nur  to  tho 
old  Arab  higtcnians  for  ihe  date  of  its  firet  aunex- 
atioD  by  the  Muhammedana.  I  found  In  the  un- 
translated works  of  the  juBtly  celebrated  hiatoriana 
Ibii-al-«thir  and  Ibn-Khaldiin  veiy  umple  and 
interesting  namtXTea  of  the  expetution  to  that 
iaUmd  in  a.h.  38 "A J).  660. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  foan^ra  of  the 
Muhammedan  religion,  their  fbllowerB  and  im- 
mediate successors,  were  Arabs  of  the  Hej&x,  who, 
although  accustomed  to  evratful  expeditionB  on 
horsebeck  and  on  the  so-called  of  the  detert, 
knew  abeolately  nothing  of  aeanuuiBhip,  and  prob- 
ably but  few  of  them  had  ever  even  seen  the  sea, 
nor  could  they  form  any  de&nite  idea  of  its  magni- 
tude, its  dangers,  or  of  the  means  of  navigatioi. 

Daring  the  abort  zmgn  of  Mohammed,  and 
those  of  his  immediate  gnecaasore,  Afad-Bekr  and 
'Omar,  the  countiiea  to  the  north,  aoatlK  east,  and 
west  oi  the  Holy  Oities  of  Mecca  and  Hedfnah 
had  Iween  sul^ugated.  Nearly  the  whole  of 
Aral)^  had  heea  conqiMred  |  Pateatine  and  S^yria, 
Mesopotamia,  part  of  Persia,  Egypt,  and  I^orth 
Africa,  had  been  annexed.  The  only  expedition 
by  sea  that  had  taken  place  was  that  from  Bahreio , 
by  which  Fars,  including  its  cajatal,  Istakhr 
(Peisepolis),  had  been  overcome.  Al-'Ula-al- 
Hadrami,  Governor  of  Bahrein,  had  organised  this 
expedition  in  direct  violation  of  tiie  exprees  com- 
mands of  both  Abu-Bekr  and  'Omar,  who  feared 
the  disasters  of  a  shipwreck ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  success  of  the  expedition,  Al-'Ola  was 
diamisaed  from  his  post  and'de^fraded. 

According  to  the  narrative  of  Ibn-al-Athir, 
it  was  in  the  year  28  ofjhe  Hejra,  or— «cooTding 
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to  other  historiaiu — a  year  or  two  later,  that  the 
«xpeditioii  to  0  jpnis  took  place. 

Mu&wiah,  who  was  for  a  long  tame  Govenior 
of  Hiinf  (Eineaa),  had  importanea  the  late  Ehaiif 
'Omar  for  pemuasion  to  hire  ships  and  proceed  to 
the  oooqaest  of  Orpnia,  an  island  which  he  said 
was  Tcry  near  to  the  coastof  Syria.  Withgenuioe 
Oriental  h/perhole,  he  said  that  this  nluable 
iaiand  was,  indeedf  so  neu  that  the  inhahitants  of 
one  of  the  rUlagea  in  the  district  of  Him^  could  at 
Bigbt-time  hear  the  harldng  of  the  doga  and  the 
crowing  of  tite  eocln  tl»re,  and  argued  that  the 
proximity  of  tiie  Greeks  nude  the  possession  of 
the  island  ytaj  denxahle. 

The  Khalif 'Omar  wrote  to  the  fitmoas  gmeial 
''Amra-itaiMl-'Aaa  for  a  description  of  the  sea  and 
the  manner  of  a^lii^  upon  it 

'Amm  replied  that  he  had  seen  people  who  had 
been  to  sea ;  they  saw  nothing  hut  sky  and  water. 
AVhen  it  was  caJin  they  could  not  moTCj  and  their 
hearts  melted  within  them.  When  it  hecame 
agitated  they  loet  their  wits.  Faith  is  diminished 
and  douht  takes  its  hold.  People  traTelling  upon 
it  are  like  inseets  clingingto  a  noatiiv  stick :  if  it 
be  capmxed  they  are  drowned,  and  if  it  be  aaved 
ther  are  bewildeied. 

When  "Omar  xetd  this  letter,  he  wrote  to 
Mnftwiab:— 

"  i^  HiiB  iriio  aant  Hohammed  (may  God  bapro- 
pitMni  to  him)  with  the  true  leligioD,  I  will  not  send 
«  nogle  Uulbn  npon  ib.  I  have  m(»eoTer  heard  that 
this  Syrian  Ma  eommaDda  the  longest  part  of  the 
«»rtfa,  and  that  it  daily  end  nightly  aska  Qod's  per- 
niaaOD  to  drown  the  world.  How,  then,  can  I  allow 
tka  unies  <d  lalam  to  trust  their  IiTes  to  such  an 
inildel?  Br  God,  a  single  Huslim  is  more  precious  to 
me  than  all  the  posaeisions  of  the  Greeks.  Beware, 
tbao,  d  diaobeyiiig  me  in  this  matter,  and  remember 
hnr  I  pn^ahad  Af'Ula." 

Afka  the  death  of  "Omar,  Un&wiah  repeated 
Ins  importumtieB  to  'Dthmin,  who  eTentnam  ccm- 
•mted,  on  the  condition  tlu^  he  should  dehj  a 
^tie  wUla,  and  ordend  him  not  to  enlist  the 
aonben  ti  the  eipedition  in  the  usual  way,  nor 
to  dxmw  lota  u  to  who  should  tate  part  in  it ;  but 
to  give  eveiy  man  his  &ee  choice,  and  to  accept 
and  help  aH  who  volunteered. 

Moiwiah  fiithfully  obeyed  his  inBtmcrions, 
and  sBTe  the  ctmimand  of  the  expedition  to 
'AbdaUah-ibn-Kais.  Another  fleet,  under  the 
oommand  of  'Abdallah-ibn-Saad,  set  Bail  irom 
Egypt  fat  the  same  deetination,  and  the  two  met 
theae. 

The  people  of  Oypms  received  the  invaders 
and  made  peace  with  them,  agreeing  to  pav  an 
annual  tribute  of  seven  thousand  din&rs  ^about 
4,3001.  atefflin^).  The  Muslims  did  not  object  to 
thnr  oontanuuv  to  pay  a  similar  tribute  to  the 
Oreeka.  They  did  not  land  themselTes  to  ma^ 
common  cause  with  tiiem  against  any  enemies 
who  might  attack  thMU,  but  were  to  have  the 
ikht  peasage  to  and  aeroeathe  island  in  pursuit 
<a  their  own  enemies.  E.  T.  Booebs. 


nraiiBH  AiTD  KOBimr  vauxb, 

EomalMU :  Angitit  ST,  1878. 
Ur.  G.  F.  Warner,  in  reviewing  my  continuation 
of  Mr.  Dimock's  fVe&ce  to  his  last  volume  of 
Giikldoa,  says:— 

-  Why  ^kon  is  tzaatsd  in  oat  place  as  a  Danish 
aod  in  anothir  as  an  English  naaie^  and  how  '  Aelis 
nor  Normanoi  *  is  the  ease  of  an  Eoglnhmaa  with  a 
3lonnsn  wifs,  it  is  not  easy  to  eee." 
H  3£r.  Warner  has  never,  in  the  course  of  his 
stodiee,  lighted  on  anything  but  what  is  "  easy  to 
see,"  be  hsa  been  much  mom  loei^  than  I  have 
hMZL  However,  the  two  dmple  matters  in  which 
be  finds  a  dilficolty  are  veir  easy  indeed  for  any- 
toe  who  has  given  the  least  thought  to  the 
comeocUtore  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  cen- 
turice.  In  page  Ixzvii.  of  the  Preface  I  speak  of 
**  the  Danish  name  '  Hakon.' "   In  page  Izxviii.  1 

rk  of  "  WillelmuB  filius  Haconis,"  as  "  one  of 
many  inptarff-*  of  a  father  bearing  an  English 


and  the  son  a  Norman  name."  "Hakon"  is  a 
name  of  Scandinavian  origin,  which  was  not  likely 
to  be  home  by  any  Englishman  except  one  of 
Danish  descent  or  Danish  connexion.  In  going 
through  a  list  of  names,  I  therefcnv  mark 
it  as  "Danish,"  aa  I  mark  certain  other 
names  as  "  Hebrew "  and  "  Welsh  or  Breton." 
But  if  I  had  eaUad  it  a    Danish  name "  in 

?.  Ixzviii.,  I  should  have  written  mere  nonsense, 
am  there  speaking  of  the  cases  in  which  (see 
yorman  Conquest,  v.,  pp.  661,  893)  tiie  &ther  so 
often  bears  an  Englien  and  the  son  a  Norman 
name.  For  the  purpose  of  this  comparison,  every 
name  in  use  in  England  and  not  in  use  in  Nor- 
mandy 13  an  "  Engheh  name,"  every  name  in  use  in 
Normandy  and  not  in  use  in  England  is  a  "  Norman 
name."  For  that  ^urpoae  "  Hakon  "  is  an  English 
name,  "  William"  is  a  Norman  name;  though  the 
name  "William  "  was  no  more  distinctively  Norman 
than  "  Hakon  "  was  distinctively  English.  No  one 
would  scruple  to  call  "  John  "  an  English  name, 
if  he  were  contrasting  it  vrith  "Achille"  or 
"  Emile."  But  he  wouH  rightly  call  it  a  Hebrew 
name  if  he  were  contrasting  it  with  "  Edward  " 
or  «  Robert." 

I  find  it  just  as  little  "  easy  to  see  "  what  is 
Mr.  Wamera  difficulty  about "  Aelix  uxor  Nor- 
monni."  No  dearer  caae  of  an  Englishman'  with 
a  Noxnnu  wife  could  be  found,  ^  Aeliz  "  is  one 
of  the  endless  spellings  of  the  name  which  ap- 
pears as  Adelisaj  AUce,  and  in  many  other  forms. 
Mr.  Warner  will  find  that  I  have  said  some- 
thing about  it  in  my  fifth  volume  (pp.  18€, 
196),  as  Kr.  Earle  sud  something  before  me 
in  his  Farailel  Ckronieha  (p.  S6S).  Doubtless  the 
name  is  not  exclurivel^  Norman,  as  it  was  borne 
by  the  Lotharingian  wife  of  Heniy  I. ;  but  it  is 
Norman  as  opposed  to  English,  And  surely  Mr. 
Warner  did  not  think  that  a  man  named  "  Nor- 
man "  or  "  Northman  "  would  be  himself  of  Norman 
birth.  The  name  of  course  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Nomumt  of  Gaul,  but  with  the  Northmen  of 
Scandinavia.  It  is  exactly  parallel  to  such  Greek 
names  as  7%«M(tlM,  ZakmtmunuotfAtiinaiott  Vid 
the  like,  bome,asiii  thecaseof  thesmnof  Kiindn, 
not  by  men  who  were  by  birth  Thessalians, 
Lacedaemonians,  or  Ath«iiaoB,  but  by  men  who 
were  not.  I  have  mentioned  one  or  two  other 
men  of  the  name,  and  th^  is  also  the  more 
iamouft  Northman,  eon  of  Earl  LeoMc. 

I  would  gladly  give  Mr.  Warner  any  inform- 
ation in  my  power,  but  I  can  tall  him  nothiug 
more  about  J ohn  of  Schalby 's  Lives  than  that  they 
are  printed  in  the  volume  which  he  has  reviewed, 
and  that  I  gather  &om  page  zv.  of  Mr.  Dimock's 
Preface  that  he  printed  tnem  from  records  at  Lin- 
coln. I  have  no  better  means  than  Mr,  Warner 
has  for  finding  out  anything  more. 

Bdwabd  a.  Fbbduk. 


SCIENCE. 

Texts  Jrom  the  Buddhi»t  Ganon^  eommonZy 
hnoion  Dhamma^ada,  im£A  aecompainying 
NarraHveg.  Traiulated  from  the  Chinese 
by  Samuel  Beal.  (Trubner.) 

The  coUeotion  of  Pali  texts  from  the  Bud- 
dhist Bible,  the  well-known  Dhamma- 
pada,  will  continne  to  be  an  important 
authority  for  early  Buddhism  until  the  texts 
of  which  it  is  composed  shall  be  accessible 
in  their  original  context.  Mr.  Beal,  whose 
authoritative  work  on  Chinese  Buddbism  is 
the  only  serious  attempt  to  deal  with  that 
Bubject  from  the  historical  standpoint,  has 
foond  four  similar  books  of  "Soiipture 
Verses "  in  the  magnificent  collection  of 
CJhinese  Bnddliist  works  which  the 

munificence  of  tlie  Japanese  Qovemment 
has  enriched  the  India  Oifice  Library. 

This  Japanese  collection  is  a  reissue  of 
the  latter  end  of  the  aerenteenth  century, 


and  with  Japanese  commentary,  of  the 
Chinese  collection  issued  nnder  Imperial 
authority  at  Peking  about  a  century  eaMier. 
It  c<mtains  both  translations  from  Indian 
books,  and  original  works  by  Chinem 
Baddhists,  dating  from  the  ihiri  centaiy 
down  to  the  sixteenth;  and  ife  probably 
omits  no  Buddhist  work  of  importance 
which  was  still  extant  in  China  at  the  latter 
date,  A  large  number  of  the  translations 
are  from  the  early  part  of  this  period,  and  of 
some  Indian  works  there  are  different 
Chinese  versions  of  different  dates.  This 
is  the  case  with  the  four  Books  of  Scrip- 
ture Texts,  all  of  which  purport  to  be  trans- 
lations from  the  Fan  language,  an  expres- 
sion which,  though  derived  from  Brdhmana, 
includes  the  Prakrits  aa  well  aa  Sanskrit. 
The  names  of  the  fonr  are  : — 

1.  FI  EHiu  EiNO— i.e.,  "The  Book  of 
Verses  of  the  Law."  The  original  was 
brought  to  China  in  226  A.D.,  by  two  Indian 
Baddhista  Wai  Ohi  Lan  and  Tsiang-vm ;  and 
the  Chinese  transliteration  or  representation 
of  its  Zudian  name  is  Tan  Po—i.e.,  Dhamma- 
pada.    It  gives  tales  as  well  as  texts. 

2.  Fa  khed  pi  hc— i.e.,  "  Tales  Belating 
to  the  Scripture  Verses,"  translated  by  Fa 
Kheu  (!)  and  Fa  Lih  daring  the  Eastern  Tsin 
dynasty  (265-313  a.d.). 

3.  Chdh  tau  kikq — i.e.,  "  TheBookof  the 
Birth  of  Light,"  a  very  voluminous  work  in 
which  stories  on  stories  and  long-drawn 
commentaries  have  overlaid  the  texts  of  the 
original  work.  Its  Indian  name  is  not 
given ;  and  there  is  some  doubt  abont  the 
anthor  and  date  of  the  translation,  as  the 
account  in  Mr.  Seal's  Catalogae  of  the 
Japanese  Library  (p.  8$)  differs  frt}m  the 
acoonnt  in  the  work  now  being  reviewed  (p. 
24).    The  Catalogue  dates  it  about  400  a.d. 

4.  Fa  tsa  in  soma  kinq,  of  which  we  are 
only  told  that  it  is  a  translation  made  during 
the  Song  Dynasty  (960-1278  a.d.),  and 
"  seems  to  be  another  version  of  the 
Dhammapada."  It  does  not  give  the  tales, 
which  take  np  bo  lai^  a  portion  of  the 
earlier  works. 

The  origin  of  these  tales  is  very  simple. 
Each  text  being  separated  from  its  original 
context,  the  commentators  of  the  Books  of 
Texts  sought  to  satisfy  the  natural  cnriouty 
as  to  the  occasion  of  its  first  utterance. 
Thus  the  Pali  commentator,  the  celebrated 
Buddhaghosba,  begins  his  explanation  of 
each  Terse  by  telling  ns  where,  and  about 
whom,  it  was  spoken  ;  and  goes  on  by  de- 
tailing the  whole  circnmstancea  in  the  form 
of  a  story.  These  stories  became  very 
popular ;  and  we  have  in  English  a  version 
by  Captain  Bogers  of  the  Burmese  recension, 
the  stories  in  which  differ  always  in  detail 
and  often  in  substance  from  the  Pali  text 
partially  published  by  Mr.  Fausboll.  In 
like  manner  the  stories  of  the  Chinese  Tor- 
sions differ  among  themselves,  and  I  haTe 
not  been  able  to  find  a  single  instance  in 
which  they  agree  either  with  the  Burmese 
or  with  ihe  Pali. 

Now,  the  ori^nals  of  each  and  all  of  the 
Chinese  books  are  ascribed  to  Dharmatrata ; 
and  the  three  earlier  books  incorporate  the 
stories  with  the  texts.  Is  it  possible  that 
the  same  author  should  have  given  in  the 
body  of  his  work  contradictory  accounts  of 
the  occasions  on  which  th^...|ezt8  he  selected 
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were  first  spoken  ?  And  when  we  find  Uiat 
the  selected  texts  also  are  not  the  same, 
though  there  are  Bome  tii&t  are  fonnd  in  each 
collection,  the  conclaaion  is  irresistible  that 
iro  hare  to  deal  with  different  books,  the 
originals  of  which  must  be  dne  to  different 
hands.  The  Chinese  Bnddhists,  like  the 
early  Christians,  were  not  prevented  by  any 
critical  scrnples  from  giving  to  later  books 
an  adventitionB  importance  by  ascribing  them 
to  eai'ly  Fathers  of  the  Charch. 

It  is  the  second  of  the  works  mentioned 
above  that  Mr.  Beal  has  now  translated 
into  English  ;  and  it  stands  in  a  very  cnri- 
ons  and  interesting  relation  to  the  corre- 
Bponding  work  in  the  Pali  Scriptures.  Of 
89  chapters  in  the  Chinese,  26  have  titles 
identical' with,  or  extremely  similar  to,  the 
titles  of  the  26  chapters  of  which  the  Dhamma- 
pada  consists.  Further,  the  names  of  the 
chapters  in  the  first  and  second  of  the  fonr 
Chinese  books  are  the  same,  and  they  follow 
one  another  in  the  same  order  as  tiie  corre- 
sponding chapters  in  the  Dbammapada. 
This  can  only  be  explained  by  the  existence 
of  an  actual  historical  connexion  between 
the  three  books.  And  yet  of  the  482  verses 
in  the  Pali  only  68  occur  among  the  199 
verses  in  Mr.  Seal's  version  of  those  26 
chapters,  and  5  more  in  the  chapters  not 
contained  in  the  Pali.*  These  73  verses 
occur,  moreover,  by  twos  and  threes  in  the 
Chinese,  interspersed  by  other  texts,  and 
placed  in  fresh  connexion.  And  it  must  be 
remembered  that  neither  the  Dhammapada 
nor  the  Fa  khen  pi  ha  consists  by  any  means 
entirely  of  isolated  verses  ;  the  texts  quoted 
are  more  often  passages  where  the  sense 
runs  on  through  aevend  consecutive  stanzas 
{e.g.,  Dhp.,  verses  210-216 :  comp.  Beal, 
p.  119 ;  Dhp.,  324-326 :  comp.  Beal,  pp. 
145-146  ;  and  so  in  several  other  places). 
"With  this  great  dissimilarity  of  actual  con- 
tents, it  is  all  the  more  striking  that  the 
names  of  the  chapters  should  so  exactly 
correspond. 

There  are  some  instmctive  differences  in 
the  irendering  of  those  verses  which  are 
found  in  the  two  collections.  Thus  on  p.  99 
of  the  Chinese  we  find  "  What  room  for 
mirth,  what  room  for  laughing,  remembering 
the  everlasting  fire  f  Surely  this  dark  and 
dreary  [world]  is  not  fit  for  one  to  seek 
security  and  rest  in."  In  the  Pali  there  is 
no  *'  everlasting  fire,'*  an  idea  quite  opposed 
to  the  ethics  of  early  Buddhism.  The  fire 
is  spoken  figuratively  of  sin  fmd  passion, 
and  it  is  not  the  world  but  the  mind  of  a 
sinful  man  that  is  dark  (v.  146,  where  the 
ambiguity  of  the  word  sati  has  given 
rise  to  a  confusion). 

The  expressions  "  Oh !  the  happiness  of 
seeing  the  Holy  One  "  (p.  112),  and  "  pays 
reverence  to  the  Three  Holy  Ones  "  (p.  87), 
seem  theistic  or  even  trinitarian,  but 
in  the  otherwise  identical  Pali  verses  the 
object  of  reverence  is  simply  a  wise  and 
good  man  (vv.  94,  107).  A  fine  verse  in 
tiie  Pali,  "Fools  of  little  nnderstanding 
lave  themselves  for  their  greatest  enemies ; 
fbr  they  do  evil,  and  its  fruit  is  bitter " 

*  V«rM  128  <n  page  86 
»     19<      M  88 

»  172  „  70 
„  186  „  160 
n      li7       »  , 


(v.  66),  becomes  in  the  version  from  the 
Chinese,  "Even  the  charity  of  the  fool  is  a 
cause  of  sorrow  to  him ;  how  much  more  hia 
evil  deeds"  (p.  78).  Here  a  confusion 
has  arisen  between  amitta,  enemy,  and 
mettd,  charity.  As  might  be  supposed, 
technical  philosophical  terms  run  the  risk 
of  losing  their  deeper  meaning  in  the  course 
of  reproduction  into  the  foreign  tongue.  The 
oft-quoted  verse  sung  by  the  archangel  to 
console  and  strengthen  the  disciples  just 
bereaved  of  their  great  Master  becomes 
in  Chinese, 

""Whaterer  exists  b  without  endurance.  And 
hence  the  terms  '  flourishing  *  and  '  decavine.*  A 
man  is  horn,  and  then  he  dies.  Oh  1  the  happi- 
ness of  escaping  firom  this  condition  **  (p.  83). 

In  Pali  •  we  have  not  merely  much  clearer 
and  closer  sequence  in  the  ideas,  but  the  im- 
portant doctrine  of  the  non-existence  of  a 
soul  comes  clearly  to  view.  The  technical 
term  iankhdrd  in  the  first  line  having 
been  misunderstood,  the  Chinese  author 
failed  to  see  that  it  alone  was  the  subject  of 
the  verbs  in  the  second  and  third  lines. 

"  They're  tiaosisnt  sU,  the  parts  and  powers  in  man  I 
Growth  ia  their  nature,  and  decay : 
They  are  produced  ;  they  are  dissolved  again ; 
The  end  of  their  formation  is  the  end  of  pain." 

So  another  fundamental  term  (Trisknd,  the 
craving,  the  nervous  excitement  which  fol- 
lows on  sensation)  loses  all  its  force  when 
it  is  translated  "lust"  (compare  p.  148 
with  V.  338  of  the  Dhammapada).  And, 
generally,  the  finer  and  most  practical  of 
the  Buddhist  philosophical  distinctions  seem 
in  some  respects  to  resemble  the  aankJidrd 
in  the  first  three  lines  of  the  verge  last 
quoted.  Perhaps  the  fonrth  line  also 
applies  to  not  a  few  of  them  :  but  of  oUiers 
it  may  be  said  that  they  are  now  being 
formed  again  in  Western  minds,  and  under 
new  conditions,  giving  promise  of  results 
the  very  opposite  of  painful. 

It  was  precisely  this  disiut^ration  of  the 
exact  and  complete  system  of  early  Buddhist 
metaphysics  which  rendered  possible  the 
subsequent  growth  of  the  later  Northern 
system.  The  strange  parallel  between  the 
order  of  development  in  that  system  and  in 
Latin  Christianity  is,  perhaps,  the  most  in- 
stmctive result  of  the  comparatiTe  study  of 
religions.  That  Buddhism  started  with  a 
philosophical  system,  and  Christianity  with- 
out one,  has  been  held  to  render  uncertain 
the  conclusions  deducible  from  that  parallel. 
But  the  present  work  removes  the  d^culty. 
It  shows  that  the  Buddhist  system  fell  to 
pieces  before  the  development  of  Northern 
Buddhism  began,  and  that  the  Tatar  con- 
verts to  the  Buddhist  faith  had  inherited  its 
moral  precepts  without  the  details  of  the 
psycholo^  on  which  that  morality  was 
based.  It  is  this  evidence  thus  preserved 
which  gives  to  the  Fa  kheu  pi  hu  its  great 
historical  value ;  and  If  r.  Beal,  by  making 
it  accessible  in  an  Engluh  dress,  has  addra 
to  the  great  services  he  has  already  rendered 
to  the  comparative  study  of  religious  history. 

T.  W.  Bbys  Davids. 


*  MahS-pariaibbftna  Satta.  p.  62.  Jataka,  I., 
892.   Basav&bin),  24.   Attaaagatla  Yansa,  dxxvii. 


Myths   and    Marvels  of   Astronomtf.  By 
Bichard  A.  Proctor.    (Chatto  A  Windns.) 

Thb  title  which  the  author  Taaa  selected  for 
his  book  may  very  l^dly  raise  expectatioua 
which  will  by  no  means  be  satisfied  by  the 
contents.   The  book  is  made  np  of  a  dcnen 
papers,  most  if  not  all  of  which  appear  to 
have  already   done   service   as  magMine 
articles,  and  which  as  such  may  have  passed 
muster,  but  the  collection  of  which  might 
in  fairness  have  been  designated  by  a  less 
ambitious  or  a  less  comprehensive  title. 
From  the  Pre&oe  it  seems  that  the  book  has 
been  prepared  for  readers  with  whom  "  the 
chief  charm  of  astronomy  does  not  reside  in 
the  wonders  revealed  by  the  science,  but  in 
the  lore  and  legends  connected  with  its 
history,  the  strange  fancies  with  which  in  old 
times  it  has  been  asBOoiated,  the  half-fei^ifen 
myths  to  which  it  has  given  birth-,"  and  the 
author's  ol^ect  ia  stated  to  have  1weu  "  to 
collect  together  the  most  interesting  of  these 
old  and  new  astronomical  myths,  associating 
with  thom,  in  dne  proportion,  some  of  the 
chief  marvels  which  recent  astronomy  has 
revealed  to  us."    The  first  paper  is  appro- 
priately devoted  to  the  subject  of  "  As- 
trology."   In  the  second,  not  inaptly  headed 
"The  Religion  of  the  Great  Pyramid,"  the 
author  examines  from  a  common-sense  point 
of  view  the  maze  of  queer  notions  and  hallu- 
cinations in  which  some  modern  wiseacres, 
while  brooding  over  the  mystery  of  the 
pyramids,  appear  to  have  got  hopelesalj 
entangled.   The  third  paper  deids  with  the 
perplexing  question  of  the  tnie  purpose  for 
which  the  pyramids  were  built,  and  advo- 
cates a  theo^  according;  to  which  tiiift 
purpose  was  of  an  astrological  and  alchemi- 
cal character.  The  theory  has  ilie  adrantflge 
of  meeting  at  least  the  old  difficalty  of 
accounting  for  the  existence  of  a  considerable 
number  of  pyramids.    Whether  "  Sweden- 
borg's  Visions  of  other  Worlds,"  the  subject 
of  the  fourth  paper,  ought  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  myths  of  "  astronomy "  seems 
very  doubtful.  Readers  who  are  not  Sweden- 
borgians  will  probably  consider  the  paper 
spun  out  to  a  wearisome  length.  After 
these  four  papers  referring  to  Myths,  the 
author  favours  hia  readers  with  three  papers 
which  are  intended  to  supply  the  dne  pro- 
portion of  Marvels  of  modem  Astronomy 
promised  in  the  Pre&ce.   But  it  is  not  easf 
to  see  in  what  respect  the  paper  on  "  Oth^ 
Worlds  and  Other  Univwaes    can  fairly  be 
placed  under  that  heading.    The  views  of 
life  in  other  worlds  which  it  advocates  are 
by  no  means  new,  and  it  appears  qnestion- 
able  whether  the  author  has  not  too  poor  an 
opinion  of  the  intelligence  of  his  readers 
wlien  he  treats  them  to  lengthy  explanations 
of  commonplace   considerations,   a  short 
statement  of  the  essence  of  which  has  been 
held  qnite  sufficient  for  their  readers  bj 
some  popular  writers  before  him.  Of  greater 
novelty  are  some  portions  of  the  next  paper, 
"  Snns  in  Flames,"  where  the  reader  makes 
the  acquaintance  of  a  couple  of  marvellous 
comets.    The  manner  in  wnich  these  comets 
are  evolved  is  not  a  little  cnrioas.  The 
author  considers  the  theory  probable — 
"  that  enormous  flights  of  la^  meteoric  masses 
travel  around  those  stars  which  ocoasionaUy  break 
fbrth  in  eoi^agtati(M,^h  flights  tnvelliDg  on 
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exceedingly  eccentric  paths,  and  requiring  enor- 
mously long  periods  to  complete  each  circuit  of 
theiz  Ta8t  orbits.  I  am  not  sure,  indeed,"  he  pro- 
fxeda,  "  that  it  can  be  definitely  asserted  that  our 
sua  has  no  meteoric  appendacfea  of  the  same 
nature  as  those  which,  if  this  Uieoiy  he  tna,  ex- 
cite to  intense  periodic  activity  the  sun  ronnd 
which  they  circle." 

This  is  the  germ,  the  qoick  deTelopment  of 
which  bringa  forth  in  a  short  time  a  cnrioiis 
comet : — 

"  There  aie  tliose,  myself  among  the  number,  who 
consider  the  periodicity  of  the  solar  spots — that 
tide  of  spots  wlucb  flows  to  its  maximum  and 
then  ebbe  to  its  mimmum  in  a  little  more  than 
eleTen  years — as  only  explicable  on  the  theory 
that  a  small  comet  fiarag  this  period,  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  meteor  tauD,  has  a  path  intersecting 
the  sun's  surface.^ 

This  is  going-  rather  fast ;  but  the  pages 
which  fiiliow  snggesi  doubts  whether  the 
author  is  merely  hoaxiiig  or  whether  his 
imaginatum  has  nm  away  with  his  judg- 
ment. What  is  to  be  thought  of  such  a 
statement  as  this  ? — 

**  We  may  dismiss  aa  altogether  unlikely  the  visit 
of  a  comet  from  the  staxKlepths  to  our  sun  on  a 
coarse  carrying  the  comet  directly  upon  the  Bun's 
aurhea.  Bat  if  among  the  comets  travelling  in 
regular  attendance  upon  the  sun,  there  be  one 
whose  orUt  intersects  the  son's  globe,  then  that  ' 
comet  must  several  times  ere  this  nave  struck  the 
son,  lainng  him  temporarily  to  a  destructive  de- 
^ofheak." 

Astnmomical  scienoe  knom  of  no  Tslid  rea- 
son for  doubting  the  possibility  of  some  hig 
comet  coming  into  coUiBion  with  the  sun  at 
any  time.    Bat  should  such  a  comet  be  bent 
upon  puTsuiDg  a  course  intersecting  the 
san^s  globe,  science  has  strong  reasons  for 
not  doubting  that  the  oomet  would  come  to 
^ef,  and  would  not  get  another  chance  of 
repeating  the  experiment.    The  sun  may  be 
"  a  bubble; "  but  if  so,  he  is  a  bubble  which 
wonld  not  permit  such  tricks  to  be  played 
npon  it.    When  these  mythical  comets  are 
paraded  by  the  author  among  the  "  chief  mar- 
Tels  which  recent  astronomy  baa  revealed  to 
us,"  it  would  p»haps  have  been  only  fur  that 
Whiaton*8  and  Bnffon's  notorions  comets, 
which  in  the  last  century  had  to  accomplish 
such  marvellons  feats  and  found  so  many  ad. 
mirers,  should  have  been  trotted  out  among 
the  myths.  With  the  next  paper, "  The  Rin^s 
of  Saturn,"  the  due  proportion  of  Marvels  is 
already  exhansted,  and  the  rest  of  the  book 
is  made  np  of  a  collection  of  odds  and  ends 
more   or  less  connected  with  astronomy, 
"Comets  as  Portents,"  "  The  Lunar  Hoax," 
'*  On  Some  Astronomical  Paradoxes,"  "  On 
Some  Astronomical  Myths,"  "  The  Origin  of 
the  Constellation  Figures,"  are  the  he^ings 
of  the  last  fire  papers.    The  author  has  not 
troubled  himself  with  unprofitable  researches, 
tat  has  been  content  with  taking  a  great 
part  of  tibe  statements  which  fill  nis  pages 
at  second  or  third  hand. 

It  will  perhaps  be  useful  to  throw  a 
little  light  upon  the  curious  myth  with 
which  the  book  closes.  Speaking  of  the 
constellations,  the  author  concludes  thus  : — 

"It  is,  indeed,  somewhat  singular  that  astronomera 
£nd  it  easier  to  introduce  new  absardities  among 
the  eonsteUations  than  to  get  rid  of  these  old  ones. 
The  new  and  utterly  absutd  figures  introduced  by 
Bnda  still  remain  in  many  charts  despite  such  in- 
eoDTuneDt  nanes  SoKem  Htdariei,  Giobim 
Atrottatkum  [mc],  snd  iVaeAma  I^uumaHeat 


and  I  have  very  little  doubt  that  a  new  constella- 
tion, if  it  only  had  a  specially  inconvenient  title, 
would  be  accepted.  But  when  Francis  Baily 
tried  to  simplify  the  heavens  by  removing  many 
of  Bode's  absurd  constellations,  ne  was  abused  by 
many  as  violently  as  though  he  had  proposed  the 
rejection  of  the  Newtonian  system.  I  myself 
tried  a  small  measure  of  reform  in  the  three  first 
editions  of  my  '  Libraiy  Atlas/  but  have  found  it 
desirable  to  return  to  the  old  nomenclature  in  the 
fourth." 

This  style  of  writing  may  possibly  just  suit 
the  tastes  of  some  readers.   Yet  others  may 
wonder  why  astronomers  should  apparently 
be  so  fond  of  absardities  and  so  averse  from 
reform,  and  they  might,  perhaps,  think  it 
worth  while  to  make  enquiries.  Suppose, 
then,  they  should  apply  for  a  little  trust- 
worthy information  to  a  person  who  pos- 
sesses some  real  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
what  would  they  leam  ?    Th^  would  learn 
Bom6thin|f  of  the  history  of  the  constellations; 
of  the  inter»ting  posthumous  paper  of 
Olbera  published  in  1840,  in  which  he  gave 
an  ontlme  of  this  history,  and  made  an 
argent  appeal  to  astronomers  to  get  rid  of 
all  the  modem  constellations  introduced 
since  the  times  of  Hevelins  and  Flams  toed ; 
of  Sir  John  Herschel's  translation  of  the 
substance  of  Olbers's  paper ;  of  Sir  John's 
own  proposal  for  an  entire  remodelling  of 
the  southern  constellations ;  of  the  great 
reform  effected  in  1843  by  Argelander  by 
means  of  his  Uranometria  Nova,  in  which 
he  not  only  responded  to  Olbers'a  appeal,  but 
furnished  science  with  the  first  trustworthy 
atlas  of  the  stars  visible  in  our  latitudes  to 
the  naked  eye  ]  of  the  partial  reforms  intro- 
duced by  Baily  in  th&  British  Association 
Catalogue,  and  of  the  unlucky  shortcomings 
and  errors  of  the  latter.  They  would  further 
leam  that  the  author's  story  about  Francis 
Baily  having  been  violently  abused,  &c.,  is  a 
strange  '*  myth  "  without  any  foundation  in 
fact ;  that  there  had  been  no  possibility  of 
removing  m^ny  of  Bode's  absurd  constella- 
tions ;  that  of  the  three  constellations  named, 
the  Globus  Aerostaticus  had  been  introduced 
by  Lalande,   the   Antlia   Pneumatica  by 
Lscaille ;  that  it  has  been  and  is  still  re- 
gretted by  many  astronomers  that  (in  con- 
sequence of  Sir  John  Herschel's  unlucky 
proposal)  Baily  has  not  carried  out  Olbers's 
suggestion  of  getting  ridof  Lacaille's  constel- 
lations together  with  the  rest  of  the  modem 
ones,  and  still  more,  that  in  the  costly  pre- 
paration of  the  British  Association  Gatalogne 
full  advantage  h6s  not  been  taken  of  the 
boon  of  the  Uramometria.    Enquirers  might, 
moreover,  learn  that  the  Library  Atlas  in 
comparison  with  the  Uranometria  is  very 
unfcrastworthy  as  a  representation  of  the 
heavens ;  that  more  than  five  hundred  stars 
visible  in  our  latitudes  are  wanting  in  it, 
nearly  a  score  of  them  being  of  the  fifth 
magnitude,  while  the  maps  of  the  southern 
skies  are  overcrowded;  that  consequently  the 
inferences  drawn  from  these  maps  are  fal- 
lacious, Ac— enough  that  intelligent  readers 
must  not  be  too  credulous.      A.  Mabth. 


A  TreatieB  on  Slate  and  Sla(e-Quarrying, 
Seient^iCt  Praetieal^  and  Oovm^itU.  By 
D.  0.  Davies,  F.G.S.  (Crosby  Lookwood 
A  Co.) 

Js  the  midst  of  the  gloom  which  has  lat^y 


spread  over  our  mineral  industries,  a  bright 
streak  of  light  has  been  visible  in  North 
Wales.  While  most  branches  of  trade  have 
been  dragging  oat  a  languishing  existence, 
slate-quarrying  has  until  quite  recently  been 
enjoying  a  season  of  great  prosperity.  The 
nortliern  part  of  tiie  Principality,  in  which 
slate-workmg  is  the  staple  indnsfcry,  has 
thus  presented  a  cheerful  contrast  to  the 
south,  where  coal  and  iron  are  the  main  ele- 
ments of  wealth.  At  length,  however,  the 
wave  of  depression  baa  extended  to  the  slate, 
districts.  The  demand  for  slates,  which  for 
many  years  has  been  much  greater  than  the 
supply,  has  now  so  far  fallen  that  the  output 
is  in  excess,  and  stock  is  therefore  accuma. 
lating  at  the  quarries.  Slates  are  also 
coming  into  this  country  from  America; 
and  thus  it  behoves  the  slate-worker,  at  a 
period  of  anxiety  like  this,  to  pay  more 
attention  than  ever  to  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  his  resources.  The  appeax«nce 
of  Mr.  Davies's  work  therefore  strikes  ns  as 
bein^r  singularly  opportune. 

It  is  curious  that  the  technological  litera- 
tore  of  this  country  has  not  hitherto  inohided 
a  treatise  on  so  important  a  subject  as  Slato. 
Several  pamphlets,  to  he  sure,  have  heesi 
written,  but  we  remember  nothing  which 
approaches  to  a  comprehensive  work.  And 
yet  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  quarry- 
manager  often  stands  in  need  of  some  scien- 
tific work  of  reference  upon  bis  special 
subject. 

"  The  present  race  of  quarry-^nani^ers,"  vmtes 
Mr.  Davies,  "  will  not  deem  it  a  personal  allusion 
when  I  say  that  in  time  past  there  has  not  only 
been  an  iodifierence  to  the  acquisition  of  the  sim- 
plest elementary  scientific  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  former  managers,  and,  indeed,  proprietors  also, 
bat  a  large  amount  of  hostility  to  the  intrusion 
of  science  into  their  special  so-called  practical 
domain  "  (p.  155). 

Let  us  hope  that  the  day  of  such  hostilify 
has  passed  never  to  return ;  and  that  those 
who  have  charge  of  our  mineral  industries 
are  sufficiently  enlightened  to  appreciate  the 
advantages  which  must  needs  grow  ont  o£ 
a  judicious  combination  of  science  wi& 
practice. 

In  reading  Mr.  Davies's  little  treatise,  it 
is  evident  that  the  author  is  at  his  best  when 
describing  the  quarries  of  K'orth  WtJes.  It 
is  only  natural,  indeed,  that  this  should  be 
the  most  raluable  part  of  his  book.  Bis 
personal  acquaintance  with  this  area,  coupled 
with  the  aid  which  he  has  received  from 
Mends  actually  engaged  in  the  slate-trade 
of  North  Wales,  gives  freshness  to  his  de- 
scriptions and  authority  to  his  statements. 
But  when  he  passes  to  other  parts  of  the 
country  his  notes  become  disappointingly 
meagre.  It  is  true  that  slate-quarrying  has 
not  been  marked  by  any  great  success  in  the 
soutbern  part  of  the  Principality;  but  still,  if 
the  districts  are  worth  noticing  at  all,  they 
surely  deserve  to  betrrated  with  more  atten- 
tion than  our  author  has  bestowed  upon 
them.  And  the  same  remark  applies  still 
more  forcibly  to  the  scanty  references  to  the 
slate-prodncing  areas  of  other  oonntries. 

Much  valuable  information  is  givm  by 
Mr.  Davies  witii  respect  to  the  method  ami 
cost  of  working  a  slate-quarry.  His  parti- 
culars of  different  "  bargains  "  will  also  ^e 
studied  with  interest.   WsLmay  remind ..i^e 
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reader  that  the  method  of  bargaiziing  in  the 
Wel^  qnames  drew  forth  a  warm  enoo- 
minm  from  ihe  late  Prof.  Caimes  (jEfway<  on 
PoUHcal  Eeonomy,  p.  166).  While  the 
practical  part  of  Mr.  DavieB^g  work  ia  so 
good,  it  is  rather  a  pity  that  more  care  has 
not  been  bestowed  opon  the  scientifio  details. 
With  the  geological  portion  we  have  little 
fenit  to  find,  thoagh  exception  might  be  fairly 
taken  to  some  of  the  remarks  on  cleaTage. 
But  whenever  chemical  qaestions  are  in- 
troduced they  are  dealt  with  in  a  manner 
which  is  scarcely  satisfactory.  We  fail, 
for  example,  to  understand  what  is  meant 
In  referring  the  colour  of  a  partioalar 
slate  to  the  presence  of  *'  protoxide  of  iron, 
or  iron  and  oxygen  mixed  in  the  proportion 
of  one  ^art  of  the  former  to  two  of  ^e  latter." 
Or  again,  to  "  iron  in  the  form  of  peroxide — 
two  parts  of  iron  combined  with  two  of 
o^gen."  Nor  is  it  easy  to  fbUov  the 
reasoning  upon  which  anoh  a  statement  as 
the  following  is  based :  "  The  presence  of 
soda  and  potash  in  all  the  slate  deposits  is 
the  record  of  the  saltness  of  these  ancient 
seas  "—that  is,  of  the  seas  wherein  the  mnd 
which  has  since  been  altered  into  slate  was 
originally  deposited.  In  the  preparation  of 
a  second  edition  it  will  certainly  be  well  to 
pass  the  sheets  under  the  eye  of  a  chemical 
niend. 

'  In  spite,  however,  of  soch  little  blemishes 
as  those  to  which  we  hare  felt  it  our  duty 
to  call  attention,  Mr.  Davies's  work  may  be 
nnhesitatingly  recommended  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  development  of  oar  mineral 
resonroes.  To  those  who  are  actaally  en- 
gaged in  slate^qnarryiug  it  is  little  less  than 
xn£flpenaable.  F.  W..  BurLBK. 


BBITIBH  ABBOOXATIOir  AX  SVBLnr. 
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Monday,  Augutt  10.— The  Physical  ScioDce  De- 
partment of  Section  A  was  t<>^y  preaided  over 
bv  Prof.  Perry.  Mr.  W.  Ladd  read  a  paper  on 
the  phosoMope,  an  instniment  fiv  proaadng 
figures  of  lif^ht  from  inloations  of  sound,  whim 
has  been  exhiUted  at  the«o»^giT«ito  IheAaso- 
dation^d  has  deservedly  attracted  much  atten- 
tion. Prof,  Forbes  described  an  instramoit  for 
indicating  and  measuring  fiiedamp  ia  mines.  In 
the  Mathematical  Department  of  Ihis  Section, 
nnder  the  presidency  of  Mr.  H.  J.  S.  Smith,  the 
Report  of  the  committee  on  Babbage's  analytical 
machine  was  read,  by  which  the  Association  was 
not  encouraged  to  take  any  steps  to  procure  its 
construction.  Prof.  Maxwell  Simpson  presided 
over  Section  B,  where  some  notea  on  the  water 
from  the  Severn  Tunnel  Springs  were  read  by 
lb.  W.  Lamb  Carpenter.  In  Section  0  the  meta- 
morphic  and  intrusive  rocks  of  Tyrone  were  dis- 
cussed by  Mr,  Nolan ;  while  Dr,  Sterry  Hunt  read 
a  paper  on  the  ori^n  and .  saccession  of  the 
Orysialline  Rocks  of  North  America,  which  led  to 
some  diicittricai,  in  the  conise  of  which  theappU- 
cation  of  the  term  "amateur"  led  to  some 
exMlntioa  of  feeling.  In  Section  D  the  Depart- 
meet  of  Zool<^  and  Botany  was  mainly  given 
up  to  the  latter  science ;  Prof.  Williamson,  how- 
ever, read  a  memoir  in  which  he  strongly  com- 
bated Mr.  Oarruthere'  views  on  the  genus 
Traqaairia,  which  had  been  described  as  a  radio- 
larian,  but  which  he  would  rather  conuder  to  be 
a  T^tAble  organisatioD.  Mr.  A.  S,  Wilson  read 
a  senes  of  botanical  papers  on  matters  conuected 
with  the  dimorphism  and  cross-fertilisation  of 

Jlants,  which  showed  much  careful  observation, 
u  the  Department  of  Anthropolo^,  which  was 
one  of  the  best  attesdsd,  Prof.  Flower  read  a 


paper  on  the  methods  and  results  of  measuring 
the  capacity  of  crania ;  the  laigest  capacitf  of 
any  head  he  had  measured  was  that  of  a  race  of 
lon^  flat-headed  Indians  of  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa,  which  gave  1,589  centim&trea,  the  smallest 
being  that  of  the  Veddahs  of  Oeylon,  1,206  centi- 
metres. The  Lapps  and  Eaquimaax  gave  au 
average  measurement  of  1,646  centim&^s ;  the 
English  of  the  lower  grade,  1,642;  the  Canary 
lahmders,  1,498 ;  Japanese,  1,486;  Chinese,  1424; 
Italian,  1,476;  Ancient  Egyptian,  1,464;  true 
Polynesians,  1,454;  Negroes  (of  various  kinds), 
1,877;  Kaffirs,  1,846;  Hindus,  1,806;  Au»- 
traliaus,  1,264 ;  Andamanese,  1,220.  Prof,  D. 
Wilson,  of  Toronto,  read  a  paper  on  New 
Varieties  of  Mao,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  urged  that  the  Indian  aboripnal  peculation  of 
North  America  was  not  altogether  disappearing 
by  extinction,  but  formed  by  absorption  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  population  of  the  New 
World.  Mr.  Romanes  announced  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Anatomv  and  Physiology  his  discovery  of 
nerves  in  the  Medusae.  In  Section  £,  which 
was,  as  usual,  hugely  attended,  Captain  Burton 
read  a  paper  on  the  land  of  Midian,  and  Dr,  Phen^ 
gave  an  account  of  Cyprus  and  of  his  ascent  of 
Samotiirace.  At  the  meeting  of  the  General 
Committee,  Prof.  AUman  was  elected  Preudent 
for  the  1879  meetinff  at  Sheffield,  imd  Swansea 
was  Bpp<Hnted  as  the  meeting^plaee  for  1860, 
A  conxxrgazione  at  the  College  oi  Surgeons,  and 
an  address  on  "  Dissociation,**  by  Prof.  Dewar, 
iUuslzated  by  ezperimenta  on  a  large  scale,  con- 
cluded the  day. 

TWadoy,  Augvai  20. — In  the  AstroDomical  De- 

eent  of  Section  A  Mr.  Glaisher  read  the 
t  of  the  Committee  on  Luminous  Meteors, 
and  described  the  principal  meteors  obsOTvea 
during  the  year ;  and  Lord  Rosse  gave  an  ex- 
planation of  the  peculiarities  of  an  equatorial 
mounting  for  a  three -foot  reflector  recentiy 
erected  at  Parsonstown.  In  Section  B  Mr.  W, 
Chandler  Roberts  read  a  paper  on  the  detection, 
by  means  of  the  microphone,  of  sounds  which  ac- 
company the  diffusion  of  gases  through  a  thin  sep- 
tum. In  Section  0  Mr.  E.  T.  Hardman  described 
a  new  mineral  from  the  basalt  at  Cammoney  Hill, 
near  Belfast,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Hnllite. 
It  seems  to  belong  to  the  ferruginous  chlorite 
group ;  its  physicar characters  are :  colour,  velvet 
black ;  hardness,  3 ;  brittie ;  lu&tre,  waxy  to  duU  ; 
very  slightly  a^cted  b^  adds.  Its  most  renurk- 
aUe  characteristics  are  its  low  ntecific  gravity  and 
its  resistance  to  the  blowpipe— both  curious  pomts 
considering  the  lane  quantity  of  iron  It  contains. 
In  Section  D  Pro^  £.  D.  Cope  read  a  psper  on 
the  Vertehrata  of  the  Permiui  Formation  of  Texas ; 
and  Sir  Wyville  Thomson  spoke  upon  some  deep- 
sea  radiolanans  which  had  been  met  with  in  the 
Chaiienffer  expedition,  one  of  which,  a  new  genus, 
he  had  named  OiaUengerin,  In  the  Anthro- 
pological Department,  Captain  Burton  read  some 
notes  on  the  tribes  of  Midian,  before  a  crowded 
audience ;  while  the  burning  question  of  the  pre- 
sence of  tails  in  our  progenitors  was  brought  for- 
ward by  Mr.  Lawaon  Tait,  who,  however,  did  not 
add  much  to  what  has  already  been  brought 
forward  in  connexion  vrith  the  subject.  How  to 
reach  the  Pole  was  diseuiaed  in  Seoboa  E,  Dr. 
Rae  and  Dr.  Moss,  at  the  eondtusion  of  which 
lieutenant  Dyer,  R.N.,  sang  a  son^,  which  was 
again  succeeded  by  a  squabUe  in  connexion 
with  Mr.  Stevenson's  paper  on  "  Livingstonia." 
Squabbles,  indeed,  were  rather  the  order  of  the 
day,  and  were  indulged  in  by  Sections  F  and  Ot, 
Mr.  Lynam's  paper  on  the  drainage  of  the 
Shannon  leading  to  some  warm  expressions  of 
feeling.  In  the  evening  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
gave  a  convertaxiojtef  which  concluded  with  a 

Wednesday,  Aug.  21, — Rather  more  business 
than  usual  remained  to  be  transscted  on  the  last 
day.  In  Section  C  Prof.  King  read  a  paper  on 
the  age  of  the  crystalline  rocks  of  Donegal.  Mr, 
Beighbm  interested  the  anthropologists  by  his 


account  of  the  Totos,  au  exinring  race  who  inhabit 
a  village  called  the  Orange  Grove,  near  the  top  of 
the  hills  on  the  Bhutan  frontier,  who  at  present 
consist  only  of  about  twenty  families,  and  may  be 
expected  to  disappear  in  two  or  three  generalaotis. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  General  Committee,  it  was 
announced  that  2,676  tickets  had  been  issued  for 
the  meeting,  which  was  the  mxth  largest  ever  held ; 
and  giants  were  made  to  the  amount  of  1,4127. 
Thus  ended  a  meeting  which  was  characteriaed  fay 
Mr.  Spottiswoode  as  "  the  latest,  the  most  agree- 
able, and  the  most  diversified  that  he  could  recall 
in  a  xeeoUectiion  of  over  twan^  jvm!* 


SCIENCE  NOTES, 

PEZLOLOOT. 


PoPtrLAB  etymology  being  certainly  one  of  the 
most  curious  and  attractive  phenomena  in  the  life 
and  growth  of  langaage,  it  is  to  be  wondered 
that  K.  G.  Andresen^i  book  Uebtr  deuiteie  Vblka- 
etymoiogie  should  be  the  first  sdentific  work  that 
is  speoally  devoted  to  that  important  subject. 
The  author  has  not  only  chosen  his  subject  very 
well,  but  he  has  treated^  it  in  a  very  eatisfactorv 
manner.   Though  the  vast  material  which  he  has 
brought  together  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  his- 
tory of  the  German  language,  he  has  also  oolleeted 
many  illaatrations  of  his  argument  from  otiier 
languagflB,  andent  and  modnn,  from  which  we 
will  sdect  a  few  of  his  Enj;^  eiompleaw  The 
English  superlatives  in  mosf,  as,  f^.,  vtmoit,  ttpper- 
most,  are  not  orig^ally  oomposed  witii  the  adjec- 
tive mott,  but  represent  an  ancimt  form  of  the 
superlative,  which  ends  in  ~me$t  in  Old  English. 
The  poetical  word  sAomrveft  is  derived  from 
the  Irish  aeamrog.    Catl^  has  evidently  been 
assimilated  to  the  verb  to  etU,  but  it  come* 
from  cSCelette,    Coward  is  transf<»med  by  popular 
etymology  into  eowheart,  acconting  to  the  analogy 
of  sweetheart ;  Herr  Andresen  might  have  add^ 
that  tiie  latter  word  itself  has  been  conjectured 
to  owe  its  origin  to  popular  etymology.  Of 
names  of  localities  we  vnll  quote  The  Mi  and 
taoage,  which  ou^ht  to  be  Za  btlU  Bauvage,  and 
Skotooer,  wtuch  is  s  transformati<Hl  of  eJmeam 
vert.   AU  tlu  EngUsh  instanoos  of  popolar  ety- 
mology which  the  aath(»  quotes  are  taken  from 
Max  Mailer's  Leetum  and  other  wdl-known 
works;  on  the  other  huid,  there  can  be  Uttle 
doubt  that  for  those  who  would  foUow  Mm  in  bis 
path  there  is  reserved  a  gleaning  that  may  prove 
lar  richer  than  his  own  harvest.   The  uamea  of 
German  places  alone  which  owe  their  present 
form  to  popular  etymology  fill  six  pagea_  in  An- 
dresen's  work,  and  the  English  language  is  likely 
to  he  as  rich  in  instances  of  popular  etymology  as 
the  German.   Andresen,  indeed,  nves  it  as  lus 
opinion  that  English  comes  next  after  German  in 
this  respect,  being  superior  to  French,  &c.  An 
English  work  of  the  same  kind  as  Andreseo's,  if 
done  with  equal  care,  would  certainly  be  welcomed 
not  onl^  by  philol(^ts  but  also  by  the  general 
render,  if  we  may  iuoge  from  the  complete  socceie 
of  Andreeen*s  worK,  which  has  g)ne  turougfa  two 
editions  in  a  very  short  time. 

Thb  late  Prof.  Wuttke's  work  on  the  H^ittory 
of  Writing  has  appeared  in  a  new  and  cheap 
edition,  which  would  no  doubt  sell  nncommoiily 
well  if  tins  bulky  work  had  not  remained  a  mere 
fragment,  which  the  author's  untimely  death  pre- 
vented him  from  oompletiDg.  It  may  be  ques- 
tioned, indeed,  whether  the  author  would  ever 
have  carried  his  History  down  to  the  rise  and  de- 
velopment of  the  modern  alphabets,  even  had  he 
Uvea  much  longer ;  he  himself  expreesee  a  doubt 
of  this  Idnd  in  his  preface.  He  was  too  prosy  and 
too  fond  of  digressions  of  every  kind  to  treat 
vast  theme  in  a  short  and  concise  manner.  As  \x 
is,  his  work  certainly  contains  a  great  deal  of  vala- 
able  information  about  tattooing  and  various  other 
Buhstitutes  for,  and  the  pictorial  modes  of,  writing, 
which  are  illustrated  by  a  considerable  number  of 
excellent  plates,  on  th^  Japanese  and  Chinese,  the 
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luero^ypliic  and  cnneifOTm,  alphabets ;  and  while 
his  method  of  treatment  is  onen  apt  to  be  desnl- 
toiy,  it  is  certiinly  well  calculated  to  present  eren 
the  dneet  sabjecta  in  the  most  attractiTe  form 
poeeible.  We  notice,  inddraitallj,  that  Wuttke 
htm  pomtiTelT  denied  the  Egyptian  origin  of  the 
I^ioenidan  auhalMtf  And  pmceaed  Deecke  in  try- 
ing  to  deriraitfiom  tiie  enndibnn  chaxacters,  and 
in  pointiiw  to  the  ueient  Ojpnaa  alphabet  with 
its  eoneininn  ngna  aa  ft  woof  o£  uub  theory. 
HowBTcr,  he  nerar  Att«nDted  a  detailed  compan- 
aoo  between  IliOBe  three  alidiabetB. 


FINE  ART. 

Tteenty-Si^  DratciHgt  hjf  Antoine  Watteau. 

Beprodnced  from  the  Original  Works. 

(Anmdel  Society.) 
The  Arundel  Society  has  had  the  happy 
thoDg-ht  to  rmrodnce — or,  as  far  aa  possible, 
to  translate  throngh  some  of  the  newer  ap- 
plications of  photography — nearly  half  of 
the  wonderfal  collectu>n  of  drawings  by 
TVattean,  which  were  exhibited  some  three 
yeara  aince  at  Bethnal  Green ;  and  we  con- 
grattilate  the  sooiefy  very  warmly  on  its 
pxactical  reoc^nition  of  the  fact  that  the 
seemingly  lighter  and  drawing-room  Art 
here  r^)rodaced  is  in  truth  worthy  to  rank 
with  the  great  sacred  Art  of  the  long-ac- 
cepted masters.    The  collection  belongs  to 
MisB  James,  who  inherited  it  from  her 
ftther.    How  it  was  that  no  nobleman  or 
great  pnblic  personage,  bat  a  London  mer- 
chant, said  to  be  of  retiring  disposition,  and 
— aa  fortmies  now  go — by  no  means  of  im- 
mense wealth,  was  able  to  p<»sesa  and  leave 
behind  liim  the  finest  collection  in  the  world 
of  drawings  by  the  consnmmato  master  of 
Frencb  Art  may  well  be  matter  of  interest. 
Account  for  it  by  what  hypothesis  we  will — 
and  the  commonest  apluiation  lies  in  tiie 
&ct  that  tZu  collection  was  formed  when 
Watteaa'a  work  was  at  a  discount — ^it  yet 
remains  infinitely  to  the  credit  of  Mr. 
James's  judgment,  and  a  proof  of  his  fine- 
ness and  keenness  of  independent  taste,  that 
be  should  have  gathered  together  snch  an 
assemblage  of  the  drawings  of  Watteau  as 
not  only  outweighs  in  valne  the  more  recent, 
and  in  France  more  famous,  collection  made 
by  the  Brothers  de  Goncourt,  but  surpasBes 
the  collections  possessed  by  the  British 
Muaenm   and  by    the    Loarre,  rich  as 
these  collections  are  in  the  work  of  the 
leader  of  frencheighteenth-centorir  art.  The 
James  collection  consists  of  some  seventy 
drftwinga,  some  in  black  chalk,  many  inred, 
mad  Buuay  in  tiiat  cunning  mixtnre  of  tiie 
two  in  which  Watteau  excelled,  and  by 
which  he  gave  to  often  slight  work  a  rich- 
ness and  depth  of  tone,  a  peculiar  sense  of 
eoloar,  reserved  generally  for  the  more 
elaborate  and  for  that  which  employs  many 
riwnp  instead  of  few. 

One  hopes  that  some  day  the  occasion  will 
be  afforded  of  studying  in  some  detail  the 
collection  from  which  tiie  publication  of  the 
▲nmdel  Society  is  derived,  and  of  establish, 
iag  once  for  all  the  oonnezion  between  known 
pietnzes  of  the  master  and  such  of  these  draw- 
ings as  are  designs  and  studies  for  them.  But 
eren  to  begin  that  task  now  would  be  to  go 
b^cmd  the  limits  proper  to  this  notice :  an'd 
it  may  be  sud,  in  passing,  that  though  one 
of  the  chief  interests  of  the  James  cabinet 


may  well  lie  in  the  opportunity  it  affords  of 
tracing  the  connexion  spoken  of,  another 
lies  in  the  fact  that  a  very  lai^  proportion 
of  the  drawings  here  are  no^  to  be  associated 
with  pictures  now  known,  but  are  either 
preparations  for  elaborate  work  long  lost,  or 
for  elaborate  work  never  undertaken.  The 
authentioated  paintings  of  Wattean  are  com- 
paratively few.  Important  paintings  must 
nave  perished  or  have  been  lost  to  know- 
ledge. But,  allowing  for  l^s,  it  is  sbill 
almost  certain  that  the  artist,  dying  when 
only  just  middle-aged,  lefb  behind  him  in 
his  drawings  an  immense  accumulation  of 
material  as  yet  nnused.  For  Watteau  was 
of  those  artists  who  observed  life  constantly. 

The  range  of  his  observation  is  one  of  the 
things  which  the  James  collection  shows, 
and  which  is  shown  to  a  great  extent  in  the 
reproductions  befcHre  us,  though,  it  might 
have  been  shown  more  completely  had  the 
Arundel  Society  been  minded  to  include  in 
its  issue  the  drawings  which,  when  th^ 
were  on  view  at  Bethnal  Grem,  were  num- 
bered 28  and  40.  The  first  is  a  quite  mas- 
terly drawing  of  the  partially  nude :  and  the 
second,  though  not  without  faults  of  huny 
or  carelessness,  proves  by  its  modelling  of 
torso,  arm,  and  thigh,  on  what  a  firm  found- 
ation of  knowledge  and  of  mastery  rrats  the 
success  of  the  costumed  figures  which, 
among  Watteau's  works,  are  more  &mi- 
liarly  known.  Watteau's  drawings  of  the 
nnde  are  generally  of  the  living  and  not 
faultless  model.  Such  they  are  in  Miss 
James's  collection.  But  there  exist  designs 
for  symbolical  figures — Le  Frintemps,  for  in- 
stance— -which  aim  at  the  ideal,  if  they  do 
not  quite  reach  it.  And  in  one  drawing  at 
the  Louvre  the  ideal  is  reached  as  well  as 
aimed  at  —  the  design,  a  woman's  ample 
figure  seen  from  the  side,  splendid  in  round- 
ness and  fullness  of  contour,  perfectly  har- 
monious in  line  and  gesture. 

These  things  are  the  exception  in  Wat- 
teau's work,  which  reflects  the  charm  of  the 
actual,  and  is  contentedly  occupied  with  ac- 
tual things — nay,  even  with  habitual  things 
— whether  they  be  beautiful  or  repulsive. 
It  has  been  the  common  reproach  to  the 
great  French  artist  that  his  work  is  artificial. 
But  probably  no  work  ever  done  in  art  since 
Bembrandt's  has  been  more  splendidly 
natural.  It  was  only  the  life  around  him 
that  was  artifi<uaL  It  has  been  urged,  again, 
that  the  work's  range  was  limited ;  and  tJbis 
in  a  sense  is  true.  That  is,  tJie  nominal  sub- 
jects of  his  completed  pictnrea  vary  but 
little.  Barely  does  the  subject  of  some 
bourgeoU  occupation  strike  in  among  the 
subjects  of  cultivated  leisure  and  pleasure — 
fJiough  it  does  strike  in  occasionally,  as  Miss 
James's  collection  of  designs  is  itself  enough 
to  show.  But  whatever  be  the  nominal  sub- 
ject, it  is  treated  by  Wattean  with  infinite 
variety  and  truth,  not  to  the  general  theme, 
bat  to  the  particular  person  and  occasion. 
It  is  true  that  in  his  garden-pictures  there  is 
almost  always  a  gentleman  helping  a  lady 
to  rise  up  from  the  grass,  and  another  lady 
bmshing  aside  her  petticoats  with  a  gesture 
of  agreeable  impatience,  and  a  coimle  of  the 
very  friendly,  the  very  confidential,  happily 
arm-in-arm,  d^arting  with  some  eagraness 
for  lonelier  corners  of  the  Elysian  f^ds. 
Bat  each  gestore  is  studied  &om  ^  life ; 


each  figure  lias  its  own  place  in  a  perfectly 
ordered  composition ;  and  each  face,  whether 
beautiful  or  ugly,  has  been  observed  with 
perfect  poietiation,  and  if  beautiful  its  beauty 
has  been  refined  and  left  Teracious,  and  if 
ugly  its  ugliness  has  received  the  interest 
of  Art. 

Now,  of  t^e  real  range,  nnder  the  appa- 
rent limitation,  many  of  the  drawings  re- 
produoed  by  tiie  Arundd  Society  afford 
conspicuous  example.  Tbere  ia  the  exqui- 
site nawetS  of  the  very  young  girls  who  are 
leaning  over  the  ledge  of  an  opera-box  to 
see  the  comedians,  or  out  of  a  window  to 
see  a  passing  show.  There  are  the  Orientfd 
or  n^ro  heads.  There  is  the  demure  and 
absorbed  person  picking  out  a  bit  of  needle- 
work. There  is  the  mendicant  woman. 
There  is  $ovhrettet  and  musician,  and 
harlequin.  There  is,  especially,  iu  plate 
No.  7,  the  thin-cheeked  girl  of  refined  and 
admirable  beauty,  one  of  the  highest  types 
in  Watteau's  world — the  world  of  an  artist 
who  was  much  concerned  both  with  the 
rich  and  with  those  who  ministered  to  the 
wants  of  the  rich.  The  eyes  of  this  girl  are 
set  widely  apart ;  they  look  out  with  an  ex- 
pression of  perfectly  calm  perception,  always 
slightly  indi^rent  and  consciously  removed 
— the  face  of  one  that  has  known  culture,  but 
has  never  known  hurry ;  of  one  that  having 
no  work  to  be  weary  of  must  needs  be  a 
little  weary  of  pleasure.  Probably  her  beauty 
has  brought  her  the  experience  of  men. 

The  reading  of  Marivaux  and  Beau- 
marchais — the  reading  of  Majion  Lescaui  it- 
self—will not  give  us  any  such  return  to 
the  French  eighteenth  century,  in  all  that 
it  bad  of  freest  and  most  fitscinatiug,  as  the 
turning  over  the  pages  on  which  these  de- 
signs of  a  consummate  master  are  on  the 
whole  adroitly  reproduced.  There  is,  how- 
ever, even  in  this  short  appreciataon,  a  word 
to  be  said  on  what  ia  absent  as  well  as  what 
is  present  —  on  deficiencies  as  well  as  on 
qualities.  We  have  never  yet  seen  a  system 
of  reproduction  of  old  drawings  or  etchings 
by  which  the  sharpness  of  some  lines  was 
not  blurred — by  which  the  fineness  of  some  ex- 
pression was  not  marred  and  coarsened.  The 
system  does  not  exist  which  is  exempt  from 
ttiese  drawbacks.  Bat  among  reproductions 
the  success  of  the  present  one  ranks  high. 
Again,  there  is  wanting  to  the  volume  before 
us  some  notes  to  convey  a  little  farther  in- 
formatioD  than  that  which  is  vouched  save 
on  title-page  and  bare  table  of  contents.  It 
did  not  require  a  keen  intelligenoe  to  de- 
scribe  these  drawings  as  "Three  Female 
Figures :  one  with  a  Guitar,"  "  Two  Male 
Figures:  one  with  a  Mask,"  and  so  on. 
And,  lastly,  t^ere  is  no  indication  whatever 
to  the  unwary  or  uninformed  spectator  that 
the  reproductions  do  not  in  all  cases  repro- 
duce the  colour  of  the  original  drawing. 
That  black  as  well  as  red  is  employed  with 
incalculable  effect  in  the  original,  and  often 
in  conjunction  with  it,  is  not  even  hinted  at. 
The  medium  in  which  each  drawing  is  exe- 
cuted should  at  least  have  been  stated.  But, 
with  whatever  defects  or  deficiencies,  we  are 
glad  to  be  able  to  possess  such  charming 
memoranda  of  the  genius  of  Wattean,  and 
we  congratulate  the  Arundel  Society  on  so 
bold  a  depart  ore  from  its  traditions. 

Fbidikige  Wkdhobb. 
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The  OrientaJ  Coint  of  the  Musen^i  of  the  His- 
torical and  Arahaeologtoal  Sooiety  ofOdetea. 
By  Dr.  O.  Blan.  With  a  Plate.  (Odessa: 
E.  Bemdt.) 

It  is  always  a  dasgercms  thing  to  ask  cut  bono 
about  a  branch  of  study.  To  discovOT  the 
""■Bse  "  of  a  particnlar  science  or  department 
of  learning  is  often  extremely  difficnlt,  and 
one  freqaently  has  to  content  himself  with 
the  comforting  axiom  of  an  obliging  friend 
that  *'  all  knowledge  is  nsefal,"  or  with  the 
solace  of  another  ifho  tells  him  that  the 
study  "  keeps  him  out  of  mischief."  Now, 
of  all  sciences,  or  branches  of  sciences,  nn- 
mismalioa,  and  especially  Oriental  nnmis- 
matics,  offers  the  weakest  front  to  utilitarian 
questioners.  The  stndentd  a$  Greek  and 
Aoman  xxma  can  generally  baffle  the  antago- 
nist with  the  plea  of  art :  bat  the  Oriental 
numismatist  has  no  such  easy  escape.  He  is 
better  off,  indeed,  than  he  who  is  learned 
only  in  mediaeval  coins,  and  perhaps  than 
the  English  numismatist ;  for  it  is  not  easy 
to  extract  much  of  interest  or  importance, 
historically  or  artistically,  from  the  mediae- 
European  and  the  English  coinages. 
But,  nevertheless,  the  literary  position  of 
the  Oriental  numismatist  is  not  satisfactory. 
There  are  some  scores  of  students  of  this 
particular  branch  of  coins  in  Germany  and 
Russia,  Austria  and  France,  and  half-a- 
dozen  in  England.  As  one  of  the  number  I 
should  be  extremely  sorry  to  discover  that 
their  work  was  of  no  possible  use,  except 
pour /aire  ^awer  le  im^. 

'  That  this  is  not  so  is,  I  think,  proved  by 
the  volume  named  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
Dr.  Blau's  catalogue  of  the  Odessa  cabinet  is 
an  example  of  how  great  use  coins  might  be 
to  the  Oriental  historian,  I  do  not  pause  here 
to  discuss  the  side-question  whether  Oriental 
history  is  worth  the  trouble  of  studying : 
for  this  is  one  easily  answered  and  requires  no 
argument  from  me.  It  is  only  because  the 
history  of  the  East  (I  am  speaking  more 
especially  of  the  Mohammadau  East)  has 
never  been  &irly  pat  into  English  dress  that 
its  value  and  interest  are  not  yet  popularly 
appreciated.  To  the  interest  of  the  history 
the  coins  of  course  can  scarcely  add ;  but  to 
its  accuracy  they  can  contribute  in  a  remark- 
able manner.  The  one  saving  virtue  of  Mo- 
hammadan  coins,  generally  speaking,  is  the 
mnltitude  of  their  inscriptions.  They  can 
boast  of  no  artistic  merit,  with  the  exception 
of  that  of  calligraphy  :  but  they  undoubtedly 
do  their  utmost  to  carry  as  many  words  as 
their  surfaces  can  possibly  hold.  Too  many 
of  these,  it  is  true,  compose  religious  for- 
mulas, which  might  with  advantage  have 
been  g^ven  on  the  heart  instead  of  on 
the  coin,  and  thus  have  left  more  room  for 
historical  inscriptions,  besides  rescuing  the 
formulas  of  faith  from  that  contempt  which 
&miliarity  is  satd  to  breed.  But  the  histo- 
rical inscriptions  are,  nevertheless,  generally 
very  ample,  and  tliey  famish  information 
as  to  the  locality  of  the  mint;  the  year, 
and  sometimes ' the  month,  of  issue;  the 
name  of  the  prince  who  ordered  the  coinage, 
and  his  titles  at  great  length,  and  often  ttie 
name  of  his  father,  grandfather  and  even 
great-grandfather ;  when  he  was  tributary, 
the  name  o{  the  liege-lord  a^ipears ;  and 
the  spiritual  auzerun,  the  Khalifeh,  has  his 


share  of  the  inscriptiouH.  Such  materials, 
obviously  tmstworthy,  cannot  &i]  to  be  of 
the  greatest  service  to  the  historian  in  tracing 
the  successions' of  dynasties  and  the  relations 
of  contemporary  pnnces  to  each  other,  the 
interweaving'  of  royal  houBCs,  the  limits  of 
territory,  and  many  other  essential  matters. 
The  coins  should  map  out  the  history  in  out- 
line, and  the  Oriental  historian  should  fill 
up  the  plan. 

At  present,  however,  there  are  stumbling- 
blocks  in  the  way.  Some  of  the  largest  col- 
lections in  Europe  do  not  possess  published 
catalogues  ;  Bonin,  Paris,  Yienna,  are  onJy 
known  in  very  small  part ;  and  many  of 
the  most  important  coins  are  only  to  be 
found  in  remote  Transactions,  Journals, 
AnzHgetif  or  whatever  they  may  be  called,  of 
some  remote  Society.  Before  the  Oriental 
historian  can  use  what  ought  to  be  his  right 
hand,  all  the  larger  collections  of  Europe 
must  be  accessible  by  means  of  catalogues, 
and  then  a  Corpus  should  (but  will  not)  be 
compiled  of  all  published  coins.  A  vast 
amount  of  material  would  thus  be  collected 
and  brought  within  reach  of  ordinary  Orien- 
talists, and  Eastern  numismatics  would  after 
all  prove  of  "  use." 

Dr.  Blau's  catalogue  of  the  collection  of 
Oriental  coins  belonging  to  the  Odessa  His- 
torical and  Archaeological  Society  is  evidence 
of  another  collection  made  accessible.  It  is 
not,  indeed,  a  collection  of  the  highest  in- 
terest; but  its  Bpeciid  strength,  which  lies 
in  the  coinage  of  the  'Kxim  Tatars,  gives  it 
a  value  of  its  own.  Of  the  Mobammadan 
dynasties  represented  in  the  first  two  volumes 
of  the  British  Museum  catalogue  (to  the 
number  of  above  1,500)  the  Odessa  cabinet 
contains  barely  200  specimens,  some  of  which, 
however,  are  of  great  interest  and  value. 
Bat  the  scries  of  Tatar  dynasties  is  of  very 
different  proportions,  reaching  to  the  number 
of  2,500  coins,  and,  indeed,  forming  the  bulk 
of  the  collection.  Dr.  Blau's  catalogue  is 
precisely  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  series 
it  describes.  When  notes  were  required  he 
has  given  them,  or  referred  to  the  proper 
authorities ;  but  the  majoriijof  the  coins  con- 
tained in  the  Odessa  Museum,  bmng  simple 
and  rude,  required  but  short  noticiBs ;  and 
Br.  Blau  has  studied  concisenms  with  such 
success  that  he  has  contelved  to  make  a 
thin  quarto  volnme  of  about  one  hundred 
two-column  pages  contain  *  descriptions  of 
over  three  thousand  coins.  Dr.  Blau's 
reputation  as  an  Oriental  numismatist  is  so 
well  known  that  I  need  only  say  that  the 
present  work  displays  the  same  learning 
which  has  characterised  his  previous  labours. 
Some  of  his  hypotheses  are  somewhat  rash 
■ — for  example,  tiie  attribution  of  no.  351  to 
"  Altmysch of  the  "  £hotanae  "  djrnasty, 
of  whose  name  I  can  see  no  signs  in  the 
engraving.  But  the  faults  are  few ;  and 
Dr.  Blau  deserves  the  thanks,  not  only  of 
Oriental  numismatists,  bnfc  of  the  future 
historians  of  the  East. 

Staklet  Lave  Pooli. 


THE  OAKBRUIT  ABCHAEOLOeiCAL  HEEUKG. 

The  Cambrian  Archaeolo{i;ical  Society  held  its 
thiity-third  annual  gathering;  last  weekj  at  Lam- 
peter, a  town  in  the  south-east  of  Oardiramsbire, 
on  the  Teifif  notaUe  alil»  for  ffishop  Btugeaa's 


Theolt^cal  Oollege  and  for  its  breed  of  hoiset. 
The  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  who  was  ooe  of  the 
early  fbundeiB  of  the  Association,  and  gave  a  new 
impetus  to  it  aa  President  at  Oarmartben  in  1876, 
was  a^n  its  President  at  Lampeter,  though  on- 
able  to  attend  more  than  the  first  days  exconioii. 
This  took  the  direction  of  Dolaucothi  and  Oayo,  in 
Cannsrthenshire,  visiting  in  turn  the  scant  ves- 
tiges of  a  Roman  bath  and  station  at  Tregoch, 
Bolaucothi  House  and  its  curiouries  of  Roman 
origin,  the  goldmines  worked  by  the  Romans  at 
Ogofan,  and  ^e  ■  church  of  Ojnfil  Oayo,  chiefly 
ndti^  for-  two  eaify  iaioribed  stones.  On  tho 
eeoond  day,  Wednesday,  the  mote  tfUnn  was  to 
the  aoath-was^  ahmff  the  Teifi,  and  viaita  weie 
paid  to  the  mounds  en  IjUtnwnen  and  Onig-y-Wil, 
the  Ogham  inscribed  atone  (Trenacutus)  at  Llan- 
vaughan,  the  pictureeqaely  utuated  church  at  Uan- 
llwni,  and  the  Bntiah  entrenchment  of  Pen-j-gaer. 
The  hospitality  of  Colonel  Evims,  of  Highmead, 
precluded  the  possiUliiy  of  Uie  soeiety^  ffvtting 
so  far  aa  Llandraail  church  and  stoom  On  Tb  tm- 
day  the  main  body  of  the  visitors  went  to  Strata 
Florida  station  by  the  so-called  Mancheatex  and 
Kilford  Railway,  ronning  along  the  Teifi.  mde  to  tVie 
north.  The  Old  Abbey  was  visited,  its  curious 
eolitwy  arch  of  late  and  Irish  Norman  diaracter 
extuoined,  and  lastly  David  ap  Ghryllim*8  grave. 
Camps,  dolmena,  and  ancient  bridges  sMrtM  the 
route.  Each  hill  offered  its  promise  of  a  cum  or 
a  camp  or  tumulus  to  the  adTantorona.  But 
the  lonfrest  halt  was  made  at  Bronmearig  and 
Oastel  Meurig,  the  latter  the  nte  of  an  old  Norman 
eaatle,  manitestly  occupyiiig  a  Merions  Britidk 
camp.  Ystrad  Meurtghas  a  noted  Welsh  Qrammar 
School,  fouaded  in  the  last  century,  and  main- 
tained under  what  Southerners  would  deem  diffi- 
eulties.  The  last  day's  march  brought  the  mem- 
ben  of  the  AsBotuatioa,  among  otivei  objects 
interest,  to  Pont  Ilaoio  and  the  ute  of  tiie 
Roman  Loventium,  where  Roman  atones  were 
explored,  and  the  traces  of  the  Sam  Helen,  or,  as 
it  seems  to  mean,  the  "road  of  the  legions,^ 
investigated.  One  find  of  the  day  was  pronounced 
to  be  a  Roman  doll,  drawn  out  of  the  boggy 

S round  near  Llanio,  The  last  halt  was  at  Llan- 
ewi  Brevi,  a  once  erndform  church,  of  which, 
though  sadly  mutilated,  enough  surrivea  to  attest 
the  grandeur  of  the  utuation  St.  Band  chooe 
for  ms  famous  weaching  against  the  Pelafrian 
heresy.  On  the  whole,  the  ezcunona  wen  flroitfol, 
eertamly  iaTonrad  with  fine  weather,  and  good, 
work  was  done  among  the  early  inscribed  atones. 


NOTES  ON  ART  ANB  ARCSAEOLOQT, 

Mb.  WnxiAH  Patbbson,  of  EiUnburgh,  has  ar- 
ranged to  issue,  somewhat  in  ^e  style  of  the  late 
Sir  William  Stirling  Maxwell's  pnvately-printed 
folio  volumes,  a  collection  of  the  principal  existing 
portraits  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  The  collection 
will  embrace  between  one  and  two  hundred  por- 
traits, and  in  every  instanoe  these  will  be  preserved 
theeame  die  as  the  eagravBd  originals.  A  nombor 
of  focsimiles  will  also  be  given  from  originals 
which  have  never  bem  eDgiaved.  The  TDlatne  wUl 
be  isBUod  imder  the  snpernsion  of  Mesvt.  Darid 
Laing,  EcUnbnrghi  and  Twyllie  Guild,  Glasgow. 

Wb  understand  that,  owing  to  the  greater 
number  of  works  sent  in  for  the  NoUonal  Art 
Competition  this  year,  and  to  the  improvement 
that  was  everywhere  manifestf  the  examinees  had 
a  longer  and  more  difficult  task  than  usual  io 
decidingon  the  merits  of  the  rsepeetive  candi- 
datea.  The  awards,  however,  have  now  all  been 
made,  a  lady,  Miss  Elizabeth  Grace,  carrying  off 
both  the  gold  medal  and  one  of  the  PrinoesB  of 
Wales'  scholarships.  The  exhibition  bf  dM  com- 
petition works,  which  has  been  open  for  some 
weeks  past  in  the  galleries  adjoining  the  Natioaal 
Portrait  Gallery  on  the  west  aide  of  Exhibition 
Road,  proves,  indeed,  the  satisfactory  character  or 
this  vear's  achievement.  It  codauta  of  about 
1,400*  works,  selected  from  as  many  as  138,046^ 
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watt  up  from  142  Schools  of  Art  aU  over  the 
country.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  avera^  of  attain- 
ment by  the  pupils  of  these  schools  is  decidedly 
high.  It  is  not  ao  much  that  any  remarkable 
genins  has  been  brought  forth,  bat  that  modest 
talent  has  been  cultivated  in  them  to  hear  pleasant 
fruit.  Altogether  the  result  of  the  National  Art 
Competition  is  so  ffood  that  France,  which  is  about 
to  make  the  teaching  of  drawing  oompulsory  in 
her  primaiy  and  public  schods,  will  he  lisely  to  feel 
some  envT.  The  Ecole  Oentrale  has  several  times 
held  y'TniiaF  exhiUtionflj  butno^we  imagine,  with 
such  succesa. 

Fsox  tlio  Twenty-fifth  Report  of  the  Science 
and  Art  Department,  lately  imed,  we  leam  that 
the  moat  important  poichaua  for  the  Art  Collection 
at  South  XBDungton  were  two  apeeimens  of 
Limogea  flmT"i*^  bwon^^ng  to  Mr.  H.  I)anby  Se;^- 
xnour.   One  of  these  ia  an  oval  medallion  portrait 
of  Charles  de  Ouie^  Caidioal  de  Lomune  (who 
died  in  1  ST  A) ;  it  is  surrounded  by  eight  enamelled 
plagaes  in  colour  and  grisaille,  and  is  attributed 
to  Leonard  Limousin.    The  other  ia  historically 
of  great  interest   It  is  a  triptych  formed  by  a 
otMobmatioD  of  nine  plaques :  m  the  centre  the 
AnnonciatiMi,  with  rows  of  angels  above  and 
below ;  in  the  left  volet  are  Louis  XIL  and  St 
Lotus,  wiUi  the  axma  of  France  above  and 
below ;  and  in  the  right  -  volet  are  Anne  of 
Bietaene  and  8t  Anne,  with  the  arms  of  France 
and  Brittanyahove  and  below.    It  is  by  Nardon 
Fenicaud.   These  two  works  were  acquired  for 
4,00Qt.   Hie  DKMfe  important  gifta  or  bequests  to 
the  Art  CoUeetion  were  the  series  of  military,  civil, 
andliistarieiU  medals  and  deooratioiu  bcdooging 
to  the  late  Sorgeon-Majov  J.  W,  Fleming,  and 
two  portraits,  the  PrincesB  Oaroline  of  Brunswick, 
by  lAwrence,and  Lady  Aooe  Hamilton,  by  James 
Lcsisdale.    Among  the  rare  works  purchased  for 
the  Art   Library  may  be  noted; — Universal 
S^em  of  Htm^kotd  Fumitvre,  by  Inoa  and 
Majhew,  witii  upwards  of  300  designs,  published 
in  the  last  eenturv ;  Oxtvmies  dea  JlIII*,,  XIV 
d  XV'.  SAdet,'  par  0.  Bonnard,  200  coloured 
platee,  2  wla.  (Pans,  1829-45)  ;  Lei  Arte  Somp- 
tuaires  du  V\  m  XVII'.  SHcle,  4  vols.  (Paris, 
1853- fid);  Vitnmua  Danictu  (the  architecture  of 
Denmailc,   ftc),  2   vols.,   281   plates,  folio 
<OoiieBh«^,  1749);   Ornsmettte  dee  Anciene 
MttUrm  dm  XV\'XVHl\  SHclee,  recueillia 
par   Ol    Be^fnaid,   2  vols.   (Paris)  ;  Archi- 
tecture Jbrnotne  du  Midi  de  ta  JPVoiuw,  par  H. 
Benol,  3  vds.;  L'Arokiteeture  O^omone,  with 
illDstratioiia  tfy  ntioiu  artists,  published  by  the 
Tnrkish  Government,  large  fol.  (Constantinople, 
]?7<3)>    To  the  works  illoatrating  the  historr  and 
yjgrese  o#  pnntiag,  boolMmament,  and  nook- 
fewiipg  lwT«  men  added,  among  others — a  So(A 
Hour%y  with  &11  page  and  maivinal  illustra- 
Cons,  printed  on  velliim  in  Gothic  characters,  by 
Gilles  Hardouyn  (Paris,  lfi21);  OpM  S»^>erti 
AUmtie  TWdcmm  de  Victoria,  &c.,  a  specimen  of 
eazlj  Aaf[sbarg  printing,  the  work  of  Anthony 
Sorg  in  1487 ;  an  interesting  piece  of  raised 
neeolework-lnnding  in  gold  and  silver  thread  on 
crimaon  velvet,  £i^i:lial^  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tmr,  in  the  style  of  the  work  done  by  the  nuns  at 
Nii^cdu  Femr'a  house  at  litde  Gidditw;  an 
Itnliaa  hwdiDfCj  about  1700,  richly  tooled,  and 
beaniig  the  arms  of  Pope  Clement  XL 

As  legaida  the  Phoenicians,  It  has  been  proved 
to  the  general  satisfiution  that  thnr  artistic  ^ro- 
daetians  ia  early  times  conosted  ttther  of  inute- 
cioDS  fitom  Assyrian  or  Egyptian  dengns  or  of  a 
akilftil  mixtnie  in  the  imitation  of  botli  together. 
Bat  U  seems  to  be  frequently  forgotten  that  the 
Phoei^ciaiis  as  a  nation  endured,  and  doubtless 
»tm»tjt^nmA  to  imitate  the  artistic  designs  of  their 
BeigbbooTB,  down  to  a  time  when  the  Greeks  could 
have  famished  them  with  much  to  do  in  Uiia 
ditecUoD.  Yet  it  is  singular  that  a  writer  in  the 
lut  cumber  of  the  Qaaetie  AreMolopigue  (p.  60) 
thoold  ignore  this  whUs  publishing  toree  fhoe- 
E:rian  scarabs,  each  nneatmg  the  same  design  of 
■  4ha  fbfspaxt  of  m  nud  bo«  winged.  B»  yery 


rightly  pmnts  out  that  this  identical  subject 
occurs  aa  a  type  on  the  coins  of  Olazomenae  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  then  proceeds  to  the  legend  of 
Adonis,  who  was  killed  by  a  wild  boar,  and  who 
no  doubt  WAS  intimately  connected  with  Phoeni- 
cian worship.  But  even  assuming  the  whole 
legend  of  Adonis  to  have  had  its  origin  among  the 
Phoenicians,  it  cannot  follow  that  the^  should 
have  assigned  them  a  priority  also  in  inventing 
artistic  representations  of  it  when  we  remember 
their  career  as  pure  copyists  of  the  Assyrians  and 
Egyptians  in  the  early  ages.  The  scarabs  in 
question,  like  the  coins  of  Clazommse,  have  a 
distioetlv  Greek  appearance,  and  it  would  seem 
nearer  tiie  truth  to  r^ard  the  former  aa  close 
copies  of  the  latter.  Two  of  the  three  scarabs 
were  found  at  Tharroa,  in  Sardinia,  where  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Phoenician  antiquities  have 
been  discovered.  It  has,  however,  been  remarked 
that  these  antiquities  generally  are  of  a  compara'- 
tively  late  date,  and  on  this  account  it  has  been 
resolved  to  trace  them  to  the  western  branch  of 
the  Phoenicians — the  Oarthaginians. 

Tub  Museum  of  the  Louvre  possesses  an  en- 
giaved  gem  of  green  jasper  bearing  two  represent- 
ations of  Thothmes  II.,  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty 
(1800  B.C.),  one  of  the  rulers  of  Egypt  of  whom 
very  littie  is  known.  In  one  soenebe  is  killing  a 
lion,  in  the  other  driving  over  a  prostrate  enem^. 
These  were  the  accomphshments  of  a  king  both  m 
£^pt  and  Assyria.  This  is  engraved  in  the 
Oazeite  ArchHlogique  (1878,  p.  41). 

Thosb  who  are  interested  in  Aristippos,  the 
philosopher  of  Cyrene,  with  the  delicacy  and 
effeminacy  which  characterised  his  personal  habits 
as  well  as  his  creed,  will  be  glad  to  be  reminded 
{Gazette  Archidogique,  1878,  p.  48)  that  the  col- 
lection of  gems  in  the  British  Museum  contains  a 
portrait  of  him  in  a  grey  paste  intaglio,  inscribed 
with  his  name,  and  shovring  a  baaid  and  hair  on 
which  considerable-  attsatitMi  has  been  bestowed. 
The  engraving  in  the  Gazette  is  not  very  careful  in 
the  details,  but  the  aspect  generally  is  snccessfiiL 

The  Etruscans  took  curious  liberties  in  copying 
or  adapting  Greek  designs  for  their  engraved 
bronze  mirrors.  We  bave  seen  one,  for  instance, 
on  which  the  subject  is  obviously  Bellerophon  and 
Pegasus — yet  on  the  mirror  the  names  given  are 
tiie  Etruscan  forms  of  Herakles  and  Pegasus.  This 
oould  only  have  arisen  &om  ig^rance}  hut  among 
oth«r  cases,  where  the  deviation  from  the  orijjinal 
appears  to  have  been  intentional,  may  be  mentioned 
a  mimHT  (  QaEetteArclUologiqttef  1878,  p.  64),  repre- 
senting Peleua  pursuing  ^etis,  on  which  Thetas  is 
figured  with  wings.  It  does  not  seem  to  have 
ocoDuned  to  the  designer  that  vrith  the  advantage 
of  wii^  she  must  easily  have  outrun  Peleos,  unless 
he  thought  she  did  not  wish  to, 

DiBBOlOB  Wbbheb's  great  picture  of  the  Con- 
gress, commissioned  by  tne  town  of  Berlin,  is  said 
by  the  N(Uio7ud  Zeitung  to  be  making  rapid  pro- 
gress. The  artist  has  made  separate  sketches  in 
watei^colour  of  all  the  members  of  the  Congress, 
and  is  sud  to  have  been  peculiialy  happy  in 
seising  the  expression  of  Lord  Beaconsneld.  In  one 
of  the  sketches  made  for  the  whole  picture  he  has 
represented  LordBeaconsfield  standing  at  the  umer 
end  of  the  Congress-table,  leaning  over  the  chair 
of  Prince  Gortschakoff  and  laughing  in  a  friendly 
manner  with  tiiat  diplomatist.  Pnnce  Bismanu 
stands  unmoved  in  the  centre — a  firm  rock  in 
which  all  may  put  their  trust — while  near  him 
an  Count  Andiassy  and  Ooont  Schnvslo^  who 
advsnee  to  ihske  hands.  Three  more  enarae- 
teristic  figures  periiaps  could  scarcely  be  found 
than  these  representatives  of  the  three  great 
military  Powers.  The  Turkish  dele^tes  occupy 
a  comer  to  themselves,  Mehemet  Ah  being  con- 
spicuous by  his  solid  build  and  the  impassible 
expression  of  his  ftce.  The  French  and  Italians 
are  also  arranged  In  groups,  but  not  so  as  to  de- 
stroy the  general  unity -of  the  painting,  which, 
according  to  attaeseuntsi  wi^Jbe  likely  to  have 
•n  attnction  oifita  own  as  a  fine  work  of  ait  be- 


sides the  interest  that  necessarily  attaches  to  its 

subject. 

Thb  Keeper  of  the  Collection  of  Coins  and  Anti- 
quities at  Vienna,  Herr  von  Bergmann,  has  just 
brought  out  the  first  of  three  parte  of  a  series  of 
hieroglyphic  inscriptions.  The  first  twelve  plates 
contain  texts  from  the  museum  at  Miramar,  partly 
unedited,  and  Turtiy,  as  he  claims,  incorrectly 
edited  by  Prof.  Reinisch.  The  remaining  twelve 
plates  contain  the  important  list  of  the  twenty 
Homes  of  Lower  Egypt  from  the  outside  of  the 
sanctuary  at  Edfoo,  and  a  Hynm  to  Horns.  The 
next  w%  will  present  a  further  series  of  texts 
from  Edfoo.  Herr  von  Bergmann  was  in  Egypt 
last  vrinter,  and  at  Edfoo  must  have  come  across 
a  clever  young  Egj^ptolofost,  the  Marquis  de 
Rochemontaix,  a  pupil  of  M.  Mssp^,  who  vraa 
commissioned  by  tne  Frrach  Government  to  cc^ 
the  inscriptions  in  the  temple. 

Thb  death  is  announosd  of  M.  Hodeste  Carlier, 
a  Belgian  painter  of  some  note,  who  had  recently 
received  an  order  &om  Government  tot  four 
large  decorative  punting,  symbolising  Egyptian, 
Greek,  Gothic,  and  Renaissance,  intended  to  adorn 
the  new  Academy  buildings.  These  are  left  un- 
finished. 

Soke  interesting  critical  remarks  made  by  M. 
Paliard  in  the  last  number  of  the  Gazette  de$ 
Beaux-ArUf  upon  the  small  painting  by  Raphael 
known  as  "  La  Petite  Madone  d'Orleans  "  are  now 
reprints  in  pamphlet  form.  This  little  picture, 
which  took  its  name  from  ita  having  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  lm>ther  to 
Louis  XIV.,  after  many  vicissitudes,  has  once 
more  found  its  way  into  an  Orleans  gallery,  it 
having  been  bought  by  the  Buc  d'Aumale  in 
1869  at  the  Deleasert  sale.  It  han^  now  in  the 
splendid  new  gallery  built  by  that  Prince  at  his 
cAdteau  in  France.  Passavant,  commenting  on  this 
work,  says: — 

"The  hackground  represents  the  wall  of  a  room 
with  a  reddish-grey  eortain  and  a  little  shelf  with 
Tasas  on  it  These  aeeessimss  ate  evidsntly  added 
later,  and  th^  are  so  entirely  in  Taniers  style 
that  Tfl  can  hanUy  help  thinking  that  ha  is  theic 
Toal  author." 

This  opinion  M.  Paliaid  controverts,  pointing  out 
that  these  accessories,  which  Passavant  doubtiess 
imagined  unworthy  of  Raphael  and  of  Flemi^ 
invention,  were  employed  exactly  in  the  same  way 
by  Filippino  Lippi  and  Ghirlandajo  in  two  pic- 
tures cited ;  that  the  vases  and  flask  on  the  shelf 
are  of  Florentine  make ;  and  the  cut  pomegranate 
that  ia  placed  on  one  of  them  was  a  favourite 
symbol  of  Raphael's.  There  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt,  tiierefore,  that  tiie  baclq;rovnd  as  well  as 
the  figures  in  tius  choice  little  vrork  wen  nslly 
painted  by  tUphael  himself.  M.  Paliard  ukewise 
points  out  an  error  made  by  FsssaTant  with  n- 
^dto  tJ^  ffoljf  Family  known  as   The  Fdari,"  at 

The  first  prises  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts 
founded  fay  M.  Jauvin  d'Attainville  have  been 
thus  awarded: — For  an  histmical  subject,  If. 
LacuUe,  a  pupil  of  Lehmann ;  for  a  landscape, 
M.  Karl  Oartier,  a  pnjul  of  Gmme  and  Carolns 
Duran.  The  contest  was  severe,  and  nineteen 
competitors  in  all  were  honourably  mentioned. 
Hie  total  value  of  the  prises  awarded  was  2,100 
francs  (842.). 

Thb  Vmer  Wochenblatt  says  that  Herr  Stiicfcel- 
berg,  who  haa  been  selected  to  paint  the  new 
series  of  frescoes  in  the  Tellakapelle,  is  at  present 
in  Biirglen,  "  the  birthpkce  of  WUhehn  TeU." 
making  typical  studies  of  Umer  character.  He 
has  already  found  his  TeU  among  the  living  in- 
habitants of  the  villn^.  The  Government  of  Uri 
has  addressed  an  official  letter  to  the  Swiss  Kunst- 
verein,  in  which  it  demands  that  the  "  Oath  of 
Griitli  "  shall  be  represented  in  the  conventional 
manner,  with  the  three  traditional  confederates. 

•  A  ooBBBfVONDENi  writes  from  Pisa  that  the 
restoration  of  the  ancient  cathedral  in  that  city  is 
now  complete.  We  eze  glad  to  learn  "  that  it 
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has  IweD  Terr  carafullr  and  iaithfally  executed 
vith  all  the  skill  that  characterises  the  uoeqaaUed 
marble-cutters  and  mosaists  of  Italy."  The  little 
gems  in  mosaic,  which  Adorn  the  narrow  ^ezes 
abore  the  rows  of  light  galleries  forming  the 
ornamental  front  of  the  cathedral,  have  in  par- 
ticular been  most  admirably  renorated,  and  now 
hare  a  very  beautiful  effect.  The  reatoration  of 
the  Leaning  Tower  also  has  now  reached  to  the 
part  or  belfiy,  and  is  being  very  satiafac- 
tonly  earned  out.  All  these  reatorationa  are  dae 
to  the  care  of  the  municipality  of  Pisa,  who 
have  employed  first-claae  azcaiteeta  and  aculptors 
upon  than.   

MTTSIO. 

MusiciANB  will  he  glad  to  learn  that  the  second 
Symphony  in  D  of  Jobannes  Brahms  is  now  puV 
lished  by  N.  Simrock,  of  Berlin.  The  symphony, 
which  is  numbered  Op.  7S,  will  be  peiiormed  in 
the  course  of  the  ibxtheoming  Beaionat  the  Ozystal 
Palace. 

The  dates  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society's 
performances  as  at  present  arranged  are  as  fol- 
lows : — NoTember  22,  December  13  and  20,  Janu- 
ary 11  and  17,  Februaiy  7  and  28,  March  7  and 
38,  April  4  and  25.  The  interest  of  the  season 
w^l  not  depend  on  the  production  of  novelty,  but 
there  will  oe  revivals  of  works  not  recently  per- 
formed, and  a  new  departure  will  Iw  made  by 
giving  a  Saturday  mommg  performance  on  Janu- 
ary 11,  when  Boseini's  Afostf  will  probably  be  given. 

The  season  of  Italian  opera  in  Paris  during  the 
ensuing  winter  will  possibly  he  at  the  Salle 
Yentadour,  the  lepresentatioDS  taJdng  place  alter- 
nately with  tiiose  of  French  opwa  under  M. 
Eacudier.  Aa  yet,  however,  nothing  has  been 
definitely  arranged. 

Okx  of  the  features  of  Mr,  Carl  Rosa's  next 
season  of  English  opera  in  London  will  be  the 

CductioQ  of  M.  Ouurand's  opera  Piccolino,  which 
met  with  very  great  success  at  the  Paris 
Op^  Oomique. 

The  first'  of  the  three  Hussian  concerts  to  be 
fl^ven  by  M.  Nicolas  Bubinstein  at  the  TrocadSro, 
will  take  place  on  September  9,  instead  of 
September  7,  as  previously  announced.  The  com- 
posers who  will  oe  represented  daring  the  series 
include  the  names  of  Glinka,  Bortniansky  (some- 
what foolishly  termed  the  Roaaian  Palestrina^, 
Dargomusl^  S^£F,  Anton  Rubinstein,  Binuki- 
Eonakof,  and  Tschf^thowsky. 

The  Vienna  Opera  reopened  on  the  15th  inst. 
with  £,e  Prophkte.  The  production  of  Wagner's 
8ieQfriedj  the  third  section  of  Der  Sing  des 
Xfibelungen,  will  take  place  about  October  4.  The 
castwillhe— Siflfffhed,  HerrOktz;  the  Wanderer, 
Herr  Scaria;  Alberich,  H«rr  Beck;  Mime,  Herr 
Schmidt ;  and  Briinohilde,  Fran  Matema. 

Hebr  vok  WoLzoeEN,  the  Wagner  hiblio- 
napher,  has  j[iiBt  isened  a  new  work  entitled  IHe 
Sprache  m  Richard  Wagner'*  Dichtwngen. 

A  LARSB  octavo  volume,  entitled  Wagner- 
Katalog  has  just  appeared  at  Offenbach.  It  coo- 
tains  a  chronological  index  of  all  the  writings  of 
and  on  Wagner,  criticisms  upon  his  works,  an  d  bio- 
graphical details. 

It  is  stated  that  Verdi  is  engaged  upon  b  new 
opera,  entitled  Montezumaf  which  wul  he  first 
produced  at  La  Scala,  Milan. 
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Thi  Eomm  eamnoi  undertake  to  return^  or 
ie  eorrmpand  mlh  the  writers  of,  r^ected 
mamecnpL 

It  it  forHadarly  reqwiied  (hat  aZI  }maine$a 
leUen  ragarding  the  tupply  of  the  paper, 
^re^  nuy  ^  adireMsed  to  the  Foblishbb, 
and  not  to  the  Emtob. 


LITERATURE. 

People  of  Turkey.  Twenty  Tears'  Resi- 
dence among  Balgarians,  Greeks,  Alba- 
nians, Turks,  and  Armenians.  Bv  a 
Consnl's  Daughter  and  Wife.  Edited  by 
Stanley  Lane  Poole.  In  Two  Yolames. 
(Mozray.) 

O?  tbe  nomerons  works  on  Turkey  which 
liave  appeared  daring  the  last  three  years 
it  may  be  said  with  some  oonfidence  that  the 
last  is  the  beet.   It  is  a  long  time,  indeed, 
since  we  have  met  with  an  acoonnt  of  the 
inhabitants  of  any  country  so  exhaostive, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  interesting,  as  that 
which  is  found  in  the  present  book.  The 
"  Consnl's  Daughter  "  has  spent  the  greater 
part  of  her  life  eiUier  in  European  or  in  the 
naighboaring  parts  of  Asiatic  Turkey ;  has 
-twrcDed  £rcaa  end  to  end  of  the  European 
-proyinces ;  and  has  resided  for  considerable 
periods  in  Tarions  diatricta  of  the  interior. 
In  this  way  she  has  been  brought  into  com- 
mnnicadon  vith  the  different  nationalities 
that  inhabit  it,  including,  in  addition  to 
thoee  named  in  the  title,  Jews,  Circassians, 
TatarSj  and  Gipsies  —  the  purely  Slavonic 
races,  such  as  Servians,  Bosnians,  and 
Montenegrins,  do  not  come  within  her 
ranga  —  uid  her  sa  has  enabled  ber  to 
investigate    the    female  life   of  Turkey, 
which  must  of  necessity  remain  a  sealed 
book  to  the  male  traveller.    The  sym- 
pathy which  enabled  her  to  obtain  the 
eonuenoe  of  so  many  persons  of  both  sexes, 
and  oS  different  races  and  creeds,  is  apparent 
in  her  estimate  of  the  various  peoples ;  for, 
while  she  does  not  conceal  their  faults,  or 

I  regard  them  (except,  perhaps,  in  one  in- 
stance) through  a  roseate  medium,  she  is 
always  ready  to  see  their  good  side,  and 
avmd  those  carping  criticisms  and  sweeping 

'     denunciations  m  which  less  well-informed 

\  writers  are  apt  to  indulge.  There  is  evi- 
dence also,  from  one  end  of  the  work  to  the 
other,,  of  a  keen  power  of  observation, 
quickness  of  eye  and  ear,  and  the  faculty  of 
collecting  information,  which,  coupled  with 
an  exteDsive  knowledge  of  the  different 
native  languages,  have  enabled  the  author 
to  make  the  best  use  of  her  numerous  oppor- 
tunities. In  this  way  the  life  of  the  country, 
with  all  its  quaint  patohw(»>k  of  ill-assorted 
elements,  has  been  investigated  ftom  very 
varioos  points  of  view ;  in  fiiot,  the  only 
'  subject  which  we  could  wish  to  have  more 
.     fully  treated  is  the  internal  trade  and  in- 

I    dnatry  of  the  country,  especially  in  respect 
!    of  metal- work,  embroi^ry,  and  textile 
ftbrica.  On  all  these  points,  we  donbt  not, 


the  author  is  well  qualified  to  speak ;  for 
she  has  given  ns  some  curious  information 
with  regard  to  that  remarkable  phenomenon 
of  life  in  Turkey,  the  trade-guilds,  with  their 
mixtnro  of  creeds,  their  carefal  organisation, 
their  funds,  and  their  festivals.  Politically, 
as  the  editor,  Mr.  Stanley  Lane  Poole,  re- 
marks, the  book  is  entirely  colourless,  and 
the  reader  is  left  to  draw  his  own  conclu- 
sions from  the  facts' which  are  laid  before 
him.  Fairness  to  all  parties  is  evidently  the 
first  object  of  the  writer. 

Another  deh'ghtful  featore  in  the  prraent 
work,  and  ono  which  ought  to  conduce  to  its 
popularity,  is  the  agree^le  manner  in  which 
the  author  communicates  statistics.  Crowded 
as  it  is  with  facts,  it  is  excellent  reading 
throughout.  Trastworthy  information  abont 
Turkey  may  be  obtained,  either  in  a  com- 
pendions  form  from  Ami  Bout's  admirable, 
though  now  extremely  rare,  book  in  four 
volumes,  La  Turquie  d'Europe,  or  in  detail 
from  the  no  less  valuable  notes  of  travel, 
distinguished  by  their  photographic  ac- 
curacy, of  Barth,  Von  Hahn,  and  Le  Jean. 
But  none  except  professed  students  of  the 
subject  can  be  expected  to  consult  these ; 
while  the  "  Consul's  Daughter  "  has  illus- 
trated her  &cts  throughout  either  by  her 
own  personal  experiences  or  by  occurrences 
thathave  come  under  hernotice,  which  impart 
both  reality  and  liveliness  to  the  statements, 
and  not  a  few  of  which  deserve  to  take  rank 
as  excellent  stories.  The  work  is  divided 
into  four  parts,  which  treat  respectively  of 
the  Races  of  Turkey;  the  Jjands  and 
Dwellings ;  Manners  and  Customs ;  and 
Education,  Beligion,  and  Superstition :  in 
this  way  the  details  which  have  to  bo  com- 
municated are  grouped  under  convenient 
heads.  We  had  expected  to  find  the  second 
of  these  the  lesst  interesting,  but  we  were 
agreeably  undeceived.  The  information  it 
contains  is  admirable,  giving  not  only  a 
clear  account  of  the  various  systems  of  land- 
tennre — ^the  Church  property  (vakouf),  the 
Crown  property  (rnirU),  and  freehold  {mem^ 
loukS) — together  with  the  different  kinds  of 
holdings  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
their  results,  and  the  amelioration  or  other- 
wise of  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  owing 
to  recent  changes  ;  but  also  snbjeots  which 
we  should  less  expect  to  attract  a  lady's 
attention — such  as  farming  details,  and  the 
rotation  of  crops  in  various  districts,  which 
have  evidently  been  studied  with  much  in- 
terest. In  illustration  of  some  of  these 
points  we  have  stories  relating  to  the  mal- 
administration of  vakouf  property  in  tlie 
ruin  of  aqueducts  and  founttuns ;  ex- 
citing incidents  in  the  overthrow  of 
the  great  feudal  landowners,  who  held  their 
property  according  to  the  original  system 
of  military  tenure  under  the  Crown  ^  curious 
perversions  of  the  law  in  the  matter  of  suc- 
cession ;  and  sketches  of  life  in  the  country, 
which  ftimish  opportunities  for  comparing 
the  condition  and  industry  of  the  various 
races.  Then  follow  descriptions  of  houses, 
pnblic  and  private,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  with 
their  occupants,  furniture,  baths,  &q.  ;  and 
of  the  Saltan's  seraglio,  with  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  household,  its  expenditure,  the 
training  and  occupation  of  its  inmates,  and 
qaaiat  minutiae  <n  palace  life.   These  sub- 


jects, together  with  the  state  of  the  streets, 
the  police,  and  a  class  not  very  remote  from 
them,  the  brigands,  are  excellently  snited 
for  liveJy  illustration. 

The  Bulgarian  peasants  are  described  by 
the  author  as  "a  peace-loving,  hardworking 
people,  possessing  many  domestic  virtues, 
which,  if  properly  developed  under  a  good 
Government,  might  make  the  strei^h  of  an 
honest  and  promising  State."  They  arc 
naturally  obedient  and  submissive,  slow  of 
perception,  and  willing  to  be  led  by  others, 
though  not  without  the  power  of  discussing 
and  settling  among  themselves  the  affairs  of 
their  particular  communities.  Education, 
however,  has  of  late  years  made  considerable 
progress  among  them,  and  in  tlw  larger 
towns,  espMiial^  at  Philippopolis,  there  is 
no  lack  at  cultivated  society.  And  where 
all  the  elements  of  progress  proceed  from 
the  natives  themselves,  while  the  impedi- 
ments have  arisen  from  the  action  of  the 
Government,  as  this  book  shows  to  have 
been  the  case  with  this  people,  their  future 
prospects  as  a  State  are  certainly  &vourable, 
whatever  discouraging  signs  there  may  be 
at  present.  The  following  passage,  relating 
to  Bulgarian  industry,  is  a  favourable  speci- 
men of  the  well-chosen  facts  by  which  the 
writer  substantiates  her  statements  : — 
"The  Bulgarian  peasant  is  etrong  and  healthy 
in  appearance.  Both  in  Bulgaria  and  Macedonia 
he  IS  a  diligent  worker.  .  .  .  The  German  and 
Italiau  engineers  who  uadertook  the  construction 
of  the  railways  in  Macedonia  repeatedly  asserted 
that  the  labour  of  the  natives  was  equal  to  that 
of  [Westeni]Europ8ftns.  In  Macedonia,  the  Italian 
company,  on  commencing  operations,  brought  out 
five  hundred  Italian  navTiee  to  work  on  the  line  -, 
but  on  discovering  that  the  natives,  when  well 
paid,  well  treated,  and  diown  how  to  set  about  it, 
did  the  work  better  than  the  Italians,  the  latter 
were  sent  away." 

The  Turkish  peasant  is  spoken  of  as  a 
good,  quiet,  and  submissive  subject,  but 
poor,  ignorant,  helpless,  and  improvident  to 
an  almost  incredible  degree. 
"  On  the  whole,  though  not  a  model  of  virtue,  he 
is  a  good  Bort  of  man,  and  would  be  much  better, 
if  he  had  not  the  habit  in  times  of  national 
trouble  to  take  upon  him  the  name  of  Bashi- 
Bazouk,  and  to  transform  himself  into  a  rufiian.'* 

The  poverty  of  the  agricultural  Turks  is 
attributed  partly  to  the  conscription,  and 
partly  to  the  helplessness  and  idleness  of  the 
women.  The  condition  of  women,  indeed, 
both  among  the  upper  and  lower  classes,  is 
made  to  bear  a  great  parb  of  the  blame  of 
the  demoralisation  of  the  people.  The  in- 
decency of  the  conversation  and  amusements 
of  the  harem,  and  the  absence  of  all  control 
over  the  children,  are  especially  dwelt  upon 
for  their  injurious  effects. 
"  In  those  early  years  8|>ent  at  home,  when  the 
child  ought  to  have  instilled  into  him  some  germ 
of  those  principles  of  conduct  by  which  mou 
must  walk  in  the  world,  if  they  are  to  hold  up 
their  heads  among  civilised  nations,  the  Turkish 
child  is  only  taught  the  first  steps  towards  those 
vicious  habits  of  mind  and  body  which  have 
made  his  race  what  it  is.  The  root  of  the  evil  is 
partly  found  in  the  harem  system.  So  long  as 
that  system  keeps  Turkish  women  in  their  present 
degraded  state,  so  long  will  Turkish  boys  and 
girls  be  virions  and  ignorant." . 

The  official  system  of  the  country,  based  as 
it  is  on  corruption  ajul, extortion,  .is  con- 
I  demned  i^g^^  Btoj>^^e^t^^^g^,[^ngh 
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reformers,  such  as  the  late  Faad  and  Mi 
Pashas,  receive  their  fall  meed  of  praise,  the 
iniquities  of  the  ruling  class  are  vigoronsly 
ejcposed.  '  On  this  SDbject  the  Turks  them, 
selres  hare  an  expressive  proverb,  *'  The 
fish  stinks  first  at  the  head,"  and  the  exist- 
ence of  snch  a  saying  among  them  implies 
that  the  evil  it  refers  to  is  of  long  stanmng. 
The  acconnt  given  in  this  book  of  the  ex- 
penditure of  late  Sultans  will  be  interesting 
to  holders  of  Turkish  bonds,  as  showing 
them  what  nses  their  money  has  been  put  to. 

The  notices  of  the  Greeks  in  various  parts 
of  the  work  are  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
of  all;  th^  are  highly  coloured,  and  here, 
if  anywhere,  we  meet  with  a  slight  tinge  of 
partiality  which  is  almost  a  relief  after  the 
ill-natured  remarks  which  travellers  and 
residents  too  often  make  on  this  people. 
Th^  are  the  gifted  race  of  the  East,  always 
agreeable  to  mee^  on  account  of  their  bright- 
ness and  intelligence ;  and  '  the  immense 
strides  they  have  made  both  in  higher  and 
lower  education  of  late  years,  even  in 
Turkey,  and  the  moral  improvement  that 
has  accompanied  it,  are  delightful  to  read  of. 
The  author  justly  commends  the  purity  of 
domestic  life  among  the  Greeks,  and  it  is 
striking  to  find  one  so  well  qualified  to 
j'udge  expressing  the  opinion  that  dishonesty 
IS  not  an  ordinary  fault  either  of  the  trades- 
people or  the  servants  of  that  race.  Their 
merchants,  also,  she  considers  only  to  share 
the  universal  laxity  of  commercial  morality 
in  the  Levant,  and  if  they  have  a  worse 
name  than  others,  to  owe  it  to  their  greater 
-success.    There  is  much  truth  in  thu ;  but 
when  fihe  goes  on  to  say  that  "  such  pare 
and  perfect  types "  as  are  seen  in  Greek 
stataes  "are  constancy  met  with  at  the 
present  day  in  the  modem  Greeks,"  and 
that  their  vices  "  are  but  passing  deformities : 
they  are  the  sharp  angles  and  bony  length 
of  the  girl-form  that  will  in  time  be  per- 
fected in  beauty,"  we  feel  that  her  zeal  is 
hardly  according  to  knowledge.  This  makes 
us  receive  with  the  greater  oantion  the 
author's  statement  that  "the  Bulgarians, 
south  of  the  Balkans,  are  of  a  mixed  race 
engraHied  upon  the  Hellenic  stock."  This 
is  the  first  time  that  we  have  seen  this  as- 
serted by  a   writer  of  authority,  except 
amon^  the  modem  Greeks  tiiemselres  ;  and 
thon^,  if  true,  it  would  be  a  faai  of  the 
first  importance  with  a  view  to  the  future  of 
the  Balkan  peninsula,  yet  it  appears  to  us  to 
be  irreconcilable  with,  all  that  we  know  of 
the  historical  antecedents  of  this  people,  and 
(though  here  we  speak  with  greater  reserve) 
of  their  present  condition. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  room  to  speak 
of  the  chapters  on  the  ceremonies  and  super- 
stitions of  the  various  nationalities,  though 
they  are  very  interesting,  and  the  part 
which  relates  to  magio  and  omens,  in  par- 
ticular^ contains  some  most  curious  ex* 
periences.  But  lest  our  readers  should  have 
no  share  in  the  amusing  elements  which 
abound  in  these  two  volumes,  we  have 
selected  for  them  some  of  the  stories  which 
relate  to  the  two  Suttans,  Abdul  Medjid  and 
Abdul  Aziz.  The  former  of  these,  it  wiQ  be 
remembered,  was  a  gentle,  kindhearted 
Tolnptuary,  full  of  whimsioBj  fimdeB ;  (he 
latter  a  coarser  nature,  in  whioh  4  Tein  of 
insaaity  grads^ly  developed  Stedlf.'  U&dezl 


the  head  of  "  Cookery,"  we  read  that  in 
Abdul  Medjtd's  time  the  head-cook 

"  was  chained  to  the  stove  by  being  obliged  to 
provide  an  houriy  meal  for  the  Saltao,  whose  re- 
pasts depended  on  his  eaprioe,  and  who  required 
that  food  should  be  ready  for  him  at  any  moment 
Abdul  Azix  was  an  raormooB  eater,  and  a  great 
gourmet ;  he  was  often  known  to  empty  a  dish  of 
six  e^8  cooked  in  butter,  with  Ptutowrmak  (a 
kind  oF  dried  meat^,  in  a  few  minuteB.  It  was 
one  of  hia  peculiantiee  to  throw  his  food  at  the 
heads  of  hia  Ministers  when  displeased  with  them, 
and  this  favourite  dish  often  experienced  that 
fate." 

In  the  descriptdon  of  the  furniture  of  the 
palaces  in  Abdul  Medjid's  tiuLe,  the  writer 
says : — 

"Some  years  ago,  when  viBiting  the  private 
apartments  of  this  Saltan,  I  noticed  a  splendid 
antique  vase.  Lately,  on  spealdng  of  this  price- 
lesa  ohiect  to  a  seraglio  lady,  I  was  informed  that 
it  had  been  thrown  mto  the)  Boaphorua  by  order 
of  its  owner.  This  act  of  imperial  ,  extravagance 
was  chuaed  by  the  supposition  that  the  vase  had 
been  handled  by  some  person  afflicted  with  con- 
sumption." ■     ~,i  — 

(We  may  add  to  this  what  we  heard  at  Con- 
stantinople during  AJbdul  He^id's  lifetime, 
that  his  physician  was  never  allowed  to  feel 
his  pulse  without  having  first  washed  his 
hands,  and  that  if  aaj  stranger  sat  down 
on  any  piece  of  furniture  in  the  apart- 
ments inl^bited  by  the  Saltan  it  was  imme- 
diately removed  from  the  premises.)  The 
writer  continues : — 

"Sultan  Abdul  Aziz,  a  year  or  two  before  his 
dethronement,  possessed  with  a  nervous  terror  of 
fire,  caused  aU.  inflammable  articleB  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  palacea,  and  replaced  them  by  articles 
manufactuied  of  iron.  The  stores  of  iuel  were 
cast  into  the  Bospborua,  and  the  lights  of  the 
Sultan's  apartments  were  placed  ia  basins  of 
water." 

The  eocentrvniiea  of  this  monarch  were 
attributed  after  his  deatti  by  Uiose  attatdied 
to  him  to  the  effect  of  "  magic  bundles 
t.d.,  ragQ  containing  human  bones,  hair, 
charcoal,  (fee. — which  were  found  concealed 
in  his  furniture,  and  even  under  the  mats  on 
the  fioor.  But  the  following  story  suggests 
that  he  was  bom  under  an  unlucky  star :— • 

"  Sultan  Mahmoud,  the  grandfather  of  the  pre- 
sent Sultan,  was  in'his  batti  when  the  news  of  the 
birth  of  his  son  Abdnl  Am  was  announced  to 
him.  The  tidings  are  said  to  have  made  him 
look  sad  and  thoughtful}  he  heaved  a  deep  sigh, 
and  expressed  hie  regret  at  having  been  inlonued 
of  the  event  when  divested  of  his  clothing,  saying 
it  was  a  bad  omen,  and  his  son  was  likely  to  leave 
hia  people  as  naked  as  the  news  of  hia  birth  had 
found  his  father.  Unfortunately  for  the  nation, 
this  prediction  was  but  too  exactly  realised." 

H.  F.  TozEB. 


Count  Frmtmaa  and  New  France  tinder 
Louis  XIV.  By  Francis  Fftrkman.  (Samp< 
son  Low  &  Co.) 

This  is  the  fifth  part  or  volume  of  Mr.  Park- 
man's  entertaining  series  of  historical  narra- 
tives entitled  "  France  and  England  in  North 
Amerioa."  The  period  embraced  in  this 
volume — viz.  from  1672  to  1701 — ^was  an 
exoitmg  thirty  years  for  Canada.  The  in-* 
temal  st^&s,  the  oontinuouB  omtests  with 
tiie  Indians  aad  the  ^Bglish,  and  ths 


peditions  of  Governor  Phipa  against  Port 
Royal  and  Quebec,  all  help  to  make  the 
history  of  New  France  at  this  period  more 
than  uanally  interesting,  every  incident  of 
which  Mr.  Farkman  has  described  with  his 
accustomed  impartiality  and  tmstvortlu- 
ness.  He  has  sketched,  too,  the  character 
of  Frontenac,  "  the  destined  Saviour  of  New 
France,"  very  effectively,  and  given  the 
most  convincing  proofs  of  the  immensity  of 
his  services,  while  Governor  of  New  France, 
to  the  Grande  Monarque.  Frontenac  found 
the  colony  in  humiliation  and  terror,  aays 
Mr.  Parkman ;  he  left  it  in  honour  and 
almost  in  triumph. 

Count  Frontenac  came  of  an  ancient  and 
noble  race,  said  to  have  been  of  Basque 
origin.     His  grandfather  is   descnbed  as 
"  nng  des  plus  antiens  servitears  dn  rc^ 
Henri  IV.,"  and  his  father  occupied  a  high 
position  in  the  household  of  Iioms  XIIL 
At  fifteen  Frontenac  showed  an  uncon- 
trollable passion  for  the  lifb  of  a  soldier. 
At  nineteen  he  was  serving  under  the  Prince 
of  Orange  and  fighting  at  the  seat  of  war  in 
Holland,  and  at  twen^-three  he  was  colonel 
of  a  raiment.  Five  years  later  he  fell  in  love 
with  the  only  child  of  La  Grange  Trianon, 
Sienr  de  Neuville,  a  widower  of  fifty,  who 
violently  opposed  the  marriage,  thongh  un- 
successfully ;  for,  on  a  certain  Wednesday 
in  October,  1648,  the  lovers  were  secretly 
married  in  a  church  which  had  in  those 
days  the  privilege  of  uniting  conplee  with- 
out the  consent  of  their  parents.  The  bif^ 
ness  of  the  newly- wedded  pair  was,  however, 
but  of  short  duration,  and  love  soon  changed 
to  aversion,  at  least  ou  the  put  of  the 
bride.   Her  temper  was  imperioas^  and  she 
had  a  restless  craving  for  exoitomdnt,  while 
her  husband  was  the  most  wa^wai^  and 
headstrong  of  men.   So,  after  tlw  hkth  of  a 
son,  the  young  mother  left  her  hasbsnd  to 
follow  the  fortnnee  of  Mdlle.  de  if  outpensiw. 
It  is  related  that  on  one  occaoon  Frontenac 
unexpectedly  appeared  in  the  presence  of 
his  wife,  who  was  so  much  suqirised  that 
everybody  observed  it,  especially  as  the  sur- 
prise did  not  seem  to  be  a  welcome  one. 
She  would  not  go  near  him,  but  went  and 
hid  herself,  crying  and  screaming  because  be 
had  said  he  would  like  to  have  her  company 
tiiat  evening.    The  Comtesse  de  Fiesqne 
remimstrated  with  hw,  but  she  only  cried 
the  more ;  and  when  books  were  bronght  to 
show  her  her  duty  as  a  wife  she  got  into 
such  a  state  that  the  ow^  was  sent  for,  who 
with  holy  water  exorcised  her.   We  are  told 
that  the  cur4's  holy  water  or  hia  exhortations 
brought  her  at  last  to  reason.    Some  fifly 
years  after  this  (for  shesnrvived  her  husband), 
Frontenac  directed  in  his  will  that  his  heart 
should  be  sent  to  his  wife  in  a  case  of  lead 
or  silver ;  but  his  enemies  reported  that  aha 
refused  to  acoept  it^  saying  that  she  had 
never  had  it  when  he  was  living  and  she  did 
not  want  it  when  he  was  dead. 

Frontenac  was  fifty-two  years  old  when 
he  landed  at  Quebec  in  1672.  When  be 
sailed  up  the  St.  Laurence  "  hia  imagination 
kindled  with  the  grandeur  of  the  aeene ; " 
he  had  never  seen  anytiungmwasnperb  thaa 
the  position  of  Qnebeo.  "  It  could  not>*'  he 
said,  "  be  better  situated  as  the  future  capi- 
tal of  a  great  empire."   BSb  dbaraoter  at 
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Towlj  headstrong,  and  Mr.  Parkman  is  of 
opmiou  tliat  his  zeal  for  the  colony  was  often 
counteracted  by  the  violence  of  his  preju- 
dices. He  could  not  endure  a  rival,  and 
oppontion  maddened  him,  though  he  met 
with  plenty  of  it  in  his  goTemment.  In  one 
respect^  eertainiy,  he  showed  a  remarkable 
fiteem  tor  his  poet,  for  few  white  men  ever 
egnaUed  or  even  approached  him  in  the  art 
of  dealing  witii  the  ladiuia.  In  their  ^es 
Frontenao  was  &r  tiie  greatest  of  all  the 
GoTemoTS  of  GuMda : — 

"Thej  admired  the  prompt  and  fiery  soldier 
who  played  with  thor  chilorea  and  gave  beads 
and  trinkets  to  thdr  wives ;  who  read  their  secret 
thoughts,  and  sever  feared  them,  but  amiled  on 
them  when  tbejr  hmrta  were  true  or  frowned 
fuponj  and  threataned  th«a  when  they  did  amise" 

(p.  ro). 

TboB  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  chief  canses 
of-  his  snocesafnl   govemment.     It  may, 
periiaps,  be  said  that  everything  connected 
with  the  wel&reof  the  colony  at  that  time 
depended  apon  the  fziendahip  of  the  Indians. 
The  Horons,  Ottawas,  Ojibwas  and  nnme- 
rou  other  tribes,  the  French  GoTemor 
succeeded  in  gaining  over;  bat  with  the 
Iroqotna  or  Fire  Karons,  a  most  powerfiil 
tribe,  be  was  nob  so  saocessfiil.   They  stack 
to  the  English ;  bat,  aa  Hr.  Parkman  says, 
if  the  policy  of  iVontenac  fiuled  with,  the 
Iroquois,  it  found  a  crowning  success  among 
^he  iribee  of  the  lakes.     The  following 
curions  scene  is  described  as  having  taken 
place  at  a  conference  with  fully  five  handred 
of  these  Indians,  and  shows  how  thoroughly 
the  Governor  knew  their  character. 

"  FrontfcMC  took  a  hatchet,  brandished  it  in  the 
air,  andMrngfiie  war-soDg.   The  principal  French- 
men pceaentfoUowed  hie  example.   The  Ohriatjan 
Iroquois  of  the  two  neighbourii^  misalons  rose  and 
joined  them,  and  so  also  did  the  Hurone  nod  the 
Al^m^uiiu  of  Lake  Nipisslof,  stamping  and 
SinvJcbiDg  like  a  troop  of  maaraen,  while  the 
doremor  led  the  dtiace,  whooping  like  the  rest, 
Ht9  predecessor  would  have  perished  rather  than 
|>Uy  such  a  part  in  such  company,  bat  the  puoc- 
tiiious  old  courtier  was  himself  half  Indian  at  heart, 
ffl  moeh  at  home  in  a  wigwam  as  in  the  halls  of 
princes.    Another  man  would  have  lost  respect  in 
Ictlian  eyes  by  such  a  performance.   In  Ftoutenac 
it  roused  his  audience  to  enthuuasm.  They 
matched  the  jvofierred  hatchet,  and  promised  war 
ij  the  death    (p.  254). 

Many  incidents  of  these  troubled  times 
are  preserved,  but  none  of  them,  Mr.  Park- 
man  sajs,  are  so  well  worth  record  as  the 
heroic  defence  against  an  Iroquois  attack  of 
the  fort  at  Vercheres,  by  the  daughter  of  the 
Seigneur,  then  only  fourteen  years  old. 
)Iaxij  years  later  the  Marquis  de  Bcauhamais, 
Governor  of  Canada,  caused  the  account  of 
:£  to  be  written  down  from  the  recital  of  the 
reroine  herself,  and  to  this  we  refer  the 
reader  (pp.  302-308). 

The  account  of  Governor  Phips'  expedition 
against  Quebec  is  exceedingly  well  told. 
Tbo  aatbor  has  spared  no  pains  to  be 
accorate  in  everr  detail,  and  not  a  few 
episodes  in  this  luckless  business  will  be 
here  read  for  the  first  tinae,  for  the  very  good 
reason  that  Mr,  I^rkmon  has  drawn  largely 
for  these,  as,  indeed,  he  baa  throughout  his 
book,  from  original  MS.  sources  both  in 
England  and  in  France. 

W.  NOBL  Saux'sbubt. 


Qenealogical  Memoirs  of  flie  Elder  md  Ex~ 
Unci  Lme  of  ike  WoltasUms  of  Shonton  and 
Finborough ;  their  Ancestors  and  Con- 
nexioiis.  Illustrated  with  Sheet  Pedigrees 
and  Shields  of  Arms.  By  Hobert  £d- 
mond  Chester  Waters,  B.A.,  a  Barrister 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  &o.,  Ac.  [A  Chapter 
from  "The  unpublished  Memoirs  of  the 
Cheaters  of  Chicheley."]  (Printed  for 
the  Author  by  Eobaon  &  Sons.) 

Mb.  Watebs  has  issued  to  a  select  few 
another  portion  of  his  nuxgnum  cpiu.  How- 
ever litUe  the  world  at  large  may  care  for  the 
race  of  Chesters,  Mr.  Waters  .naturally  cares 
a  great  deal,  and  does  his  best  to  enlist  the 
sympathies  of  all  mankind  in  the  progress  of 
his  undertaking.  A  firm  believer  in  the 
doctrine  of  hereditary  genins,  he  counts  it 
every  man's  business  to  ask  himself  the 
question,  **How  has  it  come  to  pass  that  I 
am  as  I  am  P  "  He  may  be  right,  or  he 
may  be  run  away  with  by  a  hobby ;  but  it 
is  certain  ihab  it  can  only  rarely  happen 
that  the  world  at  large  should  feel  much 
interest  in  the  processes  whereby  an  enquirer 
arrives  at  the  solnticm  of  his  problem.  Mr. 
Waters,  however,  has  a  peooliar  ^fb  of 
making  his  researches  attractive  to  the 
million,  and  by  his  almost  unique  skill  in 
setting  off  his  materials  to  the  best  advan- 
tage he  somehow  contrives  to  raise  the  study 
of  genealogy  to  the  level  of  the  fine  arts. 
His  theory  is  intelli^ble  enough.  In  his 
view  every  man  is  the  product  of  all  the 
habits,  tendencies,  and  influences  which  he 
has  inherited  from  his  progenitors,  and 
which  they  have  severally  contributed  to- 
wards the  building-up  of  his  mental  and 
bodily  constitution.  Of  course  every  matri- 
monial alliance  complicates  the  great  pro- 
blem by  introducing  a  new  &ctor,  whictt  it 
becomes  necessary  to  take  into  aoooant; 
for  the  main  stream  being  bat  the  resultant 
of  its  afBaents,  the  genealogist  who  intends 
to  do  his  work  tiioroughly  mnst  discover  all 
he  can  of  the  personal  history  of  every  man 
or  woman  who  at  any  time  comes  into  the 
long  series  which  constitutes  a  complete 
genealogy. 

Accordingly,  inasmuch  as  Sir  John  Chester 
of  Chicbeley  married,  on  November  3, 
1686,  Anne  Wollaston,  of  Shenton,  and 
inasmuch  as  from  this  marriage  other 
Chesters  sprang,  therefore  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  the  historian  of  the  Chesters 
to  find  out  the  antecedents  of  ihe  WoU- 
astons,  that  he  may  discover  in  what  re- 
spects the  progeny  of  all  subsequent 
Chesters  were  likely  to  be  the  better  or 
the  worse  for  the  new  blood  introduced  into 
the  &mily.  Hence  we  get  these  Genea- 
logical Memoirs  of  the  WoUastons  of  Shenton 
and  Finborough.  But,  again,  Anne  Woll- 
aston had  a  mother,  and  she,  too,  had 
parents,  a  certain  Captain  Cave  on  the  one 
part,  and  Rebecca  Lady  Villiers  on  the 
other,  and  this  leads  to  further  investiga- 
tions into  the  history  of  the  Caves  and  of 
the  Villiers ;  how  much  further  back  we 
might  go  it  is  terrible  to  contemplate. 

Who  were  these  Wollastons,  and  Caves, 
and  Villiers,  and  the  rest  of  them  ?  As  to 
the  Wollastons,  they  must  be  pronounced 
to  be  a  very  indifE^nt  lot.  The  Wollas- 
tons, we  are  told,  "were  yeomen  in  the 


neighbourhood  of  Wolverhampton,  without 
pretension  to  gentility  or  coat-armour  until 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  when  Heniy  Woll- 
aston, citizen  and  draper  of  London,  pur- 
chased  several  manors  in  Staflbrdshire,"  and, 
as  the  phrase  is,  "founded  a  family."  From 
all  that  appears  and  all  that  Mr.  Waters' 
industry  and  sagacity  has  been  able  to  find 
out  about  them,  they  were  a  hard-headed, 
money-loving,  money-getting  race,  deficient 
in  any  high  qualities,  and  with  a  vein  of 
vulgarity  showing  itself  more  than  once  in 
their  conduct.  William  Wollaston,  the 
draper's  grandson,  left  the  gteat  Shendon 
estate  away,  from  his  two  daughters  (one 
of  whom  was  liady  Chester),  did  his 
best  to  defraud  his  widow  of  her  dower, 
and  appointed  as  his  heir  a  distant  re- 
lative and  namesake,  whom  he  scarcely 
knew  by  siglit,  and  who  was  an  under- 
master  of  Birmingham  School,  and  living  ou 
a  salary  of  701.  a  year.  This  was  William 
Wollaston,  the  author  of  The  Ueligion  of 
Nature  Delineated.  Mr.  Waters  says  that 
this  work  "  was  the  production  of  his  old 
age  "  i  but  as  he  died  at  sixty-five,  and  the 
book  was  published  two  years  before  his 
death,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  its 
author  must  have  been  engaged  upon  it 
during  his  best  years.  Where  Mr.  Waters 
got  bis  information  regarding  William  Wol- 
laston does  not  appear,  for  I  observe  in 
this  instance  the  references  aro  few  and  far 
between  ;  and  the  inference  is  that  the  prin- 
cipal authority  is  to  be  found  in  Wollaston's 
autobiography,  which  appears  to  be  an  un- 
pleasant production,  and  not  a  very  trust- 
worthy one. 

Mr.  Waters  is  too  thorough  an  antiquary 
and  goes  to  the  bottom  of  things  too  indus- 
triously to  allow  of  his  tolerating  inaccuracy 
and  imposture  in  others,  and  accordingly 
the  heralds  and  pedigree-makers  come  in  for 
their  share  of  censure  at  his  hands.  The 
true  origin  of  the  Wollaston  family,  which 
previous  genealogists  bad  written  in  heroics, 
is  stripped  of  its  romance ;  and  the  attempt 
to  disguise  the  new  grant  of  arms  by  the 
heralds  in  1611  is  quietly  exposed. 

When  Mr.  Waters  comes  to  deal  with  the 
Ropers  he  shows  us  once  more  that  in  this 
instance,  too,  previous  genealogists  have 
drawn  upon  their  imagination  for  their  facts 
— even  Dugdale  could  wink  at  the  passing 
of  a  fictitious  pedigree — and  when  he  inves- 
tigates the  descent  of  the  Villiers  he  proves 
beyond  a  donbt  that  there  are  serious 
blunders  and  shortcomings  in  all  the 
peerages,  and  he  gives  an  amended  version 
of  the  fkmily  tree  based  on  evidence  which 
admits  of  no  dispute. 

If,  however,  Mr.  Waters'  bookling  kept  it- 
self strictly  to  the  narrow  lines  within  which 
*'  Genealogical  Memoirs  "  might  be  supposed  . 
to  be  confined,  it  could  hardly  be  reg^trded 
as  anything  more  than  as  apparatus  for  the 
specialist,  or,  in  other  words,  as  "caviare  to 
the  general."  As  it  is,  the  work  really  con- 
tains some  curious  and  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  ourbiographicaland  historical  know- 
ledge. Leicestershire  antiquaries  will  find 
here  more  about  Joha  Cave  than  they  can 
learn  elsewhere,  and  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  Puritan  divines  will  be  glad  to  hear 
something  about  Joscmh  Caryl  and  his 
associates  which  Mr.  Waters  has  to  icU 
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them.  It  will  be  news  to  most  scholars  that 
the  anthor  of  that  colossal  Commentaiy  on 
Job  which  some  of  ns  used  to  be  bettor  ac- 
quainted with  in  our  yonth  than  we  are 
ever  likely  to  be  in  our  age  was  the  author 
of  the  first  English-Greek  Lexicon ;  but  it 
is  not  surprising  that  old  Caryl  should 
hare  made  it  a  matter  of  conscience  to 
recognise  no  Gtreek  words  except  such  as 
are  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament. 

More  important  than  these,  however,  is 
the  acconnt  of  Captain  John  Mason  and  of 
the  colonisation  of  New  Hampshire.  This 
curious  piece  of  biography  Mr.  "Waters 
acknowledges  he  owes  maioly  "  to  an  Ame- 
rican genealogist."  It  would  have  been 
more  graceful  to  substitute  the  definite  for 
the  indefinite  article.  We  on  this  side  the 
Atlantic  are  already  under  such  deep  obli- 
gations to  Colonel  Chester  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  regard  him  as  ono  among  many : 
in  his  enormous  knowledge  of  English  &mily 
histoi^  firom  the  sixteenth  oentury  to  our 
own  time,  and  in  the  unbounded  generosity 
which  he  displays  in  imparting  it,  he  stands 
alone.  Augustus  Jessopp. 


Sound  ahout  France.    By  E.  G.  Grenville 
Murray.  (Macmillan.) 

This  is  a  somewhat  difficult  work  to  review 
in  a  purely  literary  journal,  dealing  as  it 
does  almost  wholly  with  French  contempor- 
ary politics.  It  consists  of  a  selection  from 
artidea  which  appeared  last  year,  with  the 
above  title,  in  the  Daily  News,  and  of  some 
which,  if  we  mistake  not,  were  inserted  in  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette,  The  only  purely  literary 
portion  are  the  translations  in  verse  from  the 
poetical  Gazette  de  Loret ;  and  tliese  are  so 
free  that  the  real  point  of  the  original  is  con- 
stantly missed.  Making  allowance  for  that 
■amount  of  exaggeration  and  sensationalism 
which  seems  now  to  be  inseparable  from 
newspaper  descriptive  writing,  in  their  col- 
lected form  these  articles  may  prove  a  use- 
ful guide  to  those  who  wish  really  to  under- 
stand something  of  that  portion  of  their 
daily  journal  which  is  headed  *'  France."  To 
those  who  can  rearrange  the  chapters 
chronologically,  and  whose  memoiy  can  fill 
up  the  intervals,  the  last  half  of  the  book 
will  famish  a  history  of  the  De  Broglie 
Ministry  from  May  to  October  1877,  and 
cspeciaUy  of  its  fall. 

The  fact  that  these  chapters  seem  already 
to  belong  to  past  history  is  a  startling  proof 
of  how  quickly  events  march  in  these  tronbled 
times.  The  narrative  is  of  course  given  from 
a  Liberal  point  of  viow,  and  oven  from  that 
of  advanced  Liberalism,  but  still  it  contains 
a  large  amount  of  undoubted  fact  and  truth. 
We  can  now  only  take  a  cursory  glance  at 
some  of  these  forty-six  chapters. 

That  on  the  Senate  seems  to  us  one  of  the 
most  exaggerated  of  the  whole,  and  ap- 
proaches, perhaps,  the  nearost  to  positive 
unfairness.  It  was  written  at  a  moment 
when  a  serious  confiict  was  daily  expected 
-to  arise  between  the  Senate  and  Marshal 
.MaoMahon,  or  rather  his  advisers,  on  the 
■one  side,  and  the  Liberal  majority  of  the 
LegislatiTe  Assembly  on  the  otlier,  when  the 
Senate  was  a  mark  of  ridicule  and  scorn  for 
all  the  Liberal  papers :  it  is  necessary  for 
the  reader  to  remember  this.   In  the  earlier 


pages  of  the  volume  the  writer  seems  to 
assent  to  the  opinion  of  the  radical  un- 
fitness of  the  French  for  Parliamentary 
government — although  towards  the  close 
uiis  opinion  seems  to  be  implicitly  modified. 
To  t^ose  who  have  studied  the  inatitntions 
of  the  South  of  France,  and  those  of  the  Pro- 
testants for  the  short  Ume  during  which  they 
held  the  supremacy  in  some  districts  of 
France,  this  view  must  always  seem  more 
than  doubtful.  To  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century  at  least,  the  Sonth  of  France  en- 
joyed more  liberal  municipal  institutions 
than  England,  and,  up  to  the  time  of  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  the  Pro- 
testant bourgeoisie,  as  distinguished  from 
the  nobles,  certainly  showed  no  lack  of  the 
power  of  self-government.  As  remarked  on 
pa^fe  77  one  of  the  most  obvious  difierences 
between  French  and  English  political  life  at 
present  ia  the  "  utter  absence  of  &lse  (?) 
shame  "  in  members  of  Parliamentary  cliques 
in  the  scramble  for  offices.  "  The  top  and 
bottom  of  their  policy  consists  in  securing 
posts  of  emolument  for  their  relatives,  nor  do 
they  evince  any  &lse  shame  in  denying  this, 
alleging,  on  the  contrary,  that  their  country's 
welfare  requires  that  there  shall  be  as  many 
of  their  clique  in  the  service  as  possible." 
And  this  is  the  case  with  all  parties.  In  the 
chapter  on  the  French  clei^,  the  author 
touches  one  of  the  worst  sores  of  modern 
France :  viz.,  the  fixed  persuasion  that  the 
clergy  of  all  ranks,  and  the  clerical 
party,  appear  to  entertain,  that  religions  and 
conservative,  liberal  and  irreligious,  are 
synonymous  terms.  It  is  useless  to  appeal 
to  the  case  of  individuals,  or  to  remark  that 
according  to  their  own  popular  works  the 
oonntries  where  the  Roman  Catholic  Ghurob 
is  most  free,  and  is  making  the  greatest  ad- 
vances, are  Liberal  England  and  the  Re- 
public of  the  United  States;  the  whole 
clerical  party,  clerics  and  lay,  men  and 
women,  still  persist  in  this  unhappy  an- 
tagonism— an  antagonism  which  works  far 
more  harm  to  themselves  than  it  does  to 
their  opponents.  Perhaps  the  poorest  chap- 
ters in  the  book  are  those  on  "  French  Fi- 
nance," and  on  the  "Credit  Foncier;"  one 
needs  either  a  good  deal  of  previous  know- 
ledge, or  must  possess  in  a  high  degree  the 
art  of  reading  between  the  lines,  in  order  to 
attain  any  clear  idea  of  these  subjects  from 
what  is  here  laid  down.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  on  "French  Legal  Prooednre"  are 
very  good ;  but,  nnless  we  have  been  excep- 
tionally fortunate  in  our  acquaintance  with 
the  "Juges  de  Paix,"  we  shoald  rate 
their  infinence  for  good  mnch  more  highly 
than  does  our  author.  In  fact  we  have 
often  wished  that  our  own  unpaid  magis- 
tracy could  exert  their  influence  in  a 
similsir  way.  Many  a  lawsuit  is  prevented, 
many  a  quarrel  appeased,  and  the  character 
of  many  a  slandered  person  quietly  vindi- 
cated, by  the  intervention  of  the  Juge  de 
Paix.  On  no  portion  of  the  book  will  there 
probably  be  greater  difference  of  opinion 
than  on  our  aothor's  judgments  of  M.  Gam- 
betta  and  of  "The  Commune."  On  the 
first  we  would  observe  that  Ghimbetta  is  still 
untried  -  in  ordinary  office.  His  position  re- 
sembles that  of  an  author  who  uas  success- 
fully oriticised  others,  bat  who  has  not  yet 
prod  need   his  own  opm  magnum.  The 


history  of  the  Commune  of  1870  seems  fated 
to  be  misunderstood  in  England.  "  The  Com. 
mune^'  and  "Communism"  are  constantly 
confused ;  which  is  something  like  a  French- 
man confounding  "  the  parish  "  and  "  the 
Chartism  "  of  forty  years  since  in  England. 
Onr  author  perhaps  goes  too  far  when  he 
asserts  that  '*  at  first  Uie  sympathies  of  the 
entire  Liberal  party  were  on  their  side ; " 
but  certainly  there  is  notJiing  in  the  demand 
of  *'  a  Commune  "  for  Paris,  as  well  as  for  the 
rest  of  France,  however  inexpedient  it  noay  fa^ 
which  can  be  deemed  nnconstitutional,  mnch 
leas  to  put  the  demanders  outside  tlie  pale  oi 
political  consideration.    Indeed,  it  is  gene- 
rally understood  that  to  treat  the  Commune 
as  the  political  unit  of  France,  to  establish 
self-government  there,  and  thence  to  ascend 
through  the  Councils- General  to  the  higher 
administration,  was  part  of  the  programme 
of  the  late  Emperor  in  his  Liberal  moods. 
This,  with  the  snppresaion  of  the  Octroi,  the 
making  t^e  commonal  roads — through,  many 
of  which  no  horse  can  pass  in  wintra — eqwu 
to  the  excellent  departmentid  roads,  was  the 
third  of  the  Uuree  great  boons  iha  Emperor 
hoped  to  bestow  on  France.   It  was,  too,  by 
no  means  "a  matter  of  course"  that  the 
provinces  rallied  round  Versailles  instead  of 
round  Paris ;  there  were  three  most  anxioas 
days  in  the  South  before  one  could  tell  how 
the  matter  would  finally  go ;  and  if  the 
Communists,  as  well  as  their  opponents,  had 
had  free  use  of  post  and  telegraph  the  result 
might  have  been  widely  different.    All  the 
chapters  on  the  elections  of  October,  1877, 
are  good ;  but  the  most  carious  fact  con- 
nected with  these  elections  is  how  donbtful, 
in  most  psrts  of  France,  the  peasants*  vote, 
whioh  tamed  the  scale,  really  was ;  and  it 
is  this  inconstancy  and  utter  unoertaiuty 
which,  by  eocour^ng  the  hopes  of  ^1 
politioEJ  gamblers,  makes  the  despair  of 
serious  French  statesmen  of  to-day.  The 
towns  are  certainly  Liberal,  and  can  be  ex- 
pected to  vote  so,  but  what  the  peasants* 
vote  will  be — Clerical,  Legitimist,  Imperial- 
ist, Orleanist,  or  Republican — no  one  seems 
to  know  beforehand,  even  if  they  know  it 
themselves.     The  chapters  on  the  Army 
represent,  we  think,  a  little  too  much  of  the 
grumbling  of  the  Liberal  party.    The  one- 
year  volunteer  system   certainly  ia  not 
popular ;  but,  if,  as  stated  here,  the  volun. 
teers  are  petted  and  favoured  in  some  regi- 
ments, in  others,  as  we  hare  heard  bitter 
complaints,  low-bom  and  illiterate  sei^^nts 
and  corporals  make  these  volnnteers  their 
butt,  and  take  care  that  all  the  most  nn- 
pleaaant  work  of  barrack  and  camp  should 
somehow  fall  upon  them.  Notwithstanding 
these  drawbacks,  we  opine  that  the  worse 
difficulties  of  the  re-organisation  of  the  army 
of  France  are  being  overcome. 

We  trust  that  the  appearance  of  this 
work,  if  it  has  as  many  readers  as  it  de- 
serves, will  lead  to  a  better  understanding 
of  many  French  institutions  on  the  part  of 
newspaper  readers.  It  makes  no  pretence 
to  completeness;  it  ^ves  no  picture  of 
France  as  a  whole ;  it  is  not  even  thorough, 
on  many  of  the  points  on  which  it  touches  ; 
but  the  general  impression  is  a  &ir  one — 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  Liberal  side  of  France, 
and  of  the  views  of  the  party  which  aspires 
to  oonstitational  finedom  andar  a  Bepablic. 
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Hacli  is,  of  coarse,  omitted ;  bat  apparently 
it  did  not  enter  into  the  anther's  plan  to 
attempt  more ;  and  what  he  has  done  he 
has  done  well.       Wentworth  Websteb. 


Hemry  VIT.,  Prince  Arthur,  and  Cardinal 
Morton,  from  a  Group  re^eeenting  the 
Adoration  of  the  Three  Kings  on  the 
C&aneel  Screen  of  Plymtree  Church,  in  the 
County  of  Devon.  (London :  Printed  for 
T.  UoKley,  Bector  of  Plymtree.) 

The  'Rev.  T.  Mozley,  rector  of  Plymtree,  in 
Devonshire,  has  certainly  produced  a  very 
magnificent  work  in  illaatration  of  the  his- 
toric significance  of  the  groop  of  figares  re- 
presenting the  Tliree  Kings  on  the  cbaucel 
screen  of  his  cbarch.  If  his  specnlations 
are  to  be  tmsted,  they  are  portraits  of  King 
Heni^^  VIL,  hia  son  Prince  Arthur,  and  his 
great  and  wise  minister,  Cardinal  Iforfcon, 
who  had  so  great  a  hand  in  bringing  about 
the  establishment  of  the  Tudor  dynasty  and 
the  Ttnion  of  the  Boses.  We  cordially  agree 
irith.  the  anther  in  deploring  the  popular  ignor- 
ftoce  aboat  this  great  statesman :  and  in  the 
ungvlar  scarcity  of  all  tangible  relics  of  the 
nuui,  we  should  be  all  the  more  pleased  to 
beUere,  without  hesitation,  that  one  clear 
nnmntilated  portrait  of  him  has  been  pre- 
serred,  even  tiiOQgh  it  be  in  such  an  unlikely 
quarter  as  a  Devonshire  country  church. 
There  is  something  to  be  said  for  the  idea, 
and  eren  as  a  probability  it  is  extremely  in- 
teresting ;  but  we  cannot  say  we  are  alto- 
gether persaaded  of  its  truth.  Morton's 
rebus,  a  letter  M,  with  a  tun,  or  cask,  is  dis- 
cernible in  the  form  of  the  peculiar  vessel, 
which  the  figure  supposed  to  represent 
Prince  Arthur  carries  in  his  hand,  and  from 
the  known,  or  presumed  date  of  the  re- 
building of  the  chnrcli  (abont  1460),  it 
would  seem  that  the  work  could  not  be  ver^ 
mnch  older.  This  certainly  offers  &ir 
ground  for  speculation ;  but  it  may,  never- 
theless, be  a  question  whether  the  re- 
semblance to  Morton's  rebus  is  not  purely 
accidental.  There  is,  unfortunately,  no 
means  of  testing  the  likeness  of  his  sup- 
posed portrait,  for  his  effigy  in  the  crypt 
of  Cauterbnry  Cathedral  is  very  badly  muti- 
lated. The  point,  however,  could  not  even 
have  been  raised  for  critical  consideration 
but  for  the  noble  enthusiasm  which  baa  led 
Mr.  Hosley  to  print  this  work  at  his  own 
expense,  with  chromo-lithographs  of  the 
group  in  question  and  a  nnmber  of  other 
engravings  bearing  upon  the  subject.  The 
flixe  of  these  illastrations  has  necessitated  a 
lazge  fblio  volume  ;  but  the  letterpress  and 
some  of  the  minor  illustrations  are  repro- 
dnced  for  convenience  in  the  more  handy 
form  of  a  thin  octavo.  It  should  also  be 
mentioned  that  a  notice  of  Nicholas  Monk, 
rector  of  Plymtree,  a  brother  of  Gteneral 
Monk,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix, 

Under  any  circumstances  we  have  good 
cause  to  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Mozl^  for  a 
very  well  written  account  of  Cardinal  Mor- 
ton, and  for  some  other  historical  notices 
connected  with  his  own  parish.  The  chief 
matter  of  regret  is  that  the  work  is  only 
privately  printed,  and  may  therefore  be  in- 
accessible  to  some  students  to  whom  it 
might  be  of  use.  The  illastrations,  however, 
are  oven  more  valuable  than  the  letterpress. 


being,  in  fact,  the  chief  object  for  which  the 
work  was  undertaken  ;  and,  apart  altogether 
from  the  question  as  to  the  sapposed  por- 
traits on  the  chancel  screen,  it  is  important 
to  have  an  undoubted  portrait  of  Prince 
Arthur,  engraved  from  the  window  at  Great 
Malvern.  As  to  the  engravings  of  the 
interior  of  Plymtree  Church  itself,  they  are 
such  as  will  delight  all  persons  who  take 
interest  in  old  church  architecture. 

James  Gaisdner. 


Modem  India  and  the  Indiana;  heing  a  Series 
of  Impressions,  Notes,  and  Essays.  By 
Monier  Williams,  D.C.L.  Second  Edition. 
(Triibner.) 

This  is  a  very  useful  and  interesting  book  ; 
and  though  small,  disjointed,  and  unpre- 
tentious, its  claims  on  the  reader's  atten- 
tion are  higher  than  those  of  many  a  large 
octavo  treating  the  same  subject  in  a  more 
formal  and  systematic  manner.    Scarcely  a 

Snestion  of  popular  administration  in  India 
oes  it  leave  untouched,  and  the  touch  is 
not  merely  superficial.  Social  and  political 
problems  are  mrly  penetrated  and  fathomed ; 
and  solutions  are  given  which,  if  not  always 
of  universal  acceptance,  command  always 
universal  respect.  One  great  charm  of  the 
style  is  that,  like  the  orthography  adopted 
for  native  words  and  names,  it  is  scholarly 
without  being  pedantic.  That  it  is  mainly 
a  compilation  does  not  detract  from  the 
value  of  the  work  as  a  whole  ;  the  com- 
ponent parts  fit  well  together,  and  one  tlicme 
follows  the  other  with  logical  propriety. 
Moreover,  it  is  quite  refreshing  to  find  a 
writer  on  India  really  understanding  and 
sympathising  with  the  people  of  that  coan- 
t^.  He  is  BO  unlike  the  ambitious  quill- 
driver  who  bmigs  in  bare  names  and  bare 
facts  which  he  has  abstracted  from  books  of 
reference,  and  of  which,  if  left  to  his  own 
resources,  he  would  be  "perplexed  in  the 
extreme  "  to  render  an  account.  There  is 
an  Indian  lady  in  one  of  Thackeray's  novels 
who  has  lately  retni-ned  to  Europe,  and 
who,  in  writing  to  a  friend  from  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  slips  in  a  delicious  postscript 
to  the  effect  of  *'  Yon  cannot  imagine,  my 
dear,  how  useful  in  travelling  here  I  have 
found  my  Hindustani !  "  Such,  indeed,  are 
some  of  the  authorities  who  tell  us  of  Orien- 
tal countries  and  Oriental  tongues ;  who 
constitute  themselves,  and  are  accepted  by 
thoughtless  admirers,  oof  guides  to  Indian 
lands,  to  Indian  customs,  and  to  Indian 
politics. 

Mr.  Monier  Williams  can  hardly  be  other 
than  instructive,  thongh  writing  of  places 
or  talking  of  travels  which  are  familiar  to 
the  greater  number  of  his  readers  ;  bat  we 
certainly  prefer  his  thooghtfal  reSections  to 
his  record  of  passing  objects  and  events. 
Where  he  stops  to  describe— as  in  "  Camp 
Life  at  Kaira,"  or  looking  on  the  Towers 
of  Silence  at  Malabar  Hill  —  he  is,  how- 
ever, on  his  higher  level  again,  and  perhaps 
at  his  best.  There  is  much  truth  and  accu- 
racy in  his  description  of  life  on  board  ship ; 
but  passengers  to  and  from  India,  who  have 
lived  long  among  Utose  whom  he  delineates, 
will  not  always  care  for,  if  they  do  not 
venture  to  dispute,  his  explanatory  com- 
ments on   the   panorama   before  them. 


Lashkar,  from  which  he  naturally  dorives 
lascar,  is  hardly,  we  think,  applied  to 
seafaring  men  "sarcastically,"  so  much  as 
in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word  in 
India,  where  it  means  quite  as  much  the 
followers  of  a  camp  as  its  military  element. 
This  class  of  men  is  not  to  be  judged  of  by 
the  specimens  found  on  board  the  boats  of 
the  Peninsula  and  Oriental  Company  ;  nor 
do  steamers  of  any  kind  at  the  present  day 
give  a  true  notion  of  what  was  once  the 
lascar  crew  of  a  better-class  merchant  sail- 
ing-ship, when  it  became  necessary  to  dis- 
pense with  European  hands.  Had  not  the 
vicious  crimping  system  been  at  work,  the 
Calcutta  lascar  would  have  been  better 
represented  still.  Again,  the  serang,  or 
sarhang,  is  really  not  in  a  mqre  ludicrons 
position  in  assuming  the  title  of  a  general 
officer  than  is  the  subah'Jar  of  a  native  in- 
fantry corps  in  being  designated  the  ruler 
of  a  province ;  and,  strictly  spsaking,  the 
military  rank  of  a  sarlutng  in  Persia  is 
no  higher  than  our  lieutenant-colonel. 
The  wBSfSarhang  used  to  bo — and  is,  haply, 
in  many  instances  now — the  protector  as 
well  as  furnisher  of  the  lasear  crew, 
often  provisioning  the  men  on  board  at 
his  own  cost.  Among  these  persons  have 
commonly  been  found  active  and  intel- 
ligent navigators  in  the  limited  sphere 
allowed  to  them  by  their  European  masters, 
and  many  tindals  (boatswains  or  boatswain's 
mates)  have  been  known  to  bo  especially 
smart.  Although  they  have  a  kind  of  repu- 
tation as  fair-weather  sailors,  they  are  not 
by  any  means  to  be  condemned  in  the  mass 
for  work  in  emergencies ;  and  Bengalis, 
Malajs,  or  natives  of  the  Malabar  and 
Western  Coast  have  often  done  equally  good 
service  in  monsoons  and  typhoons  with 
better-tmsted  European  seamen,  as  many 
merchant-captains  and  mates  could  testify. 

The  chapters — or  divisions  of  chaptei« — 
on  the  religions  of  India  merit  careful 
perasal :  those  on  administration,  edncation, 
and  comparative  civilisation  also,  thongh 
we  almost  wonder  at  the  restrictions  recom- 
mended in  the  matter  of  schooling  persons  of' 
low  social  status.  Discrimination  in  the  gift 
of  Government  appointments  appears  to  bo 
the  one  thing  essential  to  prevent  rude  and 
unwholesome  shocks  to  time-honoured  cus- 
tom. Low-caste  men  should  have  an  equal 
chance  of  acquiring  knowledge  with  Brah- 
mans,  Bajputs,  and  high-caste  Hindus  ;  but 
their  range  of  after  power  and  inflnence- 
should  be  more  limited.  In  Sind,  the  conse- 
quence of  edacating  the  son  of  a  petty  dealer 
in  the  Haidarabad  Bazaar  up  to  the  point  of 
university  matriculation  was  to  stimulate 
to  the  same  goal  the  sons  of  upper-class 
Musalmans.  Such  a  result  in  the  infancy 
of  education  should  not  bo  lost  sight  of  in 
determining  the  rnle  for  a  more  advanced' 
condition  of  things.  That  the  study  of  the 
vernacular  languages  should  be  encouraged, 
and  more  attention  paid  to  primary  ednca- 
tion, we  will  not  attempt  to  dispute.  But 
Arabic  should  be  retained  as  well  as  Sans- 
krit, and  it  is  a  mistaken  idea  to  suppose 
that  a  knowledge  of  Persian  is  confined  to 
Mnhammadans  only.  It  was  the  custom  of 
Sindis  to  speak  it  and  learn  it  in  their 
schools  long  before  British  administrators 
appeared  on  the  scene ;  and  we  found  it 
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more  or  less  the  official  langnage  of  their 
country  when  the  Talpur  Amirs  were  dis- 
possessed. In  other  words,  the  Hindu  amils, 
or  derkB,  wrote  and  spoke  it  quite  as  well 
as  their  if  nhammadan  masters,  though  an- 
fortanotdj  the  language  was  rather  Indo- 
Fersian  t^an  lepahuu  or  ShirdzL  We  might 
haply  have  done  a  wiser  thing  had  we  re- 
stored Persian  to  its  purer  form,  instead  of 
reviving  an  Arabic-stocked  Sindi  for  use  in 
Government  offices ;  and  the  operation  might 
have  extended,  with  advantage,  to  the  whole 
Fanjab.  Bat  it  is  late  now  to  speak  of  these 
matters,  and  lamentation  is  vain. 

There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  in  support 
of  the  author's  views  on  tiie  promotion  of 
goodwill  and  sympathy  between  England 
and  India,  bis  able  lecture  on  whiob,  de- 
livered abont  twenty  months  ago,  is  re- 
printed in  this  volume.  In  the  paseages  we 
refbr  to,  he  comes  to  tiie  "  battle-ground  of 
daily  life  and  daily  work,"  and  talkB  of  the 
need  of  mntoal  sympathy  for  all  who  "  meet 
together  on  tiie  common  working-ground  of 
daily  duties  and  daily  occupations."  We 
quote  what  he  caUa  the  "  key-note  "  of  his 
lecture: — 

If  we  wiah  to  promote  goodwill  and  sympathy 
between  the  people  of  England  and  the  people  of 
lodia,  we  must  labour  to  promote  mutual  know- 
ledge—th&t  ia,  8  correct  knowledge  of  England  in 
India,  of  India  in  England.  And  here  I  may 
observe  that,  if  want  of  sympathy  ia  rooted  in 
want  of  knowledge,  it  must  not  he  asMuned  that 
the  absence  of  knowledge  is  all  on  one  ride.  The 
people  ot  India  are  even  more  wanting  in  eorreet 
knowledge  of  England  than  we  are  in  correct 
knowledge  of  India.  Let  Indians  look  to  their 
own  deficiences.  My  present  concern  is  to  look 
at  home  and  ask  tue  questions : — What  are  our 
oion  shortcomings  P  What  are  our  own  needs  P 

"  Many  they  are  and  of  various  kinds  and  in 
various  d^;rees.  Eren  our  ablest  Indian  statea- 
mem  have  to  confesB  ignorance  abont  many  things. 
Such  men  would  be  the  first  to  tell  us  that  if  we 
wish  to  promote  a  better  knowledge  of  India  amoiu; 
ourselves  we  ought  to  begin  at  the  right  end.  We 
ought  to  introduce  Indian  studies  as  an  element 
of  education  at  our  schools  and  universities," 

Then  follows  regret  that  Indian  and 
Oriental  eabjects  generally  are  practically 
tabooed  at  home,  "  oecanae  Eastern  acquire- 
ments are  at  present  no  avenne  to  a  degree, 
bat  rather  a  hindrance."  Could  not  some 
midway— we  willnofc  call  it  neutral — -ground 
be  diacovwed  for  a  new  experiment  ?  One 
word  hereon  in  conclusion. 

The  recent  oocnpation  of  Cypms  is  sug- 
gestive of  higher  objects  than  money-making 
and  the  passage  of  troops.  It  seems  to  in- 
dicate a  possible  fusion  of  races,  which  has 
hitherto  been  much  talked  of  but  never 
accomplished  in  any  but  a  partial,  vulgar 
sense.  In  India  the  collector's  hachahri 
levees  are  very  much  on  a  par  with  Presi- 
dency darbarB  ;  and  perhaps  the  command 
officer's  and  a^ntant  s  orderly  hours 
have  no  better  effect  on  their  side,  in  draw- 
ing together,  otherwise  than  in  oater  form, 
the  ralers  and  the  ruled.  There  is  no  real 
amalgamation  in  these  observancoB :  not  an 
inch  of  distance  is  redaced  in  twenty  years 
Now,  it  is  quite  clear  that,  even  under  pre* 
sent  circamstances,  many  visitors  from  Lon- 
don will  resort  to  the  island  we  have  named 
who  would  not  venture  so  far  as  India, 
And,  supposing  the  Euphrates  Valley  or 
Falmyrene  Bauway  to  be  a  fait  aceompUf 


many  would  flock  thither  from  India  who 
would  not  care  to  reach  Ei^land  itself.  A 
week,  leas  than  a  week,  froip.  Karachi :  why, 
the  distance,  the  time,  the  trouble,  would  be  a 
mere  nothing !  In  this  aspect,  there  would  evi- 
dently be  a  great  fiitare  in  store  for  Cyprus. 
An  Anglo-Indian  college;  literary  and  scien- 
tific institntions — buildings  such  as  these 
would  surely  have  their  allotted  space  there, 
equally  with  barracks  and  arsenals ;  and 
something  would  thus  be  done  to  justify  our 
responsible  position  in  the  East  of  the  Me- 
diterranean, apart  from  mere  conventional 
explanations  made  to  members  of  the  Euro- 
pean family.  These  can,  after  all,  only  be 
intended  to  satisfy  an  amour-propre  which 
should  have  its  best  balm  in  the  reflection 
that  the  "occupation"  had  contributed  to 
the  prosperity  of  millions  and  the  progress 
of  true  civilisation.         F.  J.  Qoldsmid. 


Calendar  of  State  Papen.  Domestic — 1661- 
1652.  Edited  by  Mary  A.  B.  Oreen. 
(Longmans.) 

This  volume  comprises  a  period  of  thirteen 
months,  from  November  1651  to  the  end  of 
November  1652.  An  admirable  summary 
of  all  the  really  interesting  matter  is  con- 
tained in  the  Preface.  A  patient  perusal  of 
the  Calendar  only  confirms  the  first  impres- 
sion of  the  difficulty  and  dulness  of  the  rule 
of  the  Bump.  The  disjointed,  provisional, 
hand-to-mouth  proceedings  of  the  Conucil 
of  State  are  recorded  at  dreary  length.  Not 
mAny  men  were  the  ostensible  governors  of 
England,  The  average  attendance  of 
members  at  Conucil  (sixteen)  and  Parlia- 
ment (fort^-eight)  during  the  later  months 
here  cbromcled  is  slightly  below  that  of  the 
previous  year.  The  highest  Parliamentary 
attendance  was  nincty-seven,  and  was  due 
to  the  interest  excited  by  the  passing  of  the 
Act  of  Oblivion  in  January  1652.  The  real 
rulers  of  the  State*,  the  conquerors  at 
Worcester,  could  well  afford  to  forget  what- 
ever offences  were  not  included  in  the  com- 
prehensive list  of  exceptions. 

The  diligent  members  of  the  Council  exer- 
cised their  functions  of  sorting,  sifting, 
and  settling — generally  by  reference  to  a 
committee — the  miscellany  of  multifarious 
business  daily  brought  before  them.  Some 
small  perplexities  are  gravely  recorded  here. 
They  had  to  protect  themselves  against 
eavesdroppers  "in  the  little  room  between 
the  matted  Gnard  Chamber  and  the  Council- 
Chamber."  The  very  door-keeper  had  to  be 
told  "  to  keep  the  great  door  shut,  and  him- 
self to  stay  there  without."  They  heard  and 
determined  the  squabbles  of  the  gardener 
with  "  the  keeper  of  the  orchard  back-gate." 
They  ordered  an  examination  of  the  boy 
who  cut  the  hangings  in  Whitehall  to  get 
the  gold  out  of  them.  The  stoppage  of  an 
absent  ship-surgeon's  pay,  the  exact  number 
of  meals  allotted  to  the  Dutch  ambassador, 
were  matters  for  their  cognisance  and 
decision. 

In  such  stress  of  bosineas,  over^hts  were 
unavoidable.  The  allowance  to  ^nry,  the 
young  Dnke  of  Gloucester,  was  left  unpaid. 
The  furniture  of  his  prison  at  Carisbrook 
was  swept  off  by  a  decree  of  sale,  passed 
without  the  corresponding  order  for  his  re- 
movaL   The  gaolers  sometimeB  &red  no 


better.  The  money  claims  of  Aqnila  Wikes, 
keeper  of  the  Gatehouse,  recnrring  at 
intervals  throughout  the  volome,  are  left 
unsettled  at  its  close. 

Tnough  watchful  of  the  least  symptom  of 
dissaffection,  distntsting  eraa.  the  snmmer 
cudgel-playing  in  Moorfields,  the  Council 
dealt  in  no  harsh  spirit  with  its  opponents. 
The  Oxford  brazier  who  spoke  "duigeroas 
words  "  probably  found  as  easy  acqnittance 
as  Andrew  of  lalip,  whose  scandalous  expres- 
sions were  punished  only  by  his  own  **  bond 
for  his  future  good  behaviour."    A  provok- 
ing minister  who  had  given  much  offence 
in  a  Powder-Plot  sermon  ("  reflecting  on 
the  present  Government  under  pretence  of 
magnifying  that  ancient  mercy  ")  is  merely 
required  to  declare  that  he  intended  no  such 
reflection  on  Parliament  or  the  army.  Even 
to  its  prisoners  the  Government  showed  all 
possible  consideration.    Mr.  Prynne,  con- 
fined in  Pendcnmis  CasUe,  was  speoally 
ordered  "ffood  lodging  and  fitir  usi^e." 
Prisoners  then  maintained  themselves,  bdt 
special  allowance  was  made  for  the  subsist- 
ence of  the  poor  among  the  Worcester 
captives — a  precedent  foflowed  in  the  war 
with  Holland,  when  the  Dutch  seamen  were 
shipped  back  to  their  country,  or  discharged 
with  a  crown  apiece  to  help  them  home.  To 
those  of  higher  rank  the  rigour  of  adverse 
fortune  was  softened  by  a  liberal  extension 
of  parole. 

The  Dutch  war,  brought  on  by  a  collision 
between  the  fleets  of  Blake  and  v  an  Tromp, 
pending  the  negotiationa  at  London  for  an 
alliance  with  Holland,  was  a  serious  peril 
for  the  Government.  Charles  at  Faiia, 
writing  drafts  upon  his  empty  treasniy,  and 
instructions  for  the  ambassadors  of  his  mock 
royalty,  fancied  that  the  English  sailors 
would  take  the  occasion  to  revolt.  But 
they  knew  their  duty  bettor,  and  Blake  could 
report  their  '*  willingness  and  unanimity  " 
in  the  service.  Full  details  are  here  given 
of  an  Italian  episode  of  the  war,  the  retaking, 
in  the  neutral  port  of  Leghorn,  of  an  English 
ship  captured  by  the  Dutch — a  gallant 
ez^oit  which  caused  some  political  embar- 
rassment. 

Among  the  miscellanea  of  the  volume  ia 
an  account  of  a  journey  from  Puis  to 
Imms,  which  reads  (with  its  banditti,  and 
plundering  soldiers,  fUid  ambuscades  for 
travellers)  like  a  chapter  out  of  QH  Bias. 
Another  good  narrative  is  that  of  the  recap- 
ture of  the  Marmaduke,  which  Prince 
Bupert,  in  one  of  his  piratical  Guinea  craises, 
had  seized  and  re-named  the  Revenge  of 
Wiiitekall.  His  prisoners  had  "  an  oppor- 
tunity of  consultiug  how  we  might  obtain 
our  liberty  and  free  ourselves  from  the  life 
we  were  forced  to  lead  among  those  pests 
and  plagues  of  human  society,  who  wished 
that  London  were  altogether  in  flames  .  .  . 
and  that  Cromwell's  heart's  blood  were  out" 
This  opportunity  they  so  weU  used  that 
though  they  were  twenty-five  to  ninety  they 
carried  the  ship  to  the  cry  of  "  God  with  ns." 
Then,  without  taking  the  life  of  one  man,  by 
constant  vigilance,  "  scarcely  daring  to  sleep 
by  night  and  by  day  very  little  '*  from  April 
23  to  May  31,  they  brought  her  safe  into 
Plymouth. 

Glancing  once  more  at  the  home  adminis- 
tration, we  read  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
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Gorerament  with  the  coinage  and  the  posts. 
The  late  king  had  gone  '*  squirting  np  and 
down  "  witii  hifi  mints,  and  left  their  irons, 
on  the  Bnmnder  of  his  garrisons,  to  "  come 
into  ttie  faands  of  knares.*'  Coiners 
abounded,  woridng  on  "olippings  of 
silver  amd  pewter  dishes."  A  Mint  Oom- 
xnittee  reported  in  &Tonr  of  (he  |ffopoeaJs  of 
Pierre  Blondeaa,  bat  declined  to  follow  the 
adrioe  of  the  experienced  James  Tarde, 
given  in  his  Reports,  to  hang  idl  the  coiners. 
In  poBtal  matters,  besides  tiie  complicatioas 
of  claims  arismg  from  aoTeral  patents  for 
this  service,  there  was  the  hindrance  result- 
ing from  the  disaffection  of  the  postmasters. 
Not  only  the  revenue  but  the  public 
suffered. 

In  these  circumstances,  Government  could 
not  afibrd  to  be  too  strict  with  those  who 
served  it  well.  The  Fett  family  were  re- 
teined  in  their  direction  of  Chatham  Dock- 
yard, in  spite  of  l^e  malpractices  laid  to 
their  charge.  One  of  the  clan,  Fett's  coaain, 
had  not  only  his  bedsteads  but  his  own  and 
his  wife's  oofBns  made  oat  of  Government 
timber.  The  "  delinqnency "  of  William 
liCgge  was  not  allowed  to  oust  him  from  his 
post  of  Keeper  of  the  Wardrobe  in  White- 
nail,  and*he  retained  it  to  the  halcyon  d&ja 
when  he  was  known  by  Mr.  Fepys  and  Mr. 
Evelyn. 

In  less  than  six  months  from  the  time  at 
which  this  volume  closes  Cromwell  had 
tamed  ont  the  Bump,    It  had  been  the 
creature  of  the  army,  and  had  quarrelled 
with   its   master.     It  perished,    not  for 
what  it  did,  but  for  what  it  ooald  not  do. 
It  oonid  not  give  l^^ty  or  stability  to  a 
Vrand-new  Commonwealth,  resting  on  no 
basis  of  experience  or  well-fonnd  theory. 
Carrying  on  the  daily  work  of  government 
by   the  automatic  action  of  subordinate 
officials  whom  the  revolution  had  spared,  it 
was  powerless  to  reform  the  abuses  of  the 
oJd  system  or  to  "  settle  order  once  again." 
It  could  no  more  take  dne  account  of  the 
national  traditions  than  it  could  consult  the 
national  will ;  and  in  English  political  life, 
to  break  recklessly  with  the  past  is  to  be 
shut  out  from  the  promise  of  the  fntnre. 

B.  C.  Browns. 


Souvenire  et  Melangei.    Far  M.  le  Comte 
d'Haossonville.  (Faris:  Galmann  LSvy.) 

This  is  one  of  those  charming  vokimes — 
half  bic^praphy  and  half  criticism — which 
oecasionally  are  thrown  carelessly  in  among 
the  mase  of  French  literature  produced  every 
year,  and  come  to  the  wanderer  among  book- 
etalle  with  all  the  freshness  of  a  new  crisp 
tone. 

Tho  writer,  M.  le  Comte  d'Hanssonville, 
is  a  well-known  member  of  the  French 
Academy.  He  has  not  written  mnch,  but 
everythiog  published  in  his  name  ia  highly 
finished,  and  nearly  everything  is  of  very 
considerable  merit. 

U.  d'^nssonville,  as  the  reader  of  this 
Tolome  can  discover  for  himself,  is  sprang 
from  one  of  the  noblest  families  in  France. 
His  father,  bom  in  1770,  was  the  son  of 
Joseph-Lonis-Bemard  de  Cleron,  Comte 
d'HaosBonville,  a  Lientaunt-General  in  the 
King's  service,  Knight  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
GiudlionTetiarof  FxBnoe,andMdne.  Yio- 


toire~F^licit6  de  Gnerchy,  daughter  of  Reg. 
uier,  Comte  de  Guerchy,  Marquis  de  Nangia, 
and  Ambassador  of  Louis  XVI.  at  the  Court 
of  St.  James.  Mdlle.  de  Gnerchy's  mother 
was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Marshal  the 
Dao  d'Harconrt.  At  the  time  of  Mdlle. 
d'Harconrt's  nuuriage  to  the  Comte  d'Haas- 
sonville,  the  ladies  of  the  D'HaussonviUe 
family  were  among  the  very  few  qualified  to 
be  received  as  "  Chanoinesses  "  by  the  chapter 
of  Bemiremont  in  Xiorraine.  A  young  lady 
aspiring  to  this  honour  was  bound  to  prove 
sixty-four  quarterings  of  nobility  in  direct 
descent :  thirty-two  in  the  paternal,  and  as 
many  in  the  maternal,  line.  In  1789  the 
Royal  Honse  of  Bourbon  was  among  those 
unable  to  fulfil  these  conditions,  owing  to 
the  marriage  of  Henry  IV.  with  a  Mecucis. 
The  D'Harcourts,  in  like  manner,  had  con- 
tracted an  unlucky  alliance  with  the  house 
of  Xx>uvois,  and  were  in  con  sequence  laid 
open  to  the  playfal  satire  of  Mdlle.  de 
Gaerchy's  huslxuid,  who  used  often  to  say 
before  his  D'Harooart  relations,  with  whom 
all  his  life  long  he  was  on  terms  of  great 
intimacy :  "  We  D'HausBonvilles  were  rather 
a  good  family  before  we  became  connected 
with  those  D'Harconris,  and  they  have  got 
us  the  gates  of  Beifuremont  shut  in  our 
faces." 

M.  d'Haussonville  has  many  quaint  anec- 
dotes to  tell  of  this  grandfather,  testifying  to 
the  conservatism  of  his  mind  and  the  libe- 
rality of  his  heart.  On  one  occasion  the 
Comte  d'Haussonville  and  the  Marshal  Due 
de  Broglie  foond  themselves  in  the  ante- 
chamber of  M.  Necker,  the  minister  honoured 
at  that  time  with  the  confidence  of  the  king, 
and  rejoicing  in  the  favour  of  the  people. 
These  two  aristocrats,  animated  with  much 
the  same  sentiments,  met  in  the  perform- 
ance of  an  unpalatable  but  apparently  neces- 
sary duty.  "  We  will  go  in  together,"  said 
the  Marshal,  "  and  you  shall  introduce  me  to 
M.  Necker,  for  I  have  not  the  honour  of  hia 
acquaintance."  "  And  do  you  imagine  that 
I  have  that  honour  any  more  than  you  ?  " 
retorted  hia  friend.  "Very  well,  then;  we 
shall  have  to  introduce  one  another,"  said 
the  Duke ;  and  they  did  so  accordingly.  "  It 
used  to  amuse  my&ther,"  writes  the  present 
Comte  d'Haussonville,  "  to  think  that  the 
Marshal's  grandson  married  the  grand- 
daughter of  M.  Necker,  and  that  I  married 
his  great-granddaughter." 

This  fisher,  who  could  take  a  cheOTfnl 
view  of  the  allknce  of  a  D'Haussonville 
with  a  descepdant  of  Necker,  had  lived  not 
only  in  days  of  revolution  and  exile,  but 
through  an  Empire  and  a  Restoration.  He 
could,  therefore,  afford  to  be  somewhat  of  a 
cynic.  He  was  not,  his  son  tells  us,  fond  of 
literature.  In  fact,  ho  abhorred  writing. 
But  he  has,  through  his  son,  passed  down  to 
QS  a  few  delightful  sketches  of  emigrant  life 
at  Bichmond  and  in  London,  among  com- 
patriots in  the  same  unlacky  but  apparently 
not  nncheerfal  plight.  Very  interesting  and 
carious  some  of  these  sketches  are ;  and 
they  are  given  to  us  by  M.  d'Haussonville 
in  the  first  of  the  papers  composing  this 
volume,  in  an  adnurably  skilful  and  delicate 
manner. 

The  second  tiaper,  hea^d  "Qui  nous 
sommes  ?  "  is  reprinted  from  the  Bulletin 
Frantgaia  of  January,  1852,  to  wUch  publi- 


cation it  formed  the  preface  and  introduc- 
tion. The  Bulletin  Francis  was  founded  at 
Bmssels  by  M.  d'Haussonville  and  M.  Alex- 
andre Thomas,  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Bevw  des  Deux-Mondes,  who  after  the  coup 
cTitat  of  December  2,  1852,  t(^her  with 
other  fiuthfiil  friends  of  liberty,  quitted  ihe 
soil  of  France.  They  carried  on  this  paper 
for  some  time  without  violence  of  language 
or  undue  bitterness  of  party  spirit,  warning 
their  couotr^men  that  the  Empire  inevitably 
meant,  in  apite  of  Louis  Napoleon's  promises, 
a  discontinuance  of  peace.  Not  that  they 
anticipated,  says  M.  d'Haussonville,  the  loss 
of  Alsace  and  Lorraine ;  but  hoped  that 
France  would  be  strong  enough  and  wise 
enough  to  recover  her  liberties  without  pay- 
ing a  second  time  the  price  in  tears  and 
blood  which  Waterloo  had  cost  her.  U. 
d'Haussonville  tells  us  that  on  the  night  of 
December  2,  afler  seeing  his  friends  and  re- 
lations dragged  to  the  barracks  on  the  Quai 
d'Orsay,  he  resolved  that  somewhere — ^he 
did  not  oare  where  —  one  voice  at  least 
should  be  raised  to  denounce,  in  the  name 
of  the  party  of  order,  that  unworthy  abuse 
by  might  of  right,  that  subversal  of  law 
and  of  justice,  that  blow  aimed  at  the 
liberty,  not  of  a  few  only,  but  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  nation,  which  is  Hae 
darkest  stain  upon  the  not  very  white  record 
of  Napoleon  III. 

But,  besides  being  among  the  defenders  of 
LiberaJ  principles,  M.d'Haussonville  has  been 
the  intimate  friend  of  the  first  Liberal  states- 
man of  our  time;  and  by  no  means  the 
least  interesting  paper  in  this  volume  is  the 
one  in  which  he  recounts  his  views  of  Count 
Cavour  and  Uie  crisis  which  did  so  mnch 
towards  accomplishing  Italian  unity.  It  was 
written  in  1862,  soon  after  the  death  of 
the  first  Frime  Minister  of  Italy.  Thirty 
years  before  that,  M.  d'Haussonville  was 
lying  seriously  ill  at  Tarin,  and  had  the  in- 
estimable good  fortune  to  be  nursed  daring 
weary  days  and  nights,  with  brotherly  care, 
by  Cavonr.  Their  friendship,  though  inter- 
rupted,  was  not  broken  by  the  public  events 
which  followed,  and  immediately  after  Italy 
had  sustained  the  misfortune  of  losing  her 
greatest  citizen,  M.  d'Haussonville,  thinking 
that  CavoDr's  policy  had  not  been  rightly 
understood  nor  appreciated  in  France,  took 
an  early  opportunity  of  vindicating  it.  This 
vindication  forms  the  subject  of  the  present 
paper,  and  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  the 
student  of  politics. 

No  less  can  be  said  of  "  Two  Diplomatic 
Episodes,"  meaning  the  Conference  of  Cha- 
tillon  and  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  These 
mpers  are  founded  upon  M.  de  Yiel-Castel's 
History  of  the  Bestoration,  but  they  are  full 
of  details  gleaned  from  contemporary  ob- 
servers of  the  scenes,  and  from  an  occasional 
important  actor  in  them.  M.  d'Haussonville 
has  had  the  privilege  of  being  allowed  to 
read,  and  to  copy,  several  long  and  remark- 
able passages  from  the  series  of  private 
letters  which  were  written  to  the  king, 
Louis  XVIII.,  by  M.  Talleyrand  when  re- 
presenting France  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 
These  "epiaodes"  are  full  of  brilliant 
sketches  of  character,  several  of  which,  such 
as  tlioso  of  Lords  Castlereagh  and  Aberdeen, 
coming,  as  they  do,  from  the  pen  of  a 
Bobolar  and  a  man  oi  the  world,  firee  from 
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inimlar  and  party  ^jitdioe,  cannot  foil  to 
interest  Engbfih  poIiticianB.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  notice  a  letter  printed  by  M.  d'Hans- 
sonrille,  written  in  Maroh,  1814,by  Canlain- 
conrt,  Dao  de  Yicence,  to  Buonaparte,  whieli 
from  its  calm  and  manly  dignity,  and  from 
its  straightforwardness,  folly  bears  ont  the 
high  opinion  wbich  M.  d'HansBonville  bas 
formed  of  the  last  of  Napoleon's  Foreign 
Ministers,  and  one  of  the  most  faithfal  of 
his  friends. 

The  rolame  closes  with  the  speech  of 
M.  d'Hanssonrille,  in  accordance  with  long- 
established  usage,  at  the  reception  by  the 
Academy  of  the  younger  Damaa.  As  a 
criticism  of  Alexander  Dumas*  work  it  is 
necessarily  imperfect,  but  is  nevertheless  a 
brilliant  bit  of  testimony  to  the  worthiness 
of  tluit  most  gifted  aathor  to  a  seat  in  the 
Academy. 

In  the  first  page  of  this  book  M.  d'Haus- 
BOUTille  disclaims  any  wish  to  record  his 
own  experiences  and  memoirs.  They  would, 
he  tells  ns,  be  of  too  insignificant  a  nature. 
This  is  the  one  passage  in  the  volume  with 
which  it  is  impossible  to  agree.  So  keen  an 
observer,  with  so  long  an  experience  of 
political  life,  and  snoh  mastery  of  style,  need 
not  fear  to  give  ns  the  benefit  of  that 
criticism  which  is  the  upshot  of  all  attempts 
to  write  contemporary  history.  Besides, 
M.  d'Haassonville  in  this  volome  and  else- 
where has  given  us  jnst  enough  of  his 
personal  history  to  make  us  wish  for  the 
rest,  which  in  some  snbseqaent  volume,  in 
spit-e  of  his  disclaimer,  we  hope  to  receive. 

BiaiNALD  Baliol  Bbitt. 


Old  SotdhmarJe  and  tit  People.  By  William 
Bendle,  F.R.C.S.  (W.  Drewett,  43  High 
Street,  Sonthwark.) 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  former 
historians  had  exhausted  all  that  was  to  be 
learned  about  the  early  topography  and 
local  institutioDS  of  Sonthwark  and  its 
vicinity.  Indeed,  the  natural  presumption 
would  be  that  this  district  would  afford  little 
scope  for  the  historian  or  the  antiquary.  In 
Old  London  itself  the  resources  seem  in- 
exhaastible,  and  every  year  some  fresh  dis- 
covery is  made  which  throws  new  light  upon 
its  ancient  construction,  or  npon  the  manners 
and  customs  of  its  ancient  inhabitants.  Bnt 
it  has  been  so  much  the  cnstom  in  modern 
times  to  regard  the  riparian  district  over 
the  way  with  a  sort  of  familiar  contempt 
that  its  actual  importance  in  the  past  has 
been  too  much  lost  sight  of.  People  whose 
only  idea  of  the  Borough  is  that  it  is 
the  centre  of  second-hand  shops,  and  who 
tarn  np  their  delicate  noses  at  what  thev 
are  pleased  to  call  the  horrid  smells  of 
Bermondsey,  woald  probably  be  surprised 
to^  learn  that  these  much-despised  loca- 
lities have  a  history  the  in  tercat  and 
importance  of  which  cannot  be  approached 
by  the  most  aristocratic  neighbourhoods  west 
of  Charing  Cross.  They  were  in  the  per- 
fection of  their  glory  when  Grosvenor  Square 
was  a  cornfield,  and  among  their  inhabitants 
were  some  of  the  most  eminent  personages 
of  their  period,  whose  influence,  political  and 
social,  has  extended  to  the  England  of  the 
present  day. 

Dr.  Kendic,  to  his  credit  be  it  said,  not 


deterred  by  the  resnltB  c£  previoos  enquirers 
in  the  same  field,  lias  exceeded  them  in  the 
extent  and  minuteness  of  his  researches,  and 
has  brought  together,  in  a  most  convenient 
and  attractive  form,  a  mass  of  information 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  acceptable,  not  only 
to  historians  and  lovers  of  antiquity,  but  also 
to  the  casual  reader.  Taking  tor  his  text  an 
old  map  of  Sonthwark,  recently  discovered 
among  the  records  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancas- 
ter, the  date  of  which  Jie  fixes  as  about 
1542,  on  which  are  marked  the  various  pub- 
lic buildings  and  other  objects  of  interest 
which  existed  at  that  period,  he  takes  the 
reader  by  the  hand,  and  pleasantly  bads  him 
on  several  excursions  through  the  streets 
and  by-ways  of  the  old  Borough,  explaining 
everythii^  that  is  seen  en  route  with  the 
ease  and  decision  of  a  man  who  is  thoroughly 
up  in  his  facts,  and  who  is  so  familiar  with 
his  authorities  that  he  has  no  fear  of  con- 
troversy. 

The  narrative  is  almost  necessarily  a 
rambling  one,  for  new  objects  of  interest 
are  constantly  presenting  themselves — ^now 
an  old  abbey,  then  a  gloomy  prison,  a  quaint 
bridge,  an  old-time  inn,  a  playhouse,  a 
market  cross,  the  pillory,  the  raze  old  cage 
for  petty  offenders,  a  more  rare  cucking- 
stool,  and  so  on,  until  are  exhausted  the 
various  sights  common  enough  350  years 
ago,  but  mmiliar  to  modem  England  only 
through  the  medium  of  lifeless  pictures. 
Our  guide  is  sJso  thoroughly  acquainted 
wUlb  the  great  people  of  Old  Sonthwark,  and 
introduces  them,  not  as  so  many  shadowy 
ghosts,  but  as  living  men  and  women,  thus 
fnlfilling  the  implied  promise  in  his  Preface, 
where  he  says, 

"  with  a  little  pleasant  study  we  can  build  up 
the  old  town  for  onrselves,  can  see  it  very 
much  as  it  was  in  the  old  days,  aad  can,  with 
a  QKtural  fancy,  see  the  people  whose  names 
are  household  words  to  us  moving  to  and  &o  in 
our  streets," 

Hen  ce  one  is  not  at  all  surprised  to  find  him  on 
familiar  terms  with  the  finmous  Earl  Godwin 
of  Domesday  Book,  the  most  powerful  Eng- 
lish noble  of  the  day,  and  then  the  local  lora 
of  Sonthwark,  from  whose  mansion  Edward 
the  Confessor  carried  away  the  partner  of 
his  throne.  In.  this  same  mansion  also 
afterwards  lived  a  later  lord  of  Sonthwark, 
the  Earl  of  Warren,  with  his  royal  wife,  the 
mysterioas  Gundreda.  And  where,  pray, 
was  this  old  Sonthwark  mansion,  more  than 
onco  the  home  of  royalty  ?  Why,  not  else- 
where than  in  Tool^  Street,  the  very  name 
of  which  at  the  present  day  excites  a  smile 
or  a  sneer,  as  it  evokes  scarcely  any  other 
reminiscence  than  that  of  the  *'  three  tailors." 
Yet  Edwi^  the  Confessor  no  donbt  wooed 
his  wife  in  the  old  Tooley  Street  house,  and 
William  the  Conqueror  there  visited  the 
daughter,  or  ste^-daughter,  whom  be  had 
bestowed  in  mamaee  on  his  favourite  snp- 

{)orter.  And  so  downwards,  among  the 
esser  nobility,  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church, 
and  the  private  gentlemen  of  lesser  note  bat 
more  or  less  importance,  Dr.  Rendle  knows 
them  all,  where  and  how  they  lived,  and 
what  they  said  and  did,  and  brings  them  all 
before  us  with  a  distinctness  that  is  almost 
life-like. 

Dr.  Rendle  makes  no  pretence  to  fine 
writing.    He  has  a  simple  story  to  tell,  and 


he  tells  it  in  plain  unvarnished  language. 
So  much  the  better  for  the  reader,  who  com- 
prehends all  that  is  said,  and  feels  that  he 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  safe  teacher.  The  work 
has  evidently  been  a  labour  of  love,  and  the 
result  of  many  years — probably  a  long  life — 
of  patient  and  careful  research.  As  a  con- 
tribution to  the  serious  history  oS.  the 
country  it  may  not  perhaps  assume  the 
highest  position,  bnt  as  what  it  only^  pre- 
tends to  be — a  faithfial  reproduction  in 
word-painting  of  the  actual  condition,  and 
manners  and  customs,  of  the  particular 
locality  at  the  period  it  iUnstrates — ^it  is 
unqoestioiuibly  one  of  the  most  charming 
books  of  ^e  day. 

Joseph  Lemuel  Chisteb. 


miW  HOVBLS. 


The  No{ary*»  BaugMer,  ^.   By  lady  G. 

Fallerton.  (Bentley.) 
Caleb  Booth's  Clerk.   By  Mrs.  G.  Linnaeoa 

Banks.   In  Three  Volumes.    (Hurst  & 

Blackett.) 

County  Versu8  CouiHer.  A  Novel.  By  T. 
Monro,  In  Three  Yolnmes.  (Chapman 
A  Hall.) 

Sehaaiian.  By  Catherine  Cooper.  (Mac- 
millan.) 

Therb  are,  we  should  say,  few  literaay 
undertakings  easier  than  English  adaptations 
from  the  E^enoh,  if  the  adaptor  be  content 
with  the  standard  of  mediocrity  which  sack 
works  generally  stop  at.  They  almost  in- 
variably show  one  of  two  fianlts.  Either 
the  whole  of  the  geniua  loci  is  lost  and  the 
story  falls  utterly  fiat,  or  else  the  French  is 
so  baldly  translated  that  one  feels  that  it  had 
much  better  have  been  left  alone.  No  such 
fikults  can  be  found  with  Lady  Georgiana 
Fullerton's  two  stories.  In  a  Preface  she 
states  that  she  has  talran  the  plot  of  a  atory 
by  Mdtne-  d'Anlney  and  moulded  it  to  suit 
her  own  purposes,  sometimes  translating, 
sometimes  re- writing  whole  chajptos.  She 
hopes  that  the  double  anthorsbip  may  not 
be  rendered  too  glaring  by  any  inoongpiiity. 
We  confidently  assure  her  that  there  u  not 
the  least  trace  of  patchwork  in  either  tale. 
The  first,  entitled  "The  Notary's  Daughter," 
is  entirely  domestic  in  interest  and  is  a  pic- 
ture of  country  life  in  Provence.  We  will  give 
no  outline  of  the  story,  bnt  cordially  recom- 
mend it  for  careful  writing,  faithful  and 
graphic  description,  and  excellent  character- 
drawing.  "  The  House  of  Penarvan"  occu- 
pies the  greater  part  of  the  second  volume,  and 
is  adapted  from  the  French  of  M.  Jules  San- 
dean.  It  narrates  the  fortunes  of  the  last 
membera  of  an  old  French  BoyaUst  familj- 
which  had  succumbed  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Kevolution.  It  is  well  worth  reading 
as  an  historical  sketch,  and  gives  a  fair  insight 
into  the  state  of  that  part  of  the  country  in 
those  times.  The  unwavering  devotion  oC 
BcnSo  de  Penarvan  to  "the  cause"  and 
the  traditions  of  her  family ;  the  marriage  of 
her  only  daughter  to  a  man  of  the  people  ; 
and  tho  unselfish  character  of  the  good  old 
Abbo  Pyrmil  form  materials  which  are  well 
worked  up  to  make  a  very  interesting  story. 

Mrs.  Banks'  books  are  generally  remarkable 
for  their  accurate  drawing  of  scenes  of  North 
country  life,  and  her  present  work  relates 
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the  fortnaes  of  two  cottonspinnera  and  their 
families.    The  one,  Mr.  Marsden,  is  a  rade 
aad  nncoltinted  miser.    The  other,  Mr. 
Bootii,  is  &irl7  edncateJ  and  civilised.  The 
plot  tk  the  stoTT'  tnms  entirely  on  the 
maeliinationa  of  Gkleb  Booth's  clerk,  one 
Daniel  Dent.   "By  obsequious  diligence  and 
unceasing  pertinacity  be  insinuates  himself 
into  Caleb's  famUy  and  introdaces  faia  sister. 
This  amiable   yonng  lady  farthers  her 
brother's  interrats  in  every  way.  From 
being  nurse  and  dressmaker,  she  becomes 
gradually    housekeeper    and  eventoally, 
haviog  poisoned  Mrs.  Booth       1,  mistress 
of  tbe  house.   Daniel  Dent  is  at  length  re- 
ceived into  partnerahip.   This  seems  to  be 
the  zenith  ox  his  soocess.   His  sister  is  nn- 
successfol  in  an  attempt  to  kill  her  stepson, 
the  heir ;  pecnnifunr  difficolties  arise  in  con- 
nexion with  specuuitionB  entered  into  with 
(he  Bfaradens,  and  the  wbory  ends  with  the 
total    eoUapse   of  wickedness,   and  the 
ineriiable  glorification   of  the  oppressed 
good.     The   antiiOTess   has    made  one 
grand  blunder.     An  experienced  doctor, 
and  a  clei^yman  who  has  studied  medicine 
as  an  amateur,  are  discussing  Mrs.  Booth's 
death  some  ten  months  after  the  event,  and 
decide  that  the  symptoms  pointed  to  poison- 
ing by  strychnine.    The  one  suggests,  and 
the  other  agrees,  that  traces  of  the  poison 
might  be  found  if  the  body  were  exhumed ! 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  the 
absurdity  of  such  a  suggestion  being  made 
or  eniertftined,  since  strychnine  is  a  vege- 
table, not  a  mineral,  poison,  uid  all  traces  of 
it  in  a  body  would  in  a  very  short  time  com- 
pletely disappear.    There  are   nurny  se- 
condary cbaractOTB,  whose  peaaliarities  and 
adventures  it  would  take  too  much  space  to 
describe. 

The  same  difficulty  in  an  aggravated 
form  meets  as  when  we  take  up  our  pen  to 
write  oor  ideas  about  Mr.  Monro's  County 
verrus  CouH^.  What  is  to  be  done  when 
(here  are  more  than  twenty-three  characters, 
each  and  all  taking  a  more  or  less  important 
rule  in  the  plot,  and  possessing  clearly- 
defined  individualities  ?  We  can  only  in- 
dulge in  a  few  generalities,  and  say  that  the 
fltory  is  iuterestine,  uid^  (hough  in  {nrts 
ezaggvrated,  ia  raUier  clever.  The  dSnoue- 
/n  ent  is  dramatic,  and  amfmg  the  crowd  of 
personages  above  referred  to,  the  reader  will 
earely  find  some  &vonrites.  It  ia  a  tale  of 
counlry-life,  the  drift  of  which  the  title 
aptly  suggests.  If  we  most  decide  on  a 
faeroine,  we  will  give  the  preference  to  Miss 
Priacilla  Trevor,  a  middle-aged  single  lady, 
who  acts  as  universal  referee  on  "  society  " 
matters  in  the  little  tovrn  which  is  the  head- 
(jnarters  of  the  story. 

Sebeuttan  is  a  simple  story  of  much  merit. 
Without  containing  mnch  incident,  it  is 
very  far  from  being  dull.  The  characters  of 
Sebaatian  and  his  father  are  excellent 
studies,  as  also  are  those  of  Prebendat^ 
ielliooe  and  Mr.  Dowdeswell.  The  book  is 
aeatly  got  np  in  one  volume,  and  we 
I'.cartil^  recommend  the  reading  public  to 
<ri1er  it,  and  follow  for  themselves  the  ad- 
vcotares  of  Sebastian  from  his  cradle  to  the 
day  when,  honoured  by  all  around,  he  is 
nairied  to  the  daaghtw  of  his  poor  father's 
first  love.  T.  W.  Cbawlgt. 


OUXBBfT  T.ITMB. ATI  fW, 

A  Sittary  ef  Blaekbitni,  Town  and  Parith. 
By  Wm.  Alexnndv  Abram.  (Blsekbam :  J.  G. 
aod  J.  Toolmin.)  This  work  contains  an  amount 
of  conscientious  and  patient  labonr  which  is  re- 
freshing to  contemptate.  It  belongs  to  that  class 
of  topc^piaphical  produetiona  that  are  Uvea  rather 
than  oM>ks.  In  the  author's  long^exteoded  ea- 
quiries  no  accessible  source  of  infonuation,  printed 
or  manuscript,  that  would  he  likely  to  aid  his 
purpose,  appears  to  have  been  o^lected.  It  is 
somewhat  startling  to  find  that  a  single  Lanca- 
shire parish  should  need  this  goodt;  volume,  in 
which  the  material  ia  in  its  most  compressed 
form,  and  in  type  which  though  readable  is  not  as 
targe  as  that  usually  employed.  But,  having  read 
the  whole  with  care,  we  must  teel^fy  that  there  ia 
very  little  in  it  that  we  would  wish  to  he  exdaed 
or  abridged.  The  parish  of  Blaekbom  is  esti- 
mated to  contain  43,669  statate  acres.  In  1801 
the  population  of  the  township  (coincident  with 
the  present  munidpal  boroogh)  was  11,980.  In 
1871  the  population  return  gave  about  83,000. 
Mr.  Abram  haa  devoted  Book  I.  to  the  General 
History,  occupying  one-fourth  part  of  the  work, 
and  it  is  written  with  impartial]^  and  care.  Book 
II.  dea's  with  the  Township  Hiutory  in  twenty- 
five  chaptarB,  corresponding  with  the  town- 
ships. Having  been  allowed  the  free  use  of 
the  inedit«d  MS.  records  of  the  Blackburn 
Grammar  School,  the  author  haa  compiled  in- 
teresting annals  of  that  valuable  institution  ex- 
tending over  three  centuries.  Through  the 
kindness  of  the  venerable  vicar  of  the  pariah, 
&ci1itiea  have  been  afforded  for  the  thorough 
examination  of  the  parochial  records,  which  have 
materially  added  to  the  value  and  completeness  of 
this  histoiy.  Among  the  iHogn^bies  will  be 
fonnd  notices  of  James  Hargreaves,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  spinnmg  jenny,  a  resident  in  the 
neighbourhood;  of  the  Peel  Family,  settled  at 
Blackburn  for  several  generations;  of  tiie  dis- 
tinguished Hebrew  scholar  and  Browuist,  Henry 
Ainsworth,  whose  father  is  found  to  be  one  of 
the  governors  of  the  Grammar  School ;  and  of  the 
learned  and  godly  Puritan,  Robert  Bolton,  a 
native  of  the  town,  and  an  alumnus  of  the  school. 
The  latter,  when  a  Fellow  of  Brasenoso,  and 
before  be  became  the  subject  of  deep  spiritual 
feeling,  was  almost  induced  to  join  the  Church  of 
Rome  through  the  persuasive  influence  of  an  old 
Blackburn  schoolfellow,  known  for  hia  eloquence 
as  "Golden-mouth  Anderton."  The  time  was 
fixed  when  they  should  meet,  and  the  place  in 
Lancashire  cboseu  whence  they  should  depart  for 
one  of  the  Flanders  seminaries.  "  But,"  as  Fuller 
writes,'  in  hisjpecuhar  and  happy  way,  "  it  pleased 
the  God  of  Heaven,  who  boldeth  both  an  hour- 
glass and  reed  in  His  hand  to  measure  both  time 
and  place,  so  to  order  the  matter,  that  though  Mr, 
Bolton  came,  Mr.  Anderton  came  not  accordingly. 
So  that  Home  lost,  and  England  gained,  an  able  in- 
strumeat,"  It  is  noticeable  that  Bolton  dwells  with 
admiration  upon  the  conduct  of  his  patron.  Sir  Au- 
gustine NicoUs,  in  1616,  when  on  circuit  in  Lan- 
cashire and  the  northern  parts.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lics, however,  had  a  bard  time  of  it ;  for  the  j  udge 
*'  convicted,  confined,  and  conformed  moe  Papists 
than  were  in  twenty  years  before."  And  Bolton, 
"  out  of  compassion  for  mine  own  countrey,"  com- 
mends the  wisdom  of  Nicolls'  last  chai)^  at  Lan- 
caster. Tb9  most  admimble  feature  of  Mr. 
Abram's  work  is  to  be  found  in  nearly  three  ban- 
dred  ample  and  minute  accounts  of  old  native 
families  of  inferior  rank,  based  upon  the  local 
r^^ters,  public  records,  and  family  papers.  "  To 
ignore  the  succession  to  the  minor  freeholds,"  be 
justiy  remarks,  "is  to  leave  the  memorials  of 
many  a  rural  township  practicaUy  unretrieved." 
Ooly  those  who  have  bad  some  experience  of  the 
diinculties  encountered  in  [vocuring  the  requisite 
information,  and  are  fully  awake  to  the  caution 
and  diligence  necessary  for  such  researches,  can 
adequately  estimate  this  portion  of  the  volume. 
The  typognphy  of-  the  bcwk  is  creditable  to  the 


provincial  press:  there  are  numerous  artistic 
illustrations,  and  the  pages  are  surprisingly  free 
from  errors.  The  addition  of  a  map  of  the  parish 
is  the  only  desideratum.  We  hope  to  meet  Mr. 
Abram  at  some  future  time  in  a  walk  so  con- 
genial to  his  literary  tastes,  and  one  which  ha  is 
well  able  to  turn  to  a  good  and  abiding  account. 

The  Yorkahin  Archaeciogical  and  Topographical 
Jmmal  Parts  XVH.,  XVIU.  (Bradbury,  Agnew 
and  Go.)  The  Journal  of  the  Yorkshire  Archaeo- 
logical and  Topographical  Society  justly  holds  a 
high  rank  among  the  aerials  which  deal  with  the 
history  of  provincial  England.  In  matter,  manner, 
and  illustrations  it  need  not  fear  comparison  with 
the  publications  of  the  oldest  or  best  of  those 
societies  which  take  in  a  wider  field.  It  is, 
however,  very  modi  to  be  rsgretted  tiiat  its  oon- 
doetoTB  follow  the  example  of  some  of  those 
bodies  whoaa  home  is  in  London  in  permitting 
its  pubUeationa  to  &11  into  arrear.  In  the 
present  instance  we  have  two  numbers  issued 
together  in  one  wrapper.  The  interest  which 
most  rural  people  take  in  the  history  of  th^r 
own  neighbourhood — or,  indeed,  in  any  history 
whatever — ia  at  best  but  languid ;  it  is  there- 
fore very  needful  that  the  lo^  historical  jour- 
nals, the  very  cause  of  whose  being  is  to  stimu- 
late thought  on  such  matters,  should  be  issued 
with  exact  regularity.  If  this  be  not  done  writers 
become  careless  and  fall  away,  and  the  small  read- 
ing public  to  which  such  works  appeal  becomes 
yeurfy  less  and  lees.  By  far  the  most  important 
artiiue  in  these  numbers  ia  the  Rev.  Daniel  Henri' 
Haigh'a  papw  on  Yorkshire  Diids.  It  has  been 
vaguely  known  to  a  few  persons  fbr  many  year^ 
paat  that  there  were  scattered  about  Yorlmhire 
lemsins  of  snn-dials  of  a  very  ancient  character, 
some  few  hearing  traces  of  Anglo-Saion  or  Scan- 
dinavian inscriptions  upon  turn.  Mr.  Haigh 
undertook,  some  time  ago,  thoroughly  to  investi- 
gate the  subject,  and  has  given  us  an  account  of 
the  early  dials  known  to  exist  in  the  county,  with 
engravings  of  all  thoee  of  any  degree  of  import- 
ance. He  has  discovered  twelve  in  the  county  of 
York,  and  eleven  others  out  of  the  shire  have 
rewarded  his  researches.  Four  of  these  we 
may,  we  think,  positively  assign  to  a  period  earlier 
than  the  Norman  invaaion.  The  surprising  thing 
is  that  BO  few  have  come  down  to  us  when  we  call 
to  mind  that  in  a  time  when  clocks  and  watchea 
were  not  it  would  be  absolutely  neceasary  for 
every  parish  to  be  furnished  with  a  dial  by  which 
to  measure  the  time ;  and  that  it  is  highly  probable 
titat  in  the  lai^  parishes  in  the  north  and  west 
of  Yorkshire,  where  many  of  the  people  lived 
miles  away  from  the  church  dial,  the  houses  of 
men  of  the  better  class  would  each  be  furnished 
with  a  time-measurer  of  this  sort.  Much  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  article  is  taken  up  by  an  account 
of  the  diSerent  methods  of  dividing  and  measur- 
ing time  which  have  been  in  use  among-  ourselves 
and  other  peoples,  Aryan  and  Semitic,  with  whom 
the  inhcbitanta  of  these  isles  have  been  brought 
into  contact.  Upwards  of  fifty  pages  are  given 
to  an  imprint  of  the  West  Riding  poll-tax  for 
the  second  of  Richard  II,  This  is  a  mere  list  of 
names,  unimportant  to  all  except  the  genealogist 
and  those  who  are  students  of  the  history  of  sur- 
names. SaTDamea  are  a  part  of  the  language,  and 
can  by  no  means  be  passed  over  by  those  who 
would  comprehend  the  development  of  our  Eng- 
lish speech.  We  should  have  thought,  however, 
that  this  long  catalogue  might  more  profitably 
have  been  published  in  a  separate  form,  and  the 
space  it  occupies  here  filled  by  something  which 
could  be  read,  and  which  the  human  memory  could 
retain. 

Le  Confe  dca  Deux  FrireB :  estrait  de  la  Revue 
Archeoloffique.  Tirage  k  part.  Par  M.  G.  Maa- 
pero.     (Paris:  Didier  et  0'*.)    Prof.  G.  Maa- 

fero'a  latest  translation  of  the  famous  D'Orbiney 
•apyrus^  Le  Cords  des  Deux  Frh-es,  haa  been  re- 
printed m  pamphlet  form  from  the  March  number 
of  the  Revue  Archiologiquf.  The  original  docu- 
ment, beautifully  written  in  the  hiraatic  character 
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on  Dineteen  leaves  of  papyrua,  dates  firom  the 
Tbi^D  of  Seti  II.,  son  and  successor  of  Henepbthafa, 
tlia  Pbanoh  of  the  Exodus,  and  was  pmchaaed 
from  Mdme.  D'Obiney  in  1857  by  the  trustees  of 
the  BiitiBh  Umeam.  This  most  curious  and  most 
ancient  semi-mytholof^cal  romance  bas  been  de- 
scribed, analysed,  and  translated  wholly,  or  in  part, 
by  varioas  scholars — namely,  by  the  late  Vicomte 
E.  de  KougS,  by  Mr.  0.  W.  Goodwin,  Mr.  Le  Page 
Renouf,  Bnigsdi-Bey,  and  twice  by  Prof.  Maspero. 
This,  his  second  version,  is  one  of  the  most 
finished,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  literal, 
translations  yet  made  from  the  ancient  Egyptian 
htnguage  into  any  European  tongue.  It  follows  the 
originfu  as  nearly  as  possible  word  for  word;  is 
enriched  with  critical  and  explanatory  notes ;  and 
is  Ktidered,  moreover,  in  so  smiple,  so  transparent, 
and  so  archaic  a  style  that  one  seems  while  read- 
ing it  to  be  listening  to  a  fu-oS  echo  of  those  lost 
accents  which  Abtummand  Joseph  learned  in  the 
land  of  th^  adoption.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  how- 
ever, tea  the  mkb  of  students  in  genenl,  that  Prof. 
G.  Maqwra  baa  not  employed  the  sjrstem  of 
transliteration  accepted  by  the  Oon^ress  of  Orien- 
taliflta  in  1874.  The  French  rendenng  of  w  for  /, 
and  the  occasional  substitution  of  i  and  o  for  the 
eonventional  e  (as  in  ronpit,  tokktit,  Mm$t,  for 
renpU,  tehktu,  hemet),  are  not  merely  uiwightly,  but 
add  a  needless  difficulty  to  those  which  already 
b.>s3t  the  path  of  the  learner.  These,  however, 
are  technicalities  which  concern  only  the  foot- 
notes, and  in  nowise  affect  the  charm  of  Prof. 
Maspero's  translation — a  translation  which,  apart 
from  its  i^mitolofpcal  value,  merits  special  notice 
M  a  (oar  deforce  m  French. 

Stanhope  Memorials  of  Biahop  Butler.  By 
William  Morley  E^gleston.  (Simpkin,  Mareball 
and  Co.)  That  Bishop  Butler  resided  at  Stan- 
hope from  1726  to  17S8j  and  there  wrote  his 
greatest  work^  is  abont  all  that  most  people  care 
to  know,  but  it  is  not  enough  for  Mr.  FJ^leeton, 
With  painful  industry,  rarely  seen  in  these  da^s, 
be  has  collected  a  number  of  trifling  facta  which 
hftve  more  or  less  bearing  upon  the  subject ;  but 
we  caonot  sa^  that  when  all  of  them  are  put 
together  they  increase  our  knowledge  of  the  great 
biahop  to  any  appreciable  extent.  Stanhope  is  a 
valuable  beneGce  utaated  in  what  is  even  now  a 
remote  part  of  the  remote  county  of  Durham,  and 
Archbisnop  Blackburn  happily  remarked  that  it 
was  the  burial-place  of  its  learned  rector,  even 
while  it  was  his  living.  But  its  very  seclusion 
afforded  him  just  that  opportunity  for  thinking 
oat  a  matter  which  theologians  m  the  present 
hmrry  of  life  are  seldom  able  to  secure.  The  only 
tntdiUoQ  which  Weardale  bas  preserved  of  its 
greatest  reudent  is  that  he  was  accustomed  to 
ride  a  Uack  pony  at  a  great  pace  through  ita 
luunlets,  and  more  leianrelv  along  its  sequestered 
bridle-paths;  and  the  only  material  relics  that 
can  still  be'  seen  are  the  sun-dial  which  "Rector 
Butler"  erected,  and  his  signature  to  the  parish 
accounts,  or  to  the  award  of  five  shillings  tj  some 
local  destroyer  of  vermin.  Mr.  E^lestone  (whose 
name  suggests  his  northern  origrn^  has  a  good 
deal  to  say  about  Stanhope,  and  particularly  about 
the  Weardale  families  with  wnom  Batler  may 
have  been  acquainted.  To  the  antiquary  and 
genealogist,  therefore,  his  litUe  book  will  be  of 
some  v^ue,  but  in  only  a  very  limited  sense  la  it  a 
biographer  of  the  author  of  the  Anatojfif  or  a 
contribution  to  general  literature. 

India  and  her  Neighbours.  By  W.  P.  Andrew. 
( Wm.  H.  Allen  and  Oo.)  Mr.  Andrew  was,  we 
believe,  employed  in  early  life  as  an  official  in  the 
Indian  Post  Office.  For  more  than  twenty  years 
he  has  been  known  in  this  country  as  an  ardent 
advocate  of  various  schemes  for  improving  the 
means  of  communication  between  En^and  and 
India.  At  the  present  time,  when  the  Euphrates 
Valley  Route  appeaxa  to  be  passing  into  the 
domain  of  tbinga  practicable,  he  is  ftoxly  entitled 
to  state  afresh  the  dream  of  his  long  lifetime. 
It  moat  be  admitted  that  when  he  touches  upon 
subject,  hifl  langaage  becomes  tiiat  of  an 


enthusiast ;  and-hia  hopefbi  ttneetataons  must  be 
accepted  with  oonsidenble  auowance.  But  on 
other  matters  he  writes  with  much  practical 
wisdom.   In  this  book  he  has  given  as  good  a 

nral  sketch  of  our  Indian  Empire  as  is  to  be 
d  elsewhere,  with  spedal  reference  to  the 
native  States  of  the  peninsula  and  the  countries 
adjoining.  His  primary  object  apparnitLy  is  to 
arouse  interest  in  the  past  history  and  the  com- 
mercial future  of  our  great  dependency.  With 
this  aim  he  has  interspersed  his  pages  with  quota- 
tions from  Macaulay's  celebratea  essays,  and  from 
those  few  other  writers  who  have  been  able  to 
invest  Indian  affitirs  with  any  attraction  for  the 
ordinary  reader ;  and  he  has  devoted  a  series 
of  chapters  to  "Tlie  Remarkable  Women  of 
India."  His  historical  episodes  are  well  told| 
and  his  account  of  th«  rairteiial  reeouroea  of  the 
country  is  both  accurate  and  full.  We  must, 
however,  enter  a  protest  aaainst  his  ntelling  of 
native  names.  Such  words  as  "  Rohilchnnd," 
"  Thikiire,"  "  Nowib,"  and  "  Bithoiir  "  are  familiar 
neither  to  the  scholar  nor  to  the  old-fashioned 
Aiwlo-Indian.  They  offend  against  both  principle 
and  custottury  nsage.  There  are  also  not  a  few 
mistakes  of  fact.  The  "mines  of  Golconda" 
(p.  15)  are  a  popular  delusion.  Golconda  was 
the  capital  of  the  Deccan,  where  the  diamonds 
were  cut  and  polinhed.  The  stones  themselves 
came  from  long  distances,  and  from  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Again,  it  is  inaccurate  to  describe 
Hyder  Ah  (p.  241)  as  "a  Pathan  of&cer  from 
Lahore."  Hyder  Ali  was  a  Mysorean  born  and 
bred.  His  greatgrandfather  had  emigrated  from 
the  Punjaub.  Our  general  approval  of  this  book 
must  not  be  taken  as  extending  to  the  maps.  The 
first  one,  intended  to  illnatnte  the  Euphrates 
Valley  Route,  includes  Iceland  and  Central 
Africa,  but  ft^  to  give  clearlv  the  situation  of 
such  places  as  Alexandretta.  The  map  of  India 
that  loUowa  it  marks  no  zwlwaya,  and  is  alto- 
gether about  forty  years  out  of  date, 

'Transactiom  of  the  National  Auoetation  for  tht 
Promotion  of  SwmiI  Science.  1677.  (Longmans.) 
Last  year's  meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Congress 
at  Aberdeen  fell,  perhaps,  somewhat  below  the 
usual  level  in  the  character  of  its  proceedings,  and 
some  of  the  more  valuable  papers  have  already 
been  published  in  another  form.  We  observe 
that  the  present  volume  no  longer  purports  to  be 
edited  by  the  general  secretair  of  the  association. 
It  also  differs  from  its  predecessors  in  printing 
the  sermon  which  is  annually  preached  before  the 
Oongrese  by  a  diving  of  local  eminence.  The  two 
most  important  papers  herein  contained  are  no 
doubt  the  presidential  addressee  of  Mr.  Edwin 
Chadwick  on  "  Health,"  which  is  startling  in  the 
statistical  precision  with  which  it  iuculcates  its 
lessons  and  warnings ;  and  of  Mr.  James  Gaird  on 
"The  Food  of  the  People  and  the  Land  Ques- 
tion." We  are  glad  to  notice  that  the  latter  is 
now  commonlv  quoted  from  as  an  authoritative 
exposition  of  the  mcts.  The  department  of  Edu- 
cation, as  might  have  been  expected,  was  that  in 
which  sound  sense  and  practical  discussion  was 
most  generally  consjncuoitf.  Among  the  papers 
BUf^ifested  hj  the  locality  in  which  the  Cougresa 
was  hdd,  those  on  "Abezdeenabire  Agriculture" 
and  "Scotch  Banking"  deserve  special  attention 
as  adequately  dealing  with  two  departments  of 
BodaX  economy  in  which  England  has  much  to 
learn.  In  conclusion,  it  must  be  stated  that  this 
volume  includes  at  least  an  average  share  of 
second-rate  lucubrations  and  individual  crotchets. 

English  Fietttret  Drawn  with  Pen  and  Pencil. 
By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Manning,  LL.D.,  and  the 
Rev.  3.  G.  Green,  D.D.  (Religious  Tract 
Society.)  In  this  well-iUustratod  volume  there  ia 
more  appearance  of  design  than  in  most  tj{  the 
picture  books  which  form  the  autumnal  literarr 
crop.  Recognising  the  fact  that  our  land  abouncu 
in  spots  whweof  it  may  be  tnily  sud — 
*'  Wa  never  tread  npon  them  bat  we  set 
Our  fsct  upon  eome  zerennd  hiatoiy," 


the  uitbora  invite  oa  to  aeeompany  them  in  their 
rambles,  and  to  listen  to  their  wayside  gceaip. 
Pwhape  the  latter  is  ooca/rfoBally  ntther  flaty  and 
one  is  tempted  to  question  such  atatements  as  the 

following:— "  When  Macaulav  wrote,  the  place 
of  Bunyan  in  literature  was  stiU  a  little  doubtfol." 
But  on  the  whole  the  letterpress  is  on  a  par  with 
the  illustrations,  and  the  iUustrataoDB  are  almost 
uniformly  good.  Of  course,  emanating  as  It  does 
from  what  is  called  a  denominational  source,  there 
is  a  "  goody  "  tone  abont  many  of  the  remarks ;. 
and,  while  to  Cowper^  Bunyan,  and  WMitifh 
More  the  highest  meed  of  praise  is  given,,  the 
authors  shake  their  heads  very  fpravely  at  poor 
Shakspere.  The  beat  hope  for  him  is  that  in  hi» 
latter  days  "  the  town  was  under  strong  religious 
influences.  Many  a  'gnat  man  in  Israel,'  in 
fratemal.Timta  to  the  Rev.  Biefaard  Byfield,  ib» 
vicar,  is  said  to  have  been  hospitably  eatertaiiMd 
at  New  Place;  andmemoraUaeTBiiiiigimastbaTe 
been  spent  in  eonvOTse  on  the  lu^st  •damea." 
Tha  book  is  divided  into  distinct  sections  (ptob- 
ablysuggested  bythe  authors' snmmerezcursioos), 
and  in  these  are  depicted  with  pen  and  pencil  the- 
most  striking  scenes  in  the  Eastern,  Western,  aul 
Midland  Counties,  the  Lake  District,  Snowdonia, 
and  the  Valley  of  the  Thames.  Some  of  the 
woodcuts  have  evidentiy  done  previous  service, 
and,  we  may  observe,  Berkhampataad  Rectory  ia 
now  a  very  different  house  from  that  in  wueb 
Cowper  was  bom. 

Zeitfn,  Vdlher  und  Memchen.  Von  Karl  IliUe- 
brand.  IV.  Band :  Proaie.   (Berlin.)   This  plea- 
sant little  volume  is  the  fourth  of  a  series  of  the- 
essays  of  Herr  Hillebrand,  and  is  devoted  to 
miscellaneous  subjects.    The  first  half  of  tbe 
book  is  occupied  with  sketches  from  modem 
French  literature,  such  as  Doudan,  Balzac,  DaniM 
Stem,  Bnloa,  Thiers,  Benan,  and  Tkine.  llien 
follow  some  artioka  on  Italian  aaUecta,  the 
Medicean  Grand-Dukes  of  FkneDoe,  Gino  0^ 
pom,  Machiavelli ;  and,  finally,  three  short  atolua 
on  Rabelus,  Tasso,  and  Milton.   The  articles  are 
all  of  them  pleasant  reading,  and  Heir  Hillebrand 
impresses  us  as  maMog  a  praiseworthy  effort  to 
ingraft  on  German  literature  the  Eliiglish  and 
French  form  of  essay.    Herr  Hillebrand  is  vreil 
versed  in  English,  French,  and  Italian  literature ;. 
the  chief  thii^  wanting  is  lightness  of  touch  and 
more  decided  style.    The  articles  in  themaeJre» 
seem  to  us  scarcely  to  justify  separate  publication^ 
as  they  are  neither  profound  nor  are  they  au.E&- 
ciently  stamped  with  the  author's  peraonauty  to 
interest  us  on  that  side ;  but  they  are  an  agree- 
able collection  of  the  thoughts  of  a  widely-read 
and  cultivated  man.   We  make  these  nmaxtis 
because  Herr  Hillebrand  has  ptefhoed  hia  book 
with  some  introductory  obserrations  cmtninii^ 
his  views  on  the  nature  of  the  litoratore  of  eswya 
generally  in  Germany.    He  rebels  aguost  tbe 
scientific  pedantry  which  proaeribee  in  Germany 
the  literary  forms  which  are  recognised  in  France 
and  Englaiid,  and  pleads  for  the  utility  of  miao^- 
laneoua  collections  of  thoughts  such  as  he  puts 
forward  in  this  volume.   He  also  complains  of  die- 
neglect  or  indi^rence  with  which  such  collectuma 
are  r^rded  by  critics,  and  protests  against  the 
form  of  scientific  criticism,  of  which  ha  regards 
the  AoAosuT  as  the  organ  in  England,  which 
contents  itself  with  estimating  the  exact  value  of 
the  contents  of  a  book,   He  demands  that  the 
critic  should  sympathise  with  the  writer  and  try 
to  unfold  his  personality  and  explun  his  mental 
attitude.   We  can  only  say,  in  answer  to  this- 
appeal,  that  Herr  Hulebnuid  strikes  ua  u  a 
genial  and  ealtiyated  man,  iriio  has  owrideoiAle 
literary  feeUog^  but  who  has  not  yet  aaooeeded  ia 
forming  an  artastic  style,  and  who  writes  too  much 
and  too  widdy  to  go  very  far  on  any  pointy  liut 
whose  good  sense  and  absence  of  pe^ntry  make 
him  a  pleasant  andentertuning  companion. 

Storiadd  Medio  Sao,  miteiiamaa  Per 
N,  Fomelli,  (Tmwo.)  This  is  an  excellent  little 
compendium  of  me^aeval  histoi^  in  spedal  xela^ 
tion  to  Italy.  Signar  Eomdili  a  known  as  aa 
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lu«toric»l  studaDt,  and  he  baa  dona  a  aaefiil  work 
in  clmring  up  the  fines  of  Italian  histoiy  doriog 
the  period  extending  firom  313  to  1482.  He  has 
a  keen  eye  to  the  broad  lines  of  poUUcal  historj, 
and  aliniTB  makes  his  meamne  pbuo.  He  traces 
the  growth  of  ihe  European  State  system  gene- 
nllj,  and  urns  at  setting  Italian  history  in  its 
proper  rehttions  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  He  has 
eocceeded  yery  well  in  RiTing  in  a  small  space  the 
alternations  of  the  Italian  States,  and  in  keeping 
clear  the  general  condition  of  Italy  the  midst 
of  these  constant  local  variations.  The  cnly  thing 
we  have  to  complam  of  ia  the  peruatant  use  of  (he 
hiatorical  present. 

Anolecta  Vatiewrta,   Edidit  Dr.  Otto  Posse. 

Sinabrack.')    This  woik  contains  the  result  of 
.  Poase*s  investigationa  in  the  Vatican  archiTes, 
undertaken  at  the  lequest  of  the  GoTemment  of 
Saxodj  for  the  purpose  of  editing  a  "  Codex 
Diplomicatat  Saxoniae  regiae."   Dr.  Posse's  work 
IS  dirided  into  two  parts,  the  first  of  which  may 
be  regarded  as  a  sapplement  to  Dr.  Potthasts 
Regetea  I^^leiim,  firom  the  aeeeeaon  of  Pope 
Alexander  IL,  1354,  to  the  death  of  Honorina  IV., 
in  lStB7.   The  second  part  of  the  book  coraista  of 
A(ty  Bqwl  leMers,  which  relate  to  German 
«ffiuTS  during  the  period  1266-1372.  Among 
them  ia  a  letter  of  Urban  IV.,  dated  September  10, 
1263,  to  Richard,  King  of  the  Romans,  accusing 
him  ot  **  permttting,  not  to  sa^  promoting,"  the 
^lifltnrfaaooea  of  the  Barons  against  Henry  III.  of 
Enriand;  Urban  orges  him  to  use  his  influence  in 
his  biotbr*8  behalf.  There     alao  the  processes 
and  boUi  of  OlnneDt  IV.  gainst  Oonradin, 


yOTSS  ANB  NEWS. 

Ws  ondentand  that  Mr.  Grenville  Murray's  hook, 
Round  about  France^  reviewed  in  this  week's 
AcAnKXT,  hu  been  seued  in  France  by  the  autho- 
vUiee. 

31k.  Grut  Allen  has  nearly  completed  a 
■volume  for  Messrs.  Triibner  on  The  Qtlow-Sense, 
it*  Origm  and  Development.  The  work,  which  is 
baaed  on  the  eTolntiomst  hypothesis,  endeavours 
to  trace  the  causes  and  reactions  of  the  coloui^ 
dense  in  insects,  fishes,  reptiles,  birds,  and  mam- 
mals, and  afao  contains  an  adverse  criticism  of 
the  "historical  development  theory  "  pat  forward 
by  Dr.  Magnoa  and  Mr.  Gladstone. 

KutL  BLiim— it  is  stated  in  a  letter  to  the 
Vosiitche  Zeitung — baa  latterly  come  into  posses- 
sion of  some  most  important  remnants  of  rhymes 
And  tales  of  German  mythology,  disoovered  in 
this  country.  They  were  founa  in  the  Isle  of 
Unst,  in  Shetland,  as  a  living  popular  tradition. 
.\.mong  theee  interesting  relics  is  one  apparently 
referriiwto  the  creation-myth  of  Odin  nangiog 
in  the  vSTorld-T^;  and  a  Valkyr  spell-song, 
which  in  eonne  of  time  had  awumed  an  "  Ar- 
thnrian  **  guise.  Two  Unea  only  of  the  latter  lay 
were  hitlwto  known,  to  which  Grimm  refers. 
Tka  Bong  itaelf  had  been  regarded  as  lost  by 
all  aaUion.  Sereral  important  points  of  the 
tuTthic  system  of  the  Teutonic  race  will  be  cleared 
op  hj  a  Bwiheoming  pnUication  of  these  remark- 
able iaaeawAm, 

A  KOVOGIUPH  on  the  Euctdyptiit  Globulus, 
by  Miaa  Betham-Edwards,  will  appear  in  the 
Apular  Seiemt  Smiiew  for  October,  accompanied 
bj  an  original  waternsolour  drawing. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Loitqlbt  baa  in  the  press  a  Life  of 
John  B.  Gough,  the  celebrated  Temperance  orator, 
who  has  recently  arrived  in  England. 

Tu  new  edition  of  Dr.  Ingleby's  Cruris  of 
Ptnyte,  which  has  been  carefully  revised,  and  to 
which  a  laige  number  of  additional  extracts  and 
huTtt  been  made  for  the  New  Shakspere 
tiocie^.  kae  now  gone  to  preea.  The  work  cou- 
taina  the  oarUeat  notices  of  Shakspere  that  ate 
known ;  and  mucj  Sreah  alluri<ms  to  nia  poems  or 
*  I  in  thai  litantnte  of  the  century  ending  in 
Iftan Ibeen  firand,  ahoving  that  ha  wae  bj 


no  means  neglected  either  by  his  contemporaries 
or  his  successors.  Extracts  from  authors  of  the 
Elizabethan  and  Stuart  periods,  hearing  on  Shak- 
spere or  his  writings,  will  be  gladly  received  for 
the  CknturU  by  Miaa  Toulmin  Snuth,  Highgate, 
daring  the  next  few  weeks. 

Messrs.  Cnksum  and  Haxl  are  about  to 
p^bliah,  in  two  volumes.  The  Publielafe  of  the  Earl 
of  Beaconajieldyhy  Mr.  Francis  Hitchman,  formerly 
editor  of  the  Manchester  Courier,  and  author  of  a 
short  biography  of  Pius  IX.  noticed  in  the 
AcADBHT  a  few  weeks  ago.  It  is  understood  to  be 
written  from  a  partisan  point  of  view,  but  with 
the  important  diSerence  tnat  wherens  all  previous 
biographies  have  been  hostile  in  tone  the  present 
will  be  a  species  of  vindication.  The  career  of 
the  Earl  is  traced  with  some  minuteness  down  to 
the  year  1874. 

Ma.  Lewis  Sebgeant'b  A'ew  Greece  will  be 
issued  early  next  week  by  Messrs.  Cassell,  Petter 
and  Galpin. 

Messrs.  0.  Kegait  Piut  and  Oo.'s  new  publi- 
cations for  the  ensuing  season  will  include 
Stirring  Timet :  or,  Records  from  Jerusalem  Con- 
suinr  Chronicles,  1853  to  1650,  by  James  Finn,  late 
British  Consul  at  Jerusalem,  with  a  Preface  by 
Viscountfisa  Strangford ;  a  collection  of  essays  by 
the  late  Jamea  Hinton,  uniform  with  the  recently 
published  Life  by  Miss  Hopkins ;  a  volume  of 
sketches,  historical  and  descriptive,  entitled  Our 
Railicaye,  by  Joseph  Paraloe ;  a  new  edition  of 
Mary  Wollatonecntft's  Letters  to  InUmf,  with 
prefatory  memoir;  a  series  of  essays  by  Arthar 
Arnold,  called  Social  P!oiitie»\  a  volume  by 
J.  Turnbull  Thompson  on  Social  PnMems:  m 
Inquiry  into  the  Law  of  Ir^uences  ;  one  by  Dr.' 
Waldstein  on  The  Balance  of  Emotion  and  Intd- 
lect,  an  essay  introducto^  to  the  study  of  philoso- 
phy; a  biography  of  Har  rev,  with  an  historical 
account  of  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  by  R.  Willis,  M.D. ;  a  new  edition  of  the 
Life  of  Frederic  Ostmam,  Professor  at  the 
Sorbonne,  by  Miss  O'Meara ;  and  a  large  illustrated 
volume  giving  an  account  of  Ancient  Gaur,  with 
numerous  photographs  and  facsimiles  of  inscrip- 
tions, by  the  late  Mr.  John  Heniy  RaTensbaw^  of 
the  Bengal  Civil  Service. 

Their  scientific  works  will  include  the  Oeoiogy 
of  Ireland,  by  G.  H.  Kinahan ;  Etna :  a  History 
of  the  Mountain  and  its  Eruptions,  by  G.  E. 
Rodwell ;  a  translation  of  Dr.  Eerner's  treatise 
on  Flowers  and  their  Unbidden  Guests,  with 
a  Prefatory  Letter  by  Mr.  Darwin  j  Mind  in 
the  Lower  Animals,  in  Health  and  Disease,  by  W. 
Lauder  Lindsay,  M.D. ;  and  a  translation  of 
Haeckel's  History  of  the  Evolution  of  Man ;  also. 
The  Brain  as  an  Organ  of  Mind,  by  Dr.  H.  0. 
Bastlan ;  Education  at  a  S^ence,  by  Prof.  Bain ; 
On  the  Cray_fiah,  by  Prof,  Huxley;  and  trans- 
Utions  of  Dr.  Luya"  The  Bimii  ana  its  F^netiona, 
snd  of  Prof.  Quatrefages'  The  Human  Race. 
These  last  four  volumes  form  additions  to  the 
"  International  Scientific  Series." 

Ik  Theology  the  satne  publuhers  announce  new 
volumes  of  sermons  by  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Ilaweis, 
entitled  Arro\oBintheAir\\j  A.  K.  H.  B.,  entitled 
From  a  Quiet  IHace ;  by  the  late  Charles  Kinguley, 
entitled  True  Words  for  Brave  Men ;  and  by  the 
Rev.  G.  Shakspeare,  entitled  St.  Paul  at  Athens, 
with  a  Prefiice  by  Canon  Frtrrar;  also  treatises  on 
Daniel  and  John,  by  the  Rev.  P.  Desprez,  and  on 
The  ApocaUjiise,  by  the  Rev.  0,  B.  Waller ;  and 
Priuctplea  of  the  Faith,  bj  the  Rev.  Orby  Shipley. 

In  works  of  fieUon  they  have  a  nov^  entitled 
Light  and  Shade,  by  Miss  Charlotte  O'Brien, 
dnughter  of  the  late  Smith  O'Brien ;  Through  a 
Needle's  Eye,  by  Ilesba  Stretton  ;  a  translation  of 
Winterfeld's  Ein  Bedeutender  Mensch:  and  new 
editions  in  one  volume  of  The  Marquis  of  Lossie, 
and  St.  George  and  St.  Michael,  by  Inr.  Macdonald ; 
Gutle  Blfiii;  by  Miss  Shaw ;  and  OetUle  and 
Sifi^,  by  Mrs.  Paul. 

Ih  oomwzion  with  the  hiatoiy  of  tha  Bentua- 


sance  they  will  publish  Mra.  Marii  Pattison's  The 
Eenawance  in  France,  in  two  volumes,  with  illus- 
trations ;  fmd  Hhs  Life  and  Timet  of  MaehiaveHi,  bv 
Prof.Villari. 

A  iTKW  aeries  of  military  bandbooka,  edited  by 
Ideut.-Ocd.  O.  R  Brackenbnry,  is  also  announced 
by  Messrs.  G.  Kegan  Paul  and  Oo. :  the  first 
on  MHUarjf  Sketching  and  Reeotmaissaaee,  by 
Lieut-OoL  Hutchinson  and  Oapt.  Maogngor,  u 
just  ready ;  and  the  second,  by  Major  WiUtinBos 
Shaw,  00  the  Element*  of  Modem  Taetiet,  is  in 
the  press. 

Mna  BRADBOir  has  jnst  zatumed  from  Brittany, 
where  she  has  completed  a  new  Annnal  for  the 
coming  Christmas,  upon  linea  once  made  familiar 
by  the  late  Charlea  Dickens.  Its  publication  will 
be  undertaken  by  Meaara.  John  and  Robert  Max- 
well. 

Jtmssa.  TRfTBHnt  anb  Oo.  wiU  shortiy  publish 
Angling  Resorts  near  London:  7%e  Thames  and 
the  Lea,  by  J.  P.  WheeldoQ ;  and  Imiruetiont  for 
Testtj^  Teteffrmh  Linu,  written  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  of  India  by  Louis  Schwendler. 

Messrs.  E.  Hoxon,  Soir  aitd  Co.  are  about  to 
publish  in  monthly  parts,  beginning  in  October, 
the  well-known  "  Haydn  Series,"  consisting  of 
the  Dictionary  of  Dates,  the  Dictionary  of  Popular 
Medicine,  and  the  Bible  Dictionary. 

MnasRs.  Ward,  Look  ajid  Co.  are  also  going 
to  issue  in  monthly  parts  an  iUostrated  library 
edition  of  Whiston  s  Jbt^ue. 

Thb  first  part  of  Prof.  Haeckel's  Popular  Lec- 
tures on  the  Theory  of  Evolution  is  annoanced  for 
publication  this  month.  It  will  contain  the 
following  chapters:—!.  On  Darwin's  Theory 
of  Evolnrion;  2.  On  the  Orij^  of  BCui;  3.  On 
the  Pedigree  of  the  Human  Race ;  4.  On  Division 
of  Labour  in  the  Life  of  Nature  uid  of  ilbm ;  6. 
On  Oell-Sonls  and  Sonl-Oells.  The  second  part 
will  appear  at  the  beginning  of  next  year. 

Mbssrs.  Griffith  and  Farban  will  publish 
this  autumn  Xfeft  Alone:  or,  the  Fortunes  of 
Fhillia  Maitland,  by  Francis  Carr ;  The  New  Girl, 
or  the  RivaU:  a  Tale  of  School  Life,  by  Mrs. 
Willifun  Gellie,  who  writes  under  &e  initials  of 
M.  E.  B.,  illastrated  by  Mrs.  Dawson,  the  sister  of 
the  authoress;  and  Queen  Dorat  the  Life  and 
Lessons  of  a  Little  Girl,  by  Miss  Kathleen  Knox, 
illustrated  by  MiasC.  Faterson. 

Messbs.  GRirETTH  xsn  F.vTinw  have  also  in 
the  press  a  book  that  promises  ti  be  of  much 
interbst,  entitled  Child  L^e  in  Jrpan,  by  .Mrs.  M. 
Chaplin  Ayrtou,  with  several  futl-pnge  illustra- 
tions, drawn  and  engraved  by  Jupinese  artists. 

Messrs.  W.  and  R,  Ohaiibers  are  preparing  for 
piiblieation  a  new  series  of  Iltiadiojr  Books  for 
Elementary  Schools,  to  be  called  "  The  English 
Readers."  In  the  Primer  the  method  of  teaching 
is  based  upon  the  use  of  pictures  and  the  gradu^ 
introduction  of  irregularities  of  notation.  An 
important  feature  in  the  series  will  be  a  set  of 
lessons  on  animals,  with  a  view  to  train  young 
children  to  a  thoughtful  sympathy  with  them 
and  their  ways  of  living.  The  series  will  be 
copiously  and  attractively  illustrated.  The  Editor 
is  Mr.  J.  M.  D.  Meiklejohn,  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  Univeisity  of  St  Andrews. 

Tub  first  volume  of  Hubert  Spencer's  Princijt/es 
of  Soa'ology,  translated  into  French  by  M,  IC. 
Oaxelles,  has  just  been  puUlshed  by  Germ.'r 
Bailliftre. 

Messrs.  S.  0.  Gbioqs  and  Co:,  of  New  YorV, 
announce  for  publication  a  Waverley  Dictionary, 
by  Miss  Mary  Rogers,  which  will  contain  an  alph  i- 
betical  arrangement  of  all  the  characters  in  Sir 
Walter  Scott  s  novels,  with  a  descriptive  analysis 
of  each  character  and  illustrative  aeleetiona  from 
the  text. 

Tns  two  volumes  just  published  on  Briti>h 
India  and  Ohina  and  Ji^Mm,  in  tha  aeries  entitied 
Le$  Pays  Etrangert  et  jC/£xpoeition  de  1878,  are 
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excellent  examples  of  the  use  made  by  a  number 

of  eminent  writers,  under  the  direction  of  K. 
I/unarre,  of  the  Paris  Exhibition.  M.  Lamarre's 
design  is  that  the  volumes  of  the  series  ehould 
serve  as  guides,  not  oalj  to  the  exhibition,  bat  to 
the  history,  gec^aphy,  and  economic  condition 
of  the  different  countries  whose  productions  are 
exhibited,  and  should  be  works  of  permanent 
literary  and  scientific  value.  Each  volume  bears 
the  name  of  its  own  special  author,  along  with 
that  of  M.  Lamarre,  the  director  of  the  eeries. 
Those  on  India  and  China  and  Japan,  now  issued, 
are  by  Ad.  F.  de  Fontpertuis,  whose  name  is 
well  known  to  many  English  readers. 

Mk.  Ebsworth'b  edition  of  the  second  division 
of  the  Bagford  Ballads,  not  inthe  Roxburghe  Col- 
lection, has  just  been  issued  to  the  membm^s  of  the 
Ballad  Society.  It  is  a  portly  volume  of  032 
pages,  and  contains,  beudee  half-a-dozen  or  more 
chaSy  poems  by  the  editor,  a  General  Introduction 
on  Street  Ballnas  and  Ballad  Singers,  &c.;  an  anno- 
tated list  of  the  Baafm-d  Btdladt  and  the  books 
on  sale  by  William  Thiackeraj  in  the  sprinff  of 
1G8S;  the  blaek-Ietter  ballads  in  Bagford's  &ird 
folio  Tolume,  on  the  Popish  plot  and  the 
politics  of  the  day,  and  on  social  topics,  lampoons 
on  matrimony  and  wanton  wives,  &c, ;  an  ap- 
pendix of  110  pages  of  additional  ballada  and 
notes ;  and  then  three  famously  full  indexes  of 
first  lines,  burdens,  titles,  and  tunts  of  Bagford's 
ballada,  the  subjects  treated  in  the  editor's  notes, 
and  first  lines,  &c.,  of  the  additional  ballads  col- 
lected by  the  editor,  The  volume  is  crowded  with 
copies  of  old  woodcuts,  many  made  and  engraved 
by  Mr.  Ebsworth  himself.  He  proauses  his  lellow- 
inembers  of  the  socie^  two  engraved  frontispieces 
—one  the  portrait  of  John  Rigford — as  a  New- 
Year'sgiftKir  1879,  and  also  "  the  Amanda  Group 
of  Bf^ord  Poems,  illustrated  with  curious  en- 
gravings, and  showinff  us  the  Doll  Tearsheets  of 
the  Stuart  times,  in  their  experience  of  warfare 
from  tiie  London  Apprentices."  The  Ballad  Society 
will  find  it  difficult  to  acknowledge  fitly  the  ex- 
treme diligence,  the  enthusiasm,  and  the  great 
knowledge  of  his  subject  which  Mr.  Ebsworth  has 
shown  in  his  labour  of  love  for  them. 

Mr.  E,  Abbisr  has  now  ready  for  issue  in  his 
"  English  Scholar's  Library  "  the  following  five 
wor^,  which  can  only  be  got  &om  him  at  &uth- 
gate,  N.  i—TrantlaUon  €f  Seynard  the  Ibx,  1481, 
by  W.  OaxtOQ ;  The  Firtt  Btatt  <^  the  Trumpet, 
4-c.,  1658,  by  J.  Knox}  Banjul  of  Pleasant  re- 
lights, by  0.  Itolnnson,  and  others ;  A  SuppU- 
cationfor  the  Beggars,  1620,  by  S.  Fish ;  an  Intro- 
ductory  Sketch  (by  Mr.  Arber)  of  the  Martin 
Marprdaie  Controversy,  1688-1690,  chiefly  de- 
rived from  external  (estimony.  The  next  two 
books,  which  are  in  active  preparation,  will  be 
The  Return  from  Parnassus,  acted  1602 :  and  The 
Seven  DemUg  Sins  of  London,  by  T,  Decker. 
The  texts  are  Is.  6d.  each  in  small  paper,  the  Intro- 
ductory i^teich  St. 

Wb  hare  received  A  Catalogue  of  the  Books 
relating  to  Ctassictd  Archaeology  and  Ancient 
History  in  the  Library  of  Worcester  College, 
Ojford  (Oxford:  Hell  and  Stacey).  This  con- 
venient and  well-printed  catalogue  is  one  of  the 
first  fruits  of  the  scheme  by  whi(ji  coll^  libraries 
may  be  specialised  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  rendered  available  for  students  at. large. 
As  bookstalls  for  undergraduates  reading  for  their 
examinations,  such  libraries  have  but  slight  reason 
for  exittence,  or  at  least  fbr  being  supported  out  of 
the  eorpcmte  fond.  But  as  lending  departments 
of  the  Bodleian,  each  carefully  keepmg  pace  witii 
the  bibliography  of  some  special  branch  of  know- 
ledge, they  have  before  them  a  career  of  unbounded 
usefidness.  So  far  as  we  know,  this  compilation  by 
the  Librarian  of  Worcester  is  the  first  eerious  at- 
tempt to  carry  out  the  scheme  to  ita  legitimate  con- 
clusion. Many  colleges,  such  as  Queen's,  with 
its  magnificent  historical  collection,  open  their 
Ubraries  to  qualified  students;  but  none  lus 
hitherto,  by  publishing  «  Catalogue  of  its  spec^ 


ised  subject,  rendered  its  bonks  reaUr  avidkble 
to  the  public.  Balliol,  we  brieve,  has  chosen 
Philosophy  for  its  peculiar  domain ;  but  so  &r 
from  printing  a  catalogue  of  its  ^philosophical 
books,  it  has  not  yet  even  opened  its  Library  to 
the  graduates  of  other  Colleges. 

The  love-letters  of  the  (German  patriot  Ernst 
Moritz  Amdt  have  just  been  issued.  They  give  a 
pleasant  insight  into  the  world  of  Amdt's  tenderest 
leelings,  and  also  throw  aide-lighta  upon  his  in- 
tercourse with  some  of  his  famous  contemporaries, 
as  well  as  funushing  further  proofii  of  his  intense 
and  di^nterested  patriotism. 

Wb  bflzn  from  Frankfurt  tlut  it  is  proposed  to 
celebrate  the  hundredth  anniveraary  of  Clemens 
Brentano's  birthday.  Brentano,  the  fiunous 
romantic  poet,  was  tinm  at  Fraidcfurt  in  September 
1778,  and  it  is  proposed  to  place  a  marble  bust  of 
him  in  the  Town  Library  of  that  dty, 

Wb  learn  from  Berlin  that  a  recent  historical 
find  in  the  old  Qrafenburg  of  Niiraberg,  the  an- 
cestral castle  of  the  Hohenzollerns,  is  expected  to 
throw  some  new  light  upon  the  pre-elsetoral  times 
of  that  family.  While  repairing  and  alteriiw  a 
portion  of  the  chapel  which  dates  from  the  twtuflh 
century,  the  worxmen  came  upon  two  graves, 
which  are  presumed  to  be  those  of  Count  Fnedrich 
zu  ZoUern,  the  first  Bargrave  of  Ntimberg,  and  of 
his  father-in-law,  Count  von  Raetz,  from  whom 
he  inherited  these  domains.  The  Crown  Prince 
of  Qermany  on  hearing  this  news  bwged  permis- 
sion from  the  King  of  Bavaria  to  albw  the  ex- 
cavations to  be  conUnned  along  the  whole  chapel. 

Leopold  voic  SacbebtMasoch  is  a  writer  of 
considerable  originality  and  power,  whose  works 
have  for  some  time  pa?tbeen  creating  much  inter- 
est in  Qermany,  though  from  their  anti-German 
tendencies  they  have  roused  opposition  rather  than 
sympathy.  Still  even  Sacher-Masoch's  bitterest 
enemies  cannot  deny  his  genius  ;  while  the  Revue 
des  Deui-Mmdes,  glad  to  find  in  the  camp  of 
the  enemy  a  fellow-enemy,  has  reprinted  several 
of  the  novelist's  shorter  tales,  and  some  years 
ago  devoted  a  long  literary  study  to  his  pro- 
ductions. Though  a  German  by  authorship, 
Sacher-Masoch  is  more  properly  a  Qallician.  He 
was  bom  at  Lemberg  in  1836,  and  all  bis  ablest 
romances  are  laid  amon^  the  peasants  and  the 
noble  proprietors  of  this  eastern  comer  of  the 
Austro-Hnogarian  empire.  A  remarkable  light  is 
thrown  by  this  writer  upon  the  ethnography  and 
the  political  status  of  his  countrymen,  which  he 
exposes  with  an  accurate  knowledge  and  a  pessim- 
ism as  remarkable  as  it  is  depressing.  Sacher- 
Masoch's  principal  work  is  entitled  The  Legacy  of 
Cain,  and  is  to  treat  of  all  the  evils  incident  to 
mankind,  divided  by  our  author  into  six  sections 
— Love,  Property,  The  State,  War,  Work  and 
Death  -,  of  these  only  two  are  as  yet  published. 
His  latest  work,  just  issued,  and  disconnected 
with  this  series,  is  entitled  The  Modem  Job.  It 
is  a  tale  treating  of  the  life-story  of  an  old  Galli- 
cian  peasant  who,  bom  in  1704,  sufiered  not  only 
fcom  the  effects  of  the  after-waves  of  the  French 
Bevolution,  but  also  from  the  insurrections  of 
1346  and  1848,  and  from  the  first  European  in- 
vasion of  the  cholera  in  1817.  Like  Job,  he  bore 
all  his  sufferipg[S — ^in  part  the  result  of  pc^tical 
circumstances,  in  part  arising  from  the  snameftil 
oppression  exercised  upon  the  peasantry— with 
resignation  and  patience ;  and  in  the  end  he  was 
rewarded,  like  Job,  when,  after  the  robot  {villein 
socage)  was  repealed  by  the  Austrians,  the  peas- 
ants were  able  to  earn  the  fruits  of  their  labours. 

Tub  Beoista  Contemporanea  of  August  16  con- 
tains an  unfinished  anonymous  article  on  "  Descmt 
and  Darwinism,"  pushing  the  doctrine  of  Evolu- 
tion to  its  farthest  limit.  In  a  discourse  on  the 
commercial  "  Crisis,"  P.  E.  Estassen  vehemently 
attacks  the  commercial  system  and  political  econo- 
miste  of  Great  Britain,  Bevilla  in  a  critical 
sketch  declares  that  Josti  ZoriUa  has  carried  form 
and  expression  to  the  utmost  perfection  of  which 


thef  are  capable  in  Spanish  poatry.  The  contri- 
bution of  Sanchez  de  Toca  to  the  histiay  of  the 
Decadence  of  Spun  exposes  the  folly  of  the  doc- 
trinaire Ministers  of  Carloe  III.  and  his  Boocewor*. 

Wb  have  received  a  pamphlet  entitled  Licenco* 
and  Sow  to  Obtain  Them,  oy  R.  Oone  Thoman 
(Bristol :  Bennett),  which  jweaents  an  extremely 
complicated  department  of  statute  law  in  such  a 
form  as  to  be  mtelligible  to  the  ehui  of  persons 
for  whom  it  is  intended. 

Wb  record  the  death  of  M.  Qarein  de  Tassy  on 
September  3.  Next  week  we  hope  to  give  a 
notice  of  the  life  and  wivka  of  this  dutingiushed 

French  Orientalbt, 

We  have  received:— TAe  Survivors  o/"  rt^ 
ChancellorAn  two  parts,  by  Jnles  Vune,  trans- 
lated by  Ellen  £.  Frewer,  Author's  Blustrated 
Editimi  ^ampson  Low)  ;  In  the  WHdemess,  by 
Charles  Dudley  Warner  (Sampson  Low);  TAt 
BerUn  Congress  and  the  Anglo-Turkish  Conveniion, 
by  Edward  Cazalet  (Stanford) ;  Instiaet  and  Mind, 
by  the  Rev.  W,  A.  Sutton,  reprinted  &om  the 
Month  and  CathoHa  Review  (Dublin-,  QiW);  An 
Historietd  Account  of  the  Beverley  Sanctuary,  bv 
William  Andrews  (Hull:  J.  M.  Taylor);  T^e 
Pan-AngKcan    Synod  brfore    "  jSI.  Augustine't 
Chair"  (Hardwicke  and  Bogue);  JBeport  of  tkt 
Councii  of  the  Leicester  Literary  and  PhUoiophicfd 
Society  (Leicester:  F.Hewitt);  7^  Early  Life 
of  Henry  Oraitan  (Dublin  :  Gill)  ;  Creation,  tu  a 
Divine  Synthesis,  by  Wm.  N.  Haggard  (Ridadale) : 
The  Wreck  of  M«  "  Orosvenor;^  by  W.  Clark 
Bussellf  third  edition  (Sampson  Low}. 


KOIBB  OF  TBITZL. 


We  have  received  news  from  Bremen,  under  date 
August  29,  of  the  expedition  to  the  mouths  ot' 
the  Ob  and  Yenisei.  The  Nmtune  passed  Bardu 
on  July  31  on  its  way  to  the  Ob,  and  was  ex- 
pected to  reach  its  destination  about  the  middle 
of  August,  The  Luise,  bound  for  the  Y«iiaei,  was- 
less  fortunate ;  for  it  ran  on  a  rock,  not  marked  in 
the  charts,  in  the  noghbourhood  of  a  small  place 
called  BrQnd,  on  the  Norwenan  coast,  in  the  night 
of  July  29-30.  The  veesel  was  soon  got  off  by 
the  aid  of  its  consort,  the  Meehoa,  and  hM  put 
into  Bergen  for  repairs.  The  nunnbwi  of  the- 
expedition  chartered  another  vessel,  the  Zaritzay. 
of  813  tons  burden,  and  by  August  17  had  set  otV 
again  in  company  with  the  Moskwa,  carrying  th«- 
undeetroyed  remnant  of  the  Luise's  cargo.  Ac- 
cording to  latest  advices,  the  ships  had  passed 
Hammerfest  on  August  2I,Mid  hoped  to  reack 
the  Yenisei  in  the  first  week  of  September. 

The  Oeograt^ieal  Maaazine  (Triibner^  repub- 
lishes Stanford's  Map  ilfustrating  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin,  noticed  in  the  AcAQEVT  last  week.  A  few 
notes  on  the  treaty  are  appended,  written  witb 
considerable  political  bias.  The  two  most  import- 
ant articles  are  also  reprints — comments  by  sWroa 
von  Richthofen  upon  Prejevalaky's  journey  ia 
Central  Asia,  with  special  reference  to  the  Lako  of 
Lop-Nor ;  and  notes  of  Abrsunia  by  CamiU  Rusa,. 
taken  from  the  GeographischeBlStter  of  the  Brexueo. 
Geographical  Society,  We  fear  that  this  useful 
magazine  does  not  receive  the  support  that  it  de- 
serves. 

The  Oturch  Missionary  Intelligencer  for  Sep- 
tember contains  some  interesting  matter  relatiag- 
to  the  ^oceedings  of  the  society  s  Nyanza  expedi- 
tion. The  number  open^  with  the  late  ueut. 
Sheigold  Soiith's  journal  of  his  exploration  of  the- 
Simeyn  and  Ruwana  Bivats,  and  Jordan's  Nullah 
on  the  south  side  of  Lake  Victoria,  acoompanied. 
b^  three  illustrative  maps  or  charts.  That  of  the 
Simeyu  is  an  exact  fteauniie  of  the  sheet  drawn 
by  Mr.  O'Neill  from  hb  leadM^sinBtruetions ;  that 
of  the  Ruwana  is  also  a  photogx^hed  facsimile 
of  Mr.  O'Neill's  sheet,  vrith  the  exception  of  four 
sketches  copied  Arom  pen-and-ink  sfeetehet  mada 
by  Lieut,  Smith  himself  while  on  the  zirer;. 
and  the  third  sheet  omtaina  ia  the  oentn  Mr. 
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O'XuU'b  map     tito  sootitwtem  coast  of  the 
Ukoj  ^"ftm'"g  Spete^  Onlf,  Jotdan's  Nullah, 
tihe  iibmd  of  Ukerewe,  &c.,  ^  Borroimded  by 
copiea  of  other  rough  pen-ana-ink  aketches  hy 
lieut.  Smith.    Thue  maps  agree  in  the  mun 
with  that  in  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley^  lately-pnbliBhed 
work,  -with  the  exception  that  the  recent  ezplora^ 
lion  of  Jordan's  Nullah  shows  that  it  runs  nearly 
due  eouth  an4  not  to  the  south-east,  as  was  pre- 
Tionaly  supposed.    After  passing  the  bar  of 
Simeyn,  the  stream  waa  found  to  he  much  ob- 
structed by  fioatinff  islands  (anchored  by  the 
roots)  of  a  cabbage-Tike  description  of  plant ;  no 
current  was  ^preciable,  and  the  width  varied 
from  forty  yar&  atthe  mouth  to  sixty,  narrowing 
in  aoma  places  to  twenty  yards.   The  river  made 
K  sharp  bend  to  the  east,  after  its  junction  with 
the  Hetwa, » small  stream  flowing  in  from  the 
sootb-wflsly  and  the  sstires  there  imormed  Lieut. 
Smiih  that  it  rose  fir  away  in  the  Masai  country. 
The  river  soon  proved  unnavigable  owing  to  the 
ft«qnent  occurrence  of  shallows,  as  was  also  the 
case  with  the  Buwana.   Lieut,  Smith  made  a 
very  complete  survey  of  Jordan's  Nullah,  and 
corrected  several   small   errors  in  the  chart. 
At  a  place  called  Batimba  he  was  told  that  it 
took  seven  days  for  an  unloaded  man  to  go  to 
Tlnyanyembe.   Speaking  of  the  condition  of  one 
part  of  the  country,  he  says : — "  It  was  painful  to 
see  the  lur  land  of  Urima  destitute  of  cattle  and 
nearly  destitute  of  men.   Six  months  ago  that 
robber  chirf  Mirambo  [of  Unyamwesi]  swept  the 
country  as  with  a  broom,  taking  all  the  cattle  and 
msoj  uaTes.**  Several  lett^  are  also  published 
from  the  Rev.  O.  T.  Wilson,  the  last  of  which 
was  written  on  April  1  £rom  Sjoibam,  the  capital 
of  Uganda.   Hie  reinforcements  for  the  Nyanza 
miamuD,  sent  by  way  of  the  NUe.  arrived  at 
Soakiin  on  June  9,  and,  crossing  toe  deewt  on 
camels,  reached  Berber  on  July  10, 

Ths  projected  introduction  of  opium-cultiva- 
tion into  Eastern  Africa,  to  which  reference 
waa  made  in  the  Acadeut  some  time  hack, 
seema  likely  to  become  an  accomplished  fact.  The 
Portajgocee  Govemment  having  made  a  grant  of 
60,000  aam  of  uncultivated  State  land  in 
^StaamiimM  tot  the  experiment,  the  agent  of  a 
ompany  formed  for  the  purpose  viaitM  Malwa 
not  ioi^  ago  to  obtain  seeds  and  make  himself 
acqnaintsd  wifli  the  methods  of  cultivation  and 
px^Miataon,  The  company  is  to  have  a  monopoly 
»r  twelve  years,  with  the  privilege  of  exporting 
the  miuin  dnty  free.  The  poppy-plants  are  re- 
ported to  be  thriving  j  but  toe  question  whether 
East  Africa  can  become  a  successful  rival  of  North 
India  in  the  opium  trade  will  probably  be  decided, 
according  to  tne  Timea  of  India,  not  so  much  by 
the  efifect  of  climate  as  by  the  cost  of  collecting 
the  drug,  which  again  must  be  determined  by  the 
result  of  a  trial  whether  an  African  negro  will, 
in  performing  labour  re^uirin^  little  brute  strength 
and  much  delicate  manipulation,  do  as  much  work 
for  as  little  pay  as  an  Indian  coolie, 

VExploratian  contains  an  account  by  M.  Golt- 
dammer  (accompanied  by  a  map)  of  Obock,  a 
small  and  recently-acquired  Frencn  possession  on 
the  coast  of  Abyssinia,  at  no  great  distance  from 
Aden ;  and  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  0.  Maget's  series 
of  papers  on  Central  Japan.  In  the  "  Nouvelles 
de  touales  Points  du  Globe  "we  find  some  particu- 
lars respecting  an  attempt  now  being  made  to  in- 
troduce commerce  into  the  equatorial  provinces  of 
Egypt,  and  so  into  Central  Africa,  without  having 
to  make  use  of  the  weseat  expensive  means  of 
traiunt  np  the  Nile  to  Khartum.  M.  Matquet,  tiie 
prtnnotv  of  the  sdieme,  has  established  himself 
at  Snaldm,  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  he  has  been 
able  to  carry  goods  in  from  for^-five  to  fifty 
days  acrofla  tite  desert  to  Berber,  and  thence 
to  Khartum,  at  a  cost  of  about  148.  per 
ewt  Ha  claiois  to  be  able  to  transport  them 
at  eqaallj  reasonable  rates  up  the  White  Nile  to 
Faeooda  and  lardo,  and  to  Al^hara  on  the  river 
Gazal,  whilft  (m  the  Blue  Nile  where  steam 


navigation  cannot  be  made  use  of,  he  has  organised 
a  boat^rvuie  as  far  as  Fazuglu.  M.  Marquet's 
agency  at  SuaMm  is  also  in  direct  relation  with 
the  caravans  trading  to  Kassala,  Galabat,  &c. 

Messrs.  Wax^xeb  avs  Miles,  of  Toronto,  have 
just  puUiahed  a  large  Atlas  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  furnishing  very  complete  geographical 
and  gecuogieal  information  firom  the  latest  surveys, 
&c.  It  also  contuns  a  synopiiB  of  Canadian 
history  and  gsography,  as  well  as  of  the  agri- 
culture, commerce,  and  economic  geology  of  the 
Dominion. 

Hb.  G.  J.  MoBKDOK  has  lecently  returned  to 
Shanghai  from  hia  inveetigation  of  the  country 
between  ChinkiaDgi  on  the  Yangtsze-kianff,  and 
lutein,  on  the  Fei-ho,  chiefly  ^ong  the  line  of 
the  (^rand  Canal,  to  which  allusion  was  made  in 
the  AOABBUT  of  June  29,  and  has  communicated 
a  somewhat  lengthy  account  of  his  journey  to  the 
North  China  fferetld.  With  r^fard  to  the  general 
results  of  his  journey  Mr.  Morrlfion  says  that — 
"While  on  my  last  trip,  from  Hankow  to  Caoton, 
everythiag  which  I  «&w  confirmed  me  ia  the  belief 
that  I  waa  trAvelUng  aloog  what  must  before  loog  be 
the  route  of  one  of  the  mala  railways  ia  Cbiua;  on 
this  trip  I  graduaUy  came  to  the  coDclasion  that  I 
had  not  bit  upon  tha  proper  roate  for  a  line  to  cou- 
nect  Peking  with  the  yaogtsu." 
This  wUl  be  a  disappointment  to  many  who  have 
looked  upon  this  as  one  of  the  most  promising 
fi^ds  for  railway  construction  in  China ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Morrison  is  right,  far,' 
apart  from  difBculties  arising  from  the  very  low 
level  of  the  countoy  in  many  parts,  the  "bellow 
River  would  prove  a  very  serious  obatacle  to  suc- 
cess. In  some  places  the  old  bed  of  the  river  ia 
nearly  three  miles  wide  between  the  flood  embank- 
mente,  and  some  twenty  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  surrounding  country,  which  alone  will  suffice  to 
show  what  an  intractable  enemy  railway  en^eers 
will  have  to  deal  with  in  "  China's  Sorrow."  The 
difficulties  presented  by  the  new  course  of  the 
river  are,  if  anything,  greater,  Below  LungmSn- 
kow,  Mr.  Morrison  says, 

"In  some  places  it  is  more  than  two  miles  wide,  while 
further  down  there  are  points  where  it  is  not  more 
than  2.iO  yards.  In  the  wide  portions  there  ue 
numerous  banks  with  channels  between,  which  are 
coastantly  altering.  .  .  .  The  portion  of  the  river 
from  LnogmSa-kow  to  the  crossing  of  the  Grand 
Canal,  or,  indeed,  to  a  place  some  seveDteen  miles 
further,  has  entirely  altered  since  it  was  visited  by 
Mr.  Ney  Elias  in  1868,  and  is  still  ehanging,  but  on 
the  whole  improring.'' 

Mr.  Morrison's  notes  of  his  journey  contain  infor- 
mation as  to  other  matters  of  interest,  especially 
as  showing  some  alight  tendency  to  progress  among 
the  Chinese ;  and  we  are  ^lad  to  believe  that  the 
resttltsof  his  expezianoeB  duniig  hisTarioos  journeys 
in  the  interior  may  beforelangf^pear  in  some  more 
pmnaneut  foruL 


JUOAZIHXB  AND  REVIEWS. 

EvEBX  paper  in  this  month's  Fortnightly  is 
worth  reading,  though  some  of  them  do  not  call 
for  notice  in  these  columns.  We  must  leave  the 
editor's  "  Political  Epilogue  "  to  the  holiday  me- 
ditations of  the  Cabinet,  and  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen's 
eloquent  pages  on  "Dreams  and  Realities"  to 
Canon  Farror  and  the  stem  Defenders  of  the 
Faith  whom  that  amiable  rhetorician  has  lately 
been  outraging.  Dr.  Maudsley'e  article  on  "  Hal- 
lucinations of  the  Senses "  is  a  kind  of  medical 
counterpart  of  Mr.  Stephen's  paper,  and  the  two 
together  g^ve  a  very  complete  pathological  history 
of  the  imafi^tion.  Dr.  Maudsley  first  defines 
hallucination  as  "  such  a  false  perception  of  one 
or  other  of  the  senses  as  a  person  has  when  he 
sees,  hears,  or  otherwise  perceives  as  real  what 
has  no  outward  existenoe — that  is  to  say,  has 
no  existence  outside  his  own  mind,  is  entirely 
subjective  I "  and  then  he  proceeds  to  distinguish 
between  the  two  modes  in  which  hallucinations 
are  produced;  (1)  by  the  downward  aotbn  of 


idea  upOn  sense ;  (2)  hy  the  direct  stimulaii<»i.  of 
the  organ  of  sense  or  its  sensory  ganglion.  He 
quotes  at  some  length  the  case  of  Mccdai^  the 
Berlia  bookseller,  who  had  striking  hallacinations 
of  the  second  order,  and  was  conscious  of  them ; 
visions  of  men  and  women  crowding  his  room, 
and  moving  rapidly  before  his  eyes.  These  hal- 
lucinations were  removed  from  time  to  time  by 
blood-letting,  which  sufficiently  proves  their  cause. 
The  other  sort  are  like  Macbeth's  dagger^  or 
Luther's  devil,  or  Blake's  angels,  of  the  genesis- of 
which  Blake  used  to  say,  "  You  have  only  to  work 
up  imaginatioD  to  the  state  of  vision,  and  the 
thing  is  done."  A  very  interesting  part  of  the* 
article  is  that  in  which  Dr.  Mandsley  ^ves  a» 
account  of  some  of  the  halliuanations  accompany- 
ing or  preceding  epileptic  attacks,  as  in  the  case- 
of  the  dockyard  wor&man  who  suddenly,  and 
without  apparent  motive,  split  the  skull  of  hie- 
fellow-worlunan  with  an  adze.'  Since  his  con- 
finement at  Broadmoor  it  has  come  out  that  this 
man  "  some  years  before  the  "murder  had  received 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  that  it  came  to  him  like  a  flash 
of  light ;  and  that  his  own  eyes  had  been  taken 
out  and  other  eyes  like  balls  of  fire  substituted 
for  them."  It  does  not  require  very  much  con- 
struction to  build  a  bridge  between  this  man's 
visions  and  those  of  "  prophets  "  in  all  ages,  from 
Mahomet  to  David  Lazzaretti.  Mr.  II.  J.  S,. 
Cotton's  account  of  "The  Prospects  of  Moral 
Progress  in  India"  is  interesting,  if  not  hopefiiL 
It  munly  consists  of  a  wdl-considand  protest 
a^inst  too  violent  attempts  to  introduce 'Westerik 
civilisation  cut  and  dried  into  India ;  against  the 
missionary  enthusiasm  of  the  schoolmaster,  which  is- 
likely  to  be  more  disastrous  than  that  of  the 
preacher,  partly  because  it  is  more  efficient  and 
partly  because  it  is  a  pure  solvent,  with  nothing 
to  oner  in  the  place  of  the  polytheistic  beliefs 
which  it  destroys.  Mr.  Cotton,  however,  admits^ 
that  the  number  of  natives  who  pass  through 
the  university  is  as  yet  quite  insignificant  as 
compared  with  the  cguntless  millions  of  the- 
Indian  population.  Of  the  two  purely  literary 
papers  m  the  number,  Mr.  Minto's  on  "Mrs. 
Gaskell's  Novels "  is  not  quite  satisfying,  though 
in  the  main  it  is  unexceptionable,  and— with  re- 
gard to  the  Lancashire  novels  at  least — ^&irly 
full  in  treatment.  But  admirers  of  Mrs.  Oaskell  s- 
best  work  will  be  far  from  content  with  the 
meagre  handling  which  I^Ma^s  Lovers  and  Wtvet 
and  Daughters  receive  from  Hr.  Minto.  To  re- 
gard Mrs.  Gaskell  as  a  mere  "  writer  with  a  pur- 
pose " — a  realistic  punter  of  manufacturing  lifor. 
whose  object  is  even  the  highly  laudaUe  one  of 
making  masters  and  men  understand  one  another- 
better — is  surely  to  misunderstand  the  genius  that 
drew  Sylvia  and  Cynthia  and  Molly.  Still  Mr. 
Minto  does  abundant  justice  to  Mrs.  Qaskdl's  ex- 
traordinary width  of  sympathy  and  to  her  endless- 
power  of  story-telling.  Speaking  of  the  collec- 
tions of  her  short  tales  and  essays,  he  says : — 

"  We  see  there  how  abundantly  her  mind  was  stored 
with  the  facts  of  human  life,  how  learned  she  was  ia> 
aU  the  large  features  and  little  traits  that  distinguish 
different  sorts  of  men  and  women,  and  how  quickly 
and  sorely  she  could  imagine  the  effect  which  would 
be  produced  upon  a  given  person  by  the  varioaa  aar- 
roundisgs,  fixed  or  active,  of  hia  existence." 

Another  remark,  strikingly  put,  ia  that  on  the- 
scantiness  of  description,  as  such,  in  Mrs.  Gaakell's- 
nov^.  It  is  as  though  she  thought  with* 
Alexandre  Dumas :  "  Everybody  knows  what 
the  sea  ia  like ;  or  if  they  don't,  you  can't  make 
them  understfuid  it  with  pen  and  ink.  Oontent 
yourself,  therefore,  with  saying  '  it  was  the  sea- 
coast,'  and  don't  go  into  ecstasies  about colour- 
of  the  waves."  Mr.  Minto  rightly  attributes  this 
absence  of  landscape  to  the  intensely  human  in— 
tereat  of  Mrs.  Gaaltell's  novels.  "  She  does  not- 
seem  to  care  how  the  landscape  looks,  but  how 
people  contrive  to  make  themselves  comfortable  in 
it"  Mr.  G.  Bamett  Smith,  who  has  lately  beei> 
writing  on  ^elley,  contributes  an  article  on  tho- 
very  uttle  known  but   certainly  remarkable 
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AmeiicaD  writer  Charles  Brockden  Brown — ac- 
cording^ to  Mr.  Smith  a  precursor  of  Hawthorne, 
Imt  rather,  perhaps,  a  compoand  (though  it  is  an 
ADftchrtmism  to  mass  them  all  together)  of  Godwin, 
Meishold,  and  Anne  Bronte,  not  without  a  dash 
-of  Edgar  Poe.  It  may  be  Bormiaed  that  this  does 
not  make  ea  altwether  agreeable  mixture ;  andj 
indeed,  neithev  Mr.  Brookaen  Brown  nor  bis  heroes 
and  hennneB  are  alto^thernioe.  His  masterpiece 
is  Wieland,  who  begins  by  beiiu:  deeply  impressed 
by  the  death  of  his  own  father  oj  self-combustion, 
«nd  goes  on  to  fall  under  the  speU  of  a  "  biloquist " 
named  Oarwin,  a  gentleman  who  has  the  ait  of 
making  people  believe  that  they  hear  supernatural 
▼oicea.  Underhts  instigation  Wieland  killshis  whole 
Jamil^  in  detachments,  and  is  extremely  indignant 
flt  beu^  in  consequence  "  manacled  as  a  felon." 
Brown  died  at  thirty-mne ;  and  as  his  heroes  were 
mostly  of  the  Wieliuid  and  Oarwin  type,  periiaps 
it  is  not  altogether  a  misfortune  that  he  did  not 
live  to  create  very  many  of  them. 

The  A'ineteenth  Ceniwy  contains  two  good 
articles  of  the  sort  which  falls  within  our  keu, 
and  one  or  two  indifferent  ones.  Prof.  Ileniy 
Morley's  paper  on  "Recent  Literature"  will 
ecarcely  help  his  reputation  a  literary  critic. 
It  opens  with  some  lamentations  and  suggestions 
over  the  divorce  of  play-writing  from  play-acting 
power  which  the  present  generation  seems  to 
show,  and  then  settles  down  into  a  very  ordinary 
review  of  Tennyson's  Harold  and  Queen  Maty, 
including  a  tolerably  fall  sketch  of  the  plot  of  the 
fii;st-named  phty— a  result  which  seema  a  little 
tame  after  so  wide  a  tiUe.  Of  the  faults  of  style 
and  taate  which  are  the  bane  of  some  rairts,  at  any 
rate,  of  Prof.  Morlev's  EngHtk  Writen,  the 
paper  has  a  few  odd  examples  —  witness  the 
remark,  for  instance,  that  "  unactable  plays  are  a 
«ort  of  uneatable  mutton."  Prof.  Morley's 
general  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  both  Harold 
and  Queen  Mary  are  fine  plays,  beyond  the  actiog 
of  the  present  day,  but  which  will  find  their 
proper  place  in  an  age  of  better  actors  and  better 
audiences.  But  the  scrappiness  and  formlessness 
of  the  whole  piece  of  writing  is  provoking  when 
one  remembers  that  it  is  just  these  faults 
which  spoil  so  much  else  of  uie  writer's  work. 

The  Ceremonial  Use  of  Flowers  "  is  ambitious 
and  learned,  but  awkwardly  written  and  duller 
than  it  need  have  been.  Miss  Lambert  (who 
4eemB  to  be  a  new  writer)  wanta  literary  tact  and 
care,  and  ahould  wear  the  honours  of  what  appeare 
to  he  really  great  reading  more  lightly.  Tniese 
things,  however^  can  be  learnt— to  some  extent  at 
least.  Meanwhile,  there  is  stuff  in  her  work, 
which  is  much.  Mr,  Balston's  article  on  the 
new  Franco-Russian  novelist,  Henri  Gr^ville,  is 
-extremely  attractive,  and  conveys  a  very  clear 
impression  of  her — for  Henri  GrSville  is  a  woman 
— special  qualities  and  range  of  subjects.  Henri 
Grfiville  is  really  Mdme.  Durand,  the  daughter  of 
one  French  professor  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  now 
the  wife  of  another.  Mr.  Ralston  opens  his  article, 
with  an  amusing  account  of  the  rebuff  which  fell 
to  the  share  of  the  unknown  writer  when  a  few 
years  ago  Mdme.  Durand  first  tried  her  fortune 
with  a  well-known  French  Review.  *'  Never  -will 
any  newHiaper  or  review  accept  any  of  your  wife's 
writings,  aaid  the  editor  in  sledge-hammer 
fashion  to  the  hosband,  who  brought  him  the  MS,, 
and  one  is  astoniahed  to  find  that  the  speaker  was 
not  Baioz,  bat  only  some  one  of  his  kind,  who 
•still  lives  to  repent  a  has^  judgment  Mdme, 
Dnranl  was  not  crushed,  however,  as  other 
literaiy  b^^ners  have  been  by  simihir  autoerato, 
And  in  a  couple  of  years  it  liecame  pretty  plfun 
that  the  French  novel-reading  public  were  bent 
on  exactly  reversing  this  verdict.  Six  novels, 
written  long  before,  appeared  "  with  full  success  " 
in  1876,  and  in  1877  Mdme.  Durand  published 
four  more.  "  At  present,"  says  Mr.  Ralston,  "  her 
position  is  asaured,"  and  the  reading  public  beeidea 
IS  in  possession  of  enough  of  her  work  to  enable  it 
to  form  eome  kind  of  a  final  judgment  upon  it  Her 
beat  noTda  an  all  otmoHned  m&  Buarian  lifb,  ttf 


which  she  has  a  real  and  intimate  knowledge.  To 
jud^e  from  the  ontlines  given  by  Mr.  Ralston,  her 
Atones  have  not  the  weird  force  and  strength  of 
Tourgu^neff,  and  the  Russian  life  described  in  them 
has  a  more  human  everyday  air  than  invests  the 
scenes  and  persons  of  Ivan  Sanlitch,  or  the  superb 
Soi  ZSar  de  la  Steppe.  But  for  all  this  they  are 
not  lacking  in  enei^  and  reality,  nor  are  they  by 
any  means  rose-water  stories  of  the  Ei^g^h 
woman-novelist  ^pe.  The  author  of  L^EjpMtion 
de  SmeU,  and  of  the  misdraUe  atoiy  of  Ariadne 
Ranine,  knows  how  to  draw  things  as  ther  are, 
while  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  degree  of  ri^ht 
and  useful  reticence  about  them  as  novels  which 
brings  them  within  the  range  of  even  English 
general  reading.  The  combmed  force  and  self- 
control  of  her  hooks  seem,  indeed,  to  have  puzzled 
the  French  public,  and  Mdme.  Durand  finds  bar- 
self  abused  by  the  clericals  for  outspokenness,  and 
by  their  oppoaites  for  timidity.  As  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  the  preeent  sketch,  which  is  done  with 
the  ease  and  efieotivenees  to  he  expected  from  Mr. 
Ralston's  abundant  knowledge,  Ilenri  Gr^ville 
takes  a  middle  place  between  the  greatest  women- 
novelists  of  our  century — George  Sand,  George 
Eliot,  Charlotte  Bronte — and  such  clever  low 
artists  as  the  Spaniab  Feman  Oaballero,  or  Fredo- 
rika  Bremer.  She  does  not  appear  to  have  the 
crowning  ^fts  of  the  fiist  class ;  but,  while  she 
has  much  m  common  with  the  second,  she  seems 
to  be  far  ahead  of  the  authoress  of  the  Qaviota, 
for  instance,  in  grasp  and  general  mental  capacity. 
The  other  paper  in  this  number  to  which  wa  re- 
ferred is  the  short  but  excellent  one  by  Mr.  St. 
John  Tyrwhitt,  on  "  The  Limits  of  Modem  Art 
Criticism."  Readers  of  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  former 
writings  will  be  surprised  to  meet  with  so  smart 
and  tdling  a  rebuke  to  the  recent  impertinences  of 
Mr.  Mallock. 

Pbbhafb  the  strongest  article  in  the  Contempo- 
rary is  M,  Lenormant's  on  "  Antiquities  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition, "  a  theme  which,  as  might  be 
expected,  the  writer  treats  with  a  fullness  of 
knowledge  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  surpass, 
Mr,  Freeman  has  still  a  fourth  paper  on  Mr. 
Fronde's  Tkomae  A  Secket,  the  most  grateful  part 
of  which  is  the  "  now  I  have  done  "  of  the  last 
paragraph.  Still,  there  are  fewer  faults  of  taate 
in  this  paper  than  in  its  predecessors ;  and  readers 
of  histoty  will  he  grateful  to  Mr.  Freeman,  not 
only  fac  nis  actual  Betting  right  of  Mr.  Ftoude, 
but  far  bis  clear  statement  of  the  difierence  be- 
tween aoeh  blundera  aa  those  of  Bfr.  Froude  and 
thoee  of  Milman  and  Mr.  Green.  The  hitter 
"  might  all  be  easily  corrected ; "  the  former  ue 
deep  in  grain,  and  amount  to  an  absolute  perver- 
sion of  all  the  essentials  of  a  etory.  M.  de  Press- 
ens^'s  paper  on  "The  I^egal  Position  of  the 
Catholic  OhuTch  in  France  "  is  an  admirable  and 
temperate  historical  statemoit }  but  the  subject  is 
one  periiapB  a  little  outside  our  scope.  To  con- 
clude, we  may  mention  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan's 
long  poem  of  "  Julia  Cytherea " — the  Renaiss- 
ance legend  of  the  finding  of  a  pagan  princess,  her 
body  quite  beautiful  and  undecayed.  In  point  of 
treatment  the  poem  seems  almost  like  the  author's 
amends  to  Mr.  Swinburne,  so  extremely  warm  is 
the  colouring  of  it.  If  Mr.  Buchanan  goes  on 
like  this,  be  will  have  to  beware  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Maitland. 


EIS1T80A1T  V0XB9, 


Until  the  discovery  of  a  long  bUingual  inscrip- 
tion we  must  be  content  with  but  a  scanty 
knowledge  of  the  Btructure,  grammar,  and  voca- 
bulary of  the  Etruscan  language.  Though  we 
possess  about  3,000  inscriptions,  they  are  mostly 
so  short  and  crowded  with  proper  names  as  to  be 
of  little  service.  By  the  application  of  the  ordi- 
nary rules  of  decipherment,  however,  by  the  close 
comparison  of  parallel  passages,  and  by  a  common- 
sense  consideration  of  uie  most  probable  interpre- 
tation of  them,  a  certain  number  of  words  and 
forms  have  been  ascertained  dthar  iritb  eertunty 


or  with  a  high  degree  of  probability.  To  the 
stock  thus  acquired  I  believe  that  a  few  moro  may 
be  added,  and  a  list  of  these  will  form  the  subject 
of  the  present  notes.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
every  new  word  explained  not  only  adds  to  our 
knowledge  of  Etruscan  hut  also  sfflvee  as  a  basis 
for  the  exidanation  of  other  words.  It  must  also 
be  remembered  that  unless  we  set  to  work  nn- 
iHaased  by  any  theory  of  the  affinities  of  Etruscan 
our  results  wul  be  probably  of  no  great  value.  If 
we  are  blinded  by  a  theory,  we  are  l^ely  to  forget 
the  first  principles  of  Buccwful  deoipbering  and 
force  our  investigations  into  a  predetenuined 
groove. 

I  propose  in  the  following  note  to  make  a  specisl 
study  o?  the  Etruscan  word  Vele.  The  word,  aa  is 
well  known,  is  a  proper  name ;  bat,  instead  of 
being  represented  by  the    Latin   Veins  and 
Vela,  Vele  and  its  feminine  Vela  are  genaBlly 
translated  Oaius  and  Csia  in  tiie  few  telingiial 
inscriptions  that  exist.    The   reason  of  this, 
I  believe,  must  lie  in  the  fact  that  Vele  and  T'e/tt 
sometimes  signified  "  bridegroom  "and  "bride" 
in  Etruscan  just  as  Ouus  and  Caia  did  in  Latin 
(see  FestuB,  s,  v,  Gma,  Quint  1. 1.,  Cic  Mur,  1-2.^. 
In  Fab.  2055  we  find  vU'ti  (?  Mfua-'M)  in  a  posi- 
tion where  it  can  only  mean  "  ntide  "  or  someuiiog 
ofthatBort  I  hope  hereafter  to  discnaa  the  etym- 
ology of  Gains  or  Gaius ;  at  present  I  must 
confine  myself  to  the  Etruscan  Vde  or  FiaZ,  which 
twice  appears  under  the  form  of  Vela  (Fab.  168, 
1830).   Now  according  to  Pliny  (JV.  M.,  II.  53, 
54)  the  city  of  Volsinii  was  once  ecmsumed  by 
lightning  invoked  from  heaven  in  consequence  of 
the  ravages  of  a  monster  called  Volta.   Volta  in 
Etruscan  would  take  the  form  of  VeUh,  if  we  are 
to  trust  to  analogy,  and  velth  is  derived  from  the 
root  vet  by  the  addition  of  the  abstract  suffix  tA, 
as  leinih  "life"  from  /cm  "  to  live"  or  vattth 
"death"  from  van  "to  destroy."    The  suffix 
seems  a  shortened  form  of  thi,  and  sometimes 
appears  aa  <i;  thus  we  have  Velth  (F.  1911), 
Vdtiii-4ia,  [ffesuppoaing  a  Velthi  just  as  Veti-na 
(F.  1614)  presupposes  a  Veli  (F.  1833),  and- 
Velti  (F.  1846).   In  eOa^ .  Tan!k».at4kt  (F.  2 
Suppl.  08),  which  mustbe  comMred  witli  stZo-ZA . 
Tarchi-t'  (F.  2055),  the  suffix  tki  added  to 
Tareksial  "deseendjuit  of  Tarqmnia*'  implies 
that  zila~th  also  stands  for  etVo-Mi.    The  suffix 
was    a    feminine  one   like  ~tha  in  hatni-fia 
**  liberta,"  from  lautni  "  libertus,'  though  the 
gender  seems  marked  rather  by  the  final  Towel 
than  by  the  nature  of  the  sumx  itself.   At  aU 
events    while  lar-thi  was  "  lady "  Urr-th  was 
"lord,"  and  Velthe-as  (F.  766)  implies  a  maecu- 
line  Velthe.   Velth,  therefore,  might  be  a  contrac- 
tionofeither  Veltheor  Velthi.  I  think  the  monster 
denoted  by  Velth  must  have  had  the  form  of  a 
serpent;  at  all  events  a  serpent  appears  in  the 
representations  of  Etruscan  mythology,  and  I 
noticed  in  the  Museum  of  Peru^a  the  portraiture 
of  a  Berpent-le^wed  warrior.   Unitit^  tiie  ideas 
of  "  bridegroom and  "  serpent,"  we  mi^ht  get 
"  binding '  as  a  possible  signification  of  the  root 
vel  -y  though  it  is  equally  possible  that  Velth  might 
have  properly  meant  an  "  incubus,**  However 
this  may  be,  the  proper  name  Velthina  is  formed 
from  the  name  or  the  monster  by  the  suffix  -tin  or 
'jii,  which,  as  we  learn  from  the  bilingual  inscrip- 
tions,si^nified"belongingto''(CWi'-nn  =>  Gnaec-im, 
Alph-m  -  Alf-ius).  'Inie  difference  between  n^i  and 
ni  seems  to  have  been  merely  euphonic  and  to 
have  depended  on  the  vowel  of  the  root.  Gene- 
rally, however,  we  meet  with  ~na,  rarely  with  -ni 
as  in  laut-ni  "  freedman  "  or  liia-ni  in  fab.  1050. 
In  the  latter  inscription  lu*-m  is  preceded  by 
thap-na,  which  must  be  connected  with  thap~ 
ir,  "  black,"  as  is  proved  by  the  bilingual  inscrip- 
tion F.  253  (where  we  have  Thapir-n-al  =  "  son  of 
her  that  belonga  to  Ni^r").    It  is  possible  that 
thnjnr  is  the  origin  of  the  name  Tiber,  which  is 

*  It  is  clear  that  the  otherwise  neknovn  pareJUa 
must  be  thtts  corrected.  Both  F.  3065  and  2  Si^.  98 
belong  to  the  Alethnas  family.  See  aOb  3070.  In 
184«  we  find  UrdUta  "  irife  of  IsfduNi "  <?}. 
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friven  as  Gvftffpts  or  SCfipu  in  Qreek  and  The/ri  in 
L'mbriAa,  and  was  so  named  hj  tha  Etruscans 
according;  to  the  Latin  antiquanes.  Latin  b  an- 
swers to  Etruscan  p  in  Vutenna  -  Ftpta  and 
other  words. 

To  return  to  Yele,  we  not  unfieqaently  find  it 
with  the  saffix  Mur  or  thura.  Thus  we  have 
Velthw,  Tdlthum  (F.  2280),  Velthnr-na  (F. 
14H5)  and  Telthur-na6  (F,  1480),  Velthtir-n-al 
(F.  1748),  and  the  feminines  Velthurai  (2239), 
A'elthtm  (1316  6m),  and  Velthuru  (768  bia)  or 
Velthum's  (746).  The  suffix  tM  or  ti  seems 
further  added  to  it  in  Velthri-ti-al  (748)  and 
Velthri-ti-al-iaa  (746).  Now  I  think  a  compari- 
Bou  of  paaa^;ee  will  mahe  it  clear  that  the  suf- 
fix thur  Mgnifiea  "  of  tha  family  of."  Thus  in  the 
cpi^at  inscription  of  Perugia  in  which  the  name  of 
Yellhina  so  frequentlj  occurs  we  have  eca  .  veUhu 
naihuraM  "  here  the  familj  of  Velthina,"  and  hen 
naper  XII  veUhinathur  "  these  twelve  buiyiug- 
pkces  of  the  fami]/  of  Velthina  ^ "  in  Fab.  1016, 
KfAtm .  siUAi  "  this  tomb  "  is  said  to  be  given 
RreatAun^ti  .  LarMalisaU  .  katnal .  cknart^ai . 
"to  the  JEVecnsea,  the  children  of  Oestiiu  the  son  of 
Larthia "  by  lautn.  iV«cus,  "the  freedman  of 
Precus ;  "  and  in  Fab,  2603  mi .  suthil .  velthuri- 
tiura .  turct .  au,  veUhuri.  phni'aeial.  must  be  trans- 
lated "  I  (am)  the  tomb-ornament  belonging  to 
the  femily  of  Velthur  (which)  Aula  VSthuria 
daughter  of  Fhaniacia  ^ve."  Two  points  require  to 
be  noticed  in  this  last  insoription.  (1)  The  suffix 
-I,  -ia,  or  -je  is  ascertained  to  have  pretty  much  the 
same  meaning  as  -na  or  -ne  (nt),  by  a  bilingual 
which  renders  Venzi-le  by  the  latin  "  Venz-ius  " 
as  well  as  by  the  word  Fttflun't-l  or  Fuflwn-l 

Bacchanal  **  which  occurs  on  wine-cups.  Con- 
sequently tuthi-l,  from  suthi  "a  tomb,"  will  have 
tht^  same  sifnification  as  authina,  tiUhna,  or  $utna, 
which  we  find,  for  instance,  in  Fab.  2  Sup.  104, 
tea  'suina  antthal  th  veiMiea  Ivelthuru'sla  "  here 
(is)  the  tomb-onianientof  Th.  Vetfalia,  daughter  of 
Anus,  wife  of  Velthur."  The  same  suffix  /  seems 
to  occur  in  the  name  of  the  Fir&>god,  8et^^l^^In$, 
whic\i  like  tatke  or  $ate  (as  in  eith  phanu  '»athe~o 
"this  (is)  the  sepulchre  and  place  of  crema- 
tion," Fab.  2279)  apparently  contains  the 
same  root  as  ntthi.  (2)  We  must  notice  that  so 
completelr  has  Yelthur(i)  become  a  proper  name, 
hke  oar  Thomson  or  Jones,  that  it  is  able  to  affix 
tbe  termination  thura  just  as  we  are  able  to  say 
**  Jbomaoa'a  funily  "  or  "Jones's  son." 

I  baTB  room  left  for  only  two  points  more.  One 
is  the  remarhaUe  form  Vel-ar-al  "  descendant  of 
the  Veli  "  in  Fab.  1717,  which  would  of  itself  fix 
the  agglutinative  character  of  Etruscan,  -or  (er 
and  -ur)  being  the  sign  of  the  plural  and  ~al  the 
matronymic.  The  inscription  runs  thus :  vet. 
pUtute.  Vfltu.  catai.  larnal.  clan,  veiaral.  tetal's. 
"  Velus  Plautus  son  of  Velu  Oaia  the  daughter 
of  Larthia,  descendant  of  the  Veli ;  the  daughter  of 
Titus.*'  Here,  as  elsewhere,  final  »  or  '»  intro- 
duces a  new  sabject^  and  nay  be  translated  either 
bj  the  defimta  article  or  the  eonjunction 
"  Bad.**  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor  has  suffieated  to  me 
that  the  differenoe  between  Ft^unruvoA  FufiuaU 
oonaiata  in  the  fiu:t  that  the  first  mean?  "  belonging 
to  the  Wine-god,"  and  the  second  "  belonging  to 
Bacchus."  I  may  observe,  b^  the  way,  that  this 
final  -I,  though  on  the  one  side  to  be  connected 
with  -la  and  -Ze,  may  on  the  other  be  also  con- 
nected with  -tZ  (as  in  avU,  "  aetatis,"  and  possibly 
rHj  **  of  theyear")  as  well  as  with  the  matronymic 
-al.  With  Fab.  1717  may  be  comnared  Fab.  1624, 
where  we  read :  caia  lansnai .  tetai%  "  Oaia,  daugh- 
ter of  larthia,  the  daughter  of  Titus." 

The  other  point  to  which  I  have  alluded  is  the 
signification  of  the  words  purt'svana  (Fab.  1  Sup. 
S«7),  purfgpavcti  (do.  388),  eprthne  (2033  E.  o), 
and  rprthneck  (Fab.  2100  and  3067).  Now 
pmrt'mana  is  conjoined  with  tkutta  which  must 
plainly  be  connected  with  the  numeral  thun(e'ti) 
or  /Au,  and  if  thun  is  "  five  "  thmx  will  be  <'  five 
tim?s.''  The  final  s  must  mark  tha  numeral 
■dverb  as  in  e$aiz  at  ealz  (Fab.  2067,  2S36a), 
"tbiee,*  eompand  with  etal  or  so^  "thfeej"  ov 


cezps  (1  Sup.  387)  "  a  second  time  "  compared  with 
the  numeral  cet^y^hl.  Tute  Larth,  who  is  called 
purt'gvana,  is  represented  on  his  tomb  as  preceded 
Dy  lictors,  and  exercising  the  functions  of  a 
consul ;  it  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  puri^tvana^ 
which  must  be  analysed  into  pur-t-t-va-nn,  signi- 
fies "consul" or "duefmae^tzate.*  Fitrt'ivascti, 
compounded  with  the  individut^sing  suffix  -c  (as 
ia  RumafA  "a  Eoman^"  VelmatA  "a  Volscian," 
marunuch  or  manmuc  interpreted  by  Oorssen,  no 
doubt  correctly,  as  "procurator"),  has  an  affix  ti 
which  seems  to  have  a  pluperfect  force, "  he  had  been 
chief  magistrate."  In  ^rthn»  and  ^rthneok  we 
seem  to  have  the  same  initial  vowel  which  appears 
in  etal  by  the  side  of  sal.  The  finsl  -k  may  be 
either  the  enclitic  conjunction  "and"  or  a  con- 
traction of  the  verbal  ending  he  (as  in  turur-ke 
"  he  haa  given,"  te-ke  "  he  has  placed,"  zU-tich- 
n(uyke  "he  has  been  married  (?)  ").  At  any 
rate  it  is  quite  clear  that  purt'svana  is  the  Latin 
Portena,  which  thus  turns  out  to  be  a  title  and 
not  .  a  proper  name.  This  will  explain  the  fact 
that  no  name  answering  to  Porsena  has  yet  been 
found  in  the  Etruscan  inscriptions  nor  any  vestige 
of  his  once  ibmons  tomb  described  by  Pliay. 
"  Lars  Porsena  of  Olnaium"  will  be  either  "  Lars 
the  chief  magistrate  "  of  Oluaium,  or  else  "  Lars 
the  President "  of  the  Etruscan  Confederacy.  Mac- 
ttma,  Latinised  Mastama,  seems  to  be  another 
Etruscan  title  with  the  signification  of  "lieu- 
teoant."  I  would  derive  it  from  mach,  "one," 
and  decompose  it  into  mac-9^ar-na.  The  ^Vryan 
appearance  of  the  suffix  iar  is  very  noticeable. 

A.  H.  Satce. 


LETIEHS  OF  eATZN  HAMILTON.  XDITKD  7K01C  TH> 
MSS.  AT  UNSDOWBS  HOUSE,  BT  LORD  BDHOND 
FITZMAUBIOE, 

{Condiided.) 

XXIX. 

"Itome  ths  8"  August  1776. 

The  price  of  the  Leda  is  lOOf.  This  ststoe  was 
found  about  s  year  ago  on  the  Palatine  mount  anci  fur 
excellence  of  sculpture  surpasses  every  otber,the  bead 
though  found  with  the  statue  and  of  the  same  marble 
yet  ia  doubtful  whether  it  be  ita  own.  It  is  beautiful 
and  fits  it.  I  can  affirm  nothing  more.  The  right 
arm  and  part  of  the  left'  with  eome  of  the  drapery  are 
restored.   I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 

Oavui  Haxxltom." 


Bone  the  25»  March  1776. 

I  have  never  mentioned  to  yonr  Lordship  one  of  the 
finest  things  I  have  ever  had  in  my  paaaession,  as  I 
was  not  sure  of  getting  a  license  to  send  it  out  of 
Rome,  DOW  that  I  hare  got  it  safe  on  board  tlie 
Felucca  for  Leghorn,  I  have  ventured  to  recommend 
it  to  your  Lordship  as  something  singular  and  nncom- 
moD.  It  is  a  I>u>med  carrying  <^  the  Palladium. 
Your  Lordship  when  in  Rome  mentioned  to  me  par- 
ticularly subjects  of  this  sort  as  intareatiDg  to  you, 
but  besides  the  subject  give  me  leave  to  add  that  the 
sculpture  is  first-rats,  and  exactly  in  the  style  and  aize 
of  the  Cincinnatus  to  which  I  mena  it  as  a  companion, 
being  a  Greek  Hero  to  match  the  Roman.  The  legs  and 
arms  are  modern,  but  restored  ia  perfbet  harmony 
with  tha  rest.  He  holds  the  Palladium  in  one  hand, 
while  he  defeads  himself  nith  the  right  holding  a 
daggw.  Your  Lordship  will  ask  ma  why  I  suppose 
this  statue  to  be  a  Diomed,  I  answer  because  it  would 
be  to  tha  last  degree  absurd  to  suppose  it  any  thing 
else,  as  I  believe  your  Lordship  will  easily  grant  when 
you  sea  it.  Every  view  of  it  is  fine  and  I  could  wish 
It  to  be  placed  so  as  to  be  seen  all  round.  With  re- 
gard to  the  price  I  have  pat  it  <mly  at  £200,  bnt  as  I 
have  made  so  auuiy  dran^ts  of  lata,  I  shall  suspend 
every  view  of  iateiest  till  it  arrives  and  meets  wiUi 
your  Lordship's  approbation.  All  I  bM  is  that  it 
may  be  placed  near  the  Cinctanatna  The  contrast 
irill  add  beauty  to  each.  Your  Lordship  will  excuse 
the  liberty  I  have  taken  as  my  principal  motive  is  to 
increase  your  coUaotion  with  somat^Dg  anticely  new 
and  uncommon.  My  next  will  gjra  you  an  aeconnt  of 
my  proeaediDgs  under  gronud,  and  have  tha  honour  to 
be,  frc,  OaviH  HuaxffMr." 


XXXI. 

"Rome  the  lO"^  [twn  «wayl. 
Having  at  this  present  -tima  an  opportunity  ta  ma* 
posing  of  the  statue  of  Leda  and  of  the  picture  iS 
Simooa  da  Fesaro  and  his  two  daughters,  I  esnoot 
help  repeatang  my  antraaties  that  your  Lordships 
would  bonoar  me  with  a  few  lines  in  answer  to  my 
last  in  which  I  offered  yon  both  for  the  price  of  £130, 
being  deairooa  that  they  should  remain  m  your  Lord- 
ship's bands  for  that  prlea  in  praforance  to  everybody 
else,  this  ii  my  motive  in  not  concluding  a  barg^a 
with  any  other  parson  till  I  know  your  Lordship's 
determination.  Kow  that  tha  huiry  of  pubfic  a&ira 
is  over  I  hope  you  will  And  a  leisure  monmt  to 
think  of  the  fine  art^  ud  of  Some,  where  stall  exiita 
your  Lordship'a 

Most  oUigf  humble  serv', 

GlkTDS  Hakiltom." 

XXXIL 

"Roma  the  IS'"  March  1777. 
X  have  just  xaeaived  your  Lordship's  letter  oF  th& 
21*  Fabnuiry  by  which  I  observe  you  are  somewhat 
dissatisfied  with  the  Juno,  the  Marcus  Anrelius  and 
in  particular  with  the  Amaftm.  These  were  sent  at 
a  time  when  near  19  statues  ware  wanting  to  complato 
your  Lordship's  gallery,  and  I  recorainanded  them  as 
proper  omamenta,  being  a  thing  altogether  imprac- 
ticable to  proenre  mti  a  great  nnmbar  ttf  atataes  of 
the  class  of  the  Uelaegar,  CiDeinnstus  The 
Capitol  itself  doot  contain  but  a  few  of  that  merit, 
besides  we  must  consider  tha  difficulty  of  sending- 
statues  of  the  first  class  out  of  Borne,  to  which  1 
may  add  the  difficulty  of  finding  such,  and  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  I  have  had  but  bad  luck  of  lata. 
Nevertheless  if  I  should  have  the  good  fortune  to 
find  some  large  and  capital  piece  of  sculptura,  I  ahal) 
endeavonr  to  B4jnBt  every  thing  to  your  Ludihip** 
content  M'  Townley  who  is  now  in  Bomewonld  be 
very  glad  to  take  the  head  of  the  Uareury,  io  case  It 
should  not  be  a  favourite,  at  the  price  it  cost  The 
B}po  has  bought  up  all  tha  altars  and  antique  pedes- 
tal for  the  Museum,  so  that  it  will  bo  nacossary  to^ 
get  them  dope  in  England.  I  think  that  8  faet  is 
rather  too  high,  and  flgnxes  of  the  size  of  tha  Melaager 
would  look  much  better  when  raised  only  two  faet  or 
a  feet  |.  I  beg  that  this  point  may  be  taken  into- 
consideEatioi),  being  a  rery  material  one,  I  still  pre- 
serre  the  outlines  of  your  rooms,  but  I  should  hare- 
still  a  mnch.clearer  idea  of  .the  whole,  if  your  Lord- 
ship would  send  me.the  plan  of  your  apartment  io  its 
present  disposition,  with  a  scale  of  English  feat,  and 
names  of  the  rooms,  and  in  which  room  you  would 
place  your  collection  of  pictures,  if  such  a  thing  was- 
to  offer,  that  I  mvj  have  an  idea  of  the  sises.  I  ob- 
serve that  tha  antaroom  ia  all  finished  excepting  my 
two  panels,  and  I  fbresee  that  I  may  be  the  cause  of 
the  rooms  remaining  too  long  imperfect,  being 
now  engaged  in  a  large  work  for  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  in  which  case  I  thought  it  my  duty 
to  be  explicit  in  this  point.  In  case  your  Lordahip 
had  any  other  room  hung  with  red  or  green 
damask  and  witbont  psoals  that  could  wut  a 
few  years,  I  shovdd  then  be  proud  of  the  honour  of 
accompauying  my  antiques  with  some  of  my  own 
perrormonce.  When  I  see  the  plan  I  mantioned  I 
shall  be  beUer  able  to  explain  myself.  My  great 
plan  in  life  are  those  six  small  pictures,  represeutiag 
the  story  of  Paris  and  Helen.  I  hare  already  be^uD 
them,  and  could  wish  they  fell  into  your  Lndship's 
bauds,  as  my  view  will  be  more  honour  than  interest. 
They  will  be  engraved  by  Volpato.  I  have  got  in  my 
posfiasaioa  an  old  copy  of  the  famous  picture  of 
Titian  at  Venice  representing  S'  Peter  Martyr.  If 
your  Lwdship  can  find  a  place  for  such  a  large  work 
in  the  end  of  your  library  you  shall  have  it  for  £100^ 
and  I  beg  to  know  your  determination  soon,  as  I  shall 
not  dispose  of  it  till  I  have  your  Lordship's  answer- 
It  comes  out  of  the  collection  of  Prinee  Ho,  who  died 
lately  in  Spain.   I  have  the  honour  to  be,  && 

Qavor  Haxiltox." 

XXX  lU. 

"  Rome  tha  6*^  August  1777.   Kote  of  tUogs  seat 
to  tha  Earl  of  Shalbume  by  M'.  Gavin  Hamilton. 
Drawing  of  the  Sacrament  of  Raphael     £  «• 

in  the  Vatacan  by  Biccioliai     .      .     SI  10- 
Magdalen  of  Titian  iocludiug  frame 

and  all  charges  to  Leghorn      .      .     SS  0 
Lot  and  hia  two  daughters  by  Sim<»ia  da 

PeBaro,BlldiSTSespaidtoL«gboni, .    105  10 

1«6  0 
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ColooMd  prioti.   Caneci'B  gslloy  hj  IPanini— 

XUIT, 

"Borne  the  26'^  May  1778. 
"  I  snppow  that  by  this  time  your  Lordship  is  io 
fKMsenioa  of  ths  picture  of  Simone  da  Pesaro  and  the 
«tatiie  of  Leda  and  that  they  both  give  sa^Bfaction. 
I  make  no  dcnbt  bat  your  Loidahip  would  bare  bon- 
■oored  me  irith  a  few  Unes  on  this  occasion,  bad  yon 
not  been  §o  much  occupied  in  matters  of  greatw  im- 
iwrtance  and  where  the  safety  of  a  whole  uition  is 
■concerned.  Accept  of  my  best  wishea  fot  yonr  suc- 
cess, and  allow  me  to  intermpt  for  a  moment  the 
noble  occnpation,  by  putting  you  once  more  in  mind 
of  the  fine  arts  and  of  Borne.  I  hare  procured  for 
jon  a  sweet  half  figure  of  an  ApoUo  by  Pant  Veronese 
and  Diana  in  her  baUi  with  her  oymphs  &'  of  the 
«chool  of  Kabens,  but  I  cannot  reeoWe  on  sending  any 
of  them  till  I  am  honoured  with  aneww  to  my  last,  in 
which  I  proposed  to  your  Lordship  a  fine  picture 
of  Tintoretto,  and  sent  a  drawing  of  it  with 
the  meaanre  and  price.  I  hare  ntill  the  Msg- 
-dalen  of  Titian  nnpacked,  waiting  an  occasion  of 
tending  it  with  acme  other  picture,  not  to  multiply 
■charges.  Thn  pictore  is  alrwdy  paid  for  with  some 
«ther  drawings  and  prints  to  the  raliM  of  661.  TLere 
vemained  other  two  hundred  ponods  tar  the  picture 
•of  Lot  and  statue,  and  as  my  finances  are  rather  low 
at  present  and  having  a  demand  upon  me  for  1352.,  I 
tare  been  obliged  to  gire  my  bilhi  on  you  for  that 
-sum  payable  to  the  onler  of  Sig"  Oiacomo  Antonio 
del  Prato,  which  I  hare  made  at  usance,  hoping  it 
will  suit  ycrar  lordship's  (xmTenieiKrf,  and  that  they 
will  be  honoured  with  paymenk  Aa  to  the  ranaining 
«ixty-fiTe  pounds  I  shall  be  in  no  hurry  abont. 
Hoping  sUlI  to  be  honoured  with  the  continuation  of 
yoar  commands,  I  remain,  &c. 

Gatot  HuoLTOir." 


"  Rome  July  the  120'.  Kote  of  antiquities  sent  to 
the  Bight  SoahU  the  Earl  Shelbnme. 

Caisccis  Gallery  coloured,  Zech',  26     ,   51  25 
Sppnlchral  atone  with  4  poitrdtfl         ,  20 
N*  2  Erne  of  two  &eea  .         ,         .  18 
Basso-relievo  of  Proserpine       .         .  60 
Bust  of  Jupiter  .         .         .  .45 
Head  of  a  woman         .         ,  .11 
SmaUAra  .... 
Sleeping  cnpid  .... 
Small  statue  of  a  Roman  aoi/diec 
Fragment  of  a  candelabnuu 

Crowns   20S  2S 

'Which  at  the  present  exchange 

of  61  peals  per  £  makes  50/. 
K.B.  The  prints  of  the  Caraccia  gallery  to  be  sent 
when  finished.   The  charges  of  casing  and  freight  to 
•be  placed  to  Lord  Shelbnme's  accounU" 

XXX  VI. 

"  Some  the  10*^  Xovembw  1770. 
Baetdlecting  that  you  once  did  me  the  honour  to 
•express  a  desire  of  possessing  a  pictnre  of  my  paint- 
ing, I  am  encouraged  at  this  present  time  to  acqnaint 
■you  that  I  have  now  a  work  finished  that  I  flatter 
myself  may  merit  jour  attention,  and  that  you  may 
■esteem  worthy  a  place  in  your  collection.  The  sub- 
jeet  is  the  death  of  Lncretia,  when  Brutus  Lneretins 
and  Valerius  Foblicola  join  in  the  oath  against 
Tarqain.  I  have  already  treated  this  anbject  ft>r  the 
Earl  of  Hopetoun,  and  which  has  gained  me  some 
credit  For  my  own  part  I  prefer  this  hist,  in  parti- 
■cular  the  figure  of  the  husband  CoUatinua,  which  is 
•more  natural  and  more  expressive.  The  point  of 
time  I  have  chose  is  different  from  the  fcnrmer,  as 
Lucretia  is  just  expiring,  while  the  father  supports 
•one  hand  at  the  same  time  that  ha  j(rini  in  the  oath 
against  Tarquio.  Aa  this  picture  ia  now  finished, 
its  credit  established  and  what  I  myself  esteem 
as  one  of  the  best  of  my  ptoduotiona  in  painting,  I 
.have  only  left  to  wish  it  in  your  Lordship's  possession. 
The  figures  are  as  large  as  life  though  so  composed  as 
to  group  in  a  smill  compass.  The  price  of  it  ac- 
'oording  to  what  I  am  naniUly  paid  is  200/.  including 
frame.  Io  caae  that  in  preferenco  to  this  your  Lord- 
■flhip  would  incline  to  a  smaller  picture  and  what 
would  probably  suit  you  to  place  over  a  ehimn^ 
{liece,  I  would  then  take  the  freedom  to  offer  you  an 
upright  picture,  representing  Love  and  Friendship 
■two  figuiM,  nze  of  life  with  a  landsetpa  &*.  Thu 


picture  is  aa\j  deed  eoloniod,  but  so  &r  I  hare  anc- 
ceeded,  as  to  indnee  me  to  [»opose  it  to  yonr  Lord- 
ship, the  more  aa  yon  seemed  pleased  with  your 
fragment  of  the  Pudidtia,  a  subject  similar  to  this. 
The  price  of  this  picture  is  one  hundred  pounda.  In 
ease  that  either  of  the  above  pictures  should  be 
approved  of  I  should  take  it  as  a  favour  that  your 
Lordship  would  giro  ms  kindly  notice  for  my 
regulation.  By  a  latter  that  I  had  lately  from 
^e  Biahop  of  Berry  I  find  he  has  not  aeot 
for  the  Leda,  so  that  I  must  beg  you  wonld  give 
it  house  room  till  the  war  ia  finished,  as  well  as  the 
pictnre  of  Simon  da  Pesaro.  Sig"  Eicciolini  has  just 
finished  a  drawing  of  the  dispute  of  the  Sacrament  ; 
and  as  I  dont  recollect  if  your  Lordship  has  got  this, 
to  complete  your  set  of  the  Vatican  X  have  desired 
him  not  to  dispose  of  it  till  I  hear  from  yon.  At  the 
same  time  if  any  thing  else  occurs  that  I  can  serve 
you  in  here,  I  beg  yon  will  econmand  an  old  eoire- 
spondent  who  wiUi  the  usual  esteem  and  nipeet  has 
toe  honour  to  be, 

Yonr  Lordship, 

Host  oblig'  humble  Serr*, 

Gatik  Huiiltoh. 

p.a 

Aa  I  foresee  the  difficulty  of  procuring  you  a 
better  companion  to  the  Cupid  and.  Psyche  than  the 
Leda,  I  take  the  liberty  to  offer  your  Lordship  the 
Leda  and  pictnre  of  Simon  da  Pesaro  for  the  Sum  of 
]  30/.,  and  would  rather  lose  seventy  pounds  than  be 
at  the  trouble,  expense  and  nsk  of  sending  them  back 
to  Borne.  At  the  same  time  I  promise  that  if  ever  a 
better  than  the  Leda  ofiers  I  shall  always  take  it 
back  fbr  the  sixty  five  pounds,  and  in  this  manner  I 
think  your  Lordship  makea  a  sure  and  advantagaona 
bargain." 
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A&ABIC  AKD  OTHBB  PAPTRI. 

faria:  Aiig.S0,U7l. 
Laat  vintw  a  number  of  verr  remaikiUe 
papyri  were  found  in  the  Fayiim.  They  were  in 
vanoua  states  of  preservation,  some  much  mutil> 
ated  and  worm-eaten,  while  others  were  almost 
intact.  Many  were  in  a  character  not  hitherto 
found  inscribed  on  this  material,  and  which  I 
believe  to  be  Pehlevi ;  others  were  in  cursive 
Greek,  others  in  Coptic,  and  a  few  in  Cufic  and 
Arabic. 

The  bulk  of  the  collection  was  purchased  by  my 
friend  Herr  0.  Travers,  German  Consul  at  Cairo, 
while  I  obtained  the  few  specimens  of  Oafic  and 
Arabic  writing. 

Two  of  the  latter  I  have  mounted  and  placed 
on  view  in  the  ^Haty  of  retroBpectiTe  art 
in  the  Paris  Exhibition.  Tbsj  axe  not  in  the 
same  character,  one  being  in  canfaUT^ormed 
cuiaire  Oufic  with  occasional  diacritical  points, 
while  the  other  is  in  a  much  more  caieleas  style, 
very  difficult  to  decipher.  Still  I  believe  them  to 
be  of  about  the  same  date — namely,  the  beginning 
of  the  second  century  of  the  Muhammedan  era. 

The  former  and  more  important  document  is  a 
letter  addressed  to  a  pMSon  in  authority  in  some 
town  or  village  in  Kf^pt,  but  both  his  name  sind 
that  of  the  writer  have  unfortunately  disappeared. 
It  consists  of  eighteen  lines,  of  which  the  first 
three  are  much  mutilated.  The  sfyle  of  composi- 
tion is  simple. 

The  following  is  a  translation,  so  far  aa  I  have 
been  able  to  decipher  the  document^  beginning  at 
the  fourth  line : — 

" .  .  .  .  £halid,  who  informed  me  that  thon  hsdst 
received  from  the  Emir  (msy  God  confirm  his  vietoiy) 
a  letter  for  the  ^ectment  of  my  cattle  tram  the  house 
.  .  .  .  [in  Matter  T&i:is7]  whereas  our  Qonrnor 
(may  God  be  bonntifltl  to  thee)  placed  ns  in  it  years 
ago;  he  and  my  young  men  quarrelled  about  it  .... 
on  my  young  men  by  taming  them  out  of  the  said 
house,  and  Khalid  (may  God  be  bountiful  to  him) 
informed  me  that  the  owner  of  the  house  bad  shewn 
him  the  letter  of  the  Emir  (may  God  be  bonntifnl  to 
him^  to  you,  and  Khalid  informed  me  of  what  the 
EmJr  (may  God  he  bountinil  to  him)  wrote  in  it. 
If.  therefore,  it  is  as  has  been  represented  to  me, 
judge  tbou  between  them  as  God  may  inspire  the«>, 
and  obtain  justice  for  him,  so  be  it ;  and  write  to  the 
.    .   .   asking  for  another  house  for  him  in  the 
village,  so  ba  it.    May  God  prolong  thy  days  in 
health  and  welMning.   Bead  from  me  to  thyself  the 
salutation  and  grant  thy  protection  to  Khalid  my 
freedman.   I  ask  God  to  grant  to  thee  and  to  ns  a 
prosperons  life  and  a  gracions  future.  Peace  be  upon 
thee  and  the  mercy  of  God." 

£.  T.  BooBBs. 


A  mraaiTB  oxfobd  TEzr-sEiLuira  pibcb  of 

CHAELB8  I. 

London :  Sept  S,  ISTS. 

Many  of  your  readers  will  like  to  hear  of  tt 
numismatic  discovery  of  great  interest  which  £ 
made  a  short  time  since  at  Liven>ooL  Some  time 
ago  the  Corporation  purchased  for  200L  a  cabinet 
oi  coins  from  the  representatives  of  a  deceased 
collector,  and  the  collection  is  kept  locked  up  in  a 
private  room  in  the  public  museum.  On  applyinjr 
to  see  it,  my  request  was  courteously  gran  tea ;  but 
I  was  told  that  one  person  only  had  made  a 
similar  application  since  the  purchase  was  com- 
pleted. I  found  the  collection  arranged  in  drawers 
of  glass,  thus  enabling  both  the  obverse  and  re- 
Terse  of  eadh  coin  to  ba  seoi.  The  series  of 
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English  ulrer  from  WilU&m  the  OoDqneroT  down- 
wiuds  ia  a  toIenU^T  good  oaa,  aiid  compriseB 
woMBj  fine  Bpecimeas;  bat  the  ctOM  ore  arranged 
ratlier  aocoraing  to  nze  than  aeeordioff  to  date,  and 
•re  terrihW  mixed  together.  While  examiniag 
the  ecdlectioa  attention  was  arrested  by  a  coin 
which  I  at  once  imagined  to  he  unpabliahed  and 
uniqae,  and  Boch  I  find  to  be  the  case.  The 
coin  in  qoeitioD  ia  a  ailver  teo-ahilling  piece  of 
<  'harkfl  L,  strack  at  Oxford,  with  a  view  of  that 
dtj  nnder  the  hone,  as  ia  the  case  with  the  cele- 
brated Oxford  crown  by  Rawline.  The  mint- 
mark  is,  ss  nsual,  the  Plumes,  and  the  king  is  re- 
preseoted  on  a  spirited  horse,  facing  towEU^  the 
left,  with  a  view  of  Oxford  beneath.  The  legend 
on  tlie  obverae,  after  the  mint-mark,  reads, 
CAROLVS :  D.  Q :  MAQN  :  BRIT  :  FRAN  :  ET  : 
HIB:REX:  The  word  OXON  in  small  capitals 
appears  under  the  hoises  bellyi  and  there  are 
traces  of  another  letter  below,  wMch,  however, 
does  not  an>ear  to  ha  an  R,  the  mark  of  Baw- 
Una.  The  inscription  round  the  revezse  reads: 
EXVRQAT  :  DEVS  :  DISSIPENTVR  :  INIMICI. 
hdow  an  three  plnmei  JC.,  and,  between  two 
dotted  lineSf  the  inscription 

RELIQ  :  PROT  :  LEO 
ANG  :  LIBER  :  PAR. 
Below  Appear  the  date  and  pla(»  of  mintsge  — 
.1644. 
OXON. 

This  unique  piece  is  of  coarser  work  than  the 
Oxford  crown  of  Rawlins,  of  which  I  found  a  fine 
specimen  in  the  same  collection.  The  Corporation 
of  Lireipool  are  to  be  congratulated  on  having 
acquired  a  coin  whose  value  is  probably  equal  to 
the  sum  paid  for  the  whole  collection ;  and  a  hope 
mav  be  expressed  that  they  will  cause  the  latter 
to  "be  ehronolo^cally  arranged,  and  made  more 
penmUj  aooeasible  to  the  public. 

GbsthIiX  J.  Chebtbb. 


SCIENCE. 

TJtihsophy  of  Beflection.  By  Shad- 
wortb  H.  Hodgson.  Two  volameB. 
(Longmans.) 

EsccPT  for  the  lovers  of  vigorooa  gymnastic, 
the  FAiiogopky  of  Reflection  can  scarcely  be 
<fescribed  as  a  book  for  the  aeaeide.  Its 
author,  indeed,  ezpFeBsly  disclaims  for  it 
«ny  attempt  to  catch  the  vnlgar  ear ;  it  is 
addressed,  he  says,  ad  eZertcm,  asxd  not  to  the 
casual  speculators  who  only  care  to  consort 
with  philosophy  when  philosophy  has  left 
her  own  dim-grey  cells  for  a  tour  in  the 
pleasant  groonds  of  theological  fancy.  Not 
that  Mr.  Hodgson  is  insensible  to  the  at- 
tractions of  religions  problems.  Far  from  it. 
His  concluding  chapter,  "  The  Seen  and  the 
Unseen,"  which  at  least  asserts  for  philo< 
sophj  the  right  to  discuss  the  themes  of 
fntore  life  and  divine  personality,  is  the 
strain  to  which  all  the  preceding  chapters 
are  the  prelude.  That  chapter  supplements 
the  analytic  branch  of  philosophy  —  to 
which  Mr.  Hodgson  restricts  the  term 
Metaphysics — by  a  constmotive  branch, 
which  essays  to  find  if  we  can  know  any- 
thing of  the  unseen  world,  and  if  the 
ficientific  field  exhaust  the  range  possible  for 
human  knowledge.  But,  it  may  be  asked, 
whence  is  constructive  philosophy  to  derive 
the  materials  needed  to  body  forth  the  form 
of  things  unseen  ?  For,  as  one  may  re- 
member, the  Kantian  philosophy  refuses  to 
permit  any  ezteusion  of  the  forms  of  undcr- 
ftanding  into  the  supersensible  region. 
Bat,  according  to  Mr.  Hodgson,  the  prin- 
ciples and  methods  applied  iu  the  analytic 
or  metaphysical  brandi  of  philosophy,  and 


the  materials  which  gave  us  the  notion  of 
existence  in  the  seen  world,  are  not  ex< 
hausted  by  that  employment.  The  unseen 
world  is  but  a  world  of  phenomena,  not  of 
nonmenal  realities,  and  the  philosophic 
analysis  of  the  seen  leads  us  on,  particularly 
by  the  aid  of  the  emotions  and  volitions,  to 
create  anoUier  and  ampler  field  of  existence 
of  which  the  seen  azul  temporal  is  but  a 
portion. 

But,  although  the  unseen  world  is  the 
dominant  interest  in  Mr.  Hodgson's  oon- 
ception,  though  the  visible  world  has  its 
foundations  and  its  ultimate  end  iu  the 
eternal,  and  though  no  philosophy  will  last 
which  neglects  the  background,  the  alpha 
and  omega  of  the  world  as  described  by  the 
sciences,  still  more  than  nine-tenths  of  these 
volumes  are  devoted  to  the  analytic  study  of 
the  more  limited  scientific  range..  It  is  only 
through  the  means  supplied  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  matter  and  form  of  our  peroep- 
tuEd  consciousness,  and  by  the  conceptual 
principle  by  which  it  is  hound  together, 
that  it  becomes  possible  to  attempt  a  syn- 
thesis in  the  world  beyond  our  vision.  The 
present  work,  therefore,  is  partly  a  summary 
and  partly  a  re-adjustment  of  the  author's 
two  previous  works,  Space  and  Time,  and 
The  Theory  of  Practice.  Mr.  Hod^on,  while 
fully  aware  of  the  distrust  and  discredit  in 
which  meiaphysic  is  now,  as  it  has  been 
always,  still  comes  boldly  forward  with 
another  metaphysical  system.  The  prin- 
ciple on  which  it  is  based  is,  he  thinks,  esta- 
bliahed  beyond  the  possibility  of  reversal, 
and  has,  he  believes,  made  him  the  first  to 
draw  a  firm  line  between  science  and  philo- 
sophy, by  making  all  science  what  he  calls 
historical.  When  Mr.  Hodgson,  sanguine  in 
the  ultimate  victory  and  triumph  of  meta- 
physic,  thus  hazards  a  new  fight  with  the 
empirical  "  Scientists,"  he  deserves  at  least 
the  meed  of  praise  that  he  has  not  despaired 
of  his  connt^. 

The  peculiar  feature  of  his  view  of  meta- 
physic  is  neither  to  identify  it  with  ontology 
on  the  one  hand,  nor  with  mere  logic  on  the 
other.  Metaphysic  on  his  showing  is  a  little 
of  both  doctrines  because  it  is  not  exactly 
either.  His  metaphysic  is  ontology,  because 
ib  is  the  study  of  the  nature  of  existence. 
But  it  is  not  ontology,  because,  far  from 
assuming  any  absolute  or  self-supporting 
character  in  existence,  it  holds  that  existence  is 
only  the  objective  aspect  of  what  in  its  sub- 
jective aspect  is  consciousness,  and  that  these 
two  aspects,  though  distinguishable,  are  in 
truth  inseparable.  The  instrumentality  by 
which  this  double  aspect  in  all  things  is  given 
and  sustained  is  Beflection — the  principle  to 
which  Mr.  Hodgson  flatters  himsmf  the  right 
place  and  due  function  has  first  been  fully 
assigned  by  his  system.  The  term  is  em- 
ployed by  its  author  in  a  technical  sense  to 
denote  the  "  moment "  or  agency  by  which 
what  he  calls  our  primary  couscionsness  is 
transmuted  into  what  he  calls  our  direct 
consciousness.  By  oar  primary  conscious- 
ness he  means  the  simple  rudimentary  train 
of  feelings  as  yet  unreferred  to  any  objects 
which  may  cause  them  or  any  subject  which 
may  possess  thorn.  In  our  direct  conscious- 
ness, on  the  other  hand,  what  we  perceive 
and  conceive  are  no  longer  mere  feelings 
and  links  between  feelings,  but  things  exist- 


ing separately  and  then  brought  into  con- 
noxious,  objects  independently  existent  and 
ever  and  anon  combined  by  forces  external 
to  themselves.  Between  these  two  stages, 
between  the  "  blind  life  within  the  brain  " 
and  tiie  full-grown  appi;ehenfiion  of  separate 
things  and  objects  existing  independently  of 
consciousness,  as  its  vehicles  and  its  stimuli, 
there  intervenes  the  energy  of  Beflection. 
In  a  feeling  Reflection  distingaishes  a  two- 
fold aspect :  in  what  was  to  all  appearance 
merely  snbjeotiTe  it  discovers  an  oly'eotive 
character  as  well.  The  feeling  has  cmsed 
to  be  a  mere  feeling :  it  is  also,  and  at  the 
same  time,  a  thing.  Beflection  thus  estab. 
lishes  an  equation  or  equilibrium  between 
existence  and  consciousness  :  neither  is  in 
the  very  least  degree  possible  without  the 
other.  In  the  attitude  of  reflection,  and  in 
philosophy,  which  is  the  unfailing  adherence 
to  the  reflective  attitude,  existence  and  con- 
sciousness travel  at  the  same  rate  and  cover 
the  same  ground.  They  are  no  more  separ- 
able and  no  less  distinguishable  than  are  the 
concave  and  convex  surface  of  a  curve.  It 
is  iu  a  very  different  way  that  existence 
and  consciousness  are  regarded  by  the 
direct  mode  of  perception  and  conception. 
By  this  mode,  on  the  lines  of  which  the 
popular  and  the  scientist  mind  survey 
the  world,  existence  ia  identified  vrith  a 
number  of  existent  things  which  are 
perceived  by  the  organs  of  mind,  and  con- 
sciousness is  turned  into  the  attribute  or 
action  of  a  substrate  or  agent,  termed  the 
mind  or  soul.  In  these  circumstances  there 
uises  for  philosophy  the  question  how  the 
interaction  of  these  two  confronting  sides 
of  the  universe — the  cognitive  faculty  and 
the,  existent  things — is  to  be  conceived  or 
explained.  We  are,  in  short,  met  by  the 
psychological  problem,  so  called,  of  the 
origin  of  knowledge.  Psychology,  how- 
ever, can  do  no  more  than  state  the  con- 
ditions of  this  or  that  particular  portion  of 
knowledge,  giving  its  history  and  ante- 
cedents. Its  supposed  solutions  of  the 
question  in  its  generality  only  repeat  the 
problem  in  a  new  form.  The  only  sulficient 
treatment  of  the  problem  is  to  be  found  in 
metaphysic,  and  that  by  referring  to  the 
original  act  of  reflection  which  in  conscious- 
ness itself  discovered  the  double  root  which 
bourgeoned  forth  into  the  twofold  tree  of 
existence  and  subjectivity. 

Unless  I  have  misapprehended  Mr.  Hodg- 
son's argument,  all  this,  except  perhaps 
some  peculiarities  in  the  terminology,  has 
been  a  fundamental  inheritance  of  philo- 
sophy since  the  days  of  Hegel.  The  fruits 
of  the  reflective  principle  in  the  distinction 
of  inseparables  and  the  abolition  of  the 
thing-in-itself  are  but  a  part  of  the  philo- 
sophic conception  with  which  his  name  is 
associated.  But  Mr.  Hodgson  is  no  Hegelian ; 
nor,  indeed,  for  that  matter,  is  he  willing  to 
identify  himself  with  any  school.  And  if  to 
belong  to  a  school  it  is  necessary  to  exhibit 
an  obsequious  imitation  of  every  footstep  of 
the  master,  then  Mr.  Hodgson's  claim  to 
independence  must  be  admitted.  He  philo- 
sophises for  himself.  And  if  at  times  ho 
seems  disposed  to  exaggerate  the  amount  of 
his  originality  and  to  claim  as  novel  what  is 
only  placed  in  a  new  setting,  still  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  v&lue  too  highly  the  courage 
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vhich  breaks  through  the  trammols  of  phi- 
losophical sectarianiam  and  ventures  with 
self-made  principles  and  methods  and 
thorongh  earnestness  to  work '  out  a  con- 
sistent and  adequate  theory  of  the  world. 
Mr.  Hodgson  is  no  Kant-worshippor.  Some 
of  the  characteristic  doctrines  of  the  critical 
system,  notabi/  the  distinction  between 
sense  odiS.  nnclerstandiDg  and  between  phe- 
nomena and  noumena,  he  holds  to  be  fontal 
errors  ;  and  as  for  Fichte,  and  for  Hegel — 
-whose  whole  secret,  according  to  Mr.  Hudg. 
son,  is  to  have  generalised  Fichte — Ee 
believes  them  to  have  utterly  mistaken  the 
w&y.  But  though  he  does  not  follow  Eoct, 
lie  starts  from  the  questions  and  the  method 
of  asking  them  which  date  &om  the  epoch 
of  the  Konigsberg  philosopher.  Kor  is  he 
quite  without  a  hero  after  all.  In  Salomon 
Maimou  he  has,  thanks  to  Kuno  Fischer, 
found  a  prototype  of  whom  he  need  not  be 
ashamed,  everf  though  Maimon's  words  were 
unheeded  by  a  foolish  world  which  preferred 
the  more  dashing  performances  of  his  better- 
known  contemporaries.  "With  such  *'  re- 
hahilitations  **  historical  science  has  lately 
zuade  US  &miliar ;  and  one  is  glad  to  see 
the  ruiks  of  the  world's  great  men  made 
more  ample. 

The  chief  point  which  Mr.  Hodgson  finds 
amiss  in  Hegelianism  ie  its  perverse  view  of 
the  relation  of  percepts  to  concepts — two 
functions  of  consciousness  between  which, 
according  to  him,  the  diSerence  is  due  to 
attention.    It  is  because  we  attend  to  and 
arrest  the  spontaneous  redintegration  of  our 
natural  perceptual  consciousness  that  we 
produce  concepts.    Taking  one  part  of  the 
train  of  consciousness,  we  (i.e.,  the  atten- 
tion arising  in  consciousness)  bring  this  part 
into  relation  with  others :  we  stop  the  now, 
introduce  a  combination,  and  a  new  and 
complex  result  rises  before  us.    If  we  again 
isolate  the  result,  the  function  of  conscious- 
ness towards  it  is  perception;  but,  so  long 
as  we  conscioasly  hold  it  to  be  a  synthesis, 
the  object  is  a  concept.    According  to  Mr. 
Hodgson,  the  percept  is  primary,  the  concept 
derivative.    And  this,  he  alleges,  is  the 
opposite  of  the  Hegelian  view.    It  might, 
in  reply,  be  said  that  this  way  of  putting 
the  antithesis  is  too  much  aft^r  the  usual 
device  of  choosing  your  own  battlefield,  and 
by  the  use  of  ambiguons  terras  placing  the 
opponent  in  a  suitable  position  to  be  de- 
feated.    But  apart  from  this  he  will  not 
find  it  easy  to  lay  down  a  distinct  line  be- 
tween his  spontaneous  and  his  voluntary 
redintegration ;  and  in  auy  line  he  may 
drair  ho  will  find  it  necessary  to  lay  much 
more  stress  on  the  &ctor  of  volition  than  he 
has  done.   Fven  on  his  own  exposition  of 
the  process  the  chain  of  spontaneous  redin- 
tegration is  only  broken  up  into  portions  by 
means  of  an  act  of  attention,  or  of  a  re- 
action upon  the  flow  of  feeling.    In  that 
case  the  distinction  between  percept  and 
concept  becomes  more  attenuated  than  ever, 
and  the  presence  of  an  implicit  volition 
seems  more  than  ever  a  pre-reqoisite  of  all 
consciousness  which   deserves   the  name ; 
you  simply  attribute  to  perception  what  is 
due  to  conception.    There  is  no  intelligent 
perception  or  percept  without  conception. 
The  two  things  are  simultaneons  and  insepa- 
rable in  the  cognitive  act,  of  which,  in  Mr. 


Hodgson's  language,  they  are  "aspects." 
But  it  is  only  as  concepts  that  philosophy 
can  do  anything  for  them. 

It  is  impossible  in  brief  Kmita  to  follow 
the  whole  argument  by  which  Mr.  Hodgson 
advances  from  these  elementary  discussions 
to  his  main  thesis.    The  pursuit  of  his 
grand  object  does  not  prevent  him  from 
stopping  to  point  out  some  of  the  by-roads 
into  which  his  predecessors  have  fallen,  and 
the  rains  they  have  left  in  token  of  their 
occupation,     Allusion    has  already  been 
made  to  bis  treatment  of  the  Kantian  theory, 
of  the  relations  of  the  phenomenal  to  the 
thing. in- itself.   His  chapter  on  Percept  and 
Concept  leads  to  an  interesting  sketch  of  the 
principal  elements  in  the  scholastic  contro- 
versy between  Bealism  and  Nominalism, 
and  to  some  suggestive  pages  in  which  the 
withered  branches  of  Aristotelian  logic  throw 
out  a  few  fresh  leaves,  and  the  fallacies  in- 
volved in  some  cnrront  objections  to  the 
syllogistic  theory  are  exposed.    It  is  not  in 
this  part  of  the  work  alone  that  readers 
familiar  with  the  customary  nomenclature  of 
the  logic-books  may  find  themselves  inclined 
to  revile  the  author.    The  terms  Extension, 
Intension  and  Comprehension,  for  instance, 
are  invested  with  a  meaning  almost  the  re- 
verse of  what  they  commonly  bear.   It  is 
perhaps  in  the  chiapters  on  Contradiotion, 
and  on  the  Postulates  and  the  Axiom  of  ITni- 
formity,  that  Mr.  Hodgson  is  most  original 
and  brilliant  in  his  analytic  procedure.  His 
view  of  the  nature  of  contraries,  restricting 
the  trne  contraries  to  "  those  which  are 
applicable  to  all  existents  in  their  most  ele- 
mentary shape  and  are  derived  from  the  ex- 
haustive divisibility  of  Time  and  Space," 
certainly  gives  the  term  a  new  precision  ;  but 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  is  not  a  real 
mistake  to  retain  an  old  term  which  has  been 
always  understood  in  one  sense  to  designate  a 
connotation  which  has  been  narrowed  for  a 
special  purpose.    It  is  unwise  to  add  to  the 
number  of  already  existing  logomachieft  in 
philosophy.     Mr.  Hodgson  gives  what  he 
regards  as  a  proof  of  the  axiom  of  the  nni- 
formity  of  nature,  by  connecting  it  with  the 
logical  postulate  or  law  of  identity.  This 
view  of  the  axiom  is  no  doubt  in  the  right 
direction :    but,    as   he   himself  remarks, 
"neither  empirical  thought  nor  the  argn- 
ment  against  what  is  commonly  called  the 
miraculous  will  take  much  by  the  demon- 
stration.   Only  one  proof  more  will  be  added 
of  the  thorough  distinctness,  although  in 
close  interdependence,  of  the  two  domains  of 
science  and  philosophy." 

I  have  left  myself  no  space  to  notice  the 
frequent  criticisms  of  Mr.  Lewes  (some  of 
them  somewhat  hypercritical),  nor  the  toler- 
ably detailed  examination  of  a  (^naint  sur- 
vival of  scholastic  philosophy  (which  after  all 
is  still  Hbe  philosopnio  pabulum  of  multitudes 
in  all  the  Churches)  in  Elentgen's  Phihsopkie 
der  Vorzeit.  The  work  is  fortunately  sup- 
plied with  a  copious  index,  in  the  close  of 
which  the  philosopher  or  his  printer  has 
descended  to  what  looks  very  like  a  joke — 
not  unrequired  after  seven  hundred  pages  of 
serious  speculation.  The  last  words  of  the 
index  are  "  Zounds !  paseim."  Is  this  an 
anticipation  of  the  exclamation  and  pencil- 
marks  of  the  captions  critic  ? 

W.  Wallace. 


A  Manual  of  the  Oarbon  Proeets  of  Permanent 
Phoiographg.  By  Dr.  Paul  E.  Liesegang. 
Translated  by  B.  B.  Marston.  (Sampson 

Low.) 

Thbbe  is  shown  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  in 
the  court  devoted  to  photography,  one  of  fbe 
first  specimens  of  "light-printing"  secured 
by  Nic^phore  Ni^pce  in  1824,    It  is  but 
a  sorry  picture  to  look  at,  a  reproduction  of 
an  engraving  by  Albrecht  Diirer,  and  was 
secured  by  what  is  termed  the  Bitamen 
of  Judaea  procees.    A  surface  of  bitamen  is 
partially  impressed  by  light  and  than  washed 
with  oil  of  hivender ;  the  oil  of  lavender  doss 
not  act  upon  the  bitamen  thai  has  been  im- 
pressed by  light,  bnt  washes  away  all  the 
rest,  and  the  result  is  an  image  formed  of 
insoluble  bitumen.    Nic6phore  Ni6pce'8  pro- 
cess produced,  therefore,  photographs  vrbicb 
may  be   considered  permanent,  a  virtue 
certainly  not  possessed  by  most  of  the 
photographs  of  the  present  day.  Instead 
of  progressing  in  the  art,  we  have  lately,  it 
would  seem,  been  going  backwards.  After 
Niepce's  permanent  cluihia  came  Daguerre's 
pictures  upon  silver,  which,  if  they  become 
from  time  to  time  weak  and  faded,  are  to  be 
restored  with  care  and  skill.   The  ordinaxr 
photograph  of  to-day,  on  the  other  hand, 
beautiful  as  it  may  appear  in  the  first 
blnsh  of  its  production,  is  as  fragile  as  a 
flower.  First  of  all,  its  rich  pnrple  or  choco- 
late tone  changes  to  an  unpleasant  brown, 
and  then  the  high  lights  of  the  picture  which 
were  spotless  and  white  become  of  a  sickly 
yellow.    And  recent  prints  are  more  prone 
to  change  even  than  those  produced  twenty 
years  ago.    The  albnmenised  surface  npon 
which  ordinary  photographs  arc  printed  is 
more  unstable  m  its  character  than  it  dsed 
to  be.    The  glazing  and  tinting,  by  whatso- 
ever process  these  are  secured,  afl*eet  to  a 
serious  extent  the  durability  of  silver  prints 
npon  paper,  and  permanence  is  sscrtfioed 
for  more  fleeting  qualities.    The  violet  or 
rose-tinted  portraits  of  to-day  may  be  more 
taking  to  the  eye,  bnt  the  -  old  sagar-brovm 
prints  are  endowed  with  &r  more  perma- 
nence. 

However  well  printed  a  silver  photograph 
may  be,  the  mere  fact  that  it  is  made  up  of 
minute  particles  of  that  metal  must  always 
militate  against  its  durability  in  the  vitiated 
atmosphere  in  which  we  live.  One  can  never 
look  upon  an  impression  of  this  kind  with 
such  faith  as  a  picture  in  printer's  ink,  or 
one  secured  with  pigments  of  good  qaalify. 
Granted  that  a  silver  print  may  be  perma- 
nent, as  some  maintain,  it  is  plain  that  the 
great  majority  of  them  are   not.  "For 
this  reason  it  behoves  ns  to  have  re- 
coarse  to  a  more   tmstworthy  process. 
We  can  prodnce  permanent  photographs 
either  by  mechanical  printing  in  a  press,  or 
by  using  pigments  imbedded  in  matter  which 
is  acted  upon  by  light.  Photo-mechanical 
printing  does  not  pay  unless  a  large  number 
of  copies  are  to  be  produced ;  and  for  this 
reason   is  unsuitable  for  everyday  work  ; 
pigment  printing,  or  carbon  printing,  as  it 
IS  usually  termed,  is  ther^ore  the  process 
to  which  photographers  have  of  late  tamed 
their  attention. 

Pigment  printing  is   easily  explained. 
Gelatine,  or  any  other  colto^  matter,  if 
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mixed  with,  bichromate  of  potash  or  bi- 
chromate of  ammonia,  becomes  sensitiTe 
to  Ught.  That  is,  if  a  film  of  thie  bichro- 
mated  gelatine  is  spread  apon  paper  and 
exposed  to  the  aatf  all  the  -vrashinff  in  the 
world  with  hot  or  eold  water  will  fail  to 
dissolve  it.  If  a  black,  or  red,  or  purple 
pigment  has  been  mixed  with  the  gelatine 
thie  colonring  matter  becomes  firmly  im- 
bedded in  the  insolable  gelatine,  and  a 
coloured  surface  is  the  result,  ^ere  a  fern 
leaf  or  any  other  shield  placed  npon  the 
sheet  during  its  exposure  to  sun-light,  and 
tlie  surface  afterwards  washed,  there  wonid 
result  a  pigment  image  of  the  fern;  the 
sunned  gelatine  would  have  become  in- 
soluble and  refuse  to  wash  away,  while  the 
sor&oe  that  has  been  masked  would  readily 
dissolve.  A  photographic  negative  which  is 
transparent  in  soma  parts  and  opaque  in 
others,  employed  like  the  fern,  yields  an 
impreasioii  in  the  same  way,  and  if  Indian 
ink  or  some  other  stable  pigment  is  dissolved 
in  the  gelatine  we  may  rely  npon  securing  a 
picture  that  is  permanent  to  all  intents  and 
purposes. 

unfortunately  there  are  many  practical 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  prodncing  carbon 
prints  equal  in  appearance  to  the  pleasant 
but    delosire    silver    photograph.  The 
chemical  properties  of  gelatine  are  as  yet  bat 
imperfectly  known,  and  the  action  of  heat 
and  moistore  upon  this  sensitive  sabstance 
is  a  aabject  npon  which  we  are  not  loss 
ignorant.    Several  handbooks  and  mannals 
UTB  appeared  to    Sfni^e  photographers 
thiongli  the  many  difl&alties  which  thus  be- 
set the  path  of  carbon  printing,  and  Dr. 
Liesegang's  KoJUedruoh^  which  Mx.  Marston 
has  ttaiudaied,  is  one  of  the  moat  trust- 
worthy and  practical  of  them.    Among  Ger- 
man photographers  Br.  Liesegang's  work 
has  for  some  time  past  been  regarded  with 
&voDr,  having  now  passed  into  a  sixth  edi- 
tion, and  it  is  this  circumstance,  no  doubt, 
which  has  resulted  in  its  translation  into 
Eoglish. 

The  work  is  intended  principally  for  the 
practical  worker,  but  contains  nevertheless  an 
historical  Bketch  of  the  birth  and  progress 
of  gelatino-pigment  printing.  The  trans- 
lator has  done  his  work  clearly  and  well, 
and  although  photographers  may  smile  now 
and  then  over  a  qoaintness  of  expression, 
th^  can  never  fail  to  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  the  author. 

H.  Badeh  Fbitchabd. 


Zur  LarU-  und  Flexionslehre  de»  Alifranzo- 
tfinchenf  haupUdehlieh  aua pil-ardigcheti  Ur- 
hnuden  von  Vermandois.  Von  Dr.  Fritz 
Nenmann.    (Heilbroun:  Henninger.) 

A  GCEAT  part  of  this  treatise  consists  of  an 
examination,  mainly  phonebic,  of  some  Picard 
charters  of  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth 
ccntnry  (pablished  by  Le  Pronx  in  1874) ; 
but  the  author  has  frequently  extended  his 
investigations  to  other  Picard  documents, 
and  has  also  essayed  new  explanations  of 
Home  important  questions  of  general  Old 
French  and  Bonoanic  sound-history.  So  far 
as  his  primary  object  is  oonoerned,  Dr. 
Xeuniann's  treatment  is  generally  aa  sound 
SB  his  materials  are  dialectically  trustworthy, 
so  that  hia  results  are  a  ralaable  addition  to 


onr  knowledge  of  Northern  and  Eastern 
French.  There  are,  however,  a  few  obvious 
slips  (as  making  the  middle  e  of  reg[uerre 
come  from  %  instead  of  from  as),  and 
hia  explanations — ^for  instanoe,  that  of  the 
nm  in  fenme  as  due  to  dissimilation  from 
femme — are  sometimes  superficial  as  well  as 
erroneous.  He  has  utilised  with  good  effect 
the  Dutch  and  Middle  High  Qerman  forms 
of  French  words,  such  rhymes  as  Gottfrid's 
of  moraliteit  on  unmiiezekeit  showing  at  once 
that  the  Eastern  French  ei  for  ordinary  4 
was  reaUy  a  diphthong,  and  that  the  Eastern 
final  t  really  meant  though  in  this  and 
similar  cases  {tnoraUte)  the  sound  had  dis- 
appeared in  ordinary  French.-  But  the  dis- 
cussions of  more  general  phonological  ques- 
tions are,  thongh  often  suggestive,  the 
reverse  of  convincing;  exhibiting,  with 
muiy  good  qualities,  much  of  that  rashness 
of  theory  and  neglect  of  known  &ots  which 
are  ike  weak  side  of  German  philology, 
since,  ceasing  to  be  content  with  the  work 
of  its  foonders,  it  began  to  display  its 
present  brilliant  and  fruitful  originality. 
There  is  a  strong  tendency  to  set  up  phonetic 
laws  on  a  very  insufficient  basis,  and  conse- 
quently to  attempt  to  force  on  phenomena 
an  a  priori  explanation,  instead  of  impar- 
tially examining  the  evidence,  or  even 
attending  to  what  has  already  been  pointed 
ont  by  others.  Thns  Dr.  Nenmann  wonders 
that  v.  Thomsen  did  not  see  that  the  i  ele- 
ment of  the  diphthong  in  conaeil  (ei?  =  ei  + 
palatal  I)  is  derived  fi:om  the  following 
palatal  2,  whereas  the  ei  is,  in  fact,  simply 
the  regular,  derivative  of  every  accented  t 
not  in  position — which,  as  shown  by  Thom- 
sen himself  (Bomama,  1876,  p.  67),  is  not 
constituted  by  palatal  consonants  in  French  ; 
compare  vieil,  fueUle,  which  would  have 
been  vil,  fuille  had  an  i  been  developed,  and 
cmiseillier  with  e  (not  ei)  +  pal.  I,  t  being 
unaccented.  Again,  in  such  Early  Old 
French  words  as  olie  (now  /iuiZs),  li  can- 
not have  represented  the  usual  pala- 
tal Z ;  if  this  sound  had  existed  in  the 
word,  it  would  have  been  written  oille, 
like /oiMe,  which,  as  just  hinted,  had  o  (now 
ue),  not  oi.  Dr.  Neumann's  oversight  is 
due  to  his  hasty  application  of  the  plausible, 
but  false,  theory  of  Sievers,  that  a  vowel  can 
affect  another  vowel  separated  from  it  by  a 
consonant,  only  by  first  affecting  the  conso- 
nant ;  a  similar  adoption  of  Lmkien's  prin- 
ciple, that  the  same  sound  under  the  same 
conditions  can  have  bat  one  development — 
which,  thongh  true  if  "  conditions  "  is  taken 
in  its  widest  sense,  is  false  when  the  word 
implies,  as  here,  only  those  conditions 
cognisable  by  philology — misleads  him  to 
the  conclusion-  that  mal,  and  some  other 
thoroughly  popular  French  words,  are  bor- 
rowings from  Latin,  not  inheritances.  For 
the  treatment  of  Latin  e  and  t  between 
vowels,  when  assibilated  in  French,  Dr. 
Neumann  formnlates  the  following  law 
(saggested  separately  by  Havet  and  by 
Darmesteter  in  the  S^mania  for  1874, 

Ep.  330,  387),  by  which  he  believes 
e  has  BQlved  the  problem :  Latin  mlatal  c 
(cij  ee)  and  ti  change  in  French  oetween 
vowels  to  the  sonant  spirant  «  (Engl,  z), 
when  they  stand  before  the  accent,  but  to 
a  voiceless  spirant  (^  ««)  when  they  end  an 
accented  syllsble.    Unfortunately  he  has 


overlooked  a  large  and  important  class  of 
words,  those  in  which  Latin  c  after  an 
accented  vowel  is  followed  by  e  without 
anotiwF  vowd,  as  pais  (piieein)fVoiz  (vOcem), 
whose  sibilant  owes  its  voicelessness  only  to 
its  lukving  become  final ;  the  oversight  is  the 
more  inexplicable  as  Thomsen  has  not  only 
pointed  out  (^MSm.  Soc.  Ling.  Paris,  1876, 
p.  117)  that  the  consonant  was  fonnerly 
voiced,   bat    indicated  the   reason  (Ital. 
pace  with  single  c,  while  faceia — Fr.  face — 
has  double).  The  diphthongs  in  such  words 
aa  pais,  taisent  (tacmty^  fraise  (/rdgeam), 
with  their  absence  in  irae  (^brdohiitm),  face 
(faciam),  and  the  fact  that  the  former  words 
have  the  same  dental  sibilant  in  all  Old 
French  dialects,  while   the  latter  are  in 
Northern  French   hrach  (or  6rac),  fache^ 
with  a  semi-palatal,  show  clearly  that  only 
the  sonant  assibilated  palatal  split  into  % 
with  a  dental  consonant;  contrary  to  Dr. 
Neumann's  assertion,  an  i  does  not  develop 
in  Early  Old  French  before  a  palatal  con- 
sonant if  this  remains  palatal.    Thns  almost 
all,  if  not  all,  those  French  words  where 
Latin  d  ce  after  an  accented  vowel  are  not 
followed  by  another  vowel,  are  directly  op- 
posed to  Dr.  Neumann's  theory ;  and  the 
exceptions  (even  admitting  his  and  others* 
explanation  of  all  the  many  contradictory 
verbal    forms  as  due  to    analogy)  are 
so  much  more  numerous  than  he  thinks 
— in  the  one  direction  with  ei  ee  before  a 
vowel    (siupe^ou     ausylciOnem,    &<s.,  are 
real    exceptions)  ;    in    the    other  with 
ti  iBf  both  in  French,  as  palais  (poloiiuin), 
vimvaie  (mdU  levativm^  fern.  nMuoawe),  pris 
(jprefium),  and  in  Italian  (whiofa,  as  pointed 
oat  in  18i'>6  by  Oiez  in  hia  Qrammaiih,  vol.  i., 
p.  171,  has  pdlagio,  pregio,  ieo.) — ^that,  even 
if  restricted  to  these  latter  classes,  it  is  (kr 
from  being  a  general  law.    Still,  unsuccess- 
ful aa  we  think  the  author  has  been  in  the 
more  ambitious  part  of  his  work,  we  fully 
agree  that  he  has  rendered  a  service  to 
Romanic    phonology    by    publishing  his 
opinions,  which  will  at  least  excite  further 
study ;  and  as  his  treatise  is  also  a  welcome 
and  substantial  contribntion  to  Old  French 
dialectology,  it  will  doubtless  receive,  as  it 
deserves,  careful  consideration  from  investi- 
gators. Henbt  Nicol. 


UlITOa  SCIENTIFIC  LITBRATTTBE. 
Die  Hnetiache  Theorie  der  Oate.  In  elementnrer 
Darstellung,  mtt  matJiematischen  Zuedtzen.  Von 
Oscar  Eiuil  Meyer,  Professor  der  Physik  an  der 
UniversiUit  Breslau.  (Breslau.)  In  our  own 
language  there  is  absolutely  no  elementary  expo- 
sition of  the  principles  of  the  kinetic  theory  of 
gasea  within  the  reach  of  students,  although  the 
want  of  a  work  of  this  kind  has  been  Beriously 
felt.  Mr.  Watson's  book,  which  appeared  in 
1676,  is  only  a  collection  of  the  scattered  papers 
of  Maxwell,  Boltzmsnn,  &c.,  and  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  but  mathematicians.  By  those  to 
whom  the  purely  mathematical  treatment  of  the 
theory  may  present  insurmountable  difficulties. 
Prof.  O.  E.  Meyer's  book  will  he  hailed  as  a  real 
boon.  The  kinetic  theory  has  made  enormous 
strides  in  the  last  few  years,  and  is  daily  gaining 
adherents.  Nevertheless,  As  a  rule,  scientilic  men 
hare  not  more  than  a  superficial  acquaintance 
with  it  The  investigations  of  its  chief  promoters 
— for  instance.  Maxwell  and  Olausius — are  only 
within  the  reach  of  mathematicians,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  in  a  still  higher  degree  of  the  works 
of  Boltzmann,  Stefiui|  Loschnudt,  and  Van  der 
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WaalB.  The  reason  of  the  remarkable  fact  that  so 
importaot  a  theory  is  only  superficially  known 
to  the  majority  of  scIenUflc  mea  is  due  partly  to 
the  novel  character  of  its  fundamental  principlee, 
but  chiefly  to  the  mathematical  form  of  the  pub- 
lished toeatisea  on  the  subject.  Prof.  Meyer  in 
this  work  makes  the  attempt  to  put  the  kisetic 
theory  within  the  reach  of  a  larger  circle  of  sden- 
tiflc  men,  to  whom  the  higher  mathematics  may 
not  be  iamiliar.  lie  has  succeeded  in  producing 
a  volume  of  remarkable  simplicity  aud  complete 
neea,  in  which  are  collected  together  the  chief 
observations  hv  which  the  admissibility  of  the 
theory  is  establishedj  the  author's  aim  having 
been  to  base  it  upon  its  agreement  with  the  re- 
sults of  the  most  widdy  different  observatioDs. 
For  the  benefit  of  mathematicians  the  snpplemen- 
tary  chapters  at  the  end  of  the  book  contain 
mathematical  developments  connected  with  the 
varioos  parts  of  the  subject — internal  iriction  of 
gases,  conduction  of  heat,  £c.  In  the  first  part, 
which  treats  of  molecular  motion  and  its  energy, 
we  have  an  account  of  the  elementarr  principles 
of  the  theory,  and  its  explanation  of  tite  relations 
of  volume,  temperature,  and  pressure  of  a  gas, 
Avogadro's  law,  &c.  The  third  chapter  is  de- 
voted to  Maxwell's  law,  which  is  discussed  aud 
explained  at  great  length.  According  to  this 
theory,  we  are  to  look  upon  the  observed  phe- 
nomena, not,  as  we  have  been  accustomed  to  do, 
as  direct  necessary  consequences  of  unchangeable 
laws,  but  as  the  outcome  of  a  great  number  of 
elementary  events  which  are  aabject  to  no  law 
but  that  of  chance.  The  true  law  of  nature  is, 
under  this  aspect,  onlr  the  most  probaUe  among 
many  possible  ones  wnich  it  infinitely  surpasses  in 
probability.  The  diiScuIties  connected  wit^  the 
ifttio  of  the  two  spedfic  heats  of  a  gas  are  dealt 
with  in  chapter  v.  The  second  part  fpvea  an 
account  of  the  phenomena  connected  with  the 
lei^^  of  iree  path  of  a  molecule,  friction  and 
diffusion  of  gases,  and  thermal  conductivity.  In 
the  concluding  part  the  direct  properties  of  mole- 
cules are  considered,  their  dimensions,  number, 
structure,  &c.  Here  space  is  found  for  a  short 
account  of  Sir  W.  Thomson's  vortex  theory, 
which  the  author  regards  as  likely  to  be  produc- 
tive of  further  developments  of  the  kinetic  theory 
in  the  future.  We  hope  soon  to  see  an  English 
translation  of  this  admirable  treatise. 

Agronomy.  By  Robert  S.  Ball,  LL.D.,  F.R.S., 
Boyal  Astronomer  of  Ireland.  Thermodj/namict, 
By  Richard  Wormell,  D.Sc,  M.A.  (Longmans.) 
Tneee  two  little  volumes  inaugurate  a  new  series 
of  science  manuals  under  the  editorship  of  Prof. 
G.  0.  Foster,  F.R.S.,  and  P.  Magnus,  B.Sc., 
which  will  comprise  texb-books  on  MathematicSf 
Physics,  Chemistry,  Botany,  Zoology,  &&  If  we 
may  jndge  by  the  two  volumes  we  nave  read,  the 
series  ought  to  be  a  decided  sncceeB.  The  price  is 
low,  the  subjects  are  well  chosen,  and  the  writers 
are  (as  a  rule)  well  known  as  authorities  in  their 
Tespeetive  snbjecta  and  as  teachers  of  experience. 
It  IS  intended  HuX  the  works  comprised  in  the 
series  shall  be  composed  with  special  reference  to 
their  use  in  school  teaching ;  but  at  the  same  time 
^e  information  contained  in  them  is  designed  to 
be  of  such  a  character  as  to  render  them  suitable 
for  more  advanced  students.  Dr,  Ball's  volume  is 
everything  that  could  be  desired  in  an  elementarv 
work  on  a  subject  which,  though  difficult,  is  full 
of  interest  for  boys  and  girls.  The  language  is 
dear  and  simple,  and  ul  unnecessary  details 
respecting  instruments  (such  as,  for  example, 
the  transit  instrument  and  the  equatraial  telescope) 
or  methods  of  obseHrvation  (e.  jr.,  Trsnait  of  Venus 
for  determining  solar  parallax)  are  studiously 
avoided.  The  author  h^  given  a  lucid  and  trust- 
worthy account  of  his  subject  without  at  any 
moment  ceasing  to  be  interesting.  No  mathe- 
matics are  introduced,  and  the  book  is  in  every 
way  adapted  for  use  in  the  upper  classes  of  schools. 
The  amount  of  time  and  attention  devoted  to 
BcientiQc  studies  in  most  schools  must  be  liu^y 
increased  befiare  thermodynamics  can  ba  ragardea 


as  a  siutable  aubjoct  for  school  teaduog.  In  iha 
meantime  Br.  WormeU's  contribution  to  this  series 
will  find  a  sphere  of  usefuhieBB  in  the  hands  of 
more  advanced  students.  The  subject  of  which  it 
treats  is  not  a  very  simple  one,  and  we  are  grate- 
ful for  any  well-directed  attempt  to  expound  its 
principles  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  them  intelli- 
gible to  a  larger  circle  of  readers.  Br.  Wormell 
has  performed  his  task  in  a  satisfactory  manner ;  his 
little  bookwilldoubtiesB  be  the  means  of  showing  the 
way  to  many  a  student  to  whom  other  works  with 
the  same  title  might  prove  a  serious  obstacle. 
Prof.  Foster's  name  in  connexion  with  this  series 
is  a  guarantee  that  the  functions  of  the  editors 
will  be  discharged  conscientiously  and  efficiently. 

An  Elemmtary  Treatite  on  Seat  in  Relation  to 
the  Steam-Engine.  By  G«orge  Shann,  M.A.,  late 
Scholar  of  Trinity  Oollt^,  Oambridge.  (Mac- 
millan.)  Mr.  Shann  has  compiled  an  elementary 
book  on  the  theory  of  heat  aud  the  steam-engine, 
intended  for  students  to  whom  the  works  of 
Ranhine  and  Zeuner  may  be  unintelligible  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  the  mathematjeal 
reasoning  involved.  It  is  based  almost  exdurivdv 
upon  the  works  of  Rankine,  Zenner,  and  Clerk 
Maxirall.  The  use  of  the  calculus  is  avoided, 
and  as  a  consequence  the  proof  of  a  simple  pro- 
portion (e.ff.f  the  axeA  of  an  hyperbola)  wnich  by 
the  calculus  could  be  effected  in  a  few  lines, 
occupies  several  pages  of  cumbersome  reasoning. 
Following  Rankine,  Mr.  Shann  has  adopted  the 
dynamical  unit — the  foot-pound — for  the  measure- 
ment of  a  quantity  of  heat,  instead  of  the  thermal 
unit  employed  by  most  writers.  The  wisdom  of 
this  choice  is  most  doubtful,  since  experience  has 
shown  the  thermal  unit  to  be  more  convenient, 
and  not  even  the  authority  of  Rankine  has  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  the  substitution  of  the  foot- 

Sonnd  £»  it.  In  the  early  chapters  we  have  a 
escription  of  the  graphical  method  of  representing 
the  effects  of  heat,  and  the  ^eral  properties  of 
adiabatio  and  isothermal  lines.  The  thermo- 
dynamic function  is  defined  to  be  that  property 
of  a  substance  which  remains  constant  throughout 
the  changes  represented  by  an  adiabatic  line.  The 
geometrical  proo&of  the  inter-relations  of  thermo- 
dynamic function,  temperature,  &c.,  are  those 

Sven  by  Prof.  Maxwell  in  his  incomparable  Uttie 
lok  on  the  Theory  of  Heat.  After  two  chapters 
on  perfect  and  permanent  aiasea  we  come  to  that 
part  of  the  work  which  relates  to  steam  and  the 
steam-engine,  and  properties  of  heat-engines 
generally.  In  studying  conciseness  of  expression 
the  author  is  occasionally  obscure.  For  example, 
the  total  heat  of  gasification  is  defined  to  be  the 
whole  heat  necessary  to  raise  one  pound  of  water 
from  the  liquid  state  at  the  temperature  of  melting 
ice  to  the  perfectly  gaseous  state  at  any  ^ren 
temperature,  the  pressure  remaining  constant 
throughout  the  operation.  Again,  the  heat  neces- 
sary to  raise  one  pound  of  water  to  the  state  of 
saturated  vapour  under  the  same  conditions  is 
called  the  total  heat  of  evaporation.  From  these 
definitions,  it  will  be  admitted,  the  distinction 
between  the  total  heat  of  gasification  and  the 
total  heat  of  evaporation  is  by  no  means  clear, 
On  the  whole,  Mr.  Shann's  book  is  likely  to  be 
useful  to  a  certain  class  of  students,  though  we 
think  it  might  have  been  made  much  more  at- 
tractive. 

The  Elements  of  Dyruimicn  (Mechanic$).  With 
numerous  Examples  and  Examination  Qaestione. 
By  James  Blaikie,  M.4-t  Fellow  of  Gonville  and 
Caius  College,  Cambridge.  (Edinburgh :  James 
Thin.)  We  can  recommend  this  uttie  book 
as  one  of  the  moat  satisfactory  text-books  on 
elementary  mechanics  that  we  know.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  is  as  simple  and  elementarv 
as  its  nature  admitted,  tiie  book  being  intended 
for  banners  who  have  learnt  tmlr  a  littie  algebra 
and  Eudid.  At  the  same  time,  t£e  nomenclature, 
defi.oition8,  and  general  arrangement  are  in  har- 
mony with  advanced  modern  works  on  the  subject. 
The  first  chapter  is  prdiminary ;  the  second  treats 
of  Kinematica  (i.e.,  of  Motion  without  reference 


to  Force)^  the  tiiird  of  Kinetics  (t.e.,  of  the  action 
of  Force  in  producing  or  changing  Motion) ;  the 
foorth  of  StaticB  (or  of  tJie  action  of  Force  in  main- 
tuning  Rest  or  preventing  change  of  Motion>. 
The  filth  and  sixth  chapters  are  on  Machines  and 
on  Hydrostatics  respectively.  The  book  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  examples  and  examination  ques* 
tions  which  are  found  on  every  third  or  fonrth 
page.  There  are,  besides,  collections  of  general 
questions  on  the  various  parts  of  the  subject,  and 
finally,  examination  papers  of  the  UniTeruties  of 
Cambridge,  Oxford,  Edinburgh,  &c. 

The  Potarisation  of  Light.  A  Lecture  delireml 
in  the  City  Hall,  Glasgow,  by  Wm.  Spottiawoodc, 
Esq.,  M.A.,  F.aS.,  LUD.  (Oolfins.)  Thi. 
lecture  was  one  of  the  series  f^vea  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Glasgow  Science  Lectures  ABi>od- 
ation.  It  ^ves  a  very  interesting,  though 
necessarily  Wief,  account  of  some  of  the  chief 
phenomena  of  polarisation.  The  author's  plan 
was  to  show  first  the  genernl  action  of  cr^t&l^ 
upon  light,  and  then  ixj  theoreticsl  considera- 
tions to  prove  independently  that  such  action 
will  g^ve  rise  to  colour  according  to  definite 
laws ;  afterwards,  by  successive  experimenta  wiilk 
crystals,  to  show  that  the  results  expected 
actually  occur.  By  using  a  spectroscope  in  coo- 
junction  with  the  polanscope  Mr.  Spottiswoode' 
showed  that  the  spectrum  offered  a  visible  ca- 
planation  of  the  many  complicated  effects  of 
colour  and  of  form  furnished  by  the  experiments. 

The  Telephone  and  Hov}  to  Make  it.    By  Prof. 
A-  E.  Dolbear.   This  is  a  useful  little  volume, 
giving  a  concise  and  fairly  clear  account  of  th(> 
various  phenomena  involved  in  the  action  of  the 
telephone.    Prof.  Bolbear  claims  the  speaking- 
telephone  as  an  invention  of  his  own,  and  tells  us 
in  his  Preface  that  he  has  taken  steps  to  secure- 
letters  patent  according  to  the  laws  of^the  United 
States.    He  appears  to  have  been  working  at  the 
subject  about  the  same  time  as  Prof.  Bell,  and  Xty 
hare  independently  hit  upon  the  same  means  an 
the  latter  did  to  vary  the  streuf^h  and  direction  of 
a  current  traversing  a  circuit  without  breaking  it. 
His  speaking  telephone,  as  described  at  the  end  of 
the  book,  is  almost  identical  with  one  of  the  earlier 
forma  employed  by  Prof.  .Bell.   The  description  of 
some  of  the  phenomena  of  sound,  electridCr,  and 
magnetism,  which  are  involved  in  the  action  of 
the  telephone,  is  decidedly  in  many  points  good. 
Facts  are  mentioned  not  to  be  found  in  the 
ordinary  text-books,  and  some  results  of  recent  re- 
searches are  given,  though-these  do  not  always 
appear  to  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  action  of 
the  telephone.   That  the  language  is  occasionally 
unscientific  the  following  passage  (p.  50)  will 
testify: — "The  effects  due  to  the  action  of  a 
magnet  are  resultants  of  two  forces,  one  of  th^oi 
being  common  motion  of  a  mass  of  matter,  and  thtr 
other  the  energy  of  the  magnet" 


8CIBKCE  NOTES, 


SlOLOeT. 

The  Geology  of  Cypttu. — While  public  attention 
is  still  focussed  upon  our  new  protectorate,  it  may 
be  well  to  remember  that  the  geology  of  Cyproa  was 
worked  out  in  conuderable  detail  a  few  years  aco 
by  the  eminent  French  geologist  M.  C?audry.  Itis 
monograph,  entitied  "  G^logie  de  I'lslede  Ohrpre,** 
may  be  found  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the 
Mimoirea  de  la  Sociiti   Giologique  de  fVanee. 
where  it  occupies  upwards  of  16U  quarto  pages,  and 
is  accompanied  b^  an  excellent  map.   To  under- 
stand the  gedcwical  historr  of  Cypnis  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  island  eondsts,  roug'hly 
speakbg,  of  a  broad  central  phun,  strstehing-  ttom 
east  to  west,  and  bounded  on  the  north  and  on  the- 
south  by  monntun-chaina  wMch  run  more  or  lea? 
parallel  to  each  other.   The  oldest  strata  yet  de- 
tected in  Cyiurus  occur  in  the  nortiiern  raora  of 
mountains,  and  consist  of  compact  unfossiliieroua 
limestones,  nmihir  to  the  hii^nrite-limestoiHv 
which  is  so  hugdy  devdoped  in  the  south  of 
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Europe,   uid  is  found  also  in  Asia  and  ia 
Africa.     Hence  the   Cjprian   Umestonea  are 
suppoaed  to  be  of  Oretaceous  age.   Tbej  form  the 
axis  of  the  moantaina  of  Kerioia,  and  run  parallel 
to  the  oorthern  coast  from  oear  Cormachiti  to 
Comi.   On  the  flanks  of  these  calcareous  hills  are 
CertaiD  strata  which  resemble  the  Italian  macigno, 
of  Eocene  a^,  but  they  eoatain  no  fossils  save  a 
few  impreanons  of  carbonised  plants.   Patches  of 
these  l.oeene  strata  also  occur  on  the  sides  of  the 
southern  range  of  moantaiDS.    The  macif^o  ia 
succeeded  hj  vhite  marls  which  may  be  com- 
pared, both  petrologieally  and  palaeontolo^cally, 
with  the  great  sariee  of  marine  Miocene  nuris  of 
^nor.  Then  marls  are  spread  out  in  the 
coaxal  pb^  of  ^Ksoaia,  and  cover  perhaps  one- 
ludf  of  Gypnu.  Th«y  eoDtun  la^  beds  of  ex- 
cellent irypaum,  which  have  been  known  and 
Talaed  from  the  days  of  Theophrastus,  and  are 
said  to  be  atiU  worked.   It  is  believed  that  at  the 
close  of  the  Miocene  period  the  marine  strata  of 
which  Cyprus  is  composed  were  elevated  from  the 
sea,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  the  island  was 
thus  raised  above  the  waves.   This  elevation  gave 
direction  to  the  two  parallel  series  of  mountains, 
and  was  accompanied  by  the  outburst  of  vast 
masaes  of  eruptive  rocks  which  are  now  ex- 
posed, in  a  more  or  less  altered  condition, 
m  the  great  chain  of  the  Olympian  mountains  and 
itsnumeiDDS  ofishoota.   By  these  outbursts  the 
Cretaceooaand  Tertiary  strata  hare  been  disturbed, 
and  also  nstamorphoBed  to  a  alight  extent.  A 
portion  of  die  laUnd  still  remained  aubmeiged, 
and  the  marine  deporita  which  wwe  them  thrown 
down  contain  ahdla  which  are  diaraoteristic  of 
Pliocene  stAta.   AAer  tiudr  deposition  the  ele- 
vatotT  forcee  were  again  rife,  and  the  north- 
eastern tongue  of  Oarpaa  was  then  raised,  while 
the  centre  of  the  island,  which  had  been  depressed 
below  the  sea-level,  also  appeared  as  dry  land.  The 
only  other  deposits  in  Cyprus  are  those  littoral 
aoeumolations  of  poet-Plioceae  and  even  of  recent 
date  which  form  a  girdle  encircling  the  island, 
and  wbicih  may  have  attained  their  present  position 
either  by  a  subsidence  in  the  level  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, as  baa  often  been  sun^ested,  or,  as  seems 
more  probable,  by  a  gende  elevation  of  the  land. 
That  the  island  is  still  .aubject  to  disturbing 
aetixa  ia  evident  by  the  occasional  oooorrence  of 
earthquakes.  The  mineral  wealth  of  Oyprus  is 
chwfly  concentrated  in  tiw  alterod  eruptive  rocks 
of  the  Olympian  mountains.   It  .is  m  the  ser- 
pentinoua  rocks  of  this  range  that  copper  and  its 
orea  are  found.    "  In  Gypro  prima  fuit  aeris  in- 
Tentio,*'  says  Pliny ;  and  the  abundant  accumula- 
tions of  ancient  slags  show  how  largely  copper 
must  at  one  time  have  been  smelted  in  the  island. 
Iron-ores  also  abound,  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
they  were  worked  by  the  ancients,  though  Pliny 
refers  to  the  occurrence  of  ^yrite  and  o^  misi/. 
Gold  may  possiUy  occur  in  Oyprus,  but  its 
existence  is  not  mentioned  by  writers  of  an- 
tiquitv,  nor  has  it  been  noticed  by  geologists 
who  kave  visited  the  island  in  modern  times. 
XevertheleaSf  it  is  mentioned  by  writers  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  snch  as  Estienne  de  Lusig- 
nan  and  P<ncaochi  da  Oast^lione.  Silver  and 
lead  are  enumerated  by  Strabo  among  the  pro- 
doets  of  Cyimis,  but  he  relies  on  the  authority  of 
Eratosthenes.   It  appears  that  these  metals  have 
not  been  found  1^  modem  mineralc^ts,  though 
urea  of  iron  hare  been  mistaken  for  galena  by  in- 
experienced observers.   Zinc-ores  are  equally  nn- 
known  at  the  present  day,  but  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  Pliny  reiers  to  Cyprian  cndmia, 
which  was  probably  calamine.   Manganese  occurs 
abundantly,  but  its  presence  is  not  recorded  by 
ancient  writers :  yet  it  is  curious  that  the  old 
copper-fllacs  are  rich  in  manganese.  Cyprus  is  by 
oo  means  aeficient  in  the  common  kinds  of  oma- 
mental  stone,  such  as  jasper,  agate,  and  rock- 
crystal.     The  so-called  "diamonds  of  GypniB" 
are  believed       M.  Gaudry  to  be  nothing  more 
than  the  seditie  mineral  which  is  known  as 
ana'cite,  «nd  ia  iband  plentlAiUy  at  Paphos. 


When  Theophrastus  and  Pliny  speak  of  Cyprian 
"  emeralds  "  they  evidently  refer  to  certain  varie- 
ties of  copper  ore.  Neither  true  diamonds  nor 
true  emeralds  are,  indeed,  known  in  the  island. 
Common  buildin^-stonee,  such  as  limestone  and 
gypsum,  are  obtainable  in  any  quantity,  but  the 
country  appears  to  be  destitute  of  marble. 

Tht  Arrxmian  Formation. — Under  this  name 
Dr.  Hicks  has  recently  described  a  group  of  pre- 
Cnmbrian  rocks  intermediate  between  his  Pebidian 
and  Dimetian  beds.  The  new  term  is  borrowed 
from  the  Roman  name  Arvonia^  whence  the 
modern  Carnarvon,  and  is  appropriately  bestowed 
upon  the  rocks  in  question,  in  consequence  of  their 
great  development  in  the  mountain-nnges  of  Oar^ 
narvonsbire.  During  Dr.  Hicks'a  reeearchea  this 
summer  he  has  found  tiiat  the  pre-Oamlffian  groop 
is  very  largely  represented  in  North  Wales.  He 
believes,  indeed,  that  he  ia  justified  in  referring  to 
this  ancient  group  all  ^e  rocks  of  Anglesey  vmch 
have  been  described  as  altered  CamMan  strata 
and  as  intruuve  granite ;  while  a  large  proportion 
of  the  felstones,  porphyries,  and  granitoid  rocks  of 
OamarvoDBhire  may  likewise  be  placed  in  this 
series.  Three  well-marked  types,  unconformable 
to  each  other,  may  be  recognised  in  the  pre- 
Cambrian  series  of  North  Wmes  not  less  than  in 
the  south  of  the  PrinclpE^ity.  The  Arvonian 
group  ia  the  central  member  of  this  system.  These 
results,  which  were  submitted  b^  Dr.  Hicks  to 
the  Geological  Section  of  the  British  Assodation, 
will  considerably  modify  the  colouring  on  our 
geological  maps  of  Wales. 

The  V.  S.  G«Aogietd  Sarvty  of  the  Terri- 
tories.— Geologists  who  have  been  interested  in 
the  work  of  this  survey  will  learn  with  extreme 
regret  that  the  Government  grant  for  its  mainten- 
ance has  been  so  reduced  as  to  seriously  cripple 
its  power,  and  even  to  jeopardise  its  very  exist- 
ence. We  have  received  a  copy  of  a  powerful 
speech  on  this  subject  delivered  in  the  House  of 
Kepresentatives  by  the  Hon.  Otho  Singleton,  of 
Mississippi.  The  high  terms  in  which  he  refers 
to  the  work  of  Dr.  Hayden  and  his  ataff,  mid  the 
regret  which  he  expresses  at  the  Iklae  economy  of 
the  House,  will  find  a  heartyecho  among  men  of 
science  in  this  connt^.  The  suire^  has  been 
conducted  in  so  spirited  a  manner,  and  its  publica- 
tions have  been  so  numerous  and  valuable,  that, 
although  commenced  only  in  1867,  it  has  taken  a 
foiemoBt  place  among  the  scientific  enterprises  of 
the  age,  and  its  discontinuance  would  be  lamented 
in  every  country  where  science  ia  cultivated.  We 
have  now  before  us  the  last  number  of  its  Bul- 
letin,  which  is  mainly  occupied  with  papers  on 
recent  natural  history,  including  Dr.  Coues's 
"Field  Notes  on  Birds  Discovered  in  Dakota 
and  Montana,"  along  the  forty-ninth  parallel, 
during  the  seasons  of  1873  and  1874.  It 
is  a  mark  of  great  enlightenment  on  the  part 
of  the  director  that  he  encourages  zoological 
and  other  sdentifio  investigations  which  lie  out- 
side the  pale  of  geoI(^,  and  thoa  makes  his 
surveys  of  interest  to  a  very  wide  class  of  students. 
Geology,  however^  is,  of  course,  the  mtun  object 
of  bis  work,  and  m  the  Bulletin  recentiy  issued 
we  find  Dr.  White  describing  a  large  number  of 
fossil  moUuBoa  from  the  Laramie  beds  of  Colorado, 
Wyoming,  and  Utah ;  while  Dr.  W.  J.  Hoffman 
contributes  a  valuable  paper  on  the  "  Mineralogy 
of  Nevada." 

The  Mmsbarrow  Oranite. — ^The  sontb-westem 
extremity  of  England  has  often  been  described 
^Icwically  as  a  sea  of  clay-slate,  with  several 
islands  of  granite  rising  above  the  surface.  One 
of  these  granitic  bosses,  known  as  the  Hensbarrow 
granite,  though  forming  an  area  of  only  thirty 
square  miles,  is  of  considerable  economic  import- 
ance, since  it  furnishes  most  of  the  china-clay  and 
china-stone  which  are  so  laively  used  in  the 
manufocture  of  pottery.  Mr.  J.  H.  Collins  has 
just  written  an  excellent  little  mont^raph  on  this 
district,  and  on  its  raodace.  It  is  entitled  The 
Hembamna  QrmiUIhttrict ;  a  Qeaiogicailktenp- 


tion  and  a  Trade-Hiatory  (Ttaxo :  Lake  and  Lake) . 
A  general  sketch  of  the  geology  of  the  district  is 
illustrated  by  a  map  and  several  sections,  and  ac- 
companied by  an  nistorical  essay  on  the  clay- 
works  from  the  time  when  Oookworthy  first 
discovered  the  Oomish  kaolin,  and  thus  enabled 
the  JStUjUah  mannfacturer  to  produce  hard  porce- 
lun.  The  alterod  granlte-roeic  which  yields  the 
chinaFclsy  is  termed  hj  Mr.  Oollins  QuvUmtaf 
after  the  fiunous  mine  of  Oarclaze.  The  china- 
stone  he  distinguishes  as  Petunz^e,  in  allusion  to 
the  Chinese  "  petuntse,"  which  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  a  similar  substance.  It  is  woru 
noting,  however,  that  probably  some  confusion 
has  arisen  in  the  Western  aj^lioation  of  the  two 
Oriental  terma  kaolin  and  jikiatUe. 


FINE  ART, 

The  Ceramic  Art  of  Oreat  Britain^  from  Pre- 
historic Times  down  to  the  Present  Day. 
Being  a  History  of  the  Ancient  and  Mo- 
dern Pottery  and  Porcelain  Works  of  the 
Kingdom,  and  of  their  Frodactions  of 
eTory  Class.  By  Llewellyn  Jewitt,  F.S.A. 
In  Two  Volumes.  (Virtae.) 

Mb.  Jewitt's  comprehensive  work,  one 
which  it  may  be  stated  in  advance  hae  been 
carefully  and  patiently  performed,  is  doubt- 
less the  result  of  many  years  of  carefal  com- 
pilation combined  with  a  large  amount  of 
personal  research.  Some  notion  of  the  vast< 
ness  of  the  undertaking  may  be  gathered 
from  the  facts  that  the  index  of  names  of 
persons  mentioned  in  the  body  of  the  work 
extends  over  eighteen  closely-printed  pages 
of  two  colnmns  each,  and  that  some  account 
is  ^iven  of  nearly  four  hnndred  factories. 
It  IB,  indeed,  the  first  work,  exfaanstiTe  in 
its  aim,  devoted  azclnsiTely  to  the  lustory  of 
British  ceramics,  and  supplies  a  wuit  which 
has  been  long  felt 

Of  certain  English  factories  the  history 
has  already  been  written  with  a  fullness  and 
accuracy  which  leaves  little  to  be  desired. 
Such  works  as  Mr.  Owen's  on  Bristol,  Mr. 
Binns'  on  Worcester,  Miss  Meteyard's  and 
Mr.  Jewitt's  on  Wedgwood,  Mr.  Mayer's 
on  Liverpool,  and  Dr.  Shaw's  Sietory  of  the 
Staffordshire  Potteries  (though  the  latter 
does  not  come  down  later  than  1825),  will 
occur  to  everyone  interested  in  pottery  and 
porcelain ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  history 
of  many  important  works — snch  as  Chelsea, 
Bow,  Plymouth,  and  Swansea — still  remains 
without  a  special  historian,  and  the  seeker 
after  informatbn  respecting  them  must  go 
to  such  books  as  those  of  Marayatt  or 
Chaffers — the  schemes  of  which  are  too  com- 
prehensive to  admit  of  much  detail — or  must 
be  contented,  aa  many  will  still  be,  with  the 
excellent  handbook  published  by  the  Museum, 
of  Practical  Geology.  The  special  merit-, 
therefore,  of  Mr.  Jewitt's  labours,  in  respect 
of  the  more  important  manufactories,  is  that 
they  have  embodied  in  two  volnmes  informa- 
tion which  cannot  be  obtained  except  by  the 
purchase  of  a  number  of  expensive  works, 
and  that  he  has  printed  many  intere'sttng 
facts  and  docnmeuts  for  the  first  time  re- 
lating to  the  works  at  Chelsea,  Derby,  and 
oHher  places,  oonoeming  which  little  com- 
paratively ia  known.  With  regard  to  a 
number  of  less  interesting  potteries  he  has 
amassed  a  large  quantity  of  facts,  and  he 
has,  as  far  as  possible,  continued  the  history 
of  all  down  to  the  present  day.  When  it  U 
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added  that  the  information  is  STstematically 
ftxranged,  iliat  re&ranoe  iB  miade  easy  by 
c(^ttoiu  indexes,  and  the  whole  work  profusely 
^nstrated  by  engminxigs,  most  of  which 
are  interesting',  and  some  new,  on  adequate 
idea  will  be  giren  of  tiie  scope  and  merit  of 
the  book. 

That  snch  a  comprehensiTe  work  should 
be  marked  by  its  defects  as  well  as  merits 
is.  not  strange,  and  the  desire  to  omit 
nothing  has  led  Mr.  Jewitt  to  include  much 
matter  wbiuh  is  uninteresting  and  out  of 
place.  He  works,  indeed,  rather  in  tiie 
spirit  of  an  annalist  and  compiler  than  a 
htttoriuL  and  artist.  The  topographical  ar- 
rangement of  his  work,  though  Talnable 
in  some  ren>ect8,  interfaces  with  its  in- 
terest as  a  whole,  and  leads  to  much  repe- 
titi(m ;  and  his  style,  when  not  engaged  on 
the  record  of  &ct8,  is  neither  neat  nor  lirely. 

In  the  ease  of  &ctories,  like  Folham  and 
Chelsea,  of  which  no  historian  has  yet  arisen, 
it  may  be  more  than  pardoned  to  Mr.  Jewitt 
that  he  should  fill  page  after  page  with 
patents,  inventories,  bills,  and  letters,  in  small 
type.  Such  undigested  information  is  valu- 
able material,  and  to  condense  it  in  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  our  knowledge  might  be  to 
leave  out  passages  of  which  no  one  can  now 
tell  the  importance ;  but  to  encumber  his 
account  of  Worcester  with  a  full  description 
of  Warmstrey  or  Warmstry  House  (Mr. 
Jewitt  spells  it  both  ways)  hefore  it  was 
turned  into  a  china  factory,  and  to  give  a 
genealogical  account  of  the  Warmstreys,  who 
had  no  connexion  with  the  &ctory,  was 
surely  unnecessary.  In  the  account  given  of 
the  Lowostofl  works  we  are  treated  to  a 
description  of  the  town  and  its  trade,  and 
the  not  very  profound  remark  that : — 

"It  seems  somewhat  strange  that  the  abeolutp 
Masd'e  end"  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Englaod 
should  have  been  choseD  aa  the  spot  on  which 
porcelain  should  he  made,  when  the  clay  for  the 
purpose  had  to  he  procured  from  the  western 
'  Land's  End,'  Cornwall,  and  the  coal  firom  the 
extreme  northern  coast  of  Northumherlaud  and 
Durham." 

Such  remarks  would  have  been  well  replaced 
by  some  reference  to  the  vexed  question  as 
to  whether  '*  hard  paste  "  was  ever  made  at 
Lowestoft,  a  question  to  which  Mr.  Jewitt 
has  not  thought  fit  to  allude.  He  informs 
ns,  indeed,  that  "  the  collector  will  be  able 
to  distinguish  immediately  between  the  ex- 
amples painted  at  Lowestoft  on  Oriental 
bodyaud  those  which  were  potted  and  painted 
there,"  and  quotes  Mr.  Owen's  remark  that 
"  a  higher  critical  appreciation  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  Oriental  ware  would  prevent  such 
an  error  "  (as  mistaking  Oriental  for  Lowes- 
toft), bat  he  gives  no  hint  how  an  ignorant 
person  may  become  a  "  collector  "  or  gain  a 
"  higher  critical  appreciation."  Seati  pos- 
sidenUs,  many  who  have  hitherto  thought 
they  were  "  collectors  '*  will  exclaim  with  a 
sigh,  and  wish  that  the  secret  was  comranui- 
eable  in  words.  On  the  equally  vexed  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  mark  of  an  anchor 
•tindL  a  da^er  may  be  ascribed  to  Chelsea  or 
Bow,  Mr.  Jewitt  s  advice  will  ^ire  but  cold 
comfort  to  those  who  look  to  him  for  a  solu- 
tion. "  It  seems,  in  fact,  to  bo,"  he  says, 
"  in  the  instance  of  these  marks,  that  the 
collector  has  to  act  on  the  showman's  advice 
— ^he  *  pays  hid  money '  for  the  rare  piece  of 


chiua  and  '  takes  his  choice,'  whether  he 
upmropriatea  it  to  Chelsea  or  to  Bow."  Can 
uiis  really  be  true  of  a  "  oollector  '*  with  the 
"  higher  critical  appreciafoon  "  ? 

EtoweTef,  it  is  nndonbtedly  true,  not  only 
of  Bow  and  Chelsea,  but  of  all  the  early 
English  porcelain,  that  it  is  difficult  to  be 
certain  of  the  origin  of  ordinary  specimens, 
even  if  marked,  and  it  is  no  leiss  sad  than 
true,  as  the  reason  for  the  oonfnsion  is  due 
to  two  causes,  both  regretable.  These  are — 
1.  The  want  of  continued  success  which 
attended  the  factories  at  Bow,  Fulham, 
Chelsea,  Plymouth,  Bristol,  Canghley,  and 
other  places,  and  which  led  to  their  being 
swallowed  np  by  the  more  sucoessful  estab- 
lishments at  Derby  and  Coalport.  2.  Thd 
habit  of  imitating  the  marks  of  other  facto- 
ries. Besides  these  canses,  the  transfer  of 
the  workmen  from  one  place  to  another,  the 
adoption  of  the  receipts  and  processes  of 
what  had  once  been  rival  firms,  all  tended  to 
obliterate  distinctions  in  pieces  which  bear 
no  date. 

The  sodden  rise  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  of  these  and  other  factories 
such  as  Worcester,  all  engaged  in  the  first 
instance  in  the  manafacture  of  porcelain  in 
imitation  of  Kankin,  and  afterwards  of 
Dresden  and  S&vres,  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable phenomena  in  the  history  of  Eng- 
lish manufacture  ;  and  it  is  a  pity  that  Mr. 
Jewitt  did  not  make  it  the  subject  of  a 
separate  chapter,  if  not  history,  instead  of 
cutting  it  ap  piecemeal  under  the  heads  of 
different  places.  The  most  remarkable  foot 
of  this  Osramic  Benaissance  is  the  almost 
simultaneous  appearance  of  men  like  Dwight, 
Cookworthy,  Wedgwood,  Dr.  Wall,  Dues- 
bnry  and  Billingsley,  all  spontaneously 
and  without  concert  engaged  in  different 
parts  of  England  in  the  same  quest,  and  all 
with  some  special  success.  This  chapter  in 
the  history  of  British  Art  manufacture  de- 
serves to  be  written  at  fall  length  by  itself, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  merits  of  Mr.  Jewitt's 
book  that  if  he  has  not  accomplished  the  task 
himself  he  has  made  it  easier  for  another. 
His  account  of  Chelsea  and  Bow  is  fuller 
than  any  that  has  yet  appeared,  but  it 
causes  disappointment  and  a  sense  of  bathos 
to  find  the  chapter  which  contains  it 
conclade  with  accounts  of  brickfields  at 
Hoxton  and  Hammersmith.  If  bricks  are 
to  be  dealt  with  in  a  book  on  Ceramic  Art 
surely  they  might  have  a  little  outhouse  of 
their  own  instead  of  being  thus  forcibly,  as 
it  were,  thrown  into  the  drawing-room.  The 
anseasonable  introduction  of  these  very  ase- 
ful  but  rather  commonplace  articles  is  all 
the  more  felt  as  it  comes  immediately  after 
another  severe  shock,  and  this  time  not  only 
of  the  artistic  but  the  grammatical  sense. 
Under  the  head  of  "  Oxford  Street,"  Mr. 
Jewitt  informs  ua — "Among  London  esta- 
blishments  Who  [sec],  &om  a  long  and  inti- 
mate connexion  with  some  of  the  more 
eminent  of  our  porcelain  works,  may  almost 
bo  considered  to  be  manafaotnrers,  are  (he 
following."  If  Messrs.  Mortlock  deserve 
to  be  mentioned  in  a  book  on  Ceramic  Art, 
as  no  doubt  they  do,  it  is  not  as  guasi-mann- 
facturers :  Messrs.  Agnew  might  as  well 
"  almost  be  considered  "  as  artists,  or  Messrs. 
Longmans  as  authors. 

The  topographical  arrangement,  is  indeed, 


little  fitted  for  a  history,  because  it  does  not 
take  into  consideration  the  chronological 
sequraice,  the  comparative  merits,  or  the 
distinctive  peculiarities,  of  the  different  fac- 
tories. To  jump  from  pottery  to  porcelain, 
from  the  sixteenth  to  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, from  Parian  to  terracotta^  from  Bow 
figures  to  Hoxton  bricks,  from  "  eggshell ' '  at 
Coalport  to  tobacco-pipes  at  Bros^ey,  is 
sacrificing  more  to  topography  than  topo- 
graphy is  worth  in  connexion  with  the 
subject.  And  surely  there  are  many  other 
articles  besides  bricks  and  tobacco-pipes 
the  manufacture  of  which  falls  within  the 
too  great  scope  of  the  book  which,  if  not 
excluded,  might  more  asefoUy  have  been 
considered  in  a  separate  section  of  the  work. 
It  may  have  been  difficult  to  draw  the  Hne 
in  some  cases,  but  clearness  and  gezieiral 
utility  would  have  been  better  seA'ed  if 
domestic  articles  of  an  ornamental  kind  had 
been  soparatedfrom  drain-pipes  and  chimney- 
pots ;  if  the  decoration  of  the  inside  of  & 
house  had  been  separated  from  the  decora- 
tion of  the  outside  ;  if  chemical  apparatus, 
flower-pots,  and  all  decidedly  useful  rather 
than  beautiful  applications  of  firecl^  had 
had  a  special  space  devoted  to  them.  Would 
it  not  also  have  been  better  if  Mr.  Jewitt 
had  not  continued  his  work  down  to  the 
preemt  moment  ?  The  development  in  cera- 
mic mana&ctdre  since  the  Ghreat  E^hilntiou 
of  1851  has  been  too  great  fw  justice  to  be 
done  to  it  by  a  contemporary  writer,  at 
least  in  a  work  not  entirely  derated  to  it, 
and  it  is  still  proceeding  at  a  rate  which 
makes  any  attempt  at  fin^ity  impossible. 
Moreover,  the  -  proper  proportioits  of  the 
movement  are  not  yet  discernible,  and  the 
only  thing  certain  about  what  is  now  written 
on  the  subject  is  that  it  will  have  to  be 
written  again.  No  doubt  the  material  which 
Mr.  Jewitt  has  cullerted  will  be  of  a  certain 
use  to  future  writers  on  the  subject,  bat  the 
sowing  of  it  broadcast  througboat  this 
volnme  is  a  mistake,  increasing  Ha  bulk  and 
damaging  its  usefulness  at  the  same  time 
and  to  the  same  extent. 

In  noticing  what  appear  to  be  some  de- 
fects in  this,  on  the  whole,  very  valuable 
book,  it  would  not  be  &ir  to  omit  mention 
of  the  Indexes,  which  are  very  full  and  accu- 
rate, and  compensate  in  a  great  degree  for 
the  inconvenience  of  the  topographical  sys- 
tern  of  arrangement.  Bat  were  not  some 
extraordinary  vases  onoe  made  at  Leek  ? 

Cosmo  Mokehousx. 


MIKOB    ART  IITERATTIHE. 

Leaves  from  my  Sketc7t~Book.  By  E.  W.  Cooke, 
R.A.  Second  Series.  (John  Murray.)  The 
second  series  of  Mr.  Cooke's  Leaoet  from  my 
Sketch-Booh  is  rather  better  than  was  the  first 
^thftt  is,  It  has  a  little  more  in  it  of  interest  and 
character.  These  reproductioDS  of  the  works  of 
Mr.  Cooke's  pendl  show  him  to  the  ^leatest  ad- 
vantage when  they  show  him  in  Vemce :  not  in 
scenes  where  a  firm  hand  in  foUowiog  the  lines  of 
arehitectare  ia  the  first  need  of  the  artist,  but 
rather  in  scenes  which  allow  place  for  the  indefi- 
nite and  vague  presentation  of  the  picturesque 
and  the  unustial,  which  ia  not  seldom  a  note  in 
such  art  as  Mr.  Cooke  g^ves  us.  Thns  we  find 
him  failing  in  his  pourtiaval  of  the  long  water- 
front of  uie  Riva  dei  Scmavoni,  but  aucceedin^ 
better  in  his  suggestions  of  the  waste  places  of  the 
lagoons.   There  is  one  riew,  ei^ieciaUy,  very  ei;;- 
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aificant  of  VeDice,  with  the  water  at  low  tide, 
and  the  uncoTered  land  in  the  foi^round,  and  the 
dark  spots  dotted  ahout  in  a  way  that  is  familiar 
to  eTenr  xayagex  or  mariner  on  the  lagoons,  and  in 
the  hadfgroand  San  Lazzaro,  it  may  be,  or  San 
Giogio — Iniildinga  that  riae  from  the  low  level, 
«Dd  betoken  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  city. 
Bat  the  method  of  reproduction  here  assumed, 
and  the  sketches  themeelTes  that  are  reproduced, 
do  not  Tozj  paiticnladT  commraid  themaelTeB  to 
the  aitiatic  ^e.  The  enect  attained  ia  not  seldom 
flat  and  waaong  in  nndneee,  bo  that  tlie  book  u 
a  -whole  has  no  conapicoous  charm.  It  is,  how- 
eyer,  aoUd  and  nepect&bls.  The  letterpreas  will 
be  inBbraetiTe  to  many. 

TV  Dravmo-Jtom.  Br  Mrs.  Oninsmith.  (Mac- 
millan.)  It  is  concerranle  that  the  pubUo  may 
flhoitlj  ban  h»A  mmgh  of  friendly  loggMtion 
mad  elabcoaCe  gnidanee  as  to  the  manner  in 
wUeh  the  jtnurtised  or  unpnietued^  writer  de- 
cwcfl  that  Its  rooms  shall  be  furnished.  We 
hare  bad  Mr.  Easttake,  and  "  H.  J.  0."  with 
hifl  humble  bat  useful  little  hook,  published 
hj  Henry  S.  King  and  Go. ;  we  haTO  had  the 
Wm  Garretts,  who  are  practical  workwomen, 
and  we  have  had  Mrs.  Haweis,  and  many  articlee 
in  many  magazines.   Scribnei^t  Mageaine  has  had 
much  to  say  on  the  subject,  and  many  of  the  illus- 
tzationa  in  3fn.  Orrinsmith's  volume,  which  ia 
DOW  before  ns,  have  appeared,  we  believe,  in  that 
flcaial,  though  we  do  not  fiud  mention  made  of  this 
dzeonistance  in  Messrs.  Macmillan's  pablieation. 
Of  thew  illuBtraUons  some  are  pTobably  service- 
able bat  such  a  one  as  that  entitled  "  A  Comfort- 
able Oomer  **  is  obviously  misnamed.   The  scene 
depleted  may  perhaps  be  a  pretty  comer,  or  per- 
haps a  fananil  comer,  bat  for  the  yoong  woman 
perched  upon  a  seat  noade  upon  the  most  eoireot 
pindplea,  about  twice  too  high  for  her,  it  ia  at  all 
events  anything-  but  a  comfortable  corner.  Again, 
m  **  Cnrtune  for  a  Window  "  there  is  no  approach 
to  good  s^le,  whether  as  r^arda  the  way  in 
which  the  coxtains  are  hung  to  the  rod,  or 
the  way  in  which  they  are  gathered  tx^ther 
at  the  -waist  On  the  other  band,  the  woodcut 
entitled   Old-Fashioned  Fireplace  "  gives  an  ex- 
ample of  simple  and  tasteful  mani^];em«it  and 
won.    As  re^uds  the  text  of  Mrs.  Orrinsmith's 
book,  she,  in  her  reconunandstions  of  taste  uid 
oonuDon-sense  in  room-fumishiDg  and  adornment, 
baa  laboured  under  the  disadvantage  of  being 
wy  late  in  the  field.  Thus  the  ressons  ahe  assigns 
far  discardii^  Io%  mirrors,  which  reflect  ohimy 
ttw  enUng,  mtve  had  to  be  given  b^ore,  and  ha 
•^im  for  simplicity  of  line  and  honesty  of  oon- 
straetifm  is  not  predsdy  new.    Hus  it  ia 
peifaaps  inevitaUe  that  het  book,  like  others  of 
the  series,  should  be  principally  useful  to  dwellers 
in  out-of-the-worid  places  which  have  not  even 
yet  thrown  aside  the  tyranny  of  tbe  fashionable 
upholsterer  of  some  eight  or  ten  years  ago.  The 
lands     design  and  colouring  she  inclines  to  are 
no  discovery  of  very  recent  days— no  latest  deve- 
kipment  of  fine  taste — but  are  very  much,  unless 
we  axe  mistaken,  what  tend  to  be  commonly 
faduonable  in  our  own,   Many  of  the  illuatia- 
tionSr  therefore,  do  but  reproduce  arrangements 
of  which  the  shop  vrindows  in  the  West  End  and 
in  tbe  larger  provincial  towns  are  now  offering 
abundant  examines.    But  within  her  modest 
^pboe,  as  disconmng  to  those  to  whom  the 
niOTemettt  <rf'tbe  last  few  vears  towards  pleasanter 
and  aonndar  fmns  of  fanutore  is  quite  unknown, 
Aa  author  of  tbe  ptesent  volume  of  tbe  "  Art  at 
Home  Series"  may  be  sutBtuently  useful.  She 
repeatedly  and  justiy  indsts  upon  the  exer- 
dae  of  independent  jndgmmt  when  it  is  matured 
hf  culture.    It  ia  open  to  question  whether 
the  author  of  a  book  on  a  subject  like  Mrs. 
Oirinsmith^s — a  bo(A  which  is  valueless  unless 
emirely  practical— nloes  wisely  in  avoiding  for  the 
most  part  the  mention  of  the  names  of  imuvtduals ' 
or  films  who  make  and  sell  the  things  of  which  < 
she  most  approves.   No  one  but  the  veir  malidous 
oc  the  very  ailly  wojddiiowgine.  1^  i^e  lay  qpenj 


to  the  chaise  of  self-interested  recommendation 
if  she  gave  point  and  precision  to  her  opinioQ  and 
advice  by  boldly  naming  the  art  work-people  or 
shopkeepers  whose  wares  appear  to  her  the  best. 
A  fellow-writer  was,  indewl,  blamed  in  a  news- 
paper paragraph  for  doing  Uie  same  thing  j  hut 
reproach  &om  such  quarters  as  those  from  which 
alone  it  is  likely  to  come  may  in  our  opinion  he  not 
unwisely  incurred  in  the  determination  to  do  sub- 
Btanlial  service  to  the  reader,  and  not  to  vrrite  as 
one  who  is  beating  the  air.  One  little  detail  to 
finish  with.  libs.  Qrrinsmith,  in  her  chapter  on 
Lighting  a  Room,  has  a  wise  word  in  fiivonr  of 
sconces  with  plate  hacks  placed  against  a  vrall, 
and  she  dwells  on  the  evils  of  oil  lamps  and  the 
hatefolness  of  gas.  On  this  point  we  are  much 
with  her.  The  most  beautiful  room  when  lighted 
by  gas  becomes  at  once,  in  eiTect^  hard  and  bar- 
banc.  But  when  our  author  enquires  why  candles 
have  gone  so  much  out  of  use,  we  would  ask  her 
in  return  where  any  are  now  to  be  got  of  the 
sound  and  steady  quality  of  those  of  our  }-outh  f 
Adulteration  has  reached  the  tallow-chandler. 

The  Dtrunff-JRoom,  By  Mrs.  Loitie.  (Mac- 
millan.)  This  writer, like  her  predecessors,  gossips 
on  tables  and  chwrs,  and  accompanies  the  comment 
by  woodcuts  of  many  forms  ot  fumitnre)  the  like 
of  wliich  the  London  world  is  now  somewhat 
familiar  with.  Some  of  these  forms,  of  course, 
are  in  accordance  with  the  present  fashion, 
which,  like  the  fiuhioD  of  ten  years  ago,  will 

Eass  away.  OLhers  are  severely  Gothic,  and 
ave  already  passed  away.  The  author  of  this 
volume  also  bestows  her  mind  on  tbe  subject  of 
dinner  napkias  and  knives  andforks.  She  informs 
us  that  there  is  a  serious  question  anxiously 
debated  at  many  dinner-parttes,  as  to  the  supe- 
riority of  three  prongs  to  fbur.*  As  to  the 
dinner  napkins,  we  are  advised  titat  "mottoes 
can  be  charmingly  worked  in  all  kinds  of  odd 
places— in  one  comer,  or  seross  the  middle,  or 
along  one  or  all  of  the  sides.  Not  only  are  such 
devieee  pretty  end  appropriate,"  adds  the  author, 
in  her  cheerful  endeavour  to  ewry  Ajrt  into  the 
dinner  napkin,  "  hut  they  may  sometimes  afford  a 
subject  for  dinner  con-versation  when  the  weather 
hasoeen  exhaustively  discussed.  A  grace  or  an  apt 
quotation  would  not  be  out  of  place."  But  the 
*'  charm  **  of  .working  mottoes  in  "  all  kinds  of  odd 
places  "  is  one  which  is  not  very  apparent  to  us. 

Wb  have  received  TAe  Bedroom  and  Boudoir 
■(Macmillan),  in  which  Lady  Barker,  with  here 
and  there  a  reminiscence  of  the  rougher  fasliion 
in  which  she  foimd  it  necessary  to  court  slumbw 
in  out-of-the-way  lands,  describes  many  luxurious 
appliances  which  the  fashion  of  the  moment  dic- 
tates in  civilised  England.  There  is  besides  a 
picture  (fig.  3)  of  "  a  form  of  wooden  bedstead 
which  could  easily  be  copied,  at  least  in  its  gene- 
ral idea,  by  any  village  carpenter,"  and  which 
"  would  be  exceedingly  pretty  and  original  for  a 
young  girl's  bedroom."  Its  "general  idea"  we 
have,  we  fear,  failed  to  grasp ;  but  that  is  probably 
because  our  attention  has  been  absorbed  by  the 
position  of  the  young  girl  who  rests  on  the 
"ori^nal"  bedstead,  ahe  is  designed  as  lying 
intoterably  high— gracefully  twisted  so  as  best  to 
encourage  a  hod  complaint  of  the  spine ;  her  arms 
hare,  as  if  in  evening  dress,  and  the  bedclothes 
drawn  only  up  to  her  waist.  But  perhaps  it  was 
liardly  within  the  province  of  an  exponent  of 
"Art  at  Home"  to  see  that  there  was  snog  and 
healthy  lying,  as  well  as  an  "  orig^al "  bedstead. 

The  Brocht  md  the  Buda  ^ow  Monumentt  of 
the  Orkney  lalanda  and  the  North  of  Seotiand. 
By  James  Fergusson,  D.C.L.  (William  MuUan.) 
Previous  antiquaries  have  ascribed  the  erection  of 
these  monuments  either  to  the  Picts  or  to  the  pre- 
historic races,  but  Mr,  Fergusson  srgnos  for  tnmr 
Scandkiavian  rarigin,  and  would  fix  thur  date 
between  the  ninth  and  twelfth  centuries.  He 
calls  attention,  to  the  &ct  that  the  brochs,  which 
are  circular  castles  encloung  a  courtyard,  with 
nwaif  io  ^  thijpkpeas  of  tbd  w^i^  vn  all  loUt : 


near  the  sea,  or  with  easy  access  to  it.  They  are 
not,  however,  adapted  for  defending  the  coast 
against  attack,  hut  merely  for  passive  resistance, 
and  are  apparently  intended  as  places  of  securi^ 
which  an  invading  nation  could  hold  with  the 
smallest  possible  garrison.  By  far  the  greatest 
number,  also,  are  found  in  places  known  to  have 
been  occupied  by  N(»wwians,  and  tiiere  are  no 
other  buildings  in  the  nughbonrhood  which  can  be 
fairly  considfflred  as  the  work  of  the  SoandioaTisa 
conquerors  during  the  first  three  centuries  of  their 
occupation.  The  bearing  of  Mr.  Fergnsson's 
arguments  on  Faglish  archaeology  is  this: — that 
there  are  in  connexion  with  thb  brochs,  stone 
circles  of  apparently  the  same  date ;  so  that  if 
his  theory  stands  the  test  of  further  examination — 
and  it  is  certtunly  very  convincing — there  is  a  great 
probability  that,  after  all,  the  traditional  account 
of  the  building  of  Stonehenge  in  tbe  post-Roman 
times  may  be  founded  on  fact. 

History  of  Furniture,  By  Albert  Jacquemart. 
(Chapman  and  Hall.)  Pernaps  one  of  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  the  translation  into 
English  of  M,  Albert  Jacquemart's  Hietory  of 
Fwmitvre  is  that  the  beautiful  examples  of  all 
styles  therein  set  forth  remove  even  from  the 
hitherto  ignorant  the  opportunity  of  describing 
any  one  period  as  "  bad."  We  have  heard  the 
collection  of  rare  furniture  in  one  of  the  most 
recently  adorned  of  the  great  houses  of  Tjondon 
described,  in  offhand  fashion,  by  an  artist  who 
talked  about  it,  as  all  good — "none  of  a  bad 
time  " — and  when  we  came  to  enquire  what  in 
the  opinion  of  this  easily  constituted  authority 
was  a  "bad  time^"  the  answer  given  was  that 
there  vras  nothii^  of  Louis  Qoatorze  or  Louis 
Qoinze.  Indeed,  in  the  liberal  condemnation  wi^ 
included  all  the  work  of  tbe  French  eighteentii 
century.  Now,  certain  of  the  illustrations  in 
Albert  Jacquemart's  hook — ^less  happy,  indeed,  in 
their  character  than  those  exquisite  etchings  which 
adorned  the  volume  on  porcelain  —  show  to  a 
degree  perhaps  in  which  no  illustrations  of  a  like 
work  undertaken  by  an  English  author  have  shown 
the  rare  and  free  beauty  of  the  beet  examples  of 
the  furniture  and  decorative  art  of  the  "  bad 
time."  The  genius  of  Gothic  Art  was  certainly 
more  congenially  employed  in  the  adornments  of 
a  church  than  in  those  of  a  chamber.  The  genius 
of  the  true  Reniussance,  though  avowedly  secular, 
was  perhaps  hardly  haj^ier  than  Gothic 'whttia]»- 
plied  to  this  intnior  oi  the  house  and  home ;  but 
the  genius  of  the  eigbteentih  century,  in  fomiture, 
in  sculpture,  and  in  punting,  found  its  most  suit- 
able service  in  Ae  decoration  of  boudoir  and 
cabinet,  and  to  call  the  marquetry  of  Reisener,  or 
the  pftnel  of  Boucher,  or  the  bust  of  Olodlon,  "bad 
art "  is  only  to  misconceive  the  objects  of  the  art 
in  the  changed  conditions  of  the  times  in  which  it 
was  produced.  These  things  were  the  perfect  and 
appropriate  art  for  houses  of  luxury  and  abodes  of 
pleasure.  An  air  of  refined  voluptuousness 
sueh  as  has  in  all  civilised  times  been  permitted 
to  the  great,  the  rich,  and  the  beautiful,  seems 
still  to  linger  about  them ;  and  ws  may  be  sure 
that  a  crusade  agunst  these  admired  examples  of 
French  eighteenth-eentuiy  art  will  have  no  other 
than  a  local  and  a  temporary  success.  We  are  the 
last,  therefiore,  to  begradge  to  M.  Jacquemart  the 
space  he  hss  chosen  to  bestow  on  these  things  and 
the  like  of  them.  At  the  same  time  it  may  be 
-pointed  ont  that  the  simpler  needs  of  the  same 
century  in  England  produced  a  style  of  household 
furniture,  less  rich,  less  wanton,  jet  hardly  less 
entitled  to  be  ranked  as  "  art-fumiture,"  if  art  in 
furniture  consists,  at  all  events  in  some  part,  in  the 
fine  suitability  of  the  thing  made  to  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  made.  But  our  eighteenth-cen- 
tury furniture  in  England — the  furniture  of  Ohip- 
pendfde  and  Sheraton,  say,  and  Hepplethwaite-— 
M.  Jacquemart  has  not  considered  worthy  iiyf 
anything  that  can  be  called  a  record,  and  protably 
this  is  because,  however  exquisitely  it  vras  adapted 
for  its  proper  purposes,  it  did  not  call  into  ^lay 
thd  arts     th^  reo^msedjBitiift.  A  -titi|s:^i()C0 
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eneriuted  bj  Boule,  or  a  MpM  Kolptand  hy 
Qoathiire,  ia  eridenUy  a  work  of  more  coiwnoaB 
and  more  amUlaoiu  art  tiwD  tiie  Iwst  of  our 
own  ftddle-lwdnd  chain  or  tinndle-l^^fed  tables ; 
and  this  mast  be  M.  Jacquemart's  excuee.  It 
must  not  be  imagined  that  because  M.  Jacque- 
mart  has  lingered  happily  over  the  labour 
of  his  own  fellow-couDtrvmen  at  a  time 
when  best  of  all  they  provided  for  the  artistic 
luxury  of  the  rich  and  the  exquisite  he  has 
nefrlected  the  good  work  of  the  Renaissance  in 
Italy,  or  been  unmiudful  of  the  art  which 
workers  in  metal,  from  Benvenuto  downwards, 
bestowed  upon  objecta  of  which  the  peacefully 
luxurious  noble  of  the  eighteenth  century  had 
little  need.  There  are  some  good  reproduclionB 
in  his  book  of  his  son  Jules  Jacquemart's  etchings 
of  the  rare  beanty  of  sword  and  dagger  which 
show  us 'something  of  that  "horror  coquetting 
with  ToluptoonsnesB "  which  has  struck  a  con- 
temporary poet  as  a  special  characteriatae  not  of 
European  but  of  Eastern  art — 
'*  Yataghan,  kaudjar,  things  that  rend  and  rip, 

Gash  rough,  sUsh  smooth,  help  luts  so  many  ways; 

Yet  ever  keep  a  beaotj  that  betrays 

Love  still  at  work  with  the  artificer 

Throughout  his  quatnt  derising." 
But  we  need  not  pursue  M.  Jscquemart  with 
further  dettul.  The  volume,  to  make  an  end,  is 
with  perhaps  the  single  exception  we  have 
mentioned,  a  curious  and  admirable  storehouse  of 
varied  iaformation,  not  only  on  the  supplemental 
and  minor  arts,  hut  on  the  greater  arts  where 
they  touch  in  any  way  the  subject  of  M.  Jacque- 
mart's work — furniture.  Much  has  lately  been 
written  on  this  theme,  but  the  material  for  the 
writing  has  often  been  picked  up  only  during  a 
uz  months'  dilettante  devotion  to  a  fiuhionable 
bobby.  It  was  M,  Jacquemart's  distinction 
— WM,  for  like  the  diligent  translator  of  his 
book,  Mrs.  Bury  Palliser,  he  is  gone  from  among 
ns — ^that  he  knew  accurately,  and  witii  the  love 
of  many  years,  all  his  subject. 

M.  Edxokd  BoinriJT&  has  well  earned  by 
QaumaB  mr  tArt  et  la  Curiouti  (Paris:  A. 
Qaantin)  the  title  of  a  curieux.  From  many  odd 
places  he  has  learnt  many  strange  details  about 
the  commerce  of  art  and  the  collection  of  works  of 
art,  and  he  has  learned  something  of  the  objects 
themselves.  Books  do  not  exist  m  the  English 
language  which  would  have  enabled  him  to  make 
his  industrious  compilations.  The  literature  of 
the  collector  is  three-fourths  of  it  in  French. 
France  has  long  been,  and  is  still,  the  great  centre 
where  the  precious  objects  of  the  world  congre- 
gate ;  and  a  &ir  share  of  the  precious  objects  of 
the  world  have  been  French  from  the  beginning. 
Chiefly  then  for  Frenchmen — for  French  collec- 
tors, of  whom  M.  Bonnaff^  affirms  there  are  from 
two  to  three  thousand  in  Paris — has  the  writer 
written  bis  book ;  but  the  English  collector  will 
nevertheleBB  find  it  a  volume  with  which  a  heavy 
half-hoar  may  be  whiled  away  without  Bub- 
sequent  regret  It  is  fuU  of  little  informations, 
and  is  not  without  important  facte.  One  excellent 
point  M.  BonnaStS  makes — though  somewhat  out  of 
the  range  of  the  mere  collector — when  in  dwelling 
on  the  alleged  imi>ortance  of  uniting  comfort  witu 
beauty  in  art  furniture,  he  asserts  that  "  comfort" 
is  a  changeable  thing,  the  "  comfort "  of  one 
generation  being  by  no  means  that  of  another. 
For  a  generation  of  lax  habits,  a  low  seat  and  a 
reclining  back  may  be  necessary  for  comfort ;  but 
the  austerer  manners  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  would  have  found  only  dis- 
comfort in  the  obligation  to  lounge ;  and  even  now 
it  may  be  observed  that  men  of  active  Ufa — the 
■oibr  and  the  soldier— sit  but  reluctantly  on  low 
and  eaiy  seats,  and  often  awkwardly  endeavour  to 
sustain  themselves  erect  on  a  so&'s  edge.  But  it  is 
not  with  social  ohservaUona  like  this  one  that  H. 
Bmmaff^  has 'filled  his  bojk.  He  gos^w— not  al- 
ways brilliantly  by  any  means— on  the  collector 
of  Uie  ondrat  world  and  the  collector  of  the 
Middle  Age,  and  hoi  an  instructive  chapter  on 


"Le  Oommnoe  de  la  Ouriositd,'*  and  winds  up 
with  a  very  senuUe  su^;estion  for  the  formation 
in  France  of  a  museum  "  which  shall  coat  no- 
thing." For  it  appears  that  scattered  about  the 
public  offices  of  France,  and  especially  in  Paris  at 
the  head-quarters  of  many  deputments  of  State— 
the  Ministry  of  Marine,  say,  or  the  Ministry  of 
Finance — there  exists  a  very  considerable  quan- 
tity of  very  fine  art  furniture— it  ma^  be  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  or  it  may  be  of  the  eight- 
eenth —  but  anyhow  there  are  many  master- 
pieces now  running  their  chance  of  des^ucUon  or 
damage  in  actual  use,  and  which  ought  appa- 
rently to  be  rescued  and  carefully  conserved. 
But  for  the  English  collector  and  the  English 
reader  the  chapter  on  the  history  of  the 
buying  and  the  sellit^  of  fine  things  will  be 
the  most  bteresting.  M.  BonnaffiS  doa  not  seem 
to  have  extended  his  researches  to  Italy,  or  he 
would  probably  have  found  there,  as  dsewhere, 
particulars  of  some  value.  England,  naturally, 
ne  for  the  most  part  ignores ;  as  until  rather 
lately  the  exchange  or  due  appreciation  of  beau- 
tiful objects  of  art  existed  in  England  only  among 
those  who  hod  known  foreign  travel.  Holland 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  country  that  sys- 
tematised  dealings  in  beautiful  things. 
"  The  Dutchman  had  preceded  us  io  the  commercial 
organisatioQ  of  thiogs  of  cariosity.  Bom  a  merehaat 
and  born  a  collector,  he  lored  passionately  the  pie- 
tares  of  his  school,  the  books  from  his  printing- 
presses,  the  porcelains  that  bis  ships  brought  bim 
from  the  furthest  East;  he  paid  good  prices,  he 
formed  greit  collections;  the  things  rose  in  value, 
and  he  profited  hj  the  rise." 
The  seventeentii  century  invented  the  printed 
catalogue;  and  the  first  catalogue  which,  we 
snrmise,  has  escaped  the  observation  of  M. 
Georges  Duplessis,  who  has  written  much  on 
tiiese  themes— dates  from  the  very  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  being  that  of  the  "  Medals, 
etc.,  at  present  ranged  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Sieur 
Antoine  Agard,  master  goldsmith  and  antiquary 
of  the  town  of  Aries  in  Provence."  The  collection 
soon  afterwards  passed  into  illustrious  hands.  At 
first  the  catalogue  was  not  actually  of  a  sale,  but 
was  a  means  of  bringing  into  publicity  the  possee- 
sion  of  objects  very  shortly  to  be  sold.  Now  the 
number  of  printed  catalogues  published  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteentn  centuries— or  at  all 
events  the  number  now  existing— has  been  ascer- 
tained ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  noto  the  gradual 
rise,  and  how  in  the  earlier  lime  the  Dutch  sur- 
passed the  French  in  the  number  of  sales  that 
occurred.  And  that  is  an  admirable  means  of 
judging  of  the  estimation  in  which  in  their  re- 
spective countries  work  of  art  was  held.  Thus  in 
the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  there  is 
record  of  only  thirty  art  sales  in  Paris :  toe  number 
recorded  io  the  LowOountries — at  Amsterdam,  the 
Hague,  Haarlem,  and  Utrecht— is  nesrly  two  hun- 
dred. Theproportionschangedgradtially,  andinthe 
middle  of  uie  second  half  of  the  century  there  is 
record  of  forty-two  art-salee  in  Paris  every  year. 
That  was  the  period  when  t^e  love  of  curious  and 
rare  and  delicate  things  was  at  its  height  During 
the  First  BepubUc  and  the  Directory  the  sales 
were  few.  Our  readers  know  also  that  the  school 
of  David  brought  into  contempt  the  echoed  of 
Watteau,  bnt  will  it  be  believed  that  a  master- 
piece of  nainting  by  Watteau — the  FHe  Veni- 
tieime — sold  in  1812  for  less  than  sixteen  pounds? 
Afterwards,  Komanticism  as  a  fashion  m  lite> 
ature  brought  the  works  of  the  Middle  into 
fashion  in  the  world  of  Art  and  of  the  connoisseur. 
Only  within  the  last  fifteen  years  has  there  been 
a  surpriung  return  to  the^nters,  dedgneis,  and 
engraven  of  Uie  French  eighteenth  jieatuxy. 


MB.  EASSi-U's  ASSTKIIJT  TBEASTTBXS. 

n. 

Though  the  numbw  of  the  fiiwmeats  of  Tablets 
recently  brought  from  Ninev^  by  Mr.  Rassam 
does  not  reach  the  sum  of  those  obtuned  the 


late  Geo.  Smith  from  the  same  place,  yet  the 
fragments  are  larger,  and  thenfore,  on  ijie  whole, 
of  much  greater  value. 

In  the  new  collection  all  the  snl^eets  usuaDv 
found  in  Assyrian  litoratore  are  represented :  bi- 
lingual lists  or  dictionaries,  legeilds,  works  on 
msgic,  charms,  omens,  and  astrology,  historicsl 
texts,  letters,  despatehes,  and  contracts.  We  see 
from  this  how  widely  learning  must  have  been 
extended  in  Assyria  \  and  it  is  only  reasonable  to 
suppose  that,  in  spite  of  their  cumbersome  mode 
of  writing,  many,  even  of  the  conunon  people, 
could  read  and,  perhaps,  write.  Oft  exsminmg 
the  Tablets  we  cannot  nelp  admiring,  in  slmoBt 
evory  case,  the  beauty  of  tne  writing  which  ^ 
must  have  been  very  rapidly  done.  Then,  again, 
there  ore  the  cUfiecent  styles  of  writing — that  of 
the  deepatdies  and  eontroets,  a  bold,  often  roH^ 
business  hand ;  thatof  the  historical  documents^clear 
and  well-fonned  \  that  of  the  majrical,  and  other 
texts,  small,  clear,  and  beautifuL  Among  these  last 
may  be  noticed  a  tablet  written  wholly  in  the  Akka- 
dian tongue,  in  which  the  fineness,  the  beauty,  and 
the  clearness  of  the  characters  are  quite  maxvellons. 
The  practised  eye,  too,  can  easily  detect  many 
different  handwritings  in  each  of  the  above- 
mentbned  styles. 

Among  the  historical  documents  is  a  cylindw 
of  AsBuru-bani-abla,  which  is  undoubtedly  the 
finest  yet  obtsined  of  that  king.   It  gives,  is 
about  1,400  lines  of  writing,  the  whole  of  hii 
histoiy,  excepting  the  last  few  years  of  his  reign 
— a  period  of  which  nothing  ia  known.  Another 
piece  of  a  very  fine  ^linder  from  tiie  temple  of 
Nimrond,  g^vee  a  list  of  the  longs  of  Palestine 
and  Cyprus  who  gave  tribute  to  Assnru-bani-abh 
in  his  first  warlike  expedition,  when  on  his  wiy 
to  chastise  Tirhahah,  king  of  Egypt  and  Sals.  As 
this  is  the  first  perfect  list  yet  discovered,  h  may 
be  interesting  to  reproduoe  here  1^  names  of  tlie 
kings  and  kingdoms,  many  of  them  very  familisx 
to  us,  in  their  Assyrian  form.   The  kings  <£ 
Palestine  are —  Bahlu  (Baal),  king  of  Tsurri 
^Tyre);  Minie*   (Menasseh),  king  of  Ya'u^ 
( Jttdah) ;  Qa'us-gabri,  king  of  Udume  (Edom); 
Muzuri,  king  of  Mahba  (Moab);  Ismen,  king  of  Kha- 
ziti  (Gaza^;  Mitinta,  kingof  I^aluna(A8kalan)f 
Ika'u^u,  kmg  of  Avgaruna  (Ekron) ;  Itulki-asapa, 
king  of  Gubu  (^Gubal) ;  YakinliL  Id^  of  Aru  ada 
(Arvad);  Abi-Bahal,  king  of  6ui&-munina-, 
Anunina-Adbi,   kin^  of  Kt-Ammoaa  (Bethr 
Ammon) ;  Ahh-milki  (Ahimelek),  kii^  of  Afido^ 
(Ashdod).   And  the  Mngs  of  Cyprus :— Etdstara, 
king  of  Edihlif ;  Pitagura,  king  of  Eidru^i ;  K.isa, 
king  of  Siliia ;  Ituaniur,  Idng  of  Pappa  (Paphos) ; 
Erifiu,  king  of  Sillu  (Soloe);  DamaSu,  king  of 
Euri  (Curion) ;  AdmeSu,kingof  Tamedu(TaniiBus1; 
Damildu,  king  of  Oartikhada^ti ;  Uns&)^u§u,  king 
of  Lidir ;  PutsuSu,  king  of  Nure,    Besides  exact- 
ing tribute  from  these  kings,  Assuru-bani-ablA  also 
cmupelled  them  to  help  him  both  with  shipa  and 
men  in  his  conquest  of  Egypt,  which  conquest  was 
the  b^vining  of  a  long  series  of  successes  which 
made  the  Assyrian  arms  the  terror  of  all  her  neigh- 
bours, and  raised  the  kingdom  to  a  pitch  of  gloiy 
never  before  reached,  and  soon  to  fade  avray. 

A  new  ftagment  of  a  most  valuaUe  work,  the 
Synchronous  History  of  Assym  and  Babylmua, 
gives  us  an  account  of  the  oocasiona  when,  mther 
for  peace  or  war,  these  two  rival  monarchies  came 
into  contact,  and  enables  us  to  determine  the 
dates  of  their  kings.  The  new  fia^ent  tells  us 
of  Assuru-yuballadh,  king  of  Assyria,  and  Bom*- 
bur^,  king  of  Babylonia,  of  BeluHiinri,  long  of 
Assyria,  and  Euri-mlzu,  the  young  son  of  Buma- 
buryas  (defeated  by  the  Assyrian  king  in  the 
battle  of  Zugwi),  of  Bammanu-nirari,  king  of 
Assyria,  and  Nazi-murudas,  king  of  Babylonia, 
with  accounts  of  many  other  kings  of  the  two 
countries.  Peaceful  meetings  and  warlike  meet- 
ings are  faithfully  recorded,  and  many  gaps  ia  the 

*  Esarhaddon'a  scribe  sp^  the  name  mers  cor- 
rectly—MensiS. 
\  Aegtsthitf,  king  of  Idalitun. 
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histoiT  ci  S^bylooia  are  filled  up.  The  eventa 
tmted  of  occurred  between  1400  and  891  b.o. 

BemdfiS  the  above,  the  history  of  the  exploits 
of  the  hero  GiBdhabar  ia  rendered  more  complete 
Iff  a  portion  of  the  tenth  tablet,  which  describee 
his  jottrney  to  find  Tamzi  (Noah).  New  frag^ 
meats  of  the  creeUon  seriea  tell  us  more  about  the 
frodden  Tiamatu,  the  ocean  ;  and  there  are  fiag- 
meats  of  many  other  beautiful  and  curious  legends, 
telling  of  the  natjon'a  poetry,  aa  the  mytho- 
lo^^  texts,  the  omens,  and  the  works  on  astro- 
logy tell  of  her  superBtltion. 

A  short  time  must  elapse  before  we  can  Icnow 
exactly  wW  we  possess  in  the  way  of  new 
matter,  foe  aLmost  every  fragment  requires  clean- 
iDg  befine  it  can  be  xead.  Indeed^  some  of  them 
are  bo  ineraated'mth  earth  and  silica  that  seareelT' 
a  chanetar  is  visiUe,  and  it  ia  impossible  to  teU 
what  they  contain  until  the  obnoxioiu  snbstances 
an  ramored. 

Tim  number  of  slabs  in  the  new  collection  is 
Toy  smal],  Mr.  Rs^m  baring  brought  away 
only  the  more  remarkable.  The  most  noteworthy 
is  one  lepreeeotu^  the  baking  of  bread,  which  was 
done  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  Arabs  do  it 
DOW.  All  the  slabs  have  been,  unfortunately, 
broken  io  transit.  From  the  Temple  of  Nimroud 
Mr.  Baseam  has  obtained  some  exceedingly  in- 
teresting enamelled  tiles,  of  very  pretty  patterns. 
In  the  centre  of  each  tile  is  a  knob,  penetrated  at 
the  base,  sTidently  to  permit  a  cord  to  pass 
throogh ;  and  round  the  base  of  the  knob  is  the 
fbllowiDg  inscription  ; — "  The  palace  of  Asauru- 
natsiiHtUa,  Mng  of  Assyria,  son  of  Tugulti-Ninip, 
Juog  of  Assyria  also.  Furniture  of  Bit-Kammuri 
of  the  city  of  Oalah"  (Nimroud).  Mr.  Basaam'a 
opision  ia  that  these  knobs  formed  an  ornament  in 
the  centre  of  the  ceilinj^  of  the  room,  the  hole  with 
which  it  ia  pierced  having  been  need  for  snspend- 
iog  a  lamp.  This  supposition  is  strengthened  by 
the  &ct  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
read  the  inscription  on  the  tiles  if  they  had  been 
placed  in  any  other  poutioo  than  overhead,  as  the 
knob  would  prevent  part  of  it  from  being  seen. 

Among  the  smaller  objects  are  two  or  three 
figutes  in  the  Assyrian  style,  rather  roughly 
modelled,  and  several  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
period.  One  curious  object  is  an  ox's  hoof  of  very 
hard  baked  clay,  bearing,  oa  the  sole  and  the 
upper  part,  inscnptions  referring  to  omens.  From 
Kouyuniik  come  fragments  of  a  fine  glass  dish,  and 
ftom  Bdawat  some  fingments  of  ivory  figures  of 
moat  d^fiate  workmanship. 

Theo.  G.  Pxrohxb. 


NOTES  ON  AHT  AND  ARCRAEOLOQT. 

Mr.  HoRicuzD  Rabsau  will  leave  England 
agwQ  on  the  20th  to  resume  work  at  Nineveh, 
where  excavations  have  been  conducted  daring  his 
aboenoe  by  his  nephew.  It  is  probable  that  the 
KouyunjiK  Library  will  be  thoroughly  explored  by 
March  next.  Some  400  fresh  tablets  are  on  their 
way  to  the  British  Museum. 

Db.  Zedthabx  Hobhino,  one  of  the  younger 
Aseyriologists  of  Germany,  is  about  to  publish  the 
two  moet  important  inscriptions  of  the  Assyrian 
king  Sennacherib,  generally  known  under  the 
title  of  the  Taylor  Prism  and  the  Bellini  Cylinder, 
The  publication  will  comprise  tbe  carefully  trana- 
cribed  text  of  both  inscrijptions,  a  new  translation, 
m  commentary,  explaining  mainly  the  difficult 
and  as  yet  uninterpreted  passages  of  the  inscrip- 
tions, a  gIo88ar3^  and  the  origmal  eundfonn  text 
In  autographical  form. 

A  HBW  fortuighUy  journal  is  announced  in  New 
York,  entitled  the  Art  Interchange,  the  aim  of 
which  will  be  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the 
Society  of  Decorative  Art,  by  advertising  its 
methods  and  aasisting  its  efforts  to-  educate  the 
public  t«te  for  art. 

Thb  picture  of  Gabriel  Max  just  about  to  be 
•xfailntM  in  Berlin  represents  Venus  uid  Tann- 


hauser  at  the  moment  of  tihnr  intercoone  when 
Waguer'a  opera  begins,  and  the  knight,  sated  of 
beauty,  determines  to  roam  the  world.  Tlie  picture 
is  painted  with  all  Max's  real  and  meretricious 
skill,  sensuous  treatment,  and  dramatic  force. 

AoooBDiNQ  to  the  story  whi^  was  repeated  so 
often  that  it  came  to  m  believed  on  all  hands, 
Phmdiaa  in  making  his  statue  of  Zens  at  Olympia 
set  himself  to  reuise  the  three  famous  lines  of 
the  J/Hu2,i,,6S8:— 

1^  Koi  KuavirftTiv  cV  i^pCvi  vtwTi  KpwUtV 
Ofiffpoirau  6'  npa  ji^amu  impputravn  Smtcns 
sparer  dr*  oAhutwo'  ftiym  o  AcXi^y  "OXv^iroi'. 
To  confirm  the  tradition,  thm  was  the  fact  that 
the  nisting  busts  of  this  god  all  represent  him 
with  more  or  less  heavy  loc&  springing  from  the 
forehead  not  unlike  the  mane  of  a  Iwn.  Hence  it 
became  usual  to  speak  of  the  mane-Uke  hair  of 
Zeus,  and  to  conclude  that  the  eiistiny  busts  as  a 
rule  illustrated  the  Homeric  tinea,  while  in  parti- 
cular the  one  which  was  found  at  Otricoli,  and  is 
now  in  the  Vatican  Museum,  admirably  realised  the 
poetic  idea  of  Zeus.  In  his  satisfaction  with  this 
conclusion,  Brunn  went  so  iar  as  to  recognise  in  the 
Otricoli  bust  a  good  copy  of  the  head  of  the  statue 
by  Pheidias.  Overbecic  and  others  have  con- 
tinued in  much  the  same  vein,  without  feeling  how 
much  the  spirit  of  the  head  in  question  was  at 
variance  with  that  of  high  Greek  art  in  the  time  of 
Phmdias.  This  point  has  been  taken  up  by  Stephani 
in  the  recently  issued  part  of  the  Oampte-rendu  de  la 
Commiuicn  ArcMetoffique  of  St.  Fetenhurg  (p. 
I61),wbo  thinksthatvre  must  look  for  a  moraplacid 
type,  and  recognises  an  approach  to  what  ia  wanted 
in  the  heads  struck  on  two  silver  coins  of  Elis. 
Of  these  coins  one  ia  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  British 
Museum,  and  undoubtedly  presents  a  very  noble 
type  of  Greek  art  at  its  highest  period.  Stephani 
thinks  it  may  be  of  a  date  a  little  before  Pheidiaa, 
but  in  that  he  will  probably  not  find  many  to 
agree  with  him.  The  other  coin  is  in  the  Berlin 
Museum,  and  belongs,  on  the  other  hand,  to  a 
period  later  than  Pheidias.  Between  the  two 
Stephani  believes  the  true  type  of  the  Zeus  at 
Olympia  is  to  be  sought.  It  may  be  so.  But  in 
defence  of  the  heads  with  mane-like  hair  springing 
from  the  brow,  we  woull  remind  him  tiiat  this  is 
the  character  of  the  hair  and  forehud  of  the  well- 
known  marble  head  from  Milo  in  the  British 
Museum,  generally  called  Aesculapius,  bat  some- 
times,  and  perhaps  more  correctly,  Zens,  since  the 
remains  of  a  metal  wreath  which  has  adorned  the 
head  would  suit  him  better  than  Aesculapius.  It 
would  be  impossible,  looking  at  this  heaa,  to  feel 
that  there  attached  to  it  tne  slightest  trace  of  a 
spirit  not  consistent  with  the  finest  age  of  sculp- 
ture in  Greece.  So  that,  while  agreeing  with 
Stephani  about  the  Otricoli  bust,  we  do  not  feel 
obliged  to  abandon  the  notion  uiat  the  Zeus  of 
Pheidiaa  had  the  mane-like  hair  xequiied  by  the 
passage  of  the  lUad. 

A  BBCOKD  edition  has  just  been  published  of  M. 
L€on  Begeorge's  intereetiiv  monograph  entitled 
La  Maiton  Pdm/m,  ^rtiicn  we  mentioned  last 
month  in  connexion  with  a  pleasant  article  on  tbe 
same  subject  in  MacmUlan.  M.  D^orge  not 
only  gives  a  graphic  account  of  the  celeraated 
printing-house,  but  he  catalogues  all  the  artistic 
and  typographic  treaaures  preserved  in  it,  including 
many  of  special  interest  as  relating  to  Rubers, 
Vandyck,  and  Fomrbus.  He  also  adds  a  ehrono* 
logicu  list  of  all  the  works  printed  by  Plantin  at 
Antwerp  between  1555  and  1589,  so  that  his 
work  really  forms  a  complete  history  of  every- 
thing relating  to  the  great  printer  and  his  busy 
house.  A  portnut  of  Plantm — an  etdiing  after 
Wierix — forms  the  fh>ntis^ece. 

Thb  Mus^  des  Arts  B^coratifa  has  already  made 
a  small  beginning  during  the  last  fortnight  by 
opening  a  retrospective  exhilntion  of  paintings 
ancient  and  modem  in  tbe  Pavilion  de  Flore  of  the 
Tuileries.  The  exhibition  occupies  the  four  soUm 
on  the  ground  floor,  and  contuns  abwt  600  works 


lent  by  various  collectors.  Most  of  them,  it  ie- 
true,  luve  been  eem  before,  either  at  the  Alsace* 
Lorraine  exhibition,  or  in  other  loan  collections, 
but  some  few  are  new  even  to  the  Paris  public,  andt 
among  them  several  noteworthy  works.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  the  exhibition  are  to  go  into  the  general 
fund,  which  is  gradually  mounting  to  considerablfr 
proportions. 

Thb  exlubitum  of  the  Dresden  Academy  this- 
year,  like  most  otiier  exhilntione,  &iled  to  show 
anything  more  than  a  leseectable  mediocrity  of 
taient.  Nmther  in  history,  landscape,  nor  portrait 
was  there  any  great  work ;  but  on  tbe  other  hand 
there  were  a  numbwof  praiseworthy  performances 
in  all  tiiree  departments,  and  a  still  larger  number 
of 'pretty  omrs  pictures,  some  of  which  widl 
probably  mid  their  way  into  the  Royal  Ghdlery. 
Among  the  seventeen  works  in  sculpture  contn- 
buted  to  this  exhibition  the  most  important  was- 
Donndorfs  bust  of  Fieiligrath,  destined  to  be  set 
up  above  the  poet's  grave  in  Cannstadt.  It  ha» 
been  cast  in  bronze,  and  is  generally  sp(dmn  of  as  a 
satisfactory  work. 

Thb  fifth  volume  of  Br.  W.  Mithofs  compr»- 
hen^ve  woi^  on  the  Monument$  of  Art  and 
Antiquity  in  Hanover  has  just  been  published. 
This  work,  which  was  begun  in  1371,  aims  at 
doing  for  tbe  little  State  of  Hanover  almost 
what  the  "  Catalogue  of  the  Art  Treasurea  of 
France  "  proposes  to  do  for  France^  except  that  it 
is  not  a  national  undertaking,  but  is  due  solely  to 
private  enthusiasm  and  enterprise,  Tbe  present 
volume  deals  with  the  Duchies  of  Bremen  and 
Verden  and  the  estates  of  Haddu,  Hoza,  and 
Diepholz.   It  ^ves  an  alphabetical  list  of  all  the 

Jrlacee  where  uterestii^  monuments  are  to  be 
ound,  thus  affording  a  sort  of  guide  to  the  artistic 
riches  of  the  oonntiy.  One  of  the  moBt  important 
chapters  contains  a  description  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Verden,  taken  as  an  example  of  a  peculiar  style 
of  church  architecture  prevailing  in  tiie  former 
Kingdom  of  Hanover.  The  Cathedral  of  Bremen 
ia  also  investigated,  and  much  that  is  interesting 
made  known.  Dr.  Mithoff,  who  has  made  rapid 
pn^ress  with  his  work  coasidering  its  uze  and 
importance,  counts  upon  finishing  it  in  two  more 
volumes  to  be  puUianed  witlua  the  space  of  two 
years. 

Thbbb  is  at  present  being  ezhilnted  in  Leipzig 
a  large  altar-piece  with  central  subject  and  two 
wings,  paintad  by  Prof.  Ludwig  Nieper,  Director 
of  the  Lnpzif^  Academy,  for  a  church  at  Sezzen,  a 
town  in  Rosaia,  near  Riga.  It  ia  so  seldom  now- 
adays that  artists  are  called  upon  for  the  produc- 
tion of  these  worka  of  rehgious  art  that  the 
exhibition  of  one  that  is  really  destined  for  church 
decoration  is  not  without  interest  Prof.  Nieper 
has  not  gone  back  to  the  early  Florentine  or 
Siennese  painters  for  his  types,  as  so  many  of  our 
painters  of  the  present  time  have  done,  out  has 
sought  inspiration  from  the  later  masters  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  The'  subject  of  his  central 
compartment  is  the  OmdAximi,  the  body  of  Ohrist 
standing  out  in  bold  relief  on  the  oroee  ftom  a 
darkening  sl^  and  landecape  background.  On  the 
two  wings  are  the  two  i^Mjatiee  SB,  Paul  and  Peter, 
concmved  in  some  measure  according  to  the  usual 
types,  but  vrith  a  powerful  in^viduality  of 
cluaacter  infused  into  them,  so  that  Paul  becomes 
as  it  were  the  symbol  of  the  Thinker  who 
in  his  search  after  truth  heeds  not  the  sword  of 
Martyrdom,  and  Peter  of  the  Man  of  Action 
of  strong  will  and  resolute  endeavour.  It  ia 
said  that  Prof.  Nieper  has  added  much  to  his  fame 
by  this  work,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  r^ret  in 
Leipzig  that  it  should  have  to  be  sent  out  of 
Germany, 

It  has  been  proposed  by  M.  Edouard  Andr^,  the 
president  of  the  Union  Centrale,  that  in  the  juries 
formed  to  consider  the  industrial  products  of  ex- 
hibitions there  should  always  be  one  member  to 
report  especially  on  the  artistic  value  of  these  pro- 
ductSj  and  not  merely  to^  jvdge  them,  as  the  jury 
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maiaginy  ^>ody.  on  which  the  saeceas  oC 
aadwtatang  wOl  w  laigely  depend. 

Thb  Procttdmga  of  the  Mnncal  Aaeocialion  for 
their  foQith  session  (1877-78)  hare  just  beat 
issued.  It  is  satisfactoij  to  note  that  thu  xerj  in- 
teresting Tolume  of  papers  shows  a  deddedly  mora 
practical  tendency  in  the  general  character  of  the 
Buhjects  selected  for  discweioD  than  has  been  the 
case  in  some  preceding  years.   Such  articles  u 
those  by  Mr.  Cumminga,  "On  the  Formation  of  a 
National  Musical  Library ; "  by  Mr.  J.  S.  CarweD, 
"  On  the  Laws  of  Musical  Expression  ; "  by  the 
Rev.  T.  Helmore,  "  Suggestions  for  a  more  Ei- 
peditioas  Mod©  of  Writing  the  Time  Notes  in 
Music: "by  Mr.  George  Bullen,  "On  the  Galin- 
Paris-Ohev^  Method  of  Teaching ;  **  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Hill,  "On  a  Suggested  ImproTement  in  Staff 
Notation ; "  and  others  in  the  volume  which  might 
be  named,  are  worthy  of  all  praise.   In  proportion 
to  the  practical  ehancter  of  their  jnoceedings  wHI 
the  Musical  Assodation  be  likely  to  command  the 
confidence  and  support  botii  of  the  musical  pro- 
fession and  of  amateurs. 

Ths  deaths  are  announced,  fktm  Vienna,  of 
Rudolph  Willmers,  a  distiog^i^ed  pianist,  at  the 
age  01  fifty-seren ;  and,  from  Stockholm,  of  the 
Swedish  composer  A.  F.  Lindblad,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-four. 


HKW  PTTBUCUIOVS, 

Adaau  (W.  H.  D.),  ThmluM  d  LUe,  new  ed.,  or.8To 

A]lnatt(H.),  3^0«ctu,atO.,13ino(Al»«w  (tetMrOaee)  »,% 
Ansted  (D.  T.).  Wftter  and  Wkter-Snppir,  fsbitRj  Im  refer. 

«noe  to  the  Biltltli  lalancte,  Sto  (W.  H.  AJlas)  IS.D 

AtthUI  (L.),  DlsauM  of  Women,  Olb  od.,  or  Sto  (Fknnla)  S.O 
BukoT  (Ladf),  StaUon  Life  In  Hew  ZtaUud.  12mn 

<WBroe>  ^0 

Benjunln  (S.  G.  W.),  The  Atluitlo  Idaadi  Bs  Besorts  at 

Health  uid  FlMnue,  la^  tq.  (3.  Low)  u,0 

CalTwlw  (H.  0.],  WUoh  li  tha  Conqueror,  God  or  Satao  ? 
Voox  BenooDB  on  Yttaan  State,  cr  Sto 

(ampUn.  MarahaOl  k.  Co.)  I  0 
Danoan  (FNf.) ,  T«mpermnoe  Spaakv,  ISmo  . .  (Nldiaban)  1  0 
Fact*  »ad  Hlnta  for  Krerjdfty  LIfo,  cr  8to  (J.  BlaiAwDodj  S> 
atll  (G.),  Charming  Songs  for  little  Warblen,  Uisc  aq 

(GUI)   I  0 

Golbal  (A.  F.),  One  Hnndrod  fVenofi  Bzamlnation  Papera. 

or  Sto   (Simpkin,  UardtaB  h  Oa.>  tJS 

antbrie  (J.),  Dlsoomwa,  or  Sto  (Ooddn)  SfQ 

HaTwud  (W.  S.),  MaUoy  of  the  Thundtr,  ISm 

CaH-Claike)  s;0 
Homar's  OdTMar,  Booka  xllL  to  xzlr,,  irith  latrodwttOD. 

Notes,  ba.,  by  W.  W.  Uerry,  13mo  (MaoidlUD)  6/0 

Leigh  (Vr.)i  Practical  Cotton  Spinner  and  Manager*! 

Awlstant,  4th  ed.,  12mo  (J.  Heymod)  ^-9 

Lerer  (C),  Eany  Loneqaer,  lllnatrated,  or  8fo 

(Roatledge)  S/S 
Lytton  (Lord),  Tho  Coming  Bace,  he,  ITbiary  ed.,  Sto 

(Bontledge)  7,S 
Marlowe  and  Graene,  Beleot  Plin  adltad  by  A.  W.  Ward, 

12nio  (IfaemtUao)  5/« 

Mmttk  (no.      sir.,  tvg  8to  (Buna  ft  OaU»>  ».< 

Monajt  An^o-n«nah  Tna^,  Bvo 

(ampUn,  IDoflhan  &  Co.>  T,« 
Hyen  (F.),  CatboUo  Thongbto  tm  (Amdiof^gluid,  cr  8ro 

(Daldj,  Miiater,  k.  Co.)  T'fi 
N«aIa(J.H.),Bcadia|BtettwAgtd,ar8TO....(UBit«s>  e.O 
Pnutmoner,  toL  xz.,  Jauoaty  to  Jnna,  1078,  roj  Sto 

(kacmillan)  10. « 
Headings  for  Yonng  Uen,  Herchants,  and  Hen  ot  Bni- 

DesB,  ctSto   (J.Blackwood)  l.-'l 

Bbakeapeare,  by  Howard  Staunton,  S  nda.,  roy  Sto 

(Roatledge)  49.0 
Stanley  (H.  U.),  ila^  dC  Eqnatoilal  Africa,  in  case 

(S-Low)  21,0 

Stedman  (U.  U.),  Oxford ;  Ita  Bodal  and  InteQectual  Life, 

4w.,cr8To   (TrUbow)    :  « 

Sue  (E.).  Wandering  Jew,  111nstrated,cr  8TO..(BoitUedc«}   3  C 

Taylor  (J.  E.),  Flowery  tbalr  Orlgia,  &e.,  cr  8*o 

—  —  (OudirbdM)  7J9 

Thadtoiay  (W.  H.),  Torki,  toL  x.,  cr  8to 

_  „  (Smith,  SUerfc  Co  ^   S  « 

Thompaon  (K.),  Fmi  and  BanNtt,  llmo 

(GrifQtb  h  Fkrran)  3/0 
Under  Temptation,  S  vols.,  ctSto  ....  (Hnrat  b  Bhckatt)  SI -8 

Warner  (C.  DO,  In  the  WUdemeee,  IJmo  (a  Low)  l!l> 

Wlndla  (W.),  Scripture  TeU  Book  fc?  Dalty  Uae,  SXmo 
„  (Bootta^  I.'O 

Wood  (J.  a.),  mutrated  Vatmal  Sstiny.  S  toU..  roy  Sro 
,_  (BoutMBa) 
Wood  (J,  G.),  Natural  History  ot  Han.  S  vols. ,  roy  Svo 

Bontledge)  SS,V 
Xenophon'a  Anabarfi,  Ue.  ii.,  irith  Hotai,  by  0.  &  Jerran. 

I3mo  I  ,   (Macmaian)  l^D 

Tatea  (K.  T.),  C6mpleta  Ooone  ot  BeUgtooa  Inatnration. 
onn^,   (J.  Haywood}  S.S 


in  general  must  do,  from  an  industrial  or  scientific 
|K)iiit  of  view.  The  reports  made  by  scientific 
juries,  however  valuable  in  thdr  way,  are  apt,  it 
as  affirmed,  to  have  too  limited  a  range. 

An  appreciative  article  on  Durer,  reviewing  the 
French  tianslation  of  Prof.  Thauning's  work,  and 
illustrated  with  one  of  Herr  Van  de  Weijer's 
&csimiles  of  the  woodcuts  of  the  Virgin  Seriee, 
and  a  number  of  engravings  taken  from  Diirer's 
drawings  for  the  TWumpA  of  Maximilian,  was 
contributed  to  VArt  last  month  by  M.  Engine 
V^n.  This  French  translation,  made  with  great 
skin  by  M.  Qostave  Gruzer,  is  in  some  rssperta 
even  a  more  important  work  than  the  originsL  fbr 
it  contains  more  than  forty  fresh  illnstrations, 
many  of  them  full-page  eDsravings,  and  has  re- 
ceived besides  the  auuior's  Latest  collections  and 
additions.  Prof.  Thausing  is  mA  an  easy  writer 
to  tran^te,  particularly  into  Fruu^,  and  M, 
Oruzae  owns  to  haviitg  had  considerBhlB  diffi- 
«Dity  with  his  involved  descripticmB  and  technical 
langosgB.  Perhaps  this  renoaring  may  &ci]itate 
the  appeaiance  of  the  long^promisad  English  trans*- 
lation. 

M.  Albxavdbb  Pinceabt,  whose  oomprehen- 
aive  work  on  the  history  of  tapestiy,  written  in 
collaboration  with  MM.  Jules  Gnifficey  and  Eugene 
Muntz,  has  just  reached  its  fifth,  numbwj  corrects, 
in  a  letter  to  the  Chronique  de*  Arts,  a  alight  error 
made  in  their  work  as  to  the  date  of  the  eariiest 
mention  in  history  of  the  manniactore  of  tapestiy 
4h  hautB  lice  at  Arras.  This  was  stated  to  be 
1367 }  but  quite  recentlv  M.  Kehard,the  arehivist 
•of  the  Pas  de  Calais,  has  disoovered  a  doonment 
that  states  that  a  certain  "  Xsabsan  Oaurrfe,  called 
of  Ballses,  livii^  at  Artsa,  has  sold  to  Mahant 
Countess  of  Artois  V  drag  cuarSt  de  haute  lioe  en 
I3I3."  Several  of  the  account-books  of  this 
princess  are  preeer\"ed  at  Anas,uid  mention  is 
made  in  these  of  the  purchase  of  drape  and  of 
<npM,  but  not  finding  any  account  of  iapiseerie 
■de  haute  lice  in  tiiem  the  learned  authors  of  the 
Hittory  of  Tapestry  concluded  that  the  manafac- 
ture  of  this  sorb  of  tapestry  did  not  date  back  so 
far.  It  se«na,  however,  they  were  mistaken. 
The  last  number  of  thdir  work  deals,  with  Italian 
tapestiy  of  the  fifteenth  and  nxtaentb  centuries, 
embracing  the  works  for  which  Itaphael,  Giovanni 
da  Udine, .  Peiino  del  Vags,  and  Qiolio  Romano 
Airaiahed  the  designs, 

Thb  first  ezhilntitm  of  the  recently  formed 
Scottish  Society  of  Water-colour  Paintm  will  be 
held  next  month  in  Glasgow,  the  society  having 
secured  premises  in  West  Kile  Street.  The  winter 
oxhibition  in  the  Albert  Gallffly,  Edinlmigh,  will 
•open  in  November. 

A  BiAroB  of  Gauss  is  to  be  greeted  shortly  at 
Brunswick,  the  birthplace  of  the  eminent  mathe' 
matician.  ^  It  has  been  modelled,  after  a  portrait 
of  Gauss  in  the  possesuon  of  the  Qiittingen  tlni- 
veruty,  bjr  Prof.  Schapsr,  uid  has  been  success- 
fitlly  cast  in  bronze. 

A  FOKTKAXT  of  Ingres  has  lust  been  placed  in 
the  Louvre.  It  was  presented  some  months  ago 
hy  the  sons  of  M.  Bochet,  the  friend  of  Ingres,  in 
whose  poasesNon  it  had  remained,  on  condition  of 
eeven  oopies  of  it  bnng  made  for  seven  members 
of  the  nmily.  Th^  condition  haviiK  bem  ful- 
filled, it  is  now  hung  in  the  Salle  des  %pt-OheiQi- 

municipality  of  Paris  have  given  the  fol- 
lowing sums  for  the  four  works  of  sculpture 
Iwught  at  the  Salon  this  year: — Lee  Premieres 
Fun^railles,  by  Barrias,  26,000  fr.:  La  Mfidita- 
tion,  by  Noel,  6,000  fr. ;  Le  Paradis  Perdu,  by 
Oautherin,  16,000  fr.  j  Les  Hirondelles,  by  Feiffer, 

^ooofr.  '  '  ; 

Ah  Eixhilution  of  £lne  Arts  will  be  opened  af 
Kouen  on  October  1  naxt,  dosing  on  Novemfaor  16( 
This  is  the  twenty-uxt^i  ap^iw  e^fai^fia  that 
.  )mu  ^W,hdd  in  thintb,un,'.,.  ,^  .^.^  J,\  ,  ,  ,  ) 


Abt  and  industrial  mosenms,  humble  copies  of 
our  parent  eetabUshment  at  South  Kensington, 


continue  to  spriing  op  all  over  Germany.  We 
i  several  times  had  occasion  to  note  the  sur- 
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rising  growth  of  the  Germanic  Museum  at 
'iimberg,  the  progress  of  which  during  the  last 
ten  years  has  been  almost  as  rapid  as  that  of  South 
Kensington  itself;  and  now  lately  similarly 
flourishing  accounts  have  been  given  m  the  Xunst 
Kronik  of  two  other  mnsaams  notably  the 
Roval  Art  and  Industrial  Museum  at  Dresden, 
and  its  adjoint  schools,  and  the  Hamburg 
Museum,  an  old  establishment  which  has  recently 
taken  fresh  life,  and  was  opened  Iset  year  in 
a  BOW  building.  A  Fetttehrm  published  on  the 
occasion  jfives  the  most  satisfoctory  history  of  the 
steady  growth  of  this  museum  and  its  influence 
over  the  art-culture  of  students. 

Mr.  .Chahlbs  Hbath  Wilsoit  writes  to  us : — 
"I  read  vith  some  surprise,  at  page  204  of  the 
AujtEXx  for  AugOBt  2i,  that  '  Two  of  Qavin  Hamil- 
ton's most  important  works  ware  ^Dtmd  ta  the  lAami 
Ikiy,  in  the  I>nke  of  Hamilton's  eoUeeticn.*  Z  have 
been  for  thirty  years  &miliar  with  the  Hamilton 
pictures,  haricg  been  a  fregaent  visitor  at  Hamilton 
Palace,  apd  the  I)<miel  m  the  Lioni  Den  is  a  large 
ItabeTit—a  well-known  picture.  I  took  Dr.  Waagen 
to  Eamilton  and  presented  him,  and  yoQ  will  find  in 
lus  book  a  deseription  of  tbe  Hamilton  collection.  I 
cannot  remember  anything  by  Q.  Hamilton  there.  I 
do  not  know  that  the  Dau  has  any  importast  piotnzaa 
aiiTwhen  else." 

In  last  week's  Acadeht,  page  226,  col.  3,  the 
name  of  one  of  the !  co-editors  of  Mr.  Paterson's 
collection  of  portraits  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
was  incorrectly  printed.  It  should  have  been 
J.  Wyllie  Guild. 


the 
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Ths  annuel  Festival  of  the  Three  Choirs  (the 
155th  since  its  foundation)  is  to  be  held  at  Wor- 
cester next  week,  from  Tuesday,  the  10th,  to 
Friday,  the  13th  inst.  The  proceedings  will  com- 
mence with  a  special  service  to  be  held  in  the  niive 
of  the  cathedral  on  Tuesday  morning,  at  which 
Handel's  Vettingen  Te  Deum,  Purcell's  Jubilate 
in  D,  and  Bach's  Anthem  "Blessing,  glory, 
wisdom,  and  thanks  "  will  be  sung.  On  Tuesday 
evening  the  first  part  of  the  Creation,  Mozart's 
jRefuiem.mi  Mendelssohn's  Lobgeeang  are  to  be 
given.  Wednesday  morning  will  be  occupied  with 
Mmh :  on  Thursday  morning  Dr.  Armee's  Ileze- 
kiah,  Mendelssohn's  "Hear  my  prayei^''  and 
Spohr'e  Laet  Judgment  will  be  peHbrmed ;  and  on 
Friday  momlof^  the  Meniah,  On  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  eveninn  miscellaneous  concerts  are  to 
be  ^vcn  in  the  College  Hall,  at  which  the  most 
important  works  announced  are  Bennett's  Mat/ 
Queen,  Mosart's  symphony  in  G  minor,  and  Ben- 
nett's concerto  in  F  minor.  The  Festival  will 
conclude  with  a  special  service  in  the  nave  of  the 
cathedral,  for  which  Sir  Frederick  Ouseley  has 
composed  a  Magnificat  and  Nunc  Dimittis,  and 
Dr.  Stainer  an  anthem.  The  principal  vocalists 
announced  are  Mdlle.  Albani,  Miss  Anna  Wil- 
liams, Miss  MaiT  Davies,  Miss  Bertha  Griffiths, 
Mdme.  Patey,  Messrs.  E.  Lloyd,  Guy,  Wadmore, 
and  Sijraor  FoU.  There  will  be  a  mil  orchestra, 
led  by  M.  Sainbm;  Mr,  Done  will  conduct:  Mr, 
C.  H.  Ido^  will  be  the  oiguiist,  and  Mr.  Ooltwme 
will  pnnde  at  the  ^ano  in  l^e  misceUaneous 
concerts. 

A  scheme  is  at  present  on  foot,  under  the  aus- 
pices Of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  for  founding 
a  Boyal  and  National  College  of  Music,  and  amal- 
gamating therewith  the  Royal  Academy  of  Musio 
and  the  National  Tnuning  School  of  Musio,  v^clj 
at  pressnt  have  no  connexion.  It  woidd  be  pre- 
psature  to  e^aess  any  opimon  upon  a  plan  which 
is  still  In^emmyo ;  we  therefore  reserve  any  couxf 
ments  until  mote  details  aie  known  as  to  the  pro- 
B(We<<in«i^«nents,  and  tho  eeoaUtation  of  th^ 
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LITERATURE. 

BeteeHonsfrom  the  Correspondmce  of  the  late 
Maeoey  Napier,  JBaq.  Edited  by  his  Son, 
Macrej  ITurier.  (ranted  for  Private  (3ir> 
cnlaticm  onfy.) 

Mb.  MAcnr  "Nabixb  ynB  editor  of  tfae 
Sdinburgh  Beview  from  1829  to  1847.  The 
old  ooterie,  or,  aa  one  of  the  chief  members 
calls  it  in  this  volume,  "  conspiracy,"  which 
gave  to  the  commencement  and  first  years 
of  this  Utewy  enterprise  so  much  individual 
zest  and  pabllo  interest,  existed  no  longer ; 
few  of  the  original  writers  survived,  and  the 
great  national  canses  for  which  ao  many  of 
them  had  labonred  and  made  signal  sacri- 
£oefl  had  either  been  won  or  were  in  a  fiair 
wajr  of  being  so.     There  nevertheless  re- 
jnained  some  distinctive  pecaUarities  which 
pare  to  this  post,  not  only  gnoA  literary 
unportaoce,  bat  a  distinct  political  etaius. 
Tor,  thoagh  he  exercised  an  absolute  aatho- 
rH?y  over  bis  oontribntors^  whatever  their 
poBttioa  in  society  or  in  the  State,  the  editor 
willingly  took  connsel  with  the  chiefs  of  the 
Liberal  party  in  the  management  of  the 
Seview,  which  necessitated  a  frank  and 
fitmiliar  interconrse.    Thns  articles  by  the 
first  writers  of  the  time  were  frequently 
sabmitted  to  the  judgment  of  other  poli- 
ticians, and  underwent  correction  and  even 
excision  without  personal  offence.  This 
Tolnme  is,  therefore,  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  inteyal  history  of  the  Whig  party 
during  an  exciting  period,  apart  firom  the 
interest  it  jpossesses  as  an  admission  behind 
the  scenes  in  the  production  of  the  leading 
periodical  of  its  time, 

3Ir.  Jeffrey  bad  preceded  Mr.  Napier  in 
the  e^torship  of  the  Seview  since  1803,  and 
continned  his  interest  in  it  by  freqnent  con- 
tributions till  1840.  Macanlay's  declaration 
that  "  he  was  more  nearly  a  universal 
genius  than  any  man  of  onr  time,  and  that 
his  range  was  immeasurably  wider  than 
Sydney  Smith's  or  his^own,"  ia  hardly  borne 
out  hy  the  present  estimation  of  the  four 
Tolumes  of  his  collected  articles  published 
in  1843.  Nor  do  bis  letters  to  Mr.  Napier, 
thongb  full  of  good  sense,  exhibit  any  re- 
ntarl^ble  literaTT  discernment  or  political 
prevision.  The  lollowing  judgment,  written 
in  1832,  of  one  of  the  most  |x>werful  names 
of  our  time  will  be  read  with  interest,  but 
hardly  with  respect : — 

"  I  fear  Oarlyle  wiU  not  do :  that  is,  if  von  do 
not  take  the  libarties  and  the  paius  with  him  that 
I  did  by  striking  out  ftaely,  and  writing  in  oeca- 
nonally.  The  misfbrtane  is  that  he  is  very  ohsti- 
aste  and,  I  am  aftadd,  eoneoited;  and|  unlednly, 
in  a  place  Vik»  this  he  finds  people  enough  to  abet 


and  ap^ud  him,  to  intercept  the  operation  of  the 
otherwise  in&llible  remedy  of  general  avoidance 
and  neglect.  It  is  a  great  pit^,  for  he  is  a  man  of 
gmius  and  indastrf,  and  with  the  capacity  of 
being  an  elegant  and  impressive  writer." 
Of  Mr.  Oarlyle  himself  there  are  only  four 
letters  in  this  selection.  When  Jefirey  could 
write  thus,  and  Macaulay : — "  As  to  Carlyle, 
he  might  as  well  write  in  Irving's  unknown 
tongue  at  once  "—there  could  hardly  have 
been  any  cordial  relations  between  Tiiwi  and 
the  intimate  circle  of  Edinburgh  Beviewers. 
The  cessation  of  articles  probably  did  not 
come  fo)m  his  sid^  for  he  writes  :— 
"  I  beg  you  to  understand  quite  dearfy  that  if  I 
can  publiflh  my  thoughts  (and  I  have  nothing 
else  worth  publishing)  in  your  journal  —  so 
honourable  in  itself,  bo  endeared  to  me  by  acci- 
dental causes— that  I  am  readier  to  publish  them 
there  than  anywhere  else." 

Nor  was  this  entirely  a  matter  of  choice,  for 
he  writes  : — "  I  have  given  up  the  nolaou  of 
hawking  my  little  muinscript-book  about 
an^  further :  for  a  long  time  it  has  lain 
quiet  in  its  drawer,  waiting  for  a  better 
day."  This  was  the  History  of  the  French 
Bevolution. 

Mr,  Trevelyan  has  made  a  lai^  use  of  his 
uncle's  letters  to  Mr.  Napier,  which  were 
considerately  placed  in  bis  hands  by  the 
present  editor;  but  the  whole  correspond- 
ence is  very  properly  included  in  this  volume. 
Indeed,  the  history  of  Ute  Review  required 
their  insertion.  From  the  "  Utilitarian 
Theory  "  of  1829  to  the  «  Chatham  "  of  1844, 
Macaulay  was  a  oonspicnona  and  invaluable 
contributor.  It  is  needless  to  say  anything 
of  those  BasayB,  which  are  now  so  thoroughly 
incorporated  into  English  literature,  but  it 
is  interesting  to  obsmre  that  their  style, 
which  has  lately  excited  a  severe  reproba- 
tion from  Mr.  Morley,  did  not  pass  nncen- 
sured  by  their  contemporaries.  As  early  as 
1841,  Charles  Bnller  (of  whom,  unfortu- 
nately, there  are  only  two  letters)  writes  of 
the  "  Warren  Hastings  "  :— 
"I  admit  that  no  one  in  England  could  have 
written  anytbing  with  such  merits :  but,  at  the 
same  time,  I  think  there  is  Buch  an  exaggerar 
tion  of  his  faults  and  bad  tendencies  of  style  that 
if  he  Ib  not  told  of  them,  his  style  wiU  become 
vicious,  and  lose  half  its  present  charm," 

And  Lord  Gockbum  thus  expressed  himself 
of  the  "  Chatham  "  of  1844 
"Delighting,  as  I  always  do,  in  his  thoughts, 
views,  and  knowledge,  I  feel  too  often  compelled 
to  curse  and  roar  at  his  words  and  the  structure 
of  his  composition.  As  a  corrupter  of  style  he  ia 
more  dangerous  to  the  young  tnan  GKbbon.  His 
seductive  powers  greatei';  his  defects  wone." 

In  the  dearth  of  style  of  any  kind  in  our 
present  literature,  these  criticisms  sound 
rather  curious  than  important,  and  I  do  not 
know  where  we  are  to  look  for  any  signal 
proofs  of  thia  injurious  influence  beyond  a 
schoolboy's  theme  or  a  newspaper  article. 

Macaulay's  connexion  with  the  Seview 
only  ceased  when  he  devoted  himself  to  his 
History.  It  is  almost  to  be  wished  that  he 
had  ended  it  somewhat  earlier.  "  But  for 
the  Review,"  he  writes  in  1844,  "  1  should 
have  already  brought  out  two  volumes  at 
least.  I  must  really  make  a  resolute  effort, 
or  my  plan  will  end  as  our  poor  friend 
Mackintosh's  ended  " — a  sad  and  too  true 
prognostication. 

When  Mr.  Napier  became  editor,  he  found 


himself  in  very  peculiar  relations  with  Mr. 
Brougham,  who  from  his  long  and  valuable 
connexion  with  the  Review  thought  himself 
justified  in  exercising  an  interference  which 
almost  amounted  to  a  censorship  of  the  pub- 
lication. He  not  only  required  the  insertion 
of  whatever  he  chose  to  write,  but  assumed 
the  right  of  appropriating  to  himself  any 
subject  he  might  select,  ^is  antliority  was 
claimed  without  disguise.  Mr.  Macaulay 
pojeoted  an  artide  on  the  French  Bevoln- 
tion  of  1830;  in  September  of  that  year 
Brougham  writes : — 

"  I  must  beg  and,  indeed,  make  a  potat  of  giving 
you  my  thoughts  on  the  Revolution,  and,  there- 
fore, pray  Bend  off  your  countermand  to  Macaulay. 
The  reason  ia  this :  all  our  movements  next  session 
turn  on  that  pivot,  and  I  can  trust  no  one  but 
myself  witii  it,  either  in  or  out  of  Parliament. 
Jefirey  always  used  to  arrange  it  ao  upon  delicate 
questions,  and  the  reason  is  obvious.  Were  it 
possible  (which  it  plainly  is  not)  to  disoonnect  me 
and  the  party  from  tiie  Js.  J2. 1  should  care  Uttle 
how  such  questions  might  be  treated  thoe ;  but 
as  it  is,  I  and  the  pwtp  I  lead  are  reidly  com* 
mitted.  I  have  already  beguu  my  article,  and  it 
is  of  great  importance  that  it  should  staoa  at  the 
head.'^ 

He  claimed  to  hare  himself  written  a  fiftii 
of  the  whole  Review,  and,  indeed,  to  the 
number  for  April,  1835,  he  contributed  six 
articles,  and  apologised  for  not  sending 
more  on  the  ground  that  they  were  inter- 
cepted. He  went  the  length  of  saying  that 
he  had  thongbt  of  only  corresponding  on 
the  subject  of  the  Seview  with  Lord  Jeffrey, 
but  this  Mr.  Napier  very  properly  said  no 
consideration  would  induce  him  to  tolerate 
for  a  moment.  As  long  as  this  dictation 
was  confined  to  literary  matters,  it  might 
have  been  no  more  than  inconvenient,  but 
the  serious  dissension  between  Lord 
Brougham  and  his  party  wbiob  followed  his 
exclusion  from  Lord  Mdbonme*a  adminiatra- 
tion  placed  the  editor  in  a  situation  of  em- 
barrassment which  admirable  tact  and 
temper  alone  enabled  him  to  surmount. 
Even  before  the  formation  of  that  Govern- 
ment, Brougham  bad  manifested  his  hostility 
to  his  former  friends.  He  complains  in 
1835  that  it  had  been  suggested  by  the  un- 
derlings of  the  party  that  the  King  and 
Court  had  turned  them  out  of  their  places 
because  he  was  too  strong  a  reformer,  and 
adds,  with  a  curious  mixture  of  self-blind- 
ness and  self-conscionanesB : — 

'*If  they  had  known  my  extreme  averuon  to- 
ofBce,  and  my  all  but  irrevocable  determination 
never  agun  to  hamper  myself  with  it,  and  thereby 
and  by  party  connection  to  tie  up  my  right  arm, 
and  prevent  me  from  working  mr  own  appointed 
work,  theee  gentlefolks  might  have  saved  them- 
selves the  trouble  of  wishing  to  get  rid  of  me  as 
an  obstads  to  their  restoiation." 

When  he  discovered  that  a  Liberal  Govern- 
ment could  positively  be  formed  without 
him,  he  lost  all  sense  of  self-respect,  and  the 
violence  displayed  in  these  letters  adds  little 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  animosity  he  dis- 
played, both  in  word  and  action.  To  tbose 
unacqnainted  Tvith  the  history  of  the  time 
Mr.  Napier  may  seem  to  have  indiscreetly 
revealed  a  discreditable  portion  of  Xiord 
Brougham's  political  career,  but  he  has 
really  told  no  more  than  is  patent  iu  the 
debates  of  that  period.  The  breach  between 
him  and  his  old  associates  soon  became  oom- 
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Slete.  "  After  all  the  services  he  has  ren- 
ered  to  pnblic  liberty,"  writes  Mr.  Allen  in 
1838,  "  it  is  a  cmal  state  to  be  in  a  manner 
proscribed  b^  all  his  former  associates,  and 
it  is  no  alienation  to  his  mind  that  he  has 
incurred  this  misfortune  by  his  own  faults." 
No  trondar,  then,  that  Mr.  Napier  was  placed 
in  greal;  embarraument  by  Lord  Brougham's 
constant  eflEbrts  to  make  the  Review  the 
organ  of  his  perBonal  differences  and  priTate 
passions.  The  attempt  was  renewed  ^ear 
after  year,  but  always  foiled  by  Mr.  Napier's 
sense  and  good  hnmonr.  Brougham,  indeed, 
came  to  look  on  any  approl»tion  of  the 
Qovemment  as  an  attack  npon  himself,  and 
insisted  on  regarding  himself  as  the  sole 
representative  of  Liberal  politics. 
"The  WhigNB  is  1835,"  he  writen,  "chose  rather 
to  hare  Tories  for  theor  leaders  uian  me.  Thev 
gave  me  up  to  gratify  Melbourne,  who  ratted 
twice,  FaUoeistofi,  who  never  was  a  Whig,  and 
one  or  two  more.  Are  we  to  join  in  their  apos- 
taey  P  Don't  say  I  am  saroMtic  if  I  add  that  you 
say  'we are.'" 

Again,  in  1839  :— 

"  It  is  my  m<»t  firm  opinion  that  if  a  scullion  of 
the  Queen's  kitchen  were  Minister  to-morrow,  the 
Edinburgh  Wfa^  would  worship  him.  I  speak 
with  exceptional  of  eoiuBB,  and  you  among  the 
first." 

The  well  -  remembered  hoax  of  Lord 
Brougham's  death,  of  which -it  is  difficult  to 
beliere  he  was  not  himself  cognisant,  pro- 
duced some  modification  in  his  feelings. 

"  My  relations  with  the  Government,"  he  writes, 
"  are  leas  hoetile  by  a  great  deal.  They  were,  I 
find,  qaite  stunned  to  find  the  aensation  caused 
by  my  departure  from  this  lower  world.  Their 
■uly  vani^,  aad  the  flattery  of  their  sycophants, 
and  the  noise  of  their  vile  newspt^wrs,  had  really 
made  them  &noy  that  I  was  utterly  gone  into 
oblivion.  ThOT  have  now  found  a  marvellous 
^flfereDce,  for  they  are  obliged  to  admit  that  they 
and  an  their  people  might  have  died,  and  been 
quietly  buried,  compared  with  my  decease.  In- 
deed, I  was  myself  astonished.  The  result  ia  a 
kind  of  good  raeling  being  ra-establisbed  with  all 
bat  a  very  few.  With  the  bulk  of  the  party,  and 
with  the  Court,  I  am  in  charity.  The  Queen  and 
Melbourne  behaved  very  well  indeed.  They  sent 
an  express  up  to  this  boase,  who  returned  with 
the  news  that  more  than  two  thousand  persons 
had  been  herej  and  that  the  street  was  still 
crowded." 

Mr.  Napier  will  probably  remember  that  the 
leoeption  of  the  intelligence  at  Edinburgh 
was  not  precisely  of  this  character.  There 
were,  alas !  oocasional  expresaions  that  "  the 
nerra  was  too  good  to  be  true." 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  npon  any 
estimate  of  the  judgment  of  posterity  on 
the  nnfortanate  influences  of  position  and 
power  npon  a  public  man  whose  variety  of 
attainments  and  general  nobility  of  purpose 
promised  to  confer  so  much  benefit  on  bis 
country ;  but  it  must  never  be  forgotten 
under  what  moral  disadvantages  Lord 
Brougham  entered  npon  high  omce.  He 
had  never  had  the  discipline  of  subordina- 
tion in  any  line  of  life.  His  literary  talents 
had  made  him  a  leader  of  an  exclusive 
coterie.  His  forensic  ability,  whatever  may 
have  been  his  legal  Bonnduesa,  made  him 
leader  of  his  circuit,  and  his  ^flr  of  oratory- 
raised  him  to  the  leadership  of  the  ^posi- 
tion in  the  House  of  Commons.  His  first 
place  in  a  responsible  Government  was  the 
woolsack,  and  if  his  occupancy  of  it  was  a 


disappointment,  and  hia  descent  from  it  a 
fall,  it  is  but  a  signal  example  of  the  moral 
and  intellectual  obliquity  of  human  nature, 
which  so  often  renders  the  very  materials  of 
advancement  the  obstacles  to  the  use  and 
enjoyment  of  success. 

Dominant  ta  Brougham  was  in  the  com- 
position of  the  Sdmbwrgh  BevieWf  it  would 
have  been  aarprising  u  he  had  not  been 
affected  by  the  accession  of  a  fbrmidable 
rival  for  public  favour.  It  soon,  indeed,  be- 
came apparent  that  while  his  contributions 
were  more  remarkable  for  their  plenitude 
and  variety  than  for  any  especial  charm  or 
interest,  an  article  from  Kacanlay  became  a 
literary  event,  anxiously  anticipated  and 
cordially  welcomed.  Severe  criticism  of 
any  defects  of  style  might  naturally  have 
been  expected,  hot  the  bitter  personalities 
which  appear  in  these  letters  are  evidence  of 
a  thorough  antagonism  between  the  two 
men,  which  it  did  not  require  these  peculiar 
relations  to  excite  and  maintain.  He  angrily 
reproaches  Mr.  Napier  with  admitting  sacli 
"profligate  politioal  morality"  as  Maoan- 
lay's  defence  of  Lord  Clive,  aftw  he  had 
been  himself  attempting  in  the  .Bevtsw  to 
restore  a  better,  pnrer,  highw  standard  of 
morals. 

"  Alas  I  if  Macaula/a  overweening  conceit  would 
only  let  him  read  what  honest  Adam  Smith  says 
in  his  Moral  Sentiments  of  the  evils  of  profligate 
systems  of  morale!  It  might  awaken  his  con- 
science,  and  prevent  him  firom  being  led  away  by 
the  silly  Empsons  he  lives  among,  and  who  admire 
nothiog  but  sentence-making.  Or,  if  he  only 
knew  tne  comfort  of  laying  down  hia  head  to  sleep, 
or  may  be  to  die,  after  writing  fnrty  years,  and 
speaking  thirty-five,  and  never  having  once  said 
one  word,  or  written  one  word,  bat  in  &vour  of 
the  highest  stnun  of  public  virtue  I " 

Nor  is  he  more  tender  of  Macaulay's  social 
reputation.  While  it  was  generally  believed 
that  Macaulay's  society  was  eagerly  sought, 
Lord  Brougham  writes : — 
"He  is  absolutely  renowned  iu  society  as  the 
greatest  bore  that  ever  yet  appeared.  I  have  seen 
people  come  in  from  Holland  House,  breathless 
and  knocked  up,  and  able  to  say  nothing  but '  Oh 
dear,  oh  mercy.'  '  What's  the  matter  P '  being 
asked :  '  Oh,  Maeaolay.'  Then  everyone  said : 
'  That  acconnts  fu  it— you're  lucky  to  be  alive,' 
Sec" 

Nor  was  there  any  love  lost  on  the  other 
side,  but  Macaulay's  censure  never  de- 
generates into  abuse.  There  is  too  much 
truth  in  these  remarks  : — 
"Brougham  does  one  thing  well,  two  or  three 
things  indifferently,  and  a  hundred  things  detest- 
ably. Hia  Parliamentary  speaking  is  admirable, 
his  forensic  speaking  poor,  his  writings,  at  the  veij 
best,  second-rate.  As  to  bis  hydrostatics,  his 
political  philosophy,  his  equity  judgments,  his 
translations  from  t£e  Qreek,  they  are  mlly  below 
contempt." 

Brides  these  leading  figures  this  volume 
contfuos  many  interesting  letters  from 
persons  of  such  note  as  Sir  James  Stephen — 
who  knew  how  to  combine  in  a  rare  degree 
theological  disquisition  with  historical  in- 
terest in  his  "  Port  Royal,"  "  The  Jesuits," 
«  Hildebrand,"  and  the  "  Clapham  Sect,"— 
and  Mr.  Nassau  Senior,  whose  ^>eGnliar  talent 
for  the  reoolleotion  of  conrersations  with  emi- 
nent men  has  thrown  into  the  shade  his 
meritorious  writing  on  the  social  and  econo- 
mical qnestions  of  the  day,  and  especially 
on  our  international  relations.   There  is  also 


a  correspondence  with  such  occasional  con- 
tributors as  Sir  G.  0.  Lewis,  Sir  B.  L. 
Bulwer,  Lord  John  Rossell,  and  J.  S.  Mill ; 
and  wii^  some  whose  names  might,  one  would 
think,  have  secured  the  insertion  of  their 
articles,  bat  who  tor  some  reason  did  not 
obtain  admitAanoe — among  tiiese  are  Williim 
Godwin,  Charles  Diokens,  and  Bany  Corn- 
wall. It  would  have  been  wdl  if  Mr. 
Napiw  had  ^ven  us  more  of  the  anawem  of 
his  accomplished  father,  who  seeois  to  have 
contributed  to  the  Bedew  much  less  than 
his  abilities  fully  warranted,  and  to  have 
always  forgotten  himself  in  the  interests  of 
his  great  hteraiy  imdertaking. 

Houghton. 


Rome  in  Canada  :  The  TJlbamontane 
Struggle  for  Sopremat^  over  the  Civil 
Authority.  By  Charles  Lindsey,  (Samp* 
son  Ijow  &  Co.) 

Mb.  Chables  Livdsby's  book  may  probalily 
have  been  sufu^ted  by  the  too  famous 
Gttibord  bnriu  case  and  the  excitenwnt  ii 
caused  both  in  this  country  and  in  Canada. 
He  has  some  very  startling  and,  unless  they 
can  be  denied — as  several  of  them  evidently 
cannot — ^very  damaging  facts  to  tell  nsabont 
the  secret  action  of  the  Ultramontane  jmrty 
iu  Canada,  which  certainly  deserve  the  at- 
tention of  ruling  authorities  both  in  Church 
and  State.  It  is  quite  incredible  that  the 
present  Pope  would  approve  the  line  of 
policy  here  described,  and  it  is  obvious  that 
no  civil  government  could  long  endure  it 
without  abdicating  its  oyrn  functions  alto- 
gether. But  having  said  thus  much  we 
must  add  that  the  book  cannot  bo  regu^cd, 
and  can  hardly,  indeed,  be  intended  hj  the 
author  to  be  regarded,  as  a  mere  impartial 
statement  of  facts  and  principles.  He  is 
neither  careful  to  lay  down  any  definite 
principle  as  to  the  rektions  of  Church  and 
State,  distinct  at  once  from  Ultramoiitanism 
and  Erastianism,  nor  does  he  take  any  pains 
to  distinguish  such  facts  as  exemplify  an. 
exercise  of  clerical  influence  which,  whether 
wise  or  unwise  in  the  given  case,  is  obviously 
open  to  the  ministers  of  every  religions 
communion,  and  is  in  fact  used  by  all, 
from  such  as  exemplify  a  "spiritual  ter- 
rorism" in  secular  matters  which  is  wholly 
without  excuse.  It  is  true  that  be  gives 
abundant  examples  of  the  latter  kind,  but 
we  are  left  to  sort  and  sift  the  evidence  for 
ourselves,  and  select  such  portions  of  it  as 
are  pertinent  to  the  main  contention  of  tfae 
book.  It  is  throughout  oonspicnonsly,  and 
almost  confessedly,  the  work  of  a  partisan, 
but  of  a  partisan  who^has  a  strong  case. 

His  account  of  what  has  taken  place  ia 
briefly  this.  While  Canada  was  under 
French  dominion,  Galilean  principles  were 
predominant  there,  but  when  it  fell  under 
the  Protestant  Crown  of  England,  the 
Catholics,  as  was  of  course  inevitable,  began 
to  draw  closer  to  Rome,  until  at  last,  after 
the  Syllabus  and  the  Vatican  Council,  "  the 
fullest  liberty  and  most  perfect  equality  no 
lon^  sufficed  for  the  Church  of  Rome ; 
she  made  claims  of  religious  domination  and 
political  conffol,"  This  seems  to  have  led 
to  an  internal  division  between  tbe  rival 
parties  in  the  Chnrdh.  The  Jesnits  and 
priests  who  f(»ined  ^Mwiovirage  of  the  late 
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Bisbop  of  Montreal  (Bom^et)  "  have  trailed 
in  the  dnst  the  repntaiions  of  dignitaries  of 
tlieir  own  Chorcfa,  whom  two  generations  of 
French  Canadian  Catholics  had  learnt  to 
reTere."   The  Ultramontane  party  proolaim 
"  the  sacred  datj  of  intolerance,"  and  desire 
to  restore  the  aathority  of  the  Inquisition  ; 
thej  teach  the  deposing  power  and  the  snB- 
jection  of  every  hnman  heing  to  the  Fope^ 
according  to  the  Boll  Unam  8anetam ;  they 
refose  absolution  and  Christian  bnrial  (as  in 
Gnibord'a  case)  to  those  who  possess  a  book 
pat  on  the  Index,  or  even  read  a  jonmal 
which  criticises  the  conduct  of  the  clergy  ; 
the  iMshopa  who  adopt  tfaia  ^coarse  are  snp- 
ported  by  a  "  band  of  journalists,  pau- 
pfaleteers,  orators,  playwrights,  and  Jesnit 
spies,"  and  tfae  confessional  is  tyrannieally 
abnsed  for  secondary  and  political  ends. 
This  is  the  general  indictment. 

To  come  to  details,  a  play  was  actually 
composed  bj  a  priest  and  proUge  of  Bishop 
Boaraet,  under  the  title  otCQm&(lUTn.female, 
ou  QmjwnUion  Ltberale  aias  Snfera,  the 
scene  of  which  is  laid  in  Pandemonium,  and 
where  the  Jesuits  and  their  allies  are,  of 
conrse,**fmthe  side  of  the  angels,"  while  the 
demons  are  the  sworn  confederates  of  the 
Liberal   Catholics.     The  fifth  Provincial 
Council   of   Qaebec   "  compares  Catholic 
Liberalism  to  the  serpent  crawling  in  the 
garden  of  Eden."    Appeals,  or  rather  appli- 
cations, to  Rome  were  encouraged  on  all 
occasions,  as,  e.g.,  to  settle  what  candidate 
fihoald  be  supported  in  an  election — no  dis- 
tinction being  drawn  "  between  the  fallible 
and  the  inffdlible  utterances  of  the  Pope," 
who  is  virtually  reprraentod  as  "  the  Church 
and  aomeUuDg  mora — a  God-man  whose 
-words  we  et^ial  life."   Examples  are  cited 
at  length,  which  sound  like  the  wildest 
calamoiea,  of  episcopal  inter£arence  with  the 
libarty  of  electors,  who  are  told  that  "to 
vote  for  such  and  such  a  candidate,  being  a 
Jjiberal  Catholic,"  is  "  to  set  out  on  the  road 
to  hell,"  and  aie  threatened  with  refusal  of 
the  Bacraments  if  they  persist  in  doing  so. 
The  old  immunity  of  the  clergy  from  the 
civil   courts,  obsolete  throughout  Europe 
(pn'tHZeytum/on),isstrenuously  reasserted,  no 
one  who  has  suffered  injustice  at  the  hands 
of  an  ecclesiastic  being  allowed  to  seek  re- 
dress from  any  secular  tribunal  without  in- 
earring  the  greater  ezoommnnication.  Tfae 
story  of  the  Qnibord  affair,  which  is  given 
in  detul,  is  too  well  known  to  require  repe- 
tition here.    For  a  fuller  record  of  the 
Canadian  method  of  carrying  oat  the  Ultra- 
montane programme,  which  is  in  truth  mar- 
vellons  enough,  we  must  refer  onr  readers 
to  the  volume  itself. 

But  before  oonoludiog  we  have  a  further 
criticisHi  to  make.  It  was  intimated  just 
now  that  the  author  is  much  happier  in  ex- 
pounding the  negative  than  the  positive  side 
of  his  theory  of  the  legitimate  relations  of 
Chorcb  and  State.  It  may  perhf^  be  re- 
plied that  "  GaUicanism  "  is  clearly  im- 
plied to  be  his  own  ideal,  but  Gallicuiism 
is  a  term  of  somewhat  amhiguous  signifi- 
canoe,  and  althoo^  one  of  the  longest 
chapters iatlubooKU devoted  to  "tholiber- 
tieaof  the  QaUiean  dumb,**  we  can  discern 
no  trace  of  a  recoflniition  of  the  two  very  dif- 
ferent aenaesin  which  the  word  is  used.  Mr. 
Lindsey  insists,  quite  correctly,  that  it  is 


sheer  misrepresentation  to  call  the  Declara- 
tion of  the  French  Clergy  in  1682  the  origin 
of  Gallicaniam,  in  any  sense  of  the  word ;  to 
do  so  wonid  indeed  betray  the  grossest  igno- 
rance. But  he  scarcely  seems  to  understand 
that  the  Gallicauism  mainly  dependent  on  the 
rights  of  the  French  Crown  and  Parliaments 
is  not  the  same  thing  as  the  Gallicanism  of, 
say,  the  Council  of  Constance.  The  former, 
whatever  its  merits  or  demerits  —  and  it 
certainly  included  a  strong  element  of  Eras- 
tianism — was,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
a  matter  of  locaJ  and  ephemeral  interest 
only,  which  has  long  since  passed  awa^. 
The  Gallicanism  of  Gerson  and  his  allies  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  who  urged  "  the  re- 
form of  the  Church  in  her  head  and  in  her 
members,"  represented  what  has  always 
been  the  programme  of  the  moderate  and 
constitutional  party,  who  maintain  the 
rights  of  the  great  body  of  the  Church 
and  of  General  Councils,  as  opposed  to 
the  exclusive  and  extreme  chums  of  Papal 
absolutism ;  and  this  is  obvioosly  a  question 
of  general  and  permanent  interest.  We  do 
not  say  that  the  two  theories  have  nothing 
in  common  between  them,  but  they  are  very 
far  from  being  identical :  and  we  could  wish 
that  Mr.  Liodsey  had  indicated  more  clearly 
that  he  is  defending  the  second  and  not  the 
first.  The  practical  importauce  of  the  con- 
test he  has  uudertai^eu  to  describe  lies  in 
the  circnmstance,  which  is  incidentally  mt^n- 
tioned,  that  Quebec,  "  the  mother  of  sixty 
dioceses,"  is  regarded  at  Home,  and  prob- 
ably with  good  reason,  as  '*  tfae  metropolis 
of  the  Soman  Catholic  religion  in  North 
America.'*  H.  Oxenoam. 


Oeechichte  des  DreiMigjdhrigen  Krieges.  "Von 
Anton  Gindely.    Dritter  Band.    (Prag : 

Tempsky. ) 

In  the  present  instalment  of  his  great  work. 
Prof.  Gindely  has  at  least  completed  the 
first  stage  of  his  progress.  He  brings  tho 
history  down  to  the  defeat  and  expulsion  of 
Frederick  from  Bohemia,  and  halts  at  the 
moment  when  the  Bohemian  war  is  about 
to  be  converted  into  a  more  extensive  Ger- 
man war.  None  of  the  many  historians  who 
have  preceded  him  has  had  at  his  command 
such  extensive  materials  or  has  been  so 
clearly  distinguished  for  sobriety  and  impar- 
tiality of  judgment.  Of  narrative  stjle  he 
is  not  a  great  master.  His  account  of  the 
military  and  political  campaign,  it  must  be 
confessed,  drags  rather  wearisomely  on,  and 
will  hardly  prove  attractive  to  those  who 
have  not  already  paid  some  attention  to  his 
subject.  The  special  interest  of  his  book, 
after  the  fullness  of  its  details,  lies  in  the 
thonghtful  genei-alisationa  by  which  the 
results  of  his  industry  are  summed  upt 

Why,  after  all,  Prof.  Gindely  asks,  did 
tfae  Bohemian  revolution  fail  of  success  P 
He  is  too  candid  not  to  acknowledge  that 
the  break-down  ia  to  some  extent  to  be 
traced  to  causes  beyond  the  control  of 
the  revolutionary  leaders.  Their  mate- 
rial and  fintuiaial  resoorGes  were  not 
great  enough  to  cope  inth  those  of  the 
Catholic  coalition.  But  he  also  points 
out,  as  no  one  has  pointed  out  before, 
that  the  whole  social  condition  of  Bohemia 
and  the  Austrian  Archduchies  was  thoroaghly 


rotten.  An  aristocracy  jealous  of  merit  and 
full  of  contempt  for  the  classes  beneath  them 
would  have  been  certain  to  fail  even  if  every 
material  element  of  greatness  had  been  in  its 
hands.  The  members  for  the  towns  in  tho 
Bohemian  Diet  asked  to  be  represented  on  a 
committee  entrusted  with  important  bnsir 
ness.  "  Are  we  then,"  was  the  answer  of  a 
leading  nobleman,  "to  have  no  snperiority 
over  you?  If  you  were  allowed  to  have 
your  way,  it  would  soon  come  to  this,  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  distinguish  the 
higher  from  the  lower."  In  a  similar  way 
the  demand  of  the  serft  for  liberation  was 
rudely  repulsed.  One  man,  indeed,  Tscher- 
nembl,  an  Austrian  nobleman,  faad  the  in- 
sight of  a  statesman,  and  urged  tliat  the 
wishes  of  the  serfs  should  be  satisfied  in 
order  that  common  benefits  might  prodnce 
enthusiasm  in  a  common  cause.  But  he 
spoke  in  vain  to  deaf  ears.  Prof.  Gindely 
declares  that  it  was  not  in  these  aristocratic 
corporatiwu  to  bend  even  in  times  of  peril 
before  the  leadership  of  a  moral  or  in- 
tellectual superior,  and  that  the  road  to 
modem  society  lay  onlv  through  absolute 
government,  a  saying  of  which  those  writers 
would  do  well  to  take  heed  who  under- 
estimate the  part  played  by  the  monarchy 
in  English  progress. 

Put  shortly,  the  moral  of  the  work  is  the 
moral  of  all  history  before  or  after  the  Bo- 
hemian war.  Success  comes  to  those  who 
recognise  facts  and  their  own  power  to  deal 
with  them,  not  to  those  who  try  to  mould 
fucts  entirely  after  their  own  wishes.  One  con- 
trast may  serve  tobriag  into  relief  the  opposite 
conduct  of  the  two  parties  in  this  respect.  A 
Bohemian  commander  finding  the  enemy  in 
an  unassailable  position  invited  the  Impo- 
rialist  commander  to  come  into  the  open 
and  fight  it  out  like  a  man.  The  Imperialii^b 
commander  simply,  laughed  at  the  proposal. 
Not  long  afterwards  a  similar  demand  waii 
addressed  by  one  of  the  Emperor's  generals 
to  a  Bohemian  force,  which  at  once  complied 
with  the  request,  and  was  out  to  pieces  for 
its  pains. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
Prof.  Gindely  is  specially  hard  upon  James 
I.  The  egotism,  the  hesitations,  the  vanity 
of  the  English  king  are  painted  with  tfae 
blackest  brash.  What  we  really  want  to 
know,  however,  is  not  so  much  whether 
James  was  foolish,  inconmstent,  or  even 
wicked,  but  whether  he  did  right,  while 
giving  the  worst  of  reasons  for  so  doing.  If 
ever  there  was  a  oncccssfal  vindication  of 
James's  refusal  to  aid  fais  son-in<law  in 
Bohemia  it  is  contained  in  this  work  of  Prof. 
Gindely.  The  Bohemia  of  Frederick  had 
none  of  the  elements  of  life,  and  whatever 
reason  James  may  have  given  far  his  reluc- 
tance to  appear  in  its  favour,  it  must  be  set 
down  to  his  credit  that  he  did  not  employ 
what,  in  those  days,  were  the  scanty  re- 
sources of  England  in  defence  of  a  phantom 
creation  which  had  none  of  the  elements  of 
vitality.  As  to  the  farther  question  whether 
James  ought  to  have  guaranteed  the  neu- 
trality of  the  Palatinate,  it  will  he  better  to 
reserve  an  opinion  till  the  day,  which  it  is  to 
be  hoped  ia  not  long  distsmt}  when  Prof. 
Gindely  will  enlighten  ua  on  the  secret  his- 
tory of  the  war  in  the  Palatinate  in  1621  uid 
1622.  Saitcbl  B.  Gakdixeb. 
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On  the  Froniier.  Bemiiusoeiioea  of  Wild 
Sporta,  Personal  AdTentorea,  and  Strange 
Scenes.  By  J.  S.  Campion,  late  Major 
iBt  Brigade  0.  N.  Q.  (U.  S.  A.).  Second 
Sdition.    (Chapman  &  Hall.) 

On  the  FrorUier  is  a  Tivacions  accoant  of  ad- 
Tentnres  in  the  debateable  ground  which 
lies  between  Mexico  and  the  South- 
western States  of  l^e  American  Union. 
Here  there  still  remains  a  wide  range  of 
unsettled  country,  which  offers  the  attrac- 
tions of  hnnting  spiced  with  jost  a  sufficient 
qvkomtum  of  danger  to  render  it  most  seduc- 
tiTO.  English  sportsmen  seek  there  the 
excitement  which  the  duller  pursuits  of 
home  &il  to  supply ;  and  the  contingent  of 
adventurers  is  largely  recruited  by  officers 
of  the  United  States  Army  who  find  them- 
selves stationed  on  the  frontier.  It  does  not 
clearly  appear  from  the  pages  of  Mr.  Cam- 
pion's book  under  which  category  he  should 
be  placed ;  for  he  claims  to  be  an  English- 
man as  well  as  an  officer  in  the  American 
army,  and  he  says  little  about  any  militarv 
duties  in  which  he  may  have  been  engaged. 
But  whatever  the  causes  which  led  the 
author  to  visit  this  American  wilderness,  he 
lias  evidently  explored  it  widely,  and  has 
seen  border-life  m  its  roughest  and  most 
varied  phases.  The  aooonnt  he  gives  lades 
the  sustained  interat  of  a  continuous  narra- 
tive ;  it  consists  only  of  a  digointed  series 
of  experiences — the  scene  being  laid  at  one 
time  m  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  at  another,  in 
the  Grand  Prairie  ;  at  another,  in  the  danger- 
ons  valleys  and  passes  of  Arizona.  The 
book  is  not  rich  in  original  observations  on 
the  natural  features  of  the  country,  and  the 

ftolitical  and  social  aspects  of  Indian  life, 
ike  Colonel  Dodge's  MunUng  Qrowids  of  the 
Great  West ;  nor  so  fall  of  lively  incident 
and  smart  writing  as  Lord  Dunraven's 
Great  Divide.  Yet  it  presents  effectively 
many  strange  experiences ;  uid  some  of  the 
descriptions  of  tiie  hardshijffi  and  perils  of 
travel,  and  the  wild  roagnifioent  scenery 
amid  which  they  were  encountered,  axe 
ezoellent. 

The  author  makes  free  use  of  Western 
slang,  but  not  offensively,  and  it  is,  indeed, 
as  he  pleads,  almost  essential  to  any  true 
picture  of  frontier  life.  A  serious  drawback, 
both  to  the  value  of  thebook  and  to  the  pleasure 
felt  in  its  perusal,  is  the  absence  of  a  map. 
Pew  readers  are  sufficiently  &miliar  with  the 

geography  of  the  South- Western  portion  of 
forth  America  to  be  able  to  dispense  with 
one,  and  realise  with  any  distinctness  the 
position  of  the  Sierra  Vei-de  or  the  San 
Luis  Yall^,  and  their  relation  to  the 
Colorado  Biver  or  the  Bio  Grande ;  and 
thus  half  the  force  of  the  nurative  is  lost. 
The  illustrations  are  photographs  ftom 
original  sketches,  some  of  them  good,  others 
hasy  and  indistinct,  as  repn^actions  of 
this  kind  are  apt  to  be.  •  One  of  the  most 
novel  and  interesting  chapters  is  that  on 
beavers.  Mr.  Campion  was  an  ardent  and 
skilful  trapper  of  these  animals,  and  appears 
to  have  made  good  use  of  the  opportunities 
^vhich  came  in  his  way  of  watohing  closely 
their  habits  and  manner  of  life.  An 
account  of  the  beaver  in  its  native 
home,  by  an  intelligent  and  competent 
obicrrer,  forms  a  valaable  contribution  to 


natural  histoty ;  and  Mr.  Campion  is  able  to 
give  many  fresh  &ctB  and  cnrious  details, 
and  to  dispel  some  errors  regarding  them. 
We  have  always  supposed,  for  instance,  that 
beavers  invariably  constructed  a  dam  across 
the  stream  which  they  selected  as  their 
home,  and  then  built  a  house  of  mud  and 
sticks  in  the  pool  thus  made,  as  a  £amily 
dwelling.    But  Mr.  Campion  tells  us  that 
beavers  by  no  means  always  bmld  either 
dams  or  houses.     They  exhibit  no  rigid 
stereotyped  instinct  in  this  respect,  but  in- 
telligenUy  adapt  themselves  to  oircnmstances. 
Although  the  authw  has  traj^>ed  these 
animals  over  a  district  so  extensive  aa  four 
hundred  miles  by  eight  hundred,  he  has 
never  seen  a  beaver-honse  built  in  the  water 
and  constructed  of  mud  and  branches  as  de- 
scribed in  books.    Tet  such  houses  are  in- 
variably found  in  countries  farther  north. 
In  this  southern  region,  however,  the  beaver's 
home  is  always  made  in  the  river-bank,  and 
consists  of  a  series  of  galleries  and  chambers, 
comprising  store-rooms,  breeding-rooms,  and 
baths,  with  the  entrance  under  water.  The 
beaver,  again,  does  not  in  blind  and  stupid 
purposeless  routine  baild  a  dam  unless  a 
dam  is  required ;  in  waters  which  are  natu- 
rally sufficiently  extensive  and  unfluctuating 
in  level  without  a  dam  he  does  not  toouble 
himself  to  constmot  one.    Other  &ots  ad- 
diused  by  the  author  which  show  the  reaaonincr 
powers  of  the  beaver  are  the  partial  removal 
of  the  dam  during  heavy  noods,  so  as  to 
keep  the  water  at  a  convenient  level ;  the 
adaptation  of  the  engineering  devices  of  the 
structure  to  the  strength  of  the  stream  and 
its  liability  to  freshets ;  and  the  correct 
estimation  of  the  size  of  tree  required  for 
the  main  beam  of  the  dam,  which  must  be 
long  enough  to  stretch  from  bank  to  bank. 
The  old  belief  that  the  beaver  uses  its  tail 
as  a  mortar-carrier  and  trowel,  which  was 
supposed  to  have  been  completely  exploded, 
the  author  revives  in  fall  force  and  endorses 
with  all  his  authority.    It  does  not  appear, 
however,  that  Mr.  Campion  has  actually 
seen  the   animal  at  work  in  this  way, 
although  he  has  constantly  observed  the 
print  of  the  tail  in  the  mud-mortar.  Per- 
haps the  point  may  be  cleared  up  by  the 
new  colony  of  beavers  which  has  just  been 
suocessfully  established  in  Scotland  by  the 
Marquis  of  Bute  in  his  park  near  Bothesay. 
There  the  animals  have  already  bred,  and 
having  ample  space,  timber,  and  water,  will 
be  able  to  follow  their  natural  bent  without 
restraint. 

Among  the  varied  adventures  recorded  in 
the  book  one  of  the  raoai  exciting  and  perilous 
was  an  expedition  made  by  the  author,  with 
four  companions  only,  to  a  bmd  of  hostile 
Apaches,  with  the  view  of  negotiating  peace. 
The  Indian  camp  was  situated  in  the  caves 
of  the  noted  Buck  Canon,  a  great  chasm 
some  hundreds  of  feet  in  depth  in  the  lava- 
beds  of  Arizona.  It  was  essential  to  the 
safety  of  the  adventurers  that  they  should 
actually  enter  the  camp  without  exciting 
notice  or  alai*m.  They  succeeded  in  reach- 
iug  its  centre  at  daybreak,  without  being 
observed  until  they  jumped  down  from  their 
horses  at  the  door  of  the  chiefs  wigwam. 
Once  planted  safely  there,  their  ready  wit 
and  resource  enabled  tlwm  to  establish 
friendly  relations,  and  escape  the  imminent 


danger  of  being  shot  down  or  stabbed  1^  a 

hundred  knives— «  &t6  which  the  least  mis- 
take or  indiscretion  would  certainly  have 
brought  upon  them.  This  daring  embassy . 
proved  successful,  and  before  long  peace 
was  finally  made  with  the  Apache  Tumay as. 
Mr,  Campion  saw  much  of  these  Indians, 
and  he  affirms  that  the  epithet  "  cowardly  " 
usually  applied  to  the  A|>ach68  is  most  nn- 
deserved.  They  are  cautious  to  an  extoems 
degree,  but  as  oourageons  as  cautions,  and 
daring  enough  on  occasion. 
"It  is  aa  much  the  hioh  development  of 
these  qualities,  caution  and  eomage,  aa  the  in- 
accessibility of,  and  difficulty  to  campaign  in,  the 
oountrv  ranged  over  by  the  Apaches,  that  hu 
enabled  them  not  only  to  have  defied  and  held 
their  own  against  one  of  the  most  powerful  mili- 
tary nations  in  the  world,  but  to  bars  besides 
utterly  destroyed  the  modem  Sfezictn  driliaatian 
of  a  strip  of  country  six  hundred  miles  long  and 
two  hundred  wide." 

Thus  the  treasures  of  Arizona  and  Sonora, 
abounding  beyond  all  other  regions  <A 
America  in  gold  and  silver,  still  remain  in 
almost  vii^iu  richness.  Many  attempts 
have  been  made  1^  reckless  miners  to  ta^ 
these  sources  of  mineral  wealth,  but  tlu 
Apaches  have  ruthlessly  stanu»d  them  ont 
For  the  time  all  enterprises  of  the  kind  appear 
to  have  ceased ;  and  the  great  Moss  Lode— 
the  most  extensive  of  all  known  gold-bearing 
veins — and  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Lower 
Colorado  must  remain  untouched  until  the 
advance  of  the  regular  army  of  colonisatitm 
shall  offer  more  steady  support  to  the  fi>r- 
lorn  hope  of  pioneers.     W.  B.  CasADLi. 


The  Bibles  m  the  Ocuettm .  ExhCbitiony  1877. 
By  Henry  Stevens.    (Henry  Stevens.) 

MiVT  summers  will  come  and  go  before 
there  will  be  again  gathered  tc^ther  such 
an  assemblage  of  the  printed  Bibles  of  eveiry 
age  and  of  every  land  as  that  which  Aimed 
part  of  the  Caxton  Exhibition  of  last  year. 
Beginning  with  the  Gutenberg  Bible,  the 
first  Bible  printed  with  moveable  metal 
types,  between  the  years  1450  and  1455,  and 
ending  with  the  Caxton  Memorial  Bible,  tho 
last  Bible  printed  with  moveable  metal  types, 
'*  wholly  printed  and  bound  in  twelve  hours, 
on  the  80th  day  of  June,  1877,"  this  splendid 
collection  well  realised  the  design  of  'Mr. 
Henry  Stevens  to  exhibit  the  comparative 
development  of  the  art  of  printing  in  Eng. 
land  and  in  foreign  countries  as  illnsti&ted 
by  specimens  of  the  printed  Bible.  Com- 
pared with  the  sixteen  thousand  editions  in 
the  library  of  the  British  Musenm,  or  even 
with  the  eight  thousand  editions  in  the 
Boyal  Library  at  Stuttgart,  or  the  five  thou- 
sand editions  at  Wolfenbuttel,  its  extent 
was  but  small,  yet  among  its  eight  hundred 
it  could  boast  of  having  all  tiie  earliest 
and  most  &mous  BiUes,  iWaments,  and 
Faalters,  as  well  as  representetive  editions 
of  the  later  translati<ms  and  revisions.  Many 
important  editions,  such  as  the  rare  Spaniaa 
Testament  of  Enzinas,  EHiot's  Indian  Testa- 
ment  and  Indian  Bible,  the  earliest  editions 
printed  in  America,  and  the  first  Bible 
printed  there  in  English,  were  indeed  absent, 
bat  on  the  other  hand  the  collection  included 
some  rarities  not  to  be  found  in  our  natioa&l 
library,  and  notably  the  only  copy  known, 
to  exist  in  Europe  of  Hbo  Saj  Pttlm  Boolcra 
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printed  by  Stephen  Daye  at  Cambridge  in 
New  England,  in  1640,  the  first  book  in  the 
English  langnage  printed  in  the  Western 
world.  Mr.  Stevens,  who  is  nnquestionably 
the  best  authority  we  have  on  Biblical 
lubliography,  nnderfcook  the  arrangement 
and  desoiption  of  this  collection,  and  he  has 
now  xepublished  in  a  separate  volume  that 
portion  of  the  Gaxton  Exhibition  Catalogue 
which  came  &om  his  pen,  making  therein 
aibove  three  hundred  corrections,  alterations, 
and  impToremBnta,  and  adding  thereto  some 
foiij  pagBB  of  new  matt^,  twenty-four  of 
-wluoh  are,  u  the  writer  quaintly  st^s, 
"flftToared  with  a  iqueese  of  the  Satturday 
Bwiew*B  homily  on  Bibles." 

The  cbronologica]  series  tS  editions  <tf  the 
Holy  Scriptures  commences  with  the  &r- 
&med  Latin  Bible  printed  at  Mentz  by 
Otttenberg  between  the  years  1450  and 
1455,  often  called  the  Mazarine  Bible,  and 
generally  believed  to  be  the  earliest  extant 
book  printed  with  moveable  metal  types. 
Kext  come  the  Latin  Psalters  printed  at 
Mentz  by  Fust  and  Scboeffer  in  1457  and 
1459,  and  these  are  followed  by  the  Latin 
Bible  nsoally  assigned  to  the  press  of 
Albrecbt  Pfister  at  Bamberg  about  1460, 
Imt  which  is  thought  by  some  bibliographers 
to  h»T6  been  printed  by  Qntenbeig  himself 
befine  the  emtion  to  which  precedence  is 
here  aooorded.  The  third  Ijatin  Bible  issued 
flom  the  press  of  Johann  Mentelin  at  Strass- 
boi^  about  1460  and  1461,  and  the  fourth 
from  that  of  Fust  and  Schoeffer  at  Mentz 
in  1462.  All  these  wore  the  version  of 
St.  Jerome.  The  earliest  printed  Bibles 
in  any  modem  European  language  were  the 
first  and  second  German  Bibles  printed  at 
Strassbuig  bj  Johann  Mentelin  and  Hein- 
rich  E^;g«teyn,  the  dates  and  sequence  of 
which  ue  rather  nncertaln,  but  Mentelin's 
edifciaa  was  certainly  printed  not  later  than 
146^  and  was  T«obably  the  earlier  of  the  two. 
Germany  coula  boast  of  no  less  than  fourteen 
disl^icfc  fblio  Bibles  in  her  own  language 
befine  tin  appearance  of  Luther's  translatian 
of  the  Kew  and  Old  Testaments  in  the  years 
1522,  1523,  1524,  and  1532.  Italy  had  two 
translations  of  the  Bible  issued  at  Venice  in 
the  year  1471 :  the  first  edited  by  Nicolo  di 
Mallermi,  and  printed  by  Vindelin  de  Spira ; 
the  second  printed  by  Nicolas  Jenson, 
France  possessed  the  New  Testament  in  the 
Temacnlar  about  1477,  and  the  Bible  Bi$- 
ioriee  of  Guyart  des  Moulins  about  1487, 
bnt  the  first  version'  of  the  entire  Bible  was 
that  of  Le  F^vre  d'Etaples,  published  in  six 
small  octavo  volumes  in  the  years  1523, 
1525,  and  1528,  and  so  rigorously  suppressed 
that  no  libraiT  is  known  to  possess  the  work 
oomplflte.  This  translation  was  based  upon 
the  Latin  Yalgate,  and  was  so  fiuthfnlly 
done  lliat  it  became  the  fbandation  of  all 
other  French  translations,  both  Boman 
Catbolio  and  Protestant.  The  New  Testa- 
ment portion  was  several  times  reprinted  at 
Paris,  Basle,  and  Antwerp,  and  the  whole 
Bible  in  folio  at  Antwerp  by  Martin  Lem- 
perenr  in  1530.  The  earliest  Dutch  version 
of  the  Old  Testament  appeared  at  Delft  in 
1477,  bat  without  the  Book  of  Psalms, 
which  was  not  printed  until  three  years 
later.  The  Hebrew  Scriptures  were  first 
isBoed  firom  the  press  or  Abraham  ben 
Chayim  de'  Tinton  at  Soncmo  in  1488,  in 


which  year  likewise  was  printed  at  Prague 
the  first  Bohemian  Bible.  The  New  Testa- 
ment in  Greek  appeared  first  at  Basle  in 
1516,  and  again  with  the  first  edition  of 
the  Septnagint  from  the  press  of  Aldus  at 
Venice  in  1518,  but  both  Testaments  had 
been  already  printed  at  Alcala,  in  the  famous 
Gomplutensian  Polyglot  Bible  of  Cardinal 
Ximenes,  between  the  years  1514  and  1517, 
although  not  published  until  1520. 

Seventy  years  passed  away  from  the  time 
of  the  completion  of  the  first  printed  Bible, 
and  nearfy  fifty  years  from  the  introduction 
of  the  art  of  printing  into  England  by  Wil. 
liam  Gaxton,  before  William  Tyndale  gave 
to  the  English  people  in  1525  his  translation 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  ten  years  more 
elapsed  before  the  first  complete  English 
Bible  was  issued  from  the  press,  and  even 
then  not  in  England,  but  abroad.  Hitherto 
the  history  of  the  CoverdaJe  Bible  of  1535 
has  baffled  all  research.  Some  have  assigned 
the  production  of  the  volume  to  the  press  of 
Froschover  at  Ziirich  ;  others  to  Frankfurt, 
Lubeck,  Hamburg,  Worms,  Cologne,  Strass- 
burg,  and  even  Marlborow  in  the  land  of 
Hesse :  bnt  it  has  been  the  good  fortune  of 
Mr.  Stevens  to  discover  evidence  which 
proves  the  &lsity  of  all  these  conjectures, 
and  reveals  the  trae  story  of  the  most  pre* 
oions  volume  in  our  language. 

Ooverdale  says,  in  his  Preface  to  the 
Header : — "  For  the  which  cause  (accordynge 
as  I  was  desyred  anno  1534)  I  toke  the 
more  vpon  me  to  set  forth  this  specyall 
trauslacyon ;  "  and,  again,  in  his  Dedication 
to  TCing  Henry  VIII.,  "  as  the  holy  goost 
moned  other  men  to  do  the  cost  herof,  so 
was  I  boldened  in  God,  to  labonre  in  the 
same."  These  and  several  other  expressions 
of  Ooverdale  have  until  now  been  veiled  in 
mysteiy,  although  their  explanation  has  been 
lying  at  hand  unnoticed  far  upwards  of  two 
centuries  and  a  half.  This  record,  which 
awards  to  the  imperial  city  of  Antwerp  the 
honour  of  hanng  mndaoed  our  first  English 
Bible,  is  preserved  in  a  short  biographical 
notice  of  Emanuel  van  Metereu,  by  Simeon 
Boytinck,  appended  to  the  former's  Hisiorie 
der  NederhmdtecJier^  published  at  the  Hague 
in  1614.  Mr.  Stevens  quotes  in  the  original 
Dutch  the  pas«we  which  we  here  translate 
for  its  hebter  nndrastuiding : — 

"Emanuel  van  Meteren,  who  with  great  dili- 
gence and  ffenius  compiled  this  hook,  was  bom  at 
Antwerp  July  9, 1635.  His  &ther  was  named 
Jacob  Tsu  Meteren  of  Breda,  son  of  ComeUus 
van  Meteren.  Hia  mother  was  named  Ottilia 
Ortela,  daughter  of  William  Ortels  of  Aogsborg, 
■who  was  grandfather  of  the  fai>famed  cos- 
mographer,  Abraham  Ortelius.  Hia  father  in 
his  youth  had  learned  the  noble  art  of  printing ; 
he  was  endowed  with  the  knowledge  of  many 
languages,  and  other  good  sciences,  knew  betimes 
how  to  diacera  light  from  darkneea,  and  showed 
his  zeat  especially  in  defraying  the  expense  of  the 
translation  and  printing  of  the  English  Bible  at 
Antwerp,  for  which  purpose  he  availed  himself  of 
the  service  of  a  learned  scholar,  named  Miles 
Ooverdale,  to  ihe  adTancement  of  the  kingdom  of 
Jesus  Ohrist  in  England.  His  mother  was  a  pious 
and  comforting  young  lady,  who  had  litewise 
lecNved  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  with  her 
husband  saflbred  mven  for  it.  It  happened  when 
her  hnaband  was  gone  to  England  on  nis  business, 
and  she  was  pregnant  with  this  son,  that  men 
came  firom  the  mag^strnte  to  search  her  house  for 
Leonard  Ortels,  hsr  nnde,  who  was  accustomed 


to  lodge  there,  in  order  to  arrest  him  on  account 
of  rehgion,  and  at  the  same  time  to  see  if  they 
could  not  find  some  forbidden  hooks.  The  cruelty 
of  these  eearcheis  moved  the  good  youn^  lady  to 
'iray  fervently  to  the  Lord  that  they  might  not 
iad  the  same,  and  this  accordingly  came  to  pass, 
although  it  happened  that  they  several  times  laid 
their  hands  upon  the  cheat  in  which  were  the 
books.  Therein  perceiving  God's  gracious  help, 
she  vowed  that  if  she  hare  a  son  she  would  name 
him  ^tanu^  that  is  Ood  with  us,  which  promise 
she  also  fulfilled.  Wherefore  Emanuel,  when  he 
came  to  man*s  estate,  took  occasion  to  add  usually 
to  Ematnul  the  words  Quii  contm  tuaf  that  is, 
Ood  be  for  ut,  who  eon  be  againU  tit  f  in  ordw 
the  better  to  rail  to  lememhmnce  the  former 
meiey,  and  in  every  danger  to  trust  in  the  Lord." 

Storens  has  in  his  Introduction 
woven  this  short  and  simple  story  into  an 
interesting  narrative,  but  he  assuredly 
assumes  too  much  when  he  asserts  that 
Jacob  van  Meteren  was  the  original  trans- 
lator of  our  first  Bible  out  of  "  Douche  and 
Latyn "  into  English,  and  that  Coverdale 
was  employed  by  him  merely  to  revise  and 
*'  set  forth  this  specyall  translacyon,"  as  he 
afterwards  did  that  of  the  Great  Bible. 
Antwerp  may  henceforth  be  accepted  as 
the  birthplace  of  the  Coverdale  Bible,  bnt 
the  claim  put  forward  on  behalf  of  Jaoob 
van  Meteren  requires  to  be  suptxHted  by  far 
stronger  evidence  than  that  adduced  by  Mr. 
Stevens,  for  his  assumption  is  not  borne  out 
by  the  statement  of  Simeon  Buylinek,  and 
is,  moreover,  at  variance  with  Goverdale's 
own  words.  All  the  copies  of  the  Coverdale 
Bible  which  have  come  to  light  in  their 
original  condition  are  in  English  binding,  in 
consequence  of  the  act  25  Hen.  Vm.,  c.  15, 
which  was  passed  in  1534  for  the  protection 
of  printers  and  binders.  This  statute,  which 
is  here  printed  as  an  appendix,  enacted  that 
after  Christmas  of  the  above-named  year  no 
person  should  buy  to  sell  agun  any  books 
printed  abroad,  otherwise  thim  unbound  and 
m  gross.  It  is,  therefore,  very  probable  that 
Van  Meteren  sold  the  entire  edition  of  his 
Bible  to  James  Nicolson,  Sonthwark,  into 
whose  possession  passed  the  blocks  of  the 
map  and  all  the  woodcuts  used  in  the  title 
and  body  of  the  work.  These  can  be  traced 
for  many  years  afterwards  in  books  printed 
in  England,  but  not  a  vestige  of  the  type  has 
ever  yet  been  seen  in  any  other  book  printed 
in  this  country  or  abroad.  May  we  not  con- 
clude that  it  was  prudently  melted  down  in 
order  to  elude  the  search  of  the  enemira  of 
the  Beformed  Beligion  ? 

Mr.  Stevens  has  given  the  titles  of  all  the 
earlier  and  more  important  editions  with  a 
ftillness  and  accuracy  which  cannot  &il  to  be 
appreciated  by  those  who  have  had  expe- 
rience of  the  shortoomings  ftf  the  generality 
of  catalogues,  and  to  a  birge  number  of  the 
entries  he  has  added  collations  and  notes 
fall  of  infimnation  and  of  interest.  All  who 
poBSffls  this  valuable  contribution  to  the 
bibliography  of  the  Holy  ScripturM  will 
welcome  Mr.  Stevens's  promise  of  a  more 
extensive  collection  of  notes  on  "  Our  Printed 
Bibles."  BoBEBT  Edmund  Gsites. 


OBESE  FOLKUIBB. 

OrieckUcke  Ma/rcken,  8agen,  und  VolkgUeder. 
Gesammelt,  iibersetzt,  nnd  erlautert  von 
Bernhardt  Schmidt.  (Leipzig :  Teubner.) 

Gbebob  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
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conntry  in  which  it  is  possible  to  study 
popular  legends.    The  people  possess  little 
literary  cnltare,  and  a  rich  abundanco  of 
naiive  or  legendary  lore.    Since  the  time 
of  classioal  antiqaity,  as  Prof.  Bemhard 
ScAunHlt  points  out  in  the  work  before  ue, 
Qreece  has  had  no  new  civilisation.  No 
mediaeTal  ideas,  exo^b  a  film  of  Chris- 
tianity, oome  between  the  peasant  of  to- 
day m  Arcadia  or  Zacynthas  and  the 
peasant  of  Pericles'  time.    We  might,  per- 
haps, go  farther,  and  hold  it  probable  that 
the  religions  ideas  of  Pericles'  time  never 
reached  the  rural  people  of  the  islands  and 
of  remote  places  at  all,  and  that  the  sapersti> 
tions  of  the  modern  shepherd  come  to  bim  in 
unbroken  descent  &om  ancestors  who  chiefly 
revered  gods  even  older  than  the  Olympian 
dynasty.   Admitting  this  hypothesis  for  the 
moment,  we  should  hare  to  ask,  in  examin- 
ina  the  Mareh&i  which  Prof.  Schmidt  has 
collected,  do  these  tales  rapresent  the  germs 
from  which  tiie  literaiy  mythology  sprang, 
or  are  they  the  debris  of  the  Utecaiy  mytho- 
logy broken  up  and  confused  in  passing 
from  month  to  month  P   M.  Maro  Monnier 
has  lately  nsed  a  pretty  figure  which  illus- 
trates our  meaning.    The  artistic  mytholo- 
gies, he  says,  were  stars  in  the  night,  lumin- 
aries in  tae  "  dark  backward  and  abysm 
of  time."    The  nursery-tales  are  the  glit- 
tering star-dust,  fragments  of  the  earlier 
oonsteUations  of  religious  fancy.  "  Lea  ^toiles 
Bont  tomb^es,  et  se  sont  6parpill^es  en  ^tin- 
oelles,  en  pouasiere  d'or,  qui  luit  encore 
anjonnd'hui  dans  I'imagina^on  de  tons  les 
penplca."   It  may  be  maintained,  by  way  of 
nypotbesie^  that^  while  some  &iry-tales  are 
stor-doBt,   others  represMit  the  original, 
scarce  fimned,  and  nebulons  ntatter,  ont  of 
which  tiie  later  star  was  fashioned,  in 
obedience  to  tiie  laws  of  the  artdstic  imagin- 
ation. 

It  would  be  rash,  perhaps,  to  say  of  any 
one  story  in  Prof.  Schmidt's  valui^le  collec- 
tion that  it  is  certainly  either  a  fragment 
of  a  priestly  myth,  or  part  of  the  original 
material  oat  of  which  a  myth  was  con- 
structed, still  preserved  by  people  who  never 
heard  of  the  artistic  or  priestly  form  of  the 
tale.  We  cannot  say  with  assurance  how 
fiu*  the  literature  of  the  cultivated  classes 
reached  the  peasant  in  ancient  Hellas,  nor 
again  how  maoh  he  may  have  picked  np  of 
kte  from  sehoolmasters  and  tonristg.  For 
example,  the  sixth  story  in  this  volume  tells 
how  an  armed  maiden  sprang  fall-grown 
from  the  thigh  of  a  childless  king :  how  a 
Lamniasa  hid  this  Greek  Branhild  in  an 
mehanted  tower,  where  she  slept  an  en- 
chanted sleep,  and  how  a  king's  son  rescued 
her,  by  the  aid  of  the  nsual  Grateful  Beasts, 
after  passing  through  a  series  of  exploits 
like  those  of  Jason,  of  Nicht-Ko  □  ght- 
Nothing,  of  the  Boy  in  the  Master  Maid. 
What  a  medley  there  is  here !  Are  we 
to  snppose  that  the  birth  of  the  armed 
laaiden  is  a  fragment  of  the  myth  of  the 
birth  of  Fidlas,  engrafted  on  a  Greek  form 
of  "The  Sleeping  Beauty"?  Heyne  ob- 
serves,  in  his  comment  on  the  tale  of  the 
birth  of  Pallas  as  given  by  Apollodoms, 
"  antiqnitatem  arguit  ipsa  figmenti  crada, 
indigesta,  et  agreatia  indoles."  The  **  oruda, 
indigesta,  et  agrestis  indoles"  of  the  rustics 
may  have  not  only  invented  the  Mdrchen 


which  was  later  worked  into  the  legend  of 
Zeus,  but  retained  it  in  its  rude  s*hape  with- 
ont  aid  from  literature.  Tet,  rude  as  the 
myth  is — for  Zeus  is  said  to  have  swallowed 
Metis,  when  she  was  about  to  be  the  mother 
of  Athene,  just  as  Caridwen,  in  the  Celtic 
saga,  swallowed  Gwion  Bach  —  it  might 
plansibly  be  maintained  that  it  had  an  alle- 
gorical origin.  Should  we  not  come  nearest 
the  truth  if  we  held  that  the  germ  of  the 
thing  is  a  Mdrohen,  like  the  Celtic  one  re- 
ferred to,  and  that  the  allegorical  element 
was  introduced  when  the  tale  was  lifted  into 
the  air  of  priestly  myth,  and  of  the  Homeric 
Hymn  to  Pallas  ? 

I  have  chosen  this  example  to  show  the 
impossibility  of  dogmatising  where  all  is 
conjecture.    For  my  own  part,  when  I  find 
the  tale  of  an  anonymous  goat-homed  king 
(No.  4)  and  of  a  reed- flute  that  betrayed  his 
secret,  and  when  I  learn  that  this  Mdrchen 
is  found  in  Brittany,  Mongolia,  and  Servia, 
and  is  recorded  in  the  Pantgchatanira,  I  am 
tempted  to  think  that  it  is  older  than  Midas' 
reign,  and  that  some  Greek  who  kneir  it  in 
its  anonymous  shape  applied  it  to  Midas. 
The  same  conjecture  applies  to  the  modem 
popular  version  of  the  Oedtpous-saga  (pp. 
248,  249)  and  of  the  legend  of  Theseus  and 
the  Minotaur  (No.  23,  with  Prof.  Schmidt's 
Notes,  pp.  236,  237).    It  is  hard,  indeed,  to 
settle  the  relations  of  Greek  Mdrahen  to 
Hellenic  myths,  and  to  i^e  Mdrchen  of  other 
peoples,  Polynesians,  Zulus,  Samoyeds,  and 
so  forth.    One  thing  is  certain:  eM  Mdrchen 
are  like  each  other  in  plot  and  tone,  but  the 
modem  Greek  Mdrchen  are  those  which  come 
nearest  to  the  old  Greek  sagas  and  epic 
stories.   No  one  who  is  interested  in  the 
subject  can  find  a  better  guide  than  Prof. 
Schmidt  and  the  authorities  on  i^e  Mdrchen 
in  the  Odyssey  whom  he  cites  (p.  12).  If 
once  we  are  led  to  recogaige  an  identity  of 
popular  tales  among  Polynesians,  Mongols, 
and  Celts,  and  to  suspect  that  the  familiar 
myths   are  often    only  highly-elaborated 
Mdrchen,  the  views  of  Benfey  will  cease  to 
satisfy  (p.  15,  and  Note). 

The  coincidence  of  Prof.  Schmidt's  No.  4 
with  that  part  of  the  tale  of  the  Master 
Maid,  and  of  the  Scotch  Nicht-Nou^t- 
Nothing,  and  of  a  popalar  Italian  story, 
where  the  servant-wench  sees  the  &oe  of 
the  princess  reflected  in  the  well,  takes 
it  for  her  own  image,  and  says,  as  the 
Scotch  put  it,  "  If  I'm  sae  bonny,  if  I'm  aae 
braw,  I'll  no  draw  water,"  is  the  most 
curious  verbal  similarity  one  has  noticed  in 
the  collection.  Observe  (p.  68)  the  intro- 
duction of  the  furniture  of  peasants*  huts 
into  the  palace  of  a  king  in  fairyland. 
No.  13  is  the  Bomaio  form  of  the  saga  of 
Sampson,  the  strong  man  whose  strength 
depends  on  his  nncut  locks.  On  page  116 
we  have  the  popular  view  of  Orpheus,  and 
of  the  Grarden  of  Proserpine,  often  spoken 
of  in  the  diraes  and  songs  collected  by  Prof. 
Schmidt.  The  author  well  notes  (p.  223) 
a  coincidence  between  his  Mdrchen  and  an- 
other preserved  by  Apuleius.  His  book  is 
one  which  no  student  of  mythology  can 
afford  to  overlook,  and  we  wish  we  had 
space  to  quote  some  of  his  admirable  trans- 
lations of  Ithacan  VolksUeder.     A.  Lakq. 


Some  Account  of  ihe  Parish  of  Ashburi/  in 
Berkshire  :  ita  History,  Antiquities^  ^'C.  By 
the  Eev.  Henry  MiUw,  M.A.,  Vioar. 
(James  Farkw.) 

A  PGCULiAB  interest  seems  to  attach  to  the 
western  half  of  the  connly  of  Berkshire,  and 
to  ihAt  long  range  of  chalk  hills  whitdi  runs 
from  Salisbury  Plain  right  across  England. 
Part  of  this  interest  is,  no  donbt,  doe  to  the 
historical  associations  of  the  neighbourhood 
— to  the  stories  of  King  Alfred  and  his  de* 
feat  of  the  Danes  ;  but  perhaps  a  still  greater 
share  of  this  feeling  is  due  to  the  kind  of 
charm  with  which  the  writings  of  Kingsley 
have  invested  the  locality.  And  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  Mr.  Miller's  little  work 
possesses  a  greater  interest  than  its  intrioaio 
merits  would  sn[^ly.  Mr.  Uillwhas  ^Ven 
us  a  short  account  of  the  phyncal  features 
of  his  parish,  together  with  its  history,  and 
has  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  antiqutiea 
which  may  be  found  there. 

Ashbury  is  situated  in  the  «treme  w«ci 
of  the  county,  on  the  nortiiem.  side  of  the 
White  Horse  Downs  and  midway  between 
Bishopstone  and  Compton  Beauehamp.  The 
Berkshire  Downs,  as  all  are  aware,  are  com- 
posed of  chalk,  and  present  in  this  locality 
nothing  of  special  interest  to  the  geologist, 
save  only  the  Sarsen  Stones  or  Grey  Wethers. 
These  stones,  which  are  scattered  in  great 
numbers  about  this  part  of  the  Downs,  are 
deserving  of  a  fnller  account  than  Mr.  Miller 
has  given.  They  belong  to  the  Eocene  period, 
and  may  either  be  placed  in  the  Bagsbot  or 
Woolwich  and  Beading  beds,  being  fanned 
by  a  process  of  local  induration.    They  were 
afterwards  left  stranded  on  the  subjacent 
chalk  by  the  disintegrating  efifects  of  sub- 
aerial,  and  possibly  —  daring  ihe  glacial 
period — of  subaqueous  denadation,  which 
gradually  removed  the  lorae  and  friable 
element  in   which   they  were  embedded. 
Other  specimens  occur  on  the  Marlborough 
Downs,   similar   blocks   occur   at  Swin- 
don, and  one,  especially  large,  is  found 
at    Long    Whittenham,    near  Abinj^on. 
These  were  probably  transported   by  the 
agency  of  ice.     Their  chief  interest  lies 
in  the  fact  that  they  ofier  an  explanation 
of  still  larger  blocks  of  stone,  like  those  at 
Stonebenge,  with  which  they  are  probably 
contemporaneous. 

The  history  of  the  |mrish  of  Aabbary  is 
not  connected  with  any  event  of  importance. 
The  earliest  mention  of  Ashbnry  occurs  in 
the  Cartalary  of  the  Abbey  of  Abingdon, 
where  it  is  mentioned  as  the  boundary  of 
the  dominions  of  Kinewulf,  King  of  the 
West  Saxons.  It  is  there  spelt  "  Esseburie." 
The  manor  of  Ashbnry  was  given  by  Edred 
to  one  Edrig,  by  whom  it  was  granted  to 
the  monastery  of  Glastonbury.  After  the 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries  it  was  granted 
by  Henry  VIII.  to  the  family  of  Essex,  who 
sold  it  to  Sir  William  Craven,  ancestor 
tiie  present  proprietor,  Lord  Craven,  who 
has  a  seat  at  Aahdown  Paric.  The  viear  is 
appointed  by  the  rector,  the  rectory  being  a 
sinecure,  from  three  nominees  of  Magdalen. 
College,  Oxford. 

The  history  of  the  manor  of  Steinswiek 
and  Chapelwick  a  part  of  the  parish,  is 
more  ooinplete,  but  is  not  of  special  interest. 
William  Vigor,  Abbo^^  Glastonbury,  made 
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»  gxmmfc  in  1220  of  the  manor  of  "  Basebire  " 
to  Andmr  Wyke,  of  WikfaMoa,  od  condittoa 
of  building  a  ohiftpei  at  Estwik^  whence 
probablyuie  name  of  Cbapdwil».  From 
the  bands  ci  Andrew  ihs  manor  passed 
throngh  varioiis  fiuniliea  into  the  hands  of 
Waynflete,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  aud  Wil- 
liam Westbniy,  Provoet  of  Eton,  in  trost  for 
the  Warden  and  Scholam  of  St.  Mary's,  Win- 
chester. Thia  tmst  was  never  carried  ont ; 
for  in  1458  the  destination  of  the  manor 
-was  altered  in  faToar  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford^  to  which  Boeietj  it  was  oonTOT^ed  by 
Wajnaeie  in  a  deed  dated  1476.  The  in- 
formation about  thia  manw  has  been  derired 
from  deeds  in  the  posaessiba  of  the  coUege. 
Amon^  local  antiquities  Wayland  Smith's 
Care  is  descrihed  at  some  leoigth ;  bat  no 
additHHiaZ  light  is  tfarown  on  the  snbject. 
The  weird  Iq^end  of  this  care  and  its 
tenant  is,  it  will  be  ranembered,  woven 
into  the  story  of  KenUieorth  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  The  tnmnlos  itself  may  be  British, 
bat  the  name  has  very  litUe  claim  to  snti- 

?aity,  at  least  as  associated  with  this  spot, 
n  a  map  of  Shrivenham  Hundred,  dated 
1532,  Wayland  Saiith's  Cave  is  not  marked 
at  all.  Two  Roman  roads  pass  by  Ashbnry — 
Icknield  Street,  or  the  Ridgway,  which  rnns 
along  the  top  of  the  Downs  and  crosses  the 
Thames  at  Streatley,  and  the  lokleton  Way 
which  nms  at  the  foot  of  the  hills.  These 
two  roads  are  often  (xmfosed,  and,  indeed, 
some  maps  wrongly  gire  the  Bidgw»r  as 
the  atternative  name  of  the  Ickleton  Way. 
Aahdown  Park,  in  the  parish  of  Ashbnry,  is 
the  seat  of  the  GraTeu  &mily,  in  whose 
lianda  it  has  been  since  the  time  of  Sir 
William  Graven,  who  was  liord  Mayor  in 
1611.  A  htfaograph  of  the  honae  and  park 
from  a  print  of  1700  is  given  which  shows 
the  bonse  snrronnded  on  all  sides  by  trees. 
These  trees  have  since  been  partially  cat 
down.  On  the  top  of  the  honse  was  a 
belridere  which  contained  a  lantern  to  gnide 
trarellem  over  the  Downs.  In  the  village 
of  Adbmy  is  an  old  manor  honse  which,  it 
seems,  was  once  attached  to  the  abbey  of 
Abingdon.  It  once  beloi^ed  to  the  family 
of  Beufort,  and  "their  arms,"  Mr.  Miller 
says,  "  the  royal  arms  of  England,  France, 
mad  Scotland,  with  the  portcnllis  and  chain 
as  their  crest,  are  in  a  stained  glass  window." 
This  shield  is  probably  inaccnrately  de- 
scribed. The  arms  of  the  Beauforts  after 
1397  were  the  royal  quartered  shield  of 
Kngland  and  France  differenced  in  some 
way  or  {mother.  John  de  Beaufort  differ- 
enced thia  shield  with  a  bordure  compovSe 
OTj.  ^  az.  Farther,  the  porteallis  was  the 
badge  and  not  the  crest  of  the  Beanforts. 
The  shield,  whether  rightly  described  or  not, 
nraat  of  conrse  point  to  a  date  snbscqnent 
to  1397,  when  the  Act  legifcimatising  John 
de  Beanfort  was  pass^.  Before  this  date 
he  bore  his  father's  hereditary  shield  of 
lADcaeter,  England  with  a  Ic^l  of  France 
m  a  broad  bend,  the  field  hemg  per  pale  arg. 

ax.  Howerer,  the  honse  itself  could 
not  have  been  built  as  early  as  this,  thoagh 
it  may  have  been  bnilt  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  The  parish  chnrch  of 
St.  Mary  dates  from  the  twelfth  century, 
and  presents  specimens  of  architecture  from 
that  date  down  to  the  Perpendicular  period. 
An  illustration  is  given  of  the  sontfa  door, 


wfaidi  was  blocked  up  for  some  time  but 
was  reopened  in  1873.  The  ardi  is  round, 
headed,  with  sigzag  monldinn.  The  respond 
at  the  sonth'West  comer  of  the  nave  is  also 
of  Norman  »chitectnre.  ^e  chancel  cim- 
tains  three  brasses  of  which  the  inscriptions 
are  given,  but  are  of  no  particular  in- 
terest. A.  TaiCE  Mabtin. 


iTbumoI  de  mon  troisieme  Voyage  d*ExploTation 
dans  VEmpire  Ohinois.  Par  M.  I'Abb^ 
Armand  David.  2  Tomes.  (Paris : 
Haohette  et  Gie.) 

PiiBE  David  waa  first  sent  out  to  Peking  in 
1862  to  organise  a  French  college  for  the 
instruction  of  Chinese  yonl^,  and  before 
leaving  Europe  he  had  already  for  sevoal 
years  paid  jHirticular  attention  to  the  study 
of  natural  science.  His  earnest  devotion  to 
this  bralich  of  study,  which,  indeed,  with 
him  seems  to  have  amounted  to  a  passion, 
led  him  to  make  several  short  journeys  to 
the  north  and  west  of  Peking  between  1862 
and  1864,  in  the  course  of  which  he  formed 
a  collection  of  plants,  animals,  and  geo- 
logical specimens,  the  beat  of  which  he  sent 
home  to  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  Struck  by 
bis  zeal  in  the  cause  of  science,  the  autho- 
rities of  that  institution  applied  for  and 
obtained  the  necessary  ecclesiastical  per-, 
mission  for  him  to  undertake  the  exploration 
of  the  interior  of  China  in  the  interests  of 
science.  His  first  journey  (1864-6)  was 
confined  to  Mongolia,  and  nearly  ten  months 
of  the  time  were  devoted  to  the  study 
the  &una,  flora,  and  geology  of  the  high 
plateaux  of  that  country.  In  his  second 
journey  (1869-70)  Pere  David,  starting  from 
Shanghai,  went  np  tho  Yang-tsze  to  Kiu- 
kiang,  and  after  remaining  four  months  in 
the  province  of  Kiaogsi,  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  scientific  researches,  he  travelled  on, 
still  chicBy  1^  water,  to  Szechuan  and  the 
borders  of  Thibet.  After  nine  mouths 
spent  in  these  regions,  he  returned  to  the 
north  by  way  of  Eokouor,  arriving  at  Tien- 
tsin  just  after  the  massacre,  in  whujh,  but  for 
the  accidental  delay  of  the  boat  in  which  he 
was  travelling,  he  would  probably  have 
&Uen  a  victim.  Worn  out  by  fatigue, 
priTaticm,  and  consequent  ill-health,  he 
returned  to  Europe  in  July,  1870;  but  in 
less  than  two  years'  time  we  find  him  back 
again  in  China,  for  he  was  burning  to  carry 
out  the  crowning  exploit  of  his  career  in 
that  country.  Having  devoted  some  five 
weeks  to  the  investigation  of  the  geology, 
botany,  and  zoology  of  a  portion  of  the 
Chekiang  province,  he  proceeded  to  Peking 
to  make  arrangements  for  his  final  journey 
through  the  interior  of  tho  empire,  which, 
commencing  in  October,  1872,  was  only  com- 
pleted at  the  beginning  of  1874.  Of  this  last 
journey  these  two  volumes  form  the  record. 

Pere  David  chronicles,  with  much  minute- 
ness, the  results  of  his  daily  observations, 
which  will  be  found  to  possess  a  special 
interest  for  the  student  of  natural  history. 
So  minute,  indeed,  is  the  record  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  attempt  to  follow 
its  details,  and,  while  generally  indicating 
his  route,  we  can  only  advert  to  a  few  of  the 
features  of  his  journey.  Having  at  length 
completed  hia  preparations,  and  engaged  the 
services  of  two  Chinese  converts,  ho  set  ont 


by  cart  from  Peking  on  October  2,  1872, 
bound,  in  the  first  instance,  for  Si-ngan,  the 
chief  town  of  the  prorince  oi  Shmsi,  distant 
some  860  mile*  from  the  cental.  During 
the  early  stages  of  his  journey,  he  was  led  hr 
the  bare  appearance  of  the  mountains,  which 
strikes  travellers  in  most  parts  of  the  country, 
into  some  reflections  on  the  causes  which 
have  induced  the  Chinese  to  destroy  so  com- 
pletely the  woods  of  their  vast  empire.  The 
demands  of  agriculture,  of  conrse,  have  to 
some  extent  contributed  to  this  result; 
but  want  of  pasturage  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  for,  as  he  says,  "  oe  peuple 
n'^leve  que  tres-pen  de  betail,  trte-peu  de 
troupeaux,  dont,  d'ailleors,  il  no  veut  pf» 
utiliser  le  lait  ni  gnere  la  laine."  One  of 
the  principal  causes,  he  thinks,  is  to  be 
found  "  dans  la  n^sut^  imp^rieuse  qu'out 
sentie  lee  indig^es  de  ponrroir  k  la  s^inirit^ 
en  d^traisant  les  re|»ures  des  arimaux 
f6roces."  In  bygone  tmies  tigers  and  pan- 
thers were  not  deterred  by  cold  from  ven. 
turing  into  the  more  northern  provinces — is 
fact,  they  do  so  now  occasionally — and  our 
traveller  concludes  that  "  I'exp^rience  a 
appris  anx  Chinois  que  tout  ce  ^ui  est  chat 
deserte  regulicrement  les  pays  ou  manquent 
les  hois  et  les  broussulles."  ASler  journey- 
ing for  more  than  three  weeks  in  a  southerly 
direction,  Pere  David  reached  the  Yellow 
Hi  ver,  and  he  ^vea  an  amusing  account  of  the 
difficulties  which  he  met  with  in  crossing  it, 
owing  to  the  rapacity  of  the  boatmen,  whose 
object  he  eventually  defeated  by  stratagem. 
Soon  after  gaining  the  right  bank,  he  altered 
his  route  and  took  a  westerly  direction, 
nearly  parallel  to  the  river,  until  he  arrived 
at  the  point  where  the  Hnang-ho  suddenly 
turns  off  to  the  north  ;  after  ^at  his  course 
was  nearly  soutii-west  to  Si-ngan-fu,  which 
he  reached  on  November  S.  After  a  brief 
but  welcome  rest  at  this  city,  the  ancient 
capital  of  China,  he  left  on  November  11 
for  the  mountainous  district,  to  the  investi- 
gation of  which  he  devoted  more  than  two 
months.  Here,  again,  in  the  course  of  hia 
wanderings  he  notes  the  "  deplorable  d^ 
struction  des  bois  et  consequences  regret- 
tables  de  ce  vandalisme."  Having  completed 
his  explorations  in  this  quarter,  he  crossed 
the  western  portion  of  me  mountain  chain, 
known  by  the  Chinese  as  the  Tsing-ling, 
and  on  February  26, 1873,  descended  into 
the  fertile  valley  of  the  Han,  where  he  took 
up  his  abode  for  some  time  at  Wang-chia- 
wan  (Wang  family  hamlet),  near  the  river 
and  the  ancient  town  of  Han-chang.  At  this 
quiet  village  Pere  David  established  his  head- 
quarters till  the  middle  of  April,  making 
in  the  interval  some  excursions  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  increasing  his  various  col- 
lections. During  bis  stay  here  he  makes  some 
observations  with  regara  to  the  scarcity  of 
milk  in  China,  of  which  we  quote  one  para* 
graph,  as  it  may  correct  misconceptions  as 
to  tne  habits  of  the  great  tea-drinking  nation 
of  tiie  world  : — 

"  J'ai  Dotd  ploaieiirs  ftns  dans  mes  voyages 
quelle  est  la  p^nurie,  ou  mieux  le  manque  total, 
de  laitAge  dent  nous  avous  &  aouffrtr  dans  I'empire 
chinoiB ;  c'est  que  les  hommes  du  royaume  du 
milieu  oat  horreur  da  lait,  comme  du  mste  tous 
les  Orientaaz  de  cette  extr^mitS  de  I'ancieu 
monda.  Seuls,  les  Mongols  utilisent  le  lait  de  la 
vache,  de  la  brebis,  de  la  ch^yre,  de  la  jument,  et 
de  la  chamdle }  et,  depuu-^  la  ^oastk  tartam 
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thgne  en  Ohine,  Ton  eutretient  aiuri  ft  P^kin 
^uelqaes  vaches  laitiftres,  poor  1*08806  du  palais 
imperial.  Maifl,  an  &it  curimix,  ces  aniniauz  ne 
donnent,  1ft  comma  en  Mo^^olie^  qu'extrdmement 
pea  ds  ikit," 

I*ed  on  to  the  sabjeot  by  reoonntmg  the 
injnstice  with  which  native  Christians  are 
treated  bj  the  local  authoritieB,  Vhre  David 
informs  ns  of  some  extraordinarj  sentiments 
respecting  foreigners  to  which  he  heard 
npon  good  anthorily  that  varions  high 
omcifUs  had  given  utterance,  and  which 
certainly  increase  tho  snspioions,  so  widely 
entertained,  of  the  good  will  of  certain 
prominent  statesmen  towards  Europeans. 
Oar  traveller,  however,  in  his  bitterness 
i^inst  the  official  hierardiy,  appears  to  us 
to  go  rather  too  &r  in  his  assertions,  for  he 
says : — Jamais  encore  en  Chine  on  n'a  pnni 
do  mort  nn  simple  snjet  de  I'empire  con- 
Tainoa  d*nn  crime  quelconqae  centre  des 
Enrop^B."  We  are  folly  sensible  of  the 
almost  invariable  difficulty  experienced  in 
inducing  the  Chinese  authorities  to  punish 
their  fellow-countrymen  for  crimes  com- 
mitted [^inst  foreigners,  but  we  can  hardly 
endorse  the  above  sweeping  statement,  having 
been  compelled  to  be  present,  in  an  official 
capacity,  at  the  trial  and  execution  of  Chinese 
for  a  murderous  outrage  on  British  aabjects. 
At  the  close  of  the  chapteir  to  which  we  have 
drawn  more  particular  attention,  Fhro  David 
furnishes  two  long  lists  of  tarda,  &c.,  which 
came  under  his  notice  daring  his  journey 
from  Pekiug  to  the  -nXlej  of  the  Hui. 

Compelled  by  circumstances  to  abandon 
his  cherished  idea  of  penetrating  into  what 
may  be  termed  the  &r  west  of  the  Chinese 
Empire,  P6re  David,  on  April  17,  embarked 
in  a  native  boat  on  his  long  river-journey 
down  to  Hankow.  Five  days  later  he  was 
shipwrecked  in  one  of  the  dangerous  rapids 
of  the  river  Han,  and  lost  part  of  his 
valuable  property,  while  the  rest  was,  of 
course,  seriously  injured.  Starting  afresh 
in  another  boat,  he  arrived  at  Hankow 
on  May  7,  without  forther  accident. 
"Opward"  was  still  P&re  David's  watch- 
word,  and,  though  he  notes  with  gratitude 
the  appreciative  kindness  of  tjie  fore^ 
community,  he  was  eager  to  press  on  to 
Kiukiang.  He  spent  but  a  &w  da^  at  that 
port  befijre  starting  to  explore  the  interior 
of  the  Kiangsi  province  and  the  western 
part  of  Fohkien,  and  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity  to  examine  hia  damaged  cases. 
After  all  the  time  and  labour  he  had  ex- 
pended on  collecting  his  varied  and  numerous 
specimens,  the  result  was  disheartening  :— 

"H  7  en  a  uoe  [cuase]  (qiu  contenait  une 
grande  partie  de  mee  oiseaux),  qui  est  en  bien 
pitoyable  Stat;  tout  est  abimS,  ou  ft  peu  pr^. 
Quel  malheur  I — Le  resta  est  plus  oa  moins 
mouills ;  mais,  movennant  de  graiUls  soins,  je 
parviendiai  ft  In  sauVar." 

By  the  aid  of  his  friends,  and  at  the  expense 
01  no  little  trouble,  he  was  eventually  able 
to  put  a  portion  of  his  damaged  collections 
into  tolerable  order,  and  despatch  it  to 
France.  Space  will  not  admit  of  our  follow- 
ing Pere  David  in  the  second  portion  of  his 
journey,  which  was  seriously  curtailed,  both 
as  regards  its  length  and  scientific  results, 
by  the  unfortunate  state  of  his  health ;  and, 
indeed,  although  it  occupied  about  as  many 
months  as  the  first,  he  does  not  himself 


record  his  daily  observatitms  so  minutely. 
He  retomed  to  Kinkiai^  on  Febmaiy  1, 
1874,  and  remuned  there,  m  order  to  recover 
in  some  degree  his  shattered  health  and 
strength,  nntil  Uarch  14,  when  he  lefli  for 
Shanghai,  en  route  to  France.  We  must 
not  omit  to  mention  that  in  a  final  chapter 
P^re  David  furnishes  his  readers  with  some 
remarks  on  the  geographical  distribution  of 
ftTiimftlB  ia  China,  which,  coming  from  a 
traveller  of  his  wide  experience,  deserve 
to  be  read  with  attention.  From  the  special 
nature  of  the  author's  mission,  the  work 
before  ns  abonnds  more  particralarly  with 
notes  and  observations  valnaUe  to  tibe 
stadoit  of  natural  histoxy,  but  its  iMges 
will  also  be  fimnd  to  suppW  much  interest- 
ing infiwmation  with  regard  to  the  manners 
and  onstoms  as  well  as  the  geography  of 
the  Chinese  empire. 

These  volumes  are  accompanied  by  three 
maps,  one  of  which,  on  a  small  scale,  ex- 
hibits the  route  followed  by  the  traveller 
on  each  of  his  three  journeys ;  by  the  aid  of 
the  other  two,  which  are  on  a  much  lai^er 
scale,  the  reader  will  be  able  to  trace  out 
the  coarse  of  his  third  joomey.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  a  little  more  care  was  not 
bestowed  on  the  preparation  of  all  three, 
for  the  different  ways  of  writing  the  same 
Chinese  names  are  decidedly  confusing. 
Though  doubtless  a  fluent  speaJcer  of  the 
colloquial  langn»e,  David,  ib  would 

seem,  can  barmy  wy  much  stress  on  accuracy 
with  regard  to  the  use  of  Chinese  terms ; 
otherwise  he  would  never  have  placed  on 
his  map  "M"  Ou-Thang-Ohan,"  for  clearly 
^'M""  and  "Chan  [i.e.  Shan],"  bemg 
identical  in  meaning,  <»nnot  stand  together. 
Again,  in  a  note  to  nis  first  chapter,  he  lays 
down  some  slightly  heretical  rules  for  the 
pronunciation  of  the  language ;  notably  he 
gives  such  directions  for  pronouncing  Tien- 
tsin as  show  that  he  haa  not  much  concep. 
tion  of  the  way  in  which  the  name  of  that 
town  is  soanded  by  a  native.  This  is  the 
more  sarprising  in  his  case  as  luls  early 
studies  of  the  langaage  were  pursued  at  the 
capital,  and  he  was,  moreover,  in  this  ^y 
joomey,  in  the  daily  habit  of  conversing 
with  two  .Catholic  converts,  who  were  na- 
tive of  Peking.     Bow.  DumKU)  Johbs. 


NEW  HOVELS. 

friendship.  By  Ouida.  In  Three  Volumes. 
(Chatto  &  Windus.) 

Love  and  Lucre.  By  Hobert  Black.  In 
Three  Volumes.  (Bentley.) 

A  Latter 'Day  Novel.  By  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Charles  Edward  Mansfield.  In  Two 
Volumes.    (Chapman  &  Hall.) 

The  Fair  Maid  of  Taunton.  By  B.  M.  Alford. 
(S.  Tinsley.) 

Unto  which  She  was  not  Bom,  By  Ellen 
Gaddesdon.    (S.  TinslCT.) 

L^e  and  Adventures  of  an  Urifori/wnaie 
Author.   By  Himself.    (S.  Tinsley.) 

Virgin  Soil.  By  I.  S.  Tourgfinief.  Trans- 
lated by  Ashton  W.  DUke.  (Macmillan.) 

Thbeb  is  only  one  word  which  tersely 
qualifies  Ouida 's  newest  story,  and  that  is 
— noisome.  Whatever  hopes  may  once  have 
been  entertained  by  sanguine  optimists  that 
those  better  things  of  wnich  she  has  shown 


herself  fitfUly  capable— as  in  A  Dog  of  Kan- 
derg — ^wonld  trinmph  ovw  the  baser  -paxt, 
are  now  sorely  dashed,  if  not  altogetiier 
destroyed.  The  whole  plot  of  the  story  is 
that  a  thoroughly  depraved,  covetous,  swind- 
ling, bullying,  brazen  adventuress  of  noble 
Scottish  birth,  whom  some  early  and  un- 
explained scandal  has  forced  into  a  mar- 
riage of  convenience  with  a  speonlating 
trader,  first  pigeon  and  then  rook,  and 
who  is  compelled  to  live  out  of  BngUuu^ 
has  sooceeded  in  forcing  an  Italian  prince 
into  a  prolonged  intrigue  with  herself  (the 
friendthM  of  the  tiUe),  oanied  on  witit 
the  faU  knowledge  and  omsent,  bnt  aima- 
lated  igooranoe,  of  her  hosband,  who  is 
partner  with  his  wifls  in  the  bomneos  side  of 
the  transaction,  which  oonsiBte  in  mining 
tiie  lover,  and  practically  seising  hia  aooestru 
estate.  The  Prince  loris  hmiself^  a  sen- 
sualist, coward,  and  liar,  is  attracted  by 
Etoile,  Countess  d'Avesnes,  a  successful  po^ 
and  painter,  who,  though  quite  aware  of  bis 
relations  with  Leidy  Jout  Ohalloner,  accepts 
his  attentions,  and  engages  herself  to  bun, 
on  the  understanding  that  he  is  to  break  off 
a  connexion  of  which  he  has  long  been 
utterly  weary,  not  from  any  sense  of  its 
immorality,  but  because  he  is  sated  said 
bored,  besides  being  habitually  bullied,  by 
his  exacting  mistress.  In  the  end,  he  is 
unable,  from  sheer  weakness  «ad  indeoiaioB, 
to  shake  her  off,  aiul  Btoile,  who  learns 
that  he  has  stood  hy  in  mlenoe  to  hear  ber^ 
self  slandered  in  the  oounsest  fashion,  and 
that  he  has  been  false  to  all  his  promises, 
breaks  with  him.  It  is  quite  true  that 
he  is  depicted  throughout  as  entirely 
weary  of  his  bondage,  and  as  deriving 
no  pleasure  from  it  whatever ;  bnt  this 
varnish  of  poetical  justice  does  not  hide  the 
essential  grossness  and  viciousness  of  the 
theme  and  treatinent,  for  the  lady  does  not 
share  his  disenchantment,  nor  does  her  hos- 
band  desire  any  (Aange,and  the  whole  nasty 
topic  is  paraded  uia  dwelt  on  and  raked 
over  i^e  after  page  nnder  the  reader's  "very 
nose,  till  the  atmc^hon  becomes  loaded  wiuL 
evil  odours,  and  a  permanent  bod  taste  is 
left  in  the  month.  Tedions  digressions  in 
the  author's  habitnsl  manner  nuu:e  the  book 
even  more  offensive,  by  reason  of  the  moral 
homilies  poured  out  while  the  mess  is  being 
vigorously  i^irred,  intended  as  they  are  to  all 
appearance  for  use  in  vindication  of  the  hig^ 
aims  and  ethical  purpose  of  the  volomes. 
Bat  there  is  a  great  deal  more  of  Petit>nins 
than  of  Juvenal  in  the  satire,  if  satire  it  be 
in  virtue  of  the  motto  on  the  title-page.  And 
as  regards  the  lighter  and  more  harmless 
parts  of  Frimdship,  the  spasms  and  blaudec- 
mgs  are  such  as  to  make  Mr.  Bomand's 
Strapmore  no  parody,  but  a  legitimate  imi- 
tation, save  in  the  one  matter  of  deouu^. 

There  can  be  few  sharper  liteea^  con- 
trasts than  to  oome  on  Mr.  Bobert  Black's 
realistic  novel  after  the  fantastic  and,  let  ns 
hope,  thoroughly  unreal  world  of  Ouida. 
There  is  not  a  great  deal  of  story  or  plot  in 
Love  or  Lucre,  which  is  a  tale  of  City  ex- 
periences, not  nnlike  some  of  Mrs.  J.  S. 
Biddell's  novels,  but  there  are  several  good 
episodes,  and  forcibly-drawn  characters. 
The  hero  of  the  tale,  Thomas  Triggs,  the 
saccessfol  toiler  who  rises  to  fortune  and  to 
partnemhip  with  hiir>empW^  ■  is  vwy 
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clererly  sketched,  and  his  hard,  selfish, 
assertive,  teDacioas  character  is  consistently 
worked  oat  to  ike  end.  Two  or  three  other 
social  types,  less  accentaated,  are  also  well 
drawn ;  and  there  are  several  indications  of 
culture  and  observation.  But  there  is  a 
certain  lack  of  inreDtivenesainthe  narrative 
portions,  which  hinders  the  presentment  of 
the  book  as  an  organic  whole,  since,  apart 
from  the  development  of  Triggs,  the  central 
figare,  it  ia  rather  a  series  of  slightly  con- 
nected episodes  than  a  consistent^  evolved 
plot.  Eadi  epsode  is  good  in  its  way,  and 
might  have  been  finished  separately  as  an 
independent  skstoh  possessing  a  good  deal 
of  meii^  bat  the  reader  tends  to  irritation 
when  he  finds  tiiai  these  namerous  fresh 
starts  lead  on  to  notiiing,  and  do  not  help 
forward  the  story.  If  the  anthor  can  avoid 
this  fault  in  his  next  book,  without  losing 
any  of  the  good  literary  qualities  he  has  now 
displayed,  a  telling  novel  ought  to  be  the 
result. 

A  Latter-Vay  Novel  is  of  a  somewhat  in- 
ternational type.    The  hero  is  the  son  of  a 
Polish  father  and  English  mother,  and  the 
scene  ia  laid  alternately  in  Warsaw  and  Tor- 
quay, the  latter  figuring  as  Baymouth,  with 
%rief  deviations  to  London,  Venice,  and 
Baden-Baden.   The  interest  of  the  volumes 
does  not  lie  in  the  actual  atoryi  bat  in  the 
manner  in  vhich  Colonel  Mansfield  employs 
hia  forroBP  diplomatic  experiences  in  Poland 
to  give  his  readers  some  insu^ht  into  the 
lives  and  habita  of  the  higher  classes  of  that 
conntry,  notably  about  the  time  of  the  last 
nnsuccessfnl  insurrection,  in  1863.  There  is 
little  of  the  delicate  appreciation  of  national 
character  which  made  Bhie  Bases  such  a 
success,  bat  there  are  more  actual  details 
given,  in  the  spirit  of  mi  Ostade  or  Jan 
titeen,  of  social  ways,  so  that  a  reader  with 
*  taste  fi>r  psychology  can  do  the  work  of 
introspection  for  himself.  The  English  scenes 
are,  of  course,  more  trite  for  as,  but  they  are 
carefully  executed,  and  in  good  keeping. 
The  hero  of  the  book  is  represented  as 
uniting  English  independence  of  spirit  with 
the  aristocratic  traditions  of  a  high-bom 
Pole,  and  as  rising  in  this  respect  amve  the 
average  level  of  his  countrymen,  but  not  as 
being  particularly  moral  according  to  another 
standard,  though  there  is  not' any  attempt  to 
porado  or  dilate  on  his  vices  ;  only  they  are 
taken  for  granted  as  completely  as  if  he  were 
a  Bonroan.    Colonel  Mansfield  has  amused 
himself  with  inventit^  names,  in  Thackeray's 
fashion,  for  several  of  hia  Polish  and  Bassian 
characters,  bat  we  fear  their  ingennity  will 
be  thrown  away  on  most  of  his  readers, 
sare  where  he  ha.a  departed  from  unfamiliar 
6bjma,  and  has  coined  such  cogwmna  as 
Dyspepsia  and  Eaviarine.    Bat  Somo- 
Taretfandothernames  of  similar  construction 
are  mere  groups  of  syllables  to  most  readers. 
Here  and  there  there  is  the  thinnest  disgaise 
of  familiar  titles,  and  it  was  really  not 
worth  while  to  make  such  slight  changes  as 
are  involved  by  writing  Kesselrode,  Rapieha, 
and  Nubomirski,  aa  noble  Polish  surnames. 
In  some  places,  persons  who  are  familiar  with 
F.  O.  and  its  gossip  will  recognise  real  per- 
sonages under  the  veil  of  fiction,  but  in- 
stances of  the  kind  are  rare  and  unobtrusive, 
not  giving  the  people  concerned  or  their 
friends  any  just  gronnd  of  complaint.  There 


is  not  much  literary  finish  aboat  the  hook, 
bat  it  is  the  product  <^  an  intelligent  and 
observant  man  of  the  world. 

Miss  Alford's  novelette,  based  on  Mr. 
Hepworth  Dixon's  Lifo  of  Blake,  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  memory  of  her  uncle,  the  late 
Dean  of  Canterbury,  is  of  the  slightest 
possible  texture,  written  in  the  "  Dean's 
English  "  rather  than  in  the  Queen's  English, 
and  with  a  total  lack  of  local  colouring 
scarcely  to  be  excused  in  an  author  who 
professes  to  have  studied  the  period  of  the 
Civil  Wars  sufficiently  to  put  an  episode 
from  it  before  her  readers.  Whenever  she 
steps  aside  from  Mr.  Dixon's  not  OTer-tmst- 
wcvUiy  gnidanoe«  her  Cavaliers  and  Bound- 
heads  are  unequivocally  nineteenth-oentary 
in  ideas  and  language,  and  she  has  apparently 
not  even  the  least  notion  that  the  religious 
opinions  of  the  latter  differed  in  any  respect 
from  those  of  a  moderate  Episcopalian  of 
the  present  day,  or  that  a  young  woman  of 
bargher  family  in  ]  644  would  not  describe 
herself  as  a  "lady,"  and  still  less  request 
her  London  aunt,  in  modem  slang,  to 
"  ticket  her  'engaged  '"in  order  to  keep  off 
snitors,  or  yet  write  to  her  lover  charging  him 
with  desiring  to  "ighore  the  past,"  Bat  a 
great  deal  of  seoond-sight  in  the  matter  of 
langai^  must  be  set  down  to  the  account 
of  a  seventeenth-centory  girl  whose  English 
mother  bore  such  a  name  aa  Ernestine,  and 
whose  lover  proposes  when  married  to  go 
out  to  join  the  Canadian  settlers,  rather 
more  than  a  centory  before  the  Dominion 
became  a  British  possession. 

The  somewhat  awkward  title  of  Miss 
(Jaddesdon's  story — a  line  oat  of  the  Lord  of 
Burleigh — attests  an  inexperience  in  author- 
ship which  the  book  itself  exhibits  more 
fully ;  but  there  is  merit  enough  in  the 
efibrt  to  jastify  hopes  of  more  finished 
work  here&fter.  It  is  a  slight  autobio- 
graphical tale  of  a  very  young  girl  drifting 
away,  through  a  series  of  misconceptions, 
from  an  artist  cousin  whom  she  loves,  into  a 
marriage  with  a  wealthy  yonng  peer  whose 
attachment  to  herself  she  does  not  recipro- 
cate, and  dying  of  the  mental  strain  and 
suffering  occasioned  by  her  conflicting 
affections  and  duties.  As  usual  in  plots  of 
the  kind,  the  most  unaccountable  blindness 
and  lack  of  common-sense  are  required  to 
cause  the  misunderstanding,  and  no  less 
than  three  times  is  an  impending  explana- 
tion averted  by  a  third  person  coming  in- 
opportunely into  the  room.  In  real  life  the 
matter  would  be  settled  half  an  hour  later ; 
bat  the  exigences  of  a  plot  mast  be  ac- 
knowledged and  respected,  and  if  things  are 
to  go  wrong,  it  must  be  managed  somehow. 
The  chief  mult  to  find  with  the  tale  is  that 
it  does  not  really  correspond  with  its  title, 
for  thongh  the  obligations  of  rank  and 
wealth  burden  the  heroine,  yet  they  are  not 
her  chief  trouble,  and  her  worries  from  them 
do  not  take  np  more  than  a  conple  of 
pages.  Oth^fwise,  the  narrative  is  straight- 
forward and  intelligently  pat  together,  the 
dialogne,  if  a  little  too  gushing  here  and 
there,  is  natural  and  easy,  and  the  language, 
batingthat  exasperating^  ulgarism  "different 
to"  is  on  the  whole  good.  The  faults  are 
those  of  lack  of  practice,  the  merits  such  as 
practice  may  be  expected  to  develop. 

The  Life  and  AdBeniures  of  an  Unfortunate 


Author  is  somewhat  anaohronistio,  as  in 
style,  incidents,  and  language  it  belongs  to 
the  Byronic  period  of  English  literature, 
despite  its  date  bronght  down  to  last  year, 
its  episodes  of  the  siege  of  Strassbarg,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  model  agricultural 
settlement  in  Wisconsin.  It  is  possible  enough 
that  the  account  towards  the  close  of  the 
volume  of  the  hero's  nnsuoceesfol  ^orts  to 
obtain  any  kind  of  litOTary  employment  may 
be  taken  direcUy  from  some  personal  ex- 
perience, as  there  is,  unfortunately,  nothine 
uncommon  aboat  ti^em ;  but  the  generu 
plot  and  ideas  of  the  book  are  sheer  trans- 
pontine melodrama.  The  hero,  a  younger 
son  of  a  wealthy  and  distingaislied  earl, 
vedded  to  a  lady  of  his  own  social  rank, 
and  brother-in-law  to  a  rich  and  generous 
Mend  who  is  described  as  deeply  attached 
to  him,  dies  of  starvation  at  the  end  because 
of  ill  success  in  the  profession  of  authorship, 
to  which  he  had  clung  from  boyhood,  and 
never  thinks  of  extricating  himself  by  the 
simple  process  of  applying  to  his  friends. 
The  chief  improbability  is  that  fiwm  his 
earliest  childish  essays  to  his  last  attempts 
as  a  man  he  not  merely  attaches  a  value  to 
his  own  writing  which  no  one  else  is  in- 
clined to  do — a  sufficiently  common  delusion 
of  anthers — but  tiiat  Eton,  Camluidge, 
Gottingen,  Paris,  the  counsel  of  experiwced 
critics  and  publishes,  and  per8<»ial  kaow- 
ledge  of  the  world  gained  m  wide  travel, 
never  succeed  in  teaching  him  that  (with 
the  rarest  exceptions)  people  desirous  of 
literary  fiune  must  be  content  to  write  for 
nothing  or  even  to  publish  at  their  own  ex- 
pense till  their  work,  after  apprenticeship  of 
this  sort,  is  so  good  that  other  people  are 
willing  to  pay  for  it  and  to  ask  for  more. 
Of  course  this  comes  as  a  new  and  most  un- 
welcome revelation  to  hundreds  of  literary 
aspirants,  but  the  Hon.  Lionel  Tressylian 
never  listens  to  the  seers  who  proclaim  it  to 
him.  The  book  displays  some  fiuniliarity 
with  French  and  Cierman,  and  tiiere  is  a 
fatal  facility  of  language  exhibited  here  and 
there ;  but  if  the  real  anthor  can  do  no  bettw, 
literatare  is  not  tiie  wisest  dhoioe  he  coald 
himself  make  of  a  profession. 

Virgin  Soil  is  a  book  of  an  altogether  dif- 
ferent stamp  from  those  we  have  been 
hitherto  noticing.  Not  merely  ia  it  the 
work  of  a  writer  whose  literary  rank  is  far 
higher  than  that  attained  by  those  authors, 
but  it  has  an  interest  and  value  beyond  that 
of  narrative  and  style,  so  &r  as  style  can  be 
estimated  in  a  translation — namely,  that  it 
ia  an  account,  from  the  pen  of  an  excep- 
tionally shrewd  and  thoughtful  observer,  of 
the  political  condition  of  Itassia,  so  far  as  it  is 
affected  at  present  bythesecretsocieties  which 
ramify  in  every  direction,  and  are  preparing 
the  way  for  a  series  of  changes  which  even 
the  most  practised  and  keensighted  states- 
man cannot  forecast,  owing  to  the  complica- 
tions introduced  into  the  problem  by  the 
sharp  contrasts  of  the  aristocracy  of  birth, 
the  official  hierarchy  or  Tchinn,  the  small 
knot  of  literary  men,  the  very  imperfectly- 
developed  and  still  scanty  mercantile  class, 
and  the  great  mass  of  wholly  untaught 
moujiks  —  whether  freeborn  peasants  or 
newly-emancipated  serfs.  There  is  no  or- 
ganic anity  in  a  social  system  thus  mecha- 
nically composed  of  fhctors  which  toooh, 
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bat  clo  not  mingle,  and  the  only  thing  cer- 
tiin  is  that  it  cennoi  last  H.  Tonrga^ef 
flan  put  befbre  ns  in  a  few  g»phio  touches 
the  men  and  women  who  are  the  soni  of  the 
seorrt  Booiedes,  and  tell  ns  what  kind  of 
notions  have  Bnoceeded  in  their  minds  to 
the  doctrines  which  Alexander  Herzen 
preached  in  the  Kolokol  not  so  very  long 
ago ;  but  eren  be  cannot  lift  the  veil  hy  so 
mnch  as  a  corner.  Wbab  he  has  done  no 
other  Bnaaian  author  conld  do  so  well,  in 
letting  living  types  before  the  reader,  and 
writing  witti  such  clearness  that  even 
foreigners  can  have  no  difficulty  in  follow- 
ing the  thread  of  ideas  which  a  less  lucid 
writer  might  have  readily  made  or  left  ob- 
acnre.  The  late  war  uid  the  Treaty  of 
Burlin  hare  lately  concentrated  attentifm  on 
^e  foreign  policy  of  Russia}  but  her  in- 
ternal condition  is,  in  troth,  a  matter  of  far 
more  moment  politically,  and  it  is  only 
books  like  the  present  that  enable  outsiders 
to  guess  at  it  with  any  approach  to  correct- 
ness. Mr.  Dilke  remarks  truly  enough  in 
hin  brief  Preface  that  some  of  the  sentences 
in  Virgin  Soil,  written  as  they  were  before 
tho  war  broke  out,  now  soem  almost  pro- 
pbutic ;  and  he  points  besides  to  the  dissatia- 
ikction  felt  by  Socialists  and  Conserratires 
alike  at  the  portraits  here  drawn  of  them  as 
Incidental  proof  of  the  author's  truthfulness. 
A  true  Bassian  book,  like  the  national  music, 
has  always  a  ring  of  sadness  and  failure  in 
it,  nor  is  this  an  exception;  but  there  is 
something  noble  and  hopeful  eren  in  the 
stru^le  for  freedom  and  reform,  however 
wild  and  chimerical  may  be  the  dreams  of 
tbose  who  begin  it.  That  it  has  begun, 
there  now  can  be  no  question}  as  to  its  issue, 
all  is  yet  doubtful. 

BlOEUSD  F.  LrrCLBDALE. 
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Jvhn  Wielif  and  hit  English  IVecuriori.  By  Prof. 
Lechler,  D.D.  Traualated  by  Peter  Lorimer,  D.D. 
In  Two  Volumes.  (0.  Kegan  Paul  aod  Co.)  By 
virtue  of  his  edition  of  Wjciir&Trialoffua,  published 
ia  Prof.  Lechler  at  once  took  rank  as  a  high 
sutbori  t  in  all  that  relates  to  the  great  Reformer,  or 
at  K-A-it  lu  his  Latin  works  ;  while  his  Johann  von 
Wkii/  und  die  Vorgeackichte  der  Reformation, 
poUislied  at  Leipzig  in  1873,  gave  evidence  of 
the  extension  of  Ins  reaearches  to  the  whole  of 
'Wyclira  career.  The  lattnr  work  has  now  been 
traoslated  by  Dr.  Lorimer,  with  the  omiasioD,  on 
the  one  hand,  of  a  aomawhat  considerable  portion 
devoted  to  the  Huante  and  Lollard  moveiuenta  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  with  the  addition,  on 
the  other,  of  numerous  notes  desigaed  to  supple- 
ment those  of  the  original  work  by  references  to 
new  material  recently  brought  to  light  in  England. 
Alike  to  author  and  tranalator  Wyclif  appears  as 
Latber'a  prototype,  and  the  endeavour  to  associate 
faiin  with  both  preceding  and  subsequent  efforts 
towards  the  re-establishment  of  a  purer  form  of 
faith  ia  perhaps  somewhat  overstrtuned.  Br. 
I^echler  does  not  possess  the  peculiar  power  re- 
quired for  the  successful  portraiture  of  individual 
character^  and  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that 
'WycUf,  in  these  pagM,  almost  disappears  from 
view  amid  the  labour  bMtovredin  order  accurately 
to  "pout"  him  in  his  relations  to  theological 
thought  and  to  his  age.  To  the  attalnnient  of 
this  result,  the  learned  biographer  has  devoted  a 
laige  amount  of  true  German  industry,  while  he 
has  hrooght  to  bear  on  the  evidoica  something 
more  than  the  ordinaiy  German  acumen.  Dr. 
liScbler  deserves  no  little  credit  from  the  single 
&et  that  (in  contravention  of  the  views  of  Lewis, 


the  late  Dr.  Robert  Vaoghan,  and  others)  he  was 
the  first  to  pcnnt  out  that  it  is  necessary  to  recog- 
nise in  W^cUf,  as  in  Luther,  "a  gradual  develop- 
ment of  his  thoughts  and  progress  of  his  know- 
ledge," and  altogether  to  abandon  the  idea  that, 
horn,  the  very  beginning  of  his  public  work,  be 
"  stood  forth  with  a  complete  and  unified  system 
of  thoughts."  In  short,  it  was  not  until  within 
about  five  years  of  the  close  of  his  life  that  the 
accomplished  schoolman  and  statesman  assumed 
the  rSle  by  which  alone  he  survives  in  the 
memory  of  his  oountiymen. 

Simple  LesBont  for  Home  U$e.  (Edward  Stan- 
ford.) It  would  be  difficult  to  award  too  high 
praise  to  this  little  volume.  It  cossists  of  a  series 
of  leaflets,  now  bound  np  together,  teaohing  the 
umple  facts  of  domestic  economy  and  elementary 
science.  Each  series  is  contributed  by  a  vrriter  of 
aoknowledged  eminence  in  his  own  department. 
Among  the  contribators  we  may  mention  the 
names  of  BIrs.  Fenwick  Miller,  of  the  London 
School  Board;  Mr.  J.  0.  Buekmaster,  of  South 
Kensington;  and  the  Bev.  F.  0.  Morris,  ^ese 
"Simple  Lessons"  are  chiefly  intended  for  ele- 
mentuy  sehoola.  But,  if  the  knowledge  of  the 
children  is  not  to  put  the  parents  to  sluune,  it  is 
no  less  desirable  that  the  book  shotdd  drcnlate 
throughout  the  cottage  homes  of  England.  We 
can  ima^e  no  better  present  for  the  wife  of  an 
artisan, 

A  Handy  Dictionary  of  Commercial  Informa- 
tion. By  Edward  T.  Blakely.  (Simpkin,  Mar- 
shall and  Oo.)  We  were  attracted  by  the  title  of 
this  book,  and  by  the  circumstance  that  its  author 
is  an  official  in  the  department  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  a  Fellow  of  the  Statistical  Society. 
But  the  mere  turning  over  of  a  few  pages  was 
sufficient  to  work  our  disillusion.  The  informa- 
tion supplied  is  both  antiquated  and  insufficient, 
and  in  not  a  few  cases  positively  inaccurate.  For 
example,  under  the  heading  "  Rice  "  it  is  stated 
that  our  chief  supply  comes  from  Carolina,  that 
Indian  rice  ia  imported  in  the  unhusked  state,  and 
that  the  "Indian"  name  is  paddy.  All  these 
three  statements  are  erroneous ;  and  yet  the  wtn^ 
that  amtains  them  is  "inscribed"  to  the  perma- 
nent Under-Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

A  Briton  Abroad.  By  the  Author  of  "Two 
Years  Abaft  the  Mast.  (Remington  and  Co.) 
lo  his  former  Uteraiy  venture  our  au^r  struck 
out  for  himself  a  new  path.  lie  deseribed  with 
simple  fidelity  the  eominon  routine  life  of  a  British 
merchant  seamaiu  as  derived  from  his  own  ex- 
perience. The  favourable  reception  which  he 
then  met  with  has  ajqmrently  encouraged  him  to 
approach  a  different  snlijeet,  for  the  handling  of 
which  he  does  not  possess  equal  qualifications. 
Ue  here  describes  with  the  same  simplicity,  but 
without  the  charm  of  novelty,  an  ordinary  tour 
performed  at  railway  speed  throUj^h  the  heat- 
Known  parts  of  the  Oontinent.  He  has  little  new 
to  say  about  scenes  which  teas  of  thousands  of  his 
countrymen  have  seen,  and  which  hundreds  have 
already  described.  What  he  does  say  is  expressed 
in  the  most  lamentable  English.  We  must,  how- 
ever, thank  him  for  the  song  which  he  has  written 
down  for  us  as  sung  in  a  Brussels  Cafi  Chanitmt, 
and  for  the  lively  description  of  the  "  fun  of  the 
fair  "  witnessed  at  Milan. 

Oreat  and  Small;  being  Scenes  in  the  Life  of 
Ohildreo,  From  the  French  of  Mdme.  M.  Laroque, 
hy  Harriet  Poole.  Illustrated  by  Bartall.  (Grif- 
fith and  Farran.)  English  children  will  be  de- 
lighted with  this  sketch  of  the  doings  of  their 
brothers  and_ sisters  in  France.  ThtiTe  is  a  touch 
of  nature  in  it  which  removes  all  sense  of  strange- 
ness. The  sorrows  and  the  joys,  the  harmless 
mischief,  the  gr^nous  habits  and  the  deep  plans 
of  some  half-dozen  boys  and  ^rls  who  never  pass 
beyond  the  limits  of  a  country  home,are  descnbed 
with  great  sympathy  and  humour.  The  parents 
are  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  lay-figures,  but, 
perhaps,  this  is  just  what  parents  do  seem  from 
the  point  of  view  of  their  children.   The  little 


ones  are  all  vivaci^  and  truth,  and  the  interest  of 
their  uneventful  liie  is  well  sustained  to  the  end. 
In  simple  realism  this  book  contrasts  &vonraUy 
with  the  juvMiile  literature  from  America  that 
recently  forced  itself  into  mtioe.  The  task  of  the 
translator  has  heea  well  done.  The  illustrations 
are  not  devoid  of  humour,  but  they  lack  grace ; 
and  the  woodcuts  have  evidentiy  been  used  to 
excess. 

AninuUs  and  their  Social  Powers.  By  Msiy 
Turner  Andre  wee.  (Griffith  and  Farrau.)  This 
is  a  collection  of  stories  illustrating  the  sympathy 
of  animals  for  each  other,  apparently  suggested  liy 
tiie  Memoirs  of  Pun  and  Q^ain,  so  nuniliar  to 
children  twenty  years  ago.  The  object  of  the 
vmter  is  to  instil  into  young  hearts  the  love  of 
animals,  as  being  creatures  with  feelings  similar 
to  our  own.  Some  of  the  anecdotes,  howevw,  are- 
not  a  little  extravagant,  or— what  is  the  same 
thing — seem  to  he  so ;  and  the  laofjufge  used  is 
occarionally  too  grandiloquent  for  duidren  to  com- 
prehend. 

A  lYoi^ical  San^ook  to  the  PfWtpal  Pro- 
fetsions.  By  Charles  Eyre  Pascoe.  (Hardwicke 
and  Bogus.)  Mr.  Pasooe  appears  to  have  a  happy 
gift  for  discorerin^  oulHtf-tne-way  su^ects,  ecn- 
ceming  which  information  is  oflm  desired  but  ia 
not  commoidy  available.  On  the  present  oocaaaon 
he  has  turned  his  attmti<m  to  the  regDlatuna 
governing  adnussion  to  the  various  profeasiona. 
He  has  wisely  avoided  the  danger  of  ofifering 
general  adnce  to  those  who  are  doubtfol  about 
the  choice  of  a  career,  being  content  to  perform 
the  humbler  duty  of  merely  recording  facta,  Wc 
have  no  objection  to  make  against  the  compre- 
hensive interpretation  which  he  attaches  to  the 
term  "profession.'*  All  profesaioDs,  it  is  troei,  d» 
not  rank  on  an  equality ;  hut  half  the  value  of  thi» 
useful  little  luuidoook  would  be  gone,  if  the  author 
had  shruiik  from  including  civu  engineering  and 
the  mercantile  marine,  as  well  as  Uie  army,  the 
civil  service  and  the  bar.  In  every  case  possible 
Mr.  Pascoe  has  gone  direct  to  the  official  sources 
of  information.  His  great  merit  is  to  have  col- 
lected in  one  syaopticu  view  the  various  reqoire- 
mrato  that  have  hitherto  lain  scattered  in  a  eomit- 
lessnumbraof  BegolationBandOalendarB.  Fu«nte 
and  young  men  have  now  the  opportunity  of  beiiu' 
able  to  compare  the  respective  adnata^  and 
drawbacks  of  a  great  variety  of  openings  in  Ufo. 

The  Student  $  Guide  to  the  Bar,  By  Walter 
BBall,  M.A.   (MacmilUuL^  Mr,  Ball  has  under- 
taken  a  sulgect  which  ia  both  novel  and  important^ 
and  he  has  done  his  work  fiurly  well  within  the 

limits  he  has  imposed  on  himself.  The  student 
vrill  here  find  a  clear  statement  of  the  several  steps 
by  which  the  degree  of  barrister  is  obtained,  and 
also  useful  advice  about  the  advantages  of  a  oto- 
ionged  coarse  of  "reading  in  chunbers.**  The 
entrance  upon  the  profession  of  law  has  alwa^ 
been  surrounded  vntb  a  certain  veil  of  mystwy. 
Oral  tradition  has  hitherto  been  the  main  channel 
of  communication  hy  which  each  successive 
generation  has  acquired  its  knowledge  concerning 
admission  to  the  Inns  of  Court,  the  keeping'  of 
terms,  and  the  ceremony  of  the  call.  Hie  recent 
institution  of  compulsory  examinations  and  of  a 
considerable  number  of  le^  scholarships  has  given 
Mr.  Ball  the  opportunity  of  dealing  with  the 
whole  maUer  in  a  definite  ww,and  as  a  connected 
whole.  It  is  somewhat  startling  to  find  that  he 
nowhere  mentions  the  honoured  name  of  Black- 
stone.  It  would  appear  that  an  acquaintance  with 
the  Commentaries,  even  in  the  disguise  of  modem 
editions,  is  no  longer  considered  a  necessary  part 
of  the  education  of  a  law-student  That  Austin 
and  Maine  should  he  equally  ignored  oug^t  not 
to  be  a  matter  of  surprise.  The  author's  avowed 
object  is  to  explain  how  lawyers  become  qualified 
to  practise,  i  rom  his  point  of  view  the  study  of 
j  urisprudence  is  an  unprofitable  digression. 

The  Method  of  Law :  an  Essay  on  the  Staieinent 
and  Arrangeinent  of  the  Legal  Standard  of  Con- 
duct.  By  James  H.  Monahan,  Q.O.  i(Macmillan. 
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and  Co.)  To  An  tmtise  two  idtematiTB  HHes 
an  prefixed,  Bather  of  wUch  afforda  a  clue  to  tfae 
leal  salyeet  A  auiilar  pervanitj  io  tiie  choice 
of  langnage  nuiB  tbioiig^  the  whole  work.  Both 
in  hw  geneiat  sebeme  and  in  hia  special  eugf^a- 
tiona  Mr.  ICoaaban  denecroa  the  praise  of  ongi- 
nalitj;  bat  anfOTtonatdj  he  oms  enshrouded 
what  be  has  to  say  in  s  new&ngled  terminolofiy 
calealated  to  deter  mther  than  attract.  Hia 
spirit  is  stirred  within  him  agaiuBt  the  iocomiire- 
hensibilitj  of  £oglish  law,  sod  be  has  boldly 
undertaken  to  reduce  its  primary  principles  to  the 
form  of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  Hitherto,  it  has 
been  a  gnidiog  rule  with  the  advocates  of  legal 
reform  to  deal  first  with  certain  oatlying  de{>art- 
menta — such  as  prooedtue,  evidence,  or  the  crimi- 
nal law.  If  Boeeaas,  aa  gnaiantaed  by  pnUic 
Approvalf  should  attend  thsae  saner  effinis,  it  will 
then  ba  time  to  attempt  tfae  systematisatim  of 
the  InndaBMiital  maxima  of  our  jurisprudence, 
^r.  Monnhan,  on  the  other  hand,  plunges  imme- 
diately into  a  field  of  labour  where  he  has  but 
little  assistance  from  textbooks,  and  where  mis- 
takes or  omissioBS  must  prove  fatal.  It  is  a  lar 
simpler  job  to  define  the  crime  of  murder  than  to 
eaomerate  the  multifarious  rights  of  ownership  in 
the  compeaa  of  a  few  clauses.  If  the  common  law 
of  England  is  ever  destined  to  be  expressed  in  the 
ebape  of  a  code,  the  task  which  Mr,  Monaban  has 
«et  nimself  will  have  to  be  accomplished.  His 
name  will  be  reckoned  among  those  who  have 
supplied  contributions  to  the  final  result;  but 
that  final  result  will  be  something  very  different 
from  the  Aj^tendix  to  the  present  volume. 

A  Han^tooli  for  Fubiic  Meetingt.  By  Qeorge 
F.  Chambers.  (Stevens  and  Sons.)  This  little 
book  will  eertaioly  be  useful  to  the  class  of  persons 
fur  whom  it  is  intended,  and  its  publication  is 
especially  oj^rtane  at  the  present  time.  English- 
men boast  that  the  right  of  public  meeting  is  one  of 
the  unwritten  chapters  of  their  constitution  bat  it 
may  be  doubted  wnetber  they  know  how  to  behave 
themaelTeaonBodi  occasions  aawellaflthe  Scotch,  or 
«Ten  aa  the  maGned  French.  So  &i  as  theoretical 
inatrncticm  goes,  Ur.  Chamlwa  has  here  supplied 
both  the  g^ersl  public  asd  the  embryo  chairman 
vith  all  the  information  thev  need.  The  second 
part  of  the  book,  collecting  the  atatntoiy  r^^u- 
Ittions  as  to  the  meetings  of  various  public  bodies, 
is  eepeciidiT  ratuable.  We  must  also  thank  our 
author  for  ois  digest  of  decided  cases.  Our  only 
doubt  is  whether  he  has  sufficiently  distinguished 
between  the  obligaUons  attaching  to  the  self-con- 
stituted conveners  of  public  meetings,  and  those 
which  the  law  imposes  upon  persons  who  occupy 
a  fiduciary  position,  such  as  directors  of  com- 
panies. 

The  RoU  of  65e  Itmal  CoUege  of  Phyndana  of 
LoTtdcn  :  coniprising  Biographical  Sketches  of  all 
the  Eminent  Physicians  whose  Names  are  recorded 
in  the  Annals  from  1618  to  1825.  By  William 
Mnnb,  M.D.  In  Three  Volumes.  (Published 
tfae  College.)  The  first  edition  of  Dr.  Munks 
work  ended  vrith  the  year  1800 ;  this  edition  is 
brought  down  to  1825,  The  lives  of  the  physicians 
recorded  in  the  annala  of  ^e  collcqre  for  this 
•dditiona]  qoarter  of  a  oaDtnry  aqnal,  if  they  do 
not  excel,  in  fimie  and  medical  akiU,  those  of  thmr 
pradceeasors.  The  longing  for  iaromation  on  the 
camera  of  great  men  incnaaes  in  intensity  every 
year,  and  all  works  of  genml  biography  must 
Tieeeaoirily  suffer  from  the  drcumstance  that 
Mpaiato  memain  have  been  published  describing 
toe  Hves  of  tfae  mote  prominent  names.  Dr.  Munk, 
emeorer,  is  not  a  scientific  graealogist ;  he  does 
not  hunt  for  fiuts  in  church  registers,  or  in  tiie 
records  of  Somerset  House.  But  in  most  instances 
he  provides  aa  much  information  aa  is  desirable 
for  the  geaecml  reader,  while  for  the  specialist  he 
foniiahes  a  clue  to  volumes  entering  more  largely 
iato  details.  The  reader  should,  however,  have 
been  informed  of  er«ry  esse  in  which  a  distinct 
Uoirraphy  bad  been  published ;  as  r^arda  Dr. 
Nathan  Alcock  and  Dr.  BadcUffe  this  obvious  duty 
baa  been  onitted.  The  list  of  woxks  writtoi  by 


Dr.  Barfaam  (ai.,343)  ooald  have  basn  mdti^ied 
tenfold,  uid  Dr.  Muak  will  readily  acknowledge 
the  striking  omission  under  the  name  d  I&. 

Conquest  of  any  notice  of  his  edition  of  the  Bible 
with  the  20,000  enwidatioDs  of  which  he  boasted. 
These  remarks  muat  not  be  taken  aa  conveying  a 
desdre  to  depreciate  the  value  of  this  work  (at  the 
literary  student.  In  the  course  of  a  very  few  yeara 
its  compilation  would  have  been  impo&ub!e  ;  even 
now  the  task  of  collecting  so  many  facts  must  have 
been  attended  with  extreme  difficulty. 

Fashion,  Thm  and  Now.  By  Lord  W.  P. 
I^oox.  (Chapman  and  Hall.)  There  are  more 
things  in  this  work  thnn  the  reader  would  dream 
of  from  the  plain  meanius;  of  its  title.  The  word 
"  Fashion"  includes  a  brief  history  of  the  origin 
of  the  drama  and  a  description  of  the  Theatre  of 
Bacchus  at  Athens,  extracUd  from  the  classical 
pages  of  the  Oentletnan's  Magazine  for  1760.  The 
time  ranging  from  625  years  B.C.  to  the  present  year 
affords  full  scope  for  the  noble  author's  diligence 
in  extracting  from  previous  volumes  long  lists  of 
duels  at  home  and  alvoad,  orin  filling  hia  pitfres 
with  details  of  walking  and  running  racea.  The 
diligence,  indeed,  of  Lord  William  Leonox  ia  the 
only  quality  that  we  can  praise:  when  he  aiiua  at 
originality  he  lapses  Into  vulgarity,  when  he  de- 
sires to  compliment  his  praises  become  fulsome. 
To  justify  the  correctuese  of  these  statements  it 
is  sufticieot  to  refer  to  the  reflections  on  Almack's 
on  the  eighth  pa^  of  the  first  volume  or  to  the 
praises  of  the  amateur  nctreases  in  the  second 
volume.  Dr.  Carey  of  Westminster  (the  name 
of  this  worthy  head-master  ia  misspelt  in  more 
than  one  ;^assage)  would  have  found  a  ready  way 
of  correcting  his  pupil  for  such  a  misquotation 
from  "  an  ancient  Latin  poet "  as  that  on  page  106. 
Occasionally — perhaps  once  in  a  hundred  pages — 
the  reader  will  meet  with  an  entortuniog  anecdote 
of  an  incident  which  Lord  William  Lenfiox  has 
been  the  hero  of;  but  only  an  unfortunate  critic 
would  ever  find  in  taia  mass  of  indigested 
rublush.  The  matwials  transferred  to  these  pages 
have  been  collected  without  jndgpient  and  pub- 
liahed  without  diacrelion. 

BoaioeU  Agam.  By  Fhilalethea.  (Rearea  and 
Turner.)  Boawell's  mental  attainments  have  been 
so  universally  derided  that  the  appearance  of  a 
vindication  of  his  career  is  hailed  with  pecnliar 

fileasQre.  The  fiercest  condemnation  of  the  un- 
acky  Scotehman  will  be  found  in  Macaulay's 
review  of  Croker's  edition  of  the  Lift  of  I)r. 
Johiuon.  The  exaggerations  of  that  review  have 
been  easily  exposed  by  the  author  of  this  little 
notice  of  Iloswell,  but  it  is,  to  say  the  leAst,  ex- 
tremely doubtful  whether  he  has  succeeded  in 
his  attempt  to  refute  its  principal  accusations. 
The  statements  that  Boswell  was  lored  by 
Johnson  beyond  moat,  if  not  all,  of  his  fellows; 
that  the  hard  names  which  were  thrown  at 
his  head  were  sometimes  hurled  at  Percy  and 
others ;  and  that  he  ventured  occasionally  to  differ 
from  his  mentor's  estimate  of  men  and  thinj^a,  can 
be  accepted  without  any  material  alteration  in  our 
opinion  of  his  attainments.  The  unknown  author 
wisely  refrains  from  alluding  to  the  chief  blemishes 
of  the  immortal  Life,  the  frequent  sneera  at  Mrs. 
Thrale  after  her  act  of  folly  in  marryini^  her 
second  husband,  and  the  persistent  depreciation 
of  Goldsmith.  With  equal  wisdom  he  omits  to 
notice  the  unfortunate  vanity  which  led  Boswell 
to  call  ou  Ktr.  Pitt  in  Corsiean  dress,  and  to  strut 
about  at  the  Stratford  Jubilee  in  the  same  absurd 
attire.  Although  facts  like  these  cannot  be  for- 
gotten in  our  consideration  of  Boswell's  character, 
the  jiid^rment  and  good  sense  with  which  be 
executed  his  great  undertaking  should  be  thank- 
fully remembered. 

Mk.  William  Yotrses  Songs  of  Sermger 
done  info  Engliih  Ver$e  (Blackwood)  seem  to 
have  had  a  prosperous  career  across  the  Atlantic 
before  their  appearance  in  England,  inasmuch  as 
we  are  told  that  the  present  issue  is  revised  from 
the  fourth  American  edition.  The  demand  for 
books  in  America  is  ofton  stated  to  be  extremely 


large,  and  tfaia  jpopolarity  <tf  a  tmiiilatiqn  of 

B^ranger  is  certainly  a  corroboration  of  the  stat^ 
ment.  Banger  ia  not  easier  to  tianalate  than 
other  poeta  who  are  singen  rather  than  adepts  ia 
versification  and  dealen  in  poetical  thooghta  and 
ezpresaion;  perhaps  he  is  the  most  difficalt  of  any 
each.  There  is  about  parts  of  his  work  a  certain 
prosaic  taint  which  is  apt  to  get  disproportionately 
represented  in  a  translation,  while  the  "  sweet  at- 
tractive kind  of  grace"  which  redeems  it  is  equally 
likely  to  get  lost  in  the  diange  of  laofnutge. 
Thackeray's  well-knowa  four  attompts  and  a 
paraphrase  by  Ur.  Cunningham  in  Wheat  and 
Taret  of  "  Mes  amis,  ce  n'ost  pas  vieiUir" 
are  the  most  successful,  if  not  the  only  suc- 
cessful, Eoglishings  that  occur  to  us,  and  even 
these  are  imequal,  beude  being  aa  &r  aa  poauUe 
from  fidelitv.  Thaekeny's  '  GaRet,"  faowem, 
brings  out  all  the  poetry  and  more  of  the  originaL 
and  the  "  Light  heart  still  breaking  into  song  * 
is  almost  too  good  for  B^tauger.  On  the  othoc 
hand,  Mr.  Young  often  exaggerates  the  unpoetical 
side  of  his  author,  and  he  is  sometimes,  we  think, 
wanting  in  the  little  touches  which  ^ow  a  trans- 
lator'a  judgment  and  determine  the  character  of  hia 
work  more  perhaps  than  anything  else.  Thus,  hie 
equivalent  for  Roger  Bontemps  is  "  Fur- Weather 
Jack."  Now,  the  adjective  "  fair-weather  "  usually 
has  in  English  the  significance  of  time-aerviog, 
whidi,  it  is  needless  to  say,  is  an  epithet  no  waj 
deserved  by  Iferanger's  fat  hero.  "  Redheaded 
Jane,"  again,  though  it  is  an  undoubted  and  strictly 
literal  translation  of  Jeanne  la  Rousse,  baa  in 
English  a  sound  which  is  not  so  much  homely  as 
ludicrous.  On  the  other  hand,  we  fully  recc^iae 
the  difficulty  of  doiiw  such  a  work  Batia&ctorily, 
and  we  tlunk  that  Mr.  Yoimg  ia  entitled  to  a 
good  deal  of  credit  for  many  of  hia  attempts^ 
espeually  for  those  in  which  the  original  ia 
satirical  and  burlesque  in  character.  Aa  aa 
example  of  these,  and  a  sample  of  the  book  at  its 
best,  we  may  quote  his  version  of  "  Lea  Infiniment 
Petits."  It  seems  to  us  very  good. 
"  Tve  fi*ith  in  magic :  t'othfr  night 
A  great  magician  brought  to  light 
Onr  country's  destiny.    The  sight 

Was  in  a  mirror  plain. 
How  thieateoiog  was  the  ptctore !  There 
Paris  and  all  its  Faozbourgs  ware ; 
Tie  1930  I  dedare : 

Bat  stiU  the  Greybeards  raign. 

A  set  of  dwar&  have  got  our  place ; 
Our  gniodaons  are  so  squat,  a  race 
That  if  beneith  their  mo  s  I  trace 

Such  pigmies,  'tis  vi  li  pain. 
Franc,  but  the  fbadow  of  a  shade 
Of  Franco  that  I  in  ynnih  surreyud, 
Is  now  a  petiy  kingilom  made  : 

But  still  the  GrejbmnJs  reign. 

How  many  a  little  Uny  mite  ! 
What  little  Jesuits,  full  of  spite ! 
Other  small  priests  in  shoals  nuite 

Small  Hosts  to  bear  in  train. 
Beneath  their  blessii^  all  deeays ; 
Throagh  than  the  oldest  Court  betrays 
The  little  school  in  all  its  vaj^a : 

Bat  still  tfae  (Greybeards  zcign. 

All's  litUe— workshop,  lordling's  hall, 
Tntde,  science,  the  flne  arts  are  smalL 
On  tiny  fortress  vain  the  call 

Small  famines  to  8UBt..iin. 
Along  their  badly-closi-d  frontier 
Poor  little  armies,  when  they  hoar 
Their  tiny  drums,  on  murch  appear : 

But  still  the  Greybeards  reigu. 

At  length  in  this  prophetic  glass, 
Crovnmg  oar  woes  is  seen  to  pass 
A  giant— earth  can  ecazce,  alaa ! 

The  heretic  contain. 
The  pigmy  people  quick  he  reaches, 
And,  brAving  all  their  little  speechm, 
Pockets  the  kingdom  in  his  breeches: 

But  still  tlie  Oreybeards  reign," 

Mr.  Young,  we  should  add,  has  prefixed  a  short 
but  weU-writtw  notice  cHf  B^ranger  to  hia  book. 
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mTJBS  A2n>  NEWS, 

Wb  imderBtaad  l^at  the  new  Life  of  William 
Oobbett,  bj'  Bfr.  Edward  Smith,  F.S.S.,  which 
was  promised  Bome  tame  since,  will  be  published 
bj  MeasTB.  Sampson  Low  and  Co.  durmg  the 
cominff  season.  Mr.  Smith  has  far  many  years 
attentively  studied  the  motives  and  results  of 
Gobbetf s  varied  actions ;  these  investisations  have 
led  him  to  adopt  a  far  more  favourable  estimate 
of  Oobbett's  career  than  that  hitherto  accepted  by 
popular  opinion.  The  faults  and  the  virtues  of 
Gobbett  were  alike  attractive  to  liie  majority  of  his 
contemporariee,  and  it  is  somewhat  aurprising-  that 
an  age  eager  to  analyse  the  judgment  of  its  pre- 
deoeaBon  has  not  long  ago  produced  a  critical 
memoir  of  this  active  agitator. 

Rachel  OUiver,  a  new  novel,  by  a  writer  whose 
identity  will  not  be  revealed  on  the  title-page,  is 
on  the  pdnt  of  publication  by  Means.  Macmillan 
and  Oo. 

Db.  Aztshew  Wilson,  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical 
School,  has  in  the  press  a  volume  of  essays  on 
Uologual  and  allied  snlgects,  entitled  LeUure 
Tone  StutKet.  The  work  will  be  pnUiahed  by 
Hessrs,  Ohatto  and  Windus,  and  will  be  fully 
illustrated.  Several  of  the  principal  essays  deu 
with  the  place  of  Inological  tom^iung  in  adiools 
and  ordinary  education. 

Mb.  Hosgeb  will  commence  on  October  1  a 
new  wriee  of  Stories  of  Alodem  Life,  to  be  issued 
■meHdj,  under  the  editorship  of  the  author  of 
A  Triip  to  CbfcA  aBtmbeam.   He  has  also  in  the 

grees  a  new  volume  by  Stewart  D.  Headlam,  late 
>urate  of  Bethnal  Omen,  entitled  PriMtarafi  and 
Progress. 

Mb.  J.  E.  MunnocE  is  at  Meeent  engaged  upon 
a  new  Scotch  ator^,  entitled  Mentor  Sojf  (EaiAaitm 
JRuadh),  th&  principal  scana  of  which  will  be  laid 
in  the  iTigh^in^ff, 

MjgssES,  Wh.  H.  ALimr  and  Oo.  will  publish 
very  aborUy  a  new  novel  entitled  Dawn  hy  the 
DrawU,  hj  Miyor  A.  F.  P.  Hareourt,  Bengal 
Staff  Oorpa,  author  of  the  Shakapeare  Argoaj/,  £& 

Oavoh  Raiitib,  of  Hilnrow,  who,  we  r^pret  to 
learn,  ia  disabled  from  work  by  illness,  has  edited 
a  volume  of  Miseellaniee,  which  will  shortly  be 
issued  to  the  members  of  the  Ohetham  Society. 
It  contains  a  rent-roll  of  Sir  John  Towneley  'of 
Townley,  Kt.,  for  Burnley,  Ightenhill,  &c.,  in 
the  county  palatine  of  Lancaster,  A.D.  1635-6 ; 
the  autobiojiraphy  of  a  Mr.  Langley,  of  Prest- 
wich,  who  hits  Deen  identified  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Bailey 
as  the  Rev.  William  Langley,  the  author  of  the 
Persecuted  Minieter;  and  a  Close  Catalogue  of 
the  Bectors  of  Prestwich  from  1316  to  1632. 
The  documents,  with  the  introductioDS  and  notes 
of  their  learned  editor,  contain  a  good  deal  of 
curious  and  interesting  matter. 

Mrs,  AnauBTA.  Webs  the  has  in  the  press  a 
volume  in  prose,  entitled  A  Soutewife's  Opiniom, 
and  dealing,  from  the  point  of  view  indicated  by 
the  title,  ^th  wavs  and  needs  of  nineteenth-cen- 
tury life.  It  will  be  published  by  Messrs.  Mac- 
millan and  Oo. 

Messrs.  Osookbrissb  aitd  Son  have  in  the 
press,  and  will  shortly  publish,  a  new  novel,  en- 
titled Atntmff  the  WeUk  SOU,  by  M.  C.  Halifax, 
the  author  of  After  Long  Years. 

Thb  same  publishers  also  announce  A  Ovide  to 
the  MatricuUttion  Examination  of  the  University 
of  London,  to  be  issued  in  their  series  of  Manuals. 

Thb  Index  Societr|r  has  issued  its  first  volume, 
What  i$  an  Index  t  by  H.  B.  Wheatley,  which  is 
to  be  followed  by  Miss  Mabel  Peacock's  index  of 
Boyalists  whose  estates  were  conGscated  during 
the  Commonwealth.  It  has  also  in  hand  Student's 
Qiudes  to  the  Literature  of  Botany,  by  Mr.  B. 
Daydon  Jackson,  and  of  Political  Economy,  by 
Prof.  Stanley  Jevons ;  with  Indexes  to  Mumcipu 
Corporation  Offices,  by  Mr.  G.  Laurence  Gomme ; 
and  British  Ezistii^,  Dormant,  and  Extinct  Tttke 


of  Honour,  hj  Mr.  E.  Solly.  A  selection  from 
these  will  be  included  in  tlus  year's  publications. 
The  hon.  sec.,  Mr.  Henry  B.  Wheatley,  of  6 
Minford  Gardens,  West  Kenungton  Park,  W., 
receives  subscriptions, 

Mb.  RnsKTB's  works  continue  to  rise  in  price. 
A  Birmingham  second-hand  boo^ller,  Mr,  Jas. 
Wilson,  offers  a  collection  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  entire 
works,  sixty-eight  bound  volumes,  and  all  his 
pamphlets,  for  a  hundred  and  ten  pounds.  Sepa- 
rately the  works  would  fetch  even  more. 

Mbssbs.  Machuxait  and  Co.  will  shortiy  pub- 
lish a  Student's  Ovide  to  the  Medical  Profession, 
bv  C.  B.  Keetiey,  E.RO.S.,  Assistant-Surgeon  to 
the  West  London  Hospital.  It  will  be  uniform 
with  the  lately  published  Students  Guide  to  the 
Bar,  by  Mr.  Walter  R,  BaU. 

Mbssbs.  Gbiffith  and  Fibban  will  publish 
during  the  coming  season  a  story  for  boys  ay  Mr, 
A.  R.  Hope,  entitled  StUtoru :  the  Narretive  of  the 
Tftals  ana  Traoek  of  a  Young  Oenileman. 

Skvhrax  weeks  ago  Br.  Reinhold  Bohrieht,  now 
considered  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  on  the 
history  of  the  Crusades,  published  his  second 
volume  of  Beitrdge  tttr  Oeschiehte  der  Kreimiige, 
containing  in  the  first  place  a  fall  and  partieukr 
account  of  the  share  taken  by  Germany  in  the  {dl- 
grimages  and  the  crusades  to  the  Holy  Land  from 
700  to  1391 ,  followed  by  a  chronological  and  alpha- 
betical list  of  all  the  German  piigrims  and  cru- 
saders of  that  period,  for  nearly  six  hundred  years. 
Dr.  Rohricht  has  made  free  use  of  all  the  sources 
of  information,  both  Western  and  Oriental, 
hitherto  rendered  available  to  students,  and  no 
better  proof  of  his  unwearied  diligence  and  exten- 
uve  reading  is  needed  than  the  nandred  cloealy- 
printed  pages  of  his  catalogue.  Unfortunately 
the  duties  oi  hia  profesuon— %e  la  a  schoolmaster 
in  Beriin— prevent  Br.  Bohrieht  from  undertaking 
•n  exhaustive  history  of  the  Omsades,  a  work  for 
which  he  would  be  particularly  wdl  fitted.  As  a 
supplement  to  the  list  of  students  who  graduated 
in  philosophy  at  Tubingen  in  1876-77,  Prof. 
Bemhard  Kugler,  of  Tubingen,  publishes  some 
contiibutions  to  the  history  of  the  second  cruaade. 
They  are  chiefly  directed  controversially  against  W. 
Giesebrecht,  and  seek  to  defend  and  supplement  the 
views  formerly  advanced  by  ths  autbor  in  his 
Audisn  sur  OetehiiAte  dee  stomCsn  Kreiamigee. 

As  we  have  before  stated,  the  Berlin  Historical 
Society  intends  issuing  yearly  a  systematically- 
arranged  review — not  only  bibliographical,  but 
critical  and  exhaustive — of  the  whole  historical 
literature  of  Europe,  As  the  publication  has  been 
undertaken  by  the  celebrated  firm  of  Mittier  and 
Son  in  Berlin,  the  work  is  sure  of  being  effec- 
tually carried  out.  The  editors  are : — Dr.  Abrar- 
ham,  for  Ancient  History ;  Dr.  E,  Meyer,  for  the 
Middle  Ages ;  Dr.  Hermann,  of  Berlin,  for  recent 
times.  The  first  volume  will  treat  of  the  litera- 
ture of  1878.  The  interest  of  many  eminent 
scholars,  not  only  in  Germany  but  elsewhere,  has 
been  enlisted  in  the  work. 

SieNOB  GiusBPPB  CusNONt  has  published  at 
Halle  the  first  volume  of  the  Opere  Inedite  di 
Giacomo  Leopardi.  These  Opere,  many  of  which 
are  juvenile  productions,  others  fragmentary,  and 
others  again  rather  skeletons  than  completed  works, 
are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  M33.  confided 
by  the  poet  to  Louis  de  Sinner  for  publication, 
and  suppressed  by  him  without  sufficient  excuse. 
These  MSS.  are  at  present  preserved  in  the 
National  Library  of  Florence,  to  which  De  Sinner 
sold  them,  retainiag  the  proceeds.  The  MSS. 
published  in  tiiis  volume  are  copied  from  those 
extant  in  the  Leopardi  Library  of  Recanati,  and 
preserved  with  religious  care  by  the  poefs  de- 
scendants. To  the  courtesy  and  liberalil^  of  the 
present  owner,  Count  Giacomo  Leopardi,  named 
after  his  illustrious  uncle,  Si^or  Ougnoni  is  in- 
debted for  the  power  of  bringing  to  light  this 
additional  evidence  of  the  unostentatious,  un- 
ceaung,  and  steady  wwk  a(»omplished  by  Leopardi 


during  his  short  and  uckly  life.  Among  these 
MSS.  Signor  Ougnoni  has  chosen  eight  for  publi- 
cation, and,  alW  describing  their  exterior  as  well 
as  their  subject-matter,  he  prints  the  complet« 
text.  He  also  furnishes  us  with  a  list  of  the  other 
MS3,,  besides  printing  various  family  documents' 
and  letters  that  will  be  of  use  to  future  biographeta 
as  throwing  additional  light  upon  some  paasagea 
in  the  poet's  life.  The  new  works  published  in 
this  volume  contun  a  commentary  on  the  life 
and  writings  of  various  rhetoricians  who  lived 
in  the  second  century  a.]>.  ;  a  commentary  on  the 
life  and  writings  of  HeayeUus ;  a  discoaxse  on  the 
life  and  works  of  M.  Oornelina  fVonto,  and  a  tru^ 
lation  of  vaxHx  of  his  writinga  aa  Mai  did  not  pub- 
lish; and  a  trandaticm  of  tiifi  fiigniMLta  of  Dionyuua- 
of  HalieamasBus  published  by  IhL 

Reinhou)  von  Pxabhtckhbr,  tiie  Ohinesa- 
scholar,  has  just  published  a  Gennan  translation  of 
Confuciua'  iTcAA^  YQng^  the  seoaod  oi  die  four- 
writings  of  Oonflicdus  wnidi  are  ngarded  as  the- 
bans  of  the  whole  etiiical  and  philosophical 
literature  of  the  Chinese.  The  first  of  these,  the- 
Tdrhio,  has  already  been  tmnalatad  1^  tlie  aamft 
hand. 

The  pretty  Old-French  tale  of  AuoatM  ef 
NicoUte,  of  the  first  half  of  tiie  tbirtewthcentuiy^ 
has  just  been  re-edited  anew  from  the  MS,  in  the 
Pans  National  library  (fr.  2168,  anc  7989*)  by 
Dr.  Hermann  Suchiw,  of  Halle-on-Saale.  Thfr 
story  and  the  songs  can  never  cease  to  charm — 
"  Dooe  amis,  flors  d«  lis, 

biax  tXas  et  t»ax  venirs, 

biox  jouen  at  biax  delis, 

dox  baiaiers  et  dox  Beatin, 

nus  ne  tos  poroit  hur  1 " 
Dr.  Suchier  has  given  his  edition  an  excellent  In- 
troduction, very  full  notes,  a  grammar,  and  s  com- 
plete glossary,  and  done  1^  best  to  render  joatiee 
to  his  text 

Mr.  Hgnbt  Swebi,  the  late  President  of  the 
Philological  Society,  announces  in  his  farewell 
address  to  the  Society  that  he  has  undertaken  to 
edit  the  Anglo-Saxon  Orosius  from  Lord  Tolle- 
mache's  choice  manuscript,  and  that  he  is  "pre- 
paring a  collective  edition  of  the  before-AIfred 
remains  of  our  language — charters,  glossaries,  and 
fra^ents  of  all  kinds— grouped  chronolctgicalJ^ao- 
coMing  to  dialects,  twether  with  siammatieal 
introductions  and  notes."  Mr,  Swestl  Stores  ou 
Modem  Comparative  Fhilologyi  aza,  ve  bear, 
nearly  ready  for  press. 

Le  Oouvemement  de  M.  Thiers  is  the  title  of 
an  important  work  by  M.  Jules  Simon,  to  be  pub- 
lished by  M.  Oalmann  lAyj,  in  two  volumes 
octavo.  It  will  contain  a  ndl  aooonnt  of  the 
period  covered  by  the  Thiers  Government.  An 
English  trandati<m,  we  hear,  will  be  published 
simultaneously  by  Messrs.  Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

Thb  Revue  Hiaorime  for  September  has  a  short 
article  by  M.  de  Jubainville  on  "  The  Bards  in 
Ireland  and  Wales,"  which  does  not,  however, 
do  more  than  give  a  rUumi  of  the  laboara  of  Mr. 
Whitley  Stokes  and  Mr.  Skene.  M.  Ooibeit 
contributes  a  bur  and  valuable  arliele  on  the 
"GKrondins  in  IBhute-Vienne."  It  is  obriou* 
that  before  the  histoir  of  the  French  Revolution 
can  be  satisiactorily  dealt  with,  there  is  need  of  a 
series  of  studies  dealing  with  spedal  localities. 
M.  Guibert  has  set  himself  to  sketch  carefully  the 
history  of  the  Giroodln  period  of  the  Revolution, 
in  a  department  where  the  majority  of  the 
citizens  had  embraced  with  ardour,  but  without 
exoneration,  the  new  ideas.  M.  de  Mas  Latrie 
contributes  a  note  on  three  French  sigoiories 
founded  in  the  Holy  Land,  Saint-G^iges,  Du 
Bouquiau,  and  Du  Saor,  the  existence  of  which 
has  been  overlooked  by  other  writers. 

The  Deutsche  Rundschau  for  September  has  aa 
article  by  Hermann  Hueffer  on  Marianne  von 
Willemer,  the  friend  of  Goethe  and  Brentaao,  the 
"  Suleikft  "  of  the  Westostltches  Divan.  The  article, 
which  is  founded  on^  recent  puUication  of 
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Muriftfliifp  Ton  'Willemear's  correspond mce  with 
OoeUw,  irill  be  interesting  to  those  who  Btill  feel 
an  iutereet  in  GoetiK^slitwar;  circle.  Dr.  Ladwig 
'writes  an  article  on  the  Upper  Engadioe,  which 
is  founded  on  aecnrate  local  knowledge,  and  con- 
taint  nneh  which  the  English  nsitor  to  St,  Horitz 
or  Pontrtdna  wouM  be  glad  to  know, 

Thb  dMth  is  annonneed  of  Mr.  James  Kudie 
Spence,  FJLO.S.,  of  Hjuchester,  whose  work  on 
l^ezaela— 7^  Land  of  BoUvar—waa  recently 
nviewed  in  theae  pages.  In  addition  to  that 
work  he  wrote  some  pamphlets,  one  in  Spanish, 
and  another  giving  a  homoioos  view  of  life  at  a 
hydropatluc  eataUuhment.  Mr.  Spence,  who  had 
seen  a  good  deal  of  the  world,  was  a  great 
favourite  in  sodal  drclea,  and  had  many  warm 
friends  in  both  hemi^heree.  He  died  at  Heme 
Baj  on  the  16th  of  last  month. 

Wm  have  received  TVtftIs  about  WA*^  (printed 
br  Sutton  Sharpe  and  Oo.) ;  School  Board, 
Direeiory,  1878,  edited  by  R.  Gowing  (Orant) ; 
FoUtictd  Ptv$mtmmt$,  by  W.  Foreter  (Triibner)  ; 
Dm  SoeUtSt  ammalet,TMx  A.  Etpinas,  2me  Edition 
(Ptaia :  Germer  Bsilliere) ;  8crruo$  e  Lagrimat, 
sc.,  poeaiaB  de  M.  R.  0.  Oadet  (Lisbon :  Lalle- 
mant  Frirea) ;  T7tt  Matter  of  Rivtmoood,  ^  Mrs. 
Arthor  Lewis  (Moxon) ;  Alamo  and  its  Cximate, 
by  Dr.  J.  Schneer  (Toxin :  Loescher)  j  Theorie  der 
MfftlrraimAen  Oleichungen,  von  Dr.  J.  Petersen 
Copenhagen:  Host);  Marcm  AnHMvA  Ldbto, 
«»  fAMpak  iVmifrvcA/  m»  trttm  Jakrhunderte 
der  Xmenmt,  yaa  Dr.  A.  Pemice,  2.  Bd.  (Halle : 
NieiiuTa-);  &c. 


VOXBI  0  J  TaiTXL. 


The  new  Dumber  of  the  French  Geographical 
Socie^'a  Sulletm  contains  an  account  by  M. 
Bafficay  of  his  recent  expediticm  to  the  northern 
coast  of  New  Goinea,  ebiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
maldng  natonl-historjr  researches  in  that  region. 
He  a^pain  to  have  met  with  considerable  success, 
fnr  hia  eoQaetions  comprise  nearly  40,000  speci- 
mana.  Ttoa  some  oMerrations  taken  by  his 
companion,  U.  Ibindion,  it  would  seem  that  the 
dinateoD  thaooaatii  Tory  moist,  forit  is  noted 
that  oat  of  twen^-two  days  in  Felffnary  rain  fell 
on  elereih  and  cm  nzteen  days  in  March,  twen^- 
foui  in  April,  seventeen  in  May,  and  eleven  in 
June.  The  Dutch  missionariee  stated  that  the 
xaina  dimimshed  in  September  and  October,  but 
nerer  entixely  oeaaed.  M.  Raffiray's  paper  is  ac- 
companied by  a  map  showing  his  route  along  the 
nortn-eaat  coast  of  New  Guinea  and  to  tlu  neigh- 
bouring islands  of  Mafor  and  Korido. 

Baron  Bbrtohov,  a  Dutch  traveller,  has  arrived 
at  Singapore,  after  successfully  accomplishing  a 
jonmey  across  the  IdaJxy  Peninsula  from  Sunghie 
Ujoiv  to  "Pnbaog.  Donng  the  four  weeks  that  it 
lasted  he  experiuiced  constant  hoetili^  from  the 
satives. 

iHTKLZJGEircB  has  been  received  from  South 
Africa  that  Mr.  Q.  W.  Stow,  a  geologist,  has  re- 
cently discovered  a  very  thick  seam  of  coal  in  the 
district  of  Kroonstadt,  near  the  VaaI  river  in  the 
north  of  the  Orange  Itiver  Free  State.  The  coal- 
bed  is  stated  to  be  twenty  miles  long  and  six  miles 
in  width,  the  Vaal  river  cutting  through  it,  and  it 
is  iDoghly  estimated  to  contain  some  360,000,000 
tonsof  coaL 

Hb.  a.  a.  Fauvkl,  of  Cbefoo,  has  furnished 
the  North  CStina  Herald  with  some  interesting 
notes  in  regard  to  his  researches  into  the  mineral 
wealth  of  the  province  of  Shantung,  which  is 
evidently  even  greater  than  has  hitherto  been 
aupposed.  Having  satisfied  himself  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  statements  as  to  the  existence  of  tbe 
precious  and  other  metalB,  he  turned  his  attention 
to  predoos  stones,  and  discovered  agates,  ame- 
thysts, rock-crystal,  tourmalines,  and  even  coarse 
bnyb.  He  next  obtained  garnets  of  all  shades  of 
colour }  "  some  of  these,"  he  says,  "  cat  in  Boston 
proved  to  1w  heavy,  rieh-eolonied  gameta  and 


carbuncles  of  ^;ood  weight,  capable  of  reo^ving  a 
very  high  polish."  He  then  bo^  to  entertain 
hopes  that  diamonds  also  mi^t  be  found,  aa  was 
reported  to  be  the  case  in  the  department  of 
Tichow,  and  he  has  been  sncoaasful  m  obtaining 
some. 

"These  diamonds,"  be  says,  "varying  in  aise  from  a 
millet  seed  to  a  pin's  head,  are  procured  from  the 
glaziers,  who  buy  them  at  the  large  fairs  held  every 
year  at  Chii-choir,  Laichow-fa,  and  HTaog-baien. 
They  am  not  to  be  found  in  sho^,  and  are  packed  in 
quiUa.  Tbe  manner  of  flnding  tbese  atonea  ia  very 
cariouB.  Men  with  thick  atraw  shoes  on  go  walking 
about  in  the  diamantiferoas  aanda  of  the  vaUeya  and 
streams  of  the  diamond  monntaina,  Chinkang-ling, 
eome  fifteen  miles  south-eaflt  of  Yichow-fu.  The 
diamonds,  which  are  ragged  and  pointed,  penetrata 
the  straw  and  remain  there.  The  shoes  are  then  col- 
lected in  great  nambers  and  burst,  tbe  diamonds 
being  searched  fi»  in  the  aahea.  As  is  the  ease  with 
ameUiysts  and  rock-crystal  in  the  Lao  Shan,  tbe 
priests  of  the  temples  in  the  Chinkang-ling  are  the 
principal  dealers." 

Mr.  Fauvel  further  mentions  that  a  diamond  as 
large  as  a  pea  had  been  brought  to  Ohefoo,  and 
sold  to  a  maDdarin  there. 

Froh  the  Annual  Keport  of  the  naval  Com- 
mander-in-Ohief  in  the  I^t  Indies  relating  to  the 
Aiiicaa  slave-trade  it  appears  that  during  the 
vear  ended  May  28,  1878,  eight  of  H.M.'b  veeaels 
have  been  constantly  on  the  watch  for  auspicious 
dhowa,  cruising  up  and  down  the  coast,  and 
between  the  mainland  of  Africa  and  the  island  of 
Madagascar,  and  with  so  much  success  that  the 
Admaal  faaa  been  aUa  to  withdraw  five  of  them. 
The  senior  officer  on  the  East  Gosst  of  Afirioa 
states  that  daring  the  last  half  of  1877  oidy  nine- 
teen slaves  were  captoredj  while  in  tiie  previous 
six  months  the  number  was  963,  According  to 
all  the  information  received  tiw  transport  of 
slaves  by  sea  is  bmng  nwidly  crushed  out ;  for, 
while  two  years  ago  uie  computed  average 
number  of  slaves  introduced  into  Pemba  amounted 
to  1,000  a  month,  not  more  than  800  are 
believed  to  have  been  landed  during  the  last 
six  months  of  1877.  From  enquiries  made  bv 
Her  Majesty's  Consul-General  at  Zanzibar  of  Arab 
slave-traders  captured  by  the  Sultan's  soldiers, 
caravans  of  about  twenty  to  forty  each,  amounting 
in  all  to  some  260  slaves  only,  could  be  heard  of 
as  havii^  been  brought  to  the  coast,  and  it  was 
ascertained  that  slaves  which  had  been  sent  down 
by  one  of  the  Nyassa  chieb  were  bung  taken 
back,  no  market  bong  found  for  Ihem.  Mr. 
Beardall,  of  the  Universities  Mission  (who  has 
lecoitly  returned  to  England),  visited  M'taka,  one 
of  the  Nyassa  chiefs,  a  short  time  ago,  and  in  the 
courae  of  hia  journey  there  and  oM^  he  only 
heard  of  two  or  three  small  caravans,  whose 
numbers  did  not  exceed  200  slaves.  Admiral 
Oorbett  further  adds  that  in  the  first  five  months 
of  this  year  only  four  dhows  have  been  condemned 
for  slave-trading  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Zanzibar  dominions,  hut  that  the  traffic  between 
Mozambique  and  Madagascar  still  continues, 
thoagh  in  a  less  degree  than  befbre. 

The  Osaka  N^jpo,  a  native  newspaper  in  Japan, 
gives  some  partlcnlaiB  respecting  the  present  posi- 
tion of  afiairs  at  Fusao,  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Oorea,  where  the  Japanese  have  had  a  trading 
establishment  for  about  150  years,  and  which  was 
formally  made  an  "  open  port "  to  Japanese  mer- 
chante  bv  the  treaty  signed  in  February,  1876. 
The  settlement  contains  over  100,000  tsubo  of 
land,  and  is  divided  into  three  wards  and  seven 
streets ;  there  are  at  presunt  upwards  of  seventy 
houses,  and  the  population  exceeds  400.  In  the 
centre  of  the  settlement  there  ia  a  small  hill, 
covered  with  pine  trees,  and  near  the  beach  is  an 
island  strongly  fortified  by  nature.  Tbe  streets 
and  drains  are  kept  clean  at  the  expense  of  the 
inhabitants  under  the  supervision  of  sanitary 
authorities,  and  in  this  respect  the  Japanese  will 
teaoh  the  Ooreans  a  nsefiil  lesson,  for  tntir  towns 
have  an  evil  reputation.  The  Ooreans  are  stated 


to  be  advancing  in  dvilisation  aa  their  trade  in- 
creases, and  this  is  now  three  times  as  great  as  it 
was  last  year.  An  increasing  number  of  merchant 
vessels  now  visit  the  port,  and  a  Ji^;Muieae  steamer 
runs  oace  a  month  between  Japan  mid  Oorea. 

Whbk  the  last  nuul  left  Victoria,  a  company 
was  being  formed  to  explore  the  north-east  coast 
of  OwMi  Stanley  pniinaala.  New  Guinea,  with  a 
view  to  profitii^by  the  rumonred  gold  diacoveriea 
in  that  quarter. 


ABlCHRLUr  mSBATUBB  AVD  BDUOATION. 

In  a  letter  to  a  Continental  journal,  "  An  Arme- 
nian" maintaina  that  a  great  future  awaits  his 
people,  founding  hia  assertion  on  the  intellectual 
progress  of  which  the  Armenians  have  ahown 
themselvee  capable  even  under  the  most  adverse 
circumstancee,  and  to  which  his  fitcte  bear 
witness.  This  may  be  seen  at  a  glance  in  those 
places  where  they  have  not  been  suffering  from 
the  oppreanon  of  the  Kurds.  During  the  last 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  certiun  centres  of  edu- 
cation and  science  outside  the  oppressed  countrr 
have  become  prominent,  whence  a  powerftu 
impulse  has  been  imparted  to  the  revival  of 
Armffluan  language  and  literature  and  other 
branches  of  scnenee.  Hie  £utitate  of  the- 
MekhitharistSi  Ibunded  in  1717  on  the  small 
island  of  St  Lazarus,  mat  Venice,  has  been 
at  the  head  of  this  movement.  From  it 
have  emanated  the  splendid  editions  of  the 
Armenian  classics — collated  from  the  manuscripts 
saved  from  the  wreck  and  ruin  of  thirteen  cen- 
turies— which  now  form  the  intellectual  heirloom 
of  the  Armenian  nation.  The  institute  has  lik»> 
wise  translated  most  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
clasucs,  and  many  works  of  modem  European 
literature,  into  Armenian.  Among  the  men  who 
have  laboured  in  this  colony,  and  who  are  best 
known  to  learned  cirdee  in  Europe,  may  be  men- 
tioned its  founder,  Mekhithar,  also  Eover,  Somal, 
Avedikian  Avkerian  (who  tet^ht  Armenian  to- 
Lord  Byron  in  1816),  IndjidQian,  Ohaktchak^ 
Zohnab,  Bagnatuni,  Hurmiisian,  and  Alishan. 
The  ^menian  lugh-sehool  of"  Marat-Baphaelian  " 
in  Venice  itself  is  under  the  can  of  Mekhithaiists. 
The  latter  now  publish  a  quarterly  journal  under 
the  title  of  Satmm^  (Polyhistor).  Another 
branch  of  this  colony  has  setUed  in  Vienna. 

In  Russia  also  such  centres  have  been  formed  f 
among  others  the  high-school  founded  by  tha 
Lazareff  family  at  Moscow,  known  by  the  name  of 
"  the  Institute  of  Oriental  Languages,"  from  which, 
have  sprung  eminent  learned  Armenians  such  as 
£^ir  and  Patkanian,  the  latter  of  whom  occupies 
the  chair  of  Comparative  Philology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  St.  Petersburg.  The  higher  Armenian 
school  "Nersisuan"  at  Tifiia  has  also  been  most 
beneficial  to  the  Armenian  nation.  In  the  latter 
city  appear  the  Meghu  Haiastani  (The  Bee  of 
Armenia),  Methak  (The  Peaaant)|  and  the  large 
quarterly  Pors  (EIndeavonr). 

The  Armenian  colony  at  Oraistantinople,  num- 
bering 200,000  aoulfl,  occupies  a  prominent  edu- 
cational pontion.  It  possesses  more  than  forty 
higher  and  elementaiy  schools,  of  which  the 
school  "Nnbarian"  in  Haskoi,  founded  by  Nubar 
Pasha,  espec^^  excels.  The  periodical  press 
gains  daily  in  importance}  at  its  head  is  Maatis- 
(Ararat),  the  official  organ  of  the  patriarchate 
and  of  the  Armenian  national  council.  The 
Armenian  colony  at  Smynia  also  displays  great 
activity.  It  has  here  a  higher  Armenian  school,, 
under  the  name  of  "Mesrebian,"  and,  beside- 
manv  literary  works,  a  journal  with  the  title  of 
Arehalouu  Araratian  (The  Aurora  of  Ararat)^ 
aiid  a  very  excellent  monthly  with  the  name  of 
Mamul  Arevelum  (The  Eastern  Press).  The 
Armenian  colony  at  Jerusalem  likewise  de- 
serves mention ;  it  has  in  the  monastery  of  St. 
Jacob  a  seminary  for  teacherB  and  priests,  as  well 
as  a  printing-otiice,  whence  have  usued  a  number 
of  Armenian  clasuca  and  oUier  works,  and  where 
a  monthly  journal  called  iSiion  now  appears. 
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There  are  many  other  indioitioiis  of  a  very 
actire  litmoy  and  ecientific  life.  From  theee 
centres  nianj  educated  Armeniana  have  returned 
to  Armenia  proper,  and  have  founded  nome- 
rous,  and  in  some  cases  Tery  gY>od,  schools.  At 
Etohmiatein,  the  seat  of  the  spiritual  head  of  the 
Armwiiai,  tbwe  exists  a  aenunaiy  for  teachers 
and  priests,  which  was  ibonded  oy  the  preeent 
Oatholicos,  George  IV.;  and  here  appears  the 
monthlr  paper  Ararat.  There  are  educational 
«8tablisnment8  also  at  Van,  on  Lake  Van,  notably 
the  higher  school  for  ladies, "  Sandekhtian,"  which 
is  the  beet  of  all ;  at  Erzerum,  at  Ennngian,  at 
Buburt,  at  Oiiarput  (where  the  school  "  Sempa- 
tian,"  for  both  eezes,  is  especially  ezcellent) ;  at 
Moc^ — where,  in  the  monastery  of  St  Glak,  there 
are  both  a  seininazy  and  a  piintingHiffioe— and  at 
Diarbekir. 

Mention  must  also  be  made  of  the  &ct  that 
many  young  Armenians  frequently  vidt  higher 
European  schools  and  unirersities.  Two  years 
ago,  at  the  uniTersity,  the  seminary,  and  other 
edenttfic  institutions  of  Zurich,  there  were  twenty- 
tix  students  of  Armeaian  nslioiuUty,  two  of 
whom  wero  ladies. 


THi  suBSUir  Boomr  or  LorsBa  or  AXfnxsr 
mmtATUBB. 

This  aodety  has  recently  published  its  annual 
Eeport,  as  well  as  the  "  Frotoeol "  of  its  last  annual 
meeting.  The  Report  contains  an  interesting 
account  of  the  vanous  works  printed  last  year  br 
the  society.  One  of  theee  is  a  Petition,  ai- 
■dresBed  in  the  year  1672  to  the  Tsar  Alexis 
Mikhailovitch,  hy  a  minor  official  named  Vepolok- 
hof,  who  had  been  imprisoned  for  pecubtion. 
Oonfessing  to  having  taken  some  of  the  public 
money  "for  charitable  purposes,"  he  b^  for 
mercy,  describing  his  safTerings  during  an  im- 
prisonment of  more  than  ayear,  throughout  which 
he  has  had  by  day  to  stand  on  the  pravezh  (the 
Ruseian  form  of  the  pillory,  borrowed  from  the 
Tartars),  and  by  night  to  lie  in  chains,  and  asking 
for  pardon  in  the  name  of  the  two  blessings  lately 
conferred  on  the  royal  fanuly,  the  arrival  of  a 
Uiraculons  Cross  from  Murom,  and  the  birth  of 
the  wince  who  was  destined  to  be  known  as  Peter 
the  uieat.  The  original  MS.  is  adorned  with  ten 
illuminationB^  representing  the  Tsar  on  his  throne, 
the  !!bar'a  marriage,  a  Dracent  from  tiie  Cross,  in 
which  the  Tsar  and  Tsaritsa  figure  prominently, 
and  various  other  subjects.  Another  work  of 
Artistic  value  is  a  Life  of  the  celebrated  St. 
Alexis,  Metropolitan  of  Kief,  the  prelate 
-to  whom  was  due  the  alleviation  of  the 
Tartar  yoke  in  the  fourteenth  century,  consequent 
■upon  hia  "  miraculous "  cure  of  the  wife  of  the 
Mongol  ruler.  So  copiously  illustrated  is  the  MS. 
that  almost  every  incident  in  the  Metropolitan's 
«areOT  is  the  subject  of  a  picture.  A  White- 
Russian  version  of  the  Oesta  Ronumomm  is  one  of 
the  works  now  being  published  by  the  society, 
and  of  it  Prince  Paul  Viazemsky  gives  a  detailed 
account  An  interesting  literary  record  is  the  fac- 
omile  of  the  "  Oivil  Alphabet "  introduced  hj 
Peter  the  Great,  with  the  corrections  made  by  his 
■own  hand,  accompanied  by  the  okase  ordering  it 
to  be  adopted  in  aU  secular  writings.  And  a  use- 
fal  contribution  to  the  history  of  religious  art  is 
made  by  the  "Collection  of  engraved  Representa- 
tions of  Icons  of  the  Mother  of  God,  with  the 
Legends  appertaining  to  them."  Among  the  MSS. 
about  to  be  edited  for  the  Society  are  a  Life  of 
Ificholat  the  Wonder-ioorker,  a  Detcri^ion  of  the 
Lands  and  Kingdoms  of  the  whUe  World,  a  trans- 
ialion  of  the  Chronicle  of  the  Byzantine  historian, 
Joannes  Malalas,  and  versions  of  the  Sfven  Wite 
Matters  and  of  another  Oriental  work  of  a  similar 
oatore.  The  society  is  evidently  doing  good  work, 
though  it  is  of  a  kind  which,  unfortunately,  is  not 
likely  to  meet  with  much  appredation  out  of 
Bosaia. 


XA.aAziErBa  abd  sbtiewb. 

MaemUlan  contains  a  good  notice  of  the  late 
William  GuUen  Bmnt,  by  an  American  critic, 
Mr,  E.  8.  NadaL  It  is  not  possible  to  make  of 
Bryant  a  figure  of  first-rate  interest,  nor  does 
Mr.  Nadal  attempt  the  task.  But  as  a  writer  of 
the  second  order,  imbued  with  a  real  love  of 
nature  and  with  a  power  of  painting  her  moods 
in  a  rich  if  aomewnat  conventional  way,  Birant 
will  always  command  respect ;  and  a  few  of  his 
poems— snch  as  "The  Fringed  G^itian,"  "The 
Yellow  Violet,"  and  tiie  more  ambitious  and 
really  fine  "  Hymn  to  the  North  Star  "—perhaps 
des^e  higher  praise  than  that.  By  far  the  most 
striking  paper  in  the  number,  and  one  of  the  most 
telling  and  vigorous  pieces  of  historical  criticism 
that  we  have  met  with  for  a  long  time,  is  also 
the  work  of  an  American  writer,  the  Rev.  L. 
Wooleey  Bacon.  This  ia  called  "  Two  Sides  to 
a  Saint,"  and  it  is  an  elaborate  exposure,  from 
accepted  and  authentic  documents,  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  of  the  true  character  of  St.  Francis 
de  Sales,  "  the  Apostle  of  the  Chablais."  Mr. 
Bacon's  wrath  has  been  aroused  by  the  "  new 
ctUtus"  for  the  memory  of  the  saint  that  has 
lately  been  finding  expression,  not  only  among 
French  Catholics,  but  tuso  among  such  members 
of  the  English  Church  as  Mrs.  Sidney  Lear.  Mr. 
Bacon  gives  us  first  of  all  a  few  spedmens  of  the 
things  Biud  about  Saint  Frands  by  his  older  bio- 
grapbus  and  panegyrists,  and  then  proceeds,  on 
the  erideooe  of  his  own  letters  and  "  the  docu- 
ments of  his  friende  and  partisans,"  to  tell  the 
story  of  luB  life  as  history  should  xeally  read  it 
On  that  which  always  most  attracts  the  saint's 
admirera,  Ms  relations  with  women,  Mr.  Bacon 
does  not  dwell,  except  to  tell  the  story  of  his  oon- 
dact  to  Mdlle.  de  V^gy,  and  to  quote  the  two 
letters,  one  for  her  contsssor's  eye  and  one  for  her 
own,  which  Ixma.  hia  correspondence  with  Mdme. 
de  ChantaL  It  is  not  generally  known  that  the 
yoathful  saint, -befofe  taking  orders,  was  a  con- 
stant visitor  at  the  house  of  Mdlle.  de  V^i^,  with 
the  authorisation  of  the  young  lady's  fanuly  and 
at  the  aaroest  request  of  his  own  father  and 
mother,  whose  hearts  were  set  on  the  match.  The 
wooing  proceeded  until  the  Papal  document  ap- 
pointing him  provost  of  the  catWdral  of  Geneva 
was  in  his  poneauon,  on  which,  without  a  word 
of  notice,  he  fniietlTwithdnv.  Id^,  Bacon'a  renuuk 
is  that  if  Molle.  ae  V^  had  hi^pened  to  have 
a  brother,  "the  bodily  sufieringa  of  Francis  for 
his  devotion  to  the  Church  might  have  began 
before  he  had  so  much  as  entered  on  hia  apostolic 
work  among  the  fierce  Protestants  of  the  Chablaia." 
This,  however,  and  amilai  adventures,  are  merely 
touched  upon ;  the  real  woric  of  the  article  is  with 
the  saint's  proceedings  on  his  mission,  and  the 
beautiful  displays  of  "  sweetness  "  and  more  than 
Christian  patience  with  which  he  won  over- 
according  to  his  apolc^sta— the  thousands  and 
thousands  of  converts  with  which  they  credit 
him.  Mr.  Bacon,  keeping  close  to  his  authorities, 
shows  what  the  real  meana  were  :  first,  no  doubt, 

E reaching  (though  the  treaty  of  Nyon  had  stipu- 
ited  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion) ;  then  bribery  of  poor  and  well-to-do  alike ; 
then,  when  these  means  utterly  failed,  the  Duke's 
edicts,  and  the  "  Martinengo  regiment" — a  name, 
as  the  writer  says,  "  that  had  omy  to  be  whispered 
in  all  that  region  to  make  the  blood  mn  cold  with 
horror."  In  a  word,  this  article  is  one  which  the 
apologists  of  Sunt  Frands  and  his  "  sweetness  " 
will  do  well  to  answer.  If  they  pass  it  by,  the 
world  may  well  be  excused  for  believing  that  it  ia 
unanswerable. 

The  ComhUl  contuns  the  first  of  two  papers  by 
Prof.  Colvin  on  " The  Centaurs;"  an  article  not 
perhaps  quite  so  interesting  as  that  which  we 
I^ly  noticed  on  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  but  still 
most  pleasantly  written,  and  (as  need  not  be  said) 
sound  and  leaned.  The  present  part  consists 
first  of  on  account  of  the  most  notable  Oentaar 
,  atoiies— the  battle  witli  tiie  Lapitha^  tiie  battle 


with  HenudeB,  the  kind  deeds  of  flhrinw  end 
then  of  an  account  of  the  older  rationaliatag  ex- 
planationa  of  Palaephatos  and  his  deaeeuaiita, 

and  of  the  modem  e:q»lanation  which  Prof.  Colvin 
adopts.  The  Oeetaurs,  according  to  htm,  aie  so 
idealised  tribe  of  mountain-dwelling  horsemeo, 
bat  "  powers  of  natare's  violence,"  children  of  the 
clouds,  coming  down  from  the  hills  with  rocks  and 
trees  for  weapons  in  thf*ir  hands ;  in  a  word,  the 
mountain  torrents,  fighting  against  the  LapUhs, 
the  rocke,  the  powers  of  resistance  of  the  forest 
and  the  mountain ;  and  defeated  by  Heraclee,  the 
civiliser,  to  whom  the  overthrow  of  all  monsten 
was  attiibuted  by  the  common  imagination  of 
Hellas.  Chdron  alone,  of  different  parentage  and 
difierent  character,  is  the  riv»  in  its  helpful  not 
hannfnl  aspect  |  the  healthgiving  Theesalian 
stream  near  which  the  frunous  me^cinol  herbs 
grew. 

"  In  the  petsoDB  of  the  other  Oentaun  is  expresMd 
the  enrse  of  the  mountain  streams,  but  their  Meetiog- 
in  Ch«ron ;  in  them  the  rw^aeas  of  oatue's 
outrages,  in  him  the  sweet  inflneucaa  of  her  benignity ; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  high  achidvememta  of  the  Qreak 
genius  that  it  ehonld  hare  been  able  to  expnes  *> 
aptly,  and  in  symbols  that  do  not  allow  thcu  affinity 
to  be  forgotten,  the  character  of  those  kindred  but 
contrasted  powors." 

The  other  article  in  the  number  which  best  repays 
the  reader — leaving  out  of  sight  the  stories,  woIol 
are  always  good — ia  Mr.  Symoods's  paper  cxn 
"  Oixno  aitd  II  Madeghino,"  a  p^er  of  whidi  the 
firat  half  tells  the  stoiy  of  the  biuhting  of  tiie 
lovely  Duonio  in  the  fur  lake-dty,  and  the  last 
half  that  of  the  pirate-chief  Gian  Giacomo  de' 
Medld,  commonly  called  II  Medeghino,  who,  at 
the  very  time  when  the  Duomo  was  building,  held 
the  strong  castle  of  Musso  against  all  comers, 
fighting  BOW  for  the  Deke  of  Milui  and  nov 
against  him,  and  proving  himself  by  hia  cunniog, 
his  bloodtfairstinees,  and  his  cyniod  changes  of 
front,  a  true  child  of  the  Italian  Renaissanee. 
Mr.  Symonda  tells  an  episodical  story  of  this  kind 
admirably,  and,  what  ia  more,  tdls  it  better  and 
better  as  time  goes  on.  There  is  more  restraint 
and  reserve  in  hia  work  than  of  old,  and  the  gain 
is  great  in  all  mya. 

Freser  strikes  us  as  much  better  than  usual 
this  month.  The  number  opens  with  an  article  by 
Mr.  Bass  Mullinger,  on  "  The  Multiplicatiou  of 
Univwsties : "  a  uaefid  contribution  to  a  ques- 
tion of  tiie  day  which  has  alrea^  galoeied 
round  it  a  oocBideialde  volame  of  Utaratuie. 
It  is,  however,  rather  a  repository  of  hiatorical 
materials  for  others  to  draw  upon  than  a  rea- 
soned argument  in  favour  of  any  particular 
opinion.  The  writer  himself  declares  againat  the 
scheme  for  conferring  the  power  of  granting  de- 
grees upon  the  Owens  College,  and  equally  ^rainst 
the  creation  of  new  universities  throughout  the 
country.  But  we  do  not  feel  that  he  sufficiently 
connects  his  condusion  vrith  the  mass  of  his- 
torical facts  that  he  has  put  together  concerning 
the  birth,  growth,  and  death  of  nnivwrities  on  the 
Continent.  The  ailment  from  past  expnieooe^ 
and  more  especially  foreign  experieooe,  cannot  ke 
altogether  din^rded ;  but  after  all  it  is  one  that 
may  be  tamed  fn  eitlur  direction,  and  the  ulti- 
mate solution  of  the  practical  problem  in  England 
will  acme  day  have  to  be  dedded  by  consider- 
ationa  of  immediate  practical  moment.  Smrdy  it 
is  a  misprint  to  atate  that  the  attempt  to  found  a 
university  at  Durham  baa  been  successfully  re- 
newed after  a  lapse  of  three  centuries.  Mr. 
Rowley's  paper  on  the  "  PuUic  Career  and 
Personal  Character  of  Francis  Bacon  "  ia  a  mode- 
rate but  effective  protest  against  the  white- 
washing which  so  much  of  Bacon's  life  has  re- 
ceived at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Spedding.  Bacoa'a 
place-hunting,  his  behaviour  at  Essex  a  trial,  the 
miserable  Peacham  case,  the  accusations  at  his 
trial,  and  mach  dse,  are  discussed  with  bx  more 
Uvelineas  f^n  Mr.  Rowley  has  yet,  to  our  bum- 
ledge,  idlowed  himself  in  prink  XJet  him  bewaia 
lest  in  avoiding  hia  <^  eztrttne  of— 4haU  we  call 
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it  dolneefl  or  dryness  P — he  fall  into  that  other 
extreme  be  has  aliea^  so  fiercely  aveiif^  upon  a 
well-known  hook.   It  is  difiicait,  as  he  has  him- 
Belf  tug^t  OS,  for  a  man  -with  a  piadoit  for 
minute  mecaimtj  to  be  effective  and  memorable 
in  altylb.    At  any  sate  it  is  mnn/ring  to 
tiaoe  the  infliuDce  of  the  Short  Siitcry  of  the 
Bnglith  PeopU  upon  the  work  of  its  adreraary. 
The  article  headed  "  Studiea  of  Italian  Musical 
Life  in  the  Kighteenth  Gentnr;  "  is  based  upon 
J>r.  Biinie7*B  tour  to  Fzuice  and  Italy  in  1770, 
undertaken  in  aeareh  of  materials  for  his  History 
of  Mune.   The  Came  of  Evelina  has  long  edipaed 
thai  of  Eve^oa'a  &ther,  and  yet,  as  "  Vranon  Lee  " 
points  out :  "  Long  before  Exxlina  and  Cecilia  were 
written,  at  a  time  when  the  future  Mdme.  D'Arblay 
was  looked  upon  as  a  mete  ordina]7  little  piece  of 
liriog  furniture  in  the  house  m  Poland  Street,  her 
father  was  well  known  as  one  of  the  first  of  Eog^ 
ixsh  musicians,  as  a  man  of  great  literary  attain- 
ments and  of  ^reat  social  chann,  and  aa  Imlonging 
to  the  most  Mlliant  coteries  of  his  day."   In  his 
toDT  of  1770  he  went  first  to  FtiriB,  leaTing  it, 
however,  after  a  diort  stay  amid  its  "  nttar  mtwi- 
cal  stagnatbn  "  in  umniogled  diwnst  at  what  he 
had  heiad,  and  ddightful  expectation  of  what  he 
was  about  to  hear "  in  Italy.    He  reached  Italy 
at  a  time  when  Jommelli  was  chapel-master  at 
St.  Peter'S)  Galuppi  at  Vemcej  and  San  Uartini 
St  Ifjlan.  It  was  a  time  of  mane,  and  a  time  of 
good  mane,  such  as  Italy  has  nerer  seen  since, 
and  the  eighteenth-century  critic  and  enthunasfc 
enjoyed  himself  to  iiie  heart's  content.    He  foui^ 
music  in  the  streets,  in  the  churcliea,  the  cofiee- 
hooses,  and  the  theatres,  and  scarcely  any  of  it  bad 
music,  however  popular.   Perhaps  the  writer  of 
the  article  has  a  little  too  much  tenderness  for 
some  of  what  he  names  and  describes,  but  in  the 
nuio  no  doubt  Dr.  Bumey's  judgment  of  these 
soeeeseon  d  Seailatti  and  Pergolesi  was  a  just  one. 
"We  are  elad  to  see  there  is  to  be  a  second  instal- 
nent  of  this  moat  readable  ahstiact  of  a  too-Iittla 
Temembendbw^  "  Holidays  in  Eastern  France," 
by  Miss  Betham-Edward^  is  bright,  but  rather 
too  full  of  mannerism.   The  account  given  in  it  of 
H.  M^nier's  ebocolate  village  is  indeed  couUur  de 
rote. 

A  SHOxr  article  in  Ser^tm'a  Hfonihly  (Frederick 
ITame)  contains  some  inteiestuig  facts  about 
"  Fellowships  "  in  Amoriea.  Oxford  has  recently 
witnessed  the  foondation  of  some  new  fisllowships 
which  exaggerate  all  the  evils  of  the  fellowship 
system  in  its  present  state  of  degeneracy.  Ameri- 
can benefactors,  on  the  other  hand,  saem  to  be 
direcUog  their  munificence  to  the  one  aspect  of 
the  5_T8tem  which  has  any  justification  in  the  past 
or  use  in  the  present.  Apart  from  the  twenty 
fellowships  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  at 
Baltimore,  which  was  specially  founded,  in  1876, 
for  the  encouragement  of  mature  study,  it  appears 
that  several  of  the  older  universities  enjoy  endow- 
meota  recently  appropriated  to  the  same  object. 
Yale,  Princeton,  and  ilarvard  have  each  six  fel- 
lowships, ranging  ia  annual  value  from  4C  to 
1,000  dollars.  Some  of  these  would  more  properly 
w  likened  to  our  English  scholarships,  but  this 
is  DO  means  the  case  with  all.  As  a  general 
rule  they  are  awuded  by  competition  to  mmnbers 
of  the  graduatbg  class,  and  are  tenable  for  from 
ooe  to  five  years.  At  Harvard  four  oat  of  the 
nx  fellowship  are  of  the  value  of  at  least  one 
thousand  dollars  (200^.).  One  of  these  was 
founded  in  1871  by  George  Bancroft,  who, 
when  hinuelf  a  Harvard  student,  was  enabled  to 
pursue  his  studies  at  Qottingeii  by  help  of  a 
similar  benefaction.  These  four  are  all  travelling 
fellowships,  tenable  for  three  years  after  the  te> 
mination  of  the  usual  coll^  course.  It  is  stated 
that  only  those  are  elected  who  have  given  con- 
diutve  proof  to  the  academical  faculty  of  "  specicd 
Altitude  for  research  in  one  of  the  higher  branches 
of  learning.  The  writer  in  Scribner  draws  a  coul- 
ptriion  between  these  American  "postgraduate 
sdi'ilarshipe  "  and  the  idle  fellowships  at  Oxford 
utd  Cambridge.    Though  not  unjust  to  Uie  merits 


of  OUT  system,  his  verdict  is  distinctly  in  favour 
of  his  own  country.  He  concludes  with  recom- 
mending the  following  rules  to  the  attention  of 
those  who  mej  be  incTined  to  found  new  &Uow- 
shipa:— 

1.  The  feUowihip  should  not  be  bestowed  merely  as 
a  reward  for  high  sebolarship,  but  principally  aa  the 
means  for  proseeatiog  original  xeMaich  in  a  com- 
paratirdr  new  dsparUnent  of  study. 

2.  It  ■hoold  not  be  held  for  more  than  three,  or  at 
most  five,  years. 

3.  If  the  feUow  resides  in  Germany,  as  he  uanally 
will,  he  flhould  be  made  a  sott  of  corre^onding 
member  of  his  college  iiicalty. 
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CORRBaPONDBNCE. 

COLLBSB  LIBBABIBB  AT  OXFOBB, 

BtiUol  Collage,  Qxfwd :  Sept«mber  9, 1878. 
Two  or  three  inaccnraeieB  in  your  notice  (p.  241, 
coL  1)  of  the  Worcester  Ooll^  Catalogue  seem 
to  demand  correction.  The  first  "serious  at- 
tempts" to  specialise  the  smaller  coUe^  lilvariea 
were  made  by  Ori^  and  eapeciaUy  Balhol  (four  or 
five  years  before  Worcester  Oollege  moved). 
Balliol  College  printed  a  full  catalogue  of  its 
library  in  1871,  and  a  specialised  supplement  in 
1872.  Its  library  has  for  years  been  accessible  to 
members  of  all  colleges  which  grant  a  rimilar 
privilege  to  BaUioL  and  is  practically  open  to  any 
qualified  student  who  cares  to  apply  to  me. 

T.  K.  Ohbxhe, 
libnzian  of  Balliol  Ooll^. 


BABXLOITIAH  OBEATION  LEQENDS. 

London. 

In  the  AcADEXT  of  July  0  M.  Lenormant  qu^- 
tions  the  rendering  which  I  suggested  in  my  article 

of  September  1, 1877,  for  the  group 

(occurriog  in  the  third  line  of  the  first  Creation 
Tablet),  which  is  the  name  given  to  the  male 
element  in  the  primordial  pair,  the  parents  of  all 
things.  Thisgrouplexplaimdbytheideaof^deep 
knowledge  "  or  "  wisdom,"  and  this  M.  Lenormant 
considers  too  abstract  and  metaphyseal  a  render^ 
iog,  and  contrary  to  the  aigniBcaUon  generally 
given  to  this  group  by  Asayriologists.  In  the 
hitter  part  of  his  statement  I  perfectly  agree  with 
M.  Lenormant,  that  the  rendering  which  I  have 
given  for  this  group  is  contrary  to  the  material 
sense  which  has  been  given  to  it  by  all  Asayriolo- 
gists;  but  I  hope  in  the  present  communication 
to  show  the  reasons  which  induced  me  to  attach 
to  it  so  abstract  and  metaphysical  a  siguification. 

M.  Lenormant,  in  order  to  prove  me  in  error, 
proceeds  to  ^ow  the  existence  of  a  purely  material 
Ab-iu,  and  m  this  I  most  fully  agree  with  him. 

But  was  this  Ab-Su  the  same  as  the  one  which 
is  mentioned  as  the  father  of  all  nature,  the  hus- 


band of  Tiamat,  in  the  Oreatioa  legend  P  I  think 
not;  and  I  now  proceed  to  give  the  reasons  which 
induced  me  to  attach  so  abstract  and  metaphyucal 
a  meaning  to  this  coamogonie  element. 

In  the  philological  analysis  of  this  group,  H. 
Lenormant  and  myself  are  both  agreed  in  th& 

valae  to  be  given  to  the  first  sign,  AB,  ^2^.  It 
is  explained  in  the  syUabaries  by  the  ideographic 
values  of  "  deep,"  "  hoUow,""  house," and'*  cave." 
In  the  treatment  of  the  second  si^,  how- 
ever, we  differ  vei^  widely ;  and,  as  it  is  mainly 
on  the  value  of  this  sign  that  the  abstract  render- 
ing dependSj  I  will  endeavour  to  give  my  reasone 
for  ao  difiarmf  from  M.  Lenormant. 

In  the  cuneiform  syllabary  there  ate  two  groupa 
of  wedges  which  are  fuarfy  umilar, 
sibilant  sounds.   These  are:— 

(1)  The  group  ""jt^yytthe  sign  in  question  (No* 

lOi,  Sayce's  SyU€i>ary)j  and  whose  pho- 
netic value  corresponds  to  ZU,  withtho 
sound  of  the  Semitic  \. 

(2)  The  group  >^f  J  (No.  105  in  Sayce'a 

Syllabary),  which  has  a  nhtmetic  value  of 
SU,  and  correspMMU  to  tne  aoimd  of  tho 

Semitic  D< 

It  is  at  once  to  be  seen  that  the  palaeographical 
difference  of  these  ugna  consists  only  in  the  addi- 
tion of  one  wedge  more  to  the  ugn  of  the  finit  t» 
produce  the  second. 

The  first  of  these  groups  has  the  ideographie 
values  of  idtt,  "to  l^ow,  mudu,  "knowledge,*' 
lamadu,  "  to  teach ; "  and  also  the  value  of  tho 
second  personal  pronoun  singular,  ka.  (See 
AcABBMT,  March  SO,  1878.)  To  these  values  w» 
find  added  that  of  radu,  TfT\,  the  valae  used  by 
91.  Lenonnant  in  his  explanation  oS  AB-ZU, 

The  aeoond  group  has  the  value  of  BHinunt, 
"  body,"  ztini,  '^fieah,"  matakm, "  akin,"  and  nAa, 
"to increase*^  ("31)' 

Such  are  the  values  of  these  two  very  umilarly 
formed  and  sounding  characters  in  the  syllabary. 

In  breatiDg  of  the  ideographic  values  of  th» 
Akkadian  characton  as  reodned  into  Assyrian, 
there  is  one  law  which  seema  in  many  casea  to 
have  been  neglected  by  students,  and  it  is  that  of 
centralisation  of  ideas. 

An  ideograph  in  its  earliest  stage  was  either  a 
pictog^ph  or  a  conventional  comlnnation  of 
wedges,  representing  at  first  but  one  idea ;  gradu- 
ally by  synonyms,  by  the  growth  ci  verbal  and 
nomiiuJ  forms,  many  meanings  and  ideu  beoamo 
grouped  round  this  one  ugn. 

Considering  this  law,  which  holds  g[ood  in  a 
majority  of  cases,  it  should  be  the  aim  of  the 
student  to  gain  aa  perfect  a  series  as  possible  in 
the  collected  ideographic  values  of  a  sign. 

To  return  now  to  the  two  groups,  ""^ly  and 
>jpyy :  it  is  evident  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 

word  radu,  a  very  close  uniformily  exists  in  the  ideo- 
graphs of  the  fimt,  to  which  the  common  factor  is 
"  to  know  "  or  "  Imowledge ; "  and  it  seenos  to  me 
very  possible  that  the  attachii^  of  radu  to  thia 
sign  IS  the  result  of  a  confusion  of  signs  or  of 
phonetic  sounds ;  and  that  it  should  rather  be  aa* 
signed  to  the  second,  with  which  its  agreement 
would  be  more  apparent 

In  the  contract  taUeta  the  ideograph 
(106)  is  fiwquently  used  in  tiie  sense  of  "  increase/^ 
"  interest,"  "  sum  total,"  as  in  IT.  X  I.,  iii.,  ifi, 

47,  No.  6^  I,  7,  ana  3  (mana)— (-o^Tf  J  "^f^) 

wmw  eu-nu  irabln,  "  to  three  mana  tiieir  masa 
(total)  shall  increase." 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  necessary  that  we 
should  adopt  the  common  meaning  of  the  sign,. 

**'^yy,  of  knowledge  and  its  derivatives,  rather 
than  the  erratic  and  posubly  wrong  one  of  "  to  in- 
crease," "  great,"  &c. 

I  now  give  some  examples  of  the  use  of  tiua- 
sign  *~i^|y  vith  values  connected  with  or  ex- 
plained by dnivativea of  ^eroot  rn%  " to  know." 
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In]  IT.  A.  I.,  iv.,  13,  ob.  45,  the  AHradian 
yliraae  "-^lyy  »-^=yi,ZUA-ZU,  "knowledge 
+  thy,"  is  eiplained  by  the  ABByrian  mudu-ka, 
"  thy  knowledge  »  "  thy  wisdom." 

Id  one  of  the  nufical  litanies,  in  which  the  god 
Merodach,  the  demiurguK,  seeks  of  hia  &ther,  Hea, 
the  means  of  caring  a  sick  man,  the  following 
dialc^ue  takes  place  (  W,  A,  I.,  iv.,  7, 1. 18,  Ac.);— 

(1)  To  his  father  Hea  to  the  hoase  he  entered  and 
said 

<2)  My  father  the  eril  onrse  like  the  galU  on  th« 

man  has  seiied. 
<3)  A  second  time  also  he  spake  to  him 
(4)  The  thbff  to  do  for  this  man  I  do  not  know  in 

what  is  he  negligent. 
{5)  Hea  his  son  Herodaoh  answered 
(6)       son  the  thing  which  thou  koovest  not  I 

will  now  place  before  thee. 

Here  the  Akkadian  Toruon  is  TUB-MU,  "my 
eon,"  ANA,  "the  thing,"  NTJ-NI-ZU," not  +  it^ 
know  i "  which  the  Assyrian  renders  very  freely  by 
man  mvta  latidi — "  my  son  the  thing  thoa  knowest 
not."  In  the  same  text  a  few  lines  further  on  we 
kave :  GAR.  MALE.  NI.  ZU.  A.  MU-UA-ZAE, 
IN-MALE-ZU,  "that  which  firmly  it  +  is  known 
I  +  and  +  thoa  it  +  firmly  +  Imow,"  which  is 
vendered  by  the  Aaayrian  sa  anaku  idu  atta  tidi, 

that  whidi  I  know,  thou,  even  thou,  shalt  know." 

The  examples  here  quoted  are,  1  am  sure,  quite 
sufficient  to  show  the  value  of  "knowledge,"  &c, 
attributed  to  the  root  ZU.  I  now  proceed  to 
sliow  whr  I  should  have  taken  so  abstract  a 
view  of  the  group  AB-ZU.  •  — • 

In  dealing  with  a  series  of  cosmogonic  Iwends 
nich  as  the  Assyrian,  it  must  be  remembwea  that 
we  are  dealing  with  legendi  wM(^  are  not  the 
earliest  impulses  of  a  natiMi's  leligiotu  deyelop- 
ment.  We  are  ndlher  de^nff  with  doc  amenta 
which  form  the  apt^^fee  of  that  progress  at  a 
certain  period,  and  they  are  the  docmatic  somma- 
tion  of  the  teaching  at  the  period  of  tiieir  com- 
poution.  It  is  therefore  possible  to  gain  a  full 
knowledge  of  their  teaching  only  bv  the  com- 
parison with  documents  of  a  religions  nature 
drawn  up  at,  or  abouL  the  same  period.  I  do  not 
liy  this  mean  to  say  that  we  should  not  study  the 
earlier  liturgies  of  the  Akkadians  to  explain  por- 
tions of  the  Creation  le^nda  of  Nineveh — moat 
certainly  we  should  do  so— but  we  must,  on  the 
ether  hand,  not  allow  them  to  fetter  our  judgment 
or  to  cramp  the  language.  These  early  Akkadian 
hymns  -  and  litanies  were  composed  about  B.o. 
2000,  by  a  people  wholly  different  in  oveiy  re- 
spect mm  t^e  Semitic  Assyrians.  The  ABsyrians 
borrowed  a  voy  lai^  amount  of  thdr  mythology 
and  religious  matter  from  thue  AkbidinTiti  thnir 
gods  were  the  frods  of  the  Akkadians,  but  the 
attributes  were  those  of  Semitic  thinldng  people. 
Their  mythology  was  more  free,  more  poetic, 
more  abstract,  than  the  Akkadian,  and  surely  this 
<an  be  seen  in  the  numerous  tranalations  in  bi- 
lingual texts,  even  when  the  Assyrians  could 
not  express  the  dry  and  stiff  ideas  of  Akkadian 
predecessors.  Compare,  for  example,  the  Cutha 
Orearion  Tablet  translated  by  George  Smith  in  bis 
(Gideon  Oenesii,  and  those  from  Nineveh ;  com- 

S re  also  the  War  of  the  Seven  Evil  Spirits  and 
oon  with  the  War  between  Merodach  and  Tiamat, 
and  surely  we  must  see  the  great  difference  in  the 
tone  of  the  writers  of  these  texts. 

In  W.  A.  Z,  iv.,  60,  there  are  printed  portions 
of  a  series  of  litanies  to  be  said  oy  the  penitent 
Assyrian,  and  although  ideographs  are  used  in 
the  writing  of  the  text,  yet  the  whole  feeling  is 
very  different  from  the  magical  litanies  and  exor- 
cisms of  the  Turanian  Akkadians,  resembling 
most  closely  the  Hebraic  writings.  It  is  with 
such  writings  as  these  that  we  should  compare  the 
Creation  Tablets  in  order  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of 
their  teaching. 

In  counting  iJie  various  evil  lesnlts  which  were 
produced  by  nn  the  following  are  enumarated : — 

(1)  Then  god  his  son  [a  man]  shall  separata  from. 

(2)  Then  a  child  his  father  shall  separate  from. 


(8)  Then  a  mother  her  daughter  shall  separate 
teom, 

(4)  Then  a  dau^iter  her  mother  shall  separate 

from. 

(d)  Then  an  eogaged  man  his  intMidad  shall  s^arate 

from. 

(6)  Then  an  espoused  woman  her  betrothed  shall 
separate  from. 

(7)  Then  a  brother  hia  brothsr  shall  sapazata  frnm. 

(8)  Then  a  friend  hia  friend  shall  sepante  from. 
The  tone  of  this  extract  is  endently  ve^  different 
frtim  anything  in  the  Akkadian  texts,  andresembles 
almost  word  for  word  the  passage  in  Luke  ]di.f  63. 

In  this  same  tablet  we  get  a  series  of  invoeations 
for  pardon  to  various  goda,  and  also  abstract  con- 
ceptions, among  them  the  following:— 

(1)  0  Hea  king  of  the  AUa  may  he  pardon. 

(2)  Oh  Ah^u  the  house  of  deep  faiowladge  {iii 

(«)  Oh  good  knowledge  (^^^"l  ^)  n»y  it 
pardon. 

(4)  Oh  the  depth  of  AbAi  may  it  pardon. 

These  examples  certainly  seem  to  show  most 
clearly  that  in  the  teaching  of  the  schools  of 
Nineveh  Iho  Abta  was  some  thing  deepsFi  more 
abstract,  and  more  metaph^oal  than  tba  material 

Ocean. 

I  am  sure  that  in  the  Ahtu  of  the  firstOreation 
Tablet  we  have  the  same  idea  as  that  which 
Bppean  in  the  words  of  the  Hebrew  scholar  in 
Proverbs  viii.,  where  we  read  of  wisdom,  Hebrew 
np^l^  khochmSh  (verse  12),  "  I  wisdom  dwell 
wiUi cunning^and  learned  devices  I  find  out ; " 
(verse  22)  "The  Lord  possessed  me  in  the 
g^nnii^  of  his  way  before  his  works  of  old," 
when  there  were  no  depths  (nioh^);  and,  again, 
we  find  a  more  close  parallel  in  versa  27 :  "  When 
he  prepared  the  heavens  I  was  there ;  when  he  set 
a  compass  upon  the  &ce  of  the  deptit,"  which  is 
almost  a  paraphrase  of  the  first  five  fines  of  Hna 
tablet. 

In  point  of  fiict,  chapter  viiL  of  Proverbs  is  an 
excellent  commentary  on  the  first  of  the  Baby- 
lonian Creation  Tablets.  Here  we  see  that  Hebrew 
writers  recognise  the  work  of  "wisdom  "  as  being 
present  in  the  first  dawn  of  creation.  I  am  sure, 
therefore,  that,  metaphysical  and  abstract  as  the 
meaning  I  have  given  to  ABSU  is,  it  is  fully 
required  by  the  nature  of  the  Assyrian  teaching. 

In  conclurion,  I  am  sure  that  BL  Lenormant 
will  agree  with  me  that  a  people  who  had  mingled 
with  the  m^tie  schools  of  S^tian  thought,  wit& 
the  Aryan  Medes  and  Seoutic  Phoenicians,  and 
who  had  fused  all  they  learned  with  the^  own 
poetic  nature,  and  the  rich  heritanoe  of  learning 
from  the  Aknidian  schools,  must  at  least  have  had 
some  notion  of  the  deificarion  and  adoration  of  so 
nughty  a  metaphysical  element  as  Wisdom,  and 
were  not  mere  materialists. 

W.  Si.  C.  Bosoawbn. 


SCIENCE. 

On  ike  Theory  of  Logic.    An  Essay.  By 
Garveth  Bead.    (C.  Kegan  Paul  &  Co.) 

How  does  it  happen  that,  while  the  syllo- 
gistic Logie  is  in  many  respects  a  model  of 
Bjetematic  arrangement,  the  later  additions 
to  l<^cal  theory  still  follow  each  other  much 
in  the  order  of  their  discovery,  with  little 
reference  to  convenience  of  exposition  ?  Some- 
thing, no  doubt,  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  theory  of  the  syllogism  waa  practically 
completed,  as  well  as  begun,  by  Aristotle,  so 
that  nothing  was  left  to  his  successors  ex- 
cept the  methodical  arrangement  of  the 
materials  he  furnished ;  whereas  the  non~ 
syllogistic  Iiogic  is  by  no  means  complete. 
But  is  this  a  reason  why  so  much  of  logical 
doctrine  as  is  known  should  not  be  arranged 
in  a  precise,  coherent^  and  methodical  way  ? 


Again,  what  is  the  proper  field  of  hofpo  ? 
Is  it  the  laws  and  products  of  Formal 
Thinking,  or  is  Logio  not  rather,  as 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  seems  to  think,  a 
much  less  psychological  but  mnch  more  ex- 
tended science,  dealing  with  the  laws  of 
nature  and  their  proof?  These  are  the 
qaestions  Mr.  Bead  has  asked  himself  in  this 
essay,  and  by  way  of  answer  to  them  he  has 
attempted  (1)  to  restore  to  Logio  the  syn- 
theUo  order  of  exposition ;  (2)  to  re- write 
Ijogic,  so  as  to  exhilnt  it  as  a  Boienoe  of 
matter^o£-&ct. 

In  his  pnrBnit  of  these  two  objeoiB  Mr. 
Bead  eocceeds  in  making  an  additum  to  the 
theory  of  Logio  which  is,  in  our  opinion, 
substantial  and  valuable.  But  why  has  he 
hidden  it,  we  may  be  permitted  to  ask,  in  a 
crowd  of  symbols  mathematical  rather  than 
logical  in  their  charaoter,  and  most  of  them 
new  ?  Besides  being  impolitic,  such  a  coarse 
seems  to  proceed  on  a  very  imperfect  and 
misleading  analogy.  Mr.  Read  refers  us  to 
a  chapter  in  Prof.  Jevons'  Prineiples  of 
Science  in  which  that  writer  gives  emphasas 
to  "  certain  special  conditions  of  Logical 
Symbols,"  as  if  a  due  regard  to  these 
conditions  met  all  the  dimcnlties  which 
arise  £rom  the  special  nature  of  words 
as  contrasted  with  numbers.  There  we  read, 
it  is  true,  that  "  a  round  round  object "  is 
simply  "  a  round  object,"  in  other  words, 
that  A  =  AA  =  AAA ;  and  fiirther,  that 
"  rich  and  rare  gems "  are  the  same  aa 
"rare  and  rich  ^ms,"  or  even  aa  "g«ms 
rich  and  rare  ;  "  in  oUier  words,  that  ABC 
=AGB=BGA=s&c.  The  second  of  tliese 
laws  Mr.  Bead's  conception  of  the  nature  of 
Log^c  renders  unnecessary  to  him,  so  that 
his  justifioation,  so  far  aa  it  is  expressed, 
would  seem  to  rest  upon  the  first.  Bnt  does 
that  law  imply  a  full  recognition  of  the 
difference,  so  far  as  reasoning  is  conoeraed, 
between  the  two  terms  "nine,"  and  "ciTili- 
sation"?  Are  symbols,  obvioosly  nsefal 
for  abstractions  fixed,  and  easily  deoompoeed 
even  in  their  most  complicated  forma,  ever 
likely  to  be  equally  nsefal  for  the  more  com- 
plex "  things  "  of  which  "  civilisation  "  is  an 
example?  Or,  if  not,  who  shall  decompose 
the  latter,  and  by  the  aid  of  that  prior  in- 
duction, which  Bacon  hinted  at,  constract 
that  alphabet  of  "simple  natures,"  which 
would,  perhaps,  make  the  use  of  symbols 
equally  serviceable  in  all  deparboents  of 
science  ? 

Having  thus  taken  exception  to  one 
feature  of  Mr.  Bead's  Essay,  which  is  by  no 
means  inseparably  connected  with  his  other 
theories,  we  are  able,  with  the  more  Tpertect 
satisfaction,  to  invite  the  attention  of  lo- 
gicians to  the  Introduction  to  this  Essay, 
and  also,  and  more  especially,  to  Chapter  VI., 
headed  "  Of  the  Discovery  of  Classes."  Tho 
chapter  consists  mainly  of  an  attempt  to 
show  the  bearings  of  the  Law  of  the  Con- 
servation of  Energy  on  the  theory  of  Causa- 
tion, as  ordinarily  held,  of  a  re-statement  of 
the  Iaw  of  Causation  iu  clauses,  and  a  de- 
duction of  the  Experimental  Methods  from 
the  clauses  with  which  they  are  respectively 
most  naturally  connected. 

Till  quite  recently,  the  doctrine  of  Causa- 
tion has  been  expressed  for  the  most  part  in 
terms  borrowed  from  the  chapter  in  Sfill'a 
Logie  in  which  ^t  snbjeot  is  discussed. 
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The  general  joBtnees  of  the  -news  there  ex- 
pounded, howeTcr,  made  bat  more  endent 
certain  difScnltieB  isTolred  in  the  langnage 
of  the  formulae  which  Mill  used  in  the  state- 
ment of  his  views.  For  example,  the  Cause 
of  an  Effect  is  "tiie  Sum  of  its  Ante- 
cedents, positire  and  negative  " — i-e.,  those 
which  were  present,  and  those  which,  had 
ther  beoi  present,  would  have  interfered 
with  the  prodaotion  of  the  Effect  The 
Cause  of  any  Effect  would  therefore  be  the 
totality  of  t^gB  and  their  relations  through 
time.  But  a  Aemist  going  into  his  labora- 
tory in  search  of  causes  of  this  kind  would 
not  make  mnoh  way.  He  would  have  to 
limit  the  number  of  the  anteoedenlB  by  some 
means.  'Feelh^  thi^  Mill,  discarding  the 
negative  antecedents,  tried  in  snocesuon  far 
his  definition  of  Cause,  first,  the  sum  of  the 
invariable  antecedents,  and  then  the  sum  of 
the  invariable  unconditional  antecedents. 
In  its  final  form  Mill's  definition  left  him  at- 
tempting, in  our  opinion  fruitlessly,  to  find 
some  explanation  of  the  word  "  uncondi- 
tional'* which  should  add  something  to  the 
meaning  of  invariable,"  and  yet  not  imply 
the  so-called  metaphysical  nexus  of  Cause 
and  Effect.  Or  avain,  if  the  Cause  was  the 
Sum  of  the  Anteceaents,  on  what  principle  was 
it  poesiUeto  speak  of  "causes  "  and  "counter- 
acting causes,^  as  Mill  appeared  to  do,  when- 
erer  the  sum  of  the  antecedents  changed  P 
How  could  the  expression  "a  plurality  of 
isanseB  "  be  justified  ?  And  what  fiibult  was 
there  to  be  found  from  that  point  of  view 
with  the  scholastic  maxim  wliich  Mill  at- 
tacked in  so  much  detail,  Oe$aarUe  causa 
ce$*ai  et  effeetus  ? 

Mr.  Bead's  chapter  shows  that  he  has 
been  folly,  but  not  unduly,  impressed 
by  these  difficulties,  most  of  them,  as  we 
hare  said,  difficulties  of  language  only, 
and  has  satisfied  himself— we  think  he 
will  satisfy  others  also— as  to  their  real 
nature  and  importance.  Premising  that  by 
a  logical  fiction  Cause  and  Effect  may  be  re- 
garded as  antecedent  and  consequent,  he 
divides  Causal  Bela^ons  into  (1)  wose  sub- 
ject to  what  he  calls  Iaws  of  Oocuurionality — 
«.e.,  relations  involving  no  transfbor  of  energy, 
Boob,  e.g.j  as  the  succession  of  mental  states 
— and  (2)  those  subject  to  Laws  of  Causa- 
tion, involving  a  transfer  of  energy,  sach, 
e.g.y  as  the  suGcession  of  the  events  of 
outward  nature,  or  of  nervous  processes. 
Confining  his  enquiries  to  Causation  in 
the  latter  sense,  Mr.  Bead  sees  that  the  en- 
larged definition  of  Cause,  which  we  quote 
first  of  those  given  by  Mr.  Mill,  though 
metaphysically  true,  is  logically  useless  in 
application  to  scientific  investigations.  This 
leads  to  the  remark  that  in  science  a 
limitation  of  the  investigation  is  necessai^, 
and  th&t  ancb  limitation  is  easier  to  efieot  m 
the  mare  abstract  than  in  the  more  concrete 
scienceB.  Such  limitation  is  not  effected, 
however,  once  fbr  all  In'  the  use  of  a  word 
like  "  unconditional,"  but  is  dependent  on 
the  object  of  the  investigator.  "  The  limi- 
tation shoald  be  as  narrow  as  possible,  in 
order  that  the  investigation  may  be  exact 
and  exhaustive." 

Uaving  thus  limited  the  sphere  of  the  iu- 
rc(>tigation,  Mr.  Bead,  following  the  analysis 
of  i'rof.  Bi^,  divides  the  cause  of  any  effect 
into  (1)  A  Ccdlocation,  and  (li)  A  Moving  | 


Power,  the  material  and  effident  canaes,  we 
may  remark  by  the  vray,  of  Aristotle.  This 
distinction  enables  him  to  state  the  Law  of 
Causation  in  three  clauses  :  (1)  Every  Event 
is  an  Effect  consequent  upon  some  other 
Event,  its  Cause  (whether  or  not  its  only 
possible  Cause) :  (2)  and  the  same  Effect 
always  recurs  on  the  recurrence  of  the  same 
cause  :  (3)  and  the  quantity  of  Energy  em- 
bodied in  the  Effect  is  equal  to  the  quantity 
of  Eoeivy  embodied  in  the  Cause.  The 
first  of  utese  three  clauses  gives  rise  to  the 
Method  of  Agreement  and  the  Method  of 
Difference :  tl^  second,  to  tlie  Method  of 
Difference  in  "  another  aspect,"  and  to  an 
Indirect  Method  of  Difference,  which  Mr. 
Bead  describes :  the  third,  to  the  Method  of 
Concomitant  Variations  and  the  Method  of 
Beeidues. 

We  have  done  enough  to  indicate  what 
we  conceive  to  be  a  oontribution  to  logical 
theory  of  very  great  importance  in  Mr. 
Bead  s  Essay.  It  ia  in  our  judgment  the 
most  real  addition  that  has  been  made  to 
Uie  subject  since  the  appearance  of  Prof. 
Bain's  LogtOf  and  one  that  cannot  hence- 
forward be  overlooked  by  anyone  interested 
in  the  logic  of  science.  Let  na  add,  in 
conclusion,  that  the  essay  is  written  through- 
out with  singular  clearness,  to  which  a 
great,  almost  excessive,  fertility  in  the 
adaptation  of  old  terms,  and  the  orupnatton 
of  new  ones,  adds  not  a  little ;  and  with  a 
vigour  and  sincerity  due  to  a  breath  of 
interest  such  as  we  conceive  to  have  passed 
through  Oxford  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago,  when  the  study  of  the  Moral 
Sciences  was  beginning  to  revive. 

W.  Little. 


The  Physical  System  of  tha  Universe.  An 
Outline  of  Physiography.  By  S.  B.  J. 
Skertchly,  F.G.S.  (Daldy,  Isbister  &  Co.) 

Thb  object  of  Mr.  Skertchly's  book,  which, 
as  he  states  in  his  Preface,  "  embodies  the 
thought  and  studies  of  several  years,"  is  to 
expound  the  simple  law  that  "  iha  past  and 
present  condiUona  of  the  globe  depend  upon 
the  action  of  heat  upon  solid,  hquid,  and 
gaseous  matto,"  or  to  show  what  the  world 
IS  and  how  it  works.  Great  care  has  been 
taken  in  the  compilation  of  the  work,  and 
the  author  has  adopted  the  convenient  plan 
of  giving,  in  a  few  brief  sentences,  at  the 
end  of  each  chapter  the  conclusions  which 
he  has  arrived  at  on  the  points  discussed. 

Two  chapters  on  "Matter  and  Motion" 
and  "  Li^ht  and  its  Revelations  "  form  an 
introduction  to  others  on  the  Sidereal  and 
Solwr  Systems,  Meteors,  Comets,  and  the 
Sun,  partionlar  attention  beiug  drawn  to 
the  resnlts  obtuned  by  spectrum  analysis. 
The  questiona  connected  with  the  earth's 
internal  heat  are  next  considered,  and  the 
oonclnsiouB  arrived  at  are  that  tlw  earth  ia 
a  solid  orb,  probably  as  rigid  as  if  imtde  of 
steel,  and  that  "  its  interior  is  intensely  hot, 
and  in  all  probability  composed  of  matter, 
such  as  the  metals,  which  at  the  surface  are 
heavier  than  the  rocks  which  form  the  bulk 
of  the  accessible  crust."  Beneath  tlio  sur- 
face are  great  cavernous  spaces  more  or  less 
full  of  liquid  rook,  which,  under  the  in- 
fluenoe  of  certain  changes  in  the  earth, 
give  rise  to  the  phenomena  of  volcanoes, 


earthquakes,  Sbo.  The  earth  is  cooling,  and 
therefore  shrinking,  and  to  this  shrinkage 
of  the  crust,'  which  has  occurred  in  all 
geological  ages,  is  to  be  attributed  the  up- 
heav^  of  land  massoa  and  the  broad  features 
of  t^e  continents.  The  action  of  solar  heat 
upon  the  earth  is  afterwards  discussed,  and 
to  its  influence  are  ascribed  most  of  those 
forces  which  are  constantly  at  work  modify- 
ing the  original  features  of  the  land. 

The  great  changes  of  climate  which  have 
takm  place  during  the  lif&<history  of  the 
earth  are  said  to  be  due  to  "  the  indirect 
results  of  a  high  eccentricitr^  combined  with 
the  position  of  the  solstitiiJ  points  in  aphe- 
lion and  perihelion."  In  accordance  wiUi 
this  theory,  the  glaoiid  period  ia  estimated 
to  have  commenced  about  200,000  ^ean 
^o,  and  to  have  ended  80,000  years  since, 
glacial  and  interglacial  periods  altwnating 
"at  intervals  of  from  10,000  to  15,000 
years."  The  concluding  chapters  are  devoted 
to  the  origin  and  distribution  of  life  and  to 
a  consideration  of  the  nebular  hypothesis ; 
Mr.  Skertchly  is  of  opiniou  that  it  "  seems 
difficult  to  escape  the  conviction  that  sooner 
or  later  the  evolution  of  living  from  dead 
matter  will  be  an  acknowledged  &ob,"  and 
that  "  all  our  knowledge  tends  to  strengthen 
belief  in  the  nebular  hypothesis,  under  some 
form  or  another." 

Mr.  Skertchly's  treatment  of  his  subject 
ia  not,  we  thinlc,  quite  so  satisfbctary  as  it 
might  have  been,  and  his  book  hardly  meets 
the  requirements  of  students  preparing  for 
the  examinations  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  in  Physiography. 

C.  W.  WllSOH. 


The  problem,  of  the  Homwic  Poems.    By  W. 
D.  Geddes.  (Macmillan.) 

Pbof.  Q-bddbs  has  done  much  to  remove  the 
reproach  made  against  English  scholars  of 
prouounoing  upon  the  Homeric  question  on 
merely  sentimental  grounds,  without  the 
prelimiuary  drddgeir  of  a  minute  examina- 
tion of  the  text.  The  problem  is  too  deli- 
cate and  complicated  to  be  handled  thus 
summarily ;  it  demands,  at  least  a  fah  ac- 
quaintance with  the  vast  and  ever-increasing 
literatnre  that  has  grown  np  about  it,  espe- 
cially in  Qermiuiy,  a  competent  knowledge 
of  comparative  philology  and  comparative 
mythology,  and  careful  original  research. 
Whatever  fkults  may  be  found  with  Prof. 
Geddes's  work,  it  is  at  all  events  full,  accu- 
rate and  ori^nal,  and  worthy  of  the  subject 
with  which  it  deals. 

Dr.  Qeddes  adopts  in  the  main  the  view, 
first  started  1^  Diintzer  and  Qrote,  that  iho 
Iliad  is  the  amalgamation  of  two  indepen- 
dent poems,  the  Akhilleis,  with  AkhiUds  as 
its  centre  and  hero,  and  the  Uias^  which  de- 
scribes the  prowess  of  the  Greek  leaders  be- 
fore the  walls  of  Troy.  But  he  develops 
this  view  with  a  skill  and  fullness  of  detail 
which  is  quite  neW;  and  further  holds  that 
the  authors  of  the  llia4  and  the  Odyssey  were 
one  and  the  same. 

He  first  endeavours  to  set  aside  the  argu- 
ments of  the  "  Ohorizontes,"  the  followers 
of  Xenon  and  Hellanikus  who  attributed  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  to  a  double  authorship; 
and  he  then  goes  on  to  establish  his  own 
theory  by  pointing  out  the  marks  of  simi- 
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larity  and  relationship  -which  exist  between 
the  Ilias  and  Odyssey  in  respect  of  geographi- 
cal knowledge,  hnmonr  and  pathos,  con- 
jngal  hononr  and  affection,  the  prominence 
given  to  Odyssens,  religion  and  niytholog7, 
psjchology  and  ethics,  manners  and  costoms, 
and  snch  personal  pecniiarities  as  the  lore 
of  the  horse  and  dislike  of  the  dog  shown 
in  the  Akktlleid,  and  the  converse  feelings 
shown  in  the  Iliaa  and  Odyssey.  An  in- 
teresting chapter  also  analyses  the  doable 
aspect  under  which  Akhillds,  Agamemndn, 
Hektdr,  and  other  heroes  appear  in  the 
Ahhillei$  on  the  one  side  and  the  Utas  and 
Odyssey  on  the  other ;  while  an  attempt  is 
farther  made  to  assign  the  poet  of  the 
Akkilleis  to  a  Thessalian  origin,  the  poet  of 
the  Odyssey  and  the  Odyssean  cantos  being 
beld  to  belong  to  Asiatic  Ionia. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  much  of  the 
reasoning  employed  by  Prof,  Geddes  is  at 
once  ingenious  aod  plausible,  and  that  the 
facts  and  comparisons  he  has  broaght  for- 
ward will  be  a  permanent  addition  to  the 
Homerio  question.  Whether  he  has  proved 
his  point,  however,  is  another  matter ;  I,  at 
least,  have  not  been  convinced  by  him.  His 
'tiieory  certainly  removes  some  diffioulties, 
but  it  creates  others.  The  inconsistencies 
and  contradiotions  of  the  Uiad  are  not  con- 
fined to  special  passages,  but  run  throagh 
die  whole  epic,  occurring  even  within  the 
limits  assigned  by  Prof.  Geddes  to  each  of 
his  two  component  poems.  Nor  has  he  suc- 
cessfally  met  all  the  arguments  of  the 
Chorizonles,  much  less  proved  that  the 
Odfji^sey  is  a  harmonions  and  single  whole. 
It  is,  no  doubt,  in  its  present  form  an 
artificial  poem  in  a  much  more  technical 
sense  tbau  the  Iliad,  bnt  after  the  labours  of 
j£trchhoff,  Hartel,  and  Heimreich,  it  seems 
to  me  impossible  any  longer  to  nuiintain  its 
imity. 

In  fact,  whatever  criticisms  I  have  to  bring 
against  Prof.  Geddes's  book  may  be  summed 
in  the  one  statement  that  it  is  behind  the 
time.  He  displays  bnt  little  acquaintance 
with  recent  Germaa  literature  on  Homer, 
and  there  is  not  a  single  reference  in  his 
book,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  even  to 
KirchhoET,  the  Lacbmann  of  the  Odyssey  ! 
Thongh  he  promises  a  fntnro  volnme  on  the 
subject,  he  is  eqnally  silent  about  the  appli- 
cation of  comparative  philology  to  the 
Homeric  qnestion,  a  department  of  research 
which  has  already  revolntionised  the  method 
of  investigation  and  obtained  surer  and 
more  definite  results  than  the  higher  criti- 
cism, howcTer  acute  and  seaivhing,  conld  of 
itself  achieve.  The  langnage  of  Ixith  poems 
is  alike  a  mosaic  of  forms  and  words 
belonging  to  different  ages  and  different 
schools  of  poetry.  Here  and  there  an 
Aeolism,  like  triffvpfc,  or  fnOtoc  or  QEpairriQ, 
bears  witness  to  a  time  when  the  war  of 
Troy  was  first  celebrated  by  the  Conrt  poets 
of  Smyrna ;  while  fragments  of  Old  Ionic 
and  Middle  Ionic,  like  the  genitives  in  -oio 
and  -00  (O.  66,  k.  60 ;  by  false  analogy  A. 
327),  equally  point  to  the  period  when  the 
schools  of  the  rhapsodists  had  passed 
from  Aeolia  to  Ionia.  But  side  by 
side  with  these  relics  of  archaic  speech 
are  New  lonicisms,  forms  and  words 
produced  by  false  analogy,  and  even  Atti- 
ciams,  which  go  far  to  justify  the  belief  of 


Aristarohus  and  Gobet  that  Homer  (t.e., 
ofinm,  the  "united,"  Bur.,  870)  was 
of  Attic  birth,  The  use  of  the  digamnm  is 
specially  instructive.  While  in  certain 
words  and  stereotyped  formulae  it  is  still 
preserved,  elsewhere  it  has  disappeared,  as 
in  New  Ionic  subsequent  to  the  beginning 
of  the  seventh  century  b.c.,  or  else  has  even 
been  wrongly  inserted  (as  in  O.  415,  54-4, 
X-  89).  It  is  worth  notice  that  the  propor- 
tion of  digammated  to  imdi^;ammated  words 
in  the  Tkeogony  of  Hesiod  is  lai^r  than  in 
the  Iliad. 

Prof.  Geddes's  book  is  open  to  two  other 
criticisms  of  lesser  moment  which  may 
easily  be  obviated  in  a  second  edition.  The 
value  of  his  comparative  tables  of  the  use 
of  words  and  expressions  in  the  Akhilleis, 
Ilias,  and  Odyssey  is  greatly  impaired  by 
the  want  of  references  to  the  passages  in 
which  they  occur.  He  has  also  repeated 
the  usual  statements  as  to  the  relative 
antiqnity  of  Tyrian  and  Sidouian  power, 
which  Assyrian  discovery  has  shown  to  be 
unfounded.  Under  Sargon  Sidon  was  the 
first  city  of  Phoenicia,  and  it  was  not  till 
the  reign  of  Esar-haddon  that  its  power  and 
commerce  were  transferred  to  Tyre.  It 
might  be  well,  too,  if  Prof.  Geddes  would 
devote  some  little  space  in  a  fhtnre  edition 
to  discussing  the  relation  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  to  the  fragments  of  the  so*called 
Epic  Cycle  ;  it  was  only  very  grudually,  and 
at  a  late  epoch,  that  the  name  of  Homer 
came  to  be  confined  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
alone ;  the  digamma  is  observed  almost  as 
regularly  in  the  Kypria  and  the  Hymn  to 
AphroditS  as  in  theso  poems ;  and  the 
apodosis  of  the  last  line  of  the  Iliad  is  found 
in  the  first  Hue  of  the  Aethiopis. 

A.  H.  Satce, 
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Glossaries  have  to  be  judged  from  two  very 
different  points  of  view — the  compiler's  and 
the  user's.  Tho  compiler  is,  in  many  cases, 
a  stranger,  who,  transplanted  from  his  own 
region,  settles  down  in  ihe  midst  of  habits 


of  speech  which  attract  his  attention,  and 

finally  lead  him  to  make  coUeotions.  To 
such  a  curcnmstanoe  we  owe  one  of  our  best 
glossaries,    Mr.    Atkins<m'B    "  Cleveland 
Words  "  (supplemented  in  this  issue),  and 
(also  in  the  present  series)  Mr.  Page's 
"Kenticisms."    Or  a  native  comes  back 
after  years  of  absence,  bo  thai  the  speech 
familiar  to  bis  boyhood  sounds  altogethtf 
strange,  and  he  records  his  observations  as 
a  recreation  of  old  age.    To  such  a  circuni- 
stance   we   owe   Moor's    Suffolk  Words. 
Sometimes  a  lady  will  observe  and  record 
her  surroundings,  and  to  such  we  owe  iSiaa 
Baker's  Northamptonshire  Worde^  and  among 
the  present  glossaries,  the  short  bat  in- 
teresting lists  fnmished  by  Mrs.  Parker 
and  Mrs.  Francis,  for  which  we  have  eveiy 
reason  to  be  gratefnl,  espec:all^  as  Oxford- 
shire and  South  Warwickshire  are  two 
out    of   the    many    places    which  have 
hitherto  attracted  little  attention.  The  same 
must  bo  said  for  Surrey,  which  wo  have 
here  opened  out  by  Mr.  Leveson  Gower. 
The  compUer  being  thus  attracted  by  singu- 
larities  naturally  leaves  the  regularities 
little  tonehed.    He  aims  generally  at  giving 
new  words,  words  peonlur  to  the  comity 
or  place,  and  he  is  glad  to  oaat  any  to  be 
found  in  Johnson's  Dictionivy,  or  any  wliicb 
are  more  common  in  a  neighbonruig  county. 
Certainly  we  must  be  thankftU  for  what  we 
can  get,  and  hj  no  means  venture  to  *'  snub*' 
those  who  have  gone  through  the  years  of 
collection  and  arrangement,  and  the  drudgery 
of  preparing  for  the  press  the  best  results 
that  they  have  been  al^e  to  furnish.  As 
Mr.   Skeat  wisely  observes    (Preface  to 
Original  Glossaries),  "  many  things  are  worth 
recording  onee  (if  only  for  the  information 
of  the  '  coming '  editor  of  the  great  work 
of  the  future)  which  may  not  be  worth  re- 
printing when  the  time  of  rerisiott  comes  *' — 
if  it  ever  come,  let  as  add. 

But  let  us  look  to  the  user  of  a  Gloe- 
sary.  What  does  he  want  to  know? 
First,  what  words  are  current  in  each 
district,  not  some  of  them,  but  as  nearly 
all  as  may  be,  periiaps  3,000,  that  are 
really  used  by  the  people  when  th^  speak 
to  each  other,  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
which  are  dialectal  forms  of  words  common 
to  many  districts.  And  by  "district"  is 
not  meant  simply  a  county,  A  county  may 
contain  parts  of  sevmil  dialectal  districts. 
Thus  Northamptonshire  has  at  least  three, 
perhaps  four,  but  Miss  Baker  ruthlessly  mixes 
them  all  op  in  one  mass,  and  Stembei^  dis- 
tinguishes only  North  and  South.  Even 
the  Lancashire  Glossary  incladee  Lonsdale 
words  as  well  as  those  of  Mid  and  South 
Lancashire,  without  any  strict  sepanUion. 
It  is  only  by  knowing  all  the  words,  tliai 
the  stndont  can  determine  the  area  in  which 
words  are  used.  But  here  comes  a  difficulty 
in  limine.  What  is  a  word  ?  Tho  compiler 
hears  the  peasant  speak,  and  he  has  to  put 
the  significant  sound  into  letters.  Shall  he 
use  the  same  combination  of  letters  as 
are  employed  in  ordinary  writing,  when 
the  words  are,  as  he  may  regard  them, 
merely  mispronunciations  of  received  Eng- 
lish ?  Here  great  diversity  of  usage  pre- 
vails. Many  simply  cut  out  the  words 
common  to  all  coanties.  Othen  pat  in  a 
dash  of  a  change  d  orUiogr^hr,  which  on 
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doubt  to  themselves  and  to  people  living  in 
the  neighbourhood  conveys  a  meaning,  bnt 
which  serves  to  puzzle  an  ontsider.  Bean- 
day  (Mr.  0.  0.  Bobinson's  orthography,  to 
which,  however,  ho  adds  the  real  sound  in 
Glossic)  would  certainly  give  a  wrong 
notion  to  a  Soatheraer,  who  wonid  pro- 
bably thinlc  of  a  day  on  which  beans  were 
eaten.  SfaiMid  the  aothor  have  written 
booH'da^y  &x  which  the  real  word  ^is  an 
equivalent?  Or  should  he  have  written 
[bi'h'n-di'h'3,  as  his  Glossic  interpretation 
nins,  which  would  sonnd  almost  the  same 
OS  a  I>>nd<Hier*s  teem-dear?  Mr.  F.  K. 
Robinson  does  not  hesitate  to  write  nam, 
although  no  r  was  ever  heard  in  any  English 
form  of  tuffon  =  9.  He  adds :  "  Oar  dales' 
folks  Bay  ueen."  Should  he  have  written  nme 
as  his  head,  word,  and  then  have  said :  "  On 
the  Whitby  Strand  [naa'n],  in  the  Dales 
[nee'n]  *'  ?  For  here  arises  an  important 
question  for  the  user,  how  is  he  to  "  look 
ap"  the  word?  If  it  is  not  in  his  own 
vocabnluy  hia  knowledge  of  his  own  ordi- 
nary spcdlxDg  will  not  help  him  any  more 
than  it  would  hdp  him  to  any  other 
utterly  foreign  sound,  and  he  cannot  guess 
how  the  glossarist  will  have  represented 
the  sound  he  merely  hears.  Bach  one  seems 
to  choose  the  method  which  comes  to  hand 
at  the  moment.  Under  existing  circum- 
stances we  cannot  blame  them.  Few 
g-Iosaarists  have  been  phonetically  educated. 
Thus,  we  recollect  having  seen  one  (none  of 
those  under  consideration  here)  who  coa- 
sidered  that  neam  for  name  differed  merely 
by  a  transposition  of  the  e !  In  Mr.  C. 
Clough  Bobinson  we  see  one  of  f^e  fruits  of 
phonetic  Icnowledge.  While  leaving  his 
head-words  and  examples  in  the  ordinary 
puzz^spetimg,  he  has  given  the  pronuncia- 
tion (sometimes  fJie  idiom  too)  in  Olossic. 
Tfans,  to  fake  a  short  example,  the  first  that 
turns  up : — 

"  flraare  [gri'h'v]  v.  n.  and  V.  a.  to  dig ;  gen. 
'I  am  goin^  to  ffreave  potatoes'  [Aa'z  boon-tu 
gri  hV  te  h'uz]." 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Glossic 
could  read  this  off  almost  like  a  Yorkshire- 
man.  Although  Glossic,  which  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Society  as  the  means  of 
marking  pronunciation,  is  supposed  to  be 
known  to  every  mrauber,  it  is  a  pi^  that  in 
such  an  important  book  as  Mr.  C.  0.  Kohin- 
scm'a  a  |mge  had  not  been  devoted  to  ex- 
plaining it,  aad  especially  to  the  explanation 
of  the  fractures  "  [i  h',  e-h*],  (almost  ear, 
nil-  with  an  un-trilled  or  vocal  r)  and  of  tlie 
mode  of  marking  quantity  which  is  merely 
indicated  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Bobinson  in  the  body 
of  his  Preface.  Compare  Mr.  F.  K.  Robin- 
son, from  whom  I  select  a  very  favourable 
example 

Wei^b-ekeeals,  beam  scalea ;  balannes. 
'  It's  still  i' t*  weiffA-$ktealt,'  the  matter  is  in  the 
bands  of  justice.  '  She's  i' t'  weiffh  ikeeah,  nowther 
better  Dor  warae,  it's  whither  way  she  tumB/  her 
wo  very  depends  upon  what  tum  the  oomplaint 
tUtfcs." 

Here  the  only  altered  spellings  are  "  skocals, 
i\  nowther,  warse,"  and  yet  each  word  would 
probably  have  a  pronunciation  different  from 
that  given  in  the  South.  Thus,  are  "weigh" 
and  "way"  sounded  alike  at  Whitby  as  they 
are  in  Ixnuton  ?  We  should  be  much  surprised 
to  hear  that  they  are.  Mr.  F.  £.  Bolnnson 


never  gives  a  hint  as  to  how  his  words  should 
be  pronounced,  trusting,  entirely  to  his  own 
ortiiography,  which  is  neither  consistent,  nor 
systematic,  nor  universal.  This  is  the  case 
with  most  writers  of  dialect  and  glossarists. 
The  result  is  that  in  their  books  a  word  is  a 
combination,  or  several  combinations,  of 
liters  only,  not  of  soun(2s,  as  are  the  words 
of  speech  themselves,  and  their  dialectal 
examples  have  as  much  chance  of  being  pro- 
nounced correctly  by  outsiders,  as  Latin  and 
Greek  in  our  schools.  The  difficulty  thus 
thrown  in  the  way  of  tracing  the  relations  of 
words  is  enormous. 

The  next  thing  which  the  user  of  a 
Glossary  requires  to  knov/'  is  the  meaning  of 
the  word  as  exemplified  by  its  actual  idiom- 
atic use.  Some  glossEuriste  are  rather  chary 
in  this  respect.  Bnt  we  should  think  little 
of  a  foreign  dictionary  which  did  not  illus- 
trate usage.  Aud  in  our  dialects  nothing 
can  atone  for  the  absence  of  abundant  illus- 
tration, or  for  spelling  the  illustrations 
munly  in  the  received  fuhion  only.  Mr.  F. 
K.  Robinson  seldom  neglects  an  opportunity 
of  illustrating  usage,  9S  in  the  example 
already  quoted ;  and  if  he  had  only  spelled 
every  word  systematically,  there  would  have 
been  nothing  to  complain  of  in  this  respect. 
His  Whitby  Glossary  is  decidedly  one  of  the 
very  best  of  the  class.  There  is  no  space 
wasted  in  etymological  conjecture,  or  in  quo- 
tations from  old  Enghsh  authors,  both  of 
which  should  be  lefb  to  specialists,  who  have 
a  much  wider  knowledge  Uian  the  local  re- 
corder generally  possesses.  If  we  could 
only  read  his  book,  we  should  be  abundantly 
thankful.  Mr.  C.  C.  Bobinson,  in  his  capital 
"  Mid-Yorkshire  Gbssary,"  which  forms  a 
class  of  its  own,  has  aimed  at  similar  illus- 
trations, and  also  at  making  them  apeak. 
All  the  words,  and  all  the  illustrations  (and 
the  latter  are  abundant)  are  made  strictly 
vocal.  We  cannot  but  read  his  book,  and 
feel  that  we  are  learning  a  new  language  at 
the  same  time,  and  not  a  mere  slovenly  pro- 
nunciation of  our  own  book-speech.  We 
see  there  is  a  direct  aim  and  system  in  every 
part,  and  treat  it  consequently  with  proper 
respect. 

The  third  point  which  a  user  desires,  is  to 
know  how  the  words  of  the  Glossary  are  put 
together  by  natives,  in  other  words,  the 
grammatical  construction.  Most  glossarists 
seem  to  think  that  this  is  beyond  their 
function.  Probably,  in  many  cases,  it  is 
quite  beyond  their  knowledge.  Mr.  Skeat 
has  prefixed  a  few  welcome  grammatical 
notoE  (partly  with  the  pronunciation)  to 
Mrs.  Parker's  "  Oxfordshire,"  and  given  a 
whole  anecdote  with  the  pronunciation  in 
Glossic  (finding  it  necessary,  apparently,  to 
give  it  first  in  a  hybrid  spelling)  ;  but  the 
other  shorter  glossaries  under  his  editorship 
havo  no  such  helps.  Even  Mr.  F.  K. 
Bobinson  leaves  the  reader  to  collect  the 
grammar  from  his  short  and  imperfectly 
spelled  examples.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  C.  0.  Robinson  gives  forty-eight  pages 
of  an  "  Outline  Grammar,"  embracing 
special  remarks  on  the  alphabet,  and  an 
accidence,  which  contains  a  most  admirable 
list  of  irregular  verbs,  both  strong  and  weak, 
with  the  pronunciation  in  glossic  in  every 
case,  and  sometimes  even  wiUiout  any  hybrid 
spelling.   This  aoddenoe,  which  we  regret 


not  to  see  supplemented  by  a  syntax,  wiil 
have  to  be  treasured  with  Dr.  Murray's 
Southern  Dialects  of  Scotland,  and  Mr.  El- 
worthy's  West  Somersetshire  (his  gram- 
matical paper,  though  read  before  the  Philo- 
logical Society,  has  not  yet  appeared),  as  a 
real  account  of  what  an  English  diiject  is 
like.  We  hope  that  no  one  will  hereafter 
venture  to  speak  of  dialectal  usages  as  "  vul- 
garisms,"  There  is  even  a  wonderful  deli- 
cacy of  discrimination  in  the  use  of  con- 
stmctioQs  which,  had  they  occurred  in  Greek, 
would  have  called  forth  abundant  admira- 
tion. We  all  know  the  Greek  rule  that 
neuter  plural  nominatives  require  a  singular 
verb.  In  Mid- Yorkshire,  "  Verbs  following 
substantives  {dural  in  iiie  ncHuiinative  case 
acquire  s.  '  The  most  of  them  learns  nought ' 
[T'  me'h'st  on*  um*  li'h'nz  n:ao'wt]  (where 
:ao-  means  the  sound  of  o  in  ore  of  medial 
Imgth,  and  accented).  This  is  not  the  case 
if  the  pronoun  is  employed,  but  then  the  t 
clings  to  the  singular  [Aa'  luovz*,  dhoo' 
luovz',  ey  luovz"],  but  [wey,  yey,  dhe-h* 
dhi*h'  luov]  (read  uo  as  u  m  huU)."  We 
regret  that  Mr.  G.  C.  Robinson  has  found 
it  necessary  to  refer  his  account  of  pro- 
nunciation to  the  ordinary  spelling.  Tliis 
is  no  guide  at  all  to  the  real  rdatious.  H^ow 
that  Mr.  Sweet's  word-lists  in  his  Huiory  of 
English  Sounds  have  been  published  by  the 
English  Dialect  Society,  the  reference  there 
given  to  the  oldest  forms  should  be  made  the 
basis  of  comparison. 

A  last  point  to  be  noticed  in  the  require- 
ments of  the  user  of  a  Glossary  is  a  selection 
of  examples,  alt  accurately  written  to  indicate 
pronunciation.  If  it  is  considered  necessary 
for  a  while,  a  hybrid  spelling  might  be  givea 
as  well,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  bkeat's 
Oxfordshire,  already  cited.  Bnt  idl  should 
be  reduced  to  one  uniform  system  of  repre- 
senting sounds  for  the  purpose  of  comparison. 
It  is  quite  impossible  for  one  who  studies  a 
single  dialect  to  bear  in  mind  such  com- 
plicated relations  aa  those  given  by  Mr.  0.  C. 
Robinson  (and  even  those  are  not  complete)  ; 
and  the  best  of  ordinary  expositions  of  spell- 
ing are  extremely  defective,  while  the  habit 
of  spelling  only  a  few  words  in  a  sentence 
dialectally,  and  leaving  the  rest  to  be 
guessed,  drives  a  reader  to  despair,  oven  for 
a  single  dialect.  But  when  the  habits  of 
speech  throughout  the  whole  country  have 
to  be  studied,  the  strain  upon  the  mind  of 
the  student  is  so  great  as  to  render  it  prac- 
tically impossible  to  make  a  collective  study 
till  every  word  every  time  it  occurs 
has  been  duly  recorded  by  experts.  Various 
forms  are  assumed  by  the  same  word 
under  different  circumstances,  and  these 
varieties  of  form  have  both  a  conBtruc- 
tional  and  a  glossarial  intention,  which  a 
stranger  cannot  possibly  divine.  Ono  of  the 
most  striking  features  of  our  different  dia- 
lects, the  tone  or  inflections  of  voice  with 
which  each  sentence  is  spoken,  is  perhaps 
too  difficult  to  deal  with,  as  it  requires  so 
much  study  to  appreciate,  and  is  so  trouble- 
some to  denote.  But  at  least  some  sort  of 
general  indication  of  the  musical  nature  of 
utterance,  which  strikes  a  stranger  most 
forcibly  at  first,  should  be  attempted.  The 
even  speaking  of  received  speech  is  an  ac- 

a aired  habit.  All  unlettered  speakers  have 
leir  hereditary  tones,  all  over  the  world. 
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The  English  Dialect  Society  has  not  yet 
imdertakea  the  publication  of  any  snch 
specimens.  We  are  redooed  to  the  gloasar- 
ist's  illustrations. 

In  a  word,  then,  the  difference  between 
the  compiler's  and  the  nser's  point  of  view 
is  this :  the  compiler  is  a  collector  of 
cariosities ;  the  user  is  a  student  of  lan- 
goage.  Let  vb  hope  that  the  latter  view 
vill  more  and  more  prevail,  and  that  irhile 
the  English  Dialoot  Sodety  does  not  cease 
to  publish  anything  tmstworthy  that  it  can 
obtain,  it  will  endeavour  more  and  more  to 
impress  upon  its  contribntora  the  notion 
that  tbey  are  not  mere  collectors,  mere  looal 
antiquaries  and  cariosity  -  hunters,  but 
furnishers  of  important  materials  towards 
the  science  of  langua^.  Dr.  Morris's  rapid 
and  pleasant  "  dip  "  into  the  various  glos- 
saries already  published  by  the  Society 
shows  how  important  the  study  of  our 
dialects  is  to  the  history  of  oar  own  Ian- 
goage,  which  must  not  be  considered  as 
merely  a  collection  of  modem  book-words, 
bat  comprises  the  whole  living  mass  of 
actnal  speech,  as  well  as  that  past  mass  of 
(really  dialectal)  written  Bnglish  which 
existed  up  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
By  these  last  publications  the  English  Dialect 
Society  shows  that  it  is  in  no  respect  sink- 
ing to  dilettanteism,  bat  can  lay  claim  to 
the  bononrable  title  of  workman. 

Alixahdir  J.  Ellis. 


OUBBXHT  SOUHIIFIO  LITBBATUBB. 

aUmi  Advanced  Scimca  Series.  Vol.  L  Text. 
VoL  II.  Plates.  Princmles  of  Mat^ne  Oon- 
ttrucdon  ;  being  an  Application  of  Geometrical 
Drawing  to  the  Bepreaentatiou  of  Uacbinery. 
Bj  Edward  Tomkins.  Edited  by  Heuiy 
Evera,  LLD.,  fte.  (OoUins.)  This  work  appears 
■abject  to  the  disadraDtage  that  the  author 
diea  befoie  completing  his  woi^  It  is  clear 
that  he  was  a  good  praetieal  draug^taman, 
understanding  both  the  thecoy  and  practice  of 
meehanical  drawing  in  such  a  way  as  fi^y  to 
wanant  his  underte^ng  the  instraction  of  others. 
It  is  equally  clear  that  his  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  mechaoica  was  not  very  extended.  The 
definitions  ture  far  from  satiflfactoiy,  even  when  the 
author  was  treating  of  those  parts  of  his  subject 
with  which  he  was  familiar,  and  when  he  treats 
of  mechanics  the^  become  positiTely  bad.  Thos 
he  eaja  "the  friction  representing  thie  force  which 
prevents  motion  is  called  thecoemcientof  friction;" 
and  the  paragraph  treating  of  work  and  horse- 
power bepns :  "  If  a  man  or  a  steam-engine  by  the 
aid  of  smtable  meehanism  luse  a  weight  or  pw- 
form  some  mechanical  operation  he  is  said  to  per- 
form work."  OverloofciDg  the  little  confusion  by 
which  the  man  is  said  to  perform  work  when  the 
steam-engine  performs  some  meehamcal  operation, 
as  a  sort  of  bim  Ukely  to  mislead  no  one,  wo  must 
take  exception  to  the  suf^feation  that  the 
meehanism  most  be  suUablef  and  still  more  so  to 
the  vague  expresaioD  tome  mechanical  operation. 
This  ^rt  of  the  book  should  be  rewritten.  It 
would,  however,  be  unjust  to  suppose  that  the 
whole  work  was  bad.  The  chapters  on  toothed 
wheels  are  good  and  full ;  the  details  of  machinery 
are  described  so  as  to  show  that  the  author  was 
speaking  of  things  with  which  he  was  really 
familiar,  and  the  second  volume  contains  a  very 
fair  series  of  examples  which  students  may  copy. 
It  is  to  be  r^frettea  that  on  some  of  these  draw- 
iim  quarter  circles  axe  omitted  whidi  ought  never 
to  be  left  out  in  practice.  This  is  especially  to  be 
observed  in  the  drawings  of  raar  and  bevel  wheels. 
This  ondsnon  leaves  weak  re-entrant  angles, 
horrible  to  the  eye  of  the  engineer. 


Manwd  jrf  PIme  TruoMtnOry.  By  James 
Heuchie,  Bronze  Medalust.  Stages  II.,  III. 
(Uurhy.)  A  work  drawn  up  with  the  view  of 
eontaimng  aQ  that  is  necessary  for  students  to 
obtain  a  first-class  pass  (Stages  II.,  III.)  in  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  examinations.  The 
author,  haring  had  considerable  experience  in 
examinations  and  the  preparation  for  them,  has 
made  a  jndiciouB  selection,  but  his  work  is  marred 
by  a  great  crop  of  blunders.  He  has  attempted  to 
carefudly  graduate  his  examples,  which  are  numer- 
ous, but  herein  has,  in  our  opinion,  failed,  and  the 
answers  are  in  many  instances  wrong.  Many  of 
the  defects  may  be  remedied  in  a  second  edition, 
in  which  case  the  work  may  be  made  a  useful  one. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  I^Aerieal  Hannoniet 
and  Suhjeets  connected  with  them.  By  the  Bev. 
N.  M.  Ferrers,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  (Maemillan.)  Mr. 
Todhunter,  in  his  History  of  the  Mathematical 
Theories  of  Attraction  and  the  Fiffwe  of  the  Earth, 
j  763,  has  claimed  for  Xjeeendre  the  honour  of 
introducing  the  so-called  lAplaoe'B  Ooefficients 
into  the  demonstration  of  theorems  connected 
with  Attraction.  Tlua  is  a  well-established  fact, 
but  Laplace  first  discussed  the  general  properties 
of  these  foQctions.  We  have,  then,  Legendre's 
Ooefficients  and  we  have  Laplace's  Ooefficients,  the 
latter  name  belnggiven  to  the  form  which  the  Zonal 
Harmonic  {ie.,  Harmonics  independent  of  <p  and 
so  functions  of  j:*  4-  and  s  only)  assumes,  when 
for  cosd  we  write  cxmSacaff  ^  land  mi&  cos  -  ^'). 
In  Mr,  Todhnnter's  work  on  these  functions  re- 
ferences are  given  to  authorities,  as  Heine  and 
Sidler,  by  whom  these  functions  are  discussed  at 
very  considerable  length.  In  Germany  the  term 
employed  is  "  Kugelfunctionen,"  which  has  been 
rendered  by  Thomson  and 'Tait  in  their  Nntural 
Philosophy,  vol.  I,  Spherical  Harmonics.  These 
writers  have  specially  treated  the  subject  f^om  a 
pl^sical  point  of  view,  and  reference  should  cer- 
tainly be  made  to  Appendix  B.  (pp.  140-160), 
and  Articles  636-660,  770-784,  in  which  maeh 
valnalde  matter  is  put  in  a  concise  form^  and  from 
which  it  is  seen  how  valuaUe  these  miheiical  har^ 
monies  are  for  several  problems  of  electricity, 
magnetism,  and  electromagnetism.  Prof.  Tait 
has  also  contributed  an  interesting  "  Note  on 
Spherical  Harmonics  "  to  the  Proceedingt  of  the 
Boyal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  session  1871-2 
(pp.  689-696),  Our  author  has  aimed  at  giring 
the  elementary  properties  of  the  functions  in  a 
concise  form,  with  a  view  to  furnishing  an  intro- 
ductory sketch  of  the  more  elaborate  works  indi- 
cated above.  In  his  examples  he  has  kept  in 
view  the  physical  applications  of  the  functions. 
It  is  noteworthy  in  connexion  with  Laplace's  and 
Bessel's  Functions  that  a  suwestion  thrown  out  in 
Thomson  and  Ttut's  %  783  iias  been  acted  upon 
by  Lord  Rayl^^,  who  has  established  the  fact 
that  Bessel's  Functions  are  merely  particular  cases 
of  Lutlace's  more  gen«al  ones  (see  report  of 
proceedings  of  London  Mathematical  Sooiety, 
AcAimcT,  January  19, 1878). 

JTre^t  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  <md 
Mina.  Vol.  IV.,  Supplement  Edited  by  Robert 
Hunt,  F.B.8.  (Lonvmans.)  The  last  (seventh) 
edition  of  this  wdl^own  Dictionary  appeared 
three  years  ago,  and  the  present  volome,  which 
contains  more  than  a  thousand  pages,  is  derigned 
to  supplement  the  information  contidned  in  the 
previous  volumes,  and  to  supply  an  account  of 
everythirw  of  interest  relating;  to  arts,  manufac- 
tures, and  mines  which  has  arisen  during  the  last 
three  years.  We  notice,  among  other  additions,  a 
long  article  on  "  Agricultural  Mechanics,"  by  Mr. 
Coleman,  of  York.  The  application  of  steam  and 
of  complex  machinery  to  various  agricultural  pur- 
poses has  been  very  marked  during  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  no  one  can  fail  to  be  struck  with 
the  superiority  of  bur  appliances  to  those  of 
France,  Spain,  Italy,  aod  eveu  Germany.  In  theae 
countries  the  primitive  plough  of  the  first  tillers 
of  the  soil  may  sometimes  be  seen  in  an  almost  un- 
altered form;  grun  is  threshed  and  winnowed  in  a 
very  in^erfect  manner,  and  the  use  of  steam  is 


unknown.  The  first  steam-power  cnltivator 
employed  in  Scotland  in  1861,  and  from  tiut  Mmt 
to  the  present  improvements  have  been  made,  ulti- 
mately resulting  in  Messrs.  Fowler's  double-engine 
steam-ploughs.  Heaping  machinery  was  scarcely 
known  before  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  and  auto- 
matic binders  have  since  been  invented  in  America. 
A  single  machine  now  threshes  and  completely 
winnows  and  finishes  com,  delivering  the  com, 
ehobs,  chaff,carings,  and  stiaw,  each  into  a  separate 
receptacle,  while  an  elevator  raises  the  straw  to 
the  desirea  hnght  of  the  stack.  Under  the  head 
of  "  Artillery**  we  find  an  interesting  and  com- 
plete account  of  the  mann&cture  of  the  Sl-tou 
gun.  The  glycerine  barometor  of  Mr.  Jordan, 
which  has  the  advantage  of  possesring  a  vacaam. 
free  from  vapour,  and  of  giving  an  indicatioQ  ten 
times  greater  than  that  of  the  ordinary  mercurial 
barometer,  is  described  and  figured,  as  also  is  Mr. 
Siemens'  bathometer,  for  sounding  depths  at  sea. 
A  proposition  has  lately  been  nude  by  Prof. 
Beims  to  make  use  of  liquefied  carbonic  aahrdride 
aa  a  source  of  motive  power.  He  calculates  that 
three  and  a-half  gallons  of  the  liquid  condensed  at 
a  pressure  of  60  atmospheres  would  do  the  work  of 
one  horse-power  for  an  hour ;  bat  it  would  require 
seven  and  a^half  pounds  of  coal  to  produce  it  by 
heating  1»earbonate  of  Bodiam,aaa  this  amount 
of  coal  could  produce  more  work  than  the  liquefied 
gas.  The  Americans  propose  to  employ  liqmd. 
carbonic  anhydride  fbr  driring  torpedoes.  A  valu- 
able series  of  articles  on  Omd,  Ooke,  and 
GoUeries  is  contributed  by  the  editor,  in  which 
we  find  statistica  of  the  production,  consumption, 
and  export  of  coal  from  1873  to  the  end  of  1376. 
A  summary  of  all  the  principal  coUierv  exploeioos 
from  1710  to  1876  is  given  from  ute  Mantstey 
Chronide  of  December,  1876.  During  the  hat 
three  years  the  electric  light  has  been  adopted  far 
more  than  formerly,  and  various  appliances  for  ita 
production  have  been  invented.  Perhape  the  moat 
generally  useful  of  these  is  the  gramme  magneto- 
electric  machine  as  a  producer,  and  the  Jabloch- 
koff  electric  lamp  as  a  means  of  applying  the 
light.  In  the  latter  no  mechamsm  is  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping^  the  carbon  points 
at  a  proper  distance  asumer;  in  plue  of  thia 
the  carbons  are  separated  by  an  insnlntiiig- 
substance  ^aced  between  tlwm,  which  con- 
snmes  at  uie  same  rate  aa  the  caibon  points 
themselves.  These  lamps  are  being  extensively 
employed  in  Paris.  A  mief  account  of  the  new 
metal  Gallium  and  of  its  principal  properties  i» 
given ;  also  of  toughened  ^lass,  ite  mode  of  manu- 
facture Mid  the  peculianties  of  ita  sttueture. 
This  substaiuM  is  prepared  by  immeraiu:  the  hot 
gloss  in  various  oleagioous  mixtures  heated  to 
temperatures  between  300°  and  300°  0. ;  it  is  then 
transferred  to  oil-baths  at  a  lower  temperature, 
and  ultimatoly  to  a  water-bath.  By  this  means 
of  annealing,  the  glass  becomes  competent  to  bear 
from  80  to  100  times  the  strain  of  common 
glass;  if,  however,  it  is  fractured  at  any  one 

S'int  the  whole  mass  explodes  like  a  Prince 
upert's  drop.  We  may  refer  espedally  to  the 
articles  on  gold,  iron  and' steel,  mineral  statistics^ 
refrigeration,  rock-boring  machioery,  safisty-Iamp, 
selenium,  solar  engines,  and  the  tel^hona,  as  con- 
taining much  new  and  well-digested  matter.  One 
fhct  disagreeably  forces  itself  upon  us;  if  we 
examine  the  notices  of  the  various  inventions^ 
discoveries,  and  applications  of  scientific  prina- 
pies  which  have  been  made  during  the  last  three 
years,  we  find  that  in  nineteen  instances  out  of 
twenty  they  have  originated  on  the  Continent  or 
in  America,  not  among  ourselves.  In  the  greater 
results  of  the  last  few  years  we  fear  We  have  had 
no  share  at  all.  Germany  and  America  have  per- 
fected the  telephone;  !■  ranee  and  Switzerland 
have  liquefied  the  gases  which  a  few  months  ago 
were  called  "  permanent."  Be  this  as  it  may,  we 
feel  sure  that  our  energies  will  be  best  stimulated 
hj  the  knowledge  of  what  others  have  done  and 
are  doing,  and  such  books  as  the  diotionazy  befiwe 
as  aid  as  to  acqnire  it. 
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I^hti  A.  Series  of  sim^e,  ©nteptsining,  and  in- 
expeouTe  Experiments  in  the  FhenomeTia  of 
Light,  for  the  Use  of  Students  of  everj  Age.  By 
A.  H.  Meyer  ud  C.  Bantard.  Nature  Series. 
(Macmillan.)  This  work  differs  eesentdallj  from 
any  of  its  oompanions  io  the  "  Nature  Senes,"  for 
while  they  oommanicate  new  facts  concerning  new 
subjects,  or  new  ways  of  viewing  old  iacts,  the 
present  rolume  is  rather  devoted  to  the  ezperi- 
mental  illustration,  not  by  new  methods,  of  an  old 
subject.  A  series  of  simple  experiments  are  de- 
ecribed  for  the  illostzation  of  the  principal  propei^ 
ties  of  light,  mun  olgeet  heuig  apparently  to 
give  minata  ^xeetaoDS  la  to  the  experimental 
tnatmen'L  lathu  than  to  explain  tihs  &etB  ob- 
•erred.  We  cannot  aToid  thinldm  tibat  a  htrger 
amount  of  explanation,  and  a  smaller  amount  of 
tedious  and  sometimes  trivial  detail,  would  have 
made  the  book  more  geDerally  appreciated.  At 
the  same  time  some  of  the  experiments  are  highly 
ingenious  (for  instance,  "the  milk««nd-watar 
lamp,"  p.  43,  and  the  arrangements  for  showing 
tefiractioD,  fig.  15,  p.  46,  and  total  reflection, 
fig.  17,  p.  49),  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  the  book 
will  interest  a  large  daas  of  readers. 

MetaU,  and  their  chief  Intkutrid  Applicatiom. 
By  0.  R.  Alder  Wright,  D.Sc.  (MacmiUan.)  The 
subject-matter  of  this  work  is  a  reproduction  in  an 
extended  farm  of  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  at 
the  Royal  Institution  in  1877.  It  is  divided  into 
seven  dtoptcn,  which  treat  of  the  sources,  metal- 
lurgy, phyrical  properties,  thermic,  electric,  and 
chemical  rdiUirau  of  the  more  imjKtrtant  metals. 
The  au^or  deals  in  the  first  place  wiUi  the  metal- 
extracting  proceasee,  which  he  tabulates,  and 
divides  into  proceasee  applied  to  native  metals, 
auch  as  gold  uid  bismuth ;  to  dm^e  ores,  such  as 
oxides^  ailoridaa,  fluorides,  sulphides,  and  carbon- 
atea;  anl  to  ocnnplex  ores,  such  aa  spiegeleisen 
and  eapriferona  pyritoa.  These  pxocaasaB  are  then 
conndemd  in  detail  aa  applied  to  the  extraction  of 
the  more  ineftil  metals.  The  physical  properties 
of  metaU  aie  tocassed  at  length,  and  all  the  most 
recent  teanlti  ■many  of  whicn  are  not  altc^ther 
in  accordance  mth  those  which  have  hitherto  been 
received — are  givm.  These  are  ranged  imder  the 
head  of  Lustra,  Colour  by  Reflection  and  Trans- 
missioa,  Density  (cleverly  shown  by  lines  of  dif- 
ferent lengths),  GrystalUsabilit^,  Malleability, 
Brittleoeas,  Ductility,  and  Tenacity.  Amoi^  the 
thermic  and  electric  rations  of  the  metals  we 
of  conne  have  Oonductivity,  Specific  Heat,  Expan- 
sibility, Fusibility,  and  Volatiiity.  Useful  tables 
of  alloys  are  j^ven  in  the  concluding  chapter. 
The  work  has  been  eaiefoUy  written  throughout; 
it  ia  fiurW  well  illostiated,  and  supplies  a  distinct 
want,  mtberto  it  has  been  neossBarr  to  consult 
Amannal  of  diMoistry  for  the  diemieu  properties 
uf  mfftylfj  a  "mnnal  of  phyrios  for  the  physical 
propertiee,  and  a  treatise  on  metallurgy  for  details 
as  to  th^  extraction;  bere  we  have  all  three 
Nnircse  of  information  condensed  into  a  very 
handy  form,  and  the  book  will  be  welcomed  alike 
in  the  laboratoiy  and  the  dase-room. 


amSNCE  NOTES, 
rnxuajovt. 


iL  QAHOiir  DB  Tabbt,  whose  death  on  the  3rd 
lust,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five  we  recorded  last 
week,  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  old  French  school 
uf  Orientalists,  of  which  Silvestre  de  Sacy  was 
the  founder  and  maater,  and  the  late  Julea  Mohl 
one  of  the  moat  brilliant  diaciplea.  These  men 
were  bora  befim  the  neeeadty  or  extreme  special' 
bm  had  ariaan,  and  thdr  atodiee  were  conducted 
on  a  broader  basia  than  it  is  posuMe  for  those  of 
the  Eaatera  scholars  of  to-dav  to  be.  They 
Uboured  aa  much  for  self-cmture  as  for  tiu 
jnirpose  of  teaching  others:  they  wrote  because 
ttiey  had  read;  they  did  not  tead  in  order  to 
write.  And  the  literary  centre  in  which  they 
li\ed,  and  of  which  they  helped  to  make  the  bme, 
them  that  final  quality  which  is  essential  to  a 


scholar  who  would  influence  men :  Paris  made  them 
men  of  the  world  and  finished  gentlemen.  The  social 
influence  of  Uiis  ring  of  learned  men  has  bean 
wide  and  penetrating  throughout  the  century,  and 
as  each  scholar  goes  out  into  the  unknown 
county,  Paris  missee  his  society  as  much  as  the 
learned  world  grieves  that  he  may  no  more  write. 
One  of  the  moat  distinguished  and  labcnioua  of 
this  sacred  band  was  Jose[^  H^odore  Qaxcin  de 
Tassy,  who  was  bom  at  Marseille,  January  26, 
1704,  and  in  the  second  decade  of  this  century 
was  enrolled  among  De  Sacy's  pupils  at  Paris, 
and  at  once  entered  upon  the  study  of  Oriental 
languages.  Peisian,  Arabic,  and  Hindustani  ali^ 
employed  his  powers,  and  in  each  he  produced 
some  good  work;  hut  it  was  to  the  last  tongue 
that  his  most  serious  eneigies  were  devoted. 
De  Sacv's  infiuence  procured  his  pupil  a  Chair 
of  Hindustani,  spetuuly  founded  for  him  at  tlie 
Ecole  Sp^dale  dies  Lugnea  Orientalea  Vivantea. 
Here  he  prepared  those  Annual  Reports  whidi  were 
always  awaited  with  anxuty  by  all  who  cared 
for  Indian  literature,  for  in  them  M.  Ctudn  de 
Tassy  used  to  survey  the  whole  field  of  Indian 
letters  with  a  thorou^ness  and  acuteneas  that 
defied  contradiction.  The  great  object  of  his  life 
was  to  obtun  for  the  spoken  langtuges  of  India, 
especially  Urdu  and  Hindustani,  that  recognition 
which  he  considered,  and  justly  considered  to  be 
due  to  their  undeniable  importance ;  and  the  long 
list  of  his  worbs  is  foil  of  c<mtribations  to  our 
knowledge  of  these  languages.  But  it  was  not 
only  on  the  aubjectmore  particularly  his  own  that 
M.  Glarcin  de  Tassy  wrote  with  success.  Arabic 
had  its  share  of  his  attention,  and  he  took  a  ven' 
special  interest  in  the  religion  of  Mohammed. 
Although  himself  a  man  of  unusually  strong 
Ohristaan  convictiouB  he  was  more  than  tolocant 
of  other  fitiliiB;  he  repudiated  the  doctrine  of 
"  no  salvatian  oataide  the  Ohuxdt,"  and  on  hearing 
of  the  deatii  of  an  eminent  Modem  expwasad  a 
ho^that  the^  should,  meet  in  tiie  next  world. 
This  interest  m  Islam  was  shown  by  hia  eariy 
work,  DoUrinM  et  devoirt  de  la  religion  mutulmanef 
which  appeared  in  1826,  and  was  republished  in 
1840,  and  again,  enlarged,  in  1874  under  the  title 
of  Vlalam  (Topr^  le  Coran.  Even  earlier  than 
this  (1822),  he  had  translated  from  the  Turkish 
Er-Rtimf s  Ex^osiiion  de  la  foi  muttdmane,  and  in 
1831  he  published  a  Miinoire  tur  dee  parties- 
lanUs  de  la  religion  mueuimatu,  drawn  firom 
HindoBtani  writfurs.  In  Persiui  he  left  a  mark 
by  his  edition  of  Sir  W.  Jones's  Grammar  (1846), 
and  by  his  translation  and  edition  of  £1-Att&r*s 
Langage  dee  Oiseaux  (1867,  1863),  ftc.  Among 
his  other  principal  works  may  be  mentioned  hia 
Sistoire  de  la  ZUtirattire  Sinaome  «t  Sindouatanie 

S839),  which  was  also  pnUished  in  England  by 
B  Oriiantal  Translation  Fund }  Let  Auteiira  Mm- 
dou$tama  tt  leurt  ottoragea  (1866),  of  which  a 
second  edition  was  brought  out  in  1868 ;  Christo^ 
mathie  Sindie  et  Bindouie  (1849) ;  Rudimmte  de 
la  lartffue  Sitidotutanie  (1829),  and  Hindouie 
(1847) }  SMtorique  et  Prusodie  dee  languee  de 
V  Orient  mueulman,  founded  on  the  Had&ik  el 
Bulaghat,  of  whidi  a  second  edition  was  wel- 
comed by  Indian  achobtfs  in  1873 ;  AiUfforiei, 
riots  poitiquee  et  chanta  paptdairee  de  CArdbef 
Person,  Hindauataai  et  TWc,  of  which  a  second 
edition  appeared  a  year  ago.  Besides  many 
smaller  works,  we  nuut  not  omit  to  refer  to  the 
famous  annual  addresses  and  surveys  of  Indian 
literature,  nor  to  the  many  notioes  and  mimoiree 
contributed  to  the  Journal  Anatigm.  M.  Qardn 
de  Tassy  was  an  honorary  member  of  most  leuned 
societies,  including  our  Auatic  Sodety ;  bat  it  ia 
mtm  to  the  purpose  to  record  that  he  nad  beenfiv 
forty  years  a  member  of  the  lustitut  de  France 
(Acad^mie  dee  Inseriptioos  et  Belles-lettrea), 
having  been  elected  in  1838  to  the  seat  vacated 
by  the  death  of  Talleyrand.  In  the  Institute,  in 
the  Soci^t^  Aaiatique,  in  the  salons  of  Paris,  M. 
Garcin  de  Taasy  will  be  regretted  not  more  for  his 
learning  than  for  the  peculiar  sweetness  of  hia 
ehaxacter,  and  for  the  ezquiuto  conrteay  of  the 


true  French  gentleman.  He  has  left  a  gallant 
list  of  works  Behind  him,  part  of  the  results  of  a 
long  and  laborious  life;  he  has  g^ven  an  impulse 
to  Indian  learning  whidi  cannot  be  stopped : 
but  the  nuui  hinualf  waa  gieatn  than  all  taeee 
things, 

Ths  most  valuable  paper  in  the  Neue  Jahr- 
bOcher  (vols,  cxvii.  and  cxviii.,  parts  6  and  6)  is  a 
review  Tby  J.  N,  Ott  of  Lowe's  Prodromm  Otot' 
eariorum  Latittorum,  containing  a  number  of  new 
and  valuable  emendations.  There  is  also  a  good 
review  by  Roasberg  of  Baehrens'  Unedtrte  latein^ 
ieehe  QedteiOe.  A  paner  by  Th.  Vogel  ("Zur 
lateinischea  Syntax discusses  some  usee  of  m 
with  the  ablative.  0.  Oonradt  ("  Stichlache  und 
lyrische  composition  bei  Terentius")  replies  to 
Spengel  and  other  critics  of  his  theoty  on  Teren- 
tian  meti;ps,  S.  Brandt  has  a  long  paper  on  geirae, 
ffetro,  and  ooMerro.  J.  H.  Lipuos  diseuaaea  two 
pmnts  in  Atueniui  antiquities — the  xefinm  in 
taxation  in  the  year  of  Nauainieua,  and  tiie  age  of 
majority  according  to  Athenian  law.  Dindorf 
{Mints  out  some  passages  in  So^hodtea  and  Eu- 
ripides which  he  supposes  to  be  mterpolated.  J. 
Sorgel  ("Die  reden  bei  Thukydides")  defends  the 
nnuineness  of  several  passages  in  the  speeches  of 
Thucydides  against  the  objections  of  Junghahn. 
F.  Riihl  ("Vermischte  Bemerkungen  ")  contributea 
some  misceUaneous  notra,  mainly  upon  Thneydidea 
and  Sophodes.  The  inscription  of  the  Iliebui 
Xenocratea  is  diseumed  by  G.  Gilbert.  In  the 
educational  section  W.  Fries  has  a  senable  paper 
on  the  elementary  teaching  of  Latin,  in  which  he 
calls  attention  to  the  advantsge  of  cultivating 
conversation  in  Latin  from  the  earliest  stages  ou< 
wards.  Didolff  condudee  his  critical  notices  of 
the  readntions  of  the  Berlin  Oonferenee  on  Ger* 
man  Orthogn^hy  j  and  0.  Sdiirliti  contributea  an 
admiraUa  essa^  on  Schillei'a  attitode  towarda 
elasdcal  antiquity. 

The  second  volume  of  Prof.  J.  E.  B.  Mayor's 
edition  of  Juvenal  is  now  bemg  printed  off,  and 
may  be  expected  to  appear  within  the  next  fow 
weeks.  Prof.  Bbyor  will  next  pncMDaie  a  mote 
dementarv  edition  Mama.  Maflmifl^n  and  Oo,'b 
f'Olaaaioal  Seriee  for  Oollegea  and  Bcboda.' 


MEBTINOa  OF  SOCZETZEa, 
IdBRUT  AssociATioir. — (F\ridcy,  September  8.) 

W.  H.  Ovnaux.  Esq.,  in  the  Chair.  A  paper  was 
read  by  Mr.  A  I.  Frost  on  the  Catalogae  about  to  be 
published  by  the  Sodetj  of  Telegraph  EDgineers  of 
the  library  of  the  late  Sir  Francis  BonaldB. — ISi, 
Ernest  C.  Thomas  read  a  paper  on  a  "  Fkoposed 
Index  to  OoUectaueoaa  literatore," 
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Th&  Archaeology  of  Sojne.  Br  John  Henrj 
Parker,  G.B.  Part  XIL— The  CataoombB. 
(Parker;  Murray.) 

A  Visit  to  the  Roman  Oatacomhs.  "By  the 
Bev.  J.  Spencer  Nortiioote,  D.O.,  Canon  of 
Birmingham.    (Bams  &  Oates.) 

Epitaphs  of  the  Oatacoinbs.  ^y  the  Ber.  J. 
Spencer  Northoote,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Bir- 
mingham. (Longmana.) 

Thb  new  parfc  of  Mr.  Parker's  work  shows 
the  cons  traction  of  the  Catacombs,  and 
describes  the  fresco  paintings  from  photo- 
graphs  taken  with  the  %ht  of  m^pieBinm, 
thns  giving  ns  authentic  representationa  ; 
an  aooonnt  of  the  gilt  glass  vases  is  added. 
He  haa  thus  shown  ns  the  evidence ;  and  this 
gives  his  book  its  permanent  valne,  inde- 
pendently of  his  own  views  on  any  disputed 
question.  He  points  out  how  oflen  the  Cata- 
combs have  been  restored,  and  a  compai-ison 
of  the  fresoo  paintings  in  them  with  the 
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mosaic  pictnTM  ia  the  obtur^MS,  which  are 
all  dated,  shows  that  the  paurtings  are  not 
of  so  early  a  date  as  ia  oonnaonlr  snj^rosed ; 
they  generally  belong  to  the  later  restor- 
ations, and  the  gHt  glass  vases  foand  in 
them  give  the  same  evidence.    All  tends 
to  prove  that  the  use  of  the  Catacombs 
came  ia  quite  natarally.  There  were  borial- 
clabs  at  Borne  at  an  early  time,  and  the 
GhriBtians  availed  themselves-  of  the  same 
means  to  bury  their  dead  as  their  pagan 
predeceaaors ;  the  transition  was  gradual, 
and  ia  some  cases  there  are  pagan  sarco- 
phagi and  inscriptions  still  remaining  in  the 
Christian  Catacombs.    There  is  no  need 
the  theory  that  they  were  merely  carried 
there  as  old  marble,  to  be  nsed  agaio.  The 
nbsoil  of  the  Campagna  consists  of  succes. 
uve  layers  of  tufa  of  different  degrees  of 
hardness.     Roads  had  been  made  in  the 
beds  of  softer  materials  to  get  ont  sand, 
and   these    sabterranean    roads  formed 
convement  modes  of  access  to  the  Gata* 
combs,   which  weie  generally  made  in 
the    harder   bed    of   tnfo    nnder  that 
level.    The  chnrches  outside  the  walls, 
grand  basilicas  as  some  of  them  now  are, 
were  originaUy  (^pels  at  the  entmsces  of 
the  Oatacoml^,  of  which  St.  Agnes  is  the 
best  example.     The  Catacomb  are  not 
under  Bome  itself,  but  two  or  three  miles 
from  it.    In  an  ancient  city  no  one  was 
allowed,  except  in  very  rare  cases^  to  be 
buried  within  the  walls,  a  wise  practice  to 
which  we  are  returning.   Tbe  paintings  of 
the  second  and  third  centnriea  are  qvite 
simple— e.<;r-,  the  coltivation  of  the  vine  in  the 
Catacomb  of  Fraetextatos ;  of  the  four  seasons 
in  thai  of  S.  Kerens.  There  are  no  religioos 
salyecta  bsfinre  the  time  of  Gonstantine :  the 
earliest  aire  those  g!  the  Good  Shepherd  and 
certain  well-lraown  Sci-iptnnd  typos.  The 
history  of  Jonah  is  common  in  the  fifth 
centary ;  figares  of  saintB  (»r  martyrs  appear 
in  the  sixth  century,  and  are  common  in  tbe 
eighth.     The  iDScriptions  are  the  earliest 
aud  most  genuine  things  left ;  few  of  the 
dated  ones  are  before  tbe  third  centary ;  the 
larger  proportion  are  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth,  with  a  few  of  the  sixth  and  even  later, 
for  the  family  burial-places  continned  to 
be  in  use  as  long  as  they  were  accessible. 
Unfortanately,  most  of  the  inscriptions  have 
been  removed  to  the  museums  or  monaste- 
ries, and  sbmetimes  there  is  no  record  to 
say  from  what  place  they  oame.    A  picture 
in  Dr.  IITortbcotia's  Visit,  page  8^  gives  a  good 
idea  of  the  subterranean  gtuleries.   They  are 
about  eight  feet  high  and  three  wide,  and  their 
walls  on  either  nideSFe  pierced  withanumber 
of  horizontal  shelves- one  above  the  other,  like 
the  shelves  of  a  bookcase.    Each  slielf  once 
contained  a  dead  body,  and  they  had  been 
shut  up  by  long  tiles  or  slabs  of  moFfole, 
securely  &stened  by  cement,  and  inscribed 
perhs^  with  the  name  of  the  deceased  or 
with  some  Christian  emblem.    In  page  5 
there  is  a  plan  of  the  labyrinth  of  lanes  in 
part  of  the  Catacomb  of  St.  Agnes.    In  St. 
Callistns,  on  the  Via  Appia,  we  om  descend 
by  a  saceession  of  staircaeea  to  fi-ve  di&rmt 
^leries  oi  thesa  lanes,  the  fifth  bemg  only 
jnst  above  the  levd  to  which  water  risos. 
Many  of  the  original  eataeombs  were  faauly 
burying-i^es  seooffed  under  the  BemaaUw 
whwh  allowed  t*iat«  and  bnrial-plaoes  to 


be  exempted  from  the  rules  of  snccesskm  : 
"  heredem  non  sequitor  "  waa  the  principle 
in  such  cases.    Hence,  when  a  family  be- 
came Ghriakiau,  it  coald  easily  open  its 
bnrial-plaoe  to  other  Christians,   "  ad  re- 
HgionetSF  pertinentes   meam "  (Korthcote, 
p.  19).    The  finest  inscriptions  briong  to 
the  time  of  Pope  Damasus,  tbe  contemporary 
of  St.  Jerome :  they  are  exquisitely  engraved 
in  marble.     The  fatal  year  410,  in  which 
Alaric  took  Borne,  broaght  the  original  use 
of  the  Catacombs  in  great   measure  to 
an  end.     Speaking  generally,  they  ceased 
to  be  places  of  burial,  Mid  were  thence- 
forth mainly  places  of  pilgrimage,  and  were 
"restored"  for  that  purpose.    Yigilius,  in 
550,  restored  some  of  Damasus'  inscrip- 
tions which  had  been  broken ;  but  art  had 
perished  and  the  workmen  were  anskllful 
and  ignorant.    The  inscriptions  are  perhaps 
the  most  valuable  of  the  remains.  The 
pamttngs  link  on  to  the  paintings  of  the 
age  of  Boman  art,  when  "the  walls  of  apart- 
ments were  covered  with  arabesqnes,  and 
the  roofs  were  often  in  the  form  of  arbonrs 
bung  with  garlands,  interspersed  with  flatter- 
ing winged  forms."    Dr.  Korthcote  gives 
two     the  Christian  paintings  on  the  rof^ 
of  St.  Domitilla  and  that  of  Fraetextatns 
(pp.  67,  69).    As  Boman  art  perishes,  the 
paintings  become  stiff  and  bad.    Bat  the 
inscriptions  are  not  dependent  for  their  per- 
manent value  on  the  state  of  art ;  it  is  their 
meaning  that  is  important.    De  Rossi  has 
etodied  more  than  fifteen  thousand  Christian 
inscriptions  that  haive  come  down  to  us  from 
the  first  six  centuries,  but  this  only  repre. 
sents  a  part  of  what  once  eristed.  Alaric 
and  Totila  may  be  responsifole  for  port  of 
the  loss,  but  friends  are  more  destme- 
tive  than  enemies,  and  the  marble  tomb- 
stones were  used  largely  &om  the  eleventh 
to  the  fifteenth  centary,  not  only  in  Borne, 
but  even  ia  distant  places,  for  the  pavement 
of  churches.      Tombstones  are  perishing 
among  ourselves  every  year  by  the  hondred ; 
the  restorations  going  on  are  most  destruc- 
tive, and  a  copy  of  the  inscriptions  is 
hardly   ever   tt^en.     We   can    see  by 
Weever  and  others  who  made  collections 
of  inscriptions  how  many  of  cor  tombs 
have  perished  within  the  hist  ceatary  or  so. 
The  Greek  language  ia  ccmimoQ  in  the 
earliest  inscriptions  of  the  Cataeombs,  the 
primitive  Boman  Ghmoh  bein^  oomposed 
mainly  of  Greeks  and  Helleinsiin  Jews. 
Tbe  Christian  literature  of  early  Borne  is 
almost  wholly  Greek,  and  the  Latin  Ohristian 
literature  comes  &om  Africa.   About  fifteen 
hundred  <^  the  inscriptions  are  dated.  There 
is  but  one  dated  inscription  of  the  first  cen- 
tury, two  of  the  second,  twe  dooeu  of  the 
third,  about  five  hundred  of  the-  feart^  and 
fifth ;  the-  rest  belong  to  the  sixth.    But  of 
the  undated  inscriptions  it  is  probable  that 
a  considerable  number  belong  to  the  second 
and  third  centuries.   Each  age  has  its 
fiuhiott  in  the  wording  of  such,  inscriptions, 
each  coontry  its  pecoliaarity.    De  Bossi's 
long  experienoe  has  enaUed  ium  to  lajf  d«wn 
rvles  OB  tine  sitbjeet,  whi^  am  even  mere 
neeessaan^-  than  in  the  case  of  pagan  iaserip- 
tions.   The  time  names  arc  not  recorded  m 
the  old  Boman  fiuhion  after  the  third  oen- 
tory :  even  tiie  mention  of  two  names  be- 
comes rare  j  new  Ohristiaa  names  come  in, 


such  as  Adeodatns,  Quodvaltdeas,  and  so 
on,  whioh  almost  remind  us  of  the  Puritan 
style.    "Qaiesoit  in  pace"  is  common  oa 
the  Continent,  *'  Hio  jacet "  more  common  ia 
Britain  and  at  a  late  date.    Dr.  Northcote, 
in  the  second  of  the  above  works,  gives  an 
excellent  aeconnt  of  the  inscriptions,  based, 
of  course,  on  De  Bossi.   Ia.  Chapter  IV.  ho 
snmmariees  the  views  set  fiwth  in  pagan 
epitaphs ;  of  coarse  there  is  litUe  idea  of  a 
future  state,  but  the  fe^ngs  expressed  show 
all  the  excellence  of  the  Boman  family  life. 
We  are  accastomed  to  infer  firom  Juvenal 
that  family  life   under  the  Empire  was 
utterly  corrupt.    But  there  was  a  reform 
even  in  the  upper  classes  after  Vespasian' i» 
time,  and  Juvenal  himself  soppliss  evidence 
that  the  corruption  was  not  gmeral,  and 
was,  in  fact,  confined  to  part  ^  the  npfwr 
class  in  Bome,  jast  as  it  might  be  in  I^sris 
or  London.  The  letters  of  PKny  give  a  very 
difierenb  account  of  Roman  life,  and  tbe  epi- 
taphs on  tombs  tell  a  very  different  tale  from 
that  of  the  satirist.    We  may  call  in  qnestion 
some  of  their  epithets  and  twikB  some  dedlu^• 
tions  &om  their  superlative  adjectives,  but 
we  can  hardly  refioe  credence  to  the  £acts 
which    th^    records        DalcisBima,"  as 
applied  to  a  wife,  may  be  only  a  genwal 
compliment  to-  her  amiability,  Md  its  omis- 
sion may  have  seemed  invidious,  bnt  it  was 
probably  sincere  in  some  cases ;  and  we  con- 
stantly find  that "  husband  and  wifig  hart; 
lived  together  for  thirty  or  forty  years  *'  sine 
uUa  querela,"  "sine  faesione  animi,  "  "I 
nevw  received  any  pain  frmn  her  except  by 
her^ath;"  "though  dead  she  will  always 
be  alive  to  me;  "  "she  oaae  to  tfae  help  oS 
all  who  were  in  need,  and  never  nddened 
anyone."   One  of  a  widow  to  her  husband 
says  that  they  had  been  bound  to  one  another 
in  love  ever  since  they  were  boy  and  ^rl, 
that  they  had  been  married  but  ashort  time„ 
and  that  even  during  much  of  that  short 
time  they  bad  been  cruelly  s^Nuated  by  cir- 
cumstances.  There  is  a  very  pleasing  dis- 
play of  all  the  natu'pal  affections  on  tbese 
monuments.    Snch  a  people  were  naturally 
prepared  for  Christianity,  the  sanctity  of  tbe 
&mily  life  making  the  transition  natural. 
There   was  a  *'  Fraeparatio  Evangelica  ^' 
going  on  in  daily  life  as  well  as  in  the  philo- 
sophy of  Seneea  or  Epietetas.     Tbe  early- 
Christian  inseriptioDS  are  very  simple ;  for- 
tanatety  it  is  difficult  to-  pvess  them-  into  the 
service  of  controversy — in:  the  Oatacombn 
we  may  meet  in  peace.   The  two  Baoraments 
are  mentioned,  but  there  is  Httte  else  save 
Christian  hope  and  Christian  love.  **  Epicte- 
tusand  Felicia, his  paMnts,made  this  for  their 
sweeteat,  well'-deservuig  son  Felix,  who  lived 
fourteen  years,  seven  months,  eighteen  days. 
May  Christ  receivethee  in  peace."   In-  page 
95  tfae  tnmslation  shodd  pei^ps-  be  ^'AU 
sweetness  to  my  sweetest  wife,  whereas  she 
baa  left  to  her  husband  the  greatest  sorrow.*  * 
In  pa^e  104  is  not  vrtparTfira  a  misprint  ? 
Dv.  Nortiioote  is  prepamng  a  ascend  editioo 
of  his  Soma  SoUerrama  i  bafc  this  veiy 
interesting  acoonnt  of  the  iaserxpAsons  is 
published  separatMy,  and  is  really  a  boid- 
mary  of  De  Bossi's  new  Ttflnme.  Aboot 
five  hundred  new  inaeriptiona  are  foand 
everyyear,  and  to  inacr^rticnu,  both  F^an 
Sksd  Christian,  we  are  largsfy  indebted  for 
oar  knowledge  of  Uie  bisioryr  and  still  more 
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of  the  viewB  and  feelings,  of  a  time  the 
worka  of  whose  historianfi  hare  perished, 
but  -which  is  to  ns  moat  interestingy-that  of 
the  transition  from  Pa^fanism  to  Christianity. 
The  old  Roman  patriciate  continued  faithful 
to  Jupiter  <^  the  Capitol ;  even  its  latest  re- 
presentatires,  8n<^  as  Boethins,  were  hardly 
Christians ;  the  '*  philoaopby  that  consoles  " 
htm  at  his  death  is  the  old  Pagan  queen  of 
life  who  spoke  to  Epictetus  and  Marcus 
Aorelins.  But  when  the  fatal  invasious  of 
Uie  barbariuu  1»dEe  up  the  Senate,  there 
was  bnt  one  body  left  which  oonld  take 
the  direction  of  afihin,  and  fhat  body  was 
the  Christua  Ohnrcli. 

Charles  William  Boasb. 


THE  KtrBAi  PAiirmros  at  assibi. 

The  uDiiapjp7  altentioos  made  in  the  Upper 
GhoTcb  of  St.  fWicu  at  Auiu  are  calculated 
to  confirm  the  riews  of  thoee  who  are  cooecieo- 
tionsly  opposed  to  the  new  ragalatiomi,  which 
plaee  eeetosiestiaal  edifices  and  the  mural  yaintings 
and  other  works  of  art  which  they  contam  under 
the  eapernnon  of  tiie  ciril  pow«.  It  is  manifest 
that  a  diaiige  in  thor  eostody  was  necessary,  and 
'  that  no  QoTcniment  worthy  of  the  name  could 
stand  by  and  witness  the  dua{udataon  which  has 
been  the  rul^  without  an  effort  to  arrest  it  The 
ondertakuig  is  sarrounded  with  difficulties :  there 
ts  the  opposition  of  the  clergy,  weakeued,  how- 
ever, by  the  lact  that  they  have  long  been 
more  destrnctiTe  than  conserratiTe.  Under  such 
guardianahip,  the  frescoes  of  the  Sixtine  have  beeo 
ruined,  as  well  as  the  mural  paintings  in  the 
Upper  Church  of  St.  Francis,  and  in  numerous 
churches  and  chapels.  Many  wall-paintings  by 
masters  of  eminence  have  been  whitewashed  orer ; 
innnmeiaUe  painted  windows  have  been  broken 
to  fragmoits-,  pictures,  illuminated  MSS.,  and 
other  fndons  objects  hare  been  secretly  sold. 
The  lai^  have  been  as  mnch  to  blame  as  the 
clergy,  with  tiw  exo^tkm  of  a  few  devoted  fliends 
of  art ;  but  the  nuyoritr  are  indifferent,  or  fond 
of  the  tawdry  church  frippery  and  iUuoiinations 
which  hare  inflicted  irreparable  injury  on  the 
finest  frescoes.  These  Yvimx  trappings  are  now 
preferred  to  the  noUe  and  decorous  ornaments 
and  instructive  illustrations  of  the  great  masters 
of  art.  Popular  religious  sentiment  is  gratified 
by  attaching  coronete,  ear-rings,  necklaces,  and 
other  jewels  to  pictures  and  statues,  and  would 
affix  these  to  the  Madonna  di  San  Sitto  or  di 
Foligno  if  there  was  a  chance  of  doing  so. 
Gnstonu  older  than  Chriatianitv  itself,  which 
have  survived  all  changes,  and  Which  have  been 
long  encouraged,  are  not  easily  eradicated. 

Tlie  Italian  Govemmwit  has  removed  valuable 
altar^fieeea  from  ohorehas,  and  has  replaced  then) 
with  good  eo[nes,  whioh  are  regarded  with  just  as 
mneh  mverence  and  do  qmte  as  well  as  back- 
fRoniids  for  eaodlee  and  artificial  flowers.  S«na 
may  think  such  removab  irreverent,  but  Govem- 
meot  has  not  acted  without  preeedmt  of  the 
hwheet  ofder— not  ooly  tliat  of  its  predecessors, 
who  coold  be  accused  neither  of  libemlism  nor  of 
irreligion,  yet  who  did  not  hesitate  to  save  precious 
pictures  in  churches  from  the  sacristan  and  the 
populace  by  transferring  than  to  places  of  safety 
where  the  only  worship  would  be  that  of  the  lover 
of  art ;  but  also  that  of  tbe  Vatican  itself,  which 
gathered  into  its  famous  f^eiy  and  so  saved  the 
Tran^ffuratim  by  Raffael,  the  Madonna  di 
Fotifffto  by  the  same  immortal  artist,  the  Com- 
mmim  of  fiSf.  Jerome  by  Domenichino,  as  well  as 
other  invaluable  altar-paiutings.  Frescoes,  un- 
bappily,  it  has  been  impossible  to  rescue  except  by 
an  utarftnnae  which  till  now  has  i^panndy  been 
thoof^t  out  of  tbe  qusBtioa;  but  vrith  more 
courage  the  praent  Govemmeot  has  resolved  to 
preserve  tbe  nagments  of  interesting  works  whidi 
«t  iiv  Ignoraaoe  and  nsglect  mj^^t  have  been 


transmitted  to  the  present  Ume  in  good  condition. 
An  attempt  is  now  in  progress  at  Asnu  to  pre- 
vent the  uoal  disappearance  of  the  greatest  works 
of  punting  produced  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
which  are  not  only  invaluable  in  their  connexion 
with  the  history  of  art,  but  which  possess  merits 
of  a  high  order.  To  know  how  r^Iy  great  an 
artist  Oiovanui  Oimabue  was,  it  is  necessary  to 
study  the  remains  of  his  work  at  Assisi.  Some 
have  questioned  his  presence  there ;  if  they  were 
right,  then  there  was  another  great  artist,  his  equal 
in  all  respects,  whose  name  and  history  are  fot^ 
gotten  t  Since  my  late  examination  of  the  Ohurch 
of  St.  Francis  it  occuis  to  me  forcibly  that  the 
architect  built  it  without  reference  to  the  painted 
decorations.  These,  I  am  persuaded,  were  an  after- 
thought, with  the  exception  of  those  on  the  vaults. 
He  nnidisd  the  wall  mtemally  with  ngularly- 
coureed  fine  mastnury,  which  he  would  not  have 
done  had  he  known  that  it  was  to  be  plastered  for 
punting;  and  the  projections  of  the  mouldings  and 
stringi-oourBeB  are  fixed  withont  reference  to  sab- 
sequent  plastering.  The  mural  pamtm  were, 
therefore,  under  the  necessity  of  limiting  the 
iatanacQ  to  be  painted  upon  to  little  more  than 
one-eighth  ofaninch,  that  theymight  not  bury  the 
mottlwigs  or  injure  the  proporti«is  of  the  piers. 

The  church  exhibits  peculiarities  of  construction 
of  great  interest.   It  has  been  made  an  objection 
to  mediaeval  architecture  that  above  the  stone  or 
brick  vaulted  coverings  of  nave  and  aisles  there 
are  wooden  roofe ;  this  building  suggests  in  its 
structure  that  this  fault,  if  it  be  one,  might  be  got 
rid  of,  for  above  the  groined  vaults  rise  roof-prin- 
cipala  of  brick  which  support  purlins  and  rafters  of 
wood,  but  80  mighty  are  they  in  strength  that 
the  thought  occurs,  might  not  the  entire  roof  have 
been  of  the  same  material  P   The  thrust,  not  only 
of  the  vaults,  but  of  these  prodigious  arches,  is 
such  that  it  could  be  met  by  no  ordinary  abut- 
ments }  and,  instead  of  buttresses  of  the  usual  form, 
circular  towers  flank  the  walls,  which  answer 
their  porpoM,  but  are  deficient  in  architectural 
beauty.  The  roof  was  tiled  in  the  usual  manner ; 
but  the  monks  in  chanfe  sQowed  it  to  get  into 
complete  disrepair,  so  that  the  heavy  rain  passed 
through  it  freely,  and,  the  conduits  below  being  in 
a  state  of  ruin,  the  water  must  have  lain  in  pools 
in  the  hollows  between  the  groined  vaults,  soak- 
ing the  painted  walls  and  detaching  the  iidonaco^ 
while  a  growth  of  black  fungi  on  the  humid  sur- 
faces of  the  pictures  added  to  the  general  destruc- 
tion.   In  the  walls  thus  recklessly  exposed  for 
ages  to  the  action  of  damp  the  lime  has  been  re- 
duced to  powder ;  the  sand  with  which  it  was 
mixed,  therefore,  presumably  contained  earthy 
matter.    Lime  and  sand  of  quartz  is  insoluble; 
and  it  may  be  remarked  that  such  a  mixture  is  the 
only  safe  one  for  fresco-painting.    At  Assisi  the 
intonaeo  is  of  two  qualities — of  lime  mixed  with 
sand,  and  of  lime  mixed  with  marble  dust.  The 
beautiful  whiteness  and  smoothneas  of  this  latter, 
and  the  fact  that  it  was  preferred  by  so  many  re- 
nowned artists — such  as  Michelangelo,  Rafiael, 
Correggio,  and  others — must  natnmUy  influence 
the  practice  of  modem  fresco-painters ;  but  it  is 
very  soluble,  and  is  especially  subject  to  the 
formation  of  salnitre  on  the  surface,  which  eats 
out  the  colours,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  works  of 
Giotto  and  his  followers  at  Assisi.  Another 
source  of  injury  to  these  venerable  paintings,  en- 
tirely new  in  my  experience,  was  pointed  out  to 
me.   Lightning  haa  entered  the  church  and  rippled 
over  the  surfaces  of  the  paintings  on  the  vaults, 
leaving  its  traces  in  the  olackened  colours,  and 
then  escaping  without  doing  further  damage. 

Apart  from  all  these  causes  of  decay  there 
were  others  connected  with  the  technical  pro- 
cesses, not  only  of  the  early  mural  paintings,  but 
also  of  artists  of  later  times.  Having  lately  fin- 
ished a  history  in  detail  of  the  methods  of  execu- 
tion common  in  wall-punting  from  the  thirteenth 
to  the  Hxteenth  century,  I  will  merely  state  at 
this  time  that  the  paintmgs  at  Aamu  were  ccon- 
menced  in  fresco,  hut  wen  iuvariaUy  finished  in 


tempera ;  that  thu  last  process  contained  in  itself 
the  elements  of  detetiotatimi ;  and  that  these  in 
combination  with  the  action  of  damp,  the  result 
of  ruinous  carelessness  and  gross  ignorance  in  the 
custodians  of  the  church,  have  prodnced  the  efEacta 
which  we  now  see. 

Where  the  intonaeo  had  fallen  I  saw  in  various 
places  the  vestiges  of  the  outlines  of  the  subjects 
which  (iiunta  Pisano  and  Oimabue  had  drawn 
with  free,  bold  hand  upon  tbe  aslar  wall.  They 
have  a  weird,  dreamy  look.    This  ancient  method 
of  preparing  the  outline  of  mural  paintings  has 
been  noticed  and  speculated  upon  by  the  late  Sir 
Charles  Eastlake,  but  he  was  only  acquainted  with 
tbe  example  of  it  which  remuns  at  Pisa  in  a 
work  of  Pietro  d'Orvieto.  The  process  is  miuutely 
described  by  Oennino  Oennini  as  that  followed  by 
Giotto  and  his  school,   I  have  no  doubt  that  it 
was  common  to  all  fresco-painters  from  the  time 
of  Giunta  Pisano  to  tlu  last  quarter  of  the 
fifteenth  centoiy.  On  careful  examination  I  have 
traced  it  in  various  works  down  to  those  of 
Benozzo  Gozzoli,  who  died  about  1486,  and  who 
was  heir  of  the  method  of  wall-painting  of 
Beato  Angelico,    Happily,  I  have  seen  no  outline 
of  his,  for  that  would  imply  the  fall  of  the  intonaeo ; 
I  have  no  doubt,  however,  but  that  he  drew  bis 
works  in  the  same  way,  for  he  was  especially  conser- 
vative of  the  methods  of  the  ancient  masters.  Thus, 
then,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  &mouB  cartoons 
by  Lionardo  da  Vinci  and  Michelangelo,  prepared 
with  such  care  and  high  finish  at  Florence,  and 
which  excited  such  wonder  and  admiration,  were 
the  first  of  their  kind.    I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
full-size  working  drawings  were  unknown— they 
are  mentioned  by  the  monk  Theophilus  in  con- 
nexion with  glass-painting,  and  in  the  archives  of 
the  cathedral  of  Florence  there  is  a  statement  of 
a  payment  made  to  Lorenzo  Ohiberti  for  a  draw- 
ing for  a  window  on  earta  di  hamhagia  (which 
probably  means  a  cartomi)— but  these  wne  of  a 
very  Afferent  uze  and  character  from  the  magnifi- 
cent works  described  with  such  emphasis  by 
Vaaari.    It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they 
were  a  novelty,  and  a  great  stride  in  the  nature  of 
the  preparations  for  mural  painting.  In  the  traces 
which  1  have  been  able  to  follow  of  outlines  upon 
the  wall  or  rough  plaster  from  the  beginning  of  ■ 
the  thirteenth  to  at  least  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  centuries — or  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years — the  drawing  is  free  but  rough :  deli- 
cacy of  manipulation,  minute  attention  to  form, 
were,  of  course,  impossible,  and  clearly  never 
were  thought  of.    It  was  very  different  when 
cartoons  were  prepared,  and  genius  could  ex- 
press its  inspirations  on  a  surface  which  ad- 
mitted freely  both  of  the  perfect  representation 
of  every  detail  of  form,  and        of  a  thorough 
treatment  of  chiaroKura.   In  important  respects 
no  greater  improvement  was  made  in  the  fifteenth 
century  than  that  from  sketobing  on  the  rough 
plaster  to  drawing  on  the  cartoon,  and  to  this  day 
it  is  observable  that  in  schools  of  artists  where  the 
habit  of  designing  upon  cartoons  is  still  recognised 
the  most  masterly  draughtsmen  are  found. 

Haring  a  &voarable  opportunity  of  climbing  to 
the  level  of  the  moral  puntings,  on  some  of  them, 
now  black  as  ink,  I  traced  tlw  {nesenee  of  a 
mordent,  which  showed  that  the  lights  were 
hatched  with  gold,  and  that  the  oroamente,  em- 
broideries, and  otttiines  of  the  folds  of  drapery 
were  gilt,  as  well  as  the  aureoles,  in  imitation  of 
the  usf^^  of  the  mosaiciste.  Always  teking  into 
consideration  the  prevalent  ideas  of  art  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  its  conventionality,  which, 
however,  was  combined  with  much  dignity  and  even 
grandeur,  we  can  imagine  how  great  musthave  been 
the  splendour  of  the  interior  of  this  noble  church. 
I  have  already  remarked  upon  the  perfect  harmony 
wliich  existed  between  the  ooloora  and  the  orna- 
ments of  the  interior  and  the  punted  glass.  We 
are  taught  that  the  windows  on^  not  to  be  blank 
where  all  around  them  is  decorated,  but  we  also 
leun  that  the  style  of  the  windows  most  he  in 
perbet  hamuuiy  with  tiiat  of  the  frescoes,  and 
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tiiat  nothing  can  be  in  worse  tuto  than  to  com- 
Une  mnxal  pointinffs  in  one  style  with  painted 
irindows  in  some  other. 

Thn  jam  in  the  apse  and  transmits  are  grained 
in  imitation  apparently  of  granite ;  thus  could  oar 
&th«rB  in  art  of  the  thirteenth  centnry  offend 
Bffainat  principles  of  taste  which  we,  so  much 
their  inferiors,  advocate.  This  love  of  such  imi- 
tations is  Terr  old ;  in  one  of  the  tombs  at  Beni 
Hsaan  the  Umestone  rock  is  dabbed  in  mockery 
of  red  granite.  Roman  art  was  full  of  such  imita- 
tions, wluch  suggest  that  even  the  Greeks  had 
their  gnuners.  ]»ifbel  lent  his  great  name  to  the 
practice ;  but  in  spite  of  this  array  of  authorities, 
and  of  the  fact  tiiat  we  excel  all  who  have  gtme 
before  us  in  this  imitation  of  woods  and  marUfls, 
it  would  be  well  abandoned. 

The  prooeHes  now  in  operatioa  at  Awsi  ftor  the 
pxeurration  of  the  remains  of  the  moral  puntings 
are  eminently  judidoos.  A  new  roof  of  admiiaDle 
constractdon  will  in  fhtnie  prevent  the  walls  from 
being  soaked  with  run  water ;  where  the  intmaeo 
is  loose  it  is  carefully  reflzed  and  made  as  solid  as 
when  it  was  first  sprwd  by  the  excellent  thirteenth- 
Centnry  plasterers ;  where  it  has  disappeared  the 
wall  is  cleaned,  covered  with  a  waterproof  mix- 
ture, and  then  replastered  to  the  level  of  the  old 
paintings.  Nowhere  is  snj  retouching  allowed, 
and  the  &mou8  but  sadly-iujured  weJl-pictures 
will  be  transmitted  to  posterity  in  the  state  in 
which  they  will  be  left  by  the  able  and  conscien- 
tioos  operator  who  is  now  zealously  occupied  in  a 
task  of  {great  difficulty  under  the  supervision  of 
Signor  CaTalcaselle.  The  sorrow  wim  which  we 
regard  the  condition  of  these  frescoes,  to  give  them 
their  &miliar  name,  is  intensified  by  our  present 
faiowledge  of  the  doiabitity  of  the  art.  hang  ago 
TitrnvioB  said  that  freaco-^unting,  which  he  so 
dearly  describes  as  minting  on  wet  piaster, 
"would  last  for  ever,  and  the  expresnon  is 
hardly  overstrained.  The  works  of  Oimabae, 
MiehelaDgelo,  and  other  great  moral  painters, 
night,  with  ordinarr  reverence  and  care,  have 
been  transmitted  to  toe  present  time  in  excellent 
order,  the  only  decay  being  that  ariring  from  the 
use  of  tempera,  which  is  so  universally  adhered 
to,  and  is  so  susceptible  of  change,  from  the  action 
both  of  damp  and  of  impure  ur. 

A  spirit  is  now  awakened  which  will  save  the 
remiuns  of  great  works  of  art  wherever  the  power 
of  the  Italian  Government  extends,  and  it  is  but 
fair  to  state  that  among  the  clei^  also  may  be 
found  zealous  conservatives  and  intelligent  ulns- 
tratora. 

Lot  us  hope  that  a  judidons  Minister  of  Poblic 
Woda  will  listen  to  the  reiaeeentations  of  his 
onltivftted  oonntrynwn,  and  restore  the  ebxax  of 
St.  TnsuM  to  its  former  condition,*  and  that  this 
will  be  the  Isst  instance  of  a  spirit  which  since 
the  seventeenth  centnry  has  worked  such  mischief 
in  the  greatest  monuments  of  Italian  art 

Ohableb  Hbuh  Wnaoir. 


KOTSS  ON  ART  AUB  ARCSABOtOOT. 

Alexawbeh  RmTCDUK  is  an  artist  who  is  so  little 
remembered  at  the  present  daj  that  some  account 
of  his  principal  work — the  ceili^  in  the  so-called 
"  Hsil  of  Ossian  "  in  Penoyeuick  House,  near  Edin- 
burgh— may  posnbly  be  of  interest  A  correspon- 
dent who  has  sem  uiis  coling  recently  says  of  it 
that  it  is  etill  in  an  exoallent  state  of  preservation, 
the  brilliancy  of  the  colouriDg  being  almost  as  great 
as  when  it  was  first  painted,  more  than  a  century 
ago.  In  the  middle  is  a  large  medallion,  showing 
Cneian,  with  his  harp,  singing  hia  poem  to  a  con- 
course of  people  of  di^rent  ranks,  while  around 
this  centre  subject  are  set  twelve  scenes  from 
Hacpherson's  celebrated  poem,  which  at  the  time 
when  Runciman  nunted  was  generally  believed 
to  be  aotiientic.  Such  incidente  as  the  death  of 
Oku,  the  finding  of  Oorban  Cargloes,  Oormac 


•  See  Ac&SMHT,  July  30, 1878. 


attacking  the  iqiirit  of  the  waters,  and  Fingal  and 
the  spirit  of  Loda,  are  represented  with  undoubted 
power,  and,  according  to  our  eorreapondent,  with 
fu  greater  taste  than  is  usually  to  be  found  in  the 
works  of  the  high-art  painters  of  Rundman's  day. 
There  are  said  to  be  other  ceilings  by  him  round 
about  Edinbu^h,  hut  his  works  are  very  little 
known,  as  he  punted  almost  entirely  for  two 
or  three  private  persons,  and  none  of  his  paintings 
have  found  their  way  into  public  railleries  or 
ezhihitionB.  It  is  pleasant  to  find  that  Penny- 
cnick  H^,  Ms  chief  work  in  painting,  still  re- 
miuns intact,  having  been  only  "  slightly  re- 
touched" within  the  last  few  years.  Allan 
Ounningham  gives  an  interesting  account  of  Runci- 
man inhis  Xtws  of  the  BrUiA  Pamtara. 

Thb  third  edition  of  the  first  Tolume  of  the 
Paris  Exhibition  catalogue  is  ready,  but  even  now 
it  is  not  very  complete  or  very  accurate, 

A  PBIZB  of  26,000  fr.,  founded  by  the  King  of 
the  Belgians,  has  just  been  awarded  to  the  learned 
historian  and  archaeologist,  M.  Aiphonse  Wautera, 
for  his  important  work  entitled  £m  LRmth  Com- 
rmaudm. 

Two  colossal  lions,  something  like  the  Land- 
seer  lions  in  Trafalsar  Sc[uare,  have  lately  been 
modelled  by  Prof.  Schilhng  of  Dresden.  They 
are  to  be  placed  before  the  cavalry  barracks  in 
that  town. 

So  far  from  the  Paris  ExHbition  being,  as  the 
French  supposed,  un  dermer  met  in  the  way  of 
exhibitions,  and  by  its  surpassing  excellence  effeo- 
toally  putting  a  stop  to  all  rivury  in  the  future, 
its  succees  seems  merely  to  have  given  a  fresh 
impulse  to  the  exhihition-deaires  of  other  nations. 
Italy  now  announces  that  she  will  hold  next  year, 
at  Milan,  a  great  international  exhibition,  which 
shall  be  larger,  and  in  every  respect  more  remark- 
able, than  the  French  one.  Already  this  proposed 
exhibition  is  provided  with  a  paper,  the  Eco  del 
Frooreaao,  to  make  known  its  cl^ms.  According 
to  this  journal  the  principal  building  will  occupy 
a  space  of  three  hundred  square  mitres,  and  will 
be  carried  to  a  height  of  five  storeys.  The  national 
exhibition  at  Naples  last  year  waa  undoubtedly  a 
great  success ;  but  did  not  that  success  lie  princi- 
pally in  the  fact  of  its  nationality  P  Foreigners, 
upon  whose  support  Italy  so  greatly  depends,  are 
more  likely  to  be  attracted  by  the  treasures  that 
Italj  herself  can  set  forth  than  by  a  great  inter- 
national show  such  as  they  have  seen  so  often. 
It  is  said  that  It^  ia  counting  on  a  number  of 
articlee  from  the  Paris  Exhibition  to  fill  the  vast 
galleries  of  the  Milan  building.  These,  of  course, 
are  likely  to  prove  attractive  enough  to  Italians 
who  have  not  visited  Paris  this  summer,  but  to 
the  generality  of  foreign  visitors  they  will  have 
littie  new  to  offer.  Besides,  what  Italy  wants  is, 
not  so  much  to  learn  what  other  nations  are  doing, 
as  to  learn  how  to  develop  her  own  national  art 
industries  in  the  beet  and  most  productive 
manner* 

Thb  Magazine  of  Art  fully  keeps  up  in  its 
September  number  its  pleasant  and  popular  cha* 
ractor.  In  an  article  on  the  "  British  Pictures  at 
the  Paris  Exhibition,"  it  g^ves  a  number  of  clever 
little  Blad^bnm  sketehes  to  remind  us  of  fitvourite 
picturea  in  paat  Academy  adiiUtions,  before 
Blackburn's  useful  Academy  NoUa  wore  issued. 
It  also  has  two  large  illuatiations  from  Sir  John 
Gilbert,  who  is  the  contemporary  artist  nnder 
review  in  the  number. 

L^Art,  continuing  its  interesting  notices  of  the 
Paris  Exhibition,  gives  in  its  last  number  a  de- 
scription of  the  Pniice  of  Wales's  Pavilion,  which 
is  one  of  the  great  attractions  of  tiie  exhibition. 
Illustrations  are  given  of  the  artistically  decorated 
smoking-room  of  the  Prince,  and  of  the  grand 
dining-room  with  its  Elizabethan  fittings  and 
tapestiies  with  subjects  from  tiie  ilferry  WivH  ef 
Wtndaar^  manu&etured  at  the  new  mannfacto: 
at  Windsor,  which  hopes  to  revive  in 


the  traditionary  ezoeQenoe  <rf  the  old  mann&ctory 
at  Uortlaike,  patraoiaed  by  Ohariea  L 

A  ooBBsrooNnsin:  writes : — 
"  A  letter  lately  appeared  in  the  T\me»  complaining 
of  the  Beiznre  on  the  Italian  frontier  on  its  vay  to 
England  of  a  pietore  left  by  the  purchaser  in  the 
hands  of  an  egent  to  be  fbrwardsd.  The  writer  irf 
the  letter  signs  himself '  A  IHetfm,'  and  compluns  of 
the  '  high-handed  and  altogeth«  extraordinary  pro- 
ceeding? He  has  been  the  vietim  of  his  own  agent, 
who  ia  responsible  for  making  him  a  smngftler.  It  is, 
of  course,  absurd  to  apeak  of  the  seizoro  of  smuggled 
goods  b;  Ciutom  House  dBcials  as  '  high-hawled.* 
and  eqnally  so  to  Call  it  aa  'extraordinary  pnceed- 
ing,'  trhen,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  stricUy  legal,  and 
has  been  the  Uw  in  Italy  not  only  under  the  ptMnl 
fnon  of  goveroment,  bnt  under  those  which  preceded 
it.  The  Orand-dneal  law,  for  instance,  on  Uiis  solgeet 
dates  from  1707.  The  Papal  CNivemmwit  when  in 
power  enforced  a  similar  law,  rendered  the  more 
neceaaary  by  the  uosempaloas  manner  in  which 
foreigners  broke  the  law  by  the  pnrchasa  of  works  of 
art  whioh  were  publte  property,  and  by  smngglio^ 
them  out  xit  the  coootty.  l^ne  many  eluudi  pictares 
have  diaqipeared.  It  mi^  be  pemctty  trae  that 
those  who  sold  soeh  properly  wwe  dishoDsst,  but  the 
purchasers  were  equally  ao,  and  ware  Teoeiven  of 
atolen  goods.  The  Italian  Government,  than,  is  par- 
fectly  within  its  righta  in  its  endeavour  to  wi^di  over 
the  exportation  of  works  of  art.  Comminioncra 
have  been  appointed  in  different  cities  in  Italy  wbo 
grant  patmiaaion  in  a  flffmal  and  legal  manner  to  cx- 
ptnt  such  works.  At  Tlorenoe  ap^teation  moat  be 
made  at  the  Gallery,  where  all  meet  with  the  most 
coortaone  reoeption.  The  woiks  must  be  aaeuatdy 
described  on  aixpenny-etamped  paper,  with  a  state- 
ment of  aobject,  aize,  and  vune.  The  stamped  paper, 
being  aigned  by  the  ofBcial  in  charge,  must  be  takeir 
with  a  Beeoad  sixpenny  atamp  to  the  prefect  for  his 
verifleation.  No  difficaltiea  are  made  aa  to  the  ex- 
portation of  modern  works,  or  'of  the  uanal  dsas  of 
old  works  povehaaed  by  visitors  to  Italy;  bat  if  th^ 
appear  to  be  of  nnnaoal  valoe,  or  if  any  aupicioa 
ariaea,  they  must  be  deacribed  by  the  official  to  the 
Minister  of  Fnblic  Inatruetioa,  and  most  await  en- 
quiry. Elsewhere  than  in  Hmuee  the  works  are  to 
be  shown  to  the  local  commiaetonars,  and  cannot  be 
exported  withoat  their  oversight  and  permission  doly 
registered  on  stamped  paper.  These  reBolations  are 
notorious,  and  the  agent  who  neglects  Uieir  observ- 
ance betrays  his  employ  w  and  breaks  the  law,  and  aa 
a  matter  of  course  anl^ecta  the  works  of  art  to  coq- 
flscation.  Pnrchaaera  of  works  of  art  in  Italy  have 
only  to  comply  with  theae  regnlationa  about  which 
there  is  no  difflcalty,  and  they  may  safely  export 
thnr  psrcbaaes  wlierever  they  pLsase. 


XITBIC. 


It  is  said  that  anangemeota  are  bung  scade  for  a 
aeriea  of  perfonnanoes  of  English  opera  at  Drury 
Lane  Theatre  on  Saturday  afternoons,  commencing 
early  in  October.  Mr.  Oarl  Meyder  will  be  the 
conductor,  and  one  of  the  first  works  to  be  pro- 
duced will  be  Goetz's  opera  Der  Widgrgpatutiffrn 
Zahmung.  reviewed  in  these  columns  a  few  weeks 
rince.  Ji  this  be  the  case,  the  performancee  will 
acquire  an  interest  for  musicians  &r  beyond  that 
which  usually  attaches  to  speculations  of  this 
nature.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  GoetzV 
masterpiece  imperatively  demands  a  cast  of  even 
excellence,  aa  wall  as  a  band  and  chorus  of 
adequate  dimensions  and  first-rato  material,  in 
order  to  render  it  due  justice.  These  conditions 
being  fulfilled,  the  opera  should  not  &il  to  meet 
with  very  great  succees,  aa  it  is  calcolated  i-> 
please  alike  cultured  mondans  and  the  general 
publio, 

Thebk  are  also  rumours  of  an  autumnal  season 
of  English  opera  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  bat  at 
present  we  are  unable  to  vouch  for  the  authenticity 
of  the  report 

AxiHOiran  the  Promuiade  Ooneerts  at  Coreiit 
Garden  Theatre  do  not  usoally  cotne  within  our 
seope,  aa  bsing  but  of  slender  intereat  etthn-  to 
muiadanB  w  the  higlwr  claas  of  amatears,  tho 
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effovti  of  lb.  ArOmr  SnlHinui  to  impart  a  more 
elented  tone  to  these  entertainmenla  deserre  a 
-word  of  TCeagmtion.  The  OTogrammoB  no  longer 
contain  any  itema  to  vhieh  objection  coald  be 
taken  aa  1)eiog  fit  ratbar  for  the  mnsic-hall  than 
tite  concert-room ;  and  as  a  proof  of  the  advance  in 
pnhUe  taate  of  late  years  it  should  be  said  that  the 
experimMit  of  perfomung  the  first  eight  Bympbomes 
of  Beethoven  in  chronological  order  baa  met  with 
a  large  amoant  of  appreciation.  Mdme.  Montigny- 
TUamarj,  who  had  hitherto  only  appeared  m 
London  at  the  Moucal  Union  matin^ea,  has  proved 
hraaelf  to  he  a  pianist  of  high  calibre.  Her  touch 
is  exqaiaite,  and  her  reading  of  the  standard 
concertoa  of  Beethoven,  Mendelsaohn,  and  Seha- 
maun  is  generally  nnexceptionahle  in  its  main 
features. 


MMW  pvBLiomon. 

Abtuiy  or.  Da  W.}.  Btwldan  Ptoomm  In  Fhotogntpb;, 

crflTo  (Hper)  S/« 

Ahn  (F0>  N«v  Fnotleftl  OntnuuKr  of  the  Dntc^  L*n- 

gvm,  ard  ed.,  ISiBO  (Tfalmm)  4/0 

AoBt  LMiiM*iF*roiiilteT(vBoak,«to  (Warnej  A/0 

Aunt  LobIm'*  KennBke,  4to  (Warno)  6/0 

A^vUng  (J-  HO.  Tlw  InfliMnoi  of  PMton  on  Women  in 

ObXetilc  Pnutioe,  8vo  (OhnrcUU)  6/0 

BcMUit  (W.)  Mul  J.  Bto,  Honks  at  Thalnna,  3        cr  8ro 

(CbAtto  a  Wlndni)  Sl/9 
Biown(J.)tToinM's  BamUeifn  Yorkahire,  Ao.,  oi8to 

(Hmpkla,  UunhaU  a  Co.)  S/« 
Cloero's  Tint  ud  Second  PUItppio  Orations,  new  Truis- 

laOtn  br  J.  R.  King,  cr  8to  (Sltnpkin,  MftHhtU  a  Co.)  9/6 
SukoMt,  Dawn,  Daj  :  or,  the  Battle  ol  Life,  IDnio 

(BemlngtOB)  9/8 

Dennia  (O.  J.),  Third  Onde  Ferapeetlvo,  obi 

(Chepmui  a  Hall)  IS/'O 
De  rill  iiWI  (B.),  Bmr  in  Fr«ncb,  witb Qrainiaatlcnl  and 

ExflMtMfOrj  Nota  bj  O.  H«Hon,  ISmo  (Dnlan)  S/0 

Eliot(0.},  Wwki,  ToL  Ix. :  Kill  on  tho  Plon,  toL  1L,  13tno 

(Vr.  Blackwood)  S/0 
JEDIt  (C),  Snnuntr  la  Konnand;  with  ni7  CbUdran,  Snd 

od..IaiKeiq  {aoqUedge}  »J» 

Bttaeridee  (R.),  CMalogne  of  Aiiatr»llaii  FumUi  BtiUl- 
gmpMcMLlly  MMl  Zoologically  arranged,  8to 

(CamteMge  Warefaooae}  10/6 
Xnrtpldei'  Ion,  wttb  brief  Kote*  for  Toong  Stodento,  by 

P.  A.TUeT,lSnio  (BoU)  3/0 

Ennrd  (a.),B««oreUBFootetOol,8rd  ed.,  I3iuo..(Hant)  3/6 

Bvtnid  (a.i.HooMof  VetbMj,  Snd  ed.,  18mo.,..(aiint)  1/6 

£mvf  BnftAMKml  for  lS1»,Toj9vo  (Hoatledge)  6/0 

Foat«c(B.J.),  Iaw  of  Joint  Ownenblp  and  Partition  of 

BmI  Estate,  Std  (Sterena  a  Son)  10/6 

OUkqAe  (W.  IL),  TtmUk  on  Land  Snrreying,  8to 

ClrHlmM-)  lS/0 

01(Mr^llIniMedOiildetoIitootUan,12ino....(PtiUip>  1/0 
Holdeii  (L.),  Hunan  Oateologr,  Ctb  ed.,  rvj  Sto 

(Churcbill)  16/0 
Hooier's  lUad,  Booika  xzOL  and  xzlr.,  edited  by  B.  B. 

Crooka,_or  8n>   (Hall  a  Son)  6/0 

Hnsbair  inqnctoi'a  Qoaitloaa  ta  Geography,  Studarda 
II.  to  TL,  Aaamta  to^  1)7  W.  Lawla,  cr  8ro 

(Hnglies  a  Oo.)  S/6 
EaKfaes'  Inspector't  Qoeitions  In  Grammar  and  Analyila, 

Answen  to,  by  W.  Lewis,  cr  8to  (Hnghes  a  Co.)  3/6 

Saxley  (T.  B.),  lUnnal  of  Anatomy  ol  Vertebrate 

Aolmals,  8to   (Ghurobill)  13/0 

Tamra  (fl.  B.}.  Doty  and  Doetilna :  s  Book  ot  Sermons, 

4tti  ed ,  or  8td  (Bemroee)  6/0 

Xettti  (L.),  A  Simple  Maiden.  13mo  (Ujuona  Ward)  3/0 

Xewla  (A.),  Haster  ot  BlTerswood,  13mo  (Uoxob)  3/0 

iMkbntt  (W.  v.).  Vine  la  TUne,  1  yoL,  or  8<ro 

(V.Blackwood)  6/0 
LoogfeUow  (H.  W.),  Barij  Poems,  edited  by  B.  H.  Sbep- 

benl,lXmo                                            (Plakerlng)  t/0 

LoDCfialknr  (H.  W.) ,  Foetloal  Works,  Tols.  vi.  and  tU.,  ISmo 

(Roatledge)  aa«li  1/6 

HoMrfeS  (J.).  Bdgar  and  I,  cr  8to             (Beinii«toa)  10/8 

Hom  OL),  Mary  with  Kany  Frleodi,  cr  6yo 

(Hwiboroo^)  3/6 
Kam  (Q,  &),  Toyaga  to  tbe  Polar  Sea  InH.U.S.  Akrt  snd 

JMtmtrt,  4tta  ed.,  3  -nlM^  8to                        (8.  Low)  43/0 

Piria  iBtamattona]  BxMUtkm.— Coal  and  Iron  In  All 

Ontatrlaa,  edited  by  J.  Fediar,  Bro  (J.  H^wood)  S/O 

Bocbe  (H.  A.),  On  Tr«k  In  tbe  TransTaal,  ao.,  4tli  ed.,  cr 

8fo                                                         (8.  Low)  10/6 

Bactavtum  (J.  A.),  New  Testament  newly  Arranged  from 
tlM  QnU,  and  critically  Bmphariaad,  3nd«d.,  8to 

(Bagster)  7/8 

actttcnd  Bead,  by  H.  A.  H.>  ISmo   r(Uunt)  1/6 

flebool  Board  and  Bobool  AttendaBoe  Coountttee  Dlrec- 

tocy.avo   (Grant  a  Oo.)  7/6 

Beau  (Or  W.),  Horela,  vol.  xL :  Heartot  Uldlctblan, 

nLL.UlBO  (Black)  3/6 

Boom  (Sir  W.),PnaaWoAi,v(d.li..8ro  (Blaok)  8/6 

Spnrgaoa  (0.  B.).  Treaanry  ot  BavU,  vol.  8vo 

(nHsmOTB)  S/0 

Stanford  (C),  Qyinbids  ti  Christ,  13mo 

(BflUgloni  Traot  Bodaty)  8/8 
ftwifa  (J.),  Jflbn-A-Diaami,  a        or  8to 

(W.  Blaokwood)  8/6 
Tlfflter  Importar'e,  BoUder'a,  and  Slater^  Gold*,  4to 

{Bemroee)  7/6 

T  nllBBOD  (L.  J.),  NoIUa,  13do   (Ibriboroiwh)  1/0 

Vnvil'a  AMid,  books  I.  to  Vl..  tiuialated  Into  Bngfish 

I'nMkrT.ClSTton,flrSnt..(81apkln.lC«nbaQa0o.}  S/0 


XABU  Of  OOXXDN. 

PASS 

Bxacnosa  nou  thk  OoRRKaroHDSnoa  or  tbm  lati 

ICACvmr  Nafisb,  Brq.,  by  Losd  Houobtok  .  .  S5» 
LniDSsr's  Bona  nr  Curiiu,  by  tbe  B»v.  K.  H. 

OZIHSAM  SM 

OnBKLT'a  mSIOBT  OV  TBI  THIBT7  T^UBS'  WAK, 

by  &  B.  Gabdutzr  S67 

OufFiox'a  On  jam  Faxanaa,  by  Dr.  W.  B.  CbbuHiI  W8 

SlXTIMB  OIT  TBM  BiBLBS  IV  THZ  CAZIOB  BZHIBt 

nox,  by  B.  E.  ORAvn  SB8 

BCHHIDT'B  GRKKK  'BWt.wtjiw,  1^  A.  Luto  .       .  S5> 

HnXKR'S  AOOODKT  OF  THB  FARIBB  OT  ASBBUBT,  1^ 

A.  Thick  Uabthi  S60 

L'AbbA  Datid's  Aoooitnt  of  his  Tbibd  Bibib  of 

BXPLOBATIOHS  IS  CuiHA,  by  Edv.  DUFTIEU)  Johs  361 
1^  HovcLS,  1:7  the  Ber.  Sr.  lonuDAiB  .  .  963 

OUBBBXT  LmUTCBB  364 

Hons  ASD  HIVB  386 

Noras  OF  Thatxl  367 

ABMBHIAN  LtTKRATOBB  AXD  BDUCATIOB    .        .       .  367 

Tbb  Btnaux  Boacn  or  Lovibb  or  ABomrr 

IfTBATDBB  4       •       .  MS 
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ENDOWMENT   OF  RESEARCH. 
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I.  BEVnW  OF  THE  SITVATZOK.   By  MARK  PATTI80N,  B.D.,  Sector  of 
Lineoln  College,  Oxford. 

3.  IHI  IHTXHTIONS  07  TEE  F0UVSEB8  OF  FELLOWSHIPS.   By  J.  8. 

OOTTOlt,  BA.,  late  Fdieto  and  Lecturer  (ff  Queen's  CoUege,  Oaford, 
8.  TEE  EOOKOKIC  CK&SACTEB  OF  SmSISXBS  TO  ESTCATIOT.  By 
C.  E.  APPLETOrf,  D.C.L.,  FtUow  of  St.  John's  CoUeye,  Oxford. 

4.  THE  EHDOWXXnT  OF  BESEABOE  AS  A  FOBIC  OF  PBODTTCTIVE 

EXFEKDITirBE.   By  the  same. 

5.  BE8ULT8  OF  THE  EZAKOTAXIOK  BT8IE1I  AT  OXFOBD.   By  A.  H. 

SAYCE,  MA.,  S^pfOy  Prqfessor  e(f  Cba^parative  Pktlology  at  0:^ford. 

Sc[ii8>r8  crown  8tO| 


6.  TTNENC1T1EBERE])  BE8EABCH :  A  FEBSORAL  EXFEBIEVCE.  By 

H.  C.  30RBY,  F.S.8.,  Preeident  of  the  Boyal  Mieroaeopieal  Soeitty. 

7.  THE  KAnriEHAVOE  OF  TBE  STUIIT  OF  THE  BIBLE.   By  T,  K. 

CHE7NE,        Fdlow  and  LKturer  nfBalliol  Colleye,  Oxford. 

8.  THE  HEEDS  OF  THE  HI8T0BICAL  SCIEECE8.   By  A.  S.  BATCE. 

9.  THE  HEEDS  OF  BI0L06T.     By  W.  T.  TBISELTOS  BFEB,  Jf~A., 

Assistant  J>ireotor  qf  Kew  Gardens. 
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oipiisrioisrs  oip  this  iphess. 


SFEOTATOB. 

"  The  moTement  for  the  Endowment  of  Heseorch  is  no  longer  the  impmcl^cable 
crnsade  vhich  it  appeared  to  be  twelve  months  ego.  The  activity  of  its  promoters, 
ud  the  nno^iected  i^mpathy  vbich  it  has  iss^iad  in  offleial  qoarters,  have 
«nabl«d  it  to  make  ita  way  into  the  arena  of  practical  politics.  In  the  sbniggle 
vhich  is  being  carried  on  as  to  UntTersity  leform,  it  is  one  of  the  forces  which 
most  be  calcolated  for,  and  it  is  therefore  extremely  important  that  we  should 
cnderstand  its  direction  and  its  aim.  The  Tolnme  before  iu  throws  welcome 
light  upon  much  that  was  befim  VAgue  ot  enigmatical  in  the  programme  of  the 
new  party." 

WOBLD. 

"  In  the  speech  in  vhich  he  iotrodaced  the  Oxford  Beform  Bill,  Lord  Salie- 
bury  made  himself  the  mouUi^eee  (rf  the  authors  of  Essays  in  aid  of  the  Endow- 
ment of  Research." 

SATUBDAT  BEVIEW. 

"  It  is,  then,  a  little  remarkable  tfaat  not  one  of  them  has  eren  attempted  to 
grai^le  with  the  zeal  difllealtieB  of  the  qneitim." 

ATHENASFK. 

"  It  is  something,  howerer,  to  have  pointed  out  the  want,  and  to  hare  pro- 
moted its  public  recognition.  We  may  now  look  confidently  for  future  improve- 
ment to  a  Ha  ai  o^ion  which  has  already  far  outrun  the  most  Bangaine  anttdpa- 
tions  of  thMe  who,  wheo  tiiey  originally  appealed  to  it,  did  lo  with  aearoely  a  hope 
of  immediate  success." 

EXAMINEXl. 

"  The  object  of  these  essays  is  to  expound  a  new  conception  of  the  proper 
employment  of  Unirenity  endowments ;  or  rather,  as  the  writers  seem.disposed  to 
put  it,  to  zeeal  men's  minds  to  an  old  conoeption  which  has  ikUen  into  negleet" 

A0ADEU7. 

"These  essays,  which  are  all  written  by  advocates  of  what  is  called  Endow- 
ment of  Hesearch  in  the  Universities,  will  help  to  remove  many  false  impresaions 
on  that  Bubrject.  It  will  be  clear  from  them  that  all  that  has  been  found  to  be 
ffood  imd  usefnl  at  Ozfind  and  Oamloidm  may  zemain  undistuzbed,  aad  that 
uieze  are  ample  resonreea  to  add  to  it  ul  that  the  most  ardent  reformera  can 
desire.  The  idea  of  changing  the  English  into  German  Universities,  of  suppres- 
nng  the  College  system,  of  substituting  professorial  for  tutorial  teaching,  is  not 
even  mooted  in  any  of  these  Essays.  They  are  all  occapied  with  the  question  how 
the  present  system  of  Unirersity  education  can  be  rendered  more  efficient,  and  how, 
by  the  side  of  it,  or  in  the  midst  of  it,  all  that  is  good  in  the  Oennan  UniversitieB, 
and  much  that  eiren  German  Univeisities  haTS  not  hitherto  attempted,  may  be 
enpetadded." 

ICACMILI.AN'8  MAGAZINE. 

"This  Tolome  of  Essays  pleads  for  the  general  recognition  of  principles 
iriiich  would  aim  at  making  our  Universities  the  homes  of  more  men  like  Pro- 
fessor Max  Muller.  ...  It  is  not  urged  that  academical  zevMiass  should 
be  dsToCed  to  that  pozpoM  eKclonrely.'* 


LITEHABT  CHUBCHMAZT. 

"This  remarkable  volume  is  the  outward  sign  of  an  unmistakeable  'set' 
which  ideas  are  taking  in  our  generation ;  and  it  is,  moreover,  the  proof  tiiat 
scientific  studies  have  entered  upon  a  new  phase.   ...   It  is  certainly  so 

astonishing  Tolume." 

ECHO. 

"  This  volume  contains  the  best  information  extant  on  a  subject  which, 
although  of  national  importance^  is  as  yet  but  imperfectly  understood  by  the 
general  poblic" 

GLOBE. 

"  The  present  Tolume  is  a  thoughtful  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  the 
Bulyect." 

O^MES. 

"  It  is  an  iqjustice  to  an  essay  so  brilliant  and  so  BnggeBtiTeaslb.PattiB(ni'a 

to  present  it  to  our  readers  in  the  above  brief  and  imperfpcc  summary.  It  deserves 
the  careful  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  qaeotion  of  Univeiw^  orgam- 
satioQ  and  reform.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  question  raised  by  Mr.  Pattt- 
son  in  his  concluding  words  will  have  to  be  discossed,  and  in  some  manner  settled 
by  the  new  Oxford  Commissioners." 

FAT.T.  ULAS^L  GAZETTE. 

"Several  of  the  earlier  essays  are  of  value  in  clearing  the  ground  of  tns 
question.  In  particular,  Mr.  Cotton's  essay  on  the  intentions  of  the  fonnders  oi 
fellowship  is  well  worth  study.  ...  Dp.  Appleton  shows  quite  eonclodvely 
that  the  Endowment  of  Education  is  economically  unsound  in  principle,  and  with 
greet  pilausibilit^  that  the  Endowment  of  Besearch  is  economic^ly  soond.  .  .  , 
Assuming,  as  it  is  safe  to  assume,  that  some  considerable  reduction  of  the  number 
of  fellowships  will  take  place,  the  question  arises,  What  is  to  be  done  with  the 
money?  and  the  extreme  difficulty  of  suggesting  any  more  satis&ctoiy  saswer 
than  that  offered  by  the  advocates  of  the  Endowment  of  Research  gins  the  real 
strength  to  their  propoatUs." 

STANDARD. 
"  All  our  sympathies  are  with  Mr,  Battison  and  his  fHends." 

ZTATUBB. 

"Widely  as  m  should  mh  to  see  this  book  read  amongst  the  laymen  of 
science,  tiie  Philistines  and  those  who  prophesy  to  them,  polttieiasBand  practical 
reformers,  it  will  certainly  be  found  quite  as  valoable  as  by  any  of  these  by  men 
of  science.  Men  of  science  will  find  in  the  present  volume  data  and  suggestions 
which  should  aid  them  greatly,  at  this  critical  moment,  to  determine  what  they 
will  urge  upon  the  Government,  an  the  fit  relationship  between  the  State  and 
sdentifle  research.  .  .  .  The  eminence  and  competency  of  the  writers  give  it 
an  orenrhelming  toxoo  of  authozitj  and  reason." 


O.  TSSGtAN  PAUL  &  CO.,  LONDON. 
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SATUXDAY,  SEPTEMBER  21,  1878. 
No.  333,  New  Beriea, 


Thb  Editos  oatmot  underlake  to  retumy  or 
io  wrretpond  with  the  wrUer$  of,  rejected 
mamuoript. 

It  i$  pariitmlarly  reqvetted  thai  all  huitiesg 
lettert  regarding  the  eujo^Ty  of  tha  paper, 
SfCt  may  he  addressed  to  the  Publisher, 
onct  not  to  tTie  Editor. 

LITERATURE. 

Egypt:  A  Sandhook  for  Travellers.  Part  I. 
£dited  bj  £.  Baedeker.  (Leipzig : 
K.  Baedeker ;  lK>ndon  •  Dalaa  &  Go!) 

To  his  ezcelleat  and  popular  series  Herr 
Baedeker  has  jast  added  the  above,  which 
promises,  when  complete,  to  be  the  best 
Handbook  yet  published  for  the  use  of 
travellers  in  ^ypt.    The  present  moiety 
deals  with  Lower  £gypt,  the  Fayoom,  and 
the  Peninaola  of  Sinai.    It  is  divided  into 
ten  routes,  and  contains,  besides  sixteen  maps 
and  twenty-nine  plans,  no  less  than  eleven 
original  articles  on  special  sabjecta.  Of  the 
maps  (which  range  as  to  size  from  6x4  inches 
to  17  X  12  inches)  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
sajr  thai  they  are  miracles  of  cleameBs  and 
accnracy,  and  that  the  smalleat  is  perfectly 
legible  by  the  light  of  a  railway-cairiage 
lamp.    To  show  with  what  diligence  every 
pmnt  of  interest  has  been  surveyed,  it  is 
enougb  io  add  that  three  of  these  maps  are 
devoted  to  the  environs  of  Cairo,  one  to  the 
monnds  of  Memphis,  one  to  the  pyramids  of 
Ghizeh,  and  one  to  the  pyramid-fields  of 
Sakkanh  and  Abooaeer.    The  peninsula  of 
Sinai  has  three.    The  Delta,  the  Gulf  of 
Suez,  the  Snez  Canal,  the  Fayoom,  and  Uie 
environs  of  Alexandria  have  each  a  map ;  to 
say  nothing  of  an  excellent  sketch-map  of 
the  territory  and  sar&oe-charaoteristios  of 
Egypt  from   the   Mediterranean  to  the 
fiqnator,  and  a  large  ronte-map  of  Southern 
Europe,  the  Iievant,  and  the  north  coast  of 
the  African  continent.    The  plans  are  no 
less  admirable  and  elaborate  tmin  the  maps. 
That  of  Cairo,  for  instance,  engraved  on  a 
scale  of  300  yards  to  the  inch,  is  quite  in- 
valnable,  and  is  the  first  yet  published 
with  any  English  Handbook  of  Egypt. 
Hapless   travellers    who    till    now  have 
threaded  the  maddening  mazes  of  this  most 
intricate  of  Oriental  cities  with  no  other 
guides  than  Murray  and  a  donkey-boy 
will  hail  it  with  a  paean  of  thankfulness. 
The  descriptive  matter  is  also  profusely 
ninatrated  by  gronnd-plans  of  the  principal 
mosques,  palaces,  city-gates,        he ;  not 
Jcavettix^  the  Hnaenm  at  Boolak. 

Ae  regards  postal,  telegmphio,  and 
monetary  arrangement,  hotd  and  steam- 
packet  aooommoaation,  guides,  prices,  com- 
fort, and  naefnl  information  in  general,  this 
new  Baedeker  will  be  fonnd  as  exact  and 
impartial  aa  its  European  predecessors; 
wmle  as  a  guide  to  all  that  is  instructive 
and  interesting  in  that  seetion  of  the 
Egyptian  Empire  which  it  professes  to  de- 
icnbe,  it  is  not  only  as  carefuly  stadied,  but 
M  o(»DFM)t,o(Hn|iruieQsire,  andarobaeologi-  | 


caJly  correct  as  may  reasonably  be  expected 
of  the  first  edition  of  so  difficult  a  handbook. 
The  special  articles,  which  come  under  the 
head  of  Preliminary  Information,  occupy 
the  first  200  pages  of  the  book,  and  comprise 
a  valuable  Geographical  and  Political  Notice 
by  Dr.  Schweinfurth ;  an  ethnographical 
sketch  of  the  modem  Egyptians,  epitomised, 
apparently,  from  Lane  and  Klunzingerjpapers 
on  the  Geology  of  Egypt,  on  the  Oases,  and 
the  Animal  Kingdom,  by  Prof.  Zittel,  Prof. 
Asoherson  and  Dr.  Henglin ;  a  concise  out- 
line of  Egyptian  History  and  Chronology ; 
a  somewhat  too  slight  essay  on  Hieroglyphs 
by  Prof.  G.  Ebers;  a  remarkable  paper 
(anonjrmons)  on  the  Keligion  of  Ancient 
Egypt,  illustrated  by  cuts  of  some  of  the 
principal  gods ;  an  excellent  account  of  the 
Development  of  Mohammedan  Architecture 
in  the  vall^  of  the  Kile,  by  Franz  Bey ;  a 
brief  Grammar  and  Vocabulary  of  the 
Arabic  language ;  and  various  short  papers 
on  Climate,  Health,  Agriculture,  Popula- 
tion, the  River  Nile,  Islamism,  Ac,  Ac. 
All  these  are  in  their  several  ways  so  succinct 
and  trustworthy  that  a  traveller  equipped 
with  no  previous  knowledge  of  the  country, 
its  history  or  its  arts,  would  find  within  the 
compass  of  this  little  Baedeker  all  the  in- 
formation essential  to  an  intelligent  appre- 
ciation of  the  prwent  and  past  of  Ix)wer 
Egypt. 

These  527  pages  are.  not,      course,  free 
firom  minor  errors,  nor  (bong  the  work  of 
various  hands)  from  occasional  contradic- 
tions.   The  wonder  would  be  if  there  were 
none.    General  Stanton,  for  instance,  whose 
diplomatic  services  have  for  the  last  two 
years  been  traasferred  to  Bavaria,  is  entered 
here  (p.  203)  as  British  Consul-General  for 
Egypt.   At  page  62  it  is  stated  that  the 
ancient  quarries  near  Assouan  contain  "a 
number  of  unfinished  gigantic  obelisks;" 
whereas  there  is  but  one.   Again,  it  is  un- 
questionably a  mistake  to  assert  of  Egyptian 
— that  is  to  say,  of  Arabic — music  uiat  it 
has  "no  tune,  hut  only  a  certain  rhythm ;  " 
and  that  E^^ptian  songs  are  "snng  throagh 
the  nose  on  seven  or  eight  different  notwi, 
on  which  the  performer  wanders  up  and 
down  as  he  feels  inclined"  (p.  19).  The 
fact  is  that  the  Egyptian  scale  is  even  more 
elaborate  than  our  own,  each  whole-tone 
being  divided  into  thirds  of  tones,  instead  of 
half-tones.    But  in  these  delicate  divisions, 
which  Egyptian  voices  are  trained  to  render 
with  extraordinary  precision,  the  unaccus- 
tomed  ear  of  the  European  traveller  detects 
only  discord  and  confusion.   The  employ- 
ment of  third-tones,  however,  is  not  de 
rigueur.    I  myself,  when  on  the  Nile,  noted 
down  some  mdodies  sang  by  our  boatmen, 
which  were  not  only  exoeemngly  beantifal, 
bat  were  constrncted  according  to  the  divi- 
sions  of  the  ordinaxy  Earopeaa  scale. 

Such  little  inaoouraoies,  however,  ate  of 
no  moment  when  compared  with  other  and 
graver  errors  of  omission.  The  Pyramid  of 
Meydoom  is  dismissed  with  a  few  measure- 
ments, and  without  a  line  of  historical  ex- 
planation. Yet  analogy  and  recent  excava- 
tion prove  it,  beyond  reasonable  doubt,  to  be 
the  tomb  of  Snefru,  the  last  king  of  the  Third 
Dynasty,  and  predecessor  of  the  pyramid- 
builders  of  Qhizeh.  It  is  also,  as  regards 
saiftwe-mawmry,  the  best  built  and  most 


carefully  finished  of  all  the  pyramids  ;  it  is 
inscribed  with  incised  hieroglyphs  filled  in 
with  stucco  and  coloured ;  and  it  has  never 
yet  been  opened.   Not  one  of  these  facts 
finds  recognition  in  the  present  Handbook. 
At  p.  369,  treating  of  the  Pyramid  in  Stages, 
we  find  that  "  two  of  the  chambers  are  said 
to  have  been  decorated  with  convex  pieces 
of  green  fayence,"  &c.,  &c.    This,  however, 
is  no  matter  of  hearsay,  since  some  of  the 
identical  tiles  are  to  be  seen  in  Case  D  in 
the  Second  Egyptian  Boom  at  the  British 
Maseum.    That  the  Bath-Establishment  at 
Helwan  (p.  390)  should  be  characterised  as 
a  place  in  which  no  one  would  care  to  sojoarn 
'*  unless  in  quest  of  health  and  retirement " 
is  sufficiently  snrprising  when  one  considers 
the  wealth  of  the  desert  thereabouts  in  flint 
implements,  and  the  close  proximi^  of 
Hel  wan  to  the  quarries  of  Toora  and  the 
pyramid-field»  of  Sakkarah  and  Dashoor. 
But  I  am  astonished  to  find  no  mention  of 
that  fragment  of  Manetho  which  records 
how  Menephthah  I.  banished  "  the  unclean  " 
(presumably  the  Hebrews,  many  of  whom 
were    lepers)    to   labour    in    the  above 
quarries ;  nor  any  allasion  to  the  theory 
which  supposes  them  to  have  been  sent 
thither,  not  merely  in  order  to  separate  them 
from  the  native  Egyptians,butwith  aview  to 
their  cure  by  means  of  the  sulphur-springs 
which  are  now  bringing  Helwan  into  re- 
pute.  Of  this  same  Menephthah,  the  Pha- 
raoh of  the  Exodus,  it  ia  elsewhere  stated 
(Chronological  Table,  p.   90)  that  "  he 
perished  ignominiously  "  in  pursuit  of  the 
Hebrews.     The  Bible,  however,  records 
only  the  destruction  of  "  the  chariots  and 
the  horsemen,  and  all  the  host  of  Pharaoh ; " 
not  the  destruction  of  Pharaoh  himself.  The 
preparation  of  his  tomb  was  an  object  of 
solicitude  to  every  ancient  Egyptian  monarch, 
from  the  date  of  his  accession  till  t^t  of  his 
death;  and  the  duration  of  a  king's  rule 
may  therefore  be  estimated  by  the  extent 
and  splendour  of  his  place  of  sepulture. 
Now,  the  tomb  of  Menephthah  (No.  8  in 
the  Yalley  of  the  Tombs  of  the  £ings)  is 
excavated  to  a  depth  of  207  fbet,  and  very 
richly  decorated,  which  wonid  scarcely  be 
the  case  if  hiiE^  reign  had  been  cnt  short  by 
a  violent  deatii. 

But  the  essentially  weak  point  of  Bae- 
deker's Lower  Egypt  is  that  tiie  book  is  too 
exclusively  German.  The  Germans  are 
illustrious  Egyptologists  ;  but  the  claims  of 
the  French  under  this  head  are  at  least  equally 
authoritative.  In  any  case,  no  editor  of  a 
work  that  aims  at  completeness  can  afford 
to  ignore  the  labours  of  contemporary 
savants.  From  various  oversights  due  to 
this  cause,  I  will  select  three  examples : — 

1.  At  page  295  it  is  asserted  that "  the  whole 
period  of  the  Hyksos  is  represented  in 
Europe  by  a  solitary  head  in  the  Yilla 
Lndovisi  at  Rome;"  bat  the  ^reen-basalt 
stataette  of  the  Louvre  described  (with 
illustrations)  by  the  late  T.  Deveria  (^Bevue 
Archeologigue,  vol.  iv.,  Nouvelle  S6rie, 
p.  253)  is  unquestionably  of  the  Hyksos  era. 

2.  Beiterated  strictures  on  *'  the  rigidity  of 
the  canon,"  and  "the imperfection  of  artistic 
devrfopment "  (pp.  161, 169,  299,  Ac.),  un- 
qualified by  any  reference  to  the  treatise 
entitied  La  Sei^ture  Egyptienne,  in  which 
U.  Emile  Sc^  dispoaed  of  thie  qiUBtion  in 
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1876,  are  now  both  obsolete  and  misleading. 
3.  Turning  to  Section  III.  (pp.  85,  et  «g.), 
we  find  the  vexed  question  of  Egyptian 
chronology  discussed  npon  all  the  old  bases, 
and  illustrated  by  a  table  of  the  relative 
computations  of  Manetho,  Mariette,  Lepsius, 
and  Wilkinson ;  so  passing  over  in  silence 
the  late  signal  discovery  of  M.  Chabas, 
whoj  by  means  of  calculations  based  on 
his  interpretation  of  a  cartouche  and 
memoranaum  inscribed  on  the  reverse 
Bide  of  the  first  page  of  the  Ebers  Medi- 
oai  Fapynu,  has  established  the  date  of 
the  nintu  ywr  of  Menkara,  the  builder  of 
the  Third  Pyramid.  Tet  this  important  &ot 
was  recorded  in  the  BtiUeHn  MeTuitel  of  the 
Academy  oE  Inscriptions  for  April,  1876, 
and  in  the  following  number  of  the  Bevue 
ArcTiSologique,  besides  being  fully  stated  in 
2£.  Chabas'  own  pamphlet  on  the  subject, 
published  in  1877. 

The  book  is  capitally  printed;  and,  de- 
spite such  occasional  slips  as  '*  compliant "  for 
"subservient,"  "Ohamite"  for  "Hamitic," 
very  creditably  translated.  The  illustrations, 
of  which  there  are  more  than  fifty — including 
twenty-one  spirited  outlines  from  the  bas- 
reliefs  in  the  tomb  of  Ti — are  also  well  drawn 
and  carefully  engraved.  It  is  to  be  r^fretted 
that  80  little  Bpeoe  has  been  allotted  to  the 
ancient  and  interesting  Coptic  churches  of 
Old  Cairo,  one  only — ^Aboo  Sirgeh — ^having 
been  selected  for  description.  Had  equally 
careful  details  and  ground>plans  been  given 
of  Sitt  Miriam,  Kedeseh  Berbarra,  and  Aboo 
Sepheen,  travellers  would  have  been  pro< 
portionately  grateful. 

AuELU  B.  Edwards. 


JThe  Hietorif  and  Doctrines  of  Irvingism, 
or  of  th&  eO'Called  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church.  By  Edward  Miller,  MA.  In 
Two  Volumes.    (0.  Eegan  Paul  &  Co.) 

The  volumes  before  ns  are  the  first  attempt 
to  give  a  complete  account  to  the  general 
publio  of  the  remarkable  body  popularly 
known  as  Irriogites,  though  thwe  have 
been  ^vions  treatises  dealing  less  fully 
with  its  records  and  peonliarities.  They 
have  tbe  drawbacks  of  a  somewhat  rugged 
style,  occasionally  lapsing  into  obscurity, 
and  of  much  diffnseness  and  even  repetition 
in  parts,  counterbalanced  by  marks  of  wide 
and  diligent  study  of  authorities,  by  anxious 
impartiality,  and  by  moderation  and  even 
gentleness  of  tone.  Mr.  Miller  has  had  to 
contend  against  the  serious  difficulties  of 
there  being  praotically  no  accredited  formu- 
laries among  the  Irvingites  (apart  from  their 
liturgy)  which  can  be  inferred  to  as  doctrinal 
standards ;  the  apparent  absence  of  aatbori- 
tatire  character  from  the  writings  of  even 
the  apostles,  their  highest  officers,  unless 
when  jointly  issued  in  council ;  and  the 
extreme  reluctance  displayed  by  members 
of  the  society  to  give  him  information  touch- 
ing their  distinguishing  tenets,  unless  he 
would  agree  to  come  in  tbe  spirit  of  an  en- 
'quirer  who  purposes  to  enter  as  a  proselyte. 

Mr.  Miller  divides  his  work  with  toler- 
able exactness  between  its  two  volumes, 
^ving  the  annals  of  Irvingism  in  the  first, 
and  its  theology  in  the  second,  albeit  there  is 
recessarily  some  overlapping  and  repetition, 
aud  the  Utter  part  is  more  occupied  with 


setting  out  the  author's  own  view  as  the 
orthodox  one  thui  in  detailed  explanation  of 
that  which  he  is  impeaching.  For  general 
readers,  thereforo,  the  interest  of  the  book 
lies  almost  exclusively  in  its  earlier  portion, 
whose  more  salient  points  will  now  be  sum- 
marised. 

Irvingism,  then,  in  Mr.  Miller's  judgment, 
is  a  form  of  opinion  which  could  not  have 
arisen  earlier  than  it  did,  being  emphatically 
tbe  child  of  the  nineteenth  century,  sprung 
from  the  reaction  after  tbe  theological  ex- 
haustion and  apathy  which  characterised 
the  eighteenth  century,  succeeding  the 
fierce  and  protracted  controversies  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth.  The  more  im- 
mediate cause  of  Irvingism  was  that  devo- 
tion to  the  study  of  prophecy  which  the 
startling  historical  events  of  the  French 
Kevolution  and  the  Napoleonic  wars  made 
popular  among  Evangelical  Protestants  both 
in  England  and  Scotland,  who  were  firmly 
convinced  that  the  Second  Advent  and  the 
end  of  the  world  would  occur  in  their  own 
lifetime,  or  in  that  of  their  children  at 
furthest.  While  this  feverish  and  uncritical 
temper  was  prevalent,  Edward  Irving  came 
to  Ijondon  in  1822,  heralded  by  his  already 
great  reputation  as  a  preacher,  which  in- 
creased tenfold  when  his  orations  in  his 
pulpit  at  Regent  Square  became  known. 
He  was  speedily  drawn  into  the  cirde  of 
students  of  the  future,  whose  first  formal 
meetings  to  work  out  a  scheme  of  belief 
and  practice  from  joint  perusal  of  the  Bible 
were  assembled  at  Albury,  under  the  roof  of 
the  clever  and  eccentric  Henry  Dmmmond, 
in  1826.  From  the  ardent  study  of  prophecy 
to  actual  attempts  at  prediction  is  no  long 
step,  seeing  how  readily  hallucination  may 
be  induced  ;  and  the  first  manifestations  of 
this  sort  took  place  in  Scotland  in  1830,  ac- 
companied by  the  alleged  exorcise  of  the 
gift  of  tongues.  One  of  the  chief  agents  in 
uiese  curious  displays,  Mrs.  Caird,  came 
with  her  husband  to  Albury,  and  settled 
down  there  ;  and  although  her  alleged 
"  tongues  "  could  not  be  classified  by  any 
linguist — as  was  the  cftse  with  all  the  later 
ones  also — ^yet  the  Albury  group  thought 
the  evidence  for  them  strong  enough  to 
make  fuller  enquiry  in  Scotland  desirable, 
and  sent  a  commission  of  six  persons,  includ- 
ing Mr.  Cardale,  a  shrewd  London  solicitor 
of  iron  will,  soon  to  bo  the  leader  in  the 
movement, to  investigate  theallcged  miracles. 
They  reported  favourably :  and  very  soon 
afterwanls  (1831)  the  manifestations  began 
in  Jjondon,  Mrs.  Cardale  being  the  first  to 
exhibit  them,  though  privately.  Mr,  Taplin, 
a  member  of  Irving's  congregation,  was 
the  leader  in  the  publio  manifestations, 
which  took  place  in  Irving's  place  of  wor- 
ship in  B^ent  Square,  and  rapidly  spread 
to  other  members  of  the  congregation,  with 
the  fullest  approval  and  acceptance  from 
their  famous  pastor,  whose  action  in  the 
matter,  added  to  some  peculiarities  of  his 
teaching,  led  to  his  condemnation  first  by 
the  London  Presbytery,  and  then  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  ihe  Scottish  Estab- 
lishment. The  first  result  of  this  was  the 
expulsion  of  himself  and  his  followers  from 
Regent  Square,  and  the  next  the  formation 
of  that  new  separate  body  which  Mr.  Miller 
holds  is  rightly  called  Irvingism,  despite  Uie 


technical  objections,  valid  enough  as  mere 
legal  argaments,  ni^d  by  the  sociefj  itself 
against  the  title,  because  Irving  was  unqoes- 

tionably  the  true  motive  force  without  which 
it  would  not  have  been  organised,  although 
he  was  soon  set  aside  and  relegated  with 
little  ceremony  to  an  inferior  station.  As 
one  special  theory,  that  of  a  restored  aposto- 
late,  had  long  been  prominent  among  the 
speculations  of  the  AlbuTy  students,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  soon  after  the  new  con- 
gregation was  formed  in  Newman  Street  in 
October  1832,  Mr.  Taplin,  one  of  the  pro- 
phets,  declared  that  Mr.  Cardale  had  been 
called  to  be  an  apostle,  an  appointment  ac- 
cepted at  once  as  divinely  made.    The  next 
day  JiSt.  Dmmmond  was  in  like  manner 
named  Pastor,  Angel,  or  Bishop  of  Al- 
bury, and  ordained  by  Mr.  Cardale ;  while 
Irving  himself  was  appointed  Angel  of 
the  Newman  Street  congregation  a  little 
later.    Thus  the  whole  structure  of  a  four- 
fold ministry  with  alleged  Divine  authority, 
which  was  speedily  raised,  rests  on  the  in- 
adequate bwis  of  Mr.  Taplin's  inspiiation, 
which  was  simply  taken  for  granted,  and 
tried  by  no  tests  whatever.    Tet  there  is 
not  merely  the  formidable  objection  that  Mr. 
Baxter — who  had  been  formally  recc^fniaed 
by  Mr.  Taplin  tuid  the  other  prophets  as 
equally  gifted  with  themselves — snbseqoently 
declared  himself,  on  the  failnre  of  several 
definite  predictions  he  had  uttered,  to  have 
been  tiie  victim  of  delusions,  and  withdrew 
from  the  society  in  consequence ;  but  a  cor- 
porate act  of  the  society  itself  at  a  later  time, 
to  be  mentioned  presently,  furnishes  an  even 
more  cog6nt  item  of  disproof.    In  1833  Mr. 
Dmmmond  was  prophetically  declared  to  be 
the  second  apostle,  followed  soon  by  two 
more  ;  and  in  1834  Irving  died.    The  num- 
ber of  twelve  apostles  was  made  up  in  1835  ; 
and  the  refusal  of  Mr.  David  Dow,  one  of 
those  called,  to  accept  the  appointment  was 
treated  as  a  parallel  to  the  &11  of  Jiula8,and 
Mr.  Mackenzie  was  named  in  his  room  as  tlbe 
Matthias  of  the  body.  The  organisation  was 
speedily  completed  by  the  addition  of  as 
many  angels,  prophets,  and  evangelists  as 
were  deemed  necessary ;  and  the  whole  of 
Europe,  India,  and  the  United  States  was 
parcelled  out   into  twelve  regions,  each 
arbitrarily  grouped  and  named  f^r  one 
of  tbe  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  and  assigned 
to  the  missionary  charge  of  an  apostle, 
who  was  predicted  to  have  the  duty  of 
sealing  12,000  persons  out  of  his  tribe,  to 
make  up  the  Apocalyptic  144-,000.    It  is  not 
unworthy  of  mention  tiiat  this  notion  was 
once  laid  hold  of  from  a  very  different  motive. 
The  present  writer  remembers  seeing  an 
advertisement  in  one  of  the  London  ^pera 
about  1851  or  1852,  which  set  forth  that 
tickets  entitling  the  bearer  to  be  enrolled 
among  the  144,000  of  the  Apocalypse  might 
be  had  at  a  certain  address  for  seven-and* 
sixpence  each,  and  enquiry  discovered  that 
large  numbers  were  actually  purchased.  In 
1838,  after  three  years'  preparation,  the 
apostolic   journeys  began,   with  a  resnlt 
curiously  like  that  produced  on  Dr.  Colenso 
by  the  intelligent  Zulu ;  for  the  apostles, 
after  signally  failing  in  their  hopes  and. 
mission,  came   back  at  Christmas,  1838, 
mnch  impressed  by  the  ritual  and  doc- 
trines of  the  Boman  Oatholio  uid  Greek 
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Oharches,  which  were  wholly  new  to  them, 
snd  from  which  they  began  to  borrow  very 
lately,  besides  coming  markedly  nndar  the 
inflnence  of  the  Oxford  or  Tractarian  move- 
ment in  England,  then  in  ite  early  vigoar. 
In  1839  two  events  occnrred  which  ought 
logically  to  have  given  the  death-blow  to  the 
society,  bnt  which  it  got  over  by  an  ingenuity 
of  adaptation  which  has  never  failed  it  in  a 
crisis.  One  of  the  twelve  apostles  seceded, 
Uins  breaking  np  the  twelvefold  nnity,  on 
which  Uie  greatest  stress  had  been  laid. 
The  excuse  from  the  conduct  of  Jndas  had,  as 
ve  have  seen,  long  before  been  iiuadicioasly 
«nd  prematurely  expended  in  Hr.  Dew's  case, 
ao  as  to  be  no  longer  available;  while  a 
collision  betireen  the  apostles  and  the 
prophets  led  to  severe  restrictions  on  the 
utterances  of  these  latter,  which  were 
declared  to  be  not  necessarily  true  or  in- 
spired, bnt  to  be  the  result  of  frand  or 
delusion,  nnless  certified  as  sound  by  the 
apostles,  whcrae  own  title  to  ofBce  rested 
on  nothing  whatever  bnt  the  precisely 
sinular  and  previously  untested  utterances 
of  the  very  same  order  of  the  society,  bnt 
who  now  Idoked  down  the  ladder  by  which 
they  had  climbed  to  absolute  rale  in  the 
oommnnify. 

When  the  prophetic  revolt  had  been  sum. 
manly  crushed,  another  dispnte  arose,  be- 
tween ihe  old  original  Presbyterian  &otor 
in  the  society  and  t^e  ex-Anglican  &ctor, 
noir  the  more  powerful,  as  to  the  ontward 
form  of  worship.  The  latter  carried  the 
day,  and  by  1842  had  a  Liturgy  compiled, 
bseed  for  the  most  part,  in  doctrine  as  well 
as  structnre,  on  ancient  offices,  and  cele- 
brated with  vestments — to  wit,  albs,  girdles, 
chasubles,  oopes,  stoles,  and  the  like,  to 
which  inoense,  lights,  and  reservation  of  the 
Encharist  were  added  a  little  later;  thus 
long  anticipating  the  ritualistic  move- 
ment in  the  Church  of  England,  bnt  not 
attempting  to  enforce,  all  at  once,  a  uniformity 
which  would  have  aliemhted  &r  more  of 
timr  adherents  than  actoally  left  them  he- 
oanse  of  the  permisure  nae  of  these  cere- 
monial adjuncts,  naturally  distastefhl  to 
minds  reared  in  a  markedly  anti-hturgical 
s^tem. 

Bnt  after  their  organisation  in  machineiy 
and  tenets,  skilfully  and  intricately  con- 
structed, was  complete,  no  further  progress 
seems  to  have  been  made.  Again  and  again 
definite  predictions  of  the  precise  date  of 
the  Second  Advent  and  the  triumph  of  the 
new  Church  were  uttered,  and  refuted  by  the 
ermt;  apostle  after  apostle  died  without 
flren  one  of  them  approximating  to  the 
number  he  had  been  expected  to  seal — a  dis- 
proof evaded  by  ailing  that  the  sealing 
was  going  on  in  the  next  winrld,  albeit  the 
origiiial  theory  was  that  its  intent  was  to 
■Bve  the  sealed  from  the  great  tribulation 
coming  on  the  inhabitant  of  the  earth. 
The  actual  state  of  things  is  that  only  one 
apostle^  who  is  paralysed  and  incapacitated 
from  action,  now  survives  ;  that  the  extreme 
number  of  the  sect,  after  more  than  forty 
years'  existence,  is  at  most  under  eleven 
thoDsand  ;  and  that  it  is  dwindling  steadily, 
being  alike  far  too  abstruse  and  intricate 
as  a  system  to  attract  the  lower  class,  and 
Dot  luring  snob  proofii  to  tender  aa  are 
adaqoate  to  convince  the  highly  educated. 


In  truth,  were  the  community  blotted  cmt 
of  existraice  hr  any  dissolution  or  absorp- 
tion, instead  of  being  carried  on,  as  it  cer- 
tainly will  be,  by  some  timely  revelation 
intended  to  meet  the  inevitable  crisis,  its 
disappearance  wonM  not  cause  so  much  as 
a  ripple  on  the  face  of  religion  or  society,  nor 
attract  anything  like  the  degree  of  public 
notice  which  the  extinction  of  the  Qaaker 
body,  were  that  to  occur,  would  undoubtedly 
do.  Mr.  Miller's  final  verdict  on  the  society 
is  that  it  is  stiff  and  mechanical  by  reason  of 
its  intricate  and  largely  over-officered  system ; 
that  its  modes  of  escape  from  the  conclu- 
sions forced  on  its  attention  by  the  disproof 
of  the  asserted  articnlateness  and  meaning 
of  the  alleged  tongues,  by  the  persistent 
failure  of  every  prophecy  which  admits  of 
being  tested,  by  the  continaal  shifting  of 
grounds  at  first  supposed  to  be  divinely 
BBtablished,  and — ^be  might  have  added,  but 
does  not — by  the  mere  fact  of  death  occur- 
ring at  all  among  members  of  the  com- 
munity, contrary  to  one  of  its  cardinal 
tenets,  are  akin  to  certain  familiar  types  of 
mental  delusion,  and  that  the  unquestionable 
merits  observable  in  its  members  as  a  rule 
are  not  sufficient  to  serve  as  proof  of  the 
claims  of  a  body  which  professes  to  be  clothed 
with  all  the  authority  and  gifts  of  the  first 
preachers  of  Ohristianity,  but  whose  chief 
title  to  attention  now  is  that  Henry  Drum- 
mond,  a  fast-fading  name  which  will  be  prac- 
tically unknown  in  the  next  generation,  was 
one  of  its  earliest  converts  and  leaders.  It 
is  only  fair  to  say  that  Mr.  Miller's  volumes 
contain  a  large  mass  of  details  not  so  much 
as  glanced  at  in  this  imperfect  sketch,  and 
that  some  curious  documents  will  be  found 
in  the  appendices.  But  he  would  do  well 
by  materially  abridging  his  work,  and  bring- 
ing out  a  brief  compendium  of  its  main  foots 
for  popular  instruction. 

BlOHABD  F.  LlTTLBDALS. 


Mistoiy  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  1857-1858. 
Commencing  from  the  Close  of  the  Second 
VolnmeofSir  John  Kaye's  "History  of 
the  Sepoy  War."  By  Colonel  G.  B. 
Malleson,  C.S.I.  Volume  I.  (W.  H. 
Allen.) 

Colonel  Malleson  writes  with  a  will  and 
earnestness  indicative  of  that  genuine  sym- 
pathy with  his  theme  which  is,  perhaps,  the 
best  supplementary  qnalification  for  one 
whose  literary  antecedents  and  professional 
aasociations  have  already  constituted  him  a 
fitting  successor  to  Sir  John  Kaye.  But 
there  is  no  denying  that  he  has  taken  upon 
himself  to  fulfil  a  responsible  and  hard  task. 
Historians  who  treat  of  tiieir  contempo- 
raries should  be  above  the  ordinary  feelings 
of  humanity.  It  need  scarcely  be  affirmed, 
however,  that  they  are  just  as  human  as 
their  neighbours,  who  neither  write  history 
nor  venture  to  pass  a  public  judgment  on 
others  at  any  time.  The  faculty  of  register- 
ing character  for  the  benefit  of  coming  gene- 
rations looks  more  than  ever  invidious  and 
ungracious  when  exercised  in  respect  of 
living  men  and  women — ^personal  friends,  it 
may  be,  or,  worse  still,  personal  enemies. 
For,  however  successful  from  a  business  point 
of  view  may  be  the  r^istrar — however  true 
the  estimate  which  h^  as  a  professional 


jndge,  may  form  of  his  several  subjects — we 
caunot  snppose  him  to  sit  down  to  hia  work 
free  from  preconceived  opinions  of  his  own, 
which  opinions,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
result  from  personal  relations  formed  ont  of 
court.  Now,  these  in  some  cases  are  excel- 
lent aids  to  truth ;  bnt  where  individual 
reputations  are  concerned,  and  have  been 
the  subject  of  controversy,  the  final  decision 
to  be  arrived  at  and  tendered  for  universal 
acceptance  demands  a  special  caution  and 
reserve,  which,  the  more  generous  the  nature 
of  the  historian,  the  more  difficult  it  is  for 
bim  to  put  in  practice. 

Let  us  imf^ne  a  case  in  illustration.  A 
has,  it  is  conceived,  deserved  better  of  his 
oounby  than  B.  Yet  B  ia  rewarded  and  not 
A.  Pen  in  hand,  and  breatiiless  with 
anxiety  to  set  things  right,  C,  the  chronicler, 
rushes  to  the  rescue  of  A,  and,  so  far  as 
print  and  publicity  can  give  currency  to  his 
argument,  he  plays  the  part  of  a  sincere 
and  faithful  friend.  But  C  should  be  a 
judge,  and  not  an  advocate ;  and  how  has 
he  done  hia  duty  to  both  litigants  if  he  has 
not  himself  heard  and  conversed  with  B  as 
well  as  A  ?  Plainly,  then,  the  chronicler  has 
need  of  self-restraint  in  following  t^e  bent 
of  his  natural  inclinations,  honest  and  well- 
meaning  though  he  be.  The  cause  is  that 
of  Truth,  and  the  triumph  is  meant  to  be  over 
Falsehood— granted.  But  the  impression  fasa 
been  derived  independently  of  the  chronicle, 
and  before  the  seat  has  been  occupied  on  the 
judicial  bench.  Audi  alteram  partem — a 
common-sense  principle  of  justice— has 
hardly  been  acknowledged. 

Such  remarks  may  appear  to  some  per- 
sons foreign  to  actual  criticism  of  the  book 
before  ns,  and  eluding,  as  it  were,  practical 
consideration  of  its  pages  after  the  approved 
fashion  of  conventional  reviewers.  Bat 
they  who  have  perused  this  interesting 
record  with  the  attention  which  we  have 
given  to  it  ourselves,  and  which  may  with- 
out effinrt  be  given  to  it  by  hundreds  of 
readers,  will  find  the  meaning  snflicient^ 
obvious  and  aooordingto  rule.  Kaye's  thim 
volume  of  the  Sepoy  War  may  be  "  ignored  " 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  Sietory  of  the 
Indian  Mutiny  ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  it 
has  been  written  and  read,  and  is  now  avail- 
able. Nay,  farther,  its  contents  are  con- 
spicuously advertised  at  the  end  of  the  work 
under  notice.  Whether  we  prefer  it  tc 
Colonel  Malleson's  book,  or  put  it  aside  and 
accept  the  latter  without  reserve,  we  know 
that  many  of  the  chief  actors  in  the 
common  drama  live  to  tell  their  own  tales; 
and  the  controversy  illustrated  and  kept 
alive  by  these  many  versions  will  not  fairly 
subside  till  tiiis  and  at  least  one  succeeding 
generation  shall  have  passed  away.  That| 
in  arguing  thus,  we  necessarily  allude  to 
motives  rather  tlmu  results,  and  to  episodes 
of  individual  character  as  much  as  to  general 
history,  is  no  valid  objection  to  the  view 
taken.  Where  the  main  question  ia  that  of 
selecting  statues  for  a  permanent  gallery, 
and  of  supplying  exemplars  to  future  ages, 
the  study  of  inner  life  has  a  manifest  im- 
portance. Failure  incurred  by  honourable 
iulfilment  of  responsibility  gives  bettw 
claims  to  a  niche  thui  success  following 
upon  accident  or,  it  may  be,  improper 
evasion  of  duty.   In  these  cases  there  must 
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be  no  Toom  for  time-serving  considerations  : 
let  sach  belong  to  those  who  hare  rewarded 
merit  insufficiently,  or  demerit  without 
equity — to  men  who  hare  their  own  account 
to  render  for  the  ose  made  of  the  "  little 
brief  anthority "  oommitted  to  them.  It 
were,  however,  well  that  a  gap  of  time  as 
well  as  space  divided  the  historian  from  the 
personages  of  his  drama.  Kot  all  these  are 
heroes ;  and  not  all  heroes  are  of  one  stamp. 
Neither  calumny  nor  detraction  can,  for  in- 
stance, avail  to  change  the  estimate  formed 
of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  whose  passport  to 
posterity  may  be  held  complete.  Bat  it  is 
no  reflection  on  other  repntations  to  call 
excepticmal  such  an  example  as  this.  * 

If  we  subtract  from  Sir  John  Kaye's 
balky  Volume  III.  his  last  two  chapters  on 
the  Siege  of  Dehli,  and  admit,  on  the  other 
baud.  Colonel  Malleson's  account  of  the 
relief  or  "  reinforciement "  of  Lakhnao  by 
Outram  and  Havelock,  the  two  books  we 
have  already  compared  treat  much  of  the 
same  period,  and  traverse  much  of  the  same 
ground.  Excluaire  of  Dehli  there  is,  in 
actual  space  oocupied,  barely  a  difference  of 
two  pages.  Certain  passages  are  little  more 
than  counterparts  one  of  the  other;  we 
may  cite,  for  example,  the  story  of  De 
Kantrow's  behaviour  at  Mainpuri  (pp. 
157-60).  This  is  as  it  should  be ;  and  the 
coinoidence  cannot  be  otherwise  than  satis- 
factory  to  the  reader.  In  other  places  we 
may  T^ret  that  more  of  the  earUer  detail 
has  not  been  retained.  Mr.  Cracroft  Wil- 
son's energetic  action  at  Moradabad  is  a  case 
in  point;  but  we  hardly  expect  Colonel 
MalleBon  to  snbsotibe  unreservedly  to  Eaye's 
too  general  assertion,  in  reference  to  that 
phase  of  the  Mutiny,  that  "  the  Sepoy  is 
easily  wrought  upon  by  brave  words,  aided 
by  a  manly  presence  and  a  confident  de- 
meanoor."  Influence  easily  exercised  in 
ordinary  times  might  well  be  wanting  at  the 
critical  period  in  question,  though  words, 
presence,  and  demeanour  were  idl  that  oonld 
be  desired. 

The  story  of  the  si^e  of  Lakhnio,  from 
the  side  of  the  besi^ed,  is  graphically  nar- 
rated }  and  even  for  such  as  regard  it  as  a 
mere  variation  in  an  oft-repeated  theme  it 
will  have  a  thrilling  intwest.  Colonel  UaU 
leson  may  be  felicitated  for  the  clear,  con- 
cise, and  sympathetic  style  adopted  in  this 
particular  portion  of  his  work.  It  occasion- 
ally reminds  ns  of  his  predecessor,  though 
without  semblance  of  oonscioos  imitation ; 
and  in  the  selection  of  details  the  later  is, 
perhaps,  the  more  practical  of  the  two  his- 
torians. His  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Henry  Lawrence,  too  noble  of  nature  to  be 
ennobled  by  man's  distinctions,  well  merits 
enxolment  among  the  many  worthy  testi- 
moniea  which  have  already  been  recorded  in 
honour  of  that  exceptiomilly  gifted  soldiw- 
Btatesman.  It  is  a  giaoefol  pendant  to 
Ejiiye's  eloquent  homage,  as  wul  as  to  the 
ftdmirable  paragraph  in  the  Report  of 
Brigadier  In^lis  of  September  2C,  1857, 
poinding  with  these  toiudung  and  powers 
nil  words : — 

"  Feeling  as  keenly  and  as  gratefully  as  I  do  the 
obligationa  that  the  whole  of  us  are  under  to  this 

Ssat  and  good  man,  I  trust  the  Government  of 
dia  will  pardon  me  for  having  attempted,  how- 
ever imperieelly,  to  pourtray  tlwm.  In  him  evray 


good  and  deserving  soldier  lost  a 'friend  and  a 
chief  capable  of  disoriminaUng,  and  ever  on  the 
alert  to  reward,  merit,  no  matter  how  humble  the 
sphere  in  which  it  was  exhibited." 

Let  us  add  that  this  brief  extract  will  be 
comparatively  unintelligible  to  those  who, 
if  they  have  read,  cannot  clearly  recall  the 
two  or  three  sentences  which  immediately 
precede  ib.  We  do  not  now  quote  them,  be- 
cause our  space  is  limited ;  and  to  render 
full  justice  to  the  writer  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  reprint  the  whole  despatch.  More- 
over, the  despatch  itself  is  essentially  graven 
iu  permanent  history.  As  Colonel  Medleson 
truly  writes ; — 

"  It  records  with  unsurpassed  modesty,  untinged 
hy  a  shadow  of  aelf-laudation,  a  long  deed  of 
heroiem,  unsurpassed  and  unsurpassable— to  be 
spokea  of  with  reverence  so  Icn^  as  the  pulse  of 
the  f^gjlish  heart  beats  high  in  appreciation  of 
what  is  Drave,  of  what  u  manly,  of  what  is  noble.** 

We  have  adopted  Colonel  Malleson's 
orthography  throughout  this  notice,  though 
it  is  neither  consistent  nor  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  of  transliteration  in 
which  WQ  believe.  Bab  the  importance  of 
the  subject  treated  makes  the  mere  question 
of  names  secondary ;  and  a  new  edition 
would  give  opportunity  of  revision  in  this 
respect,  as  well  as  in  one  or  two  slight 
printer's  defects — suoh,  for  instance,  as  the 
double  columns  of  footnotes  at  page  402, 
&o.,  which,  as  now  arranged,  are  sometimes 
confusing.  F.  J.  Goldshid. 


THH  LABOUR  QUESTION  TS  RELATION  TO  BXIST- 
INO  LEOAL  EIGHTS. 

Das  ArieitsverJidltniss  gemass  dem  Tieutigen 
Beckt.  Von  Lugo  Brentano.  (Leipzig : 
Dunckor  &  Eun^lot.) 

This  volume  offers  a  condensed  and  popular 
summary  of  the  author's  larger  work  on 
the  Workmen's  Associations  of  the  present 
day  (D/e  Arbeiteegilden  der  Qegenwarl),  or 
perhaps  we  should  say,  rather,  of  the  con- 
clusions concerning  the  labour  question  to 
which  the  author  has  been  led  by  his  re- 
searches touching  trade  societies. 

The  first  half  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  an 
historical  sketch  of  the  different  phases 
asBomed  by  the  so-called  "  labour  G[nestion," 
according  to  the  vailing  constitution  of  the 
sooial  grades  whose  industrial  interests  have 
been  liable  to  come  into  collision.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  whenever  one  established  cus- 
tomary order  of  a  fairly  equitable  kind 
begins  to  fall  into  decay  or  threatens  to 
break  up  firom  within,  the  weaker  members 
of  the  community  (who,  because  of  their 
weakness,  had  most  need  of  the  protection 
given  by  law  and  social  order)  -tend  to 
associate  for  mutual  protection,  and  by 
their  association  become  so  strong  as  to 
form  a  power  in  the  next  scheme  of  social 
organisation,  and  oontinne  dominant  till  that 
Boheme  in  its  turn  breaks  up,  and  anew  gene- 
rationof associated  weak  onesinherits  the  reins 
of  misused  powor.  The  first  step  in  this  pro- 
cess, according  to  the  author's  view,  was  taken 
early  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  strength 
of  the  tribal  bond  gave  way,  and  chiefs 
and  followers  settled  side  by  side  upon  con- 
quered land,  of  which  the  former  took  the 
lion's  share.  The  milUary  chief  became  the 
landed  noble,  while  the  mere  freeman,  trana- 


formed  into  a  small  proprietor,  had  bis  in-  - 
dependence  threatened  by  all  the  encroaoh- 
ments  which  wealth  always  has  it  in  its 
power  to  make  upon  poverty.  In  some 
parts  of  Europe  the  organisation  of  the 
village  oommunity  supplied  a  check  to  the 
preponderance  of  ihe  patrician  landowner ; 
while  in  some  oases,  Uiough  leas  generally 
than  is  implied  in  Brentaoo's  namrativo, 
voluntary  associations,  or  guilds,  of  the 
lesser  freemen  took  the  place  of  the  con- 
ventional family,  and  served  in  the  aame 
way  to  protect  the  rights  of  individual 
members  against  strong-armed  oppres- 
sors. In  some  cases — though,  again,  this 
development  cannot  &irly  be  represented 
as  the  rule — when  a  village ,  grew  into  a 
town,  the  small  fireemen,  who  had  been  of 
little  conseqnenoe  as  a^oulturists,  rose  to 
impOTtanee  as  laoidlords,  and  began  to 
foxm.  within  the  town  itself  a  class  of  old 
freemen — patrician  burghers,  whoae'  in- 
herited privileges  often  pressed  hardly  on 
the  rising  population  of  traders  and  artisans 
without  an  hereditary  claim  upon  the  land. 
In  the  free  cities  of  Italy  these  two  steps 
seem  to  merge  into  one,  and  we  find  the 
townsmen  of  various  crafts  united  in  an- 
tagonism to  a  feudal  aristocracy  dwelling  in 
castles  outside  the  city  walls,  as  well  as 
in  palaces  within,  and  often  contending 
with  the  citizens  for  control  of  the 
G-overnment.  In  some  of  the  Germanic 
towns,  the  dominant  factions  for  a  time 
consisted  of  a  privileged  section  of  the 
citizens,  while  the  military  aristocrai^  was 
neither  numerous  enough  to  form  a  olaas 
nor  powerful  enough  to  M  formidable  nnglj. 
But  in  all  these  oases  the  rivalry  of  classes 
was  rather  political  than  economical,  since 
even  when  economical  rights  or  privileges 
were  in  dispute,  the  appeal  was  to  arms 
rather  than  to  the  peaceful  arts  of  com- 
merce with  their  seductive  promises  of 
reciprocal  gain.  In  the  attempt  io  give 
unity  to  the  narrative,  Brentano  baa  rather 
overlooked  one  natural  distinction,  winch, 
however,  by  no  means  affects  the  value  of 
his  ai^nment.  He  contends  that  the  labour 
question  is  aa  old  as  inequality  of  wealth, 
which  is  the  same  as  saying  that  it  is  as  old 
aa  the  first  beginninge  of  social  organisatiooi ; 
and  this  is  not  to  be  disputed ;  bat  when  all 
labour  is  agricultural,  the  labour  qaestion 
and  the  land  question  are  identical,  and  the 
existence  of  both  dates  for  us  in  ihia  sense 
from  the  first  village-settlements  of  the 
Western  barbarians.  But  when  other  kinds 
of  labour  than,  agricultural  become  of  im- 
portance— I.e.,  with  the  first  developments  of 
a  town  out  of  a  village — a  primitive  "  labour 
question "  which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
land  begins  to  become  reci^nisable ;  and 
from  this  point  tha  author's  historical  sum- 
mary seems  to  rest  on  firmer  ground.  The 
earuBst  trade-companies,  or  corporations, 
like  the  primitive  Tillage-conunnnity,  in- 
(doded  members  of  various  degrees,  whose 
onstomary  righta  and  obligations  were  im- 
partially laid  down,  and  whose  recognition 
was  a  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  body. 
The  free  citizen  who  followed  a  crail  for 
subsistenoe,  presumably  the  same  as  his 
father  before  him,  entered  into  alliuioe  with 
those  of  his  own  degree  for  mntnal  protec- 
tion against  other  tndea  and  cdaases,  bat 
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not  agi&iirt  loBowndqiandentB,  Uie  jonms^. 
men  and  apprmdces,  most  of  whom  mnsfr 
took  fbrwaratoattau^uogtheTank  of  maator' 
workman  in  due  conne.  TiieanthOT  dates  the 
rise  of  the  social  and  eoonomical  problenu  of 
the  present  day  from  the  tame  when  the 
jonmeymen  (or  OeaaUen,  the  exact  eqniva- 
lent  of  the  English  oolloqnial  "mates") 
begfui  to  ontnnmber  the  master-workmen, 
so  that  a  proportion  of  them  remained 
jonm^inen  always.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century  it  had  hecome  an 
ol^ect  irith  the  corporations  to  limit  com- 
petition, BO  tiiat  it  was  hard  for  new 
mastan  to  be  rec^ved  to  membership  ac- 
cept on  the  score  of  descent  or  marrta^ ; 
and  when  the  rank  of  master  became  a 
priril^  worth  de&nduig,  eren  f^inat 
tiie  ablest  jonnieymen,  a  orosa  division 
began  to  break  np  the  old  unity  of  purpose 
throughout  the  trade.  As  early  as  the  umr- 
teenth  century  the  GeseUen  began  to  form 
associations  of  their  own,  for  mutual  assist, 
ance  and  the  defence  of  their  customary 
privileges — ^in  fact,  for  economical  action — 
just  at  the  time  when  the  corporations  (in 
free  atieB)  became  a  political  power,  and 
had  earned  the  right  to  spmk  in  the 
name  of  the  State  when  tluj  wished  to 
l^^slate  m  &T0nr  of  their  own  interest 
as  mast«.cn^men.  In  the  fifteenth  and 
succeeding  centuries  strikes  became  com- 
mon, while  the  oombinaiion  of  workmen 
wainst  thor  emplc^ers  was  made  illegal  by 
the  latter  as  the  organ  of  Qovemment.  The 
situation  continned  nnchauged  as  long  as 
the  national  industries  continued  io  be 
carried  on  by  small  employers ;  but  when 
the  large  capitalist  appears  upon  the  scene, 
desiring  beyond  everything  an  abundant 
supply  of  cheap  labour,  the  jonmeymen 
who  have  passed  through  a  regnJar 
appraiticeship  b^n  to  find  their  own 
cnstomaiy  rank  worth  defending,  and  give 
tiieir  support  to  the  protective  legislation 
which  limited  the  namber  of  apprentices  and 
fixed  the  length  of  their  term  of  servitude. 
The  original  object  of  all  the  internal  regu- 
lations of  the  oorporations  was  to  secure  a 
minimnm  ct  profbssional  skill  in  all  grades 
of  the  craft ;  but  just  ae  the  masters  became 
jealous  of  the  competition  of  the  Qesellen,  so 
the  €t«9eU  became  jealous  of  the  Lehrling  or 
apprentice,  while  the  poorest  class,  which 
could  not  afford  the  luxury  of  a  seven  years' 
eurrieulum,  began,  in  common  with  the  large 
capitalists,  to  evade  the  laws  concerning  ap- 
prenticeship BO  systematically  that  the^ 
became  virtaally  obsolete  long  before  their 
formal  repeal.  Adam  Smith,  as  the  month- 
pieee  of  free-trade  in  labour,  was  on  the  aide 
of  repeal  in  England,  on  the  gronud  that  it 
was  the  labourer's  right  to  dispose  of  his 
labour  as  he  thought  best ;  and  to  the  majority 
of  unakilled  labourers  tiie  removal  of  restric- 
taona  on  their  choice  of  an  employment 
seemed,  and  no  doubt  practically  was,  a 
relief.  It  was  not  a  boon  only  to  the  class 
of  skilled  workmen,  who  had  been  secured, 
by  the  old  customary  regulations,  in  posses- 
sion of  as  good  a  market  for  their  labour  as 
iiiey  could  possibly  hope  to  obtain  by  free 
competition.  The  author  shows  rare  im- 
partiality in  his  treatment  of  this  cconomicsJ 
epoch,  doing  jnstice  at  once  to  tiie  speculative 
gun  when  &e  right  of  the  working-claasea  to 


dispose  of  their  labour  at  tiieir  own  diatoetion 
is  folly  reoo^sed,  and  to  the  practical 
loaa  if,  ibr  a  time^  ibe  right  to  sell  on  f^e 
bwt  terms  poasibte  does  not  include  power 
to  obtain  even  as  good  terms  as  hereto, 
fore.  It  is  on  this  point  that  economists 
of  the  middle  and  of  the  working- 
classes  have  most  difficulty  in  coming  to  an 
understanding.  The  former  insist  on  the 
cdnoession  of  equal  rights  to  all  classes 
alike  to  make  what  contracts  they  please ; 
the  latter  contend  tiiat  the  concession  of  a 
formal  right  is  nugatory  unless  they  are 
practically  able  to  decline  a  contract  of 
which  the  terms  are  displeasing.  Logically, 
the  patriot  who  spmids  his  life  in  contending 
for  political  liber^  is  free  already  if  he  dis- 
owns the  control  of  the  usnrpar:  he  is  &ee 
to  defy,  disobey,  luid  die  on  the  acafibld. 
So  the  labourer  is  free  to  refuse  work  on 
what  he  considers  unfair  terms ;  but,  as  a 
witness  once  observed  under  cross-examina- 
tion, he  is  not  free  not  to  starve  if  he  refuses 
the  only  work  obtainable.  In  fact,  £ree  trade 
in  labour,  as  in  everything  else,  is  most  for 
the  advantage  of  those  who  control  the 
market ;  and  the  benefits  it  has  to  confer  on 
the  weaker  section  of  the  community  are 
mainly  indirect,  in  giving  free  play  to  all 
forms  of  natural  ability,  the  influoice  of 
which  is,  in  the  long  run,  leas  oppreasive 
than  that  of  artificial  privUege. 

The  problem  of  the  niture  is  to  ^ve  reality 
to  the  legal  righta  of  the  iodnatnal  masaes ; 
and  the  remainder  of  the  volume  is  intended 
to  show,  against  Marx,  Lasalle,  and  the  Ger- 
man party  of  "  Social  Democracy,"  that  this 
end  may  be  attained  by  peaceful  develop- 
ment of  the  existing  order,  without  either 
social  or  political  revolutions.  The  principle 
of  class-association,  or  united  action  on 
tiie  part  of  those  whose  interests  are  iden- 
tical, which  Brentimo  traces  from  the 
action  of  the  earliest  guilds  to  tiiat  of 
contemporary  trade-unions,  appears  to  him 
to  supply  the  necessary  remedy  for  whatevw 
practical  inconveniences  may  have  arisen 
side  by  side  vrith  the  development  of  modem 
industry.  The  interest  of  all  average  work- 
men is  identical,  because,  in  practice,  the 
labour  of  each  one  will  fetch  jast  the  same 
as  that  of  the  rest,  and  all  will  suffer  equally 
(in  the  long  mn)  unless  they  combine  to 
maintain  such  a  standard  of  wages  (or 
of  wants)  as  shall  prevent  the  gradual  reduc- 
tion of  their  share  in  the  gross  production 
of  national  industry  to  the  literal  minimum 
of  a  "  subsistence  wage."  The  author  passes 
briefly  over  the  transparent  (but  inveterate) 
fallacy  of  the  commercial  classes,  that  the 
single  capitalist  has  more  power  to  insist  on 
a  minimum  rate  of  profit  than  the  aasociated 
labourers  on  a  mmimnm  rate  of  wages. 
But,  after  an  enthusiastic  recognition  of  the 
present  merits  and  future  prospects  of 
English  Trade  TTnionism,  he  turns  to  the 
companion  institution  of  Boards  of  Arbitra- 
tion and  Conciliation,  as  offering  a  needful 
and  sufficient  security  against  the  aggres- 
sions of  the  operative  class,  supposing  it 
were  ever,  by  means  of  its  associations,  to 
become  snfficiently  powerful  to  dictate  its 
own  terms  to  the  possessors  of  wealth,  with- 
out regard  to  equity  or  expedience.  He 
concludes  with  an  earnest  protest  against 
the  doctrine  of  the  social  reformers  who 


wish  to  begin  hv  levelling  down,  and  a  plea 
for  the  Liberal-ConaervatiTe  dream  <^  raising 
the  moral  and  intellectual  level  of  all  dasses 
alike  as  a  consequence  of  the  desired  eleva: 
tion  of  tibe  lowest.  Writing  to  recommend 
certain  English  institutions  to  his  country- 
men, he  naturally  gives  a  somewhat  idealised 
view  of  their  petroction,  but  the  book  will 
not  perhaps  be  the  less  serviceable  on  that 
account  to  English  readers,  who  are  sul^ect 
to  the  opposite  temptation  of  disparaging 
machinery  which,  however  useful,  works 
still  with  a  decree  of  friction  jarring  to  the 
nerves  of  the  immediate  bystander. 

Edith  Siucoz. 


The  Relations  between  Ancient  Rusna  and 
SeaTidinavia,  and  the  Origin  of  the  Russian 
State.  Three  Lectures  delivered  at  the 
Taylor  Institution,  Oxford,  by  Dr.  Vilhelm 
Thomsen,  Professor  of  Comparative  Philo- 
logy in  the  University  of  Copenhagen. 
(James  Parker  &  Co.) 

If  these  masterly  lectures  were  but  scantily 
attended  and  imperfectly  appreciated  at  the 
time  of  their  delivery,  this  must  be  attri- 
buted, not  to  any  defects  of  style  or  matter, 
but  mainly  to  the  difficulty  which  was  felt 
in  following  the  foreign  pronunciation  of  the 
lecturer.  Now  that  the  spoken  words  ap- 
pear in  print,  the  great  merits  of  the  lectures 
can  at  once  be  recognised.  In  excellent 
English,  and  with  hu^y  a  trace  of  fweiga 
idiom,  Dr.  Thomsen  has  treated  a  difficult 
subject  in  a  manner  at  once  satisfactory  to 
scholars  and,  it  may  be  hoped,  interesting 
even  to  general  readers. 

Dr.  Tbomsen's  book  forms  an  important 
chapter  in  the  history  of  that  wonderful 
outburst  of  Scandinavian  energy  which,  be- 
tween the  eighth  and  twelfth  centuries, 
oa^ed  tiie  iNorsemen  as  pirates,  traders, 
colonists,  or  conquerors  to  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian  and  the  Euxine,  to  Labrador, 
Greenland,  and  Iceland,  to  Britain,  France, 
Spain,  and  Italy,  and  which  founded  king- 
doms at  Bonen,  Ijondon,  Dublin,  Waterfora, 
and  lomeiiok,  at  Novgorod  and  Kiev,  at 
Amalfi  and  Palermo.  The  history  of  the 
Western  expeditions  and  conqneats  of  the 
vikings  has  repeatedly  been  written,  while 
their  exploits  in  Eastern  Europe,  which  Dr. 
Thomsen  has  taken  in  hand,  have  attracted 
much  less  attention  than  they  deserve. 

The  chief  authority  for  early  Russian 
history  is  the  chronicle  of  the  monk  Nestor, 
who  wrote  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century.  Keator  informs  na  that  the  Russ 
were  a  Scandinavian  tribe  who,  under  the 
chiefs  Burik  and  Askold,  founded  princi- 
palitiea  at  Novgorod  and  Kiev  in  the  year 
§62.  Oleg,  who  succeeded  Rurik  at  Nov- 
gorod, incorporated  in  hia  dominions  "the 
motW  of  aU  Bosuan  towns,"  Kiev,  which 
became  the  cwital  of  the  Busaiui  State,  and 
the  nucleus  of  the  future  Russian  Empire. 

Nestor's  account  must  have  been  derived 
from  traditions  current  at  Kiev  in  his  own 
time,  more  than  two  centuries  after  the  Norse 
conquest.  His  narrative,  in  its  early  portions, 
is  obviously  uncritical ;  it  involves  sundry 
historical  difficulties,  and  Bome  chronological 
impossibilities.  The  broad  outlines  of  the 
story  have,  however,  been  generally  ao- 
OBpted,  corroborated  as  tiiey  are  from  other 
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sonrces.  Bat  that  Holy  Bassia  should  owe 
the  beginnings  of  her  national  existence,  and 
©von  her  very  name,  to  a  Scandinavian  tribe, 
is  an  historical  doctrine  which  has  ptoved 
profirandly  distastefU  to  the  mod«^  apostles 
of  the  PanslaTonio  creed ;  and  hence,  dnring 
the  last  twenty  years,  Nestor's  accoimt  has 
been  made  the  olgect  of  Twlent  and  per- 
sutent  attacks  in  a  host  of  Bnsgian  books, 
articles,  and  pamphlets. 

In  refatation  of  snch  recent  Bnssian 
criticifim,  Dr.  Thomsen  has  set  himself  the 
task  of  proving  that,  in  spite  of  all  imper- 
fections, Nestor's  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  Bossian  State  is  sabstantially  correct, 
and  in  these  lectures  he  aims  at  establishing 
beyond  farther  dispute  "that  the  tribe  which 
in  the  ninth  century  founded  the  Bnssian 
State,  and  to  whom  the  name  Buss  was 
originally  applied,  really  were  '  Northmen  ' 
or  Scandinavians  of  Swedish  origin." 

Though  Dr.  Thomsen,  as  a  Scandinavian 
philologist,  relies  mainly  on  the  liognistic 
evidence,  he  deals  in  his  first  lecture  with 
the  historical  aspects  of  the  qnestion.  As  it 
is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  in  the  tenth 
centniT  the  "  Boss  "  were  the  ruling  tribe  at 
Kiev,  he  briefly  reviews  the  contemporary 
evidence  which  may  determine  whether 
these  Buss  were  Scandinavians,  as  Nestor 
alleges,  or  Slavonians,  as  iff  asserted  by 
recent  Buasian  writers. 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  Bnss  occurs  in 
that  portion  of  the  Annales  Sertiniani  which 
was  written  by  Pmdentins,  Bishop  of  Troyes. 
He  tells  ns  that  in  839  the  Greek  Emperor 
Theophilos  sent  an  embassy  to  the  Frankish 
Emperor  Lewis  the  Pions,  who  was  then  at 
Ingelheim.  This  embassy  was  aooompanied 
by  certain  persona  who  aaid  that  they  be- 
longed to  the  nation  of  the  Bhos,  and  who 
asked  permission  of  Lewis  to  return  to  their 
own  country  through  his  dominions.  Pru- 
dentius  says  that  the  Emperor  found  on 
enquiry  that  these  persons  who  called  them- 
selves Bhos  were  really  Swedes. 

Sii-and- twenty  years  later,  in  865,  a  host 
of  freebooters  from  Kiev  descended  the 
Dnieper  with  200  ships,  and  attacked  Con- 
stantinople. This  inroad  is  the  subject  of 
two  extant  sermons  and  of  an  encyolioal 
epistle  written  by  Photios,  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople.  Photios  calls  the  invading 
tribe  rd  'Pwc,  while  the  Vmetian  chronicler, 
Johannes  Diaconns,  who  menti{Hi8  this  same 
attack,  says  that  the  invaders  were  "North, 
men  " — gentu  Normannorum. 

The  Bass,  ro  'Pwc,  again  attacked  Con- 
stantinople under  Oleg  in  907,  and  under 
Igor  in  9-tl  and  944.  Now,  the  Lombard 
Liudprand,  Bishop  of  Cremona,  who  in  948 
was  Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  gives 
an  account  derived  from  an  eye-witness,  his 
own  step-father,  of  the  inroad  of  Igor,  and 
he  explains  that  those  '*  whom  the  Greeks 
call  Russians  (Bnsii)  we  call  Northmen  " 
(Nordmanni). 

Several  Arab  writers,  among  whom  may 
be  named  Ibn  Dustah,  Ibn  Fadhlan,  Masndi, 
and  Ahmed  al-KiLtib,  give  aocounta  of  the 
heathen  Bfls  who  came  from  Knyabah 
(Kiev),  who  plundered  the  Slavs,  and  infested 
the  Caspian  and  Eaxine ;  and  one  of  them 
gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  Northmen 
who  attacked  Seville  in  844  were  Uie  same 
people  as  the  Bib  who  infested  the  Black  Sea. 


Thus  it  is  plain  that  the  plunderers, 
pirates,  and  traders  who  swarmed  down  the 
Dnieper,  the  Don,  and  the  Volga,  to  the 
coasts  of  the  Eaxine  and  the  Caspian,  and 
who  were  called  either  'PtSc  or  'Povatoi  by 
the  Byzantine  Greeks,  were  believed  by  con- 
temporary writers  to  be  the  same  people 
who  in  Western  Europe  were  called  Nord- 
manni. 

Strong  as  is  the  historical  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  Scandinavian  affinities  of  the 
Buss,  the  argument  from  philology  is  not 
less  conclusive.  In  the  first  place,  Neetor 
gives  translations  of  two  treaties  made  in 
912  and  945  between  the  Bass — "we  of 
Bussian  birth  " — and  the  Byzantine  Ghreeks. 
In  the  first  treaty  we  have  the  names  of 
fifteen  Bussian  ambassadors ;  in  the  second, 
of  twenty-five  ambassadors  and  of  twenty- 
five  merchanta.  In  the  first  treaty  none  of 
the  names  are  Slavonic ;  in  the  second,  only 
three.  To  tal»  a  few  well-known  "  Boss  " 
names,  we  recognise  Igor  or  "lyyop  as  the 
old  Norse  Ingvarr ;  01^  wife  of  Igor,  tt^ 
Helga ;  Oleg  aB  Helgi ;  and  Bnrik  as 
Hrcerekr. 

But  the  evidence  afibrded  by  these  "Bus- 
sian "  names  is  surpassed  in  interest  and 
importance  by  the  specimens  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  ancient  Buss  which  are 
afibrded  by  the  names  of  the  cataracta  of 
the  Dnieper  handed  down  to  us  by  the 
Emperor  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus.  I 
think  it  may  be  affirmed  that  there  does  not 
exist  anywhere  a  neater  and  more  conclu- 
sive application  of  philolc^  to  the  solntion 
of  an  ethnological  problem  than  that  which 
is  set  forth  in  Dr.  Thomson's  examination 
of  the  names  of  the  seven  cataracta.  Con- 
stantine  describes  the  passage  of  the 
rapids,  and  gives  us  their  names  both 
in  Slavonic  X^Kkafitvurri),  and  in  Bnss 
(Pwfftori),  together  with  an  explanation  of 
the  meaning  of  the  names.  It  turns  out 
that  "  the  Slavonic  names  are  really 
pure  Slavonic,  and  some  of  them  com- 
pletely agree  with  the  modern  Bnssian 
names  of  the  rapids ; "  while  those 
names  which  Constantine  calls  "  Bnss " 
prove  to  be  Scandinavian  words — in  ftust, 
"Old  Norse."  These  names  have  fireqoently 
been  discnssed,  notably  by  Knnik,  Lehr- 
bei^,  and  Zenss.  The  only  English  account 
of  them  with  which  I  am  acquainted  is  an 
unsatisfactory  notice  in  Dr.  Latham's 
NationalitieB  of  Svrope,  which  seems  to 
have  been  mainly  derived  from  Zeass.  Dr. 
Thomsen  succeeds  in  giving  a  much  more 
complete  explanation  than  those  ofiered  by 
his  predecessors.  Neither  Zeuss  nor  Lehr^ 
berg  was  able  to  explain  the  names  of  the 
fourth  and  seventh  cataracta,  and  it  now 
turns  out,  from  a  fresh  collation  of  the 
principal  MS.  of  Constantine's  work,  that 
the  Buss  names  of  these  two  cataracta  are 
incorrectly  given  in  the  printed  tezta.  Dr. 
Thomsen  justly  prides  himself  on  being  able 
for  the  firat  time  to  g^ve  a  complete  and 
satisfoctory  explanation  of  the  whole  series 
of  twelve  names,  two,  unfortunately,  being 
wanting  in  the  text. 

The  Old  Norse  name  of  a  rapid  or  water- 
fiill  is  fore,  a  word  which  we  find  repeatedly 
as  force  in  those  parts  of  England  which 
were  settled  by  the  Northmen,  as  in  the 
caaes  of  Axa  Force  and  Barrow  Force  in 


Cumberland.  The  corresponding  Old  Sli^ 
vonic  word  is  prtig\  which  answers  to  the 
modem  Bnssian  porSg',  a  rapid.  Now,  Con- 
stantine  talis  ns  that  ^e  name  of  the  fifth 
rapid  was  Baruforos  in  Buss,  and  Vulnepraeh 
in  Slavonic,  because,  be  says,  this  ranrad 
''ends  in  a  great  whirl"  or  wave.  The 
meanings  of  1^  two  names  are  perfectly 
transparent:  they  both  mean  the  "Wav»> 
Fall,'  a  wave  bong  bora  (gen.  hdru)  in  Old 
Norse,  and  vVna  (adj.  vl*n^nyt)  in  Old 
Slavonic. 

To  take  another  instance :  we  learn  that 
the  second  rapid  was  called  Uloorsi  in  Boas, 
and  0$trovwKiprach  in  Slavonic.  These  are 
obviously  Solm-fon  and  Ostrovi'nyi'prag^ 
the  "  Island-Fall,"  an  island  being  holmr 
in  Old  Norse,  and  o«<Riv'  (adj.  ottrov'nyi)  in 
Old  Slavonic.  This  a|{rees  with  Constan- 
tine's intarpretation  of  the  names,  and  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  near  ihe  second 
rapid  the  course  of  Uie  Dnieper  ia  inter- 
mpted  by  a  small  iiUand. 

Hardly  less  c<mTincing  are  the  resulta 
obtained  from  the  investigation  of  the  names 
of  the  remaining  rapids ;  all  the  so-called 
Buss  names  turn  out  to  be  pure  Norse,  the 
slight  errors  and  confusions  in  Constantine's 
account  being  jast  such  as  might  easily  be 
committed  by  a  writer  ignorant  of  Norse 
Emd  Slavonic,  who  was  explaining  tiie  matter 
at  second-hand. 

The  philological  ailment  is  by  itself 
amply  sufficient  to  establish  the  Scandi- 
navian affinities  of  the  Buss,  and  it  has 
never  been &jrly  faced  \n  the  modem  Bossian 
omKmento  of  we  Scam^Bavian  theory.  But 
if  it  is  admitted,  as  it  must  be,  that  the 
"  Buss "  Kiev  were  SoandinaTiaaa,  the 
difficulty  remains  of  rapUuning  the  or^in 
and  meaning  of  the  name  Bnss,  and  of 
accounting  for  the  &ct  that  no  Scandinavian 
people  are  known  to  have  designated  them- 
selves by  any  such  name.  Dr.  Thomsen 
believes  that  the  Byzantine  name  'Pwc  came 
through  the  Khazar  Tatars  from  the  SUvs, 
who  themselves  obtained  the  name  from  the 
Finnic  tribes  on  the  Baltic,  who  must  have 
been  the  first  to  make  acquaintance  with  the 
Scandinavian  invaders  from  the  opposite 
coast  of  Sweden.  This  theory  ia  confirmed 
by  the  £EU!t  that  the  Finnic  name  for  Sweden 
ia  Buoin.  The  Finnic  huu^aages,  however, 
do  not  affbrd  any  explanation  of  the  word, 
whidi  Beans  to  have  been  obtained  trom  the 
Norse.  The  Finnic  word  £iic<s.o2aue^ 
"  Swedes  "  (literally,  "  Sweden-folk  "),  may 
have  been  derived  by  partial  translation 
from  the  Norse  rodhe-karlw  or  rodhs^menH, 
"  rowers "  or  "  oarsmen,"  by  which  the 
Scandinavian  seafarers  may  probably  have 
designated  themselves.  It  may  be  noted 
that  in  Norway  the  word  r^-man  still  de~ 
notes  "  a  fisherman  "  or  "  boatman." 

Space  fuls  for  any  noUce  of  Dr.  Thom^ 
sen's  discnssion  of  the  meaning  and  etymo- 
logy of  the  word  Varangian,  or  of  his  list 
the  Noree  words  which  still  survive  in  the 
Bussian  language — snch,  for  ezanqile,  as 
hno»t^  which  is  the  Old  Noree  AnuA',  ud  oxtr 
English  knot. 

It  will  not  do,  however,  entirely  to  pass 
over  Dr.  Thomson's  sketch  of  Bussian  ethno- 
graphy. He  shows  how  very  minute  a 
fraction  of  the  hu^  Bossian  empire  is  really 
Slaronio.  The  on^nal  Busso-Slavonio  azea 
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was  a  tract  on  the  head-waters  of  the  Dwioa, 
the  Volga,  and  the  Dnieper) -liardly  larger 
than  Gnat  Britain.  To  the  nortii,  east,  and 
lonth,  these  Slavs  were  completelj  hemmed 
in  by  Fionio  and  Ugrio  tnbes  and  Tatar 
hordes.  The  Northmen  laid  the  first  fonnd- 
ationa  of  a  settled  State  at  Kiev,  and,  after 
becoming  titemselres  Slavoniaed,  gradoally 
absorbed  and  SlaTonised  the  Finns  and 
Tatars  of  the  snrronnding  regions.  Thus 
it  has  come  to  pass  that  in  Bnasia  we  find 
a  nation  which  is  mainly  Taranian  in  blood, 
Slavonic  in  langoage,  and  Scandinavian  in 
luuna.  The  case  g£  Bassia  is  analogons  to 
those  of  Lombardy,  Bargnndy,  and  France, 
lands  of  which  the  designation  is  Teutonic, 
the  blood  Eieltio,  and  the  speech  Bomance. 

Isaac  Tatlob. 


What  is  an  Index  ?  A  feio  Notes  on  Indexes 
and  Indexers.  By  Henry  B.  Wheatley. 
(Index  Sooiefy.) 

One  of  the  resnlts  of  recent  interchanges  of 
experience  and  thought  among  those  anzions 
to  make  literature  more  accessible  and  more 
belpfol  has  been  the  formation  of  an  Index 
Society,  already  numbering  about  170  mem- 
bers, who  aim  at  supplying  thorough  indexes 
to  TslnaUe  works  and  collections  which 
bare  hitherto  lacked  them ;  at  issuing  indexes 
to  the  literature  of  special  subjects ;  and  at 
gatherin^materials  for  a  general  reference- 
iodax.  They  have  wisely  commenced  their 
pabUcatums  by  a  little  treatise  in  which  the 
faistoiT  and  art  of  indexing  are  combined  by 
their  honorary  secretary,  whose  high  literary 
and  biUicwrmhiaBl  attainments  specially 
fitted  him  6rtiie  task. 

Mr.  "Wheatley  would  rightly  extend  to  all 
branches  at  knowledge  the  dictum  of  Sir 
Henry  Thring  that  an  index  to  the  statute- 
law  requires  a  thorongh  acquaintance  with 
the  entire  law,  lacking  wMcfa  an  indexer 
cannot  judge  of  the  relative  importance  of 
different  topics  or  the  proper  arrangement 
of  the  headings.  If  all  authors  were  fit  to 
write  on  tiie  subject  of  their  choice,  they 
would  accordingly  be  the  best  indexers  of 
tiieir  own.  books.  Their  indexes  would  in 
any  case  be  free  from  those  ignorant  mis- 
apprehensitms  of  the  text  which  are  some- 
times foond,  nor  would  many  anthors  be  so 
entire^  blind  to  the  needs  of  the  consnlter 
as  to  udex  under  A  "  A  Monograph  of  the 
British  Spongiadte,"  under  0  *'  On  the 
Iodide  of  Barium,"  under  T  "  The  late  Prof. 
Boole"  and  "The  Mohawk  Langnage," 
specimens  taken  by  Mr.  Wheatley  from  the 
index  of  a  contemporary  magazine ;  or  under 
I  "  If  Protestants  are  Heretics  let  the  Papists 
prove  them  so  from  Scripture,"  which  seems 
to  be  a  &ir  sample  of  the  index  to  Isaacson's 
edition  of  Jewel's  A^logy.  Mr.  Wheatley 
takes  occasion  to  point  out  once  more  that 
the  absurd  rale  of  the  British  Museum 
oompels  itsoatalogoe-roakers  to  enter  anony- 
mooB  vorks  under  headings  when  the 
reader  would  not  look  for  them :  thus  "  A 
Kind  of  Dialogue  in  Hudibrasticks  "  is  cata- 
logued under  Kind,  and  "How  to  make 
several  kinds  of  miniature  pumps  and  a  fire- 
Dgine  "  nnder  Kinds ! 

The  duty  of  conciseness  is  enforced,  but 
we  are  at  the  same  time  enjoined  never  to 
omit  the  drifb  of  the  reference.    Two  re- 


markable instances  of  the  contrary  fault  are 

fiven.  The  index  to  Scott's  edition  of 
wifb  has  638  references  to  Harley,  Earl  of 
Oxford,  withont  any  menlaon  of  the  nature 
of  the  allusions  to  him :  moreover,  these  are 
divided  Tinder  three  headings,  227  being 
placed  under  "Harley  (Bobert),"  111  under 
"Oxford  (Lord),"  and  300  under  "Trea- 
surer, Lord  Oxford."  Ayscough's  index  to 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine  has  2,411  refer- 
ences to  the  name  "  Smith  "  without  any 
distinguishing  initials,  and  Mr.  Solly  has 
calculated  that  it  wonid  take  eight  days' 
work  at  ten  hoars  a  day  to  find  out  what 
the  magazine  contained  about  any  one  per- 
son of  the  name. 

The  indexing-rules  of  the  society  are  given, 
with  many  additional  hints,  and  a  list  of  all 
the  indexes  in  English,  and  published  as 
separate  volumes,  which  Mr.  Wheatley  can 
remember.  He  does  not  claim  completeness 
for  it  as  yet,  and  we  miss  the  admirable  con- 
cordance to  Shakspere's  poems  by  Mrs. 
Howard  Fnrness,  the  index  to  Mommsen's 
Rome,  Spelman's  VUlare  Anglicum,  the 
anonymous  "  Book  of  the  Names  "  of  places 
in  England  and  Wales,  published  in  1657, 
and  Nomina  YUlarum  Ehoracenaium  (1768), 
James  Moore's  List  of  Castles  and  Monas- 
teries, and  the  indexes  to  Accounts  and 
Papers  published  by  order  of  the  House  of 
Commons  since  1870.  The  list  is,  however, 
to  be  made  perfect  and  supplemented  by  a 
list  of  similar  indexes  in  foreign  langcages. 

The  historical  account,  which  occupies 
nearly  half  the  work,  traces  back  the  use  of 
tiie  word  "index;"  tells  of  its  struggles 
with  "table,"  "register,"  and  other  rirals; 
records  the  most  illustrious  indexers  from 
Seneca  to  Macaulay;  quotes  eulogiums  of 
the  indexer's  art ;  and  has  much  else  to  say 
on  the  subject.  The  author's  plan  gave  him 
a  chance  of  showing  his  powers  of  anecdote 
and  hnmorous  iUnstration,  of  which  he  has 
availed  himself  so  very  amply  that  almost 
every  page  is  amusing.  One  of  the  best 
stories  is  that  about  WilHam  Bromley,  whose 
Travels,  on  his  becoming  a  candidate  for  the 
Speakership,  were  reprinted  by  his  Whig 
enemioB,  with  the  addition  of  a  ridiculous 
index,  containing  such  items  as  "Eight 
pictures  take  up  less  room  than  sixteen  of 
the  same  size,  p.  14,"  "  February  an  ill  sea- 
son to  see  a  garden  in,  p.  53,"  "  The  Duchess 
Dowager  of  Savoy,  who  was  grandmother  to 
the  present  Dnke,  was  mother  to  his  father, 
p.  243."  Was  it  because  the  shade  of 
Bromley  was  still  unavenged  that  Macaulay 

wrote  to  his  publishers,  "  Let  no  d  Tory 

make  the  Index  to  my  History  "  P 

Edward  B.  Nicholson. 


TWO  KABLT  ZWIHQLIAN  PAMPHLETS. 

Our  Saviour  Jesus  Christe  hath  not  over- 
charged his  chirche  with  many  ceremonies. 
The  Lorde  shall  knit  by  his  mynde  in 
fewe  wordes  for  our  rightwise  making 
even  by  faith  onely  to  be  justified.  Esayex. 
H.D.XLm.  in  Febro. 

The  Bekening  and  dedaracion  of  the  faith 
and  heleif  of  Muidrik  Zwingly  hischappe 
of  Ziiryk  the  cheif  town  of  Helvetia  sent  to 
dharles  V  thai  nowe  is  Emprour  of  Rome : 
holdinge  a  PerlemenU  or  Oownsaill  at  Aus- 


brough  with  the  cheif  lordis  and  lemed  men 

of  Qermanye.     The  yere  of  our  lorde 

MDXXX  in  the  monethe  of  Jnlye. 
^  Come  ye  to  me  aU  that  labour  and  ar 

laden  and  I  shall  refreahe  you.  Mathe.  xi. 

The  verite  will  have  the  victory :  presse 

ye  it  down  never  so  strongly. 
^  Translated  and  imprynted  at  Zuryk  in 

Marche  anno  Do.  mdxliii. 

Wb  have  placed  the  titles  of  these  two 
little  works  together,  partly  because  they 
are  the  two  earliest  publications  which  indi- 
cate how  the  tide  of  the  English  Reforma- 
tion was  likely  to-  run,  partly  because  the 
only  copies  of  them  we  have  ever  met  with 
are  bound  together  in  the  same  volame 
(Tanner  809)  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  By 
whom  they  were  written,  and  whether  they 
were  composed  by  the  same  individual  or 
not,  does  not  appear.  And  it  is  by  no 
means  a  necessary  inference  from  their 
having  been  bound  together  that  Bishop 
Tanner  of  St.  Asaph,  in  whoso  collection 
they  exist,  considered  them  to  be  by  the 
same  hand.  Neither  is  there  much  internal 
evidence  to  judge  by,  excepting  the  remark- 
able uniformity  in  spelling,  or  rather  mis- 
spelling, certain  English  words,  like  chirche 
and  others,  that  would  lead  tho  reader  to 
pronounce  them  to  be  from  the  same  pen. 
It  seems  probable  that  one  or  both  of  them 
were  written  by  one  of  the  priests  who 
being  married  had  ficd  the  country  to  escape 
the  penalties  of  the  Act  of  the  Six  Articles, 
which  induced  Cranmer  to  send  his  second 
wife  back  to  her  friends  in  Germany.  The 
two  together  throw  a  good  deal  of  lij?ht 
upon  ihe  proceedings  en  the  English  Refor- 
mation. 

And  first  of  all,  as  regards  the  operation  of 

the  Act  of  the  Six  Articles,  it  has  commonly 
been  thought  that  it  was  not  very  rigidly  en- 
forced. The  principal  effects  of  it  that  his- 
torians have  noticed  were  the  separation  of 
the  Primate  from  Osiander's  niece,  and  the 
resignation  by  Latimer  of  the  bishopric  of 
Worcester.  Foze  enumerates  the  names  and 
the  tenor  of  the  indictments  of  many  persons 
who  were  presented  under  the  Act,  but  the 
second  of  these  pamphlets  sapplies  us  with 
the  information  that  several  priests  who  had 
married  went  into  volnntary  exile,  refusing 
to  forsake  their  wives.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  translation  of  Zwingli's  confession  of 
faith  there  is  added  a  prayer,  which  occupies 
the  last  five  pages,  and  which  professes  to  be 
"  the  complaining  prayer  of  the  poor  perse- 
cuted married  priests,  with  their  wives  and 
children  chased  out  of  England  into  sundry 
places  of  Germanye,  crying  unto  God  in 
their  hard  desolate  exile  and  grievous  afflic- 
tion." From  the  prayer  it  also  appears  that 
the  English  residents  in  Antwerp  had  been 
forbidden  to  suffer  these  exiles  "  to  come 
into  their  houses  for  any  relief  and  sacconr." 

We  need  not  say  anything  of  the  main 
part  of  this  volome,  which  consists  of  the 
translation  of  the  confession  which  Zwingli 
presented  to  the  Emperor,  for  though  few 

Eiople  will  have  read  it  in  English,  the 
atin  original  is  well  known,  and  occupies  a 
place  in  lul  collections  of  the  authentic  docn- 
ments  of  the  faith  of  the  Reformed  Churches. 
Anyone  who  wishes  to  become  acquainted 
with  it  will  find  it  in  Niemeyer's  SyUoge 
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Confesaiomim,  Bat  tbe  translaior'B  Fre&ce 
to  the  Beader,  which  occupies  the  first  four 
pages,  is  instrnctive,  as  showing  how  com- 
pletely the  writer  identifies  his  feith  with 
that  of  the  Swiss  Reformers,  'and  how  little 
he  has  in  common  with  LatheraniEmi,  except 
the  mere  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith, 
which  was  held  equally  by  Lather  and 
Zwingli.  The  translation,  it  is  said  in  the 
Prefkcc,  was  parposely  made  to  show  the 
English  peo|»le  what  uiey  ought  to  believe 
anaiar  the  circumstances  of  the  perpetual 
changes  whicii  were  goine  on  in  their  coun- 
try. The  state  of  afi^irs  in  England,  which 
seemed  to  the  writer  to  make  this  publica- 
tion desirable,  is  described  as  follows : — 

"  Many  there  are  also  among  this  lay  sort  which 
be  yet  weak,  ignorant,  and  in  doubt  what  they 
shall  beliere,  and  in  the  more  doubt  for  that  they 
hear  such  diveruty  of  preaching  one  ag;ainst 
another,  such  contiadictions  among  them  that 
fihould  be  learned  and  wise.  They  see  also  daily 
new  artides  of  theiT  &ith  made  of  new  bishops  in 
their  new  books  of  new  institutions.  They  see 
t!iem  confirmed  with  none  authority  of  the  old 
faith  and  old  Scriptures,  hut  Tiolently  thrust  in 
with  authority  of  new  acts  and  sword  though 
hitherto  the  church  of  EuglAnd  had  from  the 
begiomng  orred  in  the  faith,  destituted  bo  long 
and  many  years,  and  latelier  found  faith.  Which 
new  inconstancy  and  iuconstant  novite  now 
making:,  tomorrow  mRrring,  this  year  enacting, 
the  next  unacting,  this  day  to  be  kept  work-day, 
the  next  year  the  same  to'  be  kept  holy  and  idle, 
and  aiche  lyke  of  rookis  hares  and  pertriches. 
Tbe  simple  people  I  say  seeing  this  inconstancy, 
no  marvel  though  they  cannot  tell  wh<Hn  nor  what 
they  may  believe  "  (Sign.  A.  2). 

The  small  piece  of  history  at  the  end  of  -this 
Fre&ce  mnat  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth, 
and  with  alio  wance  for  a  slight  exaggeration  of 
expression ;  but  it  mast  be  remembered,  Uso, 
that  it  was  written  at  Zurich  within  twelve 
^ears  of  the  event  that  it  narrates.  After 
giving  a  brief  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the 
Confession,  which  the  writer  thinks  anyone 
comparing  it  with  the  English  version  of  tbe 
Scriptures  will  find  abundantly  confirmed 
by  God's  word,  he  concludes  the  Preface  as 
follows  ;— 

"But  when  the  Pope  had  seen  this  godly  bishop's 
ihitb  and  religion  so  to  prosper  and  prevail,  and 
his  evan^lic  doctrine  so  wide  to  spread  that 
neither  his  furious  drunken  chaplain  Eccius,  nor 
yet  his  flecWsche  slow  beste  Cocleua,  durst  not 
once  move  pen  against  the  majesty  of  Zwinglye, 
his  moat  eloquentheroical  style,  rare  erudition,  with 
moat  excellent  divine  lecuming,  then  he  bii-ed  certain 
lanfsknyghtes  to  kill  Mm,  which  smitten  through 
with  a  morespike  said — ^My  body  have  je  sl^, 
but  my  Bonl  ye  cannot.  Then  his  body  qoutered 
and  brente,  on  the  morrow  his  heut  was  found 
nnperifihed  in  the  ashes,  of  the  which  oiany  a 
learned  man  is  risen  in  whose  books,  senuoos,  and 
lessons  Zwingly  yet  liveth  here  in  a  blessed  me- 
morial, and  his  soul  Uveth  in  heaven  in  the 

florions  fruition  of  the  blessed  Trinitye,  to  whom 
a  honour  and  praise  for  ever,  Amen"  (Sign.  A.  4), 

In  estimating  the  effect  of  the  doctrine  of 
.  the  Swiss  Beformation  on  the  course  which 
matters  took  in  England,  as  exhibited  in 
these  two  httle  works,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  twelve  years  afterwards  an- 
other English  translation  of  the  Confession 
of  the  Faith  of  Zwingli  was  made  by  another 
English  exile  who  ran  away  from  the  Marian 
persecutions.  This  little  work  was  published 
at  Geneva  in  1555,  and  was  written  in  en- 
tire ignorance  that  Uiere  had  been  a  previous 


English  translation.  Thomas  Gottesford, 
who  was  the  translator,  had  played  a  promi- 
nent pari)  as  a  Reformer  dnnng  the  pre- 
ceding reign.  He  had  been  one  of  the 
Commissioners,  and  had  been  chaplain  to 
the  Commission  appointed  in  1547  by  Ed- 
ward VI.  to  visit  the  western  dioceses,  in- 
hibiting the  jnrisdiction  of  the  bishops  by 
virtue  of  the  Royal  prerogative,  and  has 
with  good  reason  been  thought  to  have 
been  concerned  in  drawing  up  the  second 
Prayer  Book  and  the  Forty-two  Articles  of 
1552.  This  translator  also  identifies  his 
faith  with  that  of  Zwingli,  whom  he  also 
designates  as  Bishop  of  Ziirich,  a  name  and 
title  which  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  was 
usurped  by  Zwiugli  in  the  sense  of  being 
superintendent  or  chief  minister  of  the 
church  in  what  was  then  considered  the 
chief  town  in  Helvetia.  The  value  of  the 
fact  that  there  were  two  distinct  transla- 
tions into  English  of  Zwingli's' Confession 
of  1580  is  still  farther  enhanced  when  it  is 
remembered  that  there  was  never  any  trans- 
lation of  the  far  more  important  Gon&ssion 
of  Augsburg. 

The  importance  of  the  other  work  whose 
title  has  been  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
article  is  that  it  serves  to  illustrate  and  con- 
firm this  view  of  the  progress  of  Zwinglian- 
ism  in  England.  Anyone  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  read  through  ihe  names  and  the 
tenets  of  those  who  were  prosecuted  under 
the  Act,  or  subsequently  to  the  Act,  of  the 
Six  Articles  of  1541  will  easily  see  that 
they  are  nearly  all  arraigned  under  the  de- 
signation of  Sacramentaries,  which  was  the 
name  that  the  Lutherans  had  fastened  on 
the  Zwingliaus,  or  as  holding  doctrines  ex- 
actly equivalent  to  Zwingli's  on  the  subject 
of  the  IdAss  uid  other  points — the  real  ques- 
tion at  issue  being  whether  there  was  any 
other  special  grace  conferred  in  the  Holy 
Eucharist  over  and  above  what  was  gained 
by  the  reading  of  the  word  of  God. 

Now,  the  whole  tone  of  this  little  work 
falls  in  so  exactly  with  this  view  as  advo- 
cated by  Zwingli  that  it  seems  difficult  not 
to  believe  that,  as  they  aro  published  one  in 
February  aijd  the  other  in  March  of  the 
same  year,  1543,  they  were  written  by 
one  and  the  same  author.  The  argument, 
however,  will  not  be  weakened  if  it  be 
supposed  that  a  second  of  these  exiled 
married  priests  of  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlll. 
had  adopted  precisely  the  same  opinions. 
The  work  itself,  though  short,  is  somewhat 
heavy  reading.  It  makes  its  direct  appeal 
to  Scripture  in  defence  of  every  proposition. 
The  anthor  argues  against  the  use  of  chalices, 
candlesticks,  cruets,  &c.,  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sapper, 
on  the  ground  that  no  mention  is  made  of 
them  in  the  original  institution,  and  contrasts 
the  simplicity  of  Holy  Scripture  with  the 
perplexity  caused  by  the  discussions  of  the 
schoolmen  "  which  were  and  are  wont  now- 
adays to  be  disputed  in  schools,  universi- 
ties, and  freely  in  dootorisdi  and  popiach 
pulpittis ; "  Ohnst,  it  being  all^d,  having 

"  at  his  supper  taught  them  plwiily  the  firm  &ith 
in  and  to  heUeve  in  God.  He  diaputedof  brotherly 
love  deaily,  and  treated  of  the  remission  of  sins, 
of  patience  and  constancy  in  adverraty,  and 
preached  them  of  the  assured  certain  hope  of  that 
blesaed  life  to  come.  For  these  things  axe  whole- 


some and  appertaining  to  oar  salvatioi,  and  to  tbe 
bnowlec^  c^'Ood ;  theee  tiungs  ze^nlntii  TSa  of 
hispeo^"  ^ignat  A.  6). 

After  this  follows  a  deseription  of  all  tiie 
sacraments  that  Christ  had  ordained  in  his 
church,  which  are  only  two — ^viz.,  baptism 
and  the  sign  or  remembranoe  of  his  body  and 
blood,  which  are,  however,  inferior  in  their 
efilcacy  to  &ith  by  whicb  we  are  jnstified. 
The  view  of  the  simplicity  of  all  ordinances 
under  the  Gospel  is  farther  enforced  by  the 
examples  of  the  conduct  of  the  Apostles  as 
recorded  in  tbe  Acts.  Thus  St.  Peter  is  said 
to  have  insisted  with  Cornelius  on  nothing 
but  &ith  in  Jesoa  Christ,  withont  once  men* 
tioning  matins,  evmsong,  censing,  eandles^ 
&c.  Also 

"  Si  Paul  not  only  hindeth  the  preachers  of  the' 
Gospel  unto  tiie  same  brief  aod  simple  j^ain  kind 
of  doctrine,  but  besides  tiiat  he  propheneth  certain 

pestilent  Pharisees  and  papists  to  eome  which 
(even  as  we  now  see  tl^m)  will  not  hear  that 
same  truth  delivered  to  the  chun^ies  confessed 
and  confirmed  with  miracles,  but  will  torn  them- 
selves unto  vain  f&hles  and  most  vain  lies  and 
trifles  "  (Signat  C.  1). 

The  description  of  the  efficacy  of  sacra- 
ments is  almost  in  words  whiui  ZwingU 
himself  might  have  written : — 

"The  &ithful  aunts  in  the  coQgregati<m  are 
joBtified  and  abaolved  by  fidth  cmly,  and  not 
by  sacraments.  For  sacraments  exercise^  and 
in  a  manner  exdte  and  stir  up  fikith,  for  they 
are  visible  actsona  nutitnted  of  the  Lovd  to  tbe 
intent  He  might  represent  unto  us  his  myst«ri» 
and  gifts,  and  so  tc»tiiy  toward  us  his  good  irill, 
exercise  and  whet  our  fiuth,  gather  and  Und  us 
together  into  one  religion,  and  to  admoi^h  us  of 
our  office.  As  ye  may  see  in  Baptism,  for  that 
representeth  unto  us  that  it  ia  He  only  which 
washeth  us  firom  our  sins,  by  it  witnesnng  that  he 
fevoureth  us ;  ye%,  and  that  he  will  be  our  God, 
one  alone  for  us  All-sofficient.  Howoftsoever 
baptism  is  ^ven  in  the  con^r^Utm,  the  fkith  of 
holy  men  is  exercised.  Besides  that,  it  gathereth 
and  hringeth  us  together  outwardly  into  ms  people 
and  wameth  us  to  mortifv  and  slay  our  carnal 
a&ctes  that  daily  we  mought  dye  with  the  Lord 
and  rise  agjun  with  Mm  into  a  new  life.  Agun, 
in  the  supper  of  the  Lord  it  is  aigmfied  tiiat  the- 
body  and  olood  of  our  Lord  are  spmf  and  laid 
forth  for  us  on  the  croaa  to  satisfy  oar  Father*^ 
juatice  and  nve  more  U&  to  the  helieverB. 
Wherefore,  when  the  bread  is  raught  unto  u» 
(which  bread  the  Lord  called  as  it  were  in  moa 
and  token,  or  after  the  similitude  and  after  th& 
manner  of  speaking  appropriated  to  sacraments^ 
his  body)  a  manifest  token  is  given  that  the  Lord 
offered  himself  all  whole  unto  us  that  we  mi^ht 
have  our  fruition  and  cdght  of  Hi''"  in  faith. 
And  thus  our  faith  is  exerrised  in  that  mystyk 
accion  "  (Signat  0. 4). 

This  extract,  which  might  be  iUastrated 
by  parallel  expressions  oS  opinion  in  the 
works  of  nearly  every  Reformer  d£  the  re^n 
of  Edward  vl.,  plainly  shows  what  was 
meant  by  the  eMcacia  signa  gratiae-  of  the 
Forty-two  Articles.  We  are  not  concerned 
here  with  the  slight  change  in  tbe  direction 
of  Calvinism  which  came  over  the  spirit  of 
the  Reformation  in  Elizabeth's  reign.  The 
chief  interest  of  the  two  pan^jhlets  we  have 
been  reviewing  consists  in  their  being  among 
the  earliest  indications  of  the  Zwinglian 
doctrine  of  the  sacraments  beginning  to 
spread  among  English  people.  So  far  as  we 
know,  neither  of  them  has  been  noticed  by 
any  historian  of  the  period,  and  it  is  no 
wonder  if  people  misrepresmt  history  when 
th^  bring  to  its  study  preconceived  opinions 
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as  to  what  most  have  been  its  course,  and 
ncTcr  give  ibemselvefl  achanceof  correctiBg 
those  opinioDS  by  referring  to  contemporary 
pnblicafdons,  the  on^  tamstworthy  antfao- 
ritiee  on  any  points  oi  histoiy. 

The  coDclosion  of  this  pamphlet  is  almost 
prophetic  of  the  spoliation  of  church  orna- 
ments which  commenced  fonr  years  after- 
ward?, and  for  which  it  attempte  to  famish 
the  justification.  It  consists  of  an  ex- 
hortation to  Christians  to  cast  off  the  burden 
of  unprofitable  snperstitions  ceremonies  : — 

"  WheieEoie,  whataoever  coat,  what  charge  and 
burdens  the  congregationB  tlus  day  sustain,  with 
wbatsoeveT  laws,  rites,  ceremomes,  traditiona  of 
men,  appear  they  never  bo  comely  and  decent  (as 
tliey  8ay)f  with  what  and  how  many  soever  decrees 
and  disputations  the  congregation  be  yet  snarled, 
•combrea  and  clo^^^,  neither  of  the  Lord  nor  of 
tbe  Apostles,  nor  of  none  Apostelyk  men  hare 
they  received  them,  but  of  tne  evil  idle  hellye 
bui^ens  of  the  earthy  the  superatitioua  papists,  and 
of  thoM  covetous  pneats  ana  gteedv  bishops  which, 
as  thsy  have  hitherto  been  ever  in  leanung  and 
nerer  cornea  to  the  knowledge  of  the  troth,  even 
n>  plainly  have  they  thought  and  made  codliness 
to  De  lucre  and  to  serve  their  insatiable  lusts :  of 
whom  the  Apostle,  writins  to  Timothy,  saith — 
Avoid  from  such  persons  as  be  of  aiche  coretoouBe 
condidoDS  and  ahnoniinable  linng." 

Nicholas  Fococe. 
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The  MoMmaniac  of  Love,    In  Two  Yolames. 
(ProTOst) 

Strang*  Waierg.    By  E.  E.  Francillon.  In 

Three  Vohimes.  (Bentley.) 
Ponanue  FoUe.    By  Mrs.  Bftrriett  Beecher 

Stowe.    In  One  Volnme.  (Sampson 

Low.) 

A  Great  Mytlery  Solved.         Gillan  Yase. 

In  Three  Volnmes.  (Remington.) 
Openitig  of  a  Chestnut  Burr.    By  E.  P.  Roe. 

«  Lily  Series."    (Ward,  Lock  &  Co.) 

The  anonymons  anther  of  The  Monomamac 
of  Love  is  sufficiently  well  acquainted  with 
the  conclosiona  of  modem  science  to  write 
of  them  earnestly  and  with  intelligono^  and 
saflficiently  nnaoquainted  with  literatare  to 
beUere  tiiat  a  norelist  can  lire  by  science 
alone,  and  that  a  novfll  which  is  noUiing  if 
not  Bcientifio  can  be  made,  not  merely 
amnsing,  bnt  also  of  service  to  "  the  grave 
interests  of  truth."  Acting  on  these  inspi- 
rations he  has  prodaced  The  Monomamac  of 
Love,  which  is  described  as  "  a  study  in  the 
pathology  of  character,"  and  which,  if  it  be 
of  some  interest  as  a  tjriMui-scientifio  essay, 
is  actually  a  very  bad  novel  indeed.  The 
book  is  pat  forth  as  a  romantic  illustration 
of  the  doctrineof  heredity,  and  the  author  has 
gone  aboat  his  work  with  much  artfalness 
and  even  more  ambition.  His  aim  has  been 
to  achieve  the  portraiture  of  a  speoially-con- 
strncted  indiyidnality  under  the  action  of  a 
chain  ctf  epeoiaUy-constmcted  circamstanoes : 
to  jperforxa,  in  met,  the  operation  of  "  moral 
Tivisection  "  of  laying  bare.  .  .  .  with  a 
mental  vivisecting  knife  the  inmost  nature 
of  the  *  cracked '  hnman  being  he  has 
selected  for  experimentation."  To  attain 
this  object  he  has  worked  with  all  careful- 
ness, proceeding  mathematically  from  point 
to  point  and  from  proof  to  proof,  elaborating 
ingenionsly  his  potentiiJ  causes  and  deter- 
miiiing  oxaotly  hu  ymiliftr  effects;  and 


making  believe,  as  it  were,  to  be  engaged 
upon  a  piece  of  most  dellcs^  yet  audacious 
analysis.  That  this  was  the  impression  he 
produced  upon  himself  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt ;  his  book  is  too  laboriously  in 
earnest  to  let  one  believe  otherwise.  But  it 
is  not  by  any  means  the  impression  he 
produces  on  his  readers.  They,  it  is  opined, 
will  regard  his  work  as  a  mere  weariness 
in  print :  always  dull,  and  very  ofben 
absard :  and  in  the  end  as  something  in- 
efiectiial  utterly,  a3  something  the  object  of 
which  ia  to  thrust  on  them  certain  scientific 
theories  which  demand  of  their  exponent  an 
absolute  command  of  phrase  and  fact  by 
means  of  an  aesthetic  process  that  ia  almost 
ludicrously  inadequate,  in  its  means  as  in 
its  results.  The  author,  in  brief,  is  not 
a  novelist.  He  has  imagined  himself  to 
be  one,  and  has  done  his  best  to  approve 
his  .imagining  well-founded,  not  only  by  a 
liberal  use  of  touches  realistic,  but  by  giving 
his  puppets  a  scientific  teitnre  and  a  scien- 
tific intention.  But  while  ho  may  be  held 
to  appeal  not  altogether  un  an  ccess fully  to 
tbe  reasoning  faculty  of  his  readers,  ho 
leaves  their  emotional  capacity  altogether 
uninfluenced.    He  might  as  well  have  called 

his  hero  Eudoxus,  or  Philemon,  or  L-  

B  ■,  as  Arthur  Howard;  he  might  have 

laid  the  scene  of  his  adventures  as  well  in 
Scytfaia  or  Utopia  as  in  Kent  and  Berk- 
shire. The  effect  would  have  been  precisely 
the  same,  Arthur  Howard  is  no  more  alive 
to  us  than  the  personages  of  a  philosophical 
dialogue ;  his  whereabouts  is  as  much  a  matter 
of  indifference  as  the  scene  of  a  philosophical 
romance.  The  scientific  framework  his 
author  has  erected  is  ambitious  and  impos- 
ing enough  to  have  supported  Quixote  or 
Goriot  or  Clarissa  ;  and  it  shows  up  what  is 
at  best  a  rather  awkwardly  contrived  dummy. 

In  Strange  Waters  Mr.  Erancillon  has 
elected  to  tell  once  more  a  musical  story, 
and  to  tell  it  fantastically  and  somewhat  ill. 
The  romance  is  embodied  in  three  "  Over- 
tures "  and  in  four  "  Books."  In  Overtures 
One  and  Two  the  story  is  begun,  and  is 
allowed  to  make  some  progress ;  in  Overture 
Three  it  is  hurried  backward  some  siz-and- 
twenty  years  and  broken  off  unexpectedly, 
and  shortly  to  be  picked  up  again  at  the  end 
of  Overture  Two,  and  again  to  be  broken  off 
and  hurried  back  to  the  end  of  Overture 
Three,  somewhere  or  other  in  Books  Three 
and  Pour,  or  Two  and  Three — it  matters  not 
grehtly  which.  And  withal  it  is  hardly  a 
story  to  be  treated  roughly.  Properly 
handled,  it  would  make  a  great  many 
demands  on  one's  credulitiy ;  improperly 
handled,  its  impossible  quality  ends  by  be- 
coming "  gross  as  a  mountain,  open,  palp- 
able," and  bidding  the  attention  d^ance. 
The  worst  of  it  is,  too,  that  Mr.  Francillon 
has  evidently  gone  most  warily  to  work,  and 
has  expended  a  very  hoard  of  cunning  upon 
its  conduct  and  the  constraction  of  the 
puppets  who  have  to  play  their  parts  in  it, 
so  that  one  feels,  as  it  were,  unjustifiably 
ruthless  in  pronouncing  harshly  on  it  and 
them.  The  thing  represents  so  much  of 
honest  effort  that  it  almost  seems  worthy  of 
unstinted  praise.  Unstinted  praise,  how- 
ever, can  hardly  be  its  portion.  The 
machine  is  artfully  constructed,  but  it  some- 
how will  not  work.   Its  very  artfiilness  is 


its  greatest  fault.  Pat  together  without 
affectation,  and  with  no  more  intention 
of  efiisct  than  it  is  lawiul  for  a  simple 
machine  to  have,  it  might,  it  would, 
have  done  well  enough.  Bat  it  creaks  and 
grates  unwontedly  :  here  it  stops  altogether, 
and  there  it  whirls  dizzily ;  and  only  towards 
the  end  can  it  be  said  to  do  its  work  with 
decency  and  composure.  It  has,  moreover, 
to  straggle  against  disadvantages  other  than 
those  of  its  own  fantastical  structure.  Most 
of  the  puppets  that  do  battle  within  its  limits 
are  surprisingly  original  effigies,  and  need  a 
great  deal  of  comment  and  explanation  on 
the  showman's  part  to  make  them  consis- 
tent and  acceptable.  On  these  not  less  than 
on  his  story  has  Mr.  FrancQlou  bestowed  bis 
pains,  and  with  far  better  results.  They 
appear  to  be  tolerably  impossible  one  and  aU, 
and  to  be  even  more  determinedly  the  crea- 
tures of  misconception  and  ignorance  than 
is  usual  with  their  kind ;  but  if  we  once  admit 
the  feasibility  of  their  existence,  we  shall 
hardly  strain  at  the  improbability  of  their 
words  and  actions.  They  are  strange  beings, 
and,  if  they  were  at  all  possible,  might  even 
rise  to  the  dignity  of  being  almost  actual. 
There  is  a  great  musician  who  spends  a 
whole  quarter-century  on  the  prodaction  of 
an  Immortal  Work  ;  there  is  a  great  singer 
who  sings  a  whole  quarter-century  for 
diamonds,  and  only  finds  out  that  she  has  a 
soul  after  ensuring,  against  the  great  masi- 
cian's  will,  the  success  of  the  Immortal 
Work ;  there  is  an  extraordinary  curate  who 
talks  of  having  heard  the  great  singer  "  in 
something  of  Handel's — I  forget  what ;  but 
there  was  the  Dead  ]^Iarch  in  Saul  in  it  j  " 
there  is  an  earl  who  grows  cucumbors 
madly ;  and  there  is  a  weakly  but  pleasant 
amateur  Bohemian,  with  others  in  due  mea- 
sure. All  these  persons  talk  ambitiously, 
and  if  their  talk  is  not  of  the  right  dramatic 
order,  it  is  always  well  meant  and  some- 
times almost  successful.  What  the  plot  of 
the  book  is,  and  how  these  busy  creatures 
are  made  to  love,  and  hate,  and  work,  and 
fail,  and  aspire,  and  in  what  a  tangle  of 
cross -purposes  tiiey  move  and  have  such 
being  as  Mr.  Frauoillon  has  been  able  to 
give  them,  shall  not  here  be  told.  For  with 
all  its  imperfections,  the  book  is  a  very  fiiir 
book,  and  to  him  that  is  not  hypercritically- 
minded  will  be  vastly  amusing.  Mr.  Fran- 
cillon  does  once  make  his  Bohemian  talk  of 
"drawing  a  portmit,"  it  is  true,  but  his 
English,  if  there  be  on  the  whole  a  good 
deal  too  much  of  it,  is  intelligent  and  right, 
and  should  be  counted  to  him  for  much. 
Mr.  Franoillon's  last  scene,  it  should  be 
added,  is  well- written  enough  to  be  exciting, 
and  contains  the  best  dramatic  work  that  is 
to  bo  found  throughout  the  novel. 

The  authoress  of  Poganue  People  has 
written  a  pleasant  sinng  of  sketches  of  New 
England  life  and  manners  as  th^  flourished 
some  sixty  years  since.  The  book,  as  was 
to  be  expected,  is  tolerably  goodyish  in  tone 
and  intention,  bnt  it  is  harmless,  and  not  at 
all  unhealthy.  Mrs.  Stowe  has  done  much 
better  work,  and  much  worse,  and  may 
fairly  lay  claim  to  a  certain  amount  of  a 
certain  order  of  credit.  There  is  an  element 
of  politics  in  her  book,  for  she  shows  us  how 
the  theocracy  may  be  supposed  to  have 
looked  and  fe^fe  at  the  moment  when  it  was 
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passing  away,  and  something  of  the  old- 
fashioned  rivalry  between  meeting-house  and 
charofa.  Bat  her  politics  are  of  the  mildest 
type  imaginable.  The  interest  she  endea- 
Tonrs  to  awaken  is  in  its  little  way  a  dis- 
tinctly haman  interest.  Dolly  Gashing,  the 
minister's  daughter,  is  installed  the  heroine 
of  Pogemuc  People  while  yet  of  tender  years, 
and  passes  away  from  ns  on  the  arm  of  a 
species  of  hnsband.  Bat  she  is,  after  all,  of 
secondary  importance.  Mrs.  Stowe  has  ex- 
pended her  best  energies  on  sach  present- 
ments as  those  of  Nabby  Higgins,  and 
Zeph  HigG;iuB,  and  Kiel  Jones  and  Mrs. 
Jones,  and  Mrs.  Fasis ;  some  of  their  old- 
world,  fnll-flavoared  qnaintness  she  has  ap- 
prehended and  coDTeyed,  and  it  is  on  these 
and  their  kind  that  the  interest  of  tlw  book 
is  mainly  dependent.  The  women  are  of 
coarse  better  than  the  men.  Mrs.  Stowe's 
men,  indeed,  from  TTnde  Tom  and  Simon 
Legree  downwards,  hare  always  been  toler- 
ably conventional,  and,  it  is  assnmed,  she 
will  hardly  make  a  change  for  the  better  in 
their  constitntion  at  this  date.  Her  women 
are  mach  more  to  the  purpose,  particalarly 
if  they  be  hnmoronsly  inclined.  Whether 
Topsy  be  the  only  organic  figure  she  has 
hitherto  succeeded  in  giving  to  literature 
need  not  here  be  debated.  In  Poganuc 
People  there  are  some  amiable  piotarea  of 
Kew  England  women,  if  there  are  none  so 
good  as  the  immortal  creature  who  used  to 
"  'spect  she  glowed.'* 

Mr.  Qillan  Vase,  who  would  seem  to  be  a 
German,  has  written  in  A  Great  Mystery 
8dved  what  he  conceives  to  be  a  respectable 
seqnel  to  The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Brood. 
Whether  Edwin  Drood's  mystery  is  worth 
puzzling  out  is  a  question  not  now  to  be 
asked.  What  is  certain  is  that  the  master's 
last  novel,  Rtjlistically  perhaps  hia  best,  was 
left  nnfinished,  and  should  be  let  alone  till 
doomsday.  None,  perhaps,  but  one  of  those 
who  rush  in  where  anotherclass  of  beings  fear 
to  tread  wonld  attempt  to  finish  it,  any  more 
than  to  finish  Denis  Duval,  or  Macaulay's 
Histori/,  or  Pan  Juan.  Mr.  Gillan  Vase  has 
done  his  best  to  imitate  the  ^reat  artist,  bat 
has  pri)duc(-d  a  work  that  is  merely  vexa- 
tions. It  reminds  one  of  a  6fth-rate  actor's 
imitation  nf  some  bright  particular  star  in 
one  of  Ills  favonrite  parts.  Here  are  some 
of  the  familiar  tricks,  the  inevitable  manner- 
isms, the  most  personal  intonations,  the  well- 
known  gc.'ftures ;  and  the  spirit  that  informed 
the  whole  thing  is  as  though  it  had  never  been. 
The  performance  is  monrnfully  absord,  and 
there  is  nn  end  of  it.  Why  Mr.  Gillan  Vase 
shonid  ever  have  been  encouraged  to  write 
A  Great  Mystery  Solved  is  a  mystery  inso- 
luble as  Edwin  Drood's  own.  Unhappily 
he  knows  his  Dickens,  for  he  has  caaght 
not  unsuccessful  ly  the  trick  of  certain  of 
the  great  writer's  affectations.  But  this 
knowledge  should  have  assared  him  that 
what  he  was  writing  was  utterly  unlike  what 
he  was  bent  on  imitating.  Those  who  will 
may  solve  the  "  Mystery  "  with  him.  They 
will  everywhere  find  evidences  of  an  honest 
admiration  of  Charles  Dickens ;  they  will 
nowhere  discover  a  single  tittle  of  proof  that 
the  admiration  is  intelligent,  or  that  the 
author  was  other  than  indiscreet  (to  nse  no 
stronger  term)  when  be  took  it  on  himself  to 
form^ate  it  in  these  volumes. 


In  Opening  of  a  Chestnut  Burr  Mr.  E.  P. 
Roe  presents  the  world  with  his  fourth  book, 
or,  in  his  own  imaginative  English,  sends 
out  "his  fourth  venture  on  the  nimertain 
waters  of  public  opinion."  He  has  not 
written  his  book  for  critics,  but  for  a  fire- 
side publio.  To  that  laj^e  class  of  persons 
which  loves  to  miz  its  theology  with  its 
romance  it  will  probably  prove  attractive 
enough,  inasmuch  as  it  tells  the  story  how  a 
young  man,  the  "  Chestnut  Burr  "  of  the 
title,  was  converted  to  Christianity,  or 
'*  opened,"  by  the  ministrations  of  a  young 
lady,  whom  he  is  afterwards  so  hapless,  or 
fortunate,  as  to  marry.  With  work  like 
this,  those  "gentlemen  of  the  caastic  pen," 
from  whom  the  author  confesses  that  he 
has  received  "  considerable  criticism,"  will, 
doubtless,  be  glad  to  be  acquainted.  I  am 
sure  they  will  say  what  is  right;  I  bad 
rather,  for  my  own  part,  say  nothing  at  all 
about  it.  W.  E.  Hbnlbt. 


CVBBENT  LITBSATTTBB. 


English  Pm-ty  Leaders  and  English  Parties.  JVtmi 
Walpole  to  Peel.  By  W.  H.  Davenport  Adams. 
(Tinsley  Brothers.)  A  fresh  writer  on  English 
history  during  the  last  150  years  mast  show  some 
very  good  reason  for  hia  appearance  before  the 
literary  worid.  Mr.  Adams  has  puhliBhed  his 
Lives  of  the  chief  politicians  from  Walpole  to  Feel 
ander  the  impression  that  for  the  general  reader 
the  history  or  his  country  during  this  period  is  a 
"  sealed  book."  This  low  c^inion  of  Uie  results 
of  the  labours  of  his  predecessota  a  glance  at  the 
list  of  autboritiesprmxed  to  his  memoirs  is  saffi- 
oient  to  dispeL  Evea  if  his  estimate  of  previous 
historians  were  correct,  a  perusal  of  tbrae  volumes 
could  not  but  forc«  on  the  reader  the  melancholy 
conclusion  that  the  breaker  of  the  seals  has  yet  to 
arise.  To  the  mind  of  the  avera;^  reader  bio- 
graphical literature  presents  a  never-failing  charm. 
Mr.  Adams  has  therefore  chosen  a  series  of  bio- 
graphiea  of  the  most  eminent  English  statesmen 
as  the  beet  means  of  describing  the  course  (k  En^ 
lish  history.  In  many  instances,  however,  their 
lives  covered  the  same  period  and  their  talents 
were  engaged  in  the  same  struggles :  the  adoption 
of  this  plan  has  therefore  not  infrequently  com- 
pelled him  to  describe  the  same  measures  twice 
if  not  thrice.  The  details  of  these  double  events 
are  so  skilfully  scattered  through  two  or  three 
memoirs  that  it  is  impossible  wimout  the  greatest 
trouUe  to  obtain  toe  full  particulars  of  any 
measare.  Thus  it  is  that  ue  history  of  tbie 
defeat  of  Fox's  friends  on  the  hastily  after 
the  dismiBsal  of  the  Coalition  Ministry  is 
partly  described  under  Fox,  but  at  greater 
length  under  Pitt;  bj  this  meaus  the  full 
account  of  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings 
can  only  be  obtained  after  reading  the  memoirs  of 
Burke,  Fox,  and  Pitt,  The  good  intentions  which 
have  animated  ilr.  Adams  in  compiling  these 
volumes  are  apparent  on  the  surface.  He  has  the 
manlinesa  to  confess  his  belief  in  those  political 
principles  which  have  less  hold  on  the  popular 
mind  now  than  at  any  time  since  the  fall  of  Lord 
Melbourne's  Ministry.  The  possession  of  strong 
opinioas  on  public  atfturs  has  not,  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  add,  in  any  instance  led  him  to  treat  the  careers 
of  opponents  in  a  spirit  of  unfairness.  The  praise- 
worthy attempt "  to  secure  accuracy  of  statement " 
has  not  been  rewarded  with  the  same  success. 
The  error  involved  in  the  statement  that  Wslpole 
married  the  "  daughter  of  Sir  John  Shorter,  Lord 
Mayor  of  Itondon,  though  pointed  out  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  Mr.  Ewald's  memoir  of  that  states- 
man, is  of  course  reproduced  in  these  volumes: 
that  general  reader,  for  whom  Mr.  Adams  writes, 
will  be  surprised  to  find  that  Somera  became  in 
May,  1600,  "a  Fellow  of  the  Middle  Temide.'' 


With  the  exception  of  errors  in  statements,  and 
misprints  in  dates,  Mr.  Adams  has  introduced 
little  that  is  novel  into  his  compendium  of  English 
history.  Two  sad  misprints  occur  on  page  27o  ui 
tbe  first  volume  ;  but  perhaps  the  most  astounding 
error  of  this  kind  is  that  on  pages  271  and  273  of 
it3  successor,  which  limits  Sir  Robert  Peel's  chk^t 
to  the  years  1788-1848.  If  Mr.  Adams  intends 
bv  using  the  year  1848  to  imply  that  Feel  ceaaed  at 
tnat  time  to  be  a  Minister  of  the  Oxown  he  has  posi- 
datedPeel'siengnationofofficebytwoyaaxa:  ifhe 
means  that  in  1848  Sir  Bob«t  retired  from 
Parliamentary  life  the  error  is  .equally  glaring,  fur 
hie  last  speech  was  delivered  m  toe  House  of 
Commons  on  June  28,  1860,  the  day  before  the 
accident  which  caused  his  death.  In  reading  this 
work  the  feeling  must  ansa  that  its  author  has 
taken  on  himself  the  duty  of  deaerilHag  lite  private- 
lives  and  public  acts  of  these  pohticarcombatants 
rather  as  a  piece  of  task-work  than  as  the  resule 
of  a  careful  study  of  politics  from  tbe  days  of 
Queen  Anne.  This  suspicion  is  felt  most  acutely 
during  tbe  perusal  of  the  first  volume,  but  it  (» 
never  altogether  absent  firom  the  mind  of  the 
reader.  We  may  applaud  the  political  opimons  of 
Mr.  Adams,  and  recognise  the  udmess  with  which 
he  treats  the  characteis  of  hla  opponents,  but  these 
virtues  must  not  blind  us  to  the  £kct  that  the 
publication  of  these  volumes  has  not  been  justified 
by  their  merits. 

Calendar  of  Domestic  State  Papers^  1760-65. 
By  Joseph  Kedington.     (Bolls  SerMS.)  Tbis 
volume,  the  first  of  the  Caloidan  that  deals  with 
State  Papers  later  than  the  nam  of  George  L,  re- 
lates to  an  inglorious  period  in  our  national 
history.    The  war  with  France  was  closed  in 
1762  by  an  inadequate  peace;  the  lawleaa  pro- 
cesses intended  for  the  repression  of  Vnikes  wem 
put  in  force  in  1763 ;  and  in  1766  ti»  riots  broke 
out  in  America  in  consequ«ioe  of  the  pairing  of 
the  Stamp  Act.   In  Ireland  and  Scotland  natteia 
were  comparatively  quiet.   One  of  the  moat  im- 
portant State  Papers  (No.  486)  refers  to  tha  con- 
duct of  the  Irish  Catholics  in  view  of  the  invasion 
of  that  country  by  the  French  or  Sramsh.  Tbe 
Irish  could  not  serve  their  king  as  King  of  Eng- 
land, but  they  were  both  able  and  willing  to  serve 
him  as  Elector  of  Hanover.    The  coinbioations 
among  the  journeymen  tailors  of  Westminster; 
the  intrigues  of  the  Swedes  to  secure  the  services 
of  the  skilled  workmen  at  ^mingham :  and  the 
attempts  of  the  Royal  Society  to  obtain  the 
observations  collected  by  Dr.  Kndley  at  Green- 
wich Observatory^  are  tha  subjects  of  Vbo  most 
interesting  domestic  papeia  in  tha  Calendar.  The 
dry  language  in  whioh  Losd  HoldemessB  aasozed 
Mr,  L^^  that  the  king  had  no  fnrtker  need  of 
his  services  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  should 
be  noticed :  seven  days  later  the  writer  of  the 
letter  himself  ceased  to  be  Secretary  of  State. 
When  the  great  Commoner  went  out  of  office  tbe 
canny  Lord  Justice  Clerk  broke  out  into  admira- 
tion of  *'  His  Majesty's  great  goodness  and  the 
wisdom  of  management  of  the  country."  Such 
appreciation  of  the  Ministry's  conduct  was  con- 
fined to  the  North  of  the  Tweed.   Who  can  read 
without  shame  the  long  tabular  statementaof  tha 
ounces  and  severe  punishments  of  the  crimiuaia 
printed  at  the  end  of  each  year's  chronicle,  or  the 
particulars  of  the  prauons  and  offices  ahowered  on 
the  creatures  of  the  Court  P   Philip  Francis,  for 
instance,  received  in  1702  an  Irish  penuon  of 
000/.  per  annum  for  thirty-one  years.   After  these 
records  of  public  profligacy  it  is  refiraahing  to 
peruse  (No.  891)  tJie  manly  language  of  the  Uuka 
of  Bolton  in .  resigning  the  lieuteoancy  of  the 
County  of  Southampton.   The  State  Papers  now 
printed,  though  not  of  the  absorbing  interest 
attaeluDg  to  similar  documents  of  pre- Restoration 
times,  are  worthy  of  the  historian's  caiefiil  atten- 
tion. 

Originea  Prolettanticae ;  or,  Suggestiona  Ibr  an 
Historical  Enquiry  into  the  Origin  of  the  Protes- 
tant Reliptm.  (Lon^ursL)  If  tbequeattoa  were 
aaked  how  old  the  Pntsataat  ratigiaa  ia,  pmbably 
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niae^-iiine  out  of  evoiy  hniidied  persons  of  iBtolli- 
gence  enooeli  to  give  anj  uiawer  at  all  would  say 
that  it  originated  in  the  sixteenth  emtuiy.  The 
SDcmymoas  mitw  of  tiie  Tolnme  liefore  as  at- 
tenpta  to  tace  its  origm  to  a  period  many  cen- 
turies earlier,  mm  to  the  earliest  times  of  the 
Christian  Oh  arch;  and  this  not  at  all  with  the 
Tiew  of  adding  to  the  respectability  of  Protestant- 
ism bj  showing  that  it  has  the  prestige  of  an- 
tiquity, bat  to  hold  it  np  to  the  abborrenee  of  his 
readers  by  tracing  it  through  various  mediaeval 
hereaieB  in  Eurooe  to  the  Maaichees  and  Gnostics 
of  the  East.  The  idea  is  not  altt^ther  original ; 
for  it  is  suggested  by  writers  of  such  distinct  cha- 
racter as  BoBsuet  and  Gibbon,  and  the  author 
apeaks  of  it  aa  fanuliar  enough  to  French  writars, 
thooffh  ao  little  notice  has  been  taken  of  it  in  the 
popular  litenture  of  England.  Accordingly,  he 
prooeeda  to  tmoe  it  from  Gnoatieisni  tfaroogh  the 
Manicheeey  the  AiseillianiatBi  the  Pttoliciana  and 
Bogmniles,  and  the  Gathan,  to  the  Albdgensea  and 
WaJdeneee,  with  whom  modem  Protestantism  has 
alw»jB  beoi  prond  to  claim  a  sort  of  coniUHcion, 
by  way  of  apparent  answer  to  the  objection  of  its 
more  recent  origin  in  the  nxteenth  century ;  ap- 
parently little  solicitous  to  establish  any  greater 
antiquity,  if  only  it  can  prove  that  some  of  its 
teneta  were  held  a  century  or  two  earlier  than  the 
appearance  of  Luther.  The  conclurion  of  the 
work,  which  occupies  the  Isst  fifty  pages,  sums  up 
in  detail  the  various  points  of  resemblance  or  coin- 
cidence between  modem  ProtestantlBm  and  the 
tenets  of  these  different  sects ;  and  will  probably 
lie  read  by  many  who  will  scarcely  give  the  time 
and  attention  necessary  to  follow  the  author 
through  the  elaborate  details  of  the  earlier 
portion  of  the  work.  Yet  no  reader  need  be 
deterred  frtxn  fi)U(nriog  him  through  his  argament 
hf  the  feeGng  that  he  cannot  aoqnkeee  alto- 
getber  in  his  oondunon.  It  might  be  thought 
that_  he  was  strtimng  to  produce  an  efhet  by 
mailing  »  paradoxical  statement  of  the  antagonism 
of  Protestantism  to  the  Oatholic  faith,  if  the  whole 
idsA  of  the  book  had  not  demonstnted  that  the 
Itdlowing  is  the pcofonnd conviction  of  hU mind: — 
"There  are,  is  bet,  no  two  Tdigions  or  systems  of 
philosophy  in  Che  in»ld  which,  with  aoms.  points  of 
Bopor&ial  resamblance,  are  so  radically  nnlike  ons 
aootfasr  OS  tba  Catholio  and  Protestant  faiths ;  and 
there  is  no  system  pagan  idolatry  which  has  nob 
ftr  mors  affinity  with  Catholic  ideas  of  the  relations 
between  aiaa  and  God  than  ProtesUotism." 
Few  will  go  along  with  the  author  in  his  estimate 
of  Protestantism  ;  though  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  he  is  a  BcHoan,  for  he  evidently  writes  Irom  an 
Anglican  point  of  view.  Neverthelen,  no  one 
can  deny  that  he  haa  drawn  out  some  striking 

Kinta   of  lesemUanea   between   the  modem 
otestant  system  and  some  of  the  earlier  hereaieB 
oftbe  East  and  Weat 

St.  Modan  of  SomeatA  :  a  Fragment  of  Scottish 
Hagiology.  By  Robert  Henry  Storv,  D.D., 
Jfinistor  of  Bosneath.  (Paisley :  Alex.  Gardner.) 
Close  to  the  mina  of  the  Valliscaulian  priory  of 
Ardchattan,  on  the  shores  of  Loch  Etive,  the 
nuns  of  St  Modan'B  Chapel  are  still  to  be  seen. 
Another  chapel  was  also  built  at  the  phtee  where 
the  aaint  died,  at  Rosneath,  on  the  Gairloch.  The 
place  where  iha  first  chapel  stands  is  stilt  called 
Balmhaodan,  or  the  town  of  Modan.  Of  the 
latter  chapel  no  trace  remains  ;  sven  the  name  hss 
disappeaied.  Dr.  Story,  however,  thinks  that  the 
name  is  to  be  traced  in  the  Register  of  Paisley 
and  the  Chartulary  of  Lennox.  From  these  it 
appears  that  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century  a 
certain  Michael  Gilmodyn  was  parson  of  Neveth ; 
SDd  Gilmothan  is  mentioned  as  the  name  of  the 
Bscristan  of  the  same  place.  These  names  are 
probably  equivalent  to  "servant  of  Modan,"  a 
conelostOD  to  which  such  names  as  Gilchrist  and 
fiilespie  bear  witness.  There  was  also  another 
ehapel  in  memory  of  the  ssint  on  the  Unnbe  Loch, 
and  still  a  footth  on  the  Kyles  of  Bate  at  Kil- 
■odao.  The  date  of  St.  Modan  of  Rosneath  in 
the  caisndsr  is  Febmarr  4,  bat  there  was  anotiier 


St,  Modao  of  F^aserborgfa,  whose  date  is  given  as 
Novetabar  14,  Mr,  Bkem  thinks  that  these  two 
saints  must  be  really  one  and  the  same  person, 
and  believes  that  St.  Modan  was  a  missionary 
belonging  to  the  Roman  party  which  entered 
Scotland  earlv  in  the  eighth  century.  Dr.  Story, 
on  the  other  nand,  thinks  that  the  St.  Modan  of 
Rosneath  cannot  be  identified  with  the  St  Modan 
of  Fraserburgh.  His  view  is  supported  by  the 
fact  that  the  former  saint  is  styled  abbot,  while 
the  latter  is  called  bishop,  and  by  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  old  authorities  regard  them  as  distinct 
persons.  Dr.  Story,  too,  would  class  St.  Modan 
of  Rosneath  with  those  missionaries  of  Celtic 
blood  who  were  the  disciples  or  successors  of 
Oolumba,  and  wonld  fix  his  date  somewhere  in 
the  sixth  century. 

Tratuactiotis  of  the  jSittoric  Society  of  Lanca- 
shire and  Ckethire.  Vol.  V.  (Liverpool:  Holden,) 
The  first  paper  in  this  volume,  which  is  an  account 
of  an  astronomical  MS.  iu  the  Ohetham  Library, 
is  illustrated  by  copies  of  some  curious  drawings 
emblematic  of  the  months.  This  was  a  very 
fevoorite  subject  for  mediaeval  art,  and  appears 
sometimes  in  the  wall-paintings  in  churches,  of 
which  there  is  an  iuBtanee  at  SaUsbary  Cbthecbal, 
and  sometimes  even  on  the  capitalB  of  {uUars,  as 
at  Carlisle.  The  employments  given  for  the 
months  are  not  always  the  same.  In  this  manu- 
script January  warms  his  hands  at  the  fire; 
February  digs,  with  a  spade  projecting  only  on 
one  side  of  the  handle,  sluped  rather  like  a  cutter  \ 
March  pmnes  a  vine.  This  is  no  evidence  of 
the  foreign  origin  of  the  deugns,  as  vineyards 
were  common  enough  in  England  at  the  date  of 
this  MS.  (the  fifteenth  century),  and  the  name  still 
remains  in  the  suburbs  of  many  towns.  There 
was  one  in  the  High  Street  of  Oxford  in  the 
reini  of  Edward  til.  Aniil  listens  to  three 
birds  "  making  melody ; "  May  has  a  hawk  on 
one  fist,  and  holds  a  flower  in  the  other  hand ; 
June  weeds  his  com  (an  unoaual  design) ;  July 
mows;  August  reaps;  September  tlueshee;  Octo- 
ber sows }  November  kUls  a  pig;  and  December 
recompenisea  himself  for  the  labours  of  the  year 
by  enjoying  a  Christmas  dinner.  The  MS.  also 
contains  some  verses,  which  are  here  printed  in 
full,  explaining  the  omens  to  be  drawn  from 
thunder  occurring  in  each  month,  and  descriptions 
of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac.  Mr,  Earwaker,  in  a 
cursory  account  of  the  Roman  remains  in  East 
Cheshire,  mentions  some  interesting  discoveries  at 
Bartomley,  more  probably  due  to  the  presence  of 
a  tumulus  than  to  a  camp,  as  it  lies  ofi^  the  Roman 
roads ;  but  this  point  will,  it  is  expected,  be  de- 
cided by  excavations  in  the  ensuing  autumn.  Mr. 
Earwaker  has  also  unearthed  among  the  collec- 
.tions  of  the  late  Dr.  Gower  a  description  of  a 
camp  in  the  parish  of  Astbury,  which  was  very 
visible  in  l^e  beginning  of  Haa  last  century,  but 
is  now  entirely  obliterated,  and  the  site  even  is 
not  certain.  The  Tolnme  aJao  eontaina  a  paper  by 
Dr.  Latham,  in  which  he  adduces  reaaoos  for  sup- 

Eosing  that  the  author  of  the  OrmuAtm  may  have 
een  a  Lancashire  man ;  and  another,  by  Hr.  0.  T. 
Qatty,  on  some  ancient  glass  in  tiie  Mayer  Oollec- 
tioD,  with  illustrations. 

A  Catalogue  of  Maps,  Plans,  and  Views  (^Lon- 
don, We^mintter,  and  Southwark,  collected  and 
arranged  by  Frederick  Grace.  Edited  by  hiB  Son, 
John  Gr^ory  Grace.  (88  Wigmore  Street.)  It 
is  not  creditable  to  the  public  spirit  of  Londoners 
that  the  two  most  complete  ec^ections  of  London 
maps  and  views  should  be  in  private  huds ;  and 
the  time  has  surely  arrived  when  some  steps 
might  advantageously  be  taken  to  gather  together 
for  general  reference  in  a  public  office  all  docu- 
ments recording  the  changes  in  the  configuration 
of  the  metropolis  which  have  taken  place  during 
the  several  centuries  of  its  history.  Much  ma- 
terial of  this  character  was  collected  by  the 
officers  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  in  the  compilation 
of  their  large  map  of  London,  but  none  of  it  is 
available  for  poblic  use.  The  husndsome  volume 
of  nearly  seven  hundred  pages  now  befcoe  ub  con- 


tains a  fall  description  of  the  treasures  contained, 
in  fifty-^even  portfolioB  which  Bfr.  F.  Grace  began 
to  eoltoct  more  than  uxtv  years  ago.  As  a  Com- 
missioner  of  Sewers  he  had  frequent  occauon  ta 
consult  old  plans  of  London,  and  the  pursuit  of  his 
life  seems  thus  to  have  been  indicated  to  him.  At 
the  time  he  became  a  collector  topographical 
prints  were  more  easily  obtained  than  at  present^ 
and  many  that  he  then  bought  are  now  prolably 
unique.   It  was  Mr,  Grace's  ambition  to  Ulustrata. 
every  building  of  note  in  our  great  city,  for  which 
purpose  he  employed  several  well-known  artists, 
and  water-colour  drawings  by  W.  Capon,  P.  ana 
T.  Sandby,  J.  Findlay,  J.  Buckler,  G.  and  T. 
Shepherd,  will  be  found  by  hundreds  in  the  col- 
lection.   The  public  value  of  topographical  maps 
is  very  strikingly  shown  by  a  note  on  page  9o^ 
relating  to  a  drawn  plan  of  the  Pest-house  at 
Craven  Hill,  Bayswater,  byC.  Jones,  1779,  which 
is  as  follows       The  above  plan  wasj^mlnced  W 
Mr.  Grace  in  the  Court  of  Cfaanoury,  Novembra  S, 
1858,  and  is  understood  to  have  virtnally  dedded 
the  question  of  the  ownership  of  the  Graven  HiU 
property."   Many  are  also  of  interest  aa  show- 
iDg  clearly  the  origin  of  the  names  of  certain 
streets  In  the  names  of  the  proprietors  of  the  great- 
estates :  for  instance,  Lady  Henrietta  Oavendish 
Holies  Harley  gave  her  four  names  to  streets  ia 
Marylebone.   Thiecatalc^e  isof  verygreat  value 
as  a  contribution  to  a  general  description  of 
London  topography,  and  is  moreover  full  of  accu- 
rate information  not  easily  to  be  obtained  else- 
where ;  thus  we  learn  from  a  plan  of  the  land 
from  Piccadilly  to  the  Mulberry  Garden  and 
Goring  Great  Garden  (now  Buckmghain  Palace 
Gardens)  that  this  portion  of  the  Grosvenor  estate 
was  sold  by  Sir  Thomas  Grosvenor  to  the  Earl  of 
Arlington  in  1681  for  3,60(U.  SometimeB  the 
maps  contain  a  notice  of  certun  statistical  Acts, 
BUM  as  that  in  1700  tiie  yeariy  oonsomption  of 
beer  ia  London  was  1,600,000  barrels.  The  same- 
authority  sets  down  the  population  at  1,200,000 
persons,  who  ate  076,000  sheep,  and  67,000  oxen,, 
and  used  800  hackney  coaches ;  but  in  a  map  dated 
1734  we  are  told  that  there  were  then  <mly  "  near 
a  million  people."   It  is  theCaahion  to  say  that 
the  great  Fire  was  a  blessing  to  London,  and  so 
doubtless  it  was  socially,  because  it  bumt  out  the 
seeds  of  pestilence  which  had  lud  strong  holcf 
npon  the  old  buildings,  but  it  rained  its  beauty. 
Tnat  this  was  oncenotinconsiderable  maybe  judged 
from  the  views,  and  from  the  praises  lavished 
upon  it  by  contemporary  writers.   It  is  curious 
to  find  on  a  French  map  so  fiattering  a  description- 
as  the  following:— "Ennoblie  pour  le  commerce 
de  plusieura  nations,  bien  peuplto  de  maisons, 
omea  de  temples,  magnifique  en  Pahtis,  illustrte 
poor  lea  bona  esprits  y  nouns."    AHhongh  the- 
anangement  adopted  in  this  catalogue  is  a  good 
one,  we  must  object  to  the  phwe  of  nononr  at  the 
commencement  being  given  to  such  suppoutitious' 
plana  as  Dr.   Stukeley's    Roman  London  and 
Darton's  Saxon  London.  In  an  authoritative  work 
such  as  this  professes  to  be  the  fhct  ought  to  be- 
distinctly  remarked  that,  in  spite  of  a  few  smalt 
views  from  early  MSS.,  which  must  be  taken  for 
what  they  are  worth,  the  earliest  eontemporaiy 
plan  of  London  extant  does  not  date  further  htmt- 
than  Henry  VIII. 's  reign.   Such  compositions  as 
those  of  Roman  and  Saxon  London  are  interesting, 
but  can  be  of  no  kind  of  authority.    One  point 
that  is  strongly  forced  upon  us  by  such  a  collection 
aa  this  is  the  marked  superiority  in  the  artistic- 
treatment  of  the  old  maps  and  views  to  anything 
attempted  at  the  present  d^.   Formerly  artiste 
were  prood  to  illustrate  the  features  of  the  great 
city. 


mrm  Aim  news. 

Wb  are  glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  Charles  Dickens 
has  undertaken  to  write  a  Life  of  the  late  Charles- 
J.  Mathews,  the  famous  comedian^  based  upon 
material  supplied  b;^  the  OEecutrix,  including,  for 
the  early  years  of  his  life,  an  aatoMogn^hy  pre^ 
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pared  for  publication  by  Mr,  Mathews.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  Mr.  Dickens  will  Bpare  no  effort  to 
make  tbe  story  complete  by  working  in  all  the 
letters  and  other  material  that  he  can  collect 
amonff  Mr.  Mathews'  numeroas  Iriends.  He  will 
therefore  be  glad  to  receive  any  letters,  or,  indeed, 
anything  germane  to  the  matter  in  band,  addressed 
to  him  at  26  Wellington  Street,  Strand.  The 
book,  which  promises  to  be  of  unusual  interest, 
will  be  poblisned  in  the  course  of  next  year  by 
Messrs.  Maemillan  and  Oo. 

Mb.  R.  H.  Shbphebd  is  printing  for  private 
'Circulation  a  brochure  of  some  fifty  pages,  entitled 
The  Bibliogra^y  of  Ruskin:  a  Bibliographical 
List  arranged  m  Chronological  Order  of  the  Puh- 
iithed  Wni  tngt  in  Prose  and  Verae  of  John  Rutkin, 
M.A.,from  1836  io  the  Praent  TWw,  which  will 
probaUy  prove  useful  to  collectors.  Copies  may 
be  had  on  application  to  the  editor,  6  Hereford 
Square,  S.  W. 

Thb  20,000  Tolumee  composing  the  libra^  of 
the  late  Oardinal  Antonelli  are  a^ut  to  be  sold. 

Messbs.  a.  and  C.  Black  have  in  the  press 
Bible  Echoes  tn  Ancient  daetica,  by  Craufurd  Tait 
Kamage,  LL.D.,  author  of  Beautiful  Thouahts 
from  Latin  Authors,  Beautiful  Thoughta  from 
Ore^  Authort,  &c. 

Messbb.  Macjoixan  and  Co.  will  publish 
immediate)^  a  small  volume  entitled  Village 
Politics:  or,  Addresses  and  Sermons  on  the  L<Aour 
-QuM^ion,  by  Charles  W.  Stabba,  M.A.,  Vicar  of 
-Granborough,  Bucks. 

Mb.  E.  Staffobd  announces:— JVirfea  of  a  Tour 
in  America,  from  August  7  to  November  17,  by 
H.  HuBsey  Vivian,  M.P.,  F.G.S. ;  The  Fairyland 

Science :  Outers  for  Children,  by  Arabella  B, 
Buckley ;  Karamania :  or,  Life  in  Asiatic  Turkey, 
a  journal  of  travel  in  Cilicia,  (Fedias  and 
Trachaea),  Isauria,  and  parts  of  Lycaonia  and 
Cappadocia,  by  the  Bev.  £.  J.  Davis ;  A  Manual 
of  i^ysical,  Sistorioal,  and  Politicat  Q&}graphy 
for  Schools,  by  Keith  Johnstou ;  Stanforde  Com- 
pendium of  Oeography  and  Travel:  Europe,  by 
A.  0.  Ramsay,  Australasia,  by  A,  R.  Wallace ;  &c 

Mb.  Wiluajc  Patkbson,  of  Edinburgh,  has 
in  the  press  and  will  shortly  publish : — A  Prac- 
tical directory  for  the  Improvement  of  Landed 
Property,  by  B,  Scott  Bum ;  A  Dictionary  of  the 
Anonymous  and  Pseudonymous  Literature  of  Qreat 
Britain,  by  the  late  Samuel  Halkett,  Keeper  of 
-the  Advocates'  Library,  and  the  Rev.  John  Laing, 
Librarian  of  the  New  Collwe,  Edinburgh;  A 
Facsimile  of  the  Ancient  JSeraldic  Manuscript 
(1542)  emblazoned  by  Sir  David  Lyndsay  of  the 
MmoU,  edited  hj  DaTid  Laing,  LL.D.}  Don 
Quixote,  illustrated  with  thirty-seven  original 
etchings  by  Adolphe  lidftnEe,  expressly  for  this 
edition;  Innes*  Qitical  Survey  of  the  Ancient 
Inhabitants  of  ScdUmd,  with  a  memoir  by  Qeorge 
Grub,  LL.D.;  The  ScoUish  Almanac  for  1879; 
the  fifth  volume  of  the  Libnujr  Edition  of  the 
Wwln  of  Robert  Bums,  containing  the  Prose,  &c. 

BnzDB  other  visitors,  the  Baron  Otto  de  Watto- 
'rille,  the  Sireotn  of  Science  and  Literature  at 
the  French  Ministry  of  PuUic  Instruction,  and 
the  Comte  de  Marsy,  from  the  Town  Libhuy  of 
Oompi^ne,  have  ^romiBed  to  attend  the  Oxford 
meeting  of  the  Library  Association.  Cards  of 
invitation  to  leeeptions  have  been  issued  by  the 
Bodldan  Libraiian  for  October  1,  and  by  the  Rad- 
clifl^  librarian  for  October  2.  The  {otsramme 
of  the  pxoeeedinga  will  be  sent  to  membeza  inw 
mediately, 

Wb  understand  that  Messrs.  Church  and  Brod- 
ribb,  having  completed  tiieir  translation  of  Tadtus, 
"will  next  turn  their  attention  to  Livy,  bwinning 
-with  the  first  five  books  of  the  tiiird  deca&. 

Mb.  W.  Swah  SonrxnoHHtir,  of  16  Patei^ 
Tioster  Square,  has  in  preparation  a  translation  of 
the  fourth  edition  of  Jacob  Grimm's  Deutsche 
Mythologie  Q87&^.  The  first  volume  wiU  be 
paUiabed  bobre  the  dote  of  1^  present  yw,  and 


its  translation  has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  Jamra 
3.  Stallylttass,  joint  author  of  Mr.  A.  Sonnen- 
schein's  Qerrntm  for  the  English.  He  will  illus- 
trate and  snpplement  the  text  by  original  notes, 
and  the  numerous  quotations  will  in  cases  of 
difficulty  be  translated  into  English. 

Mb,  Sonnenscqein  also  annouucea  the  first 
volume  of  Alpine  Plants  painted  from  Nature,  by 
Joseph  Seboth  ;  a  translation  of  Baroness  Maren- 
holtz-Biilow's  Die  Mndlic/ien  Triebe,  hj  Miss 
Bolton,  of  the  Anerley  Eindeigarten ;  Morgen- 
stem's  Life  of  FVobel ;  and  a  Iractical  Ouide  to 
the  Kindargarten. 

Dr.  F.  NEUMAmr,  of  Heidelberg,  is  engaged  on 
an  bistoiioal  grammar  of  Old  Ftoncb. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  Schiller  wrote 
a  complete,  though  brief.  Life  of  Egmont,  which 
was  originally  published  in  the  Thalia,  and  of 
which  toe  usual  editions  of  his  collected  works 
give  a  frsCTient  only.  The  Dele^tes  of  the 
Clarendon  Press  are  abont  to  pubhsh  this  bto- 
gra^cal  sketch  in  its  entirety,  together  with 
Schiller's  Selagerung  von  Antwerpen,  which  gives 
an  almost  unrivalled  description  of  one  ofthe  moat 
remarkable  sieges  in  the  history  of  warfare.  The 
volume  will  be  annotated  by  Dr.  Buchheim. 

The  Jahrbueh  of  the  German  Dante-Society 
estimates  tiiat  five  hundred  and  fifty  publications 
more  or  less  concerning  Dante  have  been  issued 
within  the  seven  years  dating  from  July  1870  to 
July  1877. 

The  death  is  announced  of  M.  Ernest  Quetelet, 
only  son  of  Adolphe  Quetelet,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
three.  He  was  the  head  of  the  Astronomical 
Service  at  the  Royal  Observatory  of  Brussels,  and 
the  author  of  a  number  of  Memoirs  oh  astronomical 
and  other  subjects. 

A  BBFOBM  which  had  been  long  debated  was 
carried  out  last  winter  term  at  the  Berlin  Umve> 
sity.  The  notices  of  lectures,  which  up  to  that 
time  the  professors  had  been  obliged  to  post  up  on 
the  black-boud  in  Latin,  may  now  be  worded  in 
German.  Unfortunately,  it  baa  not  hitherto  been 
possible  to  effect  another  reform  perhaps  still  more 
urgentiy  called  for.  The  dissertations  of  the 
doctors  on  aubjecto  belon^ng  to  the  domam  of 
history  and  philosophy  still  nave  to  be  written 
and  printed  in  Latin.  And  as  in  Germany,  as 
elsewnere,  Latin  treatises  command  but  a  small 
circle  of  readers,  the  consequence  is  that  young 
men  who  have  studied  in  Berlin,  and  there  written 
their  dissertations  in  Germauj  go  to  Gottingen  or 
Halle  to  read  for  their  d^ree. 

UlTDEB  the  title  Argumenta  Buceri  pro  et  con- 
tra (Oassel),  an  anonymous  author,  v.  L.,  pub- 
lishes a  very  interesting  MS.  of  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  discovered  in  a  private  library.  As  we 
know,  the  LandgravePhilip  of  Hesse,  one  of  the  most 
renowned  chamjaons  of  uie  Reformation  in  Ger- 
many, without  being  divorced  from  his  wife 
Christine,  concluded  a  second  marriage  with 
Margarethe  von  der  Saale,  whom  he  met  and  be- 
came attached  to  at  the  Court  of  his  sister,  the 
Duchess  Elizabeth  von  Rochlitz.  Luther  and 
Melanchthon,  at  the  instigation  of  Martin  Bucer, 
the  theologian  despatched  to  them  by  the  Land- 
grave, had  issued  a  decree  warning  him  to  abstain 
from  the  second  alliance,  but  pronouncing  it  at 
the  same  time  not  absolutely  inaamis^b^  Bucer's 
MS.,  which  is  now  published,  contains  the  ail- 
ments for  and  against,  and  was  written  either  to 
quiet  the  Landgrave's  conscience  or  to  allay  the 
scruples  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon. 

The  Pestalozzl  Exhibition  has  recentlv  been 
opened  in  the  Linth-Eacher  schoolhouse  at  Ziinch. 
It  is  arranged  in  four  divisions :— 1.  ^e  various 
editions  of  Peetaloiri's  writings  arranged  efarono- 
iM^cally.  2.  Pestalouian  literature,  consisting 
of  biographical,  critical,  and  pedagc^c  writings 
relating  to  Pestalozzi.  3.  Artistic  re|ffesentations 
of  Pestalozzi  at  various  periods  of  bis  life — ^bosts. 
xdiefiii  oilrfaintingt,  «ngmTingS|  Uthogra^  and 


drawings  of  the  great  pedagogue,  together  with 
portraits  of  the  members  of  his  family  and  some 
of  his  friends,  and  views  of  the  different  places 
in  which  he  worked.    4  Letters,  genealogical 

{lapers,  manuscripts,  uid  a  number  of  other  Pesta- 
ozzian  relics. 

Hebr  Theodor  L0IHEET,  of  Luzom,  wbo  was 
formerly  a  captain  in  the  Neapolitan  service,  and 
to  whom  the  Cantonal  Library  of  his  fatherland 
is  already  indebted  for  au  immense  collection  of 
Italian  pamphlets  and  ephemera,  has  recently  pre- 
sented his  nch  Italian  library  to  the  same  institrt- 
tion.  This  is  no  Hilary  in  the  looser  sense  of  tha 
word,  but  a  rare  and  careful  selection,  formed 
during  a  long  stay  in  Naples,  of  books  specificaUy 
relating  to  the  archaeology  imd  history  of  Napl^ 
and  Sicily.  Herr  Liithert  has  spent  twenty  years 
in  the  accumulation  of  these  treasures;  ukL  as  he 
has  spared  neither  zeal  nor  money  in  his  attempt 
to  render  lus  collection  complete,  the  Lniem 
Ii1viu7  is  thus  put  into  possession  of  man^  a  unique 
work,  a  copy  of  which  wiU  be  sought  m  vain  in 
many  of  the  most  important  libraries  in  Italy.  It 
includes  also  a  superb  set  of  histories  of  the 
South  Italian  cities.  The  colleeUon  is  at  present 
exhibited  in  its  entirety  in  the  reading>-toom  of 
the  Luzem  Bibliothek. 

Tns  Temp*  announces  that  M.  Lton  Cahun, 
sub-librarian  at  the  Mazarin  library,  has  just  left 
for  Cyprus,  on  a  special  commission  from  the 
Minist^  of  PubUc  iuistruction,  to  studr  the  an- 
thropology and  archaeology  of  the  island. 

A  coBRBev<an)EirE  writes: — ^"Some  days  ago 
the  Puis  eorrespondeat  of  Timet  pabUahed 
the  following: — 

'  The  house  in  which  Spinoza  lodged  at  Uie  Hasrno 
from  1602  to  his  dnath  in  1678  hu  jntit  been  pur- 
chased      thres  of  his  admirers — Anerbach,  Frot. 
Zimmermaan,  and  Ur.  Campbell,  of  the  Hagsa  Sajel 
Library.   It  is  aumbered  28  I)oablat  Stnat.  ana  a 
tablet  is  to  be  placed  upon  it.' 
From  the  columns  ofthe  Times  this  paragraph  has, 
as  an  '  interesting  bit  of  literary  news,'  passed  into 
numberless  publications,  daily  and  weekly.  Per- 
mit me,  as  one  who  also  admires  his  great  country- 
man, and  who  pretends  even  to  know  something 
about  his  life  and  writii^,  to  aay  that  there  is 
not  the  slightest  foundation  for  the  above  report. 
The  house  in  wMch  Spinoza  is  supposed  to  have 
lived  is  not  even  situated  in  the  DoaUet  Straat. 
It  is  one  of  the  premises  of  the  Faviljoena 
Graeht,  &cing  the  Doublet  Sttaa^  ihcn^li  t^e 
exact  dwelling  has  never  yet  bem  aseartiined. 
It  is  qnito  true  that  the  eslebnted  Bntbold 
Anerbuh— as  well  known  by  bis  novels  as  In^  his 
Spinoza  tabonrs— is  now  staying  in  Holland,  st 
Scheveningen,  the  watering-place  near  the  Be^ne. 
It  is  equally  true  that  he,  together  with  some 
literary  friends,  has  been  endeavouring  to  trace 
the  house  in  which  Spinoza  died,  amongf  the 
several  dwellings  that  claim  the  same  honour ;  but 
up  to  the  present  there  is  no  information  that 
these  investigations  have  led  to  any  positive  re- 
sult  Consequentiy  the  buying  of  any  particular 
house  is  totaUj  out  of  the  question.'' 

We  some  time  since  gave  an  instance  of  bow 
the  old  Chaucer  editor  William  Thynne  ''criti- 
cally edited"  his  M3S.,  and  made  tbingegmeiaUy 
pleasant,  in  the  case  of  the  spuriooa  ending  to 
Chaucer's  Souse  of  Fame.*    A.  smaller  iastance 
occurs  in  the  Legmde  of  Good  Women,  No.  VII. : 
Philomene.    In  the  Parallel-Texts  of  the  poem 
that  Mr.  Fumivall   has  in  the  press  for  the 
Chaucer  Society,  the  best  MS.,  Gg.  4.  27,  Cam- 
bridge University  Library,  and  the  two  which  here 
follow  it,  have  the  lines  abont  Tereua  keying  his 
sister-in-law  Progne,  rightly  thus: — 
"  And  kepte  hire  to  his  Tsage  &  his  store 
So  that  she  myghte  hym  oenmmore  asterte  (3338) 
0  sftly  Ffailouette  wo  is  thys  herte  (23S9) 
Ood  vieke  the  ft  ssade  the  thya  bone  (M^O) 
Now  is  it  tyme  I  make  an  ands  soaa.'* 


*  Others  oeeor  ta  the  DtOe  rfBlamuAt,  ftew 
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The  original  of  the  second  pair  of  MSS. — Fturfax 
and  Tanner— often  left  out  a  line,  and  evidently 
left  oat  line  2338  ahove,  bo  the  copier  turned 
line  2339  into  333^  and  mote  a  new  (and,  of 
course,  spurioua)  2339 — 

"  Hnges  bea  thy  sorwes  |  and  vond«r  smert." 
William  Thrnae  saw  these  differing  lines  in  the 
two  sets  of  jISS.,  and  printed — 
*'  And  kept*  her  to  bis  mge  and  to  his  store 
So  that  she  ne  ought  oeaer  more  aatarte  (2338) 

O  mIj  Fhilomene  [  wo  is  ia  thyne  hert  (2339) 
Huge  hen  th;  sorowes  |  and  wonder  amert  (2340) 
God  wnke  the  {  and  send  the  thy  bone  (2841) 
Nowe  is  tyme  1  make  an  ende  sooae." 

Thb  Nuova  Antol^^ia  ot  3eptemher  1  has  an 
excellent  article  hv  Signer  Bogbetti  on  the  "  Soli- 
tude of  Byron."  The  writer  examines  the  Bnonic 
conception  of  Solitude,  and  contrasts  it  with  that 
of  Cicero  and  Petrarc  on  the  one  hand,  and  that 
of  Shellej  on  the  other.  He  concludes  that  Oicero 
and  Petrarc  sought  for  repose  and  freedom  from 
the  cares  of  life ;  whereas  the  solitude  of  Shellej 
was  a  delirium,  and  that  of  Byron  a  continuooa 
stru^le  to  escape  from  the  disastrous  consequences 
to  his  sours  life  of  contact  with  society.  Under 
the  head  of  "A  Day  at  Recanati,"  Signor 
!nrinelH  giTes  an  account  of  a  visit  to  Leopardi's 
brother,  from  whom  he  gathered  some  interesting 
&ct8  of  Ijeopardi*a  life  and  character. 

Ik  the  Emtta  Europea,  Signor  Tacchini  calls 
attention  to  a  number  of  prehistoric  tombs  on 
Monte  Disneri,  near  Terranora,  in  Sicily:  he 
invites  the  attention  of  archaeologists  to  farther 
inTeetigations  into  their  chaiacter.  B.  Mictrorid 
diacoasee  the  infiuenoe  q£  Emperor  fVederic  II.  in 
developing  the  growth  of  ItaliMi  Utwatore,  and 
omeltiaeii,  in  oj^ioeition  to  the  general  opinion, 
that  PMeiie's  poetir  was  empty  and  sophistic, 
and  that  hie  powerful  example  retarded  tbe  rise 
of  a  real  national  poetry — national^  that  is,  in 
mbieet  and  sentiment,  not  merely  m  language. 
The  Sin^  has  also  a  learned,  but  anonymous, 
article  on  the  history  and  literature  of  Serria  and 
Croatia  in  rdation  to  the  existing  political  con- 
dition of  thoes  countries. 

Thb  North  China  Herald  announoes  the  death 
at  Petiog  of  Mr.  P.  R.  Hunt,  who  had  been  a  mis- 
manuj  of  the  American  Board  for  thirty-nine 
years,  twenty-nine  of  which  wwe  spent  at  Madras 
and  ten  at  Peking.  At  both  places  he  was  super- 
intendrat  of  the  mission  press,  and  by  his  skill  as 
a  workman  he  did  much  towards  the  iniprovement 
of  OrieDtal  typography.  While  at  Madras  he 
printed  m  the  Tamil  language  a  revised  version  of 
tbe  Scriptures  and  Dr.  Winslow's  Tamil  Dic- 
tionary, besides  many  other  valuable  works.  The 
good  taste  and  skill  displayed  in  the  work  done 
under  his  direction  at  PeKing  are  well  known  to 
Sinokgista  in  Ohina ;  daring  his  residence  there, 
be  printed  the  entire  Scriptnree  and  the  Book  of 
Coaomon  Prayer  in  tiie  ^*  l&ndarin "  dialect,  in 
addition  to  various  works  of  less  importance, 

Wb  have  received  TAe  Mittreat  of  Lanqdale 
HM,  br  Rosa  Mackenzie  Kettle  (Ward,  Loch 
and  Co.) ;  The  Pan-AngUcan  Extra  Part  of  the 
"  Ontrch  of  England  Pulpit  "  (Office)  ;  Obaerva- 
tiona  upon  the  Working  of  "  The  Seffulation  of 
ItailwatfM  Act,  1873"  (Manchester);  GterwatrtJ 
m  a  Heaith  Retort  and  Sanatorium^  and  lifotu  on 
Cttei^arr^  and  KiUamey  (Bush). 


VOCT  or  IKA.THL. 

Is  The  Atlantic  Itlandt  aa  Reaorta  for  Heidth 
and  FUaaur*  (SampMin  Low  and  Co.)  Mr.  S.  G. 
W,  Benjamin  gives  ua  a  not  unhappy  combination 
of  the  guide-book  and  chatty  notes  of  travel,  "with 
tbe  hope,"  it  is  needless  to  state,  "  that  it  will 
meet  a  growing  want  of  the  travelling  public* 
The  invalid  and  pleasure-seeker  alike  wul  be  glad 
of  the  author's  assurance  that  none  of  the  pleasant 
tpots  treated  of  are  subject  to  "  visitationa  of 
yellow  fever,  or  persistent  malarial  or  zymotia 


eTademica,"  thoagh  one  mig^t  have  thought  that 
the  mere  title  of  hie  work  was  a  sufficient 
guarantee  on  this  pmnt  EQe  tbirtem  chapters 
are  devoted  to  descriptions  of  and  amosing  ehit< 
chat  in  rumrd  to  his  experiences  in  the  Bahan 
Azores,  Channel  Islands,  Magdalen  Islands, 
Madeira,  Teneriffe,  Newfoundland,  the  Bermudas, 
Belleisle-sur-mer,  Prince  Edward  Island,  the  Isles 
of  Shoals  (some  seven  miles  from  the  coast  of 
New  Hampshire),  Oape  Breton  Island,  and  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  of  most  of  which  there  is  a  small 
map  in  the  text.  The  mere  names  of  some  of 
these  places  will,  doubtless,  make  the  jaded 
dwellers-ia-towns  long  to  visit  them,  and  failing 
the  realisation  of  such  a  wish,  we  would 
recommend  to  them,  as  the  next  beat  thing,  the 
perusal  of  Mr.  Benjamin's  interesting  pages.  A 
brief  appendix  furnishes  aome  observations  on  the 
advantages  of  small  islands,  especially  those  of  the 
Atlantic,  together  with  sufficiently  copious  infor* 
mation  x^^uding  the  attractions  of  each  of  tiie 
islands  daecribed  for  both  invalid  and  flfKvtsman, 
sanitary  statistics,  the  means  for  reaching  these 
resorts,  fte.  Tlie  interest  and  attractiveness  of 
tiie  volume  are  enhanced  by  numerous  Ulusttaticms, 
many  of  which  are  exceedingly  good,  thotuji  at 
the  suDA  time  it  must  in  &imeas  be  owned  that 
some  of  them  are  eqully  bad. 

Thb  Melbourne  Argua  states  that,  since  the  de- 
parture for  New  Quiaea  of  the  expedition  which 
sailed  from  Sydney  in  the  Oiloniat^  in  AprU  last, 
a  movement  has  been  made  witah  the  same  object 
in  view  in  all  the  other  Australian  colonies,  and 
several  prospecting  parties  are  being  formed,  while 
one  or  two  have  already  started.  This  ardour 
will  probably,  however,  be  somewhat  damped  by 
the  news  received' respecting  the  first-namea  expe- 
dition. It  appeara  that  the  party  was  compelled 
by  the  density  of  the  scrub  to  keep  to  the  bed  of 
the  river,  up  which  it  endeavoured  to  proceed. 
Prospecting  operations  ware  thus  restricted  to  the 
river  bed,  and  when  floods  came  down  all  work, 
of  course,  had  to  be  suspended.  Our  contempo- 
rary adds  that : — 

"  The  prospects  found  were  no  bettae  than  those  ob- 
tained by  Qoldie'a  pirty — that  is  to  say,  they  were  no 
better  uan  could  be  got  over  thousands  of  sqaare 
leu;uM  of  Australian  territory,  from  the  Hodgkinsoo 
to  BallareL  When  the  unftotunate  prospectors  re- 
turned  to  the  main  camp  the  whole  of  the  members 
of  the  party  were  seized  with  fever." 

Notwithstanding  this  and  other  mishaps,  it  is  very 
satisfactory  to  learn  that  "  all  reports  agree  as  to 
the  kindness  of  the  natives,  who  are  saad  to  be  a 
fine  intelligent  race."  From  another  source  we 
learn  that  at  a  meeting  recently  held  at  Melbourne 
to  promote  the  colonisation  of  New  Guinea,  at- 
tention was  called  to  the  abuudance  of  timber, 
such  as  sandalwood  and  ebony,  and  to  the  itict 
that  under  these  trees  most  valuable  spice  plants 
flourished.  Cinnamon,  nutmegs,  sago,  and  cocoa^ 
nuts,  it  was  atatod,  were  to  be  had  almost  for  the 
gathering,  while  bSche-de^er  was  obtainable  all 
along  the  coast 

A  SOHBWHAT  atartUo^  piece  of  intelligence 
comes  to  us  txom  Hiogo,  in  Japan,  by  which  we 
gather  that  some  Japanese  enthusiasts  contemplate 
turning  the  tables  on  Western  nations  in  mis- 
sionary matters.  A  correspondent  at  ICi6t6  in- 
forms the  Hiogo  Newa  that  the  "  Nishi  Honganji" 
are  erecting  several  lane  buildings  in  the  lorragn 
style,  near  their  temples,  to  be  used  for  school 
purposes.  In  addition  to  the  usual  Japanese 
course  English  wlU  be  taught.  The  school  ia  in- 
tended only  ibr  edueatiiu>  piests  of  tJie  sect 
named,  and  a  select  few,  when  their  education  is 
finished,  will  be  sent  on  a  prosdytisiqg  mission  to 
Europe  and  America. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  we  have  alluded  to 
expeditions  having  for  their  object  the  exploration 
and  development  of  the  unknown  districts  of  the 
vast  tract  of  country  lying  between  the  Gulf  of 
Carpentaria  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  which  is  called 
the  Northern  Territory,  and  forms  part  of  the 


eoUHiy  of  South  Aostialia.  From  vanoos  cansea 
all  ^itempts  at  ooloniBRitioD  on  a  luge  scale  in 
this  axtanave  region  have  met  with  little  socossa 
in  past  yean,  but  now  aa  important  one  it  being- 
carried  out,  which,  if  succesBtol,  as  it  promises  to 
be,  will  doubtless  gradually  lead  to  ita  being- 
turned  to  profitable  account.  An  almost  inaapov 
able  difficulty  has  hitherto  been  the  conveyance 
of  flocks  and  herds  in  la^  nnmben,  but  this  is 
now  being  overcome  by  the  daring  experiment  of 
driving  the  she^  and  cattle  across  the  continent 
from  South  Australia.  Stony  deserts  and  stretchea 
of  country  where  water  is  not  to  be  obtained  for 
200  or  300  miles,  have,  we  learn,  bera  passed  in 
safety,  or,  at  any  rate,  with  but  small  loss. 
Various  devices  have  been  resorted  to  in  order 
to  Surmount  the  dangers  of  the  journey,  and  so 
far  they  appear  to  have  proved  sucoeesfiu.  Some 
20,000  or  30,000  sheep  and  10,000  cattie  are 
slowly  making  thwr  way  northwards  to  the 
immense  tracts  of  graas-Wl  in  the  Niwtihem 
Territory  whieh  axe  now  lying  ihUow,  The  ex- 
pedition conwsta  of  several  parties,  ens  of  which 
IS  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Enust  Gilsa,  the 
well-known  Australian  traveller;  and  the  uieep' 
and  cattle  are  distributed  among  tiiem,  with  the 
view  of  reducing  the  risk  of  loss  as  far  as  practice 
able.  The  time  occupied  on  the  journey  is  ex* 
pected  to  be  at  least  seven  months,  but,  owing  to 
the  necessity  of  making  long  and  frequmt  stop- 
pages, it  will  not  improbably  be  eTcn  longer. 


3HB  EmoBioAx  oauxmov  of  mbs.  ih  ms 
PARIS  jixuuunoir. 

Befobe  reaching  Puis,  I  had  a  vague  notion  that 
a  tolerably  complete  series  of  MSS.  had  been 
arranged  for  the  purpose  of  affording  the  student 
a  clear    retroactive  view  of  miniature  art. 
Accordingly,  on  m^  first  viut  to  the  Exhibition 
I  made  it  my  business  to  search  every  official 
catalogue  and  to  go  through  every  department  of 
the  Ohamp  de  Mara.    But  no  catalogue  contained 
any  official  list  of  contributions  such  as  I  had 
expected,  and  no  section  in  this  part  of  the  Ex- 
hibition contained  the  collection  I  was  in  search 
of.   It  was  only  in  conversation  with  the  at- 
tendant at  one  of  the  stalls  that  I  learned  the 
existence  of  something  of  the  kind,  though  by  no- 
means  a  &ature  of  importance,  in  the  Eastern 
Galleiy  of  the  TrkwUto.  It  is  no  trifling  dis- 
tance across  to  this  galley,  reckoned  in  ordinary 
Exhibition  measure,  as  I  dare  say  many  weary 
sightseers  beside  m}^lf  have  thought  by  the  time 
they  have  wandered  across  the  gravelled  paths, 
over  the  Pout  de  lens  and  up  the  steps  to  tha 
corridors  of  the  Trocad^ro.    I  meant,  how- 
ever, to   unearth  these  MSS.,  which  be^^' 
to  my  mind  to  assume  a  somewhat  mythical 
character.   Now,  had  the  regulations  permitted 
visitors  by  the  Trocad^ro  entrance  to  turn  at  onc& 
into  this  gallery,  which  is  close  to  the  left  hand,, 
all  the  trouble  and  mystery  would  have  been 
avoided.   But  they  do  not.   They  oblige  you  to 
go  round  to  the  other  end,  and  as  the  Handbooks- 
are  kept  at  the  entrance  and  not  at  the  exit  of  the 
^lery,  information  as  to  its  contents  was  not 
forthcoming.   In  the  little  handbook  ofiered  as  a 
guide  to  the  antiquities,  &o.,  which  in  due  time  I 
managed  to  lay  my  hand  upon,  the  notices  of 
MSS.  were  as  brief  and  cursory  as  posuble,. 
affording  no  idea  of  a  connected  htstorioal  series. 
Just  one  volume  here  and  there  was  noticed  as  it 
struck  the  hasty  compiler  of  the  broehure.  And 
in  reality  the  so-called  collection  is  quite  impe^-■ 
feet  and  unsatls&ctory  if  considered  at  all  witiL 
reference  to  the  study  of  art  or  to  the  capabilitias- 
of  the  many  rich  libraries  which  France  posseases. 
Knowing  what  treasures  the  great  cathedral  and. 
municipal  libraries,  such  as  Rouen,  Boulogne, 
Tours,  Laon,  Dijon,  Beeau^n,  and  many  others,, 
have  in  their  keeping,  and  with  the  ud  of  whica 
a  truly  valuable  historical  collection  might  have 
been  formed,  I  felt  disappointed,  for^  I  went  as  a 
Btudwit  to  gather  especially     the  information  I 
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could  with  respect  to  the  early  French  and  Fraoco- 
Qerman  art.  Aa  it  was  I  learned  oezt  to  no- 
thioff.  I  rimpl^  found  a  somewhat  miscellaneouB 
t^ection  of  admirable  examples — in  fact,  an  enter* 
ttuning  exhibition  got  tog<ether  just  to  gratify  the 
passer-by  with  a  row  IJB.  curiosities.  Certainly 
the  "  vilnnes  "  are  to  some  extent  grouped  chrono- 
logically. The  libraries  of  Bouen  and  Tours 
have  contributed  liberally;  Besan^on  and  Bou- 
logne send  a  few  specimens  ;  other  public  libraries 
ecareelj  anything.  The  bulk  of  the  contributions 
come  from  private  owners,  and  chie6y  from  the  Tast 
•nd  precious  oolleetioB  of  M.  ArnVroiaa  Firmin- 
Didot  The  greatest  interest  of  the  whole  lies  in 
the  &at  that  among  the  examples  ezhiUted  in  the 
various  cases  are  uiown  cermn  ytry  &moas  or 
Terr  curious  MSS. 

Thus  among  the  earliest  is  the  great  Evange- 
liary  of  Luxeuil,  of  the  eleventh  century,  proving 
its  origin  from  the  notable  foundation  of  St. 
Oolnmwn  by  its  so-called  Anglo-Saxon  treat- 
ment— really  Irish— of  Booian  or,  more  correctly, 
Booumesque  art.  A  grand  page  of  Christ  and 
the  four  Evangelists  is  the  specimen  selected. 
Over  a  scene  on  the  second  page,  in  which  the 
author  is  offering  his  book  to  a  patron,  is  the  in- 
scription in  gold  letters,  "Luxovii  pastor  Ger>- 
ardus  Lucis  amator." 

Another  example  is  the  Commentary  of  St. 
Augustine  on  the  Psalms — a  very  favourite  hook 
with  the  monks— dating  from  the  eleventh  cen- 
turv,  and  from  'Hyde  Abhe^,  Winchester,  in  the 
«tyle  known  as  "  Opus  Anglicum,"  and  recognised 
at  once  by  the  English  sbident  as  precisely  like 
the  Devonshire  B^edicti<Hial.  The  other  famous 
MS.of  thesamesWleaad  plaioe,the"Beiiedictional'' 
at  Archbishop  Bobert  m>m  the  Ronen  Idlmry, 
lies  in  the  same  case.  A  few  other  very  interest- 
ing examples  of  the  period  from  the  eleventh  to  the 
fonrteenui  century  occur,  but  a  la^  majority 
belong  to  a  later  time.  The  fact  is  that  veiy 
early  miniature  art  is  interesting  only  to  the 
student.  The  general  public  prefer  the  illumina- 
tion of  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century.  Of 
this  kind  is  the  grand  Folio  known  as  the  "  Missel 
de  I'Eglise  de  Koaen."  It  has  two  very  rich  pages 
with  borders  of  grisuUe  foliage,  sprays  of  straw- 
berries, and  flowers,  &c.,  on  gold  compartments, 
with  large  miniatnree,  called  in  the  Iitzwillism 
Catal(^e  geometrical,  though,  in  fact,  the  style 
is  often  verj  wayward  and  unsymmetrical  as  to  its 
linear  diviuons.  It  is  a  combination  or  transitional 
«^le  between  French  and  Netherlandish  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Nothing  in 
illumination  is  commoner  than  the  style  itself, 
ihe  work  often  appearing  of  the  very  coarsest  and 
rudest  kind.  In  this  Bouen  MS.,  however,  the 
work  is  raoellent  Admirably  painted  apes,  pea- 
cocks, 3ce.j  occur  among  the  "  treillages,"  and  two 
(Small  mimatures  occur  in  the  centres  of  the  lower 
Orders. 

A  volume  of  "  Hours  "  of  fine  Netherlandish  or 
Flemish  work  is  attributed  to  Memling  by  M. 
Seliale,  Director  of  the  BibUoth^ue  Nationale. 
Possibly  one  could  contradict  this  idea  of  Memling 
as  a  miniaturist — at  an^  rate  if  it  can  be  proved  or 
•ehown  that  Memling  did  not  and  could  not  paint 
the  pictures  assigned  to  him  in  the  Grimani 
Breviary  at  Venice.  This  octavo  in  question  is  a 
most  exquisite  piece  of  work. 

A  vary  large  folio  of  Livy,  grandly  illuminated, 
claims  to  be  the  finest  MS.  in  the  collection.  It 
is  ordinary  fifteenth-century  work  with  confeesedly 
■excellent  mimatures,  but  not  6ner  than  the  Poems 
-of  Ohristine  dePisan,  or  the  great  Fnussart,  or  the 
■ShrembDiy  Bomaaoes,  in  the  British  Mosenm. 

The  Bessnfon  Missal  is  another  enormous  folio, 
in  the  late  fifteenth  or  earir  sixteenth  compart- 
-moit  style,  very  rich  and  eflective,  and  quite  cap- 
itivatin^  to  the  general  public.  The  work  is  late, 
And  quite  unapproved  by  severe  critics.  Yet  its 
Jboldnees  and  grand  effect  make  it  much  admired. 
Some  of  the  early  printed  "  Hours  "  imitate  the 
.style  admirably  especially  when  otdoured. 

U.  Bxmin-Didot  contribatee  the  magnifloent 


volume  called  "  Preces  Piao,"  already  known  by 
the  excellent  chromolith<^raphic  re[ffoduction  of 
one  of  its  miniaturee  in  one  of  the  beautiful 
volumes  of  the  "  Lacroix  "  series. 

But,  in  p<dnt  of  delicacy  of  execution  and  sweet- 
ness of  colouring,  the  gem  of  the  collection  is  an 
octavo  "  Henres  du  OonnStable  de  Montmorency," 
belonging  to  M.  le  comte  d'Haussonville.  It 
is  a  MS.  in  the  rich  and  graceful  style  known 
as  "  Henri  Deux"— i.e.,  of  parfect  French  Eenais- 
sanoe.  One  is  tempted  to  linger  over  its  charming 
pages  as  a  really  excellent  example  of  very  high- 
class  work ;  its  golden  framework,  its  festoons  of 
sweet  flowers,  its  miniatures  of  most  refined  finish, 
its  eleoant  and  tasteful  panels,  and  Ito  highly  omsi- 
mentu  Gothic  tuct,  nmte  to  render  it  one  of  the 
most  enviable  volumes  ever  produced.  M.  Firmin- 
Didot  (Etude  sur  Jean  Cbunn,  p.  276 :  Paris, 
1872)  attributes  it  to  Jean  Cousin  himself.  Its 
date  is  1649. 

Several  Italian  MSS.  from  the  Urmin-Didot 
collection,  and,  I  think,  from  the  National  Library, 
are  well  worth  inspection,  being  refined  and 
masterly  in  execution ;  but  the  great  collection  of 
tihe  National  library  is  that  exposed  in  the  cases 
of  the  Galerie  Mazarine  at  the  library  itself,  in 
the  Rue  Richelieu,  There  is  another,  by  the  way, 
at  Ste.-Oenevidve,  and  a  third,  as  I  was  told,  at  the 
Arsenal  Library  i  but  th^  last  I  did  not  see.  A  lai^ 
folio,  in  Olovio  style,  but  from  the  hand  of  Jean 
Hubert,  painted  for  Francis  I.,  and  presented 
to  Henry  II.  in  1648,  contains  forty-two  grand 
paintings.  Several  of  the  Ia^;er  borders  amcnig 
the  cuttings  of  the  Btwers  volume,  in  the  British 
Museum,  afford  a  good  idea  of  this  work.  One 
page,  like  the  Brentano  miniatures  by  Foucquet, 
stends  in  a  frame  by  itself.  The  celebrated 
"Hours"  painted  by  Jean  Cousin  for  Claude 
Gooffier  is  also  here.  Lastly — for  I  have  already 
far  exceeded  the  space  I  originally  intended — in  a 
case  near  the  ent  of  the  gallery  is  the  also  cele- 
brated *<  Guirlande  de  Julie  "  so  often  mentioned 
in  the  gossip  of  the  old  regime.  On  the  whole, 
though  of  little  nse  as  a  collection  to  the  student 
who  comes  to  it  for  clear  ideas  of  artistic  develop- 
ment, these  MSS.  are  nevertheless  extremely,  in- 
teresting; thnr  only  faults  are  comparative  few- 
ness, and  a  want  of  classification. 

John  W.  Bbadlht. 
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BerUn:  Sept.  10, 1878. 

Gottfried  Keller's  ^richer  NowUen  occupy  a 

Srominent  place  among  the  poetical  creations  of  the 
ay.  Though  the  author  is  no  longer  young  (bom 
1819),  Keller's  talents,  long  since  recognised  by  the 
literary  world,  have  only  of  late  years  earned  full 
public  rec<»nition  in  Germany.  "  There  is  no  ne- 
cessity to  have  moved  much  in  literary  circles 
here  to  be  aware  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  this 
half-foreign  author  is  held.  He  is  the  most 
eminent  representative  in  literature  of  the  German- 
speaking  portion  of  Switzerland,  and  presente  in 
so  far  a  contrast  to  the  Genevan  writer,  Victor 
(Hherbuliez,  who  in  contemporary  French  literature 
represents  French  Switzerland.  Bat  as  Geneva  is 
a  cosmopolitan  city,  where  the  culture  of  Italy, 
France,  and  Germany  unites,  so  too  is  CherbuUez 
a  cosmopolitan  writer  in  whom  the  wide  diversified 
culture  of  a  citizen  of  the  world  has  wellnigh 
obliterated  the  national  stamp.  Keller,  on  the 
contrary,  is  a  true  son  of  the  soil,  simple-hearted 
as  a  narrator,  brood  in  his  style,  and  national  in 
his  tone ;  we  feel  that  he  is  no  man  of  the  worid, 
but  a  child  of  the  people,  and  we  can  never  foi^^, 
as  we  do  with  Oherbuliez,  that  he  is  a  burgher  of 
a  small,  old  demoeratical  republic 

All  Edlei's  scenes  are  laid  in  Swltserland.  He 
hsa  a  satirical  vein  which  flows  freely,  unrestrained 
by  the  love  for  his  countiytiiatis  manifest  through- 
out, and  from  time  to  time  finds  direct  and 
powerful  expression  in  the  pourtmyal  of  strong 
and  sympathetio  characters.  Hitherto  his  novels 
have  dealt  mostly  with  the  presenb  To  tate 


more  unerrin^r  aim  at  his  countrymen's  bosom 
sins  he  has  laid  the  scene  of  a  whole  set  of  stories 
in  the  imaginary  town  of  Seldwyla,  the  home  of 
every  Swiss  vice  and  sin ;  and,  as  Keller  laugh- 
ingly avers,  no  less  than  sevui  Swiss  towns  are 
now  contending  for  the  honour  of  being  the  town 
designated,  each  of  them  moreover,  he  says, 
having  offered  him  the  rights  of  citizenship  should 
he  pronounce  in  their  favour.  He  has  endea- 
voured to  appease  them  by  the  assurance  that 
Seldwyla  itself  has  no  real  eustmice  anywhere, 
but  that  one  of  her  towers  reats  its  head  u  everj 
town  and  valley  of  Switzerland. 

In  his  two  latest  volumes  there  is  only  one 
story  of  modern  times;  the  others  deal  with 
special  periods  historical  and  biographical.  The; 
extend  over  a  wide  ares :  one  takes  place  in  the 
thirteenth,  one  in  the  fourteenth  century ;  one  at 
the  time  of  the  Eeformation,  one  towards  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  modem  story 
"DasFahtdeindersieben  Aufrechten"  (presumably 
the  oldest,  as  it  is  found  in  outline  in  Auerbach  a 
Volktkaiender  for  1861)  describes  a  little  band  of 
Swiss  patriote  of  the  artisan  class,  all  characters  in 
their  way.  As  a  simple  and  graceful  composition 
it  is  superior  to  most  of  the  others.  "  Hadlaob,''  a 
tale  of  the  Middle  Ages,  gives  a  picture  <^  the  time 
when  the  songs  of  the  Minnesingers  were  collected 
in  illuminated  MSS.,  and  resuscitates  the  life  of  one 
of  the  last  of  these  minatrela.  The  bibliographical 
enthusiasm  that  breathes  through  it  recalla  Charles 
Nodier;  the  fate  of  the  principal  character  is 
closely  interwoven  with  that  of  a  fine  old  manu- 
script. 

"Ursula "gives  a  weird  and  somixe  inctore  of 
the  relmons  abnrations  that  were  rife  at  the  time 
of  tiie  Befarmation,   Contrasted  with  the  figure 
of  a  &natiea1  and  morbidly  senutive  giri  we 
have  that  of  a  strong,  healthj^,  brave  Swiss 
soldier.     In  one  of  his   earlier   mrka,  Dm 
valorene   Ldcheln,  Keller    has   reprteented  a 
similar  collision  between  tbe  despondmey  of 
woman  and  the  mental  freedom  of  man,  through 
the  medium  of  a  modem  love-story ;  the  new  story 
produces  a  more  depressing  effect  owing  to  the 
tragical  ending.     iW  Landvogt  van  Grafentee, 
the  finest  of  all  Keller's  novels,  is  also  the  longest. 
It  is  a  ston^  of  the  time  of  Gessner  and  Bodmer, 
in  which  ttiese  personages  appear  for  a  moment  as 
figures  in  the  background,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
original  conceptions  of  this  always  original  writer. 
It  recounte  the  love-adventurea  of  the  handaome, 
high-epirited  Colonel  Salomon  Landolt,  which, 
unlike  those  of  Don  Juan,  all  end  in  the  knightly 
suitor's  rejection,  and,  wit^ont  Mendship  auflfo^ 
ing  tiieteqy,  in  his  dismissal  at  the  £ur  hand  of 
the  lady.    Nothing  could  be  more  simple  than 
the  composition.    After  being  introduced  to 
the  imposing  figure  of  Salomon  Landolt,  we  are 
treated  in  succession  to  five  pretty,  guileless,  half- 
pathetic,  half-humorous  love-episodea,  and  the 
biography  concludes  with  an  account  of  a  merry 
comical  entertainment  which  the  Colonel,  who 
has  reached  his  fortieth  year,  has  the  droll  fancy  te 
give  to  the  five  Pithless,  but  still  much  admired, 
ol^ects  of  his  affection,  that  he  may  for  once  have 
the  fslicity  of  seeing  them  all  assembled  at  one 
table.  In  the  conduct  of  a  story  Keller  is  certainly 
not  a  master ;  at  times  we  come  upon  a  long  stretch 
of  unstudied  and  disjointed  notes ;  but  all  his 
characters  stend  out  foursquue  in  their  individa* 
ality.  His  female  characters  are  not  ^uite  ao  ideal 
in  conception  as  those  of  the  genuine  German 
writer,  their  nature  and  their  peculiar  charm  do 
not  fit  into  the  eonveational  categories;  his  vonng 
girls,  for  instance,  are  never  tnginuet — always 
origiaal  characters. 

The  exact  oppouto  may  be  said  of  two  amtAhla 
girls  in 'their  teens  who  figure  in  Hans  Hopfen's 
unpretending  and  well-written  story,  D«r  aite 
Prakttkaitt.  The  scene  is  laid  in  a  Bavarian 
village,  and  the  person  of  the  far-famed  peasant- 
woman,  who  is  the  doctor  of  the  place,  forms  the 
connecting  link  with  contemporary  history.  The 
uncultivated  bat  ezafly  and  ftmons  peasant  who 
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after  a  rvrj  chequared  career  has  attained  medical 
renown  and  become  at  last  so  iamous  for  her 
wonderful  cores  as  to  be  in  a  position  to  erect  an  ex- 
tensive establishment  for  her  patients'  accommoda- 
tion, with  a  prirate  chapel  attached  and  an  hotel 
for  persons  of  quali^,  is  painted  from  the  life  with 
refinemoit  uid  success.  She  has  jiut  enough 
sense  and  moderation  to  prevent  her  being  looked 
upon  tfl  an  impostor,  imd  yet  (exactly  like  the 
original,  who  ^ed  lately  in  Bavaria)  sufficient 
cunning  and  indifference  to  means  to  make  the 
most  01  human  stupidity.  In  contrast  to  her  is 
the  hero  of  the  story,  a  worthy  middle-aged 
lawyer,  who  is  repreranted  at  tiw  b«^miing  as 
rusticating  in  lotitada  in  the  UtUe  vilta^  which 
the  pieseooe  o(  tbe  peasant  doctor  brings  into 
TOgae.  Itis  passive  but  good  honest  nature  forms 
An  admiraUe  ihil  to  the  calculating  character  of 
tiie  adrentoress.  A  high-born  ladr,  enervated  br 
imaginaiy  Ulness,  cornea  to  the  establishment  wiu 
two  pretty  twin  daughters;  the  ^oung  girls 
interest  the  hero  and  draw  him  entirely  out  of 
liis  vegetative  existence.  In  his  capantv  of  lawyer 
he  succeeds  in  preventing  the  enervated  lady  m>m 
bequeathing  her  whole  fortune  to  the  Oatholic 
chapel  of  the  establishment.  Next  day,  all  her 
broodinga  on  the  end  of  her  life  are  banished  by 
the  recovery,  owing  to  a  sudden  fright,  of  the 
use  of  her  legs,  lost  in  imagination  only.  The 
^parent  cure  is  at  once  proc^med  as  a  miracle, 
much  in  the  same  way  as  a  similar  wonder  is  con- 
cocted and  tamed  to  aeeoont  in  Gustave  Droi's 
Autour  diou  Source.  A  loeal  South-Gtoman 
coloncing  extinguishes  the  little  novel. 

It  sddom  happens  that  dramas  of  any  note  see 
the  light  in  Germany.  When,  as  now  and  then 
oeeun,  the  beet  German  artists,  such  as  Auerbach 
or  Spielhagen,  write  for  the  stage,  they  mostljr  con- 
fine themselves  to  secondair  works  of  a  slighter 
nature,  the  production  of  wnich  they  look  upon  in 
the  light  of  recreation.  Germany  is  entirely 
without  a  modem  drama  like  that  which  Augier 
and  Dumas  have  given  to  France. 

Thouffh  Paul  Heyse,  who  has  tried  his  hand 
sncceesmlly  at  every  form  of  the  poet's  art,  now 
and  agun  feels  himself  attracted  to  the  stage,  it 
never  occurs  to  him  to  draw  upon  the  present  for 
his  subject;  he  voluntarily  resigns  the  captivating 
and  crowding  interests  of  the  age  in  wnich  we 
lire.    The  German  mind,  in  spite  of  all  the  Bis- 
marckian  positivism  that  prevuls,  is  still  too 
idealistic  for  tbe  modem  drama.  There  is  wanting 
also  in  Germany  the  influence  of  a  single  cajatu 
with  iu  aeltlea  standard  of  social  existence. 
Hence  poeta  are  fitio  to  go  back  to  the  legenduy 
world,  aa  Hejrse  lately  d^  in  S/rida,  or  as  Wit* 
brandt  now  in  Kietnkild. 

XriemMOd  is  one  of  the  many  modem  dramalased 
Teimons  of  the  Niebdungen  legend.  Hebbel's 
grand  attempt  ia  well  known;  Henrik  Ibsen's 
Jfordiadke  Hterfahrt,  although  written  long  ago, 
baa  of  late  years  had  great  success  on  the  German 
staffe.  It  was  a  matter  of  some  surprise  that 
'WUfamndt,  just  at  this  stage  of  his  career, 
AvnUL  have  made  choice  of  so  severe  a  subject. 
For  be  has  already  passed  through  several  phases 
of  development  as  a  dramatist.  His  first  serious 
attempte  in  that  line  are  abstract  and  idealistic. 
Hm  great  tragedy  Graf  Otto  von  Hammentein 
is  s  monotonous  and  pathetic  representation  of 
the  reverses  a  pair  of  lovers  have  to  endure  for 
their  lore's  sake,  the  siege  of  the  knight's  caatle  and 
the  fltarnng  out  of  the  inmates,  the  lady  asking 
ahna  for  her  husband— the  whole  thoroughly  melo- 
dramatic. This  was  succeeded  hj  livelv  comedies, 
taehas/M<  Jfetsr.  Bntafter8etthDginVienna,and 
marrying  a  clevor  actress  belonpng  to  the  Burg- 
theati^liia  talent  aequited  a  Viennese  colouring, 
and  he  produced  the  great  hurhly-eeasoned  dramas 
of  the  period  of  Rome's  deiuine,  Nero,  Arria  and 
Mettalina,  recalling  the  Roman  pictures  executed 
during  the  Second  Empire  in  France.  The  new 
drama,  SrimMId,  is  no  longer  pervaded  by  that 
dull,  heavy,  sultry  atmosphere.  It  does  not  picture 
apuiod  of  decay,  but  a  simple  and  heroic  age. 


Wilbrandt  has  disdained  the  autithesis  suggested 
by  the  subject,  between  KriemhUd  and  Brunhild, 
as  the  savage  and  the  gentle  type  of  female  charac- 
ter. The  whole  drama  turns  on  Kriemhild's  love 
and  revenge.  She  unites  in  her  person  the  Elriem- 
hild  and  the  Brunhild  of  tradition  —  before  the 
death  of  her  husband  the  loving  wife,  and  after- 
wards the  avenger,  whose  every  breath  is  hate. 
Si^fried,  who  dies  in  the  first  act,  lives  on 
in  her  passion.  It  was  not  easy  to  impress 
the  reader  with  the  proper  sense  of  the  greatness 
of  a  hero  who  performs  no  action  in  the  piece  and 
does  not  even  uve  to  the  second  act.  And  yet 
'Wilbrandt  has  succeeded.  Si^^fried  bears  the 
stamp  of  a  man  who  is  always  the  first  in  every 
company.  The  envy  of  Hi^en,  the  admiring  love 
of  Kriemhild,  the  naive  reverence  of  the  king  of 
the  Huns,  the  hatred  of  the  despised  Brunhild — 
all  these  different  passions  inucate  Siegfried's 
irresistible  nature.  Bis  self-reliance  is  admirably 
characterised  bjf  the  -continual  prominence  ^ven 
to  his  high-spirited  recklessness.  He  knows  full 
well  that  bis  enviers  are  hostile  to  him 

"  Boch  ich  mich  soi^n  ?  u&d  meia  Auge  drehen 

Nacfa  ihrem  Dsnkan,  Wotlsn  oder  Fuhleu  ? 

So  leben  Andre  ja  in  mir,  niehb  ich." 

And  again,  in  another  place : — 

"  Soil  die  QedanksD  ich  d«r  Audern  denken, 
Wo  bleibt  da  za  den  meineo  mir  die  Zeit  ?  " 

In  this  respect  he  is  the  diametrical  opposite  of 
his  murderer  Hagen,  who  is  always  pursued  bnr 
the  thought  of  what  Siegfried  would  do  in  hu 
place.  £d  a  subtie  but  rather  tuo-studied  manner 
the  poet  has  suggested  the  mythical  origin  of  all 
these  great  It^ndary  figures  in  order  the  more 
powerfully  to  represent  them  as  being  of  super- 
human proportions.  One  feels  the  great  sun-god 
in  this  Netheriandiah  king  ^gfried,  when  Hagen 
says: — 

"  Mit  dieaem  Hnnnen  der  sich  tonnt  Id  Dir 
Waidst  du  nun  eioig  gsgon  uos  za  fahren, 
Auf  deinem  ISonnmvH^e»  wirst  da  kommen 
Uos  wflgEabreunes." 

Or  agun,  whsn  SiegMed  exphdns  to  Kriem- 
hild 

"  Brunhild,  deu  Winieriturmiaff  lisb  ieh  nicht, 
Dich  Ueb  ich,  meinen  soDoeuklareD  Sommerug,  , 
Den  aelig  varman  :  doch  im  Soanendoft 
Schlsfb  aneh  Qevitterstnrmkraft." 

The  action  becomes  almost  allegorical  when 
Si^&ied  is  arraigned  and  pat  to  death  for 
having  called  Brunhild  "  ein  Kind  der  Naeht." 

The  grandest  scene  of  all  is  the  love-scene  in 
the  first  act,  where  Kriemhild,  immediately  be- 
fan  the  death  of  Siegfinedi  confesses  her  whole 
love  to  lum  in  the  moonlit  night. 

As  a  novelist  and  a  writer  of  verse  Willnandt  is 
dosely  related  to  his  famous  brothM^rtist,  Paul 
Heyse,  who  has  j  ust  Iwousht  out  two  new  volumes 
in  a  very  tasteful  dress.  They  consist  of  a  com- 
plete translation  of  the  poems  and  dialogues  of 
Leopardi,  which  for  masterly  diction  might  itself 
almost  rank  as  an  original  work.  The  volume 
containing  Leopardi's  verse  is  pre&ced  by  a  some- 
what earlier  work  of  Heyee's,  Nerina,  m  which 
Leopardi  is  the  hero.  The  little  tale,  which  is 
full  of  feeling,  perhaps  rather  suffers  from  the  im- 
probability of  a  quite  uncultivated  young  village- 
maiden  falling  in  love  with  the  difficult,  abstract 
poems  of  Leopardi.  In  a  learned  Introduction  to 
the  prose  worus,  the  translator,  who  as  an  erotic 
and  mundane  poet  is  himself  decidedly  disin- 
clined to  pessimism,  tries  to  trace  all  Leopardi's 
pessimism  to  the  tragedy  of  his  private  life,  and 
to  establish  the  proposition  (so  distinctive  of 
Heyse)  that  had  Leopardi  but  won  the  love,  so 
grievously  missed,  of  a  beautiful  woman,  he  would 
nave  changed  his  views  regarding  the  indness  of 
the  world  and  of  life. 

It  is  very  characteristic  of  Germany  that  just 
now  when  a  pessimist  tendency  is  becoming  more 
and  more  general  throughout  Empire  and  people, 
and  hardly  anyone  can  open  his  mouth  without 
Saving  Tent  to  the  moft  despairing  ontburata, 


theoretical  pessimism  is  more  eagerly  refuted  and 
written  against  than  ever.  The  present  chief  of 
tbe  pessimists,  Eduard  von  Kartmann,  has,  more- 
over,  just  finished  his  second  great  work,  PhSno- 
menoloffie  det  gtttlichen  Bewuutaeim,  in  between 
eight  hundred  and  nine  hundred  pages,  shortiy  to 
appear  in  print.  Famous  aa  Hartmann  is  abroad, 
he  is  still  far  from  popular  in  Germany,  so  that  he 
will  probably  be  overwhelmed  with  a  torrent  of 
refutations  and  answers  in  the  course  of  the 
winter.  GsoBa  BKurnits. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THB  SIZXS  OP  BOOKS. 

Bristol :  Beptember,  I8T8. 

Several  attempts  have  lately  been  made,  in  your 
own  pages  and  elsewhere,  to  reform  the  expres- 
sions and  symbols  by  which  the  sizes  of  books  are 
described  in  catalogues,  and  by  which  the  diffi- 
culty of  any  strict  systematic  arrangement,  caused 
by  the  inevitable  differences  of  shelf-gauge,  may 
be  mitigated.  The  usual  signs  or  notes,  as 
"folio,"  "4to,"  "8vo,"  &c.,  are  in  themselves 
le^timato  biUiographical  expressions,  but  of  a 
^^erent  origin  and  for  a  dinerent  purpose  than 
as  indications  of  size ;  but,  as  they  accidentaliy 
eouTeyed  an  approximate  indication  of  it,  they  fell 
into  wis  use  in  the  absence  of  any  othar  system 
of  notation.  Recent  proposals  have  endeavoured 
to  convert  these  into  exact  expressions  of  size  by 
altogether  suppressing  their  proper  purpose, 
although  this  is  itself  far  from  being  obsolete, 
and  making  them  subservient  to  arbitrary  rules  of 
measurement  of  the  height  of  books  in  inclies. 
Thus,  they  require  us  to  call  all  books  from  7^  to 
10  inches  octevo  (6vo),  and  from  6  to  7^  inches 
duodecimo  (13mo),  &c.  By  this  ru^e  the  books 
of  Ihatvery  age  and  class  to  which  the  true  biblio- 
graphical use  of  these  notes  is  most  essential 
would  be  deprived  of  their  significance ;  for  most 
of  the  quartos  of  tbe  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  would  at  once  be  degraded  to  duodecimos 
and  oetaros. 

This  is  pretty  much  as  if  Manidpal  Boards  or 
the  Post  Office  should  dseree  that  all  buildings 
up  to  sixtv  feet  in  height  should  be  called  "man- 
sions," all  up  to  forty  feet  *'  villas,"  or  up  to 
thirty  "  houses,"  and  so  on ;  all  of  which  sortings 
would  include  churches,  chapels,  and  many  other 
buildings,  and  so  give  rise  to  intolerable  incon- 
gruities. 

But  perhaps  the  Csllacy  is  not  far  from  its  den^ 
and  may  he  quicUf  hnntad  down.  It  is,  indeed, 
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only  another  instanca  of  the  error  of  nrixing  two 
things,  Ter^  good  id  themselves,  and  Bpoilin^  both. 

For  the  great  hulk  of  the  modern  parposes  of 
the  circulation  and  manipulation  of  booka  the 
measurement  of  height  might  with  great  economy 
he  substituted ;  but  the  old  terms  need  not  be 
diverted  to  this  purpose,  or  superseded  as  biblio- 
graphical facts,  b;ing  expresaiona  of  the  forma  and 
structures  of  books.  They  toll  us  how  many 
leaves  a  sheet  is  folded  into,  bat  are  silent  aa  to 
the  size  of  the  sheet.  For  buying  and  selling, 
or  for  large  popular  Ubrariea,  the  figures  "  9," 
M  II 7 1> — meaning  inches— would  not  only  save 
a  great  deal  of  printing  type,  if  used  instead  of 
the  present  "  4to,"  "  8vo,"  &c.,  but  would  more 
accurately  convey  the  actu^  size,  and  perhapa 
lead  to  a  great  saving  of  shelf-apaoe.  each  figure 
containing  within  itaw  a  pontive  leferance  to  the 
shelf-gange  into  whieh  the  nze  of  the  hook  woold 
compd  it  to  its  own  jdoee.  The  pielinunaiy  in- 
struction that  the  word  "  inches  "  is  understood 
after  die  figures  is  infinitely  umpler  and  shorter 
than  the  long  and  arbitrarv  one  proposed,  "  that 
all  bodoi  up  to  ten  inches  shall  be  caUed  8vo,  and 
ell  up  to  seven  and  a-half  12mo,"  &c. ;  and  a  much 
easier  lesson  to  be  newly  learnt,  and  shorter  to 
print  The  necessary  working  scale,  a  common 
measnring-rule,  already  lies  at  every  elbow. 

In  large  libraries  much  space  is  now  lost  in  the 
necessity  that  the  varieties  of  shelf-^aoge  shall  be 
few.  Some  varieties  cannot  even  now  be  avoided, 
for  folios  cannot  stand  on  the  same  shelves  as  duo- 
decimos or  octavos.  Bat  no  varieties  of  gauge 
would  be  too  many  if  the  size  should  be  indicated 
by  inches  of  height,  as  the  figure  would  itself  be  a 
direct  reference  to  that  press  or  rai^  which  should 
iKHMist  of  shelves  of  tne  nuge  into  which  the 
actual  MM  of  the  hook  h^  uxeady  obliged  it  to 
find  its  own  place.  A  Rreat  economy  of  space 
might  therefore  he  aecured,  by  the  more  numerous 
variety  of  shelf-gauge  that  might  be  adopted,  in 
the  saving  of  the  head-spaces  which  are  lent  when 
hooks  of  Tery  different  heights  stand  on  the  same 
shelf. 

So  much  for  the  rabble  or  rank  and  file.  The 
great  bulk  of  book-traffic  and  circulation  would  be 
thus  disposed  of.  But  when  rarities  or  other 
specialties  are  to  be  dealt  wi^,  all  their  wants 
may  be  met  by  mere  development  or  supplement 
of  the  same  method.  Fractions  of  inches  may 
then  be  used,  and  the  lateral  dimensions  in  like 
manner  may  be  added.  By  this,  not  mereW  the 
normal  size  of  the  book  would  be  indicated,  but 
uy  departure  from  it  caused  by  the  binder's 
plough  might  he  ntimated,  with  whatever  exact- 
ness the  importance  of  the  particolar  case  might 
demand.  Thus,  if  a  Shakspers  of  162S  should 
he  described  "  11^  X  8,"  it  wonld  he  not  only 
obvious  that  it  had  been  much  "cropped,"  but  also 
ezaetU^  how  much.  In  this  case  the  word  "  foUo  " 
would  be  almost  too  notorious  to  be  necessary. 
But  where  exact  and  ocnnplete  bibliography  is 
aimed  at,  the  words  or  signs  "folio,"  "4to," 
«8vo,"  "24to,"  &c,,  mi^ht  be  added;  not  as  a 
repetition  of  the  indication  of  size,  but  of  the 
number  of  folds  of  each  sheet,  of  wtiatever  size, 
by  which  the  book  has  been  built  up.  Emanci- 
pated from  their  long  thraldom,  and  relieved,  by 
the  more  practical  inches-method,  of  their  alien 
-  drudgery,  these  signs  might  return  to  their  native 
purpose,  the  expression  of  another  series  of  facts 
concerning  the  &bric  of  books,  a  purpose  which 
even  scientific  writers  in  bibliography  have  been 
sonstiines  tempted  to  compromise  in  deference  to 
the  less  accurate  common  ussge,  in  which  tibese 
terms  OS  wgns  are  often  wroneonsly  suggested  by 
external  apparent  size. 

The  use  of  these  ngns  to  discriminate  uzes  of 
vellum  hooks,  such  as  ancient  manuscripts,  is  still 
more  vague  and  uncertain.  The  varieties  in  size 
of  art-made  paper  are  numerous,  but  limited  by 
regrulationa  which  are  despised  by  nature  in  the 
production  of  hookr-materiala. 

TaoxiB  Kbbblabb. 


SCIENCE. 

Vas  MaWiaus-EvangeUuni  wid  »eme  Luoae- 
Parallelen,  erklart  Yon  Dr.  Bembard 
Weiss.  (Halle.) 

This  volnme,  together  with  the  Marcus^ 
Evangeliwn  by  the  same  author,  published 
in  1872,  forms  by  &r  the  most  important 
contribution  to  the  criticism  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  since  the  E^pearance  of  Holtzmann'e 
Die  Synoptischen  Evangelien  in  1863.  The 
Synoptic  problemis  beinggradnally  narrowed 
down  to  certain  definite  issues ;  untenable 
hypothsBeB  are  being  dismissed,  and  those 
-which  really  seem  to  hold  oat  promise  of  a 
solution  are  being  presented  in  their  most 
reasonable  form. 

Three  distinct  theories  may  be  said  to 
hold  their  ground  at  the  present  day  with 
a  greater  or  less  amount  of  tenacity: — (1) 
the  Tiibingen  theory,  which  (in  its  original 
form,  and  with  the  principal  representatives 
of  the  school)  takes  as  its  starting-point  the 
First  Gbspel,  and  explains  the  variations  in 
the  Second  and  Third  as  introdaoed  chiefly 
with  a  view  to  enforce  some  special  dogmatic 
tendency  in  the  authors ;  (2)  the  theory 
(which  finds  a  champion  in  Br.  Weiss)  that 
takes  as  its  starting  -  point  the  Second 
Gospel,  and  exjplaina  the  other  two  as 
TariouB  combinations  of  this  with  another 
main  document,  a  collection  (cbiefiy)  of 
Discourses  by  the  Apostle  St.  Matthew,  and 
with  a  few  o^er  minor  documents  peculiar 
to  each  Evangelist ;  and  lastly,  the  theory 
(which  is  most  current  in  England)  that  all 
three  Gospels  alike  owe  their  origin  to  the 
oral  teaching  of  the  Apostles  which  had  not 
previously  been  committed  to  writing. 

These  three  theories,  however,  have  of 
late  shown  an  increasing  tendency  to  approxi- 
■  mate  to  each  other.   The  Tiibingen  wieory 
has  been  reduced  by  its  latest  exponents, 
Keim  and  Hilgenfeld,  to  much  smaller 
dimensions  than  those  which  it  originally 
held.    The  inQuence  of  dogmatic  tendency 
is  less  exaggerated ;  purely  literary  conside- 
rations are  more  freely  introduced ;  a  priority 
is  conceded  to  St.  Mwk  in  several  portions 
by  Dr.  Keim,  and  another  Tubingen  writer, 
Volkmar,  has  gone  so  far  as  to  make  St. 
Mark  the  basis  for  all  three  Gospels.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the 
oral  theory  approaches  the  second  form  of 
the  documentary  theory  in  assuming  that 
the  oral  Gospel  is  represented  most  nearly 
in  its  outline  and  in  its  substance  hj  our 
present  Gospel  according  to  St.  Mark.  Nor 
does  the  second  documentary  theory,  as  com- 
pared with  the  oral  theory,  suppose  any 
great  interval  between  our  present  written 
Gospels  and  the  oral  teaching,  but  it  assumes 
cortain  documentary  links  and  middle  forms 
by  which  the  oral  teaching  and  our  present 
Gospels  are  connected  together.    The  oral 
theory  would  make  the  spoken  teaching  of 
the  Apostles  pass  at  once  into  our  Gospels 
as  we  have  them ;  the  documentary  theory 
looks  npon  these  Gospels  as  coming  at  the 
end  of  a  process  in  the  course  of  which  the 
original  oral  Gospel  had  been  gradually  fixed 
in  writing.    The  main  question  is.  How  did 
this  fixing  take  place  P    Did  it  take  place 
suddenly,  or  by  two  or  three  steps  ?  Dr. 
Weiss  tikinks  that  two  or  three  intermediate 


steps  can  be  traced  before  ^  onA  Gospel 

appeared  in  its  present  form. 

The  Tubingen  theory  may  practically  be 
left  out  of  the  question.  All  that  is  good  in 
it  has  been  absorbed  into  the  ofch^  two 
theories;  and  snoh  large  concessions  have 
been  made  to  those  theories  that  aa  a  dis- 
tinct theory  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist, 
nor  so  far  as  it  does  exist  can  it  be  con- 
sidered tenable.  Keim  and  Hilgenfeld  re- 
present the  last  ebb  of  the  tide. 

Between  the  other  two  theories  the 
struggle  has  yet  to  come.  The  dividon 
betwoen  them  is  almost  nationaL  In  Ger- 
many no  one  of  any  significance  aa  a  critic 
holds  the  oral  theory.  In  Bnglaud  none  of 
our  prominent  writers  hold  anything  else. 
France  ia  divided.  Oodet  ranges  himself  on 
the  side  most  popular  in  England.  B^ville 
was  an  early  supporter  of  a  view  similar  to 
that  which  is  gaining  the  ascendancy  in 
Germany ;  and  the  same  is  substantially 
adopted  by  M.  Bionan. 

Without  attempting  to  decide  the  contro- 
versy either  way,  it  may  yet  be  well  for  us 
to  quote  the  well-considered  words  in  wlueh 
Dr.  Weiss  refers  to  the  oral  hypothesis.  He 
says : — ■ 

"It  is  true  that  this  hypothesis  contains  so 
element  of  truth  which  may  help  to  explain  many 
phenomena,  inasmuch  as  the  oldest  records  with- 
out doubt  often  kept  close  to  the  already  stereo- 
typed form  of  the  oral  tradition  which  they  served 
to  fix  still  more,  while  in  its  further  developments 
it  again  exercised  an  influence  over  the  later 
writers.    But  it  remains  a  mere  self-delusion 
when  it  is  thought  that  in  this  way  sH  the  reUr 
tions  of  our  Gospels  to  each  other  can  be  ex- 
plained.  It  may,  indeed,  be  stated  wi&  some 
plausiUUty  in  general  teims  that  the  fiiat  Evan- 
gdist  reflects  the  tradition  of  St  Matthew,  the 
second  the  tradition  of  St  Peter,  that  both  ar^ 
derived  from  the   same  common  stock  —  the 
original  tradition  of  the  Twelve — and  that,  there- 
fore, the  similarity  and  the  dissbnilaritr  of  the 
parallel  passages  in  each  may  be  egoally  well  ex- 
plained.  But  every  glance  at  the  panJIel  teit< 
shows  that  the  simil^ty  is,  moch  too  great,  the- 
coincidences  extend  much  too  fai  over  the  turns- 
of  phrase  in  subordinate  portions  (BeiwtrTi)  of  the 
narrative,  even  to  the  formulae  of  introduction 
and  transition,  to  be  capable  of  explanation  from 
the  common  type  of  the  traditional  narrative;, 
and  that,  on  ^e  other  hand,  the  differences  an? 
far  too  constant,  far  too  transparent  in  their 
motives,  and  often  fkr  too  purely  literary  in  their 
character,  to  be  referred  to  the  acddental  varia- 
tions of  oral  expression." 
Again : — 

"  We  thus  see  that,  with  the  excepUon  of  some 
very  small  portions,  the  omission  of  whieh  may 
be>  most  simply  explained,  the  whole  contents  of 
St.  Mark's  Gospel  have  been  taken  over  bodily 
into  St  Matthew's,  and  that,  too,  in  the  same  order 
and  grouping,  though  with  St  Mark  this  is  not 
by  any  means  always  chronological,  but  is  mcwt 
frequently  determined  by  litanury  motives  vldch 
our  Evangelist  not  seldom  takes  up  and  develops, 
though  they  are  often  alto^tiier  forugn  to  him. 
....  Thus  every  expIauaUon  is  excluded  which 
would  account  for  the  relation  between  the  two 
Gospels  by  means  of  the  oral  tradition,  which 
could  neither  acddentally  tranafer  to  oar  Gospel 
the  whole  substance  of  that  which  was  written 
by  St  Mark,  nor  fix  the  order  of  such  long  aeries 
of  nairativea.*' 
Once  more 

"The  detdled  exc^is  will  prove  that  those 
features  of  which  we  have  here  ^ven  examples 
do  not  at  all  stimd  alone ;  that  in  the  poraUel 
sections  the  peculiar  mixture  of  vezW  cwnci- 
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lU-Dces  eren  in  the  most  unimportant  details  of 
<-xpn»*ion — far  exceeding  the  amount  of  uni- 
lormiiy  that  can  be  prodaced  by  oral  tradition— 
■ft  ith  fttrikinff  differencee,  ia  to  lie  explained  only 
as  a  liteiary  recension  of  the  text  of  St.  Mark, 
aince  the  motives  for  omissions  and  additions,  for 
tranapoeitions  and  alteratioos,  may  be  easily  traced 
in  our  Evai^list.  In  particular,  the  ireciuent 
recurrence  of  the  same  motiTes  show  that  it  is 
not  here  a  question  of  isolated  divergences,  sach 
as  the  oral  tradition  might  also  produce,  but  of  a 
r^ular  litaiaiy  ncwaon." 

These  remarke  may  be  commended  to  the 
notice  of  Englisli  critics,  as  coming  from 
one  "wlio  is  qualified  to  make  them  by  the 
closest  Terb&l  iaTestigationa.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  not  intended  to  pnt  them  forward 
as  final.  Dr.  Weiss's  Terdict  on  this  point 
may  perlu^  be  challenged;  and,  indeed, 
with  all  bia  ihtnronghness,  it  may  be  that 
these  very  mnarfca  oring  to  light  a  weak 
point  in  his  armoor.  We  cannot  help  asking 
oaTselres  whether  the  "  motives  "  which  he 
is  so  diligent  in  assigning  are  always  qnite 
so  clear  as  Uiey  may  seem.  Has  enough 
been  allowed  for  the  immense  difficulty  of 
tracing  the  whole  mental  processes  of  an 
author  removed  by  1,800  years  from  our- 
selves ?  We  are  tempted  to  think  that  the 
Germans  generally  make  i&r  too  little  of  this. 
They  are  deceived  their  own  marvellous 
fertility  and  anbtlety  in  suggesting  ideas, 
and  they  throw  back  the  literary  habits  of 
the  nmeteenth  centnry  into  the  first. 

Three  qnestions  sng^^t  themselves  in 
regard  to  we  above  criticisms,  each  of  which 
might  perhaps  be  worth  a  fuller  discos- 
uon : — (1)  By  what  criterion  is  it  deier- 
mined  what  amount  of  uniformity  an  oral 
tradition  will  allow  ?    We  are  too  apt  to 
take  a  matter  of  this  kind  for  granted,  and 
to  assume  that  what  would  hold  good  of  oral 
tradition  now  necessarily  held  good  then. 
Yet  there  ia  reason  to  think  that  oral  tradi- 
tion had  among  the  Jews  a  peculiar  tenacity, 
and  what  it  would  admit  or  not  admit  does 
not  seem  to  be  so  very  certain.    (2)  Is  the 
proof  so  conclusive  that  the  diveT^nces  in 
the  Synoptic  parallels  are  all  the  result  of  a 
*«lf-con8cion8  literary  activity  and  not  acci- 
dental P    And  (3),  granting  this,  does  it 
necesaarilj  follow  that  it  may  not  have  been 
a  literary  activity  working  directly  upon 
the  oral  tnditiott  without  the  mtervention 
of  written  documents  P    We  merely  throw 
out  these  qnestions  for  what  they  may  be 
worth,  and  do  not  take  upon  ourselves  to 
decide  a  problem  of  such  immense  com- 
plexity and  difficulty  ofihand. 

It  seems  hard  to  see  any  way  out  of  it 
that  is  not  open  to  objection.  Dr.  Weiss's 
own  hypothesis  labours  under  its  own  pecu- 
liar di^ulvantages.  GKven  the  priority,  in 
a  general  sense,  of  St.  Mark — and  we  agree 
with  Dr.  Weiss  in  thinking  that  this  must 
be  ^ven — there  are  yet  certain  phenomena 
in  that  Gospel  which  bear  upon  themselves 
a  secondary  character.  In  five  cases  out  of 
six  the  First  and  Third  Qospels  can  be  ex- 
plained oot  of  the  Second,  bat  not  vice 
rerva.  Then  comes  in,  however,  this  per- 
plexing sixth  case,  in  which  the  relation  is 
inverted,  and  the  question  is.  How  ia  this  to 
he  a€!connted  for?  Two  ways — and,  as  it 
nonld  seem,  only  two — are  open.  The  one 
has  been  adopted  by  Dr.  Holtzmann,  the 
other  bj  Dr.  Weiss.   Dr.  Holtemann  has 


recourse  to  an  older  form  of  the  Mark- 
Gospel,  differing  somewhat,  though  not  ex- 
tensively, from  the  present.    This  provokes 
the  obvious  question  how  it  came  about 
that  two  documents  so  like  each  other  and 
yet  unlike  should  have  existed  side  by  side. 
How  did  the  author — or,  rather,  editor — 
of  our  present  St.  Mark  come  to  make  just 
the  alterations  be  has  made;  and  no  more  ? 
It  seems  hard  to  give,  or  even  imagine,  any 
quite  satisfactory  answer.  Dr.  Weiss's  solu- 
tion is  difierent.    He  thinks  that  in  St. 
Mark's  Gospel  there  are  two  elements — -one 
the  generally-acknowledged  tradition  de- 
rived from  the  preaching  of  Sfc.  Peter,  and 
the  other  a  written  document,  which  after- 
wards played  a  still  more  important  part  in 
the  composition,  of  the  first  and  third 
Gospels.    This  document  is  the  collection 
of  \6yta  by  the  Apostle  St.  Matthew.  Here 
ia  a  great  dividing  line  among  the  sup- 
porters of  the  priority  of  the  present  St. 
Mark  over  the  present  St.  Matthew.  Ewald, 
Meyer,  and  Weiss  believe  that  the  original 
St.  Matthew  was  already  made  use  of  in  oor 
present  St.  Mark,  and  refer  the  secondary 
features  in  that  Gospel  to  the  fact  that  the 
oldest    document   was   reproduced  in  it 
with  greater  freedom  than  in  the  other 
two  Synoptics.    Holtzmann  (and  with  him 
Weizsacker)  has  recourse,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  an  TJr-Marcua.    Still  it  is  obvious  that 
the  hypothesis  favoured  by  Dr.  Weiss  is 
itself  complicated  and  unnatural.     It  in- 
volves, first,  a  collection  of  Xifyia,  existing 
separately — tht  oldeit  Go^l.    Then  these 
Xoyta  worked  up  with  the  Fetrine  tradition 
by  St.  Mark.    Then  a  third  form  of  the 
Gospel  baaed  upon  the  second,  but  including 
a  direct  reference  to  the  original  \6yta  and 
a  fuller  embodiment  of  them — our  present 
St.  Matthew.    The  \6yta  thus  come  three — 
or,  we  may  say,  four — times  over.  First,  in- 
dependently ;  then  in  connexion  with  the 
Petrine  tradition ;  then  both  independently 
and  also  in  combination  with  St.  Peter's  re- 
collections, in  our  present  First  Gospel.  This 
alone  is  improbable  and  almost  beyond  the 
reach  of  proof ;  but  then  it  also  involves  a 
further  difficulty,  which  Dr.  Weiss  does  not 
seem — so  £ar  aa  we  can  discover — to  have 
met  snflSciently.   If  St.  Mark  had  the  Xoyui 
Gospel  before  him — oontaining  as  it  did  so 
much  of  the  matter  that  is  now  found  only 
in  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke — how  is  it 
that  he  came  not  to  make  a  greater  use  of 
it?    Why  was  all  this  rich  and  valuable 
material  omitted  P     What  has  become  of 
the  Baptist's  discourses,  of  the  details  of  the 
Temptation,  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
of  the  Centurion  of  Capemanm,  and  many 
such  passages  ?    We  seem  really  to  be 
thrown  back  once  more  into  the  old  diffi- 
culties of   the  now  obsolete  Benutzungs- 
HypoiJiesBj  or  the  hypothesis  that  each  of  the 
Synoptists  based  his  Gospel  directly  and  im- 
mediately upon  that  wnioh  preceded  hinx, 
St.  Mark  on  St.  Matthew,  St.  Lake  on  St. 
Mark  and  St.  Matthew.    Dr.  Weiss's  theory 
seems  to  be  really  Uttle  better  than  this.  It 
equally  &ils  to  account  for  the  extent  to 
which  the  \6yta  document  has  been  cut 
down  by  St.  Mark. 

True,  this  is  an  unsatisfactory  result  to 
come  to.  It  leaves  the  main  problem  as 
dark  aa  erer.   But  it  is  onr  duty  to  state 


'difficulties  as  they  are ;  and  to  see  olearly 
whereadifficultyliesisoftenamoBt  important 
step  towards  removing  it.  We  do  not  think 
the  Synoptic  problem  has  yet  been  solved, 
but  our  gratitude  is  not  therefore  any  the 
less  to  Dr.  Weiss  for  work  the  solidity,  in- 
dustry, and  ability  of  which  are  beyond  all 
praise. 

We  ought  not  to  take  leave  of  the  volume 
without  saying  a  word  as  to  its  collateral 
excellences.  Before  he  took  to  those  critical 
studies  Dr.  Weiss  was  already  known  for 
his  admirable  work  on  the  Biblical  Theologi/ 
of  the  Neiv  Testament.  But  exegesis  and 
the  history  of  doctrine  go  hand  in  hand. 
And  therefore  the  reader  will  not  be  sur- 
prised to  find  much  instructive  exegesis  in 
the  later  work.  Oar  only  objection  to  it 
would  bo  that  which  has  been  mentioned 
above,  that  perhaps  the  analysis  is  at  times 
pushed  too  far  beyond  the  point  at  which  it 
ceases  to  be  capable  of  verification.  This 
would  apply,  however,  much  less  to  the 
exegesis  of  the  matter  of  the  Gospel 
(which,  we  confess,  does  not  seem  to  be 
always  quite  so  penetrating  as  we  had  ex- 
pected) than  to  the  analysis  of  the  motives 
and  object  of  the  Evangelist  in  his  treat- 
ment of  previous  documents.  Besides  the 
sort  of  running  paraphrase  and  comment. 
Dr.  Weiss  has  given  a  revised  text,  with 
notes,  which  are  perhaps  the  part  of  the 
work  that  will  possess  the  most  abiding 
value.  We  have  little  hesitation  in  saying 
that  Dr.  Weiss  is  the  first  text-critic  in 
Germany.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that 
the  method  pursued  by  him  is  the  right  one, 
and  its  results  coincide  romarkably  with 
those  obtained  by  the  best  scholars  hero  in 
Bngland.  W.  Sjuidat. 


Dictong  du  Pays  de  BSam.   Par  V.  Lespy. 
(Pan:  Ribaut.) 

M.  Lesft  is  the  author  of  the  excellent 
Qratnmaire  Bearnaise,  published  in  1858,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  moat  accomplished  scholars 
of  the  dialect  in  which  he  writes ;  and  con- 
sequently whatever  proceeds  from  his  pen 
on  the  subject  he  has  made  his  own  is 
worthy  of  attention.  The  present  work  is 
to  the  full  as  satisfhctory  as  any  of  his  for- 
mer ones. 

The  Victons  du  Pay«  de  Beam  which  are 
here  collected  are  those  local  sayings  which 
ore  in  everyone's  mouth,  and  which  all  the 
world  repeats,  about  the  qualities,  defects, 
business  and  characteristics  of  one's  neigh- 
bours. They  are  the  nicknames,  sobriquets,. 
stamped  upon  a  people  by  malice  or  by  ob- 
servation, which  have  become  proverbiaL 
Such  Ba3rings  are  found  everywhere.  Many 
of  Homer's  epithets,  and  Pindar's  Botwria 
Zs,  Botwrtoy  ovt,  are  early  specimens.  Aris- 
tophanes abounds  in  them,  and  we  probably 
miss  the  point  of  many  an  allusion  in  his 
comedies  from  lack  of  a  collection  of  Greek 
"  DictoJU,"  Perhaps  the  best-known  Greek 
one  is  that  quoted  by  St.  Paul  (Titns  i. 
12)  : — "  KpijTEc  &el  ^eSffrat,  I'aira  Bi^iOf 
yatrripts  apyal." 

It  is  evident  that  the  chief  value  of  such 
dictons  consists  in  the  way  in  which  they 
illustrate  the  genius  of  the  people  who  use 
them,  and  that  of  those  to  whom  they  are 
applied.  The  characteristics  of  tiie  present 
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Tolmne  are  exaggerated  Tanify  and  vaant. 
ing — the  trae  Gasconade — a  certain  rade 
mother-wit,  a  shrewd  canstic  malice,  and  a 
spirit  of  Btnxdy  independence.  For  a  specn- 
men  of  the  first  we  may  take  what  is  said 
of  Oloron,  "  Qae  a  bist  Oleron,  a  bist  tent 
Ion  mond !  "  "  Qni  a  vn  Oloron,  a  va  le 
monde  entier."  The  memory  of  old  inde- 
pendence crops  up  in  "  Los  hostadges  deu 
Too,"  a  streamlet  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Valley  d'Aspe,  which  the  Lord  of  B^am 
oonld  not  cross  withont  giving  and  receiving 
hostages.  Most  of  the  dictons  allude  to 
some  local  personage  or  event  of  which 
the  memory  is  often  otherwise  lost ;  more 
rarely,  as  in  the  last-quoted  example, 
to  an  important  historical  event.  Almost 
all  are  in  rongh  rhyme,  and  in  many  cases  it 
ia  patent  that  the  ring  of  the  rhyme  has 
made  ike  dicton:  e.g.^  "A  Bayoune — ^Tont  se 
donne,  *'  repeated  in  "  A  Burgaroane — 
Tout  se  doune " ;  and  these  are  almost 
worthless  except  as  showing  of  what  slight 
materials  dictons  might  be  formed. 

In  taming  over  the  volume,  it  is  striking 
how  many  localities  are  distinguished  by  in- 
jnriona  dictons  against  the  Cagots — ^upwards 
of  twenty — while  only  about  Imlf  the  number 
refer  to  witches,  and  still  fewer  to  the 
Feudal  rigime,  or  to  the  Protostantism 
which  once  flourished  in  B6arn.  The  exist- 
eoce  of  the  Ca«ots  in  the  Pyrenees  is  one  of 
the  most  singDlar  enigmas  m  history.  They 
were  long  sapposed  to  be  descendants  of  the 
Visigoths ;  but  the  careful  investigations  of 
H.  ae  Bocbaa  (Le$  Farias  de  France  et 
cTEtpagne,  Paris,  1876)  have  made  it  more 
than  probable  that  they  are  simply  the  de- 
BcendautB  of  persons  afflicted  with  some  of 
the  lighter  forms  of  leprosy,  which,  in  early 
mediaeval  times,  entailed  separation  from 
their  fellow-citizens,  bat  not  perpetual  secln- 
sion  in  the  leper-hospitals,  as  in  more  severe 
forms  of  the  disease.  These  distons  testify 
abundantly  to  the  extreme  contempt  and 
hatred  in  which  the  Cagots  were  held,  and 
the  oppressions  under  which  they  laboured. 
The  feeling  seems  almost  like  an  extreme 
"  caste  "  feeling  which  had  sb^yed  fVom  the 
East  into  Europe.  There  was  nothing  in 
fheir  em^oyment  to  justify  this  contempt ; 
fin>,  as  M.  Fbnl  Baymond  has  proved  (Oongres 
Scieniijiqiie  a  Pau^  vol.  i.,  285),  they  were 
physicians  as  well  as  carpenters  and  tilers. 
Happily,  the  prejndice  against  them  is  fast 
dying  oat,  and  it  is  difficult  to  meet  with  a 
Cagot  answering  to  the  ancient  descriptions, 
but  we  have  seen  such.  As  M.  Lespy  re- 
marks, they  seem  rarely  to  have  met  insult 
by  insult.  Their  only  protest  is  the  one 
common  to  all  the  oppressed  classes  of  the 
Middle  Ages  :— 

"  Eneoire  qn&  Cagoti  tlam 

Noa  nous  en  dam ; 

Touts  em  hillu  de&  pay  Adam." 

"Qooiqne  nons  soyons  Cagots,  nous  n*en 
avons  soutn ;  tons  nons  sommes  fils  dn 
pftre  ^Adam."  (Of.  Michel,  Races  Maudites, 
vol.  ii.,  152-5,  for  other  songs  in  the  same 
strain.) 

To  the  old  regime,  as  we  have  ever  found 
in  conversation  with  B6amaia  peasants,  the 
dictons  are  most  unfavourable.  At  Bizanos 
and  Lonvie-Sonbirou  they  allude  to  the 
most  odious  of  all  the  "Droite  dn  Seig- 
near ; "  others  speak  with  hatred  or  con- 


tempt of  the  cruelty  and  fussiness  of  the 
petty  feudal  courts.    The  Bel^eur  is  most 
lightly  treated  in  the  following : — 
"Binte  de  aenhoa 
Dab  ne  Van  qti'en  7-ha  proa." 

"  Visite  de  seigneur,  avec  une  dans  Tann^e 
il  y  en  a  assez."  Yet  no  more  generous  de- 
vice was  ever  inscribed  on  a  dwelling  than 
that  on  the  chateau  of  CastStis,  near  Or- 
thez : — 

"  Sens  boarronlh  taa  praabe." 
"  Sana  verrou  pour  le  paavre." 

In  these  days  of  the  revival  of  pilgrimages 
we  may  notice  that  the  BSumis,  like  the 
French  and  Spanish  dictons,  are  most  hos- 
tile to  them.  Only  the  B^amais  dictons, 
not  being  in  a  literary  idiom,  express  them- 
selves with  popular  freedom  of  speech  in  an 
almost  nntranslateable  coarseness  : — 

"  Farli  Bentonrete  — Touma  pnteta." 

"  Sentourete"  is  "  petite  sainte ;  "  "  putete  " 
may  be  taken  as  a  diminutive  of  the  Spanish 
"  puta  " — "  Partir  (pour  les  p&Ierinages) 
petite  sainte,  retonmer  petite  — 

Oar  remarks  may  serve  to  show  what 
th^  dictons  are  like,  and  in  what  their  chief 
interest  lies.  The  notes  and  illnstrations  of 
M.  Lespy  are  often  of  far  more  valae  than 
the  dictons  they  illustrate.  The  dialect  of 
the  "Gftscoun,"  in  which  they  are  written,  is 
not  witbont  interest  to  the  philologist ;  and 
it  might  be  worth  while  to  trace  the  gradual 
variations  of  the  different  dialects  of  the  Bo- 
mance  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Atlantic, 
and  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Loire.  One 
curious  iact  connected  with  the  Bdamais  is, 
that  it  can  often  be  translated  strictly,  word 
for  word,  into  English,  where  a  paraphrase 
is  needed  to  turn  it  into  the  more  nearly 
allied  Frmch.       Wentworth  Wbbsteb. 


GURKE:n;  bcienxitic  litbratube, 

Elements  of  Detersive  Oeometry.  By  J.  B. 
Millar,  B.E.  (Macmillsn.)  M.  ChasIeB,  in  the 
fifth  cha]^ter  of  bis  Sistoirt  de  la  QionUtris 
(ofwrfu  hutoiwue)^  has  dwelt  at  some  length  on 
the  utility  ana  beauty  (cette  belie  erSatien)  tji  the 
resolts'  obtfdDed  by  Monge's  QSomUris  dtseripUvs. 
Mr.  Millar  has  pat  the  subject,  in  this  elementary 
work,  in  a  clear  and  concise  form,  and  has  given 
as  much  as  is  raquiied  by  the  ordinary  run  of 
students,  while  at  the  eame  time  he  has  aimed  at 
making  his  book  sufficiently  comprehensive  for 
more  advanced  students.  To  meet  a  difficulty 
which  often  presents  itself,  he  has  in  many  cases 
fi^ven  two  figures  for  the  solution  of  his  problems : 
"  one  of  these  being  a  perspective,  representing 
the  points,  lines,  and  planes  in  their  true  positions ; 
and  the  other  their  projectiona,  and  the  ordinary 
solution  of  the  problem."  The  first  two  chapters 
are  an  elementary  introduction  to  the  subject ;  the 
next  three  treat  of  the  projections  of  plane  and 
solid  figures  and  of  curved  surfaces  and  tansent 
planes,  and  of  the  intersections  of  surfaces  (ioclud* 
ing  shadows) ;  and  the  last  chapter  is  on  azometric 
projection.  "  There  is  figures  in  all  ttungs,"  and 
this  work  is  well  fitted,  from  its  execution  and 
from  the  arnuigemeut  above  mmtioned,  to  give 
students  an  accurate  inught  into  the  properties  of 
geometrical  figures. 

Lectures  on  the  Elements  of  Applisd  Mechanics. 
Comprising,  1.  Stability  of  Stmetures.  2.  Strength 
of  Materials.  By  Morgan  W.  Orofton,  F.R.S.  (0. 
F.  Hodgson.)  This  work  contuns  a  synopsis  of  a 
course  of  lectures  on  the  Theory  of  Structures  and 
the  Strength  of  Materials.  It  is  intended  to  be 
supplemented  by  rtwi  voce  instraclion  and  by  ex- 
penmental  iUastiations ;  hence  the  statements  con- 


tained in  it  are  somewhat  condensed.  The 
student  will  learn  much  from  the  book,  the 
mathematics  of  which  is  of  an  elementary  cha- 
racter ;  he  will  learn  much  more  if  he  has  the 
text  occasionally  supplemented  by  a  teacher.  The 
authorities  for  the  treatment  here  adopted  are 
Rankine,  Rouleaux,  and  Bauschinger.  Great  im- 
portance is  attached  to  the  method  of  Diagrams 
of  Forces,  and  several  practical  examples  on  the 
method  are  given  for  practice  as  well  as  solved. 
In  an  Introduction  "Pzot.  CroftoQ  indicates  the 
distincticm  between  Applied  Mechanics  and  Ra- 
tional  Mechanics,  and  points  out  that  the  pno> 
tical  man  cannot  choose  nis  proUenu:  "  He  must 
take  those  which  the  reqniiements  of  bis  art  pie- 
sent,  whether  ele^nt  and  carious,  or  cumuoos 
and  repuluve.  .  .  .  Some  solntion  of  every  pro- 
blem must  be  obtainad."  When  we  say  that  the 
matters  considered  are  Frames,  Tmsaed  Beams, 
ChaiDB  and  Cords,  Oulmanu'e  Graphical  Method, 
Girders,  Loaded  Beams,  and  such  like,  we  have 
siud  enough  to  g^ve  tiie  student  an  idea  of  what 
to  expect  in  tlua  volume.  Prof.  Grofton's  reputa- 
tion for  neatness  in  his  solutions  is  a  Bufli(nent 
gasrantee  for  the  quality  of  the  work  done. 

SandbotA  of  Natural  RUosophy,  By  Piony- 
uns  I^rdner.  Mechanics.  New  Fdltioo.  Edited 
and  considerably  enlarged  by  Beujamiu  Loewv. 
With  Three  Hundred  and  Seventv-£%ht  lUo^- 
trations.  (Crosby  Lockwood  and  Co.)  The  cha- 
racter of  Br.  Lardner'fl  work  is  known  to  most 
students  of  this  subject.  Mr.  Loewy  bss  re- 
tained nearly  the  whole  of  the  elementazy  portion 
of  the  Principles  of  Mechanics,  and  has  brought 
its  matter  down  to  present  date.  The  parts  re- 
lating to  modem  mechanical  appliances — the  chap- 
ters on  machines,  clockwork,  &c. — have  baui 
replaced  by  new  matter,  A  good  feature  is  the 
great  number  of  worked  problems  on  statical  and 
dynamical  principles.  A  hare  enumeration  of  the 
subjects  treated  of  would  take  np  more  space  tiuo 
we  have  at  our  diqjMsal;  what  we  have  examiaad, 
barring  here  and  there  a  mistake,  seems  to  be 
clearly  and  correctly  stated. 

The  Oeometry  of  Compares:  or,  ProbUmt  re- 
solved by  the  mere  Deaenptum  fif  C&vfea^  and  the 
Ute  of  Coloured  Dtagranu  aitd  SgnAols.  By 
Oliver  Byrne.    (Crosby  Lockwood  asd  Co.)  An 
interesting  selection  of  problems  in  practical 
geometry.   There  are  nineteen  problems  in  all, 
each  in  duplicate.    Vis^vis  are  the  euunciaium 
and  its  construction  in  coloured  lines,  then  on  tb» 
following  two  pa^es  we  have  mmilsily  placed  a 
verhal  construction  and  an  uneoloared  figure. 
The  examples  chosea  embrace  the  more  important 
problems  m  the  elements  of  the  subject,  including 
the  case  of  fining  the  centre  of  a  cucle  by  means 
of  the  compassee  onl^.   There  is  also  Dr.  GoUins's 
construction  for  dividing  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  into  seven  equal  parts  by  plane  geometry. 
We  do  not  remember  any  work  ot  a  umilar  kind 
to  this,  except  the  famous  La   Oeometrin  del 
Compatao  di  Lorenzo  Maschermi  (Pavia,  1797), 
on  which  Mr.  Byrne's  constructions  seem  to  be 
founded. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Stability  o  f  a  Qiven  i^aie  of 
Motion,  particularly  Steady  Motion,  Bong  the 
Essay  to  which  the  Adams  Prize  was  adjadf^d  in 
1877,  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  By  E.  J. 
Routh,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  (Macmillan.)  It 
would  be  extreme  prestmiption  on  the  part  of  an 
ordinary  reviewer  to  criticise  an  essay  thus  ushered 
into  existence.  Its  parent  ia  the  well-known 
Senior- Wrangler-m^ker,  and  its  sponsors  aze  the 
Vice-OhanceUor,  Prof.  ChalHs,  Prof.  Stokes,  and 
Prof.  Clerk  Abixwell.  We  ^all  confine  our 
attention,  then,  to  briefly  indicating  the  contoits 
of  the  woric  before  us  as  clearly  panted  out 
by  Ihe  anthor  in  his  Introduction.  3%e  tenns 
ttfAte  and  steady  motion  are  defined,  Mid  it  is 
shown  that  a  system  of  bodies  in  steady  motion  Is 
stable  if  the  roots  of  a  certain  detarminantal 
equation  sre  such  that  their  real  parts  are  hb^- 
tire.  A  criterion  is  thai  investigated  to  detez^ 
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mine  liefonluukd  whether  «qiul  Toota  do  or  do  not 
imply  instftlnlity.  Two  general  methodB  are  givea 
bj  which,  without  solviDg  theeqaatioii,  it  may  be 
ascertained  wbethw  the  character  of  the  roota 
impUee  stel^t?  or  inatabilify.  In  the  fourth 
chapter  the  foroee  in  action  are  supposed  to  have 
•  force-fuDction,  therebj  much  Bimplifying  the 
above  detenninantal  equation.  Here,  too,  are  con- 
Bid«ed  the  proper  method  of  choo^ng  the  steady 
co-onlioatee  (if  there  be  aoT),  the  distinction 
between  the  harmonic  oecilbtion  about  steady 
.  motion  and  that  about  equilibrium,  and  the 
changes  which  must  be  made  in  the  detenninantal 
equation  where  the  equations  of  Lagrange 
become  inapplicable.  In  the  sixth  chapter 
the  energy-test  of  stability  u  conudered.  In 
the  seventh  chapter  we  hxre  a  diBcossion  of 
the  point  whether  the  stability  of  a  state  of 
motuui  can  really  be  detemiined  by  an  examine- 
(ion  of  the  temia  of  the  first  order  only.  Mr. 
Routh  shows  that  in  some  eases  these  are  certainly 
sufficient  and  he  makes  the  attempt  to  discriminate 
between  these  cases  and  those  in  which  the  terms 
of  Uie  higher  order  oltimateiy  alter  the  character 
of  the  motion.  The  institution  of  the  Adams  Prize 
has  produced  already  much  good  fruit,  which  we 
accept  aseamestofequallygood  fruit  to  come.  How 
is  it  that  nothing  seems  to  have  resulted  from  the 
fund  which  was  collected  a  few  years  since  to  form  a 
memorial  to  the  late  Prof.  De  Morgan  ?  We  Qever 
received  any  account  of  the  ultimate  form  decided 
upon,  nor  have  we  met  with  anyone  who  was  better 
informed  thereon  than  ourselves.  A  fitting  testi- 
monial, we  believe,  would  be  ^e  foundation  of  a 
Ue  Moigan  ^oxb  to  the  author  of  the  best  essay,  or 
wA,  on  some  subject  of  Pure  Mathematics  or 
Msthematical  History. 

Elemenlx  of  Fhytiogr^y.  By  Prof.  D.  T. 
Anated,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  For  the  Use  of  Science 
Schools.  (W.  H.  Allen  and  Go.)  The  snbstitu- 
lion  of  phyuc^pxphy  for  phyueal  geography  in  the 
byUabos  -the  Departinait  vl£  Science  and  ^ 
has  already  brought  ItHrth  two  elementary  texV 
books  to  meet  the  reqinrementB  ot  candidates  for 
the  Hay  exannnatiom.  We  exclude  from  our 
enameiation  the  work  which  Prof.  Huxley  has 
lately  published  under  a  mmilar  title,  since  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  its  appearance  had  no- 
thing- whatever  to  do  with  the  recent  alteration 
at  Soatii  Kenungton.  Prof.  Ansted,  from  his 
position  as  examiner  in  physical  geography  and  as 
author  of  several  text-books  on  the  subject,  has 
had  unusual  fkcilities  for  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  needs  of  the  stodent ;  and  the  little  work 
which  he  has  just  written  will  no  doubt  prove 
serviceable  to  the  beginner.  It  contains,  indeed, 
all  that  is  commonly  found  in  an  elementaij 
coarse  on  physical  gec^raphv  and  geology ;  but  it 
hardly  extends  to  the  wide  rang©  of  subjects 
which  it  is  proposed  to  include  under  the  com- 
prehensive title  of  phjnnogmphy.  Nor,  indeed, 
could  this  be  expected  in  so  small  a  work  Un- 
fortnnately,  however,  it  bears  the  appearance  of 
havimr  bem  hastily  compiled ;  at  least  it  is  others 
wise  ififfienlt  to  account  for  the  looseness  of  ex- 
pression which  occanonaUy  mars  its  psges.  Any 
chemist,  for  instance,  would  olgect  to  the  state- 
mt>nt  that  oxygen  "  has  a  great  tendency  to  mix 
with  almost  all  substances  in  nature ;  or  that 
**  when  oxygen  and  hydrogen  combine  to  form 
water,  the  result  is  almost  a  new  element."  It  is  a 
pity,  too,  that  more  care  has  not  been  taken  in 
ibe  etymological  part:  thus,  on  page  148,  CSmv  is 
translated  no  fewer  than  three  times  "  life ; "  while, 
'>a  page  164,  Cm)  appears  as  "an  animal,"  Sudi 
inaccuracies,  however,  will  no  doubt  disappear 
from  a  second  edition. 

Oonferenem  held  m  Oonnexion  with  the  Special 
Loan  CoUaetitm  of  Seientifio  Appamtiu,  1876. 
Oumiatry,  ^  (Ghapmon  and  Hall.)  This 
TuUime  contains  a  large  numbar  of  addresses  which 
were  daliversd  tJL  South  l^itington  on  the  sub- 
jects of  Chemistry,  Biology,  Physical  Geography, 
<*eology,  Mineralogy,  and  Bleteorolctty.  As  the 
eoBfanDOM  were  pcended  over  by  eocnnun  as  Dr. 


Frankland,  Dr.  Burden  Sandoson,  and  Mr.  John 
Evans,  it  need  hardly  be  said  tiiat  the  volume 
is  one  of  value  if  only  for  their  presidential 
addresses.  In  addition  to  these,  however,  the 
volume  contains  descriptions  of  many  of  the 
pieces  of  apparatus  in  tne  collection,  by  some  of 
our  foremoet  men  of  science.  As  there  is  no 
preface  to  the  volume  we  are  ignorant  of  the  cir- 
cumstanoes  under  which  "  My  Lords  "  have  been 
induced  to  issue  it.  It  is  a  pity,  however,  that 
more  care  has  not  been  taken  in  editing  the  work. 
An  editor  might  judiciously  have  cut  down  many 
of  the  trivial  remarks  which  are  quite  out  of 
place  in  print.  If,  for  example,  one  of  the 
speakws  happens  to  oome  in  late,  and  makes  an 
apology  to  the  churman,  his  apology  is  duly  re- 
corded for  the  benefit  of  postentv.  On  page  411 
we  find  a  paragraph  of  about  a  dozen  lines  iden- 
tical with  one  which  is  printed  on  the  preceding 
page.  Great  carelessness,  if  not  ignorance,  has 
been  shown  in  correcting  the  press.  Thus,  the 
same  person  figures  on  page  316  as  Wrangell 
and  as  Wrangle.  Many  scientific  words  have  not 
been  rendered  into  their  proper  English  ec|uiva- 
lenta :  on  page  279,  for  instance,  we  find  ziolithes 
instead  of  teoUiet ;  on  page  280  feidspath  adtUaire 
instead  of  adtdaria  felspar ;  on  page  281  chabatie 
in  place  of  chabaiite  j  on  page  282  tetraedrite  for 
tetrahedrite.  But  we  will  stop.  It  is  rarely  that 
we  have  seen  the  editorial  hand  so  conspicuous  by 
its  absence.  This  remark,  however,  does  not 
afiect  the  real  merit  which  many  of  tne  addresses 
unquestionably  possess. 

locomotive  Engine-Drioing,  By  Michael  Rey- 
nolds. (Orosby  Lodiwood  uid  Co.)  This  book 
is  called  a  practical  manual  for  engineers  in 
charge  of  locomotive  engines,  and  the  text  has 
been  revised  by  the  well-known  ennneer  Mr.  D. 
K.  ClaA.  It  contains  much  that  wSl  be  valuable 
to  the  class  for  which  it  is  intended,  and  is  written 
in  a  lively  good-tempered  style,  which  mal^  it 
pleasant  reading.  One  ^thers  from  its  pages  that 
the  engine^lriw  requires  qnalitiss  not  unlike 
those  attributed  to  our  ideal  seaman,  and  that 
with  these  he  ought  to  comlone  the  rudimente,  at 
least,  of  scientific  knowledge.  All  those  parts  of 
the  book  which  deal  with  practical  questions  seem 
worthy  of  praise.  No  doubt  they  treat  of  matters 
which  can  only  be  learnt  perfectly  by  practice,  but 
br  directing  the  attention  of  the  -  driver  to  many 
things  which  might  escape  his  attention,  and  by 
stimulating  discussion  as  to  doubtful  points,  the 
book  must  do  good.  The  praise  now  given  would 
not  have  been  qualified  if  the  author  had  kept 
within  the  limite  of  that  part  of  his  subject  which 
he  reallv  knows — namely,  practice.  When  he  deals 
with  the  principles  of  hydraulics,  hydrostetics, 
mathematics,  &c.,  he  gets  out  of  his  depth,  and 
skilled  artisans  will  do  much  better  to  study  these 
subjscts  in  the  excellent  primers  and  text-books 
now  available,  and  written  by  men  as  eminent  in 
these  departmente  as.  no  doubt,  Mr.  Reynolds  is 
in  engine-driving.  The  hook  contains  so  much 
that  is  good  that  it  may  well  reach  a  second  edition, 
from  whidi  this  matter  had  better  be  omitted. 
Even  the  chapter  on  algebraic  notation  is  very 
defective.  Mr.  Reynolds  hopes  that  engine- 
drivers  may  hereafter  be  examined  by  competent 
authorities  and  obtain  certificates  of  proficiency  in 
the  scientific  branches  of  their  work. 

Annual  Record  of  Science  and  Industry  for 
1877.  Edited  by  Spencer  F.  Baird.  (New  York : 
Harper.)  The  publication  of  this  very  useful 
series  of  records  vras  commenced  in  1871.  The 
present  volume  is  somewhat  smaller  than  ite  pre- 
decessors, on  account  of  the  omission  of  abstracte 
of  the  more  important  papers.  Scientific  research 
increases  so  rapidly  year  by  year  that  it  was  found 
to  be  impossible  to  give  both  abstracte  and  sum- 
maries without  increasing  the  size  of  the  publica- 
tion to  that  of  a  very  unwieldy  volume.  As  an 
alternative  tiierefoie,  the  abstracte  have  been 
omitted,  and  ths  summaries  omuidfinbly  ex- 
tended. A  good  index  enables  ready  reference  to 
be  nude  to  any  subject  of  special  interest  to  the 


reader.  Among  the  more  important  resulte  of  the 
year  1877  mav  oe  mentioned  the  discovery  of  the 
two  faint  satellites  of  Mars — Dtimm  and  Phobue 
— by  Prof.  Hall.  The  names  were  suggested  \ij 
the  following  passage  in  the  JUad : — 

iftiro'  tud  p  unrovr  KfXero  Ari/ufi'  r<  #o|3oi>  n 

No  lees  thsn  eleven  asteroids  were  discovered 
during  the  year;  they  are  numbered  170-180  in 
the  list  of  asteroids.  Five  new  comete  were  de- 
tected. In  Physics  proper  there  was  no  discovery 
of  any  great  moment,  although  a  gooa  deal  of 
useful  work  vras  done  in  Heat  and  Electricity.  In 
Chemistry  the  properties  of  the  new  metal  gallium 
were  further  developed.  Important  contributions 
have  been  made  to  Microscopical  Lithology. 
Fi%^-oue  new  mineral  species  have  been  dis- 
covered. G«ographieal  and  geological  researches 
have  been  largely  carried  out  in  North  Anmica, 
and  some  important  works  have  been  publidied  on 
Zoology.  The  flooding  of  the  Sahara  eontinnM  to 
be  advocated  by  BEr.  Donald  lfa<Aienne,  who  pro- 
poses to  admit  the  Atbmtic  into  the  rast  inutnd 
oaun  called  El  Gaf,  which  embiaeea  an  area  of 
about  eighty  thousand  square  miles,  and  is  sunk 
as  much  as  200  feet  below  the  lev^  of  the  sea. 
On  the  other  hand,  active  preparations  have  been 
made  for  druning  the  Zn^fder  Zee — the  most 
gigantic  work  of  this  description  which  has  been 
attempted.  It  has  been  estimated  that  it  will  re- 
quire sixteen  years  for  ite  completion,  and  cost 
336,000,000  francs. 


NTELS  LITDVIO  WSSTHBOAAED,  1815-1878. 

In  Westotgaard  Sanskrit  scholarship  has  lost  ouq 
of  ite  master  builders.  The  vounger  generation  of 
Sanskrit  scholars  has  heard  but  little  of  him. 
During  the  last  twenty  years  fuling  health  and 
increasing  official  duties  seem  to  have  kept  him 
away  from  the  arena  of  Oriental  scholarship. 
And  well  could  he  of  all  others  afford  to  rest  on 
his  laurels.  He  had  earned  the  title  of  which 
the  ancient  Emperors  used  to  be  so  proud — 
Mghrer  dee  Reiche,  "incresser  of  the  empire." 
He  was  one  of  thus  whom  Helmholtz  describes 
in  his  speech  on  Academic  liberty— a  speech  as 
excellent  in  spirit  as  inaccurate  in  tacts— "one 
who  had  worked  on  the  frontiers  of  human  know- 
ledge, where  no  OTedecessor  could  have  come  to 
his  asustance."  His  Radicee  Linguae  Sanacritae 
are  a  real  marvel,  if  one  considers  that  they  were 
published  in  1841,  and  that  Weste^aard  was 
only  twenty-six  years  of  age  when  he  published 
them.  He  had  at  that  time  not  only  read  all  the 
principal  Sanskrit  works  then  accessible,  and  ex- 
tracted from  them,  for  the  first  time,  passages  in 
illustration  of  the  meaning  of  all  Sanskrit  verbs, 
but  he  had  completely  mastered  the  system  of 
native  Sanskrit  grammarians,  and,  more  than  that, 
he  had  pushed  his  leeearches  forward  into  Vedic 
literature  far  beyond  the  point  then  reached  by 
his  contemporanes.  Whoever  will  look  at, 
and  not  only  look  at  but  work  at,  the 
DhfttuplUAa,  ttLc  list  of  Sanskrit  roota  as  col- 
lected and  commented  on  hj  native  gram- 
maruuis,  will  hardly  believe  that  a  young 
Danish  student  of  twen^-six  could  have  worked 
his  way  through  these  thombushes,  and  that  in 
the  year  1841,  when  P&nini  was  still  to  most 
schouirs  a  book  with  seven  seals,  Sayana's  Dhatu- 
vrt'tti  should  have  been  mastered  by  him  with- 
out any  apparent  effort.  It  is  highly  desirable 
that  this  work  should  now  be  done  again.  By 
a  critical  edition  of  the  Dh&tupa^Aa  with  Sayann's 
commentary,  the  Dhtltuvrttti,  a  young  Sanskrit 
scholar  might  win  his  spurs  now,  as  Wester- 
gaard  won  his,  by  giving  us  the  resulte  that 
can  bs  obtfuned  from  these  works,  so  far  as  they 
serve  as  a  safe  foundation  for  a  dictionary  of  the 
Sanskrit  language.  And  not  only  had  Wester- 
gaard  studied  Siyana's  commented  on  the  collec- 
tion (^Sanskrit  rooto,  the  voluminous  Dhituvntti ; 
he  was  the  first  who,  after  Boaen,  had  devoted 
himself  to  the  stndy  of  Sa^ia'a  oommutary  <m 
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tbe  Riff  Teda.  With  the  help  of  SaytwiaWeetep- 
fraard  had  gone  iMyond  the  first  book  of  the  Ri^ 
Ved&  published  by  Rosen  in  1838;  he  had  copied 
and  studied  the'  serenth  Matu&Ja,  the  hymns  of 
YaeiBh^Aa:  he  -had  studied  also  the  Y^asaneyy- 
samMtfi  oc  the  Ya^nrreda — which  then  existed  in 
MS.  onlvt  while  now  we  possess  two  editions  of 
it,  an  editio  princepg  by  Prof.  Weber,  and  another 
brought  out  in  India  under  the  auspic«B  of  the 
Hajah  of  Besmah— and  he  had  culled  from  these 
works  the  most  important  passages  likelj  to.  throw 
light  on  the  history  of  Sanskrit  verbs.  The  more 
one  examines  Westexgaard's  FerhalDiictiemry,^% 
more  one  feels  amazed,  not  only  at  the  Taatness  of 
the  pxepaxaUona  necesaary  fat  it,  bat  at  the  scholar^ 
like  ftcsennuiywitii  which  the  work  is  done.  Westei- 
gaard  had  wou^ht  to  his  Oriental  stodiea  that  care 
d&  mmmia  which  distinguishes  Qreek  ai^d  Latin 
scholarship.  His  work  is  clean,  and,  if  not  free 
from  mistakes,  never  botchy.  No  doubt  we  have 
now  in  the  great  Sanskrit  Dictionary  of  Boeht- 
lingk  and  Roth  much  ampler  material  for  the 
histoiv  of  the  Sanskrit  language  than  in  Wester- 
gaaxd  s  Radices  \  bat  no  one  would  more  readily 
and  more  fully  acknowledge  the  valua  of  the  work 
done  by  Weetei^aard  than  the  compilers  of  that 
new  Thesaurue.  The  Madicei  Linguae  SanBcritne 
will  for  ever  remain  a  monument  of  Danish 
scholarabip,  aud,  though  the  work  of  a  yooth  of 
twenty-six,  the^  seem  to  me  the  ^ffttuin  optit  in 
Westergaard'a  hterary  career. 

The  very  yew  in  which  ^.Radiem  ware  pub* 
lished,  Westeigaard  set  out  on  his  journey  to  the 
East.  The  chief  objects  of  his  journey  were 
MS9.  of  the  Zoid^Aveeta,  and  Oanmform 
InscriptionB.  The  Danish  Ooverament,  proud  oi 
the  success  formerly  achieved  by  Ra^  at  Bombay 
and  elsewhere,  supplied  the  necessary  expenses  for 
this  Bcientific  expedition,  WeBtergaard  brought 
back  what  he  went  out  for  to  see — new  MSS,  of 
the  sacred  writings  of  the  Farsis,  and  new  and 
accurate  copies  of  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions. 
His  copies  01  the  Persian  cuneiform  inscriptioas 
he  generously  handed  over  to  Lassen ;  those  of 
the  Median  cuneiform  ins^^ptions  he  published 
himself,  and  was  the  first  to  trace  back  their 
language  to  a  Turanian  source.  With  the 
inaterialB  collected  in  India,  Persia,  and  else- 
where, he  published  in  1352-54  his  edition  of 
the  Zend-Aveata,  the  Jldigiom  Books  of  the 
Zoroattriatu,  edited  and  tranced  with  a  Dic- 
tionary, Qrammar,  <$-c.  tTnfortunately  the  pro- 
mised translation,  Diofjonary,  and  Grammar  have 
never  appeared,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether,  if 
now  published  after  his  death,  they  would  be  up 
to  the  mark  that  has  since  been  reached  by  Zend 
scholarship.  Several  smaller  essays  published 
after  hb  2end-A vesta  show  that  Westeiyaard  still 
kept  up  his  interest  in  Sanskrit  and  Iranian 
echolarejup,  but  ever  since  the  year  1848,  when 
he  was  elected  deputy  to  the  Constituent  Assembly 
in  Denmark,  and  appointed  ita  secretary,  the 
whirlpool  of  political  life  absorbed  much  of 
his  intellectual  energy.  He  was  a  passionate 
Dane,  and  when  the  c[uestion  whether  the 
doubtful  zone  of  Schlesvrig-Holstein  should  be 
Danised  or  Qermanised  was  at  last  decided  by 
force  of  arms  in  favour  of  Germany,  his  political 
convictions  afTeoted  even  hia  literary  sympathies, 
and  separated  him  for  a  time  from  several  of  his 
former  friends  and  colleagues.  Bat  even  though 
a  frondeur,  WeateKaanTa  name  has  been,  and 
fdwaya  will  be,  held  in  the  highest  honour  in 
Oenna^,  and  the  names'  of  the  three  Scandina- 
vians, Itesk.Laasui,  and  Westergaard,  will  always 
form  one  of  the  bnghtest  pwas  in  the  annals  of 
Sanskrit  acholarahlp.  F.  Uax  MItixeb. 


Fkcanee  >  BtfL  IS,  1878. 
The  Foorth  Ooi^inss  of  OrioitflJista  haa  been  a 
great  nieeeu.  Thuks  to  the  iodttfiKtigaUe  «uv- 
tiona  and  coorteay  of  iba  OtaaaX  Seeretarr, 
Prof,  da  Qnbematb,  and  other  members  of  the 


Committee,  thanks,  too,  to  the  attractions  and 
hospitality  of  Flcsrence  itself,  the  numerous  tavans 
assembled  here  from  all  parts  of  the  world  will 
return  home  with  the  pleasautest  possible  memo- 
ries of  the  old  capital  oF  Italian  art  and  culture. 
Englasd  baa  sent  a  fair  contnngent  of  members 
in  Messrs.  Chenery,  Cust,  Brandroth,  Leitner, 
Triibner  and  Long,  Dr.  Muir,  Ool.  Pearse  and 
Profs,  L^ge  and  Seager,  tliough  naturally  larger 
oontiagenta  have  come  from  France  and  Germany. 
Our  time  has  been  passed  in  an  agreeaUe  mixture 
of  pleasute  Mid  business,  dinners,  aotir^*  and  ex- 
eureions  Arming  a  relief  to  tke  more  serious  work 
of  the  sections.  These  latter  are  seven  in  number, 
dealing  respectively  with  ^yptology,  Hebrew  and 
As^nan,  Arabic,  Indo-European  and  Iranian, 
Indian  and  Altaic,  and  Ohineae,  Indo^hineee  and 


On  Thureday  the  delegates  dined  with  the  Duke 
of  Aosta  in  the  Pittz  Palace,  and  on  Saturday 
evening  an  intereatinff  musical  and  theatrical  en- 
tertainment took  ]^tC6,  at  which  Sgr.  Rossi 
recited  certain  portions  of  Dante  and  of  an  Indian 
play  prepared  by  Prof,  de  Gubematis.  To-night 
we  are  to  dine  in  the  Palazzo  Riccardi  with  Sgr. 
de  Sanctis,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
after  an  excursion  to  the  Marquis  of  Pinclatichi'a 
chdieau  at  Sanmarzano, 

As  the  sections  meet  simultaneously /and  not  on 
separate  da^a  as  in  London  and  St.  Petersburg, 
it  IS  imposdible  for  an  individual  member  to  hear 
more  than  a  selected  number  of  the  papers  that  are 
read,  and  consequently  I  can  spea&  from  personal 
knowledge  of  little  tliat  has  been  done  outside  the 
Semitic  (or  Hebrew  and  Assyrian)  section,  of 
wluch  M.  Benan  ie  president.  Here  M.  Renan 
has  read  an  interesting  paper  on  the  Phomician 
graffiti  found  in  the  temple  of  Abydos,  and  Dr. 
Hommel,  a  rising  Ass^ologue  of  dtermany, 
anoUier  on  animal  names  m  the  Semitic  lai^aages. 
In  tills  he  attempted  to  show,  though  as  it  seemed 
to  me  more  ingeniously  thtm  successfillly,  tluit  the 
Semitic  languages  have  radiated  from  Mesopotamia 
and  not  frcmi  Arabia.  Prof.  Merx  has  aUo  read  a 
paper  on  the  Armenian  and  Syriae  translation  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Eusebius,  and  Prof. 
Fr.  Lenormant  a  brilliant  mfmoire,  which  was 
much  applauded,  on  the  myth  and  the  festivals  of 
Tammuz  according  to  the  cuneiform  texts.  In 
this  he  alluded  to  the  mention  of  "  the  river 
of  Tammuz  "  which  he  had  found  on  an  Assyrian 
tablet.  In  the  same  section  Prof.  Yolck  drew  at- 
tention to  the  new  edition  of  the- Hebrew  Lexicon  of 
Geaeniua  which  he  has  lately  taken  part  in  bringing 
out ;  and  Dr.  Oppert  eommunicated  his  discovery 
of  the  sources  -or  the  chronolc^  of  Genesis,  of 
which  I  gave  an  account  in  the  AOADsmr  a  year 
ago.  Dr.  Oppert  made  another  mtMesting  com- 
munication to  the  Lido-Eoropean  section  after  a 
paper  read  hj  Prof.  Ascoli  on  the  Saasanian 
coins  in  the  Naples  Museum.  This  had  reference 
to  a  short  inscription  iu  Persian  cuneiform  en? 
graved  on  a  gem,  in  which  Dr,  Oppert  has  identi- 
fied a  character,  not  before  found  in  the  Persian 
inscriptions,  with  the  Assyrian  ideograph  of 
"  king."  A  remarkable  stone  axe,  with  an  Ac- 
cadian  legend  in  three  lines,  brought  from  Rome 
for  exhibition  at  the  Congress,  was  described  by 
Prof.  Lenormant  yesterday. 

In  the  Eg^tian  section  papers  have  been  read 
on  the  mewiing  of  the  "  luahabs  "  or  fonweal  statu- 
ettes, and  on  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  the 
Dead,  by  the  president,  M.  Maspero ;  on  a  new 
liturgical  book  according  to  hieratic  texts  in  the 
maseums  of  Turin  and  the  Lonvre,  by  Sgr. 
Sehiapuelli and  on  the  Coptic  toxt  of  Job  in 
the  Sahidic  dialect.  An  interesting  diAnieaion  on 
the  natore  of  the  dicks  has  also  dmu  oanied  on 
in  this  MCtion. 

In  the  Arabia  aection  the  following  pmere  have 
been,  or  will  read On  the  Sieilian  Queations 
of  Ibn  Salnn,  by  Prof.  Hehren on  the  qneetion 
whetto  Mohammed  oould  read  and  write,  by 
Firof.  Weil;  on  the  Oonqneat  of  I^sypt  br  th^ 
Arabi,  1^  Prof.  EieU}  on  the  Sonroes  of  Eidrid, 


by  Prof.  Lagna ;  on  the  Philoaophical  Studies  of 
the  Arabs  in  the  Tenth  Century,  W  Sgr.  Dieteriei ; 
on  the  grammatical  work  entitled  Ibn  al  KtUiyznh , 
by  Prot.  Guidi ;  and  on  Abu-Hamid's  description 
of  Rome  in  the  Middle  Agea,  by  Prof.  Cusa. 

In  the  Indo-European  section  we  have,  besides 
Prof,  Ascoli'ft  paper  already  alluded  to,  memoirs 
on  Slavic  Philology  by  M.  de  Conrtenay ;  on  the 
Zend  root  kar^  in  the  names  of  catting^instru- 
ments  in  Europe,  by  Prof.  Pizci ;  and  an  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Psychological  Mythology  of  the  lodo- 
Europeans,  b^  Sgr.  ^fl^io. 

In  the  Indian  aectimi  the  PMndant,  Prof.  Soth, 
has  described  a  nniqne  MS.  of  the  Atham-Vedx 
recentW  bronght  teem.  Cashmir,  tihe  agB  of  w^fa 
most  be  as  early  as  the  seventh  centorf.  As  it 
contains  many  new  readings  its  importenee  cao 
readily  be  imagiiied.  da  Oanha  has  ain  a 
paper  in  the  same  eeetion  entitled,  "  MiatexialB  for 
the  History  of  Oriental  Studies  among  tiie  Pcrtn- 
guese." 

The  sixth  and  seventh  sectiona  meet  to-morrow, 
when  papers  are  promised  \fj  Sohiafiw,  Vamb&Tr 
and  Donner,  Beal,  I^e^,  De  Bony,  Goidier, 
Yon  der  Gabelentz  and  others. 

I  must  not  conclude  this  letter  without  a 
reference  to  a  visit  I  have  made  under  Mr.  Stiil- 
man's  guidance  to  a  portion  of  the  old  Etruscan 
wall  of  I'^ole,  which  has  recently  {aOen  down. 
The  disaster  allows  us  to  see  tfaeway  in  wUdithe 
stones  were  shaped  and  put  together,  and  makes  it 
highly  probable  that  no  metaUie  tims  ime  nsei 
uponthem.  Atalleventa,diillFlK>UBanstiUTiub[e 
in  theatoneB,8howingthattheywerebiokenoff&oin 
the  native  rock  by  clwvage,  and  the  indentations 
with  which  tiie  surface  of  each  is  covered  sbofr 
equally  that  the^  were  smoothed  by  a  soocession 
of  blows  dealt  with  a  atone  or  a  mallet  of  hard  wood. 
Since  I  was  last  at  Fiesole  the  Etnuean  tbeafre 
there  has  been  cleaned  oat,  and  aeveal  antiqiutie» 
found,  such  as  vases,  bronze  ornaments,  and  rude 
bas-reliefs.  A.  H.  Suck. 


SCIENCE  NOTSS. 

ABTBOHOKT. 


ScJimidt's  C^te  dsr  Q^irge  de$  Mondes.~Tht 
publication  of  the  great  Lunar  Ohut  of  Julias 
Schmidt,  the  director  of  the  obesrvatory  at 
Athens,  will  be  welcome  to  all  oherreia  who 
take  an  interest  in  physical  obsemtioiu  of  our 
satellite.  In  the  Introduction  to  the  volume  of 
explanations  which  is  published  in  connexion 
with  the  chart,  Schmidt  gives  a  succinct  history 
of  the  origin  and  development  of  his  undertakin;r, 
and  how  it  has  been  brought  about  that  the  cbarc 
appears  in  its  present  and  not  in  another  form. 
It  IS  necessary  to  read  this  Introduction  in  order 
to  appreciate  his  work  at  ita  true  value  and  not  to 
entcKtfun  expectations  which  it  does  not  piofea  b> 
fulfil.  Having  followed  the  auth^'s  account,  it 
wiU  be  understood  and,  in  his  words, 
*'  may  well  be  grantod,  thst  his  own  diBappoiatmcst 
at  the  partial  non-fnl&lineDt  of  denaiida  vhich  he 
had  made  upon  himself  is  tempered  the  Goaadona- 
neas  that  a  rich  and  comprehensiTe  origio&l  docttin«ot 
respecting  the  state  of  the  moon's  Burfoce.  and  one  out 
deformed  by  opiaions,  hypotbues,  and  theories,  vi  l 
have  an  independent  value  even  fbr  a  late  futan^ 
time ;  and  that  then  the  actual  results,  eooaidered  ao- 
cording  to  tbeir  whole  bearing,  will  make  objectioos 
appear  insigniflcant  for  vbich  greater  or  lesseo-  if- 
fects  in  tJie  details  of  saeh-a  doeument  may  oSeT 
well-foanded  opportanitiea.'' 

Schmidt  then  traces  the  history  of  hufragmentaTv 
labours  from  tfa«  time  of  his  boyhood  to  the  tamV 
when,  at  Athens,  he  set  to-worx  to  nmte  all  hia 
available  fragineiits  in  one  neat  chart  ia  order  t> 
recognise  -wnidi'  res^ims  of  the  mooa  had  been 
neglected  or  ovailoolmd.  In  Janwy  1866,  he 
b^n  ft  chart  on  font  Isaves,  each  rewesratiDg  a 
quadrant  of  the  radios  of  a  m^tre.  The  poBition» 
of  the  chief  points  were  taken  from  Madia-,  and 
the  details  were  then  entned  from  hia  own  obaer- 
wtiws.  BiashofttiiBe  he  ooaU noogniae bow 
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litUe  he  ponaaaed  aaA  boirmneh  wu  still  wut- 
ing.  He  iras  therefore  compelled  to  angnwnt  the 
obsenrstioiu  to  saeh  a  degree  that  tha  fiumer 
onea  became  of  comparatiTely  imall  conudemtioD. 
Nine  yean,  with  some  iDteiraptionef  were  de- 
voted to  the  woik,  till,  in  July  1874,  Schmidt 
decided  to  bring  it  to  a  concloflioii,  aonce  it 
appeared  bmnid  doabt  that,  eren  under  perma- 
neat  ftvoniaUa  oaiidita<ni^  an  exhaustive  rapre- 
sentatioii  of  all  details  whidi  can  be  recognised 
fay  arsftactoritfrix  ftet  focus,  like  that  at  Athens, 
requires  a  longer  duration  of  Ufe  and  fas  greater 
powers  of  work  than  are  Toochaafed  to  man. 
MeanwhUe  a  change  hul  been  made  in  the 
pUm  o(  tbe  charts.  After  having  worked  for 
a  couple  of  years  on  the  four  leaves,  Schmidt 
recognised  that  the  continnation  of  the  under- 
taking in  that  vvr  would  not  lead  to  a 
satiaftetory  end.  ^e  sire  of  the  four  leaves 
was  br  too  large  to  allow  numberless  small  ob- 
jecta  to  be  sketched-in  conveniently  with  the  neces- 
sary nioety;  the  greater  experience  gained  in 
using  the  pen  had  produced  inequalities,  and  some 
sensible  errors  in  representing  certain  regions  near 
the  limb  could  not  be  erased;  beudes,  if  the  chart 
was  to  be  rejnodueed  on  stone  or  copper,  the  tech- 
ideal  difHenUieB  in  engraving  i^ates  of  such  large 
dze  would  be  smously  iseieeaed.  For  these 
reasons  the  work  wUeh  had  already  been  accom- 
pli^ied  was,  in  April  1807,  rejected  and  a  new 
one  begun.  Lohrmann's  division  of  the  whole 
chart  into  twenty-five  sections  was  adopted,  and 
his  sections  furnished  the  foundation  for  the  posi- 
tions of  ohjects  in  the  new  charts,  the  scale  of 
which  wss  just  doubled,  bo  that  the  moon  is 
represented  by  a  disc  of  six  Paris  feet,  or  nearlv 
seventy-six  English  inches,  diameter.  Though 
certain  inaccniacies  of  Lohrmann's  printed  maps 
were  thus  increased,  and  though  additional  in- 
equalities were  introduced  by  the  different  sorts 
of  paper  used,  so  tliat  the  nme  of  the  different 
sections  ma^  not  fit  so  well  as  might  be  desired, 
^hmidt  did  not  trouUe  himself  farther  about 
«ueh  imnra  debets ;  the  representation  of  details, 
which  was  bis  chief  aim,  anceeeded  on  the  whole 
aa  he  had  intended,  and  neaiw  emus  were  happily 
armded.  LiBeettnber  1874  the  finished  chart  ms 
exhihited  at  the  Beriin  Observatory,  and  created 
80  much  interest  then  that,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Grown  Prince  of  Germany  and  of  Molthe,  the  re- 
production of  the  twenty-five  tables  was  undertaken 
in  the  photogi^hie  establishment  of  the  staff  of  the 
army,  and  it  is  thus  that  the  work  has  now  be- 
come acceauble  to  the  scientific  public.  The  first 
impreaeion  which  the  charts  make  upon  anyone 
who  has  some  fur  acquaintance  with  the  moon's 
surface  is,  perhaps,  that  of  a  want  of  variety  in 
the  treatment  of  different  objects ;  there  is  a  cer- 
tain sameness  in  the  representation  of  grand  ring- 
moontMns  and  of  hx  less  conspicuous  hilly  re- 
frions.  The  fact  is  accounted  for  by  the  ezplsDations 
which  Schmidt  adduces  in  his  Introduction.  As 
he  waa  in  posseeeion  of  nnmraons  observationa  on 
the  degree  of  slope  of  some  moantains  and  hills, 
he  might  have  treated  these  dopes  mora  accu- 
rate>f  than  he  has  done.  Tet  the  number  of 
known  ali^iea  was  extremely  small  in  comparison 
vrith  the  number  of  unknown  ones,  and  the  exi- 
garaciee  of  jomarin^  the  band-drawings— which 
were  sun  to  fade  in  the  course  of  ^ears — for 
photographic  reproduction,  resolved  on  aince  1S68, 
iwdered  the  appearance  of  equal  distinctness  of 
all  details  desirable,  and  for  this  reaaon  the  faint 
hilly  tracks  and  veins  in  the  great  pltuns  have 
been  intentionally  shaded  far  more  strongly 
than  their  slope  would  require.  Aocordiogly  the 
chart  does  not  give  a  correct  impreeaion  of  the 
fireat  difiercncee  which  actually  exist  on  the  moon's 
sor&ee,  and  Madler's  chart  ia  in  this  respect  more 
&iUiful.  If  it  had  been  intended  to  get  the  chart 
lithographed,  it  would  have  been  easr  to  approach 
Qcanr  to  the  truth.  But  Schmidt's  nofesssd 
rhief  um  haa  been  to  x^msent  every  Rmnation 
with  fneat  disCinctnaes  t  and,  in  doiiw  be  has, 
sceofding  to  his  stateaHut,  oonndaEed  oojy  aclnal 


observers  of  the  moon  who,  aware  of  his  reasons 
and  intentions,  know  how  to  distinguish  su0- 
ciently  between  the  adopted  technical  representa- 
tions and  the  real  objects.  An  approximate 
counting  of  the  craters  and  ring-like  nirmatioas 
represented  in  the  three  charts  furnishes  the  num- 
bers :  Lohrmann,  7,178 ;  Madler,  7,736 ;  Schmidt, 
82,856 ;  and  the  numbers  of  rills  or  clefts : 
Lohrmann,  99;  Madler,  77;  Schmidt,  348. 
Schmidt  estimates  that,  if  it  were  possible  to 
make  a  complete  chart  of  the  moon  as  seen  with  a 
magnifying  power  of  600,  the  number  of  craters 
to  be  represented  would  amount  to  about 
100,000,  and  that  of  the  riUs  or  clefts  to  about 
500.  ■ 

Thb  failure  of  European  observers  to  find 
the  comet  discovered  by  Mr.  L.  Swift,  at 
Rochester,  New  "York,  on  July  6,  is  now  easily 
acoounted  for  by  a  mistake  in  the  first 
and  uncorrected  report  ol  the  discovery.  In- 
stead of  having  the  slow  motion  which 
the  telegram  announced,  the  comet  was  moving 
rather  quickly  towards  south-west,  so  that  it  was 
already  too  near  the  horizon  when  observers  in 
Europe  ware  searching  for  it.  Prof.  Peters  at 
Olinton,  N.  T.,  however,  has  secured  observations 
of  its  position  on  four  nights  between  July  7  and 
23,  from  which  its  orbit  nas  beenoomputed.  The 
assigned  time  of  the  comet's  passage  through  its 
permelion  is  July  21,  the  inchnation  of  its  orbit 
to  the  ecliptic  78^.  Since  the  beginning  of 
August  the  comet  has  been  obeervaUe  only  in  the 
southern  hemisphere, 

Mb.  Swift  appears  also  to  have  seen  the  intra- 
Mercttrial  planet  or  whatever  the  object  ob- 
served by  Prof.  Watson  during  the  total 
eclipse  of  the  sun  on  July  29  may  turn  out  to 
have  been.  Considering  the  non-success  of 
several  other  observers,  this  independent  corrobo- 
ration of  Watson's  observations  made  some 
minutes  previou^  is  peculiarly  fortunate,  though 
the  account  of  Swifts  observation  hitherto  re- 
ceived is  too  vague  and  indefinite.  Prof.  Watson 
has  published  the  corrected  position  of  the  star 
obsmved  by  him  on  July  29,  6h.  16m.  37s.  Wash- 
ington M.  T.,  right  ascension  8h.  27m.  36s.,  decli- 
nation+18"  16'}  and  also  tiiat  of  another  more 
doabtfhl  oUect :  6h.  17m.  46s.  Wash.  M.  T.,  right 
ascension  8h.  6m.  SSs.,  declination + 18"  S'. 


BOIAHT. 

Prof.  Oarud'a  (Saaei^teation  of  the  Vegetable  Kmg- 
dom. — At  the  cloee  of  his  recent  work,  La  Mo^- 
ologia  Veffetale,  Prof.  Oamel,  of  Pisn,  proposes  a 
clasfflfication  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  which  has 
not  BO  much  of  novelty  in  the  principles  of  classi- 
fication as  in  the  terminology  and  in  the  salient 
characters  of  the  groaps.  He  makes  the  following 
five  primary  groups,  viz.:— 1.  Phmeroffamta. — • 
Every  individual  is  trimorphie.  The  first  form 
is  neutral,  and  ia  capable  of  indefinite  development, 
and  of  agamio  zeimdnetion,  priw^tally  by  means 
of  buds.  This  agamic  fbrm  gives  rise,  through  the 
medium  of  the  flowers,  to  the  two  other  (sexual) 
forms,  male  and  female,  which  have  only  a  definite 
development.  The  male  form  cur  pollen  is  thalloid, 
the  female  form  or  gemmnle  (ovule)  ia  cormoid; 
this  laat  produces,  first,  a  pro-embryo,  ss  the  result 
of  the  fecundation  by  the  foviUa  of  the  pollen,  of 
an  oosphera  contained  in  a  closed  oogonium ;  and, 
finally,  the  embryo  of  the  neutral  form,  which 
develops  at  the  extremity  of  the  pro-embryo,  and 
in  the  same  direction.  In  the  subdivision  of 
Phanerogamia,  Oaruel  discards  the  distinction 
between  Gymnospennia  and  Angiospermia,  retain- 
ing, as  the  two  primary  classes,  Monocotyledones 
and  Dicotyledones,  and  g^vin^  the  higher  rank  to 
the  former.  2.  tSchittogamia,  mcluding  Gharaceae 
only. — These  are  also  trimorphie,  but  the  male 
sexual  form  consiste  of  vermiform  phytozoa  (an- 
therozoide)  instead  of  poUen-^rains,  formed  in  an 
antherocyst  (antheridinm)  differing  in  structure 
from  the  anther ;  the  feniale  form  consists  of  an 
ioogenuna  (archegonium)  comparable  to  a  gemmule 


but  naked ;  the  neutral  form  springs  directly  ^m 
the  oospore,  winch,  on  germinating,  produces  the 
embryo  tiansveisely.  3.  I^^halloffantta  or  Vascular 
Cryptogams, — These  are  also  trimorphie.  Tlie 
neutral  form  does  not  produce  the  two  sexoal  forms, 
but  aporea ;  these,  on  germinating,  are  temsformed 
into  sexual  prothallia,  with  archegonia  and  naked 
oospheres,  koA.  vermiform  phytozoa  contained  iu 
antheridia;  the  oospore  gives  rise  transversely  to  the 
embryo  of  the  neutral  term.  The  Prothallogamia 
are  divided  into  Heterosporae  and  laoeporae.  4. 
SrjfOffomia  (synonymoos  vrith  Mosdneae).  The 
ill  af.i  ngiiialiitig  ffbaractw  of  this  group  is  the  iiw 
definite  power  of  development  of  the  mmale  indi- 
vidual, together  with  the  definite  development  of 
the  neutral  form  or  sporogonium.  A  consequence 
of  this  is  the  continued  and  repeated  fecumation 
of  which  the  female  form  ia  capable,  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  Bryogamia  teom  the  three  preceding 
groaps.  The  emb^o  springs  directly  mim  the 
oospore ;  the  male  forms  are  phytozoa.  The  group 
is  divided  into  Musci  aifd  Hepaticae.  5.  Qymiu>- 
gamia  (Thallophyta  or  Cellular  Cryptc^amia). 
The  simplest  Gymnogamia  possess  onlv  a  single 
form,  which  is  reproduced  agamically  oy  fission, 
by  conidia  and  sporidia,  or  by  gamogenesis,  but 
without  any  sexual  differentiation.  In  others 
there  is  sexual  differentiation  iu/to  male  and  female 
forms }  a  few  have  also  a  third  neutral  form,  when 
the  oospore  produces  zoospores,  instead  of  pasring 
directiy  into  the  feniale  form.  They  resemble  the 
Bryogamia  in  the  defimto  development  ctf  the 
neutnl  form ;  but  differ  in  the  zoospore^ke  kmn. 
of  tiie  phytozoa,  and  ia  the  structure  of  the 
oogonium,  wluc^  is  isolated  and  naked,  and 
does  not  form  part  of  an  archegonium.  Prof. 
Oaruel  altogether  discards  the  old  classification 
of  Thallophytes  into  Algae,  Fungi,  and^  Lichens, 
but  does  not  propose  any  other  in  its  place, 
and  thinks  it  probable  that,  aa  our  knowle^;e  of 
some  of  its  forma  incraases,  it  will  be  broken  up 
into  several  primary  groups.  He  thinks  it  would 
be  an  advantage  if  the  term  Gryptogamia  were 
altogether  disused. 


FINE  ART. 

Sandkookfor  Travellers  in  Northamptonshire 

and  Butland.  (Murray.) 
All  Mr.  Murray's  English  Quidea  are  good, 
but  even  among  good  things  there  are  conu 
mtmij  a  worse  and  a  better  class.  What 
occult  causes  may  have  been  at  work  we 
have  not  discovered,  but  there  might  cer- 
tainly be  a  considerable  amount  of  evidence 
brought  together  to  show  that  the  literary 
and  archaeological  ability  displayed  in  this 
series  of  guides  is  at  its  highest  point  when 
the  scene  is  removed  far  away  from  London, 
and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  it  suffers  a  sort 
of  blight  when  distriots  very  near  at  baud 
are  treated  of.  There  is  not  more  of  in- 
terest to  see  near  Town  than  far  away,  ao  it 
cannot  be  the  wealth  of  the  subject  which 
prodaoes  a  too  rich  growth,  and  is  the 
cause  of  partial  barrenness,  as  &xman 
say  it  is  of  "  deaf  ears  "  amon^  the  oom. 
Oar  own  ^neas  on  the  matter  is  that  the 
printed  bteratura  rdating  to  places  near 
London  is  much  more  voluminous  than  that 
of  places  far  away,  and  yet  for  the  most 
part  very  worthless.  In  the  more  distant 
coanUes  the  authors  have  but  few  books  to 
guide  them,  and  what  there  are  are  usually 
of  some  Talne.  This  is  pre-eminently 
the  case  in  Northamptonshire.  Bridges' 
History  of  the  county  ia  very  old- 
fashioned,  but  scholarlike  and  trustworthy 
on  almost  everything  except  architecture. 
Baker's  unfinished  work  is,  we  believe,  the 
best  oounty  haaUnry  which  has  ever  been 
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wiifcten.  It  is  wanting  in  some  of  the 
literuy  graces  which  a^irn  the  writings  of 
Robert  Snrtees,  Thomas  Danham,  Whitaker, 
and  CTen  men  of  less  note,  bat  as  a  piece  of 
local  history  pure  and  simple  it  stands  on  a 
much  higher  level  than  they.  With  resources 
snch  as  these  at  hand,  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  Murray's  Guide  to  ITorthamptonshire 
wonld  be  a  worthy  book  ;  we  confess,  how- 
over,  to  some  snrpriso  that  it  is  as  good  as 
we  hare  foand  it.  Printed  material  is  of  the 
greatest  nse — ^fbr  the  writer  of  a  guide-book 
cannot  be  an  original  investigator — bat  no 
books,  however  good,  will  stand  in  the  stead 
of  personal  observation.  It  is  evident  that 
the  writer  knows  the  distnot  thoroa^hly 
and  has  visited  the  places  he  describes. 
The  book  has  a  certain  nnity  abont  it  which 
is  pleasing.  The  compiler  has  treated  fairly 
of  all  things,  each  in  its  season,  and  is  not 
nndnly  emphatio  on  earth- works,  first 
pointed  architectare,  or  memorials  of  the 
Civil  War.  He  must  have  his  own 
favourite  studies  and  periods,  but  has 
kept  his  pen  well  in  hand  and  not 
converted  a  general  gnlde-book  into  a 
directory  to  his  own  hobbies.  There  is  so 
very  littie  with  which  to  find  fault  that  it 
nu^  seem  nngracions  to  do  so  at  all ;  one 
defect,  however,  has  struck  as,  though  it  is 
an  error  on  the  right  side.  Korthampton- 
shire  is  pre-eminently  the  connty  of  stately 
manor-honses.  We  wish  sometimes  that 
these  had  been  rather  more  fdlly  described. 
Churches  can  always  be  seen,  but  houses 
are  inhabited,  and  it  is  not  everyone  who 
can  gain  admittance  within  their  walls. 
N^othing  is  more  loathsome  than  the  sort  of 
description  of  snch  things  which  we  get  in 
the  guide-books  of  the  lower  sort,  where  the 
grossest  blunders  in  matters  of  fact  are 
mingled  with  stnpid  flattery  of  the  present 
owners  and  their  real  or  supposed  pro- 
genitors. We  do  not  want  descriptions  of 
fnrnitare,  books,  pictnres,  or  other  private 
goods  of  the  owners ;  bat  all  buildings  of  in- 
terest are  in  a  sense  pablio  property,  and 
we  sometimes  miss  here  the  minateness  of 
detail  we  desire.  This  is  the  case  vrith  re- 
^rd  to  Kirby  Hall,  one  of  the  finest  seats 
in  the  county,  which,  sad  to  sav,  is  but  too 
free  of  access,  as  it  is  unituiabited,  and 
rapidly  falling  to  decay.  Strong  language 
might  be  used — but  wonld  be  vain — as  to 
the  course  of  events  which  has  brought 
this  to  pass.  Unless,  however,  it  should 
within  a  very  short  space  fall  into  the 
hands  of  some  one  who  will  care  for 
it,  this  magnificent  home  of  the  Hattons 
will  become  a  mere  min.  It  is  maoh  to  be 
wished  that,  while  there  is  ^  time,  accurate 
plans  uid  drawings  of  details  shoald  be  pub- 
lished. Some  of  the  Elizabethan  arabesqae 
acalptnre  is  as  fine  as  anything  we  ever  saw. 

The  Index  contains  what  seems  to  be  an 
almost  complete  list  of  monumental  brasses. 
We  miss  from  it,  however,  the  late  (IG40) 
bat  very  curioas  one  in  the  round  ohnrch 
at  Northampton  containing  full  -  length 
figures  of  Geo^e  Coles  and  his  two  vrives. 
It  is  especially  interesting  from  the  fact 
that  the  material  of  which  it  is  made  is 
really  brass,  not  the  mixed  metal  which  used 
to  be  called  latten.  This  should  certainly 
have  had  a  line  given  to  it;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  could  have  dispnised  with  the  do- 


soription  of  the  new  font  in  the  same  church, 
which  is  as  ngly  a  bit  of  "  chiselmanship  " 
as  ever  came  oat  of  a  mason's  yard. 

Edwaxd  Peacock. 


ART  BOOKS. 


At  a  time  when  slight  little  books  are  aJmoBt 
weekly  issued  from  the  press  treating;  of  every 
minor  subject  that  can  bs  Bhown  to  liave  some 
connexion  with  art,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
we  shall  be  without  a  volume  on  the  modem 
practice  of  needlework,  and  very  likely  Merars. 
Marcus  Ward's  handsome  quuto  Art  Em^'oider^  : 
a  Treatise  on  the  Rtvived  Practice  Deeorattve 
Needlework  may  not  be  the  first  in  tlie  field.  The 
literary  part  of  it  is  executed  by  M.  S.  Lookwood 
and  £.  Glaister,  who  furnish  certain  sensible  le- 
marka  on  the  laws  of  DeeoiaUve  Art  as  upidied  to 
needlework,  and,  besides  expoonding  what  they 
deem  to  be  the  principles  of  Design,  afford  service- 
able advice  on  colour  and  materials.  Much,  how- 
ever, that  the  book  teaches  in  tiie  way  of  design, 
and  something  of  what  it  inculcates  in  the  matter 
of  colour,  are  to  be  gathered  perhaps  most  readily 
from  the  nineteen  plates  printed  in  colours  from 
drawings  by  Thomas  Orane— a  brother,  we  believe, 
of  the  eminent  draughtsman  of  the  childreo's 
picture-hooka.  The  root  of  the  matter  is  probably 
in  Mr,  Orane,  though  the  choice  of  form  and  hue 
is  by  no  means  faultless.  It  does  not  always 
succeed  in  resting  or  occupying  the  eye  without 
ever  fatiguing  it,  which  the  literary  contri- 
butors to  the  volume  properly  set  forth  as 
one  of  the  first  necessities  of  decorative  work. 
A  supreme  and  perfect  sense  of  the  aRnngements 
of  colonr  is  given  to  very  few.  Mr.  Orane  s  work 
is  nevertheless  often  meritorious;  and  we  are 
chiefiy  at  issue  with  the  systematic  teachen  of 
this  branch  of  decorative  art  when  they  maintfdn 
— as  the  very  appearance  of  such  a  book  as  this 
would  seem  to  maintain — that  it  is  possible,  hy 
writing  easays  and  pnblishiiw  plates,  to  teach 
needlework  that  shall  neceasaruy  be  arUstic  The 
furnishing  of  designs  and  the  proscription  or  ad- 
vocacy of  certain  hues  or  combinations  of  hues, 
will  he  hardly  more  effectual  in  jirocuring  from 
the  first  comer  a  piece  of  really  artistic  needlework 
than  the  preparation  of  colours  on  a  palette  wiU 
he  effectual  in  procuring  from  the  first  who 
handles  the  brush  a  composition  to  be  ranked  with 
Baphael's,  Titian's,  or  Turner's.  The  first  con- 
dition of  "  art  needlework  "  is  that  it  shall  be  the 
work  of  an  artist ;  and  oar  yonng  women  who  axe 
now  funbitionsly  or  contoitedry  engaged  vrith 
crewels  when  uieir  mothers  were  beading  over 
"  Penelope  canvas  "  need  to  acquire  a  little  of  the 
spirit  of  the  artist  as  well  as  his  trick  of  the 
hand.  There  remains  of  course  the  happy  &ot,  to 
be  stated  to  the  credit  of  the  fortherere  of  "  art 
needlework,"  that  the  present  "  revived  practice 
of  decorative  needlework  "  affords  occasion  for  the 
exercise  of  art  such  as  was  never  even  possible  in 
the  days  of  the  canvas  work  bebved  by  the  last 
generation. 

Examplee  for  FVtiHsatUng  and  Wood-carvmg. 
By  F.  Edward  Huhne,  F.L.8.,  F.aA.  (Marcus 
Ward.)  These  examples  are  very  good,  and  have 
the  aavantage  of  bemg  engraved  on  a  full-size 
scale.  They  comprise  designs  for  finger-plates  for 
doors,  paneu,  comer-pieces,  paper-knires,  borders, 
brackets,  reading-stands  and  money-boxes,  both 
for  fretwork  and  carving  in  relief.  They  are  all 
bold  and  efTective,  and  have  the  merit  of  lieing  not 
only  original  hut  thoroughly  English ;  the  panels 
of  %B,  strawberries,  and  nuts  are  particularly 
good,  as  are  also  the  designs  for  monograms  within 
various  enclosing  forms.  Especially  pret^  and 
simple  is  a  ring  of  angular  desi^s  (nate  xii.,  fig. 
36),  Buggeeted  by  the  rings  (jiildran  make  from 
the  thorns  of  the  dog-rose  ^tf  sticking  the  point 
of  one  into  the  base  of  anouier.  ^Die  lettetprsss 
is  as  good  in  its  way  as  the  designs,  ^viog  Ihe 
lesult  of  experienoe  m  valnaUe  luoti,  imt  witJumt 


attempting  to  teach  what  can  only  be  gained  by 

experience  itself. 

The  Round   Towere  of  Ireland.    By  Henry 
O'Neill.    Part  L,  containing  Descriptions  of  the 
Four  Round  Towers  in  the  County  of  Dublin. 
(Dublin ;  Gill ;  London :  Quaritdi.)   Thanhs  to 
the  labours  of  the  late  Oeorge  Petrie,  and  Lord 
Dunraven,  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  author  and 
artist  of  the  work  now  lying  before  as,  the  wild 
theories  which  had  been  invented  respecting  the 
objects  and  dates  of  the  remarkable  circular 
columns  found  in  various  parts  of  Ireland  are 
gradually  clearing  away,  and  it  has  been  satis- 
factorily shown  that,  instead  of  having  been  built 
by  the  Pagan  Irish  for  the  purposes  of  fire-  or 
priapic  worship,  they  owe    thdv  origin  to  a 
comparatively  later  period,  and  had  fat  their 
jeet  the  safety  of  the  ecdeuasties  who  inhaluted 
the  immediate  localities  where  th^  are  finmd, 
and  their  ecclesiastical  treasures.  Forty-seven 
ysars  ago  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  ofered  a 
premium  of  fifty  pounds  and  a  gold  medal  for  an 
essay  on  these  round  towers — having  already  be- 
stowed prizes  in  1827  and  18^  on  IGsb  Beaufort 
and  John  Dalton  for  essays  on  the  same  subjects^ 
in  which  the  theory  was  susbined  that  they  had 
been  built  for  the  purposes  of  fire-worship. 
This  third  appeal  was  responded  to  by  Geo^ 
Petrie,  whose  fine  work  on  the  aucuent  Ohristian 
architecture  of  Ireland  was  confessedly  an  intro- 
duction only  to  the  essay  upon  the  round  towers 
themselves:  and  Mr.  ONeill — ^we  think,  justly — 
complains  that  while  the  premium  was  adjudged  to 
Petne,  his  memoir,  in  whidi  "  the  characteristic 
peculiarities  belon^g  to  all  the  towers  remaiuing 
in  Ireland  were  to  be  noticed,*  has  never  been 
published,  evm  if  it  was  ever  written.  We 
thin^  however,  that  Bfr.  OT^eill  is  not  justified  in 
asserting  in  his  Preihce  tlut  Petrie's  olgeet  in  his 
work  was  to  show  that  ancient  Ireland  was  unim- 
portant and  uncivilised ;  in  fact,  we  regret  that  the 
autiior  should  have  indulged  in  iU-judged  com- 
ments both  on  Petrie  and  on  the  Itoyal  Irish 
Academy  in  this  part  of  his  work.   The  second 

Sart  of  the  hook  before  ua  is  devoted  to  a  carefril 
eseription  of  the  round  towers  of  ClondalkiD, 
Lusk,lUthmichael,  and  Swords,  all  in  the  county 
of  Dublin,  which  are  illustrated  in  foor  prettily- 
coloured  landscape  plates,  and  four  platss  of  de- 
tails.   And  the  third  part,  whiefr  is  headed 
"  Irish  Antiquities "  and  which  is  eridentiy  in- 
tended to  be  considered  as  an  Introduction  to  the 
work  when  complete,  consists  of  a  short  sketch  oi 
the  political  history  of  Ireland,  in  whidk  the 
author  justiy  iqtholds  the  akill  of  the  native 
artists,  but,  at  the  same  time,  unjustly  attributes 
its  daeline  to  the  advent  of  the  ^g^pith  in  the 
twelfth  century.— Since  the  above  notice  wae 
written  we  regret  to  leani  from  an  appeal  for  sym- 
patfay  towards  the  author  which  has  reached  us, 
that  from  long  and  continued  illness,  and  firom  Uk 
accident  by  which  both  his  hands  have  hem 
pennanentiy  dislocated,  he  is  now,  verging  on 
eighty  years  of  age,  obliged  to  call  for  the  aid  of 
the  benevolent    We  cannot  believe  that  a  man 
who  has  produced  so  truly  national  and  splendid  a 
work  as  nis  upon  the  ancient  crosses  ox  Ireland 
will  be  allowea  to  linger  in  want. 

Wb  have  read  with  interest  many  of  the  chap- 
ters in  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock's  Art  md  ^rt 
Induttriet  m  Japan  (Virtue  and  Co.),  thon^  tha 
volume  bears  the  im|»ess  of  having  been  written 
somewhat  fragmentarily,  and  periiaps  chiefly  for 
the  pages  of  a  quite  popular  art  pmodical.  The 
virtues  which  modem  study  and  judgment  hare 
discerned  in  the  art  of  Japan,  ^  Rutherford 
Alcoeh,  a  very  accomplished  and  laag  fitithlul 
amateur  of  that  art,  expounds  lucidly  and  agree- 
ably. But  his  apprsciation  of  the  work  of  other 
writers  on  the  theme  is  to  us  Isss  pleseiiig  than  his 
appreciation  of  the  theme  itself,  aiaoe  It  has  lad 
him  into  long  qnotations  firom  other  men's 
writings  in  sane  oasss  whers  the  statemsat  of 
his  onpnal  titoog^t  sad  omdomm  mig^  hawtt 
been,  ire  tiunk,  even  moie  vaML  Than  is  also  » 
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□ut  inconrndenUe  amount  of  repetition  in  the 
work,  of  which  a  possibly  more  studious  and 
exacting'  re^sion  on  the  author's  part  might  bare 
made  a  more  complete  and  com[Hu;t  whole.  But 
be  this  a&  it  maj,  Sir  Kutherford  has  undoubtedly 
added  to  the  pleasant  and  popular  means  of  under- 
stiinding  the  virtues  of  the  Japanese  artist  and 
art  worlnnan,  and  he  has  not  failed  to  make 

Slain  some   of  the   limitations  of  range  in 
Kpanese  artistic  thought  and  effort  Further- 
more, Sir  Butherfora   has   done  not  ill  in 
dnimiitg  for        own  fellow-countrymen  much 
of  that  honour  of  discovery  of  Japanese  virtues 
vhieh  acnte  lecent  writiius  have  claimed  too 
exclunTdy  for  the  French.   And,  lastly,  the 
iUustcationa  in  his  hook,  and  those  especially 
which  bear  upon  Japanese  humour — the  quali^ 
moet  generally  absent  from  pictorial  art — add 
considerably  to  the  value  of  it  They  are  executed 
with  a  s{nrit  which  is  able  quite  sufficiently  to 
recall  the  spirit  of  the  originals.  Sir  Rutherford*s 
dainty  volume  will  probably  he  a  popular  little 
drawing-room  present,  and  one  is  ^lad  that  its 
literary  matter  does  not  rest  only  in  the  bulky 
magazine  in  which  much  of  it  first  appeared,  ^e 
book  is  a  pleasant  handy-book. 


NOTES  ON  AST  AJUD  ASCSAJBOZOGT. 

Frkkch  critics  ara  so  little  accustomed,  and 
cenerally,  it  must  be  ooafeased,  so  little  qualified 
bj  study,  to  occu^  themselves  with  English 
artistic  a^rs,  that  it  has  been  a  pleasure  to  read 
recently  in  the  French  magazines  and  iournals  one 
or  more  capable  estimates  of  the  display  of  JSog- 
liah  Art  at  the  Paris  Exhibition.  The  Itipubligue 
Fran^auey  in  having  for  its  art-critic  M.  Philippe 
Burty,  has  had  the  advantage  of  the  service  of  a 
writer  who  is  more  familiar  than  most  with  the 
history  and  movements  of  English  Art,  and  who 
is  pecaliarl;)^  sensitive  to  the  special  excellences 
of  the  Eoffliah  school,  or — to  speak  more  accu- 
rately in  uya  whea  no  school  ia — to  the  special 
excaUencesof  individual  EiurUah  painters.  His 
Temazla  iqxm  the  figare-Ianascapes  of  Frederick 
Walker  and  the  portnuts  of  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts  are 
particuJarly  appreciative.   M.  Bur^  is  severe 
npoD  our  scanty  and  poor  array  of  sculpture,  nor 
ia  this  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  remember  that 
he  writes  in  a  land  where  there  has  existed  for  a 
hundred  years  in  unbroken  succession  a  line  of 
sculptors,  nohle^  exquisite,  or  vivadous.   "  Be  la 
sculpture  anglaise  iL  n'y  a  rien  &  dire.  Elle 
n'existe  k  peu  prea  pas.   Elle  s'ex^cnte  en  g^ndral 
en  Italie,  dans  des  ateliers  sans  nom.  File  attdnue 
tellement  le  sens  de  la  forme  nue,  que  cell&fi  n'ex- 
ute  plus."   In  a  recent  number  of  the  Sevue  dea 
Deux-Mond«»f  M.  Henri  Houseaye — writing  more 
seriously  than  a  longer-known  writer  who  bears 
his  name — takes  a  broad  ^[eneral  survevof  English 
artiatic  production.   He  is,  however,  less  in  sym- 
pathy with  our  better  aims  than  is  M.  Burty,  and 
ois  judgments  jiartake  of  the  conventional  and 
traditiouL    NevwtheleBS   they  are  eaxefblly 
leasonecL  and  in  one  or  two  instances  he  has  dis- 
played shrewdness  as  well  as  care. 

W«  have  rec^ved  from  Mrs.  Noseda,  of  the 
Strand,  two  mezzotint  engravings  which  she  has 
lately  issued.  One  is  m>m  the  hand  of  Mr. 
Shury,  and  the  other  from  that  of  Mr.  R.  B. 
Parkes,  both  artists  being  known  as  accomplished 
eofrravers  in  mezzotint,  A  lighter  task  luis  this 
time  been  assumed  by  Mr.  Shury  than  when, 
likewise  at  the  instance  of  Mrs.  Noseds,  he  nnder^ 
took  the  rendering  into  mezzotint  of  the  great 
txample  of  Sir  Joshua,  The  LadieB  Waidegrave, 
tnd  tba  exceptionally  interestiog  Gainsborough, 
The  MaU.  The  ease,  the  apparoit  spontuiei^ 
tad  delicate  fllntchinees  of  Hr,  Shnty's  praesnt 
«ork — so  pleasantly  indicative  of  l^e  original- 
rive  it  much  charm.  It  is  from  one  of  the  many 
bortraitt  which  George  Romney  punted  of  I^y 
Hamiltoa — Lad^  SamiUmt  a$  Evphronfn* — a 
tketdiy  and  in  a  certain  sense  unfinished  thing, 


happy  DO  doubt  in  its  vivacious  rendering  of  one  im- 
pression out  of  many  which  the  noted  beauty  made 
upon  the  susceptible  painter  who  was  for  years  her 
worshipper.  Nor  does  this  picture  stand  alone 
among  the  unfinished  or  unelaborated  works  of 
Romney  in  beiug  very  delightful  and  remarkable. 
The  peculiar  and  immediate  snccess  of  the  canvas 
called  Lndtf  MamHton  iZsottey  a  Gazette,  exhi- 
bited at  the  Old  Muteis'  two  or  three  years  ago, 
will  he  in  the  minds  of  our  leaders  as  another 
instance  of  the  artist's  treatment  being  moet  feli- 
citous when  seemingly  most  summary.  In  the 
present  portrait,  the  Euphrosyne,  the  face,  with 
its  splendid  animation  and  large  frankness  of  ex- 
pression illuminating  features  of  r^ular  and 
ordered  beauty,  has  been  excellently  treated,  and 
Mr.  Shury  is  to  be  congratulated  as  much  on  the 
exactness  as  on  the  freedom  of  his  work.  The 
amateur  turns  to  another  world  when  he  turoB  to 
Mr.  Parkes's  rendering  of  a  famous  Madrazo,  A 
Cap  of  Coffee.  The  original  work  we  remember 
at  M.  I)esc"hamp8'  Gallery  in  Bond  Street,  where, 
even  among  works  by  graver  and  greater  masters, 
its  qualities  were  much  remarked.  It  re^resraits, 
with  the  kind  of  vividness  peculiar  to  this  artist 
and  his  school,  the  manifold  attractions  of  a  young 
woman  of  our  day,  in  the  bloom  of  health  and  of 
wall-sustained  youth — very  senutive  to  physical 
enjoyment  and,  it  may  even  he  supposed,  well 
content  with  the  impression  she  is  making  on  her 
beholders.  The  subjict — aheflouneedand  Dsfrilled 
damsel  of  the  latest  fashion— might  eauly  lend 
itself  to  vulgarity,  and  might  be  niade  temporarily 
successful  even  bv  meretricious  treatment.  But 
the  skilled  art  of  Madrazo  has  avoided  the  mere- 
tricious, and  so  of  course  has  the  careful  and  ex- 
cellent— nay,  more,  the  brilliant  and  subtle — work 
of  Mr.  Parkes  in  translating  him.  This  engraving 
will  be  very  attractive  to  those  who  are  possessed 
in  art  with  the  passion  of  what  the  French  are 
pleased  to  style  la  modemitS,  and  Mrs.  Noseda 
has  done  well  to  provide  for  them.  It  is  intensely 
of  our  day :  not  in  the  slightest  degree  exalted  or 
ideal,  but  agreeable  with  an  art  uiat  is  content 
with  the  prettiness  of  everyday  life  and  character, 
and  seeks  nothing  more. 

The  (yironique  des  Arts  mentions  the  discovery 
in  one  of  the  quarters  of  Rome  of  some  paintings 
and  tapestries  of  great  valuoj  which  had  been 
hidden  awa^  by  the  authorities  of  Santa  Maria 
in  VaUicelli  in  1873,  before  the  time  when  that 
convent  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Govern- 
ment, Among  the  recovered  property  is  a  Holy 
Family  attributed  to  Andrea  del  Sarto. 

The  pleasant  little  Salon  of  Versailles  is  now 
open  in  the  three  aaUee  of  the  Lyc^.  It  is  re- 
markable for  the  number  of  ladies  who  ezhiUt. 
Most  of  the  medals  have,  however,  been  carried 
off  by  male  artists,  only  two  of  Becondaxy  import- 
ance having  been  bestowed  upon  femtde  talent. 
The  jnix  dhormeur  was  awarded  to  M.  Y.  Gilbert 
for  his  two  paintings.  La  Marchande  de  Felaillei 
and  Coguetterie. 

The  Rappel  records  the  death  of  an  old  lady  at 
Lyon  who  might,  it  says,  have  well  been  t^en 
for  a  pauper  but  for  a  chalet  in  gold  that  she 
always  wore  on  her  head.  This  old  lady  was  the 
widow  of  the  Lyonnais  painter  Trimolet,  and  so 
far  from  being  poor  has  left  a  fortune  valued  at 
600,000  fr.,  besides  a  laige  collection  of  works  of 
art,  including  pictures  of  great  valne.  These  she 
has  bequeathe  to  the  town  of  Dijon ;  but  if  the 
stipulations  flhe  makes  conoaming  them  are  not 
fulfilled,  thev  are  to  revert  to  Lyonj  where  this 
eccentric  ola  lady  has  lived  for  many  years  all 
alone,  and  apparentiy  in  the  greatest  poverty,  in 
one  room  of  a  vast  A^e/,  the  rest  of  the  house 
being  always  kept  shut  up  and  the  windows 
hermetically  closed.  Her  diamonds,  valued  at 
80,000  ft.,  she  has  1^  to  adom  some  oj^eet  of 
veneration  in  the  pariah  ohozch  of  Saint-Snn^cnB 
de  Sales. 

NnnxKBS  pupils  have  been  adnuttad  to  com- 
petition at  tne  Eoole  dss  Beanx-Ajta  for  the 


prize  founded  by  M.  Jauvin  d'Attainville  for  his- 
tory and  landscape  painting, 

M.  Elie  DKLitrNAT  has  been  commissioned  hy 
the  French  Government  to  execute  a  huge  picture 
of  Christ  on  the  Cross,  with  two  allegorical 
figures.  This  is  destined  to  be  set  up  in  the 
Palais  de  Justice,  in  the  place  of  the  fine  Early 
Flemish  triptych,  which  has  been  removed  for 
some  years  from  the  chamber  of  the  Tribunal  Civil 
to  the  ealie  of  the  Cour  d'Appel. 

The  old  ehdteau  of  Saint-Germain,  dating  from 
the  time  of  Francis  X,  has  been  so  effectuuly  re- 
stored that  from  a  ruin  it  has  been  made  into  a 
fine  palace,  suitable  for  the  requirements  of  ex.- 
hibitions.  One  is  now  being  held  there  of  works 
of  fine  art,  which  is  said  to  lend  another  attrac- 
tion to  tlw  always  beloved  Quartier  de  Saint- 
Gernuun,  so  rich  in  historical  memories.  Such 
painters  as  DetaiUe,  Henner,  Hanotean,  Gil- 
Wt,  May,  Lozerge,  Thomas  de  Barbarin,  ani 
others  of  equal  note,  have  sent  pictures  to  thia 
little  exhibition ;  and  some  splendid  achievements 
in  the  -mj  of  photography  have  been  contrilHited 
by  the  eminent  photogr^er  Nadar,  who  has 
won  the  gold  medal  of  the  fbchibition. 

The  Bdgian  Salon,  held  eveiT  three  yean,  is 
now  open  in  a  large  building  on  the  Boulevard  da 
Hainaut  at  Brussels.  The  catalogae  enumerates 
1,078  oil-paintings,  198  water-coloni  and  other 
drawinss,  140  works  of  scniptuze,  and  20  archi- 
tectunu  models. 

The  Eccleeiattical  Art  Review  continues  to  re- 
present both  the  practical  and  the  antiquarian, 
aides  of  its  special  subject  Ladies  who  desire  to 
consecrate  thur  art  needlework  to  religious  pur- 
poses will  find  some  useful  hints  on  the  prinnplea 
of  design  for  altar  fronts,  copes,  and  other  chnreh 
ornaments,  in  a  series  of  papen  on  "  Heraldry  as 
a  Handmaid  of  EccWastHMu  Art'  Some  of  the 
designs,  however,  are  of  very  questionable  taste, 
as  the  following  for  a  baimer — "  the  Crucifixion  \ 
angels  collecting  vrater  from  the  sacred  wounds 
and  pouring  it  into  a  moat  at  the  base ;  the  sheep 
drinking."  Mr,  Edw.  Harris,  in  a  paper  on 
"  Mason's  Marks,*  describes  the  method  of^  fixing 
the  line  of  orientation  of  churches  by  observation 
of  the  rising  sun,  which  expluns  the  fact  that  so 
few  churches  point  doe  east  and  vrast  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  orientation  was  fixed  at  sun- 
rise on  the  day  of  the  patron  saint  of  the  church, 
but  this  has  not  been  established  as  certain.  In 
another  number  Mr,  Harris  prints  an  interesting 
invmtory  of  relics  and  vestments  at  Wincheatar, 
but  gives  no  references  and  makes  me  or  two  ob- 
vious errors  in  printing,  as  Swynham  for  Twyn- 
ham,  the  great  Hampshire  priray.  Documents  of 
thia  kind  are  of  no  use  unless  one  knows  where 
they  come  from,  Mr.  3.  P.  Day  rives  a  very  dis» 
agreeable  description  of  "  How  we  Bury  out  Dead/ 
but  vrill  presumably  in  a  future  number  tell  us- 
how  we  ought  to  bury  them. 

The  September  nnmbw  of  the  Gat^  de$ 
Beaxix-Artt  ia  devoted  almost  entirely  to  the 
XIniveraal  ExMbition.   It  was  somewhat  late  in 

Z earing,  because  of  the  number  of  iUustiationa 
t  had  to  be  prerared,  but  it  now  comes  oat  aa- 
a  rich  double  number  at  a  cost  of  16  fr.  Most 
departments  of  the  Exhibition  are  dealt  vrith  _  in> 
it.  First  we  have  the  Art  Industries,  witb 
numerous  illustrations  of  magnificent  works  of 
the  goldsmith's  art ;  then  a  first  article  by  M. 
Paul  Sedille  on  the  architecture  of  the  building  ^ 
thirdly,  a  notice  of  the  mediaeval  exhibition,  with 
illustrations  of  its  quaint  ivory  carvings ;  fourthly,, 
a  criticism  of  the  English  and  Belgian  schools  of 
punting;  and,  fifthlv,  a  second  articlfl  on  the 
sculpture  of  the  ExhitntiOTf  "bj  M,  Anatole  d» 
Montaiglon,  "Greek  Art  at  the  Trocad^," aa 
article  begun  by  H.  0.  Bant  in  a  preceding- 
number,  is  also  finished  in  uie,  and  affords  aa 
exceUent  account  of  the  Taiugra  statuettes. 
"  Japan  at  Paris,"  a  first  article  on  the  Japanea» 
section  at  the  £buiibition,  by  M,  Chesneau ;  "  Italj 
and  Greece  at tha ExhibitiM,*^ bjrH. Paul Lefort ; 
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a  notice  of  k  piece  of  ancient  Spanish  embroideiy ; 
and  an  amuBing  C!au$me  on  the  difficaltiee  of 
arranging  a  loan  exhibition  of  works  of  ancient 
ait,  and  the  aggravating  pecoliarities  of  the  genns 
'"Amateur,"  make  np  tne  rest  of  the  number, 
with  the  exception  of  two  artidee  which  hafe 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Exhibition — namely,  a  re- 
•view  01 'M.-hou^Mt'sMedallicjERgtory  of  the  United 
Stater,  and  Fan!  Mantz's  Inographioil  and  critical 
^tch  of  Ghistave  Gourbet,  which,  continued 
throngh  eereral  numbera,  is  finiflhed  in  this. 


Thb  Prospectus  of  the  coming  series  of  Satnrdaj 
Concerts  at  the  Orystal  P^aee  has  just  been 
issued.  The  directors  have — we  think,  not  un- 
frjsely — confined  themselves  more  to  generalities 
than  m  some  past  years.  Instead  of  giving  a  de- 
tailed list  of  the  various  works  to  be  brought  for- 
wud,  they  merely  announce  that 

each  programme,  i&  addition  to  orchestnl  composi- 
-tiona  of  a«novledged  eminence  and  eatabliahed  repu- 
tation, .  .  .  will  contain  the  less-known  pieces  of 
-older  writers  for  the  orchestra,  such  as  Handel  and 
Bach,  and  of  living  composets  vhose  works  have  not 
yet  attained  the  aoiverBaUy-scknovledged  eminence 
of  their  great  piedecetfors  in  the  art.  Among  the 
latter,  care  wilj  be  taken  to  indode  the  productions 
of  the  native  composers  of  the  English  school,  and 
the  contemporary  representatives  of  music  in  France 
and  Italy." 

As  an  earnest  of  the  spirit  in  which  these  pro- 
mises axe  to  be  carried  out,  the  pxcmammes  of  the 
first  fire  concerts  are  umoonoed  in  detail;  and 
these,  it  mnst  be  added,  are  of  the  neatest 
interest.  For  the  first  concert,  on  October 
^,  Brahma's  new  symphony  in  D  is  to  be 
given;  and  M.  Brasmn,  the  edebrated  Belgian 
pianist,  will  make  his  first  appearance  in  £ng- 
land  with  Beethoven's  concerto  in  E  fiat. 
At  the  second  concert,  Schumann's  great  sym- 
phony in  0  will  be  played ;  whUe  Mdme. 
Araliella  Goddard  will  revive  John  Field's  third 
«oncerto  for  the  piano,  and  Ambroise  Thomas's 
overture  Xe  Carnavtd  de  Veni$e  will  be  given. 
The  novelties  at  the  third  concert  will  be  Mr. 
"Walter  Macfiirren's  "  Pastoral  Overture,"  and 
Wagner's  concert  arrangement  of  his  "  Walkuren- 
ritt ; "  the  fourth  concert  will  be  occupied  with 
Verdi's  "Requiem,"  and  the  fifth  i?ill  be  a 
Menctebsohn  concert,  at  which  Mdlle.  Janotha 
iriJl  maike  hat  first  appeannee  at  the  Crystal 
Talftce.  Beside  thi^  Beilloz'a  "Harold  en 
Italie"  is  promised  for  one  of  the  November 
coneerts;  and  the  Ohoral  Symphony  is  to  be 
^ven  at  the  last  concert  before  Ohristmas.  It  is 
«Tident  that  the  series  is  likely  to  fully  sustain 
the  reputation  of  the  Orystal  Palace.  Mr.  Manns 
will  continue  to  hold  the  post  of  conductor — a 
saificient  guarantee  for  the  excellence  of  the  per* 
fornianree. 

Tb3  special  mttucal  interest  of  the  Festival  of 
the  Three  Ohtnrs,  held  last  week  at  Worcester, 
■centred  in  the  production  of  Pr.  Armes's  short 
'Oratorio  Sesektak,  and  Dr.  Stuner's  sacred  can- 
tata The  Dottghter  of  Jainu.  The  former  was 
first  produced  by  Mr.  W.  Rea  at  one  of  his  con- 
■certs  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  last  winter ;  the  latter 
was  specially  composed  for  the  Festival.  Both 
may  be  fatrlr  taken  as  representative  of  the 
mesent  state  of  sacred  composition  in  this  country. 
Vt.  Ajmee's  oratorio  isdistmguish^  for  its  natural 
flow  of  melody ;  and  in  his  work  we  consider  the 
«olo  portions  on  the  whole  the  most  saccessfol, 
though  we  do  not  wish  it  to  be  inferred  lhat  the 
■chomses  are  therefore  ineffective.  The  part- 
writing  is  clear  and  good,  and  the  hand  of  a 
titorouffh  musician  shows  itself  liiioaghont  Dr. 
St^nera  cantata  lies  under  the  disadvantage  of 
bang  almost  vmformly  sombre  in  tone — a  di»- 
advant^  inseparable  from  the  nature  of  the 
sn^ect.  The  haimonies  ud  thematic  development 
in  hia  mumc  are  of  much  interest;  and  under  the 
modest  title  of  ^Tntrodnetion"  itcontuns  -what 


few  composers  now  take  the  trouble  to  write— a 
movement  in  regularly-developed  symphomc  form. 
A  tenor  song^  "  My  nope  is  in  tne  everlasting," 
must  be  mentioned  as  perhaps  the  gem  of  the  wors. 
Both  pieces  are  publisW  (by  Meesre.  Novello  and 
Co.)  in  a  cheap  octavo  edition,  and  may  be  recom- 
mended to  the  attention  of  choral  societies. 

M.  Dallibb,  a  pupil  of  the  Conservatoire,  Paris, 
has  been  appointed  organist  to  the  Church  of 
Saint-Enstaene.  The  poet  had  been  vacant  unee 
the  deatii  oif  IL  EdoosnL  Batiste,  in  Novsmber 

1876, 

The  Nem  ZeiiKhnft  fur  Mviak  states  that 
Wagner  is  at  present  engaged  in  re-writing  one  of 
his  earliest  works — a  symphony,  composed  in 
18S2,  and  perfonned  at  Prague  and  Leip^  in 
1833. 
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LITERATURE. 

JTw  Chveee.   By  Lewis  Sergeant.  (Gassell, 
Fetter  &  Oalpin.) 

This  book  is  written  with  the  intention  of 
advocating  the  oanse  of  the  Greeks ;  bat  we 
greatly  fear  that  it  may  hare  the  opposite 
effect.  In  the  first  place,  the  writer  puts 
that  people  in  a  &lse  position  relatively  to 
their  neighbours.  One  unfortunate  resnlt 
of  the  long  delay  in  the  negotiations  in  the 
east  of  Europe  during  the  early  part  of  this 
year,  and  of  the  mode  in  which  they  were 
oondnoted — quite  independently  of  political 
qncsUons,  wnh  which  we  are  not  concerned 
— WW  jbhe  aggKSTation  of  -anuoositieB,  and 
sharpev  accentuation  of  differences  between 
the  various  races  in  those  parts.  These 
differences — ^which  may  be  traced  to  several 
causes,  bat  especially  to  the  use  made  by 
the  Porte  of  the  Greek  ecclesiastics  from  the 
time  of  Mahomet  II.  onwards,  as  an  instru- 
ment for  keeping  in  check  the  othei'  nation- 
alities— are  (^ply  rooted,  and  can  only  be 
kept  under  by  careful  management  and  with 
favourable  ciranmsfeances.  To  modify  these, 
and  to  &cilitate  community  of  action,  or  at 
least  friendly  rel^ions,  should  be  the  first 
aim  of  everyone  who  wishes  well  to  the 
Eogteru  Chiiistians ;  and  to  embroil  them 
farther  is  to  work  them  aerions  injury.  It 
is,  thoefore,  an  nnfaronrable  sign  that  Mr, 
Serge^t  takes  the  antctgonism  of  Greeks 
and  Slavs — or,  as  he  would  say,  of  Panslav- 
ism  and  Fanhellenism  —  as  his  starting- 
point,  and  pits  the  two  against  one  another 
on  every  possible  occasion.  Besides  this  the 
best  friends  of  the  Greeks  will  be  most 
careful  to  avoid  encouraging  exaggerated 
notions  as  to  their  position,  either  in  their 
own  minds  or  in  those  of  fcncign  nations. 
It  wae  the  disappointment  caused  by  such  a 
fiklao  estimate  at  an  early  period  which  tamed 
Bonum^Fhilhellenesinto  haters  of  the  Greeks, 
and  alienated  from  them  tiie  sympathy  of 
Europe;  and  in  like  manner  the  skiving  after 
a  "  grand  idea  "  has  been  allalon^ an  impedi- 
ment in  tiie  way  of  the  material  improve- 
innit  of  Greece.  It  is  possible  to  regret  the 
(Mnginal  restnotion  of  the  boundaries  of  that 
kin^om,  and  to  desire  bo^  a  rectification 
of  its  frontier  at  present,  and  a  farther  ex- 
tension of  it  in  the  fnture ;  and  at  the  same 
time  to  feel  that  the  rightfid  preparation  for 
sn  «nlar|^  sphere  of  action,  and  the  brat 
jnatafioatioo  of  a  chum  to  it,  are  to  be  found 
mther  in  making  the  most  of  the  country  as 
it  now  exists  than  in  dreaming  of  future 
emfHre.  But  Mr.  Sergeant  writes  in  a  atvle 
which  has  £ar  too  mnch  the  charaoter  of  a 
panegTriOi  and  hui  "theolaimsof  Qreeceto 


a  definite  predominance  in  South-eastern 
Europe,"  and  as  a  part  of  those  claims  the 
absorption  into  that  country  of  the  whole  of 
Thrace  and  Macedonia,  constantly  before^his 
eyes. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
first  of  which  describes  the  condition  of  the 
country  in  re^teot  of  politics,  education, 
finance,  commerce,  Ao. ;  while  the  second 
gives  an  outline  of  its  history  from  the  be- 
giiming  of  this  centuxy.  The  latter  of  these, 
which  is  based  -mainly  on  Gervinus  and 
Finlay,  is  t^e  more  r^able  of  the  two ; 
axid  would  be  still  more  so  if  it  were  not  so 
much  interlarded  with  the  author's  own 
oommpnts  and  ^litical  diatribe.  He  is  oer^ 
tainly  catholic  m  his  antipaUiies.  He  is  as 
strongly  opposed  to  the  Knssians  as  Lord 
BeaconafieLo,  and  as  strongly  opposed  to 
Lord  Beaconsfield  as  the  Russians  ;  and  if 
the  Turks  are  lashed  on  the  one  hand,  the 
Bulgarians  are  depreciated  on  the  other. 
His  statistical  chapters,  however,  though 
they  are  as  dry  as  figures  can  make  them, 
are  so  far  satisfactory  that  they  provide  ns 
with  the  means  of  judging  of  the  progress 
that  Greece  has  made.  There  can  hardly  be 
any  question  that  her  material  prosperity 
has  greatly  increased  of  late ;  this  is  proved 
by  the  steady  growth  of  the  rerenne  derived 
from  indirect  taxation,  by  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  trade,  and  by  the  increase  in  the 
numbers  of  the  mercantile  nkarine.  And 
there  has  been,  at  the  same  time,  a  marked 
social  improvement  in  the  decrease  of  crime, 
the  more  impartdal  administraUon  of  justice, 
and  the  greater  aeonrity  to  life  and  property 
owing  to  the  suppression  of  brigandage. 
Greece  possesses  an  excellent  constitution, 
good  laws,  a  fine  and  intelligent  popula- 
tion, and  freedom  from  intempenouje  and 
sexual  immorality;  her  drawbacks  are 
the  want  of  internal  development  aris- 
ing from  imperfect  communication,  and 
the  n^lect  of  agriculture,  wbieh  is  caused 
in  great  meaanra  the  oppna^ve  system 
of  levying  the  land-tax  in  kind ;  iAie  aMence 
of  practical  aims ;  t^e  all-pervading  party 
spirit,  which  has  the  same  injurious  effects 
as  in  America;  and,  above  all,  the  competi- 
tion for  places  in  political  life,  and  the, lack 
of  disinterestedness  and  real  patriotism 
among  the  leading  men.  The  more  un- 
favourable side  of  tnis  picture  is  very  lightly 
tonched  in  this  volume,  and  the  statistics 
are  registered  without  much  criticism.  We 
are  tt^d,  for  instance,  on  the  anthoril^  of 
the  Director  of  Public  Works,  tiiat  » the 
roads  of  the  mainhmd  have  an  aggregate 
length  of  889,933  kilometres."  We  suppose 
metrea,  and  not  kilometres,  ue  here  intended ; 
but,  judging  from  what  meets  the  traveller's 
eye,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  without  further 
details  that  thn>e  aro  889  kilometres  of  ser- 
viceable road  in  the  conntiy.  But  when  the 
author  comes  to  more  difficult  points,  such 
as  the  number  of  the  Greeks  in  European 
Turkey,  he  &Us  hopelessly  into  error.  His 
chief  authoritieB  on  tius  point  are  a  memo- 
randum, of  the  Greek  »t/Uogttee  or  clubs  at 
Constantinople,  and  a  collection  of  statistics 
made  by  a  Greek  gentleman  reaident  in  that 
oit^.  The  former  of  these  is  uumated  by  a 
bitter  Bjnrit  of  jeakmsy  towards  the  Bal- 
garians;  the  latter,  which  Mr.  Seigeuit 
regards  as         icaiilt  of  a  careCul  and  nn- 


pr^udiced  investi^Uon,"  requires  closer  ex- 
amination. In  this  the  Gkvek  population  of 
Monastir  iu  Western  Macedonia  is  estimated 
at  23,400  souls.  As  a  matter  of  fiict  thoy 
certainly  do  not  exceed  5,000 ;  and  Dr. 
Joseph  Muller,  who  was  in  his  day  tlio 
best  authority  on  that  district)  gives 
their  number  in  1838  as  3,500.  Simi- 
larly, the  town  of  Metzovo,  in  the  Pindus, 
is  here  said  to  contain  14,000  Greeks ; 
whereas  its  inhabitants  are  without  exoep> 
tion  Wallachs.  Possibly  these  misstate, 
ments  may  have  originated  in  a  confusion 
between  "  memhera  of  the  Greek  Church 
and  "  persons  of  Greek  nationality,"  which 
is  a  common  aoorce  error ;  bat  thej  are 
of  necessity  aubvernve  of  all  true  oalcala- 
tion.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  from  an  aggre- 
gate of  figures  like  these  the  conclusion 
may  be  arrived  at — astoonding  aa  it  is  to 
anyone  who  has  given  attention  to  the 
subject — that  the  Greeks  in  Macedonia  are 
"  more  than  five  times  the  number  of  the 
Slavs."  And  it  is  quite  intelligible  that 
our  author  should  go  on  to  say  of  the  regicm 
comprised  by  that  country  and  Thrace,  that 
it  "  was  not  Slavonian,  except  by  desultory 
settlement,  and  by  fictitious  ethnography. 
....  It  was  and  remaim  Greek,  firom  the 
Aegean  to  tha  ^^ot  of  the  Ballauua,  ftom  the 
Blwik  Sea  to  Monastir  and  Odmda." 

In  respect  of  execution,  the  whole  of  this 
book  is  very  saperficial  and  inaocnrate. 
Though  Mr.  Sergeant  writes  like  an  en- 
thusiast,  his  work  savours  strongly  of  book- 
making.  In  particular,  the  part  which 
relates  to  the  langaage  and  literature,  the 
b^ads,  and  the  superstitions  of  the  Greeks, 
betrays  a  very  slight  acquaintance  with  those 
subjects.  The  question  of  the  origin  of  that 
people,  too,  if  treated  at  all,  ought  not  to  be 
entered  on  without  sufficient  knowledge. 
On  this  he  remarks :— • 

"Fallmerayer  mentionB  the  existence  of  certain 
Slavonic  names  of  places  in  Greece.  Probably 
enouf{;h  the  Slavs  chuiged  a  name  here  and  there^ 
or  gave  their  owq  names  to  aew  plaoas.  But 
even  if  this  ai^ument  were  worth  anything  at  all 
for  Fallmerayer's  purpose,  it  would  m  destroyed 
by  the  &ct  that  in  abnost  evo^  instsnos  where  a 
Slavonic  name  survived  iu  Gweece  to  a  xeoent 
date  the  trae  Greek  name  had  survived  also,  pre- 
served on  the  spot  by  Greeks  themselves." 

Kow,  we  entirely  disbelieve  Fallmerayer's 
view  that  there  is  no  Hellenic  blood  in  the 
veins  of  the  modem  Greeks ;  but  the  state- 
ments here  advanced  are  altogether  mislead- 
ing. AfewHellenic  names  remain  inGreece, 
bat  still  they  are  comparatively  few.  The 
majority  of  the  Greek  names  in  that  country 
date  from  mediaeval  and  modem  times.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  glance  at  a  modern  map 
will  show  numbers  of  Slavonic  names  where 
there  is  no  suspicion  of  Hellenic  names 
having  survived  alongside  of  them.  Afb&r 
this  we  are  hardly  surprised  at  being  told 
concerning  the  Boamaniana  that  they  "  have 
so  muoh  Greek  blood  in  their  veins.''  The 
same  inaccuracy  is  found  in  minor  details. 
Whether  Mr.  Sergeiuit  quotes  Horace's 
Epistles  or  Fanriel's  QreeJe  Sallada,  he  quotes 
them  incorrectly ;  and  Mount  Othr^  which 
forms  the  boundaTy  between  Greece  and 
Turkey  on  t^e  side  of  Thessaly,  is  spelt 
"  Oth^rx  "  wherever  it  oocar%  and  even  ia 
the  map.   It  is  something  in  reading  thiR 
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book  to  be  free  from  the  unkindly  sarcasms 
of  About,  and  the  oarping  criticism  of  Fin- 
lay,  bat  the  salrject  u  one  which  deserres 
more  worthy  treatment.      H.  F.  Tozeb. 


T/w  Bomam  of  Britain.    By  H.  0.  Goote, 
F.S.A.  (F.Norgate.) 

FoBTHEB  stndy  and  thonghfc  have  not  led 
Mr.  Goote  to  f^ter  the  views  which  he  pro- 
|)onnded  some  years  ago  in  A  Neglected  Fad 
tn  Englieh  Siatcfry — of  which  this  book  is 
practically  an  enlarged  edition — bnt  he 
has  fonnd  additional  matter  to  strengthen 
bis  former  argoment.  His  object  is,  as 
readers  of  his  former  work  are  aware,  to 
Bhow  that  the  foandationa  of  onr  nation  and 
'polity  were  not  laid  by  the  Anglo-Saxon 
immigration,  but  rather  the  Boman  Em- 
pire when  i^e  added  Britain  to  the  list  of 
her  colonies ;  and  that  the  Roman  colonists 
lived  on  in  the  towns  during  the  whole  of 
the  Saxon  period,  and,  in  fact,  formed  the 
balk  of  the  nation,  instead  of  being  exter- 
minated or  driven  into  Wales  as  some  his- 
-torians  have  assumed. 

The  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Goote's  method  is 
that  a  most  elaborate  strnctnre  is  raised 
npon  a  very  small  foundation.  The  position 
of  the  Roman  bai^eeses  during  the  Saxon 
period,  and  the  mamtenance  of  Roman  law 
for  their  special  ose  is  most  elaborately 
described.  The  foundation  for  this  is  an 
-entiT  in  .^Hfric's  Glossary,  in  which  "jus 
tjnintinm"  is  translated  "Weala  sunder 
-nh^"  and  foitiiwith  tbe  Wealas  wherever 
And  whenevor  mentioned  are  assumed  to  be 
Bomans,  and  the  Wealhgerefa  to  be  the 
Ealdorman'a  d^nt^,  who  judged  the  Roman 
population  in  accordance  with  Roman  law. 
Mr.  Goote  also  explains  the  Welsh  fables 
about  the  Trojan  Brate  colonising  Britain, 
by  the  supposition  that  the  "  gentlemen  of 
Wales,"  being  Romans,  knew  that  they  were 
descendants  of  Aeneas.  But  the  difficaltj 
of  accepting  this  view  is  that  the  Roman 
towns  in  Wales  were  certainly  destroyed  at 
«  ver^  early  date,  and  not  by  the  Saxons ; 
■and  it  appears  probable  that  the  Geltic  in- 
habitants of  Wales  were  themselves  settlers 
on  the  ruins  of  Boman  civilisation^  as  the 
Saxons  were  in  other  parts  of  Britain.  If  so, 
the  peasantry,  not  the  genbry,  would  be  the 
descendants  of  tbe  Romans.  Qeoffirey  of 
Monmouth,  too,  distinctly  ascribes  a  Breton, 
not  a  native  Welsh,  origin  to  these  legends, 
and  it  is  at  least  a  plausible  theory  that 
Welsh  legends,  Welsh  langua^,  and  Welsh 
gentry  were  imp(»rted  by  an  mvanon  from 
Brittany. 

If  we  may  judge  by  the  evidence  of  arohae- 
•oh^,  Mr.  Goote  exaggerates  the  influence 
•of  OiiTistiaiiity  in  Roman  Britain,  and  puts 
rather  an  undue  &ith  in  a  hyperbolical  pas- 
sage (rf  Firmicus  Mstemus  boasting  that  the 
■name  of  Christ  is  heard  over  all  i£e  world. 
It  is  true  that  three  British  bishops  attended 
the  OonncU  of  Arimiuium  in  a.d.  860,  bat, 
aa  FirmicoB  says,  in  some  places  **idolo. 
latriae  *'  (which,  by  the  way,  is  printed 
"idolatriae  ")  "  morientia  palpitent  mem- 
bra," and  in  Britain  her  limbs  must  have 
been  still  strong,  for  hardly  any  Roman 
Christian  monuments  have  been  discovered 
in  England,  and  plenty  of  Pagan  altars  of 
Jale  date.   In  ftct,  Mr.  Roach  Smith  has 


published  an  account  of  an  urn  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  period  with  a  Latin  inscrip- 
tion, which,  on  the  one  hand,  is  evidence  for 
Mr.  Goote  that  Bomans  were  still  existing  in 
Britain,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  u  no 
trace  of  anything  bnt  pure  Paganism  in  the 
language  of  the  inscription. 

Mr.  Goote's  account  of  the  process  of  sur- 
veying and  allotting  the  estates  of  a  Roman 
colony  deserves  the  careful  stndy  of  all  who 
take  an  interest  in  Roman  antiquities,  as  it 
throws  a  flood  of  light  on  remains  of  a  kind 
which  have  not  hitherto  been  understood. 
From  the  writings  of  the  agrimenaoresy  he 
explains  hovr  a  central  point  was  chosen  for 
the  etvitasj  and  the  territorium  divided  into 
ceniimae  by  cross-roads,  the  deevmam  run- 
ning from  east  to  west,  and  ihe  cardineB 
from  north  to  south.  The  stones  whiob 
were  placed  at  the  boundaries  o{  these  een- 
iurias  are  sometimes  oonfbnnded  wit^  an- 
other class  of  centnrial  stones  whicb  mark 
the  presence  of  a  military  centuria.  These 
often  occur  on  the  Roman  Wall,  and  are  sup- 
posed to  show  the  amount  of  work  done  by 
a  centuria.  In  the  latter  case  the  eognomm 
of  the  centurion  alone  appears  in  the  inscrip- 
tion, while  a  stone  which  marks  a  centima 
of  land  states  only  the  n<fmenj  or  praenomm 
and  nomen,  of  the  owner  of  the  estate.  If 
this  was  the  invariable  practice — and  Mr. 
Goote's  inference  from  the  inscriptions  pub- 
lished by  Kellermann  seems  conclusive — 
some  of^^  the  centnrial  stones  mentioned 
Tir.  Bruce,  in  his  work  on  iho  Roman  Ww, 
as  military  monuments,  must  belong  to  the 
other  class,  and  will  afford  addi^nal  evi- 
dence that  the  Wall  was  not  merely  held  as  a 
military  position,  bnt  that  the  land  in  its 
neighbourhood  was  colonised  and  cultivated. 
The  agnmeTUores  also  direct  a  cross  repre- 
senting the  four  cardinal  points  to  bo  placed 
on  trees  or  stones.  The  VTistelmcBlbeam  and 
Cristes  mode  mentioned  in  Saxon  charters 
may,  perhaps,  have  been  Roman  boundaries 
of  this  kind,  and  not  really  Ghristian  symbols. 

Another  terminal  sign,  which  hats  often 
puzzled  antiquaries,  is  the  dry  well  or  mound 
containing  merely  a  few  potsherds  or  pieces 
of  charcoal,  which  are  practically  indestmct- 
ible,  and  oonld  always  be  exhibited  as 
evidence  by  i&ose  who  knew  where  th^  had 
been  deposited.  These  mounds  have  oooa- 
sionally  been  mistaken  for  places  of  inter- 
ment by  cremation.  The  officers  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey  are  only  carrying  out  the 
principles  of  their  Roman  predecessors  when 
they  bniy  a  brick  to  fix  a  point  in  a  place 
where  it  is  inconvenient  to  erect  an  external 
mark. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  test  the  process 
described  by  Mr.  Goote  in  some  neighbour- 
hood where  a  Roman  town  has  been  destroyed 
and  the  snrronnding  country  is  still  open,  as 
at  Silohester.  The  cardo  moasmua  and  the 
demmanm  mommw  would  be  easily  found, 
and  if  any  of  the  smaller  roads  or  viae 
vieintdeg  oould  be  idmtifled,  tiie  extent  of 
the  territory  and  size  of  some  of  the  een- 
twriae  could  probably  be  determined.  Some* 
times,  as  Ulptan  says,  the  roads  tine  uUo 
exitu  iniermoriwiivr,  which  presumably  would 
be  on  the  waste  ground  at  the  outskirts  of 
the  territory.  I  believe  that  both  near  Sil- 
I  Chester  and  in  Buckinghamshire  thwe  are 
I  instances  of  Boman  roads  ending  abmptly 


and  becoming  mere  modem  lanes.  After 
fixing  the  positions  of  a  few  of  the  roada, 
centuriiJ  stones  and  marks  could  be  sought 
for  with  a  great  chance  of  snocess;  and  as- 
sistance might  be  derived  from  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  boundaries  in  Saxon  charters. 
Invmtigations  of  tiiis  kind  wodd  be  the  more 
nseful  as  we  have  scanty  information  regard- 
ing the  extent  of  the  colonisation  in  Britain, 
and  few  centnrial  stones  have  hitherto  been 
fonnd.  Mr.  Goote  infers  the  nnivers^  allot- 
ment of  the  country  to  Roman  colonists 
from  the  habits  of  the  Romans  as  expressed 
by  Seneca  in  the  words  "  nbicnnque  vicit 
Romanus  habitat^**  and  from  the  known 
practice  in  other  provinces.  It  is  these 
colonists  whom  he  considers  to  be  really  the 
ancestors  of  the  English  nation,  and  he  speaks 
of  tiiem  as  if  they  were  mostly  Bomans  h|y 
birth.  It  is  teue  that  none  were  allowed  to 
be  cdonists  but  Boman  citizens,  Latin  and 
Italian  allies;  but  Boman  citizenship  was  no 
evidence  of  Boman  birth — of  which  St.  Paul 
is  a  well-known  example — and  the  Noiitia 
Imperii  shows  that  the  garrison  towns  were 
inhabited  by  the  most  various  races.  So 
that  if  Mr,  Goote  succeeds  in  clearing  our 
pedigree  from  the  stain  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
whom  he  despises  as  a  barbarian,  there  is 
still  left  a  residuum  of  Tungrians,  Dacians, 
Dalmatians,  and  others,  who  were  no  doubt 
quite  as  barbarous  nntil  they  underwent  the 
discipline  of  a  Boman  army. 

C.  Tbick  Mabtdt. 


Orienial  ReUgiona,  and  their  .Belaiwm  to 
Unitfersal  Beligion.~^Okina.  By  Samuel 
Johnson.  (Boston :  James  Osgood ; 
London :  Triibner.) 

This  is  the  second  contribution  hj  Mr. 
Johnson  to  the  exhibition  of  Oriental  Re- 
ligions from  his  peculiar  point  of  view.  The 
subject  of  his  first  was  the  Rel^'ons  of 
India.  It  appeared  in  1872,  in  a  large 
volume  of  more  than  800  pages,  in 
which  both  what  we  call  Brahmanism  and 
Buddhism  were  treated  exhaustively.  The 
present  volume  is  still  larger,  containing 
nearly  1000  pages.  Under  the  four  head- 
ings of  "Elements,"  *'Stmctures,""Sage8,'* 
and  "Belie&,"  almost  every  subject  that  has 
been,  or  can  be,  raised  in  connexion  with 
the  Chinese  pet^de  and  their  thinkings  is 
discussed.  The  workthus  swells  and  grows 
beyond  all  proper  limits.  IfeTerthdess,  it 
is  very  valuable  as  a  stndy  of  the  history, 
langut^,  religions,  and  philosophies  of 
China.  The  explorers  of  Chinese  literature 
will  be  stimnlated  by  it  to  new  and  careful 
laboors.  The  isolation  of  the  Chinese  has 
daring  the  pi<esent  oentniy  been  gradually 
coming  to  a  close.  Gommeroe  and  wt^r  have 
drawn  them  into  alliances  with  the  nations 
of  Europe  and  America.  Missionaries  and 
others  are  bnsy  noting  the  peculiaritiea  of 
their  social  condition,  and  translating  into 
other  languages  their  most  valuable  books. 
And  Mr.  JoluiBon  hss  now  endeavoured  to 
lift  them  to  the  platform  where  earnest  dis- 
cussion is  going  on  about  tiie  growth  of  the 
human  mind,  and  its  rdations  to  Qod  and 
a  future  life,  to  the  universe  and  infinity. 

From  the  forgone  conclusions  with  which 
he  proceeds  to  nis  task  we  are  obliged  to 
dissent.   We  hold  that  Hm  elameuts  of  the 
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sapematnTal  and  universal  in  Christianity 
axe  dififerent  from  those  which  are  to  be 
fonnd  in  the  systems  of  India  and  China ; 
that  ita  Bapematnralism  is  ocmtdstent  and 
credible ;  and  that  its  daim  to  be  a  rereJa- 
tion  from  witfaont  man,  bat  in  barmony  with 
nun  B  ooDstitation,  the  one  thing  nee^il  for 
seonring  his  interest  in  God  and  the  nm- 
rerse,  and  the  rectifioatioa  of  his  nature  in 
itself  has  not  been  and  cannot  be  invalidated. 
We  think,  moreoTer,  that  some  of  the  in- 
Teet^tions  with  which  Mr.  Johnson  occq- 
pies  himself  are  prematore.  Very  much 
atiU  remains  to  be  done,  to  set  forth  the 
nature  of  the  Chinese  written  language  as 
an  aohieTement  of  the  human  mind,  and  to 
elucidate  the  treasures  of  thought  that  are 
to  be  found  in  it.  A  good  deal  of  what  has 
been  done  is  vitiated  bv  some  special  object 
which  the  authors  had'it  in  view  to  support 
or  promote.  Let  us  take  the  Tao-Uh  King, 
the  one  work  of  lao-tss,  the  &th«r  of 
Tacnsm,  for  an  instance.  Mr.  Johnson  says 
(p.  863),  that 

"between  the  translators  and  the  criticB,  Lao-tsz 
has  been  made  responsible  not  only  for  the  later 
■nperstitiona  of  Tao-sz  aatiologets,  dinners,  elixir- 
eeekos,  and  spiritmediumB,  of  which  the  work 


the  daoTB  *to  live  without  mbour  on  the  credulity 
of  his  fellow-men.' " 

Beference  is  made  to  the  views  of  BSmusat, 
Eckstein,  Fanthier,  Bnnsen,  Schott,  Jalien, 
Williams,  Chalmers,  and  others,  which  are 
all  pronounced  to  be  inadequate  or  erroneous. 
He  himself  finds  in  the  book  "a  philo- 
BOpbical  basis  of  the  world  in  Supreme 
Beason,  and  the  ethical  and  spiritual  mani. 
festation  of  the  same  in  bnman  nature."  But 
it  is  likely  that  prolonged  and  deeper  study 
of  the  original  will  throw  more  light  on  the 
Tievs  of  the  anoiant  and  mystical  thinker, 
and  bring  about  some  approach  to  unity  of 
opinion  as  to  the  pecuHarilaeB  of  his  system. 
Tar.  Johnson's  own  views  will  not  be  ovec- 
looked  in  such  a  study  of  lao-tsz's  treatise. 
In  the  meaotime  we  must  not  attempt  to 
pronounce  dogmatically  on  what  may  have 
been  in  the  mind  of  its  author,  beyond  and 
beneath  anything  that  he  has  expressed,  as 
to  the  nature  of  his  Too. 

In  his  former  volume  (p.  2),  our  author 


"  I  have  written  not  as  an  advocate  of  Christianity, 
or  of  any  other  disUnctive  religion,  but  as  attracted 
on  the  one  hand  by  the  identity  of  the  reli^ua 
aantunent  under  all  ita  great  historic  forms,  and  on 
the  other  by  the  movement  indicated  in  their  di- 
verritiea  and  contrasts  towards  a  higher  plane  of 
unity,  on  wUch  their  exclusive  claims  aluU  dis- 
appear." 

Again  (p.  6),  he  says : — 
"  Universal  reli^on  cannot  be  any  one,  exehtrivety, 
of  the  great  positive  religions  of  the  worid.  Yet 
it  is  in  reali^  what  is  brat  in  each  and  every  one 
of  them,  purified  from  baser  intermixture,  and  de- 
veloped in  freedom  and  power.  Being  the  purport 
of  nature,  it  has  been  genninatiDg^in  every  vital 
energy  of  man,  so  that  its  elements  exist,  at  tome 
attiffe  of  evolution,  in  every  great  reli^on  of  man- 
kind." 

It  was  not  neoessary  for  Mr.  Johnson  to  say 
that  be  does  tot  write  as  "an  advocate  of 
Christianity."  He  wiitjs  certainly  asa  very 
decided  opponent  of  all  thai  is  supematnral 


and  exclusive  about  it.  Most  Christian 
readers  will  think  that  he  betrays  a  spirit 
of  animosity  against  it,  and  that  this  is 
more  apparent  in  the  present  volume  than 
in  its  predecessor.  This  is  an  error  of  bis 
method.  We  have  got  from  him  but  a 
hazy  idea  of  the  principles  of  universal 
religion;  but  surely  a  spirit  of  kindly  for- 
beuiuioe  and  a  habit  of  gentle  speech  uiould 
be  among  the  &uits  of  it.  We  are  the  more 
bold  to  say  this  because  bis  instincts  are 
evidently  on  the  side  of  justice  and  con- 
descension to  the  weak,  and  the  impression 
we  receive  from  bis  volumes  is  that  he  is 
an  earnestly  religions  man,  groping  pain- 
fully for  supports  to  the  assurance  that  he 
has  of  "  Deity,  Duty,  and  Immortality." 

We  have  given  above  the  names  under 
which  our  author  arranges  the  four  Farts  of 
his  volume.  The  first  is  "  Elements,"  as 
belonging  to  which  he  treats  of  "The 
Chinese  Mind,"  «  Labour,"  "  Science," 
"  External  Belations,"  "  Ethnic  Type,"  and 
"  BesouroeB."  Why  these  are  all  called 
demmit  it  is  not  easy  to  see ;  but  ou  every 
one  of  them  he  has  mnch  to  say,  which  may 
require  study,  but  will  amply  re^y  it. 

The  mental  quality  of  the  Hindus,  be 
says,  is  cdre&raZ,  while  that  of  the  Chinese  is 
imiscular.  "  There  is  the  Brain,  pure 
Thought ;  here  is  the  Muscle,  pure  labour." 
There  is  truth  in  this;  and  stul  more  happy 
is  his  description  of  the  logical  process  of 
the  Chinese  mind,  as  "neither  induction, 
nor  deduction,  but  the  movement  of  the 
love  of  the  Middle  Term,  systematically 
brought  to  its  simplest  form  as  the  mutual 
interaotion  of  two  contrary  principles."  This 
produces  "a  chronic  inaptness  at  lifting 
thought  out  of  phenomena  into  free  specu- 
lation, and  deprives  the  highest  instincts  of 
their  proper  power  to  crilnmse  their  own 
prodnds,  so  as  to  reconstruct  them  from 
new  standpoints  of  progress." 

On  the  other  sul^'ects  in  this  Part,  Mr, 
Johnson's  judgment  is,  on  the  whole,  favour- 
able to  the  Chinese  race,  though  not  without 
discrimination.  In  the  results  and  processes 
of  Chinese  industry  he  finds  a  "  Religion  of 
Labour,"  a  phrase  which  we  do  not  under- 
stand. His  discursive  method  leads  bim  to 
speak,  under  the  theme  of  "  External  Rela- 
tions," of  the  opium  trade,  the  gnilt  of  which 
lies  at  tbe  door  of  England ;  of  the  Coolie 
trade,  oha^^eable  especially  on  Spain  and 
Portugal ;  and  at  the  treatment  of  the  Chi- 
nese emigrants  on  the  FadfiQ  ooast  by  his  own 
countrymen.  What  these  things  have  to  do 
specially  with  universal  religion  we  fail'to 
perceive,  but  we  sympathise  with  our  author's 
emphatic  condemnation  of  them.  Each  of 
them  is  disgraceful  to  the  civilisation  and 
Christian  profession  of  the  peoples  respec- 
tively concerned  in  them.  From  "Elements" 
the  volume  proceeds  to  "  Structures,"  and 
we  have  chapters  on  "Education,"  "Govern- 
ment," "Language,"  "Literature,"  "His- 
tory," and  "  Poetry."  These  are  the 
achievements  of  the  Chinese  mind  condi- 
tioned as  Mr.  Johnson  has  described  it  in 
the  previous  chapter.  The  mass  of  inform- 
ation condensed  here  is  marvelous.  The 
writer  is  himself  unacquunted  with  the 
Chinese  language,  but  he  has  made  himself 
familiar  with  the  tomslations  of  Chinese 
writings  by  all  Sinologists,  good  and  bad. 


and  with  almost  every  work  and  article  that 
has  been  published  in  English,  French,  and 
German,  on  the  subjects  that  come  before 
him.  Occasionally  he  makes  a  slip,  as,  for 
instance,  when  fae  puts  down  "the  lofty 
island  of  Poo-to,  covered  with  temples  of 
Buddhist  pilgrimage,  over  against  the  busy- 
marts  and  ancestral  sbiines  of  Canton'*' 
(p.  743) ;  and  when  be  Bays,  ofibnded  perhaps 
by  its  anthropomorphic  mentdon  of  "  a  foot- 
print of  God,"  tiiat  the  legend  of  Han-tseih, 
in  the  third  Fart  of  the  Book  of  Poetry,, 
"is  not  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  so- 
called  correct  class."  Such  mistakes,  how- 
ever, are  unimportant.  The  reader  will 
receive  from  this  Part  a  good  general  idea 
of  all  the  subjects  discussed  in  it.  From  his 
own  standpoint  the  author  describes  them 
concisely.  Even  where  we  are  compelled  to 
disagree  with  him,  or  to  question  his  views,  . 
we  are  thankfal  to  have  his  representations. 
They  are  always  suggestive. 

In  bis  third  Part,  2£r.  Johnson  treats  of 
"Sages,"  and  especially  of  Confucius  and 
Menoins.  To  the  former  three  chapters  are 
devoted — on  his  Ijifb,his  Doobine,  and  his  In- 
fluence. These  are  preceded  by  a  chapter 
on  Chinese  nationalism,  which  has  been  re- 
presented by  some  missionaries,  both  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  as  really  "  atheism.'^ 
This  error  is  rightly  exposed.  "  The  Chinese 
system,"  it  is  said,  "  implies  no  lack  of  reli- 
gious sentiment  and  conviction ;  these  are 
none  the  less  real  because  their  objeot  is- 
not  eztem^y  defined."    And  agfun : — 

"  The  defect  of  Ohinese  rationalism,  as  a  wholes 
in  the  light  of  modem  phil(»ophj,  consists,  not 
in  that  uoaptnesa  atpositing  an  actual  God  outside 
the  Cosmos  which  Cmristians  have  usually  called 
'atheism,'  but  which  is  entirely  in  accordance 
with  spiritual  pantheism,  the  highest  form  of 
theism ;  but  in  tiie  want  of  sostuned  coctempla- 
tive  power." 

But  this  view  of  the  rationalism  of  China  is 
based  on  the  comparatively  modem  develop- 
ments of  it,  Gh&  Hi,  of  our  twelfth  cen. 
tury,  is  no  safe  interpreter  of  Confucins, 
and  in  Confucius  himself  we  have  a  falling 
off  from  the  pronounced  theism  of  the  Sh4- 
King  and  Shih-King. 

Our  author  expresses  the  highest  opinion 
of  the  great  Chinese  sage  and  his  teachings. 
"  His  thought  combines  Socrates,  Seneca,, 
and  Epiotetus,  with  a  consecutiveness  and 
point  peculiar  to  his  race."  On  page  584 
there  is  a  par^^ph  in  which  the  aocounts 
that  we  nave  of  the  deaths  of  Gonfhcius, 
Buddha,  and  Christ  are  compared.  The 
first  and  third  more  especially  occupy  Mr. 
Johnson,  and  the  judgment  to  which  he 
comes  is  that  the  concluding  scene  of  Con- 
fucius' life  is,  "  not  to  the  scientist  only,  but 
to  everyone  who  comprehends  that  the  laws 
of  our  actual  nature  must  be  faced  and 
built  upon,  not  superseded,  surely  the  more 
pathetic  and  attractive  of  Uie  two."  Look- 
ing at  the  merely  human  elements  in  the 
two  events,  we  are  astonished  beyond  mea- 
sure at  this  conclusion.  To  all  who  believe 
the  superhuman  element  in  the  person  and 
work  of  Jesus  the  passage  must  be  inex- 
pressibly punful. 

The  last  Part  of  the  volume  fP^oa  wba£ 
are  called  BeUefs,  under  the  divisions  of 
"  Foundations,"  inoluding  Patriarobal- 
ism,"  "the  Ancestral  Shrine,"  "theFoture 
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life,"  "  the  Fung  Shui,"  "  Divioation,"  and 
"Theism;"  "Buddhism,"  snpplementazy, 
from  the  Chinese  Btandpoint,  to  the  treat, 
mentofthat  theme  in  the  former  volame; 
•'Missiouary  Failures  and  Fruits ;""  Tao- 
ism" and  "Philosophy,"  embracine  "The 
Ti-King,"  "Metaphysics,"  and  "Anthro- 
pology. ' 

Oar  limits  will  not  permit  ns  to  enter  npon 
a  consideration  of  these  snbjects.  Onr  author 
writes  on  them  in  his  own  st^le,  but  with 
too  muoh  of  a  tendency  to  apolo^se  for  the 
errors  of  Chinese  superstition,  and  to  exalt 
the  outcome  of  the  philosophy  in  the  school 
of  the  Snng  dynasty.  Bat  why  was  it 
necessary  for  him  to  introduce  the  subject 
of  missioDarv  failures  and  firuits  P  Beriew- 
ing  summarily  the  attempts  that  have  been 
made  by  ^estorians,  Roman  Ga&olics,  and 
"  the  Sectarian  Protestant,"  to  effect  a  lodg- 
ment for  Christianity  in  China,  Mr.  Johnson 
thinks  that  "  there  never  was  a  more  con- 
clasire  witness  E^ainst  the  dream  of  substi- 
tuiing  one  distinctive  religion  for  another 
in  the  consciousness  of  a  race  previously 
unrelated  by  historical  tradition  or  other 
affinity  to  the  supplanting  force."  It  will  be 
easy  for  the  "Sectarian  Protestant"  mis- 
Btonaries  to  show  that  their  success  is  gro- 
teeauely  understated  by  him ;  but  it  will  be 
wwl  for  them  to  weigh  all  that  he  has  said 
about  than  and  their  procedures,  and  "  be 
taught  even  by  an  enemy."  Let  ns  direct 
thar  attention  also  to  his  ohaptw  on  Theism, 
which  might  serve  to  heal  the  division  in 
their  camp  on  ike  term  to  be  used  for  God 
in  approaching  the  Chinese  mind.  He  says 
(p.  72S)  that  "the  meaning  of  Shang  Ti  is 
as  perfectly  understood  to  be  Veiiy  as  any 
antnropomorphic  word  in  any  religion  of 
the  world."  That  name  carries  in  it  the 
ideas  of  personality  and  unity ;  and  by  means 
of  it  all  that  Christian  men,  common  people 
and  philosophers,  have  thought  and  come  to 
know  about  God  can  be  conveyed  to  the 
Chinese.  That  there  is  any  nnfitaiess  in  the 
i^a  of  the  Christian  Qod  itself  to  enter  and 
take  hold  of  the  Chinese  mind,  as  the  author 
BUggests  on  page  727,  is  ui  amaring  error, 

What  we  have  written  above  will  give 
our  readers  an  idea  of  the  varied  contente  of 
this  powerful  volume.  The  author  did  not 
take  it  in  hand  till  he  had  made  vast  re- 
search and  exercised  profound  thought. 

Jahkb  Leoos. 


Natural  SUtcry^  Sporty  and  Travel.  By 
Sdward  Lookwood,  Bengal  Civil  Service, 
late  Mftfistrate  of  Monghyr.  (William 
H.  AUen  Ss  Co.) 

Tms  is  another  volnme  written  by  an  Indian 
dvUian  in  his  hoars  of  leisare,  about  a 
oonntry  where  he  has  served  for  the  Iwst  part 
of  his  life,  and  of  which  he  is  evidently 
enamoured.  It  may  be  commended  as  a 
popular  and  pleasant  narrative  of  Indian 
life,  full  of  Strang  personal  experiences, 
practical  observations,  and  anecdotes  of 
natural  history  and  sport.  It  is  written  in 
an  agreeable  and  easy,  if  occasionally  a 
somewhat  inaccurate,  literary  style. 

In  efiect  the  book  is  a  discourse  upon 
Monghyr,  a  district  in  BengtJ  where  Mr. 
liockwood  vas  the  principal  executive  officer 
for  four  years,   Monghyr  is  a  prize  station, 


decidedly  better  than  the  average  district 
within  which  it  may  fall  to  one's  lot  to  serve. 
The  climate  is  dry,  and  the  head-quarters 
are  a  sort  of  saaitariam  to  which  Calcutta 
pensioners  retire,  as  Indian  civil  servants 
retire  in  the  fullness  of  time  to  Cheltenham 
or  Southsea.  But  notwithstanding  Mr. 
Lockwood's  enthusiasm  and  the  reputation 
of  the  place,  it  would  seem  from  this  book 
that  the  drawbacks  to  a  residence  in  Mon- 
ghyr must  be  considerable.  The  mean 
temperature  all  the  year  round  is  80° ;  in 
the  hottest  weather  it  will  be  110" ;  in 
the  coldest,  40**.  It  is  a  land  of  scorpions 
and  snakes.  The  author  was  well  known  as 
a  naturalist,  and  when  he  went  to  his  court, 
a  crowd  had  generally  assembled  to  exhibit 
something  or  otiier.  Scorpions  were  &• 
vourite  subjects,  wit^  thread  tied  to  their 
tuls  to  prevent  their  running  away.  Snakes 
were  brought  to  his  office  in  thousands,  the 
mnnioipality  paying  a  reward  of  sixpence 
each  for  venomous  snakes,  and  a  penny  for 
harmless  kinds ;  but  out  of  six  thousand 
specimens  examined  by  the  author,  at  least 
four  thousand  were  cobras,  or  the  equally 
deadly  karait.  Mr.  Lockwood  has  not 
succeeded  in  finding  a  spot  in  Monghyr 
unfrequented  by  ante.  They  may  be  seen 
in  every  house,  on  every  tree,  hunting 
eveiywhere ;  and  although  destroyed  by 
thousands,  others  soon  appear  to  take  the 
places  of  the  sisjn.  The  trees  are  alive  with 
insects,  chiefly  beautiful  tree-bugs  which  feed 
upon  their  sap.  There  is  the  scarlet  flying- 
bug  {Dyatercue  cingulatus),  the  most  common 
of  all  its  order,  the  brown  tree-bug  (Oantao 
ocellaiue)  and  the  spear-back  bug  (Tetrodo 
bUineata'),  which  if  crushed  betrays  the 
family  to  which  it  belongs.  Then  there  is  the 
big  water-bug  (Belostoma  indiea'),  nearly  five 
inches  long  and  a  very  formidable-looking 
object,  which  secretes  two  essential  odours, 
one  bug-like,  probably  used  i^inst  enemies, 
the  other  resembling  the  scent  of  iTar^nel- 
pear-drops,  apparently  reserved  for  friends. 
And  last,  but  not  leasts  there  is  the  flying- 
bug  (AeChm  maurttf),  so  well  known  to 
EuropiBans  in  India.  These  are  worst  near 
river  Danks.  But  let  Mr.  Lookwood  speak 
of  them  for  himself: — 

"Daring  the  rainy  seaaon  on  wet  moist  nights 
when  there  is  no  moon,  large  swarma  come  out  of 
their  fastnesses  among  the  crops,  and  fly  off  to 
any  bouse  where  a  lamp  is  visible.  In  they  come 
by  thousands  through  every  window  incautioualy 
left  open,  and  where  the  window  is  closed  they 
fly  a^^ainat  the  glass  in  a  continooos  shower, 
oreepng  under  the  do<»s,  and,  having  efieeted  an 
entrance  into  the  house,  fly  straight  to  the  dinner^ 
table,  when  they  commit  suidde  by  fidling  head- 
long into  the  soup,  or  any  dish  which  is  not 
carefully  covered  up.  They  are  particularly  fond 
of  getting  entangled  in  cnny,  in  men's  heards  and 
in  ladies^  hair,  and  on  the  slightest  provocation 
exude  a  litjnid,  the  odour  or  taste  of  which  when 
once  ezpenenood  is  never  forgotten." 

These  detestable  insects  are  a  favourite 
repast  of  toads,  which,  on  Mr.  Lockwood's 
authority,  have  wonderful  digestions,  and 
when  hungry  may  be  induced  to  swallow 
live  coals  apparently  without  injury.  Among 
other  creatures  that  have  their  abode  in 
Monghyr  may  be  enumerated  the  crab- 
spider,  or  Mygale,  which  weighs  an  ounce, 
and,  bein^  too  bulky  to  spin  a  web,  sits  in 
its  den  "mOsin  a  h(dlow  tree,  and  poonoes 


out  on  any  small  lisud  or  young  bird  whioh 
may  be  passing  near.  Then  is  an  illnstra- 
tion  in  Mr.  Lockwood's  book  of  a  mo1«. 

cricket  (Schito-daeiyhu  momtronu),  witti 
huge  jagged  claws  and  wings  behind  rolled 
up  Hke  a  lady's  chiton,  which  gives  a  more 
powerful  idea  of  its  disagreeable  character 
than  any  description  could  do.  On  another 
page  we  have  the  gho  samp,  or  snake-Hzard, 
a  scaly  monster  six  feet  in  length,  cuid  uni- 
versally— ^bnt,  it  is  said,  fflroneoosly — ^be- 
lieved by  the  natives  to  be  as  poisonous  as 
the  cobra  itself. 

The  natural  history  of  Monghyr  is  tyjnoal, 
and  these  insects  and  reptiles  are  common 
to  most  parts  of  Northern  India.   But  it  is 
very  sddom  that  European  resuLents  in 
thai  eouutxy  pay  particular  attention  to 
natnrsl  phenomena  of  any  kind.  Almost 
on  arrival  in  India  you  may  stady  the 
halnte  of  vultures,  kites,  storks,  and  other 
birds  little  known  in  England,  from  your 
clnb-window  in  Calcutta ;  or  you  may  oh- 
serve,  as  Mr.  Lockwood  has,  an  eagle 
sitting  on  a  gas-lamp  iu  Chowringhee.  But 
people  are  constitutionally  unobservant,  or 
they  have  plenty  of  otl^  oconpstion  to 
attract  their  attention,  or  use  baa  blnnted 
the  power  of  observation.   Thousands  of 
cases  of  snaka<bite  occur  every  year,  and  are 
duly  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  magistrate. 
There  are  many  magistrates,  however,  who 
would  not  know  a  colnra  whui  they  saw  one, 
and  vfflry  few,  if  any,  are  competent  to  de- 
cide offhand  whether  a  snake,  other  Oaa  a 
cobra,  is  poisonous  or  not.    Mr.  Lock- 
wood  is  quite  an  exception  among  Anglo- 
Indian  officials.    He   has   done  a  good 
work  in  publishing  this  book,  if  only  to 
excite  the  interest  of  his  brother  officers 
in  the  natural  history  of  their  distriots.  But 
it  is  not  desirable  that  all  officers  should  be 
even  as  Mr.  Lockwood.     The  natnralist- 
magistrate  has  recorded  some  exfmcaiduiaiy 
stories  about  himself.     On  one  occasion, 
proceeding  on  a  visit  of  ceremony  to  a 
iobal  magnate,  he  is  detected  by  that 
worthy  in  his  shirt  sleeves  despoiUng  an 
eagle's  nest.    On  another,  he  is  surprised 
inhis  own  house  by  a  Baja  while  in  tae  act 
of  stuffing  a  Mygale  spider;  and,  again,  by 
a  Mohammedan  high-priest,  while  dissecting 
a  python  which  had  arrived  by  rail  in  a  beer 
barrel.    Sitting  iu  conrt  trying  a  case,  ha 
opens  a  parcel  addressed  to  him  by  post, 
containing  a  live  snake  and  a  couple  of 
beetles,  reputed  poisonous,  and  handles  them 
before  the  astonished  crowd.    Once  when 
fishing,  and  having  as  his  companion  a  Baja 
with  a  considerable  retinue,  he  unintention- 
ally threw  his  cast-net  with  the  nbnost  pre- 
cision over  the  Baja,  who  was  brought  to 
his  knees  and  so  effiK^nall  j  entangled  in  tha 
folds  of  string  that  ha  could  not  move.  It 
is  amusing  to  read  of  these  inddents,  yet 
the  reader  cannot  bnt  feel,  in  spite  of  the 
honesty  of  the  writer,  that  it  were  better  if 
they  had  not  occnrreid.    It  is  necessary  for 
officers  of  rank  iu  India  to  be  more  careful 
of  their  public  demeanour  than  is  consistent 
with  a  headstrong  love  of  bird's-nesting, 
hnntin?,  or  fishing.   Mr.  Lockwood  says  of 
himself  that  the  Santhals  thought  mm  a 
fool  or  mad,  when  he  told  them  1^  had  come 
among  them  chiefly  to  search  for  ^ulers^ 
and  were  can  be  no  donbi  bat  mat  his 
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general  efficiency  and  control  of  his  dis- 
trict -were  impaired  hy  his  zeal  for  natural 
■science  ftn^  oon^eqnwt  disregard  of  the 
"^{ffieties  in  vhkh  he  bo  often  indnlged. 

In  Kine  partB  of  Mr.  Lodcwood'B  book 
there  is  a  tendency  to  exaggerate :  in  the 
numbers  of  watwfDwl,  far  instance,  and  in 
hia  estimate  of  the  valne  of  Monghyr  pro- 
doois  in  their  relation  to  the  Eoropeaa 
market.  The  claim  of  the  mahwa  tree^ 
the  Sa$sia  lattfolia  of  botanists,  to  take  its 
place  axnong  the  most  useful  trees  in  the 
■world,  is  well  vindicated  by  Mr.  Lockwood. 
It  is  a  fountain,  he  says,  producing  food, 
wine,  and  oil— food  to  thousands  of  poor 
people,  who  find  the  succulent  flowers,  both 
nesh  and  dried,  wholesome  food ;  wine,  or 
rather  spirit,  distilled  from  the  flowers,  to 
the  whole  of  the  district ;  and  oil,  pressed 
from  the  fruit,  used  for  the  adulteration  of 
dnified  batter  (ffheei)  locally  and  in  the 
mabopolis.  But  it  is  most  unreasonable  to 
suggest  that  a  vast  sonrce  of  rerenne  might 
be  ^iTod  from  the  Gtovemment  M:port  of 
mahwa  to  Europe.  It  is  even  more  anac- 
conutable  to  find  onr  author  on  a  subsequent 
page  proposing  seriously  that  tobacco,  which 
on  the  spot  is  only  worth  five  shillings  per 
hundredweight,  should  be  manufactured  into 
Imperial  cigars,  and  exported  in  ^udy 
boxes  to  attract  the  rising  generation  of 
IicnidOD^  It  would  be  ungracious  to  indicate 
other  blemishes  more  trifling  in  character. 
Tber  am  not  of  snfScient  importance  to  do- 
tract  from  the  r«il  value  of  a  book  full  of 
itttoesting  matter,  and  original  in  scope  and 
treatment.  H.  J.  S.  CorcoK. 


The  Poetical  WorJcs  of  Thomas  Aird.  Fifth 
Editi<m.  With  a  Memoir.  By  the  Rer. 
Jardine  Wallace^  B.A.  (Blackwood.) 

To  most  people  who  read  while  they  run 
Thomas  Aird  most  be  a  nomiwiB  -un^a.  He 
neTOT  sought  to  follow  such  advice  as  that 
once  tendered  by  liord  Beaconsfleld  to  the 
students  of  Glasgow  University,  to  And  out 
the  spirit  of  thd  age  and  identify  themselves 
in  labour  and  career  with  it.  It  is  impossible' 
to  conceive  of  Aird  as  trying  to  give 
rhythmical  expression  to  the  yearnings  and 
aspirations  of  the  progressive  spirit  of  a 
tame  car  of  a  nation.  It  is  on  record  that  his 
(^onion  of  Mr.  TeuOTSon  was  much  the  same 
aa  that  of  the  late  Lord  Lytton,  although  it 
was  more  genially  expressed^  One  who 
Icnew  him  cannot  forget  the  facial  contortions, 
acoompanied  with  "Pshaw !  "  or  "  Bah  1 "  or 
*'  Twaddle,"  which  constitnted  his  criti- 
cism of  SBch  linee  as — 

"  SvMt  Bmma  MoielaDd,  of  ;ondar  town, 
Met  me  valkiog  on  Tonder  way ; 

*  And  hare  yon  lo6t  jom  heart  ? '  ehe  said, 

*  And  u»  yon  married  yet,  £dward  Gny  r 

Of- 

"  Let  Whig  and  Tory  stir  their  blood, 
Slier*  moflt  be  itormy  veatber ; 
B«i4>rMiBe  tme  ZMolt  of  good 
AH  psmes  work  together.^' 

It  ia  atfll  less  credible  that  Aird  ooald 
have  had  any  fello^hip  with  such  works  as 
those  of  Writ  Whitman,  Victor  Hugo»  and 
Mr.  Swinhnme.  Aird  was  a  saint,  afraid, 
like  SUmnel  Johnson,  that  evil,  commnnica- 
tioiis  m^ht  corrupt  good  mannera,  and 
BkMnk  in  nexroDs  horror  from  the  kno?r- 


ledge  of  passiQn  which  the  poets  of  modem 
democracy,  have  resolutely  pursued  from 
behind  the  scenes  of  life  on  to  the  public 
stage.  The  only  modern  spirit  that  really 
dominated  Aird  was  Wordsworth's,  and 
that  did  little  more  tiian  rub  down  the 
angularities  of  his  worship  of  purity. 
Among  his  poems  is  one  on  Byron,  writtmt 
at  an  age  when  the  author  might  have 
been  expected  to  enjoy  Beppo  and  Don 
Jtum ;  bat  it  is  quite  clear  from  it  that 
his  admiration  for  Byron  was  based  chiefly 
on  the  fact  that  he  died  with  "  a  cry 
for  Old  Greece  "  on  his  lips — a  good  portion 
of  his  poetry,  and  of  his  life  also,  is  dis- 
missed as  "  foul  blots  of  hell." 

Yrt  it  is  a  not  uninteresting  circumstance 
that  the  poems  of  a  writer  so  little  in  har- 
mony with  the  general  tendencies  of  the 
present  day  should  have  reached  a  fifth 
edition.  The  fact  may  be  taken  as  a  proof 
that  saoh  writing  as  his — perhaps  by  way 
o£  liteiary  reaction — is  growing  in  the  ravour 
of  at  least  a  select  few.  Aira's  qualities  as 
a  poet  are  precisely  those  which  one  wonld 
expect  to  Bise  so  favoured.  Instead  of  being 
diEfase,  he  is  painfully  intense,  adjective- 
loving,  and  even  jerky.  Thus  in  one  of  his 
best  poems,  "Frank  Sylvan,**  descriptive  of 
rural  scenery,  he  says  : — 

"  Yon  green  &ce 
Is  all  astar  'witb  winds  uDheard  bo  high, 
Wariog       swaying  all,  this  way  and  that. 
Opening  and  closing,  intertwioed,  evolred. 
With  geatares  all  of  love,  low  bowings,  lidngs, 
Kissings,  slow  conrtesies,  and  tnfted  nods. 
All  flexible  graces  mnltitadinotLe." 

Bere  the  photography — Aird  was,  as  a  didac- 
tic and  a  pictorial  poet,  essentially  a  photo- 
grapher— IS  perfect ;  yet  the  last  line  has 
a  jarring  Johnsonese  ring.  The  literary 
force — not  Wordsworthian  or  Miltpnic :  too 
statuesque  for  either  poet — is  andeniable.  It 
comes  out  in  other  poems.  Careful  readers 
of  the  earlier  editions  will  not  find  in  the 
fifth,  and  in  any  of  the  few  poems  added 
to  the  old,  much  that  they  were  not  well 
acquainted  with  beforehand.  But  even  in 
these  the  same  virtue  and  vice  are  to  be 
found.  Take  from  one^  "  The  Goldspink  and 
ThisUe  "  :— 

*'  How  sweat  to  think 

You,  little  Spink, 
Far  baek  in  the  abysses  deep, 
"Where  thought  conditioned  fails  to  sweep, 
Bose  all  a-flatter  on  the  Central  Mind  I 
Pleased  with  thy  archetypal  delicate  tinklings, 
Plessed  with  thy  golden  twinklings. 
To  show  thee  best, 
For  man  a  aeatt 
He  hong  thee  on  the  Thistle  on  tho  wind." 

Botii  the  idea  and  the  body  of  this  are 
powerful,  yet  the  first  two  and  the  last 
three  lines  reduce  the  subject  almost  to  the 
verge  of  bathos.  As  a  literary  artist,  Aird 
stems  to  have  had  one  important  fault  and 
one  important  defect.  He  was  too  little  at 
ease ;  he  used  the  chisel  so  much  and  so 
strenuoosly  that  in  all  his  work  yon  see  its 
mark.  He  was,  m<n«over,  devoid  of  genuine 
hnmonr.  In  his  chief  prose  work.  The  Old 
Scotch  Saehelor  in  the  Old  Scotch  Village,  he 
makes  a  pun  or  two,  but  they  are  elaborately 
pumped  up,  and  the  necessity  for  Artemna 
Ward's  "N.B.— This  is  a  goak,"  is  only  too 
evident.  The  editor  of  the  fifth  edition 
seems  to  think  otherwise^  for  he  describes 


as  "  graphic  emd  irresistible  humour  "  such 
lines  as 

"  Oft  have  we  wished  the  galLinaceons  tribo 
Had  bnt  one  neck ;  and  that  were  in  oar  bands 
To  twist  and  draw ;  the  morrow's  sab  had  risen 
Upon  a  coekleas  and  a  hmless  world." 

This,  however,  is  not  a  humorous,  bat  at  the 
best  a  good-humomred,  statement  of  what  to 
Aird  was  a  grim  fact.  A  man  of  keen 
nervous  temperament,  and  subject  to  deep^ 
lessness  and  the  fear  of  death,  he  hated 
cocks  and  cats  and  other  midnight  dis- 
tnrbers  of  men's  peace,  fled  from  them  and 
anathematised  them  in  blank  verse.  But, 
being  also  a  nature- worshipper,  he  could  not 
help  doing  so  in  a  kindly  spirit. 

Intensity  of  expression,  purity  of  senti- 
ment, and  fidelity  as  a  photographer  of 
nature,  are  tiierefore  the  leading  onatacteria- 
ticB  of  Aird  as  a  poei  He  nude  his  early 
reputation  In'  his  "  Devil's  Dream  on  Mount 
Aksheck,"  the  power  of  which  startled  some 
of  the  adherents  of  the  Wilson  school ;  the 
refined  and  reverent  toidmness  of  his 
"Mother's  Grave,"  and  a  number  of  short 
poems  giving  portraits  of  outdoor  and  indoor 
nature,,  of  which  "The  Swallow,"  "A 
Summer  and  a  Winter  Day,"  and  the 
already.quoted  '*  Frank  Sylvan,"  may  he 
taken  as  types.  These  are  tolerably  well 
known,  and  need  not  be  dwelt  upon  now. 
In  addition  to  these  there  are  a  namber  of 
patriotic  and  religious  poems,  and  a  heavy 
and  gloomy  tragedy,  relieved  by  spasms  of 
vigour,  entitled  "The  Tragio  Poem  of  Wold," 
Of  those  nothing  need  be  said.  Finally,  we 
have  some  small  poems  on  such  solQeotB  as 
"  A  Young  Poet "  and  "  A  Young  Painter," 
which,  in  point  of  aUiteratiTeness,  intensity 
— approaching  here  to  ferocijiy,  there  to  mys- 
ticism— and  "np^raxl' looking,"  are  Aird 
sublimated,  and  are,  perhaps,  more  worthy 
than  any  other  of  his  works  of  microscopic 
study. 

The  son  of  Aird's  clergyman  in  the 
Scotch  town  of  Dumfries,  in  which  he  spent 
the  bulk  of  his  active  life,  has  edited  tiie 
new  edition  of  the  poems,  and  has  also  given 
us  a  short  and  quiet  but  sufficient  biography. 
Aird  was  born  in  the  enchuited  S^tt  re- 
gion.  The  son  of  a  Scotch  yeeman  of  the 
best  fype,  he  was  educated  for  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  but  took  to  literature,  and 
especially  to  poetry.  Fin^y  he  settled  in 
Dumfries  as  a  journalist.  A  saint,  as  we 
have  said,  and  a  frogal  bnt  far  from  miserly 
or  ascetic  bachelor,  ho  retired  from  jour- 
nalism after  a  time  to  muse  in  retirement  on 
nature,  and  to  commune  with  birds.  He 
died  in  1876,  and  was  buried  beside  Barns. 
Outside  his  litwary  life,  there  is, really  no 
story  to  tell.  But  he  had  a  considerable 
circle  of  acquaintances,  including  Mr.  Gar- 
lyle,  whom  he  knew  both  at  Edinburgh 
College  and  in  Dumfries ;  bis  brother,  Dr. 
John  Carlyle;  "Delta"  Moir;  Dr.  Bobert 
Carrathers ;  and  ihe  Bev.  Qeoige  QiifiUaa  ; 
and  we  have,  in  consequence,  some  very 
interesting  lettars  from  uod  to  himself.  Mr. 
Carlyle's  letters  are  vigorous  and  character- 
istic, although  the  refhun  is  the  old  one  that 
England  is  going  to  Bankruptcy  and  the 
Dogs,  and  that  good  men  should  write  prose, 
not  poetry.  Of  Aird's  0¥ni  letters  may  be 
men^oned  one,  written  towards  the  close  of 
his  life,  in  which  he  describes  witb  exquisite 
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tenderness  sadden  death  of  a  loyal 
domestio. 

There  is  one  which  oannot  fail  to  be 
found  with  this  Tolame  hj  those  who  not 
on^  admire  Aird  bnt  knew  him.  The  por- 
trait given  on  the  first  page  is  not  that  of 
Aird  in  his  latest  days,  yrhen  he  wore  a  fhll 
beard  and  monstaohe,  and  reminded  the 
ol»erTer  sometimes  of  IHnte,  sometimea  of 
Mr.  Carl^l^  and  sometimes  of  Mr.  Tenny- 
son. Aird  never  looked  handsomer — more 
of  the  tme  gentleman,  as  well  as  of  the  poet 
and  saint — than  shortly  before  his  death. 


JOHN  UTTENBOOAEKT  ASJ>  HIS  TIMBS. 

Johannet  Wtmbogaeti  en  eijn  ttjd.   Door  H. 
G.  Baggo.  (Amst^xlam.) 

JoHH  XTttbnbooaebt  was  the  bosom  friend  of 
Axminins  and  Bpiscopins ;  the  trusted  conn. 
Bellor  of  John  of  Bamerelt ;  the  con6dBnt  of 
lioaise  de  Goligny ;  the  tutor  of  Frednick 
Henry ;  the  Court  and  camp  preacher,  whom 
Maurice  could  spare  neither  in  peace  nor 
war  for  many  a  year,  whom  he  finally  cast 
off  and  persecuted ;  the  very  soul  of  the 
liberal  ecclesiastical  movement  in  Holland 
at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  and  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  centuries.  As  the  acknow- 
ledged head  of  the  Remonstrants  during  a 
long  period  of  varying  fortunes,  he  was  "  the 
tai^t  of  more  stones  than  Stephen  and 
more  arrows  than  Sebastian"  (ii.,  273) 
during  his  life,  but  he  has  finally  sunk  into 
such  complete  oblivion  that  even  professed 
students  of  eodesiasidcal  histoiy  (out  of 
Holland)  scarcely  know  more  than  hu  name, 
and  even  in  his  own  country  hia  influence 
is  far  from  reoeiving  adequate  recognition. 

So  at  least  thinks  Dr.  Bogge ;  and  the 
purpose  of  the  laborious  work  before  us  is 
to  remove  for  ever  this  historical  anomaly, 
to  place  TJytenbogaert  henceforth  by  the 
side  of  *'  Maurice  and  Frederick  Henry,  of 
Oldenbamevelt  and  Grotius,  of  Vondel  and 
Bembrandt,"  as  one  of  the  great  lights  of  the 

S olden  age  of  Holland  (iii.,  353),  and  in  so 
oing  to  throw  fresh,  light  upon  an  important 
«poch  of  Dutch  history. 

So  many  brave  men  who  lived  before  or 
liave  been  concealed  behind  Agamemnon  have 
in  late  years  found  their  Homers,  and  we 
bave  formed  such  widely  different  estimates 
of  their  claims  to  consideration  when  placed 
before  na,  that  we  shall  probably  lend  an 
impartial  ear  to  Dr.  Bog^.  On  the  one 
band,  there  is  no  insnperable  antecedent  im. 
probability  in  the  supposition  that  a  man  of 
whom  we  have  scarcely  ever  heard,  and 
whom  onr  oracle  Mr.  Motley  dismisses  with 
a  few  half-contemptnons  allusions  as  Mau- 
rice's "  Gourt  trumpeter,"  was  in  reality  so 
important  as  to  deserve  mentioning  in  the 
flame  breath  with  Manrice,  Oldenbamevelt, 
or  Grotius.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mere 
fact  of  his  having  found  a  clever  man 
to  write  his  biography  in  about  thirteen 
bundred  octavo  pages,  and  to  regard  him  as 
one  of  the  two  men  of  his  age  (i.,  7),  does 
not  in  itself  by  any  means  prove  that  he  was 
a  really  remarkable  man. 

In  such  a  judicial  frame  of  mind  we  have 
listened  to  Dr.  Bogge's  plea,  and,  though  we 
eannot  give  him  wo  Twdict  he  appears  to 


demand  in  the  two  passages  referred  to,  we 
can  moat  heartily  endorse  (he  more  moderate 
statement: — 

"  Henceforth  no  one  will  he  able  to  speak  of  the 
conflict  in  the  Dutch  Beformed  Ohurch  during 
the  Truce  and  after  its  ezpiratiou,  of  the  political 
complications  of  the  yean  1610-18,  of  tlw  estab- 
liahment  of  the  Bemonstnnt  commnmty  in  the 
&ce  of  the  Proclamation,  without  naming  Uyten- 
bogaert"(iii.,S4S). 

Dr.  Bo^e  has  made  an  addition  of  perma- 
nent significance  and  value  to  the  historian's 
library,  and  no  future  writer  on  this  period 
can  afford  to  slight  either  him  or  his  hero. 

Uytenbogaert's  life  is  full  of  the  most 
varied  interest.  It  adventures  please  us,  we 
may  go  with  him  to  the  camp,  where  his  dis- 
course is  interrupted  by  a  cannon-ball  that 
carries  off  the  top  of  the  tree  under  which 
he  is  preaching  and  buries  him  beneath  its 
branches ;  we  may  watch  bim  tending  the 
sick  when  his  own  fever  is  so  high  tlmt  he 
must  be  lifted  into  his  saddle ;  we  maj  see 
him  hastily  disguise  himself  and  fly  for  his 
life  at  the  age  m  mxty,  with  a  father  in  his 
hat  still  preserved  at  Rotterdam !  We  may 
follow  the  steps  by  which  he  countermines 
the  projects  for  his  recapture,  and  may  re- 
turn with  him  at  last  to  brave  an  uncancelled 
sentence  of  exile.  If  diplomacy  has  a  charm 
for  us,  we  may  peep  in  Dytenbogaert's  com- 
pany behind  the  scenes  of  the  Court  and  the 
council- chamber,  and  move  at  our  ease  among 
ambassadors  and  princes.  If  ecclesiaatical 
controveraieB  delight  us,  we  may  feed  indefi- 
nitely upon  conrerenoea  and  the  like,  in 
which,  as  was  officially  chronicled  of  one  of 
them,  there  was  "  niets  fbndamenteela  ver- 
faandeld,  veel  minder  besloten"  ("nothing 
of  consequence  ducuased,  much  leas  de- 
cided ")  (i.,  380).  If  the  great  problems  of 
Church  ttnd  State,  and  the  principles  which 
underlie  the  seeming  frivolities  of  ecclesias- 
tical disputants,  appear  to  us  worthy  of 
consideration,  Uytenbogaert's  life  will  carry 
us  to  the  very  heart  of  tiiem. 

But,  in  spite  of  all  this,  Dr.  Beige's  hero 
appears  to  us  to  have  followed  rauier  than 
guided  the  course  of  events.  He  had  none 
of  that  strength  and  decision  which  made  an 
Oldenbfunevelt  or  a  Manrice.  An  honest 
man,  bnt  cautious  even  to  timidity,  he 
was  forced  to  the  &ont  by  sheer  atrera  of 
oironmstancM,  and  when  there  he  had  to  be 
held  in  his  place  by  the  strength  of  more 
powerfol  wula  than  his  own.  He  fonght 
bravely  and  wiUi  great  skill,  but  he  was  not 
bom  to  command  or  to  contend,  and  was 
always  begging  for  his  discbarge.  He  wonld 
never  betray  a  cause  with  which  he  was 
entrusted,  but  he  had  none  of  that  stem 
enthusiasm  which  clings  to  the  command  of 
a  forlorn  hope.  He  possessed  great  tact, 
inexhaustible  industry  and  energy,  a  tho- 
roughly good  heart,  great  eloquence,  with 
considerable  teaming,  and  a  character  which 
wonld  have  g^raced  a  far  more  distinguished 
position  than  that  of  Prince  Maurice's  Gourt- 

Sreacher ;  bnt  his  si^ificance  for  histotr 
uring  the  whole  period  of  hia  life  whiim 
preceded  the  Synod  of  Dort  and  the  execu- 
tion of  Oldenbamevelt  is  summed  up  in 
the  single  atatement  that  tiie  great  Advocate 
took  no  important  step  of  a  politico-eoclesi 
astio^  nature  without  consulting  him.  It  is 
precisely  here,  however,  that  we  must  look 


for  the  diatingnishing  feature  of  Dr.  Bogffe*B 
book.  He  oonoeives  that  ail  previous  his- 
torians have  more  or  less  seriously  miscon- 
ceived the  great  drama  in  which  Maurice 
and  Oldenbamevelt  are  the  leading  figures, 
beoanse  all  hare  «ther  fiuled  to  talce  into 
due  account  the  eodedaaiioal  bctora  of  fhe 
problem  or  have  treated  them  as  essentially 
dogmatic.  Dr.  Bo{^  contends,  on  the 
othfir  hand,  llukt  ihe  eooleaiasfcical  poli<7  of 
Uytenbogaert  and  Oldenbamevelt  hinged 
upon  questions  of  Church  government  and 
the  t^ms  of  comprehension,  and  not  upon 
questions  of  absolute  dogma  at  all.  Ac- 
cording to  his  view,  the  Bemonstrants 
desired  to  see  a  Church  in  which  diveraily 
of  opinion  should  be  toJerated,  in  which  no 
"  human  "  formula  should  be  appealed  to  as 
authoritative,  and  which  should  be  mainly 
governed  by  magistrates  and  pc^tioianB; 
whereas  l^eir  opponents  were  bent  upon 
maintaining  the  staricteat  unity  of  d<wmatic 
belief,  guaranteed  by  formnlaei,  and  a  Chaich 
exclusively  govemed  by  eoolesiastios.  In 
the  main,  we  must  confess,  even  after  leadr 
ing  the  confident  and  vigorona  attack  of 
Prof.  Bauwenhoff  in  the  Thedlogitch  Tijd. 
SGhrif:  for  March,  1876,  that  Dr.  Rogge 
appears  to  have  established  hia  point.  This 
gives  his  work  far  more  than  a  mere 
biographical  interest,  and  entiUea  him  to 
a  place  among  historians.  During  the  whole 
period  of  gathering  storms  which  ended  in 
Bamevelt's  death  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
Bemonstrants  we  find  the  Advocate  and  the 
Court-preacher  inseparably  united —  the 
Advocate,  not  seeing  or  not  choosing  to  aee 
the  inevitable  catastrophe^  steering  wlUi 
grim  determination  the  course  he  had  ra< 
solved  upon ';  the  other,  without  a  tithe  of 
his  inflexible  strength  of  purpose,  bnt  with 
perhaps  still  clearer  vision,  shrinking  from 
the  result,  but  yet  keeping  his  hand  upon 
the  wheel.  The  mistake  they  both  of  them 
made  was  their  iailnre  to  see  tha^  while  they 
had  a  perfect  right  to  insist  upon  toleration, 
they  might  be  doing  violence  to  the  con- 
science of  their  bretiiren  by  insisting  upon 
toleration  V}ithvn  the  limiU  of  the  Rsformed 
Church.  Here  the  Oalvinista  oonld  nttw 
their  non  posmmus  with  perfect  consistency. 
They  regarded  their  tenets  as  essential  to 
salvation,  a»d  they  could  not  admit  to 
Church  fellowship  uiose  who  denied  them. 
A  peaceful  separation  was  the  tmly  poflsible 
solution,  and  to  this  the  Advocate  would  not 
consent.  The  unity  of  the  Church  was  to 
him  an  essenlaal  part  of  the  unity  of  the  State. 
Accordingly  he  insisted  upon  toleration  in 
the  Beformed  Church,  even  if  he  was  com- 
pelled to  carry  it  by  expelling  and  b^^^'**™g 
the  intolerant  preachers ! 

When  the  criaia  came  and  Oldenbamevelt 
was  apprehended,  the  Court-preacher  fled  in 
disguise.  Bis  conscience  was  clear,  but,  as 
he  quaintly  remarked,  "When  the  S^ng 
issued  a  decree  of  btmishment  against  aU 
animals  that  had  no  tails,  the  fox  ran  away. 
He  had  a  very  fine  tail,  no  doubt,  but  tiiam, 
for  anything  he  knew,  the  Kng  might  stick 
to  it  that  he  had  none  "  (ii.,  496). 

And  here  the  main  intereat  of  Dr.  Bcwge's 
work  considered  aa  a  history  may,  perhaps, 
be  thought  to  close,  but  its  interest  as  a  bio- 
graphy only  increases.  No  longer  over- 
Bhadowed  by  the  eommanding  chanwterof 
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the  Adrocaie,  tanght  by  experience  and  dis- 
ciplined by  adversity,  Uytenbogaert  begins 
to  shine  as  he  has  never  shone  before.  His 
aims  become  more  clear  and  single,  his  grasp 
of  the  position  firmer,  his  purpose  stronger, 
And  his  independence  infinitely  greater  than 
ever  before.  His  taot  and  dignitj,  his  pa. 
tienca  and  generosity,  his  patriotism  and 
derotion  under  oircnmstaDoeB  of  extreme 
trial  and  difficoltj,  extort  our  nnqnalified 
admiration,  and  we  hail  him  as  a  tmly  great 
man.  His  exile  lasted  for  many  years,  and 
■when  he  returned,  under  Frederick  Henry, 
the  sentence  that  had  been  pronounced 
against  him  was  still  unrepealed.  He  and 
his  brother  exiles  relied  on  the  change  that 
was  gradually  coming  over  public  feeling, 
■and  the  weU-understood  though  carefully- 
sajppreffied  rfrmpaUiy  of  the  Prince,  for  the 
safety  that  could  not  as  yet  be  legally  assured 
to  them.  The  affairs  of  the  Bemonstrants 
were  in  the  most  critical  position.  Proclam- 
ations and  sentences  still  unrepealed  might 
at  any  moment  be  put  in  f<nce  against  them. 
Srerytbing  seemed  to  hinge  on  the  pro- 
tection ox  the  Prince.  1£  that  could  be 
secured  all  would  be  well.  Now,  the  Prince 
was  hardly  more  of  a  theologian  than  his 
brother  had  been  before  him.  The  orthodox 
party  incessantly  accused  the  Bemonstrante 
of  Sodnianism,  and  charged  them  with  the 
Aothorship  of  a  Socinian  work  in  reality  due 
to  a  certain  Pole.  Frederick  Henry  wished 
to  be  clear  in  his  own  mind  on  the  subject, 
and  requested  Uytenbogaert  to  explain  to 
him  in  writing  the  difference  between  the 
opinions  of  the  BemonstranU  and  those  of 
the  Soamana,  and  to  "  condemn  "  the  latter. 
When  we  realise  the  importance  of  the 
crisis  we  unnot  but  feel  a  thrill  of  sym- 
pathetic admiration  as  we  hear  the  old  man*s 
indignant  and  unhesitating  refusal.  He  was 
very  far  from  being  a  Socinian  himself,  and 
shortly  afterwards  almost  quarrelled  with 
fpiscopins  for  "  going  too  far."  But  he 
would  not  "  condemn  "  any  set  of  opinions 
or  renounce  fellowship  with  anyone  for  bold- 
iog  them.  To  do  so  would  be  to  deny  his 
whole  life.  It  was  very  hard,  he  said,  if  one 
might  not  say  a  civil  word  to  anyone  with- 
out being  supposed  to  adopt  all  his  views. 
And,  with  a  touch  of  the  humour  that  never 
long  deserted  him,  he  added :  "  if  the  ortho- 
dox like  to  damn  the  Socinians,  that  is  their 
affair,  bat  it  is  really  too  bad  of  them  to  in- 
sist that  we  should  damn  them  too  "  (iit., 
246). 

Uytenbogaert  lived  to  be  eighty-eight,  and 
was  at  work  on  his  great  Church  History 
when  he  died,  rich  in  years  and  honour. 
We  doubt  whether  he  was  as  great  a  man 
as  his  biographer  would  make  him ;  but 
that  he  was  a  great  man,  and  a  good  one 
too,  no  one  who  has  read  Dr.  Beige's  work 
can  doubt.  He  is  well  entitled  to  the  niche 
in  the  honae  of  fame  which  is  now  per- 
manently secured  to  him. 

FaiLIP  H.  WiCKSTESD. 


The  Royal  MospUal  and  Oollegiate  Ohureh  of 
Saint  Kaiharine  near  the  Tower,  tn  its 
Rel^ion  to  the  Eaet  of  Iumdon.  By  Fred- 
erick Simcox  Lea,  (Longmans.) 

UosT  Londoners  are  familiar  with  theguan* 
collegiate  baildinga  known  as  St.  ^tha- 


rine's,  which  stand  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  B«gent's  Park.  They  form  three  sides 
of  a  square,  and,  although  poor  in  design 
and  badly  built,  arrest  the  momentary  at- 
tention of  the  passer-by.  The  chapel  feebly 
recalls  that  of  King's  College,  Cambridge, 
and  immediately  in  front  of  it  is  a  con- 
spicuous but  useless  pump,  which  cost  we 
are  a&aid  to  say  how  many  pounds.  The 
hospital  buildings  oonmst  of  a  chapter-house 
and  Bchool-TOoms,  and  also  six  houses, 
occupied  ocoasionalty  by  the  brethren  and 
sisters.  Their  residences  are  modest  enough, 
bat  the  master's  lodge,  which  is  situated 
within  the  precincts  of  the  park,  is  upon  a 
diflerent  scale — in  fact,  to  use  the  words  of 
the  Charity  Commissioner,  "  the  premises 
for  their  size  constitute  one  of  the  most  de- 
sirable residences  in  London,"  The  master 
receives  about  2,000?.  a  year,  the  brethren 
(who  are  also  beneficed  clergy  and  usually 
non-resident),  400/.  each;  and  the  sisters 
(who  often  let  their  houses),  300!.  The 
general  income  of  the  chapter  amounts  to 
not  less  than  7,0002.  per  annum,  and  is  likely 
to  increase  very  considerably  when  ^e 
present  pernicious  system  of  fines  terminates. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  funds 
are  not  applied  to  the  best  advantage,  and 
that  the  sustentation  of  a  few  almsfolk  and 
a  small  school  is  not  an  adequate  employ- 
ment of  the  capitular  revenues.  The  Charity 
Commissioners  have,  indeed,  put  forward  a 
scheme  of  extension,  but  we  agree  with 
Mr,  Lea  in  thinking  that  it  has  little  or 
nothing  to  recommend  it,  and  further  has  the 
very  grave  defect  of  wholly  ignorii^  the 
past  history  of  the  hospital.  Mr.  Lea  re- 
cites that  history  at  some  length,  and  draws 
special  attention  to  the  Deed  of  Foundation 
and  the  subsequent  charters  or  orders.  He 
claims  for  St.  Katharine's  the  distinction  of 
being  the  oldest  eodesiastical  corporation  in 
Eng^nd  (having  been  founded  by  Queen 
Matilda  in  1148),  and  of  being  the  only  Col- 
legiate Chapter  in  which  female  members 
take  equal  rank  with  male. 

"  Whatever  may  have  been  the  fortunes  or  mis- 
fortunea  of  tlie  clerical  brotherhood  of  St. 
Katharine's  in  the  troubled  days  which  date 
from  the  close  of  Henry  Vlll.'a  rei«i,  the  water- 
hood  haa  remained  unchanged,  and  has  preserved 
in  undoubted  and  unbroken  succession  the  identity 
of  the  ancient  commanity  £ram  the  thirteenu 
century  to  the  present  time." 

But  Mr.  Lea's  object  is  not  to  assert  the 
dignity  of  St.  Katharine's  Hospital  (though 
be  rightly  observes  that  it  ranks  in  the  same 
category  as  Westminster  and  Windsor),  but 
rather  to  point  out  what  was  the  character 
of  the  original  foundation,  which  both  the 
Commissioners  and  the  public  seem  disposed 
to  overlook.  Her  Majesty,  however,  in  ap- 
pointing the  Bev.  J.  St.  John  Blunt  to  the 
mastership  has  at  any  rate  recognised  the 
facts  that  the  canonical  body  needs  a  clerical 
head  and  that  no  layman  held  the  office 
until  after  the  dissolution  of  religious 
houses.  But  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  still  more  important  &ot  that  the  Hos- 
pital  was  intended  to  have  a  local  character 
shall  meet  with  like  rec<^ition. 

The  Conmiisaioners  deny  this  fhct  in  ex< 
press  terms,  but  they  adduce  no  proof  what- 
ever of  an  assertion  which  by  itself  would  be 
hard  to  believe,  and  they  get  rtd  of  the  dif- 


ficulty involved  in  the  words  of  the  Great 
Charter  (wherein  the  duties  of  the  chapter 
are  defined)  by  ignoring  or  mistrans- 
lating them.  The  clause  runs  as  fol- 
lows : — "  Item,  visitabnnt  debiles  et  infirmos 
ibidem  degentee^  tam  in  divinis  officiis 
dicendis  quam  in  aliis  operibus  charitatis  eia 
erogandis."  This  is  rendered  in  the  follow- 
ing unintelligible  way : — "  That  the  broiherB 
and  sisters  shall  visit  the  sick  and  infirm,  as 
well  in  reading  to  them  as  asking  them 
questions  in  matters  of  divinity,  as  other 
works  of  charity."  We  need  feel  no  sur- 
prise that  with  such  a  view  of  their  duties 
the  members  of  the  chapter  shoidd  have 
shrunk  from  fulfilling  them,  nor  can  wo 
imagine  a  more  mischievous  occupation  than 
that  which  the  Conmiissioners  seem  to  sup- 
pose was  followed  by  the  brethren  and  sisters 
in  olden  times.  Sick  people  are  fond  of 
perplexing  their  visitors  with  nice  points  of 
conscience,  but  they  would  strongly  resent 
being  catechised  "  in  matters  of  divinity  "  by 
priests  and  deaconesses.  But  if  the  claim  of 
the  orinnal  precinct  of  St.  Katharine's  be 
admitted,  how  can  it  now  be  satisfied  seeing 
that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  site  is  at  the 
present  time  occupied  by  the  docks?  Mr.  Lea 
answers  that  it  was  expressly  laid  down  in 
the  charter  that  the  benefits  of  the  hospital 
were  to  be  increased  as  its  income  became 
enlarged.  What  more  equitable  fulfilment 
of  this  condition  could  there  be  than  by 
helping  out  of  the  capitular  funds  the 
adjacent  Elast-end  parishes  into  which  the 
former  population  of  the  precinct  had  been 
thrust  when  St.  Katharine's  Docks  were 
constructed  ?  Why,  in  fact,  should  not  the 
sisterhood  devote  itself  to  good  vrorks  in  a 
district  which  sadly  needs  such  an  agency ; 
and,  if  the  Queen  should  so  direct,  the  whole 
college  form  a  chapter  for  the  East-end 
Bishop,  whose  appointment  we  have  been 
told  to  expect  P      Chables  J.  Bobinsoh. 
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The  Bubble  Reputation.  By  Katherine  King. 

(Hurst  &  Blackett.) 
Sillford-otuAire.  By  Martin  Weld.  (Tinsley 

Brothers.) 

Agaiha  Clieveley.  By  Fanny  D.  Dickins. 
(Charing  Cross  Publishing  Co.) 

Boyale.  A  Novel.  By  St.  George.  (Charing 
Cross  Publishing  Co.) 

Julia  Ingrand.  From  the  Spanish  of  Don 
Martin  Palma,  by  J.  W.  Duffy,  M.D. 
(Elliot  Stock.) 

Eoydenhurtt.  By  Hester  Hope.  (Reming- 
ton.) 

Much  in  The  Bubble  E^uiation  is  nearly  im- 
possible, a  great  deal  in  it  is  highly  im- 
probable, and  almost  all  of  it  is  ludicrously 
absurd.  It  is  the  essence  of  the  most  vulgar 
and  conventional  sentiment,  and  the  reader 
can  hardly  escape  feeling  a  sense  of  degrada- 
tion as  he  wearUy  wades  through  the  history 
of  the  "  cads  "  and  semi-idiots  who  make  up 
what  I  suppose  I  can  hardly  escape  calling 
the  characters  in  this  story.  Its  hero  is  one 
Owen  Bonrke,  a  soldier  who  had  been  pro- 
moted from  the  ranks  for  an  act  of  braveiy 
at  the  time  of  the  Indian  Mutiny.  The  first 
volume  is  chiefly  taken  up  with  an  account 
of  the  elaborate  insults  his  brother-offioOT 
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heap  npon  him  ;  of  his  efforts  to  become 
famoQS  by  the  invention  of  a  new  gnn ; 
of  his  saving  the  life  of  his  Colonel's 
sister,  whom  he  loves ;  and  of  that 
lady's  awakening  to  the  terrible  fact  that 
she  loves  a  '*  Banker."  "  She  could  not 
marry  Owen  Bonrke,  though  she  acknow- 
ledged she  loved  him.  It  was  too  much  to 
exfwot  that  she  coold  so  saoiifice  hersdf ;  . , 
he  was  not  of  her  world,  and  that  dictam  of 
weight  and  wisdom  settled  the  mfttter." 
Meanwhile,  Owen  knocks  down  a  brother- 
officer  for  insulting  her  by  coupling  her 
name  with  his,  gets  dismissed  the  service, 
has  some  marvellous  adventures,  and  appears 
again  on  the  scenes  as  Count  von  Mittsdorf, 
favourite  inventor  of  guns  at  the  Prussian 
Court,  and  betrothed  to  a  German  girl.  His 
old  love  marries  his  quondam  friend  Lacy, 
comes  oat  to  Germany,  and  reveals  her  dor- 
mant passion  for  the  Count.  Ho  in  turn  falls 
madly  in  love  with  her  husband's  sister, 
who  returns  his  passion,  bat  re£nses  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  him  until  he  gets  his 
liberty  from  bis  German  Jtajieee,  who  after  a 
while  is  acoommodating  enough  to  go  off 
with  another  man.  He  is  &eo ;  bat  in  the 
"  day  of  his  Mnmph  "  he  is  blown  to  pieces 
while  showing  the  King,  Von  Moltke,  Ac, 
some  torpedo  exhibitions.  If  the  author 
cannot  produce  anything  better  than  this, 
we  would  strongly  advise  her  to  seek  "  the 
bubble  reputation "  elsewhere  ih&n  in  the 
field  of  novel- writing. 

Hillford-on-Aire  is  the  name  of  the  place 
where  the  scene  of  Mr.  Weld's  story  is  laid. 
Kotwithstanding  ,a  most  unintelli^ble  and 
nn^romising  beginning,  this  novel  improves 
as  it  goes  on,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
unpleasant  and  quite  annecessary  episode  of 
pretty  Phoebe's  seduction  and  the  utterly 
impossible  events  with  which  it  is  fbllowea, 
I  might  have  been  able  to  say  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  story  was  a  natural,  pleasant, 
and  even  pretty  one.  Daphne  Garland  is  a 
charming  character,  and  her  love-story  is 
well  told,  while  many  of  the  descriptions  of 
rural  life  are  bright  and  life.Iike.  If  Mr. 
Weld  will  confine  himself  to  the  narration 
of  everyday  events,  he  may  yet  succeed  in 
doing  something  which  as  a  whole  will  be 
well  worth  reading.  Only  he  must  give 
over  such  allegories  as  we  find  in  the  first 
chapter,  and  such  phrases  as  "  wings  soft 
nebulae,"  "breathing  out  baby  sools," 
"mingling  of  impassioned  chords  with 
vaporons  melody,"  "dispensing  the  fisb," 
"carving"  the  fish.  He  really  ought  also 
to  be  more  sparing  with  regard  to  his  lovers' 
embraces.  It  is  rather  too  much  to  make  his 
hero  "  press  one  little  kiss "  upon  his 
heroine's  "icy  lips  "  at  the  bottom  of  a  river 
and  under  the  ice.  He  is  more  successful 
when  he  makes  his  honest  farmer  compare 
Daphne's  playing  to  "  water  droppin'  and 
birds  twitterin'."  " 

Stories  like  Agatha  Cheveley  and  Royale 
ore  beneath  criticism.  After  reading  the 
former  all  we  can  remember  about  it  is 
a  snocMsion  of  dances,  at  which  the  com. 
pany  consists  of  a  "dake  and  dachess,  with 
ft  sprinkling  of  a  few  minor  members  of 
the  peerage  and  other  notabilities ; "  a  great 
many  "  promenades  A  ckeval ;  "  and  a  skeleton 
which  "  the  faded  garments  that  still  hang 
to  its  horrid  form  showed  to  be  that  of  ft 


woman,"  and  which  gives  rise  to  some  of 
the  most  revolting  maundering  it  is  possible 
to  read.  There  is  also  a  Lady  Elizabeth 
Cheveley,  who,  we  are  informed,  '*  became  at 
intervals  [ffi'c]  the  mother  of  three  children," 
one  of  whom,  when  we  are  introduced  to 
her,  she  is  rebuking  for  "  smelling  of  the 
stable."  J2«/aZe  is  if  possible  worse,  both  in 
manner  and  in  matter.    W.  W.  Tulloch. 


There  are  grave  objections  to  violent  pole- 
mical novels,  and  bitter  religious  partisan- 
ship will  be  kindled  by  Dr.  Duffy's  trans- 
lation, from  the  Spanish,  of  Julia  Ingrand,  a 
novel  written  to  expose  the  confessional  in 
Chili.  It  professes  to  give  the  experiences  of 
a  Liberal  Catholic  at  Santiago ;  and,  though 
we  cannot  praise  the  translator's  English, 
which  is  frequently  slipshod  and  nnidio- 
matic,  gives  them,  it  must  be  admitted,  with 
all  the  force  of  a  very  pronounced  animus. 
The  time  o£  the  novel's  action  is  that  of  the 
destmctive  fire  at  the  Temple  of  the  Gom- 
paiiia  in  the  Ghwd  Square  of  Santiago,  when, 
as  tbe  author  pnta  it  with  little  exaggeration, 
"  between  2,000  and  3,000  women  wereof- 
ferednp as  abnmt-offering  to  the  gorgeoasly- 
dressed  idol  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  which 
stood  behind  the  high-altar  of  the  church." 
One  is  inclined  to  suspend  belief  in  the 
devilries  averred  to  be  perpetrated  under 
the  cover  and  connivance  of  cowl  and  cas- 
sock and  confessional,  though  if  a  tithe  of 
the  horrors  and  wrongs  herein  related  were 
true,  or  even  founded  on  fact,  it  might  well 
be  deemed  that  the  holocaust  at  the  Temple 
of  the  Compania  on  December  8, 1863,  was 
a  Divine  visitation  and  vengeance.  Julia 
Ingrand^  as  a  novel,  ia  not  wanting  in  power 
or  incident ;  bnt,  beside  being  span  oat,  it 
is  nlfcra-senBational. 

Miss  Hope's  Boydenhurst  is  a  singularly 
aimless,  pointless,  improbable,  and  involved 
novel.  The  writer's  law,  which  should 
have  been  exact  and  accurate  to  deal 
with  such  legal  problems  as  wills  and  en- 
tails and  reversions,  is  so  hazy  and  shaky 
that  readers  will  fail  to  get  even  a  "  novel 
wrinkle "  out  of  the  story.  The  baronet 
who  owned  Boydenhurst  gets  into  the 
hands  of  a  low-lived  nomeau  rieke  named 
Fortiawood,  fund  makes  over  to  him — though 
ineffHitaally  as  it  tarns  ont — ^his  son's,  a 
spendthrift  Oxonian's,  inheritance  uid  expec- 
tations. The  son  goes  abroad,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  dead.  I'awer  and  mother  die  also ; 
but  the  estate  does  not  pass  for  lack  of  the 
son's  signature.  But  this  son  gets  rich  in 
Australia,  and  signalises  himself  by  making 
a  will  which  is  to  take  effect  "  if  he  dies 
within  five  years."  He  does  not  die,  however, 
but  comes  back  to  find  his  will  acted  npon, 
and  an  undue  amount  of  sharp  practice  per- 
formed by  a  conspiracy  of  certain  lawyers 
named Drummond  and  Catchall,  with  two  im- 
pudent subordinates,  rightly  named  Shuffles. 
In  the  end,  through  his  sister's  husband. 
Sir  Bichard  enjoys  his  own  again.  Bnt  the 
plot  will  hardly  repay  disentangling. 

J.  Datiks. 


Le  Sinai  de  la  BipubUque  Bomaine,    Far  P. 
Willems.    (Louvain :  Peeters.) 

It  might  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  there 
was  literatare  enoagh  already  npon  the  anb- 


ject  of  the  Boman  Senate,  and  that  consti- 
tutional history  had  done  ample  jnstice  to 
the  great  representative  assembly  which  has 
impressed  so  powerfully  the  imagination  of 
the  world.  But  we  have  to  thank  Prof. 
Willems  for  a  substantial  work  upon  a  topic 
which  was  not  as  yet  exhausted.  The  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  his  book  consiatB  in  a 
series  of  studies  on  the  history  of  the  ^veam- 
ing  families  of  Borne  at  different  periods  of 
the  Bepablic.  For  this  purpose  we  aatfa<^ 
has  gathered  up  the  personal  notices  scat- 
tered through  the  pag^  of  the  annalists, 
has  largely  avfuled  himself  of  the  labours  of 
Borghesi  and  of  Mommsen  on  the  Fasti  or 
official  records,  and  has  also  laid  under  con- 
tribution the  monumental  data  to  be  found 
in  the  volumes  of  the  Latin  Inscriptions 
lately  issued.  With  such  helps  he  has  been 
able  to  trace  in  some  detail  the  vicissitndeft 
of  the  g^reat  ruling  clans,  to  show  first 
one  family  and  then  another  taking  the  lead 
of  all  the  rest  in  the  oontinned  tenure  of  the 
ma^stiames  tcom  which  the  Senate  waa 
repleni^d.  With  the  lapse  d  time 
many  of  the  old  houses  are  seen  to  dwindle 
and  decay,  as  their  ropresentatiTeB  in  the 
official  lists  grow  fewer,  and  name  after 
name  wholly  disappears  from  view.  Fresh 
names,  however,  take  their  place,  as  a 
new  nobility  is  formed  out  of  the  plebeian 
houses  which  gained  distinction  on  the 
battle-field  or  in  the  council- chamber ;  tfaese 
for  a  time  balance  in  number  and  import- 
ance the  members  of  the  old  patriciate^  then 
gain  a  decisive  preponderance  in  the  Fasti 
and  the  Senate,  till  in  the  last  days  oC  the- 
Bepnblic  they  oatnnmber  W  an  immesse 
majority  the  desoendants  of  the  men  who 
had  once  enjoyed  an  exclnsiTe  right  to  all 
the  posts  of  nononr. 

The  materials  for  sach  a  stndy  are  often 
scanty,  especially  when  the  historx  of  Livy 
fails  us ;  bnt  in  the  era  of  the  Bevolution  the 
biographical  details  are  more  abondant,  and,, 
thanks  to  the  letters  of  Cicero  and  other 
sources,  we  have  an  elaborate  survey  of  the 
Senate  of  55  B.C.,  with  notices  which  are 
often  as  copious  and  mlinte  as  those  of  a 
Debrett  or  Almanaeh  de  Ootka  of  oar 
modem  times. 

In  the  best  ages  of  the  great  BepnbUc  the 
Senate  was  a  traly  representatiTe  assembly, 
gathering  up  among  its  members  the  calti- 
vation  and  hereditary  traditions  of  tho  old 
families,  as  well  as  the  experirace  and  energy 
of  the  notabilitieB  of  every  class.  In  tracii^ 
the  history  of  the  changes  by  which,  this 
character  was  stamped  upon  it,  our  author 
shows  not  only  ample  learning,  bnt  an  inde- 
pendent judgment. 

Starting  with  the  convictioa  that  the 
plebs  grew  at  first  out  of  the  clients  of  the 
older  honses,  and  of  the  landless  aliens  who 
gained  a  settlement  at  Bome,  he  refasea  to 
accept  the  current  explanation  of  the  old 
phrase  Patreg  eonscripfi,  or  to  believe  that 
the  plebt  had  any  senators  of  their  own 
order  an  earlv  stage  of  the  Bepablic 
They  seem,  indeed,  to  have  been  only  gmdg- 
ingly  admitted  one  by  one  at  a  maoh  later 
date,  as  the  great  posts  of  dignity  and  power 
were  successively  thrown  apm.  It  was  ih» 
Ovinian  law  which  definitely  raled  at  last 
the  meUiod  of  appointment  to  the  Senate  ; 
and  here  agaih  Prof  Willems  anives  at 
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a  HiflBwwnt  condiuioii  from  tbat  of  most 
writers  on  ihft  sobjcci.  He  g^rea  ooge&t 
argaments  to  prore  that  this  meaaare 
obliged  the  eenson  to  draft  into  the  great 
asaemblj  the  ex-magbtrates  of  ell  ranks,  not 
only  those  vho  had  served  in  cvrnle  offices, 
but  the  much  larger  number  who  were  yet 
lower  on  the  ladder  of  promotion,  but  were 
not  too  many  to  fill  the  natural  vacaucies 
that  would  oconr.  A  goTemment  bo  ad- 
ministered was  representative  indeed;  the 
animal  execntiTO  Eormally  elected  by  the 
eoTereign  people  became  at  once  the  coun- 
cillors of  Slate,  but  as  such  they  held  their 
poets  for  life,  and  had  uo  fear  oi  their  cou- 
stitaents,  or  of  impending  dissolntioDS,  to 
make  them  watch  anzioosly  the  shifUng 
canents  of  opinion. 

Tet  the  leading  statesman  oonld  appeal 
from  the  memben  to  the  nation,  pass  sweep. 
iDg  measnres  in  de6anoe  of  their  opposition, 
and  remind  them  that  the  power  rested  in 
the  last  resort  with  the  whole  body  of 
electors.  He  could  read  them  a  sharp 
leasou  too  at  times,  sach  as  that  by  which 
the  tribune  Clandias  in  220  b.c.  restricted 
the  trading  ventures  of  the  Senatorian 
order,  a  measure  prompted  not  merely,  as  is 
generally  held,  by  tiie  barbarian  contempt 
fur  commerce  natural  to  a  military  power, 
Imt^  as  oar  anther  thinks,  l^  the  sense  of 
the  danger,  which  experience  had  proved  to 
be  a  real  on^  of  giving  a  sinister  bias  to  the 
financial  measures  of  the  Government,  and 
by  the  wish,  too  weakly  and  too  rarely  acted 
<m,  to  seccue  ti&e  poor  provinoials  firom  official 
violenoe  and  ^reed.  If  snoh  was  the  inten- 
tbn  of  the  Bill,  it  was  an  evil  omen  that  it 
was  so  distsstefnl  to  the  Benate,  which, 
indeed,  neglected  in  a  later  age  its  j^lainest 
duties  to  the  subject  lands,  and  forfeited  its 
clainis  to  the  support  of  a  world  which  it 
mismled.  "W.  Wolfe  Capss. 


BOHOOXrBOOZB. 


Xs  Fcntain^B  FabUi.  Books  I.  and  II.  Edited 
by  P.  Bowden  Smith.  (RiriofftoDs.)  The  editor 
has  evideotly  a  likiag  for  liS  Fontaine's  Fables  aa 
a  text-book.  They  give  the  opportunity,  he  says 
in  his  Pzeface,  "  of  oompariog  rrench  with  Latin, 
ancient  with  modern  phrases  and  idioms,  collo- 
quial with  grammatical  expressions,  the  origins  of 
the  language  with  its  present  development." 
Probably  many  teachers  of  French  would  urge 
that  time  ia  too  limited  for  the  study  of  any  but 
the  moat  modem  form  of  the  language.  It  ia  not 
easy  to  decide.  The  notea  are  careful,  and  often 
eiiTgeetive,  though  it  seemaaa  if  some  of  the  Latin 
etjmologiea  mi^t  be  left  to  be  looked  up  in  books 
of  reference.  The  ordinary  etymdlo^ea  ought  to 
bp  in  all  dictionaries,  bat  at  preaent  M.  Maason's 
is  the  only  cheap  one  that  ecmtains  them.  On  one 
p<nnt  there  is  room  tm  a  good  deal  of  improve- 
ment. M.  lUne,  whose  easay  on  La  Fontaine  ia 
nfaired  to  in  the  Introduction,  has  shown  how 
La  Fontaine's  cootemporaries  reappear,  in  type 
at  least,  in  his  laUea.  The  dog,  for  instance,  in  the 
fiible  of  "  lie  Loop  et  le  Ohien  in  the  first  book,  ia 
a  repreaentatioQ  of  the  j/rand  seigneur  about  Ooiui. 
A  few  notea  on  the  personages  and  the  traits 
actually  discuBaed  by  M.  Taine,  with  perhaps 
othen  in  the  same  apirit,  would  add  much  to  the 
intweat  of  the  book,  and  give  a  much  truer  idea  of 
La  Fontune'a  Utenury  position. 

Frok  Uie  Pitt  Preea  we  have  received  several 
of  their  useful  editions  of  French  and  Qerman 
•elsetions.  M.  Qnstave  Ifssson  has  edited 
^Wmtlls's  Xl^  SuiU  Ai  Mmttur,  sad  SOtetkm 


JromXamo'deMauire  ("LajenneSib$neane''and 
<*  Le  L^preoz  de  la  Cit^  d'Aoste  "),  with  his  usual 
learning  and  good  taate  in  matters  of  criticiam, 
hut  atiU  faila  in  adapting  the  more  commonplace 
part  of  his  notes  to  the  great  object  of  making 
schoolboys  think.  A  practiaed  editor  of  school- 
hooka  ought  surely  to  have  teamt  by  this  time 
that  notea  like  "  la  mit  &  la  ports,  turned  her  out 
of  doors,"  "  un  groa  mooaieor,  a  atout  genUemao," 
"k  pied,  on  foot,"  are  absolutely  uselesa.  I^. 
Wagner,  the  accomplished  editor  of  the  Aulviaria 
and  other  playa,  haa  contributed  a  Book  of  Qerman 
Dactyiie  Poetry  and  an  edition  of  Von  Kaumer's 
Firtt  Cntaade.  The  farmer  containa,  among  other 
poems,  Schiller'a  "  Spazieigang,"  Qoethe's  two 
£)piatle8,and"AlexiBand  Doia,"  and  several  poems 
by  Platen  and  GeibeL  The  condenaed  thought  of 
some  of  the  aelections  and  the  abundance  of 
alluuon  in  others — for  example,  in  Schl^l's 
poem  on  Rome — render  the  book  a  particularly 
desirable  one  for  the  upper  claaaes  of  schools.  The 
F^Bt  Crusade  is  easy  uid  intweating  reading.  In 
both  hooka  the  notes  are  careful  and  good. 

Myliu^$  QlasmSnjichen,  with  Notea  by  T. 
James  (Whittaker  and  Co.),  seems  to  have  been 
edited  on  the  principle  of  looking  out  twenty 
words  on  a  page^  and  printing  the  English  of  them 
at  the  bottom. 

A  I^mer  of  French  Philology,  by  A.  0.  Olapin 
(O.  Bell  and  Sons),  is  mainly  an  abridgement  of 
Brachet.  It  is  drawn  up  in  a  clear  and  succinct 
form,  and  has  a  number  of  exerdses  and  questions 
attached.  It  is,  in  lact,  written  chiefly  for  the 
sake  of  such  exereiaea.  Two  passages  of  Old  French 
are  (pven  for  tranaUtioB  and  comment;  probably 
it  iTOuld  be  worth  wlule  to  add  a  few  more. 

M.  Euskra-FASITAOHT  has  brooght  out  a  Pro- 
granoe  Qerman  Oouna  and  a  iVtyrewttM  Freach 
Cow»e  (lib«millan),  each  in  two  small  volumes, 
arraiwea  for  two  years,  and  probablv  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  courses  for  a  tiiird  year.  The  German 
Oouree  for  the  first  year  is  divided  up  into 
lessons,  each  on  some  tense  of  a  verb,  or  a  similar 
portion  of  accidence,  with  voeabolaries,  exerdses, 
&c.,  complete  on  a  single  page.  There  ue,  no 
doubt,  some  advantages  in  the  systemj  but  it  ia 
very  difficult  to  use  a  book  of  the  kind  in  claas. 
The  second  year's  course  consists  of  a  complete 
accidence,  which  is  good  in  most  points.  It 
ought,  however,  to  be  supplemented  by  an  alpha- 
betical list  of  strong  verbs,  and  bv  some  form  of 
memoria  technica  for  the  more  important  nouns 
of  each  declension.  The  aceidffliee  la  followed  by 
exercises  in  avntax — again  somewhat  deficient  in 
quantity— and  a  number  of  eontunuona  piecea  for 
translation  into  Qerman.  But  no  effi)rt  is  made 
to  bridge  over  the  golf  betwe^  detached  sen- 
tences and  continuous  prose,  or  to  adopt  that 
systematic  repetition  of  difficulties  whidi  is  so 
marked  a  feature  in  Br.  Abbott's  Latin  Prose. 
Perhaps  a  third  part  may  supply  the  deficiency. 
The  French  Course  is  constructed  on  the  same 
model  aa  the  German,  and  has  a  short  Philological 
Appoidix.  On  the  whole,  both  books  are  care- 
fulfy  put  together,  and  ought  to  answer  their  pur- 
pose well,  it  the  teacher  inll  add  oonriderebly  to 
the  bulk  of  the  exennaes.  Thsy  have  adequate 
Indexes. 

French  Idiome,  ^-tr.,  by  L.  Nottelle  (Simpkin, 
UarBhall  and  Co.),  is  the  fourth  part  of  a  course 
of  French  instruction.  It  is  divided  into  a  number 
of  lessons,  each  consisting  of  some  grammatical 
rules,  a  few  lines  of  French  literary  history  (called 
Materials  for  Conversation),  a  group  of  idioms,  an 
explanation  of  some  figures  of  speech,  and  a  passage 
for  translation  from  English  into  French.  Unfor- 
tunately there  is  no  connexion  between  the 
different  items  that  make  up  a  given  lesson. 

A  Clate-Booh  of  Oomparative  Idiom$  (Qerman 
Part),  by  T.  Wehe  and  B.  Lennheim  (Hachette), 
belongs  to  the  series  edited  by  M.  Jules  Ba6,  of 
Oxfi»d,  and  noticed  in  the  Acadsmt  of  March  9, 
1878.    It  is,  in  ftct,  a  Genuu  yaaiai  of  the 


£kigliah  part,  of  which  a  French  version  has  been 
already  published.  It  is  amusing  to  see  how  the 
editor,  in  the  Preface,  diadaims  uie  idea  that  one 
part  of  the  book  is  a  iranslation  of  the  other. 
We  will  pay  him  the  compliment  of  aaying  that 
the  English  part  is,  at  any  rate,  a  good  translation. 

German  Exeroitee,  by  the  late  E.  F,  Orenfell 
(Kvingtons),  are  adapted  to  Mr.  Vecquerey's 
Qerman  Aoddenea.  Bendes  ezerdsea  and  voca- 
bularies, there  is  an  Kzeorsus  of  some  fif^  pages 
on  the  translation  of  Eng^idi  prepodtiona  into 
German,  which  will  be  found  very  nsefol  in  over- 
coming what  is,  pechaps,  the  gnatsst  difficulty  in 
translating  fingliah  Into  Oennan.  To  the  exerdses 
themselves,  which  sie  pat  together  with  a  good 
deal  of  care,  we  should  ta^  exception  on  two 
grounds.  first,  She  lb.  Eu^iiie-Funaehl^s, 
mentioned  above,  they  do  not  fadhtate  soffieienily 
the  transidon  from  santeneas  to  continuous  ^tosa ; 
and,  next,  the  Eogliah  of  them  ia  not  sufficiently 
idiomatic,  but  bears  obvious  marks  of  being,  in 
many  caaee,  too  litend  a  traaslation  &om  the 
German. 

The  First  French  Book,  by  H.  Bu6  (Hachette), 
is  adapted  to  the  First  Standard,  and  takes  the 
pupil  tnrough  the  auxiliaries  and  the  four  regular 
conju^tions.  The  book  is  a  &ir  one,  hot  the 
exercises  are  dull,  and  the  English  wants  revidon, 
though  there  are  not  many  specimens  like  the 
following :  "  It  is  the  first  time  since  a  long  time 
that  there  is  not  a  single  absentee."  The  Pictorial 
PVench  Orammar,  by  Marin  de  la  Voye  (Griffith 
and  Farran),  seems  to  aim  at  the  impossible. 
Pictures  may  be  useful  for  vocabulary,  but 
scarcely  for  grammar.  The  illuatrationB  are 
poorly  executed,  and  many  of  thou  nn-Engliah 
m  character. 

Outline  of  the  English  OonstttiUum.  By  J.  S. 
Laurie.  (Central  School  Dep6t.)  More  than 
two-thirds  of  this  book  is  devoted  to  Constitu- 
tional History  from  the  earliest  times  to  1688 ;  the 
small  remainder,  about  twenty-four  pages,  to  the 
Constitution  as  it  is.  It  ia  consequently  quite 
inadequate;  for  example,  munidpu  institutions 
and  me  election  of  members  of  Parliament  find 
no  place  ia  it.  It  would  have  been  better  to 
expand  the  descriptive  ^art  and  to  add  the 
history  of  institutions  in  iUuBtrative  notes.  A 
short  book  on  the  subject  is  much  wanted,  and  it 
is  a  pity  it  should  not  be  compiled  in  the  clearest 
form.  From  the  same  editor  (Mr.  J.  S.  Laurie) 
we  have  editions  of  Keats'  Hyiyerion,  Book  I., 
and  of  Milton's  V Allegro  and  It  Penseroso.  Both 
have,  unfortunatdy,  their  notes  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page,  a  frequent  source  of  annoyance  to  school- 
masters. The  sdection  of  Myaerion  is  a  happy 
one :  apart  from  the  singular  charm  of  the  poem 
to  any  reader,  there  are  few  books  better  adapted 
to  connect  a  boy's  English  aud  daseical  reacung. 
The  notes  are  good,  particularly  in  the  way  of 
illustrative  quotation;  one,  for  example,  on  the 
use  of  the  word  "  metxopoHtan,"  is  very  suggestive. 
Here  and  there  they  are  too  learned— for  example, 
the  first  note  on  the  name  Hyperion,  and  several 
of  those  on  the  etymology  of  words,  a  subject  on 
which  most  editors  of  sdiool-boolo  seem  to  be 
irantanginaslf-restraint.  The  edition  of  X'.^^<wre, 
Scc^  is  also  eceditable,  but  the  work  has  been  done 
before. 

FngUsh  Orammar  Sxerdtet,  by  Dr.  Morris 
and  H.  0»  Bowen  (Hscmitlan),  is  a  companion 
volume  to  Dr.  Morris's  Grsmmar.  The  directions 
are  dear,  uid  the  examples  selected  with  a  good 
deal  of  care.  But  there  is  much  to  be  said  against 
the  type  of  examples  chosen.  They  are  mosUy 
detached  sentences  from  good  authors,  tf)v»avTa 
ovverottTiv,  bat  without  interest  to  the  children 
lilraly  to  uae  the  book.  Nor  are  they  by  any 
means  elementary ;  a  boy  banning  parsing  is 
only  bewildered  by  sentences  like  '*  The  crad'st 
she  alive,"  "  If  me  no  ifs,"  and  so  on,  which  occur 
in  the  first  exercise.  It  is  a  pity  the  authots  did 
not  foUow  Dr.  Abbott's  exam^,  end  write  or 
adsHpt  oontinoooB  stories  fivpuamg  exenises. 
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The  Pr4ci»  Book,  by  W.  Coamo  Monkhouw 
(Orosby  Lockwood  and  Oo.),  U  not  only  of  value 
for  apedal  training,  but  contains  some  uaeful  hints 
for  general  education.  It  b^ns  with  aoch  umple 
practice  as  making  tables  of  echool-booka,  boys  ia 
the  daae,  and  the  like,  arrang^n^  words  in  nlpha>- 
betical,  and  nambors  in  Dumenoal,  order — ezsr- 
cises  which  might  very  well  be  used  with  aU 
young  bojB.  Next  follow  exerdees  on  tiiealibzaTi^ 
tion  of  ordinary  psBaagea,  and  then  pnoUoe  in  the 
di£fereot  forma  of  dodrotbg  and  abridgii^  ungle 
letters  and  sets  of  correepondence.  The  con- 
dnding  chapters  deal  vrith  the  abatzaetion  of 
literuy  paBsages,  including,  very  wisely,  some 
ttwn.  weU-lmown  authors,  where  poTwty  of 
tlioariit  is  covered  by  a  multitude  of  words.  It 
wo^  be  desirable  to  add  a  supplement,  contain- 
ing a  laiger  selection  of  correspondence. 

An  Eiementary  Irulian  Reader,  by  A.  N.  Wol- 
laston  (W.  H.  AUen  and  Oo.),  claims  to  be  judged 
htm.  the  point  of  view  of  an  Indian  student.  The 
ordinaiv  series  of  Englii^  Beadere,  excellent  as 
some  of  them  are,  do  not  seem  to  meet  the  wants 
of  In^  anj  more  than  a  French  or  German 
Ohreatomathie  necessarily  suits  English  boya.  The 
book  before  us  contains  a  number  of  anecdotes  and 
other  aimple  extracts,  including  some  fables  &om 
Bidpai  and  other  Oriental  sources.  The  latter 
seem  to  be  written  in  scarcely  idiomatic  enough 
English. 

NOTES  Aim  NEWS. 

The  programme  for  the  Librarians'  meeting  at 
Oxford  is  now  definitely  arranged.  On  Ttwsday 
morning,  October  1,  the  chair  will  be  taken  at  ten 
o'clock  hy  the  Bodleian  Librarian.  The  Report 
of  the  Oouncil  will  be  followed  by  papers  on 
«  Old  Parochial  Libraries,"  by  Mr.  T.  "\V.  Shore, 
Secretary  of  the  Hartley  Institution,  South- 
ampton ;  and  on  *'  The  Libraries  of  Oxford,"  by 
Mr.  Ernest  C.  Thomas,  late  Librarian  of  the 
Oxford  Union  Society.  After  an  interval  for 
refreshment,  ia  the  afternoon  the  Rev.  H.  £. 
Reynolds,  LibrArian  of  the  Oathedr&l  Library, 
Exeter,  will  read  a  paper  on  "  Our  Cathedral 
libnuies;"  papera  on  Provimdal  Libraries  will 
be  read  by  Air.  Wright,  the  Libmrian  at  Ply- 
mouth, and  ACr.  Bnscoe,  of  Nottingham ;  and 
Prof.  Seligmann  will  discourse  on  "'Hie  Signifi- 
cation of  Libraries."  On  Wednesday  will  be 
discussed  the  Report  of  the  Oommittee  on 
a  General  Catalogue  of  English  Literature, 
and  Mr.  Cornelius  Walford  will  read  a 
paper  on  the  same  sabject;  while  Mr.  Axon 
will  nak,  "  la  a  Printed  Catalogue  of  the 
British  Museum  practicable  P  '  The  afternoon  will 
bs  devoted  to  subjects  of  practical  library  interest, 
including  "  Indicators,"  by  Mr.  Yates,  of  Leeds ; 
*'  A  Form  of  Accessions  Catalogue,"  by  Mr. 
Barrett,  of  Glasgow  ;  and  a  "  Demy  Book-scale,** 
by  Mr.  Madeley,  of  Warrington.  On  Thursday 
the  Reports  of  the  Metropoiit*n  Free  Libraries 
Oommittee  and  of  the  Committee  on  Poole's  Index 
wiU  be  considered,  and  papers  read  by  Mr.  Bailey, 
of  the  Radcliffe  Library,  Oxfbdl,  and  Mr.  E.  C. 
Thomas,  on  other  proposed  indexes.  Jb.  Robert 
Hurison,  the  treasurer,  will  tireat  of  the  salaries 
of  lilmuians ;  and  binding  will  be  discussed  by 
'SSx.  .Uiant,  of  Leamington,  and  Mr.  Russell,  of 
Bath.  In  the  afternoon  Mr.  AUnntt,  of  the  Bod- 
leian, will  furnish  some  "Notes  oo  Provincial 
Fiinters  and  Printing ;  "  Mr.  Axon  will  treat 
of  Bibliographical  Professorships ;  and  Mr.  Henry 
Stevens  of  "  The  Postal  Union  and  International 
0<^yright."  Formal  business  will  conclude  the 
meeting.  After  to-day  the  addresses  of  the  secre- 
taries win  be :  Mr,  H.  R.  Tedder,  Rector's  Lodg- 
ings, Lincoln  College ;  and  Mr.  E.  0.  Thomas, 
Trinity  College,  Oxford. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  Ingram's  Address 
to  Section  F  of  the  British  Association,  on  the 
condition  and  prospects  of  economic  science,  will 
be  published  early  next  month  by  Meenrs.  Ix>ng<- 
mena. 


Mbssbs.  LoNoiUHB*  announcements  include: — 
A  Siitory  of  EngUmd  from  ike  Ctynclutiem  of  the 
Cheat  War  in  1816,  by  Spencer  Walpole,  Vols.  I. 
and  II.  i  Memoir$  of  the  lAfe  cf  Anna  Jameton, 
"bj  her  niec^  Gerardine  Xtacpherson ;  Seeded 
Atajfi,  by  A.  Ebyward  ;  Literary  Studiet,  by  the 
late  Walter  Bagehot,  edited  by  R.  H.  Hutton ; 
lite  Seereatxona  of  a  CougiUry  Parton,  by  A.  K. 
H.  B.,  third  aeries ;  HiMory  of  Ancient  Effwt,  by 
Prof.  G.  Rawlinson ;  History  of  the  Ancient  Sritvih 
Otureh,  by  the  Rev.  John  !Pryce;  T/u  Bnglieh 
Giwch  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  by  the  Revs.  C. 
J.  Abbey  and  J.  H.  Overton  ;  The  Pari,  Pretent, 
and  Futvre  of  the  EngHth  Tongue,  by  W.  Mar- 
shall ;  Songt  of  Far-Away  Lands,  by  Joaquin 
Miller  Bitcovery  of  the  Bermudae,  by  Major-Gen. 
Sir  J.  H.  Lefroy ;  A  Poetry-Book  of  Elder  PoOt, 
A  Poetry-Book  of  Modem  Poeie,  and  A  Proee- 
Book,  selected,  &c.,  by  Amelia  B.  Edwards; 
Bewick's  Sdected  Fables  of  Aesop  and  Others, 
faithfully  reprinted  from  the  edition  published  1^ 
T.  Saint,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  1784,  with  all  the 
original  woodcuts,  upwards  of  two  hundred  in 
number ;  The  Freedom  of  the  Thith,  by  Mungo 
PontOQ  ;  A  New  Concordance  to  the  Hofy  BMe, 
by  Robert  Young ;  Economics  for  Beginners^  by 
H,  Dunning  Macleod ;  Notes  on  Physi^ogy,  by  H. 
Ashby  ;  The  Art  of  Sdentijic  Diacovery,  by  George 
Gore;  A  Treatise  on  Coal,  Mine-Oases,  and  Venti- 
lation, by  J.  W.  Thomas ;  Animal  Chemistry,  by 
0.  T.  Kingzett ;  On  Artificial  ManureSfhj  Geoi^es 
ViUe,  translated  from  the  author's  MS.  and  edited 
by  W.  Orookes ;  Food  and  Home  Cookery,  and 
Town  and  Window  Qardming,  by  Catherine 
Buckton ;  German  Poetry  for  Repetition,  edited 
by  Dr.  Buchheim ;  Elementa  Latino,  by  W.  H. 
Morris  ;  Natural  Science  Reading-Books,  by  C.  W. 
MeiriSeld ;  and,  in  the  "  London  Science  Clasfr- 
Books"  series,  Hydrostatita  and  Pneumatict,  by 
Philip  Magnus. 

Mbbsss.  Macvillan  and  Co.  have  in  prepara- 
tion, and  will  publish  in  the  course  of  the  coming 
season,  the  following  works  of  general  literature, 
in  addition  to  those  already  announced : — Macleod 
of  Dare,  by  William  Black  ;  Sport  and  Work  on 
the  Nepaul  FroTUier :  or,  Twelve  Years'  Sporting 
Reminiscences  of  an  Indigo  Planter,  by  Maori ; 
Memoirs  of  Matthew  Davenport  Sill ;  X^a  and 
Letters  of  the  Rev,  Samuel  Clark,  by  his  Widow ; 
Dante,  an  Essay,  by  the  Very  Rev.  R.  W. 
Church,  M  JL,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's ;  "  Son,  Give  Me 
thy  Heart"  a  new  volume  of  sermons,  by  the  Rev. 
C.  J.  Vaughan,  D.D.,  Master  of  the  Temple; 
Soeitd  Twitters,  by  Mrs.  Loftie ;  Modem  Realism 
Examined,  by  the  late  Prof.  Herbert,  edited  by 
Prof.  James  M.  Hodgson ;  two  new  volumes  of 
"  English  Men  of  Letters  "—viz.,  Shelley,  by  J.  A. 
Symonds,  and  Gddstnith,  by  William  Black ;  two 
new  volumes  of  the  "  Art  at  Home  Series," 
Dress,  by  Mrs.  Olipbant,  and  Private  Theatricalt, 
Lady  Pollock ;  a  new  volume  of  the  "  Golden 
Treasur?  Series,"  The  Story  of  the  Otristians 
and  Moors  in  Spain,  by  Miss  Yonge;  and 
Total  Abstinence,  a  Course  of  Addresses  by  Dr. 
B.  W.  Richardson,  F.R.S. 

Ahono  children's  books  the  same  publishers 
announce  Grandmama  Dear,  by  Mrs.  Molesworth, 
author  of  The  Cuckoo  Gock,  Carrots,  &c.,  with 
illustrations  by  Walter  Crane ;  Stories  from  the 
History  of  Rome,  by  Mrs.  Beesly;  and  Fairy 
Tales,  thetr  Or^fin  and  Meaning,  unifA  tome  Ao 
count  of  the  Dwellers  in  Fairy  £and,  by  J.  Thack- 
ray  Bunee.  Of  sdentiQe  works  the  following  are 
promised  : — Gegenbaur's  Comparative  Anatomy, 
a  translation,  [revised,  vrith  a  Preface,  by  Prof. 
E.  Ray  L&nkester,  F.R.S. ;  Part  1.  of  the  second 
volume  of  A  Treatise  on  Chetnittry,  by  Profs. 
Roscoe  and  Schorlemmer;  Vol.  V.  of  Dr.  Rey- 
nolds* ^stem  of  Medicine,  completing  the  work ; 
Vol.  II.  of  Science  Lectures  at  South  Kensington; 
Vol.  HI.  of  Lord  Rayleigh's  Theory  of  Sound ;  an 
elementary  treatise  on  Heat,  by  Prof.  P.  G. 
Tait ;  A  Series  of  Simple,  Entertaining,  and  In~ 
expensive  Experiments  in  the  Phenomena  afSownd, 
by  Alfred  liL  Mayer  ("Nature  Series") ;  and  an 


elaborate  treatise  on  Coal,  by  the  Profe«on  of 

the  Yorkshire  College  of  Scioiee,  Leeds. 

Mbssbs.  R.  BsmrLKT  Aim  SOS's  literary  an- 
nouncements for  the  autumn  include : — Records  of 
My  Girlhood,  by  Frances  Ann  EouUe ;  A  Memoir 
^theVeryRev.  Walter  Farmthar  Hook,  DJD.,  iMe 
Dean  of  Ohicheater,  by  the  Rev.  W.  R.  W. 
Stephens;  The  Corre^>ondenceofHonori  de  Balsac, 
witn  a  Memoir  by  his  Sister,  Mdme.  de  Snrrille, 
translated  by  C.  Lamb  Eenney;  Our  Old  Adore^ 
by  Henry  Barton  Baker;  Old  Paru  mtd  if  Lite- 
rary Salimi,  by  Lady  Oa&enxa  Charlotte  Jack- 
son ;  The  Literary  Remaka  of  Mer^mtr  Collins. 
edited  by  Tom  Taylor ;  Prof.  Ouncker^  History  of 
AntigwUy,  translated  by  Evelyn  Abbott,  Vd.  II. ; 
Adventurous  Lives,  by  Bernard  Becker ;  Scenes  and 
Characters  of  the  Reign  of  Louis  XVI.,  \n  Dr. 
T.  L.  Phipson ;  History  of  the  Tenth  (or  jWn« 
of  Wales'  Own)  Royal  Regiment  of  Hussars,  con- 
taining the  records  of  the  corps  and  memoirs  of  it» 
more  distinguished  members ;  The  Life  of  Winekei- 
mann,  by  Prof.  Justi,  translated  by  Mdme.  Lilv 
Woliesohn;  The  History  of  the  Honourable  Artil- 
lery Company,  by  Capt.  G.  A.  Raikes;  Parish 
Sermons,  by  the  late  Dean  Hook,  edited  by  the 
Rev.  Walter  Hook ;  Things  and  Other  Hdngs,  br 
Albany  de  Fonblanque ;  D^tlomatic  dutches.  No. 
2,  "The  Danish  Queation." 

Messes.  Williak  Blackwood  akd  SoHshave  in 
the  press  To-day  in  the  T^vneoaed:  or^  War,  Witch- 
craft.  Sport,  and  &>oil»  m  South  j^rua,  by  Captain 
Alfred  Avlword,  Ute  Commandant  iMosvaat  Re- 
public, who  is  known  as  a  prominmt  f^pcment  of 
the  Shepstoue  pdit^,  and  an  officer  oi  much  ex- 
perience in  Eaflr  war&re.    Mesnn.  Blackwood 
have  also  iaaued  the  prospectus  of  a  new  aeriee  of 
"  Sacred  Classics  for  English  Readers,"  on  the 
plan  of  the  "  Ancient "  and  "  ForMm  ** "  Classics,'* 
which  will  include  the  "  works  of  uie  Eariy  Chris- 
tian Fathers  and  of  those  writen  of  the  Latin 
Church  in  whom  all  dsnominationB  eboBA  com- 
mon  interest." 

Mbssbs.  J.  ahd  R.  Maxwell  will  publish,  eariy 
next  month,  Miss  Dora  Russell's  BenMth  the  Wacr, 
in  three  volumes.  They  will  also  issue  noveU, 
each  in  three  volumes,  by  Mrs.  0.  Reade  and  bv 
the  author  of  S<^ie  Crewe ;  and  a  new  populsr 
reprint  of  Mr.  Sala's  Twice  Round  the  Gaat,  with 
all  the  original  itlusteationa  executed  for  the  work 
by  the  late  Mr.  William  McConnelL 

Miss  Braddoh'b  new  Chiistmas  Annual,  to  be 
called  The  Mistletoe  Bough,  VTUlcooi&AcSvifAiioea 
"  Sprigs,"  eight  of  which  will  be  ilUutmtod  with 
whole-page  engravings. 

Mebbbs.  Macmillait  ajtd  Co.  will  shortly 
publish  a  new  and  cheaper  edition,  in  one  volume, 
of  Sir  Samuel  Bakers  Ismailia,  with  a  new 
Preface  on  recent  African  Exploration ;  &  new  and 
cheaper  edition,  with  numerous  illustrations,  of 
Baron  Hiibnw's  Ramble  Round  the  World,  trans- 
lated by  Lady  Herbert  of  Lea ;  and  in  their  aix- 
shilling  series  of  Popular  Novels,  a  new  edition  of 
Mirage,  by  George  Fleming,  author  of  A  Alie 
NoveL 

Mbssks.  RrviNQTOiT  announce,  as  nearly  ready 
for  publication: — The  Theory  of  Develmment, 
a  criticism  of  Dr.  Newman's  '*  Essay  on  the  De- 
velopment of  Christian  Doctrine,"  reprinted  from 
the  C^rielian  Remembrmutm',  January  18^,  br 
the  late  Canon  Mosl^ ;  A  SehcHon,  ad^^ed  to 
the  8eason§  of  the  BcdesiaMliad  Tear,  mnn  the 
"Paro<Mal  and  Ptain  Sermom"  tf  John  Henry 
Newman,  B.D.  ;  A  SHe^ion  from  PaacaTs 
"  Thoughts,"  translated  by  H.  L.  Sidney  Lenr.- 
For  Days  and  Years,  selected  by  H.  L.  Sidney 
Lear  ;  Miscellanies,  Lilerary  and  Religiom,  by  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln;  The  Devotional  Bwthdrty 
Book ;  The  Microscope  of  the  New  Testament,  br 
the  late  Rev.  W.  Sewelf,  edited  by  the  Rev.  AV. 
J.  Crichton ;  Studies,  CHricof  and  Devotianal,  on 
the  Collets  of  the  Communion  Office,  by  I>e«o 
Goulbum ;  Sunday  Evenings  tn  the  Family ;  Datiy 
Qlean^igs  of  the  Saintfy  J^fthcompiled  by  0.  M. 
S.,  with  Intzodoction  liy  the  Ber.  H.  F.  SadlM' 
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Mx.  R.  £.  C.  Watbbb'  Oenealogical  Memoirs 
tf  the  Bxtinet  FamUy  afOiichtley,  their  Xnoerion 
and  JDeacmdmt$,  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had 
of  HeEera.  Bobeon  and  Sons,  20  Fancxaa  Road, 
N.W. 

MsBSBfl.  Tbubhxb  and  Co.  will  pubHsli  during 
the  coming  BeasoD : — 7!A«  i^^tZosopAy  <^  Mumc,  a 
popular  ezpoaitioD  of  the  general  theory  of  the 
art,  as  baaed  on  the  researchea  of  Helmholtz,  by 
Dr.  William  Pole,  F.R.S. ;  The  Colour  Sense :  tie 
Oriffin  and  DevelopmetU,  by  Grant  Allen  ;  Oiineee 
BuddKiatn.  a  volume  of  sketches,  historical  and 
ciiticali  of  fhe  Chineee  and  Buddhut  leUgions,  by 
the  BoT.  Dr.  Edkiiui  *,  Aryan  TMxiogy  aceardiag 
to  the  mmt  reeent  £efearaui,  Domudeo  Pezzi, 
txmdated by  E.  8.  Roberta;  Lettare  of  Pimy 
the  Ymmffer,  translated  and  annotated  by  J.  D. 
Lewis ;  The  Jataka  Stories,  with  the  commentary 
and  coUeetioD  of  Buddhut  faiiy-tales,  &blea,  and 
folk-lore,  translated  from  the  original  Pali  by  T. 
W.  Rhys  Davids ;  A  Comparatvae  Grammar  of 
the  Modem  Aryan  Language  of  India,  Vol.  lU!., 
The  Verb,  by  John  Beamee ;  Suddhist  Records  of 
the  Western  World,  by  Prof.  S.  Beal;  The  Devifs 
Advocate,  by  Percy  Greg;  A  Handy  Guide  to 
lAbrary  MoTutgement,  by  W.  E.  A.  Axon ;  The 
Birds  of  Commdl,  by  £.  H.  Rodd  ;  Instructions 
for  Toting  Tel^aph  Lines  and  the  Technical 
Arrangements  in  Offices,  Part  I.,  by  Louis 
Schwendler ;  Memovt  of  Mam  SvadrUi,  the 
Arctic  TVateller,  translated  from  the  Eskimo  by 
HesiT  Rii^,  and  edited  hy  Prof.  G.  Stephens ; 
and  Vol  IT.,  Fart  2,  of  Wheeler's  Im^,  bringing 
tlie  histoiy  dowa  to  the  fall  of  die  MoghiU 
EmpirBL 

HB8BS8,  WiLUAli  H.  Allut  axd  Oo.  have  in 
the  preea  for  paUieation  in  the  coarse  of  tiie  present 
Moson  :-~The  Life  of  Yakoob  Bey,  AthaUk  Ghau, 
and  Madaulei,  Ameer  of  Sjashgar,  by  Demetrius 
Charlea  Bonlger ;  Warren  Hayings,  a  Biography, 
Oaptaln  L.  J.  Trotter ;  iZiMsum  and  TKrk,p-om 
a  Oeognqihical,  jBthnological,  and  Hittorieal  PoiTit 
of  View,  mith  fecial  Reference  to  the  late  Politicdl 
Situatwm,  by  Dr.  R.  G.  Latham ;  Kenneth  Tre- 
lawny,  a  Novel,  in  two  volumes,  by  Alec  Fearon, 
author  of  Touch  Not  the  Nettle ;  Miliary  Life  and 
Suating  Adeentvres  in  India,  an  Autobionaphy, 
by  the  late  Lieut-Col.  T.  G.  Fraser,  ReUred 
l2st,  Bombay  Army,  edited  by  Colonel  G.  B. 
MaUaaon ;  The  ArtAic  Text  cf  Albiruni,  the  cele- 
faated  chionologist,  translated  into  English  by 
Dr.  £.  Saehaui  of  the  Roval  University,  Bralin ; 
OatAoUe  Si^atoloffy  and  Vhiven^sm,  an  Essay 
on  the  Doctrine  of  Future  Retribution,  second 
edition,  revised  and  enlaq(ed,  by  the  Rev.  II.  N. 
Oxenhwn;  Canal  and  Culvert  Tables,  by  L.  D'A. 
Jackson ;  Pocket  Logarithms,  toFour  Places  of  Deci- 
nvda,  of  Numbers,  Lines,  and  Tangents,  with  an  Ap- 
pendix of  Miscellaneous  Tables,  arranged  by  L. 
D'A.  Jackson  ;  Coal  Mine  Inspection :  its  History 
and  Results,  by  R.  Nelson  Boyd ;  A  Teit-Book  of 
Indian  History,  with  Geographical  Notes,  Genea- 
logical Tables,  and  Examination  Questions,  &c., 
for  the  ase  of  Schools,  Colleges,  and  Private  Stu- 
dents, third  edition,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  G.  A.  Pope ; 
The  ArtAie  Manual,  a  Compendium  of  Classical 
and  CoUo^uiai  ArtAie,  by  Prof.  E.  it.  Palmer ; 
A.    Turkish   Manual,   comprising   a  Condensed 
Grammar  with  Idiomatic  Phrases,  Exercises  and 
Oialogitet,  and  Vbcabidary,  by  Captain  C.  F. 
Mackenzie  kte  of  HJtf.'s  Consular  Service ;  The 
Buxtdn  of  &£t2t,  a  literal  translation,  with  Ex- 

ritorv  Notes,  Index,  and  Glossary,  by  Captain 
Wilberfoice  CUrke,  R.E. ;  Fntombed  Alive, 
and  other  p!oem,  by  Gemrge  Carter  Stent;  A 
Journey  in  Arducania,  by  George  Chaworth 
Hfostets,  R.N.,  author  of  At  Home  with  the 
Pdtagoniansi  A  History  of  Afghanistan  from  the 
Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Day,  containing  a 
sketch  of  the  invasions  of  India  from  Afghsniatan, 
ud  of  Afghanistan  from  India,  and  concluding 
with  a  Review  of  Afghan  Politics  from  1841  to 
1878,  by  Colonel  G.  B.  Malleson. 

MiBtM.  HoDDBB  una  SioueHion's  announeo- 
BUiiti  incliule  the  fbUowing :— The  new  volume 


of  Bampton  Lectures,  entitled,  Zeohariah  and  Au 
Prophecies,  especially  the  Mesnamc,  considered  in 
R^ion  to  Modem  Critidtm,  by  the  Rev.  C.  H. 
H.  Wright,  B.D. ;  Religion  in  England  under 
Queen  Anne  and  the  Georges^  by  the  Rev.  John 
Stoughton,  D.D. ;  The  Englishman's  Critical  and 
Expository  Bible  Cyclopaedia,  by  the  Rev.  A.  R 
Fauseet ;  Brovmlow  North :  Records  and  Recollee- 
tions,  \tj  the  Rev.  K.  Moody-Stuart ;  Heroes  of 
the  Mission  Field,  the  Bishop  of  Ossory ;  a  new 
volume  of  the  "  ^HieohKieal  and  Fhibsophieal 
Library"— iVarf«B(  Theology,  by  Prof.  Van 
Oosteizee ;  Our  Blue  Jackets,  a  Narrative  of  Miss 
Weeton's  Life  and  Work  among  our  Sailors ; 
Memoir  of  the  late  Achilles  Daunt,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
Cork,  by  the  Rev.  F.  R  Wynne  }  Robert  Halley, 
D.D.:  a  ShoH  Biogrf^hy,  wUh  a  Selection  from  his 
Sermons,  by  his  Son ;  The  Pauline  Theory  of  the 
In^ration  of  Holy  Scripture,  by  W.  E.  Atwell, 
D.D. ;  New  Coins  from  Old  Gold,  or  Homely 
Hints  from  Holy  Writ,  by  Thomas  Champnesa : 
Phan  "Provfs  of  the  Great  Facts  of  Christianity, 
by  the  Rev.  F.  R.  Wynne ;  a  new  Story  by 
"  Silver^n,"  entitled  The  Children's  Isle,  with 
Dlustrations  ;  That  Boy !  Who  shall  have  him  t  an 
American  Story,  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Daniels; 
Epkraim  and  Helah,  a  Story  of  the  Exodus,  by 
Edwin  Hodder  ;  Knowing  arid  Doing,  Eight 
Stories  founded  on  Bible  Precepts,  by  Mrs,  Henry 
Paull,  with  lUoBtrations ;  Theod<ra:  a  Home  Story, 
by  Phoebe«  J.  Mt^een,  with  Dlustrations ;  The 
Flower  of  ^  Chram  MarkA  ;  or^  Sought  and  Saved, 
by  the  Anthor  of  **  Tim's  Troubles,"  with  Illus- 
trations. 

Mbssbs.  Oassezx,  Psiter  akd  Gaipin  are 
about  to  issue,  under  the  title  of  Decisive  Events 
in  History,  a  summary  of  the  leading  events  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  The  text  will  be  ac- 
companied by  full-page  original  illustrations,  exe- 
cuted with  strict  regard  to  accuracy  of  detail. 


Sophoclee  (4th  edition,  1877),  which  has  long 
been  &miliarly  known  in  Ei^li^  schools,  is  a 
sensible  and  useful  work ;  but  m  this  case,  again,, 
it  is  unfortunate  that  Linwood  umed  only  at 
satis^ing  the  requirements  of  the  higher  school- 
teachmg.  In  1878  he  published  the  Theban  triltwy 
of  Sophocles  "  with  copious  explanatory  notes  for 
thd  use  of  elementary  students."  All  his  worka 
show  scholarly  qualities  of  a  high  order,  but  these 
had  DO  real  scope  in  the  narrow  £eld  to  which  he 
limited  his  efforts. 

PsoF.  Charles  Seaseb,  formerly  scholar  of 
Worcester  Collie,  whose  rather  sudden  death 
during  the  Oriental  Congress  at  Florence  wae 
announced  the  other  day,  was  one  of  the  early 
Oxford  converts  to  Roman  Oatholiinun.  His  first 
and  last  interests  were  in  Hebrew  and  Biblical 
archaeology.  Naturally  enough,  he  was  selected  to 
represent  this  department  at  the  Eennngton 
College.  As  an  author,  however,  Mr.  Seager  is. 
chiefly  known  by  hia  contiibutions  to  the  early 
volumes  of  the  Gasakat  Museum,  and  by  an 
edition  or  abridgment  of  Yiger's  Greek  Idioms. 

Tax  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  Geoive  Parkes 
Bidder,  F.R.S.  ;  of  Mr.  John  Penn,  F.RS. ;  of 
Dr.  Robert  Willis;  and  of  Carl  von  Geblw, 
author  of  Galileo  Galilei  and  the  Roman  Curia, 
&c.,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven. 

Br.  John  Eocb  is  collectii^  for  publicatioa 
all  the  early  French  poems  written  by  English- 
men in  England,  with  the  view  of  determining 
what  changes  of  rhythm,  phrase,  and  form  these 
island  writers  introduced  into  the  continental 
Norman-lSrench.  Dr.  Koch  has  proof  already 
that  these  changes  were  much  greater  In  the 
thirteenth  century  than  has  been  heretofore 
allowed;  and  his  results  are  of  considerable 
interest  for  the  early  forms  of  English  words 
borrowed  from  the  French. 


"  RBOOiXEOnoHB  of  Mazzini's  Views  on  the 
Eastern  Question  (1832-72)  "  is  the  title  of  a 
forthcoming  essay  by  Karl  Blind,  which  will  give 
many  hitherto  unpublished,  or  little-known,  de- 
tails of  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  the  Italian 
leader. 

Me.  Francis  Fry  has  joat  nublished  "A  Biblio- 
graphical Description  of  the  Editions  of  the  New 
Testament,  Tyndale's  Version,  in  English,  with 
numerous  Readings,  Comparisons  of  Texts,  and 
Historical  Notices;  the  Notea  in  full  from  the 
edition  of  November,  1534;  an  Account  of  two 
octavo  editions  of  the  Bishops'  Version  of  the 
New  Testament  without  Numbers  to  the  Verses: 
Illustrated  with  seventy-three  Plates,  Titles,  Colo- 
phons, Pages,  Capitals."  A  limited  impression 
only  will  be  issued.  Messrs.  Henry  Sotheran  and 
Co.  are  the  publishers. 

The  Rev.  William  Linwood,  whose  death  has 
been  recently  announced,  was  a  Greek  scholar 
whose  published  works,  intended  as  they  were 
mainly  for  students,  do  not  give  an  adequate  idea 
of  his  actual  gifts  and  attainments:  He  was 
educated  under  T>r.  Kennedy  at  Shrewsbury,  and 
was  made  by  Gaisfoid  a  student  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.  In  1836  he  waa  elected  to  the  Hertford, 
Ireland,  and  Craven  scholarships;  iu  1839  he 
obtained  a  firat-clasa  in  classics,  and  the  Boden 
Sanskrit  scholarship.  The  present  Master  of 
Batliol  and  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  obtained 
first-classes  in  the  same  year.  An  eminent  Greek 
scholar  has  informed  the  writer  of  these  lines  that 
Linwood's  "  familiarity  with  the  old  Gredt  lan- 
guage waa  certainly  wonderful.  He  used  it  like 
a  vernacular  tongue,  and  he  could  write  off  any 
number  of  Euripidean  verses  <ton«^»(2«iRun«."  In 
1843  he  published  a  Lexicon  to  Aeschylus,  a  clearly- 
arranged  and  serviceable  work,  containing  some 
emendations  of  his  own  very  modestly  proposed. 
In  1865  appeared  his  Greek  Tragic  Metres,  a  work 
again  intended  for  students,  as  was  also  his  Re- 
marks and  Emendations  on  some  Passages  in 
Thucydides,  publiahed  I860.    Bis  edition  of 


It  is  announced  that  a  second  session  of  the 
International  Congress  of  Ethnc^itTaphical  Science, 
which  met  under  the  patronage  of  the  French 
Government  in  July  last  at  the  Palace  of  the  Tro- 
cad^ro,  will  be  held  on  October  10  next  at  the 
Palace  of  the  Tiuleries.  This  second  session  is 
arrsDged  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  nume- 
rous foreign  members  who  were  unable  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  meeting  in  Paris  in  July  last.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  days  a  programme  will  be  pub- 
lished of  the  questions  to  which  spedal  attentioa 
is  to  be  called.  The  committee  of  the  Ethno- 
graphical Soeietf  of  Paris,  which  is  organising  tha 
Congress,  are  eepec^dly  deoroua  that  England 
should  be  well  represented  on  the  ocoamon. 

Hbbb  Spielbaobn  has  just  published  a  serie? 
of  descriptive  sketches  entitled  Von  Neapel  bis 
Syrahus. 

Messrs.  Dcitcxeb  and  Htticblot  are  banning 
the  publication  of  a  new  undertaking  conducted  by 
Prof.  Schmoller,  of  Strassburg,  under  the  title  of 
Staats-  und  sodalwissenschaftliche  Fortchungen. 
The  first  two  parts,  which  are  already  out,  contain 
the  result  of  Prof.  InamapStemegg's  researehea 
into  the  origin  of  the  earlier  German  landowner^ 
ships  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  oenturiea,  showinz 
a  great  advance  on  the  author's  earlier  works;  and 
an  essay  by  Dr.  Zeumer  on  the  town-dues  in  Ger- 
many from  the  eleventh  to  the  thirteenth  century,, 
which  throws  light  on  a  point  in  the  constitutional 
history  of  Germany  hitherto  wrapped  in  total 
darkness.  A  work  of  a  precisely  similar  nature 
is  in  course  of  publication  at  Kobner's  in  Breslau: 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Gierke.  The  fixst 
two  parts  contain  a  study  of  Dr.  Winter's  on  the 
history  of  the  constitution  of  the  city  of  Strass- 
buig,  and  a  very  careful  enquiry  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  serfs  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  by 
Dr.  Jastrow. 

EvERiONE  who  is  engt^ed  in  the  study  of 
mediaeval  history  knows  Die  lateinischen  Schrift- 
tafdn  of  Frot  Amdt,  of  Leipzig,  which,  with  the 
StSa^l^tfyi  of  Zai^emoster  and  Wattenbach 
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forms  an  iadiepeiiBable  help  to  the  Btndy  of  Latin 
palaeo^pby.  That  a  eecODcl  number  of  Amdt'e 
publication  may  sbortlT  be  loolnd  for  i&  therefore 
welcome  news.  The  photolithosraphio  plates  are 
ready,  though,  perhaps,  not  yet  m  the  boo^ller'a 
lianda  ;  they  are  being  published,  like  the  former, 
At  Weidmann^  in  Berlin.  There  are  about  thirty 
photographsj  each  containing  a  whole  page  of 
«ome  good  dluutetwiBtie  manuscript ;  they  oome 
^own  to  Ibe  fifteenth  cwitory,  the  Trnting  of  which 
time  is  known  to  pzeamt  mttest  oiffienltieB 
to  banners,  ud  are  mostly  taken  from  codices  of 
vell-flutheiiacftted  date.  The  printing  of  the  ac- 
companying text  will  shortly  be  begun. 

Herb  Bvboehakdt,  "Sjiiepa  of  the  Beeoz^  of 
Weimar,  well  known  as  the  editor  of  the  address 
hook  of  the  Oennan  arohiT«s,  is  brinnng  ont  a 
monthly  puiodioal,  a  "Oozte^codenzblaU,'*  for 
the  same,  intended  as  a  means  of  communication 
between  tiie  aiduTes  of  Gennan^r  and  those  of 
other  countries.  Another  nndertaMng  of  the  same 
kind.  Von  IjSber's  Archivalia<^  ZettKhrift,  now 
in  its  second  year,  is  of  a  more  sdentaflc  cnaraoter, 
«nd  contiuns  studies  of  a  more  serious  and  com- 
prehensive nature  by  German  record-keepers. 

Thb  cDirent  number  of  the  Arddtm  ^orieo  has 
an  account  by  Signor  Leonij  of  the  pestilence  at 
Todi  in  1863  and  of  the  rawes  in  distaict  of 
tho  Company  of  the  Cappelletto ;  the  uneement 
between  the  ma^strates  and  the  chieis  of  the 
Cappelletto,  by  which  they  were  bribed  to  with- 
-draw,  ia  given  in  full.  Signor  Qinanneachi  pub- 
lishes a  series  of  de^atch»  of  Averardo  Semistori, 
the  ambassador  of  Ooeimo  I.,  Grand-Duke  of 
Florence,  at  the  Court  of  Julius  HI. ;  the  rela- 
^ona  between  Florence  and  Rome  were  not 
friendly,  and  the  ambassador's  despatches  of  1664 

fWe  an  account  of  his  efforts  to  restore  peace, 
ignor  Frizzoni  continues  his  sketch  of  Neapolitan 
art  by  collecting  all  the  notices  of  the  presence  of 
foreign  artbts  in  Naides.  Auron  de  Beamont  has 
■an  article  cm  Maria  Carolina,  Queen  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  whose  hiatoiy  was  so  unfortunately  con- 
nected with  I«dy  Hunilton  and  Lord  Nelson. 

The  current  number  of  the  Oiina  jReview  con- 
tains sereral  articles  of  interest.  Its  pages  open 
with  a  tabular  Tiew  of  the  offieialB  composing  the 
Ohinese  Provincial  Govemments,  eompilea  by 
Mr.  Bonrae,  with  a  preface  by  the  late  Mr.  %^en. 
As  a  means  of  Ixaeing  the  career  of  any  official 
who  may  come  prominantiy  forward,  these  tables 
will  be  found  very  nsefuL  They  luve  evidently 
Iwen  compiled  with  care,  though  they  are  not 
•complete ;  for  instance,  we  miss  among  the  names 
of  officials  lately  deceased  that  of  W&n  Seang, 
whose  long  connexion  with  the  Tsung-le  Yannun 
■should  have  entitled  him  to  a  mention.  Dr.  Legge 
oontributes  the  last  of  his  Lectures  on  Imperial 
•Confucianism;  G.  C.  S.  continues  his  Brief 
Sketches  irom  the  Life  of  E'ung-ming :  and  Mr. 
Ciiles  gives  the  translations  of  two  or  three  short 
allegories.  Following  these  is  a  review  of  Mr. 
Ohalmers'  epitomised  edition  of  Kang-he's  Dic- 
lionaiy,  in  which  the  reviewer,  Mr.  Parker,  points 
•ont  in  elaborate  detail  some  errors  in  the  pro- 
nunciation given  of  some  of  the  Chinese  charac- 
ters, but  passes  over  the  ndicsl  objection  to  the 
work— VIZ.,  that  the  author  has  enrfaiiled  instead 
of  enlai;g[Bd  Eang^he^  IKctionary,  thus  seriously 
4iminiahii^  its  value,  instead  of  supplementing 
its  shortcomings.  Mr.  Itoss's  article  on  the 
Oorean  language  is  a  welcome  contribution  on  a 
aubject  about  which  very  litUe  is  known.  Mr. 
Boss's  Oorean  Primer  ia  the  only  work  at  present 
available  on  the  language ;  since  that  the  premature 
death  of  Mr.  Mayers  has  robbed  us  of  the  Corean 
Grammar  which  that  moat  erudite  scholar  had 
wellnigh  completed  at  the  time  of  his  decease, 

Thb  first  Part  of  the  second  volume  of  that 
useful  medium  for  students  of  English  language 
and  literature,  the  Anglia,  which,  to  the  uiame 
of  Englishmen,  is  published  in  Leipzig  instead  of 
iu  this  country,  and  is  but  iU-8npp(»ted  hwe,  is 
just  ont;  the  second  and  third  Parts,  ia 


qoence  of  the  stay  of  the  editors  in  England,  will 
appear  together  as  a  doppel-heft "  eariy  next 
spring.  Among  the  papers  comprised  in  the  first 
Part  are  originu  articles  on  the  Life  and  Plays  of 
Philip  Massmger,  by  Jam^  Phelan,  of  Memphis, 
tJ.8..A.;  the  Anglo-Saxon  translation  of  Pop* 
Gre^^cwy's  Dialogues,  by  H.  Erebs ;  and  a  disqai- 
sition  on  the  use  of  PrepositioDs  in  Modern  Bfeg- 
lish,  by  W.  Sattler,  of  Bremen.  B.  Kiihler  and 
other  well-known  writers  send  notes  upon  Ohau- 
oer,  Mariowe,  Drydm,  fta  Dr.  Bichaid  Wiilcker 
contributes  the  version  of  JEAMc^b  Book  of 
Judges  in  rhythmical  lines  ^treviouslyprinted  in 
prose^  found  among  the  late  0.  W.  Ghwi's 
papers;  and  Dr.  Moritz  Trantmann,  a  study  on 
the  verse  of  Luamon.  Shakaperean  literature 
is  illustrated  by  D.  Asher's  notice  of  Wamke  and 
Proeecholdt's  edition  of  the  Comedy  of  Muee- 
donu,  and  by  Prof,  Hertaberg  on  A.  Schmidt's 
edition  of  Coriolamit ;  Prof.  J.  Znpitza  reviews 
Ai  Tanner's  Dissertation  on  the  legend  of  Guy  of 
Warwick ;  and  Dr.  R.  Wulcker  has  a  notice  of 
Prof,  ten  Brink's  Miaton/  of  Enffluh  Literatwe, 
vol.  i,,  which  promises  to  be  the  best  work  on  the 
subject  that  has  yet  appeared  in  Germany.  Dr. 
Trautmann  gives  a  new  and  valuable  feature  in  a 
classified  bibUurraphical  list  of  works  on  English 
language  and  Uterature  puUished  in  England, 
America,  and  on  the  Continent,  during  1876, 
which  he  intends  to  continue  for  succeeding  years. 
The  editors  otAngUa  are  both  now  in  £kigland : 
Dr.  Wiilcker  at  i^eter  and  in  London  is  preparing 
his  edition  of  Grein's  BibliotkeJt  dar  AngeUSoh- 
atscAm  Poetie;  Dr.  Trautmann  is  at  work  upon 
the  romances  relating  the  legend  of  the  Siege  of 
Jerusalem,  for  publication  bv  the  Early  E^Iish 
Text  Society. 


H0TE8  op  IBATEL. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Association  Fran- 
f^aise  pour  TAvancement  des  Sciences,  M.  Maunoir 
was  to  have  opened  the  proceedings  of  the  geo- 
graphical  section  with  an  historical  sketch  of  the 
contributions  of  France  to  geogiapbical  know- 
ledge since  1800,  but  he  was  unavoidably  abjent, 
and  Dr.  Hamy,  therefore,  furnished  the  members 
with  a  ritumis  of  its  contents.  The  following 
were  among  the  chief  communicatioua  presented 
to  this  section : — "  La  distribution  des  antipodes 
et  lea  indications  1  en  tirer  par  les  ezplorateurs," 
by  Dr.  Carret;  "Les  travaux  gfoddaiques  ex^ 
cut^  en  Italie  pour  la  carte  depuis  1876/*  by 
Gteneral  Bicci;  "Les  demiers  problimes  de  la 
g^graphie  aiticaine,"  by  M.  H.  Duveyrier ; 
"  Le  dess^chement  du  ZnyderzSe,"  by  M.  le  comte 
Meynera  d'Estrey ;  "  Un  portulan  inldit  de  Deval- 
secha  (1447),"  by  Dr.  Hamy ;  "  Les  explorations 
russes  dans  la  region  de  Loh-Nor,"  by  M.  J.  F. 
Paquier;  "Lesmar^ogTapheadtablisdemiSrement 
sur  les  cdtes  d'ltalie/'by  Signor  Bettochi;  "De 
I'dtablissement  d'un  bureau  d'^migration^"  by  M. 
Oh.  Hertz  j  "  Exploration  et  colonisation,"  by 
M.  Brau  de  Sunt-Pol  Lias ;  "  De  I'oiganisation 
des  aoci^t^  de  gdographie  en  France,"  by  M. 
Foncin ;  "  La  colonisation  d'Algtirie  "  and  "  Lea 
nouvelles  cartes  des  dtats-majors  faoUandais  et 
autricbien,"  by  M.  G.  Benaud ;  "  Les  exp^itions 
italiennes  dans  I'Ethiome  mSridionale,"  by  Signor 
O^nrmti ;  &c.  M  H.  Duveyrier  was  unanimously 
elected  president  of  this  section  at  the  meeting  to 
be  held  next  year. 

News  has  been  received  by  telegraph  that  the 
Government  of  Cape  Colony  are  about  to  cause  a 
surrey  to  be  made  beyond  the  line  of  existing 
railways  towards  the  Orange  Biver,  with  a  view 
to  extend  the  railway  system  to  the  Free  State 
and  Griqualand. 

A  LXiTBB  from  Mgr.  Touvier,  Vicar  Apostolic 
of  Abyssinia,  written  from  K^ren  on  June  I,  and 
published  in  Les  Mimtm  CathtHmmf  ^ves  a 
melancholy  account  of  the  state  of  that  r^on 
owing  to  the  famine, 

"irons  seals  darn  ee  g^and  empire,"  be  writes, 


"pensons &/onUffer  ce«  immenset  mis&ras.  Devant 
le  chxdtiea  a&me  le  moaatman  passe,  rinaolte  aax 
Uvfes,  ou  venb  dtre  payi  de  sod  morceaa  de  paia 
par  I'apiwtane.  Quant  k  TAbywin  hir^tiqu  qm 
pounait  BODlagflT  ess  Mres,  il  ne  songs  qn'i  spictdBr 
■pr  leox  mis^  pour  s'enriebir." 
At  E^n,  out  of  a  population  of  10,000  or  12,000 
Bogos,  allbut  abtrat  1,000  are  in  need  of  assistance. 
In  addition,  multitudes  of  unfortunate  Abyssiniaus, 
who  have  gone  there  from  the  nei^bouring 
provinces,  crowd  all  the  cottages,  streets,  and  even 
the  precincts  of  the  miaslon  establishment.  The 
mortality  is  terrible,  and  in  a  ungle  niffht  eight 
corpses  were  found  round  the  church.  Much  has 
been  done  to  relieve  the  sufferers,  and  the  survivors 
are  now  gradually  returning  to  their  own  homes. 
The  misfortunes  of  the  people,  however,  have  not 
yet  come  to  an  end.  Abundant  rains,  it  ia  true, 
have  reireshed  the  r^on  which  has  been  so  long 
parched  up,  and  the  cotmtry  people  are  beginmng 
to  cultivate  the  land  again,  but  numbers  of  Ihem 
are  vrithont  implements,  seed,  &c.  These,  of 
course,  must  be  supplied,  as  well  as  food  to  keep 
them  alive  till  harvest  time  in  November. 

Fboh  a  Melbourne  contemporary  we  lean  that 
the  New  Guinea  Prospecting  .Association  intended 
to  despatch  an  expedition  to  the  island  on  Joly  17, 
their  destination  being  Port  Gonstantine  in 
Astrolabe  Bay.  Near  it  ia  a  large  river,  which 
takes  its  rise  in  the  FinisteTre  mountains,  a  raikge 
running  parallel  to  the  coast,  at  a  distance  of  tbii)^ 
miles  from  i^  and  believed  to  reach  an  altitude  « 
lljOOO  feet  alx>re  the  sea.  Tlus  is  the  place  ^rtme 
it  u  conjectured  that  the  late  discaveiy  of  ^tdd 
has  bem  made.  The  party  was  to  take  sufficient 
proviri<ai8  fbr  ^ht  monflis,  and  was  expected  to 
reach  New  Guinea  in  the  early  part  of  Angosfc 
Queensland,  however,  ia  the  colony  from  nick 
the  chief  exodus  to  New  Guinea  is  taking  plsca. 
In  a  recent  issue  the  QueauUmder  says  that 
**  For  the  last  few  months  a  cuFrent  of  emigntioa  has 
set  from  oar  puts  to  the  Mount  Owen  Studsy 
Feoinsula,  at  the  eastern  exttemity  of  the  isUnd. 
These  pioneers  have  gone  in  seanh  of  gold,  and 
startling  rumours  are  current  respecting  reoent 
discoTfiries,  which,  thoagh  not  sathentieated,  hare 
caused  considerable  exdtement  in  the  colony 

Mr.  Stakpord  has  published  a  useful  little 
handbook  to  the  State  of  Or^n  by  Ur.  H.  N. 
Mosely,  who  visited  that  portion  of  Western 
America  in  the  aummer  of  last  year.  Altiiough 
the  author  speaks  to  some  extent  from  penonsl 
knowledge,  his  visit  was  too  abort  and  hormd  to 
allow  of  a  complete  examination  of  the  country. 
He  has  therefore  la^ly  reUed  upon  officaal 
Beports,  which  he  tells  us  he  has  tested  by  nume- 
rous observations,  and  ftinnd  to  be  thoronfi^y 
accurate.   Th/gta  is  no  doubt  that  theae  publiea- 
tions  represent  on  the  whole  very  fidrfy,  if  a 
littie  too  fevourably,  the  existing  conditions,  and 
that  this  corrected  compilation  forms  a  txuat- 
worthy  guide  for  anyone  who  entertains  the 
thought  of  visiting  Or^n.   It  gives  a  briaf  but 
sufficiently   detailed  account  of  the  phTrieal 
character  of  the  country,  ita  climate,  its  agri- 
cultural, pastoral,  mineral  and  other  resources. 
One  distinguishing  feature  of  the  State  of  Oregon 
is  a  wonderful  vanety.   Ita  landscape  exhibits  the 
most  mixed  and  changing  aspeeta — Abroad  river 
vfdleys,  ru]^;^  mountains,  rolling  u^ands,  and 
level  plains  of  sage  brush  and  alkali.  The  alluvial 
valleya  afford  rich  agricultntal  land,  the  uplands 
fine  and  extensive  pastures,  the  hills  yield  timber 
and  minerals,  and  the  rivers  abundance  of  fish. 
The  alkali  plains  and  lava  beds  form  the  worst 
feature  of  the  countryj  but  the  firmer  are  said  to 
become  fertile  under  irrigation.   The  eUmate  of 
Oregon  ia  as  varied  as  its  landscape  and  its  aoiL 
The  State  ia  separated  into  tiie  two  grand  divisions 
of  Eastern  and  Western  Oregon  by  the  Cascade 
range  of  mountaina,  which  runs  nearly  due  north 
and  south.     Western   Oregon  is  oonntifully 
watered  by  rain-clouds  from  the  Padfie,  which 
dischuge  their  nunsture  most  copioody  as  they 
strike  •ffos^  {he  dinding  ridga*  Imnediately 
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beyond  this  banier  lies  an  arid  tAot,  and  the 
whole  of  EastBin  Oragtm  ia  somewhat  deficient  in 
rain&lL  Thb,  iodeed,  aa  might  he  inferred,  varies 
widely  in  different  diatricts,  the  annual  aTeroffe 
ranging  from  a  maximum  of  72  loches,  or  nearly 
douhte  that  of  England,  in  Western  Or^n,  to  a 
minimum  of  12  inches  in  Eastern  Oregon,  the 
avenga  for  the  whole  State  being  37*^9,  or  -40 
iochea  more  than  that  of  England.  The  great 
drawback  in  reepect  of  dimate,  therefore,  is  that 
it  is  in  moet  parts  nther  too  moist  or  too  dry ; 
otherwise  it  ia  temperate  and  kindly.  Oref^on 
yields  produce  as  multi&rioua  as  its  comMcation 
of  soils  and  climatee.  It  is,  however,  pre-emi- 
nently the  land  of  frnits—  of  apples,  pears,  peaches, 
and  plams — ^in  which  point  it  excels  even  that 
moat  fertile  of  States,  Oalifinma.  Altogether  it 
appeua  that  m  ateady  indoBtriona  SBttler  may  count 
on  doiiv  well  in  Ongoa,  fiur,  although  mort  of  the 
liehast  allaTial  valleya  have  been  taken  up  already, 
there  is  plenty  of  good  land  still  to  be  obtained, 
and  made  ^rms  can  he  bought  or  rented.  Aa 
evidence  of  the  prosperity  of  Oregon  Mr.  Mosely 
add  aces  the  remarkable  increase  in  population,  in 
production ,  and  in  the  value  of  property.  Another 
sign  that  the  Oregoni&ns  are  generally  well-to-do, 
and  not  ov«rworhed,i8  seen  in  their  habit  of  taking 
holidays,  whole  families  camping  out  in  waggon 
parties  at  the  seaside,  or  in  the  mountains,  for 
weeks  together,  for  the  land  yields  an  abundant 
return  for  small  labour,  and  the  fiinnera  have 
compKrativelT  little  to  do  except  at  the  seasons  of 
seed-time  and  harvest. 


LB  CANAZ.  ZHTEBOOtABTaXTB. 

Tkp.  executive  committee  of  the  Sooi^td  Civile 
Internationale  du  Oanal  Ioteroc4anique  have  just 
published  (Fans:  A.  Ohaix  et  Oie.)  the  JRaj^xtrt 
aammaire  de  la  Ommia$ion  Internationale  d'Ex- 
pforatMm,  bv  Ideut  L.  N.  B.  Wvse,  the  com- 
maadet  of  tne  expedition,  in  wbicn  are  detailed 
the  reanlts  of  the  investigataons  carried  out  by 
bimaelf  and  hia  aaaodatas  unce  last  November. 
Lieut.  Wyae  thinks  that  the  prdiminary  phase  of 
the  qoeation  has  now  been  brought  to  an  end,  and 
that  the  matter  is  ripe  for  settlement,  from  what- 
ever point  of  view  it  is  considered.   It  is  pro- 
posed, therefore,  that  an  international  commissioD 
of  scientific  men  should  be  appointed  to  examine 
all  the  data  now  available,  and  to  decide  which  is, 
on  all  grounds,  the  best  route  for  a  caual.  Putting 
aside  those  rantes  which  are  admitted  to  be  im- 
practicable, Lieut  Wyse  urges  that  a  choice  will 
nave  to  be  made  between  the  following  projects : — 
1.  Ohoco. — Projet  avec   Pluses  et  tunnel  du 
Comm.  Selfridge,  r^tudi^  en  detail  par  le  Lieut.- 
Comm.  Collins,  du  Golfe  d'UraI»     U  baie  de 
Chiri-Chiri,  »a  Atrato  et  Napipi.   2.  Darien 
MtiridionaL— I^ojet  avec  Pluses  et  tunnel  de  la 
Commiasioa  Internationale,  du  Golfe  d'Uraba  au 
Golfe  de  San  Uiguel,  via  Atrato,  Oaauirri,  et 
Tayra,  avec  variantes.   3.  Darien  M^dional. — 
Frojet  &  niveau  aveo  tunnel  de  la  Commission  In- 
ternationale, d'Acanti  au  Golfe  de  San  Miguel,  via 
Hati,  Tupisa,  et  Chueunaqne.  4.  Darien  H^ri- 
di<nML — ^Projet  i  niveau  avec  tunnel  dtudi^  par 
BbeDon^,  le  Comm.  Selfridge  et  ht  Commission 
Internationale,  de  la  baie  de  San  Bias  k  Tembou- 
chure  da  Bayano,  via  Nercalegua  et  Mamoni.  6. 
Panama. — {a.^  Projet  avec  pluses  du  Comm. 
Lull,  de  la  baie  de  Colon  &  la  baie  de  Pana- 
ma rw  Ohagres  j  (fi.)  Projet  h  niveau  avec  tunnel 
de  la  Commission  Internationale,  de  la  baie  de 
Colon  k  la  baie  de  Panama,  via  Chafpres  et  Rio 
Grande,  avec  variantes.    6.  Nicaragua. — Projet 
avec  telnaes  de  ChUds,  r^tudid  en  d^il  par  le 
Comm.  Lull,  daa  environs  de  Greytown  k  Brito, 
ru  San  Juan  et  Rio  Grande,  avec  variantes.  M. 
Wjae  does  not  indicate  which  scheme  would,  in 
Ua  opinion,  be  most  practicable,  for  the  question, 
he  aays,  is  a  very  complex  one,  and  at  the  time  ox 
writing  Us  Report  he  had  not  got  all  the  doonments 
befiwe  him;  he  loafers,  indeed,  to  leave  the 
matter  to  tho  oautdaartuii  and  impartial  judge 


ment  of  audi  a  commission  as  ia  referred  to  above. 
The  executive  committee  announce  that  they  have 
in  preparation,  and  will  shortly  issue,  some 
further  documents  and  papers  in  elucidadon  of 
the  aabject. 
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COSRSSFOIfiySifCS. 

AS  UUPrBLIBHEIl  LKTTBR  BY  OHABLBS  LAKB. 

Sq)tember  33, 18T8. 

^  The  following  letter  from  Charles  Lamb  to  a 
sister  of  that  Matilda  Betham  about  whose  literary 
friendships  a  pleasant  paper  lua  of  late  been 
written  1^  my  eonain,  Mias  M,  Betham-Edwaida, 
has  not  hithMto  been  puUiahed,  It  relates  to  a 
small  l^^acy  which  had  been  left  to  Charlea  uid 
Mary  Lamb  by  Anne,  a  married  sister  of  tlieMias 
Betnams :  and  was  evidently  written  on  fiiat 
hearing  of  the  gift  (see  D-aser'a  Magazine,  July 
1878,  p.  83).  The  letter  is  curiously  illustrative 
of  the  warmth,  impulsiveness,  and  irresolution  of 
the  writer.  Touched  even  to  teaia,  ha  b^;ins  1^ 
disclaiming  the  legacy.  At  first,  be  will  none  of 
it — "  not  a  penny.""  Next  he  proposes  to  "  halve 
it"  with  Matildi^  who  was  the  leaat  prosperous  of 
her  family.  Lastly,  as  the  ink  cools  in  his  pen, 
he  proposes  that  his  sister  and  he  shall  share  it 
witn  Matilda  in  three  equal  parts.  The  letter 
occupies  the  first  page  of  a  sheet  of  foolscap.  Had 
he  written  a  few  more  lines  and  turned  the  leaf, 
he  would  probably  have  ended  by  taking  the 
whole. 

'*  De»  Vaxj  Betbam, — I  remember  you  all,  and 
tears  coma  out  when  I  think  on  the  years  that  have 
separated  OS.  That  dear  Anne  should  so  long  have 
remember'd  us,  affects  me.  ^y  dear  Mary,  my  poor 
Sister  is  not,  nor  will  be  fi>r  two  months  perhaps, 
capable  of  appreciating  the  kind  old  long  memory  of 
dear  Anoe.  But  sot  a  penny  vill  I  take,  and  Z  can 
answer  for  my  Mary  when  she  recovara,  if  the  som 
left  can  contribute  in  any  way  to  the  comfort  of 
Matilda.  We  will  halve  it,  or  we  will  take  a  bit  of  it, 
11  a  token,  rather  than  wrong  her.  So,  pray,  con- 
ridar  it  aa  an  auicabia  aEiangsBwnt.  I  writs  in 
great  haste,  or  you  won't  gst  it  befbra  yon  go.  W» 


do  not  want  the  money ;  but  if  dear  Matilda  does  not 
much  want  it,  why,  we  will  take  our  thirds. — God 
bless  you.  C  Lamb. 

"  I  am  not  at  Enfield,  but  at  Mr.  Woden's,  Chorch 
Street,  Edmonton,  Middlesex." 

The  letter  is  not  dated,  but  bears  post-mark  of 
June  6,  1833,  It  is  addressed  to  "  Miss  Mary 
Betham,  27  King  Street,  Cheapside — or  to  the 
care  of  Sir  Wm.  Betham,  Dublin.^' 

My  own  recollection  of  Matilda  Betham  is 
particularly  vivid.  When  I  was  a  very  young 
girl,  she  used  to  drop  in  occasionally^  to  my 
mother's  tea-table  on  a  summer  evening,  and 
charm  us  with  talk  about  Mdma.  de  Stael, 
Coleridge,  Sonthey,  and  the  d»a  of  the  great 
French  Bevolurion.  She  lodged  at  that  time,  I 
think,  in  LamVs  Conduit  Street,  which  alie  liked 
for  ita  proximity  to  the  British  Museum,  wherfr 
she  was  a  constant  student  in  the  old  Reading- 
rooms  of  diunal  memoir.  She  generally  carrieid 
a  big  basket  and  a  Brobdigoag  umbrella.  From 
the  depths  of  this  basket  (wliioh,  beddes  the- 
writing  materials  she  bad  been  uung  at  the 
Museum,  contained  her  cap  and  aU  k^ds  of  mis- 
celluieouB  marketings)  she  would  sometimes  Mng 
out  some  magazine  of  many  years  gone  by,  and 
read  aloud,  with  not  ungraceful  emphasis,  a  poem 
of  her  own.  She  had  a  lai^,  round,  jovial  bee, 
bright  blue  e^ee,  a  mobile  mouth,  and  somewhat 
short  grey  hair  which  atmyed  frvm  under  her  cap 
all  round  her  neck  "  in  ulvery  slips,"  like  a  man's. 
In  fact,  she  was  net  unlike  the  portnite  of  Cole- 
ridge. Her  eccentricities  of  dress  were  pro- 
verbiaL  My  fkther  once  met  her  in  a  frequented 
Ltmdon  thoroi^hfiara  aerraeW  walkiDg  in  crimson 
■velvet  alippers,  and  followed  W  a  train  of  littl» 
ragamuffins,  to  whose  "^duff"  she  waa  goodf 
humonredl£indififerent, 

Mias  M.  Betham-£d wards,  in  the  above-named 
contribution  to  Fra$er,  alludes  to  honourable 
mention  made  of  her  aunt  in  vol.  i,  of  the  Retro- 

Sective  Review ;  but  has  apparently  forgotten  that 
atilda  Betham  was  alao  playfully  included  by 
Leigh  Hunt  among  a  string  of  other  poetesses  i& 
iAal^i^the  Vwltt$:— 

"Betham,  Bladiwood,    Bowles,  Bray,  and  Misa 
Browne,  too,  were  there ; 
What  a  sweet  load  of  B's!    Bat  than  what  a 
despair ! 

For  I  know  not  their  writings.   (Cm  tearing  my 
hair!)" 

AnBLXA  B.  Edwabbs. 


C0LLB6E  LIBBAKIE8  AT  OXFORD. 

G^Iocb,  Boaa-ablre  :  September  17, 1878. 

Without  wishing  to  dispute  Mr.  CheyneV 
grounds  for  objecUng  to  some  of  the  statements 
in  your  notice  of  the  Worcester  College  Cata^ 
logue,  I  may  be  allowed  to  note  one  or  two  points- 
which  would  seem  to  make  yoor  remaps  practi- 
cally, if  not  formally,  correct 

1.  In  calling  the  compilation  of  our  Oatalogn» 
of  archaeological  books  the  first  s^ous  attempt 
to  carry  out  the  scheme"  (of  apedaliang  Odlegft 
Librariea),  there  was,  I  pieaunM^  no  intention  to 
claim  for  Worcester  a  priority  in  heginntna  the 
work  of  specialisation.  1  should  not  myself  have 
used  the  phraae ;  but  I  venture  to  think  we  hav& 
fl^ven  the  first  indioatitm  of  a  serious  attempt. 

2.  I  am  delighted  to  hear  of  the  specialised 
supplementery  Catelogue  which  Balliol  printed 
in  1872;  but  I  can  only  say  that  I  have  neither 
seen  it  myselC  nor  heard  it  s^ken  of  by  others.. 
Berides,  I  should  think  it  desirable  for  coU^:eB  to 
print  catalt^es  of  the  books  in  their  special  de- 
partments every  five  years,  if  not  oftener.  Wero 
they  at  the  same  time  to  adopt  a  uniCorm  system 
of  tvpe  and  paper,  they  might  considerably 
simpufy  the  vrork  of  cataloguing  for  laiger 
librariee. 

3.  I  have  myself  enjojed  the  privilc^  of  bor- 
rowing a  book  from  Bulud  Library ;  bat  I  doubt 
whetwr  but  fbr  my  peraonal  aeqnaiatanea  with 
the  librarian  I  ahonld  luve  done  so.  Qdlaga 
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libraries  should  have  stated  hours  (as  ia  the  case 
at  Woiceatar)  at  which  m  aaaistant  should  attend 
to  nva  out  books  to  aoj  resident  graduates  who 
namt  applT  for  them. 

lEay  I  add  that  I  should  not  have  troubled  you 
with  these  rem&rka  were  it  not  that  they  may 
throw  some  light  upon  the  question  of  the  rela^ 
tion  betweoi  ue  Bodleian  and  other  libraries  in 
Oxfisrd— a  question  which  I  know  is  regarded  by 
no  one  more  earnestly  than  bj  Mr.  Oheyne  P 
E.  Wallagb, 
Idbrarian  of  Worcester  OoUege. 


SCIENCE. 

A  TreaHBe  on  the  Oydoid  and  all  Forme  of 
Cycloidal  Curves  and  on  the  Use  of  such 
Cimtet  in  dealing  with  the  Moiums  of 
Planets,  Oomets^  ^c,  and  of  Mailer  pro- 
jected from  the  Sun,  By  Biohard  A. 
ProctOT.  (Ijongmans.) 

"  A  OHEiT  deal  of  talent  is  lost  to  tlie  world 
&r  the  want  of  a  litUe  coarage."  The  same 
writer  *  proceeds  to  say,  "  the  fiict  is  th&b, 
in  order  to  do  anything  in  this  world  worth 
doing,  we  must  not  stand  shiTering  on  the 
hank,  and  thinking  of  the  oold  and  danger, 
hnt  jamp  in  and  scramble  through  as  well 
as  we  can."  Mr.  Proctor  has  recognised  the 
truth  of  the  witty  canon's  remarks  and  has 
several  times  made  the  plange.  This  last 
volume  shows  his  abiUiy  in  another  line : 
readers  of  his  prerions  writings  will  hare 
noticed  his  turn  for  geometrical  work,  and 
in  a  footnote  to  the  present  volume  we  are 
told  tiiat  through  his  liking  for  geometrioal 
studies  he  knew  rery  little  of  the  Differential 
OalcnluB  and  scarowy  anything  (strange  to 
liear)  of  astnmomy  when  he  took  his  degree. 
Mnch  of  the  present  work,  though  it  now 
sees  the  light  for  the  first  time,  is  taken 
from  notebooks  drawn  np  at  Cambridge :  for 
the  proofs,  which  are  very  neat,  the  anther 
claims  in  many  cases  the  merit  of  novelty. 
We  have  seen  many  acconnts  of  the  pro- 

Eerties  of  the  curres  discussed  in  this  work, 
nt  all  are  short,  and  the  treatment  is  for  the 
most  part  analytical.  There  is  one  uote- 
vorthy  exception  to  this  statement,  an  ex> 
caption  which  Mr.  Proctor  did  not  become 
acquainted  with  till  great  mrt  of  his  fifth 
section  had  been  written.  We  refbr  to  the 
full  and  able  account  given  1^  Prof.  De 
Morgan  (English  Cyclopaedia^  "Trochoidal 
Curves").  This  writer  considers  the  curves 
from  two  points  of  view :  the  trochoidal 
mode,  in  which  a  circle  rolls  like  a  hoop  on 
a  straight  line  or  on  the  circumference  of 
Another  circle;  and  the  planetary  mode, 
"  because  it  resembles  the  consideration  of 
the  manner  in  which  a  planet  and  its  satellite 
move  round  the  sun."  Prof.  De  Moi^n 
^ves  the  preference  to  the  latter  mode,  and 
assigns  as  his  reason  for  an  extended  article 
of  upwards  of  thirteen  colamns  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  elementuy  work  which  treats 
of  these  comUned  motions,  though  some 
anderstanding  of  them  is  neoessuy  even  for 
the  purposes  of  the  most  elementary  astro- 
nomy." Mr.  Proctor's  first  fonrsections  are 
taken  np  with  the  proofs  of  the  principal 
properties  of  the  right  cycloid,  the  epicycloids 
and  the  hypocycloids,  trochoids  and  motions 


•  Sjdiwy  Saith,  Condttet  of  ikt  Underttanding, 
FattL 


in  cycloidal  curves.  His  definition  runs 
thus : — 

"The  epicycloid  (hypocycloid)  is  the  curve  traced 
out  by  a  point  on  the  circumference  of  a  circle 
which  rolls  without  eliding  on  a  fixed  circle  in  the 
same  plane,  the  rolling  circle  touching  the  outside 
(innde)  of  the  fixed  circle." 
According  to  this  definition  no  epicycloid  ia 
a  hypocycloid,  and  no  hypocycloid  an  epi- 
cycloid. In  the  last  section  we  note  a 
geometrical  proof  of  Bernouilli's  discovery 
that  the  cycloid  is  the  path  of  quickest 
descent  from  one  point  to  another  point  not 
Tertioally  below  the  first  The  cycloid  is  a 
curve  of  great  interest.  Chasles  styles  it 
"cette  courbe  merveillense,"  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  its  figure  and  the  disoossion 
of  its  properties  should  not  sooner  have 
attracted  the  notice  of  geometers.  The 
claims  of  Cardinal  de  Cnsa  (1454)  and  of 
De  Bovelles  (1500)  may  be  set  on  one  aide, 
and  we  have  little  hesitation  in  assigning  to 
Gkdileo  the  prime  honour  of  considering  the 
curve  (about  1599)  when  he  singled  it  out 
as  suitable,  from  the  elegance  of  its  shape, 
for  the  form  of  the  arches  of  bridges.  To 
Roberval  (of  "  Qa'est  ce  que  cela  pronve  ?  " 
celebrity)  we  owe  the  area  (1634)  and  pro- 
perties of  solids  of  revolntion  obtained  from 
it  (1644).  To  Descartes  and  Format  we  owe 
the  mode  of  drawing  tangents  to  it — ^the 
method  of  the  former  mathematician  being 
an  exceedingly  elegant  one,  and  applicable 
to  all  roulettes — which  has  been  extended  by 
M.  Chas^.  Passing  by  Torrioelli,  Slusins, 
Euygens,  and  our  Wren  and  Wallis,  we 
pause  at  the  name  of  Pascal,  who,  by  means 
of  the  method  of  "  indivisibles,"  "  surpassait 
lea  plus  c61ebres  g^ometres  dans  lareoherche 
des  propri^tes  de  lacyclo'ide."  The  merit  of 
Pascal  consists  in  this,  that,  whereas  pre- 
vious discoveries  had  been  concerned  with 
the  whole  carve,  his  famons  problems  (pro- 
posed under  the  name  of  Amos  Dettonville) 
were  oonoemed  with  parts  of  the  curve.* 
We  notice  that  Mr.  Plrootorhas  not  given  any 
demonstrati(m  of  tiiese  &moua  questions, 
possibly  because  th^  would  not  yield  to 
purely  geometrical  methods,  or  because  they 
were  not  required  in  the  subsequent  applica- 
tions. 

As  the  cycloid  was  a  veritable  apple  of 
discord  between  the  French  and  Italian  geo- 
meters, so  M.  Chasles  in  his  Apergu  claims 
for  Desargnes,  on  the  statement  of  Lattire, 
as  against  Boemer  (1674)  the  honour  of  the 
conception  of  the  epicydoid.  This  was  a 
natural  step ;  as  a  geometrical  problem,  the 
merit  consists  in  the  application  made  by 
Boemer  to  practical  uses.  Newton  rectified 
the  curve  in  his  Pnitctpia. 

Mr.  Proctor's  fifth  section  is  deroted  to 
Epicyclics : 

"  How  gird  th«  sphere 
With  centric  and  eccentric  scribbled  o'er, 
Cjele  in  epicycle,  orb  in  orb?" 

While  admitting  his  indebtedness  to  the 
ardcle  on  Trochoidal  Curves — there  is  ample 
evidence  of  independence  and  originality  of 
treatment — he  does  not  agree  with  De  Morgan 
in  aome  of  his  conclusions,  and  considers 
that  he  has  misinterpreted  some  of  the 
figures  he  gives.    On  this  subject,  however, 


*  The  most  reeeot  rfoifMi  of  tliissulgfleCia  givMiiii 
Frindpal  TisUodi's  book. 


"  doctors  differ,"  and  we  believe  that  the 
able  practical  mechanist  to  whom  both 
writers  acknowledge  their  deep  indebtedness 
sides  with  the  former.* 

These  Epicyclics  are  the  same  as  Mr. 
Perigal's  Bicircloids :  the  work  before  us 
is  considerably  enriched  by  drawings  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  Perigal.f  As  a  consequence 
of  reading  De  Morgan's  article,  Mr.  Proctor 
has  added  a  section  on  the  equations  to 
cycloidal  curves.  It  is  in  this  part  of  the 
work  that  we  have  come  across  the  few 
errors  we  have  detected  in  this  elegantly 
^t-np,  carefully  printed,  and  admirably 
illustrated  monograph  on  the  cycloidal 
curves.  The  errato  in  the  eariier  part  of  Uto 
book  are  mostly  confined  to  the  non-printing 
of  accents  over  accented  letters ;  we  wil^ 
however,  direct  Mr.  Proctor's  attention  to 
the  following  pages,  on  which  we  have  de- 
tected more  important  slips :  on  pp.  59,  171 
(rt),  101, 181  (several  typographical  errors), 
203,  204,  207,  215. 

The  seventh  section  consists  of  two  papers 
on  "  The  Graphical  Use  of  Cycknda  to 
Determine  (1)  the  Motion  of  Planets  and 
Comets,  (2)  the  Motion  of  Matter  Projected 
from  the  Sun,"  which  hare  been  printed  in 
the  Monthly  Notices  of  the  Astronomical 
Society.  Nearly  150  problems  are  appended. 

The  whole  work  is  a  valuable  oontrifan- 
tion — complete,  or  nearly  so«  in  its  trca^ 
ment — to  the  geometry  of  these  most  in- 
teresting curves.  B.  Tdcezb. 


PUBLICATIOKS  07  THE  ENGLISH  DULICI 
SOCIETT. 
{Second  Notice.) 

A  Glossary  of  Words  in  Use  in  the  Wapeniakes 
of  Manley  and  Oorringhem,  XdneoUuhirv. 
By  E.  Peacock. 

A  Qloasary  of  Holdemess  Words.  By  F. 
Boss,  B.  Stead,  and  T.  Holdemass.  With 
a  Map  of  the  District. 

Bibliographical  List.  Part  UI.  Completing 
the  Work.   Edited  by  J.  H.  Nodal. 

A  Orammar  of  the  West  Somerset  DioHect. 
By  P.  T.  Elworthy. 

On  the  Dialects  tf  Euven  Southern  and  South- 
western Counties,  with  a  New  Classification 
of  tlie  English  Dialects.  By  Prince  Lonis- 
Lucien  Bonaparte.  Two  Maps.  (Trubner.) 

Two  more  Glossaries,  but  both  far  above  the 
ordinary  level.  The  Wapent^es  of  Manley 
and  Corringham,  as  many  Southerners  pro- 
bably do  not  know,  lie  in  the  north-west  of 
Lincolnshire,  but  just  east  of  the  Trent,  em- 
bracing Winterton,  Froddingham,  Bottes- 
ford  (Mr.  Peaooek's  own  manor),  and  Scot* 
ter.  Although  the  Glossary  is  so  limited  as 
to  "consist  exduBvely  of  words  now  or 
formerly  in  use  "  in  these  Wapentakes,  jtA 
the  language  may  be  considered  typicml  for 
the  whole  of  North  Lincolnshire,  and  there- 
fore to  be  limited  by  a  line  due  east  and 
west  drawn  just  south  of  Louth  and  north 
of  Lincoln.  This  part  of  the  county  forms 
a  tolerably  distinct  variety  of  English,  dif- 
ferent from  the  southern  division,  which  is 

*  This  remark  Mpeeially  ap^ies  to  the  itatMnent 
on  Mr.  Proctor's  p.  185. 

t  This  gentleman's  Oomtr^uthH  to  JSasmaiiest 
SSnematie  AMtremomy  the  Past  and  Fmimre, 
9BBn  havanadsthsasflcmMfculiavta  wvaf  na. 
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much  more  Midland  in  character.  It  is  to 
this  northeni  section  that  Tennyson's 
*•  Farmer"  belonged.  The  only  other  Lin- 
colnshire Glossary  we  possess  (Brogden's) 
is  not  to  be  compared  with  Mr.  Peacock's 
either  in  extent,  or  in  explanation  and 
iUostration.  Br^en's  is  a  Ywy  dry  book ; 
Mr.  Peaooofc's  is  really  entertaining  reading 
for  an  ontnder ;  it  is  fall  of  qnaint  anecdotes 
and  illnstrations,  partly  ooUeoted  ftmn  old 
records  (Mr.  Peacock  is  a  working  F.S.A.), 
and  partly  written  down  firom  actnal  obser- 
Tation  and  memoij,  of  phrases  and  conrer- 
sations  OTerheard  in  the  viUa^  and  jostace- 
room.  Mr.  Peacock  has  long  tried  his  hand 
at  the  literary  writing  of  dialects,  in  his 
three  lincolnsliire  novels  (Balph  Skirlaugh, 
Mabel  Heron,  and  John  Markenfield),  and 
succeeds  in  ronghly  indicating  most  of  the 
broad  pecoliarities  of  the  dialect;  bat  he 
does  not  attempt  to  indicate  some  of  the 
finer  distinctions.  His  Glossary  might  be 
read  by  a  Londoner  without  conveying  the 
&intest  notion  that  short  a  and  short  u  (the 
Oerman  aonnda  nearly)  were  tobUly  different 
from  his  own.  The  peonliar  tr^tment  of 
tA« — ^the  TOwel  dided,  and  sometimes  wiUt 
the  ih  in  <A«n,  and  at  others  with  the  th  in 
ihiriy  much  the  same  as  in  Lancashire — is 
hardly  snfficiently  shown  by  simple  ih'. 
The  which  is  never  prononnced,  is  dnly 
written  in ;  and  so  on.  The  following  are  a 
few  short  specimens  of  his  illnstrations : — 

"Sethis  beer  up  o'  th'  liad-«nd  [end  of  hob] 
for  a  mitinit  to  tak  th*  cowd  air  off."  "  I  was  once 
omust  poison'd  all  thriff  a  gaily- pot.   My  owd 
woman  \ad  made  some  apple-pies,  an'  ahe'd  ta'en 
a  gally-pot  ahe'd  fun*,  an'  putten  it  inside  o'  one 
on'  'em  to  nuae  np  th'  crust.   It  look  clean  enif, 
but  it  bed  hed  bUaterin'  aauve  in  it  that  I'd  hed 
for  our  owd  man's  leg,  an*  th'  heat  o'  th'  fire 
browt  an  th*  poiacm  out  o'  th'  pot  into  th'  pie." 
"He's  astru^  huneht  [bad-tempered]  an'  queer 
man,  he  wanit  let  nobody  come  along  side  on  him 
wi'owt  datOD'  'em  [aaymg  something  diaagreesble 
to  themj."  (M  woman  eoncmiing  the  ^>ard  of 
Goardiani "  Oh,  rir,  if  th'  board  would  nobut  put 
me  on  another  dxpence  a  week  I  wodn't  thank  ye 
to  her  th'  queen  for  my  aunt"— that  is,  for  "  the 
greatest  distiuetion  that  can  happen  to  anyone." 
"  That  bum  o'  thine  should  owt  to  go  to  boardin* 
school  J  he  lama  to  talk  atraoge  an'  plaan  wi'  alus 
playin'  aboot  wi'  fitrmin'  lads."   "  When  you've 
faoU'd  [shelled]  them  beans,  thraw  th'  swada  [pods] 
to  th'  pigB.*   "  There  was  thunner  i'  th*  ur,  an** 
he  couidnt  get  a  waft  o'  wind." 

There  is  no  grammar  of  any  kind  prefixed, 
and  the  above  examples,  if  pat  into  usual 
spelling,  would  scarcely  show  any  deviation 
from  ordinary  English,  so  that  it  would 
aeon  thai  Mr.  Peacock  has  not  yet  paid 
attmtioii  to  that  extoemely  important  part 
of  dialectal  work.  Bat  we  must  be  thankful 
the  luvB  anumnt  of  tmstworthy  material 
with  wbicn  he  has  famished  us. 

Proceeding  to  the  west  from  Mr.  Peacock's 
district  we  pass  through  the  isle  of  Axholm 
between  the  Trent  and  the  old  Don,  where 
the  natives  b^n  to  find  a  little  change  of 
dialect,  which,  however,  the  stranger  scarcely 

Etrceires,  and  if,  instead  of  going  on  to 
oncaster,  he  turns  north  and  passes  throiufb 
Goole  to  Howden,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Case,  he  will  notice  bnt  slight  changes  still. 
"When  he  reaches  Market  Weighton['Weefc'n] 
the  di£brence  is,  however,  distinctly  marked, 
and  still  further  east  lies  the  river  HnB, 
nuuuDg  teem.  Driffield  to  Hnll  (prononnced 


like  full,  without  either  h  or  /).  This 
bounds  Holdemess  on  the  west,  and  an 
imagimury  line  from  Driffield  to  Bridlington 
bounds  it  on  the  north,  so  that  the  district 
comprehends  that  curious  peninsular  beak 
of  Yorkshire  ending  in  Spurn  Point.  It  lies 
therefore  not  exactly  over  against  Mr.  Pea- 
cook's  district,  bat  over  a^^amst  Korth-East 
Lincolnshire,  which  practioaUy  speaks  Mr. 
Peacock's  dialect.  The  broad  expanse  of 
the  Hnmber  keeps  the  dialects  of  NorUi 
Lincolnshire  and  Holdemess  quite  distinct, 
and  the  peninsular  character  of  the  district 
seems  to  have  also  kept  Holdemess  distinct 
from  the  rest  of  Yorkshire.  Anyone  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  compare  this  Holder- 
ness  Glossary  vrith  Mr.  Clough  Robinson's 
Mid-Torkahire  one,  both  of  which  have  the 
pronunciation  of  every  word  marked  in 
Glossio,  will  not  &il  to  perceive  the  great 
difference  between  two  snch  near  neigh- 
bours, separated  only  by  the  Torkslure 
Wolds. 

It  is  pleasant  to  hare  to  speak  pleasantly 
of  this  important  Glossary,  written  by  two 
natives  and  a  stranger  (Mr.  Stead),  who, 
however,  had  had  exceptional  opportunities 
and  used  them  well.  This  Glossal^  has  an 
historical  and  grammatical  Introduction — the 
latter  of  which  is  far  too  brief — and  enters, 
on  the  whole,  satis&ctorily  into  pronuncia- 
tion. Most  of  the  words  are  fully  illustrated 
by  phrases  in  a  kind  of  hybrid  orthography, 
which,  however,  is  partiaUy  explained  at  the 
end  of  the  Introduction  after  some  more  ex- 
tended examples,  from  which  the  following 
few  lines  will  show  some  of  the  great  pecu- 
liarities of  the  dialect — the  omission  of  the 
definite  article  and  of  r  before  a  consonant, 
and  the  oonversion  of  t  and  d  before  r  into 
the  two  sounds  of  th  :— 

"  Gen.  i.,  1-2. — I'  b^innin'  God  meead  heaven 
an'  ath  oot  o*  nowt.  An'  ath  was  wi'oot  shap,  an' 
em^  ;  and  dahkness  was  uppa  feeace  o'  deep. 
An'  sperit  o'  God  storred  uppa  feeace  o'  watthers." 
"  When  in  com  TonkSy  [the  turnkey],  and  thus 
he  did  say — 

'  Noo,  my  lads,  y'r  quhathers  [quarters]  you 
all  man  away.'  '* 

"  You  wadn't  tiiink  Ah  was  a  varry  poley  t  chap, 
wad  ye'P  Naw,  ahknaw  you  wadn't,  bud  I  is — a 
varry  poleyt  chap ;  ah  yance  ^at  threehaupence  fo' 
my  poleytneas.  Ah  wis  stoopm  doon  hard  at  wark 
when  up  earns  a  sweUish  sowrt  of  a  ohap  iv  a  ffig, 
and  a  woman  wiv  him,  Sooa  he  bawls  oot,  '  Hey 
there,  my  man,  open  that  gate.'  Thinks  Ah  ti 
mysen,  whau's  thoo,  odhenn  [ordering]  fooaka 
aboot  leyk  thatP  Varry  weeJ,  then,  Ah  just 
leeaka  [looks^  ower  my  shooder  rshoulder]  at  him 
withoot  gemn  up  [gettiog  up],  an  Ah  shoots 
[shouts],  '  Thoo  ma*  oppen  it  thysen,' "  &c 

Fart  In.  of  the  Bibliography  completes 
this  very  useful  work.  The  first  two  parts 
were  edited  by  Mr.  Skeat ;  Mr.  Nodal,  who 
succeeds  him  as  secretary,  has  edited  the 
present  part,  which  contains  the  titles  of 
books  relating  to  the  Scotch,  American, 
Irish,  Gipsy,  Chinese,  and  Slang  varieties 
of  English.  A  capital  index  to  the  whole  has 
been  added  by  "iAi.  Axon. 

Any  language  consists  of  two  parts :  signi. 
fi(»nt  sounds  (words,  vocabulary),  and  the 
method  of  connecting  them  (grammar).  The 
greater  nnmber  of  dialectal  books,  including 
glossaries,  are  confined  to  onUine  sketches  of 
the  sounds,  as  conveyed  b;r  some  not  par- 
ticnlarly  well-defTiBed  alterations  of  ordinaiy 


spellings,  with  their  meanings.  Few  att^pt 
to  give  a  real  notion  of  uie  grammar.  It 
requires  a  native,  or  a  person  of  peculiar 
acnteness  in  catching  native  phraseology  and 
habits  of  thought,  to  roister  the  grammatical 
uses  with  any  degree  of  cei'tainty.  The  Ber. 
W.  Barnes's  Bortet  Qrammar^  published 
many  years  ago  by  the  Philological  Society, 
almost  led  the  way.   Dr.  Murray's  DutZed  <^ 
ti^  South  cf  SeoHandf  howerer,  first  laid 
the  lines  on  wlddi  such  grammars  should  be 
constructed,  and  ISr.  Elworthy's  Qrammar 
of  the  Dialect  of  We$i  Somerset  is  admirably 
worked  out  upon  thorn.    Not  a  native  him- 
self, but  living  on  his  own  property  in 
West  Somerset  in  constant  intercourse  with 
villagers  and  labourers,  with  an  acute  ear 
for  sounds,  and  a  remarkable  facility  of  re- 
producing them,  and  of  catching  the  idio- 
matic constraction  of  any  language  which 
he  can  hear,  Mr.  Elworthy  is  peculiarly  wdl 
gifted  and  circumstanced  for  undertaking 
the  work.   His  special  treatise  on  the  pro- 
nonoiation  forms  a  preliminary  work,  in  a 
fisrmer  issue  of  the  ^glish  Dialect  S<wiety, 
and  a  note  by  Dr.  luirray,  who  stayed  a 
fortnight  with  Mr.  Elworuiy  for  the  pnp> 
poss  of  bathing  his  ears  in  the  sounds,  oor. 
rects  some  few  of  the  appreciations  there  made 
by  the  present  writer — for  whioh  he  had  only 
four  days'  work  with  Mr.  Elworthy  alone— 
so  that  the  exceedingly  remarkable  pronun- 
ciation of  this  district  may  now  be  con- 
sidered well  known.    Mr.  Elworthy's  Glos- 
sary,  which  will  contain  no  word  not  actually 
heard  in  use  by  himself,  is  still  to  come.  Bat 
the  present  Grammar,  in  which  every  point 
of  interest  is  fully  considered  and  illustrated, 
and  which  had  the  advuitage  of  Dr.  Murray's 
revisbn  (dniing  the  visit  already  named) 
while  passing  throngfa  f^e  press,  is  the  most 
remarkable  contribution  which  has  been 
made  to  English  dialectal  literature.  Every 
dialectal  phrase  in  the  book  is  printed  folly 
in  Glossic,  and  then  translated,  and  readers 
of  dialectal  literature  will  observe  how 
utterly  impossible  it  would  have  been  to 
guess  the  sounds  from  the  usual  hybrid 
orth(^raphy.    The  conjugations  of  the  im- 
portant verbs  in  their  vaiious  forms  are  all 
illustrated  by  separate  sentences :  Uius  for 
the  past  interrogative  form  of  to  do  (observe 
that  r  is  always  the  true  Indian  "  cerebral," 
the  tip  of  the  tongue  pointing  down  the 
throat,  and  that  the  <,  (2,  in  connexion  with 
this  r,  and  often  2,  are  likewise  cerebral) 

Baed  aay  (or  ees)  lavn  dhee  muy  jn'jfc  ? 
Did  I  lend  thee  my  pick-axe  f 
Daeds  dhee  iuul  dhu  $hM^  z^maok'mSen  T 
Didst  then  tell  (f'.e.  count)  the  sheep  thia- 
morning  ? 

Baed  uur  hSevpai'h  dku  maurUri  u  hkoohrw 
Tmypf 

Did  she  bespeiOc  the  lud  of  batcher 

Tripe  ? 

and  so  on  for  every  mood  and  tense,  affirma- 
tive and  negative,  and  both  simple  and  ne- 
gative interrogative  for  all  auxiliary  verbs, 
a  different  phrase  being  used  each  time, 
showing  a  wonderful  command  of  the  dia- 
lect. At  Uie  end  several  lon^  examples 
are  given,  two  from  the  dictation  of  an  old 

rant,  and  idso  the  whole  book  of  Bath 
contrast  with  Dr.  Munm's  Teviotdale 
version  of  the  same.   A  careml  oomi 
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of  these  will  bring  out  the  diffference  be- 
tween Northern  and  Soutfaem  English  very 
clearly.  The  West  Somersetshire  is  a  trans- 
ition between  the  typical  Sonthem  Eng- 
lish of  Somersetshire  and  the  Deronshire, 
vad  oont&ina  many  sonnds  unknown  in  the 
former. 

Prince  Lonia  -  Imcien  Bonaparte  is  a 
Veteran  at  dialectal  work.  His  own  per- 
sonal labonrs  on  the  Basque  dialects  and 
yarieties  are  well  known.  Besides  this  he 
has  worked  hard  at  the  French  and  Italian 
and  TJralian  dialects,  causing  many  trans- 
lations to  be  made  in  them  for  the  purpose  of 
comparison.  His  attention  had  long  been 
^T«n  to  the  English  dialects,  and  some  years 
ago  be  printed  privately  many  rersions  of  the 
Song  of  Solomon,  and  two  of  St.  Matthew's 
"Gospel,  into  rarioas  English  dialects,  as 
written  by  the  most  tmstworthy  hands  he 
conld  find.  From  a  carefol  study  and  com- 
parison of  these,  and  of  about  600  volumes 
'of  dialectal  English  publications,  forming 
about  the  most  complete  collection  known, 
he  drew  up  a  scheme  of  a  classification  of 
the  Bnglisn  dialects.  Circumstances  having 
induced  him  to  enter  into  this  work  more 
thoroughly,  he  made  several  journeys  into 
dififerent  parts  of  England  to  collect  infor- 
mation on  those  dialects  which  were  not 
sufficiently  represented.  More  particularly 
lie  was  anxioQS  to  discover  the  forms  ich, 
ichtff  utch,  utcky,  ees  for  the  pronoun  I,  which 
occur  in  Shakspere's  King  Laar^  in  Gill's 
Logonomia,  in  An  Old  Wiltshire  Matque,  and 
m  the  well-known  Sasmoor  Scolding.  The 
present  tract  results  from  these  enquiries. 
He  was  fortunate,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
Pullman,  in  finding  utch,  %ichy,  in  the 
■villages  of  Merriott  and  Montacnfe,  two 
villages  in  the  south  of  Somersetshire,  near 
Crewkeme,  bordering  on  Dorsetshire.  In 
giving  an  account  of  this  visit  the  Prince 
has  taken  occasion  to  revise  his  classification 
of  the  dialects  in  the  West  and  South-west 
of  England,  and  has  given  a  valuable  map 
oontaiuing  his  present  views  of  the  re- 
lations all  English  dialects.  This 
map  is  drawn  up  on  a  principle  similar  to 
that  which  the  Prince  first  introduced  for 
the  Basque  dialects.  The  various  spots  from 
which  he  has  obtained  information  being 
laid  down  on  a  county  map  of  England,  he 
joins  by  straight  lines  those  which  seem  to 
be  related  as  sabdialects,  and  pliSces  a  figure 
in  the  polygon  which  represents  the  dialect. 
Thus  he  affects  two  important  groupings, 
which  are  independent  of  the  exact  delimita- 
tion of  the  related  kinds  of  speech.  There 
are  other  ingenious  contrivances  too  long  to 
mention.  The  Prince  reckons  thirteen  dif- 
■fwent  dialects  of  England.  It  is  very  pro- 
bable that  some  of  these  will  be  reduced 
hereafter  to  the  position  of  Bubdialeot«.  The 
Prince  is,  indeed,  always  anxious  to  point  out 
that  the  word  "  dialect "  as  respects  English 
indicates  difierenoes  which  wouM  not  amount 
oven  to  a  "subdialect"  in  Italy,  Prance,  or 
-Spain.  The  whole  of  this  paper,  with  the 
beantiftil  map  which  accompanies  it,  should 
be  carefnlly  consulted  by  all  who  wish  to 
study  this  complicated  subject. 

On  the  whole,  the  English  Dialect  Society- 
has  to  be  congratulated  on  its  publications 
for  1877.  For  1878  the  issue  is  not  at  pr«. 
sent  complete,  only  Tusser^s  Stubtaidrie 


(edited  by  Mr.  Riyne  and  Mr.  Herrtage) 
and  a  new  edition  of  Mr.  Dickinson's  well- 
known  (hmAerlmhd  Qlouary  having  appeared, 
of  which  we  reserve  consideration. 

Aliusdbb  J.  Ellis. 


THS  BANISH  BHTUE-CEBOKICLE. 

Den  Danshe  Eim-Jerdntkef  iryki  ved  Goi/red  af 
Qhemen,  Kjobenkavn,  1495.  XTdgivei  i 
foioHihografisk  Facdmile.  (Copenhf^en: 
Budtz  Miiller  &  FctsIcw.) 
Tee  Hhyme- Chronicle,  even  if  it  possessed 
no  historical  or  literary  value,  would  be  an 
object  of  great  interest  to  bibliographers. 
It  is  the  WBt  Danish  book  that  is  known  to 
have  been  printed,  and  it  is  the  only  printed 
book  in  Danish  tluit  dates  from  the  fifteenth 
century.  It  was  the  special'  glory  of  Ood- 
fred  nf  Ghemen,  the  Danish  Caxton,  that  he 
conld  point  to  this  really  superb  work  as 
having  proceeded  from  his  press ;  and  to 
this  printer's  pride  we  doubtlms  owe  the 
fortunate  circumstance  that  several  copies 
of  the  first  edition  have  been  preserved. 
Much  discussion  has  been  wasted  on  the 
question,  who  was  Godfred  af  Ghemen  ?  We 
do  not  know  much  of  him;  what  we  do 
know  resolves  itself  into  the  facts  that  he 
came  originally  &om  Holland,  that  he  in  all 
probability  learnt  his  craft  at  the  press  of 
Faust  and  Schoffer,  that  he  set  up  first  in 
GK)uda,  then  in  L^den,  before  he  definitely 
settled  as  the  first  resident  printer  that  had 
appeared  in  Copenhagen.  Before  his  time, 
books  intended  fbr  Denmark  had  been  sup- 
plied by  the  presses  of  Liibeck  and  I^urie. 

The  author  of  the  poem  is  stated  by 
Lyschander,  in  his  De  Scriptoribus  Banorum, 
to  be  a  certain  Nicholas,  (^tercian  monk  in 
the  Monastery  of  Soro.  '  Its  composition 
could  not  have  long  preceded  its  publication, 
for  it  closes  with  the  death  of  King  Chris- 
tian I.,  which  occurred  in  1481.  Gotfred  af 
Ghemen,  in  spite  of  his  high  reputation, 
cannot  be  complimented  on  the  woodcuts 
with  which  he  ornamented  his  works.  The 
Khyme-Chronicle  opens  with  a  deplorable 
example :  it  represents  a  king  in  harness, 
vrith  all  the  insignia  of  royalty,  and  a  great 
sword  lifted  in  his  right  hand.  Leaning 
a^inst  his  legs  is  a  gigantic  shield,  blazoned 
with  the  arms  of  Denmark.  His  mouth  ap- 
pears to  be  firmly  gagged — a  most  inappro- 
priate  device,  for  in  the  Chronicle  all  the 
kingly  personages  come  forward  and  tell 
their  own  story.  The  history  begins,  of 
course,  in  the  dimmest  cloud-land  of  legend. 
A  oertain  mythical  King  Humble  announces 
himself  as  the  direct  descendant  of  Japhet, 
son  of  Noc  ;  his  ancestor,  Magog,  he  reminds 
us,  settled  in  Skaane,  in  the  time  of  Al»aham, 
the  grandfather  of  Sarag,  849  years  f^r 
the  creation  of  the  world.  After  this  start- 
ling information  Humble  retreats,  and  king 
by  king  comes  forward,  makes  his  little 
speech,  and  retires,  till  at  last  we  begin  to 
see  light  through  the  haziness  of  legend. 
Presently  we  come  to  King  Amleth,  that  is, 
Hamlet,  who  relates  at  length  the  story  im- 
mortalised by  Shakspere.  He  also,  it  must 
be  recollected,  is  mythical ;  the  only  Hamlet 
that  history  recognises  being  a  certain  Jutish 
prince  of  that  name.  At  last  we  get  down 
to  the  Toldemars  and    Cristem,' .  that  is, 


Christian  I.,  and  there  the  Bhyme-Chronicle 
rather  abruptly  ends. 

Avery  interesting  question  has  been  raised 
as  to  whether,  af^  all,  this  1495  edition 
was  the  earliest  printed.  Gmiidtvig  was 
the  first  to  start  this  doubt,  in  1816.  It  rests 
on  two  expressions  in  the  work  itself :  first 
the  title,  'miioh  says  ihn  Banskae  KronnicJcae 
ioeU  offueneet  oc  raeth  (rettet)^  (the  Danish 
Chronicle  well  looked  over  and  corrected) ; 
secondly,  the  final  words,  which  speak  of  it 
as  a  Kromicke  tryckt  off  ny  (printed  anew). 
Grundtvig  suggestod  that  the  Low  Grerman 
translation,  which  exists  in  a  MS.  of  the 
date  1500,  was  made  &om  an  eorlia*  edition 
than  that  of  1495.  Curiously  enough,  two 
years  after  this  suggestion,  four  consecntive 
pages  of  aprinted  Eim^-rontc^e  were  discovered 
in  the  binding  of  an  did  book  in  &  library  at 
Aalborgj  and  they  were  found  to  bel<mg  to 
a  previouBly  unknown  edition.  Gmndtvig^ 
immediately  asserted  ih&t  they  were  a  £nig- 
mont  of  an  edition  of  1493,  and  a  later 
editor,  Molbech,  is  of  the  same  opinion.  It 
is  difficult,  however,  to  form  any  distinct 
judgment  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  from  teur 
mutilated  pages  ;  and  Chr.  Brunn,  t^e  latest 
and  most  learned  writer  on  the  subject,  is 
inclined  to  behove  it  to  be  just  as  possible 
that  they  may  be  a  fragment  of  a  lo&t  edition 
printed  in  1501  or  1504. 

The  book  under  our  hands  is  a  beanti&lly 
executed  facsimile,  in  photo-lithogra]^y,  m 
the  quarto  edition  of  1495,  by  the  same 
hands  that  have  perpetuated  Yaldemar's 
Law  cf  ^aeUandy  another  of  the  books  of 
Gh>dfred  af  Ghemen,  issued  tea  years  later, 
and  other  works  in  the  Amemagnean  collec- 
tion. EDMVin>  W.  Gosss. 


THB  OBXEKIAL  COXSBESS. 


Floresoo:  ScsftmlHrSI,  1B78. 

A  gloom  has  been  cast  over  ibe  ehee  of  the 
Oongress,  which  would  otb^wise  have  been  a 
moat  pleasant  memory  to  those  vho  took  part  in 
it,       the  sudden  death  of  Pro!  Seagnj  of  the 
OathoHo  Oollwe  at  Kenrington,  and  the  former 
friend  of  Dr.  Newman  and  Dr.  Fusey  at  Oxford. 
His  fimera],  which  took  place  last  Thwsday  night, 
was  laively  attended  by  members  of  the  Gongreas, 
saaaru  man.  all  parts  of  Enrope  and  of  all  creeds. 

The  most  important  wwk  wluch  remwned  for 
the  Ooi^reaB  to  do  on  Wednesday  was  to  dutet- 
mine  tM  next  place  of  meeting  and  dedare  die 
name  of  the  succesBfnl  omdidate  for  the  price 
offered  by  the  Italian  Government  for  the  best 
essay  on  the  phases  of  Aryan  civilisation  in  India. 
The  place  of  meeting  fixed  upon  was  Germany, 
though  the  particular  town  has  not  yet  been 
eettled,  and  the  sueceBsful  prizeman  waa  Dr. 
Zimmer,  of  Qermany.  Prises  were  also  decreed 
to  MabEtdeva  Moreahwar  Eunte,  Pramatba  Xatb 
Bo 88,  and  Gerson  da  Cunha,  of  Goa. 

Among  the  papers  read  since  my  last  letter  was 
written  may  be  mentioned  one  by  Mr.  Cuet  on 
the  uon-Arjan  languages  of  India,  and  anuther 
by  Hr.  da  Cunha  entitled  "Materials  for  the 
History  of  Oriental  Studies  among  the  Portuguese." 
Mr.  Lelaud  read  a  paper  on  KogHsh  Oipsy,  in 
which  he  imndeatally  notiMd  a  cariou  tiubna* 
slang  founded  on  Irish  Gaelia  wMdi  Is  now  fiut 
disappearing.  This  was  followed  up  ^  a  paper  on 
Kuoianian  Gipsy,  by  Dr.  Conatantinesca.  In 
the  North  African  Section  we  have  had  papers  by 
Letoumeux  on  the  decipherment  of  the  Il.ibvan 
Inacriptiona,  by  Lieblem  on  the  city  of  l^rra 
and  the  name  of  "  Jehovah,"  and  hf  Lenormant 
and  f^lnani  oo  the  ^mtiui  aauqaitwa  dis- 
covered  in  Sardinia  and  Rome.  ftof.  SehSeftwr 
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has  made  some  very  intarestiiig  remarks  on  certaio 
peculiftritieB  of  the  Gaucaaian  languages,  and  Dr. 
Leiiuei  has  drawn  attoition  to  classical  allusions 
to  the  Dard  and  to  Oreek  influenoe  oa  India. 
M.  Lenoimant  exhibited  a  haematite  cylinder 
vith  an  Aceadian  inacriptioD,  on  which  a  repre- 
aentatioii  of  Istar  as  tbs  ^anet  Venus  is  engraved^ 
and  he  has  further  brought  to  li|fht  a  new  brick 
belonging  to  Lig^hegas,  the  earheet-knowa  Chal- 
dean ang.  The  Chinese  Section  was  opened  by 
a  hu^j  latereBting  disconrse  on  the  present  state 
of  Chinese  sta^Uea  by  the  Freudeot,  Dr.  Legge. 
In  this  he  described  ^diat  is  st^  wanUng  to  com- 
plete the  analyns  of  the  Chinese  chaiactera.  The 
other  papers  read  in  this  Bection  were  as  follows : — 
M.  de  Rosny  on  some  ethnc^mphic  identifications 
relating  to  Indo-CHiina  and  UaLuia  extiaoted 
from  ancient  Chinese  writats ;  Mr.  Wylie  on  the 
subjugation  of  ancient  Oorea;  Prof.  Von  der 
Oabelentz  on  Ihe  possibility  of  pnmng  a  real 
fonnexton  between  the  so>«aUed  Indo-Chinese 
langtiages ;  M.  Oordier  on  tin  works  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Soei^  of  Shaqgliai;  the  Bev.  S.  Beal  on 
the  Ghinew  tnadation  <tf  the  Fmaychfitakai 
M .  Xoeentini  on  Mattao  Bieci,  the  flnt  ranologist ; 
and  Mr.  Berend  on  TBzions  qneetikms  xdating  to 
China,  on  the  part  of  the  QoTemment  of  the 
VoHed  States;  while  MM.  Andreozzi  and  Nocen- 
tini  offered  translations  of  a  list  of  the  names  of 
nutural  piodncts  found  in  the  Pen  t$ao  haag  mu, 
and  of  the  new  additions  to  the  Sacxed  Edict. 

Anioi^  the  wraks  jB«eented  to  the  members  of 
the  Congress  is  a  Tidoable  acooont  of  the  writing 
of  Father  Marco  della  Tomba,  a  miasioQarT  in 
India  in  the  last  centnry,  which  have  been  eiuted 
n-itb  introduction  and  notes  by  Prof,  de  Guber- 
nntis  from  MSS.  in  ^e  Belgian  Muaeum.  The 
Tt>!ume  is  dedicated  to  ProC  Benfey,  and  has  been 
rubliehed  at  the  npense  of  the  Minister  of  Public 
loBtmction.    It  contains  an  introduction  to  a 
journey  tbroofj^h  India  in  1767;  a  short  descrip- 
tion ox  India,  tadiiding  Nepal  and  Tibet ;  accoonta 
of  the  various  i^igions  systems  of  the  Hindus 
and  of  that  boohs:  and  translataons  of  different 
Sanskrit  woihs.  to  these  m  appended  lettors  of 
IMta  Tomba,      fnnalationa  of  the  MUXapanthi 
itod  Jndaa-tdgara,  hooks  belong^  to  the  sect  of 
the  re/brmar  Satnr  or  Eavim,  made  by  Delia 
Tomba  in  the  yean  1761  and  1762. 

The  nnmba  6f  Ocietttalists  assembled  during 
the  past  week  in  Florence  amounts  altc^ther  to 
y2o,  a  large  number  when  it  is  rememlMred  that 
the  tickets  of  admission  were  confined  to  recog- 
Dided  scholars.  A  Bi^in  is  about  to  be  issued 
containing  lists  of  the  linguistic  worki  paWshed 
by  the  WTaral  memlMas  of  the  Congnss. 

A.  H.  Satcs, 


PBOr.  in  SAeiBDl's  BBBATB  ASS  OmiO 
HKUBGHB8. 

X*KOp.  Laaabdb  is  well  known  as  a  man  of 
wide  intemsts,  singnlar  boldness  and  sincerity, 
<l^p  leamigg,  and  nntiring  zeal  for  philology, 
lie  complains  that  his  labours  are  diwegarded; 
we  can  assure  him  that  tils  is  not  the  case  in 
tnglaod,  and  count  upon  the  gratitude  of  many 
of  our  readers  for  the  following  brief  account  of 
his  recent  publications.  There  is  ipuch  in  his 
frtvie  and  language  which  lends  itself  toadrerse 
criticism,  but  we  hope  no  one  will  misunderstand 
the  frankness  with  which  we  have  expressed  some 
'  by  no  means  sll)  of  our  objections. 

First  on  our  list  comes  Oerman  Wrrtingt 
i'Deuitche  echriften,  Gottingen,  1878),  a  collection 
of  highly  origmal  essays,  bitter  as  gall,  bristling 
with  egotism,  but  overflowing  wi^  Oeitt,  and 
<:Ln(ibIed  by  an  uncompromising  love  of  a  vigor- 
ouily-conceired  ideal.  On  almost  every  page 
there  is  something  provocative  of  vehement  eon- 
tntdiction — most  of  all  in  the  two  essays  which 
hive  to  do  with  religion.  The  colossal  assump- 
tions, which  no  doubt  Prof,  de  Lagarde  is  pre- 
pared to  »nb0taatiata^  on  the  origin  and  course  of 


Christianity  cannot,  however,  here— K>r,  we  should 
think,  anywhere — be  criticised.  The  author's  in- 
tense dislike  to  Semitism,  and  his  preference  of 

Ere-Tridenline  Catholidsm  to  Protestantism,  will 
ardly  be  intelligible  to  a  sober  Englishman.  jByfiv 
the  meet  mnetioally  useful  jurt  of  the  book  ii  1h« 
essay  on  tne  law  of  public  instruction.  German 
schoials  and  universibes  receive  manjrhard  hits, 
and  English  observers  of  German  life  willhul  with 
delight  Pxof.  de  Lagarde's  courageous  attack  on 
the  cramming  system  of  the  Qytnnatien  and  the 
paragraph-dictation  of  the  universities.  The  want 
of  a  genuiue  German  ideal  is  another  of  the  fixed 
ideas  of  our  author,  who  appears  to  think  that 
Providence  has  reserved  for  Germany  the  discovery, 
or  rather  r»-formation,  of  a  religion  which  will 
harmonise  with  all  the  demands  of  modem 
(German)  culture.  *  It  'would  be'  interesting  to 
have  E.  von  H^rtmann's  opinion  of  the  somewhat 
inconastent  theism  which  our  "author  maia- 
ttuns.  University  reforpiers.and  the  handful  of 
competent  students  of  the  history  of  Biblical 
religion  are  the  only  Shwlish  readers  to 
wiMm  we  can  recommend  this  Tolume.  We 
give  a  more  cordial  welcome  to  Prof,  de  Lagarde's 
collected  philolo^cal  "  chips,"  entitled  Symmihia 
(Gottingeo,  1877).  It  contains,  besides  reviews 
from  the  Gottingen  Anteigen,  and  some  letters 
and  shorter  papers  from  the  ACADSur  and  elsewhere, 
a  reprint  of  the  author's  English  paper  "On  the 
Olassifioation  of  Semitic  Koots,"  which  appeared 
originslly  in  a  work  of  Bunsen's ;  also  a  full  account 
of  a  valuable  and  little-known  collection  of  Hebrew 
MSS.  at  Erfurt;  a  fragment  of  the  original 
Greek  work  of  Africanus  the  ^h^sician  (comp. 
Saumaisein  t\i&  ExercitationeaPlxnxanae)\  poetical 
translations  from  Hafiz  by  Biickert ;  and  fr^;ments 
of  the  Greek  work  of  Epi[|haniuB  on  weights  and 
measures.  The  collection  is  of  the  greetest  value, 
not  only  to  philol<^ists  proper,  bat  to  ail  who  are 
interested  in  the  East.  The  review  of  Olshausen's 
text-critii^m  of  Ottusis  deserres  q^enal  atten- 
tion, from  the  bold  and  indqiendent  aasertioa  of 
Em's  eompilership  d  the  P^tateuch.  (There  u 
an  equallj  bold,  out  more  thoroughly  arbitrary, 
hypothesis  on  Isaiah  hidden  away  in  a  note  on 
page  142.)  That  of  Dr.  Payne-Smith's  Svriac 
TheMurm  is  marred  by  the  ultrsrGerman  violence 
of  its  penonalities,  which  surest  the  thought 
that  some  malicious  jmit  are  the  real  authors  of 
ctttain  passages,  out  of  revenge  fixr  Prof,  de 
Lagarde's  hatred  of  Semitism. 

Stmitica  is  the  title  of  a  series  of  dissertations 
contributed  to  the  Boyal  Society  of  Sciences  at 
Gottingen.  The  first  and  only' part  as  yet  pub- 
lished contains  emendations  of  Imiah  and  explan- 
ations of  some  "  Chaldee  "  words.  Textual 
emendation  is  a  department  for  which  the  author 
is  peculiarlyfitted  by  his  bad  as  well  as  his  good 
qualities.  That  contempt  for  the  opinions  of 
others  which  he  loses  no  opportunity  of  express- 
ing often  stands  him  in  good  stead  in  dealing 
with  an  obscure  passage ;  and  of  Lis  criticu 
acuteness,  marred  though  it  be  by  rashness  and 
weakness  in  exef^eus,  these  pages  supplv  abundant 
proof.  We  notice  a  ([to  us)  new  ezplanatioa  of 
the  word  Messiah,  which  will  doubtless  be  criti- 
cised by  philologists  (comp.  Noldeke,  in  Z.  d.  Id, 
O.,  current  number). 

Lastly,  a  tauuilfttion  of  Prof,  de  Lagarde's  valu- 
able ezposiUon  of  the  name  Yahveh  (Jehovah), 
from  the  competent  pen  of  Mr.  Archibald  DuflT,  of 
Montreal  (one  of  the  Professor's  old  students),  has 
come  out  in  the  BS>li<aheca  Sacra  for  July,  and  we 
strongly  recommend  it  to  those  who  have  not 
access  to  Prof,  de  Lagarde's  edition  of  St.  Jerome's 
Psalter,  in  which  the  original  appeared.  It  is 
characteristic  of  this  very  independent  scholar 
that  he  was  not  aware  that  Oleneus  had  antici- 
pated him  in  his  explanation  of  the  form  Yahveh 
as  "HiphiL"  That  is  "echt  Lagardeisch  "— to 
condemn  Biblical  critics  en  matse,  without  any 
adequate  knowledge  of  what  they  have  done  and 
are  doing.  The  reason — a  sufficient  one— is,  that 
Prof,  de  Lagarde  jb  doing  the  work  of  at  leaat  ax 


men,  and  had  to  content  himself  for  twelve  years 
with  masleishipa  in  Cfjfauummf  Iteal^KhtUen,  and 
girls'  schools.   

BIB  BICHIBD  jrOHir  OBXFFHH,  BIBX. 

Ik  opening  liie  proceedings  of  the  Geological  Sec- 
tion of  the  British  Association,  at  t£e  recent 
meeting  in  DuUin,  Dr.  John  Evans,  the  Prendent, 
referred  with  pecidiar  pleasure  to  the  &ct  that  the 
Tetaran  geologiBt  of  Irehmd,  Sir  Richard  Griffith, 
was  "stiU  aving  to  enjoy  his  well-deserved 
honours."  From  news,  however,  which  has  recently 
come  over  from  DuUin.we  regret  to  learn  that  these 
words,  though  spoken  but  little  more  than  a  m(»ith 
sg<o^  are  no  longer  applicable.  Sir  Kicbard's  life, 
which  closed  last  Monday,  had  extended  to  the 
remarkable  length  of  niuety-dx  years,  and  thus 
covered  the  entire  period  of  the  orif^n  and  de- 
velopment of  geolc^  as  a  science.  He  was  bom, 
indeed,  before  the  foundation-stones  of  modem 
geol<^had beenlaid;  before  Hutton  had  published 
his  phUosophical  Theory^ the  Earth,  or  WilUam 
Smith  his  &moui  TabtUar  View  of  Strata,  StiU 
more  striking,  perhaps,  is  the  &ct  that  Mr. 
Griffith  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Geological 
Society  of  London  as  far  back  as  1808 ;  at  a  time 
when  Murchison  was  a  youi^  ensign  in  the 
Peninsular  War,  and  when  LyeU  must  have  been 
a  schoolboy  only  eleven  years  of  age. 

At  diETerent  periods  of  his  long  Ufe,  Sir  Bichard 
Griffith  held  a  variety  of  official  appointments  in 
Ireland,  and  rendered  such  signal  service  in  de- 
veloping the  agricultural  resources  of  the  country, 
and  in  the  construction  of  roads  and  other 
engineerii^  works,  that  he  was  created  a  baronet 
by  Lord  Palmerston.  To  geologiBts,  however, 
Sir  Hichard  is  best  known  by  bis  noble  map 
of  Ireland  —  a  map  which  remains  a  monu- 
ment to  his  unwearied  labour  in  examining  the 
geological  structure  of  the  coimtry,  and  to  the 
great  sagacity  which  he  Inought  to  near  upon  the 
mterpietation  of  that  structore.  This  map  was 
commenced  in  1811,  from  his  personal  observa- 
tions supplemented  by  those  of  Greenough ; 
and  it  was  completed  in  time_  for  presentation  to 
the  British  Association  at  their  first  Dublin  meet- 
ing, in  1836,  when  he  presided  over  the  Section 
of  Geology  and  Qeo^phy.  His  valuable  Report 
on  the  doal-producing  Districts  of  Tyrone  and 
Antrim  was  written  in  1818,  but  remained  un- 
published for  eleven  years.  In  appreciation  of 
the  Map  of  Ireland,  the  Geological  Society  of 
London  awarded  their  Wollaston  Medal  to  Sir 
Richard  Griffith  in  1854 ;  while  the  University 
of  Dublin  conferred  upon  him  its  degree  of  LL.D. 
In  the  nomenclature  of  palaeontology  Sir  Richard's 
memory  will  survive  in  the  eenus  of  Carbon- 
iferous trilobitee,  which  was  deoaeated  to  him,  by 
General  Portiodi,  under  the  name  of  QrigUAidet, 

F.  W.  BUDUB. 


SCIENCE  NOTES. 
OEEMISIBT  IKD  XDrXSAXOeT. 
Aimotpheric  Bydrogm  Peroxide. — There  has 
recratly  appeared  in  the  Berime  der  dad. 
ehetn.  Ometieohaft  a  very  exhaustive  report  by 
Em.  SchSne  of  Moscow  on  the  amount  of  per- 
oxide of  hydrogen  present  in  air  and  in  atmo- 
spheric depoaita.  It  is  divided  into  four  parts 
(see  vol.  xi.,  pp.  482,  661,  874,  and  1028),  and 
gives  the  details  of  a  lengthy  investigation,  ex- 
tending from  July  1, 1874  to  June  30,  1876;  it 
is  one  which  has  evidently  been  conducted  with 
wonderful  patience  and  care.  During  the  year 
he  examined  216  specimens  of  rain  end  hail,  and 
snow  and  sleet  were  tested  on  172  occasions, 
making  altogether  387  specimens  submitted  to 
examination.  Seven  samples  of  rain  and  86  of 
snow  appe^ed  to  contain  no  peroxide,  or  so  small 
a  quantity  *that .  it  was  left  open  to  doubt  and 
was  recorded  as  0.  The  deposits  broiwht  by 
the  equatorial  currents  always  containea  nune 
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peroxide  than  those  falling'  at  times  when  the 
polar  current  opposed  them  :  and  when  the  polar 
stream  of  air  predominates  the  relatively  smalleet 
yi^d  of  peroxide  is  obtained.  The  amount  at- 
tained a  minimum  in  December  and  January,  very 
slowly  increased  tiU  April,  -wm  yery  much  higher 
daring  May  and  June  on  to  Jnlj,  vhen  it  cmmi- 
nated.    Daring-  the  next  three  montiu  it  fell 
raiddlT,  and  in  NoTBniber  agun  very  slowly  ap- 
proached the  minimam.    The  bdl  of  summer 
contained  a  comporatiTely  large  amount  of  the 
peroxide,  altbouffh  it  is  less  abundant  in  hail 
than  in  run ;  and  tiie  mnter  nun  yields  more  of 
this  compound  than  snow  falling  at  the  same 
period.  The  total  amount  of  hydrogen  peroxide 
which  reached  the  earth's  surface  dunng  the  year 
is  computed  by  the  author  to  have  amounted  to 
lOd"!  milligrammes  to  the  square  m^tre — that  is  to 
say,  in  680-9  litres  of  water— or  1-049  Idlo^.  to  the 
hectare.   The  peroxide  present  in  the  air  in  a 
state  of  vapour  was  collected  and  determined  by 
producing  artificial  dew  with  the  fdd  of  Peering 
mixtures,  and  it  was  found  that  the  rise  and  faU 
in  the  amount  so  obtained  corresponded  and  went 
hand  in  hand  with  the  numbers  obtained  hf  test- 
ing the  atmospheric  depoidts.   The  dianial  vari- 
ation was  studied,  and  it  -was  ascertained  that  the 
maximum  amount  was  msent  at  about  four 
(^oIodE  in  the  afternoon,  after  which  it  diminished, 
the  Tniniw^iitw  beinf|  attained  between  midnight 
and  4  A.H.   The  air  of  a  large  hall,  which  had 
been  unoccupied  for  four  weeks  and  the  windows 
of  which  were  closed  but  were  not  air-tight,  was 
observed  to  contain  an  averaM  of  0-17  c.c.  per- 
oxide in  1,000  cubic  metres.   In  dew  arlificually 
deposited  in  a  badly-ventilated  room  there  was  no 
peroxide ;  its  presence,  however,  became  manifest 
as  soon  as  the  windows  were  thrown  open.  Dew 
and  boar  frost  deposited  during  the  last  hours  of 
the  night  appeared  to  he  pure  water ;  in  dew  co.- 
lected  during  the  evening  hours  peroxide  was  met 
with,  the  amount  being  0-06  gramme  to  the  litre. 
The  peroxide  is  present  in  fog,  and  ia  apparently 
more  abundant  in  spring  than  in  autumn.  The 
amount  of  peroxide  present  in  any  atmospheric 
depout  vanes  vith  the  altitude  at  which  that 
deposit  has  been  formed ;  the  greater  the  altitude 
at  which  the  condensation  takes  place  the  greater 
is  the  quantity  of  peroxide  whica  it  frill  contain. 
This  is  doubtless  due  to  the  decomporition  which 
that  substance  must  unde^  when  exposed  to 
organic  vapours  rising  from  the  earth's  surface. 
In  the  air  itself  there  is  but  little  peroxide,  the 
maximum  quantity  observed  being  14  c.c.  in  1,000 
cubic  metres  of  air.   The  author  points  ont  the 
scientific  advantages  which  would  attend  system- 
atic observation  in  this  field  at  our  meteorcuogical 
stations. 

RaidobroMte  and  Saib&ite. — ^Koch  describes, 
under  the  name  of  pseudobrookite,  a  rhominc 
nnneral  from  the  Artmyer  Berg,  in  the  Sieben- 
buTgen,  having  the  composition : — 

I^fBDic  acid  02-74 

Iron  peroxide  42-20 

AlamiDS  Trace 

Idme  and  ma^Mia  .  ,  .  4-28 
Loss  by  ignition     ....  0*70 

100-01 

The  mineral  is  dimoiphous  with  menaccanite  or 
ilmenite.  The  crystalline  form,  habit,  and  the 
phyncal,  and  in  certain  respects  also  the  chemical, 
properties  of  the  mineral  ure  those  of  broohite; 
but  closer  examination  shows  it  not  to  be  that 
mineral.  Szab6ite  is  a  triclinie  mineral,  which 
closely  resembles  pyroxene  in  appearance.  It  is 
composed  of — 

fiilicic  acid   52-35 

Iron  peroxide   4470 

Alnmina   Trace 

Lime  and  magnesia  ....  8*12 

Loss  by  ignition     ....  0*40 

100-67 


Chemical  constitntion  and  crystalline  form  at  first 
sight  recall  bahingtonite,  but  the  reawnblance  is 
not  supported  by  further  investigation  {Mitur^ 
offUcAe  wid  I'iBtrographimAe  MittheUuaffen,  1878, 
i.,  77). 

Cast  ilfirn^anwe.— Jordan  has  presented  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paiis  a  spedmen  of  fused 
manganese,  obtained  by  smeltiiw  manganese  ores 
in  the  blast  fumace.  About  10  per  cent,  of  the 
metal  is  lost  during  the  operation,  and  it  eeMO* 
not  improboUo  tJiat  the  metal  is  volatile  at  bi^ier 
temperatures.  The  manganese  appears  to  be  very 
stable,  the  spedmen  above  referred  to  having 
undergone  no  pwceplible  change  in  rix  months. 
It  consists  of 

Manganes   84-960 

Iron  8-650 

Carbon  «-700 

Silicium        .....  0-660 

Sulphur  0*03fi 

Phosphorus  0-006 

09-910 

In  one  spedmen  the  percenter  amounted  to  87*4 
(Cbmpt.  rend.,  1878,  No.  22). 

Expanawn  of  Bismuth.— Uatx  directs  attention 
to  an  experiment  which  admirably  illustrates  the 
force  with  which  a  metsl  like  bismuth  expands 
during  the  act  of  solidifjdng.  He  dips  a  long  and 
narrow  glass  tube  into  the  melted  metal,  and  sucks 
it  up  the  tube  to  a  height  of  df  bt  or  ten  inches. 
On  blowing  it  to  cool,  the  tube  is  shattered,  often 
with  explodve  violence.  The  tube  cracks  along 
its  length,  and  is  broken  up  into  long  parallel  glass 
rods  or  threads,  which  it  vrould  be  difficult  to 
produce  by  any  ot^  means  (Pt^.  Koti^att, 
xx^ii.,  44). 

Aham-ption      CSvimsc  hy  tte  MooA. — 

CMhart^  experiments  of  this  sulject  have  led  him 
to  the  condunon  that  if  a  man  or  animal  be  placed 
for  half  an  hour  in  an  atmosphere  containing 
l-779th  of  oaibonic  oxide,  one  half  of  the  red 
corpusdes  will  have  taken  up  sufficient  of  the 
gas  to  rwder  them  unable  to  absorb  oxygen ;  by 
exposure  to  an  atmosphere  containing  1- 1449th  of 
carbonic  oxide,  about  one-fburth  of  the  red  cor- 

{lusdes  are  rendered  inactive  {Cmn^.  rend,,  1878, 
xxxvi.,  896). 

Alum  and  Dj/smtery. — Dounon's  observations 
go  to  show  that  dysentery  caused  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  AnguiUvla  tta'coralit  and  dt/senterica, 
Anklpttmna  dytenterica,  Sets.,  into  the  intestinal 
canal  by  means  of  polluted  water,  may  be  avoided 
by  dissolving  alum  in  the  water,  although  this  is, 
of  course,  a  less  desirable  method  than  that  of 
boiling  the  water.  The  treatment  with  alum  has, 
it  is  said,  been  successfully  used  by  the  natives  of 
Annam  from  early  times ;  while  for  several  years 
it  has  completely  protected  the  French  troops  in 
Cochin  China  from  this  dreadful  scouige  (The 
Otemical  News,  1878,  ixxviii.,  24). 

An  interesting  rimm^  of  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  synthetical  processes  which 
are  in  operation  in  the  bodies  of  animals  has  just 
been  published  by  £.  Baumann.  It  is  entitled : 
Ueber  die  eifvihetischm  Piocem  in  ThierhSrper 
(Berlin:  Hirschwald,  1878). 

B0TA.KT. 

A  8H0BT  paper  by  Dr.  Cossar  Ewart  "On  the 
Life-History  of  Bacterium  termo  and  Micro- 
coccus, with  further  Observations  on  BadUut," 
will  be  found  in  No.  188  of  the  JProceedings  of  the 
Royal  Society.  Dr.  Ewart  attempted  in  a  series 
of  carefully-conducted  experiments  Xo  determine 
whether  Micrococcus  was  a  distinct  organism,  or 
merely  a  phase  in  the  life-history  of  sonie  common 
Bacteriunit  such  as  B.  ttrmo.   He  fMled,  how- 


capable  of  germinating  unless  under  very  peculiar 
conditions.  The  detsSls  of  Dr.  Ewort's  observa- 
tions on  fl.  termo  are  highly  interesting,  and  his 
report  on  the  eSects  of  desiccation,  of  different 
temperatures  and  of  ebullition  on  S.  termo  and 
Micrococcus  will  prove  of  value  in  future  experi- 
ments. The  further  observations  on  BaciUus  deal 
with  phases  of  B.  subtil,  which  are  deecribed 
in  comparison  with  B.  antAraeiSj  so  well  known 
through  Dr.  Ewart's  researches. 

FouAWiNe  the  above  paper  in  the  JVoowdw^ 
is  one  by  Mr.  Patrick  Geddes  andDr.  Ewart  "  On 
the  Life-Histoiy  of  SmriUum.**  Our  knowledge 
of  the  VOrio  and  l^iinUum  of  Ehrenbeig  has,  as 
the  authors  point  out,  made  little  or  no  advance 
dnce  they  were  first  described.  Absolutdy  no- 
thing was  known  about  thdr  reproduction.  The 
zoo^oea  phase  only  was  mentiioiDed  (by  Piof.  Lan> 
kester)  and  in  a  different  form.  The  authors  de- 
scribe minutely  the  vorioot  pioaea  of  develc^ment, 
and  point  out  the  Strang  icaomMinee  of  the 
life-histoTf  of  SpiriUum  to  those  of  Bacterium 
termo  amita  BaaUuM.  In  all  these  coses  there  i» 
not  only  the  same  alternation  of  a  reeling  with  a 
motile  phase,  but  also  a  similar  lengtheoii^  into 
filaments,  the  protoplasm  of  which  condenses  into 
spores  which  divide  and  germinate.  Tbejo  are 
other  but  less  important  points  of  nmilarity. 
Hie  authors  are  "  very  strongly  of  the  opinion  that 
the  forms  described  by  various  authors  as  FArto 
am  merely  either  (1)  rigxsg  dividing  BaeiUus\ 
(2)  sightly  waved  jBoeOfM;  or  (3)  undevdoped 
^tiriUumy  and  hence  that  VStrio  should  no  lon^ 
be  used  as  a  generic  term."  We  venture  to  think 
that  few  wUl  r^ret  its  decease. 

The  Influence  of  Light  on  the  Phenomenon  tf 
Motion  in  Swarmapores.—'Qt.  Stahl  conunnsicales 
to  the  Verhandlunffen  der  phya.  mod.  QeeeBsehaft 
(N.  F.,  xii.  Bd.)  an  interesting  preliminsiy  note 
of  some  experiments  on  the  above  sabject.  Be- 
side the  movements  occasioned  by  currents  of 
water  which  Sachs  succeeded  in  imitating  by 
emuldon,  and  by  which  Na^di's  figures  are  pro- 
duced, swarmspores  possess  a  peculiar  progres- 
sive and  rotating  motion  apparently  caused  by 
internal  force.     Dr.  Stahl   tells  os   he  has 
attained  the    conviction,    after    a   sezies  of 
careful  ezpsrimoite,  that  the  direction  of  this 
motion  is  detsmuned  by  light,  and  is  entizelj 
independent  of  that  motion  caused  by  cur- 
rents.  The  swormapores  so  affected  are  called 
heliotroidcal  (others  appear  to  be  in^fferent 
to  the  infiumce  of  li^ht).   The  movement  m 
question  of  these  heliotropieal  swannapores  is 
periodical,  since  the  same  individusl  at  one  time 
approaches  tiie  source  of  light  and  at  another 
recedes  from  it.   Daring  such  motions  the  colour- 
less ciliated  part  is  Erected  forwards.   The  direc- 
tion is  Kwulated  by  the  intensity  of  the  light ; 
the  receding  motion  being  caused  by  a  gwater 
amount  of  light,  and  the  approaching  motion 
by  a  less.     Swarmspores  of  the  seme  stage 
of  development  act  differentiy,  according  as  they 
have  been  previously  exposed  to  light  or  ke^t  in 
darkness.   A  sudden  abstraction  of  the  guidii^ 
source  of  l^ht  causes  stoppage  of  the  periodical 
motions,  and  in  many  coses  even  <rf  the  usual  ad- 
vancing motion.  Dr.  Stahl  promisee  &  more  de- 
tailed account  of  his  expsrimrats  tiion  could  be 
g^ven  in  this  short  announcemeiit  of  bu  disoovoy. 

Thb  "  salmon-disease,"  Sapr<Aegniaferax,  seems 
to  have  caused  great  destruction  dozing  tli<» 
summer  among  trout  and  other  fresh-water  hshes. 
It  grows  very  rapidly,  and  is  not  particular  as  to 
its  host.  Mr.  GeoKe  Brook  {tertiuf)  wrote  last 
May  in  the  A'atur^iat  a  voluaUe  description  ot 
its  mode  of  occurrence,  &c.  He  also  figured  it» 
but  very  rougUy,  and  he  clearly  did  not  under- 
stand its  botanical  pontion,  since  he  seems  to  be 
under  tiie  impression  that  SeproUffnia  and  Achlya 
are  the  same.   Mr.  Brook  sent  specimena  to  Mr. 


very  evidently  npeets  thot  future  experiment 
wiU  prove  it  to  be  the  spoiB  of  a  Baettirium  in- 


Worthington  Smith,  who  soon  after  pablished  in 
the  Oardener'e  Otronicle  an  accurate  botanical 
description  of  the  fungus.  The  plont  has  been 
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long  known,  bat  not  until  lately  in  the  diancter  of 
•erme  diaaue,  which  has  Bhown  every  sign  of 
beeoming  TOry  common.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
some  eomjpetont  nyeotogiat  will  further  iDvesti- 
gate  the  ufe-hiatoiy  of  thia  fangnsj  with  a  view 
to  fhAcTring  itB  ravages. 

Mb.  E.  JL  Holves,  of  the  Mowam  of  the  Phar- 
muentieal  Soob^,  haa  written  a  Bctanieal  Note- 
Book  (Chiit^  and  Son),  intended  to  aid  stadents  in 
acquinng:  a  practical  Icnowledge  of  Botany.  Its 
title  of  a  Note-book  ia  jiuUfied  by  the  insertion  of 
upwards  of  one  hundiea  pages  of  schedules  in  which 
may  be  entered  the  chsjacten  of  tiie  plants  col- 
lected by  tiie  student.  It  contains  also  a  concise 
Recount  of  the  modes  of  examining  and  deecrihlDfr 
plants.  Charts  of  the  Vegetable  sLigdom,  a  Floral 
Calendar,  and  a  List  of  Plants  for  use  in  medical 
schools.  It  is  intended  to  be  used  along  with  such 
a  book  H  ICr.  Bayward's  ezeellent  Sotamea 
I^oekot-Sooi, 

Tam  fourth  edition  of  Mr.  Bentham's  Handbook 
o^the  Brituh  Flora  (L.  Heeve  and  Co.),  just  pub- 
lished, contains  rery  little  alteration  from  the  last, 
lie  has  restored  tiie  Latin  names  to  the  first 
plaeev  which  in  the  third  edition  was  occupied  by 
the  English  ones,  and  has  added  four  spedea  re- 
cently diacorered  to  be  growing  in  Britain. 


MEBTING8  OF  S0CIETIX8. 
Rttovoioqicu.  Socirt. — {Wednuday,  Septemhar  i.) 

Fam  SiDTH,  Esq.,  7.-P.,  in  the  Chair.   I£r.  Bather- 
foid  axhibitsd  two  specimens  of  an  orthopteroos 
insaet,  Palopimt  emtaunu,  West  ,  bom  Old  Calabar. 
— Hr.  F.  Smith  exhibited  a  spedmni  of  the  £nut  of 
Cb«  so-caUad  "looost-tree  "  {Hymmaa  otmbaril)  from 
Brid^  Guiana,  forwarded  to  Dr.  Sharp  from  Mr. 
Harper— the  frait,  on  bMH^  opwoed,  had  been  found 
to  contain  three  lini^Bpecmieiu  of  a  veeril  {OryptO' 
rkynchau  ^iyma.  Linn.) — a  cocoon  contaiaing  the 
chryuUi  of  a  moth,  together  with  the  remains  of  one 
or  more  soeh  coeoois ;  and,  lastly,  a  small  parasitic 
hymeoofAsKn  (an  lehneamon  allied  to  Chdomui).'-~ 
air.  Smith  also  exhibited  a  spedmsn  cS  MMoutka 
rulffariM  wludi  had  lately  beaa  fonnd  alive  under 
tuif  at  the  bottom  of  a  box  in  which  the  larva  had 
lieen  placed  last  April,  thus  making  it  appear  pro- 
bable that  tlie  insect  assnmes  its  pwfect  state  under 
gronad  a  long  time  before  making  its  actual  appear- 
.luee. — Mr.  <^iampioD  exhibited  a  series  of  ^^heu$ 
emaryimUiu  lakMi  at  West  Ham,  Essex.— Mr.  John 
S[AUer  exhilnted  some  soH>aUed  "jumping  seeds" 
reenved  ftom  Mexico,  and   contnbated  remarks 
theteoo.— The  Secretary  exhibited  a  photograph  of  a 
fosnl-bntterlly,  Prodrytu  Pa-tephone,  Scadd.,  received 
from  Mr.  Sondder.   The  insect  represented  was  in  an 
exeeUsnt  state  of  presemtioa,  and  had  been  foand 
ID  the  Tertiary  formation  of  Colorado. — Mr.  Smith 
fltatad  that,  having  recently  had  occasion  to  refer  to 
the  Idonean  Colbction  in  the  apartments  of  the 
Linneao  Sodety,  he  ragrstted  to  find  tliat  it  had  been 
allowed  to  ml  into  a  state  of  complete  neglect.— 
Mr.  Swintoa  eommonieated  a  paper  "  On  the  Vocal 
And  Instnunental  Mosio  of  Insects."— Mr.  Water- 
hooae  read  a  paper  eatitled  "  Notice  of  a  Small  Col- 
lection of  OidaoptoEa  ftom  Jamaica,  with  Descriptions 
of  New  a^adaa  from  the  West  Indies." 


FINE  ART. 

Cntalogue  of  ihe  Mayer  OoUection,  Fart  I. 
The  Egyptian  Antiqaitiea.  By  Charles 
T.  Qatt^,  Asaistant.Gnrator.  (Liyerpool : 
PnUished     Order  of  the  Oommittee.) 

To  the  Comimtiee  of  ihe  IdvOTpool  Free 
Inbruy  and  MuBenm,  and  to  the  zealous 
laboors  of  Hr.  G.  T.  Oatty,  the  indefotig- 
able  AaBistant-Onrator  of  the  Marer  t/ollec- 
tion,  the  pnblio  is  indebted  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a  work  which  is  of  far  more  than 
merely  local  interest  and  importance.  The 
Catalogue  to  which  attmtion  is  now  invited 
will,  in  point  of  &ot,  supply  a  want  long 
and  aererdj  fdt  hj  traTeUera  in  Sgypfr— 


a  manual,  viz.,  which  will  enable  them  to 
identify  and,  in  some  degree,  to  apineolate 
and  nnderstand  the  Tarions  saored  emblems,' 
unulets,  and  images  which  are  offered  to 
them  for  sale^  and  which  an  aeea  em- 
blazoned  on  the  walls  of  the  arcfaiteotnral 
monuments: 

Mr.  Gatty's  unpretending  bat  excellent 
Catalogue  id  not  merely  a  bare  inventory  of 
the  treasares  of  the  Mayer  Collection,  bat  is 
enriched  with  careful  descriptions  of  the 
principal  and  most  typical  Bpecimens,  with 
explanatory  Introductions  and  with  numer- 
ous woodcuts.  Considering  how  much  is 
learned  by  the  eye,  it  is  a  pity  that  these 
last  should  be  of  soch  unequal  mrait.  The 
out  "So.  ^  for  instance^  adequately  repre- 
Bents  the  amulet  intended,  while  the  figure 
Ko.  97,  on  the  same  page,  is  a  mere  scratch ; 
and  it  requires  Ur.  (Hatty's  aaanranoe  to 
make  one  believe  that  No.  510  is  one  of  the 
curious  Toad  Lamps  of  Alexandria.  We 
note  -here  that  the  terra-cotta  Phoenician 
figure,  No.  423,  described  as  a  "  Man  "  must 
Barely  be  a  woman.  Following  in  the  main 
the  arrangements  adopted  in  the  Louvre, 
Mr.  Gfltty  has  divided  his  Catalogue  into 
three  Sections — the  Kehgious,  the  Sepul- 
chral, and  the  Civil.  The  directly  Historical 
monuments,  which  might  perhaps  with 
advantage  have  had  a  Section  to  them- 
selves, fure  distributed  among  the  other 
three.  To  each  section  is  appended  a 
short  but  lucid  Introduofcion,  in  which 
Mr.  Gatty  answers  the  moat  obvious  ques- 
tions which  would  be  put  by  visitors  to 
the  Museum,  or  by  travellers  in  Egypt; 
and  in  this  work  he  has  had  the  invaluable 
and  generous  assistance  of  Dr.  S.  Birch,  of 
the  British  Museum.  Many  persons  who 
see  the  Catalogue  will  be  surprised  at  the 
extent  and  valae  for  educational  and  artistic 
purposes  of  the  splendid  coUeotion  with 
which  Mr.  Mayer  has  enriched  his  adopted 
town.  Among  the  rarest  and  most  curious 
objects  may  be  cited  an  alabaster  vase  bear- 
ing the  standard  name  of  Khnfu  (Cheops), 
the  builder  of  the  Great  Pyramid  at  Geezeh ; 
a  woven  belt  dated  in  the  second  year  of 
Barneses  m. ;  and  a  pair  of  leathern  slip- 
pers found  at  Atreeb  (Athribis),  nearBenha, 
and  inscribed  in  gold  letters,  "Tou  will  be- 
come strong  since  Christ  has  died."  This 
last  was  found  on  a  body — probably  that  of 
an  early  Christian  ecclesiastic.  It  is  much 
to  be  wished  that  a  similar  Catalogue  to  Mr. 
Ghttty's  coald  be  published  of  other  Egyptian 
collections  in  England;  and  especially  of 
that  belonging  to  Mr.  Tvssen-Amfaerst,  of 
Didlington  in  Norfolk,  ft  is,  moreover,  to 
be  hoped  that  the  Liverpool  Corporation 
will  speedily  continue  the  work  which  has 
been  began  with  so  mudi  credit  to  them- 
selves, and  will  aeoure  the  services  of  Mr.  C; 
T.  Gatty  to  illnstrate  the  Fanssett  and 
Bolfe  coUeotions  of  Anglo-Saxon  Antiquities, 
of  which  Mr.  layer's  munificence  has  made 
them  the  envied  possessors. 

Gbeville  J.  Chesibb. 


wzinifs  iKCTBBs  TO  pkbbt  xvBsar. 

I. 

Teb  manuscript  volume  relating  to  Sir  David 
WiUde,  reeentlj  purchased  hv  the  Trustees  of 
the  Kitiah  Mnsenm,  ftom  whicn  we  have  before 
•ztracted  sodm  original  notes  by  B.  R,  I&iydou 


(see  AcASEHT,  October  28, 1676),  contains,  as  we 
have  already  said,  many  original  lettCTs  bj  Willde 
himself.  As  none  of  these  appear  to  have  been 
known  to  Allan  Ounningham  when  he  compiled 
his  Memoirs  of  the  artist,  and  as  they  are  in  them- 
selves  of  couEaderable  autobiographical  and  artistic 
interest,  we  have  made  large  extracts  from  them, 
for  the  benefit  of  such  of  our  readers  as  mav  feel 
interested  in  the  matter.  The  letters  are  almost 
all  addressed  to  Ferry  Nursey,  Esq.,  Little 
Bealings,  Snffi>lk. 

"SiFhimmoiePlue, 

"Kenabiftoii  OotO'  18, 181S 

"Your  letter  dated  the  middle  of  last  month  came 
here  while  I  was  upon  a  tour  into  Flanders  &  Hoi- 
load  from  which  I  have  been  returned  but  a  few  days. 
To  ^n  who  can  admire  like  an  sitist  both  the  wons 
of  the  peaml  ft  those  charaatsristie  featurss  in  Da> 
tare  from  which  those  works  must  take  their  origin 
the  ront  I  took  would  have  been  particnlarly  interest- 
ing. It  broogbt  me  in  the  way  of  seeing  some  of  the 
finest  works  of  the  Patch  ft  Flemish  artists  ft  also 
made  to  pass  in  review  before  me  the  whole  material 
from  which  they  drew  their  salitiectB  ft  formed  their 
style  of  painting.  O^e  might  bare  &ncied  that  each 
district  had  a  charaetn  that  marked  it  as  the  school 
of  one  td  the  masters.  I  remember  you  punted  out 
some  places  near  Ipswich  as  likely  to  have  famished 
models  for  Qainsborou^h's  st^le  of  landscape.  The 
lesemblauee  was  considerable,  bat  CWaeborough's 
style  was  by  far  too  general  a  representation  of  na- 
tore  to  give  an  idea  of  the  inveteracy  of  the  re- 
semblance between  the  Dutch  &  Flemish  pictures  ft 
their  originals.  Every  object  I  saw  indeed  in  my 
journey  put  me  so  maui  in  mind  of  what  I  had  seen 
in  Bomepictore  that  nature  itself  sesm'dfbtflstslled  ftl 
could  not  help  refleding  that  if  Holland  or  Flandeii 
should  sgain  prodcce  a  great  paintw  he  most  go 
abroad  for  his  subjects  if  he  intei^  to  be  originsl  for 
his  own  country  is  completely  exhaoBted. 

"  At  Antwerp  ft  the  Hague  I  bad  great  pleasure 
in  seeing  a  namber  of  the  pictures  I  had  formerly 
seen  in  the  Louvre.  As  they  were  not  hung  up  I  saw 
them  to  very  neat  advantwe,  and  among  them  saw 
many  a  jewel  that  I  had  nsj^Mted  to  find  oat  in  the 
great  wuderness  th^  ware  in  before. 

"  At  the  Hague  I  met  with  an  artist  who  was  very 
much  surprized  that  so  many  pictures  of  the  English 
school  sboald  be  found  to  crack  ft  fade,  I  told  him 
that  their  reputation  for  fading  was  fu  some  degree  a 
gross  calumny,  but  that  for  their  cracking  one  &  all 
of  us  most  plead  guilty  to  that  He  wondered  what 
we  used  in  our  cdoors,  for  he  said  that  a'  cracked 

B'ctore  other  andent  or  modern  is  quite  unknown  in 
olland.  From  what  he  s^d  of  the  vehicles  they 
now  nse  (drying  oil  ft  mastic  varnish)  it  most  be  the 
same  with  ours,  ft  that  the  difference  must  either  be 
in  the  purity  of  their  oil  or  in  a  more  careful  use  of 
the  varnish.  The  Dutch  ft  Flemish  painters  however 
in  goaiding  against  the  effects  of  time  have  not  been 
able  to  guard  against  thst  powwfol  auxiliary  of 
decay,  the  picture  cleaner.  Those  admirable  works 
that  hare  oome  bsck  from  Paris  are  now  suffering 
after  all  the  hazsards  of  their  journey  under  this 
terrible  personage.  I  saw  a  floe  picture  of  Vandjke 
at  Antwerp  undergoing  a  thorough  scooring,  some 
others  were  intended  for  the  same  process,  &  at  Che 
Hagne  some  of  the  jnctures  of  Ostade  Jean  Steen  ft 
Paul  Potter  had  been  partially  rubbed  into  the  very 
'heart's  core'  ft  are  now  out  of  all  harmony  ft 
keeping. 

*'  At  Antwerp  I  bad  mudi  pleasure  in  visiting  the 
house  that  belonged  to  Rubens.  In  the  Oreat  Church 
Z  saw  bis  three  pictures  restored,  and  at  other  places 
saw  many  very  fins  pictures  of  this  mastw.  It  is 
very  surprizing  how  the  works  of  this  man  could  hare 
been  executed.  The  plan  you  recommend  of  employ- 
ing pupils  on  the  subordinate  parts  was  certainly 
adopted  by  him,  bat  the  formutg  of  such  pupils  ft 
Uie  getting  them  aftertheyare  formed  to  be  contented 
to  work  from  the  ideas  of  another  seems  the  great 
difficulty.  It  would  however  be  a  most  desirable 
thing  for  an  artist,  ft  if  s  student  could  adapt  bis 
early  effbrts  so  as  to  be  useful  in  this  way  without 
cramping  bis  own  genius  it  would  be  adrantageous  to 
both  parties." 

«  SMudngton  80  Jur  1818 
"  I  was  much  gratified  by  your  very  obliging  letter, 
and  with  yonr  speculations  noon  the  country  I  was 
lately  viriting.  ^e  Highluai  hava  lately  become  a 
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■a1»ect  of  great  interest  Iier»  in  the  South  from  the 
vonu  of  that  great  attknovn  the  Aatboi  of  Waverlw. 
Another  work  by  the  same  aatlot  ia  now  out  -whiwi 
gives  a  most  lirely  picture  of  vhat  the  Highlanders 
mre  about  a  castuiy  ago,  I  mean  SoS  Sog.  This 
book  is  thought  not  eqau  to  the  former  mrics  of  the 
author  bat  it  is  a  work  of  great  genias,  &  to  you  vho 
bare  a  relish  for  the  scenes  &  ue  pei^e  it  OMcribeH 
would  fhmiah  great  delight. 

"  Agreeable  to  jour  request  about  the  Prints  of  the 
Bent  Say  I  beg  to  state  to  yon  that  a  parcel  hu  just 
been  sent  to  the  White  Horse,  Fettar  Lane,  oeatuiiiiqc 
tiro  prints  of  the  vary  best  impressions." 

After  some  ramarka  about  subsctiptioiii  to  the 
Cist  Finger,  &c.,  WiUde  goes  on  : — 

*'  When  in  Scotland  I  began  a  small  picture  of 
Walter  Soott  and  his  Amily  vhich  I  made  a  sort  of 
Bal]rject  of  by  patting  them  in  the  dresses  of  the 
common  people  of  the  coaotxy.  This  I  intend  to  have 
ragniTod  by  itaimb&ch  vhen  the  Cttt  Ftrnger  is  done, 

tXthief  it  -will  not  go  Bi  one  of  tny  series  I  expect 
it  vfll  hare  laeom  as  a  literary  Print." 

»  FUmaxae  Flaoe,  Eonedngton 

Octi*.  17*  1818 

"My  Ficture  of  the  Wedding  is  about  flnishej  and 
I  am  only  vaiting  for  the  means  of  getting  it  intro- 
dneed  at  Carlton  HoQse.  Formysketchof  the  Chelsea 
FensioiMrs  I  am  not  yet  satisflfd  with  it,  and  am 
altering  it  very  much  from  what  it  was  when  at  your 
bouse.  The  jDaka  has  not  yet  seen  it  but  Z  wish 
to  have  It  ready  to  diow  when  he  next  comes  to  Dng- 
laod. 

"Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  you  would  see  by  the 
papen  has  had  a  commission  f^m  the  Prince  Kegent 
to  go  to  Aix  La  Chapelle  to  paint  portraits  of  some 
of  the  distinguished  characters  there  assembled.  He 
is  to  paint  fiftoen  pictores,  &  I  understand  the 
Prince  has  fitted  him  out  for  the  occasion  in  the  most 
magnificent  style  possible. 

"lis.  Went  tho'  veijr  infirm  and  an  invalid  is 
now  engaged  in  eompletiog  his  large  Pictures  which 
were  painted  by  the  King's  order  for  Windsor  Chapel. 
They  consist  of  a  series  from  Scripture  subjects,  and 
I  bdievs  he  intends  getting  some  place  erected  for 
them  to  make  a  grana  edibitaon  of  them  and  a  num- 
bflor  of  his  other  pictures  in  the  spring." 

"Si  LoTK  FUlUmore  PUce 

"  EQDslD^n  30i»  Det? 

"  A  great  deal  of  interest  has  been  lately  excited 
amongst  artists  as  well  as  amongst  other  kinds  of  ad- 
ventsiera  by  the  proceedings  at  Aix  La  Chappelle. 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  has  attracted  great  notice  and 
has  received  peculiar  marks  of  favour  from  all  the 
great  people.  A  friend  of  his  who  is  in  eorrespoa- 
aeuM  witJii  him  tolls  me  that  he  has  painted  b<^  the 
Bovereins  Sc  leading  ministers,  and  tliat  his  portrait 
of  the  ]Jnke  de  Richelieu  has  excited  great  admira- 
tion. Ha  is  now  at  Vienna  painting  portraits  of  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  Prince  Sdiwarzenbnrg 
and  i^rt  says  be  is  to  proceed  to  Borne  to  incliide 
in  the  series  a  portrait  of  his  Holiness  the  Pope.  It 
is  curious  to  consider  that  in  this  cose  Sir  Thos. 
Lawrence  will  have  painted  more  &  greater  crowned 
heads  than  any  painter  that  ever  limd.  His  friend 
assures  me  that  the  personal  respect  that  has  been 
paid  to  him  has  no  parallel  except  in  that  we  read 
of  in  the  histories  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Tician. 

"  Mr,  Dawe  who  has  also  been  employed  in  a 
similar  way  tells  me  that  French  Art  is  in  the  estima- 
tion of  these  foreigners  dottm.  He  himself  is  en- 
gaged to  go  to  Basma  to  paint  a  Gallery  of  portraits 
for  the  great  Emptvor. 

*'  To  go  from  sudti  .great  dmngs  to  what  snch  as  we 
are  doing  at  home  is  a  great  transition,  but  I  may 
state  to  yon  that  I  am  to  bare  the  print  of  the  little 
Cut-finger  out  on  the  16"  of  next  month.  It  is  now 
entirely  finishing  and  at  this  time  printing,  and  I 
think  a  very  beautiful  engxaviog.  The  Blind-mm'* 
Buff  is  put  in  hand  fox  the  next. 

I  have  just  finished  the  picture  of  lib.  Edward's 
house,  the  subject  of  which  is  Gipsyt  mending  china. 
It  looks  tolerably  well  for  a  small  picture.  The  Duke 
of  Wfelliogtoii's  sketch  I  had  to  alter  very  much  from 
the  one  I  began  with  yon. 

"  A  Friend  of  Walter  Scott's  called  upon  me  the 
other  day  with  a  gnat  Tsrietjf  of  sews  of  that  gentle- 


man and  his  projects ;  another  series  of  Tales  <i£  my 
Landlord  is  to  ^be  out  soon,  one  of  which  is  under  the 
Title  of  Lammermuir.  The  sale  his  works  have  had  in 
America  is  quite  extraordinary,  but  from  this  he 
derives  nn  other  advaDtage  Uuin  the  mmU  it^hunfie 
iriiieh  his  gsBios  mnet  ^odoee  wherever  his  vudcs 
•»  fiBealatM." 

ozmington.  AoffOit  8<k  181» 

"  There  is  but  little  passing  in  London  now  wther 
about  the  arts  or  anything  else.  Lawrence  has  not 
yet  reCnrned.  The  last  accounts  of  him  were  from 
Borne,  where  he  had  beea  received'  &  treated  witii 
due  honors,  and  {  undwstand  the  natives  of  that 

Slace  were  acknowledge  that  his  jnotnres  ware  the 
nest  exhibitions  of  that  kind  of  art  they  had  wit- 
nessed in  modem  times.  Turner  has  set  off  for  Borne 
about  a  fortnight  ago.  Caleott  has  just  now  returned 
from  Edinburgh  where  he  was  for  t^e  first  time :  be 
was  Quite  overwhelmed  both  with  the  magnificence  of 
the  place  and  with  the  hospitality  of  the  people.  He 
allows  that  Edinb.  must  be  the  finest  city  in  the 
world.  My  i^iend  Haydon-  has  proceeded  a  great  way 
with  his  Picture  and  intends  making  an  exbfUtion  m 
it  by  itself  next  s|flring." 

"  EantiDgtao  LoadOD.  Dae  3S>k  1819 

'■  Our  President  Ur.  West  of  ths  Boyml  Academy 

has  for  a  long  time  been  very  ill  and  is  now  in  a  very 
precarious  state.  Having  snstained  as  he  has  done 
bis  high  reputetion  to  so  very  advanced  an  age  his 
demise  would  occasion  a  great  change  and  will  leave 
a  vacc»m  late]  that  cannot  at  the  present  tisko  be 
si^plied, 

"  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  still  continues  abroad  and 
wis  have  heard  at  Torious  times  of  the  great  respect 
which  has  been  paid  him,  he  has  remded  in  the  Pope's 
PaUee  at  Borne,  and  has  been  accommodated  and 
entertained  by  his  Holiness  in  the  same  way  &tt  the 
Cardinal  nephew.  Chantry  the  sculptor  has  also  been 
at  Borne,  and  as  he  has  met  with  an  adventure  not 
uncommon  there  now  I  shall  relate  it.  When  travel- 
ling from  Rome  to  Naples  he  was  attacked  by  banditti 
seized  and  osnied  to  the  Mountains  (they  say  blind- 
folded).  Hese  he  was  offered  his  ransom  fiir  100 
guineas  which  he  aoe^ted  by  giving  a  Dmft  for  the 
money  upon  his  Banker  in  Borne,  and  when  the 
brigands  were  assured  that  the  Draft  had  been  honored 
&  the  money  paid  into  ths  hands  of  their  Bankers !  1 1 
they  set  him  at  liberty,  probably  well  content  that  he 
had  gotoffsoehefuifor  it  was  known  tJiey  had  cut  offa 
part  of  the  ears  or  an  English  cdBeer  just  before  that, 
because  he  could  not  satisfy  them  wiUi  bis  ransom. 
Turner  tho  landscape  painter  is  also  in  Italy  (some 
say  by  order  of  the  Prince  Begent)  to  make  views ; 
but  this  is  doubted. 

"  Our  friend  Haydon  has  got  a  great  way  with  his 
Picture ;  indeed  has  completed  it  all  but  glazings  and 
toninga,  &c.  We  earnestly  hope  it  may  advance  him 
in  every  way.  The  head  of  Christ  he  has  completed, 
whether  it  may  be  attaatustory  to  evary  cme  I  do  not 
know,  but  it  is  eert^ly  a  eirikina  heed.  He  is  to 
exhibit  it  in  a  large  room  by  itself  Uus  luring.  You 
may  probably  have  heard  of  the  new  Novel  that  bos 
'  been  expected  from  the  great  Unknown.  Ite  name  is 
loan-Hoe,  but  I  hear  it  baa  mat  with  a  disaster,  a 
Leith  ship  that  bad  on  board  the  copies  that  were  to 
supply  the  Londcn  market  in  ite  passage  a  few  days 
ago  sprung  a  leak  and  the  copies,  if  not  the  ship,  are 
said  to  have  been  all  destroyed.  It  is  said  to  be  a 
very  fine  thing ;  the  scene  is  In  Sherwood  fbrest,  and 
some  of  the  eharactMS  are  to  be  Bobin  Hood  and 
-Little  John  &c.  with-  the  manners  and  deier^tions 
,  en^rely  Bngliih. 

"  Since  you  were  in  town  I  have  been  going  on  with 
the  pictore  of  the  Opening  of  the  WiU  which  tho' 
'  interrupted  by  other  things  is  greatly  odvaDced.  I 
have  laid  aside  for  the  present  the  Ddke  of  Welling- 
ton's pictore  till  this  is  done ;  but  have  got  tiwiikeCdi 
of  bis  Grace's  picture  all  sstUed." 

"Emlnsbm,  Jnly  M*k,  1890 

"  We  have  got  our  Exldtdtion  oreribrthe  sammer 
end  our  pictures  ore  returned  from  that  occUal  where 
merit  for  the  time  is  determined  by  the  flnt  glanoe  of 
an  nnthinking  multitude^  My  Pietuxe  is  now  witii 
me  waiting  otaen  ftou  abroad  to  fix  it*  dsstiiuitiM. 


With  my  other  works  I  have  been  proeeedins  for  some 
time,  and  have  various  pictures  of  wbioh  tlie  CMita 
Outpentionere  is  the  chief.  This  I  am  painting  upon 
the  scale  of  5  feet  by  3  making  the  figune  of  a  much 
more  eflkient  use  than  wliat  I  puoted  fanner^.  The 
background  whieh  will  be  Chelsea  Hospital,  I  am  to 
paint  from  drawings  made  upon  the  spot,  and  boUi 
tiiat  and  the  honsas  that  enae  op  to  the  figures  are  so 
well  suited  to  my  purpose  that  I  mean  to  make  a  fiwt 
simile  representetion  of  them.  There  is  another 
assistant  whicn  has  been  of  great  use  to  me  in  the 
Piotnre  of  the  WUi,  which  I  mean  also  toixyia  tiua, 
a  model  in  clay  of  the  groups  of  figures  which  I 
am  to  moke,  and  which  by  being  properly  colonreil 
and  put  in  a  proper  light  and  sbaddow  J^sicl  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  helps  next  to  nature  lUeu  for  de- 
termining the  ef^t  of  a  great  picture. 

"  This  contrivance  is  a  revival  of  the  old  system 
that  is  recorded  of  the  Venetian  and  some  of  the 
Dnteh  painters,  and  to  irtiich  they  probably  ored 
muoh  ta  thwr  saienea  in  this  Inantai  of  elair-obacors 
tot  which  they  were  distingdshad.  I'  have  now  by 
me  the  entire  model  of  ths  figures  Beading'  the  Will, 
who  are  placed  in  a  wooden  box  made  with  all  tbe 
doors  aud  windows  of  the  apartment,  and  who,  with 
the  little  tables,  chairs,  carpets,  &  even  pictures  on 
the  wall,  are  painted  of  their  natural  colours,  aod, 
when  a  |)roper  light  is  let  in  upon  them  tJiroagb  ono 
of  the  windows,  yon  will  believe  me  when  I  say  tbac; 
it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ngbto  that  tha  eye  of 
an  artist  can  beh<dd.  To  this  I  mey  say  that  I  ove<l 
a  degree  of  force  and  consistency  ia  the  effect  of  th^ 

?icture  that  no  other  method  could  have  secured  me. 
his  model  has  been  lately  seen  by  a  number  of  arUiits 
with  very  great  admiration. 

"Since  I  bave  seen  yoa  we  have  -lost  our  dis- 
tinguished president,  Mr.  West,  and  have  elected  Sir 
Thomas  lAwrenee  in  hia  stesd.    aUr  Thomas  has 
brought  with  him  from  abroad  n  nnmbw  of  re- 
markable pietures  a  ffew  of  which  I  par  ftrosr 
have  been  allowed  to  see.   These  were  the  Etoperor 
of  Austria,    the   Pope,   and  Cardinal  OosHlri. 
They  are  all  of  them  very  suooessful  pictures,  ami 
of  sabjeote  that  make  them  hi^y  interesting. 
His  M^esty  George  IV.  has  commanded  that  they 
should  be  exhibited,  the  iriiole  by  tbemselvM,  about 
21  pictures,  for  the  emolument  of  Sir  Thomas,  aifl 
has  (Mdered  that  he  ahoald  have  the  rooms  now 
oeeufsed  by  the  works  of  the  lato  Hir.  West  in  Pall 
Mall  for  that  purpose  next  year. 

"  This  has  given  rise  to  a  gnestioo  as  to  tho 
propriety  of  the  portraite  of  these  Hetangviabed  per- 
sons, friends  of  his  Majesty,  being  eidubiFe<I  to  tb& 
public  for  a  shilling,  but  the  ample  answer  to  th  s 
IS,  that  there  is  no  other  way  l^iAid  the  public  enn 
be  aeeoumodated  with  a  sight  of  than  sltogether— 
and,  if  the  public  are  to  have  this  MBommodatinn, 
it  seems  quite  natural  that  Sir- Thomas  ahodd  derive 
any  advantage  that  may  arise  team  it 

"  Our  friend,  Haydon,  bos  brought  bis  picture  out 
this  year,  and,  so  far  as  an  exhibitiott  can  go,  has  been 
very  successful.  It  has  had  a  great  run,  and  I  suppose 
by  this  time  may  have  taken  2,000  ponnds.  As  tbe  e:c- 
pensss  however  of  an  Bxhtbitinn  are  very  aonriderablo 
and  the  season  is  fkr  advanced  it  is  poastble  that  tbe 
money  realised  may  not  be  sufficient  to  indemnify  him 
for  the  time  spent  npon  the  pitiure.  It  has  therefore 
been  proposed  by  some  gentlemen  to  set  about  a  eu'o- 
seription  tor  the  pnrchase  of  the  pi^ure  for  a  church 
or  public  building — and  a  sabecriptton  is  accordingly 
Bet  agoing  for  this  purpose — aM  it  is  hoped  irili  La 
Bueeeesful.  - 

"With  regards  to  my  engnvii^is,  another  snbjoct 
about  whieh  yon  hare  been  {leased  totakeaninteiw^. 
Mr.  Baimbach  has  oompleted  the  etehing  of  Bliml 
Man's  buff^me  months  ago  bnd  aft  admirable  etch- 
ing it  is.  In  a  twelvesionth  the'plate  may  be  don« — 
J  expect  grost  things  from  it.  As  I  have  lately  o-^a- 
Bi4ered,  from  what  I  hear,  among  [oint  sellsra,  thr^t 
my  engravings  should  come  out  itaore  frequentlT,  I 
have  engaged  Bdrnett  to'  engrave  a  amallo*  [date  of 
tho  fi^'[siff]  OS  tit  raSa  OMdb  li^  at  which  I 
expect  he  will  make  n  iHewpt  tfatag.'. 


ir6TB8  Oy  AST  AND  ABCSASOLOOT. 

A  OABxrxJL  and  highly  finished  etching  from 
Mr.  Lawson's  adinir«l  MocmligAt  Pattoral,  vre 
believe,  tX  tlio  last  Minuner'a  ezhibitioii  of  tb<^ 
Grosvenor  GaUory,  has  been  •zeeotod  for  12A.rt 
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by  Sir.  John  Park,  the  young  artist  who  produced 
two  slahorate  etchings  from  famous  pictures  of 
John  OonstsUe  to  illostrate  Mr.  Wedmore's 
article  on  that  nutstor  in  the  same  ptpodioal. 
We  are  glad  also  to  know  that  the  propriotors  of 
Z'^rt  have  obtained  temporary  possession  of  one 
of  the  most  vivid  and  masterly  sSetchea  of  Venice 
ever  eiieecuted  i)v  Miad  01^  Montalba,  and  that 
a  reproduction  ot  this  remarkable  sketch,  bj  one 
of  the  modem  meduaical  processes  most  genwally 
■pwDTed,  will  mpOBX  in  aa  early  issue.  The 
emioeniLy  maacalme  ait  of  Miss  Hootalba  deserreB 
to  be  generally  popnlaiised. 

Wb  nnderstand  that  Meaars.  Macmillan  and  Oo. 
will  pubUsh  during  next  mdnUi  the  Toltome  on 
the  Liber  JStuttiaim  of  Tumez  wUch  we  have 
already  annonnced.  Mr.  W.  O.  RawliDSon,  the 
writer ciiba'* DeKription" and  tiie  eompilar of 
the  "  (ktakpae^"  has  m  the  coarse  of  his  uiresti- 
ffatioDff  made  many  diSDomies  of  interest  to  those 
who  cAre  to  have  any  knowledge  of  the  great 
serial  work  of  Turner ;  and  wita  re^d  to  the 
debated  point  aa  to  whether  Turner  did  or  did  not 
himself  execute  certtun  etchings  for  the  Liber, 
Mr.  Rawlinaon  has  had  the  advantage  of  a  letter 
&om  a  lecDgniaed  and  practical  autiiority  in  this 
matter— Mi:.  Seymour  Hadeu— whose  contribution 
to  the  ducussion  will  be  found  to  Iw  printed  in 
the  forthoonung  volume. 

M.  Daiau,  who,  apart  from  his  recent  monu- 
mental work  for  the  Queen,  is  chiefly  known  by 
his  qu^t  and,  «mple  portraits  id  teirranxitta  or 
marble,  and  by  tho  still  quainter  and  simpler 
fi^:ares  of  peasant  life  or  the  life  of  the  religious 
recluse,  has  very  lately  executed  a  terra-cotta 
figure  of  a  Woman  Bathing,  which,  while  it  is 
rendered  strikingly  life-like  and  real,  retains  the 
cbaracEeristics '  of  style  and  happy  form.  The 
subject  is,  ao  to  say,  eve^body's :  the  treatment, 
bold  yet  refined,  u  M.  Dalou's  own.  It  rec^la 
Caipeauxi  the  master  of  the  present  urtist,  but 
with  added  ^stinction.  The  truth  and  Efe-like- 
neas  of  the  deiign  are,  one  regrets  to  say,  of  rare 
occurrence  in  contemporary  ^gliah  work. 

Mebbbs.  RirmoTON  will  publish  early  next 
month  Am  IntroivneUon  to  M«  Study  ef  FeuMed 
Qltm,  fay  A.  A. 

The  remains  of  the  ancient  bridge  chapel,  or 
chapel  of  AUe  Solven  (AU  Souls),  as  it  was 
ftmnerly  called,  at  the  east  end  of  Bochester 
Bridge,  have  latdy  heen  brought  to  light  by 
the  pidling  isnwn.  -of  the  bridge  chamber  and 
several  old  buildings  that  have  grown  up  around. 
The  existence  of  thia  chapel  has  always  been 
known  to  antiquaries,  bat  it  has  been  eo  com- 
pletely hidden  away  under  later  buildings  that 
It  ia  a  matter  of  si^prise  to  find  how  much  of 
it  really  remans,   l^e  whole  of  the  waUs  are 
preserved  entire,  and  in  many  cases  the  stone 
muIIioDS  of  the  windows  and  the  'mouldings 
ever  the  doors.    One  entrance  still  remains 
almost  the  same  aa  when  this  little  chapel  was 
first  founded  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  c«itury 
bv   Sir  John  Cobham,  who  with .  Sir  Robert 
KnoUee  built  the  old  bridge  oyer  the  Medway, 
'Which  took  the  place  of  a  yet  older  one,  built  of 
timber,  that  was  carried  away  by  the  ice  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.   Masses  were  at  one  time  re- 
cited daily  in  tikis  di^>d  for  the  nioty  of  trftrol- 
lers  paannff  over  the  loidge,  and  also  for  the  souls 
of  ita  founders,  the  three  officiating  priests  beuig 
paid  out  of  the  bridge  estates. 

Tax  first  competition  for  a  Lielng  memorial  not 
having  produced  saccesafnl  results,  the  competi- 
tion, Nevioualy  limited  to  the  three  artists,  Rein- 
hold  Begas,  of  Berlin,  and  Wagmiiller  and  Qedon, 
of  Mmueh,  wJbo  ware  invited  to  send  in  deei^, 
was  ftftenratds  tiirown  open  to  all  German  artists, 
and  as  man^  as  eightmn  aeulpton.  bemde  the 
three  named,  have  lately  sent  in  dongiu  for  this 
n  ork.  It  does  not  seenu  however,  even  now  that 
any  vwy  gr^at  Boccess  has  been  adueved.  tTn- 
happilj,  most  of  the  sculptors  have  undertaken  to 
<«ymbouae  the  many  beneftti  that  the  grea$ , 


chemist  has  bestowed  upon  mankind,  and,  aa 
might  be  expected,  have  failed  in  expressing  with 
due  dignity  the  advantages  of  extract  of  beef  and 
condensed  milk.  A  iat  child  fed  by  its  mother 
out  of  a  tin  of  Liebig's  beef-tea  would  be  likely,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  to  be  regarded  rather  in  the  light 
of  an  advertisement  than  of  a  personification  of  a 
useful  discovery ;  yet  this  is  scarcely  more  absurd 
than  several  of^^the  impersonations  that  have  been 
attempted.  For  instance,  one  of  tiie  competi- 
tors, in  order  to  set  forth  the  benefite  that  nave 
accrued  to  agriculture  from  Liebig's  discoveries, 
has  actually  represented  his  statue  as  rising  in 
the  midst*  of  a  sort  of  farmyard  guarded  by 
two  huge  oxen,  destined  preeumably  to  be  made 
into  extract.  Gedon  alone,  who  is  an  architect 
rather  than  a  sculptor,  has  seen  the  futility  of  all 
these  attempts  at  symbolisation,  and  has  left  his 
pediment  entirely  free  from  allegorical  representa- 
tion; his  statue  of  Liehig,  however,  is  scarcely 
satisfactory,  and  it  is  suggested  that  it  may  be 
found  possible  to  set  WagmiiUer's  figure,  which  ia 
welI-«onceived  and  characteristic,  upon  Qedon'a 
base,  and  thus  by  the  combination  of  the  two  de- 
signs to  arrive  at  a  reaUy  efiective  result.  It  is 
not  yet  decided,  however,  how  this  may  be.  A 
third  design  by  B^;aa  ia  also  much  talked  of.  He 
representa  th»  scientific  benefactor  of  his  race 
looking  upwarde  ae  if  suddmly  catching  a  bright 
inspiration ;  he  rests  his  left  band  on  a  terminal 
figure  of  Biana,  while  his  right  is  hidden  in 
the  folds  of  his  mantle.  Two  groups  representing 
Chemistry  and  Agriculture  appear  on  the  pedi- 
ment, the  former  being  personified  by  a  naked 
youth  driving  a  plough,  with  two  Genii  above 
him  bearing  the  symbols  of  fruitfulness,  and  the 
latter  by  a  grand  Michelangelesque  kind  of 
female,  attended  by  two  Oeoii  who  are  manipu- 
lating with  retorts.  Unfortunately,  to  the  un- 
learned the  retorts  have  the  appearance  of  basins 
holding  beef-tea. 

Weilb  we  are  conddering  in  England  the 
neoessaiy  steps  to  be  taken  for  the  preservation  of 
our  ancient  monuments,  it  is  interesting  to  learn 
that  Italy  also  is  at  laat  aroused  to  the  necessity 
.of  legislation  on  this  subject,  and  has  determined 
that  strict  watch  shall  be  kept  over  all  the  great 
works  of  art  and  remains  of  the  past  that  abound 
in  her  classic  land.  "The  honourable  Minister 
Be  Sanctis,"  we  read  in  an  Italian  w^nr,  "  ia  more 
than  ever  resolved  to  constitute  a  Board  of  Direc- 
tion of  t3ie!Fine  Arts,  and  also  a  central  committee 
of  9urr«llance,  of  idiieh  tiie  Minister  himself  will 
be>  president.**  "A  ^reat  many  names  are  men- 
tioned of  diatinguished  noblemen,  azdiitacts, 
sculptors,  and  painters,  who  will  compose  thia 
committee,  and  it  is  hoped  that  with  their  assiBtance 
Signer  De  Sanctis,  who  is  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction, will  be  able  to  cany  out  the  argentiy 
needed  protection.  The  Italians,  first  as  creators, 
have  also  been  the  greatest  of  destroyers,  and  it  is 
astonialung  even  now  to  find  to  what  dangers 
works  of  art  are  exposed  at  the  hands  of 
ignorant  officials  or  eccentric  functionaries.  The 
great  monumoita  of  art  in  Italv  have  not  only  a 
national  importance^  but  are  the  heritage,  as  it 
were,  of  all  the  civilised  world,  and  therefore  it 
is  the  more  incumbent  upon  those  who  have 
charge  of  them  to  see  that  they  sufier  no  wrong. 
We  rnoice  to  see  tiist  the  ItaUans  at  lei^^ 
aolmowledge  this. 

Teb  gallery  of  juctureB  belong^  to  the  late 
Horr  OaLzelt,  one  of  the  mdst  consiMrable  collec- 
tions of  modem  pieturBS  in  Vienna,  is  to  be  sold 
tlus  autunm,  A  few  of  the  mort  important  of 
the  pictures  have,  however,  been  presented  by  the 
son  of  the  collector  to  the  nation,  and  have  lately 
been  placed  in  the  modem  division  of  the  Belve- 
dere Gallery.  These  are  The  Last  CommoTidment, 
by  Defrew;er ;  The  Spendthrift,  by  Danhauser ; 
The  Smiui,  by  Ganermann ;  Chrittma»  Day,  by 
Walkmiiller;  and  The  Meeting  of  Jacob  and 
Jtachtl,  by  Fuhrich. 

SiQKOK  GsBKAiro  PBOsnociiii, '  a  miiuatnx^ 
painter  q£  talent,  has  li^j  been  made  by  Kin; 


Umberto  a  Chevalier  of  the  Order  of  the  Crown 
of  Italy.  This  artist  recently  received  a  com- 
mission from  Prince  Paul  Demidoff  to  copy 
in  miniature  all  the  great  master-works  of 
the  Dutch  and  Flemish  School  which  form  that 
Prince's  magnificent  gallery  at  San  Donate.  These 
miniatures,  which  are  said  to  be  most  exquisitely 
executed,  the  Prince  haa  had  set  in  fans  and  has 
presented  them  to  his  wife  the  Princess  H^l^ne. 

Beside  the  articles  noticed  last  week  in  the 
Exhibition  number  of  the  Gazette  dea  Seaux-Arts 
there  is  one  that  demands  further  mention  as  being 
of  special  interest  to  Engliahmen,  This  ia  M. 
Duranty's  critique  of  the  English  paintings  at  the 
Exhibition.  It  is  always  instructive  to  hear  a 
foreign  judgment  of  national  work,  and  M, 
Doranty'a  sluirp  criticisni,  although  of  a  kind  which 
exaggerates  defects  for  the  sake  of  cleveriy  cas- 
tigating them,  is  yet  extremely  serriceaue  in 
showiiijg  ua  many  littie  chaiactenatics  that  would 
be  likeR  to  escape  an  English  critic.  His  clear 
view  01  the  various  currents  that  have  agitated 
English  art  since  the  French  Exhibition  of  1855 
is  especially  instructive  aa  resulting  from  the 
observation  of  one  standing  on  a  hill  at  a  distance 
and  seeing  how  these  same  currents  arise,  cross 
each  other,  or  intermingle.  He  notices  par- 
ticularly, as  the  "principal  theme  of  English 
colouring,"  "une  tonality  jaune  et  rousaa,  l^g^re- 
ment  aigre,  qu'avive  du  rouge,  que  du  gria 
att^nue,  et  qu'irisent  des  nuances  vineuses  et 
violacSea."  This  yellowneea  or,  aa  we  should 
call  it,  mellowness  of  tone  was  gained  from  the 
Butdi,  bat  is  also  a  national  taste,  due  to  the 
nature  of  the  landi  where  a  soft  jrellow  haze  so 
often  prevails.  We  may  pursue  this  tone,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Buzanty,  from  Beynolds  and  Orome 
downward,  amid  the  utmost  diversity  of  senti- 
ment, to  the  ptuntings  of  Walker,  MiUus,  Vicat 
Cole,  and  even  to  those  of  Alma  Tadema,  who, 
living  in  England,  cannot  escape  this  Engliah 
mode  of  viewing  colour.  Another  peculiarity 
that  the  French  critic  dwelb  upon  is  the  large 
jaws  assigned  by  painters  to  the  maidens  and 
wives  of  England.    Even  the  hollow-eyed  type  of 

{'oung  woman  that  Mr.  Bume  Jones  and  his  fol- 
owers  delight  in— the  type  of  the  poetic  soul — 
has,  according  to  M.  Daranty,  the  pronounced 
jaw-bone  that  teetifies  to  the  primitive  instinct 
for  prey,  but  which  now  only  shows  itself  in  "  an 
unlijuited  appetite  for  roast  beefs  and  sandwiches." 
The  Belgum  school  is  also  reviewed  by  M, 
Duan^,  Bat  at  less  length  than  the  ^^lish. 


TRB  8TAOB. 


"ls  maei  d'ida." 
Satzsists  have  often  used  the  device  of  a  fictitiooa 
world  where  might  should  stand  for  ri^ht,  &Ise< 
hood  for  truth,  uglin^  for  beauty,  and  the  lil». 
It  were  perhaps  a  Idndneas  to  suppose  that  some 
such  idea  had  entered  into  the  minds  of  MM,  Bela- 
coor  and  Mancel,  the  authors  of  the  new  piece 
which  has  sucoeeded  Sardou's  comedy  Let  Bour- 
geois de  JVm£  Arcy,  at  the  Th^tre  du  Vaudeville. 
Let  us  conceive,  then,  a  society  where  a  man  who 
CBRies  on  almost  openly  an  intrigne  vnOi  a 
married  woman  is  called — and  by  his  own  aunt— 
by  no  harsher  name  than  mauvaii  8U}eti  where 
a  hosband  with  a  sound  head,  a  warm  heart,  and 
a  nice  sense  of  honour,  ia  held  to  be  "  inaupport- 
able  *  merely  because  he  ia  fussy,  talkative,  and 
generally  ricuculous  in  a  harmless  fiishion ;  and  he 
and  his  wife,  heretofore  the  object  of  the  adora- 
tion of  the  mauvaie  eujet,  are  to  be  shaken  off 
together  in  obedience  to  the  maxim  "Bye  des 
femmes  que  leurs  maris  rendent  imposslMes  t " 
where  the  ennt  aforesaid,  who  is  cog^nsent  ell 
this,  and  of  more  also,  prides  horsdf  on  her 
soceesa  .in  Snaking  her  wcnrthleas  nephew  many 
her  daughter,  an  innocent  girl  of  eighteen—* 
world,  in  &ct,  where 

"  Man  and  woman, 
Th«r  common  bondage  burst,  may  freely  borrcnr 
Enan  lawless  lore  a  scdace  for  thnr  sorrow  I " 
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It  is  in^KMuble  not  to  laugh — the  ritnatioiiB  tan 
BO  ladicaroufl,  the  dialogue  bo  sparkling,  the  fim  so 
infections;  although  the  most  lenient  judge  of 
oShaDM  against  Commandment  VH.  must  allow 
that  the  Oomte  de  Saint  Iman,  vith  his  grand 
name  and  his  fine  ausceptitnlitiee,  would  be  a  snoh 
if  he  were  not  a  scoundrel ;  and  Mdme.  Oolas,  his 
too-trnsling  mietress,  ought  to  have  her  ears  boxed 
for  bdog  such  a  goose  as  to  prefer  him  to  her 
honest  old  husband,  though  he  is  head  of  a  soap* 
mano&ctory  (which  she  Knew  before  she  married 
him),  and  has  a  provoldog  trick  of  betraying  the 
most  delicate  domestic  details,  and  of  snoring 
at  Ohopin  till  he  hursts  the  buttons  off  his 
braces.  Then  there  is  the  complaisant  Mend,  Af. 
Beripon,  who  lies  through  thick  and  thin  to  pro- 
tect nia  beloTed  Count,  whom  he  evidently  re- 
gards as  a  hero,  and  sins,  or  tries  to  sin,  mUdly, 
m  imitation  of  Ids  great  eionplar ;  and  the  im- 
podoit  Talet  who  thinks  his  master's  piearat  life 
a  TBst  improrement  on  his  pest — quite  a  reforma- 
tion, in  met— and  talks  with  pious  horror  of  the 
days  before  notre  maitreue  came  upon  the  soen^ 
when  Caroline,  S[ugnBrite,  and  £!mma  divided 
his  aristocratic  house  and  heart  between  them, 
npsettisg  the  fiumitoie  of  the  one^  and  the  ec^uili- 
brinm  of  the  other. 

The  authors  could  do  better  work  than  this  if 
they  chose  to  take  pains:  real  dramatic  power 
underlies  this  nonsense  now  and  then ;  and  there 
is  one  scene  of  genuine  pathos,  where  M,  Colas 
surprises  his  wife  at  the  Count's  house,  hut,  on 
being  made  to  believe  that  it  is  somebody  else's 
come  to  see  M.  Deripon,  sits  down  with  his 
back  to  the  door  and  a  newspaper  open  before 
him,  and  even  inusts  on  the  Cfount  doing  the 
same,  vMle  the  lady  escapes  unseen  by  either  of 
titun. 

The  ^eee  is  excellently  acted  throughout,  and 
especially  by  petty  Sfdlle.  RSjane,  who  m  the  diffi- 
cult part  of  Mdme.  Colas  shows  that  she  will  soon 
be  an  excellent  actress  of  high  comedy.  It  is  re- 
ported that  Octave  Feuillers  fine  play  Montjoie 
IS  to  be  the  next  piece  at  this  house :  the  sooner 
it  makes  its  appearance  the  better. 

John  Wnxis  Cube. 


HUSIO. 


H.  LsiCHHHS  gave  a  redtal  last  Monday  week  m 
the  large  orphan  erected  by  M.  CavaillA-Ooll  at  the 
Trocad^ro,  m  connexion  with  the  musical  depart- 
ment  of  the  Paris  Exhibition.  He  was  assisted 
by  his  vrife,  Mdme.  Lemmens-Sherrington,  of 
whom  the  current  number  of  the  Revue  et  Oasette 
MuacaU  speaks  in  the  following  hig^  terms : — 
"Mdme.  Lemmess-Sherrington  gave  tvo  airs  of 
Haodel  like  a  great  artist.  In  hearing  this  fine 
soprano  organ,  directed  with  such  pore  taste,  it  was 
easy  to  see  that  Mdme.  Lemmens  n&s  beea  kng  ae- 
etutomed  to  ioterpfet  the  masteriueces  of  oratorio 
before  a  public  wbidi  zaspeeta  and  loves  this  kind  of 
music  to  difficult  to  aeclimatJaa  among  ourselves,  for 
this  single  reason,  as  it  appears  to  us,  tlutt  the 
ehoriaters  have  always  cost  too  dear  in  those  artiBtio 
enterprises  which  have  soogbt  to  maks  us  acqwunted 
with  the  great  works  of  Handel  and  Bach,  while  every 
Englishman  who  knows  music  feels  it  an  faouour  to 
take  part  gratis  in  the  choruses  of  oratorios.  Mdme. 
Lemmens,  of  whom  it  is  complained  that  she  is  not 
heard  often  enough  even  in  Eogland,  where  she  re- 
sides, has  all  the  qualities  needed  for  the  proper  in* 
terpretation  of  Handel;  a  large  style,  a  voice  ample, 
eqiud,  aod  of  flue  quality,  and  fluent  vocalisation.'^ 

Tm  reheaieolB  of  Gounod's  new  work,  PolymcU, 
have  commenced  at  the  ^uis  Operai  nndec  M. 
Lamoureux,  who  has  just  recoTered  from  a  severe 
attack  of  scarlet  fever. 

WAeiTEB's  Qotterddmmarms  was  [voduced  at 
Munich  for  the  first  time  on  the  16th  inst.,  with 
the  most  brilliant  success.  The  Briinnhilde  of 
Fjrau  VobX  and  the  Siegfried  of  Heir  Vogl  an 
vpAsa  of  as  specially  fine. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Oari  Bosa  has  engaged  Miss 
OamnoDi  a  vocalist  hitherto  known  chiefly 


in  connexion  with  op^a  houffe,  iat  his  forthcoming 
season  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre.  Miss  Cameron 
has  a  voice  of  no  great  power,  but  of  very  pleasing 
c(iiality,  and  her  purity  of  stgrle  eoutrasts  fiavonr- 
ably  with  the  avoage  of  such  artists. 

While  on  this  subject  we  may  mention  that 
among  performers  in  a  very  stupid  burlesjiue  now 
playing  at  the  Folly  Theatre  is  a  Miss  Annie  Po(de, 
whose  natural  gifts  and  vocal  training  will  as- 
suredly qualify  her  for  faighar-dass  work  at  no 
distant  period,  if  in  the  meantime  she  be  not 
spoiled  by  the  influence  of  her  surroundings. 

BEEiHOvsir's  Ninth  Symphony  will  be  per^ 
formed  at  the  Oovent  Garden  Promenade  Conceits 
on  Monday  evening,  a  chorus  being  especially  en- 
gaged for  that  occasion.  The  rendering  oi  the 
other  Mght  symphonies  in  chronolcqrical  order  has 
been  taken  advantage  of  by  many  to  whom  the 
opportunities  of  hearing  orchestrtd  works  at  a  low 
loice  are  unfortunately  few  in  this  metropolis. 
Hence  a  generally  expressed  desire  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  series. 


XBW  FUBUCATZOHB. 

Xbout  some  Fellows :  or,  Odds  and  Bnda  from  my  Note- 
Book,  sq  (8.  Low)  1/8 

A(lam>(N.).AtBTeiiUde,Dlsooaraes,cr8TO....  C^lBbet)  S/6 
Alnsworth  (W.  H.),  Bookwood,  lUnitrated,  or  8to 

(BottUedge)  S/« 

B«iikB(a.L.},7heHHialn>t«rMsii,a:ST0..(Al]liigbam)  3/6 

BBTnes  (R.  B.),  Book  of  H«ftt,  or  Sro  (Stewart)  1/6 

BoMley  (BO.  BtMumeifag  and  BhUterfaig,  tfaeir  Oansei, 

Ac,  iZmo  (HantUtoD}  1/0 

Boorns  (J.),  Examples  (d  Steiim,  Air,  uid  Ou,  4to 

(Longmans)  70/0 

Bum  (R.),  Work^  toI.  iT~  Pns^  raj  8to 

(StanpUn,  Uaraban  ft  Oo.)  lS/0 
(Siambcn  (G.  F.),  Iaw  lalating  to  Batea  aod  Baliog, 

tor  8ro   {8tev«tu  b  Bona)  19/0 

Olaytoa  (C),  Fuodiial  Btnoou^  Mb  ad.,  cr  8to  . .  (Seel^)  S/0 
Oockton  <H.),  Lite  and  Adraatoni  «s  TalenUne  Tax. 

illaatnted,  or  Sto   (Rontledge) 

QUworth  (JO,  Pictorial  DeicrlpHoD  of  the  TaDamade  In 


the  WUdemeaa,  N  (Snnday  Btdiool  UnloD) 

Dondner  (B>),  UrauabinT  Oolleg«  :_a  Tale  of  B^oolglrl 


8/B 
1/6 

j/e 


orSfo  (Bandar  6ahool  nnlan) 

EtU  dlcnanos;  Or,  Qonu  at  tbe  Lartona,  by  B.  O.  B.,  IXmo 

(BliiqlUn,  Harahan  &  OoO  1/0 

F«gDiOn  (V.),  FOfNilBr  Ufa  at  Chrlit,  8to  (Hamilton}  10/6 

Gaj  (J.  D.),  Plevna,  the  BoUao,  and  the  Porte,  or  8to 

(Chatto  b  THndna)  6/0 
Oladatone  (W.  B.),  bom  Jvdifi  Point  of  Tlew,  as  ibown 

InOartoona,4to  iJuifOBm)  9/6 

Goddard  (J.),  Zavar  and  the  Bnmnur  Fairies,  19mo 

(UarooflWard)  3/6 

Gzudnw  and  her  QwmddiUdren,  iSmo 

(SlmpUn,  Uanhall  &  Oo.)  1/0 
Helto  (Dr.  ft  Udme.),  TniTds  in  Sjiia,  Ueaopotamla, 

Banaab,  and  other  Lands,  S  toIb.,  8to  (Bonttaj)  Sl/Q 

Henaman  (A.),  Anatomical  OatUnes  tsa  Vat  of  fltodintfc 

PBzt  S,  4to   (Lcngmann  |/« 

HttgB  (JO.  Pagne.  Svo  (WortUO)  9/D 

HcSmea  (B.),  Uae    Tobaooo  tqr  Tomur  People,  l3mo 

(a^iln,HanhaUftOo.)  1/0 
Hope  (A.  B.),  Tonng  Bebda :  a  Story  of  the  Battle  of 

Ladngton,  cr  8to  (SoDday  School  Union)  S/0 

HnriHS  (J.),  Fraottoal  Oonrae  of  Arithmetic  for  Tonng 

Stodenti,  ISmo   (HngheaftOoO  3/6 

EnntbiKtoa  (F.  S.),  The  Fitnes  of  Chilatlanltr  to  Han, 

cr»n>  (Niabet)  S/6 

Leilia  (B.),  The  Obatnad  BoOk,  Unto 

(Sunday  Bchool  Union)  1/0 
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LITERATURE. 

limine  Oampaian  in  Bovihem  Jh<2»a, 
1876-1878.  By  William  Digby.  lii  Two 
Vblnmefl.    (Longmans  &  Go.) 

Os  January  1, 1877,  Lord  Lytton,  as  Viceroy, 
opened  at  Delhi  the  Dnrl»r  at  which  the 
proclamation  of  Her  Majesty  the  Qneen  of 
Qreat  Britain  as  Empress  of  India  was 
carried  ont  with  splendour  befitting  the 
aBsomptocm  of  that  Imperial  rale  which 
England  held.  If  we  can  boast  with  jost 
pride  that  that  mle  is  the  most  beneficent 
example  of  a  vast  collection  of  races  nnder 
&e  sway  of  a  haIldf^al  of  foreigners  which 
the  annals  of  history  can  show,  it  might 
seem  to  a  desponding  view  as  thongh  Pro- 
Tidenoe  had  determined  to  mark  the  epoch 
of  the  nominal  asenmption  of  an  existing 
soTereignty  with  a  proof  of  the  powerless- 
ness  of  man  to  contend  with  natnre.  Amid 
the  Bplendonrs  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  at 
Delhi  the  grim  spectre  of  fiimine  was 
obtmdine  on  the  thoughts  of  all,  and  had 
already  &stened  its  iron  grip  on  all  central 
Sonthem  India ;  while  flie  Government  of 
India  was  declaring  nobly  and  honestly,  as 
it  hope^  that  it  wonld  save  hnman  life  at 
any  cost  and  any  effort,  and  that  no  man, 
woman,  or  ekUd  should  die  of  atarvcUion, 
tbonsEUids  had  already  perished,  and  the 
victims  of  &,mino  were  to  bo  counted  in 
millions  before  the  dreadfnl  visitation  was 
to  end. 

The  attention  of  all  engaged  in  the  Indian 
Government  has  for  years  been  turned  to 
this  possible  danger.  The  famine  in  Orissa, 
which,  though  strictly  local,  owing  to  the 
pecnliarity  of  the  province,  without  railroads 
or  even  roads,  and  with  a  dangerous  if  not 
utacceBsible  coast  at  that  season  of  the  year, 
had  been  most  fktal  ia  its  results,  and  had 
serred  as  a  warning;  while  the  terrible 
mortality,  which  nnder  natiye  mlers  wonld 
haTe  beext  r^rded  aa  a  necessary  concomi- 
tant of  a  failure  of  the  crops,  had  been 
accepted  as  disgraceful  to  onr  own,  and  the 
keynote  was  then  struck  that  under  our 
GoTemment  no.  human  being  was  under 
any  cirtnimstances  to  die  of  want.  A  few 
^ears  later,  in  1874,  famine  was  anticipated 
in  Bengal,  and  was  met  on  this  principle. 
In  fact,  as  it  turned  out,  there  was  no 
fiunine :  it  was  only  a  scare ;  but  millions 
were  lavished  to  meet  the  threatened  danger, 
and  the  taz-pa^g  public  were  indignant  at 
an  expenditnre  on  one  province  which  was 
knofrn  to  have  resulted  in  illimitable  waste, 
and  which  there  seemed  to  have  been  no 
reeH  danger  to  call  for.   It  is  believed  that 


during  the  so-called  Bengal  Famine,  in  the 
most  densely-populated  and  perhaps,  as 
regards  the  lo^er  classes,  the  poorest  region 
in  India,  twenty-seven  persons  died  of  want 
— a  number  that  wonld  probably,  if  the 
truth  were  known,  be  equaUed  daily  in  any 
large  European  city.  It  was  urged,  and 
urged  truly,  that  it  was  outside  the  duty  of 
Government  to  administer  alms  to  ihe  whole 
population  of  a  province  at  the  expense  of 
the  Empire;  tiiat  poverty  and  misery, 
always  sore  in  the  land,  however  aggravated 
by  scarcity,  must  be  left  to  private  charity ; 
and  that  the  Government  shonld  confine  its 
efforts,  first,  to  assist  private  trade  in  every 
manner  in  supplying  food  where  local  sup- 
plies were  wanting:  secondly,  in  providing 
work  for  every  member  of  the  community  to 
enable  him  to  buy  food,  at  rates  that  wonld 
suffice  to  support  life  under  famine  prices. 

Meanwhile  the  famine  that  occurred  in 
Western  and  Southern  India  was  no  scare, 
but  a  fearful  reality,  Mr.  Digby's  volumes 
contain  a  faithful  and  most  valuable  ac- 
count of  the  famine  in  Bombay,  Mysore,  and 
Madras ;  and  in  this  paper  I  will  confine  my- 
self to  the  last  presidency,  with  which  the 
work  of  my  life  has  been  connected,  and  in 
which  I  naturally  take  most  interest. 

In  Madras,  the  districts  of  Bellary  and 
Kurnool  are  dependent  for  their  cultivation 
almost  entirely  on  the  early  rains  of  June 
and  July ;  they  hardly  feel  the  effects  of  the 
north-east  monsoon  or  later  rains  which  fall 
over  the  rest  of  the  Madras  presidency  from 
October  to  December.  The  district  of 
Cuddapah  shares  more  than  most  in  the 
benefit  of  both,  monsoons,  and  in  all  the 
other  districts,  the  early  rains  of  the  south- 
west monsoon  are  felt  less  as  the  country 
approaches  the  coast,  while  the  coast 
districts  may  be  considered  to  be  dependent 
entirely  on  the  late  rains  of  the  north-east 
monsoon. 

The  districts  of  Knmool  and  Bellary  have 
a  rich  black  soil,  specially  suited  for  dry 
cultivation,  as  it  is  called  in  India,  and  with 
moderate  showers  produce  magnificent 
crops  of  millet  without  requiring  artificial 
irrigation.  I  was  Collector  of  the  Kur- 
nool district  for  the  six  best  years  of  my 
life,  and  can  state  that  a  finer  set  of 
peasants  were  not  to  be  foand  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  than  the  thriving  and  intelli- 
gent ryots,  with  whom  for  that  period  I 
lived  in  daily  friendly  intercourse.  The 
district  was  the  scene  of  the  labours  of  the 
Madras  Irrigation  Company,  and  in  it  and  in 
Gnddapab  npwards  of  one  million  sterling 
has  been  spmt  on  their  scheme  for  diverting 
the  waters  of  the  river  Toombadra  into  a 
canal  through  these  districts.  If  irrigation 
schemes  are,  as  enthusiasts  assert,  the 
panacea  for  Indian  famines,  hero  should 
have  been  an  oasis  in  the  desert:  here,  in 
place  of  bare  and  dusty  plains,  should  have 
been,  as  Dante  describes  ihem, 

"  IA  rnscellettj  ebe  de'  Terdi  colli 
Del  Caaehtiii  diecendon  giuso  in  Axno, 
Facesdo  i  lor  canali  e  fnddi  e  molli," 

{If^femo,  Canto  zn.) 

Alas  !  this  noble  district  was  the  first  to  feel 
and  the  last  to  escape  from  fiunine's  deadly 
grip,  and  the  fi&ct  is  in  itself  an  answer  to 
the  well-meaning  but  mistaken  enthnsiasta 
who  advocate  lavish  expenditnre  on  works 


of  irrigation,  however  unsuitable  these  may 
be  to  the  want  of  the  locality. 

The  early  rains  of  1876  had  failed,  and 
when  the  north-east  monsoon  in  the  san  !> 
year  failed  also,  the  Madras  Governmei  t, 
knew  that  it  was  no  longer  mere  locul 
scarci^,  but  a  famine  in  the  land.  Tl:c 
Hon.  D.  Arbuthnot,  a  member  of  the  Boar«l 
of  Revenue,  and  formerly  Collector  of  tho 
district,  was  deputed  to  visit  Kurnool,  and 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  report  cases 
of  actnij  deaths  £rom  want.  The  action  of 
the  Goreniment  had  been  prompt — ^relief 
works  had  been  insfitated  wherever  required, 
and  from  the  first  the  magnitude  of  the 
disaster  had  been  fitly  appreciated.  Tho 
humane  intentions  of  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham and  his  Councillors,  Sir  W.  Eobinson 
and  the  late  Hon.  R.  S.  Ellis,  are  simply 
beyond  praise.  It  cannot,  however,  bo 
denied  that  one  error  was  committed :  in  a 
state  of  nervous  apprehension  that  private 
trade  would  fail  in  the  ^gantic  task  of  sup- 
plying food  to  a  starving  people,  the  Go- 
vernment bought  on  its  own  account  30,000 
tons  of  rice,  and  endeavonred  to  keep  the 
transaction  secret.  Secrecy  was  of  course 
impossible,  and  the  only  oertain  result  wonld 
have  been  to  frighten  private  trade,  and 
defeat  the  objepts  of  the  movement.  The 
Government  of  India  at  once,  and  rightly, 
stopped  the  proceeding,  and  the  event  proved 
that  private  trade,  fostered  but  not  competed 
with,  was  equal  to  the  strain  ;  for,  though 
the  early  crops  in  1877  were  utterly  lost, 
and  until  the  monsoon  of  that  year  there 
was  no  prospect  even  of  food  being  produced 
within  the  presidency,  the  supply  poured 
into  the  poris  and  carried  by  the  railways 
was  sufficient  to  keep  down  prices  to  the 
previous  famine  rates,  and  to  provide  a  baro 
subsistence  for  the  bulk  of  a  vast  population. 
Had  Government  continued  to  purchaae, 
knowing  the  impossibility  of  competing  with 
it,  private  trade  wonld  have  withdrawn  from 
the  struggle,  and  the  difficulty  of  feeding  a 
starving  people  would  have  been  terrn>ly 
enhanced. 

It  was  probably  this  error  and  a  sus- 
picion that  the  Local  Government  had  taken 
an  exaggerated  view  of  the  calamity,  and 
were  consequently  extravagant  in  their 
demands,  that  induced  the  Suprone  Govern- 
ment  to  send  one  of  their  body.  Sir  R. 
Temple,  as  a  delegate  to  visit  the  famine- 
stricken  provinces.  With  his  usual  well- 
known  energy.  Sir  R.  Temple  staried  in- 
stantly on  his  mission,  and,  before  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  bad  returned  to  Madras, 
had  been  able  in  Jive  days  to  inspect  and 
report  on  famine  operations  in  Kurnool, 
Bellary,  and  Cuddapah.  The  delegate  came, 
and  saw,  and,  if  the  writing  of  Reports  on 
preconceived  opinions  could  have  conquered 
the  famine,  Sir  Richard  wonld  also  have 
conquered.  He  had  been  responsible  for 
the  extravi^ance  with  which  the  pseudo- 
famine  in  Bengal  had  been  met  in  IB74,. 
and  he  rightly  determined  that  that  mistake 
should  not  be  repeated.  He  believed  that 
the  calamity  in  Madras  had  been  exagge- 
rated, and  that  the  finances  of  the  empire 
were  being  needlessly  squandered,  and  he 
acted  and  wrote  on  that  belief.  His  pro- 
ceedings created  great  jea1onsieB,hairt-burr- 
ing,  and  distrust,  and  were  apparently  (>:  o- 
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dactire  of  no  advantage.  His  action  con- 
sisted chiefly  in  dismissing  from  relief  works 
every  able-bodied  or  well-dressed  labonrer, 
and  in  reducing  the  rates  of  pay  on  relief 
works  under  civil  agency  to  a  daily  pay  of 
three  farthings,  pltis  the  value  of  one  pound 
of  grain.  He  believed  that  this  step  would 
result  in  a  saving  to  the  finances  of  25  per 
cent,  on  famine  expenditure.  As  it  was 
necessary  at  once  to  supplement  this  rate  by 
payments  for  children,  and  for  Sundays,  on 
woicb  work  was  not  exacted,  there  was 
probably  no  saving  at  all,  and  the  only 
result  appears  to  have  been  an  unseemly 
controTOrsy  between  Sir  Bichard  and  the 
l^raa  Sanitary  Commissioner,  Dr.  Cleg- 
hom,  on  the  sumciency  of  a  famine  diet  of 
one  pound  of  grain  per  day  to  maintain  life. 
The  delegate  we^  not  sparing  in  praise  and 
censure,  distributed  to  the  local  officials  in 
proportion,  not  to  their  eflbrts  to  save  life, 
but  to  save  money.  Laudari  a  laudato  is 
generally  desired ;  but  I  do  not  think  that 
any  Madras  worker  lost  heart  at  Sir  Rich- 
ard's blame,  while  doubtless  some  tender 
conscience  must  have  felt  twinges  at  his 
praise. 

The  principles  laid  down  by  the  Supreme 
Qovemment  for  the  gaidanoe  of  theu:  dele- 
gate were  unimpeachable ;  but  the  mission 
was  a  most  deli(»te  one,  which  only  peculiar 
tact  could  save  from  its  natural  appearance 
of  sapersession  of  local  authority.  It  was 
not  a  succesB, 

The  early  rains  of  1877  were  again  a 
failure,  and  for  another  year  there  could  be 
no  prospect  of  relief.  The  Government 
struggled  energetically  with  the  calamity : 
public  works  were  opened  everywhere  for 
the  able-bodied ;  relief  camps  were  formed 
to  give  food  to  those  unable  to  work ;  and 
even  village  relief,  iu  the  shape  of  a  money 
dole  to  the  distressed,  was  instituted,  to 
endeavour  to  carry  out  the  principle  that 
Goverument  would  in  all  oases  prevent  death 
from  want.  It  was  a  vain  attempt.  In 
spite  of  every  effort,  thousands  were  dying 
weekly,  and  the  weU-meant  efforts  for  vil- 
lage relief  resulted  necessarily  in  widespread 
frauds  and  greater  demortdisation  of  the 
community  than  prevention  of  mortality. 
The  general  distribution  of  alms  by  Govern- 
ment organisation  is  an  impossibility,  and, 
harsh  as  it  may  sound,  it  might  have  been 
bL'ttcr  not  to  attempt  it.  Humanity  dictated 
the  effort,  and  no  one  shonld  blame  the 
f.iilure.  In  famines  private  charity  has  its 
place  independently  of  all  that  Government 
-can  do ;  and  in  the  month  of  August  the 
public  of  Madras  appealed  for  help  to  the 
public  of  England,  to  afford  assistance  to 
the  authorities  in  their  battle  to  save  life. 
There  is  no  donbt  that  this  appeal  was  mis- 
conceived by  the  Supreme  Goveramout  of 
India,  and  consequently  .discouraged.  I  re- 
gard this  as  the  one  great  error  committed 
by  Lord  Lytton,  whose  conduct  throughout 
this  crisis  seems  otherwise  unexceptionable. 
He  appears  to  have  regarded  the  appeal  as 
a  confession  of  Government  impotence  and 
a  protest  on  the  part  of  the  IVIadras  public, 
if  not  of  the  Local  Government,  against  the 
failure  of  the  policy  of  the  Government  of 
India.  When,  late  in  August,  Lord  Lyttou 
viiiitcd  Madras,  he  saw  that  ho  had  been 
mistaken,  and  the  support  which  be  then 


accorded  to  the  Belief  Committee  was  the 
best  antidote  to  the  bitter  feelings  that  had 
been  roused  in  Madras  by  his  previous  mis- 
taken action. 

The  answer  made  to  the  appeal  in  Eng- 
land and  her  colonies  was  a  magnificent 
example  of  public  charity.  More  than 
800,000Z.  was  in  all  subscribed,  and  sent  to 
the  Madras  Behef  Committee  to  assist  dis. 
tress  iu  Southern  India  ;  and  as,  fortunately, 
together  with  this  noble  aid  the  seasonable 
rains  at  last  came,  and  nature  relented  &om 
her  lone  cmel^,  l^e  munificent  aid  thus 
fnmishM  and  distributed  by  private  effort 
supplied  that  help  which  GoTfflnment  alone 
could  never  have  given.  Houses  were  re- 
built ;  poor  ryots  were  supplied  with  cattle 
in  place  of  those  they  had  lost  to  enable  them 
to  renew  the  cultivation  of  their  fields; 
weavers  and  other  handicraftsmen  received 
the  means  both  to  support  life  for  a  time,  and 
to  renew  their  abandoned  industries ;  and  a 
bond  was  knitted  between  England  and  her 
sore-smitten  dependency — that  of  help  in 
time  of  need — which  it  is  a  calumny  on 
human  nature  to  think  can  ever  be  forgotten. 

Lord  Lytton'a  visit  to  Madras  was  fortu- 
nately fbUowed  by  seasonable  rains,  which 
alone  could  have  enabled  the  presidency  to 
recover.  I  think  the  Minute  recorded  by 
him  before  starting  on  this  visit  is  the  ablest 
Famine  Paper  on  record,  and  that  the  prin- 
ciples there  laid  down  should  be  the  guide  in 
any  such  future  calamity.  It  is  idle,  however, 
to  suppose  that  in  any  such  crisis  any  human 
efforts  can  avert  the  loss  of  life.  The  mor- 
tality in  the  late  Madras  Famine — when  every 
official,  from  the  Governor,  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  to  the  subordinate  district 
officers,  was  inspired  at  least  with  the  desire 
to  do  his  best  and  spure  no  toil — ^has  not 
yet  been  officially  computed.  It  may  pro- 
bably be  never  known  with  accuracy.  Un- 
official calculations  set  it  down  at  three 
millions  oat  of  twenty,  and  it  is  certain  that 
in  the  most  severely  affected  districts  the 
diminution  in  the  population,  whether  caused 
by  death  or  emigration,  amounts  to  25  per 
cent, 

I  can  honestly  refer  all  interested  in  so 
dreadful  a  calamity  to  Mr.  Digby's  work, 
which  contains  a  well- written  and  impartial 
account  of  one  of  the  most  fearful  visitations 
with  which  it  has  ever  been  the  lot  of  a 
benevolent  Government  to  contend. 

James  Inngs  Minchix. 


A  Compendimn  of  ike  Philosophy  of  Ancient 
Eistory.  By  the  Bev.  H.  Formby. 
(Bums  &  Oates.) 

Whatever  its  intrinsio  value  may  be,  this 
book  demands  notice,  as  it  presents  us  with 
the  philosophy  of  pre-Christian  history  from 
a  Boman  Catholic  point  of  view.  In  order, 
as  he  says,  to  vindicate  the  &ith  of  his 
Church  against  the  "  kingdom  of  mere 
reason  and  nature,"  Mr.  Formby  has  ex- 
pounded ancient  history  in  the  light  of  a 
theory  which  may  be  new,  at  least  to  Pro- 
testants. We  may  pass  over  that  part  of  the 
scheme  which  depends  on  the  Biblical  nar- 
rative, and  will  only  touch  on  what  is  more  or 
less  novel  in  the  author's  views.  Mr.  Fonnby 
undertakes  to  prove  that  each  of  the  five 


"  bnperial "  nations — viz.  Assyria,  Babylon, 
Persia,  the  Empire  of  Alexander,and  Borne — 
had  a  commission  to  preserve  the  tradition 
of  monotheism  bequeathed  by  Noah ;  and 
that  thiq  commission  was  in  all  cases  con- 
veyed through  the  medium  of  the  Hebrews 
by  means  of  predictions  and  warnings.  To 
this  end  the  Hebrew  people  have  provideiu 
tially  crossed  the  path  of  each  of  these 
nations  in  succession.  In  order  to  establish 
the  first  part  of  his  proposition,  he,  of 
course,  &lls  back  on  the  belief  that  mono- 
theism was  the  original  &ith  of  all  nalaons. 
His  argument  invokes  tiie  common  confusion 
between  the  belief  in  one  god  flmd  the  hel^e£ 
in  many  gods  of  whom  one  ia  snpreme. 
Prof.  Max  Muller  among  others  has  cautioned 
us  that  the  worshipper's  habit  of  ascribing 
supremacy  to  the  god  whom  he  happens  to 
be  addressing  need  not  point  to  monothedsm. 
The  author  falls  into  another  common  error 
in  mistaking  a  certain  stf^e  of  astrolatry  for 
monotheism — that  stage,  namely,  when  the 
original  significance  of  the  objects  of  worship 
ia  half  forgotten,  while  the  growing  poly- 
theism has  not  yet  become  completely  an- 
thropomorphic. In  reference  to  the  xwj^on 
of  the  Assyrians,  for  example,  his  proposi- 
tion is  by  no  means  justifiea  by  a  quotation 
from  Lenormant,  who  merely  says  that 
th^  god  Ilu  was  sninreme  among  many 
others.  If  he  had  gone  a  little  further 
back,  he  would  have  been  confronted  by  the 
fact  that  this  very  god  is  but  a  later  form  of 
B&h,  who  is  known  to  have  repreaeoted  the 
sun.  But  the  theory  most  manifestly  breaks 
down  when  we  come  to  Greece  and  Borne. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  later  intellectual 
movement  of  Greece  contributed  essentially 
to  the  advance  of  monotheism.  Cudworth's 
laborious  researohes,  embodied  in  his  Intel- 
lectual System,  still  form  the  chief  treasury 
of  information  on  this  subject.  They  led 
him  to  the  conclnuon  that  Greek  philosopBy 
from  Socrates  downwards,  and  the  same 
philosophy  iu  its  Boman  dress,  was  un- 
doubtedly monotheistic  in  its  tendency. 
This  was  no  novel  idea.  The  same  poaition 
was  taken  by  the  early  Christian  apologists 
in  waging  their  battle  with  the  Pagan  philo- 
sophers. Indeed,  the  debt  has  not  yet  been 
half  acknowledged.  It  cannot  be  too  clearly 
recognised  that  Socrates  did  all  in  his  power, 
under  the  most  hostile  conditions,  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  monotheism  by  his  doctrine 
of  Providence  and  Providential  design.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  overrate  the  influence 
of  Plato's  reasoning  when  he  arrived  at  the 
conception  of  a  self-existent  soul  inde* 
pendent  of  matter,  and  sought  to  d^non- 
strat^  from  his  theory  of  Ideas,  that  the 
existence  of  such  a  soul  is  neither  limited  by 
birth  nor  death.  But  Mr.  Formby  considers 
himself  bound  to  prove  that  the  Greeks  were 
somehow  indebted  to  the  Hebrews  for  the 
germs  of  this  philosophy.  So  &r  as  concerua 
Philo  and  Neoplatonism,  he  would  probably 
allow  that  the  debt  is  the  other  way.  If  we 
accept  the  statement  that  Pythagoras  re- 
sided in  the  course  of  his  travels  with  the 
prophetic  school  on  Mount  Carmel,  we  must 
remember  that  he— the  only  great  theocratic 
reformer  who  rose  up  among  the  Qreeks — 
did  not  rely  on  monotheism.  But  Mr. 
Formby  offers  not  a  jot  of  real  evidence.  He 
has  nothing  to  produce  except  the  &ot  that 
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Alexaoder  tiie  Great  paid  a  visit  to  the 
high.priesfc  Jaddns  in  JemBalem!  He 
blandly  acknowledges  that  "  this  remains  as 
a  proTinco  of  study  which  has  still  to  be 
conquered  for  the  canse  of  &ith." 

With  reference  to  Rome,  Mr.  Fonnby  of 
oourse  lays  stress  on  her  mission  to  re- 
unite the  nations  and  repair  the  breach 
caused  by  the  confusion  of  Babel.  "We  are 
^en  confronted  with  the  inference  that  the 
Eternal  CiW  is  still  the  only  possible  centre 
of  unity.  But,  in  order  to  nui^e  the  parallel 
aa  cloae  as  possible,  he  tries  to  prove  that 
the  inty  of  Rome  grew  out  of  the  humblest 
elements.  "Borne"  he  says,  "never had 
any  antecedents,  good  or  bad;  its  citizens 
were  nmply  wi^out  an  anc^t^.'*  This  is 
an  error  which  is  due  to  the  delnsiv-e  legend 
of  the  ABvlnm  of  Bomnlns.  The  ante- 
oedents  of  Borne  were,  on  the  contrary, 
marvellously  favourable.  She  concentrated 
in  herself  all  the  best  elements  in  Italy — 
Latin,  Sabine,  and  Etruscan.  Again,  he 
insists  that  Borne  was  but  a  city,  iudepen- 
dent  of  nationality.  He  forgets  that  she 
owed  her  greatness  to  the  patriotism  of  the 
soldiers  who  made  her  mistress  of  Italy — a 
patriotism  which  was  at  first  limited  both 
by  natdtmality  and  rank,  but  proved  capable 
m  growing  wider  without  becoming  w^ker. 
Throughout  the  whole  book  the  author 
jgnorra  the  moral  value  and  necessity  of 
national  feeh'ng,  which  necessarily  implies 
&e  division  of  mankind. 

Mr.  Formby  has  already  expounded  in  a 
larger  work  the  thesis  that  ancient  Borne 
was  once  in  possession  of  monotheism,  and 
derived  it  from  the  Hebrews.  As  might  be 
antioipated,  the  thread  of  evidence  is  of  the 
slightest  land.  It  hangs,  in  fact,  on  the 
mere  gurmise  that  Numa  may  have  been 
among  the  strangers  who  visited  the  schools 
of  sacred  learning  in  Jerusalem  and  on 
Honnt  Carmel.  It  may  be  allowed  that 
the  worship  of  Knma  was  less  anthropo- 
morphic than  that  of  later  times  ;  but  that 
it  reached  or  even  approached  monotheism 
is  simply  incredible,  considering  all  that  is 
known  of  tiie  early  Italian  beliefs,  which, 
even  among  the  Sabines,  were  probably  not 
less  manifiud,  though  &r  less  imaginative, 
than  those  of  the  Greeks.  So  large  an  in- 
ferenceiscertainly  not  warranted  by  the  state- 
ment— on  which  Prof.  E.  von  Lassaulx  has 
built  a  similar  theory — that  Kama's  laws 
and  iostitntes,  accidentally  discovered 
B.C.  181,  were  burnt  by  the  Senate  on 
grounds  of  policy,  presumably  on  account  of 
their  discrepancy  with  the  existing  creed. 
The  truer  presumption  ia  that  these  books 
were  spurious,  embodying  a  new-fangled 
theosophy  of  Greek  origin.  That  Jupiter 
was  supreme,  especially  when  he  came  to 

ersonify  Borne  itself,  proves  nothing, 
ryond  these  few  inconclusive  or  irrele- 
vant &cts  neither  Mr.  Formby  nor  his 
authorities  offer  anything  in  the  way  of 
evidence.  And  Mr.  Formby  does  not  im- 
prove his  case  b^  appealing  to  Cudworth's 
"  perfectly  explicit  testimony,"  and  then 
iunocently  quoting  a  passage  where  the 
learned  divine  unfortunately  derives  "Jove" 
from  "  Jehovah  " !       George  C.  "Ware. 


THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  OF  EUBOPB. 

Last  Bibliotecaa  Europeaa  y  algunas  de  la 
AmSrica  Latma  con  un  ApSndice  sobre  el 
Archivo  General  de  Indiaa  en  Sevilla,  la 
Direccion  de  Sidrografia  y  la  Bihlioteea  de 
la  Meal  Academia  de  la  Historia  en  Madrid. 
For  Vicente  G.  Qnesada,  Director  de  la 
Biblioteca  de  Buenos  Aires.  Tomo  I. 
(Buenos  Aires.) 

This  work  reminds  us  of  the  good  old  days 
when  there  was  time  to  write  at  length  and 
to  read  at  leisure.  For  this  busier  age  there 
is  much  that  Senor  Quesada  has  said  that 
might  well  have  been  omitted.  It  is  almost 
farcical  to  read  in  a  volume  as  large  as  a 
folio  that  the  readers  at  the  Boyal  Library 
of  Berlin  are  forbidden  to  double  down  the 
leaves  of  the  books  they  are  consnlting 
(p.  268)!  The  work,  however,  is  one  of 
good  &ith,  and  contains  much  matter  of  in- 
terest and  value.  Senor  Quesada,  having 
undertaken  the  task  of  reorganising  the 
library  of  Buenos  Aires,  took  advantage  of 
a  tour  in  Europe  to  visit  most  of  the  libraries 
of  the  first  rank  in  the  Old  World,  and  to 
enquire  into  their  history,  organisation, 
methods,  and  results.  We  have,  therefore, 
a  series  of  comparative  studies  of  library 
science.  Some  of  the  collections  were 
merely  visited  in  tourist  fashion,  and  none 
were  exhaustively  examined.  It  was,  how- 
ever, impossible  that  a  patient  oleerver 
trained  in  scientific  methods  should  pass 
through  these  great  depositories  of  learning 
without  noting  much  that  is  of  interest, 
not  merely  to  librarians,  but  to  book- 
lovers  generally.  Books  are  bo  universally 
the  weapons  and  constant  companions  of  the 
cultivated  that  an  author  who  treats 
of  their  history  or  preservation  is  sore  at 
least  of  a  sympathetic  audience.  It  may  be 
limited,  but  it  will  probably  be  appreciative. 
To  such  an  audience  Senor  Qaesada  appeals. 
His  endeavour  to  say  all  that  can  be  said, 
his  evident  desire  to  set  down  naught  in 
malice,  and  his  profnse  gratitude  to  those 
who  have  afforded  him  documentary  aid  or 
personal  courtesy,  will  win  their  regard.  He 
very  frankly  explains  the  difficulties  that 
impede  a  rapid  investigation  of  the  methods 
and  condition  of  a  large  library.  The  sub- 
division of  labour  renders  each  employS  a 
specialist,  perhaps.  In  his  own  department, 
but  ignorant  alike  of  the  details  of  other 
sections,  and  of  the  general  plan  of  the 
establishment.  To  this  may  be  added  that 
our  author  is  not  a  librarian  to  the  "  manner 
born."  He  has  confessedly  not  made  the 
study  of  hbrary  economy  the  specialty  in 
his  life,  and,  farther,  his  enquiries  were  in 
some  cases  at  least  hampered  by  a  want  of 
familiarity  with  the  languages  of  Europe. 
Setter  Qnesada  distinguishes  between  li- 
brarian and  bibliogi-apher,  and  endorses  the 
view  Uiat  the  keeper  has  no  time  to  be  the 
maker  of  books.  This  is  one  of  those  half 
troths  more  likely  to  be  mischievous  than 
something  remoter  from  the  truth.  Maglia- 
becchi,  whose  extraordinary  memory  and 
generosity  in  the  communication  of  his 
stores  of  knowledge  mark  him  as  a  model  li- 
brarian, wrote  little  or  nothing.  On  the  other 
hand,  who  can  say  that  the  literary  labours 
of  Lepsius  and  of  Gorresio  have  detracted 
from  the  usefulness  of  the  establishments 


they  direct  ?  It  is  clear  that  no  definite  rule 
can  exist  on  such  a  matter.  If  the  literary 
faculty  existe  it  will  probably  find  useful  and 
suitable  expression.  Senor  Quesada  con- 
siders the  National  Library  of  Paris  to  be 
the  most  important  in  the  world,  and  places 
next  to  it  the  British  Museum,  and  after- 
wards the  State  libraries  of  Munich,  Berlin, 
Dresden,  Vienna,  Brussels,  Madrid,  and 
Italy.  This  appreciation  is  open  to  criti- 
cism. We  are  inclined  to  think  that  in 
extent,  rapidity  of  growth,  and  liberality  of 
management,  the  British  Museum  is  entitled 
to  the  first  place.  The  omission  of  any  re- 
ference to  the  magnificent  foundation  of  Sir 
Thomas  Bodley  is  sufficiently  remarkable. 

Senor  Qaesada  publishes  some  statisldca 
as  to  the  number  of  volumes  intended  far 
public  use  in  different  countries.  The 
figures  are  httorly  &IIacious  and  misleading 
(p.  23).  There  ia  both  truth  and  error  in 
his  estimate  of  our  own  country : — 
"  La  Qnm  BretaSa  tiene  pocos  libros  in  sus 
hibliotecas  piibltcas,  y  sobre  todo,  le  fidto  al 

{tueblo  el  iDstramento  dub  poderoao  de  cidtnia, 
aB  lenguas  vivas.  Pueblo  sensato,  pero  demauado 
orfnUIo,  cree  que  con  su  lengoa  natlTa  pnede 
saberle  todo,  aplicando  todoa  loa  desenbrimioitoB, 
iruto  del  labor  ag^no  "  (p.  26), 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  impression 
upon  our  traveller  of  his  first  contact 
with  the  great  world  of  London,  which  has 
a  population  greater  than  that  of  the  en- 
tire Argentine  Bepublic.  The  sense  of  its 
colossal  immensitrf  was  only  increased  by 
a  subsequent  visit.  The  circular  room  of  the 
British  Museum  excites  his  admiration,  and 
he  pronounces  it  "  a  model  reading-room  and 
worthy  of  the  great  metropolis  of  the  Eng- 
lish people."  He  says  that  since  1828  an 
annual  catalogue  has  been  published  of  the 
additions  to  the  Department  of  M8S.(p.  150). 
We  wish  this  were  true.  He  sees  the  hind- 
ranee  to  investigation  caused  by  the  want  of 
some  aid  to  the  8nl>}eot.matter  contento  of 
the  library. 

"  Suppose  that  some  one  ia  working  at  the  history 
ofthe  conquest  of  the*Riode  la  Plata.  laltpoflaible 
thatheshouldknowwhat  baa  been  written  in  rarious 
languages,  and  at  difiarent  timeaj  and  what  may 
yet  remiun  inedited  in  MS.  collectionB  P  It  seems 
to  me  evident  that  be  cannot.  By  confining  the 
catalt^ues  to  an  alphabetical  Uet  of  authors  invea- 
ti^tion  is  rendered  difficult,  and  works  which 
might  be  useful  Temain  untoached." 

The  criticism  is  perfectly  just,  and  should 
carry  all  the  more  weight  since  Senor  Quesada 
has  warm  praise  for  the  manner  in  which 
the  catalognes  are  made  accessible  to  the 
public  instead  of  being  reserved  for  the 
service  of  the  employes  as  in  many  great 
libraries. 

At  Berlin  there  are  catalogues  of  subjects 
and  of  authors,  and  the  latter  contain  bio- 
graphical notes  of  the  writers  whose  works 
are  recorded  (p.  291).  Senor  Quesada 
urg^  the  question  of  cost  on  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who,  like  the  present  writer, 
would  print  the  catalogues  of  large  libra- 
ries (p.  290),  and  repeate  the  stock  argu- 
ment as  to  the  confusion  which  would 
arise  from  the  contiunal  increase  of  supple- 
ments (p.  477).  He  does  not  think  them 
useless,  but  holds  that  their  utility  is  not 
in  proportion  to  their  cost  (p.  564).  The 
Ambrosian  Libraiy  has  one  evil  distinction, 
for  its  founder,  it  is  said,  prohibited,  under 
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pain  of  excommunication,  the  preparation  of 
a  catalogue  of  it  (p.  515).  The  library  of 
Brussels  has  devised  an  excellent  method 
for  making  known  its  riches.  This  is  by  the 
publication  each  quarter  of  a  list  of  its  addi- 
tions in  the  Moniteur  Beige  (p.  400). 

Sonor  Qaesada  looks  upon  the  regula- 
tions which  preoede  entrance  to  the  British 
Iklusenm  as  evineing  an  excess  of  preoantion, 
but  testifies  that  when  permission  has  once 
been  obtained,  "  el  lector  se  eucu antra  en  el 
verdadero  palacio  del  estndio  "  (p.  1 74) .  He 
calculates  that  in  twenl^  years  more  the 
library  will  possess  (he  greater  part  of  the 
books  issued  since  the  invention  of  printing 
(p.  179).  This  is  a  oaloalataon  which  we 
venture  to  f^iink  time  be  very  &r  &om 
realising. 

The  precautions  taken  to  prevent  the 
thefb  of  books  at  Paris  recall  to  our  author 
the  Bad  experiences  of  Buenos  Aires,  where 
many  books  have  been  stolen  or  mutilated 
owing  to  the  imperfect  control  of  the 
officials  (pp.  87,  88, 164,  404).  The  bound 
volumes  of  periodicals  are  occasionally 
quoted  by  means  of  penknives  (p.  830). 
The  "  conveyance  "  of  books  has  sometimes 
reached  mi^ificent  proportions.  Thus  at 
Brest  a  library  of  25,000  vdames  ditap- 
peared.  An  amusing  ^greasion  informs  ns 
that  in  Soath  America  when  a  book  has 
been  printed  at  the  cost  of  the  Goramment, 
it  is  immediately  to  be  found  at  a  low  price 
in  the  old  bookshops  (p.  71)  !  The  satis- 
faction with  which  he  records  the  prohibition 
of  smoking  in  all  parts  of  the  Puis  librttiy 
is  also  suggestive. 

Should  readers  be  allowed  access  to  the 
shelves  P  At  Dresden  certain  persons  can 
be  oondncted  by  an  official  into  the  interior 
of  the  establishment  to  seek  on  the  shelves 
the  books  they  desire  (p.  333).  This  is  a 
method  wfaioh  can  only  be  x^urtially  em- 
ployed, but  if  used  with  discretion  must 
have  excellent  results.  Oar  author  men- 
tions with  approbation  the  mle  at  Monioh 
of  buying  any  book  not  already  in  the  col- 
lection that  is  enqnired  sfter,  and  its  provi- 
sion of  a  room  for  the  reading  of  periodicals 
and  reviews  (pp.  235-6).  The  last  is  also  a 
feature  of  the  Berlin  library  (p.  277). 

Should  the  great  libraries,  filled  as  they 
are  with  literary  treasures  that  once  de- 
stroyed conld  never  be  replaced^  be  open  at 
nigut  P  The  general  feeling  is  against  snoh 
a  measure,  and  it  is  only  at  Turin  and 
Madrid  that  the  experiment  has  been  bied 
(pp.  443,  559). 

While  admitting  that  the  plan  of  lending 
books,  onder  suitable  restrictions,  from  the 
great  libraries  of  Germany  has  worked  well, 
our  author  has  evidently  grave  doubts  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  system,  and  especially 
deprecates  its  extension  to  countries  like 
those  of  South  America,  "  where  the  respect 
for  the  property  of  the  pnblic  is  not  so  great 
as  in  Europe  "  (pp.  234,  279,  294,  332).  In 
Germany,  by  a  mutual  aiTangement  among 
the  libi-aries,  books  are  lent  from  one  estab- 
lishment to  the  other  (p.  325) ;  thus  the 
Eling  of  Saxony  lent  the  original  of  Weber's 
Euryanthe  to  be  studied  at  Berlin  (p.  276). 
The  loans  from  Dresden  were  not  even  con- 
fined to  the  Fatherland,  books  being  sent  to 
Switzerland,  Sweden,  and  Holland  (p.  337). 

When  permission  is  given  for  the  printing 


of  a  MS.  beloDging  to  the  Brussels  library, 
the  recipient  is  required  to  present  two 
copies  of  his  printed  version ;  one  of  these 
is  put  in  the  general  collection,  and  the 
other  placed  with  the  original  MS.  (p.  408). 

While  some  of  the  preceding  matters  may 
afford  hints  for  onr  English  libraries,  there 
are  others  in  which  we  manage  things  better 
than  they  do  on  the  Continent  generally. 
Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  the  ex- 
clnsion  of  readers  from  the  catalogues,  and 
the  limitation  in  the  number  of  volumes 
supplied.  Thus,  as  a  general  rule,  at 
Brussels  tiie  reader  is  only  allowed  one  book 
at  a  time  (p.  402)  !  How  literal^  or  sden- 
tifio  investigation  can  be  earned  on  in 
the  &ce  of  such  a  mle  is  a  puzzle.  The 
prohibition  of  works  of  light  literature, 
which  is  in  force  at  Madrid,  Brussels,  and 
other  places  (p.  441),  may  be  of  occasional 
use  in  terrifying  idlers,  but  it  will  not  stand 
the  test  of  examination.  If  the  rule  is  in- 
terpreted in  a  retrospective  sense,  it  will 
debar  the  reader  from  the  greatest  classics 
of  each  land.  If  it  is  intended  to  apply 
only  to  the  literature  of  to-day,  it  may 
deprive  a  real  student  of  some  of  the  best 
material  for  a  study  of  the  habits  of  thought 
and  life  of  the  present  age. 

The  true  instinct  of  a  librarian  is  shown 
in  insisting  upon  the  necessity  of  collecting 
tbe  books  reciting  to  the  country  in  which 
the  library  is  situated  (p.  185).  TheBavarioa 
of  the  Munich  Library  is  carefully  main- 
tained, a  strict  look-out  being  kept  for  all 
publicaiaons,  native  or  foreign,  relating  in 
any  manner  to  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria 
(p.  239).  Senor  Quesada  expresses  a  regret 
which  all  must  share,  that  the  National 
Library  of  Spain  has  not  seen  to  tbe  collec- 
tion of  books  respecting  those  South 
American  possessions  which  once  formed 
bright  jewels  in  the  Iberian  crown  (p. 
455).  He  shows  how  poor  is  their  col- 
lection of  works  relating  to  the  native  lan- 
guages of  the  Uerra  jivme,  and  his  list  of 
lihH  denderaU  could  very  easily  be  largely 
increased  (p.  455).  This  neglect  is  all  the 
more  remarkable  since  the  real  cedula  of 
Philip  v.  expressly  names  Indian  vocabu- 
laries and  works  (p.  460)  as  among  those 
things  whose  acquisition  by  the  library  was 
desirable. 

We  may  mention  in  passing  a  long  and 
interesting  digression  relating  to  the  varia- 
tions which  are  coming  over  the  Spanish 
language  in  South  America,  where  a  large 
admixture  of  words  and  phrases  from  the 
native  tongues  and  other  importations  are 
giving  special  dialectal  characteristics  to 
the  conversation  <^  almost  every  one  of  the 
repablioB. 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  our  author 
through  his  notes  on  the  histo^  and  special 
attractions  of  the  different  libraries  he  has 
visited.  The  second  volume  we  shall  await 
with  interest,  as  it  is  to  deal  with  a  yet 
virgin  field.  Little  or  nothing  is  known  in 
Europe  of  the  libraries  of  Latin  America, 
which  are  to  form  the  subject  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  work.  Sraior  Quesada  will 
do  well  in  future  to  exracise  greater  vigilance 
over  his  proof-sheets;  for,  although  well 
printed,  his  work  is  disfigured  by  numerous 
iypt^rrapbical  errors,  ^e  book  is  difihse^ 
bat  it  IS  sober  and  senuble.  The  biUio- 


graphical  memoranda  are  neither  ezhanatire 
nor  profound ;  but  the  lemarim  rela^g  to 
library  management  are  marked  by  a  strong 

common-sense.  Senor  Quesada  never  forgets 
that  a  book  is  of  no  avail  unless  it  can  be 
read ;  and  that  a  great  library  is  a  useless 
ostentation  unless  it  oan  be  made  to  help 
f  orirard  sound  learning. 

WiLLUH  E.  A.  AXOH. 


A  Search  for  Fortune.  The  Autobiogiaphy 
of  a  Younger  Sou ;  a  Narrative  of  Tz»v^ 
and  Adventure.  By  Hamilton  Lindsay- 
BocknalL    (Daldy,  Isbister  Go.) 

It  we  cannot  guarantee  that  this  xuaraliTe 
is  strictly  veracious,  it  may  safely  be  pro- 
nounced vraitemblahle.  Its  author,  a  cadet 
of  a  good  Irish  &mil^,  has  the  mot^r-wit 
and  self-esteem  of  his  compatriots,  witii  a 
seeming  recklessn«is  quite  Lever- eeqne, 
though  it  never  leads  him  into  scrapes, 
unless  when,  having  found  the  militb  fail 
to  afford  a  livelihood,  and  having  put  his 
&ther  to  tbe  expense  of  sending  him  to  a 
grinder^  with  a  view  to  a  direct  oommismon, 
he  went  the  right  way  to  be  plucked,  and, 
naturally,  succeeded.  An  Inah.  patarfamUiae 
— even  in  the  Incumbered  Estates  Conrta — ■ 
is  seldom  a  durua  pater ;  and  this  one  oim- 
doned  his  son's  wild  oats,  and  paid  his  debto, 
befcHre  starting  him  for  New  Zealand  with 
letters  of  introdncHon  to  the  Gforemment 
House  at  Auckland,  as  signally  unfrnitfoi  as 
the  usual  run  of  such  missives.  fVequent 
audiences  of  governors  and  colonels  in 
authority  result  in  nothing  better  than  a 
subordinate  post  under  a  lientenant,  charged 
with  the  Government  survey  of  the  Waikato 
with  a  view  to  allotments  to  military  settlers. 
Beside  learning  here  how  to  rough  it  amid 
mosquitoes,  sand-fiies,  fleas,  and  other  like 
plagues,  young  Bucknall  also  got  an  insight 
into  pig-sticking  (he  bad  always  been  in  the 
intimate  service  of  Nimrod),  and  yet  B^ed  bo 
wdl  at  his  work  that  he  soon  found  Us  pay 
raised  to  7e.  6d.  per  diem.  A  poor  remunera- 
tion, it  will  be  said,  for  leaving  home  and 
England,  and  tbe  risk  of  suffering  many 
things  of  venomous  beasts  and  insects  and 
the  Maories,  with  whom,  for  the  most  part, 
bis  Irish  sangfroid  bore  him  harmless ;  though 
when  our  hero  had  availed  himself  of  a  fort- 
night's leave  to  visit  Auckland  he  received 
strange  confirmation  of  his  own  conviction 
of  their  treachery,  by  meeting  his  chief, 
Lientenant  W.,  who  brought  the  tidings  that 
all  the  rest  of  the  surveying  party  had  been 
murdered  in  oold  blood  and  tomahawked. 
He  had  earned  his  forlough  and  borne  his 
part  staunohly  with  his  comrades,  iriiile  at 
t^e  station,  and  it  is  after  this  that  we  oome 
to  see  how  great  was  tiie  anthor's  okving 
knowledge  and  helpful  prudence.  Thrown 
on  his  beam-ends  by  the  breaking  up  of  the 
encampment,  he  had  sense  enough  to  secede 
&om  an  undertaking  to  work  his  passage 
with  an  inexperienced  owner  of  a  vessel 
chartered  for  the  Holdtika  Gold  Fields,  be- 
cause one  of  the  conditions  was  that  the  crew 
— like  himself  all  inexperienced  amateurs — 
were  to  provide  a  cask  of  rum  to  keep  np 
their  spirits  across  the  bar.  Bad  as  was  fais 
luck  when  he  got  to  Sydney  on  terms  that 
had  no  sncfi  anwbacks,  and  could  find  no 
work  to  do  save  to  fill  a  barman's  place  at 
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th«  FxeemMons'  Hotel,  obtained  through 
the  intexeBt  of  a  pretty  barmaiGl,  he  mnst 
have  oongratalated  himself  when  he  learnt 
from  an  Aockland  acqnaintance  that  the 
Eyin  Quern  had  been  '*  lost  at  the  bar  with 
all  hands  on  board." 

And  the  same  pmdence  actnates  him  later 
on,  in  declining  a  seat  in  a  drag,  of  which 
the  owner,  landed  in  a  ditch,  begins  to  lay 
the  faolt  on  bis  team;  while  to  the  dash 
which,  it  should  seem,  is  indispensable  for 
obtaining  any  appointment  in  Australia  he 
adds  the  mother-wit  which  enabled  him  to 
rise  to  the  occasion,  when  fbond.   One  of 
hia  beat  and  moei  soosessfnl  situations  was  as 
chirfeiufiiieerto  a  coffee  and  spice  merchant, 
who  tocc  to  him  at  onoe ;  bnt  the  details  of 
Iiis  craft  and  the  secret     setting  his'gear 
to  r^hts  had  to  be  mthned  from  the  slack, 
beeiy,  and  disbandra  second  engineer,  who 
took  his  quid  pro  quo  in  liquors.    We  most 
refer  snoh  readers  as  believe  they  can  un- 
erringly detect   the  admixture  of  chicory 
with  coffee  to  a  story  in  this  part  of  our 
hero's  career,  which,  if  true,  is  more  than 
curious.    But  such  a  life  presented  scant 
opportunitaes  of  adrenture,  and  when  re- 
mittances came  from  home  Backnall  did 
not  hesitate  to  ^  a  taste  of  bush-life  and 
aheep-jhrming  m  preference,  though  quite 
nnbitten  by  the  legendary  tales  of  sand- 
wiches of  banknotes  made  by  gold-diggers, 
and  settlara  oommencing  sheep-fiirming  on 
neat  to  no  capital  (see  p.  89).   His  experi< 
enoe,  however,  was  purchased,  not  at  his 
own  ooatf  bnt  as  a  sort  of  aUache  to  two 
broihexa,  whom  he  designates  by  their  nick- 
names, Chalker  and  Smikes,  and  who  were 
on  ihe  look-out  for  a  station,  but  do  not 
seem  to  have  had  either  the  prudence  or  the 
sobriety  desirable  for  settlers.    With  all 
BacknaU's    mother-wit    and    a  Scotch 
steward's   canny  head,    the    two  seem 
to  have  attended  more  to  driving  teams, 
hnnting  with  Sam  Waldeck's  hounds,  bring- 
ing down  white-lnnasted  oormoranta,  and 
chasing    kangaroos  —  the   very  best  of 
venison,  in  our  hero's  opinion,  when  well 
cooked  (N.B.  Bennett's  kangaroo  is  the 
hardiest  and  the  best  adapted  for  acclimatis- 
ing). It  seems  as  though  nig  connexion  with 
these  twofaiaiant  setuers  had  no  better  r&. 
snlta  than  a  pleasant  intercourse  with  some 
refined  emigrants  at  Mannering  Station  i  and 
it  was  without  any  regrets,  apparently,  tbat, 
on  fcbe  receipt  of  two  hundred  pounds  from 
home,  be  returned  to  England,  after  giving 
a  champagn^picnic  to  his  friends,  at  which, 
qoite  in  the  Irish-adTenturer  fashion,  he 
$old  the  flirt  par  excellence  of  Qeelong.  Re- 
turning to  the  old  country,  iAiB  antiior  re- 
newed his  intimacy  with  a  certain  pretty 
cousin,  with  whom,  it  is  plain  tbroaghout, 
lies  the  seoret  of  his  armoui^of-proof  against 
the  sndles  of  colonial  beanties;  and  we  sup- 
pose  it  is  in  an  honourable  desire  to  realise  t£e 
wherewithal  to  many  her  that  he  is  found 
era  hmg  again  on  the  search  for  fortune — 
this  time  at  Bosario,  the  second  town  of  the 
Argentine  Bepublic  —  as  the  owner  of  a 
eabaUeriza,  or  livery  stables,  a  trade  for 
which  he  was  suited  to  a  nicety.   One  large 
class  of  customers  were  the  sailors,  of  whom 
ho  says : — 

"  Saitns  seemed  to  have  a  gnat  idea  of  ridbg, 
and  U  WM  nsceoury  to  keep  spenal  animals  for 


them ;  theee  were  the  oldest  and  the  quietest 
horses  in  the  stable,  who  know  their  way  about. 
These  worthy  mariners  were  expected  to  pay  the 
hire  of  their  horses  before  leaving  the  yard  ;  and  as 
they  always  pulled  up  at  the  first  pvlperia,  or 
public-house,  they  came  to,  leaving  the  horse  out- 
side often  quite  unsecured,  it  would  as  invariably 
return  to  the  stable  to  be  ready  for  the  next 
hirer  "  (p.  251). 

A  horrible  murder  of  an  acquaintance  of  the 
avthor  by  two  gauohoa  at  an  estanzia  or  "  sta- 
tion"—which  &te  he  himself  very  narrowly 
escaped,  though  he  had  some  part  in  bring- 
ing the  offenders  to  justice — is  perhaps  the 
most  thrilling  episode  in  his  Bosarian  expe- 
rienoes,  though  he  tells  not  amiss  the  story 
of  the  wnnale  or  bubble  of  the  Henley 
Colony,  which  we  have  read  in  another 
form  in  Miss  M.  C.  Hay's  Under  the  WiU. 
Mr.  Bucknall's  latest  experience  of  "  search- 
ing for  a  fortune "  (which  we  fear  bis  ver- 
satility and  roving  nature  will  prevent  hia 
attaimng)  was  in  Brazil,  whither  he  went 
as  a  telegraphist.  He  conceived  a  ^and 
scheme  of  tunnelling  under  the  bay  which 
separates  one  portion  of  the  province  of  Bio 
de  Janeiro  from  the  city  of  that  name,  and  so 
developing  the  great  treasures  of  the  sugar 
and  coffee  districts.  We  can  conceive  him 
advooaiing  his  scheme  with  the  utmost 
and  most  unhesitating  confidence ;  uid  we 
trust  -Uiat  if  it  is  realised  he  may  see 
his  way  to.  marry  the  object  of  his  long 
attachment.  If  not,  perhaps  his  photo- 
graph, which  adorns  or  faces  the  title-page, 
may  recommend  him  to  some  less  exigeanie 
fair ;  though  we  are  not  sura  he  wiU  win 
her  by  his  humour  if  it  consists  in  such 
stories  as  "  Otterdam "  and  Sans  Souci 
(p.  211),  or  political  reflections  such  as  his 
views  on  Irish  Disestablishment  (p.  215), 
which  are  neithw  striking  nor  profound. 
Of  the  iUostrationg  we  can  only  say  that  they 
are  more  grotesque  than  clever ;  and  in  one 
instance  (p.  232)  the  hero's  plight  requires 
explanation  to  be  presentable. 

jAilxs  Datiss. 


De  JEccleeia  et  Cathedra:  or,  the  Empire-. 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ.  An  Epistle.  By 
the  Hon.  Colin  Lindsay.  In  Two 
Volumes.  (Longmans.) 
An  "  Epistle  "  in  two  thick  octavo  volumes 
is  certainly  "  verbosa  et  grandis  epistola." 
It  is  not  exactly  clear  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
dressed, and  it  is  so  little  in  the  epistolary 
form  that  when  we  find  the  author  address- 
ing someone  directly,  it  comes  upon  us  as  a 
surprise.  It  might  be  reduced  to  very 
moderate  dimensions  by  omitting  every- 
thing which  does  not  bear  upon  the  proposi- 
tions which  the  writer  has  undertaken  to 
maintain. 

Mr.  Lindsay's  book  must  be  approached 
by  a  reviewer  with  a  certain  trepidation,  for 
at  the  veiy  outset  we  encounter  a  chapter 
on  "My  Reviewers" — i.e.,  the  reviewers 
of  a  previous  work  on  The  Evidenee  for  the 
Papacy  —  and  another  on  Bepresentative 
Men,  which  is,  in  fact,  a  very  long  reply  to 
a  notice  in  the  Guardian  newspaper. 
But  if  Mr.  Lindsay  nails  up  reviewers  in 
terrorem  on  the  doorposts  of  his  book, 
he  is  both  more  kind  and  more  honest 
than  most  writors  in  giving  us  also  a 
map  of  the  conntxy  we  are  to  traverse; 


he  tolls  us  iranUy  that  "  as  regards  the  ex- 
tracts &om  the  Holy  Fathers  and  Fbpes,  the 
acts  and  decrees  of  plenary  and  loecumenical 
Councils,  he  has  "adopted  as  his  text-books 
the  works  chiefly  of  the  late  Very'  Rev. 
Provost  Waterworth,  entitled  The  Faith  of 
Catholics  and  A  Commentary  by  Writers  of  the 
First  Five  Centuries  on  the  Place  of  St.  Peter 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  that  of  8i.  Peier'g 
Successors  in  the  Church."  Kow  when  a 
writer  tells  us  frankly  that  he  derives  his 
learning,  such  as  it  is,  fi^om  a  couple  of 
partisan  manuals,  we  know  what  we  are  to 
expect.  We  are  not  to  expect  a  frank  dis- 
cussion of  the  atUtnde  of  Fathers  and 
Councils  as  a  whole  towards  the  doctrine  of 
Papal  snprenuu^ ;  we  are  not  to  e^iect  in. 
dependent  learning  or  scholarly  investigation ; 
we  are  to  expect  a  determined  effort  to  give 
the  utmost  weight  to  every  expression  thai 
can  by  any  meajia  be  made  to  lavour  Papal 
claims,  and  to  deprive  of  all  significance 
every  word  that  hears  against  them.  And 
this  is,  in  fact,  what  we  find.  An  astonishing 
example  of  the  effort  to  get  rid  of  opposing- 
testimony  meets  us  early  in  the  volume. 
Cyprian  is  a  great  stumblingblock  ;  it  is  diffi- 
cult toextraot  from  the  sturdy  bishop,  who  be- 
lieved himself  to  be  as  much  as  anyone  a  snc< 
cesser  of  St.  Peter,  anything  like  an  adequate 
acknowledgment  of  the  claims  of  the  Pope. 
The  witness  is  intractable ;  so  Hr.  Lindsay 
attacks  his  character — after  all,  Cyprian  was 
a  heretic]  Kay,  not  content  with  this,  he 
accusM  him  (pp.  9  ff. ;  compare  pp.  239, 930) 
of  violating  the  ViscipUna  Arcanil  Now 
tbere  is  in  truth  no  ground  whatever  for 
accusing  Cyprian  of  heresy,  except  the  fact 
that,  he  sometimes  differed  from  the  Pope, 
and  to  assume  that  snob  diffei^nce  is  heresy 
is  to  beg  the  very  question  at  issue ;  while 
to  charge  with  heresy  —  even  temporary 
heresy — a  saint  of  tho  very  highest  repute, 
whose  name  stands,  and  has  stood  for  more 
than  a  thousand  years,  in  the  very  Canon 
of  the  Roman  Mass,  is  surely  tho  last  shift 
of  a  desperate  controversialist.  What  Mr. 
Lindsay's  ecclesiastical  superiors  will  think 
of  his  readiness  to  vilify  a  great  saint  and 
martyr,  we  cannot  tell ;  but  much  will  be 
pardoned  in  these  days  to  a  thick-and-thin 
defender  of  Roman  claims :  he  is  not  likely 
to  figure  in  the  Index  Expurgatorius. 

He  tells  UB  in  his  Fre&ce  that  he  has  com- 
pared Dr.  Waterworth's  translations  with 
the  originals,  and  that  "  whenever  any  error 
has  been  detected  in  the  translation  it  has 
been  amended."  He  would  have  been  wiser 
if  he  had  followed  his  guide  implicitly,  for  he 
seems  much  more  capable  of  introducing  error 
than  of  removing  it.  He  is  not  satisfied,  for 
instance,  with  the  authorised  version  of 
Luke  xxii.,  26,  '*  He  that  is  greatest  among 
you,  let  him  be  as  tho  younger ;  and  he  that 
18  chi^,  as  he  that  doth  serve."  The  words 
o  fidlbiv  and  b  iiyovfievoc  must,  he  thinks, 
designate  a  particular  person — nattiely,  St. 
Peter — because  "  the  Greek  article  is  invari- 
ably definite  in  character"  (p.  736).  That 
is,  Mr.  Lindsay  is  quite  unconscions  that  the 
Greek  article,  like  the  English,  is  used 
gencricallij.  When  he  reads  that  "  the 
labourer  [o  tpyarijc]  is  worthy  of  his  re- 
ward," does  he  suppose  that  some  one  parti- 
cular labourer  is  spoken  of?  Before  he 
attempts  an  independent  translation  of  a 
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Greek  miter,  it  woald  be  well  to  learn  die 
grammar  of  the  language.  He  is  happier  in 
nis  oritioism  of  a  passage  from  Chryscratom's 
letter  to  Venerius,  which,  we  ^^ree  with 
him,  haa  very  little  to  do  with  the  matter  in 
dispute ;  here  he  sees  that  it  may  be  necea- 
Bary  to  use  an  article  in  English,  though 
none  is  found  in  the  Greek,  in  a  passage 
which  would  be  nonsense — or  at  anj  rate 
Browningese— without  it. 

But  the  specialty  of  Mr.  Lindsay's 
work  is  his  attempt  to  base  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Pope  on  something  like  a 
natural  law,  traceable  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world.  He  begins  his  historical 
sketch  before  the  creation  of  man,  with 
the  &llen  angela  who  (it  seems)  in. 
habited  this  earth  before  man  .was  made ; 
the  conditions  of  life  which  were  unsnited 
for  man  being  suitable  for  them.  After 
the  Creation  Satan  figures  lat^ely  in  Mr. 
Lindsay's  pages ;  for  as  he  is  the  cause  of 
everything  that  Mr.  Lindsay  disapproves — 
who  disapproves  of  a  great  many  things 
which  have  happened  in  the  world — there  is 
naturally  frequent  occasion  to  introduce 
him.  We  must  refer  to  the  agency  of , Satan, 
for  instance,  such  events  as  the  Beforma- 
tion  in  England  and  the  formation  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Italy.  But,  leaving  the  world 
of  spirits  and  coming  to  mankind,  we  find 
the  leading  thesis  to  be  (p.  918),  that 
"  The  priuciple  of  the  Temporal  Power  is  one 
originaQy  ordained  by  God,  and  it  htUda  good  in 
every  di^nsatioD ;  and  it  connate  of  thisj  that  a 
certain  portion  of  the  earth  has  been  reserved  for 
God's  own  prasonal  (bo  to  speak)  poasesBion,  in 
which  is  situated  His  throne,  from  which  He 
rules  and  decrees  laws  and  ■  ordioanees."  .  .  . 
"  The  Temporal  Power  in  the  dajs  of  man's  inno- 
cence ....  consisted  of  two  things: — 1.  The 
Garden,  that  ia,  the  Hol^  City;  and  (3)  the 
Territory  attached  to  it,  which  finnnedthe  body  of 
the  Kingdom"  (p.  862). 

The  next  step  presents  a  little  difficulty,  for 
it  is  recorded  that  wicked  Cain  had  a  city, 
and  it  is  not  recorded  that  Adam  and  the 
Tirtnous  Sethites  had  one.  Mr.  Lindsay, 
however,  makes  the  necessary  assumption — 
"  the  city,  then,  of  Adam,  assoming  its 
existence,  was  without  doubt  the  metropolis 
of  the  infant  world ;  and  if  so,  it  was  a 
sacerdotal  city" — in  fact,  an  antediluvian 
Borne.  Mr.  Lindsay  seems  a  little  uneasy 
about  this  assumption  ;  but  something  must 
clearly  be  done  when,  so  far  as  the  records 
go,  badness  seems  to  be  associated  with  the 
temporal  power  and  goodness  with  the 
absence  of  it.  After  the  Flood,  "  Shem  was, 
by  the  election  of  Noah,  the  head  of  the  human 
race  and  the  Vicar  of  (3od."  During  the 
patriarchal  period  Mr.  Lindsay  has  again  to 
admit  that  "the  temporal  power  ceased  to 
exist  de  facto."  The  next  portion  of  the 
task  is  simple  and  straightforward — "no 
one  will  dispute  the  existence  of  the  Temporal 
Power  from  the  conquest  of  the  land  of 
Canaan  hj  the  Israelites  till  the  Ascension  of 
Jesus  CImst."  Certainly  no  one  will  dis- 
pute the  &ct  that  the  Israelites  were,  like 
any  other  people,  sovereign  in  their  own 
territories,  except  when  they  were  under 
foreign  dominion — a  considerable  exception. 
Having  traced  the  principle  up  to  this 
point,  with  one  or  two  trifling  failures,  Mr. 
Lindsay  proceeds  (p.  876)  : — 
"If  it  ie  true  that  the  f^'flinal  prindplea  which 


have  been  once  ordained  by  QoA  are  immutable 
aa  loDg  as  their  respective  subjects  remain ;  then, 
without  doubt,  the  principle  of  the  Temporal 
Power  must  continue  to  be  a  law  of  God  onm  the 
consummation  of  all  tlungs," 

It  is  necessary  to  assume  that  "the" prin- 
ciple of  the  Temporal  Power  must  continue," 
because  we  are  approaching  a  period  when 
there  are  very  small  signs  of  its  existence  in 
fact.  It  is  in  truth  very  evident  that,  if 
anything  like  the  temporal  power  was  re- 
cognised in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church,  "  a 
studied  policy  of  reserve  was  practised  by 
the  Apostles  concerning  St.  Pefcor's  posi- 
tion "  (p.  921).  After  all,  Mr.  Lindsay  faHa  to 
tell  ns  what  we  moat  desire  to  know.  Is  the 
"Empire-Church"  to  have  policemmi  uid 
soldiers,  cannon  and  bayonete  ?  Is  it  to  in- 
terfere in  the  political  concerns  of  other 
Empires?  These  are  deeply  interesting 
questions  to  worldly  men,  but  as  to  sub- 
lunary matters  of  this  kind  the  book  before 
us  supplies  little  or  no  information. 

But  this  slight  sketch  of  the  main  subject 
gives  a  very  inadequate  conception  of  the 
range  of  Mr.  Lindsay's  work.  He  "  hawks  at 
geology  :  "  the  days  of  creation  were  literal 
days  of  twenty-four  hours  (p.  191)  ;  never- 
theless, it  is  admitted  that  "  geology  and  ite 
kindred  sciences  indioate'withont  doubt  that 
the  globe  must  have  existed  for  millions 
upon  millions  of  years  "  (p.  189).  Inciden- 
tally we  learn  that  the  TiX  x  translation  of  the 
Old  Testament  was  made  before  the  Capti- 
vity, and  that  vjupa  fita  means  "  first  day." 
With  profane  history  Mr.  Lindsay  deals  with 
refreshing  naivete :  he  speaks  oi  Minos  just 
as  he  might  speak  of  Lord  Coke,  and  of  the 
brothers  who  built  Bome  just  as  he  might 
speak  of  the  brothers  who  built  the  Adelphi. 
Wo  should  have  supposed  that  he  had  read 
no  history  more  modem  than  Bollin,  but 
we  find  that  he  has  in  &ct  read  the 
Universal  HisUn'y  by  Lord  Woodhouselee, 
who  died  not  much  more  than  sixty  years 
ago.  In  geology  he  appears  to  have  stopped 
snort  at  BnckUuid's  Sridgemater  Treatige. 

We  hare  a  chapter  on  St.  Peter  the 
"  Original ;  '*  as  Adam  was  the  original  of 
the  whole  human  race,  so  St.  Peter  was  the 
ori^nal  of  the  Empire-Church  (p.  616). 
And  in  this  chapter  is  a  section  on  "  The 
Mystery  of  the  Bock  or  Stone,"  from 
which  we  learn  (p.  621)  that  "there  is 
a  stone  in  Westminster  Abbey  supposed 
to  have  been  Jacob's  pillar  at  the  time  he 
saw  the  vision  of  the  Ladder  and  the 
Angels,"  and  that  there  are  many  "  Druidical 
stones  "  arranged  in  circles.  This  has  some 
mysterious  connexion  with  the  words  to  St. 
Peter,  "  on  this  Bock."  There  is  a  disser- 
tation on  the  word  "  Forma,"  in  which  Mr. 
Lindsay  does  not  show  any  remarkable 
acquaintance  with  scholastic  philosophy ; 
though  he  shows  himself  to  be  so  &r  in- 
fluenced it  as  to  contend  (p.  195)  that 
God  cannot  hare  created  the  world  "  with- 
out form  and  void,"  because  this  would  be 
"imperfection,"  the  very  notion  which 
hindered  men  from  receiving  the  fact  that 
the  planete  move  in  ellipses,  the  ellipse  being 
less  "  perfect "  than  the  circle.  It  is  scarcely 
credible,  but  it  is  nevertheless  the  fact,  that 
not  only  Mr.  Lindsay,  but  a  certain  Abb6 
Orsini,  and  apparently  his  translator.  Dr. 
Husenbeth,  also,  believe  that  liturgies  are 


extant  actually  written  by  ApostlM.  Onani 
is  quoted  &om  Husenbeth's  translation  u 
follows  (p.  585,  note)  : — "  When  we  go  back 
to  the  Apostles,  we  already  see  the  title  of 
moat  holy  and  ivimaculate  applied  to  Mary 
(St.  James  the  Gh*eat  and  St.  Mark  in  their 
Liturgies)."  The  fact  is,  that  the  Liturgy  of 
Jerusalem  bears  the  name,  not  of  St.  James 
the  Great,  but  of  St.  James  the  Lord's 
brother,  who  was  probably  not  an  Apostle, 
while  St.  Mark  certainly  was  not.  Both 
Liturgies  contain  internal  evidence  thatthej 
wre,  in  their  present  condition,  at  any  rate 
later  than  the  Nicene  Council. 

But  it  is  qnite  impossible,  within  onr 
limits,  to  give  any  conception  of  l^e  wonder- 
ful fancies — we  must  not  use  so  ffrave  a 
word  as  "  argnmento  " — ^by  which  lu.  Lind- 
say supports  his  positions.  The  passing  by 
of  the  plainest  facts,  the  peculiar  mysticism, 
the  aptitude  for  finding  types  and  symbols 
in  the  most  unlikely  places,  the  development 
of  history  out  of  prophecy  where  records 
&il — all  these  contribute  to  make  the  book 
a  very  odd  one  to  have  been  produced  by  a 
Scottish  layman  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
It  is,  in  fact,  very  much  the  kind  of  work 
that  Geoi^e  Eliot's  Mr.  Casaubon  might 
have  produced  if  ho  had  turned  Roman 
Catholic.  But  if  it  has  the  defecte  which  a 
book  cannot  fail  to  have  which  is  written  by 
one  who  lacks  the  requisite  training,  it  has 
a  merit  which  many  more  skilfhily  wii^sn. 
books  have  not — ^it  is  perfectly  sincere.  It 
is  evident  that  the  writer  wishes  to  do  his 
best  to  elucidate  a  subject  which  he  regards 
as  of  the  very  highest  importance;  fhe 
authorities  which  seem  to  us  so  weak  or 
so  inapplicable  have  to  the  writer  great 
weight ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
is  a  religious  and  earnest-minded  man.  We 
do  not  look  upon  his  book,  therefore^  with 
the  same  feelings  with  which  we  look  upon 
the  brilliant  and  specious  productions  of 
some  oontroversialiste,  whether  for  or 
against  Borne;  we  only  regret  that  we  can 
find  so  little  to  approve.      S.  Cheethah. 


Hiatoire  de  la  Russiej  depuis  les  origtnes  jus^' 
d  Vannee  1877.  Par  Alfred  Bamband. 
(Paris :  Hachette.) 

We  gladly  recognise  in  the  present  Tolnme 
a  trustworthy  history  of  Bussia,  one  not 
based  merely  on  what  foreigners  have 
written  about  it,  but  compiled  by  a  scholar 
who  is  competent  to  deal  with  the  works 
which  Bussian  historians  have  lately  pro- 
duced. M.  Bamband  has  long  been  known 
as  a  sound  authority  upon  all  subjecte  con- 
nected with  the  great  empire  of  whi(^  be 
has  now  written  the  history;  and  his  re- 
putetiott  was  not  long  ago  confirmed  by 
his  election  as  a  corresponding  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  St.  Petersboiig. 
The  merits  of  bis  style  are  well  known  to 
all  readers  of  his  previous  works,  the  best- 
known  of  which  among  ourselTeB  an  £a 
Thistie  Epique  and  tVan^is  et  Busses — 
^foscou  et  Sevastopol,  as  well  as  of  his 
numerous  contributions  to  the  Beuue  dfs 
Deiae-Mondea.  Bat  he  has  not  had  many 
opportunities  of  displaying  graces  of  style 
in  the  present  work,  in  which  so  many  facte 
had  to  be  compressed  within  the  limits  of  a 
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amgle  Tolame — a  work  of  which  an  English 
translation  frill  before  long  be  pablished. 

After  deToting  three  exoeUenfc  chapters 
to  a  sketch  of  tue  coantrj  sach  aa  it  was 
before  the  arnTal  of  the  Yarangians,  he  de- 
scribes "the  formatioa  of  Bassia"  under 
the  guidance  of  those  warlike  Koraemen:  the 
tomb  of  one  of  whose  nnmber,  dating  back 
to  the  tenth  century,  has  recently  been 
opened  near  Tchemigof,  revealing  jast  aoch 
a  coat  of  mail  and  pointed  helm  as  the 
Norman  warriors  used  to  wear.  Under  the 
names  of  the  Glovis  and  the  Charlemagne 
of  the  EoasianB,  he  then  depicts  St.  Vladi- 
mir and  Yaroslaf  the  Great,  showing  how 
firmly  the  one  united  his  realm  with  the 
Christian  world,  and  how  wisely  the  other 
legislated  for  Ids  subjectSj  who  under  his 
sagacioiu  role  inhabited  a  great  and  united 
conniij.  Kextoommanacconntofthatperiod 
of  "prinody  anarchy"  which  corresponds 
with  "onr  fendal  anarchy  in  the  "West,"  a 
period  lasting  from  the  death  of  Yaroslaf  the 
Great  till  the  arrival  of  the  Tartars — and 
during  which  a  Russian  historian  calculates 
that  no  less  than  eighty-three  civil  wars  took 
place — a  special  chapter  being  devoted  to  the 
Cbrtuues  of  "  The  Russian  Republics :  Nov- 
gorod, Pskof,  and  Viatka." 

Of  the  long  and  dreary  period  during 
wUcIi  Bnasia  lay  prostrate  nnder  the  Mongol 
joke,  a  clear  acconnt  is  given  ;  on  the  influ- 
ence which  the  Asiatic  conquerors  exercised 
on  th^  Russian  vassals,  very  sensible  re- 
marica  are  made.  The  position  of  the  subject 
States,  says  Bambaud,  was  almost  the  same 
as  that  "of  the  Christian  States  of  the 
Greco-Slar  peninsula  under  the  Ottoman 
yoke  three  i^turies  later."  The  Russian 
peasantry  were  a  kind  of  Rayahs,  subject  to 
the  power  of  the  Khans,  but  not  exposed  to 
any  "  Tartsrising  "  influences.  The  amount 
of  Mongol  blood  now  flowing  in  the  veins 
of  the  Russian  people,  he  says,  must  be 
very  small ;  for  aUhoogh  a  few  Tartar  nobles 
accepted  Christianity  and  Russian  titles, 
and  a  few  mixed  marriages  may  have  taken 
place  in  aristocratic  circles,  the  mass  of  the 
people  remained  distinctly  severed  from 
their  Eastern  rulers.  Indirectly,  however, 
the  Mongol  yoke  has  inflnenced  Rnssian  de- 
velopment, having  severed  Russia  from  the 
West,  and  consequently  perpetuated  in  that 
country  the  "  Byzantine  semi-civilisation  "  to 
which  BO  mnch  is  really  to  be  attributed 
which  is  commonly  ascribed  to  the  Tartars, 
and  by  favouring  the  establishment  of  abso- 
late  power  and  the  wealth  and  strength  of 
tho  Greco-Russian  Church,  from  that  period 
the  faithful  servant  of  absolutism. 

The  gradual  growth  of  Muscovite  abso- 
Intism,  the  absorbing  process  by  which  the 
originally  insignificant  Grand-Dachy  of 
MoaoQw  contrived,  at  first  nnder  Tartar 
auspices,  to  make  'what  had  been  semi- 
independent  Rnssia  its  own,  and  then  widely 
to  extend  the  confines  of  its  realm,  is  next 
described  by  U.  Bambaud.  He  has  little  to 
say  in  &Tonr  of  the  Grand  Princes  of 
Moscow,  whom  he  describes  as  having  been. 
at  once  "  les  publieains  et  les  policiers  des 
Khans,"  a  race  of  princes  "  politic  and  per- 
severing, prodent  and  pitiless,  of  gloomy 
and  terrible  aspect,  their  foreheads  stamped 
hj  the  seal  of  destiny."  But  he  credits 
them  aU  with  clearness  of  intellectual  vision, 


with  the  facolty  of  seeing  distinctly  that 
which  they  were  aiming  at,  and  of  pressing 
on  towards  it  steadily,  undeterred  by  fear  or 
conscience.  Even  Iran  the  Terrible  seems 
to  him  to  have  been  almost  always  nrged  by 
politic  motives  to  commit  the  atrocities 
which  have  gained  him  his  ominous  desig- 
nation. No  suggestion  is  made  that  the 
"  terrible  "  tsar  was  mad.  The  murder  of 
his  son  is  treated  as  a  mishap,  due  to  the 
tsar's  habits  of  brutality,  and  his  too  great 
readiness  to  have  recourse  to  his  iron  mace. 
"  Ivan,"  says  M.  Rambaud,  "  onght  to  be 
compared  with  his  contemporaries."  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  sixteenth 
century  was  the  age  of  Henry  VIII.,  of 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  of  Philip  II.,  and  of 
Catherine  de*  Medici.  And  at  all  events  by 
decimating  and  cowing  -the  aristocracy, 
Ivan  the  Terrible  "  rendered  impossible  the 
establishment  of  arktocratio  anarchy,  that 
rock  of  peril  in  the  course  of  the  Slav 
peoples  which  in  Poland,  under  the  name 
oipospoliie,  after  having  weakened  the  royal 
power,  finished  by  annihilating  the  national 
existence."  This  is  all  very  true,  but  it 
might  be  objected  to  M.  Ramband  that 
Ivan  the  Terrible,  by  the  policy  which  he 
adopted,  left  his  realm  in  such  a  state  that  it 
fell  for  a  time  nnder  the  power,  and  seemed 
likely  to  become  an  appanage,  of  that  very 
Poland  the  anarchy  of  which  he  so  justly 
condemns.  Of  that  period  a  very  clear 
account  is  given,  lowing  how  Boris 
GJodunof  &iled  in  his  attempt  to  found  a 
dynas^ ;  how  his  fall  was  soon  followed  by 
that  of  his  successor,  the  False  Demetrius  ; 
and  how  the  "troublous  times"  ensaed  in 
which  Russia  fell  for  a  while  under  the 
power  of  the  Poles,  whose  Crown  Prince 
reigned  briefly  as  Tsar  in  the  Moscow 
Kremlin.  "What  saved  Russia  in  her 
supreme  d^tress  P "  asks  M.  Rambaud. 
*'  It  was  the  people,"  he  replies,  "  by  a 
movement  similar  to  that  which  among  us 
prodnced  Joan  of  Arc ;  it  was  the  people, 
in  the  larger  seme  of  the  word,  indading 
the  honest  nobles  and  the  patriotic  clergy." 
And  so,  when  the  enemy  had  been  driven 
out,  the  new  tsar,  the  founder  of  the 
Romanof  dynasty,  was  elected  by  a  vote 
which  expressed,  at  least  to  some  extent,  the 
will  of  the  people. 

Passing  rapidly  over  the  reigns  of  the 
flrst  three  Romanofs,  Michael,  Alexis,  and 
Feodor,  M.  Bambaud  devotes  several  chap- 
ters to  the  vast  alterations  which  were 
carried  out  by  Peter  the  Great — that  terrible 
civiliser  of  his  country  who  "  dragged  the 
nation  by  main  force  into  the  path  of  pro- 
gress, on  every  page  of  whose  decrees  of  re- 
formation are  to  be  found  the  knoat  and  the 
penalty  of  death " — describing  his  wars 
within  and  without  his  realm,  the  enormous 
tasks  at  which,  in  the  words  of  popular 
Bon^,  "  he  toiled  liarder  than  a  bargee,"  the 
invincible  will  which  enabled  him  to  treat 
all  opposition  with  contempt,  the  savage  , 
ferocity  with  which  he  tortured  and  slew  ^1 
who  dared  to  dispute  his  commands. 
"  Prompt  in  action,  heavy  of  hand,  the 
terrible  mace  of  Ivan  IV.  seems  to  have 
passed  into  his  hands."  He  set  at  nought 
the  times  in  which  he  lived,  the  men,  the 
oiroumstanoes,  the  very  forces  of  nature, 
with  which  he  had  to  deal.   And  when  at 


length  death  carried  him  off  at  a  period 
but  littie  beyond  that  of  middle  age, 
he  had  been  victorious  at  almost  evei^ 
point.  He  had  violently  wrenched  Russia 
out  of  its  old  grooves,  and  set  it  rolling  in  a 
new  direction,  with  a  different  bias.  had 
not  only  opened  out  a  window  towards 
Europe,  but  he  had  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  colossal  State  which  ever  since  has  gone 
on  increasing,  gloomily  r^arded  from  time 
to  time  by  each  of  the  great  European 
Powers, 

Briefly  relating  the  leading  events  in  the 
pacific  reigns  of  Peter's  widow,  Catharine  I., 
and  his  grandson,  Peter  II.,  M.  Ramband 
passes  on  to  the  attempt  at  an  aristocratic 
constitution  which  failed  so  signally  in  17B0, 
when  the  Empress  Anna  felt  herself  strong 
enough  to  canoel  the  promisM  she  had  made ; 
to  the  reign  of  terror  which  lasted  as  long 
as  Biren  and  the  (German  party  wrae  in 
power ;  and  to  tiie  reforms  introduced  nnder 
French  influence  by  the  Empress  Elizabeth, 
who,  if  she  did  not  exactiy,  in  the  words  of 
the  poet  LomouosBof,  "  bring  back  the  age 
of  gold,  pluck  Rnssia  from  the  night  of 
Egyptian  bondage,  and  save  it  from  tho 
foreign  deluge,"  at  all  events,  says  M. 
Rambaud, 

"At  home,  carried  on  the  traditions  of  the  great 
emperor,  developed  the  material  prosperity  of  the 
country,  reformed  its  legislation,  created  new 
ceubrea  of  popolation,  gave  an  energetic  impulse 
to  science  and  to  national  literature,  and  pre- 
pared  the  way  for  friendly  intercourse  between 
France  and  Kussia,  now  freed  from  the  German 
yoke ;  abroad,  she  foiled  the  threatening  swoop  of 
Prussia,  defeated  and  scattered  the  hopes  of  the 
first  captain  of  the  age,  and  concluded  the  first 
Franco-Russian  alliaDce  against  the  altogether 
military  monarchy  of  Hohenzollem.  Better  ap- 
preciated than  before  by  the  light  of  new  docu- 
ments, she  will  occupy  in  history  an  honourable 
position,  even  althqjigh  placed  between  Peter  the 
Great  and  Catherine  the  Second." 

In  dealing  with  the  reigns  which  followed 
hers,  M.  Rambaud  is  speaking  of  events 
often  narrated  and  familiar  to  most  readers. 
Much  that  is  new,  therefore,  cannot  be  ex- 
pected from  his  account  of  the  brief  role  of 
Peter  III.,  the  German  admirer  of  EVede- 
rick  the  Great;  of  the  long  and  splendid 
career  of  Catherine  II.,  the  greatest  of  the 
Germans  who  in  modem  times  have  played 
somewhat  of  the  same  part  in  Rnssia  which 
fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Scandinavians  in  the 
earliest  portion  of  its  history ;  or  of  the 
four  Emperors — Paul,  whose  erratic  course 
was  so  soon  stayed ;  Alexander  I.,  the  Well- 
intentioned,  the  glory  of  whose  reign  owra 
so  much  to  Napoleon's  ill-judged  and  ill- 
starred  invasion  of  Russia ;  Nicholas,  pro- 
bably the  last  crowned  representative  of  the 
old-world  idea  of  a  divine  right  to  govern 
utterly  irrespective  of  the  will  of  the 
governed ;  and  Alexander  II.,  the  accom- 
plisher  of  so  many  of  his  uncle's  good  inten- 
tions, the  emancipator  of  the  Rossian  pear. 
Bfmtry.  But  in  writing  it  M.  Rambaud  baa 
availed  himself  of  all  the  best  authorities  on 
the  subject,  native  and  foreign,  thus  giving 
to  this  part  of  his  work  what  constitutes 
tho  great  valne  of  its  other  portions,  the 
trustworthiness  in  details  required  from  a 
book  of  reference,  combined  with  the  light- 
ness of  style  which  may  attract  the  general 
reader.    In  his  last  chapter,  after  a  brief 
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reference  to  the  events  whicli  have  just  been 
taking  place  in  the  East,  ho  brings  his  work 
to  an  end  with  the  following  words : — 
"  Russia  sketched  out  by  Rurik,  scattered  after 
Yaroskf,  brought  together  amin  hy  the  dynaety 
of  the  Ivana,  Europeanised  by  Peter  the  Great  and 
Catherine  II.,  freed  from  eerfdom  by  Alexander 
II.,  now  enters  upon  a  new  phase  of  her  history; 
wan  noTradaya  give  rise  to  conseqnences  not  only 
in  tiiB  foreifpi  relations  of  peoplBs,-  but  also  in 
their  internal  development  The  fbreisn  policy 
of  the  Russians,  amid  all  changes,  has  never 
allowed  itself  to  he  turned  aside  from  the 
three  ends  which  it  has  pursued  since  the  tame 
of  Iran  the  Great :  the  conclusion  of  the  duel  with 
the  Polish  lithuanian  realm  for  the  hegemony  of 
the  Slav  world;  the  struggle  with  its  Western 
neighbours  to  secure  itself  a  fifee  ^ress  by  the 
;^tic  and  the  Black  Sea;  vengeance  for  the 
Tartar  yoke,  whether  wreaked  upon  the  Tura- 
nians of  Central  Asia  or  those  of  Constanti- 
nople. At  home,  a  new  course  has  been  opened 
to  the  country  by  the  civilising  reforms  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  by  the  emancipating  re- 
forms of  the  present  reign.  After  having  con- 
quered her  place  among  the  European  States, 
she  ought  to  assert  faer  rank  among  free  pooples. 
In  Rusria  exist  traditiona  which  are  well  worthy 
of  being  followed  ont.  May  she,  in  her  liberal 
traditions,  exercise  even  more  sequence,  tenacity, 
obstinate  prudence,  than  in  her  mplomatic  tradi- 
tions I  Hitherto  we  have  had  to  relate  above  all 
the  history  of  the  Rus»an  realm;  the  histoiy  of 
^e  Rusnan  people  is  now  commencing.  With 
the  Rnsnan  realm  France  has  often  engaged  in 
contest ;  her  sympathies  with  Rusna  are  strength- 
ening now  that  Boe  finds  in  her  a  nation." 

W.  R.  B.  Ralotos. 


HEW  NOVELa. 


EU  Last  Stake.  By  Shirlej  Smith.  In 
Three  Volumes.    (Hurat  &  Blaokett.) 

Mij  Polished  Oomer.  By  Alfred  Snowden 
Emmett.  In  ThToe  Volnmes.  (Tinsley 
Brothers.) 

Tales  from  BlackiDood.  No.  IV.  (W.Black- 
wood &  Son.) 

Sis  Lasi  Stake  is  a  ator^  pat  together  with 
some  clevemesB,  and  intended  mainly  to 
work  out  the  conception  of  a  charact^  de- 
void uf  anr  really  high  principle,  bat  with 
a  profound  respect  tor  public  opinion,  a 
strong  will,  and  a  fixed  desire  to  observe,  not 
only  the  conventionalities  of  society,  bat 
every  other  kind  of  respectability,  so  as  to 
obtain  and  secure  an  influential  position, 
yet  quite  unable  to  resist  any  temptation 
appealing  forcibly  to  his  lower  natnre.  The 
general  notion  is  good,  as  is  also  that  of  the 
contrasting  character,  a  mere  sensaalist 
with  jnst  caution  enough  to  avoid  open 
ezposnre  of  his  habits;  but  the  ezecnuon 
has  not  been  very  succesafnl,  as  no  forcible 
individuality  ia  given  to  the  ^ir.  The 
book  also  has  another  more  Benons  defect, 
which  makes  it  unsaitable  for  "  the  young 
person,"  "which  is  that  all  the  relations 
between  the  sexes  which  it  depicts  are  more 
than  uncomfortable ;  and  although  without 
anything  immoral  either  ia  language  or 
treatment,  yet  it  keeps  dragging  into  the 
foreground  topics  which  might  quite  as  con- 
Teniently  be  loft  in  the  rear,  and  whose 
actual  occorrence  in  real  life  does  not 
necessarily  make  them  suitable  materials 
for  popular  fiction.  And  the  third  Tolnme 
ia  the  weakest,  which  is  an  artistic  &alt 
not  easily  pardonable.    It  is  marred  by  the 


dnnuinesB  of  the  machinery  employed  to 
bring  about  the  misunderstanding  which 
wre^  two  lives  in  the  story,  as  the  folly 
and  incapacity  ascribed  to  the  gentleman  in 
compromising  himself  and  another  in  the 
blindest  fashion,  when  his  object  is  to  extri- 
cate that  other  from  grave  moral  peril,  is 
such  as  could  not  possibly  be  displayed  by 
anyone  who  was  capable  of  taking  such  a 
matter  in  hand  at  all.  The  strain  of  impro- 
bability ia  too  great,  and  the  reader's  patience 
gives  way  under  it.  But  there  are  isolated 
passages,  and  even  whole  chapters,  written 
with  a  certain  ease  and  vigour  which  are 
commendable,  and  ought  to  have  piodnoed, 
as  they  may  hereafter,  a  more  Batmfiwtoiy 
resolt. 

It  is  not  easy  to  criticise  a  book  like 
My  Polished  Comer,  which  seems  a  crude 
efifort  of  a  wholly  unpractised  pen,  con- 
stantly oscillating  between  slangy  music- 
hall  "patter"  and  stilted  melodrama  in 
words  and  incidents.  The  title  is  borrowed 
from  the  Fsaltor,  and  is  intended  to  signify 
the  wife  of  the  autobiographic  hero  of  the 
story.  At  the  beginning  the  reader  is  led 
to  expect  a  poor  imitation  of  the  style  of 
Albert  Smith's  Adventures  of  Mr.  Ledbury, 
and  to  find  the  narrative  not  only  confined 
to  lower  middle-class  people,  but  designed 
to  be  &rcica2  in  tret^ent.  Cleu-ly,  the 
marriage  is  to  be  a  take-in,  and  the  bride's 
mother  tiie  conventional  motber-in-law  of 
suburban  life.  But  the  writer  suddenly 
changes  his  mind,  and  depicts  the  young 
lady  thenceforward  aa  a  pearl  of  great  price, 
and  her  mother  as  the  excellent  and  judi- 
cious matron  whose  wise  training  has  made 
her  such  a  paragon ;  while  the  hero,  with 
the  highly  probable  name  of  Ezra  Bomb- 
shell, who  begins  as  a  clerk  on  a  small 
sidai^,  ia  repla^  by  the  issne  of  a  Ghanceir 
suit  in  possession  of  his  &ther's  large  Irish 
estates,  and  becomes  also  a  partner  in  the 
great  London  firm  in  which  he  was  a  subordi- 
nate before ;  and  tbencefivward  the  silver- 
fork  school  of  treatment  prevails,  and  melo- 
drama takes  precedence  of  &rce.  There  is 
no  plot,  though  an  eflbrt  is  made  to  weave 
one  out  of  the  history  of  the  heroine's  maid, 
a  gipsy  foundling,  and  an  attempt  at  the 
seduction  of  the  heroine  herself  by  a  dash- 
ing colonel ;  while  the  autobiographical  mask 
is  dropped  every  now  and  then  in  an  awk- 
ward fashion,  giving  as  full  details  of  what 
the  hero  could  not  possibly  know,  as  of 
events  and  dialogues  at  which  he  was  pre- 
sent. The  probability  of  the  story  may  be 
ganged  by  a  description  of  a  gipsy-camp, 
whose  members  always  give  away  all  the 
money  tbey  earn  by  fortune-telling  and  the 
like  to  the  clergyman  or  the  doctor  of  the 
parish,  for  distribution  among  the  poor ;  the 
accuracy  of  observation  is  marked  by  the 
Irish-born-and-bred  hero's  attempt  to  repre- 
sent his  native  dialect  as  spoken  by  an  Irish 
witness  in  a  breach  of  promise  case  (which, 
by  the  by,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  story, 
but  is  merely  dragged  in  aa  presumably 
fanny),  and  introducing  such  forms  as 
"feller,"  "spalpane,"  "palaceman,"  and 
"  'ooman ; "  and  the  learning,  or  at  any 
rate  the  care  in  correcting  the  press,  may  be 
fitly  evidenced  by  the  following  quotation, 
near  the  dose  of  tfae  third  volnme  : — "  Adec 
in  teneris  consuescere  muUum  est  [mo].'* 


The  present  instalment  of  the  reprints 
from  Blachoood  is  arranged  like  the  even- 
ing's programme  of  a  modem  theatre.  It 
begins  with  a  tragedy,  then  has  a  screaming' 
farce,  and  ends  vrith  light  comedy.  The- 
tragedy,  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Trancillon,  is  care- 
fully thought  out,  and  well  constructed  with- 
out being  overstrained,  except  that  tb& 
catastrophe  ought  to  have  been  prepared  for 
and  led  up  to  hy  a  suggestion  of  certaizL 
well-known  symptoms  of  heart-disease,  not 
too  obtrusively  thrnst  on  the  attention,  hut 
recalling  themselves  at  the  appointed  time. 
Prof.  Aytonn's  cleTer  tale  is  of  the  same 
class  of  mystifioations  of  the  Saxon  by  the- 
Gelt  of  which  Lever  was  fcmd,  snbstitatuig 
the  Highlands  instead  of  Irdand  finr  the- 
scene  of  action,  and  for  the  Hteral  historical 
truth  of  Lever's  stories  (which  are  rarely 
other  than  actual  fact  retouched  and  re- 
named without  being  heightened)  the  pure- 
imaginative  fiction  of  Aytoun.  The  light 
comedy  is  Lord  Neaves's  song  on  the  art 
of  making  a  pedigree,  in  which  he  anti- 
cipated some  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman's  oeari- 
fication  of  Sir  3Bernard  Bnrke. 

BlCHASD  F.  Ltttledalb. 


ouBBmrr  'lttb&a.tubm, 
Greek  Vigtuttet;  a  Sail  in  the  Greek  Seat,  by 
J.  A.  Harruon  (Bcmton:  Houghton,  Oqgood 
and  Oo. ;  London :  TriihDer),  is  a  ckver,  but  in 
many  ways  a  provoking,  book.  The  writer  is- 
evidently  a  cultivated  person,  and  might  have 
produced  a  capital  narrative  if  be  bad  t&ken  the 
trouble ;  as  it  is,  he  has  given  us  with  apologies 
the  contents  of  his  notebmk,  "  a  book  written  in 
the  fields,  hotels,  and  ships,  on  one's  koMB,  or 
sannteringtbrough  olive  gnms  with  the  tiierauK 
meter  IQV*  Fahrenheit ;  ^  and  this  contains  not 
merely  first  impressiottB  of  places,  wUeh  ue  often 
valuaUe,  but  all  the  ideas  that  come  into  his  head, 
run  together  in  the  most  haphazard  wav,  so  that 
the  result  is  a  strange  mixture  of  good  and  bad 
taste,  of  brilliant  and  vapid  writing.  We  use  the 
word  "  briUiant "  advisedly,  for  his  deseriptionB 
of  scenery  are  often  exceedingly  gn^hic,  his  re- 
marks original  and  shrewd,  and  when  he  is  in  a 
favourable  vein  he  can  he  exceedingly  amusing. 
At  the  same  time  there  ue  few  passagea  that  are 
not  maned  by  some  extravagance,  or  burlesque,  or 
affected  smartness,  or  slapdash  criticism,  ta  this 
respect,  however,  the  book  improves  as  it  goes  on, 
partly  perhaps  because  after  reaching  Athens  the 
author  had  more  leisure  for  careful  writing.  His 
route  was  from  Tiieete  through  the  Ionian  ishnds 
and  n»nd  the  Moiea  to  Syia,  from  vhenoe  he 
made  an  expedition  thnragh  the  CMadei  to 
&mtorin ;  the  rest  of  his  time  was  spent  at  Athens, 
lliou^h  an  inaceurate  scholar,  he  bna  an  extraaive 
Aoquamtance  both  with  the  ancient  Greek  authors 
and  with  modem  works  on  Greece,  but  he  sUnis 
over  the  surface  of  literature  as  li^tly,  and 
vaguely,  and  pleasureably,  as  he  does  over  the- 
Burface  of  a  country.  It  ia  too  much,  peihape,  to 
expect  that  in  referring  to  a  hook  he  should  mm- 
tion  the  page,  but  it  is  really  provokii^  to  find 
him  saying  that  Santorin*is  only  about  twelve 
miles  north  of  Crete,  when  a  glance  at  the  map 
would  have  shown  that  it  is  sixty ;  or  that  the 
double  peaks  of  the  citadel  of  Oorm  "gave  the 
ancient  name  (Oorcyra)  to  the  place,"  when  he 
ought  to  mean  that  they  gave  it  tne  modem  name 
(Oorfu^  jcopu^at)'  Still  his  genuine  and  poetical 
appreciation  of  classic  scenery  and  claisic  aasoda- 
tions  is  highly  attractive,  and  he  carries  the  reader 
along  with  bmi  by  his  gaiety  of  roirit  and  lively 
style.  He  has  uso  the  merit  ta  not  fbi;^tUi^ 
the  modent  inhabitants  in  his  study  of  antiquity, 
and  the  quickness  of  his  observation  has  enabled 
him  to  give  some  teUisg,  if  not  always  quite  tsSr, 
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picturee  of  the  life  of  the  modem  Qredra,  It  is 
the  deTerDUB  of  the  hook  that  causes  us  to  he 
Annoyed  viUi  its  &idt8 ;  and  though  It  is  a  volume 
with  whidh  the  critic  ought,  we  Bupposoj  to  deal 
acTerelj',  yet  the  chief  impression  which  it  leaves 
upon  our  mind  ie  that  of  pleasure  and  amusement 
at  its  perusal 

Db.  W.  Wmvsb.  of  Hamburg  has  lately  trans- 
lated into  QemuiD,  under  the  title  Die  Oriechm 
€les  Mitteiaken  und  ihr  EiwfluM  auf  die  Euro- 
paitehe  Otdtur  (Oiitersloh:  Bertelsmann),  an 
essay  hyM,  Mfc^las  of  Athens  on  Byzantine  His- 
tory.  The  writer's  olgeet  is  to  oontrorert  the 
idea,  irhii^  is  still  prevalent  among  people 
flennsIW,  though  wholly  given  up  by  students  of 
va»  subject,  that  the  Byzantine  £mpire  was  con- 
temptible, and  its  lustcvy  that  of  a  period  of  con- 
etant  detmne.   He  remarks,  not  without  reason, 
on  the  unfiuness  of  Uie  West  in  its  judgment  of 
the  Easl^  and  suggests  that  if  the  history  of  the 
Middle  Ages  and  of  the  contests  between  these 
conflieting  fences  had  been  written  by  Orientals 
only,  as  it  has  been  by  Occidentals  only,  the  ac- 
count given  would  have  been  veir  different.  He 
attributes  the  vridespread  prejudice  agaiost  the 
Hyzantinee  chiefly  to  the  innuence  of  two  writers, 
Montesquieu  and  Gibbon ;  the  former  of  whom  he 
chargee  with  superficial  iadgment,  the  latter  with 
the  worelupof  superior  force,  and  with  inheriting 
tn^tioaai  Western  antipathies.  Finlay  was  the 
first  to  point  ont  the  neatness  of  the  mititary 
power  of  the  Byiantine  £m^ze,  in  which  zetpeet 
dnziiv  die  greator  part  of  its  history  it  was 
mpmca  to  every  other  European  State,  and  the 
indindaal  promss  of  its  warriors;  and  M, 
Biinaas  has  enumerated  in  some  detul  the  sncces- 
aive  atanggles  which  it  maintained  against  in- 
vadera,  so  that  for  a  thousaod  years  it  was  the 
bnlwu^  of  Europe,  without  receiving  any  aid 
from  the  West;  indeed,  &om  the  time  of  the 
Omsadea  onwarde  the  Western  nations  were  only 
a  souree  of  weakness  to  it.   The  whole  Eastern 
Empire,  he  adds,  ought  not  to  be  credited  with 
the  crimes  of  tiie  Byzantine  Oourt,  nor  ought 
that  Court  to  he  judged  by  a  different  standard 
from  its  contempoTanes.   To  the  charge  of  being 
crnprogroasive  he  replies  that  from  the  nature  of 
the  case  its  function  vras  to  pteeerve,  not  to 
«iBate  J  and  at  the  same  time  he  points  to  their 
«rtensiTC  eommena,  to  their  mammctures— for  it 
was  fxam  tiiein  that  mlk  and  carpet  manu&cturen, 
Tenetiaii  flasiwork,  and  organ-building  passed 
westwarde^and  their  wotkerB  in  jewellery  were  un- 
livalled— 40  thrfr  stndies,  especially  that  of  juris- 
prndmee,  and  their  standard  of  morals,  io  respect  of 
which  fWay  remarks  that  the  inhamtants  of  the 
Empire  in  the  time  of  the  Iconoclast  emperors 
had  attained  a  generally  higho'  level  than  any 
previous   community  of   equal   numbers.  M. 
Bikdlas,  however,  is  not  equally  successful  in  his 
defence  of  the  theologicsl  element  in  Byzantinism, 
or  in  rebutting  thecfaaige  of  political  subserviency 
againet  thni  ecelesiaatical  system ;  and  when  he 
quotes  the  words  of  Theodore  Studlta  in  evidence 
of  the  independence  of  the  Church  he  should  re- 
member that  the  opinions  of  an  enthusiastic  monk 
who,  for  good  or  for  evil,  was  always  insubor- 
^aate,  are  no  eridence  at  all  <m  tiie  subject  So 
too,  in  the  interesting  statiatics  which  he  gives 
wiui  ngnd  to  the  revenue  of  the  Bmidre  in  the 
twdfth  eantory,  and  its  amoont  as  compared 
with  tiiat  of  modem  Turitey,  not  to  say  tlut  of 
other  Enicpeaa  States  at  the  present  day,  he  leaves 
oat  of  sight  the  minously  oppressive  system  of 
taxation  bj  wMch  it  was  obtained  j  nor  does  he 
anffiinentiy  admit  the  fsct  that  during  the  most 
proeperous  jeriod  the  leading  men  were  for  the 
most  part  either  Slavomans  or  Armenians.  But 
ha  has  done  good  service  in  commending  to  his 
countrymen  tneii  mediaeval  history,  the  history  of 
Christian  Qreece,  which  they  have  been  too  apt  to 
overlook  in  the  desire  to  identify  themselves  more 
compleiBly  with  the  Hellenes.    The  growth  of 
tills  view— we  find  tiw  same  thing  in  an  Intro- 
4ii8toz7  Leetazo  to  the  Stadjr  of  week  Hist(Hry 


larofiias)  by  M.  LambroB,  which,  we  have  just  re- 
ceived— is  a  proof  of  a  more  sober  estimate  of 
their  historical  antecedents  on  the  part  of  the 
Greeks,  and  promises  well  for  their  politics  in  tiie 
fbtore. 

M.  Laicbros  is  preparing  to  publish  the  com- 
plete works  of  fiilichael  Akommatos,  who  was 
brother  of  the  historian  Nicetas,  and  pupil  of  the 
&moiu  scholar  Eustathius  of  Thee«Uonica,  and 
himself  became  Archbishop  of  Athens.   His  Life 
and  some  of  his  works  were  published  in  1846 
by  Dr.  Bllisaen,  under  the  title  Michael  JJcotninatos 
von  Ckona,  Bnbiichof  von  Athen ;  and  his  virtues, 
his  learning,  and  bis  force  of  character,  which  was 
especially  conspicuoua  in  his  defence  of  Athens 
a^lnst  the   tyrannical  usurper,   Leo  Sguros, 
render  him  a  bright  light  in  a  dark  period  of 
Byzantine  history.    But  the  greater  part  of  hia 
works  have  remained  unpubliahed,  and  M.  Lambros 
in  studying  these  ha&  discovered  so  much  new 
material  to  illustrate  the  period,  which  is  an  im- 
portant one,  being  the  time  immediately  preced- 
ing the  Fourth  Crusade  and  tiie  partition  of  the 
Eastern  Empire,  that  he  has  found  it  worth  while 
to  puldish  at  once  an  account  of  the  state  of 
Athens  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  oentury  (Al 
'A6^vai  wtpl  rh  T«X7  rov  iaStK^ov  almvos).  In 
this  essay  he  has  brought  together,  and  illustrated 
from  other  sources,  a  variety  of  notices  concerning 
points  in  the  condition  of  Athens  and  Attica,  such 
as  the  products ;  the  narrow  limits  to  which  trade 
had  been  reduced;  the  purple-fishery,  in  which 
they  still  took  part;  the  absence  of  mechanicEil 
arts,  especially  of  silk-manufacture,  which  once 
flourished  there,  and  still  flourished  at  Thebes  and 
Corinth ;  the  injury  caused  by  pirates,  who  made 
the  neighbouring  islands  of  Aegina  and  Macris 
their  beadquarteis ;  and  the  still  more  oppressive 
taxation.   He  also  remarks  on  the  abusra  among 
the  elergy,  the  monasteries  in  Attica— on  the 
beauty  of  the  views  from  which  Michael  dwells 
with  almost  modem  sentiment — and  above  all  on 
the  careleesneBs  of  the  Athenians  about  religion 
and  their  undo^matic  views  ^a  relic,  it  seems,  of 
their  long-chenshed  heathenism),  which  formed 
so  striking  a  contrast  to  the  &natical  orthodoxy  of 
Constantinople.   We  find  also  a  description  of 
the  Parthenon  as  a  Ohrietian  church  (for  it  was  a 
fhmouB  shrine  in  the  Middle  Ages),  and  the 
mention  of  some  other  churches  which  still  exist 
at  Athens ;  it  is  noticeable,  too,  that  the  Arch- 
bishop speaks  of  the  choragic  monument  of 
Lysicrates  as  the  "Lantern  of  Demosthenes" — its 
modem  name.   But  the  most  important  part  of 
the  essay  is  that  which  relates  to  the  state  of 
learning  in  the  city.   Carl  Hopf  in  his  admirable 
history  of  mediaeval  Greece  in  Ersch  and  Gruber 
brings  forward  evidence  to  show  that  Athens  was 
a  seat  of  learning  at  that  time,  and  was  resorted 
to  by  students  from  distant  lands,  and  from 
England  in  particular;  but  M.  Lambros,  after 
carefully  siftmg  this  testimony,  decides  againet 
this  view,  though  he  connders  Michael's  com- 
plaints of  the  Ignorance  and  mstimty  of  the 
AthenianB  to  he  exaggerated,  and  la^ly  owing 
to  Byzantine  pedantry. 

The  rmsBue  of  the  works  of  that  amiable  and 
guileless  man  of  letters  Philardte  Ohasles  con- 
tinues in  the  Hhliothfique  Oharpentier,  and  the 
last  volume  issued  is  one  entitied  VAngleterre  po- 
litique. Its  contents  are  sufficientiymiscellfmeous, 
inuuding  as  they  do  a  sketch  of  Ei^lish  History 
in  a  hundred  pages ;  reviews  of  Louis  Blanc's  and 
Ledru-Rollin'anorksonEnglaud,  andof  Macaulay's 
Hiatory ;  three  sketches  of  English  politics  and 
literature  for  the  years  1867-9 ;  and  causeriea  on 
Bacon,  Locke,  and  Thoresby,  the  antiquary,  besides 
some  minor  notices.  We  do  not  know  tiiat  any 
of  the  artides  are  likely  to  repay  an  Englishman 
for  the  reading,  but  they  may  be  of  considerable 
service  to  Frei^men.  Fhilar^te  Ohasles,  though 
not  the  most  acute  or  accurate  of  men,  was 
intelligent  and  fairly  careful;  he  really  knew 
Dsgland,  and  espedaUy  Eogluh  literatue>  and 


his  knowledge  vras  not  injured  by  cynicism,  as  in 
M^rimte's  case,  or  by  a  deure  to  generalise 
briUiuitly,  as  in  U.  Taine's.  If  he  had  had  the 
genius  of  the  former  or  the  talent  of  the  latter  be 
might  have  done  madh.  to  remove  the  astounding 
ignorance  which  seems  destined  to  prevail  in- 
definitely across  the  Channel  as  to  things  English. 
But  his  present  publishers,  if  they  wished  to  make 
the  book  reallv  useful  to  uieix  countrymen,  ought 
to  have  dated  the  articles.  What  is  the  use  of 
republishing  undated  in  1878  an  article  on  the 
English  Press  which  was  written  in  the  days  of 
stamped  newspapers  ?  We  may  add  that  the  last 
two  articles  in  the  book  show  the  strength  and 
weakness  of  Cbasles  very  well.  The  first  is  an 
excellently  sensible  reproof  of  the  absurdities  and 
blunders  of  Ledru-Bollin ;  the  second  is  an  article 
on  proverbs,  in  which  the  author's  rather  haphazard 
and  certainly  not  scientific  knowledge  of  our 
language  leads  him  into  some  remarkable  blunders 
of  his  own.  He  observes,  for  instance,  that  the 
characteristic  of  a  hoyden  is  "  timidity."  Lord 
Foppington  wt>uld  have  been  glad  to  find  it  so. 

If  some  ingenious  person  were  to  take  some 
"middle"  articles  from  the  Saturday  Jteview,  a 
few  cuttings  from  Punch,  some  newspaper  sensa- 
tions  like  the  "  Amateur  Casual,"  a  selection  from 
the  criticisms  of  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan,  and  a  few 
other  things  of  an  equally  miscellaneous  kind,  and 
were  to  publish  them  as  an  English  view  of 
England,  ne  would  do  almost  exactly  what  Dr.  J. 
Baumgorteu  has  done  for  France  in  his  La  Franee 
Contemporaine  (Oassel:  Theodore  Kay).  The 
book  is  composed  of  signed  articles  from  the 
French  press  of  the  hist  twenty  years,  with  a  very 
few  extracts  from  books.  It  is  extremely  amusing, 
but  of  course  it  is  not  and  cannot  be  anything  like 
a  fair  picture  of  contemporary  France.  Such  a 
picture,  diavrn  in  such  a  manner,  would  ti^  the 
space  of  an  encyclopaedia  to  be  adequate.  It 
must  also  be  stated  that  Dr.  Baumgarten  is  not 
impartial  enough.  He  gives  assaults  from  all 
sorts  of  different  quarters  on  the  clericals,  but  not 
a  single  extract  on  the  other  side ;  be  inserts  pages 
of  M.  de  Pontmartin'fl  acrid  grumbles  against  all 
the  greatest  names  of  French  literature,  but 
nothing  in  mitigation  thereof.  However,  the 
scheme,  if  intended  to  be  adequate,  condemns 
itself ;  'is  merely  intended  to  provide  a  book  which 
is  sure  to  give  amusing  reading  for  any  number  of 
Spare  half-hours,  it  is  a  great  sueress.  The  medley 
of  flavour  nven  by  extracts  from  Taine  and  Proud- 
hon,  from  Schemr  and  Privat  d'Anglemont,  from 
About  and  V^ron,  is  rather  agreeable ;  and  some 
of  the  sketches,  notably  those  of  Privat,  are  of 
literary  exoellence  &r  beyond  that  of  the  average 
nempaper-cnttlug. 


yOT^  AJm  NEWS. 

A  LIFE  of  the  late  Dr.  Wilson,  of  Bombay,  by 
Dr.  George  Smitii,  a  Companion  of  the  new  Order 
of  the  Indian  Empire,  has  nearly  passed  through 
the  press,  and  will  be  published  by  Mr.  Murray 
early  in  November. 

Mk.  W.  E.  a.  Axon  will  contribute  to  the 
Companion,  to  the  Alnumac  a  lengthy  article  On 
"  The  Public  Libraries  of  America." 

The  new  work  entitied  Boyal  Windsor,  by  Mr. 
Hepworth  Dixon,  will  be  shortiy  published  by 
Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackett. 

Thb  experiment  of  opening  the  public  libraries 
and  reading-rooms  in  Manchester  appears  to  have 
been  successful.  An  average  of  600  visitora  for 
each  library  is  reported,  and  many  of  tium  are  not 
the  usual  week-day  frequenters.  It  is  satisfactory 
to  find  that  this  addition  to  the  privileges  of  the 
public  has  not  been  made  at  the  cost  of  the 
attendants,  whose  hours  of  service  are  not  in- 
creased by  the  new  arrangement.  Mr,  Aldermar 
Baker,  chairman  of  the  Library  Committee,  con- 
siders that  the  result  so  &r  attained  is  most 
gxatifyiBg. 
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Mk.  H.  B.  Whutlbt  has  been  for  some  time 
engaged  upon  an  exbaaBtive  inddz  for  the  Ber. 
Mynors  Bright's  new  transcript  of  Pepys'a  Diary. 
MeasrB.  Kckers  and  Son  will  iaaae  it  wiut  theuxu 
and  Gondnding  Tolume  hj  the  end  of  Octolwr. 

Mr.  SAVtrEt  Poweix,  of  Harrogate,  having 
made  a  collection  of  works  relating  to  the  Spa, 
has  presented  them  to  the  Local  Board  of  the 
place.  We  hope  that  they  will  form  the  nucleus 
of  a  local  library.  Every  town  should  hare  some 
safe  place  of  deposit  for  tiie  hooks  and  pamphleta 
relating  to  its  histi^  and  to  the  notahilities  whom 
it  has  produced.  The  collection  we  have  named 
contains  thirty-five  volumes  on  the  history  of 
Harrogate. 

JBeeton't  Oiriatmaa  Annual  for  this  year — the 
nineteenth — is  entitled  2).'«  Diary.  Among  the 
contributors  are  Bret  Harte,  F.  0.  Bumand,  Max 
Adeler,  Henry  S.  Leigh,  Henry  Frith,  and  J.  Q. 
Montenore.  The  artists  employed  include  Arthur 
B.  Frost,  John  Proctor,  and  W.  G.  Browne  (Phiz 
Junior}. 

Wb  are  glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  Walter  H.  Pater 
intends  to  issue  another  volume  of  essays  uniform 
with  his  Studies  in  the  Sittory  of  the  Mmmmance. 
This  volume,  under  the  title  The  Schoolof  Oiorgione, 
and  <ahfr  Studies,  maybe  expected  earfv  next  year. 
It  will  be  published  £y  Messre.  Macmilian  and  Go, 

MaSBBB.  Hurst  and  Blackstt  have  in  the 
press  among  their  new  works  of  fiction  Paul 
Faber,  Surgeon,  by  Dr.  George  MacDonald :  A 
Young  MaiC*  jVincv,  by  Mrs.  Forrester ;  and  A 
Broken  Faith,  by  Miss  Iza  DuflEUs  Hardy. 

Mes8B8.  LoNOiCAiTB  Will  Very  soon  issue  the 
second  Part  of  the  Fac9imHe$  of  the  NaUonal 
Manuacriptt  of  Ireland,  selected  and  edited,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland, 
by  John  T.  Gilbert,  F.S.A.,  late  Secretary  of  the 
Public  Record  Office  of  Ireland,  and  photozinco- 
graphed,  by  command  of  Her  Majesty,  hy  Maior- 
General  Sir  Henry  James,  late  Director-Grenerftl  of 
the  Ordnance  Survey.  The  ninety  specimens 
in  this  Fait,  printed  in  eolonn,  illustrate  the 
period  Aom  a.d.  1100  to  1209.  ^ey  include  the 
Dorpna  Ohristi  bish  Hisaal  and  Gospels;  Ancient 
Psalters ;  Oonfesrion  of  St  Atriek ;  tiie  Book  of 
Leinster  and  "  Saltur  na  Bann '.' ;  the  Topcvraphy 
of  Ireland  by  Oambrensis,  with  coloured  iUuBtia- 
tiona ;  Jocelio'a  Life  of  St.  Patrick;  a  Charter  of 
"Strongbow,"  with  his  seal;  letters,  rolls,  ac- 
counts, chartularies,  Gaelic  poems  and  histories ; 
Amuda  of  Innisfallen ;  the  "  Black  Book  of  Christ 
Ohurch,"  Duhlin;  charters  from  Reginald  Talbot 
of  Malabide  ;  &<s.  Of  Part  I.  of  these  Facnmiles 
the  entire  impression  is,  we  are  informed,  nearly 
exhausted. 

Messbs.  Suith,  Elder  akd  Co.'b  announce- 
ments include  -.—  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Sydney 
Dobell,  edited  by  E.  J. ;  Mixed  Eteaye,  by  Mat- 
thew Arnold  ;  The  Oaeaic  Poets,  mth  their  Epics 
Epitomised,  by  W.  T.  Dobaon;  Ethics  and 
Aesthetics  of  Afodem  Poetry,  by  J.  B.  Selkirk ; 
For  Percival,  by  Margaret  Vrfey ;  The  Betum  of 
the  Native,  by  Thomas  Hardy;  The  World  She 
Awoke  In,  Dy  Lizzie  Alldridge ;  ProUemata 
Mwadi:  The  Bot^  of  Job,  Exegettcally  and  iVno- 
tieally  Conmdered,  by  David  Thomas,  D.D, ;  The 
LoceiUaation  vf  CkrAral  Diteate :  being  the  Gul- 
Btoman  Lectures  of  the  Boyal  Oollege  of  Phy- 
BieianB  for  1878,  by  David  Ferrier,  M.1).,  F.R.S. ; 
l^rmann's  Elementt  of  Hxmum  Phygiology,  en- 
tirely recast  from  the  sixth  German  edition,  with 
very  copious  additions  and  many  new  wood- 
cuts, by  Arthur  Gamgee,  M.D.,  F.R.S.;  A 
Manual  of  Practical  Anatomy,  by  J.  Oossar  Ewart, 
M.D. ;  A  (Sinusal  Manual  for  the  Study  of  Medi- 
cal Cases,  edited  by  James  Finlayson,  M.D. 

Mbsbrb.  Crobbt  Lockwood  AMD  Co_.  announce : 
— School  of  Painting  for  the  Imitation  of  Woods 
and  Marbles,  as  practised  by  A.  R.  and  P.  Van 
derBurg;  Kitchen- Gardening  made  Easy,  by  G. 
M.  F.  g:  lenny ;  Potato^:  Mow  to  Orow  and  Show 
themf  by  J,  Pink ;  The  French  LanffuaffSf  by  K 


Koubaud ;  The  Junior  Student's  AlgAra,  by  Alex- 
ander Wilson ;  Fud :  its  Oomlmtion  and  Economy, 
ed.  D.  Kinnear  Clark ;  Locomotive  Engines,  }jy  the 
same;  &e. 

MxBBBB.  Maocillak  asd  Co.  are  about  to  add 

to  their  •*  Golden  Treaeury  Series  "  a  reprint  of 
Land's  Tedes  from  Shakewenre,  edited,  with  a 
Preface,  by  the  Rev.  Alfred  Ainger,  M.A.,  Beader 
at  the  Temple.  The  volume  may  be  expected  at 
ChristmaB. 

Thb  fortheomioff  works  of  the  Sunday  School 
Union  include  the  following : — 7!S«  Sunday  School 
Teaehet^a  Manual,  by  W.  H.  Groeer  (cheap 
edition) ;  Mary  Mordaunt :  or,  Faithful  in  the 
Least,  by  Annie  Gray ;  Monksbury  College :  a 
Tale  of  School-girl  Life,  by  Sarah  Doudney  ;  The 
Young  R^els:  a  Story  (f  the  Battle  of  Lexing- 
ton, by  Aacott  R.  Hope;  Archie  Duim's  Stories, 
as  told  by  himself;  Sunshine  through  the  CUmds: 
or,  the  Reward  of  Gentleness,  by  Frances  I. 
Tjjlcoat;  The  In/ant  Zephyr  ;  a  Tale ^  Strolling 
Life,  by  Benjamin  Clarke ;  George's  Temptation, 
hy  Emma  iJealie;  Little  Bess:  or,  the  Pure  in 
Heart,  by  Mary  W.  Ellis;  The  Otained  Book: 
a  Story  of  the  J)ayt  of  Benry  VIIL,  by  Emma 
Leslie;  Who  Shall  Wint;  Pidorial  Description 
of  the  Tabernacle,  by  the  late  John  Dilworth. 

Mr,  John  Hooo,  of  Patemoater  Row,  an- 
nounces as  nearly  ready ; — Our  Redcoats  and  Blue- 
jackets :  War  Pictures  on  Land  and  Sea,  forming 
a  continuous  Narrative  of  the  Naval  and  Military 
^atory  of  England  from  the  year  1793  to  the 
present  time,  interaperaed  with  Anecdotes  and 
Accounts  of  Peraonai  Service,  by  Henry  Stewart ; 
The  Secret  of  Success:  or.  Sow  to  Get  On  in  the 
World,  with  some  Remarks  upon  True  and  False' 
Succeaa,  and  the  Art  of  Making  the  Best  Use  of 
Life,  interspersed  with  numeroua  Examples  and 
Anecdotea,  by  W.  H.  Davenport  Adama ;  a  new 
red-line  edition  of  The  Directorium  Anglicanum, 
amall  4to,  with  illuatrations,  edited  by  the  Rev. 

F.  G.  Lee,  D.O.L.,  F.8.A.,  Vicar  of  All  Sointa', 
Lambeth. 

Messrs.  Samson  Low  Aim  Co.  announce: — 
Our  Village,  by  Mary  Ruaaell  Mitford,  with 
illuatratioiis  from  drawings  by  W.  H.  J.  Boot  and 
C.  O.  Murray,  cMefly  from  sketches  made  by  these 
artists  in  the  n^ghbourhood  of  "  Our  Village ; " 
The  War  in  Bulgaria,  a  narrative  of  personal 
experiences,  by  Lieut-General  Valentine  Baker 
Paaha,  together  with  a  deacription  and  plan  of 
the  works  thrown  up  by  him  in  front  of  Constanti- 
nople ;  A  New  CAiMS  Play,  aixteen  drawins^  by 
£.  V.  B. ;  Under  the  Lilacs,  by  Louisa  M.  Alcott ; 
Astatic  Turkey,  being  a  narrative  of  a  joumey 
from  Bombay  to  the  Bosphorus,  embradng  a  ride 
of  over  one  tiiousand  miLes,  from  the  head  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  to  Antioch  on  the  Meditarmnean,  by 

G.  Geary  ;  From  Kulja,  across  the  Turn  Shan  to 
Lob-Nor,  by  Colonel  Prejevaleky,  translated  by 
E.  D.  Morgan,  with  notes  and  introductioa  by  Sir 
Bouglaa  Forsyth ;  Cahui,  or  Afghanistan,  by 
Phil  Kobinaon ;  Our  Woodland  Trees,  by  Francis 
George  Heath ;  IHadta  Anglo-Normannica,  the 
procedure  and  constitution  of  the  Anglo-Norman 
OourtB  (William  I,— Richard  I),  oy  M.  M. 
Bigelow ;  The  QoDemment  of  M.  Thiers,  by  Jules 
Simon,  translated  from  toe  French  by  Mrs. 
Oashel  Hoey ;  Two  Friends,  by  Lucien  Biart, 
translated  by  Mary  de  HauteviUe ;  Dick  Sands, 
the  Boy  Captain,  by  Jules  Verne,  translated  by  E. 
£.  Frewer;  Half  Aows  of  a  BUnd  Man's  Holiday: 
or,  Summer  and  Winter  Sketches  m  iWoeft  and 
White,  by  W.  W.  Fenn ;  Sohm  of  the  Hebrew 
Poets  in  English  Verse,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Benthall ; 
Dogs  of  Assize,  a  Legal  ^kit<ArBook  in  Black  and 
White,  contuning  six  drawings  by  W.  J.  Allen, 
arranf^  by  H.  W.  Cutts;  History  of  Russia, 
from  its  Ongin  to  the  Year  1877,  by  A.  Ramhaud, 
translated  by  Mrs.  L.  B.  Lang ;  William  Cobbett, 
a  bii^fraphy,  by  E.  Smith ;  Recollections  of 
Writers,  hj  Charles  and  Mary  Cowden  Clarke, 
with  letters  of  Ch&riea  Lamb,  Leigh  Hunt, 
DouglaB  Jerroldi  and  Charles  Did&ns,  and , 


a  preface  by  Mary  Cowden  Chrke;  With  Are 

and  Ri/te,  on  the  Western  Prairies,  by  W. 
H.  G.  Kingston;  The  Curious  Adventures  of 
a  Field  Cricket,  by  Dr.  E.  Oandftze,  transhited  by 
N.  D'Anvera ;  Covert  Side  Sketches,  thoughts  on 
hunting,  with  different  packs  and  in  difierent 
countries,  by  J.  N.  Fitt ;  Favourite  English  Pic- 
tures, containing  sixteen  permanent  autotype  re- 
productions of  important  paintings  of  modem 
British  artists,  with  letterpress  descriptions ;  The 
History  and  Principle  of  Weaving  Hand  and 
by  Power,  reprinted  with  conmderable  additions 
from  Engineering,  with  a  chapter  on  Lace-making 
Machinery,  by  A.  Bariow;  The  Irish  Bar,  cora- 
priung  Bneeaotea,  fioni  mots,  and  biographical 
sketdies  of  the  Bench  of  Ireland,  by  J.  R. 
O'Flanagan;  The  Surgeon's  Hand-Book  on  the 
Treatment  of  Wounded  m  War,  hy  Dr.  F. 
Esmarch,  translated  by  H.  H,  Clntton ;  Quarter 
Sessions,  from  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Queen  Anne, 
illuatrations  of  local  government  and  historr, 
drawn  from  original  recorda  (chiefly  from  the 
county  of  Devon),  by  A.  H.  Hamilton :  Sancta 
Christina,  a  story  of  the  first  century,  by  Miss 
Orlebar;  An  Did  Story  of  My  Farming  Days, 
by  F.  Renter ;  Cressida,  by  Miss  M.  B.  Thomas ; 
EUxc^h  Eden  j  the  Martyr  of  Glencree,  a  atory 
of  persecutions  in  Scotland  in  tiie  reign  o'f 
Charlea  H.,  by  B.  Somers ;  A  Hero  of  the  Pen, 
by  Werner,  transUted  by  Mrs.  S.  PldilipB ;  The 
Braes  of  Yarrow,  by  0.  Gibbon. 

Mbsbbb.  Ntsbbi  AiTD  Oo.  are  preparing  for 
immediate  publication ; —  Eventide  at  Bethel;  or. 
The  Night  Dream  of  the  Desert,hy  J.  R.  Macduff, 
D.D. ;  Life  Mosaic :  "  The  Miniatry  of  Song-,"and 
"  Under  the  Surface,"  in  one  volume,  by  ^wic«s 
R.  Haveigalj  In  the  Trackofthe  TVo^.*  a  Tale 
of  Modem  War,  bjr  R.  M.  Ballanlyne;  Oowpera 
Ta^,  illustrated  vrith  rixty  wood  savings  by 
Birket  Foster;  77te  Nativity,  and  OthsrPiecea, 
by  HoiatiusBonar,  D.D.;  BMe  Laais:  Nates  of 
a  Tour  in  the  Holy  Land,  by  Philip  Scbaff,  D.D.; 
Rose  Barton's  Mistake :  a  Tale ;  Banyan's  PH- 
arim's  Progress,  with  forty  illustrations,  designed 
V  Sir  John  Gilbert,  and  engraved  by  W.  H. 
Whymper;  Family  Devotion:  The  Book  of 
Psalms  atranpd  for  Worship,  with  Meditatioas 
on  each  Portion,  by  the  Voir  Rev.  Heniy  Law, 
M.A.,  Dean  of  Gloucester.  Vol.  II_  completiag 
the  work ;  Words  of  Faithfulness :  faeiiv  Notes 
of  Sermons  preached  by  the  Rev.  Stephen  H. 
Langaton,  M.A.,  in  Southborough  Church,  with  a 
Pre&ce  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Hoare ;  F^a  Otrolamo 
Savonarola  and  his  Times,  a  Sketch  by  W.  Din- 
widdie,  LL.B. ;  Beauty  for  Ashes,  by  Alexander 
Dickson ;  The  Other  House,  a  lUe,  by  Marv  R. 
Higham ;  New  Lights  upon  Old  Xoms.-  or,  Jeered 
Qusstionsin  Theohgic^  Omti-overty at tha  Present 
Day  Critieedlv  and  Ex^etieaUy  Disetmsd,  bv 
Thomas  Monck  Mason,  B>A.,  T.O.D. ;  The  Ladder 
^  CowsUps:  or,  What  is  Sound  tlrr^lataJjk&Y 
Kay  Shuttlewortb,  edited  by  her  Danghtar;  The 
Broken  Walls,  by  the  Author  of  The  Wide,  Wide 
World;  At  Eventide,  Diacoursee  by  N^emiah 
Adams,  D.D.,  Senior  Paator  of  Union  Ohurch, 
Boston;  Six  Month*  at  <A«  OtV^i  Letters  to 
Perriwmkle  from  South  Africa,  a  Record  of 
Personal  Experience  and  Adventure,  by  B.  M. 
Ballan^e;  South  Africa  and  its  Mission  Fields, 
by  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Oariyle ;  A  Osmmentary  on  the 
Epiale  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Oalatians,  by  the  Rev. 
John  Venn  ;  The  Fitness  of  Christian^  to  Man 
the  Bohlen  Lectures  for  1878,  by  F.  D.  Hun- 
tington, 8.T.D.,  Biahop  of  Central  New  YoVk ;  &c. 

Mb.  a.  H.  Moxoir  wilt  public  Bhortly  his 
Chriatmaa  Annual  for  1878,  entitled  The  Mystery 
of  Mostyn  Manor,  by  Arthur  &  Beckett. 

Messrs.  Macmillan  akh  Co.  will  ahortly  pub- 
lish a  volume  on  the  Relations  of  Mind  and  Brain, 
by  Henry  Calderwood,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinbuigh. 

Ahokq  publiahw'  announcementa  in  the  New 
Yoric  ^oMon,  we  notice:— 7!K«  Jj^  of  AJbert 
Cfallatinf  by  Pxci,  Henry  Adsmay  too,  an  edition 
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of  Gallatin's  writings,  in  three  TolumeB ;  Drmeh 
Pidwreg,  aoB  hundred  wood  and  steel  engmTUigs, 
tiie  text  "bf  Dr.  Oolange;  The  Sarfy  Ooin$  of 
Ameriea,  by  Sylvester  S.  Orosty;  Itamliaiid's 
HiMtorw  of  Suatia ;  I>uray'8  JSutory  of  Rome ; 
Bfartin  s  Papuiar  Sutory  of  Ihmce ;  X^e  Studiea 
the  Great  Anrnf,  ior^r  etcbings  Dy  Edwin 
Forbes  \  Fioneert  m  the  Settlement  vf  America  \ 
Hilary  of  Middletex  County,  Matt.,  by  Samuel 
Adams  Pi&ke;  Uuiory  of  Worceeter  Cotmiy, 
Mam.,  br  the  Bar.  A.  P.  Marvin ;  and  Diteuaeiona 
on  Qiukiona  m  Church  Polity,  beil^  sdeetions 
from  the  late  Dr.  Charles  Hodgela  craitribations 
to  the  PrincHon  Review. 

"Wb  belieTe  that  it  was  Mr.  J.  S.  Seager,  and 
not  his  son,  Prof.  C.  Seager,  as  stated  last  week, 
who  was  the  author  of  contributions  to  the  Claaai- 
eal  Muaeum  and  the  editor  of  Viger's  Greek 
Idioma. 

Mksbbs.  S.  W.  Pabtridob  aitd  Oo,  have  in 
the  press,  to  be  published  early  in  October,  a  work 
entitled  Ct^ee  Tavema,  Cocoa  Monaea,  aand  Coffee 
Palaeea:  their  Staej  Ftogrem,  and  Frotpan^,  by 
£,  Hepple  Hall. 

Mebsbs.  Wh.  H.  Axlbit  aito  Oo.  will  publish 
Tery  shortly  TraveU  in  Khoraaaan,  with  Map, 
PIkds,  and  lUostrations,  by  Ool.  0.  M.  Ma&* 
Ongor,  O.S.I.,  CLE. ;  and  A  PuaAtoo  Manual. 
with  compendioos  Giummar,  Vocabolary  and 
Exercises,  b J  Oapt  G.  H.  Raverty. 

A  ooHRBSPOAiiiRT  writss: — 
**  inil  jDD  kindly  allov  me  roace  in  your  colonms  to 
comet  yonr  statement  that  Mr.  Licwood  waa  edu- 
cated at  Shrewsbnry  School?  Hs  was  educated  at  the 
Birmingham  Grammar  School  nndec  Dr.  Oobke  and 
his  sneosMOT,  Dr.  Jeniu." 

Thx  constant  inerease  in  the  amonnt  of  nn:- 
daimed  property  and  mone^  seeking  an.  owner  in 
this  country  is  one  of  its  curious  economic 
|ihemmena.  It  appears  &om  the  fourth  edition, 
just  published,  of  Mr.  Edward  Preston's  Index 
to  Meira  at  Lam,  Next  of  Kin,  and  Unclaimed 
Money,  that  apwaids  of  60,000  persoDs  have  heen 
adTertised  for  m  the  last  160  years,  and  no  fewer 
than  10,000  of  these  since  1871.  It  would  follow 
that  nearlj^  I  in  3,300  of  the  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom  might  find  something  to  their 
advantage  in  Mr.  Preston's  Index,  in  connenon 
with  advertisements  which  have  appeared  in  the 
last  ux  years  and  a-half  alone.  But  a  vast 
nomber  of  persons  hesidea  are  interested  without 
their  knowledge  in  unclaimed  property  adver- 
tised about  in  antecedent  yeus.  Another  curious 
economic  phenomenon  is  such  a  Bubdiririon  of 
labour  and  of  knowledge  that  there  should  he  an 
indefstigahle  person  like  the  compiler  of  the  Index 
to  collect  the  mformation  requisite  to  put  so  many 
thouaaods  of  persons  in  the  way  of  getting  pro- 
perty they  knew  nothing  ahout. 

1m  th«  eleTOnth  Annual  Report  of  the  trustees 
of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  American  Axehaeidc^ 
■ndEtfanoli^T,  for  a  summary  of  which  we  arein- 
delited  to  the  NewTork  Nation,  the  Ourator,  Mr,  F. 
W.  Putnam,  deacrihes  in  B^axatepapen  the  Indian 
manufacture  of  Soap-atone  pota  in  New  England, 
and  some  fruitful  issearches  of  his  own  last 
aummor  in  TemieBsee  among  the  mounds  and 
graTSB  of  the  80-«alled  Stooe^jIraTe  aborigines  of 
that  region.  His  conclusions  and  those  of  his 
assistant,  Mr.  Lucien  Oarr,  who  has  studied  their 
crania,  are,  negatively,  tiiat  this  copper-using 
people  never  met  the  white  man,  and  cannot  he 
connected  with  the  Natchez^  Ohickasaws,  or 
Choctaws.  From  the  illustrations  it  is  evident 
that  thoy  had  a  good  deal  of  artistic  feeling,  and 
some  of  tfae  forms  of  their  pottery  would  hear 
imitating  to-day.  The  pikce  de  rUiatanee  of  the 
Beport  is  Mr.  A.  F.  Bandelier*8  paper  on  the  dis- 
tribution and  tenure  of  lands,  and  the  customs 
widi  reapeet  to  inlwritaneef  among  the  ancient 
Mairifftpf.  If,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  can 
han  but  ibw  leaden,  the  leaning  erinoed  in  it 
'  I  it  oartun  that  Mr.  Baadelier  will  have  bat 


few  eritiea.  "Bb  finds  that  the  aboriginal  Mexicans 
had  no  notion  of  absttact  ownership  of  the  soil ; 
that  the  right  of  possession  resided  in  the  kinBhips 
without  thought  of  alienation ;  that  individuals 
might  use  hut  not  own  the  land;  that  owner- 
ship pertained  to  no  office;  that  official  lands 
were  set  apart  for  the  support  of  the  official  house- 
holds, but  indepmdently  of  them ;  that  conquest 
was  not  followed  by  annexation  hut  by  the 
exaction  of  tribute  from  definite  tracts ;  and,  con- 
sequently, that  the  principle  and  institati<m  of 
feudality  did  not  exist  among  them. 

A  BiATEUENi  has  been  published  of  the  number 
of  readers  and  of  the  works  read  in  the  thirty-two 
national  libraries  in  Italy.  The  entire  number  of 
readers  iu  1877  was  803,888,  being  a  slight  in- 
crease on  the  number  of  the  preceding  year.  The 
Library  of  Turin  is  the  most  frequented;  next 
come  those  of  Naples  and  of  Rome.  The 
libraries  of  Palermo  and  of  the  UnivBrsity  of 
Borne  reckon  more  than  40,000,  but  less  than 
60,000,  readers;  while  that  of  Modena  only 
boasts  1,202.  By  various  donations,  and  by 
books  forwarded  br  the  publishers  in  conformity 
with  the  law,  the  Italian  libraries  were  inereaaed 
last  year  by  32,014  works. 

PsoF.  WxjLCEEB  hss  finished  the  Text  and 
Notes  of  the  second  Fart  of  bis  Early  English 
Beading  Boo^  and  hopes  to  complete  the  Glossary 
and  Introduction  by  December.  The  specimens 
quoted  come  down  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  As  sooa  as  this  second  I^ut  is  out  Prof. 
Wiilekiar  will  re^edit  the  first  Part,  and  cany  it 
back  to  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  eentmy. 

In  Saliabory  Oathedral  Library  Prof.  Wiilclrar 
found  a  good  manuscript  of  Chaucer's  Englishing 
of  Boethius  which  was  not  known  to  the  editor 
of  the  Early  English  Text  Society's  edition  of  the 
poet's  treatise. 

Thb  next  number  of  tiie  AngUa  vrill  contain^ 
among  other  artidea,  one  on  Dryden'a  modoniaa^ 

tion  of  Ohaucer. 

In  addition  to  the  papers  already  announced 
for  the  first  meeting  of  the  New  Shakspere 
Society  on  Friday  week,  will  he  read  some 
"  Notes  by  Prof.  Buskin  on  the  meaning  of  the 
woAfret  in  Juliua  Caeaar,  I.,  ii.,  104: — 
■  and  yoQ  gray  lioes 
Thaifret  the  clouds  are  messengers  oiiKj.' " 

Som  fresh  classes  for  preparing  students  for 
the  Cambridge  University  Higher  I^»al  Examina- 
tion of  1879  are  to  be  formed  at  the  College  for 
Men  and  Women,  29  Queen  Square,  Bloomahury. 
The  classes  are  to  be  conducted  hy  holders  of 
first-claas  certificates  in  honours  at  former  Cam- 
bridge Examinations,  Miss  Hickey,  Miss  Fuller, 
Mrs.  Bryamt,  &c.;  and  by  Miss  Borclurdt,  who  took 
certificates  in  double  h(mours — Mathematics  and 
Moral  Sciences — at  Girton. 

The  Clarendon  Press  has,  after  some  trouble, 
found  a  competent  editor  to  contioue  the  revised 
edition  of  the  late  Prof.  Bosworth's  Anglo-Saxon 
Dictionary,  on  which  he  had  been  engaged  for 
many  years  before  his  death,  but  had  not,  we  be- 
lieve, carried  beyond  the  letter  G. 

Undbb  the  title  of  Pannoniena  DuAterham, 
Herr  Adolf  von  der  Haide  has  published  a  collec- 
tion of  translations  into  Germsn  of  over  two 
hundred  poems  by  various  Hungarian  poets  of  the 
last  century. 

Tee  last  number  of  the  little  Hungarian  Journal 
de  Littirature  Qm^rie  contains  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Wilhelm  Gwioner,  Schopenhauer's  friend  and 
bic^rapher,  in  which  he  draws  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  French  artast,  M.  Jules  Lunteschuetz, 
of  Besan^on,  who  was  for  years  Schopenhauer's 
companion  at  dinner,  and  who  punted  the  philo- 
sopher repeatedly,  has  just  completed  from  memory 
another  portrait,  which  excels  all  its  predecessors. 
Dr.  Gvrinner  urges  that  tiiis  portrait  ^ould  be 
engraved  or  photognphed  ao  aa  to  make  it  aeoee- 
lible  to  all  Schopenhaner'i  admizezg.  He  fnrtiier 


draws  attention  to  an  excellent  etching  taken  from 
Schopenhauer  in  his  li&time,  which,  he  says,  w^ 
represents  those  features  which  leealled  Beet- 
hoven when  silent  and  Voltaire  when  he  spoke. 

The  same  piqter  also  prints  a  hitiierto  un- 

EuUished  antobiogr^hy  of  Sehopenhaner,  which 
e  had  written  fox  Miiyer's  Omseraationa-Iiexicon, 
and  which  was  not  inserted.  The  little  notice,  in 
its  lucid  brevity,  is  diaracteristic  like  all  that  came 
from  the  philosopher's  pen,  and  the  Journal  has- 
rendered  good  service  to  Schopenhauer  literature- 
in  rescuing  such  an  interesting  relic. 

GoTZFBiSD  KsiXEB,  of  Ziirich,  the  author  of 
the  Ltuta  von  Sddw/la,  is  at  preeent  eng^^  upoa 
a  new  edition  of  his  remarkable  early  romance, 
Der  Oriine  Heinrich.  As  this  work  a|n»eared 
many  years  before  the  author  became  ramous 
throughout  Germany,  it  has  been  little  known 
even  unong  his  most  zealous  admirezB. 

Thb  Piviata  Suropea  Ua  Septonbw  16  has  an 
article  by  Signer  Bertolotti  on  "  Oriental  Typo* 
graphy  and  uie  Orientalists  in  Borne  in  the  Six- 
teenth and  Seventeenth  Centuriee."  The  writer 
publishes  a  variety  of  documents  bearing  on  the 
history  of  the  Medioean  Press  at  Borne:  espe- 
cially curious  is  the  record  of  a  trial  in  1593, 
when  the  director  of  the  Hedicean  Press,  G.  B. 
Bsimondi,  prosecuted  one  of  his  subordinates  far 
fraud.  Signor  Oestaro  becine  a  series  of  articles 
on  the  "  Revolutions  of  Naples  in  the  Sixteenth 
and  Seventeenth  Centuries ; "  in  the  present  articlo 
he  traces  the  causes  at  work  in  the  organisation  of 
the  Spanish  rule,  especially  in  matters  of  finance, 
which  tended  to  raise  a  spirit  of  discontent  and 
revolution. 


iroxBS  aw  tutbl. 


Thb  last  number  of  the  Proceedinga  of  Re- 
united Service  Institution  of  India  contains  a 
full  account,  by  Captain  John  Mowbray  Trotter,. 
D.A.A.M.G.,  of  the  late  expedition  against  the- 
Jawakis  on  the  north-west  frontier  of  ludia^ 
which  has  resulted  in  a  small  but,  politically 
speaking,  important  contribution  to  our  geo- 
graphiod  knowledge  of  those  ports.  The  region 
visited  by  the  expedition  lies  to  the  east  of  the 
Feshawur  and  Kobat  Road,  and,  though  almost  an 
enclave  in  British  territory,  has  never  yet  beea 
visited  by  Englishmen,  and  was  supposed  by  its 
poasesson  to  be  inaccessible.  Including  the 
Kohat  Pass,  the  country  now  added  to  our  mapa, 
and  whidi  has  been  th<ffoughly  surveyed,  is  about 
sixteen  miles  in  extent  each  way. 

Thb  September  number  of  Pet^mann's  Mit~ 
thetlungen  contains  an  article  of  much  interest  on 
the  number  and  distribution  of  the  Russian 
branch  of  the  Slav  race.  Though  Slavs  form  by 
far  the  laigest  portion  of  the  population,  the  non- 
Slav  races  an  sufficiently  numerooe  to  exerdee 
considerable  influence  on  the  country.  The 
numbers  are:  Slavs  68,049,396,  and  non-Slavs- 
13,421,087,  making  a  total  of  71,470,  482.  The 
article  draws  attention  to  the  marked  peculiarities 
in  feature,  haUts,  customs,  and  language  between 
the  people  of  Great,  little,  and  White  Buana.- 
In  the  first  district  the  people  are  a  mixed  Slav- 
Finn  race;  in  the  second  they  are  pure  Slave- 
without  the  admixture  of  any  foreign  element ; 
and  in  the  third  there  is  a  considerable  Polish 
element.  The  Slav -Finns  of  Great  Russia 
number  84,380,871,  and  it  seems  to  be  the 
object  of  official  Russia  to  assimilate  the 
language,  religion,  &c.,  of  all  parts  of  the  Empire 
to  those  of  Great  Bussia.  Polish  is  not  allowed 
to  he  spoken  in  cafte,  churches,  or  schools,  and 
the  j)ure  Slav  dialect  of  Little  Bussia  is  likewise 
banished  from  the  churches  and  the  schools. 
Many  years  must  elapse  before  a  complete  amal- 
gamation of  the  numerous  races  whicn  make  up 
the  BuB»an  Empire  can  be  efi'ected,  and  it  is 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  process  of  asunul- 
ation  can  go  on  without  occasional  explosiona. 
'The  districts  occupied  respectively  hy  the  people 
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of  Great,  Ldttle,  and  White  Riusia  are  shown 
clearly  on  a  map.  The  numlwr  also  ooat^ns  a 
flhort  notice,  with  mw,  of  Elton  and  Cotterill's 
joumev  fnm  Lake  Nyasss  to  Vgoeo :  a  letter 
nom  Dr.  Jonker  to  Dr.  Sehwdnmtlh,  aewribinff 
journeys  between  the  Nile  and  Dr.  Sehweinfhrth^ 
route  of  1809-70;  an  nnalyais  of  WevprecM's 
o1»3erTationa  of  the  deep-eea  tempera  tore  in  the 
Eiist  Spitzbei^n  Sea;  aod  some  notes  on  the 
fifoograpoy  of  Victoria. 

In  Q(pnu.-  it$  lUtourcet  and  Ct^abilittes,  with 
Hints  sit  Todrists  (G.  Philip  and  Son),  Kr,  E.  O. 
Ravenstein  has  soeceeded  in  givii^  in  rer^  few 
pages  a  laige  amount  of  information  relatmg  to 
the  topography,  inhabitants,  agriculture,  Ac,  of 
the  island  of  Q^rus.  TraTellers  proposing  to 
Tisitthe  island  this  winter,  who  from  want  of  time 
or  opportunity  are  not  able  to  consult  the  original 
authorities,  will  £nd  the  little  book  of  Bome 
aasistaooe.  Hie  chapter  on  the  climate  is  not  so 
«atiafact(Bry  as  it  might  have  been,  and  the  com- 
parison drawn  between  the  mean  annual  tempera- 
tures of  Lamaca  and  Algiers  and  Qibraltar  is 
flomewhat  misleading.  Mr.  BaTensteia  is  quite 
rigbtin  recommendi^  tourists  to  visit  Oypnis  in 
ike  early  part  of  the  year— from  Februuy  to  May 
— and  we  may  add  tut  anyme  wishing  to  bring 
htek  plflaaant  reminiseoiees  <d  his  tour  should 
make  arzangementa  to  travel  through  the  isjand  in 
the  month  of  April,  when  it  is  poeeibld  to  realise 
— thoiwh,  periiaps,  but  Unily — ^what  the  appear* 
«iice  oiO^prus  must  have  been  in  its  prosperous 
•days.  Tt»  book  is  aooompanied  by  a  nu^. 

The  Oommisidon  which  is  entrusted  with  the 
preparation  of  the  great  geological  nup  of  Switzer- 
land assembled  last  week  at  Oombe-Varin, 
Neucli&tdl,  under  the  preflideuey  of  Prof.  Deeor, 
to  examine  the  work  of  the  past  twelve  months, 
.and  determine  which  portions  should  be  pubUehed. 
Several  new  sheets  of  this  important  Atlas  will 
eoon  be  read^  for  issue.  The  committee  distributed 
all  the  remaining  sections  of  the  national  map  to 
competent  geologists.  It  will  be  some  years  be- 
fore tills  great  undertaking  can  be  completed,  but 
from  the  portions  already  finished  it  is  evident 
that  Switzeriand  is  on  the  way  to  possess  a  de- 
tailed chart  of  the  structure  of  its  territory  to 
-which  no  other  European  State  can  oSer  a  parallel. 

Db.  a.  N.  PEiEKHAin;,  whose  death  ia  an- 
nounced, was  bom  at  Bleicherode  AprU  18, 1822. 
In  1839  he  became  a  pupil  in  the  Qeographical 
Academy  founded  hy  Berghaus  at  Potsdam,  and 
was  for  SIX  ^ears  Berghaus  secretary  and  librarian. 
During  this  period  he  made  the  acquaintance 
amouff  other  scholars  of  Baron  Von  Humboldt, 
for  whom  he  prepared  his  map  of  Gentral  Asia  in 
1841.  In  1846  he  settled  in  Edinburgh,  and 
occupied  himself  with  drawing  the  maps  and  re< 
vinng  the  text  for  the  English  edition  of 
Berghans'  Fhmical  Aila$,  which  aj^eared  in  1847. 
la  that  year  ne  came  to  London,  and  became  a 
oontributor  to  various  publications  on  his  own 
branch  of  science ;  he  was  joint-editor  of  an  Atlas 
of  Fhytical  Oeoffrapky,  and  published  an  Aceouat 
if  the  Expedition  to  Antral  Africa.  His  exertions 
lu  the  cause  of  African  and  Arctic  research  are 
"Well  Imown.  In  1864  he  was  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  Qet^yaphy  at  the  University  of  Gotha ; 
and  the  importance  of  his  monthly  Mittheihmgm 
atu  J.  Perthes  geogrt^hiaeher  Aiutak,  the  &rat 
number  of  which  appeared  in  1866,  is  fiunifiar  to 
all  readers  of  these  columns. 

At  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  French  Geo- 
graphical Society  held  in  September  to  celebrate  the 
opening  of  their  new  h6tel,  a  resolution  was  passed, 
on  the  proposition  of  Admiral  de  la  Konci^re  le 
Noury,  in  nivour  of  the  issue  of  a  species  of  in- 
ternational ticket,  on  presentation  of  which  every 
member  of  a  French  or  foreign  geographical 
society  would  have  the  right  of  oeing  present  at 
the  meetinn  of  anv  similar  institution.  The 
Council  of  the  French  Qeographical  Society  have 
undertaken  to  prepare  a  model  for  such  a  ticket, 
jsd  to  communioata  with  tin  forugn  sodetiefl 


vfith  a  view  to  the  general  adoption  of  this  sug- 
gestion, which  in  the  first  instance  originated  with 
M .  Chambeyron,  the  delegate  of  the  Lyons  Society. 

The  Government  of  Western  Australia  have, 
we  hear,  determined  upon  carr^g  out  a  thorough 
exploration  of  the  country  lying  to  the  north  of 
the  nineteenth  parallel  of  latitude,  and  extending 
on  the  east  to  Fort  Darwin>  which  place,  it  will 
be  remembered,  is  the  western  termliiua  of  a 
surveying  party  that  has  just  started  from  the 
side  of  Queensland.  The  expedition  will  be  com- 
manded by  Mr.  Alex.  Forrest,  a  brother  of  Mr.  John 
Forrest,  who  not  long  since  was  awarded  one  of 
the  Boyal  Geographiod  Somen's  gold  medals  for 
his  expiomtions  in  the  interior  of  Auslnlia. 

The  series  of  papers  by  M.  Oortambert  en- 
titled "  No8  Petites  Colonies"  is  continued  in  the 
current  number  of  VExpioratMn,  the  new  contri- 
buticm  (accompanied  by  a  map)  dealing  with 
Mayotte,  an  island  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
MozamHque  channel,  which  was  acquired  by 
France  some  thlrtf-five  years  ago.  Among  the 
"  NouveUea  de  tons  les  Points  du  Globe  "  in  the 
same  number,  we  find  some  rather  curious  remarks 
on  the  difference  of  the  climate  of  the  eastern  and 
western  coasts  of  Japan,  iu  correction  of  an  erro- 
neous impression  which  previously  prevailed  as  to 
the  eastern  being  the  warmer  of  the  two. 

MoBE  recoit  intelligence  from  Australia  fuUy 
confirms  the  statement  in  the  Acaseut  of  Sep- 
tember 21,  respecting  the  unfortunate  condition  of 
the  expedition  which  left  Melbourne  last  spring 
for  New  Guinea  in  the  Coloniat.  The  captain  of 
H.M.S.  Sappho,  who  lias  Just  retmned  from  Port 
Moresby,  reports,  according  to  the  South  Aut^ 
tratian  Remster,  that  afiaiis  are  looking  bad. 
Great  numbers  are  doing  nothing,  and  are  in  a 
state  of  (Treat  destitution  and  mis^  l^m  want 
of  provisions.  He  visited  the  mtun  camp  at 
LaloU,  where  all  the  m«i  axe  ^ther  ill  or  recover- 
ing. Thmr  sbtte  is  most  punful;  tiiere  is  no 
work,  and  there  are  no  prospects  whatever  before 
them.  From  the  character  of  the  country  as  de- 
scribed b^  the  diggers — viz.,  dense  tropi(^  vege- 
tation, vnth  continual  rain  and  no  open  country^ 
the  worst  calamity  that  could  beiall  Australia 
would  be  the  discovery  of  gold,  as  working  in 
such  a  climate  and  country  would  nearly  kill  all. 
He  oonaders  New  Gmnea  unfit  for  lubitati<m  ex- 
cept on  the  coast. 


A7&I0AS  HTDBOOBAFHT  IN  THB  BZZTBENTH 
CBnTVKT. 

M.  LuoiAjro  OoBDEiBO,  the  well-known  secretary 
of  the  Lisbon  Geographical  Society,  has  iust 
published  (Lisboa:  Verde)  a  brochure  of  consider- 
able interest,  entitled  L'hydrographie  africaine 
au  XVI'siicle  J*  aprh  lea  premih-ea  exptorationa 
porttigaiaea,  being  six  letters  addressed  to  the 
Lyons  Gecwnrahical  Society  in  reference  to  the 
globe  in  their  Town  Library,  to  which  allusion  has 
already  been  made  in  our  columns.  M.  Oordeiro 
sums  up  the  general  idus  and  theories  of  Portu- 
guese geographers  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  tiie 
following  terms : — 

"1.  Originelsoastreetcentraledesgtandsflenvesde 
rAfriqne :  le  Zaire,  le  Zambize,  et  le  Nil ;  idestiti 
de  cette  origine  par  la  eimple  Boppositioo  de  la  liaison 
de  ces  fienvea  on  des  lacs  d'oit  ils  sortant  par  une 
riviire  centrale  coulant  dans  la  direction  N.-8.,  comme 
la  Lnalaba  deH  cartes  modemes. 

"2.  Oorrectioa  de  la  g^(^;raphie  ptol^^nue — 
afBrmation  de  denx  grands  lacs  au  centre  dans  one 
situation  relative  N.-S.,  outre  d'antres  lass  an  1S.-E. 
Toiia  de  rk[iiateiir  on  sous  r^oatenr,  sonnies  des 
branches  snp^rieurea  du  Nil— et  des  autna  enooie  da 
N.  au  S.  et  &  TO.,  qui  ezpliqaeDt  la  formation  da 
Niger,  du  Kawai,  et  du  QnaDgo. 

"  3.  FfoloDgement  vers  1'  ^uateur  et  rers  S.,  da 
Zure — sa  premiere  scarce  dans  nn  lac  anstral,  ou  soa 
identity  avec  la  rivi^  centrale  S.-N.  (Lnalaba), 

"4.  DSterminatioQBpprozimatiredubassinaaNU; 
suppression  da  Nil  des  flteres  on  de  sa  llaisoa  areo 
letratevptleD." 


ASD  BETIEW3. 

The  fortnightly  for  Octobw  contains  various 
articles  of  interest  Not  to  speak  of  Mr.  Lowe's 
paper  on  Imperialism,  and  the  editor's  important 
Bristol  address  on  Over-production  (which  he 
here  publishes  with  notes  in  answer  to  the  various 
criticisms  which  the  newspaper  reports  of  it  called 
forth),  the  Review  has  a  first  instalment  of  Mr. 
Frederic  Harrison's  chapters  on  the  "  English 
School  of  Jurisprudence ;  ^  a  very  amusing  Chineea 
paper  by  Sir  D.  Wedderbum ;  Mr.  Satitebury's 
view  of  Alexandre  Dumas  pere\  and,  lastiy,  a 
striking  and  original  poem  by  Mr.  A.  C.  LyaU, 
and  an  article  on  Charles  Lamb  by  Mr.  Pater. 
Mr,  Harrison  deals  in  the  present  paper  with  the 
conception  that  lies  at  the  centra  ox  lurispradence 
— viz.,  that  of  sovereignty,  as  treated  inAuatin'a 
famous  analysis,  and  as  reviewed  in  some  well- 
known  lectures  by  Sir  H.  Maine.  In  those  lectures 
Sir  H.  Maine  showed  Iiow  the  historical  method 
demanded  that  Bentham's  and  Austin's  too  dog^ 
matic  analysis  should  be  modified  before  it  is  ac- 
cepted as  true  i  that  it  is  true,  in  fact,  only  when 
read  in  the  light  of  certain  assumptions  and  con- 
fined to  a  certain  sphere.  Mr.  Harrison's  ^per  is 
as  it  were  a  re-assertion  of  Austin's  analysis,  sub- 
ject to  those,  assumptions ;  an  acceptance  of  Sir 
H.  Maine's  criticism,  but  a  declaration  that  to  the 
lawyer  and  to  the  legal  adequacy  of  Austin's  con- 
ception they  make  no  difference.  The  qualifica- 
tions are — 

"  (1)  that  the  lavyer  is  considering  sovereign^  only 
on  the  side  of  force;  (2)  that  Aw  his  poxpaaa  haaa- 
samas  the  farce  it  exeroses  to  bs  nnltmited ;  (S)  aad 
that  he  is  considering  force  only  ae  it  is  applied  by 
the  tribanalfl  of  settlM  modem  societies."  BntaJI 
the  same  "the  historical  and  pditieal  diffieaitiea 
in  tiie  path  of  Aoatin's  doctrine  are  diffiealCi'es  to  it 
ODly  WD6D  regarded  aa  an  absolute  tntth,  and  do  not 
diminish  ita  value  to  the  studeot  of  modem  law,  in 
Btrictl;  marking  out  to  him  the  limits  of  the  fLcUbefoto 
him." 

The  Ohinese  Romance  which  Sir  David  'Wedder- 
bum analyses,  and  on  which  he  hangs  some  good 
remarks  about  the  Ohinese  people,  ia  Tha  Two 
Fair  CotuhOf  a  work  translated  into  French  in 
1827  by  M.  Abd  lUmusat,  but  composed  three  or 
four  centuries  ago.  Jn  part  the  novel  is  an  amns- 
ing  commentary  on  the  Ohinese  eiamination- 
syatem ;  and  in  part  it  suggests  moral  reflecti<ms 
on  the  possibility  of  educated  human  bdnga  is  East 
and  West  holding  views  quite  absolutely  opposed 
on  what  we  consider  fundamental  matters  in  social 
and  domestic  life.    The  Two  Fair  Cbionu,  ac- 
cepted, it  must  be  remembered,  by  the  Chinese 
as  one  of  their  best  stories,  presents  ns  with 
"bigamy   justified   by  sentiment;"   and  not 
only  one  man  loving  two  women,  but  the 
two  women  loving  both  him  and  each  other. 
We  will  not  spou  the  story  bv  abridgi^  it, 
but  simply  quote  the  words  wnich  Sir  David 
Wedderbum  Wrows  from  M,  B^musat,  when  he 
has  Iffougbt  the  btHUant  yonog  hasfaaad  to  tba 
altar  (if  it  is  there  that  the  Otunese  are  muried) 
with  his  two  Indes,  who,  "idothed  in  gtddw 
stuffs,  with  onuuneoits  <rf  pneioiu  atones,  appeand 
to  be  the  daughters  of  the  King  of  the  Immoztala.*' 
"  The  miion,"  savs  M.  RSmusat,  "  of  three  penons 
linked  together  Isy  a  happ^  conformity  of  taate, 
accomplishment,  and  disposition,  forma  in  the 
of  the  Ohinese  the  highest  earthly  blesnn^,  a  sort 
of  ideal  hap{nness  which  heaven  resures  for  its 
fovourites,  as  the  reward  of  talent  and  of  virtoe." 
Mr.  Pater's  article  on  Charles  Lamb  is,  it  need  not 
be  said,  a  masterpiece  of  fine  criticism — subtlety 
tracking  out  a  kindred  subtle^,  and  feeling  a 
rare  defight  in  the  task.   Ostensibly  the  papw  is 
on  Lamb  as  a  Humourist :  "  The  Cliaracter  m  the 
Humourist "  is  its  first  titie ;  but  although  it  begins 
by  contrasting  in  the  accepted  way  the  humour  of 
this  century  with  that  of  an  earlier  time,  and 
with  tiu  writings  of  Oharlee  Lamb  as 

"a  tranrititm  to  this  more  high-pitched  feeling," 
yet  the  strengtli  of  tite  metore  ties  ratiist  in  its 
details,  in  ita  diBeofafy  <u  mauspeeted  glwMiH  of 
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light  and  BbaAavr  distuwea  in  Lamb,  as  the  TBrer 
sort  unoDg  the  olid  Dutch  puuten  find  unlooked- 
for  effects  ia  jon  in  s  landsoB^  or  an  interior. 
Gontiasdnff  umb  with  tbaee  stronger  contempo- 
zuiM  of  his  whose  work  has  actuaUy  suffered,  in 
its  permuMit  ameot  from  the  intensity  with 
which  they  felt  the  "  unrest  of  their  own  nge," 
he  says: — 

"  Of  thifl  Qombaz  of  diainterertsd  sorrants  of  liter- 
ature, smaller  ia  Engluid  than  ia  IVance,  Charles 
Lamb  ii  one.  In  the  making  prose  he  realises  the 
priudple  of  art  for  its  ovu  soke  as  completely  as 
Kaata  ia  the  nuJdng  of  verse.  And,  TOFhinf;  thns 
erer  cIom  to  the  concrete,  in  the  details,  great  or 
snail,  of  actual  things,  books,  perBons,  and  with  no 
pari  (tf  bis  Tiaiou  blurnd  by  the  Interrention  of  mere 
abstract  theories,  he  has  reached  an  enduring  moral 
affect  also,  in  a  sort  of  bansdless  empathy.  Unoc- 
cupied as  he  might  seem  irith  great  matters,  he  is  in 
immediate  «intaet  with  vhat  is  real,  especially  in  ite 
earosaing  littleness,  that  littleness  in  vhich  there  is 
much  of  the  whole  woefol  heart  of  things  and  meets 
it  half-w«y  with  a  perfect  ncdetstanding  t^it." 
He  notes  that  Obarles  Lamb  was  not  only  a  fine 
critic  of  Htcmture,  but  of  painting,  as  his  remturks 
on  Hognrth  show ;  bnt  naturally  it  is  by  his 
eritidsma  of  poets  ^next  to  his  own  essajs)  that 
he  ^rill  ahnys  be  lodged.  To  the  J^eomefu  of 
BnjfiUk  Dnmatie  jRm&  he  adcto,  says  Mr.  Pater, 
**  in  a  series  of  notes,  the  Tety  guioteBsence  of  criti- 
dsm,  the  cihaicaBt  aromas  and  saronrs  of  Elizabethan 
nodtry  berng  sorted  and  stored  here  with  a  sort  of 
delicate,  intellectual  epicureanism  which  has  had  the 
effect  of  wiamng  ibr  these,  then  ahnost  forgott«i, 
poets  ooe  giaantion  after  anothsr  of  ■nthtudastio 
stodeDts." 

We  might  quote  mote  of  these  sentences,  which  are 
all  worth  qnotii^ — sentenoss  that  speak  of  LamVs 
"  fine  mimicry  *  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  and 
others  of  the  great  old  masters  of  sWle ;  of  tlie 
denre  of  self-portmituie  wbiidi  Mr.  nter  thinks 
is  the  dfuninant  moUre  of  his  writing, "  the  real 
motive  in  writii^  at  all— a  desire  tuosely  con- 
nected whh  that  intimacy,  that  modnn  snb- 


thiog,  io  the  colour  a  book  or  print  ^ts  for  one 
by  the  iittle  accidents  that  attest  previous  owner- 
ship of  bia  religion,  "  based  on  sentiments  of 
hope  and  awe ; "  of  the  reserve  of  hi£|  writings ; 
of  nis  feeling  the  genius  of  places,  and  of  the  re- 
flection of  old  London  in  him,  with  its  quaint 
hoosea,  its  surrouuduig  of  fair  fields,  ita  rich 
effects  of  cloud  and  sunlight.  Mr.  Pater  has 
written  articles  more  brilliant  than  this  one,  more 
highly-pitched,  but  never  one  more  charming :  for 
this  has  the  charm  of  its  subject,  the  ohsim  of 
EUa. 

The  HtneUetUh  Cmtvry  will,  no  doubt,  be  read 
by  many,  if  only  for  Mr.  Fofbes'a  most  amusing 
experiences  of  Uyprus,  and  for  Mr.  Mackonochie's 
"  Disestablishment  Act,"  which  will  so  please  the 
Kshops.  Bat  in  its  literary  articles  it  is  not 
strong.   Mr.  Gladstone  retoms  to  the  Homeric 

Suestum  in  a  pi^a  which  he  quaintly  calls  "  The 
lidng  of  Heotor."  Here  he  sets  spsar  in  rest 
tt^nat  Ftod  Qeddes,  who,  in  endMvonring  to 
divide  the  lUad  into  mAx^OMA  and  a  UiyMeid, 
thinks  he  Hods  in  the  Hector  of  the  one  set  of 
books  a  ^fl^nt  person  from  the  Hector  of  ^ 
other,  tfr.  Gladstone  takes  the  Professor's 
cfaai^ges  one  by  one,  and  refutes  them  witb  a  eet- 
Uan  saeceee  which  will  be  conrideied  greater  or 
smaller  according  to  the  prspoeseBsions  of  the 
reader.  Mr.  Hewlett's  paper  on  Banr  Oom- 
vrall  does  not  seem  to  say  much  that  has 
not  been  already  said  {^in  ^e  Edinburgh  and 
elsewhere)  of  the  poet  unce  his  lamented  death. 
Mr.  Mallock's  paper  on  "  Faith  and  VeriQcation  " 
appears  to  as  a  curiously  unequal  piece  of  work. 
The  critieiMn  of  the  purely  materialistio  position, 
with  which  it  opens,  is,  if  not  new,  at  least  well 
pnt,  and  shows  a  real  knowledge  of  tiie  difficulties 
and  qoestionB  at  issue;  wheraasthe  concluding 
portifflH  of  the  "gtfet,  where  the  writer,  having 


vittdioated  natural  religion,  passes  to  the  possibility 
and  probaUUty  of  revealed  religion,  are  not  only 
hasty  and  mcoherent  in  treatment,  but  betray  a 
singular  for  Twim*ing  the  point.  It  is  now 
rather  late  in  the  dayto  spend  breath  and  strength 
on  refuting  the  a  priori  arguments  agamst 
miracles.  It  is  not  heae  that  the  struggle  lies  at 
thiB^moment  of  the  combat,  as  most  of  the  dis- 
putants are  well  aware.  '  Mr.  Mallock  BOOB  ft  wfty 
of  dexterously  eluding  the  scientific  and  logical 
objections,  but  he  has  not  a  word  of  the  Ut^rarf 
objections,  or  of  the  ol^ections  of  human  experi- 
ence. But  these  are  just  the  objections  which 
he  must  meet,  and,  if  he  can,  satisfy,  if  he 
is  indeed  to  fulfil  the  mission  be  proclmms 
in  this  paper,  perhaps  a  little  too  con- 
fidently. "  To  eng^^  in  an  a  priori  argument 
to  prove  that  miracles  aie  impoauble,  against  an 
adversary  who  argues  a  pnori  that  they  are 
possible,''  says  a  well<known  book,  "  is  the  vainest 
labour  in  the  world.  So  Iwg  as  'the  discasnon 
was  of  this  character  miracles  were  in  no  danger. 
The  time  for  it  is  now  past,  because  the  human 
miudf  whatever  may  be  said  for  or  against  miracles 
a  pnori,  is  now  in  fact  losing  its  reliance  upon 
them.  And  it  is  losing  it  for  this  reason :  as  ita 
experience  widens,  it  gets  acquainted  with  the 
natural  history  of  mijiicleB;  it  sees  how  they 
arise,  and  it  slowly  but  inevitably  puts  them  aside.'* 
It  ia  no  place  of  ours  to  express  a^eement  or 
disagreement  with  this  poas^^e.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  there  lies  the  difficulty  of  the  moment.  There 
may  be  no  a  priori  impoesibility  in  the  sun's 
standing  still  in  the  Valley  of  Ajalon — an  in- 
stance selected  "bj  Mr.  Mallock — but  this  is  not 
the  question.  How  does  the  story  with  Its 
surroundings  and  evidences  look  when  we  come 
upon  it  in  a  comparative  study  of  the  miracles  of 
various  times  and  countries  r  Mx.  Mallock  ap- 
pears to  be  a  step  behind  in  the  march  of  debate. 


SZBSI  AJSSUAJ,  XEECINa  OT  IBX  LIBHUtT 

ASSOCIATIOir. 

Id  was  natural  and  fitting  that  the  Library  Asao* 
ciation  should  meet  again  at  the  end  of  its  first 
year  of  weak  to  take  stock  of  the  xesnlta  and  to 
provide  for  the  fatnre  canying^  of  its  opnatirais. 
And  as  the  name  reverenoed  by  the  Itlvarian 
more  ilun  any  other  is  tiiat  of  the  Bodleian,  what 
place  eonld  be  more  suitable  ibr  soeh  a  meeting  than 
Odbrd  ?  Accordingly  the  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation is  well  attended ;  and  the  Baron  de  Watt&- 
ville  (from  the  Miuislzy  of  Public  Inabnction  in 
Fiance)  and  other  foreign  viutors  to  last  year's 
Oonference  have  been  tempted  to  repeat  their 
visits. 

The  president  (Mr.  Winter  Jones)  is  prevented 
by  the  state  of  his  health  from  attending ;  but  all 
the  vice-presidents  were  present,  and  many  of  the 
representative  members  oi  the  Association.  Among 
new  faces  are  Prof.  Snatako,  of  Breslau,  and 
Connt  Balzani,  of  the  Biblioteea  Vittorio  Em- 
manuele,  Rome. 

Ozftffd  was  K^veseated  hy  the  Radeliffe 
librarian  (Dr.  Acland),  the  Master  of  BalHol,  the 
Rector  of  Idnooln,  and  Profe.  Bolleston  and  Max 
MiOler.  The  Oollc^  were  represented  by  the 
librarius  of  jftasenosa  uid  St.  John's.  On  the 
pirt  of  the  Biitisfa  Huseam  came  Mr.  Btdlea  and 
Oamett  There  were  also  present  Prof.  Stanley 
Jevona,  Mr.  W.  S.  W.  Vaux,  the  Rev.  W.  D. 
Macray,  and  the  Rev.  Ohaneellor  Parish. 

The  Bodleian  librarian,  in  welcoming  the 
Association  to  Oxford,  resetted  the  absence  of 
the  president  (Mr.  Winter  Jones).  He  regretted 
also  the  enforced  resignation  b^  Mr.  Winter 
Jones  of  his  position  at  the  British  Museum. 
At  the  same  time  he  rejoiced  at  the  election  of 
so  able  an  officer  as  Mr.  Bond,  whose  predecessor 
he  (Mr.  Coxe)  had  himself  bean.  He  remem- 
bered also  Sir  Antonio  Panizzi,  who  was  a  ver^ 
great  librarian,  and  bad  done  a  great  woric  in  his 
day. 

The  Oonference  last  year  had  been  a  great 


success,  and  he  hoped  that  the  present  meeting 
voald  be  eqnally  nieceaafdl,  th(n»h  he  agreed 
with  tiie  recommendation  in  the  Oouncil  Seport 
that  biennial  or  triennial  meetinn  ahoold  he  the 
rule  in  future.  He  had  not  been  able  to  attend  tire- 
committee  on  the  Universal  Oatalogne,and  fae  could 
scarcely  see  his  way  to  its  completioiL  Nothing 
was  unposaible  to  enenr  and  ^Id ;  but  the  Asso- 
ciation nad  not  the  gold,  or  hbrarians  the  energy 
to  apare.  Such  a  catalogue  must  be  prepaied  by 
men  who  had  nothing  else  to  do,  working  at  a 
centre  to  which  sbpa  might  be  sent.  But- 
librarians  themselves  might  do  much  by  pre- 
paring special  catalogues.  And  he  must  con- 
fess that  there  waa  much  literature  which  he- 
should  not  cere  to  see  stereotyped  in  a  general 
catalogue.  Special  catalogues  might  reuly  be 
enou^  for  our  needs,  and  Ee  was  gud  to  see  tbat;^ 
Mr.  Edwin  Wallace,  of  Worcester  OoUege.  had 
just  published  an  excdlent  catalwae  of  the 
special  literature  of  his  oollsge.  Ew  in  the- 
middle  of  the  saventeaoth  oratory  YemneU,  & 
suh-librarian  of  the  Bodleian,  had  proposed  a 
catalogue  of  the  special  books  there  and  in  the 
different  coU^es,  He  hardly  liked  to  ask  in  .Mr. 
Bullen'a  presence  how  long  the  British  Museunk 
Catsl(^e  had  taken  to  prepare. 

As  to  the  Copyright  Act  he  protested  against 
the  proj^osed  withdrawal  of  the  copies  for  the- 
four  Universities  benefited  by  the  existing  Act. 
London  was  not  all  England,  and  it  was  only  just 
that  copies  ctf  aJl  books  should  be  acoeedble  eue- 
where. 

The  Association  would  find  many  goodUbrarieft 
in  Oxford.  There  was  library  of  the  Union 
SocieWjinwhoBeroomstheywereassemUed.  There 
was  the  Radeliffe  Sode^,  administered  by  Br* 
Aoland.  There  was  the  Bodlman — not  perfaet^ 
but  getting  on  steadily  by  the  eameet  wort  of  its- 
staff.  And  then  the  ooll«n»  lUxaries.  He  had 
much  sympathy  with  plans  which  aimed  at  rendering 
other  Oxford  libraries  available  for  purposes  of 
home  Btudy ;  but  he  was  anxioos  that  the  Bodleian 
collections  should  be  kept  together,  and  that  vrhen 
asked  for  a  book  he  should  not  have  to  say  It  was- 
somewhere  over  Magdalw  Brulge.  He  had  now 
only  to  express  his  hearty  hope  that  the  Associa- 
tion would  derive  from  the  Oxford'  meeting  that 
mutual  aid  for  which  it  was  instituted. 

The  Report  was  then  read,  and  its  adoption 
moved  by  the  Treasurer  (Mr.  Robert  Hanuon^ 
and  seconded  by  Dr.  Acland. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Briscoe  read  a  paper  on  "  Subscrip- 
tion Libraries  in  Connexion  with  Free  Public 
Libraries."  This  combination  he  had  foimd  im- 
workable  at  Nottingham.  Mr.  Maclauchlan,  of 
Dundee,  had  found  no  such  difficulty.  Mr.  Rnk, 
of  Cambridge,  held  that  such  combmations  were- 
forbidden  by  the  Acts.  Mr.  Wright,  of  Plymouth, 
and  Mr.  Oatee,  of  Leeds,  followed, 

Mr.  Ernest  0.  Thomas,  ex-librarian  of  the 
Oxford  Union  Society,  read  a  paper  on  "  The 
Libraries  of  Oxford  and  the  Uses  of  Oolle^ 
Libraries."  After  a  brief  account  of  the  prind^ 
Oxford  libraries,  and  a  reference  to  the  leading 
arrangements  at  the  Bodloan,  Mr.  Thomas  dis- 
cuowd  the  question  of  the  application  of  ctdlege 
litnaries.  I^e  sdieme  of  specialisation  {ffoposed 
coU^  librarians  some  years  ago  had 
not  been  very  thoroughly  carried  out,  uthough 
BdUoI,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Oheyne,  had 
devoted  special  attention  to  Philosophy,  the  His- 
tory of  Religious  Systems,  and  to  Old  Testament 
Literature.  Worcester  luid  also  cultivated  the- 
subject  of  Classical  Archaeology,  and  Mr.  Wallace 
had  just  published  a  special  catelogue.  Another 
reform  had  been  quietiy  taking  place  of  late, 
the  opening  of  the  college  libraires  for  use  as- 
reading-rooms  by  members  of  the  college.  The 
future  development  of  the  college  system  should 
include  three  points.  Each  college  should  make 
its  library  a  thoroughly  good  library  of  reference 
for  tiie  ordinary  subjects  of  Oxford  atudy.  Next,, 
the  office  of  librarian  should  be  made  a  substantial 
one,  and  properly  pud.  The  ramaneration  of 
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101.  or  2(V.  pud  by  wealthy  establiBhments  ia 
abBiud.  Thirdly,  if  Bpocialiaation  is  to  be  con- 
tiaued  the  libraries  of  the  colleges  should  be 
reciprocally  available,  and  open  for  proper  periods. 
It  might  also  be  deeirable  for  the  Ubraries 
to  exchange  books  on  each  other's  subjects. 
To  accompliah  these  things,  larger  funds  than 
those  at  present  devoted  to  library  purposes  are 
xequired.  For  the  twenty  collies  making  returns, 
tiie  whole  amoont  so  spent  in  1871  was  under 
S,fiOM  Why  should  not  each  coU^  suppnss  a 
^ise  feUowsnip  or  two  in  order  at  once  to  benefit 
its  own  pusing  graetation  of  stndentL  and  to  con- 
tribate  to  tiie  permanent  advantage  of  reBewdi  ? 

Pro!  BollestOQ,  as  a  Onrator  of  the  Bodlman, 
said  he  was  glad  that  that  library  did  not  lend  its 
books,  like  Oambridge  University  Libnuy,  tJIover 
the  country.  He  Jiuite  agreed  with  Mr.  Thomas 
that  the  examination  system  was  an  evil  ^  but  it 
was  a  necessary  evil.  Examinations,  however, 
could  be  conducted  in  any  bam,  and  he  rc^tted 
that  the  University  had  nevertheless  de<^ed  to 
ieave  the  Bodleian  as  it  was,  and  build  new  schools 
•t  a  cost  of  160,000/. 

Mr.  BuUen,  Prof.  Seliprmann,  Count  Bal- 
zani,  and  the  Bodleian  librarian  spoke.  Mr. 
Ashton  Cross  ^  thought  that  libraries  should  be 
open  in  working  hours.  He  would  make  the 
Bodldan  tiie  repositOTy  of  tiie  rarer  works ;  the 
Oameira,  of  ordinary  text-booln ;  the  college 
litoirieB,  of  special  coUectiona.  Mx.  T.  H.  Ward, 
of  Brasenoee,  followed,  and  thought  that  the 
amount  sprat  on  college  libraries  had  been  under- 
estimated 1^  Mr.  Thomas. 

After  an  adjournment  the  Bev.  H.  E.  Reynolds 
read  an  interesting  paper  on  the  history  of  "  Our 
Cathedral  Libraries,^  and  urged  that  these  libraries 
should  be  better  cared  for,  and  greater  fhcilitieB 
given  for  their  use  by  others  than  members  of  the 
cathedral  chapters.  The  paper  was  accompanied 
hj  a  carefully  compiled  table  of  information. 
*ni6  same  subject  was  disctissed  by  the  Rev. 
Chancellor  Parish,  of  Chichester. 

Mr.  W.  H.  K.  Wright  read  a  paper  on  "  Special 
CJoUections  of  Books  for  Provincial  Libraries," 
ifiiicb  urged  the  desirability  of  the  collection  of 
books  of  local  interest.  Mr.  BuUen ;  Mr.  Welch, 
of  ihe  Oorpoxation  Library,  London ;  Mr.  Oowell, 
of  Liverpool;  Mr.  Brisooe:  BCr.  Parflttf  of  the 
DoTon  and  E^rater  Institution}  and  ib.  Gamett, 
took  part  in  the  discussion. 

Mx.  T.  W.  Shore,  Secretary  of  the  Hartley 
Institution,  Southampton,  then  read  a  paper  on 
"Old  Parochial  Libraries  of  England  and  Wales." 
Before  the  adjournment,  the  Baron  Otto  de  Watt^ 
ville  said  a  lew  words  in  French,  and  conveyed 
the  compliments  of  the  French  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  to  the  Association.  In  the  evening 
the  Bodleian  librarian .  received  the  members  in 
the  Hall  of  Worcester  College,  where  they  were 
met  by  the  Vice-Chancellor,  the  Master  of  Balliol, 
and  other  distinguished  members  of  tlie  Uni- 
veisity. 
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Florence  :  Sept,  37,  1878. 

With  echoes  of  the  late  Orientalist  Congress 
in  our  ears,  precedence  must  be  given  to  a  very 
opportune  puUication,  OUScntti  del  Padre  Mareo 
della  Tomba  (Florence :  Le  Monnier),  collected  and 
edited  b^  our  indefatigable  Orientalut  Prof,  de 
Gubematia.  Marco  della  Tomba,  Capuchin  Mis- 
rionarr  at  Bhetiza  in  1768,  was  an  earnest  student 
of  Indian  Mythology,  and  his  writinn,  now  for 
the  first  time  diunterred  from  the  Borgian  Museum 
in  Borne,  coiuist  of  desmptive  and  historical 
studies  of  India,  her  literature,  and  her  religioos 
svstemB,  with  various  interlinear  translations  from 
the  Sanskrit.  Naturally,  treating  of  a  field  so 
carefully  explored  since  his  day,  the  friar's  luAve 
communications  have  little  more  than  an  historical 
interest,  but  his  trauslationa  of  the  Kabir  books 
are  valuable,  especiimy  the  fragments  £rom  the 
Jndna~«agara,  which,  we  are  ttud,  was  hitherto 
unknown.  The  Professor  of  Sanskrit  at  Naples, 
M.  Eerbaker,  has  just  produced  an  excellent  trans- 
lation in  ottava  rima  of  an  episode  in  the  MahlU 
bh&rata,  Storia  di  Ndo  (Turin:  Loeseher). 
Milman's  version  has  long  made  this  poem 
accessible  to  English  readers,  and  in  Gei^ 
many  it  has  met  vrith  several  tran^tors, 
among  whom  Bopp  and  Rttckart  axe  jHre- 
eminent ;  but  this  is  its  first  appearance  in  Italian 
dress.  Our  celebrated  philologist,  Prof.  AscoU 
of  Milan,  Is  loud  in  his  praise  of  Si^or  Ker- 
baker's  intelligent  fidelity  to  the  original  text, 
while  his  unaffected  grace  of  style  is  a  merit 
patent  to  aU.  The  ex^natory  notes  at  the  end 
of  the  volume  will  add  to  the  plsBsure  of  readers 
unversed  in  Hindoo  mythol^r. 

Ceaare  Borgia,  Duca  di  Momagna;  notisie  e 
documenti.  By  Edoardo  Alvisi.  (Imola :  Galeati.) 
If  instead  of  a  complete  biography  the  author 
had  confined  himself  to  a  narrative  of  Cesar 
Boil's  rule  in  Romagna,  he  would  have  pro- 
duced a  thinner  but  far  more  useful  volume  tluui 
the  ambitious  work  before  us.  On  that  period 
Signor  Alvisi  has  brought  to  light  some  fresh 
documents  and  a  few  new  facts,  but  the  latter  be 
recounts  badly,  snSboating  them  amid  a  mass  of 
untruatworthy  material  long  ago  sifted  by  other 
writers.  ETraycme  knows  that  Cesar  could  govern 
equitably  in  ton  rare  moments  when  his  passions 
were  not  called  into  play,and  these  flashes  of  j  ustice 
seem  to  have  inspired  the  author  with  a  desire  to 
whitewash  the  tyrant  on  other  occasions.  Better 
proofs  than  Signor  Alvisi's  are  needed  iot  the 
lehaldlitation  of  the  Duke  of  Valentinois. 

The  Slu^tk  BHmahjfitt  MaSana  e  SommuOf 


Prof.N.  Oaiz  (Florence:  Sansoni),  ia  a  little  work 

of  sound  original  research,  which  will  be  very  wel- 
come to  all  philol(^eal  students.  It  consists  of 
original  observations  and  additions  to  the  £tymo- 
lomtcha  Worterbtteh  der  SomainatAm  ifyraekm 
of  F.  Diez,  and  is  intended  to  form  an  appendix 
to  an  Italian  translation  of  thatmasterwork  which 
is  now  in  course  of  preparation.  The  young 
author  holds  the  Ohair  of  the  Romance  languages 
in  our  Istituto  Superiors,  and  has  already  won 
fiune  in  philolc^cal  circles  by  his  various  essays: 
*'  Observations  on  Italian  Vowel  Sounds,"  "  On 
the  Formation  of  Literary  Idioms,"  "  On  the 
History  of  the  Italian  Language  and  Dialects." 
His  present  rolnme  is  divided  into  four  parta:— 
I.  Ooservations  on  Dieifs  Etymological  Deriva- 
tions ;  2.  Addenda  to  the  Articles  of  the 
EtymotofftKhea  WorteHnuA ;  3.  Olaaaazr  of 
Tuscan  Forms  of  Speech,  Idving  and  Obeo- 
leta ;  4.  Studv  of  the  Yariatioos  generally 
comprised  in  EWmolo^.  In  his  interesting 
Pre&ce,  Prof.  Caix  combats  the  theory  of  the 
compontion  of  living  Temaculars  from  very 
ancient,  prehistoric,  and  unknown  elements.  Ue 
cites  the  scarcity  of  genuine  Celtic  elements  in 
the  French  tongue,  am  the  fact  that  no  Tuscan 
word  has  even  tne  most  distant  affinity  with  any 
of  the  few  Etruscan  words  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  He  maintains  that  the  bulk  of  words 
in  all  modem  languages  belong  to  an  historical  and 
comparatively  recent  period,  and  g^ves  illustra- 
tions of  the  rapidity  with  which  foreign  words, 
legacies  of  foreign  invasion,  of  political,  com- 
meroial,  and  literary  intercourse,  become  incn^ 
porated  in  a  language  and  stripped  of  thdrosui^ 
sound  and  asgnifiitttioa.  Tbe  object  of  Prof. 
Cux's  present  work  is  not  osly  to  tiaoe  out 
obscure  and  unexplained  words,  but  also  to  Amiish 
the  studious  with  mateiial  for  fnitberxeseatchea 
in  the  same  directira. 

As  the  ever  vridening  admiiation  foe  LeopexdTs 
genius  is  eonplsd  with  a  sympathetic  intereat  in 
the  unrelieved  sadness  of  his  life,  the  LttUrt  acrittt 
a  Oiacomo  Leopardi  dai  nun  parenti  (Florence: 
Le  Monnier),  edited  by  Giuseppe  PergUli,  is 
a  very  welcome  publication.  Chiefly  relating  to 
domestic  topics,  these  letters  addressed  to  the 
eldest  son  o  f  the  house  during  his  hard-won  absences 
from  home  give  us  a  graphic  sketch  of  the  family 
gronp  at  Recanati,  their  narrow  mode  of  life, 
their  isolation  from  the  real  work  of  the  world. 
The  picture  is  gloomy  enough,  and  at  least  partly 
accounts  for  the  hopeless  pessimism  which  corroded 
the  poet's  life  while  inspiring  some  of  his  noblest 
efinsions.  Strange  to  say,  the  letters  of  Leopardi'a 
father,  without  reaching  the  point  of  exdtitig  our 
sympalhy,  do  considerably  dinuniBh  the  antagon- 
ism we  luve  hitherto  fait  for  him  as  the  tyrant 
of  his  family.  Now  we  see  the  struggle  of  the 
poor,  pedantic,  bigoted  old  noble  between  lua 
caste  prejudices  and  his  real,  if  harahly  shown, 
affection  for  his  gifted  son.  We  feel  a  friendly 
pity  for  the  clever,  indolent  younger  brother  who 
passes  his  days  "  loun^ng  about  wrapped  in  a 
doak,"  who  hates  his  idleness,  but  has  not  enerpr 
to  resist  the  influenoes  binding  him  to  a  lite 

without  occupations,  without  pleasures. "  His 
letters  are  full  of  individuality,  and  show  him  to 
have  had  edibilities  for  better  things  than  hang- 
ing about  the  green-room  of  a  country  theatre 
and  rwretting  his  want  of  money.  The  mother's 
letters  nave  less  character,  and  are  mainly  expres- 
sive of  tender  anxieties.  Her  husband  complaina 
now  and  a^in  of  her  parsimony — probably  the  poor 
lady's  version  would  nave  been  euf<H«ed  frogaiity. 
The  earlier  letters  of  the  poa^s  natw  BaoliiKf 
known  to  have  bem  a  charminff  and  loveaUe 
woman,  are  very  sparkling  and  gi^h;  b^at  aatime 
goes  on  we  axe  aouued  at  the  candour  with  whieh 
she  confides  to  her  brother  her  eagerness  for  release 
by  marriage  from  the  dreariness  of  Cssa  LeopiurdI, 
her  alternations  of  hope  and  despair.  Ana  one 
match  after  another  is  oontemidated,  none  accom- 
plished, finr  noble  m^ens  with  small  dowries  an 
plentifiil  in  XtaJyy  and  maaii^  ia  too  often  an 
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affair  of  buflUMss  mther  than  of  sentiineiit.  In 
that  family  filial  olwdience  was  bat  another  Dame 
for  narraw  bondage ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Tuscan  poet  Oinati,  Leopardi's  Ufb  was  unnecea- 
aarilj  emldttend  by  the  Btiuned  exeruse  of 
paternal  antbori^.  A  fresh  collection  of  letters 
by  Giaeomo  Leopard!  la  publiahed  this  week 
(Flomice :  Baibeca),  ffflrmiiu;  an  appendix  to  the 
former  collection,  obo  edited  \ifj  Signor  Proapero 
Viani,  and  paWuied  hr  Le  Monnier  in  1S48.  Of 
this  fiesh  Tolnine  I  uall  pre  yoa  an  account  in 
my  next  letter. 

By  the  death  of  Ooont  Alcardo  Alcardi,  in  the 
month  of  July,  Italy  has  lost  one  of  her  most 
genuine  poets.  Endowed  with  a  true  love  of  nature, 
and  the  obeerrant  eye  of  a  laodscape-punter,  his 
forte  -was  deecripdve  writiiig,  although  the  secret 
of  hia  great  popularity  lay  in  the  national  aspira- 
tions uiat  were  conspicuous  in  his  earlier  poems. 
He  wasa  natire  of  Verona,  and  his  fervid  patriotiam 
— practical  as  well  as  poetic — won  him  the  honour 
of  two  imprisonments  in  Austrian  dungeons.  Hia 
Omti  JiltrUf  Monte  CirceOojKad  Zdtere  a  Maria, 
are  among  hu  beat  701^  His  later  writings  have 
less  fire  and  firesbness,  and  never  qnita  attuned 
the  fiune  of  bis  youthful  pieces.  After  1809,  he 
entered  the  Italian  Parliament,  held  the  Ohair  of 
Aesthetics  in  Florence,  became  member  of  the 
Upper  Council  of  Education,  and  a  few  years  ago 
was  ruaed  to  the  dignity  of  Senator.  l^LSse  new 
offices  distneted  him  from  his  art,  and  he  published 
TOT  UttLs.  Thu  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as 
in  these  dsjs  Italy  is  deluged  with  torrents  of  feeble 
verae,  and  could  ill  spare  the  notes  of  a  real  singer. 
Alcardi,  beside  being  a  general  favourite  in  society, 
was  heartily  loved  by  all  who  knew  him,  for  he 
was  a  kind  and  generous  nature,  and  ahelpfoil  &ieod 
to  all  who  BOUfpt  his  aid.        Linda  Vxllabl 


FaiUT,  Oct.  11.— <  pji.  Hew  Shakip«re  Bocfet^ :  "  On  Uie 
An*duDiiltm>  lo  WinUr'i  Talt,"  by  J.  W.  HUta ;  "  On 
th«  Eita  of  Borbage'i '  Theatre ' ;  Notee  from  tbe  Fablic 
K«Cord  OfQce,"  bj  Geo.  H.  Overend. 


SCIENCE. 

DB.  GEOSa  TON  GI^TCEI  ON  HUHE's  ETHICS. 

Lie  Eihik  David  Hume'a  in  ikrer  geschickU 
lichen  Slellung  nebst  einem  AnJuing  uber 
die  unvveraelle  Olwskseligheit  ais  Oberttes 
MordLPrineh.  Von  Dr.  Qeorg  von 
Giijeki.    (Breslaa :  Kohler.) 

Db.  GiiTCEi's  book  is  written  in  a  clear  and 
livelj  style,  with  an  agreeable  fervour  of 
conviction,  but  without  polemical  violence. 
The  first  and  lai^est  portion  of  it  is  historical : 
a  presentation  of  Hume's  moral  system, 
<duefly  hy  means  of  translated  extracts,  is 
preceded  and  followed  by  brief  accounts  of 
Hume'a  leading  predeceBsora  and  of  the 
principal  writers  whom  Dr.  Oifycki  regards 
w  having  afterwarde  supplemflnted  or  de- 
Teloped  his  doctrine.  Among  the  latter  the 
larf^t  space  is  allotted  to  Adam  Smith, 
from  whose  writings  also  long  extracts  are 
given.  Altogether  the  book  contains  a 
rather  unusual  amount  of  quoted  matter ; 
which  I  notice  chiefly  because  it  is,  perhaps, 
likely  to  give  the  careless  reader  an  unduly 
low  opinion  of  Dr.  Giiycki's  independence 
and  consistency  of  thought.  In  fact,  how- 
ever, notwithstanding  his  enthusiastic  over- 
estimate of  the  Scottish  thinker — whom  he 
calls  the  "  Newton  of  Ethics  " — his  exposi- 
tion of  Unmo's  system  includes  a  just  and 
complete  criticism  of  its  nndeni^le  de- 
ficiencies. He  lays  due  stress  on  tbe  vague 
and  imperfect  apprehension  which  Hume 
howi  <»  tiie  specific  quality  of  Conscience, 


considering  it  merely  as  a  susceptibility  to 
pleasure  and  pain  from  a  contemplation  of 
the  mental  qualities  of  human  beings; 
whence  his  loose  definition  of  Virtue  as  a 
"  qoality  of  the  mind  agreeable  to  or  ap^oved 
hy  everj^one,"  and  the  non- distinction  of 
moral  and  intellectual  excellences  in  his  car- 
dinal notion  of  Personal  Merit.  This  one- 
sided view  of  the  moral  consciousness  enables 
as  to  understand  how  Hume  was  content  to 
resolve  it  entirely  into  sympatJiy  with  the 
foreseen  pleasures  and  pains  of  oUierB.  The 
incompleteness  of  this  analysis  is  most 
strikingly  e^ibited  in  the  case  of  the  moral 
sentiment  of  Justice.  It  is  eren  remarkable, 
as  Dr.  Giiycki  observes,  that  after  the  at- 
tention given  by  Butler  to  the  impulse  of 
Eesentment  Hume  should  not  have  antici- 
pated Adam  Smith  in  his  analysis  of  the 
"  sense  of  merit  and  demerit "  into  sympathy 
with  gratitude  and  resentment,  not  merely  as 
pleasurable  or  painful,  but  as  direct  active 
impnlses  to  requital.  It  is  remarkable,  too, 
that  the  thinker  whose  originality  in  the 
sphere  of  metaphjraica  was  most  prominently 
shown  in  substituting  non-rational  "  aasocia- 
tion  of  ideas  "  for  rational  cognition  should 
have  neglected  to  apply  the  same  method  to 
ethical  psychology;  and  should  have  clnugto 
the  old  error  of  treating  moral  approval  as 
the  result  of  conscious  reflection  on  the 
useful  effects  of  approved  qualities.  As 
regards  the  origin  of  Justice,  however,  it 
hardly  appears  that  Dr.  Giiycki  has  under- 
stood  the  whole  of  Hume's  view.  In  the 
earlier  Treatise  on  Sutnan  Nature  Hume 
plainly  does  not  consider  men's  regard  for 
justice  to  be  originally  due  to  the  operation 
of  sympathy ;  he  holds  with  Hobbes  that  it 
originates  in  self-lore,  and  that  its  primary 
obligation  d^ienda  on  tbe  existence  of  a 
social  order  which  it  is  the  individual's 
interest  to  nuuntain;*  he  only  introduces 
sympathy  aa  a  aeoeasary  supplement  to 
self-interest  "  when  soaety  has  become  more 
numerous,"  and  each  man's  private  concern 
in  maintaining  social  order  more  remote  and 
less  readily  perceived.  It  is  probable  that 
when  he  wrote  the  Inquiry  he  gave  more 
importance  to  tbe  operation  of  sympathy; 
but  that  he  still  considered  self-interest  an 
indispensable  basis  of  justice  seems  evident 
from  his  hypothesis  of  a  '*  species  of  crea- 
tures rational  but  incapable  of  resistance," 
towards  whom  we  should,  therefore,  not 
"  lie  under  any  restraints  of  justice.'* 

The  rest  of  Dr.  Giiycki's  historical  work 
shows  study  carefbl  in  quality  though 
limited  in  range.  His  view  of  the  place  of 
Shaftesbury  in  English  ethical  thought,  of 
hia  relation  to  his  two  followers  Butler  and 
HutcfaesoD,  of  the  debt  of  Hume  to  each  of 
the  three,  and  of  the  importance  of  Adam 
Smith's  work  as  supplementing  and  correct- 
ing Home's,  seems  to  me  on  the  whole 
truer  than  that  of  any  other  historian  with 
whom  I  am  acquainted.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  accounts  of  Hobbes  and  Locke 
are  superficial ;  he  falls,  e.g.,  into  the  com- 
mon  error  of  supposing  that  Locke's  denial 
of  innate  moral  ideas  implied  a  rejection  of 


*  Hnms  di^ra  from  Hobbes,  of  conns,  in  con- 
eidering  this  aoci&l  oider  to  have  been  conatitated,  not 
once  for  all  by  an  express  promise,  bat  by  a  grodaally 
attained  couvnition  ainular  to  those  by  which  Lsn- 
guage  and  Monsy  eam«  to  be  araepted. 


reasoned  ethical  truth  (in  spite  of  the 
decisive  passage  in  Book  IV.,  c.  iii.,  §  18-20, 
of  the  Essay)  ;  and  his  comparative  neglect 
of  the  rational  moralists  generally  |)reTents 
him  from  thoroughly  uhderetanding  the 
position  of  Butler,  determined  as  it  was 
by  the  double  relation  to  Clarke  and  to 
Shaftesbury. 

The  last  third  of  the  book  is  occupied  by 
an  independent  discussion  of  the  Greatest- 
Happiness  Principle.  Much  of  what  Dr. 
Giiycki  has  to  say  in  explanation  and  defence 
of  his  principle,  though  Tigorouidy  nrged, 
and,  in  mj  opinion,  sound,  seems  to  belong 
to  a  ati^  of  the  Utilitarian  controTorsy  which 
we  in  England  are  trying  to  get  beyond ;  and 
he  does  not  notice  many  of  the  subtler  ob- 
jections and  difficulties  with  which  we  are 
now  dealing.  Still,  the  general  scheme  of 
argument  on  which  he  supports  the  principle 
has  noTelty  and  deserves  attention.  He 
distiuguishes  four  proofs,  which  he  calls  re- 
spectively "  moral-inductio,"  "  moral-axiom- 
atisch,"  "  afiecten-theoretisch,"  and  "  natur- 
philosophisch."  The  first  is  the  argument 
which  he  considers  Hume  to  have  triumph- 
antly established :  that  all  qn^ties  of  cha- 
racter and  conduct  which  men  approve  and 
praise,  and  all  moral  rules  which  opinion 
imposes  as  ol^igatory,  tend  directly  or  in- 
directly to  the  production  of  "  satisfied  con- 
sciousness "  *  in  indiridnal  human  beings,  or 
groups  of  Buch.  The  second  proof  results 
from  a  direct  appeal  to  our  common  intuitive 
apprehension  of  what  is  nltinAtely  and  in- 
trinsically valuable :  to  say  that  an  action 
gives  pleasure  or  relieves  pain  is  felt  to 
be  the  one  final  answer  to  the  question 
why  we  do  it.  The  third  argument  exhibits 
the  whole  system  of  human  impulses  as 
naturally  adapted  to  the  production  of  the 
fullest  and  most  satisfied  consciousness  pos- 
sible in  the  individual  and  the  species ; 
while  the  fourth,  taking  a  wider  sweep, 
shows  us  tbe  realisation  of  an  ever  higher 
degree  of  psychic  life  as  the  end  of  the  whole 
process  of  universal  nature.  Theteleological 
optimism  involved  in  this  latter  argument 
Dr.  Giiycki  defends  witli  much  dialectical 
vigour  against  botli  the  current  pesaimism  of 
German  philosophy  and  the  purely  mechani- 
cal naturalism  to  which  modern  science  every- 
where inclines.  Absorbed  in  the  interest  of 
this  controversy  he  has  perhaps  overlooked 
some  deficiencies  in  the  cogency  and  cohe- 
rence of  his  scheme  of  proof.  The  "  moral- 
axiomatic  "  argument,  in  the  view  of  most 
persons,  leads  privia  facie  to  private  happi- 
ness rather  than  general  happiness  as  the 
natural  ultimate  end  of  the  individual's 
action.  On  tbe  other  hand,  the  end  of  the 
universe  is  donbUesa  universal :  but  even 
when  we  follow  most  nnqnestioniugly  the 
teleol(^cai  inferences  which  the  external 
world  stt^eats,  it  is  difficult  to  prove  con- 
clusively that  the  multiplying  and  heighten- 
ing of  satisfied  conscionaness  in  sentient 
beings  is  the  one  aim  of  Nature  or  Providence. 

Hbhrt  Sidqwice. 

*  *'Befnedigtes  Betrasetsela "  is  the  term  which 
Dr.  Giiycki  prefers  to  "  plaasnre."  Tbe  chief  olg'ee- 
tioD  to  It  is  that  it  seems  to  impl^  a  pre-exieting  eon- 
scioos  want,  which  is  not  a  unirernl  antecedent  of 
the  Und  id  eonsciouBnen  that  vfl  valus  aad  dssixe  to 
proloBg. 
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Orm^td  $i  Ahrimnan ;  lours  Origines  et  lenr 
Histoire.  Far  James  Darmesteter.  (Faria.) 

HiTHBBiO  the  ancient  Parsee  religitm,  as  re- 
corded in  the  pages  of  the  ZendareBta,  was 
generally  considered  to  have  in  common  with 
the  reliffi<m  of  the  Veda,  and  therefore  to  owe 
to  the  Indo-Iranian  epoch,  only  one  of  its 
constitnent  elements,  the  worship  of  the 
powers  of  nature.  But  anyone  who  has 
perased  M.  Darmesteter's  present  work  and 
weighed  its  contents  in  an  nnbiassed  spirit, 
will  be  satisfied,  we  think,  that  it  is  not  only 
the  snn-god  Mithra,  and  the  worship  of  the 
four  elements,  of  the  moon  and  of  the  stars, 
whieh  mounts  back  to  the  pre- Iranian  epoch. 
The  very  central  dogma  of  the  Zoroastrion 
ffdth,  the  dualism  (rf  Onnazd  and  Ahriman, 
which  has  nerer  ceased  to  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  inqnisitiTe  minds  from  1^  times  of 
the  Greek  philosophers  down  to  the  modem 
stttdents  of  the  science  of  religion,  can  be 
traced  back  to  an  Aryan  root ;  and  so  it  is 
with  all  the  more  important  of  those  highly 
abstract  and  spiritualised  conceptions  and 
personifications  of  the  divine  which  play 
such  a  prominent  part  espeoially  in  the  doo< 
trinal  sections  of  the  Zendavesta. 

Upon  the  value  and  interest  of  such  a  re- 
sult as  this  concerning  one  of  the  oldest  and 
purest  religions  of  the  world  we  need  not 
dwell.  Two  out  of  the  seven  Amsha^^pands 
or  highest  deities  of  the  Zendavesia  had 
been  before  traced  to  their  Aryan  source  in 
M.  Dumesteter's  interesting  monograph 
on  SaiurwUdi  et  Ameretdtj  which  we  re- 
viewed in  the  AoADKiir  <^  January  20, 1877. 
We  will  now  try  to  give  a  short  an^ysis 
of  his  new  work,  although  in  doing  so  we 
shall  certainly  not  be  able  to  do  full  justice 
either  to  the  powerful  array  of  arguments 
by  which  he  has  established  the  main  pro- 
position of  his  book,  or  to  the  many  remarks 
on  other  points  of  Iranian  Mythology  which, 
coming  in  incidentally,  greatly  enhance  its 
value  and  interest. 

The  first  part  contains  the  history  of 
Ormaad  or  Ahnramazda,  the  creator  and 
supreme  ruler  of  the  world  according  to 
Parsee  notions ;  and,  though  M.  Darmesteter's 
proposed  idtotification  of  tiiis  divinity  with 
the  V  edioYaruna  is  not  new,  it  has  never  been 
brought  out  so  forcibly  before.  Our  aathor 
Btr«igtiiens  his  point  by  a  reference  to  the 
complete  parallelism  subsisting  between  the 
divine  companions  and  attendants  of  Ahnra- 
mazda on  the  one  hand,  and  Yamna  on  the 
other  hand.  The  importance  of  this  essential 
identity  of  the  highest  deities  of  the  ancient 
Indians  and  Iranians  respectively  cannot 
easily  be  overrated,  as  it  gives  ns  a  glimpse 
into  the  real  nature  of  the  worship,  not 
only  of  the  Aryan  epoch,  but  of  the  Indo- 
European  age.  The  supreme  deity  of  the 
Indo-Enropeans  has  to  be  reconstructed  by 
combining  the  originid  characteristics  of 
Ahuramazda,  Yamna,  Zeus,  and  Jupiter. 
It  is  true  that  Zens  is  usually  identified  with 
D^ans,  while  Yaruna  is  placed  by  the  side 
of  tbe  Greek  Ouranos.  But  the  functions 
of  these  respective  deities  differ  widely,  and 
to  compare  them  by  reason  of  their  names 
only  is,  M.  Darmesteter  observes,  confound- 
ing Comparative  Mythology  with  Compara- 
tive Grammar.  The  etymology  of  those 
appellations  shows  that  either  of  them  would 


have  been  a  fit  name  for  a  god  of  the  sky ; 
but  when  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  sepa- 
rated &om  the  Aryans,  the  original  iq>pella- 
tives  became  distinct  personaUties ;  and  of 
these,  only  one  was  able  to  retain  in  each 
country  the  dignity  of  a  supreme  god  of  the 
sky,  while  the  Iranians  altogether  dropped  the 
oldnam^  and  snbstitnted  anew  oneforthem. 

Unlike  Ahuramazda,  his  great  adversary 
AAra  Mainyu,  "  the  spirit  who  causes 
anxiety,"  is  of  Iranian  formation,  not  only 
as  regards  his  name,  but  also  as  regards  his 
functions.  Yet  a  close  analysis  of  the 
latter  leads  to  the  result  that  the  notions 
npon  which  they  rest  are  for  the  most  part 
traceable  in  the  Yedas.  The  name  of  4nra 
MamtfU  has  evidently  been  created  in  oppo- 
sition to  ^penta  MamyUy  "  the  a|nrit  who 

S'ves  proromty,"  one  of  the  names  of 
huramasdo,  and  that  designation  which  is 
nsdally  given  him  when  opposed  to  Anra 
Mainyu.  Now  the  roots  p«  or  ^vom  and 
aiigh,  from  which  the  characteristio  epithets 
of  the  good  and  the  evil  spirit  in  the  Avesta 
are  derived,  occur  in  San^rit  also ;  and  as 
the  mythological  language  of  the  Avesta  op- 
poses cavanJi,  " force  or  prosperity,'*to  SzonA, 
"canse  of  anxiety,"  so  the  identical  words 
(Sanskr.  gavas  and  amkas)  or  other  deriva- 
tives from  those  two  roots  are  opposed  to 
one  another  in  the  Yedas.  What  is  meant 
by  (^vat  in  the  Yedas  may  be  best  seen 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  used  to  denote  the 
divine  power  which  enables  Indra  to  kill 
the  murderous  serpent.  And  it  is  this 
legend  of  the  serpent  (Sanskr.  Ahi^  Zend 
A3ihi\  originaliy  an  inu^  of  the^olouds 
carrying  off  the  water  of  the  skies  and 
forced  to  give  it  back  by  the  deiiy  of  the 
storm,  which  underlies  most  of  the  attri- 
bntes  afterwards  heaped  upon  Anra  Mainyu. 
We  cannot  enter  here  into  the  detail  of  the 
abundant  evidence  which  M.  Darmesteter 
has  brought  together  in  order  to  establish 
his  ingenious  hypothesis,  that  Anra  Mainyu, 
in  his  naturalistic  aspect,  is  the  direct  heir 
of  Azkit  the  three-headed  "  murderous " 
serpent.  The  reason  which  he  assigns  for 
the  transfer  is  this,  that  Axhi  Dahdka,  "  the 
demoniac  serpent,"  was  himself  carried  off 
by  the  stream  of  mythology  and  handed 
ovOT  to  legendary  history,  wnu^  ended  in 
making  of  him,  in  the  time  of  Firdnsi,  a 
tyraumcal  foreign  usurper  called  Zohdk,  who 
had  two  serpents  growing  out  of  his  two 
shoulders  that  had  to  be  fed  every  day  with 
two  Iranian  youths. 

For  however  many  of  his  most  prominent 
qualities  and  exploits  the  Zoroastrian  Ahri- 
man may  be  indebted  to  the  cloud  demon 
Ahi  of  old,  there  remains  in  his  character  a 
residue  of  such  features  as  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  his  relation  to  Ahuramazda. 
He  is  not  a  simple  but  a  complex  being,  not 
only  the  heir  and  successor  of  Ahi,  but  also 
Ahuramazda  reversed.  As  Ahuramazda  had 
been  made  to  be  the  source  of  everything 
good,  so  the  **  bad  creation  "  was  naturally* 
believed  to  have  proceeded  from  Anra 
Mainyu.  The  former  has  organised  the 
latter,  as  M.  Darmesteter  expresses  it,  and 
this  is  true  down  to  the  smallest  detail  of 
Anra  Mainyn's  reign.  Thus  the  six  Amshay- 
.pands,  by  whom  Ahuramazda  is  surrounded, 
find  their  precise  counterpart  in  the  six 
demons  who  are  the  principal  attendants  of 


Aiira  Mainyu ;  but  the  latter  are  clearly  of 
seoottdacy-  growth,  as  is  proved  partly-  1^ 
their  names,  and  •parHlj  by  their  historf  and 
character.  It  is  m  treating  of  these  hdlish 
dignitaries  that  M.  Darmesteterhaadisoilssed, 
and,  as  we  must  confess,  entirely  disposed 
of,  the  fikvourite  theory  which,  starting 
from  the  change  of  a  good  into  an  oppo- 
site meaning  in  saoh  words  as  Zend  daSva^ 
"fiend,"  Sanskrit  deva,  Latin  deus,  tried 
to  account  for  this  by  a  supposed  revolu- 
tion in  the  religions  views  of  the  Iranians, 
which  was  even  conjectured  by  some  to  have 
led  to  a  religions  schism  between  the  Tni^mna 
and  Iranians,  and  therefore  to  have  become 
the  primary  cause  of  their  political  separation. 
This,  according  to  M.  Darmestetor's  show- 
ing, is  another  instance  of  the  facta  of  lan- 
guage having  been  confonnded  with  tiie 
&cts  of  mythology. 

We  can  barelv  advert  to  ihe  third  and 
shortest  part  of  this  worl^  in  which  are  dis- 
cussed the  tenets  of  some  of  the  later 
Zoroaatrian  sects,  which,  by  assuming  as  the 
source  both  of  the  good  and  evil  spirit 
either  a  principle  of  Unbounded  Time,  or 
of  Space,  or  of  Light,  or  of  Destiny,  un-  , 
consciously  reverted  to  a  similar  train  of 
ideas  to  that  with  which  the  primitav© 
worship  of  nature  in  the  earliest  Indo- 
Iranian  period  had  started. 

As  it  has  been  impossible  in  this  brief 
outline  even  to  touch  npon  the  nnmerons 
occuional  notes  of  the  aathor  on  a  host 
of  vexed  questions  of  Ironiao  mythology, 
we  will  quote  in  this  place,  as  ii^ances  of 
his  Bucoessful  method  of  elucidating  obeoure 
myths,  his  remarks  on  the  female  demons 
B^hyk^ta  and  Pairikd  (Moore*s  Feri)  -,  his 
happy  comparison  of  the  word  dahdka  in 
Azhi  Dahdka  with  the  Yedic  epithet  of  Ahi, 
viz.,  ddsa,  "  demon,"  and  of  Pareiidi  with  the 
Yedic  Pwrojndhi ;  bis  satisfEictory  analysis  of 
that  most  cnrions  being  in  Iranian  my- 
thology, the  three-legged  ass,  Soc.    As  the- 
index  to  his  work  shows,  there  is  hardly  any 
personage  in  Iranian  mythology  that  he 
has  not  discussed,  and,  we  may  add,  brought 
out  in  a  new  light.    There  are  some  points 
on  which  we  are  unable  to  agree  with  him, 
especially  as  regards  his  attempted  dissolu- 
tion of  J^rat^natra,  the  reputed  foonder  of 
the  Parsee  region,  into  a  fictitious  being- 
connected  with  the  ancient  and  widely  spread 
myth  of  the  thunderstorm,  Vhomme  d'en  haut. 
M.  Darmesteter   has  probably  not  con- 
cealed from  himseU  the  grave  objections  to 
which  this  theory  is  liable,  though  in  this 
case,  as  in  general,  he  has  avoided  entering- 
into  a  discussion  of  the  opposite  views  of 
other  scholars,  agreeing  in  this  feature  of 
his  work  with  Geldner  in  his  useful  book 
Ueber  die  MetriJe  dee  jwigeren  Avesta^  which 
has  come  ont  precisely  at  the  same  time  as 
his  own  work.    This  coincidence  is  perhaps 
owing  to  a  natural  reaction  against  the  many 
controversies  with  which  researches  in  the 
fi^d  of  Zend  philology  have  for  a  oou- 
sidwable  time  been  beset.     The  careful 
avoidance  of  controversies  certainly  odds  to 
the  attractions  of  tibe  present  work,  the  style 
of  which  ia  altogether  worthy  of  its  contents, 
as  it  combines  clearness  and  simplicity  with 
a  lively  and  occasionally  brilliant  diction. 
The  arrangement  of  the  whole  is  excellent. 

J.  JOLLT. 
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THE  GBKmrXKSSS  OF  THE  CBUCSUT  TOMB- 
IXSCBIPTIONS. 

It  will  be  remembered  what  iatereet  was  excited 
by  the  reported  discorerj  of  ancient  Hebrew  tomb- 
jDscriptionB  in  the  Karaite  cemetery  at  Tschufufr- 
kale,  ID  the  Crimea.  It  is  also  well  known  that 
the  grareet  doubts  have  lately  been  cast  upon  the 
reracity  and  honesty  of  A.  'flrkowitsdi,  the  dis- 
corerer.  I*rof.  Ohwolson,  of  St.  Petenbn^,  has 
published  an  important  statement,  tending  to  show 
that,  except  in  a  few  insignifijcant  points,  all  Fir- 
kowitsch'a  aasertions  are  perfectly  accurate. 

Prof.  Ghwolaon  does  not  profess  to  have  ex- 
anuBed  all  &e  inscriptiona  in  question,  bat  only  a 
sofficiently  laiKe  sample  to  justify  an  induction. 
Por  instance,  m  the  371  InsenptionB  which,  accord- 
ing to  Firnwitsdi,  belong  to  the  fint  twelve 
centnriea  a j).,  CkwaSaoa  haa  foond  and  ezaained 

ismuin^^iifiei^'firan  that  of  the  inscriptions 
ascribed  to  the  fifteenth  and  mxteenth  centuries. 
He  ranarks  that  the  good  or  bad  preservation  of 
the  inscnptioaB  depends  almost  exclusiTely  on 
their  bnn^  exposea  or  not  to  the  air.  A  good 
manr  inscriptions  are  almost  entirely  destroyed  aa 
to  the  upper  part,  while  the  lines  in  tiie  part 
corered  with  earth  are  beautitiillr  legible.  As  to 
the  inserip^ons  dated  in  such  and  such  a  year  "  of 
our  captivi^,"  which  have  been  asserted  to  be 
either  non-existent  or  forgeries.  Dr.  Ohwolson  in- 
forms us  that  he  has  found  and  brought  away  the 
original  of  one  snch  inscription,  and  a  "squeeze  " 
of  another. 

Anothor  charge  agidnst  i^kowitseb  was  that  he 
had  altered  the  letteis  oi  die  alphabet  which  serve 
as  mimerals,  in  meh  a  way  as  to  give  a  greater 
antiquity  to  the  inscriptiiniB — e.g.,  that  he  had 
changed  n  into  fl,  and  so  thrown  the  date 
six  hundred  yean  back.  Dr.  Ohwolson  re- 
fliee  tfaAt  out  of  fort^-^ht  of  the  inscriptions 
in  which  the  dates  begin  with  selected  him 
as  sot  having  been  "squeezed"  by  Firkowitschj 
he  has  found  the  dates  of  the  latt^  in  forfy-five 
cases  quite  correct;  in  one  case  doubtful;  and  in 
only  two  cans  erroneous,  but  clearly  vrithoat  any 
attempt  at  ibrgery. 

Of  the  fiftjr-fonr  inscriptiona  examined  of 
which  Firkowitsch  took  no  "squeeies,"  I^, 
Ohwolson  has  brought  away  with  him  the  original 
of  one  important  inscription  of  the  year  037  (con- 
taining the  Tartar  name  nY3*3)  and  thir^-ibur 
*'  squeezes."  On  several  of  the  latter  there  are 
genuine  Tartar  names,  or  names  with  Tartar  end- 
ings, or  in  other  casea  names  whicb  could  onlv 
have  come  to  the  Jem  in  the  Orimea  through 
Jews  from  Mohammedan  countries. 

More  inqtottant  still,  perhape :  Dr.  Ohwolson 
hiis  found  twen^-seven  inscriptions  probably  not 
observed  by  Firhowitsch,  owing  to  their  depth 
beneath  the  soil,  or  disreKarded  owing  to  their 
imperfect  state.  In  all  taese  twenty-seven  in- 
Acnptions  the  dates  are  quite  distinct.  One  of 
them,  not  the  oldest,  has  the  date 'v^7  i'ifif  KT ;  one, 
ATeatlv  injured,  the  date  ni^Yv  ysph ;  and  one, 
beaatifully  pressed,  the  date  Vlh  Kl>  The  ori- 
ginals of  the  first  and  third  Dr.  Ohwolson  has 
brought  to  St.  Petersburg.  There  are  also  five 
ioscnptiont  of  the  tenth  centunr,  thirteen  of  the 
eleventh,  one  of  the  year  110^  and  one  of  the 
ytAT  1201  ■ 

lie  adds  that  the  epigraph  of  the  year  906, 
asserted  to  be  spurious  in  the  Oatalt^e  of  Drs. 
Ilarfcavy  and  Strack,  is  undonbtadly  geaaine,  of 
which  he  givea  cirenmatantial  proof.  This  would 
appear  to  npeet  the  arguments  against  the  ^;ennin&- 
aese  of  other  epigraplu,  and  throws  a  senoua  re- 
sponsiUlit/  ii|ion  Dn.  Harkavy  and  Strack. 


Tic  OeUoipf  of  Amot.— It  is  not  only  those  who 
are  spedaUy  intareeted  in  the  geology  of  Sussex 
that  are  fiuniliar  vrith  IMxon*s  flunonfl  work  on 


this  subject  That  worl^  indeed,  is  wellnigh  in- 
dispensable to  all  who  are  working  on  the  fossils  of 
the  Chalk  and  TBrtiary  formations.  It  is,  there- 
fore, vrith  sincere  pleunre  that  we  welcome  the 
appearitnoe  of  the  new  option,  which  has  been  for 
some  time  in  inejkarataon  by  Prof.  Bupert  Jones, 
F.R.3.,  and  has  just  been  published  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Smith,  of  Brighton.  To  collect  ana  study  the 
Tertiary  and  Oretaceous  fossils  of  Sussex  was  for 
niany  years  the  delight  of  Mr.  Dixon,  and  the 
magnificent  collection  which  he  thus  accumu- 
lated is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  On  his 
death — 'Whieh  took  place  in  1840,  after  most  of 
the  plates  had  been  engraved,  but  before  the 
letterpress  had  approached  completion — several 
frlencb,  including  Prof.  Owen,  assisted  the 
widow  in  finishing  the  work,  and  the  noble 
quarto,  with  its  beautiful  illustrations,  appeared 
in  1860.  Since  that  date,  however,  great  ad- 
vance has  been  made  in  geological  and  ^laeon- 
tolc^eal  science,  and  hence  Prof.  Jones  nas  not 
only  revised  but  greatly  augmented  the  original 
volume.  With  the  aid  of  several  scientific  fiiends, 
he  has  been  able  to  describe  in  detail  the  various 
additions  which  have  been  made  of  late  years  to 
our  knowled^  of  the  structure  of  Sussex  and  ita 
organic  remains.  Thus,  the  &mou3  Sub-Wealden 
boring,  which,  if  it  revealed  neither  coal  nor 
water,  opened  the  eyes  of  geologists  more  than 
any  amount  of  superficial  exploration  could  pos- 
sibly have  done,  is  admirably  described  by  Mr, 
Topley.  In  addition  to  the  geological  prartion, 
Dixon's  work  contained  incidentally  much  inform- 
ation on  the  archaeology  of  Sussex.  We  are  glad 
to  see  that  the  editor  has  retained  this  part  of  the 
volume,  and  has  brought  the  information  np  to 
date.  Dr.  J.  Evans  has  revised  the  numismatic 
portion,  while  B£r.  Ernest  Willett  has  contribnted 
a  notice  of  the  well-known  explorations  at  Otss- 
bury.  Every  part  of  this  new  edition,  indeed, 
has  bean  well  oaied  for,  either  by  the  accomplished 
editor  Itimself,  or  by  the  ieientilio  men  -who  have 
been  associated  with  him  in  its  production. 

Auttrcdian  PalaeeMioiogy. — ^When  Mr.  Bobert 
Etheridge,  the  son  of  the  distinguished  palaeont- 
ologist of  our  National  Survey,  was  engaged  iu 
the  geological  exploration  of  victoria,  he  under- 
took to  compile  a  list  of  all  the  organio  remains 
which  palaeontolof^oal  research  had  brought  to 
light,  not  only  in  that  colony,  but  throi^hout 
Australia.  After  an  interruption  of  several  years, 
conse<^uent  upon  his  return  to  this  country,  Mr. 
Etheridge,  in  1871,  resumed  his  self-imposed  task ; 
and  his  Cataloffua  of  Australian  Fossils,  having 
been  completed,  has  Just  been  published  by  the 
Syndics  of  the  Cambnd^  University  Press.  The 
fossils  are  arranged  primarily  in  stratigraphlcal 
order,  and  subordinately  in  zoological  order ;  re- 
ferences are  given  to  the  works  in  which  deecrip- 
tions  of  the  several  apemes  m^  be  found; 
and  the  principal  localities  of  each  &»al  are  cited. 
Such  a  work,  by  its  verv  nature,  is  not  much  more 
r«idable  than  a  Bradshaw  or  a  Post  Office 
Directory ;  hut  its  great  value  for  reference  will 
be  appreciated  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
development  of  colonial  science.  The  vast 
amount  of  labour  indicated  by  this  compilation 
shows  that  Mr.  Etheridge  is  unsparing  in  ener^ 
and  industry,  and  that  he  has  not  lost  interest  m 
the  country  where  he  commenced  hia  seientifie 
career. 

2iorth-American  Paiaeotdohgy. — To  give  a 
general  view  of  the  work  which  has  hitherto  been 
done  in  the  Palaeontologjr  of  North  America,  ao 
far  at  least  as  relates  to  invertebrate  fossils,  Dr. 
Hayden  has  caused  a  complete  biblic^raphy  to  be 
compiled,  and  has  recently  issued  the  work  as  one  of 
the  series  of  "  Miscellaneous  Publications  "  of  the 
United  States  Survey  of  the  Territories.  Thisrecoid 
is  divided  into  two  parts — the  first  having  been 
prepared  by  Dr.  0.  A.  White,  the  palaeontolwbt 
to  the  Survey ;  and  the  second  by  Prof;  Nichol- 
son, of  St  Andrews;  the  former  pert  refers  to 
all  pnbUcations  witiiin  the  United  States,  and  the 
latter  to  thoM  vrhidi  have  appeared  elsewliete. 


Most  of  the  entries  are  accompanied  by  a  concise 
abstract  of  the  paper  dted.  The  great  number  of 
publications  under  the  name  of  Dr.  moholson 
shows  the  important  part  which  he  has  taken  in 
palaeoDtological  research  in  Xorth  America.  It 
should  be  mentioned  that  the  bibliography  extends 
on  the  one  hand  to  the  West  Indies,  and  on  the 
other  to  the  Arctic  Regions.  This  little  work  is 
certainly  not  among  the  least  valuable  of  the 
many  pubticatioos  which  we  owe  to  Dr.  Hayden 
and  nis  colleagues. 

AJurauicPterodactyUfromtheRodeyMmmtahu. 
— All  the  pterosaurian  remains  lutherto  discovered 
in  America  have  been  of  Oretaceous  age.  It  is 
therefore  interesting  to  leam  that  a  well-preserved 
specimen  has  recently  been  found  in  the  Upper 
Jurassic  rocks  of  Wyoming.  This  specimen  is 
the  distal  portion  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the 
right  wing,  and  indicates  a  pterodactyle  which 
must  have  measured  from  tip  to  tip  of  outspread 
wings  aa  much  as  four  or  five  feet.  It  was  Riund 
by  Mr.  Williston  in  the  -iK^fOMunt^beds  of 
Wyomi^f  and  is  now  preserved  in  the  Mosenm 
of  Yale  Oollege.  Its  generic  xtdati<nu  remun  un- 
certain ;  but  Prof.  Marsh,  who  describes  it  in  the 
September  number  of  the  Ameriean  Journal  of 
Science,  has  provisionslly  referred  it  to  Aarv- 
dactylus  under  the  name  of  P.  tnaiUttmu, 

A  JVeio  Eocene  Pachyderm  from  Transylvamn, 
■ — So  little  is  known  in  this  country  of  scientific 
work  in  Hungary  tiiat  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
call  attention  to  a  paper  b^  Herr  Johann  Bockh, 
published  in  the  MUthetlungen  of  the  Royal 
Htmgaiian  Geological  Institute  at  Buda-Pest,  in 
which  he  describes  a  new  genus  of  pachyderms 
from  the  Lower  Eocene  Mds  of  AndriehSza. 
The  specimen  is  a  fragment  of  lower  jaw,  exhibits 
ing  a  dentition  which  closely  resembles  that  of 
Palaeotherium,  to  which  genus  it  was,  indeed,  re- 
ferred by  the  late  Dr.  P&vay.  Tha  author  points 
out,  however,  the  characters  OD  which  he  feeds 
justified  iu  establishing  a  new  ^ma  tax  ita  re- 
ception. The  fossil  rejoices  in  the  name  of 
Brachydiaitematkerium  transHoanicum  1 

The  late  Mr,  .fie^.— Qeobgists  will  leam  with 
deep  regret  tiiat  Mr.  Thomas  Belt  has  been  &tally 
attacked  with  fev«  In  Colorado^  whither  hia  i»o- 
fessioDal  duties  aa  a  auning  engineer  had  earned 
him.  A  brief  biograpbieal  sketch  has  appeared  in 
Nature.  Mr,  Belt  was  a  frequent  contributor  to 
the  Joamai  of  tiie  Geological  Society,  to  tiie 
Qeologieal  Ifi^frostne,  and  to  the  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Sotmoe.  Most  of  his  papers  bore  upon  gluMl 
phenomena,  upon  which  he  held  peculiar  views 
that  have  often  been  referred  to  in  these  columns. 
But  Mr.  Belt  had  a  far  wider  reputation  aa  the 
author  of  the  charming  volume  entitled  The 
Naturaiist  in  Nkaragwt. 

The  Sciothumer  Tagbtatt  states  that  a  Mrfectiy 
white  chamois  is  now  to  be  seen  in  theZooplas- 
tische  Museum,  which  is  located  in  the  former 
episcopal  palace  at  Sdiothum.  This  exceedingly 
rare  specimen,  which  has  red  eyes,  white  horns  and 
hoofs,  and  a  thick  snow-white  fleece,  was  Aot  in 
the  Savienthol  in  the  Oanton  of  Graubiinden. 
It  is  the  second  example  which  has  been  met 
with.  Its  only  known  predecessor,  of  which  an 
account  is  given  by  Teohudi  in  his  T^wrMm  der 
Aipenwelt,  vnu  taken  in  1863  over  the  vill^  of 
Seulmsin  tiie  same  Oanton.  It  is  preserved  in 
the  Ohallande  colleotion  at  Neueh&tet. 

FINE  ART. 

The  Abbey  Ohurch  of  Saint  Alban,  Sertford- 
shire.  lUostrated     James  Keale,  F.S A., 
Architect^  Associate  of  the  Boyal  Insti- 
tute of  British  Architeots.    (Printed  tar 
Subscribers.) 
This  magnificent  folio  volume,  the  resolt  of 
li»ig  laboar,  has  appeared  at  a  time  whea 
oonsiderable  pnbUo  atteniaon  ii  directed 
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toward  the  work  of  reBfcoration  in  progress 
at  St.  Alban'B.  Mr.  Neale  is  a  yoiuig  archi- 
tect, whose  measnred  drawings  of  the  great 
Abbey  Ghnroh  gained  for  him  in  1875  the 
Fagin  ^Frarelling  Stndentship,  and  the 
silrer  medal  of  the  Boyal  uistitnte  of 
British  Architects.  These  are  the  drawings 
which,  with  additions,  are  now  reprodnced 
by  photo-lithography.  Every  drawing  has 
been  worked  to  a  scale  on  the  spot ;  every 
moulding  has  been  taken  the  real  size ;  no 
jointing  is  shown  bat  that  existing  when 
the  survey  was  made ;  and  any  marks  of 
restoration  are  clearly  indicated.  The  result 
is  not  only  the  most  magnificent,  but  by  for 
the  most  complete  and  accurate  series  of 
architectural  illustrations  which  have  ever 
been  devoted  to  what  is  now,  happily,  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  Hertfordshire. '  The 
beantifiil  etching  which,  togetha  with  Mr. 
Comyns  Carr's  description,  appeared  in  the 
Portfolio  of  1876,  are  rather  pictorial  than 
architectural ;  at  any  rate  they  do  not  aim 
at  supplying  minute  detail.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  illustrations  in  Murray's 
Handbook,  Mr.  Neaie,  however,  supplies  ua 
with  all  that  the  most  exacting  student  can 
require,  and  we  may  turn  over  his  pages 
(the  only  inconvenience  is  that  they  are 
somewhat  vast,  and  that  the  book  requires 
a  separate  table)  with  as  much,  in  some 
cases  with  more,  profit  than  we  could  derive 
from  a  hasty  visit  to  the  church  itself.  A 
"  short  outline-sketch  of  the  chief  incidents 
respecting  the  Abbey  "  precedes  the  plates ; 
bat  there  have  been  foller  and,  perhaps, 
more  satisfactory  (certainly  more  conve- 
nient) architectural  histories  of  the  build- 
ing.  It  is  the  grand  aeries  of  photo-litho* 
graphs  that  entitles  Mr.  Neale's  work  to 
take  the  first  place  among  those  relating  to 
the  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Alban, 

The  plates  are  sixty  in  number.  Every 
portion  of  the  building  is  illustrated,  from 
the  western  porches  to  the  extreme  end  of 
the  Lady  Chapel.  Every  detail  has  been 
considered,  and  every  mouldiug  of  im- 
portance. The  carved  woodwork,  the 
painted  glass,  and  the  coloured  decorations 
have  not  been  forgotten.  Those  who  know 
what  a  wonderful  epitome  of  arohitecturfd 
development  in  this  oonntiy  is  ccmtained  in 
the  several  portions  of  St.  Alban's  Cathedral 
will  understand  how  much  inatntction,  and 
that  of  the  best  sort,  is  certain  to  be  afforded 
by  a  careful  study  of  lOl  its  details.  Be- 
{^nning  with  fr^ments  of,  it  may  be,  Offa's 
church,  the  balusters  worked  up  in  the  tri- 
forium  arcading  of  the  south  transept,  we 
come  to  the  great  church  of  Abbot  Paul,  an 
unusually  plain  and  massive  example  of  early 
Norman  Bomanesque,  the  design  and  charac- 
ter of  which  may  have  been  in  great  part 
influenced  by  the  materials  used — the  stores 
of  Bomao  brick  and  stone  gathered  firam  the 
neighbouring  ruins  of  Verulamium.  Then 
follows  the  &ly  English  work  of  Abbot  John 
de  Cella,  displaying  the  "  spiritual  charac- 
ter "  insisted  on  hy  the  late  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott ;  and  that  of  his  successor,  William  of 
Trumpington,  also  Early  English.  In  due 
sequence  come  the  exquisite  Decorated  work 
of  the  Lady  Chapel  and  of  the  presbytery  ; 
uid,  even  more  beautiful,  the  Decorated  por- 
tion of  the  nave,  rebuilt  after  the  fall  of  some 
of  the  NiDnnan  arches.   Lastly,  appear  some 


Perpendioalar  tombs  and  screen-work.  We 
have  thus  a  range  through  Bomanesque  to 
Gothic,  and  from  the  beginning  of  ihe 
Pointed  style  to  its  latest  development.  Few 
buildings  in  this  conntry  coald  supply  suoh 
a  series  of  lessons  ;  but  then  few  churohea 
were  so  important,  or  held  such  a  conspicuous 
position,  as  that  of  the  Abbey  which  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Benedictine  Order  in  Eng- 
land. The  monks  of  this  great  and  wealthy 
house  were  under  constant  temptation  to 
build  and  to  alter,  so  as  to  bring  their  church 
to  the  architectural  perfection  of  each  suc- 
ceeding age.  Mediaeval  builders  had  little 
reverence  for  their  forefathers ;  and  it  was 
but  rarely  ih&t  a  bishop  like  St.  Wulstan  was 
found  to  weep  over  the  pulling-down  of 
their  works.  We  may  be  tbankml  thai  so 
much  of  Abbot  Paul's  massive  Norman  was 
allowed  to  remain  at  St.  Alban's.  The 
escape  was  a  narrow  one ;  for  if  the  Early 
English  builders  conld  have  had  their  way, 
and  if  funds  had  not  been  wanting,  the  whole 
would  surely  have  disappeared,  and,  whatever 
might  have  taken  its  place,  we  should  have 
had  no  such  central  tower  as  that  which  we 
now  admire,  with  its  ranges  of  Roman  tile, 
and  its  round-arched  windows. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  although  the 
assertion  is  constantly  made,  that  St.  Alban's 
is  the  longest  Gothic  church  in  England, 
and  therefore  in  the  world.    The  great  ap- 
parent extent  of  its  nave,  surmounting  the 
ridge  of  the  hill,  may  well  give  this  impres- 
sion ;  but  the  distinction  of  greatest  length 
belongs  in  reality  to  the  cathedral  of  Win- 
cheater.    The  extrraae  external  length  of 
Winchester  is  557  feet,  9  inches.    That  of 
St.  Alban's  is  550  ibet,  1  inch  and  a  quarter. 
Tbe  difference — 7  feet,  7|  inches — is  not  per- 
haps very  great,  and  is  certainly  not  evident 
to  the  ordinary  observer ;  but  it  exists,  and 
should  be  recognised.    The  outline  of  the 
nave  of  St.  Alban's  has,  as  we  have  always 
thought,  been  injured  by  the  removal  of  the 
pointed  roofs,  the  old  weatherings  for  which 
remain  on  the  sides  of  the  central  tower. 
But  this  removal  was  not  a  matter  of  yester- 
day.   It  took  place  long  before  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  abbey,  and,  although  we  cannot 
doubt  that,  if  the  judgment  of  the  builders 
and  rebuilders  of  the  dbnroh — ^Abbot  Paul, 
John  de  Cella,  Hugh  of  Everdon — oonld 
be  obtained,  as  to  the  proposed  restoration 
of  the  steep  roofs,  it  would  be  in  favour  of 
the  measure,  the  present  condition  of  things 
has  been  so  long  in  existence  that  it  has  be- 
come an  historical  accident  of  the  building. 
It  is  one  of  those  questions  about  which,  in 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley's  words,  "  there  is 
much  to  be  said  on  both  sides."    But  we 
should  all  agree  to  deprecate  in  the  strongest 
terms  any  removal  or  alteration  of  the  flat 
interior  ceiling.    This  is  a  relic — a  "sur- 
vival" it  may  perhaps  be  called — of  the 
Norman  period,  when  a  great  and  wide  nave 
space  comd  not  well  be  covered  in  any  other 
manner;  and  to  destroy  it  would  be  a  bar- 
barism.    With  respect    to  the  western 
tewera,  which  it  has  been  propcffied  te  re- 
build, as  the  work  wonld  be  entirely  new 
there  could,  we  suppose,  be  no  great  objec- 
tion to  the  carrying  out  of  the  original  Nor- 
man (or  later)  plan,  supposing  that  to  be 
well  ascertained.   And  we  should  certainly 
welcome  any  change  which  would  bring  into 


greater  prominence,  while  securing  its  pre- 
servation, the  exquisite  work  of  John  de 
Oella  in  the  extmial  porches  at  the  west 
end.  Mr.  Neale  devotes  six  platefl  to  the 
details  of  these  porches,  and  there  is  not  a 
moulding,  a  capital,  or  a  fragment  of  lea^^ 
which  does  not  fiilly  justify  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott's  admiration.  Bad  the  front  been 
completed  in  accordance  with  this  beginning- 
it  must  have  been  one  of  the  finest  things  of 
its  time  in  this  country.  What  was  tbe 
full  design,  as  it  was  at  length  completed  by 
William  of  Trumpington,  is  a  litOe  nncer- 
tein.  The  three  porches  had  certainly  high- 
pitched  roofs.  Mr.  Neale  suggeete  that  the 
west  wall  above  them  consisted  mainly  of 
three  tiers  of  arcading.  Part  of  the  lowest 
tier  still  remuna.  Abov^  he  supposes  that 
six  lano^  windows  were  amz^ed  in  pairs, 
and  the  whole  was  surmounted  by  a  gable, 
probably  containing  small  windows  and 
arches.  What  the  effect  of  this  arrangement 
must  have  been  we  can  only  inu^ine ;  but, 
at  any  rate,  the  whole  west  front  must  have 
contiasted  sharply  with  the  austere  sim- 
pHciiy  of  the  Norman  nave.  Becent  ex- 
amination has  shown  that  John  de  Cella 
intended  to  use  a  lower  floor-level  for  tbe 
western  nave,  thus  giving  greater  height 
and  dignity  to  the  high-altar,  and  gaining  a 
picturesque  variety  by  the  ascent  which 
would  have  been  necessary  where  the  new 
work  ended.  All  this  was  swept  away  by 
his  successor,  whose  work,  owing  to  want  of 
funds  or  to  a  less  "spiritual"  ibeliDg,  is  far 
plainer. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  follow  Mr.  'NeeSo 
through  the  various  parts  of  the  church, 
and  must  content  ourselves  with  repeating 
that  every  division  is  thoroughly  illustrated. 
The  beautiful  leafage  and  work  of  open 
flowers  which  belong  to   the  Decorated 
portion  of  the  nave — that  completed  in  tbe 
time  of  Abbot  Michael  of  Mentmore  (1335- 
1349) — receives  ample  justice,  and  has  never 
before  been  so  well  interpreted.    Here  aud 
there  a  page  of  more  pictorial  character, 
the  large  scale  of  which  renders  detail  suf- 
ficiently visible,  gives  us  a  portion  of  the 
massive  Norman  nave,  the  shrine  of  the 
protomartyr  (or  rather  tiie  restored  base  of 
the  shrine),  or  the  general  exterior.  There 
is  not  a  plate  which  will  not  repay  long 
study,  or  which  does  not  reveal  some  grace 
of  design  or  ornament,  such  as  would  hardly 
attract  the  attention  of  a  hasty  visitor  to  the 
building.    We  may  instance  the  beautiful 
details   of    the  windows  in  the  eastern 
chapels ;  and,  of  very  different  character, 
the  carving  of  the  wooden  bosses  from  the 
roof  of  the  presbytery.    Mr,  Neale  has  paid 
special   attention   to   the   interior  roofs 
throughout  tbe  church.    His  frontispiece 
gives  us  a  coloured  copy,  one-sixth  the  real 
size,  of  one  of  the  decorated  panels  of  the 
choir  ceiling,  with  its  enclosing  beams ;  and 
two  plates  are  assigned  to  the  aevioes  intro- 
duced at  a  comparatively  late  period  by 
Abbot  John  of  Whethamstede  on  the  pres- 
bytery roof.   These  are  the  Abbot's  cognis- 
ances :  Uie  lamb  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  and 
the  eagle  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist.  Both 
are  placed  within  borders  of  peculiar  leafage, 
the  treatment  of  which  recalls  certain  em- 
broidery d^gns  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
We  have  also  some  beautiful  details  from  the 
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■vatdhiog-lofl  on  the  north  side  of  the  great 
^rine — uk  admiiable  specimen  of  oak  carv- 
ing. The  loft  seems  to  have  been  erected 
between  the  yeaxa  1400  and  1413;  and, 
shattered  as  it  is,  it  deserves  fhe  fnllest 
attention.  The  leaf-crockets  of  the  arches — 
of  which  Mr.  Neale  gives  two  examples — 
bold,  vigorons,  and  natnral,  well  illustrate 
the  difference  between  carving  into  which 
the  workman  transferred  something  of  his 
own  feeling,  and  the  mechanical  engine- 
turned  devices  of  vhioh  in  oar  day  we  see 
far  too  much. 

In  tnming  over  Mr.  Neale's  plates,  it  is 
impossible  to  be  otherwise  than  stmck  with 
the  extreme  power  and  beauty  of  the  sonlp- 
tare  thronghont  the  charch,  let  it  belong  to 
what  poiod  it  may.  It  is  clear  that  the  very 
best  workmen  of  tiieir  time  fonnd  their  way 
to  St.  AIban*B ;  and  no  ohorch  in  England 
affiiirda  finer  m  more  instrootive  examples  of 
what  decorative  scalptnre  really  onght  to  be. 
The  ]ea6age  is  everywhere  admirable ;  and 
there  are  certain  arrangements  of  the  ball- 
flower  in  the  interior  mouldings  of  the  lAdy 
Chapel  windows  which  are  wonderfully  rich 
and  gracefdl.  It  is  a  great  pleasure,  no  less 
than  a  great  advant^e,  to  be  able  to  renew 
oar  recollections  of  St.  Alban's  by  the  help 
of  Mr.  Keale's  drawings.  Perhaps  no  great 
English  chnrch  has  been  more  fiilly  or  elabo- 
rately illnstrated.  To  the  student  the  book, 
entirely  trustworthy  as  it  is,  cannot  fail  to 
prove  of  the  highest  value.  B  was  printed 
for  Bubsoiibers ;  but  the  few  remaining  copies 
nay  be  procured  from  the  author,  whose 
addroM  is  8  Adelphi  Terrace,  London. 

KiOHARD  John  King. 


BBOniT  ASBmaSB  TO  OITB  KVOWLBDMI  07 

Tbm  life  of  litian  has  been  eopioufil:^  iUustrated 
of  Jate  by  docnments,  lettara,  and  pictures,  but 
the  supply  of  such  trMsurea  seems  as  jet  not  to 
have  been  exhausted.  X  have  to  note  the  diacovery 
of  sevenl  important  records  and  at  least  two 
valnaUe  metanm. 

It  willM  in  the  iec»lIeetion  of  readers  of  the 
Life  of  ^dan  that  this  Venetiiui  master,  having 
been  invited  by  Oardinal  Alexander  Famese  to 
visit  Paol  III.  at  Bologna,  mode  the  joiimey 
between  April  20  and  80, 1643,  and  joined  the 
Pope  at  his  passagfe  through  Ferrua  on  the  22Qd 
of  the  month.  In  Jane  he  accompanied  Paul  to 
Boflseto,  where  he  met  Charles  Y.,  and  then  he 
returned  to  Bolc^na,  from  whence  he  went  back 
to  Venice  in  Jul^.  During  his  stay  at  the  Papal 
Court  Titian  painted  several  portraits,  the  most 
important  of  which  was  that  of  the  Pope,  at 
present  preserred  in  the  museam  of  Naples.  We 
are  now  enabled  to  fix  the  date  of  this  master^ 
piece  exactly.  Titian  seems  to  have  begun  it 
immediate^  on  hia  arrival  at  Bologna.  He 
tiniahed  it  in  about  four  weeks.  From  the 
aceomits  of  the  Vapei  treasurer,  Bernardino  della 
T'roce,  wa  leant  that  it  was  preswted  to  the  Pope 
before  27 

**  1543.  A  dl  27  Maggio,  doeati  doi  d'  OM  in  oro 
f  -assti  a  Bamardino  delta  Oroce  pw  tanti  ne  ha  dati 
a,  M"  Tiziaoo  pittore  vesenano  per  far  portare  il 
qoadro  del  ritzatto  di  Soa  Santiti  ch'  ha  &tto." 
Another  item  in  the  same  acoomit  pvea  the 
date  of  Titian's  departure  Anm  Boh)gi»  on  his 
return  to  Venice: — 

"1543.— £  pi&  a   dl  10  LugXio  detto,  dncati 
rinqaanta  d'on  in  oTo  a  H"  Tiaano  pittore  quail 
Santita  gU  dona  per  sue  spaaa  in  toroare  a 
Venwaa." 

From  ttua  it  woald  appear  that  Vasari  was 


right  in  sayuu^  that  Titian  received  no  re- 
muneration for  his  labours  when  he  painted  the 
Pope's  likeness  at  the  time  of  the  Oonference  of 
Busseto.  He  seems  only  to  have  drawn  the  mere 
expenses  of  his  journey. 

Equally  interesting  as  a  proof  of  the  distinction 
with  which  Titian  was  wont  to  be  treated  is  a 
document  relating  to  the  painter's  last  visit  to 
Rome,  recently  found  in  the  archives  of  the 
Capitol  by  Fndinand  Gie^rovios,  the  historian 
of  Rome  under  the  Popes.  Titian,  we  all  know, 
was  escorted  to  Pesaro  and  thence  to  the  Vatican 
by  the  Duke  of  Urlnno  in  1546.  He  was  received 
by  Paul  HI.,  and  Bembo,  Vasari,  Sebastian  del 
I^ombo,  even  the  great  Michelangelo  paid  atten- 
tion to  him.  The  document  found  by  Qr^rovius 
proves  that  he  obtained  the  freedom  of  the  city  of 
Rome  on  March  26,  1546,  taking  rank  in  this 
dignity  immediately  after  Michelangelo,  who  re~ 
ceived  the  same  honours  in  1637. 

More  important  as  a  contribution  to  our  know- 
ledge of  Titian  as  an  artist  is  the  recovery  of  his 
portrait  of  Bembo,  which  once  belonged  to  the 
Famese  family,  and  wae  supposed  to  have  been 
lost  or  to  have  found  its  way  by  accident  into  the 
collection  of  the  Barberini  family.  This  portrait, 
whidi  once  hmig  in  the  Naples  Museum  under 
the  nune  of  Paul  Veronese,  is  accumtely  described 
in  tiie  Famese  inventOTies.  It  was  sulnected  to 
repeated  restorations^  and  became  so  disfigured 
at  last  that  it  was  withdrawn  and  stowed  away  in 
the  magazines  of  the  Palazzo  Borbonico.  There 
it  was  recently  found,  cleansed  and  set  up  afresh ; 
so  that  we  now  admire  a  fine,  though  not  perfectly 
preserved,  likeness  of  Titian's  great  m-otector  and 
mend.  Bembo  here  is  quite  a  different  person 
from  the  Oardinal  bearing  his  name  in  the  Bar- 
berini gallery.  He  wears  the  red  cap,  the  cape, 
and  robes  of  hia  office.  He  sits  near  an  open 
window,  having  jast  rested  his  left  hand  and 
the  book  in  hia  grasp  on  his  knee,  while  his  right 
reposes  on  the  arm  of  a  chair.  He  looks  out 
of  tiie  picture  to  the  left,,  with  hold,  dark,  and 
slightly  sunken  eyes,  his  eagle  nose  projecting 
thm  and  aquiline  over  moustwhe  and  long,  sleek, 
double-tailed  beard.  The  picture  is  not  one  of 
the  most  fimshed  likenesses  of  Titian.  But  it  is 
ezecnted  with  great  breadth  and  boldness. 

Another  fina  of  the  same  description  is  that  of 
the  Sixtut  IV.  whidi  Vasari  describes.  It  was 
removed  many  years  ago  from  the  walls  of  the 
Pitti,  and  has  since  been  supposed  to  have 
pttiahed.  It  is  on  panel,  repreeents  the  pontiff  in 
iffofile,  and  is  an  undoubted  w<ark  of  the  master. 
But  it  is  tdso  one  of  those  pieces  which  he  exe- 
cuted without  a  model ;  and  the  handling  of  it, 
so  &r  as  one  can  judge,  was  shallow  and  has^. 

I  may  add,  as  a  piece  of  news,  that  the  portrcut 
of  the  daughter  of  Roberto  Strozzi,  which  so  long 
attracted  attention  in  the  Strozzi  Palace  at 
Florence,  is  now  exhibited  in  the  Berlin  Museum, 
together  with  a  portnut  of  Martelli  by  Bronzino, 
and  a  fine  profile  by  Botticelli.  On  close  in- 
spection in  a  new  l^nt  the  Strozzi  'Htian  proves 
to  be  not  a  little  iniuied  by  repainting  of  the  sky. 
The  age  of  the  gin  read  hitherto  as  X  is  now 
found  to  be  n.  J.  A.  Okowb. 


WIEXI^B  LBIXBBB  TO  PBBST  KVBSXT, 

n. 

KensingtoQ  Ootober  SI"  1S31. 

"I  regretted  mach  putting  off  my  joomey  to  Little 
Beatings  but  the  opportanity  which  iraa  o^red  me  of 
going  to  France  with  a  party  was  really  a  great 
object,  and  I  hope  you  and  M"  Narsey  would  ezcnea 
the  delay  of  my  visit  to  yon  it  has  occasioned.  My 
iuteotiou  and  that  of  Colonel  Ansley,  whose  party  I 
joined  was  to  go  orer  to  Boalogne  and  then  to  sojourn 
for  a  week  or  a  fortnight,  bnt  upon  getting  there  our 
accommodations  &  ^e  amosements  of  the  place  and 
the  society  were  not  so  good  as  we  ex[wcted,  and  npon 
its  being  snggested  that  Paris  was  within  our  reach, 
we  made  our  calculations,  started  by  the  first  con- 
veyance and  in  30  hours  were  in  that  celebrated  city. 

"ISy  first  olgeet  was  to  seetheOreatGalleiyof  the 


Lonvre.  In  the  number  of  works  I  fonnd  here  no 
diminution,  and  to  a  hasty  review  the  absence  of  the 
restored  pictures  was  seaxoely  ftft  Colour  is  the 
great  object  of  all  English  Artists.  I  was  therefore 
chiefly  attracted  by  the  Afosteis  remarkable  for  that 
quality.  I  selected  two  pictores  to  make  slight  copies 
of  with  chalk  &  water-colours,  not  because  they  were 
the  finest  pictures  of  all  in  the  Oallery  but  because 
they  were  the  finest  in  colours  and  management  in 
my  way.  They  were  two  of  Cuyp.  One,  a  cheralier 
going  ODt  to  the  chaee,  and  the  other  a  chevalier  re- 
turning from  the  chase.  The  flgnres  were  larger  than 
Cnyp's  generally  are  bnt  in  their  way  as  fine  as 
Titian'a. 

"  The  works  of  the  French  Artists  claim  particnlar 
attention  from  all  visitors  to  Paris.  I  saw  a  great 
deal  of  what  they  had  been  doing  and  also  was  most 
obligingly  received  by  many  of  the  artists  themselves. 
Yon  cannot  contpare  their  manner  of  painting  with 
any  edbwl  that  1^  ever  existed.  All  the  schools  of 
former  times,  including  even  the  painters  of  Ancient 
Greece  have,  periiaps  with  the  exception  of  the 
Florentine,  aimed  essentially  at  colour.  The  present 
French  pajnters  with  the  brightest  colours  upon  their 
palates  \eio\  never  seem  to  produce  what  to  the  eye 
of  an  artist  can  be  termed  colour.  So  great  a  want 
is  this  that  many  other  qualities  sodi  as  li^t  and 
shaddow  [tic}  the  harmony  of  composition  and  the 
coneentzati<m  of  the  interest  of  a  stray,  all  of  which 
being  managed  npon  the  same  principles  generally 
coexist  with  it  and  are  seldom  to  be  found  in  ita 
absence.  The  French  artists  hare  great  knowledge 
of  the  human  figure  and  great  industry  in  getting  up 
all  the  individual  parts  of  their  picture,  bat  they  cer- 
tainly have  not  the  tact  of  making  their  pictures  look 
well  or  of  giving  them  an  agreeable  or  a  finished 
\ot!k.  It  is  the  same  in  their  Engravings,  the  general 
time  and  melowneos  \nc\  of  a  work  of  art  is  still 
wanting.  This  was  to  me  so  obvious  that  in  looking 
at  a  Print  shop  from  the  opposite  side  of  a  street  in 
Paris  I  coold  generally  tell  a  French  from  an  English 
print  from  the  dryness  of  the  one  and  the  fuUnese  of 
tone  of  the  other.  However  it  must  be  allowed  that 
thai  exellence  [nc]  which  pleases  a  whole  nation  in 
any  art  is  not  to  be  carilled  at  by  foreigners ;  and  it 
is  perhaps  from  a  drgiee  of  ezdnaivenesa  in  our  taste 
that  we  differ  from  them  in  appreciating  that  in  which 
they  ezeell  r«tp]. 

"  I  was  bud  there  was  a  collection  of  Spanish  pic- 
tures in  tite  possion  [tic]  of  the  Mareshal  Soult  that 
might  be  seen  and  was  accordingly  advised  to  apply 
to  see  them.  This  I  did  &  had  a  note  from  the 
Mareshal  fixing  a  day  when  I  might  see  tiiem.  When 
I  went,  to  my  satirise,  X  was  introduced  to  Maresbsll 
the  Duke  de  Balmatia  himself.  The  pietuzes  w«e 
the  finest  of  them  of  Horillo  [fjtf],  and  were  larger 
and  certainly  finer  than  any  I  had  ever  seen  of  tiie 
Master,  I  was  exceedingly  pleased  and  gratified  by 
them  but  was  no  less  interested  with  this  sort  of 
opportunity  of  meeting  so  distingniahed  a  man  as 
Soult.  His  manner  to  me  was  exceedingly  good 
humoured,  &  when  he  spdce  to  me  even  familiar. 
I  was  nearly  two  bonrs  in  his  Hotel,  daring  which 
time  he  was  always  by,  particularly  when  Z  came  to 
the  leading  pictures.  He  would  explain  them  himself 
and  would  lead  me  by  the  arm  to  look  at  another 
picture,  and  though  there  were  people  by  who  could 
interpret,  be  seemed  to  prefer  heating  me  explain 
what  I  thought  of  the  pictures  as  well  as  I  could 
myself.  This  was  perhaps  tiie  inoat  interesting  scene 
I  was  presant  at  in  Faria.  He  is  a  strong  and  power- 
fill  man,  looks  aensible  and  shrewd,  and  quite  the 
person  to  whom  such  a  thing  as  the  command  of  an 
army  might  be  delated.  He  does  not  however  look 
much  like  a  sholdier  [sic]  and  certainly  does  not 
carry  himself  high  in  his  manner;  but  with  all  this 
there  was  now  and  then  an  expression  he  made  use 
of  and  there  was  a  deference  shown  by  those  about  him 
that  kept  me  in  mind  that  I  was  all  along  in  the 
presence  of  the  great  opponent  of  Wellington. 

"  In  Paris  I  remaiaea  with  our  Party  for  13  days, 
and,  having  seen  all  the  lions  before,  found  myself 
fully  at  leisure  now,  to  see  only  what  was  of  use  to 
myself,  and  in  the  time  I  really  saw  a  great  deal." 

[To  Mrs.  Kozsey,] 

«  EealnsbDnDeok'  »«>  1831. 

"  In  the  way  of  news  little  can  be  said  to  be  p-icf- 
ing  worth  relating  to  you  here.  We  are  all  at  home, 
with  the  children  from  school,  which  make  the  house 
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fall  for  the  time.  We  h&re  hoTerec  an  oeeaoiosal 
paitj  whicb  iierpes  to  keep  as  alire  is  oar  littje  vaj 
both  aboTO  and  below  Btairs.  Laat  week  we  had  some 
of  my  brother  artists — viz.  Mesa"  Turner,  Galcott, 
Cbantrey,  &c.  and  id  order  to  entertain  them  in  the 
greatest  style,  we  sported  a  bottle  of  the  Hock  M.' 
Bobert  was  bo  kind  as  send  us  which,  I  aasore  yon, 
was  much  admired  by  these  cfmadsflenti  in  matt«n 
(tf  tatte,  lb  was  the  first  time  It  Tomer  had  been  to 
Tistt  OS,  SBd  M'  Nntsey  will  be  amused  to  learn  that 
my  sister  has  npon  the  oocasion  conoeired  the  most 
rooted  arenion  to  that  artist  whom  so  many  admire 
&om  his  habit  of  tasting  of  everything  and  leaving  a 

Cdeal  of  everything  upon  his  plate.  Zt  is  possible 
fore  that  even  It  Turner  may  have  too  mach 
taste,  which,  however  serviceable  in  his  pictarei,  may 
be  more  than  enough  for  his  eating}  but  this  i>  tntre 
notu." 


-  zendngton  July  3t»  18». 

''After  the  exhibition  was  closed  and  my  picture 
retnmed  home  I  informed  the  Doke  of  Wellington  of 
my  readiness  to  deliver  it  and  received  ttom  him  a 

rslite  note  requesting  me  to  send  it  to  him  &  to  let 
im  know  the  Price.  The  fixing  of  the  I^ce  I  had 
previoasly  considered  a  good  deal,  and  as  my  friends 
here  as  well  as  those  among  whom  it  has  been  dis- 
cussed as  yon  mention  in  your  neigfaboorhood  have 
taken  a  good  deal  of  intereat  about  this  qoastioo,  I 
have  heard  every  variety  of  opinion  upon  the  subject. 
That  of  S,000  gs.  has  bren  finquently  mentioned,  and 
had  the  same  picture  been  painted  fox  a  public  insti* 
tution  and  for  a  public  purpose,  I  do  not  snow  tiiat  I 
would  have  been  contented  with  less ;  but  being 
painted  by  order  d  a  private  individual,  &  being 
myself  employed  almost  entirely  by  privatfl  individuals, 
I  eonld  not  ask  for  this  a  mndt  big^mr  price  than  other 
private  indiriduals  would  give  for  ptctmes  of  the  tame 
irorth.  ^niis  opinion  therefore  in  whidi  I  was  sup- 
ported by  some  fiienda  who  are  practical  men,  and 
who  are  good  jndges  both  of  the  vatne  of  works  of  art 
and  of  time,  restricted  me  in  the  price  I  pat  npon  the 
Picture,  which  altho'  it  was  by  no  mecuis  so  high  as 
2000  gs.  was  nevertheless  greater  than  anything  or 
•tnr  other  modem  artists  have  had  from  any  indi- 
Tidnal  eiiiplwer  in  this  country ;  and  whether  it  be 
two  {He}  high  or  two  loir,  I  have  the  satisfaction  to 
state  that  it  has  tlus  important  confirmation,  that  it 
has  not  only  been  nekea  bat  has  been  paid.  And 
altho'  the  Duke  to  a  friend  of  mine  who  met  bia  Grace 
at  a  party  who  put  the  question  to  him  said  that  it 
was  perhaps  more  than  he  at  first  expected,  yet  it  was 
not  more  than  he  was  willing  to  pay  for  the  Picture, 
and  that  he  was  satisfied. 

"  The  picture  being  delivered  and  Immediately  paid 
for  by  his  Grace  I  consider  myself  very  handsotnely 
treated,  and  that  I  have  got  a  ve^  important  busi- 
ness oat  of  hand.  I  am  now  looking  therefore  to 
wbht  I  am  to  proceed  upon  next.  The  EsjI  of  Liver- 
pool I  have  Been  since  my  return  to  town,  have  shown 
all  the  aketcbes,  and  atn  happy  to  find  him  so  much 
satiafled  with  that  of  the  Preaching  of  Knox,  that  he 
only  waita  for  a  more  completed  sketch  to  determine 
on  giving  me  a  commission  to  paint  it. 

"  The  Dake  of  York  I  have  had  another  sitting  of; 
and  that  goes  on  well ;  only  there  is  stiU  the  want  of 
style  about  the  under  part  of  the  Dress. 

"  The  result  of  the  Exhibition  of  the  Boyal  Academy 
which  closed  the  day  after  we  left  Bealings  was 
very  aatisfactoiy ;  it  was  within  £2  13  0  of  £6000, 
namely  6097  T*-  The  meeting  which  took  place  on 
the  Monday  after  as  I  fully  expected  was  by  no 
means  so  aatisfactoiy ;  it  was  vrhit  the  expression  of 
personal  grievaneei  on  the  one  side  vithantaoy  thing 
conciliatory  on  the  other  was  likely  to  create,  i.e.  an 
increase  of  soreness  to  both.  Whether  any  thing  may 
be  done  previously  to  heat  up  matters  no  one  knows ; 
but  I  fear  mach,  tho'  now  at  the  highest  point  of 
prosperity  in  our  Jnstitntion,  that  next  i|iriiig  various 
of  onr  members  may  oecede  tem  tna  £xbi- 
bitiab" 

"  Ettulngton,  Sepf.  13U>  ISU 

"  In  Scotland  f^m  whence  I  have  jagt  come  the 
crop  of  last  year  was  so  good  that  fSrom  the  quantity 
they  were  able  to  export  to  the*  South  their  sitnation 
at  raeeant  is  by  no  nJeans  so  bad  as  that  of  the 
Unglilh  &zmeT.   This  wag  perhaps  a  fortunate  cir- 


cumstance for  that  country  npon  the  late  occasion,  the 
visit  of  the  King  being  likely  to  intrade  upon  their 
means  and  their  occupations  in  a  way  to  which  they 
were  not  accustomed.  This  however  is  all  over  and 
a  most  extraordinary  scene  it  [presented.  Edinburgh 
was  never  known  to  be  so  f^l  either  in  the  memory  of 
man  or  in  history,  neople  of  every  rank,  both  savage 
and  sage,  who  coiud  afibtd  the  time  or  the  money 
came  to  have  an  eager  look  of  Bie  Uajesty.  The 
University  trot  their  representatives ;  the  clergy,  both 
prssbytenan  and  epiaoopaUan,  noqjorOT  and  dissenter, 
sent  thoire.  The  Provosts  and  Saillies  of  the  larger 
towns  astonished  us  by  rattling  through  the  streets  in 
the  most  fashionable  time  of  the  day  in  the  most 
splendid  equipages ;  and  what  was  etiU  more  striking 
end  enlivening  was  the  gathering  of  the  Clans  from 
the  North,  wlu)  with  an  alacrity  and  ^irit  not  unlike 
that  their  fethers  showed  in  the  45  have  with  an  equal 
disregard  of  conseqnencea  been  at  the  ex^nse  of 
fitting  out  a  huadred  men  each,  that  they  might  wel- 
come in  becoming  form  their  great  chief  of  chiefii. 
Those  who  appeared  were  the  Maegrigors,  the 
DrnmmoDS,  the  Clanrans&lds,  the  Sntherlands,  and 
the  Macdonalds  of  Qlengary.  There  was  also  a  bai.d 
of  Celts,  being  chiefly  inhabitants  of  Edwa,  in  the 
Highland  dreaa,  and  bendea  them  a  Company  of 
Axdiers,  establiabed  it  is  s^d  in  the  time  of  the 
James's,  and  who  wore  a  dress  somethin|r  like  Sobin 
Hood's  nien,  who  being  institated  in  ancunt  times  as 
the  body  guard  of  the  Scottish  Kings,  had  thus 
claims  to  tois  distinguished  honor  allowed  to  them 
upon  the  present  occasion,  &  by  the  ^cturesque 
elegance  of  their  dress  added  a  great  deal  to  the 
splendonr  of  the  ceremonials  in  which  His  Majesty 
was  engaged  at  HcJlyrood  honse. 

"The  landing  at  Leith  and  the  procession  to  the 
Palace  were  the  finest  thinea  in  the  way  of  spectacle 
that  occurred,  but  besides  tiiese,  the  Levee  and  Draw- 
ing room,  both  of  which  I  witnessed,  were  pecoliarly 
striking  The  Ejog  himself  was  at  the  Levee  dressed 
in  the  Highland  garb  and  looked  finer  than  ever  I  saw 
him  in  any  dress.  Sir  William  Curtis,  as  is  well 
known,  also  sported  the  tartan,  a  compliment  which 
no  alderman  had  era  paid  that  cloth  before,  The 
Drawing  room  was  extremely  interesting,  the  dreuee 
were  as  ffplendid  and  as  well  put  on  as  at  any  assem- 
blage at  St.  James's,  in  jewels  and  diamonds  however 
it  fell  far  short  of  it.  One  carriage  that  I  saw  drive 
npto  the  gate  looked  very  imposinG:.  It  ^as  that  of 
a  Highland  Chieftain  with  the  handsomest  Uverfs  ac- 
company'd  by  4  ranningfbotmen  in  the  Highland  dress 
armed  with  targets  and  Lochaber  azee;  as  if  in  de- 
fence of  the  ladies  who  lighted  and  entered  the  hall 
is  elegant  court  dresses.  The  equipages  however  were 
in  general  very  inferior  to  what  a  court  in  London 
would  produce.  The  Drawing  room  itself  was  very 
imposing.  I  saw  the  Ladies  enter  one  by  one  with 
their  trains  sailing  as  they  advanced  to  his  M^esty,  and 
to  see  their  faces  as  they  approached  was  truly  enriona 
the  sort  of  flnttor  and  chanm  of  ecdoor,  the  flridant 
terror  that  many  were  in,  and  at  the  same  time  tlie 
sort  of  beauty  of  behavioar  that  all  of  them  in- 
stinctively showed  on  being  sainted  by  the  King 
made  it  really  one  of  the  most  interesting  sights 
that  could  be  witnessed.  Whether  the  display  of 
beauty  was  so  great  as  a  S*  James's  Court  could 
hare  famished  is  ratber  a  doubtful  qaestion,  and  I 
have  not  heard  any  opinion  from  one  experienced 
npon  the  snbject. 

"  His  Majesty's  progress  to  the  Churdi  was  ttarkad 
by  the  pecnliav  good  behaviour  of  the  people,  who 
with  all  their  eagerness  simply  took  off  their  hats  in 
silence  as  his  carriage  passed  along.  Hie  Mi^estys 
appearance  in  church  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the 
people  and  was  one  of  those  things  that  will  be  as 
long  remembered  by  the  donee  and  decent  preeby- 
terians  as  anything  he  bos  done. 

"The  whole  visit  seems  to  have  gone  off  in  the 
most  remarkable  and  satis&ctory  manner.  We  had 
every  evidence  in  Scotiand  that  it  was  liked  on  the 
part  of  the  people  and  ftoiti  what  I  hear  from  various 
quarters  here  it  appears  to  have  given  very  great 
pleasure  to  the  King  himself.  While  it  lasted  the 
joy  &  excitement  was  great,  the  jokes  &  puns 
that  every  new  sitn&tion  gave  rise  to  were  of  the  most 
lively  kind,  and  looking  at  it  with  the  eye  of  a 
painter  the  variety  &  brilliancy  of  the  costamee  & 
bnildings  and  scenery,  seemed  to  recall  those  of  the 
best  times  of  the  art  One  joke  was  made  by  a  friend 
I  tbonght  rather  good.  The  Principal  Baird,  it  was 
said,  was  most  desirous  to  have  the  hcnor  of  preach- 


ing before  the  king,  but  being  a  man  of  warm  feelin:;!f 
apt  to  be  overcome  even  to  tdars  when  strongly  ex- 
cited, it  was  said  that  preaching  before  the  Kidi? 
would  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  George  Kiir  1 
nnto  George  Bex  grating  [Scotch  for  eryntg].  Ulen- 
gory's  men  when  they  arrived  had  to  take  toe  oath  ot 
allegiance  before  they  could  be  put  on  duty.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  who  as  a  magistrate  adminiatereJ  f* 
them  the  oath  said,  on  finding  th^  coold  not  speak 
englisb,  that  the  oath  should  be  explained  to  them  . 
No,  No,  said  Glugary,  we  have  not  time  for  that  — 
they  can  awear  all  the  same,  and  at  any  rate  the  oath 
can  be  explained  to  them  afterwards  I  !  ! " 

"KBodvtgB,  K«r(*.  M*  UK 

*<  We  have  had  much  pleasure  in  the  visit  of  Miss 
Cora;  and  I  have  only  to  regret  that,  being  for  a 
short  lime  out  of  town,  and  aboat  a  fbrtnight  occu- 
pied with  a  severe  cold,  I  have  not  been  able  to  show 
her  about  so  much  as  Z  could  wish  to  see  the  Lions  : 
however  she  has  not  been  entirely  prevrated  seeing 
objects  of  this  sort,  having  been  escorted  with  my 
sister  on  Saturday  last  to  see  those  at  Exeter  Change, 
which,  with  the  Ty^iers  and  El^hants,  and thevarious 
other  animals,  furnished  snlye^  for  converBaticm  fur 
two  whole  days  afterwards. 

"  Talking  ffif  Exeter  Change,  howevsr,  I  have  now 

froeeeded  a  considerable  way  with  my  Picture  v£  the 
'arish  Beadle,  into  which  a  monkey  and  beare  are 
introduced.  The  monkey  I  waa  obliged  to  afier 
all  from  Exeter  Change,  it  being  necessary  I  shoul'l 
have  a  real  one  before  me ;  the  study  I  had  made  of 
the  littie  one  at  Mrs.  Fit^erald's  being  ikA  altoigether 
adapted  to  my  pQCpoM,  and  being  <tf  too  d>A  »  edour 
to  suit  Us  ^jaee  ID  the  Kctnre.  lbs.  FUmenld  will. 
I  fear,  be  displeased  with  this  appearance  of  slight 
passed  upon  her  favorite,  and  may  perhaps  apply  the 
fines  of  Shokespear  to  me  of 'To  one  thing  constant 
never,'  that  she  so  happily  applied  to  it, 

"Thechuf  thing  I  have  began  since  yon  were  in 
town  is  the  sketch  in  oil  of  the  Preaotung  of  Knox, 
which  from  its  look  appears  one  of  tiie  best  snbjeoiit 
I  have  yet  goL  That  of  Queen  Uity  yon  wne 
pleased  to  think  well  of  is  still  inr«em,may  do  at 
a  future  time,  bnt  ia  not  lo  good  a  field  to  won  upon 
as  Knox." 


"JanirMAlSSS. 

"  My  Piotore  of  the  Beadle  goes  on  onintemptedly. 
Bobert  went  with  me  one  day  to  a  noted  ^aee — Field 
Lane,  bottom  of  Holboorn  Hill  in  quest  of  a  Sear, 
which  I  afterwards  made  a  Drawing  of.  This  was  a 
complete  Alsacio,  looked  a  sanctoary  for  everything 
low  and  terrific ;  being  two  of  us,  howevw,  we  f;c-[ 
out  withont  molestation  &  podkets  quite  aafe.  T&y 
Italian  figures  I  have  got  done,  and  am  now  painting 
in  the  Bear." 


••  S4,  Z««<r  WUlmMS  Haee,  mulixtoik 

JnljJS*  1823. 

"  I  am  now  a  Placeman,  with  all  the  odinm  as  well 
as  the  credit  of  holding  a  post  under  the  Crown.  By 
a  letter  received  last  week  from  M'-  Peel  I  was  in- 
formed that  the  appointment  of  Limner  to  the  King 
for  Scotland,  become  vacant  by  the  deatJi  of  SSr  Henry 
Boebura,  had  bis  proposal  been  most  graooosly 
coofnrred  npon  mo  by  his  Mqesiy.  Tlus  ai^oUtinent, 
unezpeeted  &  mifftlifitiH  as  It  wai,  aad  gwftmd  by 
the  givers  simultaaeondy  and  with  tli»  pneit  dis- 
interestedness, I  naturally  look  np<m  as  &  very  high 
honor.  By  its  name  it  may  be  an  ancient  office  anJ 
was  probably  held  by  those  Limners  who  have  painted 
the  nnmeroos  Kings  &  Queens  who  adfum  the  walls 
of  the  old  Gkllery  at  HoUyrood  House.  In  modem 
times  it  has  become  more  of  a  sinecure  &  for  twenty 
years  back  bein^  held  by  one  who  was  not  an  artist, 
DQt  from  that  missapplieation  was  retrieved  by  coming 
lately  into  the  hands  of  Sfr  Henry  Raebom.  In 
descending  to  me  it  remains  profbssionally  in  the  rii;hc 
channel ;  but  as  it  lias  converted  me  into  a  pensioner 
to  a  certain  extent  upon  the  public,  and  being  in  regard 
to  Scotland  a  non-resident,  I  feel  desinnis  to  makt> 
sneh  appluation  of  my  art  that  in  spirit  at  least  I 
may  not  be  subject  to  the  additional  charge  of  being  & 
nneeuriit.'' 
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NOTES  ON  AST  AND  AMCSASOLOGT. 

Ih  ft  aeriw  of  toUsn  to  tlu  Timn,  Mr.  J.  0. 
Koldiuon>  vho  tea  aoma  yean  had  superinteDdaiiee 
of  the  Art  Miueam  at  Sout^Eetunngton,  has  been 
uifpag  that,  in  a  more  importaDt  ^ni  complete 
w^ttian  has  ever  before  been  attempted,  tbere 
should  be  oi^gsniwd  an  Exhibition  of  Old  Kiv;lish 
Decontire  and  Indiutrial  Art.  We  have  been, 
indeed,  aomevhat  spedally  regardfol  of  man^  of 
the  treaaoiea  of  the  industnal  art  of  other  nations 
that  various  drcamstances  have  brought  into  oar 
hands,  but  hitherto,  as  s  community,  not  a  little 
indiffennt  to  such  art  objects  as  are  of  Old 
ywgtttth  oriffin.  As  exfiibitioa  where  much  of 
ftniely  English  woik  should  be  displayed  woold 
excite  interwt  and  ttimnlate  curiodty  and  care. 
We  are  much  at  one  rai  this  matter  with  Mr. 
Robinson.  Th»  writsr  of  the  lettmfhrther  urges 
that  in  the  domain  td  Endish  indostrial  art  ex- 
ceUent  aarrioa  oooldba  rendered  b^  the  sroTincial 
moieams  if  tiiere  were  opportonitv  afforded  for 
rendering'  it  He  urgea  that  the  provincial 
moaeoms  of  Bagland  are  as  yet  poor  and  feeble 
plants:  that  they  grow  but  slowly,  as  if  in  nn^nial 
a<Hl;  while,  at  least,  tbey  might  be  made  admirable 
and  safe  reeeptades  for  sncn  treasnree  as  those  he 
apaaha  of.  "A  tiUle  trouble,"  he  adds,  "and 
goodwill  on  the  part  of  ne^hbouring  noblemen 
and  gantry  might,  indeed,  soon  impart  interest 
and  value  to  the  moseam  of  every  TingliBb  oounty 
town,  and  thus  Ihe  depresmng  blanhnese  of  many 
a  vreaHhy  and  populous  centre  would  be  wonder- 
fully nheved.  Mr.  Bolnnson's  Subsequent  digres- 
sions on  the  Bobject  of  South  Kensington  have  not 
sd^ed  strength  to  the  eeries  of  commnirieations 
upon  which  be  has  been  engaged. 

Whllb  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  is  prepaiim  for 
ita  aeoond  Winter  Ezhibilaon,  which  will  iooiude, 
it  ia  ukdentood,  many  examples  d  the  vnter- 
colour  work  of  the  elder  of  our  now  living  artists, 
aa  well  as  a  ve;y  rich  array  of  drawings  by  Old 
Masters,  it  is  no  secret,  we  believe,  that  the  Koyal 
Academy  has  ^gsfed  to  display  daring  this 
winter  season  a  coQection  of  the  ctoeu;na  and 
studies  of  Old  Masters  to  sapplement  and  form  a 


part  of  the  usual  exhibition  ot  their  painted  work. 
The  resources  at  the  command  of  so  aneieni'and 
distiivuished  a  body  as  the  Boyal  Academy  are 
ondsQuably  great:  and  we  beUere  that  the  pxe»- 
tige  of  the  aodetf  haa  anfficad  to  obtain  for  it  the 
pronuse  of  exceptional  loans  frran  more  than  one 
great  private  ocUecstion  hitherto  closed  to  the 
paUie.  The  preaant  is  than  a  very  fitting  oppoi^ 
tonity  to  bring  forward  the  important  queation  of 
catalogning,  and  to  uigepublicly  upon  thosecbai^ed 
with  ue  arrangement  oi  these  hinored  Exhibitions 
the  dsaizaUenees  of  preparing  fuller  descriptive  and 
analytical  records  than  ha  veyet  been  offered.  On 
more  than  one  occasion  at  a  Winter  Exhibition,  the 
catalogue  issued  by  the  authority  of  the  Boyal 
Academy  was  a  source  of  just  reproach  to  that 
body.  Its  information  was  at  the  best  scanty,  and 
at  uie  worst  inaccurate.  Latterly,  we  are  rejoiced 
to  say,  there  has  been  ugn  of  improvement ;  but 
the  energy  and  enterprise  of  the  Royal  Academy  in 
tUs  matter  have  never  been  pat  to  so  severe  a  test 
aa  they  are  tiiis  year  destined  to  be  put  to ;  for,  in 
the  flnt  plae&i  the  just  attribution  of  a  drawing  is 
often  more  difficult  than  that  of  a  picture,  and  in 
the  second  place,  one  drawing  is  often  related  to 
another,  throws  light  upon  another,  in  a  way  not 
«aaQy  to  be  taken  count  of  with  painted  and 
preaumably  independent  canvases.  The  Grosvenor 
Gallery,  too,  has  thus  iar  been  behindhand  in  this 
matter.  It  preeented  us  last  year  with  a  crude 
list;  at  first,  of  necessity,  not  wholly  trustworthy ; 
then  amended,  but  at  the  last  not  faultiess ;  and  it 
isBoed  an  excellent  general  study  of  the  work  of 
certain  Italian  masters  only  after  the  close  of  the 
JCxhibition,  and  in  an  illustrated  Catalogue  which 
was  expensive,  though  not  dear.  What  is  first 
wanted,  we  vrill  venture  to  urge,  in  an  exhibition 
of  Old  Uoaten*  drawings  is  a  Cataioffue  rauomtS, 


issued,  indeed,  "  under  revision  "  to  begin  with, 
but  as  soon  as  posnble  in  complete  and  instruc- 
tive form.  The  task,  of  coarse,  is  not  the  tssk  of 
a  day,  nor  is  it,  even  in  the  most  skilled  hands, 
facile  of  accomplishment ;  but  the  resources  surely 
exist  which  would  provide  for  the  work,  and  we 
woiUd  hope  that  both  the  Royal  Academy  and 
the  Grosvenor  Gallery  may  this  year  be  wicouraged 
to  undertake  it. 

MiaSSBS.    DbTGHTON    AJXD    IVtmTHOBlTB  will 

shortiy  publish  by  aubscription  a  selection  from 
the  works  of  Mr.  Henry  Paweon,  now  exhibited 
at  the  Art  Museum,  Nottingham  Oastle.  They 
will  be  engraved  by  Mr.  Alfred  Dawson  in  his 
new  photo-mezzotint  process.  The  work  will 
contain  about  twelve  platee. 

Thb  same  firm  have  in  preparation  etchings  by 
y.  Lhuillier,  after  Mr.  G.  H.  Boughton's  painting, 
The  Waning^  tAe  Bom^moon,  and  Mr.  Seymour 
Lucas's  As  Jjry  at  a  LimekUni  and  after  Mr. 
GHn^ucmi's  IHendt  nr  Foes  7,  by  A.  Mongin. 

HxBH  Siammi).  SoxuAJir,  of  !Nurnberg,  hae  just 
began  the  publication  of  a  work  containing 
photographic  illuetrations  of  the  magnificent  ao\' 
lection  (H  arms  in  the  possession  of  Prince 
Charles  of  I^ussia.  This  is  one  of  the  richest 
collections  in  Germany,  not  only  as  re^^srda  his- 
torical importance,  but  also  from  its  artistic  in- 
terest, some  of  the  greatest  artists  of  Germany, 
such  as  Alln«cht  Diirer,  tiie  -two  Behams,  Alt- 
dorfer,  Virgil  Solis,  and  others,  having  furnished 
deagns  for  the  ornamentation  of  many  of  the 
pieces.  The  work  is  to  appear  in  numbers,  of 
which  the  first,  oontaining  twenty-one  plates,  is 
now  out.  It  is  aoooBopanied  wiuL  explanatory 
text  written  by  Horren  Hilti  and  Friach. 

TV»  venerable  German  sculptor  Ludwig  von 
Hofer,  a  pupil  of  ThiH'waldsen,  has  lately  gone 
to  Carrara  in  order  to  execute  his  great  group  of 
the  JRapa  of  Fivasrptne  in  tiie  marble  of  that 
place.  He  hopes  to  act^mplish  his  work  in  about 
ten  months,  though  the  ^up  measures  fourteen 
feet  in  height,  and  the  artist  is  now  seven^-eeven 
years  of  age. 

The  IkGnister  of  Public  Instruction  having 
decided  that  the  various  libraries  of  Paris  should 
not  take  part  in  the  retrospective  exhibition  of  the 
Trocad^ro,  several  of  the  smaller  libraries,  following 
tiie  example'of  the  Bibliothdque  Nationale,  have, 
as  already  mentioned,  instituted  exhibitions  of 
their'  own,  bringing  out  all  the  treasures  stored 
in  their  collections.  The  Bibliothdque  de  Sunt»- 
Oeneviive  in  particular  makes  a  good  ehow  of 
rarities  and  eurioaitiea.  Among  the  most  note- 
w<ffdiy  of  these  ate  a  series  of  busts  of  distin- 
ntished  men  bdoogii^  to  the  ancient  abbey  of 
Sainte-Genevidve,  executed  by  such  artiste  as 
Girardon,  Ooysevox,  Oaffieri,  &c.  ;  and  a  series  of 
portraite  in  pastel  of  the  Kinga  of  France  from 
Louis  IX.  to  LooiaXIV.,  executed  in  1680,  bat  by 
whom  ia  unknown. 

It  seems  to  be  decided  that  aa  international  art 
adibition  shall  be  held  next  year  at  Munich.  The 
King  of  Bavaria  has  not  only  ugmfied  his  assent, 
but  has  assumed  the  preuiuncy  of  the  under- 
taking. 

Is  the  September  namber  of  tiko-ZiitsiAiri/ifur 
MUentfe  Ktmit  Br.  Robert  Dohme  brings  to  a  dose 
his  learned  ^'  Stodies  of  the  History  of  Archi- 
tacture  in  the  Seventeentii  and  Eighteenth  Centu- 
ries." He  considers  more  particularly  in  this 
article  the  a\^tem  of  caatie-building,  both  in 
Germany  and  Fnmce.  Oscar  Berggruen  coDtinuee 
his  notice  oi  the  younger  painters  of  Vienna,  a 
school  of  rising  young  artists  whose  names  are  very 
littie  known  in  En^nd.  Among  these  he  men- 
tions Hyacinth  von  Wieser,  who  died  in  Rome  in 
1876;  Rudolph  Geyling,  whose  pretty  fantastic 
picture  called  Useleet  Trouble  is  reproduced ;  the- 
tno  Bona  of  Prof.  Carl  Blaas,  both  of  whom  in- 
herit great  artistic  talent;  Earl  Probst,  a  pupil  of 
Pzd£  AngeH;  and  three  very  dever  pi^ilflofthe 


ffMiial  Albert  Zimmermann,  <sie  of  whou^  Robert 
Russ,  gained  ^reat  distinction  at  the  Vienna  Uni- 
versal ExhimtioD.  The  other  artidee  of  the 
number  deal  with  the  National  Exhibition  at 
Naples  in  1877,  and  the  Plastic  Museum  of  the 
'N^enna  Academy.  The  editor  also  finishes  his 
long  and  interesting  review  of  Springer's  Rnffael 
und  MicManffelo,  As  frontispiece,  an  etching  is 
given,  hv  Klaus,  from  Veronese's  AAa-atim  of  the 
Shapherat,  in  the  Vienna  GhiUery. 

The  new  picture  by  the  Swiss  painter  Arnold 
Bocklin  htuijust  been  placed  in  the  Berlin  National 
Gallery.  The  artist,  who  recdved  a  commission 
for  the  work,  has  given  it  the  titie  of  i>w  Inael  der 
8eUgm,  The  "biased  ones "  in  Herr  Bocklin's 
paradise  are  certainly  no  Christians.  In  the  fore- 
pound  runs  a  deep  Uue  river,  which  loses  itsdf 
m  a  cavern.  An  old  Centaur,  who  seems  to  bold 
the  post  of  ferryman  to  the  Mand  of  the  Blessed, 
is  fording  the  stream,  and  carries  a  naked  woman 
on  his  bach  towards  the  Inanlar  panose.  Two 
water-nymphs  swim  to  meet  him,  teoA  welcome  the 
new-oomer  with  sing^n^.  Tlie  idbabitanta  of  the 
island  seem  to  be  occupied  in  (juiet  conrtship  imdw 
tiie  shadow  of  the  treeis,  and  m  dancing  round  the 
altar  of  Love.  The  charm  of  the  picture  is  s(ud  to 
lie  whoUy  in  its  landscape,  and  i^  daring  employ- 
ment  of  an  intensity  of  colour  which  may  occa- 
sionally be  seen  in  the  central  Swisa  lakes,  but 
which  must  seem  an  exag^ration  in  Berlin.  The 
figures  are  mere  accessories,  and  are  somewhat 
wooden.  The  artist's  many  admirMFs  deeeriba  it 
as  a  poem  in  colours  (^Farbengedickt). 

Ths  series  of  German  "  Bichter-Galerien  "  is 
to  be  enriched  by  the  addition  of  a  WilUlm 
jBjm^~Q<Uerie.  The  album  will  contain  twelve 
photographs  from  original  painting  by  the  Diiuel- 
dorf  artists,  E.  Bosch,  Ph.  Grot-Johann,  and  M. 
Volkarth.   It  will  be  issued  in  two  sizes. 

M.  QuARTUT,  of  the  Rne  St-Bencdt,  Buis, 
in  addition  to  the  three  volumes  of  his  "  Fetito 
Kblioth^ae  de  Luxe,"  before  noticed,  has  lately 
issued  the  first  volume  of  another  series,  which 
will  comprise  most  of  the  celebrated  romances  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  notably  the  works  of 
Boufflm,  OayluB,  Gazette,  La  MorliSre,  and  others. 
The  series  opens  with  tiie  Ooniea  de  VAhbi  de 
Voisenoi,  which  are  rendered  more  enjoyable  by  a 
preliminary  essay  on  the  ^nial  and  humorous 
old  Academidan,  written  with  much  taste  by  M. 
Octave  Uzanne.  The  illustiationa  to  this  work 
are,  as  usual  in  M.  Quantin's  publications,  of  good 
qu^ty  and  style.  The  DiaMe  Anvoweux,  for  in- 
stance, which  has  just  been  published  aa  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  "  Petite  BibhothSque,"  is  enlivened 
by  a  number  of  grotesque  sketches  attributed  to 
Moreaud,  and  by  three  excellent  Uttle  etdilnga  by 
Buhot. 

Thb  numerous  remains  of  Roman  antiiqnitiee 
that  have  been  unearthed  for  some  years  past  at 
and  near  Batisbon  have  long  been  in  need  of  ade- 
quate hoonng.  This  want  ia  now  about  to  be 
anpplied.  The  Bavarian  Government  have  placed 
a  fine  Romaneaqne  chnrch,  St.  Ulrioh,  at  the  dia- 
posal  of  tiie  ^storied  Society ;  and  within  ita 
the  memorials  will  find  a  resting-place,  thus 
forming  the  nucleus  of  a  museum  which  pKHuises, 
aocoiding  to  the  Augaborg  AUgemskte  ZeUvna,  to 
be  one  of  the  ridiest  Roman  museums  in  GFer- 
muy. 

AcoOBDTira  to  the  same  paper  Garibaldi  has 
con(^ed  to  the  Commendatore  Giuseppe  Costa, 
of  Rome,  the  right  to  work  the  granite  of  Oaprera, 
so  that  the  Via  Ghiribaldi  vnU  be  paved  with 
granite  from  the  Generdls  own  quarries. 


HITSIO. 

It  .may  be  well  to  remind  our  London  readers 
that  the  first  of  the  present  series  of  Saturday 
Oonoerte  at  the  Crystel  Palace  takes  place  this 
aftoraoon,  when  Biahms'a  second  symphony  will 
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be  performed  for  the  flret  time  in  England ;  and 
the  Belgian  pianist,  M.  Braaein,  will  auo  make  his 
first  appearance  in  this  country. 

The  Borough  of  Hackney  Ohoral  Aasodation 
has  iBBued  its  prospectus  for  the  coming  season. 
Four  concerts  will  be  giTon  in  Shoreditch  Town 
Hall,  on  NoTember  16,  1878,  and  January  13, 
March  10,  and  May  5,  1879.  The  chief  worka 
announced  for  performance  are  the  third  part  of 
Schumann's  t'tntat  music  j  Mendelssohn's  Mid~ 
tammer  Nighi'$  Dream,  114th  Psalm,  and  Firet 
WtUpurffis  Niffhti  Handel's  Ohandoa  Anthem, 
"O  praise  tM  Lord  "with  one  eoiuent;"  Dr. 
&idg^B  oratorio  Mount  Moriah  \  Bennett's  Ufatf 
Qtiam}  and  Brahms^  SekkSmMUd.  The  an- 
nonncement  made  It  some  of  our  contempo- 
raries that  Mr.  Fronts  new  cantata  Sereward  is 
in  preparation  by  the  Aeeociatioa,  and  will  be 
TOoduced  during  we  seaaon,  is  absolutely  without 
foundation;  as  also  is  the  statement  that  the 
wrark  is  shortly  to  be  produced  at  the  Crystal 
Kdaoe.  The  cantata  is  not  yet  finished;  but 
when  compIetM  its  first  jpexformance  will  cer- 
tainly be  by  the  Association  for  which  it  is 
being  ©ipresBly  composed. 

Db.  HitixihIs  Beport  for  tiie  year  1877  on  the 
EzaminatiumiaMnaieof  the  Staoents  in  l^ainiog 
OoU^;8B  in  Great  Britain,  which  has  just  been 
poUished,  is  of  mnch  interest,  and  on  vaa  whole 
satis&etcay  in  the  results  given.  Most  of  the 
examiner's  sug^eetions  for  the  improvement  of  the 
musical  edacation  of  teachers  and  pupil-teachers 
have  been  adopted ;  the  sight-singing  and  the  ear- 
tests  were  in  general  satisfactorily  dealt  with ; 
and  the  study  of  inatrumental  music  is  becoming 
much  more  general  than  was  the  case  some  years 
since.  At  the  same  time  Dr.  HuUah  justly  com- 
plains that  the  effect  of  this  improvement  as  re- 
gards teachers  does  not  appear  in  the  music  to  be 
heard  in  most  elementary  schools.  This  he  attri- 
butes to  the  prevalence  of  "ainging  by  rote," 
which  he  correctlv  characterises  as  "a  mere 
sham."  The  remedy  which  he  su^^ts  is  that 
eneh  schools  should  be  systematically  inspected  in 
music  by  competent  persons ;  till  this  is  d<nie  but 
little  amendment  is  to  be  anticipated. 

The  work  of  renovation  in  St  James's  Hall  is 
nearly  complete,  and  according  to  arrangements 
at  present  fixed  tiie  pianoforte  recital  of  Mr.  Walter 
Bache  on  Monday,  the  28th  iost.,  will  be  the  in- 
augural performance  of  the  new  season.  But  it  is 
possible  that  before  the  date  named  an  oi^^  recital 
may  be  given  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Beat,  on  the  new  instru- 
ment now  in  course  of  erection  by  Messrs.  Bryce- 
aon.  Whatever  maybe  tiie  e&ct  of  the  removal  of 
the  banging  gaseliers  on  the  acoustical  properties 
of  the  bouding,  the  anbetituticm  of  sunlights 
will  tend  to  increase  the  comfort  of  the  occupants 
of  the  baloony  and  galleiy,  heat  in  those  por- 
tions of  the  hall  being  fraquently  insupportable 
under  the  old  anaagement 

Teb  statement  that  has  appeared  ia  some 
journals  to  the  efiect  that  the  Yienn^  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  will  pay  a  visit  to  London  next  summer 
is  erroneous.  Herr  Richter  is  emaged  to  a>nduct 
three  orchestral  concerts  at  St.  James's  Hali,  but 
the  band,  numbering  110  performers,  will  be  ob- 
tained chi^^  from  home  sources.  Beethoven's 
symphonies  in  0  minor.  E  fiat  (Eroica),  and  A 
will  be  perfi»med,  and  toe  remainder  of  the  pro- 
grammes will  conust  {nincipally  of  music  of  the 
modern  school. 
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Thb  Bsitob  eatmot  widertake  to  reinm,  or 
to  eom^ond  with  (he  writera  of,  rejected 

II  i$  parUoutartjf  reqaetied  thai  all  hiuinets 
Utters  regarding  <Ae  supply  qf  the  paper, 
4*0^  nojf  be  addressed  to  the  FuBLumB^ 
and  notio  ike  Esxtob. 

LITERATURE. 

English  Men  of  Leiters.  Edited  by  John 
Horley.  Gibbon,  By  Jamea  Gottor 
Jforison,  KA.  (Maomillan.) 

Mb.  Moslet  has  indeed  been  happy  in  the 
choice,  or  chance,  which  led  to  his  entrast- 
ing  Cfibion  to  Mr.  Cotter  MoriBon.  Gibbon's 
eminent  and  abiding  position  is  dne  to  the 
onion  of  tiro  qualities :  qoalities  rare  enough 
^ngly,  but  most  rarely  foond  together  in  the 
same  man.  These  are  :  a  peculiar  temper 
towards  the  past,  for  whiofa  I  know  no  other 
name  than  the  "historical"  temper;  and 
the  skill  of  a  consammate  literary  artist. 
For,  though  there  is  much  to  be  said — and 
Mr.  Morison  is  not  backward  in  saving  it — 
against  Gibbon's  mere  style,  with  its  mono- 
toDona  and  stilted  decUuoation,  this  does 
not  prevent  ns  from  recognising  the  con- 
sammate art  which  presides  over  the  com- 
position oC  the  Decline  and  Fall.  We  have 
had,  and  still  hare,  historians  whose  mastery 
of  tlieir  material  is  thorough,  but  they  want 
the  skill  to  present  th«r  knowledge  in  a 
harmonicas  iableau.  And  if  we  hare  any 
living  writers  gifted  with  a  sense  of  style — 
Lord  Houghton  says  we  have  none — they 
are  mostly  content  with  trying  their  powers 
on  short  essays,  and  have  neither  the  patience 
nor  the  knowledge  requisite  for  a  sastained 
narrative. 

Mr.  Morison  possesses  what  I  have  called 
the  "  historical  temper :  "  a  power  of  using 
the  actual  present  as  a  key  to  the  past, 
without  importing  th§  present  into  the 
past.  His  eympathy  with  Gibbon  is  not 
the  temporary  admiration  of  a  biographer 
for  the  heto  of  his  adoption,  bat  is  founded 
upon  the  instinctive  freemasoni^  by  which 
one  who  has  an  historian's  insight  re- 
cc^^niaee  the  poBsessi<m  of  the  same  gift 
in  another.  When  he  speaks  of  "  the 
alternation  of  hope  and  despair  familiar 
to  every  sincere  and  competent  student," 
we  seem  to  feel  the  vibration  of  the 
secret  sympathy-  which  exists  between 
Gibbon  and  his  biographer.  And  this  mono- 
graph on  Gibbon  would  be  evidence  suf- 
ficient, if  we  had  not  other  proof,  that  Mr. 
Moriion  is  a  master  of  the  art  of  compo* 
aition.  It  is  not  only  that  the  style  is 
aatnral,  without  the  ambitions  strain  so 
ranch  ^ected  by  the  better  class  of  tfaougbt- 
fal  writers  now,  but  that  the  whole  plan  of 
the  boo^,  from  the  first  pi^  to  the  last,  is 
just  the  plan  which  beats  the  subject,  and 
is  adequate  to  its  requirements.  There  is  a 
jnst  perception  of  how  mnch  space  in  the 
attention  of  oar  time  the  historian  Gibbon 


can  claim,  and  an  adjustment  of  all  the 
facts  and  governing  considerations,  in  their 
proper  proportion,  within  this  space,  which 
contrasts  most  fovourably  with  the  straggling 
long-drawn-oat  biognphiea  which  ire  come 
across  every  day.  As  a  composition,  this 
monograph  of  Mr.  Uoriscm  is  a  model  of 
what  these  biographies  should  be.  Future 
numbers  of  the  senes  may  imitate,  they  cwi- 
not  hope  to  surpass,  the  present  specimen, 
in  the  harmony  of  its  proportions  and  the 
rounded  completeness  of  its  outiine. 

Certainly  a  biographer  of  Gibbon  enjo^ 
exceptional  adTautages.  For  Gibbon  left, 
besides  his  History,  another  work  which  is  a 
masterpiece  in  its  way.  Gibbon's  Memoirs 
are  one  of  the  most  charming  autobio- 
graphies in  the  language.  As  a  record  of 
the  literary  life  of  a  laborious  student,  sub- 
ordtuating  all  the  euei^es  and  activities  to 
the  execution  of  a  noble  de^n,  tiiey  are 
unique  in  any  language.  Nor  is  their 
unique  interest  deBto)yed  the  fact  that 
they  were  left  unfinished  by  the  writer,  and 
that  the  Memoirs  as  we  have  them  are  a 
mosaic  put  together  by  the  editor,  Lord 
ShefBeld,  out  of  six  different  sketches.  The 
Memotr^themselves  were  compiled  by  Gibbon 
out  of  his  own  diaries.  For  he  was, 
like  most  recluse  students,  a  diligent 
diarist;  and  the  extracts  which  Lord 
Bhef&eld  printed  in  17&6,  two  years  after 
his  friend's  death,  from  these  memoranda, 
are  of  the  highest  interest.  Th^  have  been 
a  spur  to  tl^  diligence  of  many  a  student 
beuire  now,  and  in  an  age  of  cramming  and 
superficial  veneer  may  serve  to  light  the 
sincere  learner  on  the  true  path  of  real 
knowledge.  Gibbon  was  not  fortunate  in 
his  literary  executor.  Not  that  Lord 
Sheffield  was  deficient  in  veneration  for  his 
hero,  bot  the  Irishman's  "  family  reasons  " 
outweighed  with  him  the  pure  interests  of 
learning,  and  he  timidly  suppressed  everything 
which  had  too  strong  a  flavour  of  personality. 
In  editing  Gibbon's  journals,  while  he  has 
given  copious  extracts  from  the  records  of 
the  early  boyish  years,  he  has  carefully 
suppressed  the  memorials  of  the  far  more 
interesting  period  of  the  composition  of  the 
history.  Lord  Sheffield  prohibited,  by  a 
clause  in  his  will,  any  farther  publication  of 
the  Gibbon  papers.  Dean  Milman,  when 
engaged  on  his  edition,  was  permitted  to  see 
the  peters,  but  it  was  with  the  express 
understancting  that  none  of  their  oonteuts 
should  be  divulged.  We  do  not  know  how 
far  this  small-minded  prudery  may  have 
been  carried,  whether  the  precious  diary  is 
only  Buppreased,  or  may  have  been  sacrificed 
to  family  egotism. 

While,  however,  we  have  to  deplore  the 
absence  of  the  record  of  Gibbon's  mature 
studies,  we  have,  in  so  much  of  his  diary 
and  memoirs  as  has  been  printed,  the 
means  of  tracing  the  genesis  of  the  his- 
torian's mind  :  the  happy  fortune  of  delicate 
health  in  childhood,  and  incapacity  for  play  ; 
the  atmosphere  of  an  aunt's  fireside  instead 
of  the  dehumanising  atmosphere  of  a  public 
school ;  a  smslble  aunt,  who  enoonraged, 
though  unable  to  direct,  the  child's  turn  for 
reading ;  the  Vniveredl  Ststory  happening 
to  be  the  book  that  came  in  his  way  ;  total 
n^leot  at  Oxford,  by  which  he  was  saved 
frtnn  being  disgusted  with  the  olassios;  then 


exile,  retirement,  and  narrow  allowanie, 
making  up  the  vety  conditAons  which  Bern, 
hard  o?  GfaaitTes  enumerates  as  most  favour- 
able to  letters —  ■ 

*'  Mou  hwnilia,  stndtiim  quiMfaadi,  \dta  qnUtit, 
Seratimam  toeiltim,  psapertss,  torta  alieoa." 
The  combined  result  of  his  pasaa^  throu<!h 
Catholicism  and  his  foreign  tnunmg  is  very 
strongly  marked  in  the  book.  He  is  the  most 
un-Knglish  of  English  writers.  The  in- 
sular stamp  is  wanting  to  the  cast  of  his 
thought,  and  the  flavour  of  native  idiom  is 
absent  from  his  style.  The  Decline  and  Fait 
is  a  European  book,  if  tha«  is  one.  Hence 
"he  is  one  of  the  best-known  of  English 
prose-writers  on  the  Continent,  and  one 
whom  forei^ers  most  readily  comprehend." 

Mr.  Monson's  handling  of  the  relations 
between  Gibbon  and  Mdlle.  Cnrchod,  after- 
wards Mdme.  Keeker,  is  admirable,  and 
leaves  no  room  for  adverse  statemmt.  Only 
when  he  refers  tiie  malioioBS  comment  on 
Gibbon's  solitary  and  innoosnt  lovB-paBsage 
to  the  principle  of  decimation  by  which 
Macanlay  accounted  for  the  ontciy  against 
Lord  Byron  would  I  venture  to  hint  a  cor- 
rection. Surely  the  personalities  of  which 
GKbhon  has  been  the  object  had  their  source 
in  his  obnoxious  account  of  Cfaristiani^. 
His  private  life  was  ransacked  with  the 
view  of  shaking  his  credit  as  am  historian. 
There  were  bat  two  incidents  in  it  on  which 
enmity  could  fasten.  These  were  the  &aility 
with  which  he  surrendered  his  firat  love  to 
prudential  considerations,  and  his  accept- 
ance of  a  place  from  the  Coalition.  The 
famous  phrase  of  the  Memoirs  on  giving  up 
Mdlle.  Curchod,  "  I  sighed  as  a  lover,  I 
ob^ed  as  a  son,"  is  certainly  a  ohaiao- 
teristic  phrase,  and  '  yet  Gibbon  was  no 
cynical  epicurean,  heartlessly  disregarding 
feeling  in  comparison  with  comfort.  Separa- 
tion  was  the  best  thing  for  both  the  lovers ; 
they  both  lived  to  recognise  that  it  had  been 
so.  The  words  of  the  Memoirs,  '*  My  car© 
was  accelerated  by  a  faithful  report  of  the 
tranquillity  and  t^eerfalness  of  the  lady  her- 
self, and  my  love  subsided  in  friendship  and 
esteem,"  are,  as  Mr.  Morison  convincingly 
shows,  no  mere  words  of  coarse.  They 
exactly  describe  the  &cts.  As  for  the  gossip 
of  Lausanne  in  1763,  representing  Susanna 
Curchod  as  brokenhearted  at  her  desertion, 
it  can  deserve  no  credit  until  better  vouchers 
fior  it  can  be  offbred  than  Bousseau  and  his 
correspondent  Moulton,  the  very  last  persons 
to  whom  we  can  look  for  facts.  The  lady 
very  shortly  afterwards  made  a  mnch  bitter 
match,  in  which  her  affections  and  her  am- 
bition were  equally  satisfied.  She  had  Gib- 
bon to  her  house  every  day  during  his  fort- 
night's stay  in  Paris,  in  1765.  When,  in 
1790,  the  Neekers  emigrated  to  Switzerland, 
Gibbon  gave  them  the  warmest  welcome, 
when  the  other  French  Smigris  turred  their 
backs  upon  the  reforming  ez-Ministcr. 
Mdme.  Necker's  letters  to  lAusanne,  when 
she  was  living  at  Coppet,  evince  a  warmth 
of  sentiment  which  is  more  than  friendship. 
And  for  the  mother's  sake  GKhbon  tolerated, 
though  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  like, 
the  De  Stael.  Mr.  Morison  wonders  if  ho 
ever  knew  of  the  De  StaBl's  childish  scheme 
of  marrying  him  in  order  that  her  parents 
might  idways  have  the  pleasure  of  his  com> 
pany  and  conversation. 
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Gibbon's  other  crime — his  alleged  political 
subserviency — is  treated  by  Mr.  MoriBon  with 
great  judgment  and  knowledge  of  English 
me.  Tet  I  am  barely  -satisfied  with  an 
apology  for  GKbbon's  condact  in  accepting  a 
place  and  a  seat  from  Lord  Korth — an 
apology  which  consists  in  reminding  one  of 
the  trifling  amount  of  public  money  wliich 
he  received,  and  telling  us  that  it  would  be 
chnrlish  to  grudge  the  pittance  to  the  histo- 
rian of  the  Decline  otid  Fall.  A  single 
shilling  purchased  by  dishonour  would  hare 
been  too  much.  Gibbon's  own  defence  is 
better:  "I  was  most  unjustly  accused  of 
deserting  a  party  in  whiuh  I  had  never  en- 
listed." If  Gibbon  committed  an  error  it 
was  in  going  into  Parliament  in  the  first  in> 
stance,  in  consenting,  with  his  grand  horizon 
of  knowledge,  to  play  the  petty  game  of 
politics.  It  interfered  with  his  proper  work 
m  the  world.  The  compensation  was  that 
it  gave  him  an  insight  into  public  life,  which 
may  have  corrected  the  bookish  influences 
of  histoxioal  reaearoh. 

Mr.  Iforison  devotes  two  chapters,  each 
in  its  proper  chronological  place,  to  the 
DecUne  arid  Fall.  Of  these  admirable  pages 
I  can  only  say  that  they  are  the  best  criti- 
cism of  the  famous  work  which  has  ever 
fallen  in  my  way.  It  is  not  only  the  work 
of  Gibbon  which  is  discussed  and  placed  in 
the  scales  of  an  impartial  judgment,  but  the 
conditions  of  historic  enquiry  which  are 
here  set  before  us,  in  the  easiest  manner, 
without  pedfuitiy  or  display,  and  yet  with 
the  thoroughness  of  one  who  knows  by  his 
own  experience  what  it  is  to  study  a  period 
in  the  soarces.  After  drawing  the  ontline 
of  Gibbtm'e  aulgect,  Mr.  Morison  says : — 
"Over  all  this  immense  field  Gibbon  moves 
with  a  Btrildng  attitude  of  power,  which  arose 
from  his  couBciouaness  of  complete  preparation. 
What  there  was  to  be  known  of  his  Buoject  he 
fdt  more  than  he  knew.  His  method  of  treat- 
ment is  very  simple,  one  might  aay  primitive,  but 
it  is  very  effective.  He  miistera  his  materials, 
and  then  condenses  and  clarifies  them  into  a 
broad,  well-filled  narrative,  which  is  always  pe> 
fectly  lucid,  through  his  skill  in  grouping  events 
and  characters,  and  his  fine  boldness  in  neglecting 
chronolc^ioal  sequence  for  the  sake  of  clearneas 
and  unity  of  action.  It  is  doing  the  book  in- 
justice to  consult  it  only  as  a  work  of  reference, 
or  even  to  read  it  in  detached  portiona  It 
shonld  be  read  through  if  we  would  appredate  the 
art  with  which  the  story  is  told.  In  fiiet,  Gibbon 
was  much  mora  of  an  artist  than  perhaps  he 
•uBpected,  and  less  of -a  philosophic  thinker  on 
hiiitoiT  than  he  woald  have  been  wilUivr  to  allow  " 
(p.  1*). 

Mr.  Morison  is'disposed  to  rate  very  low— 
I  shonld  say  too  low — Gibbon's  philosophy 
of  history,  or  his  power  of  referring  events 
to  their  general  causes.  Gibbon  rarely  gene- 
ralises, or  adverts  to  any  side  of  events  but 
that  which  strikes  the  eye.  To  this  very 
defect  Mr.  Morison  refers  the  permanence 
of  his  work.  For  while  each  generation 
has  its  own  mode  of  nccounting  for  facts,  a 
fiuthful  transcript  of  tho  facts  is  not  liable 
to  be  superseded  excopt  by  one  who  can 
narrate  them  better.  Consequently,  that 
part  of  the  book  which  is  most  out  of  date 
is  the  acconot  of  the  origin  of  Christianity, 
where  he  has  speculated  upon  f^e  causes 
of  the  spread  of  the  new  religion,  and  as- 
signed very  inadequate  ones. 

Makk  Pattison. 


EescM/a,  Historical  ajtd  Theological.  By  J.  B. 
Mozley,D.D.  In  Two  Volumes.  (Riving- 
tons.) 

The  contents  of  the  first  of  these  volumes 
will  be  better  understood  b^  noting  the 
dates  of  their  original  publication.  The 
essa^  on  Strafford  appeared  in  the  Britith 
Orihc  for  April,  1843  ;  that  on  Land,  in  the 
OhrisUan  Remembrancer  for  January,  1845  ; 
those  on  Carlyle's  Cromwell  and  on  Luther 
in  numbers  of  the  same  Iteviow  for  184G 
and  1848.  They  represent  accordingly  the 
notable  reaction  at  that  time  setting  in  from 
the  theories  (somewhat  too  confidently  and 
complacently  asaerted)  of  writers  like  Hal- 
lam,  Mackintosh,  Carlyle,  Macaulay,  and 
AiTiold,  and  are  a  direct  rejoinder  to  the 
political  and  historical  teaching  of  the  Ediri' 
burgh  Beview  of  those  days. 

Into  this  controversial  element  the  young 
Fellow  of  Magdalen  flung  himself  with 
ardour.  He  was  by  nature  a  staunch  partisan. 
"  When  there  was  any  University  row  going 
on,"  says  one  of  his  friends,  "he  was  the 
soul  and  backbone  of  fmy  movement  deter- 
mined on."  It  was  under  such  circum- 
stances that  at  the  age  of  thirty  the  author 
put  forth  his  essay  on  Strafford,  almost 
every  page  of  which,  by  its  hardihood  of 
assertion,  precipitate  conqlusions,  faultiness 
of  style,  and  careless  English,  betrays  its 
conception  in  an  atmosphere  far  too  heated 
to  admit  of  calm  and  patient  historical  judg- 
ments. To  the  writer  Strafford  appears  "  as 
great  a  statesman  and  as  noble  a  man  as 
ever  Eogland  produced."  Anyone,  how- 
ever, who  will  be  at  the  pains  to  compare 
the  account  here  given  of  this  statesman's 
cueer  and  policy  in  Ireland  with  Mr.  Gardi- 
ner's lucid  and  dispassionate  statement  of 
the  facts  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  his  Personal 
Oovemment  of  Charles  I.  will  realise  very 
forcibly  the  difierence  in  tone  and  treatment 
where  the  design,  in  the  one  case,  is  to  sub- 
serve the  interests  of  a  party ;  in  the  other, 
simply  those  of  historical  truth.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  Canon  Mozley  himself 
would  have  sanctioned  the  republication  of 
this  vehement  political  manifesto,  and  we 
cannot  but  thmk  that  its  reappearance, 
without  alteration  or  revision,  is  to  be  re- 
gretted. 

The  essay  on  Laud  is  in  every  way  a  far 
more  satis&otOTy  piece  of  criticism,  and  the 
ouUines  of  his  ecclesiastical  policy  are  very 
ably  and  clearly  drawn.  It  is  evident  that 
the  writer  r^;arded  this  prelate's  oonsistency 
of  purpose  and  oneness  of  aim  with  heartfelt 
admiration,  especially  as  these  characteristics 
appear  in  contrast  to  tergiversation  like  that 
of  Williams  or  of  Abbot.  Laud,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Mozley,  possessed  "  a  great,  prac- 
tical, powerful,  political  mind,"  although  he 
pursued  "a  visionary  object."  But,  inas* 
much  as 

"  .  '  .   .    ,  who  aimeth  at  the  sky 
Shoots  higher  much  than  ha  that  means  a  tree," 

this  visionary  aim  had  eminently  practical 
results.  "That  we  have  our  Prayer-Book, 
our  altar,  even  our  Episcopacy  itself,  we 
may,  humanly  speaking,  thank  Laud."  We 
should  have  been  glad,  however,  to  meet 
with  less  habitual  unfairness  to  the  motives 
and  actions  of  the  Puritan  paxtj  i  as,  for 
example,  when  the  opposition  to  the  Book  of 


Sports  on  the  part  of  the  local  magistracy  is 
attributed  to  ^e  &ct  that  tiie  sportg  "  n^de 
a  disagreeable  noise,  and  disturbed  fheir  own 
respectable  after'dimer  repose." 

The  criticism  on  Carlyle's  Cromwell  is 
equally  nnjost  to  the  higher  and  better 
aspecte  of  Puritanism,  bnt  it  exposes  witlt 
remarkable  powers  of  analyBis  and  sarcastic 
representation  the  weak  points  both,  of  the 
hero  and  his  biographer.  In  &ot,  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  point  to  any  pages  in  which 
Mr.  Carlyle's  vague  and  oracular  utterances 
are  more  hardly  hit.  Does  the  following 
passage,  for  example,  admit  of  an  altogether 
successful  reply  ? — 

"  Mr.  Carlyle's  Reality  is  a  magnificent  ahetrac- 
tion ;  it  refuses  to  he  caught  and  grasped,  and 
will  give  no  account  of  itself  for  the  eatisfaction 
of  euhlunary  and  practical  curiosity.  It  wages  an 
eternal  "war  with  shadows;  it  is  a  disperser  of 
phantoms;  lies  flee  before  it;  formulae  shudder 
at  its  appnach.  This  is  all  we  know  of  its  nature 
and  its  characteristics.  It  carries  on  a  great 
aerial  battle  nobody  knows  where ;  and  teaches 
with  BuUime  infambility  nobody  knows  what" 
(i.,246). 

In  one  respect,  however,  these  essays 
strongly  resemble  those  of  Mr.  Carlyle  him- 
self :  namely,  in  the  eloquence  and  intel- 
lectual subtlety  of  isolated  passages  which 
surprise  our  admiration  and  assent,  and  with 
which  our  satisfaction  would  be  complete  if 
their  precise  relevancy  to  the  writer's  main 
argument,  or  even  to  his  subject,  were  only 
a  little  more  clear.  Of  such  the  highly 
rhetorical  passage  at  the  olose  of  the  article 
on  Strafford  is  a  conspionons  example. 

To  the  paper  on  Lather  bnt  Uttle  excep- 
tion can  be  tab»n,  while  it  is  imposnble  not 
to  be  oonseions  of  the  rare  insight  into  cha- 
racter and  skill  in  appreciati^  boUi  motive 
and  action  here  diB|Aayed.  We  know  of  no 
account  which  brings  out  so  clearly  the 
extent  to  which  Luther  combined  "  the 
wisdom  of  the  serpent "  with  that  massive 
Teutonic  force  of  genius  and  boldness  of 
policy  for  which  he  is  more  generally  famed. 

The  papers  on  Dr.  Arnold  and  Blanco 
White,  though  full  of  interest,  are  somewhat 
painful  reading,  from  the  extent  to  which 
they  betray  the  complete  gulf  which  sepa- 
rated, in  either  case,  the  subject  firom  his 
critic.  There  are  instances,  it  would  seem, 
of  dissimilarity  in  temperament  and  in  the 
whole  cast  of  certain  minds,  which  almost 
preclude  the  possilnliW  of  a  just  and  ade- 
quate appreciation  of  each  other's  diffi- 
culties. 

The  defect  which  chiefly  detracts  from 
the  value  of  Dr.  Mozley's  historical  judg- 
ments appears  to  be  the  tacit  assumption 
that  when  rectitude  of  life  and  disinterested- 
ness and  honesty  of  parpose  have  been  once 
proved  in  any  given  character,  it  foUowa 
tbat  his  justification  is  complete. 
"  A  man's  motive  and  spnt  and  object  in  a  par- 
ticular line,"  says  the  essay  on  Laud,  "  is  smply 
an  individual  internal  fact  about  that  person,  to 
be  determined  hy  evidence,  as  all  other,  facts  are. 
No  extent  whatever  of  general  objectionableneas  in 
the  principle  of  the  Bwale  can  decide  this  par- 
ticular fact  agaiust  Land." 

And,  similarly,  in  the  essay  on  Cromwell 
the  stress  of  the  ai^ument  is  largely  devoted 
to  proving  tliat  he  was  a  hypocrite.  Ko 
comparison  seems,  indeed,  more  to  the 
writer's  mind  than  that  wh^  presents  the 
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great  Pnritan  leader  to  onr  imaffination  as 
some  monstrom  orocodile,  with  all  the  cun- 
ning and  dissimnlation  with  wbicb  this  animal 
is  popularly  credited — '*  his  scales  repel  us  ; 
we  look  in  wonder  at  him,  but  we  do  not 
touch ;  he  is  mighty,  but  he  is  unseemly ; 
he  is  tremendoos,  but  he  ia  vile."  But,  in 
truth,  the  historian  can  deal  but  casually 
and  imperfectly  at  best  with  that  complex 
thin^  called  "  motive ; "  and,  admitting  the 
disinterestedness  of  both  Laud  and  StraQbrd 
(a  somewhat  considerable  concession,  seeing 
that  tike  one  nosed  himself  to  be  Primate  of  All 
England,  the  other  to  be  the  military  dictator 
of  his  countiy),  it  is  an  almost  trite  obaer- 
vation  that  the  most  glaring  disr^ard  for 
the  righto  of  their  imow-men  has  oQxm.  been 
maninlBted  by  those  to  whose  motives  no 
suspicion  can  attach.  The  Inquisitors  of 
Spam,  the  Puritans  of  MaBsachusetts,  tried 
simply-  by  this  test  stand  alike  acquitted.  It  is 
on  the  broader  and  clearer  ground  of  th  e  bear- 
ing of  their  policy  on  the  general  welfere 
that  the  statesman  and  the  leader  of  public 
opinion  must  submit  to  be  tried  by  posterity. 
And,  adopting  this  standard,  the  student  of 
oar  seventeenth-century  history  is  compelled 
to  own  that  tbe  policy  of  Laud  and  Strafford, 
if  cazried  to  a  successfiil  issue,  must  have 
resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  those  institu- 
tions whidi  distinguish  f^e  England  of  later 
times  from  Austria  op  Spain. 

J.  Bass  Mvllikobb. 


Forgotten  Bookt  loorth  Sememhering.  A 
Series  (tf  Monographs.  Bj  "R.  "EL.  Shep- 
Wd.  Ko.  1,  "  Studies  of  Sensation  and 
Event."   By  Ebeneser  Jones.  (Picker^ 

It  is  rarety  that  a  book  becomes  hopelessly 
antiqnated  within  a  fortnight  of  its  publica- 
tion, but  we  have  an  instance  of  so  sad  a 
&te  before  us.  When  Mr.  Shepherd'^ 
pamphlet  came  into  onr  hands  we  proposed  to 
onrselves  to  let  it  lie  aside  a  little  while,  until 
we  could  collect  some  fuller  information  than 
ito  meagre  pages  supply  about  the  poet  in 

auestion.  Bat  it  became  apparent  at  once 
bat  a  writer  was  abont  to  present  the 
readers  of  the  Athenaeum  with  such  a  mono- 
graph on  Ebenezer  Jones  as  should  really 
deserve  the  name;  and  we  have  therefore 
waited  until  Mr.  Theodore  Watts  ceased  to 
issne  bis  successive  instalments.  They  re- 
main incomplete;  for  curiosity  demands  to 
know  something  of  a  poet's  eod,  though  it 
be  as  sad  as  Otway's  or  as  rayste- 
riouB  as  Tannahill's.  It  is  io  be  sup- 
posed that  some  publisher  will  very  shortly 
collect  and  reprint  the  writings  of  Ebeneser 
Jones,  and  he  will  be  much  to  blame  if  he 
doee^  not  persuade  Mr.  Watto  to  give  per- 
petuity to  bis  touching  record  by  making  it 
the  bams  of  a  prefatory  memoir. 

BbeneuF  Jones  was  born  in  1820  and 
died  in  1860,  and  he  published  one  volume 
of  poems,  in  1843,  which  already  ranks 
among  rare  and  desirable  books.  To  this 
volume,  which  made  no  mark  at  the 
time,  he  gave  the  appropriate  but  scarcely 
attractive  title  of  Studies  of  Sentation  and 
Event.  It  may  help  ns  to  estimate  this  book 
if  we  consider  its  chronological  position  iu 
Engliah  litenrture.  It  appeared  the  year 
after  Tennyson's  Poem  m  Too  Yohmtt^  and 


the  year  before  Miss  Barrett's  work  in  the 
same  form ;  Home's  Orion  was  published  in 
the  same  year  (1843),  aud  Browning  wfu 
bringing  cut  Bella  and  Pomegranates.  These 
four  writers  were  in  their  prime,  and  Jones's 
youth  was  therefore  thrown  in  the  unpro- 
ductive decade  which  divides  their  appear- 
ance from  that  of  Matthew  Arnold,  Pat- 
more,  and  the  Spaamodista.  Everybody 
was  reading  Festus,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  blank  verse  of  Ebenezer  Jones  shows  the 
influence  of  that  drama  more  than  once. 
But  there  is  no  trace,  certainly,  of  any  other 
modem  poet,  except  very  decidedly  of 
ShdQey.  So  much  being  said,  it  haa  to  be 
confessed  that  the  Studies  of  SensaHon  and 
Event  is  one  of  the  most  original  books  a 
man  of  twenty-three  ever  wrote — most  tJbe 
product  of  his  own  reverie,  least  the  echo  of 
a  master  either  in  sense  or  sound.  Mr. 
Watts's  most  touching  memorial  shows  ns 
that  his  early  days  were  spent  in  the  midst 
of  an  extremely  rigid  and  confined  religious 
body,  who  felt  a  conscientious  scruple  in 
placing  any  secular  book  in  the  hands  of  the 
young.  The  writings  of  Shakspere  and 
Milton — the  one  as  frivolous,  the  other  as 
heretical — would  certainly  be  kept  out  of 
Sbenezer's  hands.  And  here  I  should  join 
issne  with  Mr.  Watts,  who  deplores  the 
rig^d  Galvinistic  training  and  the  dreary  Lon- 
don dwelling  as  insuperable  cUffionlties  in  the 
wfl^  of  poetic  development.  That  these  are 
difficulties  no  one  who  understands  or 
who  recollects  the  pent-up  ardour  of 
youth  will  deny  or  forget ;  but  that  the 
poetic  instincts  are  not  provoked  and  inten- 
sified, where  they  exist,  by  such  restraint 
and  such  desolation,  I  am  not  able  to  doubt. 
Where  injury  is  really  done,  I  think,  is  not 
in  the  restraint  of  a  dreary  creed,  which 
by  contrast  rouses  the  instinct  of  beauty 
into  a  passion,  or  in  the  rarity  of  natund 
sights  and  sounds,  which  adds  an  infinite 
precionsness  to  those  occasional  views  of 
nature,  but  in  the  absence  of  books  of  noble 
verse.  For  young  lips,  starving  for  poesy, 
to  be  deprived  oi  tiie  privile^^  of  dipping 
into  the  fountains  of  music,  this  indeed  a 
misery,  for  whioh  a  orunped  style  and  a 
poor,  thin-blooded  metrical  constitution  pay 
through  life.  To  this  deprivation,  then,  we 
attribute  the  crowning  fault  of  Jones's 
poetry,  its  incom^tence  in  luurmony,  its 
banality  in  expression. 

The  first  great  quality  which  strikes  the 
reader  of  Ebenezer  Jones's  volume,  after  he 
has  become  accustomed  to  the  threadbare 
language,  is  passion.  This  man  seems  to 
wrestle,  not  with  style  merely,  but  with 
heaven  and  earth,  to  express  the  love  and 
hatred  that  consume  him.  When  he  is 
aching  with  tender  longing,  as  in  "A  Orisis," 
no  verse  can  be  sufficiently  lan^id  and 
serpentining  to  express  the  exquisite  lassi- 
tude be  feels;  when  he  is  jealous,  as  in 
"  Zingalee,"  tiiere  is  a  red  glare  in  the 
poem,  and  a  scent  of  consuming  fire.  He 
obsei-ves  the  phenomena  of  passion  like  a 
physiologist ;  I  know  no  poet  who  has  at- 
tempted some  of  his  daring  experiments  in 
sensation.  The  entire  originality  of  his 
treatment  of  love,  with  its  sane  side  in  all 
the  best  pieces,  and  its  mad  side,  as  in  "  Two 
Sufferers,"  which  approaches  the  insomtable 
later  maamer  of  Blake,  is  perhaps  the  most 


notable  oliaracfceristio  of  Jones  as  a  poet.  He 
shows  little  knowled^  of  nature ;  his  gardens 
and  lakes,  and  wildernesses,  are  either 
entirely  imaginary  or  founded  on  descrip- 
tions of  Southern  scenery,  and  no  attempt  at 
realism  gives  value  to  his  landscape.  His 
power  lay  in  depicting  from  unfamiliar 
stand-points  the  cardinal  emotions  of  the 
human  soul.  He  had  no  humour :  his  would- 
be  gaieties  seem  to  me  iu  the  worst  taste  ; 
his  grave  and  burning  sonl  was  in  health 
only  when  grappling  with  immense  and 
superiiuman  emotion. 

This  volume  of  1843  was  to  have  hwalded 
another  and  more  importuit  book,  Studies  of 
Besemhlanee  and  Otmsent.  To  onr  laating  re- 
gret, in  some  moment  of  unworthy  petnluice 
or  depression,  he  destroyed  the  MS.  of  this 
collection,  the  labour  of  years  :  strange  that 
a  man  who  is  described  to  ns  as  singularly 
brave  and  strong  should  allow  temporary  un- 
snccess  to  tempt  him  thus  to  comndt  literary 
suicide !  We  can  but  turn  in  the  absence  of 
anything  better  to  such  waifs  as  accident 
has  preserved  to  us  from  the  sad  holocaust. 
They  are  of  a  nature  to  redouble  our  regrets. 
So  far  as  Mr.  Watts  has  been  able  to 
discover,  only  three  poems  belonging  to  the 
later  volume  are  in  existence ;  all  three, 
but  especially  two  of  them,  testify  to  powers 
that  were  rapidly  ripening,  and  to  a  great 
aooess  of  poetic  vigour.  "  When  the  World 
is  Burning  "  and  "The  Hymn  to  the  Snow," 
now  for  the  first  fame  printed  in  the  Athe- 
naeum, are  the  least  eccentric,  most  flumt 
and  accomplished  writings  which  Ebenezer 
Jones  seems  to  have  left  behind  him.  The 
former  is  one  of  the  most  intense  and  appal- 
ling presentments  of  a  Dantesque  imagina- 
tion we  know  ;  yet  as  a  literary  product  it 
is  overweighed  by  th&  consummate  skill  and 
proportion  of  the  latter. 

As  Ebenezer  Jones  becomes  more  widely 
read  we  may  expect  to  hear  much  discussion 
of  his  metrical  Uw  or  lawlessness.  The 
quality  of  his  blank  verse  is  very  remark- 
able, his  cadences  sometimes  consisting  of  a 
chain  of  three  or  even  four  anemp|^itio 
syllables.  Bat  b^  fkr  the  strangest  examples 
of  his  versification  are  found  in  the  last 
poem  in  his  book,  "Oar  la  Pens^,''  the 
normal  measure  of  which  is  that  of  Gray's 
Elegy.  Sncb  a  stanza  as  the  following  is  an 
enigma  which  would  puzzle  QuiutUian  :— 

"  Is,  in  embryo  beantMUBDeBs,  one  of  that  bond, 
YTho,  telliog  the  Bamenesses  of  far-partad  things, 
Flanta  through  the  universe,  vith  magician  hand, 
A  due,  'which  ntakee  us  following,  nnireise-kings." 

By  reading  the  lines  aloud,  we  perceive,  but 
not  without  some  difficulty,  that  the  divi- 
sion into  cadences  is  highly  irregular  in 
position,  but  still  correct  in  number,  and 
that  the  stanza,  read  aloud  with  great  em- 
phasis, resolves  itself  into  these  oompiHient 
parts: — 

"  Is  I  in  em  I  hrjo  beau  |  teonsnesa  on«  |  of  that 

band 

Who,  tell  I  iug  the  same  ]  cM3ii  of  {ai  \  part  1  ed 
things. 

Plants  I  through  the  u  I  nlverse  ]  with  magic  |  ian 
hand, 

A  cine  I  which  makes  |  ns  f ol  |  lowing  n  [  niTeise- 
kingB." 

It  is  not  at  all  plain  that  any  rhetorical,  and 
certainly  no  harmonic,  advantage  is  gained 
by  this  excessive  modification  of  the  five 
bars  of  our  henrio  verse.    The  htuadraxn 
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fecurrence  of  five  decent  iambics  should 
aarely  be  regarded  as  the  climbing  plant 
T^ras  the  pillar,  not  as  an  invariable  com- 
IMkBion,  but  always  as  a  type  fifom  which,  if 
it  strajr  too  fitr,  it  may  chanoe  to  be  blown 
down  into  ignomimons  Ofmfasion.  But  the 
whole  lohezae  of  Ebeneaer  Jones's  verse  is  a 
sttbject  apon  which  eritical  enqaixy  may 
jndicioasly  be  expended. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  heartily  glad 
that,  after  so  long  a  period  of  oblivion  and 
undeserved  contempt,  the  position  of  this 
nntbrtanate  man  of  genins  has  been  at  last 
asserted,  and  that  he  will  no  longer  lack 
hononr  or  a  niobe  in  our  literature.  From 
so  fine  and  sympathetic  a  critic  as  Mr.  Watts 
the  pablic  has  a  right  to  ^mand  the  com- 
ptf»tio»  of  the  task  of  revival  so  happily 
oommoued.  It  is  certain  that  he  must  be 
the  faiogxttpher  of  Ebenezer  Jones. 

Bduuhd  W.  Ooseu. 


Etut  Cheghire:  Pcut  and  Present;  or,  a 
History  of  the  Hundred  of  Maocl^field 
in  the  County  Palatine  of  Chester. 
From  Original  Kecords.  By  J.  P.  Ear. 
waker,  M.A,,  F.S.A.  VoL  I.  (Printed 
for  the  Author.) 

Owe  of  the  facta  whicdi  came  into  notice  in  a 
celebrated  looal  controversy  in  167S-79 
between  Sir  Peter  Le^oester,  of  Tabley,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Mainwaring,  of  Peover,  over  a 
disputed  point  of  their  family  history,  was 
that  Cheshire  squires  were  adepts  in  hOTaldry 
and  genealogy.  The  squires  had  about  the 
saone  time  a  farther  interest  in  these  sul^eots 
am  aoeount  of  the  high-handed  proceedings 
ol  the  Korroy  Dngdfde,  who  tore  down  the 
iutahments  iriuoh  others  had  set  ap  in  the 
Cheahute  ohnnhea.  The  connty  has,  indeed, 
been  the  Inrth- place  or  the  home  of  a  number 
of  good  antiqaaries,  whose  active  investiga- 
tioBs  led  to  the  cnlfcivatum  of  soch  studies. 
Among  than  wereHolinehed,  the  editor  of  the 
Ohromelet ;  John  Speed,  or,  as  he  was  called. 
Fattier  Speed ;  William  Webb,  whose  de- 
scriptitm  of  the  county  was  first  published 
by  the  procurement  of  Sir  Simon  Aroher, 
the  antiquary  of  Tamworth ;  William  Smith 
and  Darnel  King,  who  were  associated  in 
the  prodoctioa  of  The  Vale  Boyal ;  the  four 
lUndle  Holmesee ;  Sir  Peter  Leycester, 
above  mentioned,  who  is  represented  as 
shining  amid  a  learned  gentry ;  John 
WataoD,  the  historian  of  ^lifia  and  tiie 
oolleetor  of  the  annals  ctf  Stockport^  whose 
valuable  HSS.,  now  brought  into  notice  for 
the  first  time,  have  rec^tfy  been  acqaired 
by  the  Bodleian  Library;  and  a  host  of 
other  lesser  lights,  whose  productions  have 
been  orershaaowed  by  Dr.  Ormerod's 
splendid  History.  It  has  been  left  for 
Mr.  SttFwnker,  who  has  an  intelligent 
eye  for  details  and  a  systematic  and 
persevering  industry,  to  gather  up  the 
antic^uarian  fragments  that  remain,  that 
nothmg  be  lost;  and  his  sumptuous  and 
long-expected  History^  the  result  of  the 
widespread  and  patient  labour  of  many 
yeM%  is  quite  worthy  to  rank  with  some  of 
the  works  which  have  been  referred  to.  It 
forma  a  wd&Si  and  lasting  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  the  oounty.  It  is  amanog  to 
notice  how  mnch  matter  of  real  importance 
ioim.T  investigators  nc>gl.'t-tcd,  not  only  in 


the  public  repositories  of  papers,  but  also  in 
the  parish  chests  and  registries.  It  is  mat>- 
ter  of  congratulation  that  all  this  new  and 
valuable  material  is  in  Ea$t  Oheekire  ad- 
mirably marshalled,  and  made  farther  acoee- 
sible  by  a  most  ample  and  excellent  Index. 

This  volume  deals  with  the  parishes  of 
Wilmslow,  Obeadle,  Northenden,  and  part  of 
Stockport.  The  district  of  East  Cheshue  was 
onoe  a  devastated  r^ion.  It  has  now  and 
again  been  harried  by  the  raids  of  the  Scotoh ; 
was  often  the  theatre  of  civil  commotions ; 
and  is  to-day  the  scene  of  busy  commercial 
and  agricultural  industries.  The  General 
History  of  the  district  introduces  the  old 
descriptions  of  the  county,  with  important 
inedited  lists  of  the  gentry,  &o.  This  portion 
is  defective  in  not  supplying  a  continuona 
and  comprehensive  account  of  the  progress 
of  the  people.  In  the  Pariah  Histories  the 
anther's  plan  is  to  give  an  account  of  the 
manors,  accompanied  by  oonsoientiously- 
investigated  pedigrees  imd  notices  of  the 
lOTds,  with  bci^iu'  aooonnts  <Mf  Haa  minor 
gentary  and  of  the  balls.  Under  the  head  of 
the  Ghmrches  there  u  much  fnllneas  of 
detail ;  uid  the  Beotora  are  presented  in  an 
nnfaroken  succession.  The  work  is  illustrated 
hy  numerous  wd  artistic  engravings  from 
the  sketohes  of  Mrs.  Earwaker,  consisting  of 
views  of  the  ohurches  and  halls,  antiquities, 
autographs,  Sbc.  ;  and  a ' '  display  of  hemldry  ** 
from  monuments,  windows,  and  the  like, 
accompanied  by  a  carefol  table  which  in- 
straots  how  the  devices  are  "blasoned  on 
the  shield  in  their  own  tinct." 

That  this  large  mass  of  mattor,  abounding 
in  names  and  dates,  should  be  free  from 
error,  or  that  the  whole  of  the  accessible 
anthoritiea  should  have  been  hud  under  oon- 
Mbution,  would  be  a  marvel  indeed.  A 
huge  number  of  Tecwds  in  which  the  other 
countieB  are  rich  are  singularly  deficient  in 
the  case  of  Cheshire.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  these  parchments,  including  the  cleigy- 
and  lay- subsidies,  will  some  day  come  to 
light,  to  illustrato  more  fully  the  condition 
of  the  people  at  large.  In  his  eagerness, 
however,  after  iueditod  matorials,  Mr.  Ear- 
waker has  disregarded  much  valuable  in- 
formation more  at  his  hand — such  as  the 
TaxaHo  of  Pope  Nicholas  in  1291,  giving 
the  value  of  the  ecclesiastical  livings,  and 
offering  curious  and  instructive  ortho- 
graphies of  the  names  of  the  parishes :  the 
Galendan  of  Stato  Papm ;  and  the  nsefbl 
volumes  of '  the  Ghetham  Sooiety,  which 
have  not  been  thoroughly  examined.  In  the 
account  of  Bector  Johnson  of  Stockport 
(p.  389),  a  passage  from  Henry  Newcome's 
Auiobiography  (p.  51)  has  been  quoted 
and  abridged  from  an  already  carelessly* 
abridged  quotation  in  a  book  called  Non.' 
conformity  in  Cheshire,  and  some  singular 
ohronologioal  oonfosiona  have  resulted.  The 
notioe  of  Thomas  Case,  who  was  Bector 
of  Stockport  in  1645,  needs  to  be  re- 
written with  respect  to  the  important  and 
exact  information  given  in  Jacomb's  sermon 
apon  his  death.  "  Our  Calamiea  and  Oases  " 
are  infaroduoed  into  Hadibras ;  and  it  is  very 
noticealde,  as  bearing  upon  the  connexion  a£ 
these  two  men  wiw  Lanoashue,  that  the 
Helpe  io  Better  SearU,  for  Better  IVtnes, 
1647,  by  John  Angier,  of  Denton  Chapel, 
in  that  county,  was  commended  to  tiw  reader 


by  both  of  them.  Case,  whom  Wood  charac- 
toristically  calls  "  a  great  bontifien  and  fire- 
brand in  &e  Chnr(^"  had  a  parochial  charge 
in  early  life  at  Erpingham,  in  Norft^  ;  and 
his  "ancient  friend,"  Richard  Heyricke, 
the  Warden  of  Mandhester,  who  intiodnced 
him  into  Lancashire,  was  at  the  same  time 
beneficed  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  North 
Beppe.  One  of  the  wtwthy  m^ves  of 
Wilmslow  has  most  nnaeoonntahly  been 
overlooked—vis.,  the  Bev.  James  Upton, 
M.A.,  the  divine  and  critic,  the  fourth  son 
of  a  gentleman  of  Cheshire,  bom  at  Wilms- 
low, Deo.  10,  1670 ;  an  account  of  whom 
may  be  found  in  Heame's  Bemaitts  (ii.,  244, 
with  some  errors),  and  in  Toulmin's  Hist 
Taunton,  1822,  8vo  (pp.  202-3).  It  would 
have  been  appropriato,  in  the  notieeB  of 
Thomas  Yisoount  Savage,  o£  Eock  Savage, 
and  of  Jane,  his  daughter,  MarohionesB  oS 
Winchester — '*a  Yisooimt's  daughter,  aa 
Earl's  h«r*' — to  mention  Ben  Jtmson's  elegy 
and  Milton's  Epitaph  on  the  ladv.  One 
feels  a  desire  to  know  whether  Hilton,  in 
hia  vacatdons  in  the  county  with  Gharies 
Diodsti,  made  t^  acquaintanoe  of  fids 
Cheshire  lady,  who  died  in  April  1631,  aged 
twenty-three.  The  most  tantoHsing  blesn- 
ishes  in  the  book  are  the  tranalationa  of  the 
Latin  inscriptions,  and  the  nnmberiess  square 
brackets  in  whioh  are  placed  the  Arabio 
forms  of  the  Roman  numerala  in  the  old 
writing  The  Cheshire  gentlemen  are  as 
little  likely  nowadays  to  be  unacgnainted 
with  the  meaning  or  every  Oratepro  anima, 
as  to  be  unfamiliar  with  the  &oes  of  their 
watches. 

We  are  looking  fmrward  with  interest  to 
the  second  insta&ent  of  this  valuable  work; 
and  we  hc^  that  the  author  will  nltunately 
extend  his  researohes,  with  the  same  enooess, 
into  the  remaining  Hundreds  of  the  oonntj. 

JOHK  EguhOTON  BAII£T. 


Annaes  da  BibUdiheca  Nadoual  do  Sio  de 
Janeiro.    Yols.  1.-111.   (Bio  de  Janeiro : 

Tip.  Leuainger  &  Pilhoa.) 

Undbb  the  direction  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin Bamiz  GaWao,  Principal  librariaa  at 
Bio,  in  Brazil,  five  parts  {faacieoW)  have 
already  appeared  of  the  above  publication, 
destined,  as  its  title  sufficiently  implies,  io 
record  periodically  the  origin  and  progreasive 
development,  as  weU  as  ue  internal  regula- 
tions, of  the  National  LOsnoy  in  tlw  cartel 
of  Brasil.  Prefixed  to  the  first,  which  was 
published  as  early  as  March  1876,  is 
"  Article  the  4th  "  of  an  Imperial  decree 
establishing  that  among  the  anties  cf  the 
Principal  Librarian  one  is  "  to  publish  peri- 
odically a  Beview,  in  which  important 
unedited  works,  bibliographical  essays  of 
acknowledged  merit,  written  by  clerks  of 
the  establishment  or  other  men  of  letters, 
shall  find  appropriato  place  for  the  benefit 
of  scholars,"  &c.  And  it  is  no  donbt  owing 
to  the  above  prescription,  emanating  from  bo 
enlightened  and  w^-intentioned  a  sovereign 
as  tiia  Emperor  of  Brasil,  that  we  are  thus 
able  to  estimate  the  literary  riobes  of  that 
country. 

The  first  volume  of  the  .dnnaw,  after  a 
short  preliminary  notioe  fay  the  Prineqial 
Librarian,  contams  the  following  papers : — 

1.  A  valuable  essay  on  the  Im  and  writ. 
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iags  of  the  celefanted  Fortagneae  biblio- 
mphflr  of  lut  oentBTj,  Diogo  Bubou 
Ibkdiado,  togettier  with  u  ooooimt  of  him 
fine  oollactioo  of  books,  originally  deposited 
in  the  Falnce  of  Ajada,  in  Litbon, 

and  BOW  forming  part  c£  tiie  National 
Idbrwry  at  Bio.  This  is  followed  by  a  cata- 
logoe  of  Barboea's  own  writings,  printed  as 
well  as  manuscript,  including  his  Bibliatheca 
Lusitana  (Lisbon, '  1741-59,  in  fol),  the 
third  Tolnme  of  which,  from  yarions  oaume, 
and  prinoipaUy  the  destrQCtive  fire  and 
eorthqaake  of  Lisbon  in  1755,  has  become 
BO  extrvmely  rare  that  few  Continental  libra, 
riea  <mn  boast  of  possessing  it.  Lastly,  at 
pages  128-265  is  a  descriptive  catalogae  of  a 
laxge  colleotaon  of  tracts  (folheios  e  papeia 
awhoi,  as  they  are  oalled  in  Portagal), 
wbieh  that  intdligent  bibliogn^her  had 
bound  tc^giether  in  139  Tolumes  qnarto ;  the 
whole  being  pieoeded  by  a  lithographed  por- 
timit  of  BariMsa. 

2.  A  notice  and  several  unedited  letters  of 
Father  Joseph  de  Anohieta,  of  the  Society  of 
Jeans,  one  of  the  first  missionaries  to  South 
America,  come  next  in  order  (pp.  -14-60, 
and,  again,  pp.  206-308).  Of  Anchieta 
himself— who,  though  a  native  of  Teneriffe, 
in  the  Canary  Islands,  and  the  eon  of  a 
Caetilian  nobleman,  is  mroneously  supposed 
by  some  to  hare  been  a  Portngaese,  owing 
perfasfH  to  his  early  education  and  snbeeqnent 
pnferaionatCoinibra— flome  acconnt  is  given 
in  the  Pluiarco  Brastlsiro,  by  FereiradaSilra 
(vol.  i.,  1847),  and  in  the  Vida  do  vmeraM 
p*  Joteph  de  Anchieta^  by  SimSo  de  Vawxnu 
oeUoe  (Lisbon,  1672) ;  and  yet  had  not  his 
valuable  eorrespondenoe  with  Father  Laynez, 
MirSo,  and  others  of  the  far-famed  Society 
of  Jesus,  been  found  in  a  mannscript  -volume 
of  the  libraiy,  we  should  oertainly  have  been 
deprived  of  many  ioteresting  details  respect- 
ing his  exemplary  life  and  missionary  labours. 
The  letters  are  ten  iu  number,  generally 
wittien  &om  Piratininga,  in  the  Capiiania 
de  S.  Vioente,  among  the  Tamoyoa,  Tupin- 
amb^  A3rmord9,  Papanases,  and  other 
Indian  tribes-of  BraEil ;  they  range  between 
May  1554  and  July  1565,  thus  embracing  a 
penod  of  ^eren  years  wholly  spent  in  the 
spreading  of  the  Goi^iel  among  the  savage 
naHons  of  South  America.  A  few  of  the 
letters  are  iu  Latin  or  Spanish,  the  rest  in 
Portuguese ;  all  were  discovered  m  a  volume 
of  the  National  Library,  entitled  ChaHtu 
do8  Padres  Jesuiias  eobre  o  Brazil'^  deade  o 
anno  de  1549  aU  o  de  1568.  Perhaps  the 
most  interesting  of  all  arc  the  first  two, 
dated  Paratininga,  na  easa  de  8.  Paulo, 
1554,  in  which  Anchieta  gives  a  full  accoant 
of  the  nations  bordering  upon  that  mission- 
ary establishment,  describee  their  manners, 
Ciiafcoms,  and  traditions,  and  introduces 
oeosmmal  remarks  on  the  langnages  spoken 
m  thai  locality,  and  the  natural  history  of 
tiie  neighbouring  countries.  The  last  of  all 
is  one  anted  from  the  college  of  the  Com- 
pany at  S.  Vicente,  January  8,  1565, 
and  addressed  to  Father  Biego  Laynez, 
who  snccoeded  Loyola  in  the  generalship  of 
the  Society.  It  contains  a  fall  account  of 
the  expedition  undertaken  by  Anchieta  and 
another  Father  named  Nobrega,  to  make 
peace  with  a  wild  and  anthropophagio  tribe 
of  Indians  called  Tamoy6s,  who,  making 
coatinaBl  inroads  npon  me  Christian  settle- 


meats,  cari^tng  men,  women,  and  children 
into  captivi^  and  nuddag  slaves  of  them, 
had  considerably  oheoked  the  pn^agation 
of  tiie  Cospel  in  those  distant  regions. 
Upon  the  whole  this  notice  of  Khther 
Anohieta  and  his  missionary  labours  in 
Bvaul,  illostrated  as  it  is  with  opportune 
remarks  and  notes  hy  J.  A,  Teixeira  de 
Mello,  one  of  the  librarians,  cannot  fail  to  be 
a  welcome  addition  to  Brazilian  ethnography. 

Next  in  order  comes  a  very  interesting 
paper  by  Joio  de  Saldanha  da  Gama  on  the 
Colleo&o  Camoneana,"  or  collection  of  the 
editions  of  Camoes  preserved  in  the  National 
Library.  No  less  than  251  editions  or  touis- 
lations  of  Oe  Liteiadae  or  of  As  Stmotj  as 
well  as  of  critical  works  in  all  lanmu^^  re- 
lating to  that  illustrious  poet  and  his  works, 
are  mentioned — no  inoonsiderable  number  if 
we  bear  in  mind  that  the  Nationid  lAbrary 
at  Bio  does  not  yet  possess  the  first  edititm 
ofthe£«»ad«,  157^  I,  Tuxc  the  second  of  the 
same  date,  nor  the  third  of  1584,  nor  the 
fourth  of  1591,  nor,  indeed,  a  few  more 
which  we  could  point  out.  It  must  be  owned 
that  after  Cervantes  and  Lope  de  Vega  in 
Spain,  Shakspere  in  Englatid,  Dante  and 
Ariosto  in  Italy,  perhaps  no  poet  has  gone 
through  so  many  editions.  Among  those 
mentioned  in  Senor  Cama's  list  at  p.  266 
of  vol.  i.  is  one  of  the  Bimae  (Coimbra, 
Pedro  Craesbeeok,  1607,  Mo),  said  to  be 
"  teroeyra  impresrto,"  and  of  which  there 
must  be  at  least  tiiree  repetitions  by  the 
same  printer,  since  neitiier  of  the  two  which 
we  have  had  oooasion  to  examine  in  the  rich 
library  of  onr  friend  Robert  B.  Turner,  Esq., 
nor  the  one  described  by  Sefior  Gama  at 
204  under  No.  3,  agree  with  each  other 
as  to  number  of  leaves,  preliminary  matter, 
or  class  of  type,  thot^h  all  bear  the 
same  date,  and  profess  to  be  printed 
by  Craesbeeck.  The  fact,  though  singular 
enoagh,  is  not  without  precedent  in  the 
Peninsnla.  Os  Lwiadae  was  printed  twice 
in  1572  by  Gon^alvez;  Don  Quiasote  no 
less  than  six  times  in  1605  —  twice  at 
Madrid,  twice  at  Lisbon  and  twice  at 
Valencia,  all  within  the  same  year.  Of  the 
Bosoan  and  ChurcilBBo  published  at  Barcelona 
in  1543,  (|nart(^  tiiere  are  no  less  than  two 
pirated  editions,  printed  at  Lisbon  or  Coim- 
bra, with  the  same  date ;  and  the  Lisbon 
typographers  were  certainly  not  slack  at  that 
sort  of  work,  as  we  could  easily  prove  had 
we  time  and  space  for  it.  Whether  the  fre- 
qnency  of  editions  of  such  books  as  the 
Celestinn,,  the  Lutiade  of  CTamoens,  or  the  In- 
genioio  Hidalgo  of  Cervantes,  is  merely  to  be 
attributed  to  the  popularity  of  their  authors, 
and  unexpected  snccess  of  the  books  them- 
selves, or  to  be  ascribed  to  the  smallness  of 
the  editions,  is  a  point  that  has  not  yet  been 
suCSciently  investigated.  We  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  editions  were  compara- 
tively small,  and  that— at  least  in  the  Penin- 
sula—500  copies  (una  tarea)  were  rarely 
printed,  250  or  300  being  the  usual  number. 

*'  Noticia  das  obras  manuscriptae  e  ineditas 
de  Alexandre  Bodrignes  Pereira "  (1783- 
92),  by  Alfonso  do  Valle  Cabral,  with  a  de- 
tailed catalogue  of  his  many  works  on  the 
topography  and  natural  history  of  Brazil,  is 
the  next  paper  in  the  volume.  The  principal 
work  of  Bodrignes  Pereira  seems  to  have 
beraihis  ViagemPhtloaopluebpeUueapitmias 


do  QrSo  Para,  Bio  Neffro,  Motto  Qroeso  e 
Ovyaba,  whiidi  fonnerly  made  part  of  the 
liagostana  CoUection,  and  v  noiw  preserved 
at  Bio.  Ko  extracts  are  plashed  frotn  it ; 
bat  its  ntilil^  for  the  natural  histcwy  and 
gec«raphy  of  the  empire  cfuinot  be  denied. 

Next  come  two  lengthy  and  ratbw  elabo- 
rate dissertations  on  what  is  called  "Um 
Faleotypo  Hispauhol,'*  by  Fwnudes  de 
Olivaira,  and  "  Dos  NigeUos,"  by  Dr.  J.  Z. 
If.  Brum.  With  the  last-mmtioned  paper 
we  shaJl  not  trouble  ourselves,  inasmuch  as 
it  has  little  or  no  novelty  at  all.  After 
much  superfluous  discussion  on  the  origin 
and  meaning  of  the  word  nigdluni,  as  well 
as  on  the  Italian  goldsmiths  who,  like  Bron- 
aetti,  Bacohi,  Bttibolitti,  and  Masso  Fini- 

foerrat  oukfrated  the  art  of  nielling  in  the 
fteenth  century — informiAion  nosUy  de- 
rived ftom  the  works  of  Doohesne^  Pass- 
avant  and  Laborde — ^we  are  told  that  the 
National  Library  at  Bio  possesses  one, 
0  Triumj)ho  de  Gnlathea,  which  F.  A,  Qrayer 
described  in  the  thirteenth  volame  of  the 
Oazette  dee  Beame-Arit. 

"Um  Paleotyjm  Hiapanhol"  is  nothing 
more  than  a  Spanish  translation  of  Livy  by 
a  Hieronymite  friar,  Pedro  de  Vega,  printed 
at  Sar^ossa,  in  Spain,  in  1£20,  by  George 
Cocci,  or  Koch,  a  native  of  Qennany — a 
book  which,  though  handsomely  printed 
and  illustrated,  by  m  -means  deswves  the 
eleven  pages  of  text  and  notes  devoted  to 
its  description ;  ior,  in  the  first  plaee,  the 
volume  ooald  scaroaly  be  uentiinied  as  a 
"superb  specimen"  of  typwraphy  m  the 
capital  of  Aragon,  where  the  very  same 
printer  and  others  of  his  nation  had  cer- 
tainly produced  much  finer  works  during 
the  fifteenth  century.  It  is,  moreover,  a 
well-known  fact  that  both  at  Valencia 
and  Barcelona,  to  say  nothing  of  Seville 
and  Salamanca  and  other  towns  in  the 
Peninsnla,  the  " noble  art  of  printing"  at- 
tained between  1474  and  1 500  the  greatest 
degree  of  perfection.  The  numerous  wood- 
engravings  with  which  ihia  translation  of 
Livy  is  illustrated,  though  certainly  very  fine, 
are  the  same  as  those  of  an  older  one  made  in 
Germany  iu  1505  and  r^nrinted  at  TAentz 
(Maintz,  Mayence  or  Maguntia)  in  1514^  and 
atArgentoratnmor8tta^(bnrginl514.  Nor 
does  Father  Pedro  de  Vega  deserve  the  ex- 
aggerated praises  which  Sefior  Femandes  de 
Ohveyra  lavished  on  him  as  one  of  the  first 
translators  of  dassics  in  the  Peninsula,  when 
what  remains  of  Livy's  Decades  had  been 
translated  into  JtaMan  by  Ferrari  (Venice, 
1478, 1481, 1485,  and  1493),  and  into  French 
by  Le  Beroeur  (Paris,  1487, 1497,  and  1514), 
and  when  there  is  besides  good  evidence  that 
the  former  version,  if  not  the  latter,  was  used 
by  the  translator. 

The  rest  of  the  first  volume  is  filled  by 
a  paper  entitled  "Galaria  dos  Bibliothecarios 
da  Bibliotbeoa  Naoional,"  by  Bamis  de 
G^Ivfto,  containing  neorologiad  notioes  of 
Fr.  Gregorio  Jose  Viegas,  Father  Joaqutm 
Damaso,  Fr.  Ant(»iio  de  Arrabida,  Bishop  of 
Anemuria ;  Canons  Francisco  Vieira  GonWt 
and  Januario  da  Cunha ;  Dr.  Jose  de  Assiz, 
Alves  Branco  and  Moniz  Barreto ;  and, 
lastly,  Fr.  Camlllo  de  Monsorrato,  who  since 
1807,  when  Joao  VI.  passed  frmn  Portugal 
to  Brazil,  have  been  the  keepers  of  the 
Imperial,  or  rather  National,  LUmuy  at  Bio ; 
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the  whole  heing  closed  by  an  interesting 
notioe  of  lonooencio  Francisco  da  Silva, 
-who,  tiiongh  a  Portngnese  by  Hrtb,  and  not 
residing  in  Brazil,  has  been  considered 
worthy,  by  his  bibliographical  and  other 
works,  to  occupy  a  distinguished  place  in 
this  Brazilian  necrology.  Silva  was  bom  at 
Ijisbon  on  Srotember  28,  1810,  and  died 
there  on  Jnne  27, 1876.  His  Bibliographical 
Dictionary,  in  nine  Tolumes,  octavo,  partly 
compiled  from  the  Bibliotheea  Inuitana  of 
Ihogo  Barboaa  Machado,  and  continued  to 
the  year  of  his  death,  is  certainly  a  work  of 

Satient  oad  laborious  resoaroh  whioh  would 
0  honour  to  any  nation. 
The  remaining  fasoieoli  or  parte  of  the 
Atmaei  contain  ttie  prospectus,  as  well  as  a 
specimen,  of  a  Brazilian  glossary  compiled 
from  the  unedited  memoirs  of  Dr.  Alexandre 
Bodrignez  Ferreiia,  which  is  to  be  published 
shortly  at  Bio,  besides  a  catalogue  by  Alfredo 
do  Yalle  Cabral  of  the  maps,  marine  charts, 
&o.,  preserved  in  the  library,  to  which  may 
be  added  articles  on  the  Maintz  Bible  of 
1462,  and  on  five  copper  engravings  by  Noel 
Garnier,  hitherto  nndescribed;  and  a  cata- 
logue of  the  library  of  Antonio  de  Araujo 
de  Aroreda,  conde  de  Barca. 

The  above  are  the  contents  of  a  pub- 
lication which  promises  fair  to  be  in  time 
a  valuable  source  of  information  on  matters 
of  ipeneral  bibliography,  as  well  as  on 
the  literature  wid  etimo^phy  of  Brazil. 
The  work  itself  is  handsomely  printed, 
much  better  than  anything  else  we  have 
yet  seen  issued  from  the  presses  of  South 
America,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be  con- 
tinned  without  interruption. 

PlSODAL  DE  GATAISQOS. 
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The  Europeans.    By  Henry  James,  Junr. 

In  Two  Volumes.    (Macmillan  &  Co.) 
You  Play  Me  Falte.     By  Mortimer  and 

Frances  Collins.     In  Three  Volumes. 

(E.  Beutley  tk  Son.) 
By-Ways.    By  Mary  "W.  Paiton.    In  Three 

Volumes.    (Samuel  Tinaley  &  Co.) 
George  Hem.     By  Henry  Glemham.  In 

Three  Volumes.  (Samuel  Tinsley  &  Co.) 
WUl  w  iAs  Cause      Woe.    By  the  Author 

of  "Altogether   Wrong."     In  Three 

Volumes.    (Samuel  Tinsley  &  Co.) 

Ir  Mr.  Henry  James's  new  novel  could 
only  be  regarded  as  the  harbinger  of  a 
whole  noise  of  such  fowl,  the  pleased  critic 
would  look  forward  to  the  coming  season 
very  cheerfully.  As  it  is,  and  with  every 
reason  to  believe  that  The  Evropeans  is 
alone  in  the  world,  he  is  glad  to  welcome  it 
for  its  own  sake.  It  is  an  extremely  clever 
book,  and  a  book  withal  that  is  readable 
from  first  line  to  last.  It  is  scarcely  so 
touohii^f  as  Daisy  JfilZer,  which  is  ont  and 
away  the  best  thing  of  its  kind  in  recent 
English  ;  but  it  is  a  piece  of  work  so  capable 
and  original,  bo  vigorous,  and  to  a  certain 
point  BO  telling,  as  to  be  worthy  of  equal 
praise  and  study.  Mr.  James,  who  would 
seem  to  be  an  exponent  of  the  refined, 
oclectiG  realiBm  of  Turg^nieff,  has  produced 
in  it  a  novel  remarkable  for  complete  ab- 
sence of  intrigue,  of  didactics,  of  descrip- 
tivenees.    There  is  not  any  plot  in  The 


Europeans;  there  are  scarcely  any  landscapes 
or  interiors ;  and  such  good  things  in  the 
way  of  phrase  or  generalisation  as  occur  in 
it  are  quite  inseparable  from  their  context, 
and  would  seem  commonidace  outside  of  it 
And  yet  it  is  not  possible  to  read  The  Euro- 
pea/M  without  the  admiration  of  absorption. 
It  has  all  the  qualities  of  a  rare  etching  :  of 
an  etching,  that  is  to  say,  the  beauty  of 
which  is  a  beauty  of  line,  and  depends  in  no 
measure  on  a  property  of  tone  or  an  arrange- 
ment of  masses.  The  efiect  of  the  whole 
thing  is  that  of  something  colourless  and 
cold,  but  so  subtle  and  right,  so  skilfol  and 
strong,  as  to  force  the  attention  first  and 
afterwards  the  respect  of  those  who  con- 
sider it.  Mr.  James  has  a  sufficient  contempt 
for  prettlness  and  obviousness.  His  form 
is  asoetio  even  to  uncomeUness;  he  has 
nothing  whatever  to  say  that  is  not  abso- 
lutely essential ;  and  he  suppresses  all  signs 
of  his  own  personality  with  such  austerity 
as  could  scarcely  have  been  believed  to  be 
within  the  compass  of  a  modern  novelist. 
His  purpose  has  been,  not  at  all  to  write  a 
book,  and  still  less  to  write  a  story,  but  to 
show  off  the  spiritual  machinery  of  some  six 
or  eight  men  and  women,  all  of  whom  are 
interesting  from  a  certain  human  point  of 
view,  but  none  of  whom  are  in  any  d^ree 
heroic  or  even  extraordinary ;  and  to  do 
this  with  as  much  art  and  as  little  appEu:«nt 
excuse  for  it  as  could  possibly  be  imagined. 
In  this  aim  he  has  been  altogether  successful. 
His  people  are  so  completely  apprehended 
and  80  mtelli^nily  conveyed  that,  as  he 
himself  has  written  of  the  greatest  of  living 
novelists,  "you  believe  as  you  read."  All 
are  handled  with  equal  acuteness  and  with 
equal  sympathy,  so  that  the  reader's  in- 
telligence of  one  and  all  is  for  the  nonce  as 
prarfect  as  the  writer's.  The  book  is,  in  fact, 
a  remarkable  book :  in  its  merits  as  in  its 
shoricomings.  As  it  stands,  it  is  perha^M 
the  purest  piece  of  realism  ever  done.  And 
there  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that,  if 
Mr.  James  could,  or  would,  endow  such  work 
as  in  it  he  approves  himself  capable  of  with 
the  interest  of  a  high  tragic  passion,  he  might 
be  not  only  one  of  the  ablest  but  also  one 
of  the  most  renowned  novelists  of  his  epoch. 

The  late  Mwtimer  Collins  would  seem  to 
have  been  a  sort  of  big  boy,  with  an  opu- 
lent vocabulary,  a  luxuriously  extravagant 
imagination,  and  a  habit  of  writing  (with 
an  air !)  whatever  was  uppermost  at  the 
moment.  He  produced  a  whole  shelf-fol  of 
novels,  none  of  which  were  very  good,  and  a 
whole  cloud  of  verses,  scarcely  one  of  which 
but  should  have  been  better ;  and  was  per- 
haps as  happy  in  the  contemplation  of  his 
work  as  most  men.  The  novel  under  notice, 
left  unfinished  by  him  at  his  death,  has  been 
completed  by  his  wife.  His  own  E^are  in  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  large  one. 
One  loses  the  sense  of  his  presenoe  early  in 
the  second  volume  at  least,  so  tiiat  it  seems 
safe  to  oonolnde  ^t  Mrs.  CoUins  is  re- 
sponsible for  some  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
thing.  In  You  Play  Me  False  there  are  the 
usual  elements  of  the  Mortimer  Collins 
romance :  the  fine  old  halls,  the  great  trees, 
the  lordly  meals,  the  dainty  daring  rhythms, 
the  extravagant  personages,  the  glittering 
verbiage,  the  aggressive  freakishness,  the 
boisterous  sapience,  and  all  the  rest  oS  it. 


So  &r  as  the  late  poet  himself  is  conoemed, 
Hie  book  would  seem  to  have  bem  written. 
wUih  more  care  than  was  usnsl,  and  also  to 
somewhat  better  purpose.  Mrs.  Collins  has 
not  tried  to  reproduce  her  late  husband's 
tricks  of  manner,  but  has  finished  his  frag- 
ment as  she  best  knew  how.  Her  ^ort  has 
been  scarcely  so  happy  as  might  have  been 
wished,  but  it  was  evidently  a  labour  of  love^ 
and  she  must  be  credited  with  a  &rir  claim  on 
the  gratitude  of  such  of  the  reading  public 
as  fleeted  Mortimer  Collins  and  his  work. 
The  novel  is  hardly  a  good  novel,  bat  it 
may  be  read  with  some  pleasure  for  itself 
and  with  much  of  the  interest  that  attaches 
to  the  work  of  all  well-known  and  individual 
men. 

In  By- Ways  there  is  a  great  deal  of  rather 
pleasant  writing.  The  intrigue  of  the  book 
does  not  seem  to  be  partionlarly  snocessfuL 
It  is,  in  &ot,  the  novel's  weakest  element, 
inasmuch  as  its  interest  depends  in  great 
measure  on  a  psychological  note  of  peculiar 
delicacy  which  is  apparently  beyond  Miss 
Paxton's  ken.  In  By'Ways,  however,  there 
is  plenty  of  promise  and  some  performance. 
It  is  the  histoiy  of  a  family  of  daugh- 
ters, and  there  is  in  it  as  much  of  marrying 
and  giving  in  marriage  as  most  people  can 
assimilate  without  efibrt  at  one  time.  Each 
of  the  four  Miss  CaJdwells^  becomes,  in  her 
turn,  and  under  varying  oiroumstanoes,  a 
bride.  The  fair,  heroical,  and  quite  unin- 
teresting Claudine  is  taioked  into  the  ibid ; 
the  Idiotic  Arabella  is  allowed  to  senunble 
in  head-first  uid  after  much  endeavoor;  the 
unscrupulous  and  intelleotual  Jud^  takes 
the  enclosure  by  storm;  the  ingenuous  Helena 
alone  makes  entry  on  legitimate  grounds. 
In  the  choice  and  conduct  of  all  this  tiiere 
is  not  a  little  ingenuity,  and  in  the  appre- 
hension and  indication  of  the  four  or  five 
types  of  young-lady  hood,  and  of  their  several 
snitors,  there  is  much  ambition  and  evidence 
of  a  fair  amount  of  insight  and  originality. 
The  novel,  moreover,  improves  as  it  advances; 
the  second  volume  being  a  great  deal  better 
than  the  first,  and  the  third  than  the  sectmd. 
So  that  there  is  apparently  every  reason  to 
hope  and  believe  Uiat  Miss  Paxton  may  do 
better  next  time,  and  that^  putting  aside  ibs 
oonsideration  of  abstruse  probl«us  in  psychp 
ology,  she  may  produce  a  something  ihat  is 
wholly  compact  of  chsracter,  whetlwr  eccen- 
tric or  commonplace,  or  both.  Her  women, 
with  a  single  exception,  that  of  the  young 
and  wicked  widow,  Mrs.  Wedderbum,  have 
in  them  at  least  the  potentialities  of  acoept- 
ableness ;  and  it  seems  certun  that  in  the 
way  of  a  family  chronicle  she  might  do 
really  good  and  solid  work. 
'  The  anthor  of  Qeorge  Sem,  an  east-4X«st 
story,  has  evidentiy  read  and  listened  a 
great  deal.  He  writes  the  East  Anglian 
dialect  correctly  and  fluently,  if  with  not 
much  force  and  distinction ;  and  the  charac- 
ters he  dmls  with  are,  in  intention  at  leasf> 
more  than  usually  ambitious.  But  there  ia 
a  lack  in  his  work  of  life,  air,  warmth ;  it  ia 
not  possible  to  take  much  interest  in  his  in- 
trigue or  in  the  sayings  and  doings  of  tiiose 
concerned  therein;  and  one  lays  him  hj 
with  a  certain  feeling  of  respect  for  the 
author,  but  with  neither  respect  nor  admir- 
ation for  the  book  itself.  Mr.  Glemham, 
indeed,  has  done  ins  very  best  to  produce  a 
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thing  of  merit,  and  tlie  thing  prod  need  Beema 
scarcely  worthy  of  the  eflForfc.  His  story  is 
the  story  of  a  sailor's  bastard,  who  sabdues 
the  wild  blood  inherited  from  both  father 
and  mother,  becomes  a  highly  respectable 
yoang  man,  sacrifices  his  own  hononr  to 
save  bis  sire's,  and  wins  the  loTe  and,  after 
many  days  and  difficulties,  the  hand  of  the 
town-olerk's  daughter.  Like  most  of  their 
kind,  the  hero  and  heroine  do  not  make  one 
anxious  to  think  of  them  as  real ;  they  are 
stifiT,  formal,  and  perhaps  too  rigidly  and 
eelf-GODBoioiisly  tmimpeachable  to  have  many 
signs  of  Ufe  abont  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  certaan  tiidr  more  aabsidiary  firiends 
and  aoqiiaiiitam»B  are  well  tried-at,  uid  in 
the  hands  of  a  givat  artist  mi^t  have  been 
of  mnch  valne  and  interest.  The  old  town- 
clerk,  for  instance,  would  need  no  less  a 
person  than  Walter  Scott  himself  to  hare 
fall  justice  done  to  his  quaintnesses  and  oddi- 
ties ;  and  only  that  great  master  of  untutored 
natnre  had  been  capable  of  making  enough 
of  the  wild  sailor-father,  and  of  the  gardeners 
and  pnblicans  and  poachers  whose  conrersa- 
tioQ  Hr.  Glemham  has  reported  at  such 
length,  and  whose  indxTidoality  he  has 
been  at  sncb  pains  to  apprehend.  The 
beat  things  apparent  in  this  way  of  cha- 
racter would  seem  to  be  the  eooentric 
banker  and  Sfrs.  Oscar,  the  town-olerk's 
sbrewish,  greedy,  ill-natured  wife,  both  of 
whom,  in  a  certoin  &int-hued,  limp,  feeble 
kind  of  way  are  really  right  and  true.  Their 
merits  and  demerits  are  characteristic  of  the 
book,  which  is  wanting  neither  in  insight 
Bor  earneetnesa  nor  cleverness,  but  only  in 
power  ■,  and  which  may  be  read  in  places 
with  positive  enjoyment,  if  its  most  welcome 
page  be  after  all  its  last. 

The  authoress  of  AUogether  Wrong  would 
seem  to  have  conceived  that  title  in  a 
paroiyam  of  prophecy.  From  the  critic's 
point  of  view  it  shadows  forth  admirably 
the  special  quality  of  Will  is  the  Cause  of 
Woe.  WiU  ia  the  Cause  of  Woe  is  indeed  a 
poor  book :  not  offensively,  not  ridiculously, 
not  immodestly  poor,  bat  hopelessly  and  in- 
alterably  poor :  a  book  beyond  redemption  dull 
and  dismal  and  commonplace.  It  is  written  in 
fairly  correct  English ;  it  is  vindictively 
hard  on  hypocrites  and  scandalmongers ;  it 
sets  forth  a  variety  of  surprising  experi- 
ences; it  abounds  with  moral  reflections; 
and  yet  it  is  only  by  an  immense  effort  of 
will  that  one  can  manage  to  accompany  the 
hero  and  heroine  to  church,  and  see  them 
packed  off  finally  to  the  land  of  many 
children  and  happiness  ever  after.  The  said 
hero,  a  Mr.  Cyril  Treherne,  is  perhaps  the 
limpest  specimen  of  the  heroic  to  be  found 
in  literatare.  He  has  a  weakness  for  kissing 
yonng  ladies  at  wrong  momenta,  however, 
which,  hamoared  with  more  fi^eedom  than 
discretion,  is  wellni^h  being  the  cause  of 
his  min.  Owing  to  its  indulgence,  he  finds 
himself  first  of  all  violently  in  love  with  the 
heroine,  and  afterwards  the  object  of  a 
tremendous  bat  innocent  passion  on  the  part 
of  a  certain  Cherry  Mason,  a  humble  village- 
maiden,  by  whose  father  be  is  saved  from 
drowning,  and  to  whom  he  himself  is  led  to 
behave  in  a  way  as  stupid  as  it  is  dishonour- 
able. Of  course  he  and  she  and  the  heroine 
aie  presently  in  a  horrible  mess,  and  appear- 
ances aze  Bgaiiist  everybody,  and  there  is  a 


great  deal  of  dying,  and  cross-purposes 
make  havoc  of  all  joy,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing ;  and,  equally  of  coarse,  there  is  a 
satisfactory  wedding  in  the  last  chapter,  at 
which — for  the  last  time  in  literature,  I 
hope ! — ■"  the  village  bells  "  are  heard  to 
"  send  forth  a  merry  peal."  It  is  bat  dull 
reading,  when  all  la  said  and  done,  and  a 
very  little  of  it  goes  a  long  way. 

W.  E.  Heklet. 


CUBEENT  LITB&A.TnBB. 


The  Old  and  Middle  En^iah.  By  T.  Kington 
Oliphant,  M.A.  (Macmil)sn.)  This  is  a  much 
enlai^d  and  improved  recast  of  all  but  the  modern 
part  of  Mr.  Oliphant'a  wall-known  Sources  of 
Standard  Er^lish  (1874).  In  four  yean  2,000 
copies  of  the  earlier  book  sold ;  and  if  merit  can 
attract  buyers  the  present  edition  should  seU  off 
in  one  year.  While  Mr.  Oliphont  rightly  and 
manfully  holds  to  his  Robert  of  Brunne  as  the 
^reat  ongiaator  of  moderu  English,  he  has  largely 
increased  his  account  of  our  earlier  writers,  and  has 
posted  up  his  work  to  the  latest  issues  of  the 
Early  English  Text  Society,  and  Oerman  editors 
like  Dr.  Horstmann.  Without  an  atom  of  pedan- 
try— nay,  often  with  flashes  of  humour — Mr.  OU- 
phant  tells  pleasantly  the  story  of  the  rise  and 
earliest  state  of  English — Anglo-Saxon — and  of 
all  the  leading  chanj^  in  phrase,  word,  meaning, 
vowel,  ending,  prefix,  that  our  language  under- 
went through  the  influences  of  dialect,  foreign 
learning,  conquest,  neglect,  and  revival,  down  to 
A.D.  1310.  He  also  gives  specimens  of  eveiy 
well-marked  stage  in  the  process.  It  is  a  boos 
that  the  scholar  can  learn  from,  and  the  pupil 
enjoy.  It  should  interest  every  English-speaking 
man,  woman,  and  child  above  twelve.  Mr.  Oli- 
phant  promises  his  hook  on  Modem  English  in 
four  years  more.    The  sooner  the  better,  say  we. 

Lives  of  the  Cardinals,  By  Patrick  Justin 
O'Byme.  t>art  I.— Cardinal  Pecci,  Pone  Leo  XIII. 
(Boland  and  Co.)  This  seems  to  be  the  Erst 
number  of  a  monthly  series  of  very  dull  bio- 
graphies. The  exbting  cardinals  of  the  Roman 
Church  are  probably  no  more  remarkable  or 
interesting  as  a  body  than  the  existing  members 
of  the  English  Parliament.  However,  to  do  Mr. 
O'Byme  justice,  it  is  not  the  personal  biography 
which  seems  to  interest  Mm ;  but  the  &cts  of  his 
hero^  life  are  used  as  a  means  of  enunciating  the 
eztremest  views  of  Ultramontanism.  As  an 
example  of  Mr.  CByrn^s  indsive  thoughtfulness, 
we  may  take  the  following  sentence: — "It  is  a 
curious  peychologioal  feet,  that  latitndinanan 
morals  usually  accompany  that  shallow  phase  of 
Intellectuality  called  Scepticism."  His  historical 
impartiality  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following 
description  of  ItDme  in  1814 : — "  After  the  restor- 
ation of  its  possessions  to  the  Papacy,  Rome 
naturally  became  the  shrine  of  Religion,  Learning, 
and  Art."  His  general  clearness  and  light  play 
of  fancy  may  be  judged  by  the  remark  wliich 
follows  the  account  of  Pecci's  first  coming  to 
Rome : — "  Just  aa  in  the  prefigurations  of  the 
prophets  there  were  omens  of  the  regeneration  of 
mankind,  there  may  have  been  in  this  entry  of 
the  student  Vinceozo  Pecdi  into  Rome,  a  pre- 
figuration  of  the  regeneration  of  the  Ohurch,  and 
its  restoration  to  independence." 

Old  English  Drama  ;  Select  Plays :  Marlowe's 
Tragical  History  of  Dr.  Faustxts,  and  Greene's 
Sonowable  Sistoiy  of  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bun- 
gay. Edited  by  Prof.  A.  W.Ward,  M.  A.  (Oxford: 
Clarendon  FresB.)  It  iaagood  ugnforthe  study  of 
English  that  the  Clarendon  Press  can  bring  out,  at 
a  price  four  times  tiiat  of  the  avarsge  of  its  nngle 
Shakspere  plays,  a  doable  volume  like  this  of 
Marlowe  and  Greene.  The  book  contains  111 
pages  of  Introdootion,  110  of  text,  and  162  of 
notes,  but  has  no  index,  a  want  common  to  many 
CUrendon  I^ess  e^tions.  Prof.  Ward  has  a  happy 


ease  in  abstracting  learned  German  treatues,  and 
stating  th«r  lesalts  in  clear,  understandable 
English.  His  Introduction  is  eafntalfy  done,  and 
contains  evidence  of  much  independent  researcb 
besides  his  German  borrowings;  hut,  joatas  in 
hia  History  of  Dramatic  Literature^  when  yoa  come 
to  the  pincning-point,  the  difficulty  hardest  to 
grapple  with,  £a«  test  of  his  capacity,  the  critidsm 
of  Shakspere,  he  makes  you  a  how  and  empties 
you  out  a  barrowful  of  pea-shucks  in  the  form  of 
notes  on  the  sources  of  Shakspere's  plays,  ao  here, 
when  you  expect  at  least  three  or  lour  pages  on 
the  point  that  students  most  need,  the  comparison 
in  pithy,  weighty,  lines  of  the  styles  of  Greene, 
Marlowe,  and  Shakspere,  and  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  genuine  and  spurious  work  in  FaustuSj 
you  get  on  tbe  first  point  half  a  page,  and  on  the 
second  nothing  at  all.  We  could  well  have  spared 
some  of  the  pages  of  the  l^nda  of  ma^eiaoa,  &e,, 
for  the  pages  that  students  want,  getting  down  to 
the  heart  of  each  author,  and  contrasting  his  life- 
■blood  with  his  rival's.  Something,  too,  we  should 
have  liked  on  the  special  dramatic  and  poetic 
"notes"  of  these  plays  by  Marlowe  and  Greene, 
when  compared  with  tbe  other  plays  of  their 
respective  authors.  Is  it  caosistency  or  forget- 
fulness  that  has  made  Prof.  Ward  compare 
Marlowe's  superb  apostrophe  to  Helen  in  Fauitus, 
xiiL,  91,  only  with  2  Tambwlaine,  ii,,  A,  and  not 
with  Shakspere's 

"She  LB  a  pearl. 
Whose  price  baa  lanaeht  above  a  tbonsand  ships, 
And  tam'd  crowi^d  Uogs  to  merchant!  "? 

Tr.  and  Ores.,  II.,  ii.,  81-2. 

The  Lucrece  nightingale  (1.  1135)  might  have 
been  noted,  too,  on  page  259,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
bably spurious  FOmimate  Fifyrim  one ;  and  sorely 
Shakspere  should  not  have  been  made  reeponsihle 
for  tmit  plainly  spurious  and  poor  Proline  to 
Pericles,  act  iii.  But  enough  of  objection.  As 
prefeces  to  plays  now  go,  Prof.  Ward's  Introduc- 
tion may  he  Isirly  called  an  excellent  piece  of 
work,  giving  accounts,  full  of  research,  of  tbe 
subjects  and  sources  of  the  plays.  The  notes  are 
good  and  sufficient,  strengthened  with  many 
useiul  etymologies  by  Prof.  Toller.  In  only  one 
instance  have  we  found  the  editor  failing  to  turn 
to  the  right  source  for  information.  In  the  inno- 
cence of  his  heart  he  says,  on  page  179,  "  hey-dmg- 
ding :  the  reference  is  apparently  to  the  reftain  of 
some  song."  He  has  not  turned  to  that  un&iling 
store  of  information  on  all  early  ballads  and  songs, 
Ghappell's  Popular  Music  of  the  Olden  Twne, 
where,  at  pages  262-9,  776,  792,  790,  the  two 
versions  of  the  swiuf^ng  Old  Sir  Simon  the  Xing, 
with  its  hey  ding-a-iUng,  are  printed,  and  its  tunes 
too,  and  all  the  learning  about  it.  Was  it  not 
one  of  Captain  Cox's  "  hunch  of  ballets  and 
soi^,  all  auncient,  fair  wrapt  up  in  Parchment, 
and  bound  with  a  whipcord''  ?  It  is  treason  not 
to  know  it.  On  page  Ixxxix.  Prof.  Ward  should 
have  noted  that  G.  Chapman's  claim  to  have  been 
filled  with  and  prompted  by  an  Elysian  spirit 
(Homer),  and  his  "  heavenly  familtar "  render 
him  a  more  likely  man  than  Marlowe  to  have  been 
alluded  to  in  Shakspere's  86th  Sonnet, 

Life  of  Madame  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  Duchesse  de 
DoudeauviUe.  Translated  m>m  the  French  by 
Mrs.  Oashel  Hoey.  (Burns  and  Oates.)  In  the 
Life  of  Mdme.  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  Duchesse  de 
DoudeauviUe,  which  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey  has  trans- 
lated from  the  French,  we  have  a  picture  of 
aaintliness  and  self-abnegation  more  akin  to  that  of 
Mdme.  Guyon  than  to  most  French  biographies. 
The  Dachesse,  not  only  to  her  husband  and  frirada, 
hut  to  all  those  who  read  of  her,  seems  "  to  be 
placed  in  an  upper  sphere  which  human  pasnona 
could  not  reach,"  She  was  bom  in  1764.  Her 
father,  the  Marquis  de  Montmirail,  died  in  her 
infency,  and  her  mother  was  a  harsh  and  injudi- 
cioua  woman,  for  whose  harshness  and  severity 
her  daughter  in  later  life  gave  thanks,  "  as,  if  in 
her  childhood  she  had  found  a  friend  in  her,  she 
might  have  attached  herself  too  strongly  to  the 
crMture."  For  a  trifling  chUdiah  ofiemw  she  was 
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'bftiuBbed  bT  her  motlier  to  a  convwt,  and  would 
tfUdly  have  daroted  herself  to  the  conventual 
life,  Dut  beliered  that  ehe  was  moved  by  a 
fi{dritaa^  influsnee  A^m  St.  Fiands  de  ^es 
to  1^  a  life  of  dedication  indeed,  but  "  in  the 
world,  agunat  all  her  inclinationa."  At  fifteen, 
she  wma  exceedioglT  beautiful,  and  was  betrothed 
to  the  son  of  the  Vicomte  de  la  Rochefoucauld, 
who  beoame  Due  de  Doudeauville  in  right  of  his 
vrife.  The  bridegroom  was  fourteen,  a  thin,  deli- 
cate, insignificant  child,  shy  and  awkward,  who 
complained  when  told  of  the  brilliant  match  that 
was  arranged  for  him,  "Ah  I  then  I  shall  not  be 
tMB  to  amuae  myself  any  more."  Neveitheleaa, 
the  mszried  life  which  began  so  inaoapicioiiBly 
turned  out  much  better  tlun  coold  have  been 
ej^peeted,  for  tiie  t)uc  and  Duchesse  discovered 
that  they  had  much  in  common,  and  the  stronger 
chaiactor  of  the  Ducheaee  developed  all  that  was 
best  in  the  Doc,  who  became  a  well-known  and 
utefiil  member  of  society.  The  Duchesae  also 
obtained  a  strong  religious  influence  in  her  hus- 
band'a  Jamily,  and  wiUiout  seeing  anything  droll 
in  it  her  biographers  relate  in  all  good  faith  that 
she  was  specially  auccessful  in  the  oonvereiou  of 
lier  father-in-law,  and  that  when  the  Vicomte 
do  la  Rochefoucauld  was  dying  "  she  bo  over- 
came his  rooted  scepticism  that  he  received 
the  last  sacraments  and  gave  abuni^ant  evidence 
of  his  fittth  and  repentance,"  in  proof  of  which 
they  quote  his  dying  words,  "  I  nope,  my  dear 
child,  you  a»  satisfied  wiUi  me."  The  soble 
behAviour  of  the  Dnchesse  in  the  troublous  times 
of  1780-88  is  recounted  with  great  simplicity,  as 
if  the  biographers  looked  for  nothing  but  courage 
and  calmness  from  one  poBseesed  of  such  auntlike 
faith.  But  it  ia  not  every  saint  who  would 
have  faced  Fouquier-Tinville  at  the  revolutionary 
tribiuial  to  plead  for  an  accused  AbbS  as  the 
Uuchesse  dia,  nor  is  it  every  saint  who  would 
have  been  succeaeful,  so  as  to  be  treated  with  the 
courtesy  which  is  recounted  of  the  Fahlic  Accuser, 
who  even  oiFered  his  bare  arm  to  the  noble  lady  to 
lead  her  down  the  staircase — an  offer  which  she 
was  obliged  to  accept,  "  but  which  in^ired  her 
with  an  almost  insupportable  disgust,"  Her 
piety  seems  to  have  denned  with  every  anccesuve 
trial,  and  ^e  had  many,  losing,  in  the  course  of 
her  long  life,  neoilf  all  ner  relations,  to  whom  she 
was  more  than  onhnarily  attached,  and  in  old  age 
becoming  blind  and  dependrat  on  servants,  who 
seem  to  bave  treated  her  with  very  little  consider- 
ation. In  memory  of  her  daughter  Ernestine, 
whose  loss  was  the  greatest  that  she  had,  she 
founded  the  order  of  the  Society  of  Nazareth,  for 
the  eist«>s  of  which  order  this  account  is  speedy 
written.  But  the  book,  from  the  beauty  and 
worth  of  its  subject,  will  have  a  much  wider  circu- 
lation than  that  of  any  special  order  or  religion, 
and  Mrs.  Cashel  Iloey  has  done  good  work  in  her 
fluent  md  pleasant  translation,  which  brings  it 
within  reach  of  all  English  readers;  to  them, 
in  the  truest  sense,  the  saintly  Ducheese  will  be 
always  living,"  though  they  may  not  go  quite  so 
far  as  the  Bishop  of  ChMons,  who  wrote  of  her 
after  her  death : — 

"  Many  prayers  will  be  offered  for  the  Duchesae  at 
Naaareth  and  elsewhere,  and  this  is  well — it  is  a  duty ; 
bat  she  must  also  be  invoked.  I  shall  not  be  sur- 
prised if  mirucles  take  place  nt  her  tomb.  As  for 
myself,  I  shall  applr  to  her  in  all  my  troubles  ;  she 
was  a  person  of  sonnd  jadgment,  and  a  lady  of  good 
counsel.  Louis  XVIII.  prized  her  advice  highly,  and 
with  good  reason,  and  he  frequently  cons^ted  her. 
I  ihallde  the  same,  and  it  will  be  well  with  me :  for 
me  she  will  be  always  living." 

Zetters  from  Mu^coka.  "By  an  Emigrant 
Lady.  (Bentlejj  and  Son.)  A  lady  who  had  for 
fiflsen  years  enjoyed  country  life  in  France  is 
obliged  suddenly  by  the  Frftnco-Qerman  war  to 
give  up  her  pleasant  home,  and  decides  upon 
taking  one  of  the  free  grants  of  land  in  Canada 
and  going  out  with  her  son  and  daughter  to  join 
another  son  who  is  already  tJiere.  Ilez  lettm  are 
ebiefly  those  of  warning  to  amateur  emignuits 


who  may  be  tempted,  without  capital  and  the 
qualities  needed  for  "  roughing  it"  in  the  roughest 
poEsible  way,  to  attempt  what  she  did.  It  certainly 
could  not  have  been  cheerful  at  the  end  of  a  long 
and  difficult  journey  to  be  welcomed  by  relations 
who  had  nothing  to  o^r  but  linseed  tea  without 
milk  or  sugar  and  some  doughy  bread,  and  to 
be  obliged  to  sleep  on  an  upturned  box.  The 
Emigrant  Lady  warns  her  readers  to  disbelieve  all 
written  accounts  of  the  possibilities  of  making  or 
enjoyinff  a  living  in  these  Muskoka  lands,  and  to 
avoid  rollowing  the  ignis  fatuus  of  emigration 
under  any  circumataneea,  if'^posnble.  Altiiough 
she  evidently  possessed  an  unusual  amount 
of  vivacity  and  courage  herself,  she  draws  a 
pitiable  sketch  of  bar  own  condition  at  the  end  of 
four  years,  a  broken-down  invalid  entirdy  confined 
to  bed  and  sofa,  with  hopes  crushed  and  health 
shattered.  The  book  is  written  in  a  genuine 
simple  way,  and  if  it  is  meant  to  be  discouraging 
certainly  succeeds,  while  it  oumot  be  read  witi^nt 
a  certain  amount  of  amusenaent  at  the  expense  of 
the  Emigrant  Lady's  misfortunes. 

Bram  Men  m  Action.  By  Stephen  MaoEenna. 
(Sampson  Low.)  Some  thrilling  stories  of  naval 
and  military  adventures,  which  gain  much  in  in- 
terest by  being  grouped  round  special  individuals. 
The  personality  of  the  brave  man  leaves  a  more 
distinct  recollection  of  hie  special  net,  and,  as  the 
author  Bays,  there  is  a  danger  lest  individual 
efforts  should  be  foigotten  in  the  vaster  operations 
of  armies  and  fleets.  Tbe  book  will  not  only  be 
popular  with  boys  from  its  spirited  style  and  free- 
dom from  encumberiag  details,  but  with  older 
readers  for  its  appreciation  of  resolute  action  and 
well-chosen  opportunity, 

Table-TiOk.  By  A.  Bronson  Alcott.  (Boston : 
Roberts- Brothers.)  It  requires  a  strong  and  w^l- 
known  personality  to  make  table-talk  thoroughly 
intelligible,  and  where  this  is  realised  a  book  of 
the  nature  of  Mr,  Alcott's  will  be  a  pleasant 
memorial.  Detached  thoughts,  though  often 
ang^Hestive,  are  for  the  most  part  disappoint- 
ing to  the  genenal  public.  Mr.  Alcott'a  book  is 
divided  into  two  halves.  Practical  and  Speculative, 
and  of  these  we  like  the  Practical  the  best.  The 
two  halves  are  again  subdivided,  the  first  into 
chapters  eonhuniog  fraguientarT  thoughts  on 
Leunuog,  Enteroriae,  Pursuits,  Nurture,  Habits, 
Diecoorae,  Creeds,  Interleaves ;  and  the  second 
into  Method,  Qeneeis,  Person,  Ijapse,  Immortality. 
From  this  range  of  subject  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
plan  of  the  book  covers  a  large  area,  and  to  any- 
one who  can  supplement  the  thoughts  by  know- 
ledge of  Mr.  Alcott  it  yniX  probably  have  a  gn&t 
interest. 

Princet  and  Rrincemn.   Br  H.  E.  and  £.  E. 

Maiden.  (C.  Eegan  Paul  and  Co.)  Two  Mty 
tales  with  a  meaning,  prettily  told.  (X  tiie  two 
we  like  "  Tbe  Quest  of  tbe  True  Queen  "  the  beat, 
and  think  the  book  would  bare  bem  better  named 
if  this  had  been  its  title. 

Saunters  in  Social  Byways,  By  Mttlcolm 
Doherty,  B.A,  (Bemisgton  and  Co.)  Chiefly 
a  reprint  of  newspaper  articlea  on  such  subjects 
as  Children's  Hospitals,  Incurables,  Beformatoriee, 
Lunatic  Asylums,  Sussex  Fig  Orchuds,  Prisons 
of  Paris,  &c.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting 
chapter  in  the  book  is  the  one  which  gives,  under 
the  title  of  "The  Soldier's  Friend,"^ an  account 
of  the  benevolent  work  done  by  Miss  Bobinson  in 
our  army;  but  all  the  articles  are  more  or  less 
worth  reading,  and  chapters  of  tbe  length  of 
newspaper  articles  are  easily  mastered. 

A  NMe  QvMn :  a  Romance  of  Indian  History. 
By  Meadows  Taylor,  O.S.L,  Author  of  "Saeta," 
"  Tara,"  and  other  Tales.  In  Three  Volumes. 
(0.  Kegan-  Paul  end  Co.)  If  the  writer  of  this 
romance  had  only  possessed  as  much  of  the  ori- 
ginal power  of  Scott  and  Fenimore  Cooper  as  he 
did  undoubtedly  possess  of  tbe  method  and  style  of 
the  better-known  of  thar  ccmtemporariee,  he  would 
hare  been  more  soecetsful  in  interesting  otlbsr  Lhui 


a  limited  class  of  readers  in  his  meritorious  literary 

Sroductions.   As  it  is,  Colonel  Meadows  Taylor 
as  written  cleverly  and  well,  but  manifestly 
under  the  yoke  which  the  nature  of  his  theme  and 
character  of  his  readers  cannot  UjH  to  set  upon 
him.   As  to  theme,  indeed,  be  goes  &r  beyond 
the  osdinary  apprehension  of  Englishmen  in  local 
knowledge  ana  empathies,  while  in  catering  for 
the  popmar  taste  he  ace^ts  ^ba  disadvantage  of 
remaining  a  step  or  two  behind  tbe  age,  by  ad- 
hering to  models  which,  wortiiT  thourii  ^tuej  be, 
are  not  always  in  £uhion,    1^  Romance  of 
Indian  History  ia  genuine  in  its  way ;  bat  it» 
truest  passages  are  t£oee  lesst  likely  to  pleaee,  and 
its  dramatie  pa  tomu  must  borrow  the  well-used 
stage  wardrobe,  instsed  of  wearing  their  own 
proper  costumes,  to  become  inteliigiUe  human 
beings.   To  have  adhered  to  truth,  and  At  the 
seune  time  secured  the  continuous  interest  of  the 
reader  through  three  closely-printed  volumee, 
would  have  required  extraordinary  ^niua  as  well 
as  close  acquaintance  with  Indian  hie  and  litera- 
ture.  That  he  has  succeeded  so  well  as  be  has- 
done,  and  interested  so  many  as  he  has  in- 
terested,  both    in   Hia   work   under  noriee 
cs  also   in  Tara  and  in   Seeta,  is   no  mean 
triumph  for  tbe  aoeomplishod  author  ^  and  now 
that  he  has  passed  away  from  hia  sphere  of 
usefulness,   we   know   no  one  competent  to 
supply  his  place.   In  the  present  story  the  momi- 
nent  Mnslim  characters  are  tiie  hiatinieaL  Ufaand 
Bibi,  or  Chftad  Snltana,  the  courtly  and  raliant 
Abbas  Khan,  the  villain  Oeman  Beg,  and  tb» 
gentler  heroine  Zora ;  while  three  Pottwrneae — 
Don  Diego  di  Fonseoa,  FmneiB  d'Alraaua,  and 
Maria  de  Fereira^form  a  trio  the  unnmraeement 
of  whose  adventures  recalls  the  Angelo  and 
Isabella  of  Measure  for  Measure,  bat  a  nob/er 
Claudio.    The  chronicles  of  Ahmadnsgar  and 
Kjapur  are  adverted  to  and  expiiined  from 
time  to  time  as  the  story  progRSBOS-,  and  the 
pagee  of  Firishta  are  made  Hilfiilly  eenioeaiiUfl  to 
the  purposes  of  Messrs.  Mudie ;  but  it  would 
require  perhaps  a  treatment  which  the  Muhamma- 
dan  historians  of  India  hare  not  hitherto  experi- 
enced to  make  the  process  thoroughly  mrofitable. 
If  any  Anglo-Indian  readers  of  A  Nobie  Qtteen  can 
recall  to  mind  natire  chiefs  of  their  acquaintance 
of  the  stamp  therein  tywfied,  we  doubt  -whether 
they  have  ever  heard  them  reason,  in  language 
such  as  therein  attributed  to  them,  if,  indeed,  tber 
hare  ever  heard  them  reason  at  all  on  Nature  ai^ 
its  marvels.   Possibly  a  similar  doubt  may  hare- 
arisen  with  reference  to  many  charaatora  drawn 
by  Mr.  G.  P.  R.  James  and  otiier  popular  atandard 
authors.   But  this  hardly  affects  the  merits  of 
the  case. 

A  Register  of  all  the  OiriUninges,  Buriallet,  4- 
Weddtngea  witkin  the  Pta-iih  «f  Smttt  iW«r«  t;pois 
QutMU.    Edited  by  Omnrille  W.  O.  Lereson 

Gower,  F.S.A.  (Harleian  Souety.)  This  is  an. 
important  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  London 
genealogy.  Although  one  of  the  books  which 
cannot  be  read.  It  is  not  the  lees  important  to 
those  who  take  an  int^igMit  interest  in  the  aociol 
life  of  the  sixteenth  and  seveoteenth  centuries. 
The  editor  seems  to  have  discharged  his  task 
faithfolly.  The  volume  ia  not  a  series  of  extracts 
only,  but  contains  the  document  in  full.  AVe  are 
very  glad  of  this.  Most  of  the  parish  registers 
which  bave  hitherto  been  printed  hare  not  been 
^ven  in  their  entirety;  but  only  such  extracts 
picked  out  as  were,  in  the  opinion  of  the  maker  of 
the  extracts,  worthy  of  note.  This  is  a  most  evil 
practice,  and  one  which  tends  to  bring  ctmtempt 
on  the  study  of  genealogy  and  to  mj^^eafc  m<ae 
forcibly  than  the  words  wfaidi  wbj  satuist  could 
command  that  tbe  putaoit  is  not  aontneh  f>f  his* 
torioal  research,  but  merely  one  <tf  the  masquerade 
dresses  which  that  rulgaxest  of  ^1  affectations, 
family  pride,  assumes,  when  for  the  moment  it 
wishes  to  seem  learned.  From  a  pASeago  in  the 
Preface  to  this  relume,  we  have  fears  that  future 
issues  of  the  Register  Swies  (rf  the  Barl^aB 
Sociefy  may  o(nuist,  not  of  compete  dooomeota,. 
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but  of  •ztzacta  relating  to  "cotmty  &milie&" 
only.  We  troat,  howeTer,  that  we  have  been 
mialedf  ud  tbat  Mr.  Gowor  has  here  ezpressad  an 
individual  ofonioii  oal^,  not  tiie  detarnunation  of 
the  coancil  of  the  Boci^y.  Such  a  course,  were 
it  adopted,  would  lendar  the  pablicatioos  worth- 
less fix  emiT  oae  of  thd  purpofles  for  which  a 
echoiar  Teqaires  books  of  thla  character.  Tb» 
Tolame  bwire  ns  is  intemstiiiff  as  containing  a 
curioBS  eoUeo&m  of  thoss  odd  Ohristian  naous 
which  an  comaumlj  Ink  untruly  Withered  upon 
the  Puritans  only.  Several  Stdehmen  are  also 
mentiinwd  tjwrein,  of  whose  existence  our  friends 
in  the  oU  Seven  TTnited  Frorinces  may  he  ghid  to 
hear. 

Tid^ha!  Skftckei  of  Bunting,  Coaehirtff, 
By  F.  F.  ■WbitehoTBt.  (Tinsle^  Brothers.) 
Crambe  rspfl^a  ia  nerer  very  appetising;  &re,  nor 
is  it  made  more  palatable  "bj  being  served  in  many 
diahee.  Urase  ehaptns  on  the  diflerent  runs  of 
the  diieffii^ish  paeks  of  hounds  dnrioff  the  season 
•of  1877r8  luve  abeady  appeared  in  the  edanitis 
of  the  ^aStr  JMyrnpA'and  a  well-known  sporting 
p^ier.  They  were  then  dl  eastin  ^esamemoold, 
so  that  it  was  scarcely  worth  while  to  leprint  them 
now.  Mx,  Whitehoist's  st^le  ia  not  inviting, 
lieiDg  egotisUcal,  sprinkled  with  sporting  slang  and 
the  mafpufieent  phrases  affected  by  a  certain  olasa 
of  amhilunis  writers.  He  "negotiates"  a  gate 
Instead  of  jam^ng  ovw  it;  when  he  falls  be 
coBsa ntwhly  to  grief:"  foxes  become  "the 
TolfunB  rsce  ;  "  and  so  forth.  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  any  lover  of  the  rulgai  ton^nie  reeding 
this  pcetoitious  verlnage  with  satisfaction.  Aa 
to  the  taste  with  which  Mr.  Whitehurat  iu- 
trodoces  the  names  of  lords  and  ladies.  Sir 
Something  This  and  Miss  That,  into  his  narratives 
there  can  be  only  one  opinion,  A  page  of  such 
names  is  at  tames  immortalised  in  Mb  chapters,  the 
la^es  especially  b^ng  further  complimented  by 
name— oneas  "  a  dasher ;  *  another  as  being  "  neat 
as  if  she  was  jnst  turned  out  of  a  bandbox,  but  hard, 
Tscy  bud,  across  conn^ ; "  while  a  third  "  wears 
a  certain  look  of  reflection  which  told  of  the  i»e- 
vioos  evenmg's  Aversion."  What  the  ladies' 
&thenud  hiubsnds  think  of  these  free  comments, 
«T«B  if  Aa  oBjeeti  of  this  delicate  flattery  do  not 
com{4ain,inay  very  easily  be  ffueseed.  This  practice, 
if  it  became  general,  woiwl  certainly  help  to 
«xplain  the  absence  of  women  in  the  hunting-field 
which  sporting  writers  frequently  deplore.  Can  it 
be  that  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  huat  like  to  see 
their  exploita  and  personal  appearance  chronicled 
next  day  in  a  sporting  paper  P  _  If  bo,  this  will 
fnrnish  the  motive  for  publishing  Mr.  White- 
burst's  book  and  the  lists  of  names,  titled  and 
otherwise,  with  which  its  pages  are  studded.  This 
may  be  the  new  fa^on  of  putting  forth  a  book 
which  in  old  dajs  would  have  been  published  by 
subscription,  with  the  subscribers'  names  printed 
aftei  the  Preface.  Bat  to  the  book  itself.  Three 
or  fbu  chapters  traat  of  the  meets  <tf  the  Coaching 
Otnb,  and  detail  drives  taken  on  the  amateur 
«oadtea  which  during  the  season  run  from  London 
through  the  most  beautiful  tracts  of  country  round. 
The  rest  of  it  is  devoted  to  runs  with  the  Devon 
Staghoonds  and  the  Royal  Buckhounds,  to 
"  merry  spins  "  with  the  Belvoir  pack  of  foxhounds, 
**8eTOal  tattlers  irith  the  QQom,and  some  out-and- 
out  eUnkera  with  the  Oottesmore."  If  anybody  likes 
this  kind  of  rea^g  he  will  find  between  thirty 
and  fortr  copters  here,  much  to  his  mind.  They 
treat  of  breahmsts,  too,  before  the  runs,  of  dinners, 
and  sometxmes  lulls,  after  them ;  and  describe  at 
length  1k>w  a  fox  was  found  in  this  covert,  and 
ran  to  that  village,  shirked  this  spinney,  was 
finally  killed  in  the  next  osierbolt;  (wd  much 
more  to  the  same  e^t.  Thme  is  even  a  "wedding 
in  pink."  What  more  could  hunting  men  ana 
women  went  f  We  infinitely  prefer  haating  the 
hue  with  ^Bo^de  OoverW  to  these  monoton- 
<Hi8  namtiTes  written  in  bad  English,  Kingsley, 
Wbyte-BCelTiIl^  and  Trollope  have  shown  con- 
dostvriy  fhftt  it  is  possible  to  describe  {i>x-hun1ing 
IB  senitUe  i^oomtie  langnge,  so  Mr.  White- 


hurst  may  be  assured  that  many  narratives  which 
might  pass  master  with  readers  of  sporting  news- 
papers will  be  deservedly  condemned  if  they 
venture  into  the  open  country  of  literature. 
Nevertheless,  We  have  learnt  from  hia  book  that  a 
key  bugle,  and  not  a  long  stnugbt  trumpet,  is  the 
proper  form  of  hom  belonging  to  a  stage  coach. 

A  OloumTf  ofS^ermee,  on  Subftett  eomeetad 
with  the  Far  East.  By  Herbert  A.  Oilee. 
(Triiboer.)  We  are  surprised  that  there  should 
be  any  demand  for  Buch  a  work  as  that  befine  us ; 
and  so  £u-  as  its  "  Pidgin  T^riglUh  "  oontents  are 
concerned,  we  rwret  -mat  if  any  such  demand 
existed  it  should  have  been  gratified.  That  the 
first  arrivals  at  Uie  Treaty  Ports  should  have 
adopted  any  ready  means  of  communication,  even 
one  BO  senseless  as  "  Pidgin  English,"  for  ex- 
pressing their  wants  to  their  servants  and  others, 
la  intelligible }  but  it  is  quite  inexcusable  that  as 
time  went  on  and  the  language  of  the  country 
became  better  understood  by  uiem,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  Eoglish  became  more  familiar  to  the 
natives,  such  a  jargon  should  have  been  allowed 
to  continue  in  use.  The  fault,  also,  it  most 
be  admitted,  is  entirrty  on  the  ride  of  the 
foreigners.  Hie  Chinese  have  from  time  to 
time  published  numerous  dialogue-books  intended 
for  the  use  of  natives  in  foreign  employ;  but 
their  efforts  to  improve  their  countrymen's 
knowledge  of  English  have  been  completely 
frustrated  by  the  peraistent  use  of  "  Pid^ 
English  "  by  foreigners.  Still  we  were  begiomng 
to  hope  that  the  impetus  which  has  of  late  been 
given  to  the  study  of  Chinese  would  have  put  an 
end  to  this  miserable  vernacular  ;  but  we  fear  we 
must  accept  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Giles's  book  as 
eridence  that  there  is  conriderable  vitality  yet 
left  in  it.  Holding  these  views,  we  cannot  help 
regretting  that  Mr.  Oiles  should  have  lent  himself 
in  any  way  to  perpetuating  such  an  evil,  and 
should  have  wasted  so  much  time  and  labour  in 
collecting  terms  which  are  but  the  embodiment  of 
slothful  ignorance.  Fortunately,  there  is  a  peat 
deal  more  in  the  book  than  these  "Pidgin 
English  "  expreesions,  so  that  terms  Buch  as  "  Bob- 
bery," "Markee,"  "Gobboon,"  «  Savvy,"  &c.,  are 
very  lai^ely  intermixed  with  genuine  words  of 
Ohinese,  Jt^HuieBe,  or  English  in  more  or  less 
common  use  in  the  East;  ftnd  under  many  of 
these  headings  are  given  scraps  of  valuable  and 
interesting  information.  The  work,  however,  is 
not  free  from  mistakes.  For  example,  Mr.  Giles 
tranriates  the  Japanese  word  Sonji  by  "  Pali,  the 
sacred  characters  of  the  Buddhist  Scriiiture,"  This 
is  clearly  wrong,  as  no  distinctive  Pali  characters 
are  known  to  have  existed  except  iu  pre-Buddhist 
inscriptions  -,  and  in  the  same  way  bis  description 
of  the  Japanese  I-ro-Aa  kana  as  "a  form  of 
Japanese  writing  said  to  have  been  invented  by 
Kukai  ,  ...  in  order  to  assimilate  the  lettrars  as 
much  as  possible  to  the  Bonji  (i.e.,  Pali)  used  in 
the  sacred  books  of  the  Buddhists,"  is  likewise 
incoRect.  Agun,  Fu«ii/ama,  the  name  of  the 
moat  celfllmted  mountain  in  Japan,  does  not  mean 
"the  learned  scholar's  hill,*'  but  "the  rich 
scholar's  hill  or  moontcdn."  In  these  and  many 
other  points  the  work  bears  evidence  of  that  haste 
in  preparation  which  is  inevitable  in  the  case  of 
makers  of  many  books. 

A  Compendium  of  Irish  Biography,  comprising 
Sketches  of  distlDguished  Irishmen  and  of  eminent 
Persons  connected  with  Ireland.  By  Alfred  Webb. 
(Dublin:  M.  H.  Gill  and  Son.)  It  is  with  great 
satisfaction  that  we  welcome  this  Compendium, 
extending  to  680  pages  of  foscinating  reading.  It 
contains  a  history  of  the  good  and  ^^t  of  Ireland 
from  the  times  of  St,  Patrick  and  Brian  Bommha 
to  the  days  of  Thomas  Moore^he  poet,  and  Patrick 
MacDowell,  the  sculptor.  The  truth,  the  fresh- 
ness, and  the  zest  of  alt  the  lives  are  unquestion- 
able ;  there  are  Wellington,  Burke,  Grattftn,  Oftstle- 
reagh,  De  Ginkell,  O'Halloran,  Tyrone,  Owen  Roe 
O'Neill,  St  Ruth,  Sarsfield,  Sir  Lueioa  O'Brien, 
Sheridan,  Daniel  O^Ooanell,  and  Spring  Bice, 


afterwards  Lord  Monteagle.  The  book  only  pro- 
fesses to  be  a  compilation,  but  it  is  a  comjmation 
exceedingly  well  done. 

Ma.  Oaci.s  Browncto's  Modem  En^and, 
1820-1874,  in  the  "  Epochs  of  English  ffistory 
Series"  (Longmans),  ia  a  fur  and  plain  account  of 
the  evmts  of  the  years  with  whidi  it  deals.  It 
would,  perhaps,  have  been  better  if  the  writer  had 
omitted  a  good  many  facts  of  secondaiv  import- 
ance in  order  to  strengthen  and  enforce  his  narra- 
tive of  the  more  characteristic  moveraento  of  tiie 
time.  Sometimes,  too,  he  forgets  that  things 
clear  enough  to  him  are  not  clear  to  the  young 
people  who  will  read  his  book.  The  atetement 
(p.  18)  that  Lord  Grey's  "  Cabinet  of  fourteen 
was  composed  of  nine  Whigs  .  .  .  ,  and  four 
remnants  of  the  party  of  Canning  "  will,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  be  set  down  by  them  aa  what 
it  really  is,  a  mere  slip  of  the  pen.  But 
they  may  fiurly  aek  Mr.  Browning  why,  when 
he  carefully  expluns  what  a  compound  house- 
holder is,  he  does  not  also  expuun  what  he 
means  by  his  "  abolition,"  which  ne  says  nearly 
quadrupled  the  number  of  voters  under  the  Con- 
servative Reform  BiU.  At  page  25  we  are  told  that 
"the  Blaves  were  set  free,  at  a  great  loss  of 
jiroperty  to  their  owners,"  without  ury  mwtion  of 
the  compensation  voted.  But  the  cuseription  of 
the  repeal  of  the  poor  law  at  pwe  26  may  perhaps 
stand  as  a  &ir  example  of  the  duef  defect  the 
book: — 

"By  tids  act  the  law  of  settlement,  \fy  which 
psnpers  were  remoTed  to  the  parish  of  their  birth, 
WAS  abolished ;  workhouses  were  ereeted  thron^out 
the  couotry,  outdoor  relief  was  greatly  dlraiDiahed, 
and  the  result*  were  shown  in  a  fftilingof  ratM,  a  rise 
of  wages,  and  rapid  s|»ead  of  happiness  and  cont^nt- 
msnL" 

How  much  knowledge  is  required  to  fill  in  the 
argument  thus  slightly  indicated,  and  how  little 
chance  there  is  that  Mr,  Browning's  young  readers 
will  possess  it.  But  the  task  which  he  has  undeiv 
taken  is  a  very  hard  one,  and  he  haa  succeeded 
better  in  it  than  some  of  hia  coUsegues  have 
done. 

HxBB  SiKBNBZBUP,  in  a  litUe.pamphlet  entitled 
Damke  K<^onier  i  Fkmdtm  og  Nedmandeme  i  det 
lOds  Aarhwndrede  (Copenhagen:  Luno),  argues 
that  the  Kin^  Sigfred  who  is  esid  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Chronicle  to  have  killed  himself  in 962,  and 
to  have  been  buried  at  Wimbome,  was  a  eertoin 
Ring  Sifred  of  a  Danish  colony  at  Guinea,  men- 
tioned SB  committing  suicide  by  Lambert  of 
Ardres,  a  chronicler  writing  in  1203.  The  two 
stories  seem  to  telly,  and  Herr  Steenstrup  appears 
to  hare  solved  a  problem  which  has  puEzled  many 
writers,  as  no  King  Sigfred  waa  kuown  to  exist  in 
England  at  the  time  mentioned.  He  also  es- 
teblishee  the  existence  of  this  Danish  colony  at 
Guines,  similar  to  the  one  which  existed  at 
Utrecht  at  least  in  the  early  part  of  the  tenth 
century. 

WilhtHnfCi  Wandering*:  an  Autobiography  (Re- 
mington and  Co.)  are  some  personal  jotting  by 
an  Irish  gentleman  of  English  origin,  whose 
identity  could  readily  be  ascertained  if  any  reader 
cared  to  learn  it.  We  are  told  at  the  beginning 
of  the  volume  that  he  was  favdured  with  Goethe's 
friendship,  and  at  the  end  of  it  that  he  was  alsu 
admitted  to  the  intimacy  of  Landor.  Anecdotes 
of  both  are  given,  exactly  of  the  style  and  interest 
of  Captain  Sumph's  recollections  of  Byron  nB 
recorded  by  Thackeray.  The  anecdotes  about 
Wilhelm  himself  are  not  mora  happily  narrated, 
and  there  is  not  even  enough  flicker  of  interest 
excited  as  to  his  sayings  and  dwngs  to  make  the 
reader  eufficiently  awake  and  active  to  feel  disaj^ 
pointed  at  the  lack  of  entertainment  they  aBbrd. 
The  errors  of  the  press,  which  are  ver;^  numerous, 
are  almost  the  only  noticeable  things  in  the  hook. 
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N0TS8  AND  NEW8. 

Mb.  T,  G.  Hakb  haa  in  'tiie  preas  a  new  volume 
of  poemfl,  entitled  Legends  of  the  Morrow, 

The  syBtem  of  lectures  recently  eatablished 
under  the  auspices  of  King's  CoU^  for  the 
higher  education  of  women  has  now  assumed  a 
permanent  character ;  the  classes  Eure  to  be  con- 
ducted in  the  same  neighhourhood  where  they 
were  commenced,  at  6  Observatory  Avenue,  Ken- 
sington. During  the  first  two  terms,  when  the 
system  was  regarded  as  tentotiva,  the  entries 
ranged  from  600  to  600.  A  regular  examination 
was  held  at  Midsummer,  with  vuy  satisfbctory 
resolts;  a  class-list  was  issued,  and  oertifloates 
granted.  The  committee  have  now  ventured  on 
a  larger  scheme,  in  which  all  the  chief  elements 
of  a  liberal  education  are  represented :  Scripture, 
Church  History,  Logic  and  Moral  Philosophy, 
Ancient  and  Modem  Laneiiages  and  History, 
Mathematics,  Astronomy,  Ohemistry,  Physics, 
Physiology  and  Hygiene,  Botany,  Harmonj,  and 
Drawing.  If  this  comprehensiTe  scheme  is  vrell 
worked  out,  it  will  promote  a  most  useful  object ; 
and  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  lead  to  the  estaMish- 
ment  of  a  r^ular  col^g^  for  ladies  in  Kenaimrton. 
The  Rev.  Oanon  Barry,  D.D.,  Principal  of  Eng's 
College,  will  delivea-  the  inaugural  addr«fl  (&ee) 
in  the  Vestry  Hall,  High  StreeL  Kenaington,  on 
Monday  next,  the  14th  inat.,  at  11  a.h. 

Mbbsbs.  Oassell,  Pbttkr  and  Galpin  have 
arranged  to  issue  the  English  edition  of  the  Due 
de  Broglie's  new  work,  Z«  Secret  du  Moi,  which 
embraces  the  secret  correspondence  of  Louis  XV. 
with  his  various  diplomatic  agents  from  1762  to 
1774.  The  translation  is  in  active  preparation, 
and  the  work  will  be  published  in  two  volnmes 
at  an  early  date. 

Mr.  W.  Swan  SoNKENsCHBnr  will  publish 
simultaneously  with  the  German  edition  Prof. 
Miiller's  (Tubingen)  new  hook,  a  Life  of  Moltke, 
1800-1878.  It  wiU  b*  remembered  that  his 
Xc6en  Kaiter  Withelms  attracted  considerable 
attention.  In  treating  of  the  Campaign  of  1866 
and  the  War  of  1870-71,  the  piwent  work  will 
deal  rather  with  the  plans  and!^  strategic  move- 
ments of  the  General  than  with  details  of  the 
battles,  which  have  abready  been  often  fiilly 
discussed. 

PaoF.  Skeat'b  edition  of  hU  fou>t6xt  version 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  translation  of  the  Gospel  of 
at.  John,  for  the  Delegates  of  the  Cambridge 
University  Press,  is  now  ready.  It  completes  t£e 
series  of  the  Gospels  begun  in  1858  by  uie  publi- 
cation of  Kemble  and  Hardwick'a  edition  of  St 
Matthew. 

Bebthold  Acerbach  is  about  to  publish  a 
now  novel  in  ihefeuiU^on  of  the  Berliner  TaffMatt, 
to  be  called  Forstmeitter. 

Messrs.  Oalmann  LfivT,  of  Paris,  have  ac- 
quired the  right  of  publication  of  all  George 
Sand's  works,  and  propose  to  issue  in  the  course 
of  the  winter  a  oonsideiaUe  portion  of  her  corre- 
spondence. 

Lujcti  BiAKOHi  has  translated  Leasing's  SmUia 

Gftlotti  into  Italian. 

Db.  Carl  Fulda  is  preparing  an  interesting 
contribution  to  literary  history  in  the  shape  of  a 
lab  of  Schillei^s  wife. 

General  Obbvou's  Cyprus  is  about  to  be  pub- 
lished in  Qermwi. 

FsiHDBioa  SPiBLHAeEN  has  undertaken  the 
nominal  editorship  of  the  well-known  magazine 
Westermann'M  AlonatBhefte. 

We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Mdme.  Laura 
la  Radne  (nie  Gonzenbach),  the  able  collector  of 
the  Sicilian  folk-l^nds. 

Karl  Blutd  is  to  deliver  a  series  of  historical 
lectures  in  November,  on  *' Early  Gmnan 
Stme^les  for  Freedom  and  Umon." 


The  University  of  Adelaide  are,  we  see,  adver- 
tieinff  for  applicants  for  the  Hughes  Professorship 
of  Ckssics  and  Comparative  Philol(^aod  Litera- 
ture, which  is  vacant.  The  salary  is  l,000i. 
annum,  without  fees  or  residence.  Applications 
are  to  be  forwarded  not  later  than  November  1  to 
Sir  Arthur  Blyth,  the  Agent-General  for  the 
Colony  of  South  Australia,  8  Victoria  Chambers, 
Westminster,  S.W. 

The  Due  de  Gramont  is  preparing  a  work  to  be 
entitled  L'AUemoffne  corUemporaine,  which  will 
deal  with  the  diplomatic  relations  between  France 
uod  Fniasia  during  the  years  1860-1866. 

A  NEW  plOT  by  Bjdmson,  tTeber  die  Krafi,  is 
aboat  to  be  brought  ont  in  Germany  before  it 
appears  in  the  aauOT^  native  country,  with  the 
object  of  protecting  it  from  piracy. 

London  Society  for  1879  will  contfun  a  series  of 
sketches  entitled  "  The  Fortunes  Made  in  Busi- 
ness." They  will  deal  with  the  moneyed  men  of 
Euio^  —  such  as  merchants,  mant^turers, 
chemists,  inventors,  &c. ;  and  will  thus  famish 
memmrs  of  thur  lives,  ti3gether  with  a  hind  of 
history  of  suosessfol  enterprise.  As  fti  as  pas* 
sible  each  sketch  will  be  complete  in  the  number 
in  which  it  appears. 

Sobxbnbb's  iK.  ilKcAoIu  (Sampson  Low)  con- 
tinues to  maintain  its  character  aa  by  far  the  best 
of  illustrated  magazinea  for  girls  and  boys.  In 
the  current  number  we  would-  call  attention  to 
"  Un  Alphabet  Fran^ais,"  which  is  alone  worth 
the  entire  price  of  the  magazine ;  and  a  humorous 
and  simple  poem,  entitled  "Hare  and  Hounds," 
somewhat  after  the  style  of  "  Ingoldsby  Legends." 

Dr.  Jahes  Oltde,  who  has  been  compelled  by 
ill  health  to  resign  his  maatersiiin  at  the  Edin- 
burgh Academy,  has  just  nuUishea  a  new  editbn 
— the  nineteenth— of  hia  School  O^n^piw  (Edin- 
bm^h:  Oliver  and  Boyd).  The  work  has  been 
revised  according  to  the  Treatv  of  Berlin ;  and 
advantage  has  l»en  taken  of  tne  opportunity  to 
correct  uie  mistakes  which  onavoidably  creep  mto 
a  woA  of  this  encydopoedio  character. 

MassBB.  Oabsell,  Pbttbb  ^  and  Gaxpxs  have 
sent  us  this  month,  in  addition  to  their  man^ 
serial  issues,  the  first  part  of  Heroes  of  Britain  m 
Peace  and  War.  At  a  time  when  the  spirit  of 
patriotism  is  in  the  ascendant,  it  was  a  happy 
thought  to  meet  the  popular  want  by  telTing 
afresh  the  never  wearisome  tale  of  British 
heroism.  Under  the  circumstances,  we  are  the 
more  glad  to  observe  that  this  publication  opens 
with  «  The  Heroes  of  the  Slave  Trade  Abolition," 
upon  whose  conduct  not  only  England  but  the 
world  at  large  can  look  with  unqualified  feelings. 
The  illostrations  are  fully  up  to  the  standard  of 
excellence  which  Messrs.  Cassella  have  led  na  to 
expect. 

Messrs.  Hardwicee  and  Boque  announce: — 
A  Manual  of  the  Infusoria,  by  W.  Saville  Kent: 
The  Herefordshire  Pomona,  containing  coloured 
fi^^ures  and  descriptions  of  the  most  esteemed 
kinds  of  apples  and  pears,  edited  by  Dr.  K. 
Hogg-,  Qavta  ^nofitica  Ht/menomycetum  Evro- 
paeorum,  conjunctis  atudiia  scripserunt  M.  0. 
Cooke  et  L.  Quelet;  The  Sphagnaceaes  or,  Peat 
Mauet  of  Europe  and  North  Ammettj  by  Dr. 
Braithvaite ;  The  Feme  of  North  America,  by 
Prof.  D.  0.  Eaton,  of  Yale  Oollwe,  with  coloured 
illustrations  by  J.  H.  Emerton ;  7%e  Dramatic  Liet, 
a  record  of  the  performances  of  living  actors 
and  actresses  of  the  British  Stage,  by  C.  E. 
Pascoe ;  IHeatant  Days  in  Pleaeant  Placet,  Notes 
of  Home  Tours,  byE.  Walford;  WhUe  the  Boy 
Waits;  Essays,  and  Common  Mind  TroiUtlet,  by 
Dr.  J.  Mortimer-Gianville ;  My  Day  with  the 
Hounds,  and  other  Stories,  by  Finch  Mason,  with 
numerous  illustrations  by  the  author ;  and  Lon- 
don in  1879,  by  Herbert  Fry,  illustrated  with 
bird'8-«ye  views  of  the  prineipiu  streets. 

The  same  firm  have  in  preparation  "Health 
Primen,"  edited  by  Dr.  J.  Langdon  Doira,  Mr. 


Hen^  Power,  Dr.  J.  Mortimer-GranviUe,  and 
Mr.  John  Tweedy.  This  series  will  consist  of  a 
number  of  Shilling  Primers  on  subjects  connected 
with  the  preservation  of  health,  written  and 
edited  by  eminent  medical  authorities.  The  fol- 
lowing are  in  the  press,  and  will  be  ready 
shortly :—iV«n<i(wr«  Death:  its  Promotion  and 
Prevention ;  Alcohol :  its  Use  and  Abuse ;  Pereonal 
Appearances  in  He(dth  and  Disease ;  ^reretae  and 
Training;  The  House  and  its  Surroundings',  The 
Skin  at^  its  Troubles;  Baths  and  Bathing. 

Messrs,  Waene  anb  Co.  announce  the  follow- 
ing new  works : — Baron  Munchausen :  his  Adven- 
tures, eighteen  coloured  plates;  Ddl's  Nature 
Pictures,  with  thirty  Ulustrations ;  Stonehenge's 
British  Enrol  ^orts,  fonrteentii  edition:  the 
Anmdel  Edition  of  Lotu^eitow's  PMiedl  Works ; 
Aunt  Louisa's  QoUUn  and  FdnouriU  Toy 
Books ;  Left  to  Themselves,  %  book  for  b(^  by 
Augusta  Manyat;  Ths  Danes  t»  Endand,  oj 
Engelhach;  Worth  Doing,  by  Miss  Brockman, 
autior  of  "Seven  ©'Clock;"  EngUJield  Orange^ 
by  Mrs.  H.  B.  Paull;  Ooeerly,  by  Mary  A. 
Higham;  The  AdmiraTs  WtU,  by  M.  M.BeU; 
Ik^ive  Poetry,  1600-1878,  edited  by  J.  C. 
Hutchieeon ;  and  eight  new  volumes  of  the  Aunt 
Louisa  Popular  Toy  Books. 

Mr.  W.  Swan  Sonhenschbiit  baa  in  pzmara- 
tion  a  translation  of  Dr.  Pranti's  LAriucA  der 
Botanik,  of  which  the  third  German  edition  iriU 
shorUy  appear.  It  is  intended  to  serve  as  an 
introduction  to  Sachs*  great  work,  and  was 
written  by  Dr.  Prantl  at  the  spemal  request  of 
Dr.  Sachs  himself.  The  English  edition  will  be 
edited  by  Mr.  Sydney  H.  Vines,  of  Cambridge, 
and  will  be  illustrated  with  sevenl  hmidnd 
figures. 

AuoNG  American  publishers'  annooncements  in 
the  New  York  Nation  we  notioe:— Roscher'a 
Political  Economy,  tnmslated  by  J.  J.  XaIot,  in 
two  volumes;  The  Studio  Arts,  by  Eainibofli"Wiii- 
throp  Johnson ;  Autobiography  and  Eemimaeencos, 
by  John  Brougham;  American  i^OMters,  ei^t 
full-page  wood- engravings   after  repreeentative 

Jictures ;  a  series  of  Lives  of  Famom  Ameriean 
ndians,  edited  by  the  Bev.  Edward  E^^eton 
and  his  daughter ;  The  FamiUf  Library  ofErMsk 
Poetry,  selected  by  James  T.  Fields  and  E.  P. 
Whipple;  a  new  volume  of  Whittiec's  Tene, 
The  Vision  ofEiAard,  and  other  Poems ;  a  dtuna^ 
tic  poem,  Prince  Deuka^,  by  Bayard  TayUa; 
The  Political  Eegister  and  Qmgrestimal  Directory, 
by  Major  Ben  Perley  Poore,  appardntiy  the  coun- 
terpart of  Mr.  lanman's  Btographical  Asmais ; 
The  College  Book,  edited  by  Charles  F.  Richard- 
son and  Henry  Alden  Clark,  descriptive  of  twenty- 
four  American  univeruties,  and  adorned  with 
heliotypea ;  Society  the  l^iritual  Form  of  Man, 
by  Henry  James,  Sr. ;  Addresses  and  Orations  «/ 
Eufus  Ckoate ;  A  Memoir  of  the  late  Hon.  S.  R, 
Curtis,  by  his  son ;  The  Law  of  Evidenee,  bv 
Prof.  J.  B.  Thayer;  The  Pioneers  of  Art  in 
America,  sketches  of  Connecticut  artists,  vrith 
portraits  and  pictorial  copies  of  their  worksjbjf  A. 
W.  French ;  A  History  of  Germans  m  lUenoiSf 
}ij  Emile  Dietzsch;  A  Hmory  of  the  Confederate 
First  and  Second  Missouri  Brigades;  &C. 

The  article  on  Masainger  in  the  new  number  of 
the  Anglia,  by  a  novice  in  criticism,  Mr.  Phelan 
of  Memphis,  would  have  been  much  mora  welcome 
had  its  lirst  forty-four  pages  been  put  into  four, 
and  sentences  of  this  kmd  left  out : — "  What  we 
know  beyond  what  has  already  been  written,  ap- 
plies equally  to  any  time  oi^his  liHa,  with  few 
exceptions*'  (p.  SI);  "In  London  could  .... 
genius  most  readily  be  ...  ,  taken  br  the  hand, 
and  led  upon  the  Rostrum  of  Great  Intdlaeta ; " 
&c.  If  instead  of  fortv-four  pages  of  wii^y  ta^ 
Mr.  Phelan  would  but  nave  given  us  in  two  pagee 
the  proofs,  if  there  are  any,  which  Mr.  Geo.  W. 
Mesunger  may  have  printed  in  the  New  England 
Hiet.  tmd  Oeneal.  Eeg.,  xiv.,p.  76  (Boston,  I860), 
&0.,  to  show  that  the  Arthur  Uassinniv  FhiMpV 
father,  was  the  Aithur  Mciwnngw  of  Cuoneeeter 
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whom  he  cites,  and  whose  familj  he  details,  we 
Bhould  have  heen  thankful.   At  present  this  link 
is  wanting.   In  like  manner,  if  Mr.  Phelan  had 
given  na  careful  printa  of  the  entries  of  the  altor- 
natire-titled  plays  of  Maennffer  in  the  Stationers* 
Ref^tar—thej  are  too  late  for  Arber's  Tranaaript 
— ^we  shoald  have  preferred  them  to  his  state- 
menta.   However,  bj  means  of  these  entries,  Mr. 
Pfaelu  eats  down  Maasinger's  supposed  thirty- 
seven  plays  to  thirty-one,  by  idenU^mg  Oonning- 
luun's  sumbers : — 1  and  S3,  MtMrva't  8aer&lce ; 
«n  The  Ibned  Zadjf',  3  and  88,  7^  Nobte 
CnoftM;  or,  7%«  Orator;  8  and  82,  A  Very 
Woman;  or.  The  Woman's  Plot;  16  and  20,  The 
t^anith  Viceroy ;  or,  The  Honour  t(f  Women ;  18 
and  26,  The  Judge  ;  or,  Sdieve  at  Tou  List ;  84 
andSe,  AUxiuM,  the  Chaste  OaUant:  or.  The  Sathfui 
Lover.   Further,  lb.  Phelan  gives  alternate  titles 
to — 3.  The  Wandering  Lovers  :  or.  The  Painter  j 
9.  The  Old  Law;  or,  A  Neto  Way  to  Please  You; 
26.  The  Italian  IHght  Piece  ;  or,  The  Unfortunate 
JfeJV;  37.  TTie  PHeaner;  or,  The  Fair  Anchi^'ess 
of  Rnmiippo.   And,  following  Tieck,  he  identifies 
Maasinger's  lost  play  the  Tyrwat  wiui  the  second 
Majfden't  Tragedy,  1611,  in  the  tenth  volume  of 
Hozlitt'e  Dodsley,  page  381.  Now  Tieok's  setting 
down  to  Shakapere  half  a  score  of  plainlj  sporioiu 
phtTB  makfl*  one  instinctiTely  feel  that  if  Tieck 
ooud  nuike  a  like  mistake  about  Uassinger,  he 
certunW  would.   And  although  Mi.  Phdan,  in 
the  enthoEaaam  of  his  youth,  declares  **  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  [the  second  Mayden'e  Tra- 
ffedy"]  is  by  Maflsinger,"  because  its  hero  is  a 
^lant—"  He  enters  aa  tyrant,  he  speaks  as  tyrant, 
he  is  spoken  of  as  the  tyrant,  ana  the  tyrant  is 
the  central  fi^:ure  of  the  plot  "—he  yet  fails  to 
see  the  objection  to  his  theory  which  most  critics 
would  hold  fatal  to  it,  that  the  very  striking  climax 
of  the  play  is  but  a  duplicate— or  very  nearly  so 
— of  that  of  Maasinger's  genuine  Duke  of  Mxlan. 
It  ia  quite  likely  that  two  different  dramatists 
mi^ht  borrow  from  one  well-known  source  the 
notion  of  making  a  man  dig  up  the  corpse  of  the 
girl  he  loved,  but  whose  drath  ne  had  caused,  then 
desire  to  have  her  painted  like  lif^  and  at  last  be 
pcnioiied  by  the  paint  and  scent  that  the  girl's  real 
lorer  or  favtber  adorned  her  corpse  with ;  hut  it 
u  hardly  endiUe  tbat  Ibaringer,  having  once 
used  this  startling  efimaz  in  one  play,  ahonld  use 
it  ovor  again  in  another,  mth  slight  variations  in 
detaiL 

Thx  Editor  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  editions  of 
Murraj's  Sandhookfor  Egypt  writes : — 
"  la  IGsB  Edwards'  renew  of  Baedeker's  Handbook 
for  Egmt,  pobliabed  in  your  issue  of  September  21. 
whidL  I  have  oqIj  just  eeta,  it  is  stated  that  the  Map 
of  Cairo  io  that  K&odbook  is  the  ■  first  yet  published 
with  ao]r  English  Handbook  of  Egypt  I  shall  be 
obliged  if  you  vlU  allow  me  to  sa;  that  the  fifth 
editioo  of  Mnnay's  Handbook  for  Bgypt,  published  in 
1879.  contains  a  Hap  of  Cairo," 

Thb  death  is  annonnosd  of  M.  IW  Baymond, 
author  of  Le  Biam  nm  Oatton  Phcebus,  and 
Xotica  tar  Nntmdaaoe  et  l»  Etatt  do  Siam ;  and 
editor  of  a  Oartulaire  de  tabbaye  de  Sordes,  and  of 
Boidenave's  Histoire  de  Biam  et  Haoarre.  For 
some  years  he  had  been  engaged  with  M.  Lmdv 
on  a  Dietionnaire  biamait,  modelled  on  M. 
Idtti^'a  Dictionary;  fortonatdy,  this  is  almost 
finished. 

Db.  Jituub  MiTLLSB,  Professor  of  Systematic 
and  Practical  Theology  in  the  University  of 
Halls,  died  in  that  city  on  the  27th  ult,  in  his 
78th  year.  Among  his  best-known  works  were 
Dot  ehrittluAe  Leben,  seine  KSmpfe  und  seine 
VoOendung  (Breslau,  1634J  j  Die  ehristiiche  Lehre 
von  der  Liinde  (1839)  ;  the  erste  Qeneraleynode 
der  evangditehen  Landetkirdie  (Berlin,  1847),  &c. 

Tm  Nttuticai  Magazine  for  October  contains  an 
article  on  "The  Protectorate  of  the  Suez  Oanal," 
by  Sir  Travers  Twiss.  The  article  is  an  enlarge- 
ment of  a  paper  read  by  Sir  Travers  Twiss  before 
the  Association  for  the  Beform  and  Codification 
of  the  Law  of  Nations  at  its  Oonflatenea  in  August 


last  at  Frankfurt-on-the-Maine,  and  it  contains 
the  resolution  of  the  Oonference :  "  That^it  is  for 
the  interest  of  the  commerce  of  the  world  that 
the  Suez  Canal,  and  all  sinular  international 
works,  should  be  declared  by  an  International 
Act  to  he  for  ever  o^en  and  free,  and  exempt 
irom  all  hostile  attack  m  case  of  war." 

In  the  Reo^a  Contemporanea  of  August  30 
Sanchez  de  Toca  concludes  his  series  of  articles 
on  the  Decadence  of  Spain.  The  Revolution, 
he  observes,  has  hitherto  only  continued  the 
tyranny  of  the  monarchy,  while  proving  itself 
equally  corrupt ;  it  has  fuso  swept  away  the  rem- 
nants of  provincial,  mtmicipal,  and  ecclesiastical 
liberties  still  extant  at  the  close  of  the  monarchy, 
and  Spain  of  to-day  is  farther  from  regenerataou 
than  the  Spain  of  1808-1812.  In  the  following 
number  BeviUa  sives  a  Spanish  translation  of  a 
dramatic  sceae  oy  Victor  Balaguar.  This  does 
not  seem  to  us  equal  to  some  other  productions  of 
the  great  Catalan  poet.  F.  de  Asis  Pacheco  has 
an  article  on  the  "Preservation  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,"  denunciatory  of  the  iSnaty  of  Berlin. 

Wb  have  received  The  Oruite  of  B.M.8, 
«  CSudlenger,'*  by  W.  J.  J.  Spry,  RA,  seventh 
editioo,  revised,  enlarged  and  corrected  (Sampson 
Low) ;  two  volumes  of  "  The  Lansdowne  Poets," 
The  Worka  of  Qeorge  Herbert  in  JVo»«  and  Verse, 
and  The  Poetical  Works  of  Biahop  HAer 
(Frederick  Wame  and  Co.);  The  Works  of  Flavius 
Jotephus,  Whiston's  Translation,  "  World  Library 
of  Standard  Books,"  (Ward,  Locke  and  Co.);  The 
Physical  Geology  and  Geography  of  Oreat  Britmn 
by  Dr.  A.  0.  Ramsay,  fifth  edition  (Stanford); 
The  New  Departure  in  Catholic  Liberal  Education, 
by  a  Catholic  Barrister,  second  edition  (Dublin : 
M.  H.  GiU  and  Son) ;  Young's  Virgil's  Aeneid, 
new  edition,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  T.  H.  L,  Leary 
(Crosby  Lockwood  and  Co.);  The  Yorkshire 
College,  Leeds,  Calendar  for  1878-9;  Sinhalese 
made  Easy,  renaed  and  enlarged  edition  (Colombo ; 
Feq^UBODj  ;  JZovof  Ouide  to  the  London  OiarUiet, 
for  1878-9  (Hardwicke  and  Bogue):  Sociai 
Notes,  edited  by  S.  0.  Hall,  VoL  1.  (Simpkin, 
Marshall  and  Co.)  ;  Zur  Oesehichte  der  enghsehen 
ArbeiterbeiWMung  m  den  Jahren  1873  vnd  1874, 
von  Dr.  F.  Klnnwachter  (Jena :  flscher). 


NOTHB  0»  raXTML, 


Thb  Qeogrt^hical  Magazine  (Triibner^  for 
October  contains  a  well-written  description  of 
Afghanistan,  by  C.  £.  D.  B,,  chiefiy  from  the 
point  of  view  of  physical  geography.  The  com- 
panion map  gives  a  clear  conception  of  the  many 
mountain  ranges  and  river  valleys  of  which  this 
little-known  country  is  made  up.  We  have,  how- 
ever, to  complain  that  by  an  unpardonable  error 
the  railway  is  represented  as  running  as  &r  as 
Feshawur.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  line  still 
stops  short  at  Jhilam,  on  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  about  170  miles  east  of  Peahawur ;  and  no 
bridge  over  the  Indus  at  Attock  has  yet  been 
begun.  The  Magasine  opens  with  a  characteristic 
article  by  the  editor  on  "  Continuance  of  Arctic 
Research,"  in  which  he  points  out  the  extreme  in- 
terest which  Greenland  posseasea  botii  for  the 
historian  and  the  man  of  science. 

W£  have  also  received  maps  of  Afghanistan  by 
Mr.  Edward  Stanford  and  Messrs.  W.  and  A. 
Keith  Johnston,  and  a  map  of  Western  Asia  by 
Mr.  Stanford.  Of  all  of  these  it  must  be  stud 
that  thur  main  object  is  rather  to  antidpate  tibe 
popular  demand  at  the  present  crisis  of  affiurs 
than  to  add  to  our  geographical  knowledge.  In  a 
war-map  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  exhibit 
clearly  the  main  lines  of  communication  along 
which  it  is  necessary  for  troops  and  supplies 
to  he  brought  The  passes  into  Afghanistan, 
and  the  railways  in  British  territory,  ought  above 
all  to  be  laid  down  broadly  and  with  precision. 
Not  one  of  the  maps  before  us  adequat^y  fulfils 
these  requirements.  In  Keith  Johnston's  map  the 
Northern  Punjab  State  Railway  rightly  stops  at 


JhiUm ;  but  no  indication  is  nven  that  the  con- 
tinuation towards  Rawal  Pindi  is  far  advanced, 
and  that  the  ultimate  terminus  will  be  at 
Peshawur.  On  the  other  hand,  this  same  map 
leaves  an  absolute  blank  in  railway  commu- 
nication between  Bhawalpur  and  Kotn ;  whereas 
the  Indus  Valley  State  Railway  has  now  almost  en- 
tirely fiJled  up  this  lam  gap,  with  the  important 
exception  of  the  bri<^;es  across  the  Lidns  and 
SuU^.  Mr.  Stanford's  map  d  Afghanirtan,  which 
is  substantiaUy  a  repodoction  on  a  laige  aeale  o€ 
that  in  the  Qeogrt^nical  Magaeine,  mam  a  nU- 
way  to  Peshawur,  the  railway  to  Mooltan,  and 
the  extension  beyond  Bhawalpur,  but  each  in  a 
different  manner,  by  which  may  possibly  be  meant 
railways  contemplated,  railways  open,  and  rail- 
ways under  construction.  Antin,  Mr.  Stanford'a 
map  of  Western  Asia  marks  the  Northern  Punjab 
Railway  up  to  Rawal  P^di,  but  no  further ;  and 
represents  the  "missing  link"  on  the  Indus  as 
filled  up.  As  regards  Afghanistan  none  of  the 
maps  brings  into  sufficient  prominence  the  three 
or  Tour  passes  through  which  alone  troops  can 
penetrate.  All  of  them  take  more  pains  to  fill 
up  the  interior  of  the  enemy's  country  than  tO' 
represent  the  means  of  communication  along  our 
own  frontier.  The  spedal  feature  of  Mr.  Stait- 
ford's  two  maps  is  that  he  recognises  that  A%han-> 
istan,  aa  commonly  shown,  ia  not  one  compact 
State.  By  separate  oolourii^  he  xightlj  nuuAa  off 
the  mountains  of  Ka&riatan,  into  which  no  Hu- 
hammadan  dares  to  penetrate,  as  "  independent," 
But  the  same  colour  should  not  have  been  used 
for  the  hills  and  valleys  ocou;^  b^  the  frontier 
tribes  of  Khyberis,  AMdis,  Waaris,  &c.,  who 
have  always  acknowledged  some  sort  of  allegi- 
ance to  the  Amir  of  C^buL  Kmth  Johnston's 
map  seems  to  he  characterised  generally  by  an 
apparent  hastiness  of  execution.  The  import- 
ant military  station  of  Rawal  Pindi  is  alto- 
gether omitted.  Sakkhar  on  the  Indus,  whence 
starte  the  road  for  the  ,Bolan  Pass,  and  whwe  th& 
railway  bridge  across  the  river  is  destined  to  be 
made,  is  printed  so  as  to  be  illegiUe.  The  ortlu- 
graphy  cv  the  names  is  desperatSf  and  not  evoD 
con^tsQt.  The  Kuzam  Pus  and  the  State  of 
Bdnchiatan  are  given  under  two  di&mtt  Bpell^gi. 
We  have  "Kashmir"  and  "Bikaneer^'  This 
is  the  more  to  be  regretted  as  Messrs.  W.  and 
A.  Keith  Johnston  were  the  first  cartographers 
in  England  to  substitute  the  acientific  ortho- 
graphy of  Oriental  names,  now  officially  adopted 
by  the  Indian  Govemment|  the  oldr&shioned 
want  of  system  which  was  aappond  to  be  based 
upon  phonetic  values. 

Is  the  spring  of  this  year  the  Bev.  Jamea 
Chalmers,  ^oae  estaUishment  at  Stacey  IsbuuL 
New  Guinea,  we  noted  some  time  back,  embariced 
in  the  EUengoman  on  a  cruise  from  east  to  west 
along  the  south  coast  of  the  mainland.  From  his 
journal  he  appears  to  have  held  commtmicatiou. 
with  some  200  vlUages,  106  of  which  were 
personally  visited ;  and  in  ninety  of  these  no  white 
man  had  ever  been  seen  before.  Several  bays, 
harbours,  rivers,  and  islands,  were  discovered  and 
named ;  the  country  between  Meikle  and  Orangerie 
Bays,  together  with  that  lying  at  the  ba(^  of 
Kerepanu,  was  explored,  and  the  entire  coast 
line,  fr^m  Keppel  Point  to  MacFarlane  Harbour,, 
traversed  on  foot.  As  the'  result  of  his  investiga- 
tions AEr.  Chalmers  has  formed  an  opinion  that  tiie 
inhabitanta  of  the  inland  villa^  are  probably  the 
aborigines,  who  have  been  driven  to  the  hills  by 
the  more  powerful  race  now  occupying  tiinr 
plantations  on  the  coast  Some  passages  in  Mr. 
.Chahners*  journal  afford  curious  information  re- 
specting the  haHts  and  customs  of  the  people, 
'niey  appear  to  have  one  Great  Spirit — P^ka 
Ban,  who  dwells  in  the  mountains.  Each  &mily 
haa  a  sacred  place,  and  there  are  deposited  offer- 
ings to  the  spirits  of  deceased  ancestors,  who  are 
much  dreaded  and  to  whom  are  attributed  death,, 
sickness,  famine,  &c.  When  the  people  begin 
planting,  tiiey  first  take  a  bunch  of  bananas  and' 
sugar-cane,  and,  going  to  the  centre  of  the  planta- 
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tion,  call  over  tha  iuuimb  of  Hie  dead  bebogiDg  to 
their&mily, adding:— ''There  is  your  foo^,  let 
oux  food  ^rov  weU  and  be  |dentiful ;  if  it  does 
no^  yemwill  all  be  full  of  8liame,aiid  soahallwe." 
Bei  fore  a  tradinfir  expedition  is  undertaken,  a 
eimilar  oecemony  ta^  place  at  the  centre-post  of 
the  liMiae.  When  then  is  sickoeas  in  a  family, 
a  ^  is  carried  to  the  sacred  place  of  the  Great 
Spirit  and  there  killed.  The  carcaae  is  afterwards 
remowd  to  the  aacred  place  of  the  family,  and 
the  spirits  are  asked  to  accept  iL  Pigs'  akuUs 
■are  kept  and  hung  up  in  the  house,  and  on  all 
feetire  occacums  food  is  plaeed  naur  the  post 
frheie  these  skulls  hang. 

Ih  the  current  nnmher  of  the  Church  Mimion- 
■ary  InteBifftncer  some  letters  are  published  from 
members  of  the  party  sent  to  Mpwapwa  to  re- 
-establish  the  Usagara  misaion  begun  two  years 
■ago  by  Mr.  G.  J,  Olark.  Mr.  Last  in  his  latter 
roeaks  more  e^ieciallv  of  the  six  districts  of 
'Tubagwe,  Mlali,  Lubehu,  Kitangi,  Miunboia,  and 
Magabiha-Kagom.  ISwse  places  are  desraibed 
as  "  soltamhipa"  rather  than  towns,  acroas  each 
•of  wUeh  it  tUBB  a  di^^  w  mine  to  jim.  In  each 
snltansUp  than  an  a  gvsat  nnmbar  of  '*  tsmbea," 
both  on  the  sideaof  the  momitains  and  in  the 
TsU^s,  the  bitter  of  which  were  espedally  beauti- 
ful in  si»ing.  Mr.  Last  has  passed  tJuroogh  the 
first  five  of  tbesft  diatriete  on  three  diArent  occa- 
BtoM,  aad  from  mafciog  a  practice  of  deeinng  in 
natiTe  houses,  .when  possible,  has  become  well 
soqaaiDted  with  them.  The  people,  he  says,  are 
called  Wakaguru — perhuts  because  they  inhabit 
4he  Ksgwa  moHDtains — bat  their  country  is  called 
Geia.  The  re^on  is  questicm  is  probHblr  about 
eighty  miles  wide  and  the  same  in  length.  At 
the  part  nearest  to  Zanzibar  the  people  are  quite 
free  from  mixture  with  other  tribes,  bat  nearer  to 
Mpwapwa  many  strangers  are  observed.  At 
Kitangi  than  an  two  tembes  of  Wakwafi;  at 
Hlali  and  Tnbogwe  there  are  sevnal  Wagogo 
liring  with  the  natives.  The  language  of  this 
paofia  is  called  Sikagura ;  it  di^  oonsideTablr 
nam  the  Sismhili  lai^niave,  and  in  Mr.  Last's 
■<^Di«i  it  most  b»  a  work  o«  ume  to  acqoin  it 


ANNUAL   UEBTINa  Of  TKE  UBBAAX  ASSO- 
OIAIION,  AT  OXf  OBS. 

At  the  second  da^'s  meeting  of  the  Association 
the  Ohair  was  again  occupied  by  the  Bodleian 
lihnrian.  The  Report  of  the  Oommittee  on  a 
Oeneral  Catalogue  of  English  Literstare  was 
brought  up  for  cUscussion,  recommending  that  the 
■catalogue  should  consist  of  an  alphabetical  author- 
catalogue,  to  be  followed  by  subject-indexes  or 
class-bibliographies.  It  shomd  be  brought  dovm 
to  the  latest  poasible  date,  and  should  include  all 
boc^  printed  in  English  either  in  the  United 
Kingdom  or  alvoad.  The  titlu  should  be  abridged. 
Tbo  printed  Rawnt  was  accompanied  by  a  con- 
-venient  digest  of  the  evidence  given  recently  b^ore 
the  Sooety  of  Arts.  Before  the  discussion  began 
BIj.  Oomelius  Walford  gave  a  summary  of  nis 
f«per  on  "  Some  Pnotical  Points  in  the  Prepara^ 
tion  of  a  General  Catalogue."  From  the  first, 
said  Mr.  Walford,  his  idea  had  been  to  print  a  com- 
plete catalogue  of  English  literature,  induing 
tracts,  broadsides,  &c,  and  not  merely  the  catalogue 
of  any  one  collection  however  great.  The  main 
feature  of  his  plan  would  conaiat  in  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  British  Museum.  Other  libraries 
should  forward  title-slips  to  the  Asaociation  of  all 
such  books  as  they  believed  did  not  exist  in  the 
Museum,  or  were  not  to  be  found  in  Watt, 
Lowndes,  or  Allibone.  A  uniform  slip  should  be 
used — of  which  Mr.  Walford  had  prepared  a 
specimen — and  each  lilnary  should  be  indicated 
by  a  special  number,  so  tiiat  the  slips  might  be 
Teturned,  and  that  the  wlwreabouta  of  everv  book 
not  Id  the  Museum  might  be  eanly  indicated. 
The  dips  might  be  printed  from  direcdy,  and  dis- 
tributed to  several  printers  at  once.  iThey  could 
also  be  used  in  vaxtou  arrangements — chrono- 
logical, alphabetical,  or  topical.  proposed 


that  the  slips  should  be  handed  over  to  the  British 
Museum  to  be  incorporated  in  Its  proposed  cata- 
logue, and  that  the  books  not  in  the  Museum 
shouH  be  denoted  by  an  asterisk. 

Mr.  Axon  read  a  ^per  entitled  "  Is  a  Printed 
Catalogue  of  the  Bntish  Museum  Practicable  P  " 
in  which  he  u^^ed  that  the  /ourM-copies  of  the 
manifolded  alipa  now  kept  in  Doxes  corresponding 
with  the  arrangement  of  the  boob  upon  the 
shelves  shonld  be  sent  at  once  to  the  mhAex,  and 
that  they  would  constitiite  a  claasifiea  catalogue 
of  immense  value. 

Mr.  Bullen  believed  that  Mr,  Walfwd's  and 
Mr.  Axon's  schemes  would  both  be  realised  some 
day.  The  Museum^  however,  could  not  undertake 
gratuitous  cataloguing,  and  had  enough  to  do  to 
deal  with  its  own  books.  The  catalogue  riionld 
be  printed  in  sections,  and  he  hadhimsetf  proposed 
to  the  trostees  to  print  a  list  of  their  English 
books  to  1640.  He  hoped  that  in  threeyean  they 
would  see  such  a  catalogue  printed.  The  eoitire 
catalogue  of  English  books  might  contain  as 
many  as  2,000,0CO  titles,  bnt  with  the  approval  oi 
the  trustees  and  the  country  he  should  meavonr 
to  compete  it. 

Sr.  Koffers,  Mr.  Elliot,  Mr.  Mollins,  Mr.  J. 
A^tott  Gross,  Mr.  Harrison,  Mr.  Cowell,  Mr. 
NicholBon,  Mr.  E.  0.  Thomas,  Mr.  H.  Stevens,  and 
other  B'geaketB,  followed,  and  a  very  strong  wi^ 
was  expressed  that  the  British  Museum  would  in- 
clude aU  titles  sent  to  them.  The  catalogue  would 
then  not  msrely  constitute  a  list  of  the  books 
in  the  Museum,  but  would  be  also  a  valuable 
index  to  its  deficiendes.  Mr.  Nicholson  pointed  out 
that  Mj.  Bnllen's  catalogue  would  be  imperfect 
before  losa,  while  he  might  mahe  it  a  c<an|dete 
catalogue  to  tha  futun  accesdoss  to  the  Museum 
libcttrr  within  the  period  he  proposed  to  cover. 
Mr.  "Diomas  thou^t  tiiat  we  ought  to  catalogue 
not  lilnraries  bnt  hteratures,  and  pointed  out  that 
Mr.  Bullen's  date  of  1640  broke  into  the  middle 
of  a  crisis  in  English  history.  Mr.  Axon  said 
literary  men  would  be  glad  to  have  any  sort  of 
catalogue  of  the  Museum.  Even  a  yearly  list  of 
theix  accessions  would  be  a  boon. 

The  Badclifie  librarian  (Dr.  Acknd)  read  a 

gper  on  the  "  The  Foundation  and  Progress  of  the 
idclifie  Library."   The  principles  which  have 

S aided  the  RadcliETe  trustees  are  to  supply  the 
br&ry  wants  of  the  studnits  of  nature  in  Oxford, 
and  to  remove  their  staff  and  all  their  scientific 
works  to  the  Museum.  Their  classical  and  Oriental 
literature  they  have  ti«nsferred  to  the  Bodleian, 
and  have  lent  their  dome  to  the  Bodleian  as  a 
reading-room.  Dr.  Aoland  expressed  his  regret 
that  the  botanical  libro^  and  collections  in  Oxford 
were  stiU  divorced  fh>m  ^e  rest  of  the  sdentific 
apiAratus. 

Prof.  Rolleston  agreed  in  the  desirability  of 
connecting  scientific  objects  and  the  literature  of 
science.  On  the  opposite  ^niuuple  the  British 
Museum  was  about  to  send  away  its  natural  his- 
tory cc^ections  to  Kensington. 

The  morning  session  was  concluded  by  the 
reading  of  Prof.  Seligpiann's  interesting  paper  on 
*'  The  Signification  of  Libraries  Past  and  Preeent." 

In  the  afternoon  Dr.  Acland,  after  some  re- 
marks upon  Prof.  Seligmann's  paper,  proceeded  to 
explain  the  construction  of  an  iron  book-case, 
designed  for  himbv  Mr.  William Froude,  and  which 
he  used  extensively  at  the  Kadclifie  Library. 

A  paper  on  "  Indicators,"  by  Mr.  Tates,  of 
Leeds,  exited  a  good  d^  of  discussion,  in 
which  among  others,  Mr.  Elliot,  of  Wolverhamp- 
ton ;  Mr.  Maclauchlan,  of  Dundee ;  Mr.  Wright, 
of  Plymouth  ;  Mr.  Oowell,  of  Liverpool ;  and  Mrs. 
Christiana  White,  of  Beading,  took  part. 

Mr.  Barrett,  librarian  of  the  Mitehell  Librair, 
Glasgow,  read  a  paper  on  "A  Form  of  Stock- 
Book  or  AccesHons-Oatidaeue,''  and  one  of  the 
secretaries  read  a  paper  by  Mr.  C.  Madeley, 
librariaif  of  the  Wurington  Museum,  on  a  "  De- 
my" Book-Scale.  This  introduced  a  discussion 
on  tiie  sizes  of  books,  in  which  Mr.  Nicholson 
suggested  the  appointment  of  a  connnittee  to  con- 


sider the  whole  question  of  rize-notetion.  Mr. 
Bullen  thought  the  present  noUtion  quite  good 
enough,  and  appealed  to  the  chairman  fbr  his 
opinion.  Mr.  Cox  said  he  had  found  it  so.  Mr. 
Tedder  thought  it  premature  to  attempt  to  settle 
any  of  the  vexed  qnestions  of  bibUography. 

On  the  third  day  Mr.  J.  T.  Olark,  Keeper  of  tiia 
Advocates'  Library,  presided.  The  Report  from  the 
secretary  of  the  Metropolitan  Free  Libraries  Com* 
mittee  was  taken  as  read.  Mr.  MulUne  said  he 
would  like  to  see  part  of  auch  a  building  as 
Columbia  Market  turned  into  a  library  and  sup- 
ported for  a  year  or  two  by  voluntary  subemp- 
tions.  Mr.  Shore  and  Mr.  Nicholson  followed, 
the  latter  sumesting  that  the  Acts  should  be  om- 
solidatod  and  amwued. 

In  the  discussion  on  the  Beport  of  the  Oom- 
mittee on  Poole's  Index  to  Periodicals,  Mr.  Henry 
Stevens  mentioned  that  Mr.  Poole  had  been  f  or^ 
ni^ied  vrith  t^  names  of  all  the  writers  of  articlea 
in  the  Ifortk  American  RmeWt  and  anggeated,  aa 
dkl  the  comnuttae,  that  puns  should  be  taken  to 
idoitify  writers  in  Eiwush  Beviewa.  Mr.  J.  B. 
Bailey,  aab-Ubrarian  the  Badcliflb  Libcur, 
read  a  paper  on  "  A  Subject-Index  to  Sdentafie 
Periodif^."  A  livdy  discussion  followed,  in 
which,  among  others,  Mr.  Gamett,  Mr.  Stevens, 
and  Prof,  RoUeston  took  part  Another  ^Uacna- 
sion  followed  the  reading  of  Mr.  Thomas's  paps 
on  A  Proposed  Index  to  OoUectaneous  Litras- 
ture,"  by  wmch  is  meant  collections  of  essays  on 
miacellaiieous  subjects  and  collected  works.  Mr. 
Tedder  doubted  bow  far  the  principle  of  co-opera- 
tion was  applicable  to  such  a  task. 

Mr,  Robert  Harrison  read  a  paper  on  "  Hie 
Salaries  of  librarians."    Excluding  fire  lai^ 
towns,  the  salaries  of  librarians  range  from  20i.  to 
}50L',  and  even  in  a  ^ace  like  Bmuimhsm  the 
pay  of  the  whole  stsin  is  conaidenklr  Isas  than 
the  public  writer's  pay  of  lOd.  per  hour.  The 
Baron  0.  de  WattenUe,  in  an  doquent  speech,  m 
French,  said  that  the  state  of  things  bad  been 
almost  worse  in  France.  The  remed^jr  was  twofold: 
to  extinguish  certun  posts,  augmenting  the  salaries 
of  the  remaining  ones ;  and  to  obtain  uuger  votes 
from  the  Chambers.   Mr.  Nicholson,  Mr.  Cowell, 
Mr.  Mullins,  and  Mr.  Timmins  took  part  in  a  very 
smmated  discussion.    The  momi^  utt^ng  was 
concluded  by  papers  on  "  Covering  Bools  in  Ame- 
rican Leather  for  Lending  Libraries,"  by  Mr.  D.  B. 
Grant,  of  Leamington ;  and  on  "  The  Filing  of 
Newspapers,"  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Russell,  of  tha  Royal 
Literary  Institution,  Bath. 

After  the  adioumment  Mr.  Axon  read  a  paper 
on  "  Frofessorships  of  Bibliogr^hy,"  in  which  he 
called  attention  to  the  need  of  a  giude  through  the 
vast  quantity  of  printed  literature.  Mr.  Thomas 
paid  that  the  term  "professorships"  suggested 
some  kind  of  connexion  with  universities,  and  re- 
gretted that  Mr.  Axon  had  not  ^own  how  he 
proposed  practically  to  effect  this  connexion.  The 
thing  to  be  seeurea  most  carefhlly  was  tiiat  the 
professor  should  not  beoome  »  men  enrion^- 
monger.  He  should  always  be  intamatdjr  eoo- 
nectad  with  the  administration  of  a  large  hbnry. 
Bfr.  Timmins  quoted  Richard  de  Bury ;  and  was 
followed  by  Mr.  Bullen,  who  thoomt  that  the 
librarian  was  the  beat  professor  of  btluic^Tapby. 

Mr.  W.  H,  Allnntt,  Assistant-LilHarian  at  the 
Bodleian,  read  some  interesting  "  Notes  on 
Printers  and  Printing  in  the  Provindal  Towns  of 
England  and  Wales.  Mr.  Bullen  and  Mr.  Sterens 
'complimented  Mr.  Allnutt  on  Ms  paper. 

Mj.  Stevens  read  a  pt^er  on  "  The  Postal  Union 
and  International  Copyright."  He  thought  that 
we  should  give  the  United  States  Government  a 
year  to  withdraw  from  or  abide  by  the  treaty. 

Then  followed  votes  of  thanks  to  the  Union 
Society  for  permission  to  use  itsrooma,  and  to  the 
St.  Catharine's  (Unattached)  Club  for  the  nse  of 
their  premises,  as  well  as  to  the  Bodloan  and 
Radcliffe  librarians  and  the  Sector  of  Lincoln. 
Although  the  Ooundl  in  th«r  Beport  had  sn^ 
gested  tha  advisabilify  of  Insnmal  meetingB  m 
futun,  it  was  decided  to  htAi  a  meeting  nextyeat 
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nt  Hancheater,  and  a  local  committee  waa  ap- 
pointed. The  president,  Tice-presidents,  and 
other  offioeiB  were  re-elected,  and  the  following 
were  elected  as  the  Oouncil,  four  of  the  names 
being  new:  Mmn,  Axon,  BiUlen,  Gowell,  Dr. 
Greatadoro,  Oamett,  UolIxDS,  Nicholson,  Oretall, 
the  Bar.  Muk  Fattiwm,  and  Messrs.  Walford, 
Wright^  and  Tates.  Hr.  Tedder  stated  that  a 
warm  uintation  had  heen  reoeired  from  the 
American  Library  AsBociation  to  visit  them  at 
Boston  in  Jane  next.  This  conoloded  the  busi- 
ness, and  the  meeting  separated  to  Tint  the  Taylor 
Libnry  and  the  I^ctnre  Galleries.  On  previous 
days  ute  members  of  the  Assodation  had  been 
conducted  over  the  Bodleian  and  the  Oamera  by 
Mr.  Ooxe,  and  over  Balliol  by  the  Master.  At 
All  SqoIs  ihey  had  been  very  hospitably  received 
by  Prof.  Max  Hiiller  and  Mr.  Buchanan. 

The  fibraiians  from  the  country,  and,  indeed, 
all  the  members  of  the  Association  who  have 
experienced  the  ho^talides  of  Oxford,  will  prob- 
ably long  eontinoe  to  look  hacdt  with  pleasme 
to  the  meeting  of  1878.  This  meeting  supplies 
another  proof,  moreover,  of  the  many  ixnnts  of 
lilnanaiisiiip  on  whidi  there  are  still  diffineneee 
of  owdon ;  and  as  asreement  can  never  come  Imt 
by  meeiisrion,  the  aanmtagee  of  meeting  in  con- 
ftrenee  are  as  obvions  as  ever.  It  is  not,  titierefore, 
to  be  regretted  that  the  Association  has  decided  to 
meet  again  so  soon.  Nor  could  they  have  chosen 
a  better  meeting-place  than  Manchester,  a  city 
wen  known  for  its  hospitality  no  less  than  its 
devotion  to  Ubcary  interests  ctf  the  most  varied 
kindsL 


MA9AZIHK8  ASO  KBVIBWB. 

Thx  ^nincipal  articles  in  the  Oontemporaiy  do  not 
contain  mnch  that  is  of  literary  interest,  though 
Mr.  F.  "W.  Newman's  paper  on  the  "  Atheistic 
Controversy "  is  not  without  the  elements  of  at- 
traetion  which  are  poseoasod  by  most  of  his  writ- 
ings. The  article  is  a  review  of  the  Oimdid 
£ramtnafwn  ^  TAewm  by  Fhysicns,  which  was 
lately  noticed  in  our  colamns ;  and  Mr,  Newman 
agrees  with  oar  reviewer  in  lamenting  the  publi- 
cation of  so  aimless  and  unhappy  a  volume.  Miss 
JuHa  Wedgwood's  article  on  "  Sir  Walter  Soott 
and  the  Itcmsntic  Reaction  "  is  also  a  review  of  a 
book— Mr.  Hutton'a  Scott,  lately  published  in  Mr. 
Morleys  series.  It  is  avowedly  written  in  a  ton© 
of  entnosiastie  admiration ;  but  it  cannot  be  said 
to  add  much  to  Mr.  Hutton'a  volume.  Of  the 
small-print  articles,  which  often  contain  much 
that  is  valuable,  M.  Monod's  review  of  life  and 
thought  in  France  is  as  faU  and  intereetiag  as 
usual ;  and  an  English  reader  will  be  glad  to  have 
in  a  nnnparative  summary  a  literary  frenchman's 
eitimate  of  all  the  writings  of  recent  French 
novelists  of  the  first  and  second  ranks.  We 
notace^  it  may  be  observed,  three  or  four  bad 
misprmts  in  the  French  names  that  occur  in  this 
article.  A  new  feature  in  this  number  ia  the 
aeries  of**  contemporary  literary  chronicles  "* — i.e., 
of  reviews  of  bouks  taken  in  secticfus,  the  sections 
being  mider  the  direction  of  specialists,  such  as 
Mr.  S.  R.  Gardiner,  Mr.  Bass  MuUinger,  and  Prof. 
Bonamy  Price.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
there  is  room  for  yet  another  periodical  with  de- 
tailed reviews  of  books  for  a  main  featore  bat 
taking  the  reviews  as  they  stand,  they  are  in  the 
main  good,  with  one  notable  exception.  That  is 
the  section  on  helles  lettres,  whica  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  writer  who  calls  himself  Matthew 
foowne ;  and  the  work  of  the  section  atrilnw  ua  as 
angularly  pora*,  flippant,  and  hasty. 

MaemiUan  has  at  last  opened  its  pages  to  a  good 
novel,  at  least  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  first 
chapters  of  Miss  Burnett's  "  Haworth's,'' '^hich  for 
vigour,  humour,  and  rendering  (dialect  and  all) 
of  the  scenes  of  manufacturing  life  in  North  Lan- 
caehire,  deserves  to  be  put  very  high  indeed,  Mr. 
Fieeman  follows  with  the  first  of  some  "  Sketches 
ftcoB  Eaatem  Sicily,''  dealing  this  time  with 
Ueinia  and  her  hiatcny  with  abundant  knowledge, 


which,  however,  we  seem  to  have  lately  been 
meeting  elsewhere  in  another  dress.  Is  Mr.  Free- 
man (^ing  to  make  a  habit  of  saving  the  same 
thing  in  weekly  and  monthly  forms  simiUtaneoualy  P 
Mr.  Minto  retells,  from  the  pcnnt  oi  view  of  the 
modem  geographer,  Defoe's  wonderful  story  of 
Oaptain  Sin^eton,  uie  imaginary  AMcan  explorer. 
The  long  poem  bv  Mr,  Geoi^  Meredith,  "  Love 
in  the  Valley,"  has  all  the  qualities  that  have 
created  for  that  writer  a  grovrin^  band  of  warm 
admirers.  The  -metre  is  an  expenment,  to  which 
we  can  recall  no  exact  parallel:  stanzas  of  eight 
lines,  each  of  four  accents,  varying  in  number 
of  eyllablee,  the  only  rhymes  being  those  of  the 
second  and  fourth,  and  sixth  and  eighth  lines. 
The  poem  is  purely  and  wholly  lyrical ;  "  a  song 
of  the  lover  touching  hia  love  " — how  she  looks, 
how  she  walks,  how  she  sings  with  her  com- 
panions, how  the  morning  moves  her  and  how 
the  night ;  how  she  "  darts  between  her  tulips  " 
ia  the  rain-showers,  how  she  sleeps  behind  the 
jasmine-covered  window,  and  rises  in  the  morning 
to  the  blackbird's  call,  till  in  the  end — 
"  Hither  she  comes ;  she  comes  to  me ;  she  lingers. 
Deepens  her  brown  eyebrows,  while  in  new  sor- 
prise 

High  rite  the  laahre  in  woadar  of  a  stranger ; 

Yet  am  I  the  light  and  liriog  of  her  ^es. 
Something  friends  have  told  her  fills  ber  heart  to 

brimming, 

Nets  her  in  blushes  and  wonndB  her  and  tamss. 
Sure  of  ber  bsTeo,  0  like  a  dove  alightiDg, 
Arms  ap,  she  dn^ped;  oar  aonu  were  in  onr 


Soon  will  she  lie  like  a  white-freat  sunrise, 
YeHow  oats  and  brown  wheat,  barl^  pale  as 

rye, 

Long  sine*  yoov  dMavas  have  yielded  to 

thresher, 

Felt  the  ^rdle  loosened,  seen  the  tresses  fly. 
Soon  will  she  lie  like  a  blood-red  snBset^ 

Swift  with  the  to-morrow,  green  winged  Spring  I 
Slog  from  the  Boath-west«  bring  her  back  the 
braaBts, 

nightingale  and  swallow,  song  and  dipping 
wing!  " 

As  in  everything  Hr.  Meredith  writes,  the  trand- 
tdonsfiromthought  to  thoughtare sometimes  difficult 
to  see  from  the  very  spleudoor  and  colour  of  t^e 
language.  There  is  a  certun  far-fetchedness 
about  his  images  and  analogies  that  defeats  the 
ordinary  mind,  which  loves  smooth  things  in 
poetry  and  prose ;  but  those  who  can  consent  to 
follow  him  have  their  reward  in  the  treasures 
that  he  finds  for  them,  and  in  the  electric  liright- 
ness  of  the  gleams  that  he  now  and  then  reveals, 

Slackvxmd  cmitainB  two  excellent  articles :  the 
first,  called  "  The  New  Ordeal,"  and  another  "  The 
Troubles  of  a  Soots  Traveller."  "  The  Now  Ordeal," 
of  which  the  present  number  contains  only  an  in- 
stalment, ia  an  amusing  specimen  of  a  type  that  is 
onlv  now  beginning  to  oe  cultivated — satire  veiled 
under  the  form  of  a  story  of  the  future.  It  is  not 
easy  to  select  any  paaaagee  from  it,  nor  is  it  neces- 
sary to  analyse  the  p^r,  which,  given  the  main 
idea,  depends  for  its  effect  on  the  neat  little 
episodes  and  turns  of  phrase.  The  '*  Scots  travel 
ler"  is  William  Lithgow,  and  the  paper  is  a  re- 
casting  of  his  "  most  dilectable  and  true  discourse 
of  an  admired  and  painefuU  peregrination  from 
Scotland  to  tile  moBtfrunousIdngdomes  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa."  l^ia  book  wis  paUished  in 
London  in  1623,  and  ia,  vre  snppose,  very  rare, 
and  the  writer  of  this  skofedi  of  it  has  not  only 
made  a  most  readable  article,  but  has  done  good 
serrice  in  calling  attention  to  a  volume  which  in 
this  antiquarian  age  would  surely  bear  reprinting. 
It  has  never  been  shown  that  William  lAtbgow 
was  a  prototype  of  Oaptain  Singleton  (whoae 
adventures  are  this  month  retold  in  another  maga- 
zine) ;  and,  if  we  are  to  believe  what  his  book  tells 
UB,  he  is  certainly  the  hero  of  what  his  biographer 
calls  "  one  of  the  most  marvellous  stories  of  ad- 
venture ever  told."  lithgow  appears  to  tell 
nothing  of  his  family  or  home,  or  of  the  reaaona 
which  set  him  traveUing;  but  once  started 


he  seems  to  have  been  possesaed  with  a 
passion  that  no  strange  lands  could  satiate,  and 
neither  shipwreck,  nor  robbers,  nor  aoonrg$^,nor 
even  the  prisons  of  the  Inquidtion  itaeir oould 
extinguish.  In  Italy,  at  Venice,  on  the  IHyrian 
coast,  at  Oorfu ;  in  peril  of  slavery  from  Turkish 
pirates ;  in  Orete,  helpii^  a  prisoner  to  escape,  and 
himaelf  pir«ed  by  tae  offioaia  oS  the  gaU^ ;  in 
Syria  and  at  Jerusalem,  stripped  and  set  upon  by 
Turk  and  Arab :  in  Ireland— his  account  of  which 
country  should  be  read  side  by  side  with  Spuiser*a 
— ^lastly,  in  Spun,  where  his  arduous  life  comea- 
nearly  to  an  end  hy  the  rack  and  the  water-torture ; 
evarvwhere  the  bold  Scotchman  penetrated,  with 
no  object  ^parently  hot  that  of  looking  about  him 
and  recording  what  he  saw,  and  triieting  to  the 
gifts  of  Fortune,  who  left  him,  as  may  be  supposid^ 
emptier  at  the  end  than  she  found  him  at  the 
beginning.  His  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards  has  long  been  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  among  ProteatantL  who  are  naturally 
to  uvB  aa  aoeoimt  at  mat  the  Inqniaituu 
ooald  do  from  one  ndio  bad  aetaaUy  aniomd  from 
it;  botthsxaat  of  lithgDw'B  adnntuss are  not 
well  known,  and  it  ia  tn^y  tint  are  periiaps  best 
wwth  readily.  His  atfle  ia  ridi,  though  too 
euphnistic  to  pleaae  the  modem  taete;  hia  narra- 
tive abounds  not  only  in  indduita  of  personal 
adventure,  but  in  such  good  stories  as  the  follow- 
ing : — ''A  jaimt  of  Palermo  having  killed  a 
knight's  aervnnt  who  was  brother  to  a  ahoemaker, 
the  vioraoy  made  the  shoemaker  pistol  the  priest, 
in  spite  of  the  cardinal.  Bat  tne  eardinu  had 
previooaly  ^Mmishad  the  priest  far  killing  the 
servant,  oy  mhibiting  him  from  saying  mass  for.a^ 
year ;  so,  to  make  iuatioa  complete,  the  viceroy, 
Hv  the  murder  of  toe  priaat,  inlubited  the  shoe- 
maker from  mftlring  shoes  for  a  year,  during  which 
time,  however,  he  gave  him  two  diillingn  a  day 
for  bis  maintenance." 

The  Oomhitt  contains  the  second  of  Prof  Col- 
vin's  two  papers  on  the  Centaurs,  to  the  first  of 
which  we  i^ed  attention  a  month  ago.  This, 
is  a  history,  very  complete  and  careful,  of  the 
treatment  of  the  Oentaurs  in  liteiature  and  art, 
from  Homer  down  to  Ovid,  and  from  the  earliest 
of  t^e  vaae-paintiBga  down  to  the  rude  puntii^  of 
the  Oentaur  tlut  may  now  and  then  be  aeen  on 
the  sail  of  a  Venetiau  feltteea,  and  even  to  the 
"tin  monster "  which  sometimes  in  our  own 
country  does  duty  for  a  weathercock.  The  most 
notable  points  in  Prof.  Oolvin^  iconography  are 
where  he  tells  of  the  romantic  spirit  coming  in  to 
deal  with  the  Oentaur  in  the  painting  of  Zeuxis, 
which  Lucian  describes ;  and  of  the  return  to  the- 
strange  monsters  which  was  so  frequently  made  by 
the  sculptors  and  painters  of  the  Middle  Ages 
and  the  Bentuasanoe.  In  mediaeval  art — 
"  They  are  represented  almoit  always  as  armed  with 
bows  and  arrows,  which  they  shoot  Bometimes  at  niou, 
sometimes  at  lions,  signi^ng  in  the  latter  case  the 
warfere  of  the  paaoiou  with  one  another.  .  .  .  Oiotto, 
with  his  usual  jnatiee  of  imaginatioo,  iatrodoces  a 
Centaar  as  a  type  of  anmlinras  in  one  of  his  great 
symbolioal  frescoes,  that  of  Obedieoee,  painted  in 
hooour  of  St.  Francis  in  the  kiwar  ehnteh  ^  Airiri." 
This  paper  is  followed  by  one  on  the  latdy  de- 
ceased Kuneberg,  "  the  greatest  poet  that  has  ever 
used  the  Swedish  tongue,"  but,  like  many  of  the 
leading  Swedi^  writers  from  the  seventeenth 
century  to  onr  own  day,  not  properly  a  Swede,  but 
a  Finn.  The  artide  bears  the  well-known 
initials  E.  W.  G.,  ft^m  which  it  naturally  foUowe 
that  it  is  both  enthusiastio  and  learned,  and  that 
the  translations  with  which  it  is  interapeiaed  are 
melodious  and  rivid. 

In  Fraaer,  besides  the  continuation  of  the 
pleasant  rendering  of  Dr.  Bumey'a  tour  amon;^ 
the  Italian  musicians  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  the 
only  notable  article  is  that  entitled  "  Is  School- 
mastering  a  Learned  Profession  P  "  This  is  an  im- 
portant question  to  raise,  and  the  writer  mahea  a 
number  of  strong  points  in  his  treatment  of  it. 
But  his  attack  on  clericalism  in  schools  would 
have  been  fiir  more  eftotiTe  if  be  could  have 
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d^iiad  himself  the  pleasure  of  sayinff  various 
tluDga  that  sound  too  smart  and  too  much  lilce  the 
prom|vtang8  of  personal  pique.  The  article,  how- 
«Ter,  18  one  that  will  be  widely  read  by  aohool- 
masters,  and  may  he  commended  also  to  Oaremiiig 
Bodies. 

Tkb  Vmvenity  Magaxm$  is  now  for  the  moat 
part  only  noficeahle  fiw  its  "portraits  con- 
temporains,"  a  series  of  bit^irraphies  of  living  men 
of  mark  in  literature  and  science,  accompanied 
with  excellent  i>hotogTaphic  portraits.  Hie  anb- 
ject  this  time  is  Prof.  Max  Miiller,  and  the 
accovnt  g^mi  of  him  and  his  works  is  probably 
the  most  complete  and  authentic  that  has  ever 
iwen  printed. 

PABIS  T.mTWB, 

Fuiii;  October  I,  IST8. 

It  ia  one  of  the  diaracteriatics  or,  to  speak  more 
correctiy,  one  of  the  manias  of  our  tmie,  to  be 
anxious  to  know,  at  all  costs  and  in  its  pettiest  de- 
tells,  the  private  life  of  fomons  men.  Enemies 
Almost  always  find  thereby  the  means  of  detract- 
ing from  a  glory  which  irritates  them;  admirers 
make  it  a  duty  to  ^  into  ecstasieB  over  a  host  of 
proofs  of  gooanesB  or  of  intellect  which  in  simple 
mortals  would  pass  unnoticed.  The  papers  have 
cultivated  this  mania  by  the  indiscretion  of  "  re- 
porting," and  eminent  men  have  not  shrank  from 
using  It  themselves  for  tiie  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing or  of  increasing  their  popularity.  Thus  Prince 
Biemarck  himself  has  given  his  private  correapoDd- 
«nce  to  the  world  t&ough  the  medium  oi  Dr. 
H^kiel,  and  Victor  Hugo  has  carried  further 
than  anybody  the  art  of  cultivating  his  own 
«enown.  He  has  a  paper— the  Rappd — which  is, 
80  to  sprak,  the  advertiser  of  his  deeds  and  ex- 
j^its ;  bis  wife  has  written  two  volumes  on  Victor 
Mum  racowU  par  via  Umom  de  aa  vie.  And  now 
H.  Rivet  shows  ns  Victor  Hugo  chet  2tu  (Drey- 
fous).  This  book  is  spoilt  In'  the  tone,  I  will  not 
say  of  admiration,  tat  nouiinff  could  be  more 
Iwitimate,  but  of  adulation,  of  idolatay,  which  is 
rite  throughout.  Puerile  details  abound,  and 
wobablv  it  will  not  do  posterity  much  good  to 
learn  t^at  Victor  Hugo  rides  every  d&y  on  the 
jnperial  of  an  omnibus.  Possibly  posterity  may 
even  have  some  difficulty  in  bebeving  t^t  the 
omnibasconductorspieserveas  relics  the  sous  which 
they  receive  from  the  great  poet.  Those  chapters 
will  be  read  with  greater  pleasure  whidi  show 
Victor  Hugo  playing  with  his  grandchildren.  But 
lie  has  already  told  us  of  his  moments  of  tender- 
ness and  his  weaknesses  as  a  grandfather  in  his 
L'art  ditre  grattd^re.  The  principal  feature  of 
interest  in  M.  Sivet's  book  is,  not  what  be  has 
seen  and  heard  himself,  but  the  anecdotes  which 
Victor  Hugo  has  told  him  regarding  the  time  of 
his  exile,  and  a  few  pi^es  on  Hugo's  religious 
ideas,  among  others  this  charming  apologue,  which 
was  addressed  to  an  exile  named  Eessler,  who 
denied  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  said  that 
he  felt  no  need  of  immortality.  "  Feut^tre  que 
voos  n'gtes  pas  immortel,"  said  Hugo.  "  Parfoia 
aprgs  avmr  toit  deux  vers,  je  les  revois,  je  biffe 
I'un  et  je  laisse  I'autre.  Dien  fait  sans  doute  de 
meme.   Vous  etes  peut-etre  destine  &  etre  ratur^." 

The  excess  to  which  some  few  fanatics  carry 
their  enthusiasm  for  Hu^o  has  brought  out  the 
more  clearly  the  general  mdiSerence  with  which 
the  public  regarded  the  fete  celebrated  at  Macon 
on  August  17-18-19,  at  the  inauguration  of  the 
etatue  of  Lamartine.  Neither  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  for  the  foundation  of  which  Lamar- 
tine laboured,  nor  the  French  Academy  which  he 
lionoured,  was  represented  at  this  ceremony,  which 
took  place  in  the  presence  of  a  few  frienas,  a  few 
journalists  and  natives  of  the  department,  of  whom 
probably  but  a  very  small  proportion  had  read 
Lamartine's  works.  One  of  his  most  attached 
friends,  M,  de  Lacretelle,  has  published  a 
book  which  ia  full  of  interestiuK  and  striking 
details — Lamartine  et  aea  omit  (Dreyfous). 
Here  we  find,  not  tiiose  trivial  and  ully  indiscrft* 


tions  which  teach  ns  nothing  of  the  man,  but 
characteristic  traits,  recollections  of  conversations, 
which  show  ns  Lamartine  in  his  best  light,  but  at 
the  same  time  without  any  &lae  halo.  Lamartine 
had  need  to  be  thus  reiulled  to  the  attention  of 
the  public,  and  explained  by  a  friendly  voice. 
People  were  disposed  to  pass  a  Bevere  judgment 
on  his  prodigality,  in  which  vanity  played  as  great 
a  part  as  generosity,  but  which  was  expiated  by 
years  of  misery  that  seemed  devoid  of  dignity ; 
and  on  the  other  hand  forgot,  if  not  the  immortel 
singer  of  Le  Lac,  of  Jocelyn,  and  of  Le$  Harmmiet, 
at  least  the  eloquent  historian,  and  the  political 
orator  who,  under  a  magnificent  form,  disseminated 
so  many  just  and  vrise  ideas  concerning  the  Re- 
public and  the  future  of  democracy.  M.  de  Lacre- 
telle shows  us  Lamartine  in  his  most  widely- 
differing  aspects^  at  the  height  of  his  glory  as  well 
as  in  the  obscurity  of  his  hist  days,  tmd  he  makes 
us  esteem  and  love  him. 

The  Third  Republic  would  perhaps  hesitate  to 
entrust  its  destinies  to  a  poet  like  Lamartine,  but 
we  cannot  reproach  it  with  having  lost  the  taste  for 
brilliant  speeches ;  we  have  been  at  no  loss  lately 
for  specimens  of  political  eloquence.  M.  Gambetta 
showed  at  Romans  that  he  grows  more  skilful 
da_y  by  day  in  combining  oratorical  copiousness 
with  the  precision  of  a  political  programme ;  and 
M.  de  Freycinet,  in  his  tour  through  our  great 
seaports,  has  delivered  a  aeries  of  speeches  in 
which  the  practical  spirit  of  the  man  of  business 
was  allied  to  a  most  tmlliant  literary  form,  and  to 
the  breadth  of  view  of  a  true  statesman.  At 
the  same  time  the  politicians  whom  the  coup 
(fa  thiStrt  of  Decembw  14  last  relegated  to  private 
life  are  seeking  in  literature  a  solace  for  their 
defeats,  and  the  Duo  de  Btoglie  is  about  to  pub- 
lish two  volumes  of  history,  Le  Secret  du  JRoi 
(L^vy).  To  all  the  reasons  which  we  alrrady 
poaaess  for  rejoicing  %t  the  fall  of  the  Due  de 
Broglie  is  added  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him 
return  to  literair  ent^riaes,  for  which  he  is 
much  better  fitted  than  for  the  government  of  the 
State.  Nothing  can  be  more  curious  than  his 
history  of  the  secret  diplomacy  of  Louis  XV., 
who  made  of  the  Oomte  de  Broglie  a  kind  of 
Foreign  Minister  in  partibu$,  keeping  him  ac- 
quainted with  all  affsurs,  directing  by  nia  f^ncy 
a  thousand  intriji^es,  sometimes  against  the 
King's  own  Ministers,  gathering  a  thousand 
fragments  of  infcmnation,  forming  a  thousand 

ElaaSf  some  of  which  were  not  without  grandeur, 
at  fiuling  to  act  through  weakness  and  indo- 
lence. M.  Boutarie  haa  already  published  two 
volnmes  of  the  secret  correspondence  of  LouisXV. 
with  the  Oomte  de  Kx^lie,  Terder,  &e.  M.  de 
Broglie,  thanks  to  his  fainily  papers  and  the 
Arch  ives  of  the  Ministries,  bas  succeeded  in 
reconstituting  the  whole  history  of  the  King's 
secret  policy.  His  ereat-grandfather  the  Due  de 
Broglie,  and  especially  his  great-great-uncle  the 
Oomte  de  Broglie,  play  a  leading  part  in  it,  as 
also  their  uncle,  the  AbbS  de  Broglie,  a  very 
witty  man,  skilled  in  Court  intrigues,  very  loose 
in  hiB  morals  and  his  language,  whose  letters  are 
so  full  of  savour  that  the  whole  eighteenth  century 
seems  to  live  again  in  them.  N^otbiog  can  be 
more  interesting  and  more  harrowing  than  the 
account  of  the  struggles  which  the  Due  de 
Broglie  had  to  sustain  in  order  to  obtam  the 
command-in-chief  of  the  Army  of  tiie  Rhine  and 
to  re-establish  wder  therran,  and  of  the  base 
intrigues  which  caused  him  to  be  exiled.  The 
picture  which  he  draws  of  his  officers  recalls  with 
marvellons  accunu^  the  fiinlts  which  a  century 
later  were  to  be  conspicuous  in  the  French  army : — 
"  ToQS  DOS  officiera  ont,  chocnn  en  particulier,  antant 
de  courage,  et  plus  de  talents  et  d'intelltgeDce  que 
les  officiers  dea  ecmemia,  mais  ila  p^hent  par  on  point 
bien  essQDtiel ;  il  y  ea  a  pen  parmi  enx  dans  lea  grades 
tD&me  les  plus  aabalteroes,  qui  ne  faseent  des  projets 
de  campagne  pour  I'amiie,  ot  qui  ne  censureDt  lo 
gioiral ;  et  il  ii*y  en  a  presqne  ancun  qui  ne  regarde 
son  £tat  an  deasous  de  lui,  et  qui  ne  troave  de  la 

Setitaase  &  s'oecaper  des  d&taila  et  du  eommandsment 
B  sa  troupe.    Bien  de  n  commun  qm  d'entendzB 


raisonner  mr  le  grand  da  m&tier,  et  rien  de  si  ran 
que  de  tronver  dea  offlders  capabLas  de  aunar  la 
troupe  qui  lenr  eat  cenflte." 

H.  de  Bn^lie's  hotA  abounds  in  docammts  mnd 
revelations  of  the  most  striking  interest. 

The  same  may  be  sdd  of  two  volomes^  of 
documents  on  the  Revolution  wMch  have  just 
been  published  in  fVance  by  a  Swede,  M.  de 
Klinckowatroem — Le  Comte  de  Ferten  et  la  Cour 
de  France  (Didot).    M.  de  Feisen  was  a  Swedish, 
nobleman  who  visited  France  in  1774  and  1778, 
and  inspired  Marie  Antoinette  with  an  almost 
tender  interest ;  who  took  part  in  the  American 
War  of  Independence,  and,  returning  to  France 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  set  himself 
with  absolute  self-devotion  first  to  efiect  the 
escape  of  the  royal  &mily,  and  afterwuds  to  exert 
himself  in  their  favour  at  the  European  Courts  by 
securing  the  success  of  a  scheme  for  a  Congress 
concerted  with  Louis  XVI.  and  the  Queen.  What 
constitutes  the  de^  interest  of  the  journal  and 
letters  that  compose  these  volumea  is,  in  the  first 
place,  the  chivalrous  character,  at  <uice  spirited  and 
sagacious,  pure  and  enthosiaslie,  of  the  Oomte  da 
Fersen ;  next,  the  almost  romantic  attachment 
which  bound  him  to  Marie  Antoinette,  an  attach- 
ment which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  any 
way  blameworthy,  but  which  was  very  like  love, 
for  the  editor  has  felt  himself  obliged  to  suppress 
many  passages  in  the  Queen's  letters  to  Feisen ; 
and,  UBt  but  not  least,  the  numberless  lively 
and  precise  details  contained  in  these  documents 
bearing  on  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  France, 
on  the  emigration,  oron  foreign  politics  frttm  1791 
to  1793.   They  enable  us  to  see  at  a  dance  the 
violence  of  the  prejudices  entertained  by  the 
Oourt  against  all  that  was  connected,  eloselv  or 
remotely,  with  the  Revolution,  prejudices  w£ich 
made  thenr  see  raving  maniacs  even  in  men  like 
M.  de  Narhonne ;  to  see  1^  culpaUe  thoofj^tleas- 
nesa  that  was  a  prominent  feature  of  the  enugtar 
tion,  the  network  of  intrigues  to  wlueh  it  s&Ta 
rise,  and  finally  tiie  schemes  devised  by  I/nua  XVT. 
and  Marie  Antoinette,  schemes  which  appeared  to 
them  perfectly  legitimate,  but  which  amply  justi- 
fied, in  the  eyes  of  the  patriots  of  VS,  the  rigOT- 
ous  chastisement  inflicted  on  them.    The  plans  of 
Gustavus  III.  to  efiect  a  disembarkation  in  Nor^ 
mandy,  the  project  for  a  European  Con^reea  in- 
tended to  save  Louis  XVI.,  the  hypocritical  tei^ 
giversations  of  Leopold,  are  shown  in  quite  a  new 
aspect  by  these  letters  of  Fersen.   It  is  long  since 
such  a  mass  of  precious  documents  was  broofifht 
to  light.   It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  the 
first  part  of  the  Joun^  to  1791  has  been  burnt ; 
it  would  have  furnished  us  with  valuable  infor- 
mation regarding  the  antecedents  and  the  early 
events  of  the  Revolution. 

In  the  more  purely  scientific  domain  many  works 
of  value  have  appeared  recently.  Among  diploma 
works  for  the  Doctor's  degree  presented  to  the 
Paris  Faculty  of  Letters,  we  may  mention  an  im- 
portant stu^  by  M.  Denis  on  Jean  Bust  H  la 
Ouerre  dea  Suantea  (Leroux),  in  which  the  author 
places  a  somewhat  exaggerated  confidence  in 
modern  Czech  scholars,  but  which  is  a  solid  and 
well-written  work.  M.  Denis  has  profited  by  one 
of  the  happiest  innovations  introduced  into  public 
inatruction  in  France  daring  the  last  few  years. 
A  certfun  number  of  traveUing  scholarships  are 
awarded  yearly,  after  the  examinations  for  the 
title  of  agriffif  to  young  men  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves.  M.  Denis  passed  two  years 
at  Prague,  and  he  haa  thereby  acquired  a  familmrity 
with  the  Czech  language  which  assures  him  an 
original  position  among  our  university  professors. 

M.  Collignon  ia  a  pupil  of  the  school  of  Athena, 
which  within  the  last  few  years,  under  the  able 
superintendence  of  M.  A.  l5umont,  has  acquired 
new  Ufa  and  distinction.  HewasoneoftheaealoiH 
contributors  to  the  SuBelhi  de  Corrmaulmtee 
SidUnigue,  founded  by  M.  Dnmont^  which  is  now- 
one  of  the  best  archaedogieal  Renews.  col- 
lected, during  Us  stay  in  Greece  and  Italy, 
matoials  for  his  tiieds  on  £e  Ifytka  do  l^rcM 
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(Thorin),  a  -work  ae  distinguished  b;  the  literary 
merit  of  its  style  and  its  d^cate  artistic  senti- 
ment as  hy  the  soondnees  of  its  scholarship.  This 
archaeological  stodj,  which  eods  vith  a  catalogue 
of  all  the  known  representations  of  the  mvth  of 
Psjft-cbe,  is  at  the  same  time  a  study  in  reugious 
philosophy,  for  this  charminy  allegory,  orin- 
nating  in  a  play  spon  words  which  compared  the 
soul  (V^f)  to  *  moth,  soon  became  me  jphilo- 
sophieal  snnbol  of  the  ideas  of  a  future  life — a 
smbol  woich,  after  hariiig  served  for  the  loftiest 
flatonie  teeddng,  was  aooepted  and  transformed 
by  Ohriatiaidfey. 

The  theses  for  the  Ecole  des  Ohartes  are  as  a 
rule  of  less  mneral  intnest  than  those  for  the 
Boctonto.  I  will  mention  one,  howerer  of 
•peoal  interest  to  fiiglishmen— that  by  M.  J. 
Uavet  on  Lea  Court  Hayales  de$  Ilea  Nomumdea 
(Cbamjuon),  a  book  of  minute  and  careful  scholar- 
ship, but  elegant  in  ito  perfect  cleamees.  M. 
Haret  has  not  entered  into  a  compariflon  of  the 
judicial  institatioos  of  the  Ohannel  Islands  with 
those  of  England  and  the  Oontinent,  but  his 
book  will  certainly  be  consulted  with  pro&t  by 
all  those  who  are  interested  in  ICngUsh  institu- 
tions. 

The  learned  world  has  undergone  severe  losses 
lately.  The  Academy  of  Inscriptions  has  lost  in 
swift  sneceesion  three  of  its  members — M.  de 
Slane,  an  Anbie  scholar  <^xare  merit;  M.  Ghiicin 
de  TsssT,  who  knew  modem  India,  its  history 
and  its  luwDSses,  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  service 
of  the  India  Office ;  and,  finally.  M.  Naudet,  the 
senior  member  of  tlie  ]bt8titute,  for  he  entered  it  in 
Idi  7,  and  eren  dniing  the  present  yen*,  at  the  age 
of  ninety-two,  be  was  lectoring  at  the  Academv  of 
^oral  Sciraces,  of  which  also  he  was  a  memtier. 
An  excellent  professor,  a  solid  and  correct 
writer,  be  applied  himself  in  turns  to  the 
Middle  Ages  and  to  Roman  antiquity;  he 
was  the  first,  in  1816,  to  study  Etienne  Marcel, 
and-  be  was  a  real  authority  on  all  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  administration  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  A  true  Liberal,  he  was  but 
lately  miung  lus  protest  against  the  modem 
authors  who,  on  the  strength  of  a  few  inscrip- 
tions, try  to  make  ns  believe  that  the  Imperial 
epoch  waif  eren  in  the  third  and  fourth  cen- 
turies, a  time  of  library  and  happiness  flor  the 
provinces. 

Another  death  which  has  passed  almost  nnper- 
eeived,  but  which  is  deserving  of  record,  is  that 
of  M  Erdan,  Italian  correspondent  of  the  Tempt. 
The  Tempa  was  the  first  paper  in  France  which 
bad  tegulaT  letters  of  any  mark  from  abroad. 
They  were  supplied  by  two  men  who  were  pro- 
eeribed  by  the  Empire,  M.  Louis  Blanc  for  Eng- 
land, and  M.  Erdan  for  Italy.  Since  then  all  the 
papers  have  followed,  with  more  or  less  success, 
the  example  set  by  the  Tempa.  M.  Erdan  was 
the  type  of  a  good  correspondent,  wholly  objective, 
compromidng  himself  with  no  party,  very  inquisi- 
tive, slightly  sceptical,  always  amiable,  aiming  in 
his  letters  rather  at  rapidity,  life,  the  picturesque, 
accuracy  of  shade  and  colouring,  than  at  cor- 
rectness of  style.  He  thought  mudi,  studied 
thwoughly,  and  wrote  quickly. 

At  the  close  of  this  letter  let  me  call  your  atten- 
tion to  M.  Octave  Feuillet's  new  novel.  La  Journal 
funa  Femme  (Ltivy).  What  constitutes  its  merit 
u  not  so  much  the  plot — in  which  eertun  glaring 
imjnobalrilities  lie  open  to  criticism — as  its  ex- 
quaitely  delicate  style.  M.  FeuiUet  gives  us  the 
narrative  of  a  young  girl,  and  afterwards  of  a 
Toung  woman,  whose  caaracter  is  at  once  roman- 
tic and  serious,  who  is  passionately  fond  of 
heroism  and  the  ideal,  but  yet  has  all  the  sparkle 
(jf  that  penetrating  wit,  full  of  life  and  jeet,  which 
the  custom  of  the  world  attributes  to  the  women 
of  Paris.  He  has  rendered  all  the  nuancea  of  this 
complex  and  attractive  womau's  nature  with 
marvellous  accuracy.  There  is  no  redundancy,  no 
delect ;  you  feel  the  master's  hand  in  the  sureness 
of  the  toocb,  in  the  elcf;ant  ease  of  the  narrative, 
in  which  evvrj  wari  goes  straight  to  the  mark,  in 


which  there  is  nothinff  suggestive  of  negligence  or 
of  effort,  Never  has  M.  Feuillet  bad  a  nwpier  in- 
sjdration.  Q.  Moxod. 
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CORRBSPONDENCE. 
AxmsT  of  ttnolajvbd  fbofebtt. 

London  :  Cot.  6, 1878. 

In  the  valuable  note  in  your  issue  of  the  6th 
inst.,  on  the  fourth  edition  of  my  Indax  to  Next 
of  Kin  and  Ownera  of  Unclaimad  Money,  it  is 
computed  that  one  in  3,800  of  the  population  of 
the  United  Kingdom  is  interested  in  tiie  unclaimed 
property  advertised  since  1871. 

This  computation  was  probably  made  by  taking 
the  population  in  1878  at  83,000,000,  and  setting 
off  cases  where  there  are  no  living  lieirs  or  next 
of  kin  against  cases  where  co-heiresses  and  more 
than  one  next  of  kin  are  entitled.  This  calcula- 
tion i^pears  probable. 

I  would  venture  to  su^^t  that  a  fut  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  population  are  interested  in  un- 
claimed money  or  property  than  those  actually 
advertised  for.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of 
unclaimed  stock  and  dividends  of  the  Bank  of 
England:  many  thousands  of  persons  are  inter* 
esteid  in  these  ninds,  although  their  names  are  not 
published.  An  annual  list  of  such  persons  would 
prove  an  invaluable  Parliamentary  Retum. 

The  like  suggestion  applies  to  army  and  i^^vy 
prize  money,  bankruptcy  dividends,  property  left 
in  the  custody  of  banks,  unclaimed  dividends  of 
public  companies,  &c.        Edwabd  Fbbstoit. 


SCIENCE. 

A  CeUalogue  of  the  Arahie  }£a>mscripi8  tn  ihs 
lahrary  of  ihe  India  Office.  By  Otto  Lotb, 
Ph.  D.,  Professor  Extraordinarios  in  the 
UniTerai^  o£  Leips^.  (Printed  hj  Order 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  !mdia  in 
Council.) 

De.  Otto  Loth,  the  well-known  editor  of 
the  Zeiischrift  der  deutschen  morgenldndiscJien 
Oesellackafl,  deserves  the  gratitude  of  all 
Aiiabic  scholars  for  this  catalogue  of  the 
India  Office  manuscripts.  It  is  true  the 
AralHO  C(dleotaon  is  not  verj  rich,  that  moat 
of  its  contents  hare  been  pobliabed  froni 
better  copies  and  are  therefore  accessible  in 
print,  and  that  a  large  number  of  the  mann- 
cripts  described  are  in  bad  preserration. 
Stili  there  remains  much  that  is  valuable  in 
the  collection,  add  a  caialogne  was  greatly 
needed.  It  is  too  olben  forgotten  in  our 
English  libraries  and  mnsenms  that  a  col- 
lection witfaoat  a  catalogue  loses  half  its 
Talne.  No  one,  save  a  chosen  few,  knows 
what  it  contains,  and  it  is  conseqnentJy 
seldom  made  use  of.  This  can  no  longer  be 
said  of  the  serira  of  Arabic  manuscripts  in 
the  India  Office.  Dr.  Ijoth's  compact  volume 
brings  the  colleotion  befi[}reihe  eyes  of  erery 
scholar. 

Most  Orientalists  know  the  sonrces  from 
which  the  library  of  the  India  Office  was  de- 
rived 

"  The  Isiger  half  of  the  BI3S.  belong  to  the  grest 
colleotion  of  Muhammadan  HSS.  of  the  East 
India  House.  This  collection  was  formed  from 
the  libraries  of  AVarren  Hastings,  Tippu  Sultan, 
Bichard  Johnson,  the  Qaikwsr,  Dr.  Xeyden,  && 
It  comprised  above  3,000  volumes,  which  were 
not  even  classed  according  to  the  different  lan- 
guages (AraUc,  Persian,  Urdu,  Malay,  etc.).  Li 
1869  the  Arabic  portion  was  picked  out,  for  the 
first  time,  by  Dr.  J.  Hoffmann  (now  professor  in 
Kid),  who  also  drew  up  a  list,  in  which  the 
numoers  were  arranged  according  to  subjects. 
....  The  remaining  MSS.  belong  to  the  Bij&pto 
collection,  which  consists  almost  entirely  of  Arabic 
books,  only  a  few  being  Persian.  It  was  once  the 
Royal  Library  of  the  'Adil-Shabs,  but  was  sub- 
sequentiy  removed  to  the  Asar  Mahall,  an  eccle- 
siastical establishment,  which  owed  its  name  to 
the  possession  of  some  relics  of  tiie  Prophet. 
There  the  libruy  was  still  to  be  fbund  in  1849, 
when  the  attention  of  the  Gkivranment  of  Bombay 
was  drawn  to  it  by  Mr.  H.  B.  E.  (now  Sir  Bartle) 

Frere  After  being  removed,  in  1851,  to 

Satara,  the  whole  collection  was  finally  sent  to 
London  in  1853  "  (Preface,  pp.  v.,  vL). 

In  1870  Dr.  Loth  was  commissioned  by 
the  India  Glovemment  to  prepare  a  catalogue 
of  the  Arabic  colleotion.  The  work  occu- 
pied him  till  1872,  and  the  necessary  delays 
in  printing  a  work  of  so  much  minute  de- 
Bcnption  and  containing  so  many  measure- 
ments and  other  exact  details  nave  ke^t 
back  its  publication  till  recently.  It  is 
formed  after  the  model  of  Prof.  Wright's 
Catalogue  of  the  Arabic  Manuscripts  in  the 
British  Museum,  but  conciseness  has  been 
more  stadied.  Each  description  be^fins 
with  the  size  and  the  nnmber  of  lines  m  a 
page,  then  follow  the  contents  and  notices 
of  defects,  then  the  style  of  writing,  the 
scribe's  name,  date,  ac.  Nothing  more 
could  be  desired,  unless  it  were  some  indi- 
cation of  the  probable  date  of  undated 
manuscripts  and  some  notice  of  the  rarity, 
or  the  contrary,  of  the  various  examples. 
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In  some  cases  Dr.  Loth  has  recorded  uotes 
to  these  effects,  but  by  no  means  regalarlj. 
The  vork  is  admirably  printed,  and  has 
enjoyed  the  proof-revision  of  Dr.  Wright  as 
wen  as  of  the  author. 

As  in  the  British  Mnsenm  catalogne,  the 
manuscripts  are  here  arranged  in  order  of 
subjects.  They  begin  with  five  K6f  i  frag- 
ments of  the  ikiiri^,  some  mth  interesting 
histories ;  then  folk>w  Uiirty-five  Naskhi 
copies,  and  then  Tvorks  on  KunLnic  science, 
such  as  the  Keshsh4f,  BeydS^wi,  the  Jel&leyn, 
Ac.,  and  the  Shiya'i  and  mystic  commenta- 
ries. The  next  section  comprises  about 
eighty  works  on  Traditions,  beginning  of 
oonrae  with  tiie  Sahih  Bokh&rt  and  the 
nnmeroiis  oommentaries  npon  it  and  intro* 
docdaone  to  it,  and  going  on  with  Jloslim, 
the  Shem&il,  the  Hundred  Sayings  of  'All, 
tiie  Shiya'i  traditiozu  and  abridgments ;  and 
treatises  on  the  state  of  the  soul  alter  death, 
the  history  and  nature  of  derils  aooording 
to  tradition,  and  a  disquisition  on  the  man* 
ner  in  which  Mohammad  and  the  other 
prophets  remain  alire  in  their  graves,  &o. 
The  next  divisions  are  "  Law  and  Principles 
of  Jurisprudence,"  followed,  oddly  enough, 
by  "  Prayers  Mid  Charms,"  a  curious  collec- 
tion of  works  of  devotion  and  superstition. 
To  these  succeed  "  Scholastic  Theology," 
"Philosophy,"  "Snfism  and  Ethics,"  of 
which  three  sections  the  library  contains  no 
less  than  three  hundred  manuscripts.  The 
short  series  of  works  on  "  Bii^nipfay  and 
History'*  and  "Gw^raphy"  divisions  are 
followed  by  the  longer  ewiesof  "  Astronomy 
and  Hathematiea  and  "  Medicine."  We 
thus  arrive  at  Langnage,  which  opens  with 
an  interesting  section  on  "  Poetry  and  Ele- 
gant Prose,"  and  continues  with  "  Prosody," 

Bhetoric,"  "Grammar,"  and  "Dictiona- 
ries." The  volume  ends  with  "  Miscella- 
mBB,"  "Kaishunic,"  and  Indexes. 

S.  Lahb  Poou. 


TUB  FCNGUB  PORAY  OV  THE  WOOLHOFE  CLUB. 

The  great  Annual  Foray  and  Feast  of  the 
Woolhope  Field  Olub  came  off  on  Thursday, 
October  3,  when  an  exhitntion  of  funguaee  was 
held  in  Uie  Mosenm  Room,  Broad  Street,  Ilere- 
forif  and  a  toleraUy  laige  party  of  ordinair  and 
honorary  members  availed  tfaemaelves  Of  the  ar- 
rangements provided  for  visiting  the  lawns  and 
woods  of  Sutton  Court,  and  joining  the  excureiou 
to  the  top  of  Backhnry  Hill.  Though  the 
autumn  has  not  yielded  so  ample  aad  diverse  a 
harvest  of  fan^  as  many  of  its  predecessors,  the 
walk  and  excursion  we  re  remuneratire  no  less  in 
mycolceical "  finds  '  than  in  the  sight  of  noble 
oaks,  ash,  chestnuts,  and,  near  the  mnnaion,  re- 
markahlj  fine-grown  conifers.  The  venerable 
owner  of  Sufton  Court,  R.  Hereford,  Esq.,  acted 
as  guide  to  the  summit  of  B^ckhury  Hill,  which 
is  curious  for  its  broken  masses  of  Ajmestry 
Kmestone,  locally  known  as  Adam's  Bocks ;  for 
the  twofold  entKochmeut  on  the  east  known  as 
St.  Ethetbert's  camp :  and  for  a  gpand  outlook 
afforded  over  the  Woolhope  district  "proper," 
which  Murohison  regarded  as  preferable  to  any 
other  point  of  view  la  the  neighbourhood.  After 
partalniig  of  refreshments  at  Sufton  Court,  the 
linagers  returned  to  Hwefind,  where  the  election 
of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  MSnlted  in  the 
unanimous  choice  of  Arthur  Armytage,  Esq.,  of 
Dadnor,  as  President.  Dinner  was  served  at  the 
Green  Dragon  Hotel  at  four  o'clock,  the  praaident, 
the  Bev.  H.  W,  Phillott,  B.D.,  occupying  the 
chair,  aod  the  olnb  psrtook  iatec  aSa  of  two 


alternative  dresungs  of  ffygrophonu  pratenm. 
The  post-praudisl  proceedings,  as  usual,  were  rather 
scientific,  though  not  wanting  ia  sociality.  Dr.BuU 
gave  his  usual  review  of  Ute  fungological  year ; 
Mr.  Plowwright  examined  with  much  acuteness 
and  no  little  comfort  to  myoophi^ts  the  recent 
case  of  deaths  fi-om  fungus-eating  in  Norfolk  -,  and 
the  Bev.  Augustia  Lee  read  an  ahle  and  well- 
digested  paper  on  "Mosses,"  which  will  appear 
in  the  Society's  Tratigactiotu.  At  Mr.  Gam's 
toirte,  after  the  dinner,  which  has  for  years  taken 
rank  as  an  iul^i^ral  part  of  the  day's  proceedings, 
other  niyooloneal  papers  were  read  fay  the  Bev.  J. 
Vize,  of  Foiden,  Montgomeryshire:  by  Dr.  M.  0. 
Gooke,  and  W.  Phillips,  Esq. ;  and  an  animated 
dieeuBBi<Hi  on  the  claims  of  the  Ptxasa  erucifera 
to  be  a  distinct  spedes,  and,  if  such,  to  he  happily 
named,  was  conducted  by  Messrs.  Phillips  and 
Cooke,  and  taken  part  ia  hy  Dr.  Bull  and  Mr. 
Plowwright.  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that,  though 
there  was  no  counter-attraction  in  the  ahape  of  a 
Pomological  Exhibition  to  the  Exhibition  of  Fun^, 
every  member  of  the  Woolhope  Club  wss  easily 
distinguishahle  by  his  acquisition  as  a  subscriber 
of  the  first  part  of  the  much  looked-for  Her^ord- 
shire  Pomona,  issued  appropriately  on  this  anni- 
versary. A  tel^ram  and  a  packet  of  rare  speci- 
mens were  received  from  those  veteran  mycologists, 
the  Bev.  M.  J.  Beikeley,  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Wynne, 
of  Coed  Ooch,  regretting  their  absence-,  and 
among  the  savana  present  were  Messrs.  Brome, 
Bennie,  Vize,  Oooke,  Phillips,  Plowwright^  Peve»> 
val,  and  Howes.  The  two  last  named  ware  elected 
honorary  membws. 


SCIENCE  yOTSS. 


PHiszoLoar. 
7%e  L^e-higtoiy  of  Bacteria. — Some  interesting 
points  m  relation  to  Saeterium  Urmo,  Mieroeooctu, 
and  Bncillus  ntbtilis  have  lately  been  elucidated  hy 
Dr.  Ewart  (iVoc.  Itoyal  Soc.,  June  20,  1678). 
Having  succeeded  in  inoculating  a  drop  of  fresh 
aqueous  humour  with  rods  of  S.  termo,  he  kept 
them  at  a  temperature  of  30°  0.,  and  fomid  that 
under  certain  conditions  they  ceaaed  to  multiply 
in  the  usual  way,  by  fission,  and  lengthened 
into  filaments  in  whose  interior  minute  bright 
spores  made  tiieir  appearance.  These  spim-bearmg 
filaments  were  shorter  than  those  of  S.  aidhracif, 
and  never  showed  any  tendency  to  form  a  network 
or  mycelium.  After  the  spores  were  set  at  liberty, 
they  remained  isolated  or  formed  a  zoogloea,  ulti- 
mately germinating  into  short  slender  rods  which 
became  active  and  underwent  fissiparous  division. 
An  attempt  was  then  made  to  ascertain  whether 
Microoocct  were  independent  orji;aiU8iUB  or  spores 
of  B.  termo.  A  ciiliivation  li(|aid  having  been  ob- 
tained in  which  only  Micrococci  wrae  present,  it  was 
treated  in  various  ways ;  but  althougli  the  number 
of  the  spheroids  increased  very  rapidly,  none  of 
than  ever  developed  into  a  rod.  The  author  con- 
cludes that  Mterocoeota  may  possibly  he  the  spore 
of  some  Bactefium  which  has  either  lost  the 
power  of  germioation  or  can  only  germinate  under 
very  peculiar  conditions.  As'  re^iiards  BneHbu 
Bubtiits  the  most  important  point  made  out  was 
that  its  spores  might  undergo  progreeuve  diviuon 
and  multiplication,  ultimately  forming  grammar 
masses  of  coQBidemhle  use;  the  oomponent  ele- 
ments of  these  masses  being  cwahle  of  germinat- 
ing into  rods.  These  exceedingly  minute  sporules 
resist  desiccation  at  ordinaty  tempoatures,  retain 
their  vitality  for  long  periods  of  time,  and  are 
probably  disseminated  in  great  numbers  through 
the  abnospbere. 

Functions  af  the  Cortex  Ckr^ri. — At  a  meeting 
of  the  Berlin  Physiological  Society  on  March  1^ 
187d,  Dr.  Hermann  Munk  communicated  the  re- 
sults of  his  latest  investigations  on  this  subject 
He  finds  that  the  destruction  of  a  limited  patch 
of  the  cortex  over  the  hinder  part  of  the  second 
external  convolution  in  the  dog  reduces  the  oppo- 
site eye  to  a  state  of  what  he  terms  "  psycnical 


Miadness"  (SMlBntiinJKek).  The  eye  stili  receives 
impressions,  and  the  optic  fibres  stul  convey  those 
impressions  to  the  Inain ;  but  they  tm  no  longer 
associated  with  com^KMidiBg  ideas.  Fer  instance, 
the  animal  still  peroeivee  a  peoe  of  meat  held 
before  the  «iy« ;  but  it  makes  no  attesipt  to  seise 
it  until  made  aware  of  its  nsttne  fcy  the  sense  of 
smell.  In  short,  as  TMaids  one  of  its  eyes,  the 
dc^  is  in  the  sune  condition  as  a  puppy  when  it 
first  begins  to  see.  When  the  entire  cortex  of  one 
occipit^  h)be  is  destroy,  the  opponte  eye  is 
affected,  not  by  "  psychical "  blindMSS  only,  but 
by  what  the  author  terms  "cortical"  Uindaess 
(iiMdanUnuHe^) :  t.  &,  inuiresrioBS  on  the  retina 
are  no  longer  rspesented  in  conanoiUMSS  at  alL 
When  the  lesion  is  bilatical,  both  eyes  an  powaa- 
nently  blind.  In  the  mouny,  the  phenomena^ 
thoBgh  simitar,  are  not  the  same ;  oomj^te  de- 
struction of  the  ocdpital  cortex  on  one  aide  oaos- 
ing  hemio^a,  or  "  cortical "  blindness  of  tha  balvea 
of  both  retiaae  on  the  sane  side  as  ike  leuon. 
Bilateral  destruction  renders  both  eyes  quite  Uind. 
Just  as  the  ideal  representation  of  visual  peroep* 
tions  is  localised  in  the  cortex  of  the  ocmpital 
lobes,  which  thus  oonstitutee  the  "  visual  re^on  " 
(^SeA^Sre),  so  auditory  sensations  are  consciously 
perceived  and  registered  in  the  cortex  of  the  tun- 
poral lobes— the  "auditory  regioa"  {B.or^hdre). 
A  destructive  leuon  coo&ied  to  the  hinder  and 
lower  end  of  the  third  external  gyms  in  the  dog 
causes  ''psychical,"  a  more  extended  area  of 
damage  "  eortioal,"  deafness.  Havii^  thas  loca- 
lised the  ooDsdous  perception  of  vibmI  and  andi- 
toiy  uajmsHtms,  Dr.  Uimk  praeesds  to  asoign  a 
new  function  to  what  ia  connBsaBly  laoarded  as 
the  *'  motor  lone  "  in  the  henaiepheres  of  the  dogV 
brain.  This  is,  in  hu  opinion,  ^e  ** I^iU^j^Sre" 
or  region  in  which  tactile  impressions  rioa  into 
couFciousness  and  are  permanentiy  lepsbMed.  Th» 
above  brief  abstract  scarcely  does  justice  to  the 
novelty  and  ingenuity  of  Dr.  Mnnke  views,  and  t» 
the  confident  tone  in  which  they  are  expressed. 
The  author  hardly  condescends  to  indioatB,  much 
less  to  explain,  the  striking  discrB(ian(7  between 
his  conclusions  snd  thoee  arrived  at  by  other 
workws  in  the  same  field.  Dr.  Ferriu'  {Bram,  for 
July  1678)  is  inclined  to  attribute  this  discre- 
pancy to  Dr.  Munk's  having  neglected  certain 
obvious  precautjons  against  foUasy  in  tiie  coocss 
of  his  experiments. 

The  State  of  the  PupiU  dwing  Sletp.~lt  hft.- 
lon^  beea  known  that  the  pupils  are  contracted 
during  sleep  ;  hut  the  cause  of  this  condition  ha.^ 
never  been  quite  attisfActorily  determined.  Baehl- 
maun  and  Witkowski  i^Duhoit  Reynu>n^»  Archiv, 
Pkya,  Abth.,  1878,  I.  and  II.)  ascribe  it  to  thu 
absence  of  the  normal  dilating  stimuli.  Th& 
medium  width  of  the  pupil  in  the  waking  state 
due,  in  their  opinion,  to  an  equilihriom  of  con- 
tending  forces,  some  of  whicn  tend  to  dilate, 
others  to  contract  it  Chief  among  the  forme .- 
are  the  sensory  imputses  conveyed  to  &t  brain 
along  the  various  afferent  nerves.  During  sleep* 
these  are,  either  wholly  or  for  the  most  part,  sup- 
pressed; indeed,  it  is  to  their  si^presaion  that 
Fduger  attributes  the  phenomenon  (h  sleep  itself. 
Hence  the  in6uences  which  tend  to  contnct  the 
pupil,  not  being  suffidently  uitagonised,  rednoe- 
its  size  to  the  utmost 

Excko-Seeretory  Kervea, — Th«  close  analojry 
between  the  fibres  conveyed  to  tiie  sulnnaxiUiii-y- 
glandbythe  dtorda  ^yfnpam  and  those  conveyed  ti> 
the  sudoripnrotts  glands  of  tite  hind-paw  in  cats 
by  the  sdatic  has  been  pointed  out  by  iHiebsiDger 
and  others.  Vulpian  has  reoeatlr  detected  a 
curious  diiforenee  between  them  (Cbmpfes  i2r»- 
tfiM,  SO  Aodt,  187B).  If  a  dose  of  pikwwpin  (the 
alkaloid  of  jaborandi)  be  injected  into  tbe  eirculs- 
tion  immediately  aller  section  of  the  chorda  and 
the  sciatic,  the  secretion  of  saliva  and  of  persfHn- 
tion  takes  place  in  the  usual  manner.  But  if  an 
interval  of  some  days  be  allowed  to  elspse  betn-een 
the  operation  and  the  injection  of  the  alkaloid,  it 
is  fomid  ^t  the  snbmaziDaiy  ghnd  is  still 
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TO  need  to  Mtivifyt  iriiik  the  paw  depriTed  of  its 
tierve-»Bf^T  mauu  quite  dry.  Various  hjpo- 
tfaeKS  maty  na  icsMted  to  in  order  to  eix|dain  ma 
ditfeMnce,  of  which  the  following  ia  refj^urded  bj 
the  author  aa  the  meet  ]»ofaaUe.  The  exeito- 
seeretorj  aerrea  supplied  to  the  aubmaxilhmr 
g'land  aie  atnddad  aiaag  their  whole  length  with 
oorpuaealar  mttoos  eleflaenta,  solitary  or  agmi- 
nated.  Owior  to  the  preeenoe  of  these  elmiunta 
the  oBotriAinl  dagoaeralaon  of  the  fihres,  whi<^ 
oBifht  to  SoJlow  tamx  diviacm,  is  in  all  Uloliliood 
prereDtsd,  ot  Teay  greatly  retardad. 

Pftiftioloffiad  Aetum  cf  Peroxide  Hydrogm.-^ 
Guttmaim  (FveAow**  ArchtHf  ham.,  p.  23)  finds 
that  the  hypodermie  injection  of  4  e.c.  of  the 
commercial  aofaition  in  the  rahhit  is  iJmost  in- 
staotaneonaly  {oUowed  br  dyspnoea,  clonic 
couvaWooa,  dilated  pajnu,  ani  death  from 
asphyxia.  SmaHer  doses  (|  to  ^  cc)  give  rise  to 
a  moderate  degree  of  dyspnoea,  which  gradually 
feubdidea.  When  intnmnced  into  the  stomach, 
only  lai;^  dosea  prove  fhtaL  Aftw  deatii,  the 
Tfoae  CBTsa,  r^ht  aniicle,  and  right  rentriele,  are 
found  to  etnrtwn  frothy  blood,  none  of  which 
exists  on  the  left  side  of  the  heart.  The  ven- 
tricles continne  their  contractiona  for  some  little 
time  after  the  breathing  has  ceased.  The  phraio- 
mena  are  much  the  same  in  frogs  aa  in  warm- 
blooded Tarteloatea.  They  are  explained  by  the 
in»tsnt  liberation  of  minute  babbles  of  oxygen, 
which  make  their  wsy  into  the  pafanonarr  lutery 
and  blodkits  capiUanas.  When  a  definite  pro- 
portion of  ferrous  sulphate  was  injected  under  the 
9kiD  immediately  afliOT  a  &tal  dose  of  peroxide  of 
hydrogen,  the  ntal  issue  was  averted,  Idiong^ 
reipiraticHi  was  kboorod  and  difficult  fiar  a 
quarter  of  an  hour. 

The  Anuriem   Whah  FtBhay.—Vfe  have  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  the  Seport  of  the  United  States 
Commisdon  of  Kah  and  Raheries  for  1876-6, 
the  preater  wot  of  which  is  devoted  to  an  ex- 
haustive and  interestii^  "  History  of  the  Ameri- 
can Whafe  Flabeiv  from  its  earliest  Inception  to  the 
Year  1876,"  by  Mi.  Alexander  Starbuci.  So  much 
zoolc^eti  interest  is  attached  to  the  gradoal  ex- 
ticjctioa  of  the  great  cetaceans  that  we  are  not 
tlijpoaed  to  quanel  with  the  disregard  of  system 
hr  which  they  are  thus  included  among  "  fish." 
yir.  Starbuch  throws  no  %ht  on  the  exact  species 
'*  Ri^t  Whale  "  which  was  so  common  ^ong 
the  tempente  eoaata  of  Ncwth  America  two  cen- 
tariea  ago,  but  there  seems  good  zeaaon  to  bdieve 
that  they  belonged  to  the  now  almost  eztinet 
Jtaiaem  bue^entu.   Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is 
t.»  doubt  that  lUg^t  Whales  of  feme  snt  were 
vary  nunmoos  all  aloB^  the  ooasta  of  New  £ng^ 
I  tod  at  the  period  of  ita  first  settlement.  Even 
before  that  date  the  Indians  pursued  them  in 
canoes,  and  io  the  seventeenth  century  the  colonists 
<-oiMtantly  hired  the  natives  to  assist  them  in 
wbaliofi^.   The  thrifty  and  hardy  Qu!^er  inhabit- 
ttnta  of  the  island  of  Nantucket  soon  turned  their 
attention  to  this  source  of  gain,  and  in  1680  they 
sent  for  Ichabod  Paddock  of  Gape  Cod  "  to  iu- 
Ktruct  them  in  the  beet  methods  of  Idlling  whalee." 
la  a  vesry  short  time  they  obtained  great  results, 
tbvir  fishiiu^fiToand  being  so  dose  at  hand 
tiuit  the  whalBa  were  watched  for  from  masta 
«raeted«thebaMh,]^ir8ued  in  open  boats,  and 
towed  aahon  to  be  flensed.  About  1713  one  of 
the  Xutu^et  whale-boaia  was  Uown  oat  to 
am.  tot  aome  diatanee^  and  fell  in  with  a 
adkuol  of  sperm-wbalea,  one  of  whieh  waa  secured. 
TUe  led  to  the  boihUng  of  sloops  of  thirty  tons 
and  apwarda,  in  which  the  "  deep  whaling  "  was 
proMcntad.    QraduaUy  the  quarry  began  to  grow 
aoftnw  near  the  shore  and  larger  vessels  were 
built  for  longer  voya^,  the  crew  still  generally 
including  several  ladiaos.  Such  was  the  origin  of 
tiia  race  of  Nantucket  whalers,  whose  name  aftex- 
wnrde  beoana  worerfaial  for  hardihood  and  aea- 
maoalrip  from  BehringiB  Stnita  to  the  Autaretie 


ice-belt  In  spite  of  jealousy  between  the  Go- 
vernments of  "  the  Flantationa  "  and  of  Newfound- 
land, and  of  the  depredatboa  of  Sj^anish  and 
French  privateers,  the  New  England  tishery  con- 
tinued to  increase  in  importance — In  1768  eighty 
whalers  sailed  from  Nantucket  alone^  and  in 
1774  more  than  three  hundred  and  sixty  from 
the  various  American  ports.  Next  year,  however, 
waa  passed  the  celebrated  Act  of  the  English 
Qovemment  to  restrict  the  trade  of  the  Planta- 
tions, by  which  the  whalers  were  greatly  ham- 
pered, and  this  was  followed  bj  the  War  of 
Independuioe,  in  the  course  of  which  the  indostry 
was  temporarily  ruined.  Of  about  a  bundled  and 
fifty  bmI  hailiac  from  Nantucket  no  leaa  than  a 
hundred  and  thirty-four  were  taken  bv  the  Eag- 
lish  cruisers.  After  peace  waa  declared  the  Nan- 
tucketers  began  to  rebuild  their  fleet  with  charao- 
teristio  ene^y,  only  to  have  it  again  wrecked  by 
the  war  of  1812,  during  which  it  was  reduced  by 
capture  from  forty-six  to  twenty-three  sail.  Once 
more  these  iadomitable  Quakers  renewed  their  exer- 
tions, not  only  raising  the  number  of  their  vessels 
to  seventy-two  in  1820,  but  extending  their  voyages 
to  the  Antarctic  regions,  to  the  seas  of  Japan 
and  to  the  Indian  Ooeao.  Gradually,  however,  as 
whalee  became  scarcer  and  gas  b^^  to  compete 
with  oil,  the  fisheries  proved  less  and  less  profit- 
able, and  they  a^D  received  a  severe  check  m  the 
War  of  Secession.  Many  fell  victims  to  the 
Alabama,  whose  o^ttain  ia  aoeused  by  hlx.  Star- 
buok  of  ^viog  lunfltiMd  a  nus  which  mustappear 
somewhat  orael  even  to  fervid  admireta  of  ''the 
Lost  Cuise."  When  he  captured  a  whaler,  he 
waited  till  night&U,  fired  her,  and  then  pounced 
on  the  other  ships  which  bore  down  with  the 
intention  of  saving  life.  In  eonseqoeoca  of  these 
depredations,  many  owners  sold  their  vessels, 
forty  of  whieh  formed  part  of  the  "  stone-fleets  " 
sunk  ofl"  the  harbours  of  Oharleeton  and  Savannah 
by  the  Northern  Government.  After  the  termi- 
nation of  the  struggle,  the  fisheries  were  carried 
on  with  caution,  owing  to  the  constantly  increas- 
ing competition  of  coal-oils,  and  in  1871  a  fearful 
disastw  occurred  to  the  Arctic  fieet,  no  fewer 
than  thirty-four  ships  being  crushed  in  the  ice 
off  Cape  Richer.  Since  then  the  decline  of  the 
industry  has  gone  on  increasing.  The  caoses  of 
this,  aeeordii^  to  BCr.  Starmick,  are  four  in 
number— (1)  scardty  of  whales;  (3)  extrava- 
gance in  fitting  out;  (8)  character  of  men  en- 
gaged; and  (4)  inboduction  of  coal-oils.  We 
suspect  that  the  first  and  last  of  these  are  snf- 
fldent  in  thenuelvee  to  explain  the  fiilling-off. 
Mr.  Stari>uck  adds  but  little  to  oar  knowledge  of 
the  habits  of  cetaceans,  but  reproduces  in  fuU  the 
littlfr^nown  particuhuie  of  the  lose  of  the  ships 
JSmkt  and  Ann  AUxtmder,  each  of  whieh  was 
stove-in  by  the  charge  of  an  infuriated  eperm- 
whale.  The  very  exlutustive  tables  of  the  results 
of  American  whaling-voyagea  since  1794  are  of 
local  rather  than  of  general  interest. 

Miot  on  the  Cat  T>-ibe.—Tyto  parts  of  Mr.  D. 
G.  Elliot's  magoiSceut  Monograj^  of  the  Feltdae 
have  now  appeared,  containing  eight  royal-folio 
coloured  plates.  These  must  certainly  be  reckoned 
among  Mr.  Wolf's  masterpieces.  In  accuracy  of 
dravring  and  delicacy  of  colouring  he  has  never 
surpassed  the  figure  of  the  Ounce  stealing  over 
the  snow  at  sun-rise.  In  the  letterpress  Mr. 
Elliot  gives  full  synonymies  and  descripUons,  and 
does  good  service  in  disposing  of  a  laige  nambtt 
of  nominal  species. 

FBILOLOST. 

GsnfiMUi  m»iii  aevi  maximam  parttm  medUa. 
Edidit  Hermannus  Hagen.  (Bern.)  This  little 
volume  is  interestii^  from  several  pdnts  of  view. 
It  shows,  what  Herr  Hagen  has  consistently  shown 
in  all  hia  publications,  how  large  is  the  store  of 
inedited  material  that  still  lies  perdu  in  the 
libraries  of  Switzerland.  It  throws  new  light  on 
the  morals  and  culture  oi  the  Middle  Ages ;  and 
it  Boggeiti  the  poaubility  of  taming  up  aor^ii,  if 


no  more,  that  may  belong  to  an  earlier  period. 
Of  the  poems  here  printed  some  have  been  long 
known — e^.,  the  hymn  "  Paiu^  lingua  gloriou  p 
"  Iste  confessor,  domini  colentes ; "  "  Virgima 
proles   opifexque   matris ; "   "  leeu,  redemptor 
omnium ;     "  Ecce  iam  noctis  tenuatur  umbra." 
The  variations  in  these  drawn  from  the  early  and 
excellent  MSS.  used  by  the  learned  and  inde&tig- 
able  librnriau  of  Bern  must  be  welcome  to 
Catholics,  aa  well  as  to  every  student  of  hymnology. 
More  interesting  to  the  general  reader  are  the 
poems  whieh  deal  with  the  ineidenta  and  pasutou 
of  daily  life.   They  are  written  in  a  great  variet7 
of  nietxaa— elegiacs,  hexameters,  aapphica,  aade- 
mada,  dimeter  iamlucs,  phereerateana ;  evoi  Hm 
difficult  aleue  occura  once  in  a  fragment  of  three 
lines.  Many  of  the  hexameters  are  leonine,  notably 
one  fuU  of  comic  haoaour,  entitled  "  De  monachi 
craciatu,"  a  monk's  oSenoe  and  ita  punishment 
(pp.  178-182).  The  verses  immediately  pcecadin; 
seem  worthy  of  citation : — 
"  Viiginitss  flos  est  et  virginis  anrea  dos  est. 
Concubitus  faex  eat^  meroes  ana  peesisia  osx  est. 
Ebrietas  fax  est,  lymphae  potatio  pu  esL 
Ira  leo  truz  sat,  patientia  piaeuia  lux  est. 
Idoor  fldax  crux  est  at  ad  impia  Tartara  dux  eat. 
Vera  fides  nix  tst^  fraus  deeeptatio  pis  esL 
Miaas  hnmilis  thus  est,  ioflata  snperhta  pas  est." 
The  twelve  ek^pace  to  a  certain  Soaeoa,  *'  De  anu 
non  refijrmanda,'*  are  so  good  as  to  raise  a  doubt 
whether  th^  are  mediaevu:— 

"  NoQ  hac,  Scaaua,  potaa  natoram  faUare  com : 
A  rs  dafotmatam  nulla  reformat  anim. 
Si  uia  in  lacem  faciem  reuocare  sepuUam 
Ec  speciem  dominae  tedders,  toUe  dies, 
Tolle  dies :  annosa  creant  dispendia  ragas, 
Multiplicatqua  cutam  mnltiplicata  diea." 
The  poem  on  Ovid  (133)  gives  an  account  of  his 
birth-place,  rank,  and  works.    It  is  noticeable 
that  the  list  of  these  does  not  contain  any  aUumon 
to  the  Xfux,  Ibi$,  or  Epicedion  J}nm.    The  poems 
oa  the  ludua  tcachontm  (82,  83,  84)  are  difficult, 
though  illustrated  by  diagrams ;  the  first  of  them 
ia  copied  from  the  x.-xi.  century  MS.  at  Einsiedeln, 
No.  366,  and  in  port  a3ao  from  an  equ^y  early 
MS.  in  the  same  collection.  No.  319,   The  eighty- 
fifth  poem  baa  already  been  printed  by  Biese, 
Anthol.  Lat.,  ii.,  p.  18o.  Hagen  gives  some  varia- 
tions of  importance  from  a  tweUui-oentury  MS.  at 
Bern,  Na  f  01 

The  Modem  Greek :  ita  Pronunciation  and  Re~ 
lotions  to  Ancient  Greek,  by  T,  T.  Timayenis,  of 
the  Springfield  Collegiate  Institute  (New  York : 
D.  Appleton  and  Oo. ;  London ;  Trubner),  ia  a 
very  nnaatia&cto^  Mrfbrmance.  It  follovn  the 
same  lines  aa  Mr.  Geldart^s  book  with  a  eomewhat 
similar  title,  and  ia  nudnly  a  compilation  from  that 
work  and  others  on  the  same  subjeotj  criticiung 
the  different  modes  of  pronouncing  ancient  Greek, 
discussing  the  sounds  of  the  letted,  and  giving  a 
sketch  of  modem  Greek  literature ;  but  all  this  is 
very  superGcially  done,  and  we  evra  find  remarks 
on  Greek  superstitions,  and  a  sketch  of  the  politi- 
cal state  of  Greece  from  1821  to  the  present  day, 
intruded  in  the  oourse  of  the  work.  The  mam 
object  of  the  writer  is  to  persuade  scholars  in 
America  and  elsewhere  to  proooonoe  ancient 
Greek  as  the  modem  Greeks  pronounce  it,  and  in 
doing  so  he  argues  quite  successfully,  as  others 
had  done  before  him,  against  the  English  mode  of 
pronunciation;  but  when  he  advocates  the  pro- 
nunciation of  his  own  countrymen,  the  weakness 
of  his  position  becomes  apparent  In  the  matter 
of  accent  and  fjuantity,  for  instance,  it  ii  easy  to 
show  that  it  is  wrong  to  pzonoaooe  Qteek  by 
([uaDtity  only,  bat  what  is  required  for  his  pur- 
pose is  to  show  that  it  is  not  wrong  to  pronounce 
by  accent  only.  And  aa  Kf^^  the  letternwunds 
in  ancient  Greek,  if  Mr.  Timayenis  and  others 
who  write  on  this  su^ect  would  consult  a  book  of 
real  authority  lil»  Cnurtius'  Principlu  of  Greek 
Etymotogif^  instead  of  contenting  themselves  with 
the  arguments  which  formerly  passed  current, 
they  would  hardly  coatinue  to  maintain  that 
V  in  the  dUphthongs  «Vf  «u,  WM  ponoonoed  lika  /  or 
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V,  or  /3  like  v,  in  claesical  timea.  And  what  are 
we  to  say  to  such  Btatements  as  that  b  in  the  old 
Latin  tong-ne  was  pronounced  as  v,  and  afterwards 
degenerated  into  the  Bound  of  h  (p.  168) ;  or  that 
the  "  political "  versea  are  "  only  imitatioiM  of 
many  Homeric  and  other  old  veraee  pronounced 
simpir  according  to  accent  without  regard  to 
quantily"  (p.  132)  P  It  is  alao  nnfortonate  for 
Mr.  Timayuiia  l^t  he  Bhoald  have  set  himself  up 
in  opporition  to  Mr,  Sophocles,  whose  name  as  a 
acholai  reflects  honour  on  the  United  States.  He 
finds  &nlt  with  him  on  the  ground  tiiat  he 
does  not  properly  distanf^oish  between  Komaic 
and  Modern  Greek,  but  admits  into  the  latter 
the  expreesioQB  of  the  common  people.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  toe  Neo-Hellenic 
of  the  present  day  is  a  pluit  of  very  rapid,  and 
very  recent,  growth,  and  that  the  Romaic,  which 
was  the  Modem  Qreek  until  quite  a  Bhort  time 
ago^  is  still  the  language  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  in  Greece  itself,  and  of  almost  all  the 
Greek  pofulatioD  of  Turkey,  and  that  wiUiout  it 
the  baUaos  and  all  the  literature  but  what  is  quite 
modem  cannot  be  studied.  In  modem  grammars 
this  latter  element  Is  almost  wholly  ignored,  and 
strangers  hare  good  reason  to  be  uuokfnl  to 
those  which  iDtrodnce  it,  under  whatsoever  name. 
Besides  this,  the  Bomaio  is  the  true  and  lineal 
descendant  at  the  old  language.  It  is  a^t(^ether 
misleading  to  speak  of  it  as  "  barbarous  ancient 
Chnek,"  and  to  call  the  language  of  the  upper 
classes  and  newspapers  "New  HelleniBtic,"  and 
identify  it  with  the  old  common  dialect,  adding 
that  it  has  come  to  this  state  "  slowly  through 
many  centuries/not  violently,  or  accidentally,  but 
unassisted,  and  by  means  of  those  very  laws 
lyii^  in  her  own  nature ; "  and  that  *'  the  so-called 
ancient  forms  never  died  out,  but  may  nearly  aU 
be  found  in  the  more  cultivated  Modern  Greek." 
The  Neo-Hellenic  is  in  man^  respects  a  fine 
language,  and  has  many  capabilities,  but  whatever 
elements  it  possesses  that  are  not  Eomaic  have 
been  xeintroanced  into  it  by  an  artificial  process. 


FINE  ART. 

ABT  BOOZS. 

Ohb  of  the  prindpal  objects  of  M.  Eug&ne  V^ron's 
book  L'Eiti^ique  (Fans:  Reinwald)  is  to  estab- 
lish what  one  would  have  thooriit  it  hudly  neces- 
sary to  establish  so  elabraatdr— the  extremelT 
personal  character  of  all  artistic  work  which  is 
worthy  to  be  ranked  at  all  as  in  the  first  order. 
"  Oe  qui  constitue  et  determine  essentiellement 
Tart,  c'est  la  persounalit^  da  Tartiste ;  ce  qui 
revient  &  dire  que  le  premier  devoir  de  I'firtiate  eat 
de  ne  chercher  &  rennre  que  ce  qui  le  touche  et 
r^meut  rfieliement."  Of  the  "  three  arts  "  allowed 
by  M,  y^ron,  he  claims  this  as  the  only  trae  one ; 
the  others  are  conventional  art,  and  realistic  art : 
the  first  the  nation,  "  la  contradiction  m%me  de 
I'art; "  the  second  is  after  all  already  somewhat 
art,  "  ofteneet  because  it  is  almost  impossible  that 
the  artist  can  wholly  disappear  behind  what  he 
calls  *  realitv '  or  realism.*'  Now,  in  his  long, 
and  to  OUT  thinking  unnecessarily  laborious,  plea 
for  personality,  individoality,  in  Art,  M.  V^ron 
makes  many  opportunities  of'^  attacking  the  avow- 
edly conventional  and  tibe  statedly  i^istio.  Per- 
haps the  strength  of  his  book  lies  in  these  atbwks. 
Severe  to  the  modem  reslists,  he  is  just  as  severe 
to  the  theories  of  the  modem  classic.  The  theories 
of  such  men  as  Ingres,  or  his  master  David,  lead, 
he  opines,  to  the  death  of  Art,  or  to  its  ossifica- 
tion :  the  business  of  men  being,  not  to  paint  as 
any  bv-past  masters  painted,  but  to  paint  in  the 
way  tnat  best  conveys  their  personal  impression. 
Art  and  science  represent  almoet  inevitably  the 
two  most  op^site  iorms  of  the  human  mind :  the 
scientific  spirit  is  objective ;  the  artistic,  subjective : 
Science  deals  with  &ct8 ;  Art  with  impressions  of 
facts,  and  exaltations  and  idealisations  of  focts. 
BecQgninug  this,  the  author  of  L'SdMtique  can 
hsrdfy  be  at  one  with  uotlieir  thov^tihu,  if  too 


rapidly  generalising,  expounder  of  the  theories  of 
Art,  M,  Tsine,  who  has  declared  that  the  object  of 
Art  istomanifesttheessence  of  things — "d'en  faire 
ressortir  le  caract^re  capital  par  une  modiflcation 
syst^matique  des  rapports,"  Now,  the  trath  M. 
y^ron  roundly  asserts  to  be — and  he  cannot  be 
wrong  in  this  assertion — that  the  artist  is  by  no 
means  chiefly  concerned  with  "the  essence  of 
things,"  but  cares  principally  to  manifest  his  per- 
sonal impression.  Were  it  otberwise  the  greater 
artists  would  lack  varieW,  would  difibt  little 
among  themselves ;  while  the  individuality  would 
belong  only  to  the  leesw  artists,  able  less  aeea- 
rately  and  nnifiarmly  to  perform  thdr  task  of  re- 
OTSsenting  the  nncbannng  "essence  of  things.** 
The  contaviT,  repeats  M.  y^roD,  is  the  trath ; 
for,  even  witliout  being  conscious  of  it,  "  the  artist 
manifests  spontaneonsly  the  essence  or  the  domi- 
nant characteristic  of  his  own  personality;  and 
the  more  of  genius  he  possesses,  the  stronger  and 
more  special  is  his  personal  note."  M,  V4ron's 
volume  is,  then,  in  the  main,  whatever  else  it  may 
profess  or  desire  to  be,  the  plea  of  one  who  is 
thoroughly  convinced  that  only  by  the  frank 
assertion  of  liberty  of  method  can  the  painters  of 
to-day  hope  for  any  considerable  success.  Where 
other  men  have  preached  routine  and  obedience, 
M.  y^ron  preaches  for  the  most  part  the  pursuit 
of  individual  predilection.'*  Jl»  holds  that  the 
first  buuness  of  an  artist  is  to  ftel  vividly  what  it 
is  that  he  wants  to  cieate.  The  power  of  feeing 
vividly,  once  acquired  and  retdned,  will  ensure, 
through  whatever  stumbling  ways  of  work,  some 
value  to  the  thing  created.  We  wish  M.  y^ron 
could  Iiave  said  this,  and  the  other  reasonable 
things  he  has  not  failed  to  say,  in  fewer  words. 
He  has  thought  it  necessary  to  write  nearly  five 
hundred  pa^es  on  "  I'esth^tiqne,"  and  lu^  ap- 
plied to  architecture,  sculpture,  music  and  dancing, 
many  of  the  arguments  he  has  used  with  regard 
to  painting.  It  can  only  be  in  theory  that  the 
dance  holds  at  the  present  time  any  place  among 
the  arts. 

Se^wU  and  Papan  <^&e  ArdiittHwei8o«Mti$$ 
of  ZmonAi,  Tork^  NorthamirUnt  Bedford^  Wor~ 
cetUr,LeieeaUr,  and  Sheffield  for  \%77.  (Lincoln.) 
The  associated  Architectural  Societies  have  not 
succeeded  in  maintaining  for  their  journal  the 
hieh  standard  which  it  reached  in  the  earlier 
volumes.  There  is  reaUy  very  little  to  comment 
upon  iu  the  part  before  us:  certainly  nothing 
poutively  bad  or  foolish,  and  hardly  anything 
which  can  be  spoken  of  as  new  Knowledge, 
Mr,  James  Neale's  paper  on  Saint  Alban's  Abbey, 
and  Mr.  Charles  Hadfield's  on  the  rebuilding  of 
the  choir  of  Canterbury,  are  the  most  noteworthy. 
There  are  some  Judicious  remarks  on  "  The  Ba- 
qainunents  of  Town  Churches"  by  the  Rev.  T, 
0.  Beasley,  which  it  would  be  well  fbr  church- 
builders  to  stndf .  Mr.  0.  I^^gson  Fowler  eon- 
tributes  an  article  on  Olentworth  Ohnreh,  Lin- 
colnshire, which  is  illustrated  by  a  remarkably 
accurate  plate. 

Sketchea  for  Cottages.  Bv  R.  Norman  Shaw, 
R.A.  (W.  H.  Lasceiles.)  This  is  a  collection  of 
designs  for  workmen's  cottages,  village  club-houses, 
hospitals,  &c,,  intended  to  illustrate  the  use  of  Mr. 
Lasceiles'  system  of  cement-slab  coustraction. 
The  advantages  of  Portland  cement  concrete  are 
becoming  more  and  more  understood  hy  practical 
mm,  and  its  value  on  grounds  both  of  economy 
and  of  reustanoe  to  firs  is  undeniable.  Mr.  Hyatt, 
Mr.  Matthew  Allen,  and  Mr.  Idsoelles,  among 
others,  have  worked  out  in  different  ways  the 
application  of  this  new  material  in  practit^l  build- 
ing. One  result  of  Mr.  Lasceiles'  work  is  illus- 
trated in  this  volume,  and  it  is  greatly  to  his  credit 
that  he  has  obtained  the  deigns  for  the  buildings 
which  illustrate  his  patent  from  architects  in  every 
wav  BO  competent.  It  is  a  treat,  among  the  many 
collections  of  designs  for  cottages  and  villas  which 
only  serve  to  show  how  not  to  build,  to  meet  with 
so  thoroughly  satiafitctory  a  set  of  designs  applied 
to  a  ^atem  m  cMutnietion  eztranely  ecoannioaL 


It  is  hoped  that  the  book  may  circulate  wideTv 
among  country  gentlemen  and  landowners,  and 
may  help  to  check  that  dismal  invasion  of  our 
villages  by  town-like  blue-slated  semi-detached 
horrors,  which  will  otherwise  in  time  make  the 
country  as  doleful  as  the  town.    When  such 
buildings  as  are  here  illustrated  can  by  the  ose  of 
Mr,  Lasceiles'  mode  of  construction  be  built  as 
cheaply  as  those  cheerless  vulgarities  which  go  hy 
the  name  of  "improved  lawinren^  cottagee,"  a 
landlwd  who  disfigures  the  countiytide  vitli  slated 
boxes  is  without  excuse.  Two  pnnts  sesGntial  to 
a  comibrtable  cottage  axe  almost  alwns  neglected 
in  the  so-called  "  improved  dwellings.**  The  first  is 
to  have  all  the  fiie^daoes  and  flues  in  one  group 
in  the  centre  of  the  house.    Tlus  economises 
warmth  and  prevents  smoky  chimneys.  The 
second  is  that  where  any  rooms  are  planned  in 
the  roof  (and  it  is  sheer  waste  not  to  make 
use  of  the  roof  space),  common   slates  are 
wholly  unsuitable  as  a  covering.   Rooma  under 
slates  are  intolerably  hot  in  summer  and  dismally 
cold  in  winter,  little  better,  in  fiict,  than  the 
mison-chambers  under  the  leads  of  the  Doge's 
Palace.   It  is  downright  cruelty  to  build  such  bed- 
rooms, and,  now  that  good  red  tiling  is  actually 
cheaper  than  slating,  it  is  without  even  the 
excuse  of  pandmony.    Both  these  ^inta  have 
been  car^uUy  attended  to  -in  these  deagns,  where 
an  outside  fireplace  scarcely  ever  occuts,  and  the 
roofis  are  invwiably  tiled,  and  of  each  a  ptch 
as  gives  really  good  n]^er  rooms.    Hum  an 
several  jdans  vriuk  only  two  bedrooms,  whereas 
three  are  almost  always  necessary  in  practice, 
though  one  of  them  jnay  be  very  small.   No.  9, 
however,  shows  an  excellent  plan  giving  three 
bedrooms,  each  with  a  fireplace,  and  with  sU  the 
flues  gathered  into  one  chimney-stack  in  the  centre 
of  the  building.  This  plan  is  perfectioitocompact- 
ness  and  economy,  though  the  desj^  might,  per- 
haps, be  improved.    I^e  Btack  would,!,  think, 
look  better  in  the  centre  of  the  length,  of  tbe 
ridge,  and  a  more  symmetrical  treatnunt  of  the 
game  ends  would  be  an  improvement.    Still,  the 
de^gn  is  termed  a  lodge,  and  lodges,  like  parson- 
ages, always  follow  the  type  of  the  one-eared  pig, 
though  why  it  would  puzzle  any  man  to  say. 
No.  21,  a  design  by  Mr.  Newton,  is  particulany 
interesting,  as  showing  veiy  carefully  toe  mode  of 
construction ;  and  No.  33  is  an  admiral^  design  of 
Mr.  Shaw's  for  a  village  club-house.  Altogether 
the  book  is  an  excellrat  one,  and  is  to  be  oom> 
m«ided  to  the  attention  of  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  erection  of  cottages  and  such-like  boildinga. 

Remarks  en  CSkunA  DeemiHan.  By  Richard 
Popplewell  PuUan,  F.RI.B.A.,  Author  of  "The 
Altar:  its  Baldachin  and  Reredos."  (Bradley 
ThoB.  Batsford.)  Mr.  Fullan  is  an  advocate  of 
the  use  of  polychrome  in  the  decoration  of  our 
churches,  but  apparently  has  no  stronger  argument 
to  adduce  than  the  fact  that  primary  colours  were 
effectively  used  beFore  the  Renaissance  of  Art. 
He  successfully  disposes  of  objectors  who  hold 
that  ornament  is  not  appropriate  to  places  of  wor- 
ship, but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  refute  those  who 
cling  to  neutral  tints,  and  are  unable  to  find 
beauty  in  the  use  of  bright  positive  colours.  This 
littie  book  contains  a  short  nistorical  examination 
of  the  use  of  colour,  a  subject  with  which  Mr. 
PuUan  is  of  course  well  acauainted.  In  this  ex- 
amination the  churches  of  tne  East  hold  a  promi- 
nent pUee.  and  those  who  wish  to  realise  tfaa 
effect  of  the  style  Mr.  PuUan  advocates  ahonld 
examine  Un  fine  plates  in  the  work  on  Byzantane 
Architecture  published  by  him  uid  H.  Texier 
Bome  ^ears  ago.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
efiiect  IB  in  some  cases  very  striking,  but  it  aeems 
to  be  better  suited  to  a  climate  such  aa  that  of 
Italy  ud  the  East  than  to  an  atmo^here  like 
ours.  Just  as  the  brightest  colours  in  dress  look 
well  in  some  climates,  but  are  positively  pain- 
ful in  ours,  so  it  is  with  mural  decoiationa.  The 
use  of  colour,  too,  is  more  necessary  to  buildings 
of  elaaswal  or  Byzantine  s^le  than  it  is  to  Pointeid 
Anthiteotoze.  St  Full's  would  be  improrsd  by 
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edonr,  but  evm  then  would  be  inferior  to  West- 
minflter  Abbey  as  it  is  now.  It  is  unfortimate 
that  we  hare  so  few  examples  of  this  etjle  in 
Enffland  which  can  be  called  reallj  saccessfbl, 
£^er,  as  in  manj  cases,  the  paintinK  is  damaged 
br  the  earden  preparation  of  the  plaster,  or  the 
effect  is  marred,  as  in  the  chapel  of  Worcester 
CoUe^,  Oxford,  bj  the  unsparing  use  of  veaeer 
to  imitate  marble— a  practice,  by  the  yra,y,  which 
Mr.  Pullan  defendSi  on  the  ground  that  if  marble 
eamot  ba  {voeund  it  ia  wnfiaUe  to  use  a  sham 
to  gain  the  same  e^t.  ^uiia  is  well  enough,  but 
when  the  effect  Is  not  quits  gained,  and  the  ad- 
miriDg  eye  of  the  spectator  suddenly  discovers  the 
fraud,  the  xesnlt  is  fiur  from  pleasing.  The  chapel 
of  Guddesden  College  ia  now  being  decorated  with 
a  series  of  mural  puntings  which  promise  to  be 
more  than  usually  successful.  The  great  difficulty, 
after  all,  lies  in  the  fact,  the  value  of  which  Mr. 
Fullandoes  not  seem  to  appreciate,  "  that  a  woman 
of  a  Turcoman  tribe  woula,  by  the  exercise  of  her 
natural  taste,  weave  a  carpet  presenting  a  finer 
combination  of  colonr  than  could  be  produced  by 
any  of  our  great  art-manu&cturing  estaolishmenta.*' 
Mr.  Pullan  wisely  advocates  the  use  of  tempera 
or  oil  as  preferable  to  mosaic,  "  for  we  have  not 
reached  that  perfection  in  the  art  of  decoration 
that  would  justify  us  in  carzying  out  our  designs 
in  ine&oeable  matetiaL" 


ZHB  BucznreHAX  ahs  nuera  oozjaozroira. 

Wb  live  in  am  age  of  diaoovary,  A  search 
recentljr  made,  by  <nd«r  of  the  Austrian  Govem- 
mant,  in  the  labvxintli  of  rooms  forming  the 
Iraildings  of  the  Oastle  of  Pragoe,  has  led  to  the 
finding  of  a  number  of  valuable  pictures,  and 
among  them  of  nineteen  pieces  ori^finally  collected 
for  Qeorge  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buclangham. 

It  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  traced  the 
vrandeiings  of  the  pictures  brought  together  by 
George  'ViUiers  that,  before  the  seijuestration  of 
the  Buckingham  property  in  16^,  the  greater 
part  of  the  masto^eces  l>ought  by  the  Duke  from 
Rubens,  or  by  Sir  Henry  Wootton  from  dmlers 
at  Venice,  was  sold  at  Antwerp,  and  purchased  liy 
the  Archduke  Leopold  William  of  Austria,  who 
subsequently  retired  to  Prague.   During  the  wars 
which  afterwards  Inoke  out,  the  Oastle  of  Prague 
was  plundered      tiie  Swedes,  who  caixisd  off 
eome  pictnrea,  while  others  ware  sold  to  the 
JSSaeUx  of  Saxony,  and  others  agun  were  taken 
for  safety  to  Tieima.  At  T^u,  however,  it  is 
difficult  to  tiaoe  m<m  than  a  few  of  the  treasures 
of  the  Buckingham  coUectatm.   Out  of  nineteen 
pieces  ascribed  to  lltian,  apparently  but  two,  the 
jBcce  Homo  and  the  Entonumitnt,  remain  there. 
The  celebrated  Piet^  of  Andrea  del  Sarto  is  in 
the  Belvedere,  but  twenty-one  compositions  by 
the  BassanoB,  seventeen  Tintorets,  three  Leonardos, 
Cwo  Baphaels,  five  Palma  Vecchios,  three  Andrea 
Schiavones,  seven  Holbeins,  five  Moros,  and  nx 
portraita  by  Willem  Key  are  missing.   Only  two 
out  of  fourteen  large  canvases  by  Pam  Veronese — 
the  Woman  TeJtm  m  Adultery  2iXiA  Christ  and  the 
SamarUan  Woman — are  known  to  exist.  The 
JPeaat  of  Fmws,  Ounon  and  Iphigaua,  the  Hermit 
and  Ang^eoj  and  Th»  Featt  of  the  Ooa$,  are  all 
that  nauin  (rf  thirteen  worka  by  Rubena.  We 
eain  onlysirell  the  list  of  extant  canvaaea  with  the 
I^emtemi  Magdalen  and  Hofy  Family,  br  Oentdl- 
eachi ;  the  AptUM  of  Van  Winglien ;  the  Boar- 
Hunt,  by  Snydera;  two  Steenwyeu :  Hemme- 
aen'a  Qdl  ^8t.  JfoUA«w;  and  a  Sea-Fight,  V 
ParroceL 

In  Dresden  fifteen  numbers  of  the  Buckingham 
Gallery  adorn  the  Royal  Museum : — The  Venui 
and  C\tpid  of  Titian  (a  copy) ;  Henry  III.  of 
France  at  Venice,  by  Palma  Qiovine ;  Tinto- 
retto's Woman  taken  m  Adultery;  two  Man- 
fredis,  catalogued  under  the  name  of  Oaravaggio  \ 
five  Parables  by  Domenico  Feti;  a  Man  m  Tor- 
ture, ialsely  asrigned  to  Micheluigelo ;  a  Bofsr- 
JXtaU,  by  Kabena;  Tils  Dmtittf  ^  Honthont; 


tiie  Bankm-  and  hit  Qutonun,  flRonaoosly  g^ven 
to  Qaintin  Mat^ 

Other  works,  few  in  number,  appear  in  the 
inventories  of  Queen  Christine  of  i^weden — e.ff., 
the  Nativity,  David  anointed  King,  and  Venm 
with  Mars  md  Cupid,  by  Rubens.  Persmu  and 
Andromeda,  assigned  to  Palma  Vecchio,  wuidered 
by  some  accident  into  the  gallery  of  the  Electors 
of  Oassel. 

But  the  sum  total  of  the  pictures  preserved 
from  the  wreck  of  the  Buckingham  OoUeotion  re- 
mained on  the  whole  br  below  that  of  the  Brian 
Fairfax  catalogue.  Under  these  eircumstances  It 
is  fortunate  that  Prof.  Woltmann,  under  orders 
from  the  Austrian  Qovemmeut,  was  enabled  to 
search  the  palace  of  Prague,  and  still  more  fortu- 
nate that  he  should  have  succeeded  in  rescuing 
from  oblivion  nineteen  of  the  pieces  hitherto  sup- 
posed to  have  perished.  He  discovered  first  of  all 
a  Diana  and  Actaeon,  "by  Titian,"  and  a  David 
and  Abigail,  "by  Palma,"  which  in  his  judgment 
appear  not  to  be  ori^nals.  He  then  found  six  can- 
vases by  Paul  Veronese  :  —  Lot  Flying  frotn 
Sodom,  Hagar  and  Ishmael,  Abraham  ana  Be- 
hecca,  Fsther  and  Ahasuerus,  Siuanna  and  the 
Eldertj  and  the  Centurion;  five  Bassanos, 
including  three  Seatom,  A  Market  Place,  and 
Hercvia  and  Oinp&ajsj  one  Leandro  Bauano; 
two  Parables  by  Feti;  and,  last  not  least. 
Lady  Vaax, "  by  Holbein."  Though  many  of  these 
masterpieces  are  injured  by  time  and  restoring, 
they  are  still  suffidently  well  preserved  to  deaerve 
exmbition,  and  most  of  them  no  doubt  will  be 
restored  at  Vienna  and  placed  in  the  new  museum 
which  is  soon  to  take  ute  place  of  the  Belvedere, 
destined  to  be  the  residence  of  the  Grown  Prince 
Archduke  Rudolph  of  Austria. 

But  this  is  not  all :  the  Oastle  of  Prague  was 
found  to  contain  other  remains  besides  those  of 
the  Buckingham  collection,  and  of  these  we  may 
take  the  most  important  aa  follows : — A  Creation 
of  Adam  and  Eve  (IfiSO),  and  A  Stag  Hunt  toith 
Emperor  MaxtmUian  and  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
by  Cranach ;  a  rare  example  of  the  fanciful  com- 
position of  Lucas  of  Leyden,  A  Temptation  of  St. 
Anthony,  which  confirms  for  the  first  time  what 
Van  ]!iunder  has  told  us  of  this  master ;  A  Con- 
version of  St.  Faul,  of  1567,  by  Peter  Breughels, 
and  numerous  panels  by  lus  ioeceseors  Velvet 
and  other  Breu^hela ;  the  Last  Judgment,  of 
1665,  by  F.  Floris,  a  counterpart  of  that  in  the 
Brussels  Museum  dated  1666 ;  and  various  com- 
positions b^  Oomelis  Vroom,  Kolandt  Savery, 
Lucas  van  Uden,  Franz  Franck  II.,  Paul  da  Vos, 
PandisB,  John  van  Hoeck,  Victor  Wolfvoet,  and 
Willem  van  do  Velde.  J,  A.  Obovx, 


8TB  FKAirCIS  OBAlTr,  r.B.A. 


The  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  died,  on 
Saturday,  the  6th  inst.,  at  his  house  at  M^ton 
Mowbray.  Sir  Francis  Grant  had  long  been  a 
veteran  m  the  practice  of  his  art,  for  he  was  bom 
as  long  ago  as  1803.  The  daily  papers,  in  esti- 
mating his  work,  have  already  told  us  that  he  was 
born  at  Edinburgh,  and  of  a  good  Scotch  family. 
He  came  to  London  while  stall  a  youi^  man,  and 
struck  promptly  into  the  jiainting  of  portraiture : 
more  espedally  the  portraiture  of  the  squires  of 
the  hunting  counties,  with  all  the  surroundings  of 
the  cliase.  Two  of  his  la^  pictures  of  a  com- 
paratively early  period  are  specially  cited :  the 
Meet  Of  His  Mqjeaty't  Staghotmde — painted  in 
1837,  for  the  then  Lord  Oheetarfield,  it  seems— 
and  the  Melton  Hunt,  a  little  later,  apicture 
which  found  a  purchaser  in  the  Duke  of  Welling^ 
ton.  There  can  be  no  need  to  fill  these  columns 
with  the  long  list  of  portraits  of  eminent  persons, 
and  of  the  locally  eminent,  executed  by  Sir 
Francis  Grant  during  the  mauy  years  of  his 
acknowledged  success.  It  suffices  to  say  that  he 
was  called  upon  to  paint  a  laiger  share  of  the 
celebrities  of  the  last  generation  than  £b11  to  the 
lot  <^  any  other  oontempwary  portiaitiBt.  It  may 


almost  be  said  of  him  that  he  gradually  succeeded 
to  a  good  deal  of  the  practice  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence,  who  had  died  in  1330,  just  before 
Francis  Gmnt  began  to  exhibit  He  was  made 
an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1841, 
and  a  complete  Academician  ten  years  afterwards. 
It  was  in  1866,  on  the  death  of  Sir  Charles  East- 
lake,  that  he  was  offered  the  honour  of  presidency. 
The  ofier  at  the  time  was  no  doubt  a  wise  one, 
and  Sir  Francis  was  wise  in  accepting  it  He 
fulfilled  the  post  very  much  to  his  credit,  and  vrith 
dignity  to  the  Academy.  For  he  was  a  chivalrous 
man  of  the  world,  endowed  with  manner^  and 
cultivating  habits  of  life  that  commended  him  to 
the  wealthy  and  the  titled  classes,  with  whom,  aa 
well  as  with  brotiier  artists,  a  President  of  the 
Royal  Academy  is  brought  into  contact  He  ia 
likely,  we  think,  to  be  remembered  more  as  Prafli- 
dent  than  as  a  punter.  His  work,  indeed,  was 
rarely  very  faulty,  and  rose  often  to  a  good  leyel ; 
but  it  had  not,  it  must  be  admitted,  either  the 
individuality  or  the  elevation  to  command  pemuui'- 
ence  of  reputation.  Of  course,  Sir  Francis's 
later  pictures,  painted  in.  his  old  age,  and 
necessuily  in  his  decline,  are  those  by 
which  we,  of  the  present  generation,  have 
been  moat  accostomed  to  rank  him,  and  the 
judgment,  perhaps,  has  hardly  been  a  fair  one. 
But  it  is  not  prooable  that  it  will  evo-  be  very 
aubatantially  revoEsed.  Whether,  however,  Sir 
Francis  be  remembered  or  not  by  his  long  and 
creditable  array  of  work,  it  is  certain  that  it  will 
be  admitted  of  him  that  during  twelve  years  he 
did  nothing  in  lus  capacity  of  Preudent  to  dis- 
credit either  himself  or  the  iUuatrious,  if  some- 
what too  conservative,  body  of  which  he  was  the 
head.  The  reaponsibilities  of  the  President  of  a 
Royal  Academy  are  many.  Mauy  things  are  de- 
manded of  him  beyond  and  apart  from  any  excel- 
lence in  personal  work,  and  even  beyond  tbe  social 
duties  that  are  prominent  in  the  month  of  May ; 
and  this,  we  trust,  may  be  sufficientiy  borne  iu 
mind  in  quarters  where  the  next  election  rests. 
There  is  laid  upon  him  the  duty,  not  only  of 
assisting  the  contemporary,  but  of  encouraging  the 
knowlec^  of  our  greater  and  bygone  art.  -He 
needs  a  wida  ^mpathy  with  art  of  many  Idnda. 


NOTES  ON  ART  AND  ABCHAEOLOQT. 

Ws  axe  thia  week  enabled  to  indieate.many  of 
the  Foreign  Art  Salea  iuBt  ^pointed  fra  the  next 
art-sale  aeason,  which  oeg^  abroad — ^whether  in 
Paris,  Vienna,  Frankfurt,  or  Amsterdam — about 
the  same  time  that  it  commences  in  London :  that 
is,  about  the  month  of  November.  The  forwgn 
art  sales  arranged  for  this  vrinter,  and  likely  to 
engage  the  attention  of  the  English  amateur,  are 
both  numerous  and  rich  in  interost,  though,  so  far 
as  we  have  information  at  present,  they  do  not  in- 
clude any  one  sale  sure  to  be  of  such  absolutely 
historic  importance  as  are  certain  sales  already  on 
record.  At  Frankfurt,  during  the  late  autumn  or 
early  winter,  there  will  fall  under  the  hammer  a 
collection  of  Old  Masters'  drawings  formed  by  M. 
Suermondt  of  Aix-larOhapelle,  a  collector  whose 
name  is  hmiliarly  knovrn  to  students  of  historic 
art  i  and  also  another  collection  of  Old  Masters* 
dravrings,  formed  by  Prof.  I^imaoeth — some  of 
whose  things  were  Bold  last  year.  These  are 
said  to  be  particularly  rich  in  German  drawings. 
At  Frankfurt  there  will  also  be  sold  a  fine  and 
almost  comitate  collection  of  the  engravings  of 
a  great  rare  master,  Lucas  van  Leyden.  The  col- 
lection of  engravings  and  etchings  belonging;  to 
M.  EllinokhuvBen,  of  Rotterdam,  and  consisting 
principally  of  Dutch  works,  will  fall  under  the 
hammer  at  Amsterdam.  They  are  understood  to 
be  fine  examples  of  the  school  which  has  been  the 
object  of  the  collector's  research.  Some  rare  and 
much  sought-for  fVench  prints  and  English  mezzo- 
tints will  appear  in  the  auction-rooms  of  Leipzig ; 
and  at  Vienna  a  collection  of  great  repute  will  be 
dispersed  among  the  oonnoiaamiB ;  we  refur  to  the 
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eabinet  of  ennaTuigs  and  etchings  the  piopetty  <tf 
Count  Eiuenbei^.  The  fozdgn  art-fl«le  seaaoo,  so 
&r  aa  rare  thiugB  of  repute  are  ooneaEBed,irilleTi> 
dently  be  an  active  one. 

That  Bome  of  the  major  works  of  Mr.  Hoskin 
have  long  1)een  difGcult  to  procnre,  owing  to  the 
author's  reluctance  to  permit  of  their  republica- 
tion in  complete  form,  has  long  been  known ;  and 
tiie  minor  works,  or,  at  least,  the  earlier  of  them, 
being  also  now  rare,  have  likewise  become  of  in- 
terest to  the  collector,  as  they  were  always  inte> 
eating  to  the  reader  of  books.  It  is^  tnerefore, 
not  very  Burprising  that  a  careful  seeker  into 
curious  matters— Mr.  R.  H.  Shepherd — should 
have  industriously  compiled  the  pamphlet  before 
us — 7^  Bibliogra^y  of  RueJcin.  It  was,  of 
coarse,  not  difficut  to  perttcolaxiae  the  larger 
utd  better-koown  books  of  Mr.  Raskin;  and 
the  British  Maaeom  Oatalc^pae — had  Hr.  Shep- 
huBrd  needed  to  eonsolt  it — ^woold  have  affoided 
nich  information  as  was  obtiunable  with  re- 
satd  to  the  smaller  books,  whether  those  once 
brought  prominently  before  the  public  or  those 
issued  recently  in  a  more  priTate  way,  in  further- 
ance of  Mr.  Ruskin's  Tiewe  with  r^aid  to  the 
principles  of  publication.  But  the  author  of 
Modern  Pataten  has  been  disposed  to  express 
himself  at  many  times  on  many  themes  wnidi 
did  not  aflford  the  opportunity  of  a  book,  or  which 
he  had  no  leiaare  to  treat  at  great  length. 
The  Times,  the  DaHy  Tel^aph,  the  Fait 
Mall  Oazette,  the  World,  and  other  papers 
beudee,  have  been  selected  by  Mr.  Rualdn 
as  proper  channel!  for  tiiooghts  on  matters 
of  ib»  day  which  it  seemed  well  to  him 
to  ezptesa.  Hr.  Bh^herd  has  therefwe  had  the 
diffiralt  task  of  tracking  Mr.  Raskin  dirough  the 
newspapers;  and  as  Mr.  Raskin  has  never  written 
a  line  which  has  not  the  mark  of  bis  individuality 
upon  it,  the  task  has  not  been  wortliless.  The 
compiler  of  the  present  B^iUography  has  likewise 
recorded  the  many  little  writings  in  prose  and 
verse  which  proceeded  from  the  great  cntic  before 
be  was  known  to  fame.  Unless  Mr.  Ruskin  is 
more  heedful  than  most  men  of  everything  that 
he  has  done,  the  list  may  a  little  surprise  him. 
It  is  amazing  how  much  a  writer  writes  beyond 
the  things  by  which  he  gets  to  be  known.  That 
there  are  some  errors  or  omissions  in  this  Biblio- 
jrropAy  is,  we  take  it,  more  than  likely.  But 
certainly  it  is  carefully  dons;  It  is  not  formally 
pnUisbed,  but  is  to  be  had,  writes  Mr.  Shepherd 
to  us,  on  amtKealvui  to  him,bypost,at5£tewoTd 
Square,  S.W. 

MOBE  than  one  etched  portrait  of  Richard 
Wagner  has  been  within  the  last  year  or  two 
issued  &om  the  press — we  noticed  some  time  since 
M.  L^on  Eichetou's  dainty  little  print  fnHU  a  sub- 
ject not  noteworthy  only  by  reason  of  bis  being  a 
familiar  word  in  every  mouth — hut  there  has  cei- 
tunly  been  issued  nothing  of  such  excellent  akiU, 
in  the  subtler  as  well  as  the  more  atrikii^  quali- 
ties of  portraiture,  as  this  of  Mr.  Hubert  fler- 
komer's,  now  befrae  us.  Mr.  Herkomer  has  etched 
on  a  lai^  plate  the  noble  yet  not  faultless  bead 
which  is  tue  theme  of  one  of  the  finest  of  his 
many  admirable  painted  portruts.  He  has  inter- 
preted  his  own  painted  work  as,  indeed,  so  skilled 
a  wielder  of  the  etching-needle  might  be  expected 
to  interpret  it :  at  once  with  ireedom  and  pre- 
cifflon.  No  work  apparently  more  spontaneous — 
no  sketch,  aa  it  were,  more  vigorous — have  we 
seen  proceeding  from  his  hand,  though  he  has 
issued  more  than  one  of  more  immediately  papular 
quality.  The  etching  is  executed  in  accordance 
with  the  finest  unwritten  rules  of  the  art  in  whic^ 
Mr.  Herkomer  is  already  so  proficient  It  bears 
upon  it  no  trace  of  simply  meehanical  labour: 
where  rapidity  and  simj^fication  have  beenpos- 
riUe  these  have  been  reaorted  to :  and  where  long 
labour  of  detail  has  been  dedzable  it  has  not  been 
begrudged. 

Mb.  John  HsntT  Pabzbb  is  prensring  a  fifth 
edition  of  hie  Qmem  GAtmmry^  ArwiiUetMn,  and 


a  seventh  edition  of  Biakmtm^«  Attempt  to  Dm- 
criminate  the  i&jfles  cf  ArchUaetwt  m  Bt^kmd; 
and  has  just  issued  neir  editiona  of  sercral  of  his 
other  w<Hn8. 

Mb.  ALEUFsm  NEnirr  writes: — ' 
"  The  writer  ot  ika  artida  *  The  fiavsgss  of  Bsstna- 
tion '  in  the  Athmatum  of  the  14tb  ult.  is  misinformsd 
with  regud  to  the  church  of  Worth.  The  only  port 
of  that  church  which  was  Tsbuilt  waa  the  chanceL  It 
was  Bustaiued  ly  enormous  and  moat  disfiguring 
buttresBes,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  woodcut  accompany- 
int;  the  notice  of  we  church  in  the  Stasex  Archaeological 
(hlUctions  tot  1856.  When  these  bnttzessas  were 
removed,  the  walls  were  found  to  be  in  such  a  state 
that  it  was  imposrible  to  kee^  tham  standiog.  I 
cannot  say  positivBly  whether  the  chancel  arch  and  its 
aooompanimenta  were  or  were  not '  retooled ; '  but  my 
belief  is  that  all  that  was  done  was  to  remove  what- 
ever whitewash  might  cling  to  them.  The  '  cfaevroDS ' 
of  tbe  chancel  arch  were  certainly  not  retooled,  iDa»- 
much  as  there  never  were  any.  A  '  tower '  properly 
speaking  uersr  existed;  a  wooden  stmetnre  with  a 
bttle  spire  was  raised  on  the  north  transept,  mi 
served  as  a  substitute  for  a  tower.  The  stones  which 
formed  the  quarterings  in  the  chancel  were,  I  believe, 
marked  and  numbered  and  properly  replaced.  Thus, 
I  believe,  no  interesting  feature  was  lost;  on  the 
other  hand,  much  was  gained,  for  two  original  door- 
ways and  two  original  windows  were  diacovored  when 
the  plastering  was  stoipped  off  the  walls.  This  was 
real  'restoration,*  and  there  is  periutps  no  churdi  in 
England  in  whidi  the  arehiteetare  of  the  eleroitli 
century  is  displayed  in  so  omnplete  a  manner  as  in 
this.  The  ersdit  of  this  true  nstozation  is  due,  I 
believe,  chieflT  to  tho  azchitect  and  to  Mr.  Oaorge 
Smith,  of  FaduockboFst,  who,  Uvii^  in  the  nughboar- 
hood,  gave,  as  I  am  informed,  mueh  penKmal  attention 
to  the  prepress  of  the  work." 

The  capabilities  of  photography  for  the  repro- 
duction of  large  and  imporiuit  pictures,  and  the 
perfection  that  has  been  urived  at  in  the  new 
processes  of  photc^;iapbic  printing,  are  well  seen  in 
two  magnificent  autotype  prints  just  issued  hy  the 
Autoty^  Company  in  Rathbone  Place.  The  first 
of  these  is  a  print  nearly  three  feet  in  length  of 
Foynter's  celebnrted  picture  Itrael  in  Egypt,  ex- 
hibited in  the  Royal  Academy  in  1867,  and  this 
year  in  the  Paris  Exhibition,  where  it  has  excited 
considerable  notice.  The  other  is  a  still  larger 
print  of  a  fine  landscape  by  Mr.  Richard  Elmore, 
entitled  Windeor  Oath  at  Sunrise,  The  effects  of 
Bua  and  nust  in  this  pietnie  an  snch  as  we  only 
remember  to  have  seen  rendered  vrith  equal  truui 
in  some  of  the  finest  engravii^  from  Turner's 
pictures;  indeed,  the  son  haze  of  light  which 
enwraps  the  whole  scene  and  lifts  it  out  olf  the 
commonplace  is  perhaps  better  expressed  by  pho- 
tography than  it  could  be  by  any  other  means. 
The  two  pictures  are  curiously  contrasted  in  this 
respect,  for  in  the  one  we  have  the  fitithful  render- 
ing of  minute  detul  in  a  vast  crowd  of  human 
beii^,  and  in  the  otlm  the  undefined  beauty  of 
Natm«  in  solitude.  It  is  difficult  at  first  to  under- 
etaad  how  aueh  successful  resulte  on  so  huge  a 
scale  have  been  obtained,  for  ^otographs  taken 
irom  pictures  are  generally  blurred  and  imsatis- 
factory  works ;  but  we  believe  that  the  excellence 
of  these  is  due  to  their  having  been  taken,  not 
from  the  original  paintings,  but  from  monochrome 
transcripts  prepared  by  the  artists  themeelTeB.  For 
this  puipose  a  large  anto^^  pwof  is  fint  talrai 
from  the  picture,  gint^  the  entire  compositioo. 
This  is  sent  to  the  artist,  who  works  upon  it  until 
be  bss  accomplished  what  he  ctmsiders  a  perfectiy 
satisfactory  repliea  of  his  painting  in  black  and 
white.  By  this  mean  a  work  is  arrived  at  tiiat 
can  he  submitted  to  the  cu&eia  under  peeuliariy 
favourable  conditioas,  for  it  renders  witii  a  fiddity 
which  engraving  cannot  reach  the  very  individu- 
ality of  the  artist's  touch,  who  may  really  1^ 
this  process  almost  be  said  to  have  engraved  his 
own  picture.  The  opportunitiee  that  this  process 
affords  to  artists  for  the  reproduction  of  their 
pictures  are  veiy  great,  for  suoh  reproductious  can 
be  executed  at  far  less  cost  and  with  less  de^y 
than  engnmngs.  Ztt  vtili^  is,  indeed,  i^pannt 


by  the  nuBMrous  srtists  who  are  now  analisi^ 
themselves  of  this  means  of  popularity. 

Thk  Sunday  Society,  follovring  the  exfunple  of 
Sir  Ooutte  Liudsav,  opened  an  art  exhibition  at 
the  old  School  Board  OiEcea  in  New  Bridge 
Street,  Blaokfriars,  hist  Sunday.  The  exhibition 
conusted  of  about  one  hundred  and  tea  water- 
colour  drawings  and  sketehes  of  Swiss  soeneTy 
and  life  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Thomas.  A  descriptive 
catalogue  of  these  works  had  been  prepared  by 
the  society,  and  aided  by  this  the  viutors — who 
came  in  large  numbers  during  the  afternoon — ap- 
peared fully  to  enter  into  and  appreciate  the 
merits  of  the  works  ofiered  to  their  view.  It  is 
the  intention  of  the  society,  if  fimds  and  contribu- 
tions are  forthcoming,  to  open  a  much  lai^ 
gallery  next  year  for  the  purpose  of  exhibitmg 
loan  collections  of  works  of  art  to  Sunday  viaitois. 
The  present  ezhiHtion  will  continue  open  for  two 
more  Sunday  Adnusdon  can  otdy  be  gained  by 
applying  by  letter  to  the  honorary  secretary,  ID 
Oharing  Cfross,  and  enclosing  a  stamped  an! 
directed  envelope.  A  free  ticket  will  then  be 
sent. 

Thb  eession  of  Uie  lirerpool  Art  Olnb  opened 
on  the  7th  inst.  The  foUowug  loans  an  anaDged 
in  the  gallery  i—lSt.  W.  Bt^ge^  speesMens  of 
art>work  in  Oninese  snuff-bottlse  aad  otk  v  articles 
in  enamel,  porcelain,  ivory,  &&,  connected  with 
the  use  of  tobacco ;  Hr.  J  ohn  D.  Irven  a  Italian 
carved  wood-work  of  the  fifteenth  and  mxteeoth 
centuries :  Mr.  J.  Maxwell  Sava^'s  collection  of 
tepes^,  formwly  in  the  posaeasion  af  the  Earis 
of  Niuisdale ;  paintings  and  drawinga,  lent  by 
Mr.  F.  H.  XUthbose;  ooUectioos  at  m«wings, 
carved  furniture,  &&,  lent  by  Messis.  W.  L. 
Boshton,  Hmiy  Qlsrl^  Hemebiyk,  sad  fianjn. 

A  COLOSSAL  statue  of  Alezandervno  Hmnboldt 
has  lately  been  cast  with  gnat  nmeaa  in  the 
Royal  Foundry  at  Munich.  This  statne  lias  "been 
designed  by  a  (German  sculptor — Herr  von  MuUer 
— to  be  set  up  at  St.  Louis,  in  the  United  States. 
It  represents  the  great  g6(^;rapher  in  the  vigourof 
life,  standing  in  a  leaning  posture  against  the  stump 
ofa  tree,  And  holding  a  map  in  hisrighth&nd.  11:4 
figure  measures  three  and  Behalf  mdtres  in  ho^hr, 
and  is  to  he  set  on  a  stone  pedestel — now  in  tb  > 
course  of  construction  at  St.  Louis — which  wi  l 
raise  it  still  more.  The  monument  is  the  gi'c 
of  Mr.  Heniy  Sbaw,  of  St.  Loois,  to  his  native 
town. 

A  VEBX  skilful  etching  by  L^oa  Qaoelierel  from 
Oh.  de  Tournemine's  strilaug  locture  in  the  Luxem- 
bourg, called  El^hatUs  d'Apifue,  was  given  in  a 
reoent  number  of  JUAi-t.  The  jactuie  mtraeents 
a  herd  of  elephaute  enj(^ing  a  bathe  in  the  river, 
and  the  effects  of  %ht  and  shade  on  the  sombre 
coete  of  these  huge  creatures  give  it  a  peculiar 
aspect.  The  wide  expanse  of  almest  doudiees  sky 
is  also  effective,  and  is  exoeUsnUy  reDdwad  in  thie 
etching. 

Wb  have  received  the  firet  nuraber  of  a  new 

fiublicatioB,  entitled  Die  Grttphiechen  Kiiute,  pnt 
orth  by  the  Vienna  "Society  for  Reproductive 
Art "  (  VenndfiUt^eitde  Kmntt),  in  place  of  their 
former  Album  and  MittheUMtgen.  Die  Qr«pttia~ 
ektn  JCSiwts  is  of  the  same  form  as  the  PMrtfoliOf 
snd,  like  our  English  journal,  is  illiatnted  with 
etchings,  pbotc^fn^hie  reprodnctioas,  and  wood- 
cuts in  tjie  text.  It  is  not,  however,  K  mtnitblr 
production,  but,  for  the  present  at  all  events,  will 
only  be  published  quart«-ly,  in  parts  containing 
about  as '  much  matter  as  three  -numbers  of  the 
Portfolio.  In  the  first  part,  for  instance,  we  have, 
as  fuU-pBge  illastrationa,  an  engraving  by  Schmidt 
from  EAulbscfa's  picture  of  CA«fc&vn*«  Om/esnon  'r 
an  original  etehit^  by  Aug.  Sehaeffer ;  one  after 
Fromentin,  by  MontoGore;  and  another — The 
Wedding  Joumep — after  M(»itz  von  Schwind, 
etched  by  W.  Uecht,  beride  a  number  of  good 
illustrations  in  the  text.  It  is  the  intention  oC 
the  society  to  reproduce  smne  of  the  master- 
worka  ot  modem  Oennao  art  in  the  oslebnitt^l 
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.-^cback  Qallery  at  Munich,  and  thus  to  offer  the 
public  ixamvMt  of  such  artiBts  as  Schwind,  Oor^ 
n^as,  Eaulbach,  Feuerboch,  &c.  The  series 
bejdna  viUi  the  genial  Bomanticut  Morita  von 
Schwind,  of  whom  a  biographical  Aetcb  is  Kiven^ 
oocupyiiw  the  mater  yut  of  the  text  of  thia 
first  luimbab  The  edituig  of  the  work  haa  been 
nndertikw.  bf  Dc  Oakar  Bej^TaeUf  and  among 
hie  ooDtnbtttae  we  fiaA  the  names  of  Prof.  A. 
WoUmami,  Dr.  Lulike,  Dr.  0.  Tg^^"""".  Dr. 
Ton  £ita[bK|ger,  Prat  0.  Voamaer^in  Holland; 
Tkf .  Philippe  Bortj-  and  M.  Oharlea  Epbroaai,  in 
Psris;  aaaMr.  Fredk  Wedmor^  in  lioadcot— all 
wall-known  wntan  on  art 

AvsnoBa  aeiw  artistie  eodetr,  iriUab  calb  H- 
wM  AuffLj  "L'UnioB,*  was  lamded  in  Paris 
last  AngTiBt.  This  soeiety  daime  to  be  of  no 
sAool  end  to  hold  m  particitlar  doe^es,  but 
aeendmf  to  ^^r<  itlHs  bem  or||faniaed  hy  the 
Mune  gtomf  ai  artials — ^ImpressiomBto  toe  the 
most  pait  wto  in  1877  hdd  an  ezhiUtion  at  the 
Oia^  HMel,  whieh  created  some  talk.  The 
aims  of  the  "  Dnkxi,'*  howerer,  as  set  fcffth,  aie 
metelj  to  oftr  to  mnjooe  who  beoomee  a  member 
the  adTanta|<e  of  bnn^  able  to  exhibit  and  sell 
his  worhe  without -&e  interrention  of  the  State  or 
the  pictore-dealei.  In  order  to  achieve  this  end, 
pnmanent  exhiUtions  will  be  oiganised  as  Boon  as 
Ite  sodaty  has  a  (dace  of  its  own.  At  present  it 
is  msiUDg  a  verf  modest  beginning  with  a  capital 
of  enlj  1,400  ns.,  sad  ux^-three  m^bers,  hot 
it  is  defined  tiial^  appealing  as  it  does  to  the  in- 
terests of  a  large  nomber  of  ardsts,  it  wiB  be 
liheljr  cpeedil/  to  assume  much  la^w  propoitionB. 

A  oomom  ol  Freub  artists,  b^jether  widi 
the  eoBBcil  ol  tk*  Aeadoi^  of  Fine  .uts,  pr^mse 
to  erect  a  monaaHBt  to  Louis  David  at  Pftm*!*- 
Chaise.  For  tUs  purpose  they  have  already  tip. 
plied  to  the  Belgian  Oovwnment  for  panmanon 
to  rcBiQOve  the  remains  of  the  artist  from  Brossels. 

Oh  a  eomiBssnfHi  Stum  the  Niimberg  Ohamber 
oi  Oewssiwcn>  Ans^m  Fwerbadi  has  painted  a 
pictue  di^aetiic  £aaperor  Ludwig  citr  Safftr  pre- 
senting to  the  Bamberg  ritizens  uieir  mercaoilale 
privi^es.  Thepietnre  is  thirty  feet  in  laogth, 
Mid  jsartsd  wtti^^iipoii  &g(M  gTovML 


TSn  STAGS. 


"  u  fHsmnwi,"  AX  xn  xsAixn  nug«ifl» 

Fttb:  Ootobar*. 

The  litetaiy  and  artistic  importance  of  this 
theatre  Is  never  seen  to  such  advantaf^  as  when  a 
pl»  by  some  distanguished  writer  is  performed 
either  for  the  fint  time  or  after  an  intwval.  Le 
Chandelierj  by  Alfred  de  MoBset,  a  piece  which  is 
best  known  as  contsining  one  of  the  most  beanti- 
ful  songs  that  the  poet  ever  wrote,  "1a  Chanson 
de  Fortnnio/'  attiacted,  yesterday  an  andieoee  of 
enthusiasts  as  large  as  would  nnni  ■■amhlnj  to 
welcome  a  novdty. 

Paul  d»  Ifnssst,  in  his  Life  of  his  brothmr,  tells 
ua  thai  the  play  waa  sogaested  by  an  iiuadant  in 
the  jaa^a  own.  life.  He  atnded  that  ka  was  in- 
teaoed  to  be  the  victim  of  a  sariea  of  incidents 
Mnailu  to  thoM  t^  ha&l  Fortnnia  He  soon 
diaoovend  thi^  ha  vras  entirely  in  Ae  wroi«; 
and  set  himaslf  to  work  to  imsgine  what  hia  &d- 
inga  would  have  been  had  matters  fallen  oat  as 
IttftnsdtbiT-iioald.  Itis  mwh  to  be  rwretted, 
howerver,  that  he  should  have  selected  for  the 
deTelopment  of  so  excellent  an  idea  a  plot  so 
intentionally^  and,  it  may  he  added,  so  needlessly, 
AiaagresaMa.  It  would  have  been  perfectly  easy — 
with  a  veiy  tUght  amount  of  chai^;e — to  re- 
move what  must  always  be  regarded  as  most 
aeriooa  defects  in  an  otherwise  ddicious  work  of 
art.  Aa  the  pises  now  stsoids,  the  plot  is  briefly 
aa  followa  The  some  is  laid  in  a  small  provinciaJ 
town.  Jacqudine,  the  young  and  attractive  wife 
<>f  Maitre  Andri,  the  -local  man-^-kw— a  fussy, 
jeakma  old  fcg^ — is  much  courted  by  the  officers 
of  the  gairiaoB  u  gaimal,  and  Captain  Olavarddie 


in  particular.  The  action  beg^  at  daybreak.  M^tre 
Andrd  has  been  roused  by  one  of  his  cl»ks,  who 
has  informed  him  that  he  has  seen  a  man  entering 
the  window  of  Jaoqoeline's  bedroom.  He  enters 
fan  of  wrath,  but,  iDstead  of  the  expected  lover, 
he  finds  only  the  snspeeted  lady  slamberin;^ 
peaeefolly  on  a  sob.  She  is  rouaed  with  diffi- 
culty by  her  indignMit  lord,  who  scolds  im 
vigoronuy  for  a  wnile;  but  she  soon  manages, 
vrith  isfloite  wit,  to  turn  the  tables  upon  him 
so  completely  that  he  retires  with  manifold 
ezensee.  Sad  to  refate,  no  sooner  is  he  gone 
than  the  Juan  of  ^  comedy,  the  gallant  Captain 
Olavar^he,  appears  ftom  tfaie  cupboard  into  which 
he  had  hastih^  retreated,  cramBed  and  dusty.  He 
explains  to  Jacqorii&e  tuat  this  sort  of  adventure 
must  not  be  repeated;  and  lbat  the  oalyvrajof 
s^e^  is  the  judicious  selection  of  a  "Ohsndeher." 
"  What  is  that  F  "  she  au[nires.  He  expluns  that 
the  invalnablB  article  is  a  good-Ioohing  yom^ 
fellow — devoted,  but  harmfess — who  is  pre- 
pared to  fellow  the  lady  like  her  shadow,  bat 
always  at  a  respectful  distance :  to  hold  her 
flu),  can  her  carriage,  eseeatB  her  com- 
missitmBy  and  make  himself  generally  useful. 
These  attuilioas  will  make  him  the  observed  of 
aU  observers.  Meanwhile  she  can  enjoy — udbub- 
pected— the  Boeiety  of  her  reel  lover,  sore  of  a 
safe  reft^  behind  this  human  screen  dionld  any 
anplessantness  arise.  JaequeHne  does  not  half  lilra 
the  idea,  but  01avar6(^  bullies  her  into  a  reluctant 
consent :  and  their  choice  falls  upon  Fortunio,  the 
youngest  of  her  husband's  three  ueiks.  ThechiHoe, 
BO  far  as  Clavardebe  is  conoMned,  is  an  unfortunate 
one,  for  the  hoy  has  long  worshipped  Jacqueline 
at  a  distance  which  be  nevw  dnemt  would  be 
bridged  over,  and  can  hardly  believe  bis  ears  when 
he  is  told  ^wt  his  mistress  derires  to  speak  to 
him.  He  approaches  her  vrith  timid  stepe,  and 
in  fetterii^tmiss  avows  his  boyish  love.  Suiprised 
and  rather  angry  at  first,  Jaeqnrtine  soon  b^ns 
to  perceive  that  she  hss  to  do  with  a  very  different 
person  from  her  Inrutal  drsgo<»i,  and  shrinks  more 
than  ever  from  the  task  imposed  upon  her.  The 
progranmie,  however,  is  carried  out:  Fortunio  is 
employed  to  execute  divers  commissions,  and  so 
obwns  the  mtMt  of  the  house,  much  to  die  eatis- 
fectim  of  A&dtre  Andr^,  who  suspects  nothing, 
smd  invvtes  him  t»  dinner.  It  is  on  this  ooeasioii 
tfemt  he  zepsets  tfte  vefses  called  "  La  Chanson  de 
FbiiaBx^*^vririeh  he  has  just  addressed  to  Jaoqne- 
Use,  bat  which  her  huhand  fondly  isaagines  were 
iomredliysoBehaBbilerindividaiu.  £mbdd«ed 
1^  ner  mmmn  towoda  him^  he  ponrs  forth  the 
story  of  his  long  devoticm  with  such  earnestness 
that  flhe  owm  chat  he  is  not  indifierent  to  her. 
The  interview  has  BOteceAj  ended  when  Olava- 
rAche  enters.  Fortaoio  conceals  hiimrif  behind  a 
emrtain,  and  learns  the  cmel  deception  of  whieh 
he  has  been  the  victim.  His  grief  knows  no 
bounds }  bat  he  still  remains  true  to  the  woman 
who  has  treated  him  so  ill,  and  is  ready  to  expose 
himself  to  a  dangerous  service  in  order  to  save  her 
honour  &om  hiBr  hmdiand's  treeh  suspicions. 
Jacqueline,  however,  cannot  Inng  heieelf  to  ex- 
pose him  to  disgrace — perhaps  to  death.  She 
sends  for  hba  to  warn  him.   In  a  scene  of  infinite 

Etius  aadmat  dzasoatic  power  Fortunio  tella 
r  what  ha  nas  overiiaard.  "  Why  did  yoa  not 
tiwt  me  at  first  P*  he  says.  '^Iwosld  havecxm- 
sented  to  erwything;  X  vronid  have  done  eveiy- 
thiiv  I  could  for  you ;  even  now  I  would  cut  my 
hand  off  rather  tiuut  harm  yon."  Jacqueline— 
alanned  beyond  measure  at  the  discovery  that  he 
knows  her  secret^is  voluble  in  her  excuses.  For- 
tunio listens  for  a  while,  and  mab»B  commonplace 
replies ;  but  at  last  bis  passion  carries  him  away, 
and  with  wild  upbiaiwngs  and  bitter  team  he 
chaiseB  her  with  breaking  hia  heart  and  blighting 
his  afe^  but  owns  that  he  loves  her  still,  and  that, 
knovring  what  ha  knew^  he  was  still  read^  to 
expose  iiimself  to  an^  peril  for  her  sake.  This  is 
more  than  Jacqueline  can  resist;  her  manner 
towuds  him  changes  suddenly,  and  with  intense 
tBndenHBB  in  hat  voioB  she  fiutws  out :  "  Sais-tu 


que  je  t'ume,  enfant  que  tu  es  P  qu'U  faut  que  tu 
me  pardonnea  ou  quejemeure:  et  queje  te  la 
demande  a  genoux  P  "  Clavardcna  soon  sees  how 
matters  stand ;  and  when  the  curtain  falls  For- 
tunio reuaina  master  of  the  situation. 

The  piece  was  published  in  the  Sevue  da  Dma:- 
Mondee  in  1836,  but  it  was  not  zepresMited  until 
1848,  at  the  Th^tre  Historique.  In  1860  it  was 
transferred  to  the  ThtttraFiu^,  where  it  had  a 
great  success,  and  wss  no  doubt  admimUy 
played.  D^unay,  then  just  dected  teeUtmre, 
was  Fortunio }  Sampson,  Maltrs  Andzij;  Brio- 
deau,  OlavarAche  ;  Otot,  one  of  the  olorks ; 
and  Madame  Allui,  Jacqueline.  After  some 
forty  representationa,  howevw,  the  Censure  dis- 
covered  that  it  waa  immoral,  and  twenty^two 
years  elapsed  befere  it  was  agun  played  at  any 
theatre.  The  author  was  so  vexed  at  this  that  he 
actuaUy  proposed  to  end  the  piece  differently,  ia 
the  hope  or  conciliating  his  critics.  Clavar6che 
and  Fortunio  were  to  join  the  army  together,  and 
Jacqueline  was  to  be  left  b^iind  to  content  herself 
with  her  prosaic  old  husband.  At  last,  in  1873, 
it  was  once  more  played  at  the  Theatre  Fran^^tua. 
Delaunay  resumed  his  old  character;  Tbiron  was 
Maitre  Andr^  j  Bressaat,  Clavardche ;  and  Made- 
leine Brohan,  Jacqueline.  This  was  a  very  strong 
cast,  and  it  waa  much  amilauded.  Last  year  a 
yoang  actor  of  connderabie  promiBe,  M.  Volny, 
made  his  dibat  at  the  Tb6&tre  Fran^ais  ia  the 
Chatterton  of  Alfred  de  Vigny.  He  was  received 
with  enthuBiasm ;  and  hia  admirera  believed  that 
Fortunio  would  be  a  character  even  better  suited 
to  his  age  and  talent  M.  Delaunaj,  whose 
generous  assistance  to  young  artists  is  almost 
proverbial,  is  known  to  have  tauidit  him  the 
way  to  play  the  part.  Those  who  saw  him 
found  much  to  admire.  He  waa  neEirly  the  age 
that  the  author  has  given  to  Fortunio :  he  had 
good  loola;  he  was  not  nervous;  and  ne  could 
sing  the  song  instead  of  merely  repeating  it.  But 
he  was  hard  and  cold ;  he  had  learnt  the  part, 
but  could  not  feel  it ;  "  il  n'avait  pas  de  larmes." 
So  the  piece  vras  once  more  laid  on  the  shelf. 

Last  night,  that  it  might  be  once  mors  repre- 
sented, M.  Delauoav  consented  to  resume  a  part 
which  he  had  probably  never  dreamt  of  being 
asked  to  play  agun.  It  waa  more  than  a  sac- 
cess:  it  was  a  triumph.  You  forgot  that  an 
actor  was  playing  a  ^art :  the  real  Fortunio  that 
De  Musset  had  imagined — Fortunio,  in  years,  in 
looks,  in  bearing — was  before  you'  on  the  stage. 
In  the  firat  scene  in  which  he  ap^ars — when 
Landry,  one  of  his  fellow-clerks,  deecnbee  what  he 
has  seen — he  has  very  little  to  say ;  but  even  in 
that  he  found  opportuni^  for  indicating  his 
sincerity  and  true  love.  At  his  first  meeting  with 
Jacqueline  he  advanced  with  timid  steps  and  down- 
caat  eyes ;  his  very  voice  trembled  as  he  uttered 
the  replj  to  her  remark  that  she  was  unknown  to 
him,  "L'^toile  qui  brille  &  I'horizon  ne  connait 
pas  les  yeux  qui  Ia  regardant:  mais  elle  est  connue 
du  moindre  patre  qui  chemine  sur  le  ootean."  The 
music  of  his  voice  might  eaai^  have  melted  a 
harder  heart  than  hers.  Not  could  the  verses  in 
the  second  act  have  been  repeated  vrith  more 
genuine  feeling.  He  was  proud  of  his  poetical 
achievement,  out  CBarful  of  the  result  of  his 
audacity,  and  his  voice  &ltered  with  real  emotion 
at  the  last  stanza : — 

"  Mais  ^'aime  tiop  pmt  qne  je  die 

Qui  j'oee  auoar, 
Et  je  reox  mourir  poor  ma  mis 
&Dfl  la  noounw. 

The  greatest  triumph  of  all  wss»  of  eoune,  the 
last  Boeae,  ahaost  tragic  in  the  intensity  and  truth 
of  its  pasBion.  You  felt  that  the  guerous  heart, 
that  would  have  helped  the  cruel  woman  for  her 
own  sake,  was  broken  by  her  falseBess :  his  whole 
frame — ^weakened  by  the  intaisity  of  his  ^ief — 
shook  vrith  paseioB  as  he  upbraided  hw  in  low 
earnest  aoemts ;  and  when  he  feU  down  exhausted 
at  her  feet  one  almost  dreaded  that  the  funting 
should  prove  to  be  aa  real  as  the  despair. 

Heror  vraa  it  diowu  moze  elaam-  that  youth 
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without  experience  will  not  aafGce  upon  the  stage 
even  for  the  rendering  of  a  young  part.  Those 
who  are  always  ready  to  tell  a  banner  that  he 
has  nothing  more  to  learn,  and  to  cry  out  against 
managers  that  they  are  suppressing  talent  because 
they  do  not  at  ouee  accord  to  the  youn^  aspirant 
the  highest  honours  of  the  proftanoDf  might  hare 
leamt  a  salutary  lesson. 

It  ihould  be  added  that  the  other  actors  are  all 
excellait.  HdUe.  Oroiiette  plays  Jacqueline  irith 
mudi  deUcaey ;  Thiroa  is  as  rdsay  and  &tuotiB  aa 
Maitre  AndrS  ahould  be ;  and  Febrre  is  a  hand- 
some  Olarardche.  Hia  only  fault  ia  that  he  makes 
that  profearional  lady-killer  too  much  of  a  ^ntle- 
man.  Brindeau,  who  "created"  the  part,  is  said 
to  luTe  realised  it  to  the  life. 

Jobs  Willis  Olabx. 


UXTSIO. 


CHTBTAL  PALACE  OONCBBTB.— BBASKs's  BBOONZl 
BYXFHOITT. 

With  the  resumption  of  the  Saturday  Ooncerta  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  the  musical  season  may  be 
said  to  have  been  inaugurated ;  and,  in  truth,  a 
more  auspicious  opening  could  hardly  hare  been 
deeiied.  Except  m  the  matter  of  extreme  length, 
the  prt^Tamme  was  unexceptionable}  while  the 
performances  were  for  finistt  such  as  have  per- 
haps rarely  been  equalled,  and  certainly  never 
BorpeBsed,  even  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

Bef<»e  entering  into  details  as  to  the  muuc,  it 
-will  be  well  to  r^eat  a  protest  that  lus  been  often 
inadebefore,as  to  the  too  great  dnraticm  of  the 
ooncertL  On  Saturday  the  last  piece,  Bennett's 
oyerturo  The  Woodnymph,  was  not  ended  till 
neaily  twenty-five  minutes  after  fire,  the  conse- 
quence bong,  not  only  that  it  was  played  to  a  half- 
empty  room,  but  that  its  beauty  fell  upon  jaded 
ears,  and  that  one  of  the  most  charming  of  modern 
concert-overtures,  though  exquisitely  played,  was 
heard  imder  great  disadvantages.  It  is  much  to  be 
desired  that  Mr.  Manns  and  the  directors  of  these 
most  admirable  concerts  would  make  it  an  in- 
flexible rule  never  to  exceed  two  hours.  With 
music  frequently  making  con^derable  demands 
upon  the  attention,  this  would  be  (juite  as  much 
as  an  average  musical  stomach  can  digest. 

Turning  now  to  the  performance  of  Saturday, 
we  have,  as  already  hintedi  notbine  but  the  most 
onquatined  praise  to  award.  Themst  piece  in  die 
pronamme  was  01nck*8  orartnre  to  fyh^ema  m 
Awu,  This  fine  prelude  in  its  (nigiual  form  leads 
at  once  into  the  opening  recitative  of  the  op^. 
For  concert  purposes  a  dose  was  added  by  Mozart, 
which  ia  quite  in  the  conventional  style  of  the 
operatic  overture.  Richard  Wagner,  feeling  that 
this  close  was  quite  inappropriate  to  the  general 
diaraeter,  aa  well  as  to  the  obvious  donatio 
significance  of  the  overture,  wrote  a  different  coda 
for  it,  and  it  was  1^  which  was  played  on 
Saturday.^  He  simply  reverts  to  the  theme  of 
Gluck's  introduction  (as  the  composer  himself 
does  in  the  succeeding  recitatiTe),  and,  merely 
using  material  already  neard,  concludes  ihe  piece 
with  a  tranquil  close  in  the  original  key.  The 
admiraUs  mumer  in  whidi  Wagner  has  utilised 
01u<A^  own  subjects  and  the  sd^bnegation 
which  has  prevented  bis  addii^  one  thought  of 
bis  ovrn,  or  one  phrase  not  warranted  by  the 
{oiginal,  are  worthy  of  all'praiae :  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  predict  that  Wagner's  close  will  hereafter 
be  the  one  universally  adopted  whenever  the  over- 
ture is  performed. 

The  special  attraction  of  the  concert,  bowevw, 
was  to  be  found  in  tiie  first  production  in  England 
of  Brahms's  new  B3anphony.  The  efiect  produced 
last  season  by  the  first  symphony  (in  0  minor)  of 
the  same  composer  will  be  fre^  m  the  memory  of 
our  readers ;  and  no  small  amount  of  curiosity 
was  naturally  felt  by  musicians  as  to  the  companion 
work.  To  repeat  such  a  success  would  be  diffi- 
cult; to  fall  diort  would  be  diswpointiDg. 
Bnhaii  baa  moat  judidonaly  written  ha  seoond 


symphony  in  a  style  so  utterly  different  from  that 
of  his  first  as  not  even  to  provoke  comparison.  In 
only  two  respects  do  the  works  resemble  one 
another — in  their  masterly  counterpoint,  and  the 
skill  of  their  thematic  developments.  In  the 
general  character  of  the  melody,  in  the  orchestral 
colouring,  and  in  the  whole  tone  ("  Stunmung  ") 
of  the  music,  the  two  symphonies  present  the 
broadest  possible  contrast.  The  former  is  marked 
by  passion,  fire,  and  tempestuous  enej^,  especially 
in  its  first  movement ;  the  latter  is  characterised 
by  grace,  tenderaess,  and  in  many  places  delicacy. 
In  the  former,  the  orchestral  colouring  is  dark 
and  sombre;  in  the  latter  it  is  rich,  even  luxu- 
rious. The  two  works  may  be  stud  to  compare 
and  contrast  with  each  other  much  aa  Beethoven's 
symphony  in  C  minor  contrasts  with  that  in  B 
flat  (No.  4). 

A  technical  analysis  of  the  new  symphony 
would  be  of  little  use  to  our  readers  without  the 
aid  of  quotations  in  musio-type ;  a  few  general 
remarks  will  be  all  that  is  practicable.  The 
opening  Allegro  in  D  major  is  perhaps,  as  r^ards 
invention,  the  least  individual  movement  of  the 
work }  there  is  lees  in  its  themes  that  is  absolutely 
characteristic  of  Brahms  than  is  the  case  in  the 
remainder  of  the  symphony ;  but  this  first  move- 
ment is  so  full  of  charm,  it  might  be  said  so 
fascinating,  and  so  overflowing  vrith  delightful 
melodjj^  to  appwl  even  to  a  mixed  audioDoe  at 
once.  The  following  Ads^  is  much  more  ela- 
borate; it  might  even  be  called  abatmae.  It 
contains  passsfces  of  exceeding  beauty ;  but,  from 
its  complicated  structure,  it  requires  much  study 
for  its  proper  appreciation,  and  seems  vmtt^ 
rather  for  musicians  than  for  the  general  pnbUc. 
Brahms  is  here  seen  in  one  of  his  most  original 
phases.  No  less  original,  but  in  a  much  more 
iwpnlar  style,  is  the  third  movement,  entitled 
simply  "Allegretto  grazioso."  This  is  a  species  of 
Intermezzo  rather  than  a  Scherzo;  its  chief  theme, 
with  the  accents  on  the  weak  parts  of  the  bar,  has 
somewhat  of  a  Hungarifm  character  about  it  The 
melody,  given  first  to  the  oboe,  is  of  the  umplest 
character,  and  charming  in  its  very  simplicity; 
and  the  entire  movement, ^hioh  ismost  delicat^y 
scored,  is  iiill  of  delightful  details.  The  Finale  u 
in  its  feeling  slightly  anal<^as  to  that  of  the 
composer's  nicst  symphony}  there  ia  the  same 
broadly-marlnd  diatome  charaoter,  though  there 
is  perhaps  even  more  life  and  vigour  in  the  later 
work.  In  thia  respect,  and  in  an  occatdonal  touch 
of  humour  (a  quahty  rarely  met  witii  in  Brahms), 
this  finale  at  times  beua  some  affini^  to  the 
»>irit  of  Haydn.  The  movement  is  one  of  the 
&ieat,  and  as  regards  technical  construction  one 
of  the  most  interesting,  portions  of  the  work.  To 
sum  up,  it  may  be  said  that  the  new  symphony, 
while  hardly  finer  than  the  first,  is  yet  Dy  no 
means  inferior  to  it,  and,  being  vmtten  in  a  far 
more  popular  style,  is  likely  to  oe  a  much  greater 
favounte  with  the  public. 

The  performance,  which  it  is  hardly  needful  to 
say  had  been  most  carefiilly  prepMed  by  Mr. 
Manns,  was  a  veriteble  triumph  ooth  for  lumself 
and  hia  cnvhestra.  The  work  is  of  very  unusual 
difficulty,  both  for  strinj^  and  vrind  instruments, 
the  violins  eapecaaUy  being  vmtten  for  to  a  hmght 
seldiKn  exoeeoed  even  in  aolo  passages ;  but  the 
unerriiu;  precision  of  the  intonation,  the  attention 
to  all  the  numerous  marks  of  expression,  and  the 
feeling  pervading  the  whole  performance  weresnc^ 
as  are  to  be  heard  only  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  Never 
has  Mr.  Manns  achieved  a  more  genuine  succeas. 

Another  importont  feature  of  thia  concert  was 
the  first  appearance  in  thia  countir  of  M.  Brassin, 
Professor  of  the  Piano  at  the  Conservatoire  of 
Brussels.  M.  Brassin  selected  for  his  dibut  Beet- 
hoven's great  concerto  in  E  flat,  and  Liszt's 
"  Fantada  on  Hungarian  Melodies  "  for  piano  and 
orchestia.  Two  works  more  disnmilar  both  in 
musical  character  and  in  the  nature  of  the  demands 
they  make  upon  the  player  it  would  be  difficult  to 
name ;  but  M.  Brasain  showed  himself  equal^  at 
home  with  both,  and  at  once  established  us  por- 


tion as  a  player  of  the  very  first  rank.  His  execu- 
tion is  remarkably  neat  and  finished,  his  touch  is 
excellent,  and  possessing  comjdete  command  over 
the  various  gradations  of  tone ;  while  hia  concep- 
tion of  the  Beethoven  concerto  revealed  unmis- 
takeably  the  genuine  artist.  It  was  at  once  intel- 
lectual and  full  of  feeling,  equally  free  from  ex- 
ecration and  coldness.  The  enormous  technical 
difficulties  of  Liszt's  Fantanawere  overcome  with 
the  most  consummate  ease.  M.  Brassin  plays 
without  the  sluhtest  apparent  effort,  and  with  a 
delightful  freedom  from  that  "Idgh  action,"  that 
demonstrative  style,  whidi  disfigures  the  perform- 
ance of  some  even  of  our  greatest  pianists. 
doubt  further  opportunities  will  be  afforded  of 
hearing  thia  fine  player ;  he  will  oertunly  be  wel- 
come whenever  he  appears. 

The  vocalist  of  the  afternoon  was  Misa  Emma 
Thuisby,  whose  exceptionally  high  soprano  voice 
and  beautiful  purity  of  intonation  were  heard  to 
adnmtage  in  Mozart's  concert-air  "  Ma  chi  vi  feoe," 
and  who  also  gave  songs  Taubert  and  Handel. 
For  this  afternoon  Schumann's  great  CTmphony  in 
C  is  announced,  and  Mdme.  Arabella  Goddard  vriU 
revive  Field's  third  Concerto  in  A  flat 


Thb  Royal  Albert  Hall  Obonl  Sodety  annonnoe 
a  series  of  ton  concerte  to  be  givea  imdar  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Bamby  duriufc  tiie  coming  sea- 
son, the  first  of  which  will  Uiko  place  on 
November  7. 

QOKTz's  opera  Tht  Taming  of  the  Shrew  is  to 
be  performed  for  the  first  time  in  England  this 
afternoon  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  by  a  companj 
the  whole  of  whose  names  are  entuely  new  to  as. 
Herr  Karl  Meyder  vrill  be  the  eondoetor. 

Mb.  Maplbson  advertiaes  a  series  of  Italian 
opwa  performances  at  popular  prices  in  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre,  commendng  next  Saturday, 
the  19ui.  A  strong  company  is  annoniu»d;  and 
the  perfinrnaacee  wUl  be  conducted  by  Signiw  Li 
Cain. 

M.  Goinr(HD*B  new  osera  Btlwnute,  the  libretto 
of  which  is  fiiunded  by  MBC.  Barlner  and  Oand 
on  Comeille's  txagedy,  was  prodneed  at  tiie  PariB 
(^eralast  Monday  with  complete  saooeaa.  The 
TOD^pal  ohaiaeters  were  sustadned  W  Mdlle. 
ErauBS,  and  Bfossra.  Salomon  and  LaBflalte. 

Mabakb  Sroimin,  the  widow  of  the  com- 
poser of  La  Veitale,  died  at  Passy  on  the  30th 
ult,  at  the  a^  of  eighty-eight  She  was  the 
sister  of  Sebastian  ErarL  uie  iounder  of  the  great 
firm  of  pianoforte-manuBteturers. 

Thi  Edinburgh  Choral  Union  has  issued  its 
Prospectus  of  a  series  of  ehonl  and  orchestral 
concerte  during  the  coming  season.  The  fanner 
will  be  conducted  b^  Mr.  Adam  Hamilton ;  the 
works  to  be  given  bemg  the  Mettiah,  JSi^'ahj  and 
Israel  m  Effwt.  For  the  latter  Herr  Tausch,  of 
Duaseldor^  naa  been  engaged  as  conductor ;  a 
large  numbex  of  important  orchestral  works  (^m- 
phonies,  overtures,  &c.)  are  announced.  The 
orchestra  will  consist  of  aiMut  fifty-five  performers, 
mostly  well-knovm  London  nrofesBors;  while  the 
Edinbuig:h  Choral  Union  "wiU  finm  flte  duur. 
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mag  he  addreaeed  to  ^  Poblishib, 
and  iwA  to  ihe  EsnoB. 


LITERATURE. 

ChartvXarium  Abiathiae  de  Novo  Monasterio, 
Ordinis  CisterciensiB.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
J.  T.  JPowler.    (Sortoes  Society.) 

Tbx  ChaxtvJBxy  of  Kewnunater,  the  eldsBt 
dai^hter  of  FonntaiiiB,  is  liere  priiited  for 
the  fizst  time.   The  origiual  MS.  was  onoe 
in  the  possession  of  Lord  William  Howard, 
the  «  Belted  Will "  of  Border  tradition  ;  and 
it  was  long  thoaght  that  it  had  been  lost, 
until,  not  many  years  since,  it  was  found  in 
the  possession  of  a  Mr.  Bam,  of  Southwick, 
near  Sanderland,  who  sold  it  to  the  late 
Lord  Carlisle  for  102.    It  is  now  among  the 
HSS.  at  Castle  Howard ;  and  the  present 
Tolnme  of  the  Sartees  pnblicatdons  has  been 
printed  ftom  it.   The  editor  has  done  his 
work  weU.    The  mere  deciphering  of  the 
MS.,  which  has  been  much  ii\jnred  by  too 
free  an  application  of  galls,  most  bare  been 
^fficnlt  and  laborious;  and  the  identifica- 
tion of  places  and  of  persons  is  always  a  toil 
requiring  ihe  ntaiost  patience.  Mr.  Fowler, 
in  nis  short  Preface  and  his  notes,  has  told 
us  aU  that  is  necessary  for  a  clear  under- 
standing  of  the  Chartulary.    The  various 
docoments  contained  in  the  volume  supply 
a  great  deal  of  information  abont  a  very 
interesting   district,   give  as  incidentally 
some  insight  into  monastic  life  and  usages, 
and  are  a  perfect  mine  of  wealth  for  the 
genealogist.  The  benefsictors  of  I^ewminster, 
besides  the  house  of  the  founder,  Kanulph 
de  Merlay,  were  the  families  of  Widdring- 
ton,  Maudoit,  Conyers,   Flessy,  Bertram, 
Mitford,  Botha!}  Umfra^e,  Horsley,  Neville 
of  Baby,  Cambo,  Stanton,  Swynbarn,  Gray- 
stock,  Bolam,  De  Bos,  and  Kestem;  and 
abont  all  of  tiiese  something  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Chfurtulary. 

The  Cistercian  house  of  Newminster,  on 
the  southern  bank  of  the  Wansbeck,  about 
one  mile  west  of  Morpeth,  was  founded  in 
1138  by  "  a  certain  nobleman,  Banulph  de 
Merlay,"  who,  according  to  an  early  chroni- 
cle of  Fountains,  came  in  that  year  to  visit 
the  Yorkshire  monasteiy,  then  in  the  fifth 
year  of  its  existence,  and  "  beholding  the 
conremtion  of  the  brethren  was  pricked  to 
the  heart."  He  determined  to  found  a  reli- 
Ifiona  house  on  his  own  estate ;  the  baild- 
mgs  "  were  set  oat  therein  ai&et  our  man- 
ner," and  eight  monks  from  Fountains,  one 
of  whom,  Robert,  was  afterwards  recognised 
aa  a  saint,  set  out  to  take  possession  of  the 
"  New  Minster,"  being  received  for  a  time, 
until  their  house  was  ready,  in  Banulph's 
castle  at  Morpeth.  This,  says  the  Fountains 
chronicler,  "  was  the  first  branch  which  our 


vine  put  forth  :  this  the  first  swarm  which 
came  out  from  our  hive."  The  newly- 
founded  convent  soon  becfune  fraitfol  in  her 
turn.  Her  ihree  daughters  were  Fipewell 
in  Northamptonshire,  and  Sawley  and  Boohe 
in  Yorkshire. 

The  lines  of  the  principal  foundations  of 
Kewminster  are  aU  distinct,  and  may  be 
easily  traced;  but  the  only  portion  not 
under  the  sod  is  the  fifteenth-century  north 
doorway  of  the  Church.  The  plan,  Mr, 
Fowler  tells  us,  is  almost  identical  with  that 
of  Fountains  as  originally  laid  down,  and 
closely  oorre^onds  in  dimensions.  The' site 
is  chMraoteristio.  The  semi-circular  plateau 
on  which  the  monastery  stood  is  somewhat 
raised  above  the  river  level,  and  is  enclosed 
by  an  amphitheatre  of  wooded  hills  called 
the  "Abbey  Banks,"  except  on  the  north 
side,  where  the  river  forms  a  natural  defence. 
Such  a  protection  was  needed ;  for  New- 
minster  was  not  in  the  remote  position  of 
Blauohland,  which,  according  to  the  local 
tradition,  the  Scottish  forayers,  after  a  long 
search  among  the  hills,  were  unable  to  find, 
until  the  brethren  rang  their  bella  for  joy  at 
their  supposed  deliverance,  and  so  guided 
Jock  o'  the  Side  and  his  fellows  to  the  spot. 
But  Newminster  was  subject  to  occasional 
visitations  of  the  kind ;  as  the  name  of 
"  Scots  Gill ' '  given  to  a  sort  of  defile  in  the 
hilly  ground  to  the  north  plainly  indicates. 
The  Wansbeck  afforded  some  little  defence ; 
and,  indeed,  as  Mr.  Fowler  points  out, 
English  borderers  were  "always  glad  to 
have  a  river  between  Uiemsdvea  and  the 
Scots."  Abbeys  and  castles  are,  for  the 
most  par^  on  the  south  side  of  the  staream ; 
and  even  the  Wall  of  Antoninus  has  the 
Kelvin  and  the  Bonny  Water  immediately 
in  &ont  of  it  on  the  north  for  about  two- 
thirds  of  its  extent. 

The  Chartulary  has  little  to  tell  us  about 
the  buildings  or  internal  arrangements  of  the 
monastery.  The  Merlays  were  buried  in  the 
chapter-house,  a  place  of  high  honour  fre- 
quently given  to  the  founder  and  his 
descendants.  Near  the  high-altar  were  the 
tombs  of  Ralph,  Lord  Graystock,  and  of 
Robert  de  Umfraville,  Earl  of  Angus.  Eight 
waxen  tordus  were  kept  burning  before  the 
tomb  of  the  first  Abbot,  St.  Bobert  The 
"  Infirmary  of  Seculars  "  is  frequently  men- 
tioned, and  some  foundations  north  of  the 
church  may  possibly  mark  its  site.  A  simi- 
lar building  existed  at  Waverley,  Pipewell, 
Meanz,  and  no  doubt  elsewhere,  though  it 
is  not  always  found  among  the  domestic 
buildings  of  a  Cistercian  house.  On  St, 
Katherine's  day  one  hundred  poor  persons 
received  at  the  gate-house  two  oat  cakes  and 
two  herrings  each.  "  Pittances  "  of  bread, 
good  ale,  and  salmon  are  mentioned  ;  and  a 
great  feast  was  held  in  the  abbey  on  the 
annual  festival  of  St.  Robert,  the  first  abbot. 
"  Blessed  John  of  Maydenley  "  and  "  Hugh 
the  Hermit  "  were  recluses  connected  with 
the  abbey  who  cultivated  a  pk)t  of  ground 
on  the  hank  of  the  Coquet, 

Of  the  lands  possessed  by  the  abb^  the 
most  interesting,  though  certainly  not  the 
most  profitable,  was  the  district  of  Kidland, 
an  extra-parochial  tract  in  Northumberland, 
lying  along  the  Scottish  border,  a  little 
north  '  of  the  vilh^  of  Alwinton,  Mr. 
Fowler  sapplies  a  map  of  tiie  districty  which 


"  consists  of  boggy  hiUs  of  the  Cheri-jfc 
range,  with  fertile  vales  or  'hopes'  among 
them."    It  was  given  to  the  monks  as  a 
forest  pastare  ("pastnram  cujusdam  partis  fo- 
restae  meae,  udlicet  Alwent  et  Kidland  "),  by 
Odnell  de  UmfraviUe  in  1181,  though  th'  y 
seem  to  have  had  some  earlier  righto  in  i^ 
also  proceeding  from  the  TJmfravilles.  It 
was  not,  perhaps,  of  much  worth ;  and  % 
Border  survey  of  1542  declares  that  no  one 
would  live  there,  for  "  the  said  valyes  or 
hoopes  of  Kydland  lyeth  so  dystante  and 
devyded  by  mounteynes  one  from  another 
that  sach  as  Inhabyte  in  one  of  those 
hoopes,  valyes,  or  graynes "   (this  is  & 
Northern  word  confined  to  the  border,  and 
marking  the  division  of  a  valley  ;  it  is  the 
Norse  greni,  a  branch),  "  cannot  heare  the 
Fraye,  outcrye,  or  exolamao'on  of  suoh  aa 
dwell  in  an  other  hoope  or  vallety  upon,  the 
other  syde  of    the  said  monntayne^  nm 
come  or  assemble  to  theyr  aaiiBtanoe  in  tyma 
of  neoessytie."  But  some  of  the  "  oonversi  '* 
from  the  abbey  did  live  there  for  the  sake 
of  looking  after  the  cattle  and  sheep,  and 
they  had  a  chapel  at  a  place  called  Memmer- 
klrk,  of  which  traces  are  still  visible.  Their 
"  gesix"  cattle  and  all,  must  occasionally 
have  been  swept  away ;  especially  as  their 
dogs  could  hardly  have  protected  them. 
The  charter  of  Odnell  de  TJmfiraville,  while 
giving  the  monks  full  ajid  exclusive  right  of 
pasture,  and  allowing  them  to  take  all  things 
needful  from  the  forest,  "  prout  forestarii 
mei  providerint,    sine   vastacioiie,"  pro- 
vides that  their  dogs  shall  he  deprived  of 
one  f  oot^  "  uno  pede  carebunt,"  so  that  the 
"  peace  "  of  the  wild  creatures  might  be  se- 
cured.   This  is  an  unusual  and  severe  form 
of  the  "expeditatio,"  which  ordinarilyimplied 
a  maiming  of  the  foot,  bat  not  its  entire  re- 
moval.   It  is  dangerous  to  speculate  on  the 
meaning  of  the  name  "  Kidland."  Similar 
forms  occur  in  the  neighbouring  county — as 
"Tolland"  and  the  "  magna  mens  de  Faul- 
land."    But  Kidland  is  a  considerable  dis- 
triot,  with  a  circuit  of  at  least  twenty-five 
miles ;  and  it  would  seem  that  it  must  be 
classed  among  those  smaller  land  divisions 
— like  Butlaud  and  the  Lincolnshire  Hol- 
land— the  growth  of  which  is  sometimes  so 
puzzling  to  the  historical  antiquary. 

Standing  stones,  probably  prehistorio 
monuments,  and  crosses  frequently  occur  in 
descripiions  of  honndarieB.  These  ars  abund- 
ant in  the  Chartulary,  and  are  of  infinite  scr- 
vice  to  the  local  topographer.  At  UIgham, 
not  far  from  Morpeth,  the  charter  of  the 
founder  mentions  an  eagle's  nest  as  so  well 
known  that  it  ia  given  as  one  of  the  bound- 
aries of  the  first  land  granted  to  the  con- 
vent. Of  wild  animals  the  monks  or  their 
servants  might  hunt  wolves,  foxes,  and  other 
"  bestiae  nocivae ; "  so  that  all  their  dogs  were 
not  in  the  condition  of  those  in  Kidland. 
There  are  many  notices  of  the  agriculture 
and  of  the  various  domestic  economies  of 
the  monks.  They  had  wild  horses  ("  eqai 
silvatici  ")  on  some  of  their  moors.  They 
dug  turf  and  marl,  and  collected  seaweed  to 
use  as  manure.  Osiers  were  grown  for 
basket-making.  They  had  salt-works  near 
the  months  of the  Blythe  and  Coquet,  an  J 
fisheries  on  the  Tyne ;  and  there  are  occa- 
sional grants  giving  them  leave  to  dig  sea 
coal  C'adoarlKmem maris  capiendum").  Sea 
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or  fossil  coaJ  seems  to  h&ve  been  so  called 
because  it  was  carried  from  the  north  by 
sea  to  London  and  elsewhere.  Charcou 
could  be  made  anywhere.  Sea  coal  seems 
to  have  beeu  first  need  in  connexion  with 
forges  and  mines — as  at  Banfermline,  where 
an  early  charter  gives  the  right  of  taking  it. 

Two  seals  of  the  monastery  and  three  of 
abbots  are  engraved  as  a  frontispiece.  The 
earliest  seal  is  that  of  the  monastery  nnder 
the  first  abbot,  Robert.  This  has  all  the 
grave  simplioity  of  the  first  Gistercians. 
The  later  seal  of  the  monasterr  is  of  the 
fimrteenih  oentarj,  and  is  mnoh  enriohed. 
By  that  time  the  primitive  rale  had  been 
greatly  relaxed,  in  ornament  as  in  other 
things. 

The  Ghartnlary  of  Kewmiuster  is,  of 
oonrse,  more  interesting  in  the  North  of 
England  than  elsewhere.  Bnt  it  is  a  most 
valuable  addition  to  the  English  Monastieon ; 
and  is  difficult  to  speak  too  highly  of  the 
oare  with  which  it  has  been  edited.  There 
is  a  very  full  Index. 

BiCHABD  John  Kino. 


Village  Politics.  Addresses  and  SermoDS  on 
the  Labonr  Question.  By  Chas.  Wm. 
Stubbs,  M.A.,  yicar  of  Gnnborongh, 
Books.  (Macmillan.) 

It  is  lucky  for  Mr.  Stnbbs  that  he  is  not  a 
citizen  of  the  great  Gorman  Empire,  or  the 
publication  of  this  book  might  bring  him 
into  serious  trouble  with  Prince  Bismarck's 
police.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  farm  labourers 
of  England,  "  in  sincere  sympathy  with  their 
struggle  towards  oitizenship  through  self- 
reliance  and  association,"  an^  if  it  is  read  aa 
it  deserves  to  be,  will  do  more  to  put  their 
case  fairly  before  the  country  than  any 
previous  publication  that  we  know  of.  The 
volame  odnsists  of  two  addresses  on  the 
Labonr  Qnesfcion :  the  first,  with  which  it 
opens,  dated  November  1872,  delivered  in 
the  parish  school  of  Granboronffh,  to  his 
own  people ;  the  latter,  with  which  it  closes, 
dated  1877,  delivered  at  a  rnrideouial  meet, 
ing,  and  addressed  therefore,  presnmably,  to 
his  brother  clergy.  (Can  it  be  that  in  the 
interval  the  author  has  become  a  rural  dean  P 
We  can  scarcely  believe  it,  but  if  it  be  so, 
the  Church,  and  the  connty  of  Backs,  may 
be  sincerely  congratulated.)  Between  these 
two  addresses  come  seven  sermons,  all  bearing 
on  the  Agrioultoral  Labourers*  movement, 
going  to  the  root  of  the  qoestton,  and  touch- 
ing the  sorest  points,  as  snch  titles  as  "  A 
Strike  for  W^s,"  "The  Arbitrator,"  "The 
Agitator,"  "The  Landlord,"  show  on  the 
■BDr&ce.  Taken  together,  the  addressra  and 
sermons  pot  the  hhboarer's  case  with  re- 
Buukable  power  and  clearness,  while  recog- 
nising lAie  difficulties,  and  making  due 
allowance  for  the  long-standii^  and  deeply- 
rooted  prejudices,  of  formers  and  landlords. 
Indeed,  the  writer  seems  to  be  a  parson  who 
ought  to  have  some  weight  with  farmers, 
for  he  can  understand  their  case,  quaintly 
summed  up  by  one  of  them  to  lumself  in 
the  words,  "If  I  teaches  my  'osses  their 
powers  who's  to  drive  the  team  ?  "  (p,  191). 

As  we  would  gladly  send  all  oar  readers 
to  the  book,  we  will  let  the  vicar  speak  for 
himself,  that  fJiey  may  see  what  ground 
be  fakes,  and  that  in  studying  him  th^  will 


not  be  wasting  time  on  the  words  of  a  mere 
partisan. 

"  I  say  boldly  tibat  it  appears  to  me,  not  only  the 
duty  of  clsi^  to  speak  out  wisely  and  clearly 
upoo  thie  subject  of  t^ricultoral  Isboor,  aa  it  is 
their  duty  to  apeak  out  m  all  aocial  crises  whatever 
according  to  their  ability,  but  it  is  their  duty  to 
Btudj  the  laws  of  polincal  economy  where  they 
do  not  already  know  them,  eo  that  they  may  make 
Buch  advice  as  they  may  give  to  both  sides,  not 
only  earnest  and  weU-intentioned,  bnt  reasonable 
and  wise.  If  the  dwgymtn  will  but  take  the 
troable  to  study  these  qnestions  careftdly^  I  am 
sure  he  need  find  himself  under  no  temptation  to 
spAik  odIv  to  the  one  aide  of  the  question.  The 
nght  or  the  wrong  is  very  seldom  indeed,  if  ever, 
in  class  c^ueetions  alto^ther  on  the  one  aide.  I 
am  sure  it  is  not  in  this  present  agitation.  If,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  clerg^an  may  with  perfect 
truth  point  to  the  condition  of  the  labourers,  and 
assert  that  it  is  certainly  not  an  inevitable  law  of 
natore  that  he  should  remun  a  mere  appendage 
to  the  land,  a  child  in  leading-strings,  who 
has  no  rights  of  his  own,  taught  to  r^aid  any 
effort  to  combine  for  au  advance  in  wagee  aa 
simply  wicked,  and  contrary  to  the  plain  teach- 
ing of  Scripture ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  may  also 
warn  the  labourer  that  with  the  rights  of  inde- 
pendence he  must  also  be  prepared  to  acc^  its 
duties  and  reaponnlnlities,  to  prove  that  whue  he 
wishes  to  gam  the  lair  daVs  wage,  he  does  not 
intend  to  withhold  the  fair  dt^s  work — ^in  a 
word,  to  prove  himself  worthy  of  being  called  a 
free  man,  by  practising  the  free  virtues:  justice, 
honesty,  thnft,  self-denial,  self-rcliance,  salf- 
govermnent "  (p.  10). 

A  parson  who  starts  on  these  lines  is  worth 
going  along  with,  and  his  performance  does 
not  belie  tJbe  promise.  In  the  whole  book 
there  is  no  special  pleading  or  unfair  as- 
sumption of  any  kind,  unless  it  be  that  he 
seems  to  credit  the  Labourers*  Union  with 
having  been  the  sole  cause  of  the  great  re- 
duction of  pauperism,  which  undoubtedly 
commenced  about  the  time  the  Union  was' 
established.  In  1872  the  ■  panper  roll  stood 
at  1,081,926,  or  about  one  in  twenty  of  the 
population,  while  in  1875  it  had  fallen  to 
749,593,  so  that  in  the  first  five  years  of 
the  life  of  the  Union  tiiere  was  a  re- 
dncUon  of  400,000.  Bnt  while  the  number 
of  paapers  was  thus  reduced  40  per  cent., 
the  cost  of  relief  was  only  reduced  4  per 
cent.,  wherenpon  the  vicar  dismisses  the 
matter  by  attributing  the  40  per  cent,  re- 
duction as  the  beneficent  result  of  the 
Union,  leaving  his  audience  (parsons  and 
&rmers)  "  to  apportion  in  the  proper 
quarters  the  comparative  blame  which 
is  implied  in  ooly  4  per  cent,  redaction  "  in 
the  costs  of  maintenance.  Neither  infer* 
ence  is  fair,  Tbo  reduction  in  nambers  has 
taken  place  chiefly  in  towns,  and  is  owing 
to  other  agencies,  Bn<^  as  the  Chari^  Or- 
ganisation Society,  rather  than  to  the  U  nion, 
though  in  the  rnral  districts  the  thrill  of 
hopesulness  and  independence  which  the 
Union  sent  through  the  mass  of  labourers 
has  undoubtedly  mid  its  share  in  the  good 
work.  Nor  can  the  comparatively  slight 
diminution  in  the  rates  be  fairly  debited  to 
the  farmers  and  landlords,  still  less  to  the 
parsons.  The  blame,  if  there  be  any,  must 
be  laid  mainly  at  the  door  of  the  office  in 
Whitehall.  What  parsons,  farmers,  and 
squires  are  responsible  for  is  the  oppo- 
sition which  has  been  very  generally  made 
to  the  effi>rts  of  the  labourers  to  take  their 
share  in  parish  business.    We  can  ajmpOf 


thise  with  the  humiliation  with  which  the 
vicar  read  in  the  English  Labourer  the 
reports  of  the  Easter  vestries,  in  which, 
figured  two  flagrant  cases  of  this  opposition 
in  bis  own  county,  under  the  heading  "  Par- 
sons on  Gnard."  Oar  space  will  not  allow 
more  quotations,  but  we  may  notice  as  well 
worth  the  attention  of  readers  the  evidence 
as  to  iAie  efiects  of  co-operative  stored  and 
allotments  on  the  labourers  (pp.  51-9)  ;  the 
treatment  of  the  question  "  a  poverty- 
stricken  people  be  a  reUgions  people  t* " 
(pp.  95,  dbc.)  ;  the  sermon  on  the  agitator 
(pp.  131,  fto.) ;  and  the  remarks  on  we  land 
laws  and  the  endosnre  of  commons  (pp. 
161,  <fcc.).  That  Mr.  Stnbbs  holds  strong 
views  on  these  questions— ^nd  particu- 
larly on  the  last—which  do  not  easily 
fall  into  line  with  prevailing  doctrines,  is 
quite  true.  Bat  his  views  are  shared  by 
lai^  and  increasing  numbers  of  English- 
men, and  it  would  be  well  for  those  most 
interested  in  the  laud  to  make  some  effort 
at  least  to  understand  them.  They  can 
BCMWely  be  expected  to  read  with  patience 
the  violent  and  claptrap  articles  on  the  land 
question  in  the  journals  which  so  misohiev- 
onsly  misrepresent  the  labourer,  but  here 
they  will  find  a  statement  of  bis  caaa  bj  a 
scholar  and  a  gentlonan,  which  maj  well 
comnumd  respectfol  attention,  and  should 
certainly  excite  no  auger  even  if  it  shoold 
iiil  to  carry  conviction. 

To  US,  in  these  days  of  fierce  theoh^'cal 
controversy  on  questions  which  can  never 
be  settled,  it  has  been  a  pleasure,  all  the 
greater  irom  its  rarity,  to  meet  with  a 
parson  who  feels  and  says  that  the  cham- 
pionship of  the  poor  is  the  true  arHculu* 
siaritis  out  cadentis  ecclegiae  (p.  174),  and 
has  reached  the  conviction,  through  years 
of  hard  work  among  the  agricnitura! 
labourers,  that  the  main  work  of  a  ministw 
of  Christ  should  be  to  cultivate  in  them 
"that  most  democratic  yet  most  Christian 
virtue,  hopefulness  "  (p.  192).  One  more 
word  of  reoommradation,  and  we  have  done. 
We  have  gone  through  the  book  a  second 
time  to  ascertain  to  which  of  the  schools, 
High,  Low,  or  Broad,  the  writer  belongs,  and 
have  risen  in  doubt  upon  this  point,  bat 
with  none  as  to  his  earnestness,  courage, 
and  true  loyalty  to  his  Master  and  his 
mission.  Thos.  Hdghbs. 


Seiae  nach  der  grossen  Oate  el  Khargeh  in  der 
LihijBchen  Wusie.  Von  Heinrioh  Brugsch- 
Bey.    (Leipzig :  J.  C.  Heinrichs.) 

Until  the  puMic^tion  of  this  work  we 
knew  little  of  the  histozical  value  of  the 
temple  of  Hib,  the  ancient  capital  <rf  the 
fSreat  Oasis.  Wilkinson  had,  indeed,  in  the 
in&ncpr  of  Sgyptolog;^  name  of 

a  Danas  in  its  inscriptions,  and  very  lately 
the  translation  by  Dr.  Birch  of  one  of  these 
inscriptions  from  the  drawings  of  the  late 
Mr.  Robert  Hay  had  given  ns  a  most 
interesting  document  of  the  second  Darius. 
It  was  reserved  for  the  geographer  of 
ancient  Slgypt  to  visit  this  dependency  and 
thoroughly  explore  its  monuments. 

The  description  of  the  joamey  to  the  Oasis, 
and  of  the  country,  its  products,  and  people, 
will  not  attract  the  ordinary  traveller.  It  is 
only  by  contrast  to  the  monotonous  desert 
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thftt  the  Oasis  can  be  said  to  have  any 
charm.  Its  &ine  is  doe  to  the  frait- 
culture  in  ancient  times,  which  the  apathy 
of  Turkish  rnle  has  aUowed  to  faU  into 
decay,  thongh  tibe  dates  imd  oranges  are 
still  abundant  and  excellent.  It  is  an 
interesting  problem  for  the  geolo^st  whether 
the  springs  to  which  it  owes  its  fertility 
hare  been  produced  by  boring  or  have 
naturally  broken  through  the  rock.  The 
later  springs  hare  been  bored,  and  their  num- 
bermight  be  adrantageonsly  increased.  The 
range  of  the  fauna  and  flora  is  limited.  The 
race  of  the  inhabitants  is  an  interesting 
ethnological  question.  They  claim  an 
E^^tian  descent,  but  Br.Bragsch  notices 
thmr  pecoliar  type  (which  in  the  old  men 
nemed  to  bare  Enropean  affinities),  and 
shows  that  they  are  probably  of  mixed  origin 

Bjgyptian,  Libyan,  Etbiopiao,  and  Phoeni- 
cum.  The  present  language  is  Aralnc,  and 
Uie  people  are  mostly  Mobammadans.  The 
number  of  the  population  is  put  by  Dr. 
Brngsch  at  about  six  thonsand  souls. 

Tha  interest  of  the  Great  Oaais  centres  in 
the  temple  in  the  neighbourhood  of  £1- 
Khargeh,  which  marks  the  site  of  Hib  or 
"Plongh^rity."  The  edifice  is  a  work  of  the 
Persian  mkro,  unlike  any  temple  of  Egypt, 
having  been  founded  by  the  first  Darius  and 
completed  by  the  second,  and  restored  by 
Hfeotonebes  I.,  the  first  king  of  the  last  native 
dynasty.  It  is  evident  that  tiie  Persian 
kmgs,  always  hated  in  Egypt,  had  some 
stnmg  hold  on  the  Oasite  population.  Hence 
this  cosUy  templ^  the  materials  for  which 
— blocks  of  reddish  aandsttme — were  trans- 
ported across  the  desert  from  the  quarries  of 
Liower  lJubia.  It  is  forty-four  metres  long 
and  nineteen  broad.  The  chief  divinity  was 
Amen  (Ammon),  a  Bpecial  form  -  of  the 
The  ban  Amen-ra,  characterised  by  the  sur- 
name "  the  strong-armed."  There  were,  as 
in  Ptolemaic  temples  in  the  Nile  valley,  a 
crypt  for  the  mysteries  of  Osiris,  king  of  the 
nether  world,  and  roof-chambers  for  the 
worship  of  the  same  divinity. 

Besides  the  hymn  of  Darius  II.,  already 
translated  by  Dr.  Biroh,  and  here  given 
in  a  fresh  version,  Dr.  Brngsch  tamslates 
a  second  umilar  composition  of  the  same 
reign.  Botii  are  remarkable  for  style  and 
sabjeot-matter.  In  style  they  are  saperior 
to  the  generality  of  Egyptian  religious  writ- 
ing^ and  may  be  compared  with  the  beet 
efforts  of  the  scribes  of  the  Bamessides.  The 
first  has  a  slight  touch,  it  would  seem,  of 
Persian  feeling  in  its  expression.  It  is 
strange  thst  the  Persians  should  have  found 
so  able  a  scribe  as  the  author  of  this  hymn ; 
and  one  is  reminded  of  their  poetical  ad- 
herent, the  priest  who  lamented  the  coming 
of  the  Greek  rule ;  for  in  spite  of  persecution 
the  Perstuis  had  their  partisans  in  the  priest- 
hood of  Egypt.  The  two  hymns  are  ad- 
dressed respectively  to  Ba  and  to  Amen,  and 
both  necessarily  deal  with  the  various  per- 
sonifications of  the  sun-god.  They  are  thus 
the  highest  interest,  as  bearing  upon  the 
most  important  problems  of  Egyptian  mytho- 
logy, its  monotheism  and  pantheism,  and 
their  mutual  relation.  Dr.  Brngsch  has  well 
illustrated  both  documents — the  first  more 
fully,  in  the  comment  on  which  will  be 
found  an  important  excursus  on  the  Eight 
Gods"  who  vere  specially  worshipped  at 


Hermopolis  Magna.  Their  cultua  was  sus- 
pected to  be  of  Greek  origin  (Lepsius,  Z7e&er 
die  Qdtter  der  vier  Slemente  hei  den 
Aegyptem)f  but  is  now  carried  np  to  ihe 
Pertuan  period.  Dr.  Brugsch  thinks  that  it 
is  much  older,  and  shows  that  they  are 
emanations  of  Ba,  the  sun,  a  oycle  represent- 
ing one  of  the  many  phases  of  aun-worship 
in  Egyptian  mythology.  The  first  hymn  is 
also  raluable  from  its  illustration  of  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  worship  of  Ba.  It  is  curious 
to  note  that  the  texts  of  this  temple  present 
many  errors  in  orthography  and  grammar. 
On  the  other  hand  secret  writing,  which  is  as 
old  in  the  tombs  as  the  19th  Dynasty,  has 
been  here  found  for  the  first  time  used 
openly. 

Hany  oHur  matters  in  the  monograph 
must  be  left  nxwoticed— its  illustration  of  the 
secret  writing ;  its  section  on  the  m^teries 
of  Osiris ;  the  account  of  the  Roman  temple 
of  Nadurah  and  of  the  Christian  Necropolis  ; 
with  the  appendices  treating  of  the  Egyptian 
geography  of  the  Oases,  their  products  in  the 
Pharaonio  time,  the  then  use  of  the  Great 
Oasis  as  a  place  of  banishment,  and  the 
wines  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  They 
are  all  treated  with  the  author's  abundant 
and  critical  use  of  the  original  authorities. 
Thus  the  work  is  more  than  a  monograph  on 
the  Great  Oasis  from  an  archaeological  point 
of  view;  it  also  contains  an  afannduit  mass  of 
new  information  fbr  ancient  Egyptian  my. 
^iiologyt  geography,  and  lexicography. 

Beoquld  Stdabt  Poole. 


The  Folk-Lore  of  Chinas  and  its  Affinities  toUh 
that  of  the  Aryan  and  Semitio  Saess.  "Br 
N.  B.  Dennys,Ph.D.,  F.B.aS.,  M.B.A.S. 
(Trubner.) 

It  has  proved  easier  to  overcome  the  Chinese 
with  the  aid  of  our  cannon  and  our  rifles 
than  to  understand  their  minds,  which  seem 
to  be  much  more  difficult  of  access  than  their 
walls  and  fortresses.  Eveu  now,  it  is 
generally  assnmed  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Middle  Kingdom  are  mentally  and 
morally  the  reverse  of  tiie  Europeans. 
The  very  name  of  "the  Geleetials"  implies 
somethmg  grotesque  and  old^&shioned;  and 
it  has  be«>me  a  sort  of  axiom  that  they  are 
incapable  of  improvement — as  if  they  differed 
in  nature  from  ourselves.  This  common 
belief  is  certainly  a  prejudice.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  within  the  last  two  or 
three  centuries  we  have  dutanced  them  by 
rapid  strides  in  the  race  of  science  and 
mathematics.  But  sciences  are  not  the 
whole  of  our  life.  Moreover,  even  in  science 
and  teohuios  they  had  been  ahead  of  us 
daring  the  two  or  three  thousand  preceding 
years.  Therefore  the  opinion  will  prevail, 
sooner  or  later,  that  the  intellectual  mould 
into  which  the  Chinese  have  been  oast  is 
not  altogether  very  dissimilar  to  onm. 
The  deeper  we  enquire  into  the  &cts  of  the 
case,  the  more  apparent  grow  the  resem- 
blances, and  the  less  important  become  the 
differences. 

In  that  respect  nothing  conld  be  more 
convincing  than  Mr.  Dennys'  researches  in 
the  folk-lore  of  China.  The  Chinese  have 
been  thought  to  be  especially  deficient  in 
futcy  and  imagination ;  they  were  supposed 
to  be  a  set  of  positivists  and  staunch  ration- 


alists :  a  mattw-of-fbct  people,  of  the  cut- 
and-dried  fiishion.  Such  may  be  the  case 
witii  the  officials,  the  literati^  and  the  leading 
class  generally,  with  which  onr  old  travellers 
were  chiefly  conversant ;  but  recent  enquirers 
who  have  lived  with  the  common  people  tell 
another  tale.  They  assure  us  that  China 
presents  to  ns  the  spectacle  of  an  entire 
nation,  numbering  over  three  b  undred 
millions  of  sonls,  whose  everyday  life  is 
framed  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  a  puerile 
saperstition.  From  emperor  to  coohe,  the 
doings  of  every  Chinaman  are  affected  and 
guided  by  astrological  portents  and  divina- 
tions, in  which  even  the  more  hi^ly 
educated,  though  affecting  to  despise  them, 
place  a  practical  trust.  The  half-c^nieal 
disbelief  of  the  mandarins  and  fhnotionaries 
becomes  firm  conviction  in  the  peasant. 

Mr.  Dennys  expounds,  not  only  that  the 
Chinese  have  been  credited  with  more 
rationality  than  they  really  possess,  but  also 
that  their  superstitions  run  to  an  unexpected 
extent  parallel  with  onra.  "It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  take  up  the  most  ordinary  ma^ 
zine  on  Enropean  folk-lore  without  noticing 
in  idmost  every  paragraph  strange  coindd- 
ences,  either  in  actual  belief,  or  in  the  sub- 
ject of  the  superstition,"  writes  our  antiior, 
who,  for  reasons  known  to  himself,  compares 
the  Chinese  with  the  Scotch  legends  rather 
than  with  others.  Elfins,  brownies,  and 
kelpies  are  to  be  found  in  Kwang  Tung  as 
well  as  in  the  Highlands.  They  look  as 
if  they  were  of  the  same  family ;  ^though 
the  Jnnling  &iries  cannot  be  denied  to  have 
their  hair  more  lank  and  black  than  their 
Scotch  cousins  of  the  Grampians,  and  to 
have  their  sparkling  eyes  sebmore  obliquely. 

In  China,  as  in  Europe  and  elsewhere,  yon 
find  a  lunar  £rog  and  a  lunar  hare — the 
familiar  old  man,  and  the  old  woman  in  the- 
moon.  The  Chinese  legends  depict  the  moon 
for  us  with  a  poetic  feeling,  "  a  delicacy  of 
perception,  that  raises  their  folk-lore  to  the 
level  of  our  own."  The  goddess  of  the  Moon 
Palace  is  thus  described  : — 
"  On  ft  gold  tfarooe,  irbow  radiating  bri^tneM 

Da^es  the  eyas,  enhaloing  the  aeeat. 
Sits  a  &ir  form,  arrayed  in  snowy  whiteness : 

She  ia  Chang  0,  the  beantaoua  tuij  QAeen. 
Hainbow- winged  angeU  softl;  hover  o'er  her, 

Forming  a  canopy  above  the  throne ; 
A  host  of  fairy  beings  etsnd  before  hw, 

Each  robed  m  white  uid  girt  with  meteor  zone.** 

In  the  farthest  recesses  of  the  celestial 
Empire  is  a  mountain  peopled  with  fairies, 
who  gather  upon  its  terraces  the  seeds  of 
sosaminm  and  coriander  for  those  who  are 
to  be  gifted  with  longevity.  They  bestow 
on  their  favourites  the  fruit  of  the  Tree  of 
Life,  which  makes  them  immortal.  As  in 
the  Erse,  Gaelic,  Teutonic,  Persian  stories, 
sons  of  men  pass,  with  heaven's  daughters, 
hours  of  bliss  which  would  be  reckoned  for 
years  among  mortals ;  they  live  days  of  love 
which  last  as  long  as  centuries  hwe  below. 
The  Chinese  have  Peris  and  Swan-maidens 
who  alight  in  the  abode  of  some  fortunate 
youth.  They  have  beautiful  fairy  bathers, 
whose  dresses  being  seized  upon  they  be- 
come wives  to  their  captors,  bear  them 
children,  but  then  mysteriously  disappear. 
They  have  Apsaras  also,  if  we  are  to  believe 
that— 

"  The  Emperor  Liang  fell  asleep  in  the  Bunshine, 
and  dreamed  that  he  was  viuted  hy  a  woman  of 
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CL'ltiBtial  beauty.  He  asked  wlieoce  she  came,  and 
'wbo  she  was.  '  I  live  on  the  terrace  of  the  San, 
on  the  Enchanted  Mountfun.  In  the  jnornlnff  I 
am  a  cloud }  in  the  evening,  a  shower  of  run.*^ 

We  are  presented  eren  with.  connterpartB  to 
the  popular  legends  which  down  to  the  most 
recent  date  were  supposed  to  he  an  exclnsiTe 

Leirloom  of  the  Aryan  family — snch  as  those 
of  Penelope,  of  Genorera,  and  also  of  Andro- 
meda— an  imperilled  virgin  who,  in  the 
Chinese  tale,  is  reacned  by  an  tmdannted 
Amazon.  Animals  appear,  too,  as  friends 
of  man,  and  help  the  hero  ont  of  his  di£- 
culttes. 

If  the  Chinese  folk-lore  may  equal  ours  in 
its  poetry-  and  its  epics,  it  is  not  outdone  in 
its  nonsense.   The  assertions  that  there  are 
lucky  and  nnlacky  days  ;  that  there  is  luck 
in  odd  numbers ;  that  happiness  never  comee 
in  pairs,  and  oalamitieB  never  come  single, 
receive  the  same  credence  in  China  as  in 
Europe.     The  same  odd  beliefis  ohtain 
among  country  folks  in  both  hemispheres 
about  suoh  things  as  "rocking  a  toom," 
or  empty  cradle  j    "  first  foot,   fylfoot ;  " 
comets ;    water    drawn  on    New  Tear's 
Ere  ;  lain  and  thunder- stones  ;  snakes 
with  crystals  or  carbnncles  in  their  heads ; 
snakes   which   are  familiar   deities ;  cats 
which   are   witches   in  disguise.  Cats 
and  dogs  are  not  to  ap^ach  corpses  in 
China  any  more  than  in  ScoUand.  A 
wooden  cat  keeping  watch  on  the  apex  of  a 
roof  wards  off  nnpropitious  influences,  as 
did  horses*  heads  among  the  Saxons  of  old. 
On  the  shores  of  the  Hoang  Ho  the  fairy 
foxes  play  the  part  of  our  were-wolves.  In 
tiiose  distant  parts  old  crones  interpret 
dreams  much  in  the  same  manner  as  our 
*'  wise  women  "  do.   Daring  the  ceremony  of 
betrothal  candles  are  burnt,  which  must  be 
presented  £rom  trickling,  for  that  would 
prognosticate  tears  to  the  future  consorts. 
Thuy  light  tapers  at  the  side   of  dead 
bodies.    They  busy  themselves  about  pro- 
phetic dreams,  omens  by  mirrors,  by  toss,  by 
lot,  by  opening  a  book  at  random  (Homeric 
and  Virgilian  aortes) .     They  laxow  the 
philosopher's  stone  which  confers  immor- 
tality  the  use  ot  young,  healthy  blood  for 
curative  purposes ;  the  enclosure  of  victims 
in  the  foundation  of  bridges,  houses,  and 
public  buildings ;  amulets  and  characts ; 
TUTnigations,   knives,  red  strings  or  red 
doths,  lo  be  resorted  to  against  the  insi- 
dious influences  of  the  evil  eye.   They  are 
proficient  in  the  art  of  invultatio,  or  mould- 
ing waxen  images  for  magical  purposes. 
In   fact,  what  the  country  folks  believe 
here,  they  believe  there  ;  in  matter  of  super- 
stitioD,  neither  the  great  nation  in  the  East 
nor  those  in  the  West  have  any  reason  to 
reproach  one  another. 

"Ciiins,"say8 Mr. Dennys,  "isfullof  ghosts.  .  .  . 
It  ia  when  we  come  to  spirit-rapping,  ...  to  the 
consulting  of  media,  the  use  of  a  forked  stick, 
venting  on  sand,  and  similar  mattera,  that  the 
Oluneae  practice  becomes  singular  in  its  re- 
semhUmce  to  snperstitions  openly  avowed  at 
home.  How,  wiuont  apparent  connexion  with 
each  other,  aneh  beliefs  should  at  once  be  found 
iu  the  farthest  East  and  the  extreme  West  is 
puzzling.  Is  our  Western  i^ritualism  derived 
3^m  Ohioa  P  " 

If  we  all  agree  that  such  a  similarity  is  not 
due  to  chance,  how  is  it  to  bo  explained  ? 
Hare  those  b^deb  one  identical  origin  P  If 


they  have  a  diverse  origin,  do  they  prove 
the  human  miikd  to  have  oaen  identioal  here 
and  in  China,  and  to  have  ev<dved  similar 
trains  of  though^  fldmilar  oreedB,  similar 
truths,  and  what  is  more,  similm-  errors  P 

To  answer  tJkese  questions  it  would  be 
necessary  to  enquire  into  the  meaning  of 
the  legends  and  symbols,  to  extract  the 
nucleus  of  rationality  contained  even  in  the 
most  puerile  superstition.  But  that  is  an 
immense  labour,  which  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  a  science  more  advanced  than  ours. 
Mr.  Dennys'  task  has  been  to  collect  facts, 
not  to  explain  them,  uid  he  has  done  it  in 
a  manner  that  deserves  the  best  thanks  of 
the  literary  vrorld.  As  for  himself  he  ia 
satisfied  to  have  proved  that  a  common 
humanity  (daims  the  Ohinese  and  the  Saxon, 
and  that  "  the  men  of  the  Four  Seas  are  all 
brothers."  Elii  Bbglub. 


Oiir  Life  and  TraveU  in  India.    "By  W. 
Wakefield,  M.D.    (Sampson  liow  A  Co.) 

There  has  been  rather  an  outburst  of  books 
on  India  of  late  years,  tiiough,  happily,  that 
has  not  been  called  forth  by  the  red  glare 
which  such  events  as  the  Afghan  massacres 
and  those  of  1857  suddenly  threw  upon  un- 
&miliar  names  and  places.  It  has  rather 
arisen  firom  one  or  two  able  and  &scinatAng 
writers,  suoh  as  Dr.  W.  W.  Hunter,  having 
lately  shown,  as  docutb  every-  now  and  then, 
that  India  ia  a  solgect  atiU  full  of  interest 
for  all  readers;  on  which  there  follows  a 
general  turning-over  of  old  journals  and 
long  letters  to  familiar  friends  with  the  view 
of  preparing  another  book  on  a  subject 
which  has  re-engaged  the  attention  of  the 
public.  "Why  should  my  vast  experience 
not  be  a  source  of  instruction  and  delight  ?  " 
is  the  question  which  naturally  occurs  to  many 
old  and  young  Indians.  They  forget  that, 
besides  the  inlannsio  importance  and  interest 
of  a  subject,  something  must  be  allowed  as 
regards  the  capacity  of  those  wbo  treat  of 
it ;  and  thsA  though  Swift,  as  Stella  said  in 
regard  to  his  verses  upon  VaneBsa,  oould 
vmte  charmingly  upon  even  a  Inoomatiek, 
yet  the  charm  is  not  to  be  set  down  either 
to  the  broomstick  or  to  hia  intimate  aoqnaint- 
ance  with  it. 

Snch  a  consideration  is  readily  suggested 
by  a  perusal  of  Dr.  Wakefield's  handsome 
volume  on  his  life  and  travels  in  India. 
The  country  was  not  new  to  him,  and  he  has 
availed  himself  of  his  previous  acquaintance 
with  it  to  make  his  account  of  his  last  and 
three  years'  visit  to  India  contain  a  large 
amount  of  information ;  but-  he  would  have 
done  much  better  to  confine  himself  to 
what  may  be  called  the  differentia  of  the 
subject — that  is  to  sav,  toliie  changes  in  the 
country  whmh  he  had  observed,  and  to  sub- 
jects on  which  he  had  somethii^  new  and  of 
importance  to  communicate.  As  it  is,  he 
has  given  us  a  long  volume  in  which  there 
is  little  new,  and  that  little  ia  almost  lost  in 
the  abundant  reproduction  of  old  hackneyed 
details. 

A  doctor  in  bis  position  might  well  have 
given  us  some  valuable  information  on  medi 
cal  matters ;  but  when  we  turn  to  his  re- 
mu>ks  on  Asiatic  cholera,  we  find  them 
summed  up  in  the  amazing  dietwtn :  "  We 
know  little  or  nothing  about  it."  Not- 


withstanding that,  howerer,  Dr.  Wabefidd 
iretty  decidedly  haaards  the  opinion  (p.  381) 
'  ihat  choleta  "  is  due  to  some  maiertes  morhif 
some  specific  poison,"  which  "  is  generated 
in  the  air  under  certein  conditions,  like  the 
'  >oison  in  the  air  which  produces  intermittent 
:  overs."  Here  there  is  total  ignorance,  or  at 
least  a  total  ignoring,  of  all  Pettenkofer^B 
investigations  and  e^>eriment8,  which  have 
indicated  cholera  to  be  the  result  of  the 
ravages  of  a  rapidly-propagating  animal- 
cule that  destroys  the  inner  walls  of  the 
stomach ;  and  not  a  word  is  said  about  the 
value  of  camphor  in  treatment  of  the  dis- 
ease.   Again,  he  refers  to  wounds  caused 
ly  tigers,  and  sa^B:  "There  appears  to 
be  something  poisonous  in  a  tiger's  Ute 
that  affects  wie  wonncte  caused  by  the  teeUi, 
renderii^  it  liable  to  mortificalaon  a  few 
hours  after  ake  infliction  of  the  injury." 
Considering  the  known  cases  of  Englishmen 
who  have  been  terribly  mauled  by  the  teeth 
of  these  animals,  this  statement  hardly  holds 
good ;  and  "  tiger  "  should  have  been  vmtfcen 
panther,"  the  wounds  inflicted  by  that 
animal  being  well  known  to  be  of  a  much 
more  poisonous  kind  than  those  of  the  tiger. 
When  he  asserts  that  the  figs     of  iha 
Deccan  are  perhaps  the  best  in  the  worid," 
we  should  like  to  ask  whether  he  knows  any* 
thing  of  the  fi^  of  Vesuvius,  and,  indeed,  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  South  of  Europe.  It 
SB  erroneous  to  write  of  any  mangoes  as 
splendid  fruit  except  those  which  are  grown 
in  the  low-lying  lands  of  the  sea-ooasf^  and 
even  of  these  there  are  only  certain  of  the 
many  varieties  (of  which  the  idanda 
Bombay  and  Salsette  alone  have  over  thirty^ 
which  do  not  do  the  mango  an  injustice  if 
they  are  taken  as  specimens  of  its  pleaaant- 
nesB  as  an  article  of  food.    Dr.  Wakefield's 
obeervationa  on  Indian  hotels  partake  more 
of  tiie  character  of  the  habitual  growler 
than  of       intelligent  observer.    He  com- 
plains that  "  some  of  the  larger  hotels  in 
towns  like  Calcutta  and  Bombay  are  fiur, 
though  expensive,"  and  he  specifies  his 
complaint  by  mentioning  that  board  and 
attendance,  with  a  sitting-room  and  bed- 
room, **  both  well  and  completely  furnished, 
are,  in  the  large  towns,  charged  eight  or 
even  ten  rupees"  per  diem.    We  should 
like  to  see  our  firat-class  English  hotels 
furnish  us   with  sitting-room,  bed-room, 
board,  attendance  (and  in  India  the  charge 
sometimes  includes  lights)  at  Bs.  8,  or  about 
148.  6(2,  a  day,  or  bo^d  and  bed-room,  Ac., 
for  about  9s.  a  day.     If  some  things  are 
cheaper  in  India  than  here,  other  things  are 
dearer,  especially  the  general  cost  of  main- 
taining a  great  hotel ;  and  both  the  menu 
and  the  mmage  of  not  a  few  of  the  Lidiao 
hotels  are  a  good  deal  superior  to  those  of 
many  of  the  grand  hotels  in  this  country. 
We  are  also  tnated  in  this  volume  to  a  vast 
number  of  platitudes,  such  as  that  "  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  observe  two  stations,  only  a 
few  miles  apart,  show  a  very  marked  difler- 
ence  [of  temperature]  according  to  their 
height  above  the  sea." 

Notwithstanding  these  and  similar  in- 
accuracies, this  book  may  be  of  use  to 
people  visiting  India  for  the  first  time.  It 
goes  over  a  great  many  matters,  relating 
chiefly  to  daily  life  and  to  what  the  Indian 
tourist  must  desire  to  make  aeqnuntauce 
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Trith.  The  greater  part  of  its  information 
is  aocnrate  enough,  thongh  far  from  being 
new  or  preaentoi  in  either  an  interesting 
or  a  ooDTenient  form.    Ascbbw  Wilson. 


PEENCH  BIBLIOMASIA. 


Lea  Amoureux  du  Livre.  Sonnets  d'an 
Bibliophile,  &q.  Far  F.  FertiauU.  Seize 
Eanz-xortes  de  Jules  Chevrier.  (Paris  : 
GlandizL) 

Caprices  d'un  BibHophile.  Par  Octave 
Uzaime.    (Paris:  Rouveyre.) 

Jules  Janin,  congratulating  M.  Claretie 
on  his  nascent  taste  for  books,  said : — *'  Ton 
are  a  happy  man,  and  a  ruined  one  for  the 
rest  of  yonr  life."   Is  it  the  happiness  or 
tbe  rain  of  their  readers  that  MM.  Fertianlfc 
and  Ukanne  wish  to  ensure  P   Each  of  them 
has  pnblished  a  confession  of  his  passion  for 
booEB — for  lare  books,  for  first  eoitions,  for 
books  no  one  wishes  to  read,  for  books  boand 
with  the  arms  of  &mons  collectors.  M. 
Fertianlt  writes  in  verse,  M.  Uzanne  in 
proae;  both  do  their  best  to  make  their 
enthnaiasm  contagions,  to  catch  proselytes. 
If  they  are  still  collecting,  they  act  gener- 
onsly,  but  scarcely  wisely,  in  adding  to  the 
numbers  of  their  rivals ;  if  they'  are  looking 
forward  to  their  sales,  their  motives  are 
more  intelligible.    Bibliophiles  as  both  are, 
their  productions  contain  many  errata,  for 
which  M.  Uzanne  apologises  in  a  rondeau. 
M.  Fertianlb's  volume,  wiih  the  really  clever 
etchings,  is  the  prettier  and  more  interesting. 
Here  one  sees  tbe  forms  which  French 
Bibliomania  is  taking :  here  are  glorified  the 
latut  ftahions  of  U.  Trautz  Banzonoet,  the 
Worth  of  book-bindinff.    The  days  of  the 
classics  are  orer,  and  French  Elzevirs  arc 
more  popular  than  Greek  Aldines.  ,  Early 
editions  of  Villon,  MoHere,  Bacine,  Bossuet, 
struggle  with  useless  but  rare  works  of  the 
Leyden  presses  for  supremacy  in  price. 
A  worthless  book  bound  by  Derome  is  held 
in  high  esteem,  and  the  scutcheons  on  the 
covers  are  more  precious  than  the  literature 
within.    As  the  collection  of  books  is  very 
mnch  a  matter  of  sentiment,  the  modern 
taste  is  not  nnintelligible.    Books  have  be- 
come relics :  people  prize  the  pages  that 
Moliere  saw  through  the  press,  the  bindings 
tbaA  D»  Tfaon  onkred,  uie  oopin  that  lay 
neglected  on  the  shelves  of  Mdme.  dn  Barry. 
The  mania  is  not  quite  nseless  if  it  filtc^ 
down  to  ordinary  readers  and  teaches  them 
to  respect  books,  to  dress  them  neatly,  to 
keep  them  clean.    M.  Fertiaolt  writes  a 
satirical  sonnet  on  the  man  who  cuts  the 
leaves  of  a  volume  with  his  fingers.  He 
bimself  keeps  a  hospital  where  battered 
veterans  are  restored  to  fireshness  and  sound- 
ness.   He  has  a  heart  to  feel  for  the  wares 
exposed  on  windy  stalls : — 

"  Lb  Bonqain  sonfRre  par  la  pluia ; 
Lo  Boaquin  souSre  par  le  froid ! " 

Rats  are  his  sworn  foes,  and  the  neatest 
etobiDgB  represent  the  atrocities  which  these 
vermin  commit  in  libraries.  A  very  touch- 
ing sonnet  is  entitled  "  Le  Bon  Temps,"  and 
praises  the  good  days  after  the  BevolntioD, 
when  the  treasures  of  the  noblesse  lay  on 
the  stalls,  and  miraculous  baigains  were  to 
be  secured  for  fifW  centimes.  The  mis- 
givii^  that  all  colkotora  feel  are  concen- 


trated in  the  sonnets  called  '*B'ou?"  and 
**  Ou.  ?  " — Whence  and  whither  do  our  books 
come  and  go  ?  Who  enjoyed  their  earl^ 
freshness  ?  Who  is  to  take  pleasure  in  their 
antiqaity  when  onr  own  collection  is  scat- 
tered to  the  stalls?  Perhaps  the  best 
sonnet  to  qaot&— where  none  are  of  much 
value  as  poetry — is— 

"  L'iNCOBBIQIBIB. 

Oh  I  j'en  ai  trop  .  .  .  3e  n'eii  reus  plus. 
Tons  ces  g&nsois,  qu'oii  les  emporte  I 
Hb  dflTieDDeot  une  cohorte, 
£t  lenr  nombTo  me  rend  percliis, 

lis  OQt  dea  Touloirs  abeolas ; 
D'assaut  ils  AuDchissent  ma  porte, 
Je  troura  I'andaee  un  pea  forte, 
Mais  leoTB  baanz  jonrs  soot  rerolns. 

Qd'oq  me  ponds  si  J'en  racl:ette ! 
Un  catalogue  ?  .  .  .  Jelejette; 
La  corbeiUe  eo  fait  on  repaa  .  .  . — 

All  ^ ;  ce  libraire  me  lenrre ! 
J'attends;  il  latsse  paaaer  I'beare, 
Et  son  enroi  n'arrirfl  pas ! ! !  " 

Here  the  point  is  typographical,  as  is  fitting, 
and  needs  many  marks  of  exclamations. 

In  M.  tTzanne^s  less  sumptuous  volume 
there  occurs  a  Vision  of  Judgment — a  dream 
of  the  sale  of  the  author's  possessions,  his 
original  editions  of  the  "  Bomantio  **  poets, 
and  so  on.  An  imaginary  dialogue  in  a 
bookseller's  shop  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
"  Le  Libraire  du  I^Iais,"  ia  cleverly  told  in  an 
imitation  of  Old  French.  M.  Uzanne  had  a 
delightful  model  in  Gomeil1e*s  La  Qalerie  du 
Palais,  Acte  I.,  sc&ne  v.  M.  Uzanne  might 
have  reproduced  the  charming  design  of  a 
bookseller's  shop  which  Gravelot  made  as  a 
frontispiece  for  Corneilte's  comedy.  A  bal- 
lade of  the  boofc-hnnter,  in  prose — a  singular 
ballade — follows  a  story  in  very  dubious  taste. 
M.  Uzanne's  hints  about  bookbinding  are 
perhaps  more  in  place  than  a  very  careful 
and  very  unpleasant  sketch,  "  Le  Cabinet 
d'un  Eroto-bibliomane."  There  is  little 
plciHure  in  reading  about  such  a  poisonous 
creature  and  his  scrofulous  collection.  A 
short  paper  on  the  unaccomplished  projects 
of  Balzac  deserves  notice ;  bnt  the  Caprices 
on  the  whole  are  disappointing.  Every 
bibliophile  has  not  the  pen  of  the  bibliophile 
par.excelleTice,  the  immortal  and  evergreen 
M.  I^ul  Lacroix.  A.  Lanq. 


MaUhaeiParisiensie  Okronica  Majora.  Edited 
by  H.  R.  Luard,  D.D.  Vol.  IV.  (1240- 
1247).    Bolls  Series.  (Longmans.) 

Thg  eight  jears  embraced  in  this  instalment 
of  the  Monk  of  St.  Alban's  GJironicle  were 
among  the  least  beneficial  to  the  nation,  and 
the  least  glorious  to  the  sovereign,  of  any 
during  the  long  reign  of  Henry  III.  Engaged 
in  chronic  warfare  with  his  neighbours,  pro- 
fuse in  his  personal  expenditure,  tmd  lavish 
of  the  royal  domains  to  his  wife's  relations, 
who  regarded  the  country  as  a  preserve 
appropriated  for  their  advantage,  Henry  was 
continually  in  straits  for  money,  with  which 
the  barona,  angered  by  his  extravagance,  re- 
fused to  supply  him.  Failing  to  obtain  from 
them  the  ai^  required  to  dif&ay  the  cost  of 
his  military  expeditions,  he  extorted  huge 
subsidies  f^m  the  citizens  of  London  and 
from  the  Church.  The  latter  was  subjected 
to  a  constant  succession  of  such  royal  exac- 
tions, fiillowed  by  a  series  of  Papal  exactions 


and  aggressions  more  grievous  stilL  Against 
these  htst  the- bishops  appealed  tQ  the  king 
for  protection,  but  after  frequently  protesting 
that  the  Pope's  acts  were  in  derogation  of 
his  authority,  Henxy  eventually  yielded  to 
them  under  the  threat  of  interdict!.  After 
invading  North  Wales  in  1241,  to  vindicate 
the  cause  of  Prince  Chriffitb,  who  had  hem 
imprisoned  by  his  brother  David,  Henzy 
agreed  to  accept  the  submission  which  the 
latter  offered,  together  with  the  surrender  of 
his  prisoner ;  but,  instead  of  releasing  the 
unfortunate  Gri£Eith,  transferred  him  to  a 
fresh  captivity  in  the  Tower,  whence  ha 
never  emerged  until  he  met  with  a  miserable 
death  in  attempting  to  escape.    Th6  peace 
made  with  David  proved  of  brief  duration. 
In  1244  ho  was  party  to  a  compact  with  the 
Pope  (Innocent  IV.)  to  hold  his  land  of  the 
See  of  Borne  instead  of  the  Crown  of  Eng- 
land.  The  Welsh  crossed  the  frontier  as 
invaders ;  and,  though  one  band  was  snccesa- 
fully  repelled  by  the  Lords  Marchers,  another 
gained  a  signal  victory  over  Herbert  Fitz 
Matthew,  who  was  sent  to  oppose  it.  In 
a  gallant  attempt  which  he  made  in  the 
following  year  to  reverse  this  defeat,  he 
was   entrapped    into  a  pass   where  the 
Welsh   prince  had   set  an  ambush,  and 
slain  by  a  stone   burled  by  one  of  the 
mountaineers.    The  revenge  taken  by  the 
king  for  this  disaster  was  to  lay  waste  the 
country  with  fire  and  sword,  but  the  people 
were  still  unsubdued,  and  only  the  death  of 
David  in  1246  larought  the  war  to  a  close. 
In   1244  the  rumoured  disavowal  of  his 
allegiauce  by  another  high-spirited  vassal, 
Alexander,  King   of   Scotland,  and  ^is 
marriage  to  the  daughter  of  Eogelram  do 
Coucy,  a  powerful  French  noble,  provoked 
Henry  into  sending  an  expeditionary  force 
against  him,  which  he  prepared  to  resist. 
By  the  intervention,  however,  of  Richard 
Earl  of  Cornwall  and  other  barons,  peace 
was  made  upon  tbe  eve  of  battle,  and  a 
charter  formally  recognising  his  vassalage 
and  its  obligations  (which  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  he  had  ever  repudiated)  was 
executed  by  the  Scottish  king.    If  no  more 
than  inglorious  at  home,  Henry's  arms  were 
positively  disgraced  abroad.    In  1242  his 
step-futhcr,  the  Count  of  La  Marche,  who  bad 
refused  tbe  homage  which  he  owed  to  the 
Count  of  Poitou,  applied  for  help  in  resist- 
ing his  suzerain's  attempt  to  enforce  it; 
offering  as  a  bribe  to  assist  Henry  in  re- 
covering the  territory  of  which  John  had 
been  despoiled  hy  the  French.  Eegardlcss 
of  the  troce  which  existed  batween  him  and 
Louis  IX.,  and  against  the  urgent  advice  of 
bis  barons,  Henry  snatched  at  the  bait  and 
invaded  Poitou.     Loaia,   after  protesting 
against  the  breach   of  a   solemn  treaty 
which  he  had  himself  faithfully  observed, 
and  proposing  the  most  favourable  terms  of 
peace,  which  Henry  persisted  in  refusing, 
marched  against  him  with  a  powerful  army. 
Besieging  the  Count  of  LaMarche'sforti'esses 
one  by  one,  he  reduced  them  without  diffi- 
culty, and  then  advanced  upon  Taillebourg, 
near  which  Henry's  force  was  encamped. 
The  city  yielded  to  his  summons,  and  the 
two  armies  came  in  sight  of  one  another 
upon  opposite  sides  of  a  bridge  over  the 
Charente.  Astounded  at  the  vast  superiority 
of  the  enemy,  Henry  reproached  his  step- 
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fbther  for  neglecting  to  fnmiah  the  con- 
tingoLt  which  he  IulcI  promiaed,  bat  the 
Count  only  replied  by  disaTOwmg  the 
pledge  irhicb  it  was  now  too  late  to 
redeem.  The  aitnation  was  critica], 
and  ag  the  chronicler  tersely  pats  it, 
"imminebat  re^  Angliae  captio  manifeste." 
This  catastrophe  was  averted  by  the  pre- 
sence of  mind  of  the  king's  brother,  Bichard 
Earl  of  Cornwall,  who,  relying  upon  his 
personal  inflaence  with  the  French  nobles, 
some  of  whom  he  had  ransomed  from  cap< 
tiTity  in  the  Holy  Land,  crosaed  the  bridge, 
unarmed,  with  a  staff  in  his  hand,  and  re- 
quested a  truce,  which  the  generous  Lonis 

f ranted  nntil  the  morrow.  Betaming  to 
[eniy,  the  Earl  coanaelled  him  to  avoid 
farther  peril  by  retreat.  Acting  upon  this 
advice,  he  fled  dnring  the  n^ht  to  Saintes, 
whither  Lonis  eoon  pnraaed  him.  Deserted 
b^  the  Count  of  La  Marcbe,  and  other  of 
his  alliea  who  accepted  their  sovereign's 
terms  of  peaoe,  and  finding  himself  in  ^sh 
danger  of  captare,  Henry  made  a  second 
flight  to  Blaye,  and  snbseqnently  to  Bor- 
deaax.  He  would  have  been  besieged  in 
this  stronghold  but  for  the  outbreak  of  dis- 
ease in  the  enemy's  camp,  by  which  Louis 
was  himself  attacked.  Henry  took  advan- 
tage  of  the  opportunity  to  propose  a  truce, 
which  the  French  were  in  no  condition  to 
refuse,  and  it  was  accordingly  agreed  to  for 
five  years.  Throughout  these  transactions 
Henry's  injustice,  weakness  of  purpose,  and 
violence  of  temper  contrast  ve^  nnfevour- 
ably  with  the  chivalry,  Btraightforwardness 
and  forbearance  of  Lonis. 

The  namtive  of  the  events  thus  sam- 
marised  oocapiea  most  of  the  space  which 
the  chronicler  devotes  to  English  affairs. 
He  dwells,  however,  at  greater  length  upon 
Continental  politics,  which  during  this 
period  were  of  most  exciting  interest.  The 
Tartar  irruption  into  Europe  in  1241  is  de- 
scribed In  letters  from  the  Emperor  Fred- 
erick II.  to  the  king,  and  from  Ivo  of 
Narbonne,  a  converted  Patei-ine  heretic,  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  fierce  contest  between  the 
Emperor  and  the  Pope  receives  particular 
notice,  and  a  fall  account  is  given  of  the 
proceedinga  at  the  Council  of  Lyons  in 
1245,  at  which  the  latter'a  aentence  of  de- 
privation against  hisantagoniat  was  solemnly 
pronounced.  The  condition  oE  the  Holy 
Land  is  another  topic  which  naturally  calls 
forth  the  chronicler's  warmest  sympathy. 
The  crasade  undertaken  by  Richard  Earl 
of  Cornwall  in  1240,  which  resulted  in  his 
making  favourable  terms  of  truce  on  behalf 
of  the  Christians  with  the  Soldan  of 
Babylon,  is  narrated  in  a  long  letter  from 
the  Earl  himself.  The  subsequent  invasion 
by  the  Kharismians,  who  sacked  Jernsalcoi, 
and  the  crasade  organised  for  its  recovery 
by  Louis  IX.,  are  the  subject  of  other 
notices. 

From  hia  intimacy  with  the  Earl,  who 
played  a  leading  part  in  the  domeatic  and 
foreign  history  of  the  time,  Matthew  Paria 
was  favourably  sitoated  for  obtaining  accu- 
rate information  touching  all  events  of  im.< 
portance,  and  access  to  official  records. 
There  is  evidence  in  several  passages  of 
hia  narrative  that  he  derived  much  of  the 
detail  whidi  gives  it  life  and  colour  from  the 


reports  of  eye-witnesses.  In  one  place  he 
refers  to  his  personal  interoonrse  with  the 
King,  who,  on  the  oocasion  of  Uie  oblation 
of  a  vase  containing  the  Blood  of  Christ  to 
the  restored  Abbey  Church  of  Westminster, 
in  1247,  recognised  him  among  the  spec- 
tators, invited  him  to  dinner,  and  instructed 
him  to  write  a  fall  account  of  the  ceremony. 
The  chronicle  of  a  writer  so  advantageouuy 
placed  and  well-accredited  possesses  an 
authority  not  ofben  attaching  to  works  of 
this  class ;  and  in  his  best  days,  when  he 
composed  the  MS.  which  Dr.  Luard  has  taken 
as  the  basis  of  the  present  volume,  Matthew 
Paris  seems  to  have  availed  himself  of 
his  opportunities  to  record  the  troth  fear- 
lessly without  respect  of  persons.  Unfortu- 
nately for  hia  reputation,  he  grew  leas 
courageoaa  with  age,  and  the  very  advan- 
tages that  had  been  hia  pride  became  his 
snare.  In  revising  bis  chronicle  for  abridg- 
ment, he  allowed  bimaelf  to  omit  sevend 
passages  and  aoften  others  in  which  he  had 
reflected  with  honest  indignation  upon  the 
King's  conduct  In  a  few  instances,  in 
which  the  characters  of  the  Pope  and  Arch- 
bishop Boniface  as  well  as  of  the  King  were 
impeached,  he  has  actually  substituted  for 
his  original  narrative  of  unpalatable  facts  a 
flattering  version  that  conveys  a  directly 
opposite  impresaioa  of  them.  Dr.  Luard 
not  only  calls  attention  in  his  Pre&ce  to 
these  aerious  palterings  with  historical  truth, 
but  with  severe  editorial  jnatice  baa  intro- 
duced into  tiie  body  of  his  text  parallel 
extracts  from  the  truthful  and  nntmthfal 
records  for  the  purpose  of  oompariaon. 

The  only  deficiency  of  this  admirably 
edited  work  is  that  of  an  index,  whioh  will 
no  doubt  be  eventually  supplied,  but  in  the 
meantime  it  is  wellnigh  useless  for  reference 
by  the  student.  The  practice  of  publish- 
ing nnindezed  instalments  of  a  large  MS. 
seems  to  be  becoming  habitual  with  the  Bolls 
House  editors,  and  we  presume  there  must 
be  substantial  reasons  for  adopting  it ;  bat, 
if  their  readers  could  be  polled,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  alternative  course  of  post- 
poning publication  altogether  until  the  com- 
pletion of  the  index  wonld  command  a 
minority  of  votes.     Hbkey  Q-.  Hswurr, 


NEW  HOVBLS. 


Tka  Donalds.  By  M.  J.  Mapother.  (Dnb- 
lin :  Gill  A  Son.) 

Arthur  Jetneson,  By  J.  G.  Scott.  (Chap- 
man &  Hall.) 

Vnder  Tempiatioti.  .  By  the  Author  of 
"Urania's  Love  Story."  (Hurst  h, 
Blackett.) 

Vld^e  de  Jean  TSterol.    Par  Victor  Cher- 

buliez.    (Paris:  Hachette.) 
Michelle  and   Little  Jack.     By  Frances 

Martin.    (Hurst  &  Blackett.) 
Tales  from   Blackwood.      Second  Series. 

Part  V.  (BhwkwoodO 
iSauI  Wiir.    Parta  IL— V.  (Blackwood.) 

The  Thnaldt  possibly  containa  the  makings 
of  a  novel,  but  certainly  doea  not  deserve 
the  title  of  novel  as  it  stands.  Miss 
Mapother  has  had  the  advantage  of  striking 
a  hitherto  unworked  vein  in  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  lower  class  of  Irish 
aquireens  and  gentlemen  fieurmws.  She 


evidently  possesses  a  considerable  &calty  of 
obaervation,  bat  she  has  not  as  yet  leamt 
the  art  of  constructing  a  story — an  art, 
the  way,  which  the  averi^  English  novelist 
is  by  no  means  quick  to  learn.  Not  merely 
is  there  in  her  book  a  total  absence  of  any 
kind  of  central  interest,  bat  Ute  namOTons 
characters  which  it  contains,  and  some  of 
which  at  least  have,  in  the  historic  pbrase 
of  Brown,  "  great  capabilities,"  are  not  con- 
nected with  each  other  in  any  plausible 
fashion.  They  live  and  they  die,  and  the 
incidents  of  their  living  and  djing  are  duly 
recorded.  But  the  record  is  kept  simply 
reoord-&shion,  and  what  ia  called  interest 
the  book  has  none.  It  is,  however,  if  we 
may  jndge  from  internal  evidence,  the  work 
of  an  entirely  unpractised  writer,  and  such 
writers  had  perhaps  better  begin  with 
obaervatioa  tmm  with  anything  else.  At 
present  Mias  Mapother'a  novel  -  writing 
faculties  are  altogetW  in  the  rough,  and  it 
would  be  rash  to  say  what  she  may  do  when 
she  haa  learnt  how  to  disengage  them. 

We  should  suppose  &om  Arthur  Jessieson 
that  Mr.  Scott  also  ia  a  beginner.    In  this 
book,  however,  the  symptoms  are  of  quite 
an  opposite  character.    Mr.  Scott  has  a  vety 
tolerable  notion  of  constructing  his  book, 
but  the  elements  of  construction  wbich  he 
has  gathered  together  are  not  of  the  beat 
quality.    The  life  of  the  son  of  an  eccentric 
rich  man  who  alternately  leaves  his  heur 
pretty  muoh  to  his  own  devices  and  qoarreb 
with  him  for  following  them  is  a  ver^  &ir 
sabjeot,  and  the  ingenuity  with  which  Mr. 
Scott  makes  hia  hero  and  haroine  botib  un- 
certain whetber  they  are  married  or  not  ia 
conaiderable.   He  haa  not,  however,  as  yet 
been  able  to  get  together  a  sufficient  com- 
pany to  act  his  piece,  and  he  manifests  a 
certain  lack  of  humour.    There  is  one  scene 
in  the  book  which  ia  excellently  imagined, 
and  which  might  have  been  made  a  great 
Buccess.    It  is  between  the  hero — a  naif- 
educated  aad  entirely  spoilt  boy  of  sevea- 
teen,  who  considers  cricket,  even  as  a  aab- 
jeot  of  conversation,   utterly  beneath  hia 
notice,  and  has  theories  of  the  world  in 
general — and  a  sexagenarian  peer  and  £riend 
of  bis  father,  who  has  Hved  his  life  and 
wishes  to  impreaa  worldly  wiadom  on  the 
ooDoeited  youngster.     A  hettee  aitna^oa 
could  hardly  be  devised,  bat  Mr.  Scott  has 
not  treated  it  well.   It  is  true  that  the 
aatobiographic  form  which  he  has  chosen  to 
adopt  stands  very  much  in  hia  way.  Lady 
Grace,  again,  the  eccentric  young  woman  who 
geta  married  a  first  time  merely  to  save 
herself  from  being  forced  into  a  sisterhood  ; 
who  geta  married  a  second  time  because  she 
is  in  love  ;  and  a  third  time — the  first  two 
experiments  having  failed  —  because  she 
wants  money  to  speculate  with,  is  a  daring 
and  might  have  been  a  felicitous  conception. 
Mr.  Scott,  however,  ia  at  present  hardly 
master  of  his  tools. 

VncUr  Temptation  ia  one  of  thoae  books  to 
whioh  it  is  difficalt  for  the  reviewer  to  do 
jostice,  ibr  the  simple  reason  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  read  them  withintereat 
or  attention.  Perhaps  it  might  be  tHoaght 
that  this  impossibility  is  itself  the  clearest 
proof  of  the  kind  of  justice  they  require ; 
bat  this  is  not  always  the  caae.  A.  book 
may  be  so  absnrd  or  so  sxtravagani  that  it 
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IB  possible  to  read  ifc  while  one  feela  qaite 
conTinced  of  ita  badness.  The  olase  of 
books  to  wbicb  Under  Temptation  belongs 
are  not  bad — they  are  merelj  unreadable. 
The  qnalitiea  which  make  them  so  are  apt 
to  differ  a  good  deal.  The  author  of 
Ursula's  Love  Story  has  found  her  sources  of 
ille^bility  chiefly  in  two  things — ^the  mnl- 
tiphcation  of  characters,  and  the  consecration 
or  carefal  descriptions  to  each,  instead  of 
letting  them  describe  themselves  as  the  story 
goes  on.  Thus  we  have  the  fourth  and  fifth 
pages  devoted  to  the  portraits  of  two  people 
who  do  not  appear  in  the  flesh  till  the  end 
of  the  first  volume.  Again,  she  is  too  fond 
of  adopting  the  eiatapb  style  for  these  de- 
RcriptimiB.  Two  men  are  "ezoellent  gentle, 
men,  good  men  and  tmo,  uid  friends  &om 
early  yean.*'  Anotiier — or  perhaps  it  is  the 
same,  for  tiie  eharaoters  of  Xfnder  Temptation 
are,  we  confess,  mixed  in  oar  mind— is  thus 
painted  by  a  firiend  :— 

"  He  is  a  man  whose  heart  is  riffht,  and  who  has 
a  haad  to  he  thankfid  for.  I  never  heard  a 
doubtful  oinnion  come  out  of  his  mouth,  or  a 
word  to  he  repented  of.  Such  characters  are  very 
rare.  Foil  en  force,  strong  as  a  lion,  gentle  as  a 
lamb.  He  fell  in  love.  It  was  the  greatest  sin 
towards  himself  and  the  world  that  he  ever  com- 
luitted.  He  retired  from  life  hefcve  he  had 
ciiD^nend  it.    He  conngned  himsedf  to  ob- 

There  are  many  forms  of  unreadableness, 
doubtless ;  bat  uiis  monumental  style  is  cer- 
tainly GOB  of  them.  If  we  add  that  the 
characters^  quite  in  keeping  with  this  style, 
take  themselTes  a  great  deal  too  serionsly, 
and  that  the  anthor  takes  them  more  seri- 
ously still,  we  shall  have  said  nearly  enough 
ftbout  17nier  Temptaiion.  There  are  indica- 
tions in  it  that  the  author  has  some  notion 
of  constmoting  a  story ;  but  she  shows  next 
to  no  notion  of  telling  one. 

M.  Victor  Oherbnliez'  new  novel  is  of  a 
kind  calculated,  not  perhaps  to  increase,  but 
fully  to  sustain  his  reputation.  His  detractors 
bave  sometimes  affected  to  discover  more 
care  than  genius  in  his  works,  and  the  dis- 
covery might  be  a  damaging  one  if  we  did 
not  know  that  the  one  quality  is  as  absent 
as  the  oilier  in  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
out  of  every  thousand  novels.  M.  Oherbn- 
liez' most  attractive  feature  is  perlups  the 
pood  opinion  he  entertains  of  his  readers. 
Unlike  most  novelists,  he  pays  the  reader 
the  compliment  of  supposing  him  to  be  a 
well-informed  and  judicious  person,  likely 
to  detect  blunders ;  and  consequently  he 
never  makes  auy.  The  criticisms  which 
Parisians  sometimes  make  on  his  style  may 
probably  be  relegated  to  the  companionship 
of  those  on  the  patavinity  of  Livy.  Bat  his 
unconventional  choice  of  character  is  the 
.^ivatest  stumbling-block  to  bis  French 
critics.  Spotless  jeunes  JiUes  they  know, 
and  anjthmg-bnt-spotless  married  women 
they  know ;  oat  who  are  these  young  ladies 
wlio  are  innocent  without  being  milk-and- 
watexy,  and  these  married  women  who  are 
interesting  without  being  guilty  P  We  have 
somewhere  seen  an  un£avonrabIe  remark  on 
this  very  book  before  it  was  finished  which 
commented  with  horror  on  the  fact  that  in 
it  a  father  remarks  to  his  daughter  that  if 
she  were  not  his  daughter  he  should  fall  in 
love  wittk  her.   This  mu  "  shoking  '*  doubt- 


less to  the  French  critic,  but  it  is  not  very 
likely  to  "  shok  "  Englishmen.  The  story 
of  Jean  Tdterol  is  perhaps  rather  slighter 
than  is  usual  with  the  anthor.  The  hero, 
roughly  treated  by  his  noble  master,  goes  to 
Paris,  bent  on  making  his  fortune  and  re- 
venging himself,  he  is  not  quite  snre  how. 
After  forty  years  he  returns  and  partly  exe- 
cutes  his  project  by  baying  up  the  estates  of 
his  old  enemy's  son  and  nearly  involving 
him  in  ruin.  How  his  idee  is  carried  out  in 
a  manner  other  than  that  which  he  intended 
may  be  left  to  the  reader  to  find  out.  The 
character  of  TSterol  himself  is  an  excellent 
addition  to  M.  Cherbuliez*  gallery  of  por- 
traits, and  gives  one  of  the  many  sides  of 
that  curious  study,  the  French  peasant  since 
the  Revolution.  The  history  of  the  legal 
battles  between  baron  and  parvenu  is  also 
vivid  and  good.  Mdlle,  Claire  de  Saligneux, 
the  heroine,  is,  perhaps,  left  a  litUe  too 
much  to  be  divined,  but  she  has  many  of 
the  masterly  traits  which  made  such  striking 
portraits  of  Isabelle  de  Loanne,  cf  Paule 
M^r^,  and  of  Meta  Holdenis. 

In  Michelle  and  Little  Jack  Miss  Martin 
has  given  us  two  short  stories  of  merit  very 
far  above  the  average.  The  first  and  longest 
is  a  Pyrenean  tale,  and,  good  as  it  is,  would 
perhaps  have  been  better  still  for  a  little 
pruning.  Thiscannotbe  said  of  "Little  Jack," 
which  is  really  an  excellent  proso  specimen 
of  the  Grafabe  narrative,  and  shows  its  au- 
thor as  a  thorough  artist.  The  way  in 
which  sympathy  is  enlisted  for  the  heroine, 
despite  her  dropped  %*s  and  her  violent 
tongue,  is  very  skilful,  and  the  general  man- 
agement of  the  story  seems  to  us  to  give 
evidence  of  unnsual  power. 

The  fifth  number  of  the  new  series  of 
Tales  from  Blanhffood  does  not  contain  any- 
thing so  striking  as  the  Battle  of  Dorking^ 
oranything  so  original  as  Irene  Macgillicuddi/, 
and  its  "  Parochial  Epic  "  must  be  set  down  as 
a  very  dull  piece  of  dc^grel;  but  the  "Ma- 
donna de  la  Merced  "  is  a  capital  example  of 
the  well-known  Blackwood  article  of  the  best 
kind.  "  A  Military  Adventure  in  the  Pyre- 
nees" is  rather  long  for  its  class,  and  not 
particularly  interesting. 

The  Parts  of  Saul  Weir  before  us  in- 
troduce us  to  the  majority  of  the  several 
hundred  characters,  and  set  a  great  many 
of  them  fiftirly  to  work  on  their  task  of  dis- 
covering a  buried  treasure.  The  manner  of 
the  book  is  still  a  combination  of  careful 
and,  indeed,  extravagant  burlesque,  with  oc- 
casional pathos  and  sentiment  of  the 
Dickens  land.  It  is  difficult  to  refuse  a 
certain  amount  of  admiration  to  the  elabo- 
rate pains  with  whiofa  the  author  devotes 
himself  to  the  task  of  individualising  his 
innumerable  characters  and  situations,  what- 
ever we  may  think  of  the  success  which 
attends  his  industry.  In  the  fifdi  Part, 
however,  the  book  changes  its  character 
somewhat :  the  anthor  has  apparently  felt 
the  necessity  of  a  little  eloquence,  and 
treats  us  to  some  surprising  specimens 
thereof.  We  are  told  of  "emblazoned 
demireps,*'  which  are  not,  as  the  humble 
student  of  English  might  suppose,  "  charges  " 
or  "supporters,"  but  live  persons  who  paint 
themselves.  The  following  sentence  we 
must  leave  to  students,  not  of  English,  but 
of  cryptography — an  art  in  which  the  sub- 


ject of  it  is  represented  as  an  adept : — 
**  Ardour,  fire,  lights  up  his  eyes  as  he 
presses  forward  fbr  the  great  metropolis, 
bespattering  his  banner  until  tlie  sweet  and 
stately  face  of  his  Muse  is  floslied  by  reason 
of  bis  blushes."  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
this  in  reference  to  a  certain  Scotoh  poet, 
who  came  to  London  "  with  a  great  soul 
singing  language  of  the  stars,  and  a  human 
heart  full  of  sympathy  with  life,"  who 
ofiers  us  "  oold  and  sparkling  music,  chaste 
and  stately  lyrics,"  and,  indeed,  several 
pages  of  similar  adjectives  and  substantives, 
but  who  is  not  pecuniarily  successful.  Too 
eager  critics  of  iuternal  evidence  might  be 
disposed  to  conclude  from  this  that  the  au- 
thorship of  the  "  Ghevely  Kovels  "  is  an  open 
secret,  but  the  temptation  must  probably  be 
resisted.  George  Saiktsbcrt. 


CUBBENT  THEOLOOT. 


PredesttnatiM  and  Free  Will  md  the  Wea~ 
minster  Canfesnon  of  Faiik ;  tcith  Rrplanation  (f 
Romans  IX.,  and  AppenHiv  an  Christ's  Preaching 
to  the  JS^irits  in  Pruon.  By  John  Forbes,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Profesaor  of  Oriental  Languages,  Aber- 
deen. (Edinburgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark.)  This  is  a 
remarkably  ingeuiona  and  able  attempt  to  inter- 
pret, firom  the  side  of  liberal  theology,  in  a  sense 
different  from  that  ordinarily  attributed  to  them, 
the  formularies  subscribed  by  the  miniaters  of  the 
Presbyterian  Churches  in  Scotland.  Much  on  the 
same  principle  as  that  on  which  Dr.  Newman,  in 
Tract  XC,  offered  a  "  catholic  "  inter{Hretatd<m  of 
the  Anglican  Thirtj-uine  Articles,  Dr.  Forbea 
here  offMS  a  non-Oalviaiatie  intet|a«tation  of  those 
parts  of  the  Westminster  Confession  that  relate 
to  Predestination.  The  principle  itself,  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  success  of  its  application 
in  the  present  instance,  is  thoroughly  reasonable. 
It  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  words : — 
"  It  vill  b«  objected  that  the  defeneo  nov  offered  of 
the  Westmiaster  Confession  of  Faith  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  historical  interpretation  of  that  doea* 
meat,  &a  determined  both  by  the  well-known  senti- 
ments of  its  authors  and  by  the  general  current  of 
opinion  ever  since.  Bat  wa  beg  to  Temind  such  ob- 
jectors thftt  no  public  nnd  authoritative  document  liln 
the  Weetminster  Gonfeasion — no  Act  of  Parliament, 
for  instance,  and  snch  also  is  the  Weetmiostar  Con- 
fession— is  to  be  interpreted  as  enjoining  anything 
further  than  what  it  distinctly  states,  whaterer  may 
hare  been  the  smtiments  of  the  majority  of  those 
engaged  in  drawing  it  up.  Nay,  the  stronger  that 
thoM  sentiments  may  be  known  to  hare  been,  the  very 
Avbearanea  to  gire  them  distinct  espreasion  shows 
that  the  aulhon  of  the  Cunfessioa  did  not  deem  it 
expedient  to  enforce  them  "  (p.  61). 

Dr.  Forbes*  attack  on  the  extreme  pouUon  of 
Calvin  is  masterly  and  conduaire;  and  he  has 
made  good  the  statement  ^t  the  Westminster 
divines  shrank  from  tiie  oatspoken  language  of 
their  great  master;  bat  we  still  continae  to  think 
that  the  "  horribile  deeretum  "  which  Calvin  hW- 
self  boldly  asserted  and  accepted  is,  after  all, 
It^call;  and  necesaRrily  involved  in  Chapter  III. 
of  the  Westminster  Confession.  No  genue  lubri- 
cations of  the  old  bottles  of  the  Scottish  Formu- 
laries, though  they  may  help  them  to  stretch  an 
inch  or  two,  can  save  them  ultimately  from  the 
rending  strain  of  the  new  wine  of  the  more  liberal 
theology  that  is  now  fermenting  so  rapidly  in 
Scotland.  Prof.  Forbes'  "  Explanation  of  Romans 
IX."  has  in  aubstance  already  appeared  in  hia 
Analjftical  Omimentary  on  the  Romans. 

Coena  Domini:  an  Essay  on  the  Lord's  Supper, 
its  Primitive  Institution,  Apostolic  Uses,  and  Std^- 
sequent  Sistory.  By  the  Rev.  John  Maenaught, 
M.A.,  Ex-Inciimbent  of  St.  OhrvBostom's,  Liver- 
pool, &c  (0.  Kegui  Paul  and  Go.)  This  book 
exhiUts  a  luge  qoantity  of  cheap  and  inaccurate 
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leaTning.  The  author's  trandation  of  the  Saram 
Miasol,  and  the  commentary  thereupon  (pp.  181- 
214),  will  furnish  a  few  illustrations.  In  the 
-irell-lmowo  collect  that,  now  as  formerly,  stauds 
at  the  opeoiiig  of  the  English  Oommunion  Ser- 
vice, "  Bens  cui  omne  cor  patet  et  omnis  voluntas 
loquitur,"  Mr.  Macnau^ht  thinks  that  in  accuracy 
he  improves  on  Archhishop  Oranmer  and  his  co- 
adjutors' beautiful  rendering  of  "ut  perfecta  te 
diligere  et  digne  laudare  mereamur"  by  the  fol- 
lowing— "so  that  we  may  merit  to  love  thee 
perfectly,"  &c.  Simikrly,  further  on  in  the  ser- 
vice, we  find,  "  that  we  may  merit  to  serve  thee" 
(aervire  mereamur).  But  Mr.  Maeoaught  is  not 
content  with  his  mistalra ;  he  reaolvee  to  empha- 
aise  it  with  a  foot-note — " .  .  .  that  we  may  de- 
serve, gain,  attain;  but  with  the  idea  of  tnerit 
conapieuout  in  evej-y  stgnificatitm  of  the  word." 
Now,  one  cannot  read  many  pages  of  the  eccle- 
uasUcal  Latin  of  the  Middle  Ages  without  coming 
to  see  that  in  such  cases  as  those  abore  cited  the 
implied  notion  of  merit  has  completely  passed  out 
of  sight.  This  was  pointed  out  man^  years  a^o 
in  his  usual  telling  manner  by  Dr.  Maitland  in  his 
Dark  Agea  \  and  it  has  been  noticed  more  I'ecently 
by  Archbishop  Trench  in  the  notes  to  his  Sacred 
Latin  Poetry,  and  by  Prof.  Bright  in  the  Preface 
to  his  Ancient  Collecte.  After  this  error  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  *'Ite  missa  est  "would 
receive  a  proper  rendering.  "  Go :  [the  congreg^a- 
tion]  ia  dismissed,"  savs  Mr.  Macnauglit,  with 
the  information  that  "  vm  participle  (missa)  came 
to  he  used  as  a  noun  or  name  for  the  whole  Com- 
munion Service."  While  the  tenth  is  that  in  this 
very  formula  mwa  is  a  Low  Latin  equivalent  for 
nttMtb,  just  as  coUecta  for  eoUectio,  uita  for  tUtio, 
remiua  for  remimo,  &c.  That  the  letter  N  stands 
for  "  nomcn "  does  not  seem  to  have  struck  Mr. 
Macnaught;  "Offerimus  .  .  .  mo  rege  noitro  N" 
becomes  "  our  king  M  or  N" — horrowed,  we  sup- 
pose, from  the  Church  Catechism.  While  the 
"  Order  and  Eule  of  the  Mass  "  ia  only  a  misleading 
substitute  for  the  technical  Ordinartum  et  Canon 
Miasae,  referring  to  distinct  and  well-known  divi- 
sions of  the  service. 

The  Student's  Eccleeiastical  History :  the  ITistory 
of  the  Chriatian  Church  during  the  First  Ten  fen- 
turiea.  By  Philip  Smith,  B.A.  (Murray.)  This 
is  a  laborious  and  creditable  compilation,  much 
after  the  manner  of  the  Student'a  Old  Teatament 
History  and  the  Student's  New  Teatament  History 
by  the  same  anthor,  The  vigour  and  freshness 
tuat  ordinarily  characterise  the  product  of  a  mind 
in  contact  with  the  original  sources  are  want- 
ing in  Mr.  Smith's  work ;  and  he  has  certainly 
no  occasion  to  apolt^se  to  the  reader  for  the  fre- 
quent and  well-selected  quotations  firom  the  his- 
tories of  Oanon  Bohertson  and  Dr.  Philip  Schaff, 
which  not  only  add  much  to  the  value  of  the 
book,  but  help  to  alleviate  its  dulness.  A  com- 
mendable feature  in  Mr.  Smith's  manual  is  'the 
fairly -executed  sketches  of  the  Christifln  literature 
of  the  period  treated  of.  We  have  often  felt  that 
want  of  help  of  this  kind  rendered  Canon  Ilobert- 
flon'a  admirable  work  much  less  valuable  to  the 
student  than  might  he  expected.  It  is  no  advan- 
tage, however,  in  an  elementary  work  to  enter  on 
disputed  questions  like  the  origin  of  the  Fseudo- 
Olementines.  We  are  told  (p.  97)  that — "Some 
suppose  the  Homilies  to  be  an  heretical  perversion 
of  tko  Recognitions ;  but  the  converse  seems  more 
probable — namely,  that  the  Homiliei  present  the 
original  form  of  the  work  of  which  the  Reoogni- 
tiona  are  a  more  orthodox  version."  "S^en 
scholars  such  as  _  Baur,  Schwegler,  Hilgenfeld, 
Salmon,  and  Lipsiua  differ  so  serioosly,  the  ques- 
laon  need  not  be  broached  in  the  presence  of  the 
readers  for  whose  use  this  manual  is  written,  the 
measure  of  whose  attainments,  as  anticipated  by 
Mr.  Smith,  we  may  gather  from  the  information 
which  ho  offers  (p.  94)  thitt  the  word  "  polemical " 
is  "from  ir6\efios,  war.^^  Tae  chapters  that  deal 
with  ecclesiastical  architecture,  ritual,  &c.,  have 
profited  largely  both  from  the  letterpress  and  the 
wood-engranngs  of  the  BiaHwary  ofCMttian 


Aniiguitie»f  edited  by  Dr.  Win,  Smith  and  Prof. 
Cheetham. 

Confeaaion:  a  Doctrinal  and'  Siatortcal  Eaaay, 
By  L.  Desanctis.  Tmnshited  from  the  S^teraui 
Italian  Edition  by  M.  H.  G.  Baekle,  Vicar  of 
Edlingham.  (Partridge  and  Oo.)  The  historical 
part  of  this  essay  is  thin  and  of  a  popular  cast, 
but  substantially  trustworthy.  It  ia  curious  to 
find  the  tone  of  the  d^raded  priest  and  ex-official 
of  the  Holy  Inquisition,  fierce  as  it  ia,  more  tole- 
rant and  fair  towards  Rome  than  the  English 
vicar  who  translates  and  edits  him.  Mr.  Buckle, 
in  the  notes,  presents  us  with  some  highly  quea- 
tionaUe  statistics  as  to  the  comparative  numbers 
of  illegitimate  births  in  Roman  Cmtholic  and  Pro- 
testant countries.  We  are  struck  by  the  absence 
of  any  comparison  in  this  respect  between  Roman 
Catholic  Ireland  and  Calvinistic  Scotland.  Such 
a  comparison,  it  ia  generally  believed,  would  tell 
unfavourably  with  regard  to  Scotland.  But  it  is 
obviooB  that  the  real  morally  of  a  people,  even 
with  respect  to  the  relations  of  the  sexes,  is  but 
very  imperfeetiy  gauged  by  the  dassiflcatioos  of 
the  birth-rate. 

Benjamin  Du  Plan,  Gentleman  of  Alaia, 
Dqmty-Qeneral  the  Reformed  Ckurehea  of 
France,  from  1726  to  1763.  By  D.  Bonnefon, 
"BoAta  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Alais.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Original  with  the  Author's  Per- 
mission. (Hodder  and  Stoughton.)  The  histoiy 
of  Protestantism  in  France  during  the  first  hau 
of  the  eighteenth  century  has  had  some  interest- 
ing and  novel  side-lights  thrown  upon  it  by  the 
publication,  some  two  years  ago,  of  tbe  work 
which  has  now  been  translated.  M.  Bonnefon 
has  for  the  first  time  given  to  the  public  a  large 
number  of  letters  written  by  Du  Plan  bearing  on 
the  condition  of  the  oppressed  Protestants — more 
especially  those  of  the  toouth.  Du  Plan,  a  pious, 
and,  in  the  main,  a  sensible  man,  did  not  wholly 
escape  the  influence  of  the  fanaticism  of  the  "  in- 
spired ; "  and  glimpses  are  given  of  the  extrava- 
gances of  the  fanatical  "  Multipliants "  that  are 
very  curious. 

Bibel  und  Natwwisaenschaft  in  ihrem  gegen- 
seitigen  VerhUltniss.  Dargeetellt  von  Guatav  Zart. 
(Berlin  :  Grieben.)  The  writer  of  this  pamphlet 
imagines  that  he  can  offer  something  new  towards 
the  problem  of  effecting  a  complete  separation  of 
the  provinces  of  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  and 
the  teaching  of  Natural  Science.  No  uniform  or 
conuatent  method  is  employed :  at  one  time  diffi- 
culties are  dealt  with  after  the  mimner  of  the 
mythic  interpretation  of  Strauss,  at  another  we 
are  reminded  of  the  old  rafionaliamua  of  Paulas, 
It  seems  to  ua  to  indicate  a  seriously  defective 
capacity  for  the  literary  interpretation  of  docu- 
ments when  a  writer  can  believe  that  the  narrative 
of  the  miracidous  conception  (as  given  in  Luke  i., 
26-38,  and  Matt,  i,,  18)  had  its  source  in  the 
belief  that  "Jesus  was  from  his  mother's  womb 
blessed  with  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit."  The 
notion  that  runs  through  the  whole  work  is  that 
principle  which  it  was  "  the  divine  vocation  of 
Schleiermacher  to  proclaim — Religion  ist  GefiihL" 
Hence  all  the  difficulties  of  the  Scripture  History 
— the  Biblical  cosmogony,  the  Biblical  account  of 
the  Deluge,  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  &c— are  made 
to  give  way  to  "  their  moral  and  spiritual  sigidfl- 
cuice." 

Triplicate  Paper  on  Triunitiea.  By  Alfred 
Fairfax  Morgan,  Solicitor,  Blackpool.  With  an 
Introduction  ny  the  Bight  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Manchester.  (Elliot  Stock.)  It  is  our  lot  to 
read  many  silly  books,  but  this  little  book  sur- 
passes in  extravagance  of  nonsense  anything  we 
have  seen  for  a  long  time.  It  is  with  much 
-re^t  that  we  find  the  Bishop  of  Manchester 
guilty  of  standing  sponsor  to  its  absurdities. 
Dr.  Fraser  describes  the  book  aa  "  an  inge- 
nious, and,  in  many  instances,  novel  'attempt  to 
illustrate  one  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
the  Christian  faith,"  and  adds:  "Its  effects  upon 
readers  will  probably  be  much  the  same  as  tut 


which  the  Apostle  attributes  to  'prophesiing: '  it 
will  serve  not  so  much  for  them  that  believe  not, 
as  for  them  which  believe."  We  confess  that  we 
trust  that  many  of  "  them  which  believe "  may 
have  sense  enough  to  join  with  "them  which 
believe  not "  in  laughing  heartily  at  the  folly  of 
the  book.  "Some  think,"  writes  Mr.  Morgan, 
"  that  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinitjr  in 
Unity  is  too  hard  to  believe.  Why  should  this  be 
so  P  Is  not  Man  a  Trinity  in  Unit^  f  Does  not 
the  World  exhibit  numerous  threee  in  one  ?  "  &c. 
Mr.  Morgan  then  proceeds  to  render  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  credible. 
"Kao'e  mftterial  system,  popnlnriy  spoken  of  as 
'  flesh,  and  blood  and  bone,  ia  tkrwe  permeated,  as  it 
werf),  in  almost  every  part  with  blood- vesaels,  nerves, 
and  muscles.  .  .  .  Does  he  not  posaeas  an  cater, 
imier,  and  intermediate  skin  ?  He  hrea  only  as  the 
threef^d  action  of  circnlatioa,  reepiration,  and  diges- 
tion is  constantly  snatained.  Solids,  liqnidB  and  air  are 
his  triple  food.  Are  not  his  incisor,  molar,  and  canine 
teeth,  &c.,  &c  .  .  .  .  J)fan  sees,  he  hiart,  he  feels.  .  .  ." 
"  A  lawyer's  fee  is  the  third  of  a  pound  [the  credi- 
bility of  the  doctrine  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  to  a 
lawyer  called  to  the  bar,  forbidden  as  he  is  by 
profesnonal  etiquette  to  accept  anything  but  gold, 
is  no  doubt  less  apparent  than  to  the  solicitor  who 
has  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  this  defence  of 
the  mysteries  of  tbe  Ohristian  faith,  and  ia  williDg- 
to  accept  six-and-eight-peoce] ;  and  three  attend- 
ances upon  a  phyucian  are  very  usually  permitted 
upon  payment  of  one  fee."  (luia  is  news  to  us.) 
"  Hiaa'a  higher  nature  is  imperfect  unless  sound 
judgment  reign  supreme  [I],  giving  play  to  vivid 
fancy,  and  leaving  free  the  emotional  part  of  bis 
nature."  After  due  consideration  has  been  given 
to  the  "  triunities  "  in  men's  teeth  and  aJdn,  and 
lawyers'  fees,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  appreciate 
the  following  further  illustrations  of  ttie  same 
deep  truth.  "  The  honour  and  safetr  of  the  land 
are  left  in  the  hands  of  statesmen,  aoldiera  and 
sailors,"  "  A  novel  can  scarcely  appear  Wt  ia 
thi'ee  volumes."  "  Is  there  only  accident  in  the 
national  flora  of  Rose,  Shamrock,  and  Thistle  ? 
Is  it  only  chance  that  three  feathers  form  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  plome  P  Why  are  red,  white 
and  Une,  three  colours  in  the  British  flag?'' 
After  this  the  snspidon  arises  in  our  minds — lias 
not  Mr.  Morgan  hoaxed  the  Bishop  of  Manches- 
ter? In  Mr.  Morgan's  own  spirit  of  enquiry  we 
ask— Is  it  not  all  a  joke  P  on  reflection  we 
fear  it  is  only  too  true  that  both  Bishop  and 
author  are  in  serious  earnest. 

Scripture  &areh{nga  in  the  Ifevt  Tettament, 
iUuatratit^  the  Structure  of  Man,  and  the  In^ii- 
eneea  External  and  Internal  ^plm  it.  By  the 
Rev.  E.  D.  Whitmarsh,  D.O.L.,  M.A.  "With  a 
Preface  by  the  Rev.  J.  B,  Mozley,  D.D.,  Regius 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 
and  Canon  of  Christ  Church.  In  Two  Voliimea. 
(Bell  and  Sons.)  Prof.  Mozley 's  Preface,  to  which 
we  at  once  turned  with  interest,  consists  of  but 
two  pagea  of  cautiously-worded  commendation. 
Dr.  Whitmarsh  "presents  the  description  [of  the 
different  parts  of  human  nature,  and  the  influences 
natural  and  supernatural  by  which  it  is  affected] 
under  their  respective  headings  [such  as  Spirit, 
Soul,  Mind,  Flesh,  Heart,  Envy,  Wrath,  &c.j  in 
the  shape  of  'Pacific  and  di^inct  maaaes  of  Scrip- 
tural facts."  "  This  plan,  which  is  very  fully  and 
elaborately  executed,  gives"  —  continues  Prof. 
Mozley — "a  uuty  and  wholeness,  a  form  and 
vividness,  to  the  effect  of  Scripture  upon  us.^ 
Some  brief  illustrations  are  occasionally  added 
from  metaphysical  and  theological  writes.  The 
second  volume,  which  follows  tbe  course  of  the 
Gospels  and  Epistles  of  the  Christian  year  of  the 
EBglisb  Church,  will  be  found  bdipful  by  the 
younger  clergy. 

All  Sainta'  Ikcy,  and  other  Senmma.  By  tbe  Bar. 
Charles  Kingaley,  M.A.,  late  Rector  of  Eversley, 
and  Oanon  of  Westminster.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
Harrison,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Brington.  (C.  Kegan 
Paul  and  Co.)  Tbe  many  admirers  of  Charles 
Singsley  will  be        to  see  this  volume.  The 
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serauHW  azeaUBUzked  with  the  Bpedal  character- 
istics d  the  author— not  the  leu  apparent  hecause 
some  of  the  sermooB  were  written,  as  the  editor 
infOTinB  UB, "  at  ao  hour's  notice."  Many  of  them 
are  as  vigoroua,  fireah,  and,  we  mil  aay,  boyiih,  as 
the  Twentf-Jt^  ViUage  Sermom  that  appeared 
flome  thbty  yaua  ago.  n»m, 

Sermons  on  Diluted  Points  and  Special  Occa- 
siotu.  Br  Geoige  Dawson,  Mji^  Edited  by  his 
Wife.  (C,  Kegan  Paul  and  Oo.)  Another  post- 
hiunoua  Tolume  of  TigorouB  and  outspoken  dis- 
couises.  Though  separated  theoloncallT  from 
Mr.  Kingsley'a  aermons,  they  rMemble  them  in 
directoesa,  tnldnflaa,  «»  mtonA,  as  well  as  in 
their  hetra,;aL  of  tiie  same  singular  incapa(^tT  on 
the  part  of  lioth  the  writers  to  understand  the 
poution  of  those  from  whom  they  diflFer.  Occa- 
sionally thera  is  an  ur  of  scomfiil  defiance  ahont 
Mr.  Dawsom  which  qnite  justifies  the  cOd  Seotch 
motto  on  ^  title-page : — 

"They  aay  

Qnhat  say  they t 
Lat  them  say  1 " 

Tie  Life  of  the  World  to  Come,  and  other  Sub- 
jects. By  the  Kot.  T.  Teignmouth  Shore,  M.A., 
'incomhentofBerbeleyOhapel,  MaTfeir.  (Oassell, 
Petter  and  Qalpin.)  This  volume  contuns 
sermons  preached  at  Westminster  Ahbey,  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  and  in  the  preachert  own 
church,  sereral  of  which  show  conm^rahle 
rhetorical  power.  In  the  exegeais  of  S<aipture 
and  in  the  treatment  of  controyerted  points  of 
theologT  Mr.  Shore  is  not  bo  happy  aa  elsewhere. 
To  nndeiBtand  othwa  requires  a  fhcoltj  qnite 
distinct  from  that  whidi  enables  one  to  aay  cTever 
or  brilliant  thinea.  We  are  sorry  to  see  that  Mr, 
Shore  repeata  &e  totally  unfounded  accosation 
azHinst  the  trannlatora  of  the  English  "  Autho- 
rised Version  "  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians—that anti-Koman  party  spirit  induced 
them  to  change  "  or  "  into  «  and  "  in  the  passage 
1  Cor.  xl,  27.  The  chai^  has  long  6go  been 
satisfactorily  rebutted  by  Archbishop  'ftench.  In 
cote  0.  of  the  Appendix,  Mr.  Shore  lays  particular 
stress  on  the  mmc  in  the  service  for  me  Visita- 
tion of  the  Sick,  commencing  "But  if  a  man, 
either  by  reason  of  oxteeme  sickness,"  Ssc,  as 
plainly  proving  that  the  teaching  of  the  Ohnxch  of 
£Dp:lnnd  is  in  direct  oppomtion  to  tiie  notion  of  a 
c  .rporal  or  physical  presence  in  the  Eucharist 
Whatever  the  doctrine  of  the  Prayer  Book  and 
Articles  generaUy  on  this  point  may  be,  this 
ruluric,  when  read  in  the  light  of  the  pre-Reform- 
ation  OfBe&  does  not  so  much  as  touch  the  ques- 
tion. Could  Mr.  Shore  have  known  that  in  the 
ancient  office  for  Extreme  Unctioa,  in  simikr  cir- 
cumstances, the  priest  is  directed  to  say  to  the 
i^ick  man,  "  Prater,  in  hoc  casn  sufficit  tibi  vera 
fides  et  bona  voluntas }  tantum  crede  et  mandu- 
cnsfi."* 

Pulpit  Memorials.  Photographs  and  Specimen 
•^•irmons  of  Twenty  Oongrwational  Ministers. 
With  brief  Memoirs  by  severd  Friends.  Edited 
Tjv  E.  J.  Evans,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  and  W.  F.  Hurn- 
dall,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Ohurke  and  Co.)  Among  the 
names  of  Uie  "  Twenty  Ministers"  are  several  that 
are  well  known,  such  as  Dr.  Ralph  Wardlaw,  Dr. 
J.  Pye  Smith,  Dr.  H.  Vaughan.  Mr,  Binney  (of 
the  WeMi  House  Ohapd),  Mr.  T.  T.  Lynch,  Mr. 
An^rell  James,  and  Mr.  Jay  (of  Bath).  One 
specimen  sermon  "  of  each  is  given. 

Life  of  Edward  Norris  Kirh,  D.D.  By  David 
O.  Mears,  A.M.,  Pastor  of  the  Piedmont  Church, 
Worcester,  Mass.  (Boston :  Xiockwood,  Brooks 
and  Co.)  Dr.  Kirk's  was  for  many  years  a  well- 
known  name  in  Boston.  That  his^  personal  influ- 
ence was  great  is  phdn,  hut  the  biography  before 
us  helps  UB  but  verr  imperfectly  to  understEmd 
the  eoKToea  of  his  hmnenee. 


NOT£S  AND  NBW8, 

Mr.  Edmtini)  W.  Gosbb  ia  about  to  publish  a 
collection  of  his  studies  in  the  literature  of 
Northern  Europe.  It  will  be  brought  out  by 
Messrs.  C.  Kegan  Paul  and  Co.,  and  will  contain, 
as  a  frontispiece,  a  portnut  of  the  Dutch  poetess 
Tessdschade  Visscher,  drawn  1^  Mr.  Alma 
Tadema. 

Ma.  A.  J.  Ellis  is  to  lecture  on  "English 
Dialects:  their  Classes  and  Sounds,"  at  New- 
castie-on-Tyne,  on  Wednesday  and  Friday, 
January  29  and  31, 1870. 

The  Samoan  Dictionary  which  the  Rev.  S.  J. 
Whitmee  has  edited  is  nowxeadv  and  will  appear 
very  shortly.  It  contains  11,000  words.  The 
Rev.  John  Inglis,  many  years  a  misaionarv  in 
AneitYum,  or  Annatom  as  it  is  usually  spelt,  in 
the  New  Hebrides,  haspreparad  a  short  grammar 
and  a  toeabulary  of  about  4,000  words  of  the 
language  apoken  1^  the  natives  of  the  island.  ^  The 
wo«  will  be  very  wdcome,  as  the  vocabulary  is  the 
lai^est  we  yet  possess  of  any  Melanesian  dialect. 

Wb  understand  that  the  second  volume  of  the 
Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol's  New  Testament 
Commentary  for  EngUth  Readers  will  be  issued 
next  week,  by  Messrs.  CasseU,  Potter  and  Galpin. 
Tlie  contributors  to  the  volume  are:— Prof. 
Plamptr&  D.D.  (the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and 
2  Corinthians)  J  the  Rev.  W.  Sanday,  D.D. 
(Romans  and  Qalatians) ;  the  Rev.  .T.  Teignmouth 
Shore,  M.A.  (1  Corinthians). 

Uhskb  the  tiUe  of  Food  and  tii  Preparation, 
Measra.  MacmiUan  and  Oo.  will  publish  during  the 
coming  season  a  school  text-book  of  cookery, 
editedby  0.  E.  Guthrie  Wright,  Hon,  Sec.  of  the 
Edkbuigh  School  of  Cookery.  It  is  intended  for 
the  use  of  Bcmrd  Sehotds. 

Thb  following  changes  in  the  council  of  the 
London  Mathematical  Sode^  will  be  proposed  to 
members  at  the  annual  meetmg,  November  14 : — 
That  Mr.  0.  W.  Merrifield,  F.R.S.,  vice-president, 
succeed  Lord  Rayleigh,  F.R.S.,  as  president ;  that 
Prof.  Cayley,  F.R.S.,  and  Lord  Rayleigh  be  vice- 
presidents:  and  that  Dr.  J.  Hoplanson,  F.R.S., 
and  Mr.  H.  M.  Taylor  be  chosen  in  the  room  of 
Prof.  Clerk  Maxwell,  F.R.S.,  and  Mr.  T.  Cotterill, 
who  retire  from  the  council.  The  valedictory 
presidential  address  will  moat  likely  be  delivered 
at  the  annual  meeting. 

M.  Pato  Stapfeb,  Professor  in  tie  Grenoble 
Faculty  of  Letters,  is  about  to  publish  the  first 
volume  of  an  important  work  on  Shakespeare  et 


he  will  examine  the  inSuence  of  the  aDtic[ue 
genius  on  Shakspere.  This  work,  which  is  the 
production  of  one  of  the  most  subtle  critics  of  the 
French  University,  and  in  which  Shakspere  will 
be  studied  from  a  highly  original  point  of  view, 
is  already  translated  into  Engush,and  the  English 
version  will  no  doubt  appear  in  &b  co\m»  of  the 
coming  winter. 

The  position  at  the  head  of  the  Boston  (U.S.) 
Public  Library,  rendered  vacant  by  the  removal 
of  Prof.  Justin  Winsor  to  Harvard,  has  at  length 
been  filled  up.  The  Hon.  Mellen  ChamberlEun, 
since  1871  Chief  Jusface  of  the  Boston  Mnnidpal 
Court,  has  beoi  elected.  He  entered  the  Dane 
Law  School  at  Cambridge  in  1841,  and  acted  as 
librarian  during  his  course.  His  practical  experi- 
ence, therefore,  as  a  librarian  has  not  been  lai^e ; 
but  much  is  hoped  for  from  his  administrative 
abilities.  It  wiU  certainly  be  an  interesting  ex- 
periment in  librarianslup. 

Wx  understand  that  Measra.  Macmillan  and  Co. 
have  in  the  press,  and  will  shortly  publish,  a  new 
editicm  of  Waterton's  Wandermgs  in  South 
America,  e^lited,  with  connderable  auditions,  and  a 
Life  of  the  Author,  by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood.  The 
volume  will  contain  above  a  hundred  woodcut 
illnatrationB. 


Thb  American  Library  Association  has  decided 
not  to  hold  a  conference  this  year ;  but  special 
e^rts  will  be  made  for  a  "  grand  meeting "  at 
Boston  in  1879,  when  it  is  also  hoped  to  secure  a 
considerable  representation  of  European  librarians. 

Mr.  R,  £.  FBAn-ciLLOir's  Christmas  Number  for 
1878  will  take  the  form  of  one  complete  romantio 
novelette,  entitled  Mixt  with  Magic. 

The  Geography  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireiand, 
by  John  Richard  Green  and  Alice  Stopford  Gbeen ; 
and  English  OomposUionj  by  Prof.  John  Ntehol^ 
will,  we  understand,  be  shortly  vublished  in 
Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Oo.^  seriea  otHiatcwj  and 
Literature  Primera. 

Mb.  Perct  Fitzsebaxd  is  writmg  a  Christmas 
story  entitled  Littie  Dorinda:  Who  Won  and 
Who  lost  Ser, 

Mb.  Elliot  Stock  announoea TAs  Poets 
Laareate  of  England,  by  Walter  Hamilton; 
Chimes  firom  By-gone  P«ars,  with  an  Introduction 
by  the  Bishop  of  Ripen  ;  The  Shadow  of  Coming 
Truth,  a  contribution  to  modem  reli^ous 
thought ;  Notes  on  the  Qospel  of  St.  Matthew,  by 
the  Rev.  S.  A.  Griffiths,  with  an  Introduction  by 
the  Bishop  of  Worceater ;  the  fourth  volume  of 
the  Old  Testament  Section  of  the  *' Biblical 
Museum  " — Biblical  Things  not  Oenerally  Known  ; 
and  a  facsimile  rejffoducticoi  of  the  Imitation  of 
Chmt,  in  the  handwriting  of  Thomas  ft  Kenqds, 
dated  1441. 

Messes.  Johit  F.  Shaw  and  Oo.  have  in  the 
^ees: — The  Life  and  Letters  of  the  Rev.  William 
Fennefather ;  new  and  revised  editions  of  vols,  i., 
ii.,  and  iii.  of  the  Rev.  W.  Hay  M.  H.  Aitken's 
Mission  Sermons ;  Typical  Foreshadomngs  in 
Genesis,  by  W.  Lincob ;  Margmis  Son :  a  Story 
of  the  Court  of  Scotland,  by  EmUy  S.  Holt;  Bel' 
Marjory  :  a  Tale,  by  L.  T.  ile&AQ  SYout  Brother 
and  Mne :  a  Cry  from  the  Great  City,  by  L.  T. 
Meade;  Pinafore  "bays:  the  AdiBmturesafFred 
and  Lolly  by  Wood  and  Wave,  hy  Ismay  Thorn ; 
iMdv  BUty  s  Governess:  or.  The  Corbet  CAronietes, 
by  li.  E.  Guernsey ;  PicMes :  a  Story  for  Little 
Children,  hj  Yotty  Oahome;  The  Gabled  Farm: 
or,  Young  Workers  for  the  Kin^ ;  Winifred :  or. 
After  Many  Days ;  and  Jean  Ltndtag,  the  Vicar's 
Jjaughter. 

A  DEI  AILED  comparison  and  analysis  of  Vol- 
taire literature  will  be  published  shortly,  from 
the  pen  of  M.  Gustave  Desnoiresterrej.  The  woric 
is  to  be  issued  1^  Messrs.  Didier,  aod  will  consist 
of  four  parts,  of  which  three  are  already  printed. 

The  Danish  periodical  NSr  og  Fjem  contains 
an  intCTesting  comparison  between  Si.>hnpenhauer 
and  SSren  Kierkegaard,  one  of  tho  most  original 
tiiiokers  whom  Denmuk  has  produced. 

Peop.  K.  WimcH,  of  Jena,  has  just  completed 
a  biography  of  Count  Struensee. 

A.  VON  WiHlHEPELa,  author  of  Bin  bedcutm- 
der  Men»ch,ha&  just  completed  a  new  novel  in 
four  volumes  called  Ler  Kbnig  der  Luft. 

Hbbe  Fbanz  Dblitzsch  writes  to  the  Augs- 
burg AUgemeine  Zeitung  that  he  has  come  into 
possession  of  Schiller's  copy  of  Kant's  Eritik  der 
Urtheilskraft.  He  describes  the  hook  as  full  of 
maiginal  notes,  annotations,  queries,  and  N.B.'s ; 
in  short,  aa  forming  a  valuable  commentary  on 
Schiller's  philosophical  writings. 

Oav.  G.  E.  Saltini,  the  Keeper  of  the  Medici 
Archives,  has  a  work  in  the  press  upon  Bianca 
Cappello  and  her  husband,  the  Chrand  Duke  Fran- 
cesco da'  Medici. 

Die  Metamorphosen  des  Polareises  is  the  title  of 
a  popular  scientific  work  bv  Carl  Weyprecht,  the 
commander  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Arctic  Ex- 
peditions of  1872-1874.  The  work,  which  is  to 
appear  in  numbers,  will  treat  of  these  journeys 
and  their  results. 

A  coERESPONDKNT  writes  :— "  Sir.  Edward 
Scott,  of  the  Manuacript  D^iartment  of  the 
Britiah  Muwomj  haa  crowned  lus  Oaxton  dis- 
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coveriea  and  theoiy  by  finding  in  the  HS.  Better 
of  the  secular  brethren  of  St.  Alban'a  Abbey 
our  great  printer's  name,  under'  one  of  its  well- 
known  forma,  William  Catutorif  in  the  very  year, 
1472,  in  whidi  Hr.  Scott  alwavs  muntuned  that 
CaxtoQ  came  to  England  and  St.  Albans.  Re- 
jecting the  little  romance  that  Mr.  Blades  and  the 
other  Gaxtoniats  have  composed  for  the  employ- 
ment of  Oaxton's  five  years  (1472-7)  in  Bruges, 
Mr.  Scott — basing  himaelf  on  the  declaration  of 
Oamden  and  Sf^we  the  Annalist  (Stowe,  who 
must  have  knowx  contemporaries  of  Cazton  and 
his  pupils)  that  Oaxton  came  to  England  in 
1471— DBS  pointed  out  allusions  in  early  boohs 
whieh  show  that  Oaxton  wbb  at  work  at  St. 
Albans  from  1472  to  1477,  is  which  latter 
year  he  left  8t.  Albans  for  WeatmiiiBter,  and 
gave  up  his  types  and  preaaea  to  the  school- 
master of  St.  Albans.  Mr,  Scott  boa  thus  on 
his  side  contemporaiy  evidence  reported  by 
Oamden  and  Stowe,  eanv  printed  allusions  which 
necessitate  or  imply  Oaxton's  printing  at  St. 
Albans,  and  his  successor  there,  and,  lastly,  the 
entry  of  Oaxton  at  St  Albans  in  the  very  year, 
1472,  that  he  was  wanted  there.  On  the  other 
side  there  is  not  (we  fact,  only  a  sug^tion  and 
an  acknowledged  romance.  It  follows  that,  as 
Mr.  Soott  has  always  maintained,  the  late  Oaxton 
Oentenaiy  was  held  five  years  too  late,  in  1877 
instead  of  1872.  Mr.  Winter  Jonee  and  Mr. 
Bullen,  the  two  leading  Oaxton  authorities  in  the 
Britidi  Museum,  accept  Mr.  Scott's  concduaions. 
He  ia  pursuing  bis  researchee,  and  does  not  doubt 
that  more  eriaence  will  turn  up  to  confirm  them. 
His  aqfoment  will  shortly  appear  in  pamphlet 
form." 

Db.  Waltbb  Fakow,  of  Berlin,  one  of  Dr. 
MStaner'ft  helpers,  who  is  now  in  England  on  rix 
months*  leave,  has  nndwtaken  to  HHsdit  for  the 
Kartj  English  Text  Society  the  English  version 
of  the  poems  of  Gharke,  Xhtke  of  C&Ieons,  from 
the  unique  MS.  in  the  British  Museum.  It  is 
believed  tbnt  this  accomplished  French  noble 
himself  Englished  his  poenis  during  his  lom^  etav 
in  England  at  the  beginning  of  the  fii^entn 
eentsiy. 

Ms.  Edwaud  Robb,  of  the  New  Shalrapere 
Society's  Oonitnittee,  baa  undertaken  to  gather 
yearly,  and  condense  into  an  Appendix  wr  the 
^ciety's  Tramactiotu,  all  the  sensiUe  emendations 
— if  any — and  comments  on  words  and  passages 
of  Shakspere  that  appear  in  English  journals,  and 
aay  foreign  ones  that  reach  him.  Absurdities 
like  the  suggested  "heathen  Adam"  for  Shak- 
spere's  *'  leatliem  Adam,"  and  "  eaifUier  happy  "  for 
Shakspere 'a  "  eart/Uier  happy,"  will  of  course  be 
excluded.  Lvtters  to  Mr.  Rose  should  be  sent 
to  him  at  4  Worcester  Street,  St.  George's 
Square,  S.W. 

Pbof.  Stbsgbl,  of  Marburg,  keeps  open  till 
^[arch  31,  1870,  the  eubecription  list  for  the 
photographic  facsimile  of  the  unique  MS.  (Digby 
23,  in  the  Bodleian)  of  the  old  French  Chanson 
de  Roland,  The  price  of  the  book,  seventy-two 
leavee  quarto,  the  size  of  the  original,  is  now  a 
guinea,  hut  will  be  raised  to  thirty  shillings  next 
April  1.  By  long  and  careful  washing  of  the 
photographs,  Hr.  Sduuid,  the  Marburg  photo- 
graplwr,  is  aUe  to  gnanmtee  th^  pennanraee. 
No  plate  haa  been  touchedj  ao  that  all  the  stuns 
and  fiunt  rubbed  letters  of  the  original  are  repro- 
duced just  as  they  are.  The  only  addition  u  a 
shadow  or  two  from  the  crumpled  state  of  the 
vellum  leaves,  due  to  binding.  We  hope  the 
fdcaimile  may  find  many  purchaaers  in  Enj^nd. 

Fbof.  SxBiiexL  haa  left  Ei4t:land  thu  week  to 
begin  uain  his  work  at  Marburg.  Beside  hie 
Early  freneh  lecturee,  he  will  continue  his 
lectures  on  Shakspere's  Smnet$.  He  is  tradng 
history  of  the  subject  and  form  of  the  Sonnet 
in  early  Italian,  and  its  passsge  into  other  litera- 
tures, and  is  80  impressed  by  the  artificiality  of 
both  subject  and  form  in  almost  all  instances 
that  be  at  present  inelinea  to  the  o^ion  that 


Shakspere's  Smuult  are  mere  poetio  exeidaes. 
He  also  believes  that  he  can  get  a  new  order  for 
them,  based  on  Shakspere's  budding  method,  one 
idea  gradually  developing  into  another,  that  into 
a  third,  &c.  When  his  investigations  are  ended. 
Prof.  Stengel  vrill  probably  lay  nis  resulte  before 
the  New  Shakspere  Society,  where  tiiey  will 
doubtless  be  warmly  combated. 

Sows  of  the  leading  German  authors  and  jour- 
nalists held  a  meeting  at  Lfnpzig  last  week,  to 
consider  the  propriety  of  constituting  an  associa- 
tion of  authors  after  the  pattern  of  the  French 
8od6t6  dee  Gens  de  Lettres.  The  plan  was  re- 
solved upon  and  the  society  formed  under  the 
name  or  AUgemeiner  deutscher  Sehriftateller 
Yerband,  which  is  to  guard  the  interests  of  Ger- 
man anthors  abroad  and  at  home. 

A  cuRiorB  old  manuscript,  contiuning,  strange 
to  say,  an  allusion  to  the  death  of  the  great  in- 
ventor of  printing,  Gutenberg,  haa  recentiy,  accord- 
ing to  the  German  joumalsj  been  found  in  that 
wonderful  storehouse  of  ancient  German  art,  the 
Walraf  Museum  at  Oolog^e.  This  manuscript 
contains  the  poems,  written  in  Latin,  of  a  certain 
Jan  Butzbach,  who  epealiB  in  one  of  them  of  "  a 
recent  invention  by  means  of  which  the  works  of 
the  ancient  writers  can  be  rapidly  maltij^ied ;  ** 
adding,  that  "this  invention  bad  proved  ntal  to 
the  discoverer,  for  a  band  of  imdeontenta  had 
entered  his  house,  bome  him  away  in  a  carriage, 
and  then  cut  his  throat."  The  moral  that  tiie 
wise  mediaeval  poet  derives  from  this  drcum- 
stance  is  that  "  the  love  of  sain  ia  often  the  cause 
of  our  ruin."  The  poem  is  &ted  1614  and  is  eoa- 
posed  of  2,000  versea. 

Tub  "Oercle  de  la Librairie "  is  hanng  a  grand 
new  hotel  built  b^  the  diatingoished  architect  M. 
Oharlea  Gamier,  in  the  Boulevard  Saint-Germain. 
This  society,  which  was  founded  in  1847,  now 
reckons  353  members,  including  all  the  principal 
French  publishers,  eighteen  Ei^lish  members,  and 
sixty  bdmging  to  othor  counlnea. 

Miss  Llots  writes : — 
"I  hare  lately  learnt  the  existenee  of  a  canons 
cuaiom  of  ahewing  respect  to  the  bones  of  certtun 
animals  among  the  Bushmen.  .  .  [Thtis]  the  bmiefl 
of  the  porcopiae  are  carefully  (when  picked)  put 
epon  the  bone-boap  of  the  person  who  kilted  it ; 
and  the  leg-bones  are  not  allowed  to  be  broken 
by  the  children  for  the  sake  of  the  marrow  ooa- 
tainel  in  them.  Should  they  be  so  broken,  however 
(tJiroogh  the  iaadvertenea  of  the  women  at  home), 
ali  other  porcupiwa  are  believed  to  be  lame,  and 
instead  of  going  out,  ys  usual,  to  seek  for  food  (on 
their  return  from  whidi  expeditions  thej  are  killed  by 
the  Bushmen),  they  are  believed  to  remain  quietly  in 
their  boles,  which  the  Bushmen  anBuspectingly  atop 
up,  and  await  in  vatn  the  aaimHls'  return.  After 
hours  of  this  weaiy  watching,  the  disappointed  hunters 
return  empty-handed  to  their  wives,  who  are  ad- 
ntonishod  for  thw  evident  neglect.  It  appears  also 
to  be  Bosbman  etiquette  that  ^oso  to  whom  a  Bprine- 
bok  is  given  by  the  socceesfol  hunter  should  carafnlly 
place  its  bones  on  the  bone-heap  of  the  latter ;  the 
shoulder-blades,  however,  must  not  be  gnawed  by  the 
doga,  and  most  therefore  ba  safely  put  out  of  the 
way  among  the  stieks  of  the  frameworic  of  the  boose. 
Should  they  be  nawed  by  the  dogs,  the  hunter  irill 
lose  all  his  luekT" 

Miss  Lloyd  thinks  that  with  the  help  of  friends 
ahe  may  poesiblj  be  able  tostartaemtul  periodical 
devoted  to  South  African  folk-lore,  if  only  a 
sufficient  number  of  anbaeribera  can  be  obtained. 
It  would  not  cost  above  Qd,  a  part,  and  there 
would  not  be  more  than  six  to  twelve  parts 
published  a  year. 

Thb  SulUiins  of  the  Fourth  Oriental  Oongress 
lately  held  at  Florence  are  already  published,  con- 
taining notices  and  abstracts  of  the  papers  read 
and  the  speeches  made  in  the  various  Sections. 
Among  these  perhaps  a  communication  made  by 
Canon  Fabiani  on  certain  Egyptian  monuments 
umilar  to  those  found  in  Sardinia,  discovered 
in  a  tomb  at  Rome  below  the  wall  of  SwviuB 
l^illius,  will  be  of  most  general  intereat,  M. 


Lenormant  obeerved,  in  retnvnoe  to  Una  di»« 

eovery,  that  the  Sardinian  broncea  are  wholly 
different  in  character  from  those  of  Italy,  and 
even  of  Corsica,  and  find  their  analognee  only  in 
the  Balearic  Ishmda.  He  believed  that  the 
famous  inscription  on  the  cup  of  ^leetrina  must 
be  ascribed  to  the  end  of  the  eighth  oentury,  or 
the  bepnning  of  the  seventh  century,  B.C.  The 
BuUetxns  comprise  not  only  comptes  rendm  of  the 
Sections,  the  addresses  of  the  Prendent,  the 
Secretary,  and  others,  and  a  list  of  the  members 
of  the  voitf^nBB,  but  also  bibliwraphioal  lists  of 
the  linguistic  works  published  By  each  member 
of  the  Oongress,  and  cabdoguea  of  the  MSS.  and 
other  objecta  ehovrointhe  "Oriental  ExMfaition."^ 
Foremost  among  these  are  the  intanatii^  remains 
of  ao-called  Oraeeo-Bttddhiat  art,  dbeoreind  by 
Dr.  Ldtner  in  Nortii-west  India. 

Thk  Deutsche  Rundaehau  begins  with  ita  cur^ 
rent  number  Its  fifth  year's  issue.  It  contune  the 
first  of  a  series  of  p»>er8  on  "  The  History  of  the 
War  in  the  East,  1863-1866.*  The  writer  ap- 
proaches his  subject  in  the  vray  which  Baoke  lus 
now  made  &nuliar ;  his  object  is  to  unravel  the 
political  history  with  the  aid  of  State  Pftpeca,  and 
he  haa  had  the  opportonitf  of  makug  use  of 
several  tmpnUiahea  documents.  The  tone  of  the 
artaele  ia  one  of  aoientific  impartiality,  and  aa  the 
series  proceeds  we  have  no  doubt  that  file  whole 
subject  will  be  shown  in  ita  large  political  bear- 
ing with  a  comfdetenesB  that  it  haa  not  y^  at" 
tamed.  There  are  ahw  aeyeral  intereatiog  articles 
in  this  number  of  the  Rwndtchau,  espeoally 
one  by  Herr  Lasker  on  '*  Half  Culture  "  (Halb- 
bildung),  which  he  treats  as  the  ciyiog  evil  of 
modern  civilisation.  He  points  out  how  modem 
progress,  in  politics,  science,  and  literatue,  has  so 
far  extended  the  sphere  of  man's  aetirity  that  it 
exceeds  his  power  to  think  himself  into  the  world 
in  which  he  moves.  Herr  Lasker  is  more  succeeeful 
in  showing  the  evil  than  in  suggesting  Ita  nmedy, 
for  his  denuuid  that  education  ahoula  be  of  buul 
a  character  as  to  enable  everyone  in  his  d^W  call- 
ing to  find  a  Boope  for  his  full  development  U  tiUffi- 
cmt  to  redoee  to  any  practical  abi^.  Prof. 
Soberer  has  a  study  of  "Goetiie  aa  a  Jooinalist  ** 
in  the  year  1772,  when  he  wrote  for  the  JVohJI- 
furier  gelehrten  Anzmger.  Herr  Pre^  contri- 
Dutes  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  "  Animal  Mag- 
netism and  its  B^tion  to  Modem  SpiiituaUsm," 
in  which  be  separates  what  admita  of  adantifiic  in- 
vestigation from  the  products  of  imposture.  Dr. 
Giisneldt  g^ves  an  interesting  account  of  his 
travels  in  the  Arabian  Desert,  and  his  experience 
of  life  in  the  Coptic  monasteriea,  Patu  Heyse 
has  an  appreciative  article  on  the  Roman  satirical 
poet  Qioacchino  Belli,  and  trandateaaerenl  of  his 
sonnets  into  German. 

In  the  Rivitta  SuropM  Signor  Femri  baa  a 
good  article  on  Alcaeua  and  his  influence  on 
andmt  literature.    He  elaima  tot  Alcaeos  the 

position  of  chief  of  lyric  poets,  and  illustrates 
at  length  the  large  debt  of  Horace  to  him,  aw.' 
Horace's  great  inferiority  in  all  tiie  higher  quali- 
ties of  poetry. 

Thb  la^  demand  in  Germany  for  the  first 
edition  of  Prof.  Delitzaeh's  Helnew  translation  of 
the  New  Testament  (published  by  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Sodet^)  prevented  some 
English  scholars  from  obtaming  this  important 
work.  Such  will  be  ^lad  to  hear  that  the  second 
edition  will  he  ready  in  a  few  weeks,  and  can  be 
ordered  at  the  depdte  of  the  Sodety.  The  work 
has  undergone  a  thorough  revision;  clergrmen 
and  rabbis,  missionaries  and  scholaia,  wO!  fre- 
guentiy  rect^ise  their  contributions.  We  are 
extremely  glad  to  leani  that  the  ralatitm  of  the 
Helmw  to  the  Greek  text  haa  been  modified  in 
this  edition.  Its  baaia  is  etill  (in  aooaidaiioe  with 
the  rule  of  the  Kble  Society)  the  Textua  Recep- 
tus  of  1024,  but  the  exigencies  of  textual  criticism 
have  been  respected  in  all  the  more  important 
cases  by  bracteted  rea^^a.  The  luxt  edition 
will  be  atereolyped.    We  cannot  exprees  too 
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ttKmg  a  Gonfidenoe  in  the  benefits  which  OhziAtoaa 
critics  tin  New  Testament,  as  well  as  Jewish 
enqmieis  into  Christianity  ^hoee  wants  are,  of 
course,  oonsidezed  in  the  first  instance),  will 
derive  from  a  work  which,  though  contributed  to 
hy  many  scholars,  will  hear  the  final  stamp,  not  of 
a  committee,  bat  of  a  single  mind.  Br.  Biesen- 
thai,  of  Leipzig,  himself  a  veteran  scholar  and 
missionaiT,  has  just  anticipated  his  "  friend  and 
patron,"  IlT,  Salitzsch,  hringing'  out  an  im- 
poftaat  work  on  the  Hebrews  (Iha  Trosiachreiben, 
Ac.,  Leipaifc:  Femand),  intuuding  a  Hebrew 
tminlation,  to  which  we  hope  to  caU  oar  readais* 
attention  at  a  intate  time. 

Aa  utide  entUIed  "Rrematnre  Oomparisona^'* 
liyDr.  1Mb,  in  thaOetoher  number  ctfttie  211m- 
lojfitA  T^iueht^  deawm  a  wider  drcde  of 
zeadars  tun  we  te  it  is  likely  to  obtain.  The 
danger  of  dzawii^  hast^  inferences  from  super- 
ficial parallelisms  is  forcibly  illustrated  from 
recent  wodn  of  iSi.  Fomander  and  11.  Lenor- 
mant.   No  taainad  scholar  will  be  misled  by  such 
resemUaaoes  of  sound  as  beth  in  the  Hebrew 
MA-ef  {PatTvXioy)    and  the  Polyneeiao  batu, 
1.  stone,  2.  god;  between  the  Polynesian  Oro 
and  the  f^gyptian  Horos ;  between  the  Polynesian 
mwoj  1.  dark  or  black,  2.  hol^  or  sacrifice,  and 
the  cruel  black  god  Siva  of  Hindustan  (which  is 
really  pore  Saourit,  and  means  "  gracious  ").  Bat 
when  an  established  Orientalist  like  M.  Leoor^ 
mant  offers  to  prove  the  connejdoa  of  the  primi- 
tive non-Semitic  Babylonians  (from  whom  so 
much  of  the  later  Semitic  culture  appears  to  be 
derived)  and  the  so-called  Turanian,  Mongolian, 
or  UnkAItaic  peoples,  we  are  natomlly  inclined 
to  give  a  ikvonrable  hearing  even  to  a  some- 
what  bold  aignmont  Dr.  Tide,  howevw,  has  found 
oat  some  very  weak  points  in  Sf.  Lenormant's 
armour.   That  eminent  Assyriologue  maintaios 
that  the  Accadian  triad  of  deities.  Ana,  Hea,  and 
Mul-ge,  oorreqionds  to  the  Finnish  triad,  Ukko, 
Wiunam^nen,  and  IlmariDen,   Bat  there  is  no 
sufficient  evidence  for  this  in  the  KaUwala. 
Ukko  fonns  no  part  of  any  I^nnish  triad.  The 
place  given  to  aim  by  Af.  Lenormant  belongs 
to  I^emminkainsn ;   and   in   spite  of  trifling 
resenkUances,  which  might  be  paralleled  from 
other  mythologies,  the  general  character  of  these 
triads  (hot  to  mention  their  names)  is  very  dif- 
ferent.    Besides,  the  association  of  the  three 
Finntah  Imoee  (once  gods)  and  a  great  put  of 
their  myths  are  really  m.  O^manic  orurin— Wain- 
anUnnen  is  the  Finnish  parallel  of  Odih ;  llmari- 
nen,  of  Thor ;  LemminUunen,  of  Loki.  M.  Le- 
normant's  farther  arguments  from  mythology  and 
religion  are  still  less  satisfactory ;  the  philolf^ical 
pcoofa  are  not  here  discussed.   Dr.  Tiele's  coaclu- 
sion  is  that  an  affinity  between  the  Aecadian  and 
the  Ural-Altaic  peoples  cannot  be  proved  cai 
groonds  derived  from  mythologies,  and  that  the 
evidence  makes  such  an  affinity  very  improbable. 
We  are  still  far,  moreover,  from  being  able  to  dls- 
tingoish  with  preciatoa  the  pure  Aecadian  reli- 
gion from  the  Semitic— an  additioaal  reason 
agunst  "premature  comparisons."     The  other 
articles  in  this  tmusually  large  number  are  by  Dr. 
Kosters  on  the  polemical  tendency  of  the  Second 
Book  of  Maccabees  (circumstances  of  a  later  a^e, 
he  thinks,  an  antedated,  and  the  principal  ex- 
ploita  of  the  later  Asmoneans  ascribed  to  the 
favourite  hen,  Judas) ;  by  Dr.  Seholten  against 
the  '*  supposed  **  third  ioum^  of  ^ul  to  Oorinth ; 
by  Straatman  on  the  infiuenee  of  the  &11  of  the 
Jewish  nation  on  Christianity  (the  first  of  a  series 
of  aketches  from  the  Ohurch  niston'  of  the  second 
entuTf ) ;  and  by  Dr.  Blom,  defending  his  view  of 
GaL  ui.,  13,  16,  20.   Among  the  reviews  we 
notice  an  alaborate  but  rather  unpleasantly^toned 
article  by  Dr.  Oort  on  Ealisch's  Book  of  Jonah. 

Thb  Aug^t  number  of  the  Library  Journal 
contains  a  paper  by  Mr.  B.  R.  Wheatley,  librarian 
of  the  Royal  Medical  and  Ohirurgical  Society,  en- 
titled '*  Desultory  Thoughts  on  the  Arrangement 
of  a  Private  Libraiy."  Throughout  Mr,  Wheatley 
it  thinking  of  a  "  gentieman's^  li1»ary  rather  than 


a  studoitfs;  and  the  subject  is  accordingly  treated 
very  much  from  a  fiimi^fter's  point  of  view.  But 
the  upholsterer  would  save  himself  the  trouble  of 
any  classification  but  those  of  size  and  appearance ; 
and  it  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Wheatiey  does  not  do 
the  same.  Mr.  Melvil  Dewey  discusses  the  "  Prin- 
ciples underlying  Chai^^  Systems,"  and  com- 
pares the  reuitive  merits  of  the  slip  and  ledger 
■Tstems.  The  paper  is  intended  to  open  a  general 
discusuon  of  the  subject,  and  is  undogmatic. 
The  Americans  do  not  seem  to  have  adopted  the 
libraiy  indicator,  which  k  so  much  used  in  our 
fne  public  libraries,  and  which  may  he  so  worked 
as  to  make  any  further  acoount-keepng  un- 
necessary. 


XONBEIOinUB  Bvpunoup. 

Thx  Catholic  Church  in  France  has  just  lost  the 
only  man  of  great  intellectual  eminence  that  she 
stallpossessed.  FdlixDupsailonp,Ki^(^of  OrUans, 
died  on  Friday,  October  11.  He  was  a  native 

of  Savovj  and  was  bom  at  Saint-F^liz  in  1602. 
After  filling  various  ecclesiastical  offices  at  Paris, 
and  attaining  to  that  of  grand  vieaire,  he  was  ap- 
pointed in  1841  Professor  in  the  Faenlly  of  Theo- 
logy ;  but  his  violent  langau;e  gave  rise  to 
tumiiltaous  scenes  which  caused  the  abrupt  ter- 
mination of  his  course  of  lectures.   In  1849  he 
became  Bishop  of  Orleans,  and  held  that  see  till 
his  death,  displaying  inde&tigable  activity  and 
devotion.    Under  his  superintendence  the  little 
Seminary  of  Orl^s  attained  a  remarkable  de- 
velopment, and  became  a  formidable  competitor 
to  secular  institutions  of  the  kind.  Classical 
studies,  which  Mgr.  Dupanloup  repeatedly  under- 
took to  defend  against  the  Ultramontanes,  and 
ee^ally  against  M.  Veuillot  and  the  Univera, 
were  cultivated  vrith  success.    Every  year  the 
pujnls  of  tiie  Seminary  performed  a  Greek  or  Latin 
play  before  a  select  aumence.    It  is  in  his  excel- 
lence as  an  instructor  that  we  must  recognise  the 
most  ^mpathetic  and  most  remarkable  feature  of 
Mgr.  Dupanloup's  character.   His  best  work  is  his 
treatise  i>0  rUducation,  published  in  three  volumes, 
octevo,  1865-67,  in  which  admirable  directions 
and  observations  of  great  psycholoncal  acutoness 
are  mixed  up  with  scholastic  BubUeties  and  with 
those  ezcesBive  regulations  which  are  tiie  "  note  " 
of  the  clerical  spirit.   Mgr.  Dupanloup,  who  was 
catechist  to  the  Orleans  princes  in  1828,  was  long 
a  member  of  the  Liberal  Catholic  party ;  but 
with  advancing  years  he  became  more  and  more 
bitter  in  spirit,  and  more  narrow  in  ideas.  In 
1869  he  began  a  very  warm  polemic  in  favour  of 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope ;  in  the  French 
Academy,  of  which  he  waa  elected  a  member  in 
1854,  he  laboured  with  extnme  ardoor  to  ^feat 
the  candidatures  of  MM.  Usury,  Uttr^,  and 
Renan ;  and  in  1871,  when  M,  littrj  was  at  last 
elected,  he  made  himself  ridiculous  by  sending  in 
bis  resignation,  which  was  not  accepted.  In 
1663  he  issued  his  Avertittement  auz  I^res  de 
FatnUle,  in  which  he  made  an  outrageous  attack 
upon  MM.  Maury,  Renan,  Llttr^,  Taine,  Sch^rer, 
through  the  medium  of  garbled  quotations  and 
windy  rhetoric,  which  did  not  hinder  him  very 
recently  from  energetically  supporting  M.  Taine  s 
candidature,  out  of  hatred  for  the  Revolution. 
At  first  confounded  by  the  publication  of  the  Sylla- 
bus, he  sought  to  prove  in  a  pamphlet,  remarkable 
for  its  sophistry,  that  it  was  compatible  with  all 
our  modem  libwties.   In  1870  he  ^in  essayed  to 
combat  the  dogma  of  Papal  lufallibilitv,  and 
wrote  a  book  attacking  it ;  but  after  the  decision 
of  the  Council  he  at  once  submitted.  Thence- 
forward ho  gave  himself  up  tdmost  wholly  to 
politics.   He  displayed  admirable  courage  daring 
the  Pmssian  occupation,  and  rendered  great  ser- 
vices to  his  diocese.   He  was  elected  by  the 
Loiret  a  deputy  to  the  National  Assembly.  In  that 
Assembly,  as  in  the  Senate,  of  whicn  he  was 
elected  a  life  member,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
lealooB  chiefs  of  the  clerical  and  monarchical 
par^.  Although  his  eloc[aence  had  declined  with 


his  bodily  strength,  he  yet  had  a  few  brilliant 
oratorical  successes,  espedally  in  the  discussions 
regarding  the  liberty  of  the  higher  education.  He 
was  redundant,  di^Tuse,  declamatory,  as  is  usually 
the  case  with  modem  Catholic  pulpit-orators; 
but  he  had  warmth,  passion,  life,  breadth  of  style. 
Although  he  was  opposed  to  his  dying  day  the 
Ultramontane  par^,  which  prevented  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  carainaiate,  his  loss  will  be  regretted 
by  all  Catholics,  for  the  French  clergy  has  not  a 
single  man  to  compare  mth  him  as  a  writer,  as  an 
orator,  or  even  as  a  man  of  action,  and  the  IVendi 
Academy  would  be  greatly  emhaiiaiBed  to  find  a 
priest  worthy  to  succeed  him.        G.  Hohod. 


irOTBB  OT  T^VXC 

Thb  fecial  Map  of  Afghanidan  issued  by 
Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith  and  Son  has  at  least  the 
merit  of  cheapness.  The  boundaries,  the  nul- 
ways,  and  the  principal  lines  of  communication 
are  uirly  well  given;  and  the  inset  map  of  the 
KhyberFass  on  a  large  scale  forms  a  novel  and 
valuable  feature.  It  is  curious  to  find  from  the 
spelling  of  the  names  that  a  German  authority 
has  evidently  been  followed  even  for  British  terri- 
tory.  We  cannot  say  much  in  favour  the 
"  description  of  the  country  "  printed  up  and  down 
on  the  back  of  the  map.  The  sources  of  iniimna- 
tion  are  not  all  acknowtodged.  Some  portion  we 
fancy  we  have  seen  already  in  a  daily  newspaper. 
Not  a  few  paragraphs  have  been  taken  verbatim 
from  the  sfticle  in  the  QeograpMeal  Magas*n» 
noticed  in  the  Aoadkict  last  week.  There  is  a 
great  number  of  typographical  blunders.  The 
Lohani  Povindaha  appear  aa  the  "  Tohani 
Provindahs ; "  vake^  becomes  "  vadeel ; "  Ab- 
durrahnum,  "  Abduwahman ; "  and  the  chief 
of  "the  illustrious  garrison"  is  disguised 
as  "General  Knott"  {ne).    The  trade  of  Af- 

fhanistan  is  given  according  to  the  estimates  of 
863,  as  amounting  to  an  export  of  166,000/.,  and 
an  import  of  120,000/.,  by  the  Khyber  Pass.  It 
may  m  intetestiuf  to  otMmet  these  flgoxw  by  tho 
offidal  retoms  for  1676-76,  The  exporti  fronk 
Afghanistan  in  tiiat  year,  as  regiBtered  at  Peahar> 
wur,  amounted  to  888,000  mmatth  in  wdght  (the 
maund  is  80  lb.,  or  28  to  the  ton),  vuued  at 
Rs.  91,43,000,  or,  say,  900,000/.  The  chief  items 
were:  silk,  190,000/. ;  fruits  and nute,  178,000/. ; 
dyes  (chiefly  madder),  142,000/. ;  wood,  127,000/. ; 
charas  (an  intoxicating  prepamtioQ  of  hemp), 
86,000/. ;  other  drugs,  62,000/.  The  imports  into 
Afghanistan  were  ^4,000  mmmdt  in  weight  and 
Rs.  81,66,000  in  value,  or,  say,  800,000/.  The 
chief  items  were :  English  piece  goods,  828,000/,. 
(probably  over-estimated);  Indian  coUon  doth, 
116,000/. ;  tea,  186,000/. ;  indigo,  69,000/. ;  and 
salt,  7;000/.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these 
statistics  only  refer  to  the  traffic  that  passes 
through  the  Eyber.  They  do  not  include  that 
carrira  into  the  Panjab  by  the  minor  passes,  or 
that  which  enters  Sind  by  the  Bolan. 

Wb  understwd  that  the  Indus  State  YaUey 
Rfulway  from  Kotri  to  Multau  is  to  be  opened 
throughout  for  traffic  this  month,  thus  ^ving' 
direct  communication  from  filaratmi  to  Lahore. 
The  Najner  bridge  over  the  Satlaj  at  Bhawalpur 
has  long  been  completed,  but  the  Indus  has  not 
yet  been  bridged  between  Sakhar  and  Bakhar^ 
where  the  traffic  will  be  carried  by  a  powerful 
line  of  steam  ferries.  Despite  this  important 
break  in  the  chain,  the  new  railway  will  be  of 
great  value  in  reference  to  the  military  operations, 
on  our  disturbed  North- West  frontier. 

Thb  October  Quarterly  Statement  of  the  Pales- 
tine Exploration  Fund  contiuns  a  prospectus  of  a 
proposed  expedition  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  The 
main  interest  gathers  round  the  three  towns  of 
Ca^maum,  Chorazin,  and  Bethsaida,  none  of 
which  are  ^uite  satisfactorilv  identified.  A  special 
fund  ia  being  formed.  We  wish  all  success  to 
the  scheme,  as  so  populous  and  important  a  district 
as  the  shores  (tf  the  Sea  of  GaUlee  once  ware  cannot 
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fidl  to  reward  a  careful  examination.  The  wefitem 
side  of  the  lake  has  heen  already  surrejed  'by 
lieutenant  Kitchener ;  the  eastern  is  almost  un- 
knowD.  Mr.  Birch  continues  lus  ingenious,  but 
sometimes  rather  laah,  Bpecnlations  on^ffios,  the 
City  of  Dayid." 

TbS  new  number  of  the  Ftuieh  Gleographical 
Societ/B  SuUetm  contune,  among  other  matter, 
an  Bcooont  by  Br.  R6ca^  of  a  joumoT  in  the 
interior  of  Mtvocco  in  Match  and  April  of  last 
year,  and  a  deacnption  by  M.  Oharles  Wiener, 
the  well-known  traveller,  of  the  disastrooB  Ascent 
of  the  Misti  peak,  near  Arequipa,  Peru,  under- 
taken by  Messrs.  Ryder,  BotnTroll,  and  Bulpeti, 
which  tmfortunately  resulted  in  the  death  of  two 
of  their  number. 

Thr  July-August  number  of  the  BuUetin  of 
the  Marseilles  Gecurra^cal  Society  opens  with  a 
paper  by  M.  H.  Grefinlhe,  entitled  "Voyage  de 
Lamoo  a  Zanzibar,"  which  furnishes  mudi  infor- 
mation respecting  a  little-known  portion  of  the 
Swahili  coast  Lamoo  is  described  as  a  low, 
aandy  island  covered  with  cocoa-nut  trees,  which 
is  situated  about  s  mile  from  the  main  land,  and 
is  sheltered  &om  the  Indian  Ocean  by  the  island 
of  Manda.  The  jiaper  is  illustrated  by  a  sketch 
map  of  the  Swahili  coast 

In  a  letter  written  from  Zanzibar  on  August  29, 
P^re  Hotner  forwards  to  La  Mtmom  CatholiqueB 
some  particulars  respectiDg  the  travellers  who  are 
oxplorinff  Equatorial  Africa.  The  last  news  of 
the  AbM  Debaiie  was  received  from  Bisako. 
Evoythinff  was  going  on  well,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  deration  of  a  few  porters,  the 
traveller  was  well  satisfied.  The  news  of  the 
Balffian  Expedition  is  less  cheering,  some  S25 
of  tJne  porters  having  deswted,  tiding  with  them 
property  valued  at  over  800/.  The  Belgians  hare 
gone  to  Mpwapwa  with  the  161  men  who  re- 
mained futhful,  after  having  left  behind  260 
bales  of  merchandise  at  Mvom^ro.  M.  Oamlner 
proposes  to  establish  hie  camp  at  Mpwapwa  for 
two  months,  and  MM.  Wautier  and  Dutrieux  will 
Itring  up  the  goods  left  behind.  During  this  in- 
terval M.  Cambier  will  push  forward  to  Urambo 
in  Unyamwesi,  where  he  contemplates  founding  the 
first  of  the  "  stations  hoflpitali^res  et  scieutifi[que&" 
M.  Philippe  Broyon  left  Bagamoyo  on  August  16 
with  the  intration  of  proceeding  to  Lake  Tan- 


On  July  30  the  steamer  N^une,  of  Helsingfors, 
left  Wardo  for  the  mouth  of  the  River  Obi,  by 
way  of  the  Kara  Sound,  and  completed  her  re- 
turn voyage  on  September  7,  thus  successfully 
opening  communication  by  sea  between  Europe 
wd  Siberia.  Just  before  her  arrival  io  Obi  Bay 
a  quantity  of  grain  arrived  for  her,  but  it  was 
shipped  with  difficulty,  owing  to  the  shallowness 
of  the  water  fat  a  coneidentble  distance  from  the 
fihore.  On  the  return  voyage  the  IfepUtM  met 
with  a  good  deal  of  drift-ice  in  the  Kara  Sonnd, 
and  consequenUy  had  to  go  through  Mascbutschin 
Sound  instead.  The  principal  difficulries  which 
the  steamer  expcffienoed  were  due  to  hazy  weather 
andinoozreet  charts. 

SoicB  Jesuit  misrionaxies  are  preparing  to  leave 
for  AMea,  via  the  Cape,  in  November,  with  the 
intention  of  establishing  a  new  mission  in  the 
Talley  of  the  Upper  Zambesi.  They  propose  to 
found  their  first  stations  among  the  Matabele  and 
the  Betchnana  tribes,  and  later  on,  if  possible,  to 
extend  their  field  of  operations  to  the  region 
borderbg  on  Lake  Bangweolo, 


MAauasm  bmviews. 

Thb  current  number  of  Mind  strikes  as  as  some- 
what inferior  to  its  predecesson  in  the  variety  and 
au^^tivenesa  of  its  contents.  There  is,  however, 
atleast  one  article  which  deserves  to  be  atten- 
tively read  as  well  hj  those  who  sympathise  with 
as  bv  those  who  dissent  from  the  conclurions 
which  it  seeks  to  establish.   This  is  Mr.  A.  J. 


Balfour's  paper  on  "  Transoendentalism."  The 
vrriter  examinee  the  position  of  the  transoendent- 
alist  with  reference  particularly  to  the  question  of 
causation  and  the  existence  of  an  independent 
world,  but  finds  a  general  objection  to  the  tran- 
scendental method  in  the  extent  to  which  it 
ignores  the  mind  nnconscious  of  the  relations 
which  the  .transcendentaliet  holds  to  be  necessorr 
elements  in  the  constituting  of  experience.  If, 
Mr.  Balfour  argues,  the  tranBcendeatalist  allow 
that  aU  that  is  required  to  constitnte  an  experience 
is,  not  that  the  object  of  perception  should 
actually  be  thought  in  the  relations  "necessary" 
to  make  it  an  object,  but  only  that  it  ^ould  oe 
capable  of  being  so  thought,  the  whole  tran- 
scendental ailment  appears  to  vanish  away,  and 
the  rules  which  thought  was  supposed  to  im- 
press on  nature  turn  out  to  be  mere  "casual 
necessities  of  o^r  reflective  moments — neces- 
sities which  would  have  been  unmeaning  to 
ns  in  our  childhood,  of  which  the  mass  of  man- 
kind are  never  consdous,  and  from  which 
we  ourselves  are  absolved  during  a  large  portion 
of  our  lives."  But  we  imagine  the  tra^cendent- 
alist  never  does  allow  the  premisses  on  which  this 
argument  depends;  and  the  words  which  Mr. 
Bufour  quotes  from  Prof.  Gaird  do  not,  when 
closely  studied,  bear  out  such  an  interpretation. 
The  individual  may  be  indeed  unconscious  of 
thinking  the  relations  under  which  an  object  must 
be  thought  in  order  to  be  known  at  all ;  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  object  is  not  known  under 
these  relations ;  no  more  surely  than  our  uncon- 
soiousnees  of  the  associated  \aaaA  by  which  we 
have  passed  from  one  conception  to  another  proves 
the  non-existence  of  'Uie  ideas  wldeh  have  inter- 
vened between  the  two  conceptions.  Mr.  Balfour, 
then,  does  not  seem  to  us  to  have  made.ont  his 
"general  objection"  against  transcendentalism; 
nor  when  ha  comes  to  criticise  the  azgomeut  in 
which  Kant  reasoned  from  the  &ct  of  change  &r 
the  existence  of  a  permanent  substance,  or  sought 
to  establish  the  law  of  causation,  does  he  strike 
us  as  more  convincing.  But  has  certainly 
tried  to  understand  his  opponents'  standpoint, 
and  suggested  diiBculties  wnich  may  help  the 
transcendentaliats  to  give  a  firmer  basis  to 
the  work  of  Kant.  The  other  papers  may 
be  briefly  noticed.  Mr.  Stanley  writes 
vigorously  on  "The  Muscular  Perception  of 
Space,"  but  we  fear  we  cannot  recommend  his 
article  to  an;^  but  those  who  attach  dear  ideas  to 
"  dichotomising  stems"  or  "fibres  "  which  "ana- 
stomose." Spatiality,  the  writer  Holds,  is  as 
inseparable  an  attribute  of  motor  feelings  as  of 
force  or  matter;  and  generally  he  attaches  to 
movement  an  importance  not  altogether  unlike 
that  which  Trendelenburg  assigned  it  Prof. 
Bain  continues  to  discourse  on  education,  and  has 
some  sensible  remarks  on  punishment  and  prizes. 
The  article  which  will  be,  no  doubt,  as  vridely  read 
as  any  is  that  by  Signer  Borzellotti  on  "  Philo- 
sophy in  Italy."  So  little  is  known  by  most  of 
us  about  the  condition  of  Italian  philosophy  that 
such  a  BurveT  as  Signor  Borzellotti  gives  should 
be  particularly  welcome.  The  writer's  views  are 
sumciently  dideartening.  "There  is  as  yet  in 
Italy,"  be  condudes  by  saying,  "no  true  and 
proper  speculative  movement; "  and  the  only  con- 
siderable philosophical  wave  that  has  influenced 
Italy— that,  viz.,  connected  with  the  names  of 
Qalluppi,  Rosmini,  and  Ctiobeoti— vras  coloured 
throughout  by  theology.  From  the  list  of 
modem  philosophical  writeie  with  whom  Signor 
BarzeUotti  deals  we  miss,  by  the  way,  the  name 
of  ^  Prof.  Turl^lio,  whose  eccentric  views  on 
Spinoza  attracted  some  three  years  ago  consider- 
able attention  among  us,  and  with  whose  opinions 
vrith  regard  to  Malebranche  Prof.  Flint  expresses 
himself,  in  one  of  the  critical  notices  appended  to 
tho  larger  articles,  as  no  more  satisfied  than  pre- 
viously. 

The  Journal  of  i^eculatm  Fhiloupkj/  for  July 
opens  vrith  an  article  on  Space,  which  may  m 
taken  as  a  half-xeply  to  Vb.  Hall's  attempt  to 


identify  it  with  muscles  and  phenomena  of  move- 
ment Movement,  the  writer  (Mr.  Cabot)  nam' 
tains,  must  start  from  some  point,  and  this  point  is 
already  spatial.  And  thus,  he  adds,  the  plaiUB- 
Inlity  of  the  different  attempts  oaed  to  ovtdve 
extension  from  purely  intensive  feelings  with  the 
help  of  the  conadoosness  of  movement  is  doe  to 
the  fact  that  in  assuming  this  eonsdousness  they 
assume  exactly  what  was  to  be  discovered.  Another 
paper,  not,  indeed,  so  pointed  as  this  last,  but  still 
deserving  of  attention,  is  "  On  Brute  and  Human 
Intellect,"  by  Mr.  W.  James.  The  writer  gives  a 
dear  analysis  of  the  process  of  reasoning,  and 
especially  insists  on  the  degree  to  which  dmoeia- 
tion  enters  into  nascmed  mowledge.  "  A  reasoD- 
ing  animal,"  he  vrriteSj  "  most  eadly  dissocaata 
and  extxaet  duwacters ;  in  order  to  do  so,  charao- 
ten  muatbave  some  peculiar  aesthetic  or  practical 
interest  for  him,  or,  fiuling  in  that,  must  form 
variaUe  comwxions  in  his  experience."  Now,  in 
this  sense,  Mr.  James  goes  on  to  show,  the 
lower  animals  do  not  reason;  all  the  many 
stories  of  brute  intelligence  may  be  accounted 
for  by  mere  contiguous  association  resting 
on  experience.  "  The  characters  extracted  by 
animals  are  very  few,  and  alvrays  related  to  their 
immediate  interests  or  emotions."  Animals,  in 
fact,  "are  enslaved  to  routine,  to  cut-and-dried 
thiijJdn^ " ;  so  that  thoughts,  in  place  of  caUrns 
up  their  similars,  su^fost  only  "their  habitual 
successors."  The  other  papers  of  the  number  are 
directly  or  indireetiy  tnmslations  from  French  or 
Gennan  sources — a  form  of  work  in  wbich  the 
I^Mcalative  has  been  alwa;^  particularl;  pro- 
minoit 

The  Journal  of  Mental  Science  for  Octobedr  con- 
tains little  that  vrill  interest  any  but  theniedafist. 
The  number  opens  with  the  preeideotiai  address 
delivered  by  Dr.  Oriehton-Browne  at  the  Boyal 
Oolle^  of  Physidans ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  maga- 
rine  IB  occupied  with  Dr.  Napier's  trtndatioa  o( 
Brs.  Kulenbuiff  and  Guttman's  PAgmoIojry  and 
Pathology  of  n4  8ymp<ahetio  Sytitm  vf  y«ne$. 
Dr.  Ireland  continues  lus  essay  on  Thought  and 
Words ;  but  the  cases  of  -mental  delunon  or  of 
abnormal  speech  which  he  disraases  cannot  be 
B^d  to  throw  much  light  upon  the  qnoBtkm  of 
thouf^ht'  and  langua^  as  generally  understood. 
It  might  be  lees  misleading  if  tius  Quarteriy 
would  describe  itself  as  the  *'  Joum^  of  Mental 
Pathology,"  or  at  least  find  some  titie  which 
would  indicate  the  character  of  its  contents  better 
than  its  present  name  can  be  said  to  do. 

Ik  a  very  good  number  of  the  Theoioaicel  Re- 
vieto,  the  best  article  is  the  first — on  "  llhe  God," 
bv  John  Fenton.  It  deals — perhaps  too  exda- 
sively — with  his  obligation  to  "  raise  up  seed  unto 
his  brother,"  and  illustrates  the  Israelite  law  and 
customs  on  the  point,  and  their  probable  origin, 
by  many  close  and  relevant  parallels  elsewhere. 
The  only  fault  in  the  article  is  that  he  follows  the 
comparative  method  too  for,  and  attends  too  little 
to  vrhat  has  been  learnt  from  the  Hebrew  Sezip- 
tures  tiiemselves.  There  is  no  novelty  in  ue 
view  that  Absalom's  appropriation  of  hm  fiither'a 
concubines,  and  Adonijah's  proposal  for  Abisbng, 
had  their  motive  in  tJae  doctnne  that  "  women 
were  heritage,"  and  that  each  claimed  to  bo  his 
father's  heir.  But  the  fact  that  Adonijah  sought 
Abish^,  who  was  not  David's  concubine,  rather 
than  any  other  member  of  his  seraglio,  tells  rather 
E^ainst  the  suggestion  that  the  men  of  David's 
time  saw  no  incest  in  the  story  of  dther  Tanoar. 
And  it  would  have  been  worth  noticing  that  the 
law  of  the  Levirate  in  Deuteronomy  is  limited  to 
the  case  "  when  brethren  dwell  together ; "  also 
that  the  Samaritans  did  not  observe  it 
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CORRESFOHTDENCS. 

DB.  TOmrSOlT  ASD  HACFRXBSOir. 

London  :  Oct.  14,  ISTS. 

The  kiDdness  of  a  gentleaian  who  is  ia  posses- 
sion of  the  original  documentB  enables  me  to 
send  jott  copie*  of  some  letters  which  will,  I 
think,  fill  or  putly  fill  *  in  the  histoiy  of 
J  ohnson's  famons  quarrel  vitii  Oasian  Macidienon. 
In  a  letter  poUishad  1^  Boswell  and  dated 
Fetnvuuy  7,  1776,  Johnson  gave  a  brief  accomit 
of  the  anair.  "  Macphenon,"^  he  sajs,  "  nerer  in 
hi*  life  offered  me  a  sight  of  any  original  or  of  any 
eridence  of  any  kind ;  but  thought  only  of  intimi- 
dating me  by  noise  and  threats,  until  my  last 
answer — that  I  would  not  be  deterred  from  de- 
tecting what  I  thought  a  cheat  by  the  menacet  of  a 
rtt^aa~put  an  end  to  our  correspondence."  After 
giving  the  letter  from  which  this  passage  is 
taken,  Boswell  sa^s : — "  What  words  were  used  by 
Mr.  Macpherson  in  his  letter  to  the  renerable  eage, 
1  hare  never  heard ;  but  they  are  generally  said  to 
hare  been  of  a  nature  very  diSerent  from  the 
langiutfe  of  literary  contest."  He  then  gives  the 
letter  from  Johnson  to  Hacpheraon  containing  the 
phiueabont  the  cheat  ana  the  ruffian.  Johnson 
repeated  thia  letttt  to  him  from  nmnoiy;  but 
Boawell  had  not  lumself  seen  ooiiespondeDce. 
Xor,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  aoy  part  of  it  beoi 
published.  The  letters  which  I  now  copy  from 
the  originals  appear  to  be  part,  if  not  the  whole^ 
of  3£acpher8on  s  share  in  it. 

The  first  lettra  is  addressed  to  William  Strahan, 
£sri.,  Nev  Street,  Fetter  Lane,  Fleet  Street. 


(No.1.) 
"Private. 

"  Dear  Sir, — Upon  mature  consideration,  I  have 
sent  the  enclosed  oetentibU  letter.  However 
unwilling  I  may  be  at  tM»  time  e^edaUg  to  do 
anything  that  may  create  noise,  I  find  I  cannot 
pass  over  the  expreanoas  contained  in  Dr.  Johnson's 
pamphlet  I  deure,  therefore^  that  yoa  will 
use  your  endearoura  witii  that  tm^ertineiU  fdlow 
to  induce  him  to  soften  the  expressions  concerning 
me,  though  it  should  occasion  the  loss  of  a  few 
days  in  the  publication.  If  he  hss  a  grain  of  com- 
mon sense,  I  suppose,  he  will  see  the  impropriety 
of  the  words  and  prevent  further  trouble.  You 
may  show  to  him  the  inclosed,  but  to  none  else ; 
and  take  care  to  keep  it  in  your  own  hands.  I  am, 
"  Dr.  sir, 

"  Manchester  Buildings,   Yours  adectionately, 
"  Jan.  16, 1776.  J.  Macpekbsoit." 

The  enclosure  is  as  follows 
(No.  2.) 

"  Dear  Sir, — A  friend  of  mine  has,  this  moment, 
put  into  my  hands  a  sentence  from  a  work  en- 
tituled  A  Journey  to  the  Wettem  Idande  of  Scot- 
land, which,  I  am  informed,  is  written  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  In  expressing  his  incredulity,  with  re- 
gard to  the  authenticity  of  the  poema  of  Oasian, 
he  makes  use  of  the  words  irtMleTtce,  audacity,  and 
ffuxU.  To  his  want  of  belief  on  Uiis  subject  I 
have  not  the  smallest  objection.  But  I  suppose  you 
will  agree  with  me,  that  sach  expressions  ought 
not  to  be  Qsed  by  one  gentleman  to  another;  and 
that  whenever  the^  are  used,  they  cannot  be  passed 
over  with  impunity.  To  prevent  consequences 
that  may  be,  at  once,  disagreeaUe  to  Dr.  Johnson 
and  to  myself,  I  defflre  the  favour  that  you  will 
wait  upon  him,  and  tell  him  that  I  expect  he  will 
cancel  from  his  Journey  the  injurious  expreniom 
above  mentioned.  I  hope  that,  upon  cool  reflec- 
don,  he  will  be  of  opinion,  that  this  expectation 
of  mine  is  not  unreasonable. 

"  I  am,  Dear  Sir, 
"Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
"  Manchester  Buildings,    Jaues  MAOPHBBaox. 

"Jan.  16th,  1775. 
"  William  Strahao,  Esq.*' 

The  next  letter  is  not  dated : — 

(No.  3.) 

"Dear  Sir, — As  I  expect  to  have  Dr.  Johnson's 
final  answer  to  my,  I  think,  just  demands,  at 
seven  o'clock,  I  beg  leave  to  inclose  to  you  the 
purport  of  such  an  advertisement,  aa  would  satisfy 
me.  As  I  am  very  aei-ioua  upon  this  business  I 
insist,  that  you  will  keep  it  to  yourself;  for  were 
it  not  [for]  the  pi-esent  circumstances  of  an  affair, 
in  which  you  (as  well  as  I)  are  concerned,  I  shoiild 
before  this  time  have  traced  out  the  author  of  this 

J'oumey,  in  a  very  effectual  manner.    Unless  I 
lave  a  satisfactory  answer,  I  am  detramined  (in- 
deed it  is  neceesury)  to  laing  that  business  to  a 
conclusion  before  I  begin  any  other.   I  am, 
"  Dear  Sir, 

"  Yours,  &c.,  £&, 
"Rat  4  o^doek.  J.  Macfhebboit." 

The  endoBore  is  as  follows: — 

(No.  4.) 

"  Adoertirnntmt. 

"The  author  of  the  Journey  to  the  Western 
lelands  of  Scotland  finding,  when  it  was  too  late 
to  make  any  alterations,  *tnat  some  expressions  in 
page  and  have  given  offence  to  the  g^tle- 
man  alluded  to,  he  takes  this  method  of  infnming 
the  public,  that  he  meant  no  personal  reflection ; 
and  that,  should  thia  work  come  to  a  second  im- 
pression, he  will  take  care  to  expunge  such  words 
as  seem,  though  undesignedly,  to  convey  an 
aOront  This  is  a  piece  of  justice,  which  the 
author  own  to  himself  aa  weu  as  to  that  gentle- 
man." 


The  follomng  (undated)  letter  and  inclosnre- 
addressed  to  Mr.  OadeD,  bookseller,  opposite 
Catherine  Street,  Strand,  may  also  be  of  interest, 
though  they  do  not  refer  to  the  controverey  with 
Johnson  himself,  and  must  be  of  a  later  date: — 

(No.  6). 
"  Private. 

"  Dear  Sir, — Something  like  the  enclosed  may 
do.  Will  yoa  transcribe  it'catefnlly,  as  it  wonld 
be  highly  improper  anything,  in  commendation 
of  the  icork,  enould  go  in  the  nand  of  the  author  P 
I  can  easily  trace  the  malignity  of  the  Johnsonians 
in  the  Plundealer.  Such  allegations,  though  too 
futile  to  impose  on  men  of  sense,  may  have  weight 
with  the  foolish  and  projudiced  who  are  a  great 
majority  of  mankind.  I  think  therefore  it  were- 
bettN*  no  such  things  should  appear  at  all,  if  it 
can  be  done.        I  am,  Dear  Sir, 

"  Yoon  a&etaonately, 

"lpaBt4o^ck>ck.  J.  M." 

(No.  6) 

"  To  the  Printer  of  the  St.  Jameit  Chronicle. 

"  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  writer  who  ngna 
himself  a  Plain  Dealer  in  yoor  pwer  of  Tuesday, 
discovers  most  malice  or  ioUy.  He  presumes  to 
call  in  question  the  authenticify  of  the  papers, 
just  puuished  by  Mr.  Macpherson,  yet  the^  ori- 
onrALs  have  Iain  for  these  two  months  past,  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Oadell,  the  bookseller,  lor  the  in- 
spection of  the  Public.  The  insinuations  of  the 
Plain  Dealer  concerning  the  principles  of  the 
writer  are  as  false  as  his  allegations  against  the 
authenticity  of  the  papers.  The  imp^iality  of 
Mr.  Macpharson's  narration,  his  undeviating  at- 
tention to  truth,  his  strict  justice  to  the  characters 
of  men,  the  liberality  of  his  observations  on  facts 
and  liis  apparent  and  uniform  attachment  to  the 
rights  of  human  nature,  (the  great  foundation  of 
civil  liberty,)  have  met  with  the  unanimous  ap- 
probation of  the  judicious  and  unpreindioed  of  all 
parties.  If  lie  is  not  a  &Toarite  with  the  -violent 
of  any  party,  it  is  because  he  is  Massed  by  the 
follies  of  none.  Iupabtxal." 

I  need  make  no  comments  on  the  above. 

LSBLIB  STXBBES. 


A  CENTAVB  QBOUF. 


Weatbmry  on  Tiym  :  Oct.  14, 1S7S. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  point  out  one  note* 
worthy  version  of  the  Oentaur  groups  of  Aristeaa 
and  Papias  of  Oaria  which  would  seem  to  hare 
been  overlooked  by  Prof.  Sidney  Colvin  in  his 
late  papers  on  this  subject.  These  groups,  modelled 
and  chased  in  high  relief,  occur  on  two  anUqne 
silver  cups  foand,  I  think,  at  Pompeii  (or  possioly 
at  Herculaneum),  and  now  in  one  of  the  upper 
Bronze  Booms  of  the  Museo  Borbonico  in  Naples. 
The  cups  are  two-handled,  and  measure  about 
five  inches  in  height  by  four,  or  four  and  a-half, 
inches  in  diameter.  Each  cup  is  adorned  with 
both  subjects— namely,  the  old  Oentaur  and  Cupid 
on  one  side,  and  the  young  Oentaur  and  Cupid  on 
the  other.  The  same  unrivalled  collection  also 
contains  two  ancient  frescoes  discovered  at  Portici 
and  Resina,  in  which  are  depicted  Marine  Cen- 
taurs, the  hinder  quarters  of  the  man-horse  ending 
in  a  merman's  tail.  These  subjects  are  engraved 
in  the  Seal  Museo  Borbonico,  vol*  vtii.,  plate  x, 
AlCXLXA  B.  ESWABDS. 


ICBBBBB.  T.  AlTD  A.  K.  TOHIIBlOK'a  KAP  OF 
APeHAHIBIAlT. 

Kew:  Ootobar  14, 1878. 

As  a  newly-publiahed  map  of  Afghanistan,  re- 
viewed in  lost  week'a  Acadbht,  is  qioken  of  aa 
"  Keith  Johnston's  map,"  may  I  be  allowed  to  say 
that  I  have  not  even  seen  the  map  in  question ; 
and  that  I  have  taken  no  part  in  editing  the  geo- 
OTaphical  works  issued  by  Messrs.  W.  and  A.  K. 
Johnston  since  1 873 P         EsrcH  Job58T05. 
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SCIENCE. 

HOHEB  ASD  THE  EMC  CTCLE. 

Someri  quae  nunc  esuUmt  an  reliquie  Cycli 
carminibiu  aniiqmora  jure  HabUa  aint. 
Auctore  F.  A.  Palej,  M.A.  (P.  Nor- 
gate.) 

Of  the  mtrntfold  qnestiona  belonging  to  the 
great  Homeric  controversy,  Mr.  Paley  has 
chosen  one  of  the  most  vital  to  the  nltimate 
issue.  We  cannot  bring  the  Homeric  poems 
within  any  scheme  of  chronology,  properly 
80  called ;  but  we  may  measure  their  date, 
as  geologists  measnre  the  age  of  rocks,  by 
counting  the  strata  of  literature  ^t  lie  be- 
tweeu  them  aud  the  beginning  of  dated 
histoty.  These  strata  are,  in  the  commonly- 
accepted  view,  the  period  of  Lyric  poetry 
which  lies  on  the  confines  of  history,  the 
somewhat  earlier  period  of  Elegiac  poetry 
<Callinnfl,  l^prtaens,  ^.),  and,  finally,  cer- 
tain poems — of  which  we  possess  the  very 
scantiest  remains — commonly  called  Cyclic, 
and  supposed  to  represent  the  later  efforts 
of  the  ancient  Epio  school.  Mr,  Paley  re- 
verses this  theory.  He  believes,  if  I  have 
rightly  understood  him,  that  the  ancient 
Epic  literature  consisted  of  a  luge  mass  of 
ballads  or  narrative  poems,  dealing  with  all 
the  various  groups  of  Greek  lejfend.  These 
shorter  and  ruder  epics,  he  thinks,  formed 
the  only  Homer  known  to  Pindar,  the  Tra- 
gedians, Aristophanes,  Herodotus,  and  Thu- 
■oydides ;  while  "  our  Homer  " — theTZutdand 
Odyssey  in  their  present  form — were  not 

generally  known  before  the  time  of  Plato, 
e  supposes  the  two  poems  to  hAve  been  put 
together,  mainly  from  the  rich  materials  of 
the  old  ballad  literature,  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  and,  perhaps,  by  the  gram- 
marian-poet Antimachns  of  Colophon.  This 
theory  has  already  been  advanced  by  Mr. 
Paley  on  several  ocoasions,  especially  in  the 
Pr^aces  to  his  two  editions  of  the  Iliad.  In 
tlie  present  publication  he  has  done  scholars 
the  service  of  placing  his  case  before  tbem 
in  a  single  treatise  of  forty  pages,  stated 
with  all  the  terseness  and  perspicuity  of 
which  the  lAtin  language  is  capable. 

The  readers  of  the  Acadekt  do  not  need 
to  be  told  tiiat  Mr.  Paley  is  learned  and  in- 
genious, and  they  will  understand  that  it  is 
not  from  any  want  of  appreciation  of  these 
finalities  that  the  reviewer,  who  has  to  ex- 
press a  general  dissent  £rom  Mr.  Paley's 
conclusion,  is  obliged  to  dwell  mainly  on 
points  as  to  which  he  thinks  his  contention 
either  inconclosive  or  wrong. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  a  reader  of 
Mr.  Paley's  treatise  is  that  his  investigation 
-of  the  Epic  Cycle  does  not  start  from  the 
usual '  points.  The  Epic  C^cle  (using  the 
term  in  its  strict  sense)  is  known  to  us 
almost  exclusively  from  a  passage  of  the 
Chrestomathia  of  Proclus,  pmerved  in  sab- 
stance  b;^  Fbotins.  (This  passage,  with 
other  notices  and  fragments,  has  lately  been 
reprinted  in  a  volume  of  the  Tenbner  series, 
■the  Epieorvm  Chaeeonm  Fragmenta,  edited 
by  G,  Kinkel,  of  Zurich.)  Now,  who  was 
ProolusP  What  is  iis  date  ?  What  is  the 
meamng  of  the  term  kvkXoq  ?  What  is  the 
-date  of  the  iirieoc  (.uicXoc  ?  Was  it  in  prose 
or  in  verse  ?  If  in  verse,  was  it  a  collection 
of  entire  poems  arranged  ohronologically,  or 


of  selected  parts  of  poems  ?  Or  was  it  an 
abstract  in  verse,  like  the  JBpibma  lUadoSt 
which  bears  the  name  "Pindarus  The- 
banus "  ?  These  are  the  questions  dealt 
with  by  Welcker  and  other  enquirers,  but 
passed  over,  so  far  as  I  see,  by  M!r.  Paley. 
His  method  is  to  begin  with  Pindar  and  the 
Tragic  poets.  Whenever  he  finds  a  story  or  a 
version  of  a  story  in  which  they  can  be  shown 
not  to  have  followed  the  Hiad  or  Odyssey, 
he  puts  it  down  as  so  much  matter  derived 
from  Cyclic  poems,  usually  specifying  the 
poem  —  the  Cypria,  or  'IXiow  vipaie,  or 
Ndtrroi,  &G.  —  which  he  regards  as  the 
source.  Surely  the  more  logical  course 
would  have  been,  first  to  construct  the  story 
of  each  of  the  Cyclic  poems  from  the  direct 
evidence  of  Proclus,  and  then  to  ascertain 
whether  the  result  is  more  in  agreement  with 
Hndar  and  the  Tragic  poets,  or  with  "  our 
Homer." 

As  examples  of  the  necessity  of  an  ex- 
amination of  the  evidence  of  Proclas  I  would 
mention  one  or  two  of  Mr.  Paley's  assertions 
regarding  the  contents  of  Cyclic  poems.  The 
capture  of  Troy  by  Hercules,  he  says  ou 
page  10,  was  related  in  the  Gypria.  It  is  not 
in  the  argument  given  by  Proclus,  and 
surely  would  not  have  been  omitted  by  him. 
Again,  the  journey  of  Paris  to  Egypt  and 
Sidon  is  given  as  part  of  the  story  of  the 
Cypria  by  Proclus.  Mr.-  Paley  somewhat 
surprises  one  by  saying  that  the  same  thing 
appears  firam  Herodotus  ii.,  112-120.  What 
Herodotus  there  says  is  that,  according  to 
the  Oypria,  Paris  went  straight  from  Iaoc- 
daemon  to  Tn^  in  three  days,  with  a  fair 
wind  and  calm  sea;  and  in  this  instance, 
therefore,  it  seems  that  the  ancient  poem 
whioh  Herodotus  had  before  him  gave  a  very 
difierent  version  from  that  of  the  Selena  of 
Euripides,  and  from  that  of  the  "  Cyclic  " 
Gypria  known  to  Proclus. 

To  these  criticisms  Mr.  Paley  may  reply 
that  he  does  not  attribute  much  weight  to 
the  arguments  of  the  Cyclic  poems  as  given 
by  Proclus.  His  case,  he  may  say,  is  made 
out  if  he  has  proved  two  points  :  first,  that 
the  matter  of  Pindar  and  the  Tragic  poets  ia 
different  from  that  of  the  Hiad  and  Odyssey; 
and  then,  that  it  is  older. 

The  d^erences  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Paley 
between  the  stories  followed  by  the  Tragic 
poets  and  those  which  we  find  in  Homer  are 
certainly  deserving  of  attention.  I  do  not, 
indeed,  attach  much  weight  to  the  fact  that 
the  Tragic  poets  recognise  many  legends  and 
parts  of  legends  of  which  we  hear  little  or 
nothing  in  Homer.  It  seems  to  me  that  that 
is  only  what  we  should  expect  on  any  hypo- 
thesis. The  Iliad  and  Odyssey  take  in  two 
comparatively  small  portions  of  a  large  and 
various  body  of  mythology.  There  is  no 
reason  to  assume,  as  Mr.  Paley  does,  that 
an  Attio  dramatist  would  go  for  subjects, 
chiefly  or  exclusively,  to  Uie  two  best  Epic 
poems.  Thebestpoemsornovelsdonotalways 
make  the  best  subjects  for  plays ;  and  even 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  must  have  been  ex- 
hausted by  a  poet  who  prodcced  plays  as 
fiist  as  Aeschylus  or  Sophocles.  The  difficulty, 
therefore,  arises,  not  when  Pindar  or  the 
Tragic  poets  give  a  story  that  is  unknown  to 
Homer,  but  when  they  give  a  version  of  a  story 
differing  in  some  important  particular  from 
the  ^meric  acoonnt.  Some  examples  of  this 


are  given  on  page  13  of  Mr.  Pal^s  treatise. 
According  to  ue  Tragio  poets  Hector  was 
dragged  round  the  walls  of  Troy  while  still' 
living ;  in  Homer  he  is  killed  by  Achilles  in 
battle.  In  Aeschylus  Agamemnon  is  killed 
in  a  bath,  in  Homer  at  the  banquet.  Accord- 
ing to  Pindar  Achilles  gained  immortality, 
of  which  Homer  knows  nothing.  Mr.  Paley 
mentions  other  instances  of  a  less  decisive 
kind.  Thus,  it  is  not  a  contradiction  that 
the  body  of  Sarpedon  is  carried  off  by  Sleep, 
the  body  of  Memnon  by  Eos  ;  or  that  Nestor 
is  saved  from  danger  on  one  occasion  by 
Diomede,  on  another  by  Antilochus.  Nor 
am  I  sensible  of  the  great  fitUing  off  in  the 
characters  of  Helen,  Ulysses,  and  Menelana, 
which  Mr.  Paley  maintains  to  have  taken 
place  between  the  Tragic  poets  and  "  our 
Homer.'*  It  is  difficult  to  see  in  what  respect 
the  Ulysses  of  the  Ajax  and  the  FhHw^ea 
is  morally  inferior  to  the  Ulysses  of  Homer. 
Helen  is  no  doubt  called  ipiq  aifiarotaaa, 
yvfKfiOKXavrof:  'Epivvc,  (tc.,by  the  Chorus  of  tbe 
Agamemnon,  but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
hor  character,  only  with  the  fa!ct  that  she 
was  the  cause  of  the  war.  Menelana,  finally, 
is  so  colourless  a  personage  in  Homer  that 
the  dramatists  were  obliged  to  frame  a 
character  for  him;  and  in  doing  so  they 
were  probably  inflaenced  by  the  Athenian 
antipathy  to  Sparta. 

Admitting,  however,  the  existence  of  dis- 
crepancies j  we  have  still  before  us  the  ques- 
tion. Which  of  the  two  versions  is  Ukdy  in 
each  case  to  be  the  older?  Jfr.  Baley's 
raasona  for  his  uuwer  are  givm  <ni  page  6 
of  the  present  treatise  : — 

"Anliqiia  potiua  qiiam  recentiora  seeutoa  esse 
Pindarum  ac  tr^cos  et  per  se  admodum  veri- 
aimile  est,  qua  iUi  religione  ^merum  resjurie- 
hant,  et  vel  ex  eo  ipso  fldem  ducit,  quod  pleraqae, 
quorum  iutegram  iui  et  aecuratam  notitiam  hahe- 
bant,  Homero  noatro  breviua  angustiusque  inelnd- 
uDtur." 

That  is  to  say,  (1)  Piodarandt^dramatists 
would  not  have  followed  inferior  authorities 
if  they  had  known  and  accepted  ''our 
Homer;"  and  (2)  Homer  alludes  to  many  ^ 
stories  as  already  known  to  his  hearers,  and 
thus  implies  the  existence  of  earUer  narratiTe 
poetry. 

To  the  first  ailment  I  would  reply  ihai 
Pindar  and  the  dramatists  had  the  whole 
stores  of  Greek  mythology  before  them,  and 
were  by  no  means  confined  to  subjects 
already  treated  by  poets,  much  less  to  the 
works   of  any   single   poet.     Mr.  Paley 
attributes  to  them  a  sort  of  bibliolatry, 
whereas  Greek  mythology  was  a  living  and 
growing  tradition.  It  is  true  that  Aeschylus 
is  said  to  have  called  his  plays  **  slices  m>m 
the  great  banquet  of  Homer.**   Bat  no  one 
doubts  that  the  name  Homer,  in  the  time  of 
Aeschylus,  included  many  poems  besides 
the  Hiad  and  Odyssey.   And  such  a  saying, 
after  all,  must  be  understood  with  some 
reference  to  tbe  possibilities  of  tiie  case. 
Let  Mr.  Paley  consider  Iiow  many  good 
acting  plays,  conforming  to  the  laws  of  the 
Greek  stage,  could  be  founded  ou  the  inci- 
dents of  the  two  Homeric  poems.  Aristotle 
— who  on  such  a  matter  must  be  allowed  to 
be  an  authority — noted  that  each  poem 
only  furnished  a  single  plot,  or  at  most 
two.   Even  supposing  that  several  subjects 
might  have  been  found,  the  propOTtioii  of 
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plajs  based  on  "  onr  Homer,"  in  the  case 
of  a  dramatist  who  wrote  seventy  or  a 
hnndred  in  his  lifetime,  mast  have;  been 
very  trifling.  And  the  subjects,  especially 
those  of  the  Iliadt  must  always  have  been 
nnaaitaUe  to  the  Attic  theatre.  The  interest 
of  Homer  lira  in  batties,  in  adTentme,  in 
debate — none  of  which  conld  be  represented 
OD  the  stage. 

The  answer  to  the  second  argument  is 
still  more  Ample.  Mr.  Paley's  contention 
amounts  merely  to  this — that  the  Trojan 
and  other  l^ends  were  current  in  some  form 
before  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  composed. 
No  one,  sorely,  would  deny  this.  We  may 
evenbeliere  (withWelcker)  that  the  Odyssey 
refers  to  an  early  'IX/ov  irtptric,  and  an  early 
NoWoc  'Aj(atSp.  There  were  doubtless  poets 
before  Homer,  as  well  as  brave  men  before 
Agamemnon.  But  all  this  throws  no  light 
on  the  date  of  the  Homeric  poems  them- 
selree. 

A  detaiDed  examination  of  the  discrepan- 
cies  between  Homer  and  the  Tragic  poets 
would  probably  enable  us  sometimes  to  de* 
cide  which  of  two  versiona  is  the  more  an- 
cient. One  or  two  instances  may  be  men- 
tioned in  which  sncb  an  examination  would 
be  nnfavonrable  to  Mr.  Paley's  theory.  He 
notes  that  in  a  lost  play  of  Aeschylus,  the 
subject  of  which  is  the  embassy  of  the  ninth 
bookof  theiZtat2,  the  followers  of  Achilles  (the 
Mvpii^rtt)  are  represented  as  entreating 
him  to  make  peace  with  Agamemnon : 
whereas  in  the  Iliad  the  only  speakers  are 
Ulysaea,  Ajax,  and  Phoenix.  The  reason  is, 
obvion^y,  that  the  Myrmidones  were  wanted 
as  Chorua  of  the  play.  So  in  the  'Ein-opoc 
Xurpa,  founded  on  the  story  of  the  twenty- 
foarth  book,  Priam  does  not  go  alone,  aa  in 
Homer,  but  witii  a  train  of  Trojans.  Evi- 
dently the  Choras  must  either  be  found  in 
the  camp  or  brought  from  Troy. 

On  the  whole,  this  part  of  Mr.  Paley's  ar- 
gument seems  to  be  pervaded  by  two  falla- 
cions  assumptions :  first,  that  the  dramatists 
borrowed  chiefly  from  the  most  popular  and 
bcsHmown  epic  poet ;  and,  secondly,  that 
when  they  borrowed,  they  must  have  done 
so  with  acmpulous  and  minute  fidelity. 

Nearly  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  drama 
applies  to  Pindar,  and  also  to  the  argu- 
ment from  the  vase-paintings,  as  to  which  I 
need  only  refor  to  Dr.  Hayman's  Preface  to 
hia  Odyssey.  In  the  present  treatise  Mr. 
Faley  makes  a  reply  to  Dr.  Hayman  which 
rather  misses  the  point  of  his  opponent's 
argument.  Mr.  Paley  hsA  formerly  main, 
tained  that  "onr  Homer"  furnished  hardly 
any  sabjects  to  vase-painters.  Dr.  Hayman, 
in  his  reply,  pointed  out  a  fair  proportion  of 
vases  with  Homeric  subjects.  Mr.  Paley 
now  says  (p.  37)  that  these  subjects  may 
have  oome,  not  from  **  oar  Homer,"  but 
from  the  same  stories  in  earlier  Epics.  But 
tbe  oniu  probandi  rests  with  Mr.  Paley. 
His  argument  requires  him  to  prove  the 
abseneo  of  snbjeota  taken  from  "  onr  Homer." 
If  there  are  paintings  which  or  may  not 
hare  been  taken  &om  '*  onr  Homer,*'  then 
Ur.  PaJgy  has  only  shown  that  the  Acts  are 
consistent  with  either  theory. 

I  pass  to  another  branch  of  the  subject — 
the  inferences  regarding  the  age  of  Homer 
which  may  be  drawn  from  the  peculiarities 
of  tbe  language.    Mr.  Paky  lays  a  good 


deal  of  stress  on  this  part  of  his  case,  and 
gives  several  distinct  lists  of  words  and 
phrases  which  he  regards  as  evidence  of  the 
comparative  lateness  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
in  their  existing  form.  It  is  needless  to  dis- 
cuss any  df  the  words  in  these  lists,  because 
Mr.  Paley  does  not  say  why  he  thinks  them 
late.    What  mark  of  lateness  is  there  in 

^e   aorists  iirEfit'jpaTO,  hvoymwaai, 

or  the  perfects  2ex«rat,  iip-)(aro,  rer«yx«c, 
ptpv-KnijiiyoQ  ?  What  law  of  Homeric  lan- 
guage do  they  violate  ?  What  Attic  or 
Alexandrian  tendency  do  they  exemplify  P 
As  to  this  Mr.  Paley  tells  us  nothing  ;  and 
although  he  quotes  Curtius  and  Cobet  to 
support  his  opinion  "  pleraqne  nova  cam 
antiquis  misceri,"  I  venture  to  think  that 
these  scholars  have  been  misunderstood. 
The  element  which  Curtius  recognises  as 
later  is  not  "  new "  in  Mr.  Paley's  sense. 
If  the  reader  will  turn  to  the  passage  of 
Gobet's  Jfin»Z2(tnea  Chitiea  refened  to  by 
Mr.  Fal^,  he  will  find  a  single  example  of 
an  Attic  form ;  but  as  Cobet  proposes  to  get 
rid  of  this  form  by  emendation  (and  does  so 
in  a  highly  probable  manner),  it  may  be 
gathered  that  he  does  not  consider  a  mixture 
of  Attic  forms  to  be  characteristic  of  the 
Homeric  language.  And  when  Mr.  Paley 
objects  to  ioEw  x^P*"  i-^^-f  xiV't  235) — *'qma 
enim  l^tlr  ^^ptr  pro  eiScVai  dixit?" — it  is 
fair  to  retort  by  asking  who  took  iHu  for 
the  subjunctive  of  iccTi'.  (The  true  reading, 
surely,  is  ttSiw  ■)(,apiy.') 

A  word  must  be  added  on  the  position  of 
Mr.  Paley's  theory  towards  the  two  mtun 
currents  of  opinion  regarding  Homer.  On 
the  question  of  the  period  at  which  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  received  their  present  £cvm  he 
is,  of  course,  wZfro-Wolfian.  But  his  view 
of  Hie  relation  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
to  the  pre-existing  materials  is  not  at  all 
Wolfian.  He  recognises,  not  a  Pisistratus 
or  arranger  of  lays,  but  "  unim  aitcioris  con- 
silium [the  italics  are  Mr.  Paley's]  qui 
veterum  rhapsodorum  narrationibus  libere 
usus,"  His  whole  aigument  turns  on 

the  supposition  that  a  great  poet  arose, 
who  recast  the  whole  story,  invented  many 
incidents  unknown  to  the  other  "Cyclic" 
poems,  and  described  characters  of  a  new 
and  elevated  type.  That  sach  a  poet  should 
have  arisen,  "  as  one  bom  out  of  due  time," 
late  in  the  fifth  oentniy  B.C.,  and  yet  that  he 
should  have  been  so  utterly  anknown  that 
his  work  passed  for  the  oldest  of  all  poetry, 
is  surely  improbable  in  the  highest  degree. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing  lines  I  have 
read  Prof.  Mahaffy's  able  article  in  Mac- 
millarCs  Magazine.  There  is  hardly  any- 
thing  in  it  to  which  I  should  not  assent, 
except  the  concluding  paragraphs  about  the 
unity  of  the  Iliad.  Admitting  that  the  kind 
of  unity  which  the  Iliad  possesses  is  some- 
thing very  different  from  that  of  a  play  of 
Sophocles,  and  admitting  large  interpola- 
tions (including — let  us  say — ^books  ix.,  x., 
xxiii.,  xxiv.,  and  perhaps  more),  I  still  think 
that  the  plot  of  the  Iliad  cannot  be  tbe 
work  of  an  "arranger."  As  Mr.  Paley 
points  ont  (p.  8,  note;,  the  ai^ument  of  the 
Iliad  turns  throughout  on  the  honour  be- 
stowed upon  Achilles  in  answer  to  the  prayer 
of  Thetis,  The  artistic  process  implied  in 
the  choice  of  this  motive  is  something 
which  I  cannot  imagine  othnwise  than  as 


the  work  of  a  poet.  It  is  easy  to  suppose  a 
poet  freely  using  all  the  material  which  he 
knew,  just  as  Shudel  (as  the  editor  of  Uae- 
miZ2an  tells  us)  used  a  great  variety  of  old 
material  in  his  Israel  in  Bgypt.  But  a 
deliberate  compilation  of  short  lays  by  a 
Pisistratus  is  t»  my  mind  most  dimoult  to 
conceive.  And  if  we  are  to  suppose  a  poet 
recasting  the  lays  and  fusing  them  into  the 
comparative  unity  of  the  Iliad,  we  are  driven 
to  believe  that  this  work  was  done  long 
before  Pisistratus,  or  it  would  never  have 
been  done  at  all. 

I  must  protest  ^inat  Prof.  Mahaffy's 
assertion  that  the  Alexandrians  **  set  to 
work  to  obelise  and  get  rid  of  all  discre- 
pancies "  in  the  Hiaa.  and  Odyssey.  To 
obelise  is  not  to  get  rid  of,  but  to  leave  in 
the  text  with  a  mark  expressive  of  doubt 
It  has  not  been  proved,  so  far  as  I  know, 
that  Aristarchns  ever  left  ont  verses  on  the 
ground  of  discrepancy.      D.  B.  MoNBO. 


THB  DIVINE  ATTBIBtTTES  IS  EXPOITNDBD  BT 
HBDIABVAI.  JEWISH  THEOLOOIANS. 

Oesehiehte  der  AUributenlehre  in  der  jOdiseken 
BeligUmsphUosophie  des  Mittelolters  von 
Saadja  bis  Matmvni.  Von  Dr.  David 
Kaufmann.    (Gotha  :  Perthes.) 

Br  his  locid  and  scholarly  work  on  the 
Divine  attributes  as  expounded  by  Jewish 
theologians  in  the  Middle  Ages,  Dr.  Kauf- 
mann has  opened  up  the  way  to  a  recondite 
and  neglected  field  of  research,  and  filled 
in  a  defective  page  in  the  general  history 
of  human  thonght.  The  writer  protests 
against  the  preconception  that  the  literature 
of  which  he  treats  is  either  an  isolated  phe- 
nomenon on  the  one  hand,  or  a  servile  pla- 
giarism from  the  Arabic,  itself  borrowed, 
on  the  other :  and  he  doubts  not  but  that 
the  evidence  which  he  has  adduced  will 
suffice  to  prove  to  any  unbiassed  mind  the 
independence  and  the  progressiveness  of  the 
mediaeval  Jewish  philosophy.  The  period  of 
which  he  treats — viz.,  from  the  tenth  to  the 
twelfth  centuries — was  the  age  of  Saadja 
Qaon,  Salomon  Ibn  Oabirol,  and  Jehuda 
^lewi,  of  Joseph  Ibn  Zaddik,  Abraham  Ibn 
Dand,  and  Maimonides.  The  text  contains 
a  dear  and  appreciative  exposition  of  the 
works  c£  these  writers  which  treat  expressly 
of  the  matter  in  hand,  while  the  notes  are 
stored  with  an  abundance  of  critical  obser- 
vations which  are  rendered  indispensable  by 
the  fact  that  the  philosophical  writings  of 
the  authors  in  question,  with  the  notable  ex- 
ception of  Maimonides,  have  had  but  scant 
justice  done  to  them  by  former  scholar. 

Tbe  work  commences  with  the  system  of 
Saadja,  the  author  of  the  Emunoth  ve-Deoih, 
who  deals  at  the  outset  with  the  proofs  of 
the  existence  of  the  Creator,  who  is  at.  the 
same  time  knowable  and  incapable  of  being 
represented  by  comparisons  with  created 
thmgs,  as  the  Scripture  itself  teaches ; 
whence  it  follows  that  the  attributes  which 
imply  such  comparisons  can  only  be  treated 
as  figures  of  speech,  or  at  best  as  approxima- 
tions to  the  truth.  Men  should,  therefbre, 
be  solicitous  about  the  meaning  which  under- 
lies the  expressions  employe  rather  than 
about  tbe  terms  in  which  it  is  conveyed,  and 
should  abstain  firom  cumulating  attributes 
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in  an  irrational  way,  ascribing,  e.g.,  to  the 
Deity  as  Omnipotent  the  power  to  do  what* 
soever  an  nnbridled  fancy  can  imagine,  since 
nothing  that  is  contrary  to  reason  can  be 
predicated  of  God. 

From  Saadja  we  pass  to  Salomon  Ibn 
(Hbirol,  the  composer  of  the  ni37Q  VU'  and 
from  him  to  Jwrada  Halewi,  who  is  dis- 
tingniahed  for  the  boldness  with  which  he 
repadiated  the  obligation  to  harmonise 
rwgion  with  philosophy,  and  challenged  the 
right  of  apecnlation  to  sit  in  jndgment  on 
the  faith.  His  famons  work,  ihe  Kueari — 
of  which  a  specimen  is  given  in  the  Miscel- 
lany of  the  Hebrew  Literatore  Society 
(London,  1872) — contains  a  general  ac- 
count of  the  Jewish  religion,  together  with 
a  refutation  of  the  systems  of  the  philo- 
sophers, and  argmnents  against  the  Christian 
and  Mohammedan  reli^ons,  in  the  form  of 
diaiognes  between  the  King  of  the  Khamrs 
and  a  philosopher,  a  Christian,  a  Moham- 
medan, and  a  Jew  respectively. 
''The  poet  with  his  lively  imagination  chose  as 
the  occaflioQ  of  the  conTeisations  the  foot  of  the 
coaTersion  of  the  King  of  the  Khazars,  who  in- 
habited the  Crimea,  and  of  a  portion  of  his 
people,  which  took  place  accordini^  to  the  Arabian 
historians  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighth  century." 

The  "divine"  Aristotle,  as  Averroes  and 
others  deemed  him  worthy  to  be  called,  was 
boldly  pronounced  by  R.  Jehnda  to  hare 
gone  astray.  The  existence  of  Qod,  which 
his  predecessors  had  laboriously  striven  to 
prove,  was  to  him  ariomatic ;  the  troths  of 
religion  wore  facta  verifiable  by  the  higher 
consciousness,  and  not  ascertainable  by  the 
reasonings  of  the  philosophers,  of  whom  no 
two  could  ever  be  found  at  unison  upon  a 
fundamental  principle,  except  when  they 
BKreed  to  bow  to  the  authority  of  a  third. 
To  the  same  effect  writes  Gazzdil  in  his 
TaMfot  aUfalasifa,  in  which  he  rates  the 
phiUfflophers  for  imposing  npon  their  weak 
brethren  by  daiming  for  their  vagne  meta- 
physio  the  certainty  and  precision  of  the 
ezacfc  sciences.  In  his  doctrine  of  the  attri- 
butes R.  Jchnda  cautions  his  readers 
against  supposing  that  terms  which  are 
used  of  the  creatures  can  be  transferred 
without  change  of  connotation  to  the 
Creator.  In  the  natural  acceptation  of 
the  term  we  cannot  say  that  Ood  is 
living,  which  would  imply  the  existence  in 
Him  of  emotions  which  can  only  reside  in  a 
corporeal  subject.  Strictly  speaking  we 
should  say  that  He  ia  not-living,  but  we 
avoid  this  epithet  since  it  would  be  liable 
to  be  misinterpreted  as  meaning  dead, 
whereas  in  truth  the  negation  of  one  attri- 
bute is  not  equivalent  to  the  affirmation  of 
its  opposite.  Because  a  stone,  for  example, 
is  not  wise  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is 
foolish.  The  stone  is  too  low  in  the  scale 
of  being  to  serve  aa  the  vehicle  for  such 
conceptions ;  and  contrariwise  the  Deity  is 
80  exiJted  that  neither  life  nor  deatb,  in  the 
human  sense,  can  be  predicated  of  Him: 
The  same  writer  goes  at  length  into  the 
discussion  of  the  Divine  names  (pp.  155,  &c.), 
and  Ibn  Ezra  may  have  borrowed  from  him 
his  interpretation  of  Ex.  iii.,  13,  14,  where 
the  first  n*nM  is  taken  to  be  the  Divine 
Kiame,  in  answer  to  theqnestion  of  Hoses,  and 
the  words  following  its  interpretation,  n^fM 
n'fiMi  "  bcoause  I  am." 


A  section  is  devoted  to  the  theology  of 
Joseph  Ibn  Zaddik,  who  has  suffered  from 
misrepresentation  (p.  336),  owing  to  a  mis- 
translation or  a  cormption  of  the  text 
(c:.jUJ\  for  liJ^)  of  a  letter  written 
to  Ibn  Tibbon  by  Maimonides,  in  oonae- 
qnence  of  which  Ibn  Zaddik  in  his  Micro- 
coamos  is  said  to  have  followed  the  method 
of  the  anthropomorphists ;  the  fact  being 
that  he  is  as  far  from  doing  this  as  Maimo- 
nides  himself,  with  whom  he  shows  a  singular 
agreement  (p.  331)  in  his  refined  doctrine  of 
the  negative  attributes.  To  avoid  misconcep- 
tions, writes  Ibn  Zaddik,  with  a  reference  to 
The  Philosopher,  it  is  best  that  we  should 
confine  ourselves  to  negations  in  speaking 
of  God  ;  saying,  for  example,  that  He  is  not 
unwise  rather  than,  in  the  positive  form, 
that  He  is  wise  (p.  331).  The  same  doctrine 
is  very  folly  set  forth  hy  Maimonides,  who 
holds  that  the  factof  His  necessarv existence 
is  all  that  can  be  known  positively  of  God. 
The  divine  nature  cannot  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  human  qualities.    The  positive 
attributes  are  tolerated  in  the  present  as 
a  concession  to  human  weakness,  and  aa 
necessary  evils  ;  but  it  is  only  by  negations, 
the  multiplication  of  which  ia  regarded  as  a 
positive  accession  of  knowledge,  that  the 
truth  can  be  rightly  expressed.    The  works 
of  Maimonides  made  an  epoch  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Judaism.    In  his  own  tame,  as  he 
testifies  in  a  letter  npon  the  resurrection, 
gross  anthropomorphio  conceptions  prevailed 
even  among  the  learned  (p.  485) ;  and  it 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  his  subtle  and, 
as  it  was  thought,  nihilistic  theology  would 
pass  unchallenged,  especially  as  he  was  not 
content  that  his  doctrines  should  be  confined 
to  the  more  intellectual  class,  but  demanded 
that  they  should  be  published  to  the  multi- 
tude.    A  storm  of  opposition  accordingly 
aroso.    In  Paris  and  Montpellier  his  philo- 
sophical  writings  were  condemned  to  the 
flames;  and  as  a  natural  consequence  he 
was  rewarded  with  a  sudden  notoriety.  His 
works  were  translated  from  the  Arabic  into 
Hebrew,  and  commented  upon,  and  his  fame 
was  rapidly  extended  far  and  wide.    A  cen- 
tury after  his  death  the  anthropomorphic 
tendency  ia  said  to  have  been  eradicated 
from  the  Jewish  mind  ;  and  the  whole  credit 
of  the  reform  is  ascribed  to  our  author, 
Moses  ben  Moimun,  whoso  commanding  in- 
fluence upon  the  collective  Jewish  com- 
munity is  expressed  by  the  popular  saying, 
which  makes  him  second  only  to  the  son  of 
Amram,  nCQD  Dp       ntJ'D  nyi  HE^D. 

C.  Tatloe. 


CtrHBBST  BCIENTUTC  LITEBATUBB. 

li  Glmsary  of  Biclogieal,  Anatomietd,  and  Phtftio- 
logical  Terms,  liy  Thomas  Dunraan.  (Griffith 
and  Farran.)  It  is  not  easy  to  make  out  forwhat 
class  of  readera  thio  little  work  is  intended.  For 
those  who  have  access  to  the  ordinary  manuals  of 
physiology  and  comparative  anatomy  it  appears 
to  be  superfiuouB ;  ahd  no  one  else  is  likely  to 
want  it.  The  author  professes  to  place  before  the 
student  "  the  pronunciation,  derivation,  and  defi- 
nition of  all  those  terms  which  are  usually  em- 
ployed in  that  department  of  biological  science 
which  treats  of  animal  life,  as  set  forth  in  such 
standard  text-books  as  those  of  Huxley,  Car- 

S enter,  Foster,  Flower,  and  others."  But  wh^t 
oes  the  Btudent  learn  from  hung  told  that 


Hemipteia  are  "  a  groi^  of  inwets  "  ?  He  would 
surely  leani  more,  with  the  same  expenditure  of 
trouble,  by  consultiag  the  Index  to  Kicholeon's 
Zoologv.  Botanical  terms,  more  numerous  and 
eertaimy  more  puzzling  than  thoae  employed  in 
any  other  branch  of  biology,  are  very  capriciously 
dealt  with.  We  find  "  endospenn,"  "  exoihizaV' 
"  Bccdariform,"  "  style,"  and  a  few  others ;  we 
look  in  vfuo  for  "  arillua,"  "  laticiferous,"  "  apo- 
carpous," "gymnosperm."  The  Greek  roots  are 
printed  in  English  characters,  "  so  as  not  to  en- 
danger the  perfect  clearness  of  the  work  to  those 
to  whom  the  Greek  characters  are  not  familiar.'' 
But  if  a  uajx  knows  no  Greek  he  is  more  likely 
to  be  bewildered  than  helped  by  sedng  queer 
OToaps  of  consonants  and  vowek  included  in 
DiacketB. ,  It  seems  ungrateful  to  find  fault  with 
a  production  which  must  have  cost  its  auibor 
much  trouble ;  in  its  favour  we  can  only  say  that 
it  has  been  carefully  got  up,  and  that  the  defini- 
tions, though  frequently  inadequate,  are  not, 
far  as  we  have  tested  them,  inaccurate. 

The  J^htf  and  Sow  to  Preserve  It.  By  Henry 
0,  AngeU,  M.D.  (Ilardwicfae  and  Bogne.)  Sen- 
sible people  are  generally  agreed  that  popular 
handbooks  on  medical  subjects  do  more  harm 
than  good.  They  furnish  tike  hypoehMulriae  wiib 
appropriate  firaa  for  his  morbid  fancy,  and  not 
unnequently  lead  to  rash  experiments  or  dangerous 
neglect  in  the  domestic  circle.  So  lon^,  however, 
as  a  demand  for  such  literature  exists,  it  will  con- 
tinue to  he  met;  and  it  ia  of  some  importinca 
that  it  should  be  met  by  competent  writers. 
Br.  Anvil's  book  is  a  favourable  specimen  of  its 
class.  The  information  given  is  correct,  and  it  h 
conveyed  in  very  simple  language.  The  advioo 
on  the  habitual  management  of  the  eyes  (pa^e  1^) 
is  altogether  excellent ;  preaching,  anecdotes,  an.l 
egotism — the  three  besetting  sins  of  such  hoo)i.«  — 
are  conspicuous  by  their  absence;  and  the  author 
is  careful  not  to  let  the  reader  imagine  that 
sixty  odd  pages  comprise  more  than  the  m'cro^: 
rudiments  of  the  subject. 

HtjbituiU  Drunkenness  and  Insane  Drunktr  i*. 
By  John  Charles  Bucknill,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  (M.:- 
millan  and  Co.)   This  is  a  very  opportune  repri-it 
of  the  articles  and  letters  which  Dr.  Buckuill  h  -> 
from  time  to  time  contributed  to  the  discas3i-<n 
raging  among  philaQthn^nsts  and  mad-doctora  &n 
the  question  of  how  to  deal  with  tiie  haUtuiI 
drunkard.   Looking^  at  habitual  drunkenDe»  a* 
essentially  pathological,  and  putting  faith  in  iiii 
brilliant  results  said  to  have  oeen  achieved  in  t!;-' 
inebriate  asylums  of  the  United  States,  maiy 
persons  have  been  induced  to  lend  their  support 
to  schemes  for  the  compulsory  detention  <if 
habitual  drunkarda— or  dipsomanieca,  as  they  are 
sometimes  iadiacriminately  called — in  similar  in- 
stitutions in  this  country.   Dr.  Bucknill  throws 
the  whole  weight  of  his  authority  into  the  oppii- 
site  scale.     Broadly  speaking,  he   denies  thit 
habitual  drunkenness  is,  in  the  majority  of  cas.:. 
due  to  cerebral  disease ;  and  he  pours  contempt  ."in 
the  statement  vouched  for  by  Dr.  Cameron  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  60  per  cent,  of  thi; 
drunkards  discharged  from  the  American  naylunis 
continue  to  be  aohar  persons.    Whether  drunken- 
neaa  be  a  vice  or  a  disease  is  a  question  on  which 
Dr.  Bucknill  and  his  opponents  are  not  likely  to 
come  to  an  agreement  j  nor  is  it  of  much  voo- 
sequence  in  the  eyes  of  that  increasiog  minority 
which  believes  the  physical  substratum  of  both  ;>> 
be  the  same.    The  true  question  on  the  answer  t>> 
which  our  legislative  action  ought  to  depend  i» 
whether  any  considerable  proportion  of  habitual 
drunkards  can  be  turned  into  sober  members  uf 
society  by  being  locked  up  in  a  special  asylum  for 
some  months  or  even  years.    This  question  cua 
only  be  answered  by  experience;  and  all  our 
experience  on  the  subject  has  to  be  imported  fiom 
the  United  States.   Here  the  two  parties  join 
issue  ;  Dr.  Cameron  and  those  who  agree  with  him 
affirming  that   the  success  of  some  inebriate 
asylums  in  America  has  "  sorpassed  the  wil<Iest 
dnama  of  enthuHaatie  luppOTterB,"  while  Dr. 
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Ituckpill^  after  a  penonal  inspection  of  "  all  the 
inebriate  asyluiSB  and  homes  ne  could  hear  of  in 
the  Eastern  States,  with  the'  exception  of  one 
Bmall  prirate  institntion,"  aeaerts  that  they  have 
proved  a  decided  feilnre.  Till  these  contradictory 
Btatements  are  recondledj  Ie((ialation  ought  un- 
doubtedly to  pause,  espeaally  as  no  urgent  need 
for  action  is  apparent.   According  to  Dr.  Buck- 
Dill,  the  habittuJ  drunkard  is  eithw  a  lunatic,  and 
a  lunatic  of  a  tbtj  hopeless  kind,  who  can  and 
ottght  to  be  dealt  with  under  our  existing  lunacy 
laws ;  or  he  is  rimply  a  Ticious  man,  whose  im- 
pnrement  may  possiUy  be  wnraght  by  moral 
means,  hat  who  has  no  claint  whatever  to  be  re- 
garded aa  a  victim  of  disease,  in  the  ordinaiy 
sense  of  the  term.    One  practical  difficulty  as 
regards  the  incarceration  of  drunkards  hebnging 
to  the  latter  and  more  numerous  class  ia  very 
obvious.   There  is  a  certain  ascertainable  differ- 
ence between  a  man  who  has  been  insane  and  is 
cured,  and  one  who  has  beem  insane  and  is  not 
cured.    But  the  most  acate  observer  can  hardly 
tell  which  of  two  sober  men  is  likely  to  drink  too 
mu.'h  whiskey  when  he  can  mt  it.   In  other 
words,  there  ia  no  possibility  offcnowing  whether 
an  inmate  of  an  inebriate  asylum  ought  or  ought 
not  to  be  set  at  liberty  on  a  mven  day.   A  wide 
door  is  thus  opened  to  poaMble  abuse ;  and  that 
the  risk  of  abuse  is  not  imaginary  Dr.  Bucknill'a 
former  experience  aa  Lord  Chancellor's  Visitor  of 
Lunatics  may  probably  have  taught  him. 

On  tie  I*«taahemi$tty  i^  the  SOina  and  on 
t  tftuil  Purple.  From  the  German  of  Dr.  W. 
Kiihne.  Edited  by  Michael  Foster,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
(.VacoiiUan  and  Co.)  These  well-known  investi- 
^tioDB,  abetoocts  of  which  have  from  time  to 
time  appeared  in  the  eolanms  of  the  AoAnnr, 
are  here  presented  to  the  English  reader  in  a  con- 
nected form.  The  editor's  name  affords  a  suffi- 
cient gnarantee  for  the  aecnracy  of  the  tranela- 
tion,  which  has,  moreover,  bem  revised  by  the 
author  Umaalf.  The  results  of  the  latest  re- 
atf.uchea  on  Tisoal  purple  carried  out  in  the 
pbysifjogieal  Ubontory  at  Heidelberg  are  ap- 
pended to  the  work  in  the  form  of  notes.  The 
authors  desnltoiy  mode  of  exposition,  and  the 
ostentations  obacurity  of  his  style,  which  Dr. 
Foster  politely  terms  "his  somewhat  idiomatic 
GermaD,"  render  an  English  version  of  his  work 
iodiapensable  to  moat  students  in  this  country. 
The  translator's  saecess  in  what  must  have  been  a 
very  diflScnlt  task  is  worthy  of  special  recognition. 

An  JBtBOjf  on  the  S^emaiic  Trammg  of  the 
B^y.  By  0.  H.  Schaible,  M.D.,  Ph.  D.;  F.O.P. 
<Triibner  ud  Co.)  Written  to  commemorate  the 
birth  of  Friedrich  Jahn  (whose  portrait,  vigorously 
«tched  by  Herkomer,  faces  the  title-pag^i  Prof. 
SL-haible  a  essay  does  not  profess  to  give  any  de- 
tailed information  on  the  subject  ot  gymnastics. 
It  consists  of  two  parts :  an  historic^  Sketch  of  the 
ftrt,  tracing  its  development  from  the  ancient 
J-^^TTptians  and  Persians  to  the  present  time ;  and 
a  lecture  on  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  sys- 
tt-iiiatic  culture  of  the  body.  The  latter  was  read 
at  a  meeting  of  the  College  of  Preceptors  five 
Te.ire  ago,  and  is  meant  to  call  the  attention  of 
th  >3e  responsible  for  the  training  of  youth  to  the 
immense  advantages  of  OTmnastic  exercises,  con- 
ducted onder  the  snpervisioa  of  a  skilled  teacher. 
Vrof.  Schaible's  views  are  not  likely  to  meet  with 
njiich  opposition  in  a  country  like  ours,  where  the 
Athletic  tends  to  predominate  over  the  intellectual 
elfment  in  fchoola.  But  it  is  important  that 
e<>ho(dmartBrs  ahonld  be  brought  to  see  that  the 
rud«  games  of  bt^hood,  excellent  as  tiiw  are  in 
their  war,  torn  no  real  snbatitnte  fcv  we  eom- 
pMe  ana  carefuUy-mdnated  discipline  advocated 
DT  Dr.  Schuble.  This  can  onlv  be  secured  by 
h>iTiag  a  skilful  teacher  with  smtable  appliances 
at  his  disposal  It  is  singular  that  the  good  work 
done  hy  Iifr.  Maclarm  at  Oxford  should  have 
found  so  few  imitators ;  there  ia  room  in  London 
for  more  rymnaaia,  and  espscially  for  a  greater 
Dmnber  of  eompeteot  iiiBtraeton  tluoi  are  to  he 


met  with  at  present  If  this  essay  helps  to 
mnlti|dy  them,  it  will  have  fulfilled  its  author's 
purpose  and  done  a  TOTf  oseftilwmk. 

The  8hai  of  the  CroeodOe.  By  L.  0.  MiaU. 
(Maemillan  and  Co.)  Thiaiathefirstof  aaeries  of 
"  Studies  in  Comparative  Anatomy"  deigned  for 
the  uae  of  students.  Aa  the  author  pliu^(es  at  once 
m  mediae  ret  withoat  a  word  concerning  the 
general  plan  or  intention  of  his  woric,  we  eanoot 
deal  with  the  present  instalment  otherwise  thim 
as  an  independent  monograph.  Its  fiity  pages 
contain  a  full  and  clearly-wntten  account  of  the 
morphology  of  the  crocodilian  ^nUl,  followed  by 
an  Appendix  on  ifa  development,  tnmslated  from 
Bathke's  classical  Untprsuckungen  uber  die  JBnt- 
wickelutiff  und  den  Korperhatt  der  ErokodUe.  A 
few  diagrammatic  illnstrationB  would  have  made 
it  more  usef^il  to-  the  beginner.  The  paper  and 
type  are  aim  est  luxurious. 


8CXSNCE  NOTES. 
OHDOBsr  unt  xnntRiLosT* 

The  CrmttdUtaUm  tf  Smde  Add  m  the  Dry 
Way.~in  1868  VomBath  found  in  a  speeimen  of 
trachyte  a  variety  of  silicic  acid  which  both  in 
form  and  density  vras  distin^ished  from  quartz ; 
in  fact,  it  was  shown  that  sihcic  acid,  like  sulphur, 
arsenious  acid,  and  antimonious  acid,  can  cryetallke 
in  two  distinct  forms.  Kautefeuille  now  finds 
{Compt.  rend.,  1878,  Ixxxvi.,  1133  and  1194)  that 
this  compound  can  he  crystallised  artificisJly  in 
the  dry  way  in  these  two  different  forms.  Rose, 
who  was  the  first  to  prepare  the  acid  in  the  crys- 
tallised condition,  obtained  it,  by  using  salts  of 

Jihosphoric  acid,  in  the  form  of  trldymite.  Haute- 
euille  has  now  established  the  mteresting  fact 
that  by  the  employment  of  tungntates  in  pUce  of 
phosphates  ailimc  add  may  he  obtained  as  desired, 
eithOT  in  the  form  of  quarts  or  of  tridymite.  If 
amorphous  olicie  add-and  tungstate  of  soda  be 
rettuned  for  a  long  tame  at  the  foaing^toint  of 
silver,  and  the  tungstate  be  extracted  from  the 
fused  product  by  water,  the  insoluble  portion  has 
the  i^pearance  of  a  crystaDiaed  sand  which  has 
withih  a  few  miUigntmmes  the  weight  of  the 
alBca  employed :  that  it  is  converted  into  tridymite 
is  proved  by  the  form  and  optical  character  of 
the  crystals.   By  protrSiCted  heating  larger  crysti^ 
are  formed.    They  have  a  specific  gravity  of 
2'SO,  that  of  the  natural  crystals  which  Vom 
Bath  examined,  and  which  contained  about  3  per 
cent,  of  metallic  oxides  bei^  2-32,  2*31,  and  2*29. 
If  a  beat  higher  than  l,00(r  be  applied,  the  ci^s- 
talline  plates  dissolve  in  the  tungstate  and  a  sili- 
cate is  formed  which  floats  in  the  melted  salt ; 
while  at  less  high  temperatures,  at  900°  or  lower, 
tridymite  cxystfus  separata.   It  is  evident  that  the 
alkali  of  the  tongstate  i^tacks  the  ulica  and  limns 
with   it  an  alkaline  silicate,  tungatic  acid 
being  set  free;    as  the  temperature  &lla  it 
again  oomlones  with  the  alkali,  and  the  ulime 
acid  is  liberated  in  the  crystalline  form.   The  re* 
actdon  appears  to  take  place  at  lower  temperatures 
than  in  the  case  where  a  phosphate  is  used.  If 
the  fused  mass  already  refeired  to  be  retained  at  a 
lower  temperature— nearer,  in  fact,  to  its  melting- 
point — at  about  750°,  transparent  elongated  bodies 
are  formed ;  if  the  heating  be  continued  for 
several  hundred  hours  double  pyramids  of  quartz 
are  noticed  which  become  strongly  coloured  when 
viewed  between  Nicol's  prisma.   The  cryataUisa- 
tion  in  thia  case  was  found  to  proceed  slowly,  the 
action  being  more  rwid  when  the  temperature 
rose  and  foil  freqaentW  between  800^  and  9S0°. 
Bach  lime  the  mass  ooMsd  tridymite  was  formed ; 
aa  soon,  however,  as  the  temperatiire  foil  below 
860^  quarts  crystals  made  their  appeanmee.  In 
one  instance,  where  the  heating  was  prolonfj^  for 
two  months,  about  equal  quantities  of  silicic  add 
had  crystallised  as  quartz  and  as  tridymite.  The 
spedfic  ^vity  of  the  mixed  crystals  was  2'46,  a 
number  intermediate  between  those  repreeeatiiig 
the  dennty  of  tridymite  (9-80)  and  of  qvartx  ] 


(3*65).   Alter  the  greater  ^at  of  the  tridymite 

Sstals  had  been  mechanically  separated  by 
oulet^s  newly-disoonred  method  the  numbw 
rose  to  3*01.  Analysis  showed  the  czTStals  to 
contain  0*003  of  soda  and  a  men  txaee  of  tungstic 
acid. 

Jodobromite. — The  "Schone  Auaaidit*' mine  at 
Dembach,  near  Montabaur,  in  the  province  of 
Nassau,  which  during  the  last  few  years  has 

S 'elded  fine  specimens  of  beudantite  and  crystal- 
led acorofUte,  has,  as  we  recently  stated,  again 
attracted  the  attention  of  mineralogists  from  the 
fact  of  Von  TjumulT  having  found  there  a  mineral 
which  is  not  only  curious  aa  being  the  "first  com- 
pound of  silver  met  with  in  that  locality,  but  is 
new  to  science,  and  of  peculiar  interest  because  it 
forms  the  first  instance  of  the '  occurrence  of  thia 
metal  in  nature  in  combination  with  the  haloid 
elements — chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine.  The 
compontion  of  iodobromite,  as  he  has  termed  it, 
is — 

Found.  Catcnlated. 
Silver  ....   68-96  60*88 

lodin  1505  1416 

Bromine  .  .  .  17-80  17*18 
Chlorine     .      .      .    7*09  7-79 


99-40  100-00 

In  the  third  column  of  the  above  table  are  given 
the  percentage  numbers  corresponding  vrith  the 
formula  2  Ag  TOlBr)  +  Agl^  which  appears 
to  be  that  of  tne  new  mineraL  Iodobromite 
occurs  in  small  r^ular  octahedra  of  a  yellow 
colour,  some  inclining  more  to  the  greenish  hue 
of  olivine.  The  crystals  have  a  close  resemblance 
to  those  of  the  bfomyrite  of  San  Onofre  near 
Zacatecas,  Chanarcillo,  and  Huelgot.  They  are 
malleable  and  sectile.  None  of  the  specimens  of 
embolite  (silver  chloro-bromide)  hitherto  exanuned 
contain  iodine.  The  iodides  of  sodium,  sine,  Ac., 
cr^taUise  in  the  cubic  system,  and  the  ftet  oi 
their  being  iaonKVphoua  with  w  oorrespmiding 
cUoridos  and  luomidas  of  these  metals  points  to 
the  probability  of  the  existence  in  nature  of  a 
silver  iodide  crystslliaed  in  the  regular  system. 
The  silver  iodide  as  yet  met  with  has  been  found 
in  hexagonal  crystals  closely  according  in  their 
form  with  crystals  of  greenoddte.  0.  Lehmann 
has  recently  prepared  (Zeitechrift  fur  KryataU.j 

1877,  I.,  492)  the  iodide  artiGciaU^  in  crystals 
which  are  regular.  Von  Lasaulx's  discovery  is  of 
interest  in  its  bearing  on  the  isodimoi^hiara  of 
this  group  of  salts  {Jakrhwih  fur  Mmeraleffie, 

1878,  649). 

Crysttdliaed  Zinc  Ox^ide.~~We  some  tdme  since 
(Academy,  March  16,  1878,  p.  240)  directed 
attention  to  a  paper  by  Brugelmann  on  the  prepara- 
tion of  lime,  atrontia  and  baryta  in  the  crystallised 
condition.  Schiiler  so  far  back  as  1863  obtained 
cadmium  oxide  in  microscopic  octahedra  by  heating 
the  nitrate  of  that  metal.  Briigelmann  has  now 
{Ann.  Phyt.  Chim.,  iv.,  283)  found  that  when 
zinc  nitrate  is  heated  the  oxide  is  left  behind  in 
the  form  of  fine  hemimorphous  pyramids  belong- 
ing to  the  hexagonal  system.  He  recommends  the 
ignition  of  250  grammes  of  the  nitrate  in  a  large 
Meissen  crudble,  altiiough  fiystals  of  the  oxide 
are  produced  whether  large  or  small  quantities  of 
the  material  are  employed. 

Iron  Phosphide. — Percy  observed  that  iron  will 
not  take  up  more  than  8-4  per  cent,  of  phos- 
phorus whan  these  substances  are  heated 
tt^ether.  J.  £.  Stead,  in  a  papw  recently^  read 
before  the  Cleveland  Institution  of  Engineem 
{The  OkemiealNtWf  1878,  xxxviii.,  14),  states 
Uiat  he  has  obtained  combinations  of  phosphoms 
nr^ing  between  6  and  27  per  cent  The  point  of 
foaiOD  of  the  compound  la  lowered  with  each 
additron  of  phosphorus  until  a  subetanee  con- 
taining from  10  to  12  per  cent  of  phosphorus  is 
produced,  after  which  each  addition  makes  the 
oompound  less  and  less  fusible.  Iron  phosphide 
oontaimng  11  per  cent,  of  phoaphoros  ia  quite 
fluid  at  a  night  red  heat ;  the  oompound  wita  25 
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per  cent,  is  infusible  at  tbat  temperature.  If  a 
partiaUy-fiiaed  pig  of  Oleveland  iron  be  broken 
the  fractured  sumce  "  presents  throughout  gUs- 
tening,  appaiently  fluid  portions,  thoroughly  in- 
terspersed with  particles  ot  metal  which  nave  not 
become  fluid."  Stead  poured  1  cwt.  of  Cleveland 
iron  into  a  mould,  and  when  on  cooling  it  had 
become  viscous  he  applied  great  pressure  to  it  hj 
means  of  a  hydrauuc  ram.  Below  are  seen  the 
compoution  of  the  iron  itself  (i.),  and  the  last 
portioftt  aS  fluid  metal  expressed  mna  it  (n.) 

I.  u. 
Zion  .  .  .  98*126  90-122 
Carbon  .  .  8*000  1-7S0 
Haneanese  .  OSfiff  0*288 
Siliciom  .  .  1-080  0-790 
Sulphur  .  .  0120  .  0-060 
Phospboms  .  I'dSO  6840 
litamum  .      .     0-240  0150 


100-000  100000 
The  latter  mav  be  regarded  as  a  mixture  of  iron 
pho&phide  and  unaltered  pig,  and  a  calculation  of 
the  amount  of  the  lattery  mnd  on  the  quantij^  of 
eilicium  present,  shows  tibe  mixtore  to  coanst  of 
48-6  per  cent,  of  pig  iron  and  51*6  per  cent,  of  a 
phosphide  composed  of 

Iron  ....  88*05 
Riosphoras      .      .  11-9S 

100-00 

A  second  nmilar  experiment,  made  six  months 
later,  gjave  numbers  which  point  to  the  fusible 
phosphide  having  the  composition : 

Iron  ....  88-26 
Fhosphoms  11*74 

10000 

It  appears,  therefore,  to  fKtssess  a  definite  compo- 
sition corresponding  to  ute  formula  Fe^F. 

AUotropic  Modificatiotu  of  the  Mdait. — It  has 
been  shovni  hj  Schiitzenbeiger  that  bj  the  electro- 
lysis of  a  salt  of  copper  the  metal  can  l>e  obtained 
in  a  form  which  as  rtt^ards  its  phyucal  and 
chemical  properties  is  round  to  be  a  distinct 
allotropic  modification  of  that  element  .(see 
AcABBMT,  July  13,  1878,  p.  44).  Further  in- 
vestigation has  confirmed  these  results,  and  be  now 
states  (Qmpt.  rend.,  1878,  lixxvi.,  1897)  that  lead 
ma^  be  obtained  in  an  allotropic  modification 
which  is  distinguished  from  ordinary  lead  as 
Hoards  its  powers  of  undei^ing  oxidation.  If 
the  enmnt  of  a  Bunsen  cell  be  condttcted  through 
a  solution  contuning  10  per  cent  of  potash,  with 
s  positive  electrode  of  lead  and  a  native  plate  of 

rilished  copper  or  gold,  the  two  plates  being  about 
or  4  cm.  apart,  the  negative  electrode  is  covered 
with  a  bluish- white  lustrous  depoutas  soon  as  any 
lead  oxide  is  dissolved  in  the  bath.  If  the  plate 
be  now  taken  out,  washed  with  lukewarm  water 
and  exposed  to  the  air,  the  deposited  layer  soon 
disappears,  and  the  colour  of  Uie  metal  forming 
the  electrode  is  again  seen.  It  appears  as  if  the 
coating  had  actually  evaporated,  while  it  has, 
iu  fact,  been  converted  into  oxide  of  lead, 
which  no  longer  hides  the  hue  of  the  copper  or 
gold  on  which  it  has  been  formed.  Dunng  the 
operation  hydrogen  is  set  free  at  the  negative  pole, 
and  the  quantity  of  lead  which  is  dissolved 
off  the  positive  plate  is  greater  than  that  deposited 
on  th^  native.  If  the  latter  quantity  increase, 
the  metal  no  bnger  forms  a  lustroos  depositj  bat 
agrey  spongy  coating,  showii^  dendritic  structure. 
If  the  deposited  lead  be  washed  with  hot  water, 
and  dried  in  vacuo,  it  is  in  the  fonn  of  powder, 
which  after  exposure  to  the  air  at  ordinary  tem- 
perature for  less  than  an  hour  is  converted  into 
the  yellow  crystolline  oxide.  The  electro-deposited 
copper  always  contains  a  little  acetic  acid  and  oxide, 
as,  it  should  be  remembered,  Gore's  "  explosive 
antimony "  always  contains  chlorine.  When 
heated  m  isacno  to  450°  the  copper  evolves  0*3  to 
0-5  per  cent  of  condenslble  vapours,  while  hydro- 
gen separates  from  the  residue  about  1*0  per 
cent  of  oz^en.  What  may  be  the  amoimt  of  the 


hydrogen  occluded  by  the  electro-deposited  copper 
it  is  not  possible  to  determine,  but  it  cannot  exceed 
0-03  per  cent.,  and  to  the  presence  of  so  small  a 
quantity  we  can  hardly  attribute  the  modified 
charaeters  of  the  metal. 

I>ietruAit€.—Yoa  Schroechinger  haa  given  this 
name  to  a  new  alum  whii^  occurs  at  Felsobanya. 
The  new  mineral  species,  which  appears  to  have 
been  formed  during  the  last  fourteen  years,  has  the 
compodtaon  indicted  by  the  formula  Za80^+ 
Al,  S  80^+23  ELgO,  the  percentage  composition 
being: — 

Zinc  oxide  3-70 

Iron  protoxide  .  .  .  .8-11 
Manganese  oade    .      .      .  .1-74 

Hagaesia  0-33 

Alumina  10-92 

Sulphuric  add  ....  86*94 
Water    .      .      .      .  ■  .      .  44-48 

100-22 

It  has  a  fibrous  structure,  and  occurs  in  tuft-Uke 
masses  of  a  white  or  brownish-yellow  colour. 
Moreover,  it  has  a  silky  lustre,  a  vitriol-like  taste, 
is  eauly  soluble  in  water,  and  readily  fuses  in  the 
blow-ppe  fluue  {JaArbuiA  fiir  Mmeralogie,  1876, 
662). 

BravaisUe, — In  the  coal  depoats  of  Noyant, 
D€p.  Allier,  a  peculiar  material  is  met  with  which 
occurs  associated  wiUi  coal  and  bituminous 
schists,  and  preeenta  the  appearance  of  a  dlaty 
da^.  According  to  Mallard  (BuU,  de  la  8oc. 
MmSralogigue  de  JVonoe,  1878^  No.  I)  it  is  some- 
times gi:^,  sometimes  of  a  greeniui  hue ;  and 
when  examined  under  the  microscope  is  found  to 
be  made  up  of  crvstalline  fibre-like  bodies  which 
doubly  renact  light  They  are  attacked  bj  add, 
are  ruidily  fused,  appear  to  crystallise  in  tiie 
rhombic  system,  and  possess  the  following  com- 
position : — 

Silicic  acid   51-40 

Alumina   18-00 

Iron  oxide   4-00 

Lime   2-00 

Magnesia   3*80 

Potash   6*50 

Water   18-80 


99*40 

Bravusite  appears  to  belong  to  the  zeolite 
oup,  and  to  possess  the  composition  represented 
y  the  formula  4-6  SiOj,  AljO,,  RO  +  4  HjO. 

Blue  Colours  from  Mangatuee  and  CAromiutn. — 
By  fusing  an^  manganese  compound,  free  from 
iron,  with  silicic  acid  and  baryta,  or  a  mixture 
of  soda  and  lime,  Bong  finds  that  a  blue  colour  is 
obtained,  the  intensity  of  which  depends  on  the 
amount  of  mannnese  used ;  it  is  changed  to  green 
or  violet  byaddin^  different  quantities  of  alkali 
or  silica.  The  silico-manganate  is  desfnnred  bv 
reducing  agents,  but  rerists  a  temperature  of  llOCr'. 
The  author  proposes  to  employ  the  reaetaon  for 
the  detection  of  traces  of  manganese  in  minraals. 
A  blue  colour  which  can  withstand  high  temperar- 
ture  in  presence  of  the  materials  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  porcelain  can  be  prepared  by  cal- 
cining 15  parts  of  boracic  acid,  16  of  alumina, 
20  of  manganese  carbonate,  and  3  of  barium 
carbonate  {Suil.  Soe.  Chim.,  xxix.,  199). 

Cleveite.  —  This  is  an  iron-black,  lustreless, 
oiuuiae  mineral  which  has  been  found  by  Norden- 
skjold  in  the  felspar  of  Qarta,  near  Aundal,  asso- 
ciated with  orthite,  £Bif;usonitfl,  thorite,  calcite, 
and  uranium  ochre.  It  contains  40*60  per  cent,  of 
uranimn  oxide,  38*07  per  cent,  of  nraiuum  prot- 
oxide, 10*92  per  cent,  of  lead  oxide,  and  nearly 
10  per  cent  of  yttiia  and  erbia,  as  well  as  2*25 
of  cerium  oxide,  and  4*60  per  cent,  of  thorina. 
These  are  the  essential  constituents  of  the  new 
species,  which  crystallises  in  the  regular  system, 
and  appeus  to  be  a  new  member  of  the  spinel 
group  {Mineral,  und  PitroL  MittheU.,  1878,  t, 


Mosandrum, — According  to  J.  L.  Smith  a  new 
element,  to  which  he  has  given  the  above  name^ 
occurs  in  some  of  the  native  columbates.  He 
refers  to  it  in  a  paper  published  in  July  last 
iu  the  Compi.  rend.  (1878,  Ixxxvi.,  148),  on  the 
analysis  of  these  minerals.  He  diracts  attention 
to  the  action  of  concentrated  hydrofluoric  acid  on 
the  samarskite  and  euxenite  of  North  Oarolina, 
which  is  as  rapid  and  energetic  as  that  of  hydio- 
chloric  on  calcspar.  By  the  (uplicalion  to  the 
heat  of  the  water-bnth  the  powoeied  miiiaml  can 
he  completely  broken  np  in  a  few  minutes.  He 
finds  tlut  the  earths  of  the  yttris  group  present  in 
these  minerals  conust  of  one-fliira  erbia  and  two- 
thirds  yttria.  The  group  conttuns  no  cerium,  but 
nearly  10  per  cent  of  thorina,  a  small  quantity  of 
oxide  of  didymium,  and  3  per  cent  of  an  eulh 
which  he  believes  to  be  new  to  science.  He 
makes  the  atomic  weight  of  the  new  earth  100, 
when  he  takes  O  - 16,  those  of  oxide  of  cerium  and 
lanthanum  being  110,  and  of  o]dde  of  didymium 
112,  according  to  Marignac.  The  new  oxide  is 
stated  to  diner  from  tue  earths  of  the  yttrium 
group  as  regards  its  reaction  vrith  potaanum  sul- 
phate ;  from  cerium  oxide  by  ita  bein^  aoluUe  in 
very  dilute  nitric  acid  or  in  an  nlTrftlinft  solution 
through  which  chlorine  has  been  conveyed; 
from  di^rmium  oxide  by  its  colour  as  well 
as  in  otber  fbatures,  especialW  the  abeenee  of 
the  characteristic  absorption  bands;  ai^  from 
lanthanum  oxide  brjr  ita  eoloor,  the  oTstaSinB 
form  of  the  salts,  sc.  It  appears  that  the  dift> 
covery  was  commnnioated  to  the  Aeadmny  of 
Sciencee  more  than  a  year  ago,  and  pubtidj 
annoonced  at  Hiiladelphia  in  2bj  last  year. 
Marifpac,  who  can  speak  with  authority  on  the 
question,  doee  not  find  in  any  of  the  reactions 
quoted  by  the  discoverer  suffideot  reason  for  di»- 
tmguishing  the  earth  in  question  from  terbia.  He 
finds  that  the  sulphate  of  moesndnun  can  ba 
redissolved  in  an  excess  of  potasaiom  saLphate. 
It  is  less  soluble  than  yttria  and  ertna  am  and 
this  is,  in  &ct,  a  characteristic  of  terlNa,aa  pomted 
out  long  since  by  Delafontune. 

Si.»PBSB«)ER  has  continued  his  examination  of 
rocks  and  minerals  for  traces  of  the  heavy  metals, 
and  has  arrived  at  some  interesting  results 
(Jahrbuch  fur  Mtneralogie,  1878,  291).  In  a  mica 
from  the  porphyritic  basalt  of  the  Laacher  See 
he  found  copper,  and  in  the  rubellan  (biotite)  of 
Schima  he  detected  the  presence  of  copper,  lead, 
cobalt,  and  antimony;  while  in  another  roecimen 
of  mica  from  the  coarse-grained  gneiss  ox  Wol& 
bach  and  Vohrenbach  copper,  cobalt,  and  anti- 
monv  were  very  distinctly  recognised.  The 
basaltic  hornblende  which  occurs  associated  with 
larger  fragments  of  chromiferous  diopude  in  the 
turn  of  Mauenheim  contains  copper  and  cobalt 
A  specimen  of  pargaute  (hornblende)  out  of 
^Dular  limestone  from  Riga  gave  very  marked 
indications  of  the  presence  of  copper  and  cobalt 
The  presence  of  cobalt  was,  moreover,  detected  in 
the  specular  iron  of  Vesuvius,  and  of  Eiterkopf, 
near  Ocbtendung.   Sandberger  is  of  opinion  that 
these  observations  may  enable  us  to  explain  some 
of  the  more  anomalous  cases  of  mineral  aasociatitm 
and  occurrence,  such  as  that  of  erythrite  in  the 
granular  limestone  of  Auerbach. 

Prop.  Svanbebo,  of  Upsah^  the  pupil,  friei^ 
and  successor  of  Berzelius,  died  (m  July  16  last,  m 
his  seventy-third  year. 

ABISONOICT. 

Obaervatunu  and  Orbits  of  the  Sat^itea  of  Mart, 
—In  a  paper  sent  oot  by  the  Naval  ObsOTvatiny 
of  Wasnington,  and  which  will  probably  form  an 
appendix  to  the  next  volume  of  obaervntion^ 
Prof.  Asaph  Hall  has  communicated  the  reduced 
Washington  observations  of  the  satellites  of 
Mars  and  the  results  of  his  calculations  respecting 
their  orbits.  The  series  of  observations  of  the 
outer  satellite,  Deimos,  extends  from  August  11 
to  October  31,  1877 ;  that  of  the  inner  aAtallit«, 
Phoboa,  from  August  17  to  October  16.  The 
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niihwwMA  weather  during  the  month  of  October 
gnatiy  preTonted  ohBuring,  no  measoreB  of  Dei- 
moB  ftwng  eecnred  hetween  October  16  and  31. 
On  November  7  and  12  the  satellites  were  looked 
for  in  Tain,  and  after  November  20  the  search  was 
giren  np.  Since  the  series  of  obaerrationB  pro- 
cured at  Wasluiuton  ate  much  more  complete  than 
any  others,  Pro^Hsll  decided  to  use  them  alone 
for  compntiiw  ibe  tirbita,  and  afterwards  to  com- 
pare with  ^e  resulting  elements  all  the  other 
obserratioos.  and  to  deduce  from  each  set  the 
coireetion  of  the  mean  distances  of  the  satellitea. 
As  the  sateDites  were  always  in  the  glaxe  of 
luht  tbat  sazToiiBded  the  planet,  and  were  &int 
^ects,  the  tAttemtiaoB  were  made  with  diffi- 
duty ;  and,  on  aeooont  of  the  Byttematic  errors  of 
^Ulfereiit  olMBrrers,  it  seemed  unwise  to  unito  all 
tile  obwrrations  into  one  mass.  In  order  to  pro- 
cure approximate  circular  elements  of  the  orbits, 
the  measures  near  the  time  of  apposition  were 
reduced  to  the  distance  unitj,  and  a  careful  projec- 
tion of  them  made,  from  which  approximate  vuues 
of  the  inclination  and  node  and  of  the  great  axes  of 
the  orbits  were  found.  The  compariBon  of  nearly 
coineponding  obeerrations  gave  values  of  the 
periods  of  revolution,  and  the  longitudes  at  the 
epoch  were  deduced  from  some  selected  measures. 
With  these  iq>pToximate  elements  the  places  of  the 
satelUtes  were  then  computed  for  the  times  of  all 
the  obaanatioiia,  and  the  equations  of  condition 
were  fonoed  for  eorzecting  the  assumed  elements. 
The  fonnidae  employed  by  Frof.  Hall  in  theee 
oompatatiuw  m  needlessly  complicated.  Since 
the  olmemtacm  give  directly  poutioiHaxigles  and 
distances,  or  polu  co-ordinates  ,  there  seema  to  be 
no  moA  leaecm  for  proceeding  in  the  computataons 
by  toe  dzonitoos  method  of  first  using  rectangular 
co-ordinatee,  when  the  employment  of  polar  co-or- 
dioatea  leads  to  the  reeults  more  direct^  and  occa- 
sions considerably  less  labour,  especially  in  com- 
puting the  differential  coefficients  in  the  equations 
of  condition.  Of  the  corrected  elements  which 
Prof.  Hall  has  deduced  from  all  the  Washington 
obaervaticHie,  it  may  be  of  interut  to  see  the  fol- 
loving  quoted: — 

Deimos  Phobos 
F^od  <tf  JUrolatioQ  1-262429  day      0-3189244  day 
-  30h.  17m.  53-8SB.  »7h.30m.  lfi-07B. 
Semi-axis  at  ditt.  1  .    S2"-854  IS'-SfiS 
Inclination  1  36«  88'7  SflO  4r-l 

Node        /  48*  6'-7  47"  18'-2 

Eceentticity    .      .    0-00674  (H)8208 


The  probable  uncertainty  of  the  period  of  Deimoa 
amoonta  to  nearly  one  second,  and  of  that  of 
Phoboa  to  a  KtUs  nuoe  tiian  one  second  of  time. 
ConafidMiiw  the  difltonlty  of  Insecting  aecnxately 
flo  luge  &  diae  as  that  of  Haa  in  the  opposition 
of  1877,  vrimi  llie  uparent  diameter  of  the  planet 
waa  about  36",  and  conridering  the  lIuntnesB  of 
the  satellites,  wMch  made  it  neeeesazy  in  most  of 
the  obeerrataona  to  brin^  the  planet  into  the  field 
of  view  and  then  to  put  it  out  by_  slidin|f  the  eye- 
piet»,  and  in  this  way  to  obtain  a  bisection  of 
both  planet  and  satelfit^  the  probable  errors  of 
the  opeervationa,  amounting  to  V-SO  in  the  case 
of  DeimoB,  and  to  0"'41  in  that  of  Phobos,  may 
be  considered  satiafiuttHy.  The  largest  reaiduu 
errors  occur  in  the  equations  for  Deunos  on  Aug. 
17,  and  amount  to  2'^'1  in  the  measured  distance, 
and  to  2"'4  in  the  direction  perpendicular  to  it. 
But  though  there  were  some  causes  for  distrusting 
the  obsarvataons  made  in  the  morning  twilight, 
Prof.  Hall  has  preferred  not  to  reject  them.  The 
values  of  the  mass  oS  itan  which  the  measures 
of  the  two  satellitBS  fnmiA  are  in  &ir  agreement, 
the  final  nine  b^  1 :  3093600  of  the  mass  of 
the  San.  This  valoe  is  considerably  smaller  than 
the  last  one  adopted  by  Leverrier,  1  :  3812626,  and 
liea  about  midway  between  the  value  1  :  2994790 
previously  deduced  by  Leverrier  and  the  value 
1  :  3200900  determined  some  thirty  ^ears  ago  hy 
ilanaen  and  Olnfsen  from  their  invest^tion 
of  the  apparent  perturbations  produced  by 
Mara  in  the  motion  of  the  Earth.  Next 
tu  the  Washington  obsemtionB  of  tiie  two 


satellitea  the  most  extennve  series  have  been 
procored  with  the  16-inch  Merz  refractor  of 
the  Km^ard  Ooll^  Observatory  at  Cambridge, 
Massachnsetts,  by  Ur.  Waldo,  and  with  the  12- 
inch  Clark  refractor  of  the  Morrison  Observatory 
at  Glasgow,  Missouri,  by  Ux.  Pritehett.  No  mea- 
sures of  the  inner  satellite  appear  to  have  been 
made  in  Europe.  Differences  of  right  ascension 
and  position-angles  of  Deimoa  have  been  observed 
on  hve  nights  at  Polcowa  by  Mir.  Wagner ;  and 
some  isolated  measures  have  been  taton  at  Paris, 
at  Greenwich,  and  also  at  Oxford.  Two  private 
observers  have  been  more  succeeaful— Mr.  Com- 
mon with  an  18-ineh  Culver  r^eetor,  at  Ealing, 
and  Dr.  Wentworth  Erck  at  Shenington,  Bray, 
beUnd.  Prof.  Hall  calls  attention  to  the  curious 
feet  that  while  the  satellite  was  not  seen  with  the 
great  Melbourne  reflector  of  four  feet  diameter,  at 
a  zenith-distance  of  only  26°,  it  was  seen  by  Dr. 
Erck  with  a  Clark  relator  of  seven  and  a-half 
inches'  aperture,  at  a  zenith-distance  of  66°.  The 
several  estimations  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
outer  satellite  indicate  that  when  free  from 
the  glare  of  the  planet,  it  would  appear  at 
its  elongations,  near  the  time  of  opposition,  of  the 
twelfth  magnitude.  The  inner  natellite  seems 
to  be  brighter  than  the  outer  one  by  perhaps 
half  a  magnitude  or  more.  As  both  satellites 
were  observed  with  ease  on  October  16,  1877, 
with  the  Washmgton  refractor,  it  is  probable  that 
th^  will  be  nsime  again  in  w»  same  instroment 
dnrmg  the  next  oppontion  from  October  10  to 
November  20,  1879.  Accordingly  ProC  Hall 
furnishes  data  for  the  compntation  of  ephemeridea 
of  the  approximate  places  of  the  two  aatellitee 
during  this  interval.  It  may  be  here  noted  that 
the  approximate  coincidence  of  the  planes  of  the 
orbits  of  both  satellites  with  the  equator  of  Mars 
will  probably  turn  out  to  be  closer  than  a  com- 
parison of  Hall's  determination  of  their  inclina- 
tions and  nodes  with  the  corresponding  values  of 
l^e  planet's  equator  (inclination  39°  44'  '3,  and 
longitude  of  node  47°  65'  -6,  for  August  1877)  in- 
dicates. The  assumed  position  of  the  equator  of 
Mars  in  reference  to  the  celestial  equator  is 
derived  from  the  scanty  observations  of  Beesel 
made  more  than  forty  years  ago  with  scarcely 
adequate  means.  Dnrin^  these  forty  years  oIh 
servers  have  &iled  to  fiiniuh  trustworthy  observa- 
tions fbr  correcting  or  improving  our  miowledge 
of  that  podtionjand  it  is  only  dniing  the  planet's 
opposition  of  1877  that  some  of  the  requisite  ob- 
servationa  have  at  last  been  made.  Pro?.  Hall,  at 
Washington,  and  Prof.  Schiaparelli,  at  Milan, 
have  published  measures  of  the  position-angle  of 
the  centre  of  the  bright  southern  polar  spot ;  and 
both  series  of  observations,  though  they  do  not 
agree  as  well  as  mi^ht  be  desirable,  indicate  that 
the  assumed  inclination  of  the  plane  of  theecioatorof 
Mars  reijuires  to  be  diminished  considerably. 
Observations  made  during  one  opposition  only  are, 
however,  obviously  inadequate  to  fornish  the  data 
requisite  for  correcting  the  values  of  both  elements, 
iuelination  and  node,  and  the  observations  must 
be  extended  over  aevmal  succeeding  oppositions,  if 
file  position  of  the  efuator  of  Man  is  at  last  to  be 
satiimctorily  deter  mmed. 

Fom  more  minor  planets  have  been  dis- 
covered lately  within  a  fortnight:  No.  189 
on  September  18,  by  Frof.  Peters,  at  the 
Observatory  of  Hamilton  College,  Clinton, 
New  York ;  No.  190  by  Prof.  Watson,  at  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan ;  No.  191  on  September  30,  and 
No.  192  on  October  2,  both  again  oy  Peters,  who 
for  some  years  past  has  been  the  most  successful 
planet-hunter,  his  last  discovOTyiaidng  the  number 
of  his  unantidpated  discoveries  to  thirty-two. 
This  last  planet  is  announced  to  be  of  the  ninth 
magnitude,  and  is  on  that  account  noteworthy, 
aioce  such  a  bright  planet  has  not  been  among  the 
newly-found  ones  for  some  years.  The  planet 
No.  188,  discovered  b^  PetMs  on  June  26,  has 
received  the  name  Menippe. 


Is  the  ZMEacAny%  fSr  die  OmterrsuAia^m 
Gfytnnaaien  (1S7&  p^  6),  G.  Hofmann  argues 
ttiat  the  eclipse  of  tne  i^net  Mars  by  the  moon 
mentioned  by  Aristotle,x)0  Oaelo.n.,  12,  took  place, 
not,  as  Eepler  thought^  on  April  4,  but  on  May  4, 
B.C.  367.  A,  Lndinch  hegiaa  some  notes  on  the 
Greek  Anthology,  which  are  continued  in  the 
two  following  numbers.  F.  Maimer  diacuBses 
the  number  of  books  written  by  the  anoaliBt 
On.  GelliuB.  A  review  of  Madv^s  new  edition 
of  the  JBmendationes  Livianae  by  Gitlbauer  de- 
serves notace,  as  the  author  defends  at  length  the 
position  that  many  supposed  mistakes  in  the  older 
Latin  MSS.  are  due  to  a  hitherto  unrecognised 
OTstem  of  ablffeviation.  In  the  followingnumber 
tiure  are  notes  onMusaensbyRsachandKlonfek, 
and  good  reviews  by  Reach  of  Flaoh's  third 
edition  of  G5ttUng^  Heuod,  by  Gomperz  of 
Kaibel's  ^igrammata  Oraeea,  by  J.  Auiller  of 
Heraeus'  sctiool  Tacitus,  and  by  ^hweizer^idler 
of  Penka's  Nomina^exioa  dtr  Indogermaniachen 
Sprachen.  The  following  number  contains  nothing 
remarkaUe. 

Ths  Xme  JaMUiAer  (Vol.  cxvii.  and  cxviii,, 
part  7)  conttuns  an  interesting  paper  by  R.  Hansen 
on  the  sources  of  the  ehorogrtmhta  of  Pomponios 
Mela ;  an  ingenious  essay  by  Bhus  on  the  meaning 
of  avolya  in  Xeuophon ;  a  discussion  by  A.  Hock 
on  the  functions  of  the  Council  in  'aia  second 
Athenian  Confederacy ;  a  defence  by  Benicken 
of  liis  views  on  the  twelfth  Uiad ;  and  by  Brug- 
man  of  his  theoir  of  the  reflexive  pronoun  as 
uaed  in  Homer.  K.  Frey  contends  that  the  prot- 
agonutet  in  the  Antigone  was  not  Sophocles,  but 
Croon ;  and  Miiller  Striibhig  discusses  a  passage 
in  Xenophon  (P)  on  the  Spaitan  constitution.  In 
the  following  number  there  are  two  important 
reviews,  by  Be^k  of  Schmidt's  collection  of 
Cyprian  inscriptions,  snd  by  Bomer  of  the  third 
and  fourth  volamee  of  DincuHrTs  Homeric  Snhalia. 
Thalheim  has  notes  on  Lysiss,  and  Sommerbndt 
on  Loman.  In  the  educational  section  of  the 
first  of  theee  numbers  W.  Fries  concludes  his 
essay  on  the  elementary  teaching  of  Latin  in 
schools,  and  A.  Bieder  takes  up  the  question  of 
religions  instruclion  in  -the  upper  classes  of  the 
Cfymnatium.  In  the  following  number  the  anonT- 
moua  author  of  2focte$  Scholaaticae  diacnsses  the 
terms  in  irhioh  phUoli^  is  beet  defined. 


MEETINGS  OP  SOCIETIES. 
EsToicoLoaicAt  Sociwrr. — (Wtdnetdey,  October  i.) 

a.  W.  Batbs,  Esq.,  F.Li(.,  F.Z.S.,  FrMident,  in  the 
Chdf.  Wthrsframoa  to  thestatamentofMF.F.  Smith 
at  the  last  meetiDg  of  the  Soidety,  to  the  effsct  that 
the  Unnean  edlection  of  insects  contained  in  ths 
apartmenta  of  the  Linnean  Society  liad  fallen  into  a 
state  of  complete  neglect,  Mr.  McLachlan  read  a 
Beport  on  the  result  of  an  ezaminatioa  he  had  since 
made  of  that  ooUection.  Mr.  McLachlan  eoasidered 
that  the  eoUecticm  was  now  in  the  same  condition  as 
it  had  ben  fbr  probably  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
that  the  diaige  ctf  neglect  coold  not  be  snstainod. 
Hr.  Stainton  fhlly  oorroborated  this  view,  and  stated 
that  finm  a  recent  examination  of  the  Lepidopteroos 
portion  of  the  collection,  he  had  been  unable  to  detect 
any  appreciable  deterioration  in  it  since  the  year 
1848,  when  be  first  had  occasion  to  consolt  it. — Mr. 
Jeaner  Weir  exhibited  spedmeoa  of  ^pparchia  temele 
fivm  various  looalitiea,  showing  a  tendeney  to  vary 
in  colour  on  the  under  side,  in  accordance  with  the 
nature  of  the  soil  of  the  district  in  which  the  specimen 
had  been  taken. — Mr.  McLoehlan  exhibited  Uie  eggs 
and  young  lame  of  Asoedaphue  Umgioomis,  found  by 
M.  R  L.  Ragonot  in  the  Forest  of  Lardy,  apparently 
the  northern  limit  of  distribatioa  of  the  Bpecies. 
Mr.  McLachlan  also  exhibited  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Edwin  Birchall  an  example  of  Heliothit  ecutoea,  cap- 
tured hj  Hr.  Campbell  in  the  north  of  oo.  Donegal, 
Ireland. — Hr.  Bnlherfbtd  axhilrited  and  eommuBi- 
cated  a  desaiption  of  a  new  apedea  of  Cetoniidae 
from  Mount  Camaroons.  Ur.  Buthprford  also  ex' 
hibited  a  specimen  of  Bomideoeama  ruepina,  which 
wascnrioas^andqymmeteically  destitute  of  scales. — 
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Mr,  Cham^oD  exhibited  specimens  of  Jmara  itifivia 
taken  at  CobhaiUr  Sone;. — Mr.  Forbes  exhibited  a 
colleetion  of  Insectfl  from  SvitMrlancL — Sir.  Wood 
MasoD  mad s note  "On  a  Saltatorial  MantU,"  and 
ezlubited  a  specimen  of  the  insect,  vhich  had  been 
denied  on  the  banks  of  the  Tagos.  He  also  read 
notes  "  On  the  Hatching  Period  of  Mantidae  in 
Eastern  Bengal,"  and  "  On  tlie  Presence  of  Stridulat- 
ing  ApparatoB  in  certain  Mantidae."  Mr.  Wood 
Mason  aUo  stated  that  he  had  discoreied  a  remark- 
able case  of  Tiviparitj  in  an  ortlu^texons  insect, 
J^taerikia  jevanioa,  a  cockroach  inhatntiiQ  the 
tropical  fiwests  of  Southern  Ams  and  Aiutislia. 


Nbw  Shaxspbbb  Soobtt. — {Friday,  Oetober  11.) 

F.  J.  FvBKiTALL,  Esq.,  Director,  in  the  Chair.  After 
eonantalating  the  membaEs  on  the  opening  of  their 
aixUi  seaaion  at  this  the  fort^-fiftli  meeting  of  tJie 
society,  and  the  firm  hold  that  their  purpose — the 
chronolf^ical  and  rational  study  of  Shakspere — had 
Dov  got  on  the  public  mind,  the  cbairm&n  read  the 
flnt  paper— "Notes  br  Prof.  Buakin  on  the  word 
JM  Ib  Jvliiu  Caeaar,  II.,  i.,  108-4  :— 

*yon  grey  lines 
That^rrt  the  clouds  are  meesengera  of  day. ' " 

Frtt  means  primarily  the  riroling  of  the  cloud — as 
sea  by  wind— secondarily,  toe  breaUng  it  asunder 

for  light  to  come  througo.  It  imj^ies  a  certain  de- 
gree of  vexation,  some  dissolntion,  much  order,  and 
extreme  beauty.  The  reader  should  bare  seen  "  Day- 
IwMk,"  and  think  what  is  broken,  and  by  what.  The 
doud  of  night  is  broken  up,  by  Day,  which  breaks 
out,  breaks  in,  as  (torn  heaven  to  «arth,  with  a  breach 
in  the  cloud  wall  of  it.  The  thing  that  the  Day 
breaks  np  is  partly  a  garment  rent,  uoe  blanket  of  the 
dark  torn  to  be  peeped  through.  Thence  one  passes 
to  the  moth  freitinff  a  garment,  to  the  fringe  of 
breakers  and  foam;  and  then,  with  the  new  idea  of 
order  and  time,  to  Kntherine's  frets,  aur^ii^ium  and 
fh>flted-gold,  the  plighted  clouds,  &c. ;  this  to  get  the 
real  compass  of  the  word.  Mr.  Sanjo  of  Japan,  Mr. 
E.  Sote,  and  Mr.  Hetherington  described  the  early 
dawns  they  had  seen,  which  bore  out  Shakspere's  and 
Mr.  Sukin'i  descriptions  of  the  grey  light  bursting 
throng^  nggtd  gashes  in  the  cloiids ;  and  Mr.  Hazri* 
son  instanced  the  parallel  lines  in  Bom.  and  Jul,, 
m.,  T.,  7-8  :— 

"  look,  lore,  what  Mirioos  streaks 
Do  lace  the  severing  clouds  in  yonder  eastt" 

where  the  streaks  of  light — grey  light,  too :  "  yon 
grey,"  1.  19 — are  not  like  lace  on  the  clouds,  but  be- 
hind and .  bursting  through  the  crevices  that  the 
severing  clouds  leave  between  them,  ragged-edged, 
fretted  like  lace.  la  colour,  form,  fact,  the  two 
paasagea  «orreapond  with  nature.- 2.  Mr.  F.  D. 
Ibtthew  then  read  a  paper  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Mills,  B.A., 
of  Clifton,  OB  the  aniichronisms  in  the  Winter^a  Tale, 
dwelling  chiefly  on  the  contrast  between  the  actual 
classical  games  and  life  in  ancient  Sicily  with  the 
English  ones  described  by  Shaks^re,  and  also  re- 
capitulating the  details  of  the  dehghtful  medley  of 
Puritans  and  Apollo,  the  Oracle  and  G-iulio  Romano, 
&c,  that  we  all  know  so  well.  These  Mr.  Mills 
jttstifled,  not  only  b^  Shakspere's  having  bOTrowed 
them  from  s  Cambridge  M.A.  of  the  time,  Robert 
Greene,  but  by  the  necessity  ofhis  play's  beingappre- 
dated  hj  the  London  audience  of  his  day,  to  whom 
claaaical  cnstoms,  &c.,  would  have  been  so  much 
Greek.— 3.  Mr.  Fumivall  then  read  Mr.  WaUbrd  D. 
Selby's  extracts  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Records, 
giving  the  names  of  James  I.'a  fifteen  players  at  hia 
death,  and  Charles  I.'s  eight  comedians  on  his  ascend- 
ing the  throne,  with  a  note  showing  that  Shakspere, 
in  March,  1604,  had  not  four  yud>  of  the  better 
scarlet  cloth  for  hia  robe,  but  only  four  of  the 
commoner  red  clotli, — 4.  Mr.  W.  G.  Overend'a  results 
from  his  searches  in  the  Record  Office  as  to  the  site 
of  The  7^a/w— Burbage's,  built  1576-7, puUeddown 
1598-9,  and  its  materials  removed  to  Bankside,  South- 
vark,  to  build  the  Qlobe  Theatre  in  1599— were  read 
by  Mr.  Fnmivall.  Mr.  Overend,  taking,  as  Mr.  Halli- 
well  did,  Braun's  and  Aggas's  maps,  puts  The  Theatre 
at  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  plot  of  groand 
behind  the  hoases  west  of  the  word  Shordkhe  in 
Aggas'a  map,  and  east  of  the  man  walking  with  a 
spade  on  his  shunlder.  And  "  taking  into  account 
the  Theatre,  surrounded  by  nightsoil,  a  stable, 
sewers,  and  a  brarsepond,  the  leUers  of  the  Privy 
Council,  prohibiting  ptaya  thert  daring  the  nmmer, 


for  fear  of  sickneae,  do  not  appear  unreasonable." 
Suck  was  the  spot  in  which  the  £undom  of  the 
liidntmmer  Nigwt  Dnam,  Portia,  and  falstaff  vexe 
probably  first  produced. 


FINE  ART. 

Die  Mosai!:en  von  Savmna :  Beitrag  zu  einer 
kritiscJten  QeschiclUe  der  altchristlichen 
Malerei.  Von  Dr.  Jean  Paul  Biohtw. 
(Wien:  Bnuunmier.) 

Eablt  Christian  painting  is  a  snbject  re- 
specting which  the  views  of  hiatoriaos  and 
oritios  have  undergone  remarkable  change 
of  late  years.  Considered  for  a  time  as  an 
art  which  took  its  rise  in  Italy  at  the  period 
of  the  first  religions  persecationa,  Cbristian 
painting  was  looked  tipou  as  a  creation 
pecnliar  to  a  new  form  of  religion.  Original 
in  itself,  cabbie  of  development,  stronger 
as  it  grew,  it  perhaps  became  stagnant  in 
the  Dark  Agea»  bat  it  snbseqaently  progressed 
ander  Ciniabae  and  Qiotito^  ana  attained 
perfection  under  Raphael  and  FiaBartolom- 
meo.  That  remnants  of  classicism  were 
traceable  in  Catacotab  picfciireB  in  which  the 
antique  Orpheas  was  converted  into  the 
Good  Shepherd  of  the  Bible  was  admitted. 
Bat  the  idea  of  a  progressive  Christian  art 
from  the  second  to  the  sixteenth  century 
was  not  the  less  maintained ;  and,  in  spite 
of  the  well-known  barbarism  of  the  t^th 
and  eleventh  centuries,  it  was  held  that 
Giotto's  style  was  based  on  the  earlier 
Christian. 

The  latest  historians  of  Italian  painting 
who  began  their  laboors  with  the  study  of 
Cimabne  were  soon  led  mere  force  of 
circumstances  to  enquire  into  the  pictorial 
productions  of  the  age  immediately  pre- 
ceding. They  fonnd  that,  while  art  advanced 
in  an  ascending  ratio  &nm  the  twelfth  to 
the  sixteenth  century,  it  followed  an  exactly 
contrary  course  from  the  fourth  to  the 
twelfth  century.  Comparatively  developed 
among  the  first  Christians,  it  gradually 
decayed  under  their  successors.  And  the 
deajih  of  examples  became  at  last  so  great 
that  Vasari  was  unable  to  trace  Italian 
^nting  beyond  the  time  of  Cimabue. 
What  Christian  art  once  had  been,  and  why 
it  followed  a  coarse  so  curiously  inverted, 
was  only  made  evident  by  a  backward 
search  into  the  darkness  of  flie  Middle  Ag^ 
It  then  aipp^xed.  that  iAto  first  Christian 
painters  had  inherited  the  traditions  of  the 
antique  firom  the  poorer  craftsmen  of  the 
declining  empire,  but  failed  to  bequeathe 
them  fully  to  their  more  degenerate  suc- 
cessors. Antique  art,  which  had  decayed 
under  the  emperors,  fell  under  the  Popes, 
and  painting  only  revived  in  the  tiiirteenth 
century,  when  artists  resumed  the  study  of 
nature  and  the  antique. 

"We  should  have  thought  it  unnecessary  to 
mention  these  facts  but  that  Dr.  lUchter,  in 
the  essay  now  before  ns,  thinks  fit  to  discuss 
and  establish  them  anew ;  and  it  is  only  fur 
to  previous  occupants  of  this  field  of  histoiy 
to  note  that  they  had  been  discovered  before. 
Apart  from  these  considerations,  I^.  Riohter's 
ess^  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  literature 
of  OhriBtian  art ;  and,  though  he  modestiy 
calls  it  a  contribution,  we  may  add  that  it  con- 
stitutes a  valuable  increase  to  our  knowledge, 
especially  of  archaeology.   Though  Bavenna 


has  been  visited  by  many  who  have  devoteJ 
time  and  attention  to  its  monuments,  it  never 
had  a  more  carious  and  inde&tigable  anti- 
quary within  its  walls,  or  one  better  fitted  liy 
his  previous  experience  to  extract  from  tho 
ruins  all  that  they  oould  yield.  He  ia  the  more 
able  to  judge  of  the  comparative  value  of  cf  r- 
tain  forms  of  research  as,  being  fiuniliar  with 
the  ways  of  German  universities,  vrhich 
might  do  well  to  look  into  and  take  to  heart, 
he  has  made  preliminary  studies  and  excur- 
sions in  Asia,  Turkey,  and  Greece,  whicli 
enabled  him  to  know  what  Christian  paint- 
ers and  mosaists  did  in  other  lands  tban 
Italy.    Not  only  does  he  describe  and  com- 
ment on  the  pictures  of  the  moeaists  of 
Bavenna ;   he   also    treats  with  decisive 
knowledge  of  the  costumes  and  furniture  nt 
their  compositions,  and  minutely  descrilt  .s 
the  subjects  and  i^eir  accessories,  as  well  a.s 
the  emblems  and  ornaments  by  which  they 
are  stuToanded.    He  is  oonsoientious  in 
historiofd  researbh;  and,  though  he  lia> 
&i1ed  to  discover  the  names  of  any  artist 
he  has  added  something  to  onr  store  o? 
dhtes.    His  suggestion  that  one  of  tint 
mosaics  of  the  chapel  of  Galla  Placidia  re- 
presents St.  Lawreuce  with  the  symbol 
his  martyrdom,  rather  than  Christ  prepari:  ^ 
to  burn  the  heretical  works  q£  the  Arians, 
though  not  new  to  the  writer  of  these  linc-.'^. 
appears  for  the  first  time  in  print,  and  if  sup- 
ported  by  stronger  argaments  than  tfao.-e 
here  adduced  will  be  worthy  of  serums  atfer- 
tion.    His  treatment  of  the  nusaics  of  Sant' 
Appollinare  Nuovo,  though  fiur  in  many  ro- 
spects,  alone  gives  occasion  for  contxovcrsy. 
When  he  says  that  the  sntgectB  do  no^ 
oonsoientaoiisly  iUnstmie  the  text  iha 
Bible,  his  statement  thongli  true  in  som  > 
cases,  is  not  so  in  all,  ancTwe  should  havt> 
liked  to  see  him  notice  the  exceptions.  Ho 
carefully  observes  the  difference  of  type  be- 
tween the  Christ  of  the  Miracles  and  the 
Christ  of  the  Passion  in  Sant'  Appollinarc 
Nuovo.    The  reasons  which  he-  assigns  fn- 
this  difference  are  not  to  our  mind  con- 
vincing; it  is  rather  a  wild  theory  to  lay 
down  that  because  Christ  in  the  Passiun 
scenes  overtops  all  the  persons  near  Him. 
while  His  oval  fiu»  and  long  fair  hair  con- 
trast with  the  curt-shorn  heads  of  the  suite 
and  spectators,  we  should  acknowledge  the 
fype  "  as  the  Germanic  ideal  of  the  Saviour 
of  the  Goths."    But  one  feature,  and  nut  a 
bad  one,  of  German  criticism  of  thin^ft 
Ita,liaa  is  that  it  often  exaggerates  German-i: 
influence  on  the  art  of  Ituy. 

Dr.  Bichter's  book  is  probably  a  diploma 
essay.  Notwithstanding  its  minnteness  v( 
exposition,  it  will  be  read  with  pleasure  l^r 
all  such  as  are  interested  in  the  art  am  I 
arc^iaeology  of  Bavenna.     J.  A,  Gbowe. 


THE  T0T7BIBE3FIH  T0L1T1U  OV  "I-'ABT." 

Tra  fburteenth  volume  of  that  tmlv  wonderf  >! 
art-jonmal  L'Art  has  just  been  completed. 
own  that  when  this  splendid  Review  was  fiivt 
issued  we  had  little  nope  of  its  continuanc'--. 
for  it  scarcely  seemed  probable  that  there  won'  1 
be  fonnd  a  public  snfBciently  cultured  ia  art  t  > 
appreciate  ito  merita  and  ensure  its  success.  Bithtr 
we  belied  the  public  taste,  however,  or  else  L'A  •■t, 
by  offering  it  continuidly  the  best-prepared  dish*.'.-), 
bias  Tuaed  it  to  a  highw  stuidard. 
Hie  snooesB  <tf  L'Art  is  indeed  a  aonroe  <^8»li5- 
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ttiction,  not  only  to  those  immediately  interested, 
but  to  all  imen  of  art,  who  find  in  it  a  tagn  of  a 
hisrher  appreeiatioin  than  formerW  prevailed  of  things 
artiBtic,  or  of  "  art-stuff,"  as  DUrer  calls  it. 

There  is  certunly  plenty  of  good  and  varied  "art- 
stuff"  in  the  present  volume,  though  it  has  a  more 
special  character  than  ite  predecessors,  dealing 
as  it  does  almost  exdusively  with  the  Salon  and 
the  Universal  Exhibition.  There  are  other  etch- 
ings,  however,  ofiered  to  as  bemde  those  from  pic- 
tures in  tfaesB  vxhilutiMis :  as,  for  iaitancOf  Unt 
Ltetim  Dideraif  etched  by  Mongin  from  the 
admiiable  picttire  1^  Meissonier  in  the  collection  of 
the  Bu(m£dmond  deRothachild;  Za^or^,  etched 
bj  Chauvel  after  Jules  Dupr€ ;  JBl^phantt^  tCAfriqae^ 
etched  by  Gaocheiel  from  the  peinting  in  the 
Luxembourg  by  Be  Toumenune ;  and  one  English 
picture,  F.  R.  Uofris's  JFVrst  Omimunibn,  exhi- 
bited this  year  in  the  Academy  and  cleverly 
ftched  by  Laliraza  Of  the  illustrations  from  the 
Salon  and  Universal  Exhibition  the  most  remark- 
able are  Iridier's  engraving  from  Henner's  picture 
La  Madeleine  \  Salmon's  etching  from  Bertrand's 
La  Mart  dt  Vtrginie;  an  excellent  etching  by 
Kamus  from  Henriette  Browne's  Coptic  Poet; 
and  Lipoid  Flameng's  splendid  rendering  of 

Francois  flameng's  portrait  of  Mdme.  . 

Bodoe  Uiese  illustrations  hora  texte,  the  artists' 
slieteheB  for  their  pctures,  which  have  been  given 
without  stint  in  the  text^  have  made  this  volume 
a  valuable  record  of  the  art  exhibited  in  Paris 
this  summer.  French  art  naturally  assumes  the 
first  place,  but  we  may  hope  that  the  Royal 
Academy  and  Groavenor  Gallery  exhibitions  will 
have  their  turn  in  the  next  volume.  The  articles 
on  the  exhibition  building  by  M.  Viollet-Ie-Duc, 
before  noticed  in  the  Acaseuy,  are  finished  in 
this  volume,  and  will  be  likely  to  g^ve  it  an 
cspedal  mtemt  to  architects. 

M.  M.  Huioir. 


LoiB  sxHmnoir  ov  piotusbb  ax  irb- 

TIr  IT.KIlTIMi 

{Firit  Katice. — Early  Masters.) 
Is  the  Pavilion  de  Flore  at  the  Tuileries  there 
has  been  on  viaw,  since  the  middle  of  At^fast,  a 
loan  exhibitioii  of  ancient  and  modem  pictuns, 
the  firsC  of  a  MrieSf  the  profits  of  which  axe  to  go 
toward  the  establishment  of  a  new  Unseum  of 
Decorative  Art  recently  founded,  and  now  in 
course  of  formation  under  the  direction  of  a  com- 
mittee of  private  gentlemen,  artists,  and  manufac- 
turers, witn  a  view  to  the  education  of  art-work- 
men rather  thui  to  the  mere  gratification  of  the 
general  public 

The  pictures,  S22  in  number,  have  been  lent  by 
M.  Gnatave  Hothan,  the  Baron  £.  de  Beumon- 
ville,  the  fiCarqius  de  Biencourt^  M.  E.  Andr6,  and 
other  private  collectors  in  Fans.  The  catalogue, 
t.i5tily  printed,  g^ves  the  names  of  the  artists  to 
whom  the  pictures  are  attributed  by  their  pos- 
scsWZB,  the  date  and  place  of  their  birth  and  death, 
srhool  to  which  they  belong,  subject  and  size  of 
picture,  and  name  of  present  and  occasionally  of 
pievioas  owners. 

To  Antonello  t>f  Meauna  is  here  ascribed  an 
«xcd2ent  small  poitadt  (1)  1^  a  Netherlimdish 
artist  of  the  latter  end  of  tlu  fifteenth  century,  re- 
presenting a  young  man  with  dark  hair  and  a  slight 
momtachio,  seen  nearly  full  &ce,  and  looking 
upwards.  On  the  dark  backgrouna  to  the  le^  of 
the  figure  is  shown  a  stone  column  with  a  carved 
c^pitsl. 

Uoder  the  nune  of  .Hugo  van  der  Goes  is 
exhibited  an  altar-piece  on  panel  (116),  in  all 
probability  the  joint  work  of  Gerard  David  and 
Joachim  Fatenier,*  punted  between  1^  and 


*  There  is  no  docmuntofy  vvidenos  to  prove  that 
X^Atenier  painted  the  landscape  backgrounds  of  any  of 
J>:.rid's  pictures.  So  long  ago  as  1861 1  ezpreased 
t!ie  opinion  that  FstsnierwM  the  pnpil  of  the  then 
uoknowB  author  of  the  tripCyoh  of  the  Baptism,  in 
the  MoMUOi  of  Br^ss  (Oatakigaflk  pp.  fi9-«6}.  In 
I8M I  had  arrirsd  at  the  ecwriction  that  the  laod- 


1511  for  Richard  de  Visch  van  der  Oapelle,  canon 
and  cantor  of  the  collefpate  church  of  St.  Donatian 
at  Bruges  from  1463  until  his  death  in  1511.  This 
picture  adorned  the  altar  of  St.  Catherine  in  St. 
Donatian 's  church  until  1793.  It  was  seen  there 
in  1665  by  De  Monconys,  who  considered  it  little 
inferior  to  the  Van  der  Faele  altar-piece  by  John 
van  Eyck  now  in  the  Museum  at  Bruges. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  a  portico  supported  by  two 
columns  of  reddish  marbto  of  which  the  shafts  only 
are  here  shown.  Between  these  hangs  a  cIoOi  of 
honour  of  gold  and  dark-blue  brocade,  in  front  of 
which  on  a  metal  faldstool  covered  with  scarlet 
drapery  is  seated  the  Madonna.  She  wears  a 
pltun,  dark-blue  dress  gathered  in  at  the  neck  and 
lined  with  grey  fur,  and  an  ample  blue  mantle 
bordered  with  light-gold  embroidery.  Her  long, 
wavy  hair  ialls  in  masses  over  her  shoulders,  and 
is  kept  in  its  place  by  a  double  band  of  pearls. 
Above  her  bead  is  suspended  a  rich  jewel  set  with 
precious  atones  and  pearls.  With  clasped  hands 
she  supports  the  Infant  Christ,  who,  enveloped 
from  the  waist  downwards  in  a  fine  cambric  nap- 
kin, is  seated  on  her  right  knee.  In  His  left  hand 
He  holds  a  coral  rosary  hanging  from  His  right 
shoulder,  and  at  the  same  time  is  leaning  forward 
to  give  the  mvstic  ring  to  St.  Oatherme,  who 
advances  with  bended  ^ee  to  recdve  It  She  is 
splendidly  attired  in  a  dress  of  crimson-and-gold 
moeade  lined  with  ermine,  and  wean  a  richly- 
jewelled  crown.  On  her  left,  on  tiie  ground,  are  the 
mstruments  of  her  martyrdom — the  broken  wheel 
and  the  sword.  On  her  right,  in  the  foreground, 
kneels  her  votary,  lUchard  van  der  Capelle,  in 
furred  cassock  and  full-aleeved  lawn  surplice, 
with  an  almuce  over  his  left  arm.  On  the 
ground,  in  front  of  him,  lies  his  cantor's  staff, 
a  tau  surmounted  by  a  group  representing 
the  Most  Holy  Trinity  adored  by  a  monk 
and  a  cardinal,  one  of  the  two  staves  used  on 
solemn  festivals  and  given  to  the  church  by 
Canon  Nicholas  van  Bouchout  in  1338.  Beside 
the  staff  are  a  breviary  with  gold  clasps  and  blue 
velvet  cover,  and  a  biretta.  In  front  reposes  a 
greyhound  with  a  collar  of  bells  and  the  canon's 
coat  of  arms,  argent,  sem6e  of  crosses  trefl^,  at 
the  feet  fitched;  two  barbels  haurient  addorsed, 
all  sable,  in  chief  an  ineecntcheon  or,  a  chevron 
gules.*  On  the  left  of  the  Madonna  are  seated 
St.  Barbara  and  St  Mary  Magdalene :  the  one, 
meditating  on  the  contents  of  a  book  which  she 
holds  in  both  hands,  wears  her  emblematic  tower  as 
an  .ornament  in  the  front  of  her  crown ;  the  other 
holds  her  attribute,  the  vase  of  precious  ointment, 
on  her  lap.  Between  the  columns  and  the  throne 
are  an  iris  and  a  white  lily  in  flower;  beyond  is  a 
lovely  garden,  separated  by  a  barrier  and  pathway 
from  a  vineyard  shut  in  by  a  brick  wall.  On  the 
right  is  an  angel  gathering  a  bunch  of  grapes ; 
from  the  pathway  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  centre 
St.  Anthony  contemplates  the  scene  while  leaning 
on  the  bamer.  Beyond  the  wall,  on  the  right,  are 
some  pretty  bits  of  domestic  architecture,  which. 


scape  and  figures  vere  not  1^  the  same  hand.  Later 
on  I  discovered  that  David  went  to  Antwerp  in  1615, 
was  inscribed  as  master-paioter  in  the  register  of 
St.  Lake's  guild,  and  that,  cunoasly  enough,  the  nest 
name  on  the  roll  waa  that  of  Joachim  Vatenier.  The 
latter  artist  staid  at  Antwerp;  David  returned  to 
Bruges ;  but  from  that  day  until  his  dsath  in  1028, 
the  background  of  his  pMtores  have  a  ehaxactar 
altogether  different.  See  for  fuller  details  La 
Be£roi,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  838-3i2. 

*  This  coat  of  arms  and  the  cantor's  staff,  even 
without  any  documentary  evidence,  ssfficiently  estab- 
lish the  oiigin  of  this  picture,  and  ehov  how  little  re- 
liance is  to  be  placed  on  the  certiScatas  of  origin 

S'van  by  picture.dealer8.  I  have  long  had  a  cine  to 
«  whereabouts  of  this  altar-piece,  and  mdess  I  am 
mndi  nustakea  it  has  never  travelled  ftirtlur  south 
than  Paris.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  who 
Mr.  Edward  O'  was  ;  and  how  t^e  aothor  of  the  cata- 
logae  of  the  sale  of  his  collection  came  to  certify 
that  this  picture  ms  pamted  Hugo  van  der  Goes 
Sat  the  <uiapal  <^  the  Mszchese  GKustiniaai.  La 
panhmti  if.  Oondlsff. 


though  not  exactly  like  any  buildings  now  remain- 
ing, remind  one  immediately  of  Bruges.  On  the  left 
are  a  palace  and  an  unfinished  octasTmal  tower, 
bearing  reference  to  the  legend  of  St.  Barbara. 

This  is  in  every  way  a  remarkable  picture,  al- 
though unfortunately  some  portions  have  suffered 
from  an  apparently  recent  restoration.  The 
canon's  intelligent 'head  is  admirably  modelled 
and  pdnled.  The  figure  of  St  Cathwine  is 
execnted  with  rare  perfection.  The  jeweUenr, 
stafi,  and  draperies  are  all  rendered  with  David's 
usual  skill ;  wnile  the  background,  with  its  rich 
vegetation,  vigorously-coloured  trees,  and  pic- 
turesque buildings,  is  fully  equal  to  those  of  the 
triptych  of  the  Baptism  at  Bruges  and  of  the  wing 
in  our  National  Gallery,  the  donor  of  which,  Ber- 
nardino de  Salviatis,  was  the  executor  of  Richard 
de  Visch's  will.  I  should  also  add  that  the  ^^uns 
of  St.  Barbara  in  this  and  the  Rouen  altat'^ieee 
are  evidently  painted  from  the  same  model. 

M.  de  Beumonville  also  lends  two  portraits  at* 
tributed  on  insufficient  grounds  to  Hans  Memlinc. 
The  one  (178)  is  that  of  a  young  lady,  her  feoe  seen 
in  three-quarters  turned  to  the  right,  her  hands  rest- 
ing one  on  the  other  on  a  sill  in  front ;  she  wears, 
over  a  habit  shirt  of  cambric  fastened  with  a  pin, 
a  scarlet  breast-piece  and  a.  brovra  dress,  witn  a 
border  of  black-flowered  silk,  confined  at  the  waist 
by  a  band  of  dark  violet ;  her  rich  head-dress  is 
I»rtiy  concealed  by  a  cambric  veil;  the  baek- 
groond  is  dark  Uue.  The  other  (170)  is  the  bast 
of  a  noUeman  turned  to  the  left,  wearing  a  neck- 
lace of  enamelled  roses  altemating  wtt&  ue  letter 
S  traversed  by  a  sword.  To  the  De  Benmonville 
collection  also  belongs  a  so-called  portrait  of 
Margaret  of  Austria  by  Mostaert  (189),  which  is 
really  a  fine  figure  of  the  Persian  Sibyl,  repre- 
sented holding  with  both  hands  an  open  book ; 
she  wears  a  cnmson  velvet  dress,  with  a  leopard's 
skin  for  a  mantie,  and  a  white  linen  head-dress 
with  a  coronet.  In  front,  at  the  foot  of  the  panel, 
is  the  inscription — bibilla  .  persica  .  obbkivh  . 

TIBGIHIS  .  BRIT  .  SALV8  .  QBHTITM:  .  BT  .  IN  .  VISIT. 

An  interesting  St.  Mary  Magdalene  (309),  holding 
the  vase  of  ointment  in  her  right  hand,  belonging 
to  the  Marquis  de  Biencourt,  is  certainly  not  a 
portrait  of  Mary  (Margaret  is,  we  suppose,  a 

Srinter's  error)  of  Burgundy  by  Wohlgemuth, 
^o.  SOi,  belonging  to  the  same  nobleman,  is  a 
genuine  half-length  portrait  of  Philip  rAsseurfi, 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  taken  towwds  the  end  of  his 
reign.  He  is  represented  turned  towwrds  the  left^ 
wearily  a  furred  robe  and  holding  a  partiy  un- 
rolled charter  with  pendant  seal,  his  head  covered 
with  the  usual  ugly  black  bonnet,  the  long  band 
of  which  hangs  down  ia  fr<mt  on  the  right.  The 
background  is  a  greenish  blue. 

The  well-modelled  portrait  of  Philip  the  Hand- 
some (305),  lent  by  M.  de  Beurnonville,  represents 
him  turned  to  the  left,  three-quarters  face,  wear- 
ing a  fine  plaited  cambric  shirt  bordered  with  gold 
embroidery,  a  scarlet  dress  and  mantle  lined  with 
leopard's  skin,  and  a  scarlet  hat,  the  broad  up- 
turned brim  of  which  is  adorned  with  a  medal  of 
St.  Andrew  seated.  In  his  left  hand,  alone 
visible,  he  holds  a  sceptre  surmounted  by  fbor 
figures  standing  back  to  oaek.  Round  his  neck  is 
the  collar  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  The  backgronnd 
is  formed  by  a  light  green  cb-apery,  with  a  darirer 
bcnrder  of  the  same  colour.  The  interesting  Otr- 
eumeimm  (303),  from  the  same  collection,  is  not  a 
Bruges  picture  at  all.  The  figures,  indeed,  show 
that  their  author  had  come  under  the  influence  of 
the  Netherlandish  school;  but  the  architecture 
and  stained  glass  of  the  edifice  in  which  the  scene 
takes  place,  and  the  technical  treatment  of  the 
whole,  clearly  point  to  the  school  of  Colore. 
The  Virgin  Mother's  face  has  a  sweet  expression, 
and  ia  well  modelled ;  while  the  carved  capitals, 
representing  scenes  from  the  Creation  to  the  sin  of 
Ham,  are  admirably  rendered. 

Having  thus  mentioned  all  the  earlier  pictures 
of  note,  I  abandon  the  description  of  the  works  of 
later  masters  to  the  more  competent  pen  of  my 
fidendf  Dr.  Bichter.       W.  H.  Juan  Waui. 
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NOTES  ON  ART  AND  A:RCSAJB0L0GT, 

Thebb  hu  been  conriderable  tftlk  in  France 
conceniiQg  important  chaone  which  it  was  gup- 
poeed  were  likely  to  he  made  this  jear  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Fine  Arts,  bat  these  chai^M 
seem  to  have  resolved  themselves  merely  into  a 
few  decrees,  published  by  the  Jownal  Officii, 
which  make  little  alteration,  and  certainty  do  not 
constitate  any  important  reforms.  The  most 
noteworthy  is  the  appointment  of  the  eminent 
sculptor  M.  Eugene  Quillanme,  who  was  already 
Director  of  Fine  Arts,  to  be  Director-General.  He 
will  now  have  absolute  authority  over  the  service 
of  the  museums  and  the  other  establishments 
placed  mxier  his  orders.  It  is  hoped  that  by  this 
means  a  greater  omty  will  prevail  in  tiie  admini- 
stration. The  other  decrees  relate  to  various  small 
modifications  of  little  intereat. 

The  ancient  chapel  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- 
Arts,  which,  as  we  have  before  stated,  has  lately 
bera  nuffsifieently  restored  and  converted  into  an 
historical  museum,  was  opened  aboat  a  fortnight 
ago  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instraction  and  M. 
GuiUanme,  the  new  Director-General  of  Fine 
Arts.  The  principal  treasure  in  this  anuent  chapel 
is  a  very  fine  copy  in  oils  of  Michelangelo's  £att 
Judtfment,  painted  bv  Si^on,  of  almost  the  same 
size  as  the  original.  Beside  this  there  are  a 
number  of  casts  taken  from  the  finest  statues  and 
other  sculptores  executed  by  the  great  masters  of 
the  Henaissance ;  indeed^  the  new  mnsenm  is 
chiefly  one  of  casta. 

The  Chromque  des  Art*  is  informed  that  M.  le 
Baron  Adolphe  de  Rothschild  has  bought  the 
chief  part  of  the  celebrated  collection  of  works  of 
art  made  by  M.  Onghena  of  Ghent. 

Ak  interesting  lecture  was  given  at  the  Tro- 
cad^TO  last  week,  by  the  eminent  French  architect 
M.  Paul  Sedille,  on  the  subject  of  the  employment 
of  polychrome  in  architecture.  The  lecturer 
urged  that  although  the  climate  of  Northern 
Furope  was  injurious  to  fresco,  SB  seen  in  the 
disastrous  attempts  at  Munich,  there  was  no 
reason  why  ternt-cotta  and  mosaic  decorations 
should  not  be  employed,  and  he  strongly  recom- 
mended the  use  of  these  materials  to  his  audience, 
which  was  composed  for  the  moat  part  of  arehitects 
and  other  artiste. 

Thb  Portfolio  this  month  offers  an  etching  by 
L.  liowenstam,  from  a  picture  by  Alma  Tadema, 
called  The  Silent  CouruHUor,  wherein  a  youth  lying 
along  a  stone  bench  gazes  enquiringly  into  the 
eyes  of  a  beautiful  stone  sj^x,  and,  as  it  would 
aeen,  really  awakflos  some  reaponse  in  the  impaa* 
siva  oracle,  for  the  ejw  of  the  qihinx  axe  appa^ 
rently  tanied  in  his  dixection.  Mr.  R.  L. 
Stevenson  in  his  "Notes  on  Edinburgh "  deals 
vrith  "GreyfHais,"  and  an  etching  isg^ven  of  this 
picturesque  city  graveyard,  so  ridi  in  its  associa- 
tions witn  Covenanters.  Mr.  B,  Atkinson,  arriving 
at  the  Schools  of  Central  Germany,  discourses  on 
Philipp  Veit,  the  former  Director  of  the  Stadel  In- 
stitute, whose  death  at  the  cure  of  eighty-four  we 
noticed  last  year,  and  on  Eduaid  Steinle,  the 
present  Director  of  that  excellent  institutioo.  All 
that  he  tells  us  concerning  the  lives  of  the  great 
German  masters  we  are  glad  to  learn ;  but  most  of 
his  readers  will  be  likely  to  feel  relief  at  hearing 
that  "opportunity  has  not  occurred  of  stating 
certain  metaphysical  formulae  which  underlie  high 
art  in  Germanj,"  for,  with  all  resfwct  to  Mr.  At- 
kinson, it  is  difficult  to  avoid  ranung  him  among 
those  "  other  metaphvueians  "  he  mentions,  who, 
"  esehewiug  the  serenity  of  the '  pure  reaB<m,'  pre- 
fer hasy  draamland." 

Thb  Papal  Archaeological  Academy  will  shortly 
resame  its  sittings.  It  has  been  closed  for  some 
time  in  consequence  of  political  circumstances, 
but  Leo  XIII.  baa  now  granted  permission  for  its 
resumption  under  the  direction  of  Oa^ntd  di 
Pietm.  Beside  the  study  of  classical  antiquities, 
to  which  the  Academy  formerly  confined  itself, » 
is  now  to  turn  its  attention  ehie6y  to  the  Middle 


Ages.  Meetings  are  to  be  hdd  in  the  house  of 
Cardinal  di  Pxetro  until  .a  fitting  locale  is  found 
fbr  the  society. 

Thb  HistoriKh-Antiquarische  Verein  of  Win- 
terthur  wUl  ahortiy  open  an  exhilntion  of  archaeo- 
logical and  ethnognplucal  articles  in  the  new 
Gewerbe- Museum.  Three  divisions  will  be 
allotted  to  the  products  of  the  "Gothic,"  "Re- 
naissance," and^'Barocco"  periods:  afoorth  will 
be  devoted  to  artistic  pottery,  which  flourished  in 
WinterthuT  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  ughteenth 
centmy. 

As  is  known,  certain  fragments  of  the  bronze 
monument  brought  here  by  Mr.  Rassam  from 
^lawat  had  previously  found  their  way  into  the 
possession  of  M,  Schlumberger,  bv  whom  they 
were  exhibited  in  the  Trocadfiro.  They  are  now 
published  by  a  photograpluc  process  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Gazette  ArcMologique  of  Paris, 
with  an  explanatory  article  bj  M.  Francois  Lenor- 
mant,  who  reads  the  inscnptions  as  recording 
victories  of  Salmanasaar  II.,  not  Assur-narir-pal, 
an  was  read  by  the  Assyrian  scholars  in  this 
country.  It  is  singular  that  such  differences  of 
interpretation  should  be  posuble  when  the  letters 
are  clear  enough.  Another  interesting  article  in 
this  number  of  the  Oasette  is  one  by  M.  Hansell 
on  the  Chaldean-Babylonian  traditions  of  the 
Creation.  Among  other  na^ers  is  one  by  the 
AbbA  Martigny  on  a  Ginstian  mosaic  dis- 
covered at  Smis,  representing,  as  seen  in  the  en- 
graving, two  stags  drinking  out  of  a  vase  filled 
with  water,  and  having  an  inscription  of  which 
several  letters  are  broken  away — ^it  reads :  "  Sicut 
cervus  desiderat  ad  fontes  aquarum  ita  deaderat 
anima  mea  ad  te  Deus."  Another  article  in  the 
same  number  reproduces  several  of  the  engraved 
cylinders  and  gems  found  at  Curium  by  Oesnola, 
and  gives  some  new  explanations. 

In  the  new  number  of  the  BuUeitino  di  Corri- 
epoTideTtza  Arekeologica  M.  Helbig  continues  his 
account  of  the  excavations  at  Cometo  (Tarquiuii), 
and  describes  also  a  fr^ment  of  a  vase  iUustrat- 
ing  the  legend  of  Frokne  and  Philomda  killing 
the  boy  Itja,  whose  name  remains  on  the  frag- 
ment. M.  von  Duhn  records  the  finding  of  a  vase 
at  Orvieto  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  well- 
known  vase-punta  Amads. 


THB  BTAOa. 

FRENCH  THBATBES  STTBINO  THB  XXHZBnnON. 

A  UiTXVBBaAL  Exhibition  does  not  promote  the 
beet  interests  of  the  drama.  Managers  know 
perfectiy  well  that  strangers  to  Pans  must  go 
somewhere  in  the  evening,  and  that  it  mattOB 
very  littie  what  piece  is  p^yed  before  them.  The 
object  of  foreigners  is  to  Ml!  time ;  of  the  French, 
to  be  able  to  say  that  they  have  visited  a  par- 
ticular theatre,  or  seen  a  purticular  artist.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  thousands  of  provincials 
have  been  brought  to  Paris  by  this  yea^s  Show  who 
have  probably  never  been  there  heibre ;  peTsons 
struge  dress  and  unooath  speech,  who  have  been 
saving  money  ever  dnoe  the  Exhibition  was  first 
projected,  and  are  now  prepared  to  spend  it 
lavishly.   "  What  is  the  use  of  mounting  a  new 

fiece  for  them  P "  say  the  managen.  "  I^e 
'arisians  are  all  away — let  us  do  as  one  of  our 
fraternity  did  in  About's  Madfion,  who  desired 
his  authors  to  produce  him  a  piece  with  '  le  moins 
de  dialogue  possible,  et  surtout,  mee  amis,  point 
d'esprit'l  "  I  myself  heard  the  following  conver- 
sation at  the  box-office  of  the  Th^tre  Fntn^ids. 
They  were  going  to  play  Le  Chandelier,  hj  Alfred 
de  Musset.  A  French  gentieman  came  in,  and, 
addressing  the  dame  de  la  location,  said,  "  Madame, 
qu'est  que  c'est  que  le  Chandelier?  Est-ce  une 
com^dieP"  "Qui, Monsieur.*'  "De qui, Madame P" 
"Monueur,  c'est  d'Alfred  de  Mnsset"  "Est-ce 
un  bon  spectacle  P"  "  Qui,  Sfonsienr."  Fortified 
by  these  various  assnzanoes,  the  pnvincial  iotA.  a 
stall.  Let  us  hope  he  did  not  regret  the  use  to 
which  he  had  put  his  money. 


So  the  Thtttre  de  la  Forte  St.-Haitin  has 
revived  Zo  Tnir  du  Moadem  80  Joura,  with 
five  nal  lions  at  liberty  (at  least  so  say  the  bills) ; 
the  Ch&telet,XM  Sept  Chdteaux  du  Diable  ;  the 
G^t^,  Orphie  aux  Er^ert,  all  pieces  which 
certainly  do  not  err  on  the  side  of  too  much  wit. 
The  Th^tre  Historique  &ns  the  fiame  of  patriot- 
ism with  Mareeau,  ou  let  En/ante  de  la  BSpubliqw, 
a  drama  fifty  years  old  at  least,  full  of  grand 
sentiments  and  volleys  of  musketry,  the  one  as 
real  as  tiie  other ;  and  the  Palais  Royal  boldlj 
ridicules  the  very  people  who  fill  the  house,  vrith  the 
delightful  old  farce  La  Coffnotte,  in  which  the 
mishaps  of  provincials  in  the  capital  are  so 
amusingly  described. 

As  to  music,  the  Opera,  until  the  production  of 
Poljfeucte,  rang  the  clumges  on  Fmut,  Le  iVopAMr, 
and  Hamlet,  all,  I  am  sony  to  say,  executed  in  a 
very  slovenly  manner;  the  Opdra  Comique  on 
Mignon,  Le  Pri  aux  Oeree,  and  L'EtoiU  du  Nord  ■ 
while  Jr«McA«,  Le  PttU  Duo,  and  Let  CUcha  de 
CbnumUs,  wiU  certainly  see  the  ExhiUtion  ont, 
ev«i  if  they  do  not  run  through  the  winter.  The 
Boufiee  Pariuens  has  made  an  attempt  to  produce 
a  novelty,  Le  Pont  tPAngnm,  bat  taia,  if  boldly, 
was  also  badly  done,  and  it  has  been  r^laced  by  a 
inece  we  have  all  heard  of,  and  most  of  us  have 
seen,  La  Orande  Duekeue  de  OiroliUm. 

The  powerful  but  repulrive  drama  Jotepk 
Balaamo  did  not  long  keep  the  stage  of  the  Od^. 
The  good  taste  of  Paris  revolted  against  its 
brutality,  which  the  excellence  of  the  acting, 
and  the  general  truthfulness  of  the  piece  as  an 
historical  picture,  could  not  redeem.    It  is  said 
that  M.  Duqueenel,  the  manager,  was  so  sure  of 
success  with  it  that  he  had  declined  more  than 
one  piece  which  might  possibly  have  served  bis 
purpose.  Anyhow  he,  like  others  of  his  cloth,  has 
not  produced  any  novelty,  but  iailen  back  upon 
Let  Daniehef,  which  he  brought  out  (m^inalljr  in 
1876.   He  can  have  no  cause  to  regni  bia  choice. 
It  has  been  played  for  four  montna  to  crowded 
houses.   It  must  be  admitted  that  the  atran^ers 
who  go  to  see  it  now  are  far  more  apnredative 
than  the  Puiuans  used  to  be.   They  aaodzed,  it 
is  true,  bat  tjiey  also  sneered,  and  the  vrisdom  <tf 
introdudng  the  sarcastic  attacks,  Roger  de  Tsld^, 
to  mock  at  certain  rituations  from  ue  stage,  ud 
so  anticipate  merriment  beyond  Uw  ibot^^ts 
that  might  have  been  dangerous,  was  almost  pain- 
fully evident.   Now  the  pure  and  beautaiul  story 
of  devoted  friend^ip  and  true  love  obtains  a  just 
tribute  to  ita  excellence — the  rapt  attention  and 
unchecked  tears  of  the  spectotors.   It  is  preceded 
by  a  pretty  littie  novelty  in  verse,  called  Vn* 
Mittion  Dilicate.  A  worthy  couple  have  arranged 
a  marriage  for  thdr  daughter  witii  a  young  maa 
whom  they  have  ncme  of  them  seen.   He  is  the 
son  of  an  old  friend  of  the  husband's,  an  ol<l 
gentieman  who  spends  his  time,  and  what  wits  he 
has,  in  woridng  out  problems  in  chess.  The 
suitor  is  to  come  on  a  oertun  day.   At  the  ap- 
pointed time  a  young  man  enten,  to  vhom  the 
wh(^  fimdly  instan^  devote  thraiselvea.  They 
talk  so  ftst,  and  press  upon  him  so  many  attan- 
tions  that  he  cannot  get  in  a  word.   At  last  he  is 
left  alone.   He  then  explains  that  he  is  not  the 
suitor  at  all,  but  the  sultOT's  friend,  who  has 
come  to  exphdn  that  the  marriage  cannot  take 
place — for  the  best  of  all  reasons :  the  gay  fellow 
IS  married  already  I   What  is  to  be  done  ?  He 
vainly  tries  to  explain  the  true  pontion  of  affain 
to  the  father  over  a  game  of  chess,  but  in  vain. 
He  hears  but  half  of  what  he  has  to  say,  and  that 
half  he  applies  to  the  game  and  not  to  his  daughter. 
At  last  the  new-comer  has  a  brilliant  idea: 
"  Why  should  I  not  go  on,  and  many  the  ^oon^'^ 
lady  myself?"    Sundry  incidents,  iogeniouely 
imagined,  render  this  audacious  eomUnatioa  l«as 
difficult  than  it  appears  to  be  at  fint,  and  ^  enda 
happily. 

The  ThtfAtn  Fnaa^ai»,  as  might  liave  lieen  ex- 
pected, has  lemembered  v^t  was  doe  to  its 
position  as  the  first  theatre  in  VnnoB,  and  has 
attempted  to  make  sodi  a  sebetion  of  pieces  as 
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would  en&ble  a  stranger  to  see  two  or  three 
modem  p^jst  and  as  many  old  ones,  in  a  uagle 
vcek.  The  lateet  novelty,  Let  Fourchamhault,  is 
usually  given  three  times  ;  Hemrmi  once ;  L'Ami 
FntZf  La  FSU  da  Soland,  or  Le  Marguit  de 
JWemer,  once ;  and  the  aneien  repertoire  oa  the 
remaining  two  nights.  Amoiw  other  plays  helong- 
ing  to  the  last  category,  the  Zaire  of  Voltaire  has 
been  nriTed,  a  piece  vhich  is  so  larelj  played 
nowadajv,  and  probably  to  little  read,  that  it  may 
be  critidsed  with  some  detail. 

Vohure  affected  to  despise  Shalupere,  but 
Zaire  shows  in  every  scene  that  it  was  inspired  by 
Otheiio.   It  is  curious,  hovever,  to  notice  that  the 
defects  rather  than  the  beaatieB  of  that  play  have 
been  re|«oduced.   It  opens  excellently.  Oros- 
mane's  love  for  Zaire,  and  his  generous  pardon  of 
the  ChristiRn  captives  in  the  first  act,  with  her 
diecoverf  of  her  parentage  and  her  promise  to  her 
father,  LongiuD,  that  henceforth  she  will  profess 
herself  a  Chnstian  in  the  second,  lay  the  foundation 
of  a  fine  tragedy.  A  confiict  between  Zaire  and  her 
lover  is  seen  to  be  inevitable ;  but  when  it  takes 
place  it  is  so  badly  managed  that  the  last  three 
acts  an  dnU^aad  seem  to  have  no  common  ground 
with  the  two  that  preceded  them,  Orosmane  is 
not  informed  of  Zaire's  change  of  fUth ;  and  yet 
the  whole  of  the  sabeeqiient  action  depeoids  upon 
that  change.   Oonse^uently,  the  first  principle  of 
a  tragedy,  that  the  action  slurald  be  one,  is  violated ; 
Orosmane  acts,  so  to  speak,  in  the  dark,  and  the 
lovers  are  sacrificed  to  a  misunderstHnding.  The 
probability  of  love  between  Nerestaa  and  Zaire 
la  sug^fested  to  Orosmane  by  Corasmin,  a  poor 
reflection  of  lago ;  but  his  suggestion  is  made 
weakly,  without  adequate  motive,  and  with  no 
dramatic  effect.   Nor  would  a  passionate  Oriental 
have  acted  as  Orosmane  is  made  to  act  after  he 
has  intercepted  the  letter  of  Nerestan  to  Zaire, 
lie  owns  tlmt  it  admits  of  an  innocent  interpret- 
ation— ^that  Zaire  may  still  be  true  to  him ;  yet  he 
t&kea  no  steps  to  discover  this  by  directly  ques- 
tioning Zaire,  or  for  the  immediate  arrest  of 
Nenstan,  or  for  preventing  the  meeting  between 
the  sappioeed  loven.    The  audience,  who  know 
the  real  motives  that  actuate  Zure,  feel  that  her 
death  by  the  hand  of  Orosmane  is  a  purposeless 
murder,  and  their  sympathy  is  for  hia  victim,  and 
not  for  iiimself,  when  the  truth  is  diacoveied. 

The  performance  is  admirable  thronghont 
Mdlle.  Sara  Bernhardt  plays  Zaire  with  infinite 
tenderness,  and  M.  Mounet^SuIly  is  the  moat 
splendid  of  Saltans.  For  once  he  suppresses 
much  of  his  usual  tendency  to  exa^erate  from 
the  very  commencement  of  a  play,  and  keeps 
himself  in  reserve  for  the  passion  of  the  last  two 
acta.  The  scenery  and  dresses— all  of  which  are 
new — are  extremely  rich  and  appropriate. 

The  revival  of  Le  GumdelieT  here  has  been  al- 
ready noticed.  It  will  shortiy  be  followed  \sjOnne 
badine  pat  avee  Vamour,  a  fat  finer  play,  in  which 
M.  Dehuinsy  will  of  course  play  Perdican,  as  he 
has  always  done.   Le  FUs  Naturel,  by  Alexandre 
Damaa,  a  plAvin  five  acts,  which  was  originally 
friTen  at  the  Th^tre  da  Gymnace  as  far  back  as 
1858,  it  in  rehearsal^  and  Scribe's  famous  comedy 
Im  Oamaradtrie  will  be  reriTed  in  the  course 
of  the  winter.  A  report  ie  also  current  that  Sardou, 
now  that  he  has  become  an  Academician,  is 
writing  a  play  for  the  Thtfitre  Fran^ais.  This 
piece  of  news,  however,  I  give  "  with  all  reserva- 
tions." 

The  Od^Q  promises  several  new  pieces,  at  last ; 
among  them  a  drama  bv  the  author  of  La 
Maitrette  legitime.  This  will  probably  be  a 
piece  of  merit. 

Some  interest  has  been  felt  in  the  opening  of  the 
Tht'^tre  de  I'Ambigu  after  it  had  been  closed  for 
».(tue  months,  exctipt  for  a  brief  interval  during 
tbe  summer,  when  those  members  of  the  company 
nl'  th9  Th^tre  de  la  Porte  St.-Hartin  next  door 
who  were  not  wanted  fur  La  Tow  du  Monde 
played  Deux  OrpheUan  with  much  success. 
N'ow  it  has  got  a  new  manager,  new  company, 
sew  deeotmtiona,  and,  let  lu  hope,  new  socceM ; 


for  success  has  long  been  a  stranger  to  this 
home  of  sensational  drama — the  last  of  the 
old  theatres  frequented  by  the  working-classes, 
who  nowadays  find  the  Porte  St-Martin 
much  too  smart  for  them,  and  go  further  on, 
to  the  Theatre  du  Ohftteau  d'Eau,  where  they 
can  sit  at  ease  in  their  blouses,  applaud  virtue  and 
hiss  vice.  The  opening  mece  at  the  Ambigu  is 
La  Jemme  de  Louit  XlV.,  a  posthnmoaa  work 
of  the  elder  Dumas,  Ivought  oat  by  his  son 
at  the  Od^n  a  few  years  ago.  It  is  an  amnaing 
piece,  founded  on  tlu  same  idea  as  the  well-known 
English  comedy  The  Secret  Agent,  and  was 
originally  remarkable  for  the  masterlr  way  in 
which  lAfontaine  impersonated  Oardinal  Manrin. 
It  will  probably  again  have  a  long  run,  for  it 
possesses  many  of  the  elements  of  success,  with 
those  realistic  accessories  bo  delightful  to  popular 
audiences :  as,  for  instance,  a  pack  of  real  deer- 
hounda,  who  chase  a  real  stag  across  the  stage.  It 
is  to  be  followed  by  a  Ruauan  drama,  Lea 
Borovxki,  and  that  in  turn  by  an  adaptation  of 
L'Mtommoir.  John  Wnxn  Cuke. 


HT7SI0. 


DBUBT  LUIX  IHEATEE. — "  TEB  TAUHe  OV  IHB 

BHBEW." 

It  is  characteristic  of  our  opera-managers,  in 
whom  a  spirit  of  deafness  towards  the  claime  of 
unfamiliar  composers  genendly  prevails,  that  such 
a  magnificent  work  as  Hermann  Goetz's  Der 
Widerapdnatiffen  Zdhmung  should  have  ronained 
neglected  by  them,  and  eufiered  to  be  taken  in 
hand  at  loiUTth  by  a  conductor  of  a  theatrical 
orchestra.   The  masterpiece  of  its  gifted  author 
has  been  introduced  to  the  English  public  in  a 
strange  and  uncouth  disguise ;  but  the  efiect  may 
be  to  induce  others  posseesed  of  the  reins  of  au- 
thority to  bestow  Attention  upon  it,  and  brace 
we  may  thank  Mr.  Karl  Meyder  for  initiating  the 
idea,  though  it  is  impoauble  to  speak  in  compli- 
mentary terms  of  his  execution  thereof.   As  a 
notice  of  the  work  appeared  in  the  Acassvt  a 
few  weeks  since,  no  further  details  need  be  riven ; 
but  even  ao  imperfect  a  performance  as  that  of 
last  Saturday  served  to  more  than  justify  Mr. 
Prout's  laudatory  remarks.   Der  Widertpdnttiffen 
Zahmung  may  be  termed  one  of  the  moat  remark- 
able musical  creations  ever  g^van  to  the  world : 
that  is  to  say,  no  compoeer  ever  nuuufested  such 
a  complete  grasp  over  his  reBomces  in  his  uitial 
attempt  in  any  department  of  moucal  art.  A 
alight  cloudineas  of  expresuon  at  rare  intervals 
may  perhaps  be  observed,  and  certfunly  the  infiu- 
ence  of  Wagner 'ageni us  may  be  distinctiy  traced  not 
only  in  the  structure  of  the  concerted  movements, 
but  in  the  phrasing  of  the  recitatives.  Bat  in  every 
other  respect  Qoetz  depends  upon  his  own  unaided 
genius,  and  exhibits  a  mastery  over  dramatic  e^t, 
a  fund  of  melody,  and  a  vein  of  original  humour 
truly  marvellous.   His  work  presents  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  an  adequate  performance,  it  is  true, 
and  in  the  present  dearth  of  first-rate  English  opera- 
singers,  the  selection  of  a  competent  cast  is  not 
the  least  of  these  diffidultiea.   Taking  everything 
into  consideration  Mr>  Karl  Meyder  succeeded 
tolerably  well  in  tiiis  matter.   The  oxponent  of 
the  part  of  PetrucMo,  liSx,  Walter  Bolton,  has  an 
excellent  baritone  voice,  genuine  dnunatic  feeling, 
and  a  good  stage  presence.   He  has  much  to  learn 
as  a  singer,  but  his  future  is  in  his  own  hands. 
Mdlle.  Zaliam,  as  Eatherine,  was  most  successful 
in  the  earlier  scenes,  before  she  had  undergone  the 
taming  process :  in  other  words,  her  portraiture  of 
the  sluewish  muden  was  more  artiatic  than  tbat 
of  the  amiable  wife.   A  word  of  recognition  may 
be  given  to  Mr.  G.  Koland  as  Baptista,  and  to  Mr. 
F.  Gaynar  as  Lucentio.   The  great  defect  in  the 
performance  was  the  wretched  playing  of  the 
orchestra.    It  was  obvious  by  the  rendering  of 
the  overture  that  there  was  an  utter  want  of 
balance  in  Mr.  Meyder's  forces,  the  strings  being 
far  too  weak.  But,  added  to  this,  some  of  tlw  players 
were  painfully  overweighted  by  tbe  diffiemtiM  of 


their  parte.  The  conductor  seemed  paralysed  by 
the  constantiy  recurring  errors  made  by  his  sub- 
ordinates, and  at  times  chaos  reigned  supreme. 
The  impression  received  by  the  audience  must  have 
been  erroneous  in  many  respects,  and  it  is  a  strong 
teetunony  in  favour  of  the  beauty  of  the  music  that 
its  reception  was  so  cordial,  notwithstanding  all 
attendant  disadvantages,  lliere  cannot  be  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  a  low  lease  of  popularity 
awaits  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  It  is  a  -malt 
calculated  to  satisfy  alike  the  demands  of 
musicians,  cohnoisseura  of  the  drama,  and  the 
general  public.  There  are  very  few  examples  in 
the  entire  range  of  open  of  which  so  much  may 
be  said.  H>sst  F,  Fbocrf. 


The  second  of  the  Orystal  Palace  Saturday  Con- 
certs was  in  excellence  by  no  means  inferior  to 
that  of  the  preceding  week.   The  aymphony  of 
the  afternoon  waa  Schumann's  No.  2,  in  G  major, 
perhaps  the  finest,  and  certainly  the  moat  indi- 
vidual, of  the  four  we  possess  from  his  pen.  -  Full 
of  power,  tenderness  and  paasitni,  it  is  a  work 
which  at  each  repeated  hearing  creates  a  deeper 
impression :  few  inings  more  MaatiAil  are  to  be 
found  in  music  than  the  adagio  eipreieivo.  The 
one  weak  point  of  the  symphony,  as  in  most  of 
Schumann  s  other  orchestral  compositions,  is  the 
inatnimentation.    None  of  the  great  composen 
has  written  so  ine^ctively  for  the  orchestra  aa  he ; 
and,  were  it  not  a  dangerous  precedent,  one  could 
almost  desire  that  some  thorough  master  of  in- 
strumentation— auch,  for  example,  as  Liszt  or 
Wagner — would  reecore  the  whole  of  Schumann's 
symphonies,  and  thus  bring  out  his  lovely  and 
poetical  ideas  with  far  greater  effect  than  he  him- 
self knew  how  to  do.   Such  a  procedure,  however 
desirable  in  practice,  would  nevertheless  be  ao 
wrong  in  principle  that  we  must  be  content  to 
take  Xh&  works  as  we  find  them.  The  performance 
last  Saturday  under  Mr.  Manns  was  truly  admi> 
able  in  all  respeets.     An  interesting  revival 
at  this  concert  was  that  of  Field's  eonceirto 
in  A  flat,  which  was  Inougfat  forward  by  Mdme. 
Arabella  Goddard.   John  field,  an  Englishman 
by  birth,  waa  the  favourite  pupil  of  Olementi. 
His  compoutions,  which  are  entirely  for  the  piano, 
either  with  or  vrithout  accompaniment,  are  now 
mostly  forgotten,  with  the  exception  of  his 
iVocHumes,  a  form  of  which  he  was  the  inventor, 
and  in  which  he  is  in  general  more  saooessful  than 
in  his  lai^  works.   The  concerto  in  A  flat  is 
interesting  rather  than  great  It  ia  full  of  effective 
writing  for  the  principal  instrument,  which  is 
supported  by  an  appropriate,  though  not  striking, 
orchestration.   The  first  movement  is  somewhat 
old-fashioned  la  character ;  the  dow  movement  is, 
as  aaid  in  the  pnKTamme  of  the  concert,  in  reality 
a  Nocturne ;  we  Rondo,  constructed  on  a  RoBsian 
national  wr,  is  certsdnly  the  beet  movement  of  the 
three.   Grace  and  eleganee  are  the  chief  eharae- 
teristice  of  the  concerto,  wlule  the  treatment  of 
the  piano  has  afiinity  alike  with  the  styles  of 
Hummel  and  of  Chopin,   The  work  was  splen- 
didly played  by  Mdme.  Goddard,  who  deeerves 
the  thanks  of  musicians  for  bringing  it  to  a 
hearing.   Later  in  tbe  programme,  the  great 

Sianiat  also  played  Heller  a  Transcription  of 
[endelasohn's  Auf  Fliigeln  des  Qesangee  and 
Chopin's  Valae  in  I)  flat.  The  vocal  music 
vraa  of  excellent  quality.  Mdlle.  Sartorios^ 
a  young  lady  whom  we  had  not  heard  be- 
fore, who  poeseeses  a  charmingly  pure  and  sym- 
pathetic soprano  voice,  and  an  artistic  and  finished 
style,  gave  the  "  Glocklein  im  Thale  "  from  Eary- 
anthe,  and  songs  by  Schumann  and  (}OTdigiani ; 
while  Herr  Hensehel  sang  ma^piificently  Lysiart's 
great  tcma  "  Wo  berg*  ich  nuch  f  "  from  Ettry' 
anthe,  Beethoven's  "In  questa  tomba,"  and 
Schnmann's  "  Ish.  grolle  nieht" 

Mr.  Abthub  Chapfblx,  has  issued  his  pros* 
pectus  of  the  Monday  and  Saturday  Popular  Oon- 
certs  fcx  the  coming  season.  These  conoarts  will 
commence  on  Monoay,  November  4,  ud  (excep  - 
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iag  Ate  cuetomary  interval  at  Ohrisbnas)  will  be 
continued  weekly  till  April  7,  1879.  The  list  of 
peifonners  Rnnounced  ia  an  nnusuallj  strong  one. 
As  pianists  we  find  the  names  of  M.  Braaein,  Mr. 
Charles  Hall£,  Dr.  Hans  Ton  Bulow,  Mdlle. 
Janotha,  and  Mdme.  Clara  Schumann.  The  last- 
named  udy,  whose  ill-health  has  prevented  her 
appearance  among  us  of  late  years  so  often  as 
could  be  wished,  will  be  especially  welcome.  As 
violinista,  Mdme.  Norman-ndruda,  Herr  Joachim, 
and  Herr  Straus  are  advertised.  The  string 
quartett  will  be  completed  by  Herr  Louia  Riea 
as  second  violin,  Herr  Straus  or  Mr.  Zerhini 
as  viola,  and  Signor  Fiattl  as  violoncello ;  while 
Sir  Jolina  BsDedict  and  Mr.  Zerbini  will  divide 
the  dutaeB  of  acc<HnpaniBt. 

Mb.  J.  S.  Shedloce  announces  a  third  series 
of  Clasucal  Muucal  Evenings,  to  be  given  at 
Bodleian  House,  Eenungton,  on  November  6  and 
SO,  and  December  4.  The  programmes  are  of  the 
usual  varied  interest  lu.  Sbedlock  will  be 
assisted  in  the  instrumental  works  by  Mr.  G. 
Palmer  (violin)  and  Herr  Lii^n  (violoncello), 
vhile  voeal  musie  will  also  be  included  in  each 
-concert. 

Tbb  Qlugow  Ohond  Union  has  issued  its 
pnspeetas  toi  the  coming  aeason.  Four  choral 
and  ux  (Hreheatml  concerts  will  be  given  in  the 
ISew  Public  Halls,  the  former  conducted  by  Mr. 
H.  A.  Iiambeth,  attd  the  latter  by  Herr  JuUiia 
Tauecb.  The  choral  works  to  be  produced  are 
Hand^ger'a  Fi-idolin ;  Mendelssohn's  "  Hear  my 
Prayer; "  Mr.  H.  A.  Lambeth's  Psalm,  "By  the 
waters  of  Babylon  ; "  Beethoven's  Choral  Fantasia 
■and  JSngedi  (the  Mount  of  OtiBei) ;  Handel'a  Judaa 
Maocabaeus  and  Meuiah.  The  programmes  of 
the  oKsheatral  concerts  are  extremely  well  selected, 
and  comprise  a  considerable  number  of  novelties. 
The  ordieetra  will  be  the  same  as  that  engaged 
for  the  Fdinbutgh  concerts  mentioned  in  our  laat 
issue  -f  and  Mr.  A.  Burnett  will  be  the  leader. 

Aptkk  long,  but  unavoidable,  delay,  the  Purcell 
Society  has  at  length  issued  its  first  volume  of  the 
complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Henry  Purcell. 
The  YorkiMre  Feaat  Song  has  been  selected  as  the 
first  piece  to  be  published,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  a 
veiy  characteristic  and  interesting  specimen  of  the 
«ld  English  master.  The  jpresent  volume  is  one 
ot  the  finest  Bpedmens  oi  mane  engraving  and 
printing  ibakt  haa  ever  been  isnwd  in  this  country, 
and  it  will  compmirithout  diaadvantage  with  the 
iMBt  Qerman  muneal  pnUicationB.  It  u  e^dent 
that  the  new  editi<m  of  PnreeU  is  to  be  a  verita< 
1>le  tf^on  d»  luxe.  The  aett  work  to  be  pub- 
lished win  be  Tmon  of  Atheiu. 

TEsfourthPartof  Mr.  Geo^  Grove's  Dtc^tonnry 
nf  Music  and  Muticiatu,  recently  issued,  carries 
the  work  on  from  "  Concert  Spirituel "  to  "  Fer- 
jrara."  Although  there  are  no  articles  of  note- 
worthy length  and  exhaustiveness  in  the  new  part, 
the  general  excellence  of  the  contents  is  fully 
equal  to  that  of  the  earlier  sections.  Among  the 
best  contributions'  mav  he  mentioned  "  Conserva- 
toire de  Musique,"  by  M.  Ohouquet :  "  Cramer,"  by 
Mr.  Dannreutner;  "Day's  Theory  of  Harmony,"  by 
Mr.  Hubert  Piny ;  and  "  Dussek,"  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Dftviaon,  Nothing  ia  aiud  on  the  subjects  of 
congregational  music,  ctmjunct  or  di^unct  move- 
ment, comequent,  diapJumy,  ear,  and  ejiharmonic. 
A  few  casual  errors  lutve  crept  in  notwithstanding 
the  editor's  care.  It  is  stated  that  Covent 
Garden  Theatre  was  bnmed  down  in  1862 ;  the 
«ctttsl  date  bdng  March  4,  1866.  Verdi's  opera 
Don  Quiet  was  performed  at  this  theatre,  not  at 
Her  M^esty'a.  The  four-stringed  double-basa  is 
tuned  E,  A,  D,  G,  not  F,  A,  D,  G.  It  was  in 
1870,  not  1869,  that  Mr.  George  Wood  had  a  sea- 
eon  of  Itidian  opera  at  Drury  Lane.  In  the 
article  "  Duasek  "  it  is  implied  that  Beethoven's  E 
£at  concerto  was  written  in  1811,  instead  of  1809. 
On  page  488  the  same  concerto  ia  spoken  of  as 
Op.  7fi^  instead  of  Op.  73.  The  Opera  Company 
Limited  was  formed  in  1864,  not  1866.  F  is  the 
tonic  <tf  the  Lrdiia  not  tiw  Aet^ian  mode. 


Laatiy,  the  English  horn  is  the  mod^  equivalent 
of  the  oboe  di  caccia,  not  the  como  di  caccia,  the 
latter  instrument  being  the  ordinary  French  horn. 
We  call  attention  to  these  accidental  slips,  several 
of  whicb  appear  to  be  printer's  errors,  not  for  the 
purjK»e  of  detraction,  but  merely  with  a  view  to 
their  inclusion  in  a  list  of  errata  at  the  end  of  the 
work. 


KBW  PTTBLIOATIOlfS, 


S/0 


Aldrldge  (L.),  Clare,  ISmo   (VucnsWard} 

Alfred  Amold'sCholoe.and  What  Cameof  It,  or  8« 

(B^ons  Tract  Soo.)  3/B 

Ballantjae  (R.  M.),  Dog  Crosoe.  cr  6vo               (Neleon)  3  G 

Barlow  (A.),  Hbtor  and  Prtndplea  of  Weavlog  by  Hand 

ud  bjr  Power,  roy  Sto                              (S.  Low)  3S/0 

Beadr  (Un.},  Slona  from  the  Hlatory  of  Aome,  l2mo 

(J&uaDUlan)  2/6 
BojB  of  HIgUleld  (Tbo) :  or,  the  Hero  of  Chancery  Honse, 

car  Bto  (BeUgloas  Tract  Soo.)  1/S 

Bnubj  (F.),  Oa  Honeboofc  through  Asia  Minor,  or  Sto 

(8.  Low)  lO/a 

Oalrd  (J.),  Landod  Inttrat  ud  the  Bnpiilr  of  Pood.cr  9fo 

(CoMetlB}  6/0 

Cambridge  HUo  toe  S(Aool8 :  FInt  Epbtio  to  the  Corin- 
thUna,  with  Motee,  &c,  br  J.  J.  Liea,  Umo 

(Oambrldga  Wanhoiue)  i/O 
Candbe  (E,),  CntloM  AdTontorM  of  a  Crldnt,  lam  sq 

(a  Low)  7/S 

C%r(te>«Kr,  1878,ed.1vJ.  H.ClaAe^4to(W,  W.  OardON')  8/0 
Clarke  (B.j,  The  lulaiit  ZepUr,  ISmo 

(Stmday  School  XTnlon)  1/0 
Clarke  (C.  B.),  dan  Book  of  Oeography,  Umo 

QfaomniaD)  8/S 
Olowee  (W.  L.},  Lore's  BebeUion,  a  Poem,  ISmo 

Sa  Keftan  Paul  ft  Co.)  S/« 

TO  {NIsbet)  5/0 

Drew  (fi.  8.),  Hvinui  Ufe  ot  Obibt,  8to.  . . .  (Longmans)  8/0 
Brerard  (Q.),  Talks  about  Hme  Life,  Umo 

(SeUgions  Tract  Soo.)  1/8 
Finlayson  (J.),  CUntool  Uaimalfor  the  Btodyot  Uedlcal 

CBseB,cr8To                              (Smith,  Eldor  It  Co.)  1^8 

Finn  (J.)i  Stirring  Times:  or,  Bocorda  from  JeroEalem 

Cntroniclea,  3  to1s.,8to.,....,,    (C.  EegaD  Paul  it  Co.)  80/0 

Fleming  {0',},Ulrage,  or  Svo                       (UaomlUan)  0/0 

OabrlellA  :  or,  tbo  Splilt  of  Song,  ISmo  (Hoddw)  1/0 

Qlen  (W.  0.),  Statntealo  Foroe  relatiagto  the  Poor  Iaws, 

2to18.,8to   ffOiBwfeSon)  >0/0 

Qraen  (8.  G.}, FMndhPidiiMdrawn with  Fenand Pencil, 

impSra  (BdtelonB Tiaot Soc J  8/0 

Greenwood  (H.),  Bec«nt  Beal  Property  StatntM,  1874-77, 

Sto  {Sterena)  10/0 

GroKT  (W.  B..),  Sondajr  Sduxd  Teaoher's  Uannal^  8n 

(Smday  School  Union)  3/8 
Golde  to  Uie  Uatricnlatlon  Bxamlnatioa,  Umo 

-    (QiDombiidge)  3/6 

Hall  ( v.).  White  Bom  otDaThain,l»mo  (Hodder)  I/O 

Eomer'a  Iliad,  book  1.,  with  BMajT  and  Notes  bj  D.  B. 

Monro,  ISmo  (MacmUlan)  S/0 

Juvena],  Tblrtdsn  Satires,  with  Commontary  by  J.  E.  B. 

Major,  vol.  IL.crSTo  (HacntUlan)  10/6 

Klngslej  (C),  Tnu  Words  for  Brave  Um,  I3rao 

(C.  Eegau  Paol  ft  Oo.)  3/6 
MandnnaM  (00,  Marquis  of  Loede,  cr  Sto 

(C.  Eegan  Panl  ft  Co.)  8/0 
VOoTan  (J.),  Hnnlod  Down :  or,  Reotdtoctlons  ot  a  City 

DetrotlTB,  or  Sto  (Simpkln.  MaraluU  ft  Co.)  3/6 

llAson  (T.  M.),  Kew  Lights  upon  Old  Lines  :  or.  Tend 

QoeaUons,  &o.,  toI.  iL,  cr  8*o   (NIsbet)  6/0 

Ksn7Bt(C^tal&),Mattermaii  Beady, tor  Yonng  People, 

Umo   (BdlftSona)  1/S 

Uanh  (8.),  Section  Catting :  a  Practical  Guide  to  the 

IteparaUon  and  Monntlng  ot  8ectlon^  Umo  (Cburchill)  9/6 

Meteyard  (B.),  The  Children's  TbIs,  cr  Sto  (Qodder)  6/0 

Morrison  (T.j,  AdTnnced  English  Grammar,  IZmo 

(Odllns)  j/0 

Cfiilen  (C.  J.},  Light  and  Shade,  9  vols.,  or  Sto 

(C.  Kegan  Panl  ft  Co.)  12/0 
Parsloe  (J.),  Our  Ballways  :  Sketchei  Rlstoriool  and  Ue- 

sctiptlTe,  cr  8to  (C.  K^an  Paul  ft  Go.)  6/0 

Practical  Cabinet  Maker ;  being  a  Collection  of  Working 

Drawing;,  cr  Sbo                                       (Wyman)  4'0 

Bomsay  (A.  C),  PbygfoalOoology  and  Geography  of  Great 

Britain,  0th  ed.,cr8To  (Stanford)  IS.O 

Eosn  to  French,  with  Orammatical  Notes  by  Q.  Mshboii, 

18mo   (Dnlan)  3/0 

Sack  (H.  J.),  Marrels  cA  Fond  Life,  8rd  ed.,  or  Sto 

(Groombridgel  8/6 
Soflal  met,  TOl.  I.,  MandL— Angnst,  1878,  edited  by  B.  C. 

Hall,  loy  8T0                                              (CHBce)  4/0 

SoUoitor'B  Biary,  187*.  Sto  (Watertow)  3/6 

Stocken  (J,),  Elements  ot  Dental  Materia  Medica,  3nd  ed., 

ISrao                                                    (ChundilU)  6/6 

Btongbton  (J,),  Oar  Bogtlsh  BlUe,  its  Translation  and 

Tranilatora,  large  eq  (Religious  Tract  Soc.)  6/0 

Stuart  {3.),  The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd  :  a  po polar  Exposi- 
tion of  Psalm  nlll.,  cr  Sto          (Keltgloni  Tract  Soo.)  3/6 

Banday  Beadlngs  for  the  Yonng,  4to  (W.  W.  Gardner)  3/0 

Symington  (A.  M.),  Story  ot  Esther  the  Qneen,  cr  8to 

(ReliKlonB  Tract  Soo.)  3/6 
Town  and  Oonntiy  Toy  Book,  34  coloured  plates,  4to 

(Religious  Tract  Soc.)  4,tl 
Venn  (J.),  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  of  Bt.  Paul  to  the 

G«Utians,8ro   (Nisbet)  8/6 

Waller  (0.  B.),  The  ApoadnMe  reTlewcid  nnd&  the  Light 

of  the  Dootrlae  ot  Uie  unfolding  Ages,  ftc,  Sto 

(a  Kmbd  Fanl  ft  Co.)  lS/0 
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LITERATURE. 

Cyprus:  Its  History,  its  Present  Beaourees, 
and  Future  Prospects.  By  R.  Hamiltoa 
iMog,  Jato  H.M.  Consul  for  the  Island  of 
C^jmu.  (Macmillan.) 

A  LiTTLB  more  than  three  jexrs  ago  I  had 
occasion  to  remark  in  the  pages  of  this 
jonnial  th^  tme  of  the  leasUknown  pro- 
vinoes  of  the  Tnrkidi  Empire  was  tiie  ii^d 
of  Cyprus,  and  that  in  his  brief  Tisit  to  the 
interior  of  that  island  H.  Seiff  was  tehTers- 
ing  groond  as  jet  nntipdden  by  the  toorist.* 
It  is  needless  to  point  out  how  great  an 
alteration  has  taken  place  since  that  time. 
jyvaiog  the  last  few  months  the  name  of 
Cyprus  has  been  in  everybody's  month; 
and  shoals  of  letters  from  newspaper  cor- 
respondents hare  conveyed  the  first  impres- 
nons  of  intelligent  observers  in  what  may 
be  jiutly  termed,  with  respect  to  the  greater 
part  of  their  readers,  an  unknown  region ; 
while  the  admirable  sketches  in  the  illus- 
trated papas  bare  made  them  at  (moe 
faonOiar  with  tte  character  and  leading 
featnres  of  its  soenexy.  Among  the  oom- 
mnnicaiioiu  thos  elicited  by  the  sadden 
annonnoement  of  l^e  annexanon  of  Oypms 
to  the  British  Empire  were  two  papers  by 
Mr.  B.  H.  Lang,  published  in  Macmillan  e 
Magazine  for  August  and  September  last, 
wkuih  were  honourably  distiuguiahed  as 
exceptions  to  the  necessarily  hasty  and 
ephemeral  character  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  information  thos  collected.  Mr.  Lang 
had  reuded  in  the  island  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  nine  years,  as  manager  of  the 
branch  of  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Bank 
establisfaed  at  Lamaca,  besides  dischai^ing 
for  considerable  portions  of  that  time  cou- 
snlar  duties  as  acting  Vioe-Gonsnl,  during 
the  absence  of  the  regular  officials.  He  has 
conflequently  not  only  had  the  advantage  of 
a  long  resiaence,  but,  as  he  justly  claims, 
his  position  gave  him  special  opportunities 
for  studying  questions  of  taxation  and  ad- 
ministration, and  brought  him  into  intimate 
relations  with  Turkish  foncttonaries  of  all 
zankfl.  At  tiie  same  time,  his  antiquarian 
researches,  and,  still  more,  his  occupation  of 
a  farm  upon  his  own  aoconnt,  brought  him 
into  constant  contact  with  the  peasants,  and 
gave  him  an  insight  which  he  could  not 
otherwise  have  obt»uned  into  their  condition, 
duracter,  and  grievances. 

The  results  of  Ur.  Lang's  experience  were 
embodied  by  bim  in  the  two  articles  already 
refwred  to,  and  hare  been  reprinted^  almost 
without  altsmtioo,   in  the  vdume  now 
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broueht  before  the  public,  of  which  they 
constitnte  by  &r  the  most  valuable  portion. 
Unfortunately,  he  or  his  publishers  have 
thought  fit  to  fill  it  np  to  the  requisite 
dimensions  of  a  library  book,  by  prefixing 
to  this  useful  information  a  history  of  the 
island,  in  which  the  few  episodes  that  are 
familiar  to  all  scholars  from  their  connexion 
with  the  general  history  of  Grreece  are 
related  at  very  unnecessary  length,  while 
it  is  of  course  impossible  for  either  Mr.  Lang 
or  anyone  else  to  add  any  information  con- 
ceming  the  general  history  of  the  island 
during  the  long  intervals  when  it  is  un- 
noticed by  the  Greek  historians.  He  indeed 
indulges  in  various  speculations  concerning 
its  earliest  history,  into  which  it  is  unneces- 
sary here  to  follow  him.  The  student  of 
antiquity  may  be  disposed  to  ask  with  some 
curiosity  what  authority  he  can  have  fbr  the 
assertion  that  from  the  ninth  to  the  seventh 
century  B.C.  the  island  had  attained  to  great 
prosperity  (p.  211) ;  but  nine-tenths  of  his 
readers  will  turn  to  those  portions  of  his 
book  which  treat  of  the  present  condition  of 
the  island,  and  in  estimating  its  future  pros- 
pects "  a  man  of  practical  mind "  will 
scarcely  be  much  influenced  by  the  consider- 
ation of  its  supposed  prosperity  eight  or 
nine  hnndred  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

With  respect  to  one  of  the  most  important 
considerations,  as  affecting  the  probable 
success  of  British  rule  in  the  island — the 
character  of  its  inhabitants — ^Mr.  Lang's 
testimony  is  decidedly  fikvourahle.  "  Unlike 
the  Cretans,"  he  tells  US,  "the  people  of 
Cyprus  are  most  easily  governed.  Bngand- 
age  is  unknown,  and  the  Sobltme  Forte 
ruled  with  hardly  any  military  force."  Mr. 
Lang  himself  had  frequently  occasion, 
during  the  Abyssinian  war,  to  send  large 
sums  of  money  into  the  interior  for  the  pur- 
chase of  mules.  These  sums  were  sent  in 
English  sovereigns,  "  which  were  intmsted 
to  native  muleteers  without  escort^  and  who 
gave  no  receipt."  But  not  a  pound  went 
astnray,  nor  did  one  of  the  unmerons  agents 
to  whom  the  purchases  were  entrusted 
defraud  him  of  afarthing  (p.  206).  Equally 
strong  is  the  evidence  ^at  he  gives  to  their 
good  conduct  during  a  severe  drought  which 
evicted  the  island  m  1870.  Their  patience 
under  snfiering  was  exemplary,  while  their 
tranquil  and  childlike  gratitude  when  the 
long-looked-for  rain  came  at  last  is  described 
as  "  a  strange  and  touching  sight "  (p.  254). 

The  liability  to  these  droughts,  which 
recur,  as  in  India,  at  irregular  intervals,  but 
are  not  unfrequent,  presents,  as  Mr.  Lang 
himself  admits,  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles 
to  the  development  of  agriculture  in  Cyprus. 
The  rain&ll  in  the  island  is  at  all  times 
much  less  Uian  on  the  neighbouring  coast 
of  Syria;  and  even  the  few  years  over 
which  Hr.  Lang's  meteorological  records  ex- 
teaA  exhibit,  as  he  expresBes  it,  "  two  good 
years  and  two  years  of  distressing  drought." 
It  is  very  possible,  as  he  suggests,  that  this 
evil  may  be  eventually  modified  in  some  de- 
gree by  the  planting  of  brees,  but  such  a 
remedy  must  needs  be  one  of  slow  opera- 
tion. 

Another  disadvantage  with  which  the  cul- 
tivator in  Cyprus  has  to  contend  is  that  of 
the  swarms  of  locusts,  which  from  time  im- 
memiuial  have  been  the  soonrge    the  island. 


But  this  evil  has  of  late  years  been  success- 
fully dealt  with,  and  under  the  enlightened 
administration  of  Said  Pasha  the  destmotaon 
of  their  eggs  was  carried  on  in  such  a  sys- 
tematic manner  that^  at  the  end  of  two  years 
(in  1869),  the  complete  extermination  of  the 
locusts  was  the  result.  Whether  they  have 
since  reappeared  Mr.  Lang  does  not  tell  us, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  comparatively 
little  care  and  vigilance  will  suffice  to  pre- 
vent a  renewal  of  their  ravages.  In  this 
respect  the  insular  position  of  Cyprus  gives 
it  a  great  advantage  over  Syria,  Egypt,  or 
Algeria. 

Mr.  Lang's  remarks  on  the  i^icnltnre  of 
the  island  are  of  special  valne  as  being  the 
result,  not  merely  of  his  own  observation,  but 
of  his  own  experience,  he  having  himself 
rented  a  farm  during  the  greater  part  of  his 
residenoe  in  Gypms.  Hence  Uie  last  oluipter 
in  the  present  volume,  entitled  "  My  larm 
in  C^rus,"  forma  an  interesting  supplement 
to  his  general  remarks  on  the  agriculture  of 
the  isund,  and  will  be  well  worth  the  study 
of  anyone  who  entertains  the  idea  of  invest- 
ing his  money  in  agricultural  speculations  in 
this  our  last-acquired  dependency.  For  the 
general  reader  the  result  may  be  briefly  sum- 
med up :  that  although  in  Mr.  Lang's  opinion 
"  capitol  administered  with  practical  know- 
ledge, economy,  and  temperance,  would  cer- 
tainly find  a  handsome  return  in  agricultural 
enterprise  in  Cyprus,"  the  island  does  not 
possess  the  same  advantages  either  of  soil  or 
climate  that  are  to  be  found  in  our  AnstraliaiL 
colonies.  Hence  there  is  little  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  will  attract  many  English 
settlers,  while  for  English  labourers  the 
extreme  heat  of  the  climate  renders  it  almost 
wholly  unfit.  Mr.  Lang,  indeed,  in  his 
desire  to  take  a  favourable  view  of  evwy- 
thing  connected  with  the  island,  denies  that 
the  climate  can  justly  be  called  unhealthy; 
but  on  this  bead,  unfortnniitely,  the  experi- 
ence of  our  soldiers,  since  these  chapters  of 
his  book  were  written,  will  outweigh  any 
conclusions  previously  formed  upon  the  sub- 
ject. It  appears,  indeed,  that  the  fevers 
generated  upon  the  island  are  not  of  so 
"  pernicious  "  a  character  as  those  which 

Srevail  in  some  other  districts  of  the 
[editerranean ;  but  a  climate  "  where  the 
thermometer  generally  stands  at  about  90** 
in  the  shade,"  and  where  constant  care  aaci 
watchfulness  are  required  to  guard  against 
attacks  of  fever  or  dysentery,  can  scarcely  be 
called  a  healthy  one,  and  is,  at  all  events, 
not  calculated  to  attract  emigrants  as  settler' 
In  the  first  burst  of  enthusiasm  thai, 
^eeted  the  acquisition  of  Cyprus  by  the 
British  Government,  it  was  believed  that  the 
island  contained  boundless  stores-of  mineral 
wealth,  which  only  required  to  be  worked  in 
an  intelligent  manner.  Hardly  anyone  in 
England  seems  to  have  been  aware  that  its 
resources  in  this  res^t  had  been  the  snlgeot 
of  a  special  investigation  by  H.  Gandiy, 
who  iuKl  made  a  r^fuar  geoh^cal  examina- 
tion of  the  island  for  the  French  Govern- 
ment, The  result  of  his  observations  was 
decidedly  unfavourable.  Vast  heaps  of 
scoriae  sufficiently  identified  the  localities 
where  the  celebrated  copper  mines  had  been 
worked  in  antiquity  ;  but  M.  Gaudry  ascer- 
tained  hy  experiment  that  these  scoriae 
would  not,  as  m  the  case  of  the  silT«r  minea 
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of  Laarinm  in  Attica,  repay  the  labour  of 
resmelting,  and  be  saw  no  groimd  for  antici- 
pating that  the  working  of  the  mines  them- 
eelres  ootild  be  resumed  with  advantage. 

There  seems  no  doobt,  as  Mr.  Lang  ob- 
serves, that  Napoleon  in.  at  one  time  con- 
templated the  acquisition  of  Cyprus :  it  was 
with  a  view  to  this  des^  that  he  employed 
jVI.  Glandry  to  make  a  general  surrey  of  the 
island,  both  geologioally  and  with  a  view  to 
its  agricnltnral  resonroea.  It  is  from  this 
report  that  Mr.  Lang  has  derived  the  two 
maps,  the  one  geological,  the  other  agricul- 
tural, which  he  has  inserted  in  the  present 
volume,  and  which  are  among  the  few  addi- 
tians  of  any  real  value  that  he  has  made  to 
the  matter  already  published  in  MacmiUan'B 
Mageunme.  What  were  tho  reasons  that  in- 
duced the  French  Emperor  to  abandon  the 
project  of  annexing  Gyiffus,  we  know  not ; 
but  there  will  pn)1»bly  not  be  &und  at  the 
presant  moment  very  many  pers<ms  in  this 
ocHint^  who  will  Kijaice  that  the  responsi- 
bility should  have  devolved  upon  our 
shonlders.  It  may  reasonably  be  expected 
tiiat  Gyprns  will  benefit  much  by  passing 
under  British  rule,  and  will  even  contribute 
in  stHne  degree  to  iixe  improvement  of  the 
ne^hbonring  disiiiets  of  Cilioia  and  Syria. 
But  so  as  England  is  concerned  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  brieve  that  the  eoonomioal  advan- 
tages of  this  new  possession  are  such  as  to 
justify  or  reward  its  aoqtiiaition;  and  Mr. 
Langs  book,  notwithstanding  his  decided 
disposition  to  make  the  best  of  the  case,  will 
haraly  contribute  much  to  counteract  this 
iaqneession.  E.  H.  Buhbubt. 
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The  Bittory  of  the  English  Bible.  By  the 
Bev.  W.  F.  Monlton,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Master 
of  the  Leys  School,  Cambridge.  (Cassell, 
Potter  ft  Os^in.) 

Our  English  Bible  i  its  Tramlaiiojis  and 
Translators.  By  John  Stonghton,  D.D. 
(Religions  Tract  Society.) 

People  are  not  likely  to  starve  for  want  of 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  our  English 
Bible  and  its  successive  translations.  In 
addition  to  the  different  works  of  various 
Idnds  which  have  i^peared  on  this  subject, 
we .  have  now  two  rival  popular  accounts, 
occupying  precisely  the  same  ground.  The 
headings  of  the  different  chapters  in  each  are 
almost  identical.  Both  authors  have  included 
in  their  accounts  of  the  translations — some- 
what prematurely,  we  think' — a  history  of  the 
appointment  by  Convocation  of  a  Bevision 
Committee ;  and  they  have  used  the  very 
same  facsimile  of  the  begioning  of  the  ^r- 
temth  chapter  of  St.  John  to  illustrate  their 
account  of  the  first  edition  of  Tyndale's 
version.  Of  coarse  the  two  books  very 
nach  resemble  each  other;  both  are  very 
,trettily  got  u|^  both  outside  and  inside. 
The  two  UUea  &ir\j  describe  the  con- 
tents of  the  two  works  respectively,  Dr. 
Stonghton  occasionally  indulging  in  anec- 
dotes about  the  translators  which  are  un- 
connected with  the  translations,  and  Dr. 
Uoulton  confining  his  attention  more  closely 
to  the  versions  tiiemselves  and  the  specie 
m«n8  which  he  has  inserted. 

Dr.  Moolton's  publication  is  a  reprint  of 


some  papers  which  appeared  in  the  Bible 
Educator,  and  Dr.  Stonghton  has  had  the 
advantage  of  seeing  them  in  print,  thongh 
the  two  works  appear  simnltaneously.  We 
may  observe  that  both  of  these  writers 
would  have  profited  by  paying  a  little  more 
attention  to  Hke  different  publications  of  Mr, 
Francis  Fry  on  this  subject.  His  lalwnrs 
are  bnt  little  allnded  to  by  either  of  them, 
and  Dr.  Stonghton  does  not  appear  to  have 
seen  the  valuable  little  pamphlet  on  the 
"Standard  Edition  of  the  English  New  Tes- 
tament," in  which  it  is  said  that  the  Genevan 
version  differs  from  that  published  at  Geneva 
in  1557  aixty-fonr  times  in  two  passages  con- 
taining fifty-six  verses.  Dr.  Moulton  appa- 
rently has  seen  it,  for  he  has  selected  the 
same  chapter  in  St.  Luke  for  the  comparison 
of  the  two  editions,  but  he  has  not  chronicled 
his  obligations  to  Mr.  Fry's  work. 

Both  these  books  are  written  fi*om  a  Bro- 
testant  point  of  view,  and  neither  of  the 
writers,  tiierefore,  fairly  represents  the  oppo- 
sition which  the  Charch  nas  from  time  to 
time  offered  to  unanthorised  attempts  at 
translating  the  Scriptures  into  the  ver- 
nacular, such  opposition  having  generally 
been  levelled  against  particular  versions  with 
heretical  explanations.  This,  we  need  hardly 
say,  was  especially  the  case  as  regards 
Tyndale's  version.  Of  the  two,  however, 
Dr.  Stoughton's  book  is  more  disfigured 
by  the  persistent  allusions  to  what  he  con- 
siders the  inconsistency  of  the  Papal  system 
with  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testament. 
Again,  neither  of  the  writers  has  attempted 
to  describe  the  evidence  of  the  Calvinistic 
bias  which  has  been  always  prominent  in 
English  translations  of  the  Bible.  They 
have  both  faintly  allnded  to  the  tone 
adopted,  one  objecting  to  narrow-minded- 
ness, the  other,  as  it  were  apologetically, 
observing  that  only  seven  of  the  notes  in 
the  Genevan  Bible  of  1560  on  the  E[»8tle 
to  the  Romans  are  Calvinistic.  Neither  of 
them  seems  to  have  noticed  what  is  by  &r  the 
most  important  feature  in  the  circu^tion  of 
these  Genevan  Bibles — viz.,  the  insertion  of 
a  Calvinistic  Catechism  on  two  leaves  be- 
tween ike  Old  and  New  Testament  in  all 
the  cditionB  from  1579  to  1615,  Nor,  again, 
has  either  oommonted  on  the  Calviziiatio 
tone  which  is  frequently  to  be  found  in  the 
Authorised  Version  of  1611. 

Dr.  Stoaghton  has  brought  to  light 
one  curious  piece  of  domestic  history. 
It  has  oommonly  been  supposed  that 
Whittingham,  the  celebrated  Dean  of  Dur- 
ham who  was  never  ordained,  married 
Calvin's  sister,  luid  Dr.  Monlton  himself  has 
stated  this.  From  the  archives  of  the  Eng- 
lish exiles  at  Geneva  it  appears  that  William 
Whittingham,  of  Chester  in  England,  luid 
Catherine  Jaqnemayne,  of  Orleans  in  France, 
presented  ason  for  baptism  August  17, 1557, 
representing  Uieir  marriage  to  have  taken 
place  on  November  15  preceding.  Mrs. 
Whittingham  was,  therefore,  a  sister  of 
Calvin's  wife. 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  we  have  said 
that  both  these  volumes  are  more  or  less 
superficial.  Dr.  Monlton's  is  the  more 
scholarlike  production  of  the  two ;  but  for 
critical  purposes  they  are  both  utterly  value- 
ness.  Dr.  Monlton's  knowledge  of  history 
is  not  sufficient  to  protect  him  &om  making 


the  absurd  assertion  that  Cromwell  succeeded 
Wolsey  as  L-ord  High  Ghaneellor  of  England ; 
and,  to  take  only  one  pcnrtion  of  Dr. 
Stonghton's  book,  we  mfty  remark  that  his 
account  of  the  Coverdale  Bible  is  full  of 
blunders.  In  his  ^itempt  to  represent  the 
titles  of  two  editions  of  1535  he  has  varied  in 
twenty  particulars  of  stopping  and  spelling 
from  the  originals.  He  quotes  Mr.  Stevens 
as  considermg  Lord  Leicester's  copy  as 
perfect,  whereas  Mr.  Stevens  neither  says 
nor  implies  any  such  thing  ;  and  the  ecctract 
he  has  himself  quoted  £rom  Mr.  Fry,  taken 
with  its  context,  proves  the  exact  contrary. 
How  is  it  possible  that  a  volume  should  be 
perfect  when  the  recto  of  one  leaf  begins 
with  the  words  "  are  able  to  make  satisfac- 
tion ' '  and  there  is  no  other  leaf  to  match  it  ? 
Neither,  again,  has  Mr.  Fry  said  or  implied 
anything  which  "  makes  it  appear  probable 
l^at  iAie  Bible  ctontained  no  royal  dedica- 
tion." Both  of  these  writers  are  entirely  at 
sea  when  ikey  treat  of  the  edition  of  TywUe's 
Testament  published  at  Antwerp  with  the 
date  November  1534-,  and  the  two  other 
editions  known  as  that  of  1535  and  1535-4, 
respectively.  Bat  in  a  short  notice  like 
this  we  cannot  go  farther  into  pairtaealaTs. 
We  hope,  however,  shortly  to  reenr  to  the 
subject  in  a  longer  notice  of  Mr.  Fry's 
recently  puUisbed  and  meat  etafaoratdV' 
executed  description  of  forty  diffinrant  edi- 
tions of  Tyndale's  Testament. 

Nicholas  Pococc 


Ca^l :   the  Ameer,  hde  dniatn/,  cmd  his 
People.    By  Phil  BobbiMn.  (Bampsoii 

Low  &  Co.) 

'Thib  little  book,  hastily  compiled  to  meet  an 
immediate  want,  is  not  good  even  of  its  kind. 
The  portrait  on  its  cover  of  Shere  All  gives 
no  idea  of  his  long,  sour  &oe;  and  the  map  is 
a  poor  one,  covering  far  -too  mnch  ground 
for  its  size,  and  calculated  to  puEzle  rather 
than  instruct  the  ordinary  reader,  who  has 
very  little  acquaintance  with  t^e  mbject, 
and  who  alone  will  think  of  depending  on 
this  brochure  for  infcwmatton. 

"The  only  anthers  quoted,"  says  Mr. 
Robinson,  "are  masters  of  tiie  sul^eot— 
BawUnson,  Yamb^y,  Bellew,  BtphiMtoiff, 
Fwrier  and  Sohnytor " — most  of  whom 
know  next  to  nothiag  personally  abont 
Afghanistan,  and  four  of  whom  are  very  far 
from  being  masters  of  that  subject.  So 
one  is  entiUed  at  the  presfflit  day  to  attempt 
a  general  descriptaon  of  that  country  who 
has  not  had  before  him   the  daboEBtfl 
Ghhzetteer  of  Afghanistan  which  forms  a 
portion  of  the  series  of  semi-seoret  volumes 
on  Central  Asia  printed,  but  not  pub- 
lished, by  the  Indian  Foveign  Office.  Mr. 
Bobinson  minces  no  reference  to  that  book, 
and  there  is  no  trace  in  his  production  oC 
his  having  seen  it,  or  of  any  acqnauatance 
with  Bitter's  admirable  summary  of  our 
earlier  knowledge  of  A%haiusfaa,  or  of 
Grigorieff's  additions   to  that  sunuoary. 
Philologists  will  be  surprised  to  hear  of  the 
FtishtA  langu^a^  that  "its  roots  strike 
equally  into  Hebrew,  Sanscrit,  Asiatic  I^tft'c], 
and  Persian,  with  a  large  admixture  of 
words  derived  from  no  known  sonrce."  Tho 
eoologist  will  hardly  be  satisfied  with  the 
statement  that  "  the  animals  of  Afghanistan 
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are  the  faone,  c«m^  and  ahe^; "  ud  even 
as  importsdit  a  part  as  that  of  those  men. 
tioned  ia  played  bj  the  dog,  the  donkej,  and 
the  goat.  The  historian  will  wonder  at  the 
statement  (p.  69)  that  26,000  of  our  people 
were  massaored  in  A^hanistan,  when  15,000 
was  the  ontnde^  inolading  camp-foUowers  of 
all  kinds.  Another  bad  historical  error  lies 
in  his  statement  that  the  Peshawar  Con- 
ference oocarred  in  1876,  for  that  is  calca- 
lated  to  ascribe  it  to  Lord  Northbrook's,  and 
not  Lord  Lytton's,  Viceroyship.  And  the 
geographer  maj  object  to  the  statement  that 
"  southward,  bat  still  salgeots  of  the  Amew 
of  Cabnl,  an  the  Bnhoes  and  Brinehes." 
At  page  11  -we  am  told,  in  reference  to  our 
punishment  of  the  AiJ^^ums  for  tibeir  massacre 
of  our  troops,  that — 

"  Swift  as  Hgen  our  Army  of  VenDfeatice  dashed 
upon  the  mard«r»r'a  den.  The  Bntiah  Infantry 
ruabed  into  the  Khjher  Pass,  uid,  Bcahng  its 
elifl^  swept  ont  the  moontainem  from  crevice 
and  rsTine,  while  the  main  body,  hraaking  down 
the  barricades  with  which,  in  their  impotent 
mahpitT,  the  hill-men  had  eniwdecl  the  Pass, 
faomsd  on  towards  the  devoted  city." 

That  is  extremely  fine ;  bat  at  page  67  the 
tune  is  entirely  changed,  and  we  are  told 

that— 

'*  The  attempt  of  General  Pollock  with  his  army 
of  relief  to  force  the  Khyber  Pass  was  tedious 
and  difficult.  At  the  fort  of  Ali  Muajid  he 
experienced  a  severe  check,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  10th  of  Ainil  that  he  was  heard  of  at  Jella- 
labad." 

This  statement  abont  AIl  Musjid  has  been 
contradicted  by  Sir  George  Pollock's  bio- 
grapher, and  both  paragraphs  are  incorrect. 
On  the  whole,  however,  Mr.  Bobinson 
writes  so  as  to  represent  the  conqnest 
of  Afg^nistan  as  a  very  light  and  easy 
thing ;  and  this  is  the  worst  feature  of 
bis  pamphlefc   He  tries  to  show  that  we 
conqnered  A^hanistan  easily   after  the 
massacres,  and  that  we  can  do  so  much 
more  eaaly  now ;  but  he  quite  leaves  out 
of  view  what  the  experience  of  our  recent 
fighting  in  Afghanistan  has  been  and  what 
have  been  the  lessons  taught  with  regard  to 
defensive  warfare  by  Plevna,  the  Balkans, 
and  Bosnia.     In  the  TTmbeyla  Campaign 
onr  troops  (chiefly  of  crack  European  regi- 
ramts)  were  on  three  separate  occasions 
driven  out  of  the  Crag  Picket  by  the 
BoBftiie.     After  our  experience  of  that 
and  of  othn  expeditioDs,  as  when  the  Mah- 
soods  cat  their  way  np  to  a  monntain  battery 
and  were  bayoneted  immediately  in  front  of 
it,  wbat  can  we  say  of  such  a  statement  as 
the  following  about  the  Afghans  P 
"  They  have  never  yet  faced  ten  men  together, 
nor  daied  to  go  beyond  running  distance  ol  their 
Toda.   lifc*  their  own  hiU-leoparda,  they  have 
joat-aadadty  enough  to  drop  down  in  iba  twilight 
upon  a  MMer-hy,  bnt  not  the  couzage  to  &ce  in 
thm  dayligfat  an  armed  nun." 

And  y^  on  its  second  title-page,  this  is 
called  "A  Pamphlet  of  Facts  abont  the 
ConntTj,  the  Ameer,  and  the  People  '* ! 

Plevna  and  Bosnia  have  indicated  what 
d^fenaive  wartee  may  beoome  even  in  the 
hands  of  savages.  On  this  snbject  Mr. 
Bobinson  ia  anything  bat  a  safe  guide,  satA 
diiq>km  eitiwr  great  want  of  jadgment  or 
eomethfttg  wotaev  He  also  mixes  up  history 
and  gao^n^fay'itt  a  confosed  and  confusing 
way ;  has  apaUiiig  ia  absurd,  judged  by  uiy 


rule;  and,  short  as  the  pamphlet  is,  its 
arrangement,  or  rather  want  of  arrange- 
ment, is  perplexing.  Perhaps  it  may  be  of 
use  to  him  to  mration  that  the  critic  who 
now  deplores  his  present  appearance  before 
the  English  public  was  among  the  first  to 
give  a  most  hearty  welcome  to  his  first 
appearance,  as  the  author  of  In  My  IneUan 
Qardm.  Avdbbw  WxLBOir. 


Sporting  SJcetches  toUh  Fen  and  Pencil.  By 
Francis  Francis  and  A.  W.  Cooper.  (Fiekl 
Office.) 

From  its  contents  and  appearance  this 
volume  seems  to  claim  a  plaoe  in  bachelors' 
rooms  analogons  to  that  held  by  the  Books 
of  B«Hity  on  the  drawing-room  tables  of 
forty  years  ago.  It  contains  a  dozen  en- 
gravings of  sporb  with  rod  and  gun,  the 
baokgroands  being  most  of  them  sketches 
from  nature,  and  many  of  the  flgnres  por> 
traits  of  well-known  Bportenwn.  From  the 
festive  style  in  which  Mr.  Francis  writes — 
metaphtmcall^  speaking  be  claps  his  readw 
on  the  henok  in  each  chapter  and  exclaims 
(aa  in  his  aocoont  of  salmon-fishing),  "  Ha 
ha!  Ho  ho]  Cackle,  caokle !  We're  the 
boys  that  feaar  no  noise  while  the  thnndering 
cannons  roar.  I  feel  twMity  years  younger. 
I  feel— I  feel— jc%-  thirsty,  old  fellow,  don't 
you?  "  &o.,  &o. — even  those  personally  un- 
aoqaainted  with  the  writer  can  have  no 
difficulty  in  picking  out  the  portrait  of  their 
rollicking  &iMid.  As  the  papers  have  evi- 
dently been  written  for  the  sketches  we  will 
say  that  the  latter  are  generally  very  well 
drawn,  each  haj^ily  telling  its  own  tale. 
Of  the  shooting  pictures  the  one  which 
illnstrates  rabbit-shooting  is  admirable ;  the 
attitude  of  the  creature  which  has  been  shot, 
and  the  fear  of  the  beater  for  himself,  are 
natnral  ami  nnoonstrained.  Among  those 
which  d^iot  angling  the  palm  mtui  be 
assigned  to  salmon-nsfaing  on  the  Erne. 
The  figures  are  ezpreasive  and  true  to  life, 
and  the  landscape  is  very  suggestive  of  a 
salmon-pool.  Some  of  the  vignettes  and 
tail-pieces,  especially  those  which  represent 
fish,  are  beantifnlly  cut,  bnt  in  others  there 
is  too  great  a  straining  after  the  comic. 
Fishing  for  roach  and  punt^fishing  are  not 
very  lively  occupations.  It  would  be  hard 
for  the  most  conscientious  artist  to  find  a^- 
thing  pictoresqae  in  them,  but  if  they  arc 
to  be  depicted  at  all,  we  do  not  see  how  they 
could  be  better  represented  than  in  the  en- 
gravings at  pt^^  15  and  103.  The  portrait 
of  a  gentleman  in  a  long  maointoBh  sitting 
under  a  pollard  intently  watching-  his  float 
is  not  inspiriting;  whUe  the  two  who  are 
occupying  Windsor  chairs  in  a  ptint  are  en- 
joying a  healthy  if  an  unexcitmg  form  of 
exercise.  The  wintry  landscape  in  "  Snipe 
Shooting  "  is  natural  and  pleasant  to  look  on 
in  the  dog  days.  If  we  might  have  possessed 
these  pictures  without  comment  nothing  but 
commendation  need  have  been  given  to 
the  book. 

All  fishermen  are  greatly  indebted  to  Mr. 
F.  Francis,  not  only  for  his  didactic  writings 
on  their  sport,  bnt  perhaps  still  more  for  the 
interest  he  alwa^^s  takes  in  preserving  fish 
and  secnrin^  fair  fishing.  It  is  therefore 
somewhat  invidious  for  any  who  have 
profited     hia  teaohing  to  oriiioise  his  style. 


But  these  sporting  papers  do  not  attempt 
to  teach  ;  they  profess  merely  to  accompany 
the  sketches.  !^ndly  as  is  Mr.  Francis  at  his 
best,  magis  arnica  eet  verUas ;  when  he  un- 
luckily descends  to  his  worst,  the  critio 
cannot  be  silent.  There  is  a  curious  jargon, 
componnded  of  aflTeoted  jollity,  forced  jokes, 
and  scrape  from  the  slang  of  the  day,  maoh 
used  by  sporting  writers.  Keepers,  gillies, 
and  the  like,  are  often  introduced,  and  then 
they  talk  in  a  marvellous  dialect,  all  left 
oat  and  then  freely  inserted  before  vowels ; 
Cockney  phrases,  Devon  and  Sonmset  pedak 
being  jumbled  together  in  a  grotesque 
medley,  while  a  sprinkling  of  oaths  and 
thinly-disguised  bad  language  which  ought 
never  to  appear  ia  print  under  any 
circumstances  is  facetiously  intermingled 
with  the  composition.  Anything  more 
deplorable  than  a  narrative  constructed 
after  this  fashion  can  scarcely  be  conceived. 
It  ia  sorry  intelleotaal  fare  to  set  before 
lovers  of  their  mother-tongae.  A  fondue  is 
very  good  eating  for  a  hungry  fisherman,  and 
Brillat-Savarin  prescribes  pepper  as  "a 
special  attribute  of  this  ancient  dish."  Mr. 
Frands,  like  a  foi^tful  cook,  has  dredged 
the  pepper  far  too  tiiickly  upon  his  book. 
He  is  a  great  offender  in  tras  intolerable  style 
of  writing.  The  key-note  of  hu  hannonies  is 
pitched  so  high  that  one  piece  at  a  time  is 
as  mnoh  as  uie  most  longsuffering  can  en- 
dure, and  even  that  is  played  allegro  di 
hravura  throughout.  Over  and  above  the 
slight  cast  by  this  style  of  writing  upon  the 
English  language,  it  is  a  grave  mistake  from 
an  artistic  point  of  view.  Mirth  and  jollity 
and  noisy  companionship  suit  one  form  of 
sport,  bat  are  totally  repugnant  to  another. 
Nothing  can  be  more  delightful  than  a  witty, 
pleasant  comrade  in  punt-fishing,  a  good 
raconteur  (not  racconteur  as  Mr.  Francis  spells 
it)  full  of  quips  and  puns.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  aesthetics  of  trout^fishiDg 
are  only  satisfied  when  the  fly-fisher  rambles 
alone  down  his  stream,  with  eye  and  hand, 
indeed,  intent  on  his  work,  but  with  his  soul 
open  to  every  inflaenoe  of  Nature.  Htf  misses 
the  great  charm  of  trout-fishing  who  is  at- 
tended by  a  man  to  carry  his  landing-net. 
Just  the  same  aeoonnt  must  be  giren  of 
shooting.  There  are  many  diflerent  moods 
in  which  a  man  engages  in  it.  Does  he  go 
ont  on  September  1  after  pwrtridges  P  He. 
loves  to  be  accompanied  by  two  or  three 
firm  friends,  and  there  will  probably  be  room 
for  disquisitions  on  art^and  phihiaophy 
among  the  trivial  chit-chat  of  the  day. 
When  shooting  pheasants  or  rabtnts,  on  the 
other  hand,  fun  uid  merriment  will  pre- 
dominate. On  the  12th,  when  tramping  the 
heather,  poHtics  will  naturally  be  talked ;  but 
the  gravity  of  the  work  on  hand  precludes 
boisterous  merriment.  Oor  quarrel  with 
Mr.  Francis  is  that  hia  dozen  essays  entirely 
lose  sight  of  this  artistic  fitness.  There  is 
no  sense  of  repose ;  no  gradation  of  moods 
is  observed ;  from  beginning  to  end  of  the 
book  the  feasting  and  langhter  of  the  Wal- 
halla  goes  on  in  every  page,  and  artistic 
canons  are  wholly  disregarded.  The  im- 
pression left  upon  the  mind  after  reading 
the  chapter  on  grouse-shooting  or  that  on 
salmon  fishing  is  as  if  oae  were  asked  to 
sing  a  comic  song  in  the  presence  of  Qoenaig 
or  Ben  More.    It  is  quite  possible  to  have 
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too  much  ^ety  for  the  seasonii^  of  Bport. 
Mr.  Fraaou  has  entirely  forgotten  Jc^nson's 
aentimeut  thxt  fire  piokle-shopa  amply 
soffioient  to  Bopplj  the  kingdom.  Hia 
stories,  however^  are  often  amasing,  and 
the  narratiTe  of  the  hastj  shot  who  woald 
fire  among  his  comrades  while  pheasant- 
shooting  reminds  ns  of  the  short-sighted  old 
gentleman  who  was  fonnd  firing  shot  after 
shot  at  the  fhr  cap  of  a  keeper  standing  od 
a  deoHrity  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge, 
having  mistaken  it  for  a  hare.  It  shonld  oe 
borne  in  mind  by  all  writers  on  onr  familiar 
sports  that  the  highly- pitched  tone  of  jollity 
which  renders  an  article  in  a  periodical 
amnsiug  beoomra  intolerable  when  a  reader 
is  asked  to  perose  a  book  ftall  of  it.  A 
certain  Uteaaj  completeness  is  expected  in 
the  one  which  may  be  disr^iarded  in  the- 
other.  Why  is  it  that  snob  books  on  fish- 
ing and  shooting  as  Golqnhonn's,  St.  John's, 
and  Enoz's  are  read  again  and  again  with 
pleasure?  Becanse  they  contain  new  in- 
formation and  are  written  in  a  clear  un- 
affected style,  nerer  straining  after  facetions 
transpositions  of  language,  and  casting  an 
air  of  repose  rather  than  of  fererish  activity 
over  the  reader.  Yet  there  are  some  persons 
whose  spirits  sink  to  zero  in  an  east  wind, 
while  a  week  of  continnal  rain  and  grar^ 
weather  in  a  Scotch  Bhootinar-lodge  is 
enongh  to  depress  the  most  Itgbt-hearted. 
A  pemsal  of  one  of  Mr.  Francis's  papers  on 
shooting  and  fishing  may  perhaps  in  either 
of  these  cases  proTe  beneficial  to  the  temper. 
Bat  Horace  has  exactly  pointed  out  the 
difference  between  Mr.  Francis's  Sporting 
Shetclies  and  snch  a  book  on  sport  as  we 
hare  named — 

"Haec  piaciiit  stmet,  haee  deciu  repetita  plaeebit." 

M.  a.  WlTKDtS. 


Calendar  of  State  Paper*,  Oolonicd  Series: 
East  Indies^  China,  and  Japan,  1622-1624 ; 
preserved  in  Ser  MajesUi'a  Public  Record 
Qj^ee  and  elsewhere.  Edited  hy  W.  Noel 
Bainsbnry.  (Longmans.) 

Tbe  number  of  readers  of  a  Oalendar  of 
East  Lidia  papers  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tnty  probably  bears  about  the  same  propor- 
tion to  the  nnmber  of  readers  of  tbe 
Domestic  Calendars  of  the  same  period  as 
that  which  is  borne  by  the  attendance  on 
an  Indian  Budget  in  the  Honse  of  Com- 
mons to  the  attendance  on  the  Budget  of 
tho  United  Kingdom.  If'ot  only  is  the 
East  far  away,  but  tbe  early  history  of  tbe 
Bast  India  Company  has  hturdly  any  appre- 
ciable relation  to  the  state  of  things  at 
present  existing.  Few  even  of  those  who 
care  to  know  now  Seringapatam  was  won, 
and  how  Nancomar  was  done  to  death,  will 
care  abont  tho  establishment  of  toade  in 
Fularon  or  in  Java.  Tbe  commercial 
establishments  in  tbe  Eastern  Archipebwo 
vanished  away  as  completely  as  the  mui- 
tary  predominance  of  Edward  III.  and 
Henry  V.  in  Fraace.  It  was  one  of  the 
failcres  of  the  English  race ;  and  races  do 
not  like  to  be  reminded  of  their  fiulures  any 
more  than  individuals. 

Nevertheless,  the  story  is  worth  recording, 
if  only  as  a  record  of  energy  wasted  under 
nn&vourable  conditions,  which  would  reap 
its  remrd  when  moie  fibvonrable  conditionB 


were  discovered.  It  has  at  least  one  dramatic 
incident  to  record  in  the  maasaere  of 
Amboyna,  and  it  is  with  tlut  incident  that 
the  present  volnme  is  mainly  ooncemed. 
Mr.  Sainsbniy's  name  is  a  guarantee  that 
all  that  is  possible  for  one  in  his  position  to 
do  has  been  done  to  tell  the  story  fully  and 
correctly ;  and  readers  who  turn  to  his 
Pre&ce  will  find  a  narrative  whicb  will 
place  them  in  possession  of  all  the  substan- 
tial facts  of  the  case, 

Mr.  Sainsbury  (p.  i. )  justly  traces  the 
mischief  to  its  root  in  the  treaty  of  1619. 
That  treaty  fused  to  a  certain  extent  the 
ti-ade  of  the  Dutch  and  Englisb  compa- 
nies together  while  leaving  each  to  its 
own  independent  organisaUon.  Snob  an 
arrangement,  at  a  time  when  commercial 
monopolies  were  regarded  as  the  only  aim 
of  a  sensible  trader,  was  as  certain  to  end  in 
an  explosion  as  the  arrangraient  wbioh  in 
our  own  day  confided  Schleswig-Holstein  to 
the  joint  guardianship  of  the  armies  of 
Austria  and  Prussia.  When,  in  1624,  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  wise  after  the  fact,  told 
Oarleton  (p.  408)  that  he  had  ever  been 
of  this  mind,  that  von  must  have  forts  and 
places  apart,  and  distinct  sovereignties  con- 
joined in  an  association,  according  to  the 
manner  of  these  Provinces,  or  else  yon  will 
never  have  peace  betwixt  yon,"  be  hit  the 
blot  which  history  has  discovered  in  the 
treaty  which  was  landed  as  a  masterpiece 
five  years  before. 

Under  the  oonditicms  prepared  by  the 
treaty  trouble  was  certain  to  result  sbme- 
where.  Given  two  sets  of  merchants,  one 
of  which  was  in  possession  of  superior  mili- 
tary and  naval  force,  and  which  regarded 
its  rivals  as  interlopers  upon  a  trade  which 
was  justly  its  own ;  let  these  men  be  placed 
on  an  island  where  it  took  two  years  to  re- 
ceive an  answer  from  Europe,  and  it  will  be 
strange  if  the  stronger  party  does  not  play 
some  very  strange  tricks  upon  the  weaJcer. 
The  form  which  the  outbreak  took  was  a 
charge  of  a  coiupiracy  with  some  Japanese 
soldiers  to  wrest  the  Castle  of  Amboyna 
from  the  Dntdi  garrison.  The  story  was  a 
wild  one,  as  the  nnmbers  of  the  English 
were  &r  too  small  to  give  them  a  chance  in 
so  hazardous  an  undertaking.  But  there 
was  one  way  in  which  evidence  could  al- 
ways be  obtained.  Some  Japanese  were  put 
to  the  torture.  Then  Abel  Price,  a  drunken 
surgeon  (p.  xi.), 

"  was  taken  by  the  Dutch  to  see  these  Japanese, 
who  had  been  most  grieTOusly  tortured,  and  wm 
told  that  they  had  confessed  that  the  English 
were  to  have  been  their  confederatee  in  tbe  talung 
of  the  castle ;  and  that  ff  he  would  not  also  con- 
fess the  same  thing  they  would  use  him  as  they 
had  done  the  Japanese,  and  worse  too.  Having 
given  him  the  torture,  the  Dutch  soon  made  lum 
confess  whatever  they  asked  him." 

Fifteen  other  Englishmen  were  also  tor- 
tured, and  confessions  were  thus  extracted 
from  them  wit^  tbe  object  of  implicating 
Towerson,  who  was  in  command  of  the 
factory.  Towerson,  however,  protested  bis 
innocence  :— 

**  CoIbou  was  then  brought  to  eonftont  him,  and 
told  that,  unless  he  would  then  m^e  good  his 
former  confession  against  Towmon,  he  should 
i^;ain  be  put  to  the  torture.  He  affirmed  the 
same,  and  so  was  sent  awaj.  Origgs  and  Fatdo 
also  justified  their  coufbssioiu  to  Uiqitain  Towet>- 


son's  &ce,  but  being  seriously  charged  by  him,  as 
they  would  answer  for  it  at  the  day  of  jadgment, 
to  speak  nothing  but  the  truth,  they  boui  fell 
down  upon  their  knees  and  prayed  him  for  God's 
sake  to  for^ve  them,  saying  all  they  had  confessed 
was  to  avoid  the  torment.  They  were  then  again 
tiireatened  with  torture,  which  they  could  not 
endure,  so  affirmed  their  former  confesuons  to  he 
true.  Captain  Towerson  was  then  taken  up  into 
the  place  of  examination,  and  two  great  jars  of 
water  carried  after  him.  What  he  did  or  su^ed 
was  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  iUiglidif  but  he 
was  made  to  underwrite  his  confession  thus." 

In  the  end  ten  Englishmen,  one  Porfci^fiiea^ 
and  ten  Japanese  were  put  to  death. 

Mr.  Sainsbury  has  much  to  tell  us  of  the 
futile  efforts  of  the  king  to  obtain  justice. 
But  it  will  probably  be  thought  that  be  has 
taken  somewhat  too  literally  the  under- 
standing that  editcnrs  are  to  found  their 

?>re£ace8  on  tbe  papers  calendared  b^  tbem. 
t  is  impossible  to  come  to  any  £ur  con* 
elusion  on  the  proceedings  of  James,  nxdess 
we  keep  clearly  before  ns  the  difficulties 
in  which  he  was  placed.  What  those  diffi- 
culties were  must  be  learned  from  other 
sources  than  East  India  Papers.  The 
Massacre  of  Amboyna  brought  out  for  the 
first  time  the  collision  which  will  always 
exist  between  the  special  interests  of  Eng. 
land  in  the  East  and  the  calls  upon  her 
duty  as  a  member  of  the  European  Com- 
monwealth. At  that  time  there  was  no 
^cial  rivalry  to  intensify  tbe  horror 
roused  by  the  attack  upon  English  sub- 
jects. The  national  rivalry  was  all  oa  tho 
other  side.  The  violent  feeling  of  anti. 
pathy  with  wbiob  Spain  was  regaidfid  led 
Englishmen  to  be  ready  to  condone  ibe  Uow 
inflicted  on  them  by  the  Dutch.  Sucb  a 
feeling  paralysed,  not  merely  the  Court, 
whicb  was  engaged  under  Buckingham's 
guidance  in  forming  &Q  alliance  with  the 
Dutch,  but  the  nation  as  well.  Under  no 
other  circumstances  would  such  apatby  have 
been  possible.  There  was  quite  enoagb  to 
ronse  public  indignation.   We  are  told  that 

"  Capt.  Towerson  was  during  his  imprisonment 
kept  apart  from  the  rest,  and  wrote  much  in  his 


Towerson  now  ap^nted  to  die,  guiltless  of  any- 
thing that  can  be  justly  laid  to  my  charge.  God 
foi^ve  them  their  guilt  and  receive  me  to  His 
mercy.  Amen.'  Welden  also  got  posseauon  of  a 
'table-book'  in  which  Beaumont, Grin[a,  Price, 
and  Browne  had  written  that  throu^  torment 
they  were  constrained  to  speak  that  which  they 
never  meant  nor  once  imagined,  and  this  they 
swore  upon  their  deaths  and  salvation,  that  the 
Dut^  tortured  tiiem  with  that  extreme  torment 
of  water  which  flesh  and  Uood  could  not  endnze^ 
and  that  th^  were  guildess  of  their  aoenaataon. 
Sequel  Oobon  also  wrote  in  the  leaves  of  a 
prayer-bo<^:— 'I  do  here  declare  upon  my  ealva- 
tion,  as  I  hope  1^  His  death  and  passion  to  have 
redemption  for  my  sins,  that  I  am  clear  of  all  auefc 
conspiracy,  neither  do  I  know  an^  Fjiglishman 
guil^  theraof  nor  other  creatures  in  tbe  worid- 
As  this  is  toue,  God  Uess  me.  Samuel  Colaon.*'* 

What  Jenkins's  ear  or  Batnk  atrocnties 
were  more  capable  of  sending  a  thrill  of  in- 
dignation through  England  than  these  simple 
words  ?  Yet  they  were  followed  \jj  no  aach 
effect.  The  minds  of  men  were  taken  up 
with  other  thoughts.  Historians  are  apt  to 
compare  the  success  of  Cromwell  in  wrest- 
ing oompensation  fcom.  the  Dutdi.  witiii  the 
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failure  of  James  and  CharleB,  very  rnuoh  to 
the  advaiitage  of  the  former.  It  is  not 
likely  that  tho  verdict  will  be  serionsly  dis- 
puted, bat  it  should  at  least  be  remembered 
that  'Uie  Stoart  kizigs  had  no  strong  national 
feelijig  bdund  them  in  the  matter. 

Saxoel  B.  Gasdineb. 


The  Encyclopaedia  3ritannica.  Ninth  Edi- 
tion. Volume  Vni.,  Elb-Fak.  (Edin- 
burgh :  Adun  &  Charles  Black.) 

Thu  eighth  Tolume  of  the  Enojfclopaedia 
appean  wnoewbat  after  its  dne  tmie.  The 
predommant  impressiott  derived  from  a  Bar- 
•vej  of  its  oontenta  is  its  recognition  of  the 
high  degree  to  vhii^  specialisation  of  know- 
lec^  is  now  carried.     Six  articles  con- 
nected with  the  name  of  England  oocapy 
no  less  than  220  pages  oat  of  a  total  of  850, 
or  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  whole.  Of 
these,  Gfeography  and  Statistics  are  contri- 
bated  by  Mr.  Ftederick  Martin  ;  Hiatoiy  is 
apportioned  between  Messrs.  E.  A.  Free- 
man and  S.  B.  Gardiner ;  and  the  Chnrcb, 
the  BiUe,  the  Langnage,  and  the  literatnre 
are  each  assigned  to  an  independent  contri- 
butor.   Simikrly,  "Evolntiwi"  is  divided 
between  Prof.  Hnxley  and  Mr.  J.  Snllv;; 
while  in  tito  article  on  "  Etroria  "      Mr.  A. 
S.  Mnzray,  a  section  is  interpolatea  on.  the 
Etrosoan  language  by  Dr.  W.  Deeoke.  This 
extreme  subdivision  of  labour  fairly  indicates 
the  general  tendency  of  scientific  study  at  the 
present  day.  It  is  not  only  in  physical  science 
that  each  real  vocker  devotes  himself  to  a 
enukll  section  of  his  proper  subject.  Every 
blatorian  must  have  his  own  period — a  sort 
of  private  manor  within  which  none  else 
may  trespass.    In  other  departments  also 
onr  recc^niaed  authorities  are  content  to 
r^ard  their  subject  from  an  individual 
point  of  view,  which  probably  will  not 
be    that  of  their  fellow-workers.  The 
encyclopaedio  standpoint  has  disappeared 
even  mm.    the  pages    of   an  racyclo- 
paedia.     It  must  be  admitted  that  this 
mode  oi  treatment  is  a  source  of  weakness 
as  well  aa  of  strength.    Its  effect  is  to  give 
us  a  series  of  isolated  monogrsn)hB  instead 
of  a  continuous  exposition.    Science  thus 
broken  np  becomes  farther  removed  from 
practical  life.     We  do  not  respect  its 
teachers  the  less,  but  we  do  not  feel  so 
fitroDgly  its  r^ulativeinflu^ce.   When  the 
subdivision  is  carried  so  &r  as  in  the  pre- 
sent volume,  a  fresh  dai^r  arises.  There 
is  always  a  chance  that  two  specialists  will 
disagree  on  those  points  where  their  orbits 
of  stady  intersect.     The  general  reader 
receives  something  like  a  mtoal  shook  when 
he  learns  that  JSx.  Freeman  and.  Dr.  Murray 
dyfor  on  snob  an  important  matter  as  the 
applioaikian  of  the  term  "Anglo-Saxon." 
Similarly,  he  will  only  be  confused  by  the 
varying  interpretations  put  upon  "Evolu- 
tion" by  Prof.  Huxle;^  and  Mr.  Sully. 
Scientific  truth  may  gain  by  this  candid 
confronting  of  rival  opinions,  but  we  fear 
that  the  simple  &ith  of  the  public  will  suffer 
in  the  process. 

Of  tne  individual  articles  not  a  few  are 
marked  Iry  special  excellence.  Mr.  Free- 
man, in  his  section  of  English  history  from 
the  landing  of  the  Angles  to  the  accession 
of  JaniM^f  i^eafa  the  tale  which  he  is 


never  wearied  of  telling  nor  we  of  hearing. 
Both  in  the  general  outline  of  his  theory 
and  in  the  structure  of  each  separate  sen- 
tence, precision  is  Mr.  Freeman's  peculiar 
attribute.    He  knows  what  he  means  to  say, 
and  he  leaves  no  doubt  about  his  meaning. 
History  with  him  is  a  dogmatic  science, 
capable  of  demonstration  to  all  but  dances 
or  bigots.    There  are  yet  many  persons  of 
average  information  who  will  be  startled  at 
finding  that  English  history  can  be  opened 
without  even  an  allusion  to  the  Druids  or  to 
Julius  Caesar ;  but  even  thrae  same  persons 
will  feel  the  force  of  the  double-shotted 
sentences  in  which  Mr.  Freeman  expounds 
the  g|rowth  of  the  England  of  to-day  as  he 
sees  it  in  its  earlier  stipes.    The  too  brief 
continuation  by  Mr.  Gardiner  carries  us 
with  easy  narrative  down  to  the  present 
time.    Among  other  articles  that  we  should 
be  disposed  to  rank  in  the  first  class,  as  being 
written  not  only  with  knowledge  but  also 
with  power,  are  "English  Language,"  by 
Dr.  James  A.  H.  Murray ;  "  Engraving,"  by 
Mr.P.  G.  Hamerton;  "  Era8mus,"by  the  Bev. 
Mark  Pattiaon;  "Ethics,"  by  Mr.  Henry 
Sidgwick;  and  "Europe,"  by  Mr.  H.  A 
Webster.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Sidg- 
wick has  unduly  oironmsoribed  his  subject  hy 
omitting  all  but  the  most  cursoiy  sketch  of 
moral  ^lilosophy  in  Germany.    The  article 
on  "  Europe     may  be  profitably  compared 
withthafcon  "England  "  by  Mr.  Martin.  The 
strong  points  of  the  one  correspond  to  the 
weak  points  of  the  other.    Mr.  Webster  is 
at  his  best  when  collating  and  criticising 
the  latest  views  of   German  geographers 
upon  the  physical   condition  of  Europe. 
Familiar  with  the  physical  sciences,  he 
possesses  the  acquaintance  with  method  and 
the  sceptical  attitude  which  ara  especially 
necessary  on  the  border-laud  between  em- 
pirical observation  and  scientific  knowledge. 
The  same  qualities  stand  him  generally  in 
stead  when  dealing  with  comparative  statis- 
tics on  a  large  scale,  though  we  are  inclined 
to  doubt  the  logic  of  figures  when  they  tell 
us  that  ItaiW^  has  more  Uian  twice  as  many 
schools  as  Great  Britiun,  and  that  the  per- 
centage of  scholars  to  the  total  population 
is  equal  in  Ctreat  Britain  and  in  Spain. 
Mr.  Webster  concludes  with  a  bird's-eye 
sketch  of  the  history  of  Europe,  and  a 
suggestive  estimate  of  certain  general  tend- 
encies at  work  in  the  West  daring  the 
present  century.     With  Mr.  Martin,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  statistics  take 
the  first  place.   His  figures  of  population 
and  of  the  growth  of  national  wealth  are 
instructively  arranged.    It  is  not  his  fault 
if  he  cannot  extract  from  them  any  new 
lessons ;  it  is  sufiitnent  that  he  always  brings 
them    down   as  late  as    possible,  and 
neglects  no  subject  on  which  they  are  cal- 
culated to  throw  light.    His  mode  of  treat- 
ment, however,  is  open  to  the  grave  objec- 
tion  that  it  ignores   all  other  methods 
except  the  statistical.     The  full  descrip- 
tion of  a  country  or  of  a  nation  is  not  to 
be  obtained         arranging    numerals  in 
columns  and  ennding  out  averages  and  per- 
centages as  if  from  a  calculating  machine. 
A  people  is  made  up  of  living  units,  whose 
national  life  forms  a  fresh  organism  of  itself. 
The  peculiarities  of  English  character,  the 
chief  features  of  English  society,  the  broad 


aspects  of  our  national  life,  have  no  place 
in  Mr.  Martin's  scheme.  Statistics,  indeed, 
are  merely  the  dry  bonos  round  which 
a  descriptive  article  should  grow.  In 
ihe  case  of  India  we  at  once  feel  the  inade- 
quacy of  such  information  as  is  furnished  by 
the  cartload  every  year  in  the  administrative 
Beporta  of  each  province.  These  are  useful 
for  those  who  can  fill  np  the  skeleton  with 
flesh  and  blood,  but  by  themselves  they 
would  never  teach  Englishmen  to  under- 
stand their  great  dependen(^.  In  one  de- 
partment Mr.  Martin  has  ventured  to  step 
beyond  the  statistical  method,  and  with 
singular  want  of  success.  He  has  added  a 
section  on  *'  Government  and  Laws,"  which 
is  altogether  unworthy  of  the  work  into 
which  editorial  laxity  has  permitted  it  to 
intrude.  Gross  blunders  abound,  such  as 
would  excite  the  laughter  of  any  student  at 
the  Inns  of  Court;  and  the  general  looseness 
of  statement  is  no  less  blameworthy  than  the 
actual  mistakes.  It  is  sufficient  to  notice 
that  Mr.  Martin  believes  that  the  peers  still 
vote  by  proxy ;  that  the  oircnits  are  chosen 
by  the  Judges  of  the  Chancery  Division;  and 
that  qfficina  jtutitiae  should  be  translated 
"  fountain  of  justice."  With  such  a  crop  of 
errors  there  is  no  remedy  short  of  blotting 
half  a  sheet  altogether  out  of  the  volnme. 

Among  the  scient^o  articles,  attention 
may  be  drawn  to  "  Electricity  "  and  "  Elec- 
trometer," by  Prof.  Chrystal ;  "  Electrolysis," 
by  Mr.  W.  N.  Shaw ;  "  Embryology  "  (which 
is  exceptionally  short),  by  Dr.  Allen  Thom- 
son ; "  Equation,"  by  Prof.  Cayley ;  "  Ether," 
by  Prof.  Clerk  Maxwell ;  "  Evaporation,"  by 
Mr.  W.  Gamett;  and  "Explosives,"  by 
Major  W.  H.  Wardell.  "  EucUd,"  by  Mr.  J. 
S.  Mackay,  combines  an  exhaustive  biblio- 
graphy with  an  intelligible  criticism  of  the 
merits  and  deficiencies  of  the  great  geometer. 
It  is  not  only  in  science  proper  that  the 
advance  of  exact  knowledge  deserves  notice. 
Such  articles  as  "  Ethnography,"  by  M.  Blie 
Beclus,  and  those  on  "Ethics,"  "English 
Language,"  and  "  Etruria,"  already  named, 
alike  indicate  the  progressive  character  of 
modem  studies.  Onr  research  covers  a 
wider  field  and  is  more  precise  .in  its  observa- 
tions than  that  of  onr  predecessors ;  and  at 
the  same  time  the  application  of  the  com- 
parative method  to  all  social  phenomena 
enables  us  to  form  more  luminous  concep- 
tions and  to  obtain  results  of  more  perma- 
nent value.  We  are  at  last  beginning  to 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  facts  and  the 
objects  which  a  previous  generation  regarded 
merely  as  curiosities.  The  labours  of  the 
oollector,  the  bibliophile  and  the  virtuoso  are 
now  yielding  fhiit.  Under  the  influence 
of  scientific  method  the  amateur  antiquary 
is  becoming  an  archaeologist;  the  book- 
worm is  being  superseded  by  the  philo- 
loger;  and  the  publiciit  is  growing  into 
the  student  of  sociology.  The  geographical 
articles  not  vet  referred  to  include  "  Enga- 
dine,"  by  M?.  D.  W.  Freshfield ;  "  Eskimo," 
by  Dr.  Bobert  Brown  ;  "  Etna,"  by  Mr.  G. 
P.  Bodwell ;  "  Enboea,"  by  the  Bev.  H.  F. 
Tozer ;  and  "  Euphrates,"  by  Sir  H.  C.  Baw- 
linson.  Each  of  these  forms  a  distinct  con- 
tribution to  our  knowledge,  from  persons 
who  not  only  possess  the  claims  of  personal 
experience  but  have  also  taken  the  trouble 
to  bring  thor  information  down  to  the  most 
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recent  date.  The  Biblical  articles  of  the 
Ber.  J.  Satherland  Black  are  marked  hj 
learning  and  impartiality,  bat  they  are 
scarcely  of  such  a  character  as  to  raise  a 
flatter  in  tiie  theological  world. 

Jas.  S.  Cotton. 


HBW  irOTHLS. 


(Harrt 


Two 


Wood  Anemone.  By  Ifm.  Randolph. 
&i  Blaekett.) 

Itare  Fdle  Margaret.   A  Uovel.  In 
Yolnmest    (Sampson  Low  &  Go.) 

Rammermith,  hig  Harvard  Dayt,  Chronicled 
by  Hark  Sibley  Serennce.  (Boston : 
Honghton,  Osgood  &  Co. ;  Loodon : 
Trfibnw  CoO 

Jrmtfi  Dower.  By  Charles  Deslys.  Trans- 
lated Inr  Mrs.  George  Henry.  (Bemii^- 
ton  A  Co.) 

The  anthoreaa  of  Wood  ATiemonei&aimost  as 
fond  of  coronets  as  Mrs.  Stanton,  the  step- 
inamma  in  her  novel.  Wood  Anemone,  in- 
deed, is  one  of  those  novels — ^now,  alas  !  so 
common — which  deal  almost  exdasively  with 
noble  persont^i^es  and  polite  scandal,  and  in 
which  a  scanty  plot  is  eked  ont  by  means 
of  insipid  flirtations  in  oonservatoriea,  by 
snatches  of  sentimental  verse,  and  by  Fren<m 
and  German  which  remind  ns  forcibly  of 
onr  school  experiences  of  Ahn  or  Ollenoorff. 
Wood  Anemone,  the  heroine  of  the  stcny,  is 
a  yonng  lady  whose  real  name  is  Zoo  Stan- 
ton, but  whose  extreme  modesty,  together 
with  a  characteristic  droop  of  the  head,  has 
won  for  her  this  pretty  appellation .  Brooght 
np  after  her  mother's  death  by  an  affec- 
tionate grandmamma  at  her  dower  house 
in  Devonshire,  she  is  at  length  claimed  by 
her  father,  a  wealthy  London  merchant,  who 
has  meanwhile  married,  for  a  second  wife, 
a  widow,  with  one  daughter — Heoaba,  Bib- 
son.  Into  this  family,  also,  comes  a  niece 
of  Mr.  Stanton,  a  Russian  priaoess,  Katinka 
YassilikofF.  The  three  yonng  ladies  "come 
ont"  toother;  are  chaperoned  alternately 
1  y  Mrs.  Stanton,  lover  of  coronets,  and  hy 
&n  aunt,  Lady  Ida,  a  very  obstinate  and  ill- 
tempered  person  who  figures  largely  in  the 
narrative;  and  the  respective  destinies  of 
these  various  persona  form  the  subject  of 
Mrs.  Randolph's  three  volumes.  There 
is  really  no  reason  why,  of  the  three  girls, 
Zoa  Stonton  should  hare  been  elevated 
to  the  position  of  heroine.  A  very  good 
girl,  with  that  pretty  droop  of  the  head  (of 
which,  by  the  way,  we  become  rather  tired 
towards  the  close  of  the  story),  given  to 
much  blushing,  and  quite  tmabto  to  express 
herself  succinctly — lier  memory,  withal, 
stored  with  innumerable  qnotations  from 
the  poets — Zoe  is  not  a  particnlarly  fascina- 
ting young  woman ;  and  neither  her  pro- 
lon^^  engagemfflkt  to  Lord  Cartmel,  a 
senona  young  man  with  unpractical  "views" 
r^arding  the  ednf»tion  of  bis  tenantry,  nor 
the  varioos  slips  between  cup  and  lip  which 
end  in  their  being  happily  married,  awaken 
in  us  the  interest  which  the  authoress  no 
doubt  wishes  ns  to  feel.  Hecuba  Ribson, 
the  Wood  Anemone's  step-sister,  is  a  staid 
and  eminently  practical  girl,  who,  when  she 
is  not  bnsy  writing  menus,  is  mourning  over 
the  vaoillations  of  her  lover,  Herbert 
liomton,  a  mnsioal  youth,  given  to  banging 


over  the  piano  with  the  Princess  Eatinka. 
This  third  young  lady  plays  in  reality  a  far 
more  prominent  part  in  tiie  story  than  the 
modest  '*  Wood  Anemone  '*  who  gives  it  its 
name.  Detected  in  a  clandestine  corre- 
spondence at  home,  she  is  sent  by  her 
anxious  parents  on  a  visit  to  her  uncle  in 
London,  where  she  at  once  joins  in  the  whirl 
of  London  gaieties.  While  she  has  resolved 
ultimately  to  man^  a  stnpid  but  attentive 
young  Ihike,  she  indulges  in  a  little  tem- 
porary  by-play  with  a  gentleman  in  Kensing- 
ton Gardens,  aftervrards  engages  herself  to 
a  third  person  (who  is  the  villain  of  the 
story ),  and  flirts  in  the  enir'aetet  witb  a  fourth 
individual— no  other,  indeed,  than  Hecuba's 
vacillating  lover,  the  musical  young  man. 
It  would  be  unkind  to  investigate  the  several 
improbabilities  of  incident  in  Mrs.  Ran- 
dolph's novel.  People  are  blind  when  they 
should  see,  deaf  when  they  should  hear ; 
their  motives  are  often  incomprehensible, 
and  their  characters  startlingly  overdrawn. 
But  these  faults  will  doubtless  be  more 
easily  pardoned  by  her  readers  than  an  un- 
fortunate habit  of  the  authoress — that  of 
recapitulation.  Again  and  again  we  are 
told  in  the  course  of  the  story  that  Herbert 
liOmton  does  not  really  love  the  Princess 
Katinka,  and  is  loyal  to  the  tearful  Heouba. 
We  are  glad  to  bear  it ;  but  once  is  enough. 
We  hear  over  and  over  again  that  the  reason 
why  the  Duke  procrastinates  in  his  suit  is 
that  he  is  too  proud  to  anticipate  failure, 
and  determines  to  enjoy  some  partridge- 
shooting  before  making  his  proposals ;  and 
we  know  by  heart  how  Katinka  had  given 
her  affections  to  the  gentleman  in  Kensing- 
ton Gardens,  and  has  yet  made  up  her  mind 
to  marry  the  Duke  all  the  same.  If  such 
formal  explanations  as  these  must  take 
place,  let  it  be  once  for  all. 

Bare  Pale  Margaret,  if  not  a  cleverer,  is 
a  far  pleasuiter  novel  than  Wood  Ane- 
mone. It  is  more  interesting,  though  it 
contains  little  or  no  villany,  and  infinitely 
more  refined,  though  it  avoids  coronets. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  a  pleasant  English 
country  town.  Among  the  principal  dra- 
matia  personae  are  the  members  of  the 
Hilton  family,  who  live  at  the  Hilt  House  ; 
a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hilton,  with  their  four  boys 
and  only  daughter,  Mfirgaret,  who  is  intro- 
duced to  us  as  an  impulsive  little  tomboy, 
queening  it  over  her  big  brothers.  Then 
there  are  two  youthful  admirers  of  Mar- 
garet, Jack  Comyn,  the  Rector's  sfulor  son, 
and  Maurice  Adair,  the  yonng  deaf  and 
dumb  squire  of  Brimley  Park.  This  young 
man  is  described  as  being  slightly  mal- 
formed, pale,  with  fine  oyes,  an  intellect 
clear  and  ksoi,  and  of  scholarly  and  pbilan. 
thropic  tastes.  Ever  since  the  time  when 
they  were  children  together,  and  Margaret 
had  ridden  up  on  her  pony  and  dispersed  a 

froup  of  urchins  who  were  tormenting  the 
umb  boy,  she  and  Maurice  had  been  fast 
friends.  They  had  read  together  from  the 
poets,  and  when  Maurice  developed  a  taste 
for  authorship  and  wrote  a  tragedy,  Mar- 
garet had  been  liis  enthusiastic  confidante. 
The  story  tells  how  Maurice  loses  his  heart 
to  Margaret,  while  she  still  ranks  him  and 
Jack  Comyn  with  her  big  brothers  at  home ; 
and  how  Jack  also  turns  from  a  light- 
hearted    boy  into  a  sentimental  yonng 


man,  and  tears  himself  away  from  Mar- 
garet to  join  his  ship.  During  his  ab- 
sence the  young  scjnire  confesses  his  love,, 
which  Ma^aret,  pitiful  and  friendly,  accepts  ^ 
and,  although  a  discreet  papa  insists  upon  a 
year  of  mEwditation  fancy  free,  Miss  Hilton, 
having  pledged  her  word,  refuses  to  take  it 
back.  Then  Jack  comes  home  again,  and 
he  and  Margaret  exchange  hearts  and  become 
miserable,  while  Maurice,  learning  how 
letters  are  going,  resolves  to  rehnquisb 
Ma^;aret  and  become  miserable  too.  The- 
aooidental  bat  timely  death  of  tiie  iink>red 
lover  now  reraores  au  cause  fi>r  misgiTiiqgs. 
Peace  ia  restored  with  hononr,  and  this 
novel,  like  all  others,  ends  with  a  wedding. 
There  was  really  no  reason,  beyond  the  mere 
novelty  of  the  idea,  why  the  hero  of  the 
stiory  should  have  been  deaf  and  dumb.  A 
hero  in  the  possession  of  all  his  faculties 
might  have  been  equally  unacceptable  to- 
Miss  Hilton,  and  would  certainly  have  been 
more  interesting  to  the  reader.  There  is  an 
element  of  the  ludicrous  in  Mimriee  Adair 
impossible  to  overcome.  His  fingBra  are- 
lithe,  his  features  alarmingly  mobile,  bafc 
both  too  often  prore  totally  inadequate  to 
express  the  "  atorms  of  passion  and  li^te 
surging  behind  the  yonng  poet's  inartionliie 
tongue."  We  confess  that  Ibnrioe  Adair 
strikes  us  as  an  improbability,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  such  a  character  weakens  what 
would  otherwise  be  a  very  good  story. 

Under  the  title  of  ffammersmHh,  hi*  Har- 
vard Days,  we  find  a  sort  of  American  Tont 
Brown  at  Oxford^  a  volume  well  written  ii» 
paries,  but  as  a  whole  too  full  ooWege 
slang  and  classical  quotations,  and  by  no 
means  so  gracefU  as  onr  English  original. 

Irene's  Poireris  an  unpretending  novelette, 
fairly  well  rendered  in  English,  although  the 
abrupt  sentence  and  oratorical  flourish  of 
the  French  original  are  too  often  apparent. 
Irene  and  her  gnmd&l^er  the  old  Marquis, 
the  pretty  Agauie  and  her  lover,  the  young 
former  ^toine  Froment,  are  all  pleasantly- 
drawn  characters,  if  not  very  complex ;  and 
the  descriptions  of  the  chdteau,  of  Agsitbe's 
sunny  flower-garden  and  young  Froment's 
farm,  will  repay  a  dip  into  a  volnme  which 
it  does  not  ti^e  long  to  read. 

Floba  Mab«hi. 


OUBRBRT  THEOUKIT. 


A  Cailatim  ef  Four  Iw^iortani  Mmuuer^its  of 
th9  Oospek,  wkA  a  View  to  prove  their  OmMian 
Origin,  and  to  restore  the  Te:k  of  their  Arehetvpe.. 
By  the  late  William  Hugh  Ferrar,  M.A.j  FeUow 
of  Trinity  OoUege,  and  Professor  of  Latm  in  the 
Uuiveisitv  of  BahUn.  Edited,  with  lotrodnc- 
tion,  by  T.  K.  Abbott,  M.A.,  Fellow  asd  Tutor 
of  Trinity  Oollefre,  aod  Frofflasor  of  Biblical  Greek 
in  the  UniTersity  <^  DuUm.  (Dublin ;  Hodgee,. 
Foster  and  Figgis.)  No  one  who  has  compared 
Mr.  Ferrax's  collation  of  the  four  MSS.,  knows 
aa  13,  69, 124,  and  346,  will  attempt  to  dispute 
the  assertion  tbat  the  discovery  of  the  Oodex 
SinaiticoB  has  helped  to  heighten  our  eetimite  of 
the  authority  of  toese  eodicee,  already  pl^ed  so 
high  by  Qrieebaeh  aod  other  erttks.  That  dis- 
covery has,  however,  also  had  the  eff«ct  oi  lender- 
iog  the  coUatioD  itself  almost  uadeas  for  the  oor- 
rection  of  the  text  of  the  G«pds.  Then  are  a 
few  passages  when  its  testmuHiy  would  add 
weight  to  xae  choioe  made  by  an  editor  when  the 
three  earlieat  mannaciipti  diflbr;  bat  tihen  are 
acarceity  any,  we  believe,  is  ^ASat  it  wovdd  bare- 
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actoBlly  tonwd  the  neariy  equally-liaUiiced  scale. 
In  fact  the  value  of  the  MS.,  which,  if  it  oould 
have  been  omelamTely  proved  independently  of 
the  diaeoTCry  of  the  Oodex  Sinaiticus,  would  have 
lieenTery  great,  is  alnioate&tixely  destroyed  by  that 
discoTuy.   A  enedal  test  of  its  value  may  be 
found  in  the  fourteen  passages  enumeiated  by 
Mr.  Abbott  as  instances  in  which  these  MSS., 
<a  the  one  which  they  are  sapposed  to  represent, 
are  almost  alone  in  preserving  an  utcient  reading. 
Of  thsoe  ibniteen  there  is  perhaps  scarcely  one 
that  ia  entitled  to  stand  as  the  text  of  the  Gospel, 
though  it  ia  hat  fair  to  say  that  Tiscbendorf  has 
admitted  three  or  four  of  them  into  his  text. 
This  may  perhapa  be  accouuted  for  by  the  slightly 
«zainenitM.  aBtunaie  whidi  this  editor  was  led 
to  Sana  of  the  valoe  of  lus  own  irapcnrtant  di»< 
coven.'  Bvt  thare  ia  another  point  of  view  from 
which  the  vahie  of  this  coUatbn  of  Prof.  Ferrar's 
aeenis  to  tia  oonsiderable.   It  may  aeem  something 
like  aigning  in  a  circle  to  establish  the  value  of  the 
testimony  of  the  four  codices  by  their  agreement 
with  the  Oodex  Sinaiticoe  and  then  to  proceed  to 
estimate  this  latter  by  the  number  of  points  in  which 
it  agrees  with  them.   Nevertbdess,  if  it  be  ad- 
mitted that  neither  of  the  three  most  ancient  MSS. 
had  anythingto  do  with  forming  the  textua  recep- 
ttu,  there  ia  much  probability  in  the  argoment 
wmdi  aBsigos  to  them  their  respective  vuues  in 
proportkm  to  the  namber  of  places  in  which  they 
agree  with  the  text  exhibited  by  this  collation 
when  it  difiets  from  Uie  textua  reoeptua.  We 
have  Bade  a  nuigh  estimate  of  these  potnta  of 
agraoMent  all  through  the  Oospelafand  if  the 
agiye— Bt  of  the  collation  with  aH  the  three, 
whieh  Miay  be  eatiinated  at  more  Uian  60,  is 
admittod  tacataUish  its  value  as  an  appnxima- 
ticm  to  a  true  text,  its  agreement  vrith  each  singly 
«8  leimwiiied  by  00, 90  and  30,  while  that  mth 
the  Sinutic  and  Vatican  MSS.  combined  MBOOiifB 
to  220,  must  be  allowed  its  weight  in  ^e  attempt 
to  aaootain  thdr  value.   The  value  of  both  of 
theee  MSB.,  acewtdiiig  to  this  test,  would  be  pro- 
nooneed  to  be  ^veater  than  that  of  the  Alex- 
andnao,  wUle  it  would  seem  that  for  the  First 
Go^el  the  'Vatiean  is  Uie  more  valuable,  and  for 
the  other  thiee  the  Sinaitic.  Again,  the  numerous 
TaiiatHBs  from  all  the  three  as  well  as  from  the 
^Ar^Htrw^itfiaast,  we  think,  heallowed  asdetnct- 
ing  from  its  viJne ;  though,  again,  it  must  not 
be  focgottNi  that  in  many  of  theee  it  exhibits  an 
agreenent  vrith  St.  Jerome's  version,  which  is  so 
cloae  to  the  original  that  it  is  almost  aa  valuable 
as  any  Cheek  im— crip^  however  ancient  Upon 
the  whale  we  think  the  pnhlieation  of  tUa  ctA~ 
lation  of  four  maniueripts  repnaeatiog  a  text 
anaawbatoUer  than  tbaoldeatcatiiamr— iAfearlier 
than  the  twelfth  eintaz7--is  seaxeely  &voHnUe  to 
ahig^eitinHiteof  tfae  value  of  later  namueripta. 

Pirfer  Hb  At^finmiff  de$  Stnit*  de»  Fkalw  mit 
JVnM  mAittiamM  i§t  den  SirekmviiUm.  Fro- 
fmaam  snr  Beetnatiftaar  dar  Univandtiit  Baael. 
Von  Fid£  Dr.  Febdz  Overbeek.  {Basel:  0. 
Schultze.)  Thu  is  a  vvrj  intn»ting  and  eugges- 
tive  contribution  to  the  solution  of  a  procuem 
which  the  anthor,  at  the  doee,  owns  to  regarding 
aa  unsolved.  In  enquirii^,  whether  with  a  purely 
faistorieal  or  with  a  dogmatic  object,  what  vrere 
the  relations  between  the  doctrines  of  Paul  and 
thoae  of  the  Twelve,  not  the  least  hopeful  road  to 
an  saawer  is  to  enquire  into  the  process  by  which 
the  doctdne  of  the  Catholic  Ohureh  was  arrived 
at,  which  professed  to  rest  equally  on  both,  and 
aasumedf  therefore,  aa  eaaential  unity  between  both. 
Prot  Orcabeck  in  this  pam^dilet  shows  thai  the 
theologians  of  the  first  four  oenturiea  ielt  con- 
akdaraCle  difficulty  in  explaining  the  incident  of 
OaL  iL,  H,  am.,  and  that  their  difficulty  was  to 
aome  extent  (via.,  ao  long  aa  they  vrere  infloenrad 
by  the  owtroveny  with  Manaon)  the  same  as 
tnatof  anodam  ortbodox  anologist  in  raying 
to  thaaigwnenta  of  the  aehou  of  Banr.  And  his 
cotieiflB  of  the  vaiioaa  means  by  which  the 
Wlou  wsten  attauipt  to  meet  the  difficulty  ia 
alwajs  intelligmt,  and  genenlly  tm :  it  nay  only 


be  questioned  whether  it  ia  sufficiently  sympathetic. 
Naturally,  a  good  deal  of  apace  (<Hie-thira  of  the 
whole  eesay)  ia  taken  up  with  the  discussion  of 
the  well-lmown  controversy  of  Augustine  and 
Jerome  on  the  passage;  the  strength  anl  weak- 
ness of  each  is  well  brought  out  to  a  certain  point, 
but  rather  less  than  justice  is  done  to  both  dis- 
putants. It  was  natural  and  excusable  that 
Augustine  should  back  out  of  and  explain  away 
his  language)  when  told  it  amounted  to  heresy, 
even  if  it  was  really  defensible  on  his  own 
Catholic  principles ;  it  was  possible  to  regard  the 
Nazarenes  as  heretical,  or  at  least  schiamatical,  in 
his  time,  though  their  attitude  towards  the 
Church  may  have  been  toloable  in  the  second 
century  and  justifiable  in  the  first  And  on  the 
other  hand,  though  -Jerome  had  reproduced  the 
view  of  Origen  without  any  diorongh  examina- 
tion of  the  question,  it  is  hudly  fur  to  treat  his 
defence  of  it  as  less  than  serious ;  be  ia  quite  as 
earnest  in  deprecating  the  cha^  of  favouring 
falsehood  aa  Augustine  in  deprecating  that  of 
Judfuaing.  And  if,  nevertheless,  Augustine 
strikes  us  as  the  more  honest  in  his  treatment  of 
this  point,  Jerome  hns  the  advantage  in  intellec- 
tual honesty,  as  well  as  in  common-sense,  in  the 
part  of  the  same  correspondence  which  deals  with 
Jonah's  ^ourd.  The  truth  is  that  a  writer  who 
treats  this  question  in  the  light  of  recent  Pauline 
criticism  is  apt  to  over-state  the  dif&culty  which 
the  Fatiiers  experienced  in  treating  it.  To  them 
the  question  was  not,  "  How  is  St.  Paul's  attitude 
here  to  be  reconciled  with  that  ascribed  to  him 
in  the  Acts,  or  professed  by  him  in  1  Cor.  ix.,  20  P  " 
but  "How  did  St.  Peter's  attitude  here  differ 
from  the  latter?''  and  perhaps,  moreover,  they 
conffldwed  it  even  more  necessary  to  evacuate  or 
at  least  to  minimise  St  Peter's  error  than  to 
vindicate  St.  Paul'a  consistency.  Oertunly  Ter* 
tuUian,  whose  xeal  for  orthodoxy  vras  not  et[nalled 
by  his  reverential  spirit  thinks  it  the  simpleat 
way  of  showing  that  St.  Peter  vras  right,  to 
confess  that  St.  Paul  was  wrong.  But  though 
none  of  the  Fathers  gave  a  perfectly  sataafeetory 
solution  of  the  difficulty,  even  as  they  understood 
it,  it  is  not  so  clear  that  a  solution  on  their  prin- 
ciples is  impossible.  The  Paul  of  the  Acts  will 
do  a  great  deal  to  conciliate  the  Jews.  He  will 
allow  the  observance  of  the  Law  by  all  who  are 
Jews  by  birth  ;  he  will  even  dedde  in  the  Jewish 
sense  any  doubtful  question  as  to  who  are  to  be 
accounted  Jews ;  he  will  himself  conform  to  the 
Law  in  all  points  where  he  can— short  of  ex- 
cluding Qentile  believers  from  free  Ohrittiaii 
intercourse  with  himself  and  other  Jevrish  be- 
lievers. At  the  very  time  that  he  mates  vows 
and  offers  sacrifices  in  the  Temple,  he  risks  his 
life  rather  than  give  up  walking  about  Jerusalem 
in  company  with  a  Greek  disciple.    And  it  is 

I'ttst  for  this  one  conceealonj  the  giving  up 
•rotherly  intercourse  with  Gentile  Christians,  that 
Peter  ia  condemned  in  the  Galatians.  If  he  bad 
only  himself  ceased  to  "  live  after  the  manner  of 
Gentiles,  and  not  as  do  the  Jews,"  the  Paul  of  the 
Acta  would  have  had  no  right  to  blame  him,  but 
we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  Paul  of  the  Epiatie 
would  have  blamed  him,  as  he  did  for  putting 
pressure  on  the  Gentiles,  by  showing  that  they 
must  turn  Jews  before  he  could  treat  them  as 
brethren,  or  at  least  as  equals. 

The  Life  and  Words  of  Oiritt.  By  Cunning- 
ham Geikie,  D.D.  (C.  iCwan  Paul  end  Co.)  If 
anyone  should  read  tiie  Preface  and  first  chapter 
of  this  book,  and  dip  casuaUy  into  three  or  lour 
places  in  the  second  volame,  he  would  feel  sure 
that  it  was  utterly  worthless  and  unworthy  of 
notice — that  it  was  too  uncritical  to  supply  any 
information,  too  verbose  to  be  read  for  purposes 
of  edification.  On  the  other  hand,  anyone  who 
had  patience  to  read  the  first  volume  through 
vronld  find  it  a  work  of  conciderable  industry  and 
of  some  value,  in  spite  of  grave  fiuilts :  and  if  his 
patMttce  extended  to  the  iniole  work,  perhaps  his 
fijMl  judgmnt  aught  be  that,  if  the  book  were 
cut  iomn  to  a  qoazter  of  its  sise^  andif  the  aathor 


would  learn  that  he  cannot  fdlow  two  authoritiea 
that  contradict  one  another,  we  should  have  in 
the  reriduum  a  fair  popular  treatise,  which  might 
be  called  "  Jewish  Liie  in  the  Time  of  our  Lord." 
For  the  actual  tide  applies  only  to  about  half  the 
book,  and  that  the  least  worth  retaining,  even 
in  an  abridgment  The  Life  is  a  Harmony  of 
the  Gospels,  not  perhaps  less  plausible  than 
others,  but  made  oi  less  value  by  a  complacent 
ignoring  of  difficulties ;  and  the  Words  are,  in  a 
few  cases,  indeed,  reproduced  from  Dr.  Davidson's 
version  of  Tiscbendorf 's  text,  but  in  general  are 
expanded,  by  glosses  and  para^rase,  in  a  manner 
even  more  offensive  to  Christian  reverence  than 
to  critical  accuracy.  And  without  entering  deeply 
into  any  controversy,  either  theological  or  cnticu, 
it  maybe  affirmed  that  the  author  has  miscon- 
aeived  the  relatioa  of  both  the  Baptist  and  Jesus 
to  the  religion  of  their  sge  and  to  one  another. 
Because  John  was  an  ascetic,  it  does  not  follow 
that  he  vras  a  preciman,  like  the  Pharisees ;  nor, 
because  Jesus'  spiritual  religion  was  inconsistent 
with  their  precisianism,  does  it  follow  that  it  was 
equally  opposed  to  asceticism  like  his.  Asceticism 
like  that  of  the  Eesenea,  which  vnthdravra  from 
the  world  as  essentially  evil — asceticism  like 
thatr  of  John,  which  vrithdraws  from  the 
world  to  avoid  its  evil,  but  labours,  not  with- 
out hope  of  success,  to  make  even  the  world  good 
— and  the  limited  asceticism,  like  that  of  the 
Pharisees,  Mohammedans,  and  Puritans,  which  is 
not  too  unworldly  to  seek  to  impose  itself  as  a 
law  upon  the  world,  are  fundamentally  diflerent 
moral  principles:  and  though  the  first  two  are 
alike  in  their  outvrard  aspect,  the  last  two  are 
not  And,  as  John  is  conceived  to  be  much 
nearer  to  the  Phaxisses  than  he  was,  so  Jesus  is 
conceived  to  have  been  much  more  opposed  to 
them:  or,  rather.  He  is  treated  as  havmg  eon- 
d«nned  their  opinions,  when  He  only  condemned 
tiinr  spirit.  In  truth,  though  the  Pnarisees  as  a 
class  may  have  been  as  far  from  ppiritual  lighteous- 
ness  as  uie  Gospels  teach,  they  were  by  no  means 
so  gratuitously  and  childishly  anti-spiriUial  as 
some  recent  ccanmentators  on  the  Gospels  are 
pleased  to  assume.  They  treated  the  Law  pri- 
marily aa  a  Law :  Jesus  condemns  tbem  for  not 
treating  it  primarily  as  a  Belifrion,  and  obsi-rving 
its  legal  details  only  in  subordination  to  its 
reli|nons  and  moral  s^nrit.  But,  given  such  sub- 
ordination, He  admits  that  they  were  right  in 
holding  that  the  Law  was  to.  be  observed  in  its 
minutest  details :  Ha  apmovoa  (at  bast  in-gweral 
tetms)  their  exegesis  or  it ;  He  does  not  azaetiy 
c<mdemn  even  tmr  additioiis  to  it,  but  only  their 
attempt  to  enforce  them  without  regard  either  to 
charity  or  to  oommon-eense.  Even  tiie  oharge  of 
"  making  the  Word  of  God  of  none  effect  by 
their  traditions  "  is  advanced  by  Him  only  where 
their  tradition  ia  in  conflict  with  natural  niomlit;^ ; 
in  tite  Parable  of  the  Talents,  He  acqniesoes  m 
the  doctrine  of  Hillel  that  the  laws  against  usury 
were  no  longer  binding  on  the  conscience ;  in  the 
controversy  on  divorce,  He  admits  that  the  laxity 
Hillel  claimed  was  really  allowed  by  the  law,  but 
blames  those  who  ftiled  to  see  that  here  the  law 
ought  to  be  corrected  by  the  requirements  of  the 
highest  mcnality.  Yet  the  book  is  st^^estire, 
even  on  the  subject  of  the  Life  of  Christ :  it  gives 
an  intelligible  view  of  His  successive  relations 
both  with  the  populace  and  vrith  the  saoerdotnl 
and  rabbinical  parties,  in  which  it  may  fiarly  be 
held  that  all  the  four  Ooepcb  agree  with  each 
odier.  And  h^ond  the  r^on  wfam  the  aotboi'a 
piety  seeks  to  exwess  itself  in  platitudes,  he 
writes  sensibly  uid  sometimes  vigorously ;  his 
account  of  the  career  of  Herod  the  Greet  is  re- 
markably good.  It  is  curious  that  with  Lis 
almost  offensive  orthodoxy  he  combines,  a  vein 
of  rationaUsm — e.g.f  in  a  note  on  the  story  of  the 
Widow's  Son  at  Nain,  he  quotes  from  tlie  Daily 
Talfon^  some  observations  on  the  hastiutss  of 
Jewish  burials  before  a  festival,  and  the  rinks  of 
premature  interment. 

A  .QeiUoal  md  iVwdaooI  Oammmtary  on  tha 
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Holy  Qo^tdi.  CEp^Mta  KptriKli  teal  vpaienith  r&w 
Up&v  cvayycXwf 0  By  G.  Uomtuitinofl.  Volnoie 
I.,  eontsiniiiff  St  Matthew  and  St  Tdaxk.  It 
is  ao  intenstiDg  qneBlaon  how  iar  reUgion  will  re- 
tain itB  hold  on  a  i>eopIe  so  enquiring  as  the 
modern  Greeks  when  it  is  represented  b;  a  Church 
whidi,  though  it  is  endeared  to  them  by  having 
been  their  rallying^point  during  centuries  of  poli- 
tical servitude,  at  the  same  time  prides  itself  on 
its  conservatire  orthodoxy.  That  the  subject  of 
religion  is  not  ignored  among  them  is  shown  by 
the  amount  of  space  allotted  to  it  in  a  high-class 
periodical  like  the  Pamaeeot.  Next  to  the  edu- 
cation of  the  cleigy^  what  is  most  to  be  desired  at 
the  present  time  la  that-  the  people  generally 
should  enquire  into  the  ^undwork  of  their  iaith, 
and  from  this  point  of  view  the  demand  for  books 
such  as  this  Oommentarv  is  an  excellent  sign. 
Though  the  writer  describes  it  as  an  introdactory 
manual,  it  is  in  reality  a  tolerably  fall  exegesis } 
and  the  Prolegomena  give  sucdnctinfbrmation  on 
Buch  points  as  the  genuineness;  authenticity,  &c,, 
of  the  Gospels,  with  facsimiles  of  the  MSS.,  mafu, 
and  other  aids.  As  r^rds  its  point  of  view,  it 
corresponds  very  closely  to'  what  we  should  call 
an  orthodox  Anglican  commentary,  not  being 
highly  critical,  cutting  the  knots  of  many  difH- 
cultiea — e.ff.,  we  £nd  the  usual  forced  attempts  to 
harmonise  ^e  discrepancy  between  St,  Matthew 
and  the  other  ETangehsts  in  respect  of  the  number 
of  the  demoniacs  in  the  land  of  the  Geigasenes 
— but  giving  an  intelligible  explanation  through- 
out. Among  ancient  interpreters  it  chiefly  fol- 
lows St  Chrysostom  ;  among  the  modems, 
Tholuck,  Lange,  Alford,  and  Wordsworth.  It  is 
characterised  by  good  sense  and  moderation,  and 
the  same  remark  applies  totIie[ffactical  reflections 
which  are  usually  appended  to  each  chapter.  It 
contains  very  little  uiat  is  controv«r«al,  thoufh 
here  and  there  a  bit  at  the  I^tpaey  is  irrensUbw ; 
the  sxpositidn  of  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist 
might  be  described  as  evangelical.  Indeed,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  discover  from  the  contento  of 
the  book  that  it  was  written  by  an  Eastern 
Christian.  The  text  is  that  of  the  Codex  Alex- 
andrinuB ;  but  the  most  important  varioos  read- 
ings are  g^nea  at  the  head  of  each  clupter.  The 
execution  ia  accurate  and  scholar  like  thzoughoat 

Life  in  Chriti:  a  Study  of  the  Senj^ttre  Doc- 
trine of  the  Nature  of  Mart,  the  (^ect  of  the 
Divine  Ineamation,  and  the  Conditions  of 
Human  ImmortaUiy,  By  Edvrard  White.  Third 
Edition.  (EUiot  Stock.)  The  most  elaborate 
and  fuUy  reasoned  of  the  various  trestises  on 
''  conditional  immortality."  The  present  edition 
is  not  merely  a  reprint  of  the  last,  but  represents 
the  result  of  both  friendly  and  adverse  criticism. 

7%«  Ascent  of  Man  from  Death  to  Life.  By 
F.  H.  Morgan,  M.A.,  Kector  of  Qisboroogh. 
^Elliot  Stock.)  Another  book  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, and  advocating  the  same  conduuons,  hut  in 
every  way  slighter. 

F^eemoKnuy:  itt  Two  Great  Dodrinee,  the 
Exiitenoeof  Qod  and  a  Future  State.  By  Brother 
Chalmers  I.  Paton.  (Reeves  and  Turner.) 
"Brother  Paton"  puts  the  familiar  arguments 
very  &irly ;  and  lays  chief  stress — as  becomes  a 
Mason — on  the  evidences  of  design  in  the  work  of 
"  the  Great  Architect  of  the  Universe." 

Modem  Atheitm:  it$  Poeition  and  Promise. 
Being  the  Seventh  Lecture  on  the  Foundation  of 
John  Femley,  Esq.  Br  £.  E.  Jenkins,  M.A. 
(Wesleyan  Conference  Omce.)  Interesting  chiefly 
because  of  Mr.  Jenkins's  expcmtion  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  hymns  of  the  Rig  Veda,  and  of  tiie  tela* 
tion  of  Buddhist  eUiies  to  the  belief  in  a  personal 
God. 

The  Decay  of  0turehes:  a  Spiritual  Outlook. 
(Simpkin,  Imuaball  and  Co.)  The  outiook  Is 
very  gloomy,  and  ends  in  a  plea  for  "  nnattadied 
Christians." 

Major  Paimbb's  littie  book  on  Sinai,  in  tike 
aeries  "Ancient  BSstory  firom  tiie  Momuneats" 


(S,P.C.E.),  ia  deddedly  one  of  the  beet  popular 
works  on  HbHcal  matters  which  have  fallen  under 

cor  notice.  Mainly  based  on  the  results  of  the 
Sinu  Ordnance  Survey,  in  which  the  author  took 
part,  it  display  a  knowledge  and  a  subdued  en- 
thusiasm which  will  please  at  once  the  scholar 
and  the  ordinary  student  After  describing  the 
geography,  &c,,  of  the  peninsula,  it  g^ves  a  careful 
account  of  the  Egyptian  and  other  early  remains, 
and  of  the  topography  of  the  Exodus.  We  should 
much  have  liked  to  know  Major  Wilson's  opinion 
of  the  new  hypothesis  mainttuned  with  much 
ability  by  Dr,  Graetz  (see  Academt,  August  31, 
p.  218).  A  remark  on  page  30  on  the  atoenca  of 
any  reference  in  Exodus  to  the  cold  of  the  Sinai 
mountains  may  be  of  value  to  critics.  On  page  3 
there  is  an  unfortunate  error,  yem  for  yam  (three 
times  over). 

Delia  poe$ia  biUiea:  ^udii  di  David  Caadli 
(Finnze :  Suooessori  La  ISifonniw)  is  the  titie  of  a 
new  work  by  the  learned  author  of  the  beat  hand- 
book on  the  Mesuanic  doctrines  (XlMeuia$econdo 
ffli  Ebreif  1874).  It  consists  of  weU-ana^;ed  chap- 
ters on  tiie  poetical  parte  of  the  Old  Testament 
(excluding  the  prophecies),  vrith  numerous  transla- 
tions, and  iliustrative  and  critical  remarks. 
Originality  is  not  an  aim  of  the  writer's  ;  there  is 
even  a  certain  antiquated  ur  about  some  of  his 
critical  deciuons.  We  must  also  ask,  Can  the  Old 
Testament  poetry  he  profitably  rwarded  from  a 
purely  literary  point  of  view  ?  The  Jews  were 
great,  as  Kueuen  remarks,  by  their  religion,  but 
no  one,  we  imagine,  who  has  emancipated  himself 
(as  the  phrase  goes)  from  the  fetters  of  Semitism 
will  care  very  much  for  the  poetry  of  th^  Bible  as 
a  whole.  Still  if  the  Italians  can  be  allured  by  a 
poetical  interest  to  the  study  of  the  Bible,  the 
national  character  cannot  but  oe  benefited. 

Db.  Eoslek,  now  of  Chicago,  but  a  scholar  of 
German-Jewish  educatioo, has  published  aremaik- 
able  little  work  on  the  Scmg  of  SopgB  (Dm 
Hoh^ied  UbersetU  wndkriti^  neubearieita  i  New 
York :  Westermann  and  Oo.V  The  chazaeteristics 
of  his  earlv  work  on  the  Bleenng  of  Jacob  meet 
us  again  here— IniUiaoce  and  learning,  coupled 
with  hastiness  of  judgment.  Oonjectiual  criti- 
cism is  practised  on  a  rather  large  scale,  though 
for  this  there  is  much  excuse.  It  will  be  gener- 
ally adnutted  that  our  present  text  is  often 
unsatisfactory,  and  that  ("granting  the  dramatic  or 
rather  cantato-hypotbesis)  transpositions  are  here 
and  there  desirable.  One  of  Dr.  Eohler's  most 
plausible  conjectures  will  doubtlees  be  accepted  by 
most  critics ;  it  is  to  insert  iv.,  1-6  and  7,  after  i., 
18.  With  regard,  however,  to  the  chum  of  having 
opened  "entirel;^  new  pointa  of  view  for  the  com- 
prehension of  this  precious  treasure,"  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  the  idea  of  connecting  the  Song  with, 
the  songs  siud  in  the  Mishna  to  have  been  eang 
by  the  Jewish  maidens  on  the  16th  of  the  mosl£ 
Ab  and  at  the  dose  of  the  ceremonies  of 
Dav  of  Atonement  is  Briill's,  as  Dr.  KxMex  him- 
self admits;  and  the  comparison  of  the  existing 
Syrian  custom  of  celebrating  marriages  with  a  sort 
of  play  or  euitata  is  Consul  Wetzetein's.  No 
douDt,  however.  Dr.  Kohler  has  put  forvmrd  the 
marringe-play  theory  in  its  most  complete  and 
plausible  form.  His  suggestion  that  Song  vl.,  10, 
13  preliminary  to  a  sword-dance  performeid  in 
honour  of  the  newly-married  couple  ia  startling. 
On  the  whole,  it  seems  still  very  doubtful  whether, 
even  granting  that  popular  songs  or  guasi-diamaB 
have  contributed  elements  to  the  Song,  we  can 
safely  regard  this  unique  and  highly-finished 
work  as  a  specimen  of  the  genuine  popular  litera- 
ture of  ancient  Judah.  In  pasdng,  we  would 
give  one  word  of  xecognition  to  the  instructive 
review  of  Kama's  edition  of  the  Song  Dr. 
Briill  in  the  JakrbSeher  edited  by  him  for  1877, 
to  which  Dr.  Eohler  has  himself  honouiably  re- 
ferred. The  latter  ia,  howeTer,  nndoubtedly 
right  in  refimng  to  admit  that  the  pwnlar  fes- 
tivities referred  to  above  can  have  beoi  first 
attached  to  the  Day  of  Atonement  after  the  retnni 
ficom  the  Exile. 


IfotM  m  the  Defence  of  the  Book  of  Damd, 
addressed  to  the  Olorgy,  by  a  Clergyman  (Dublin : 
McGeei  London:  Simpkin, Maiwall  and  Co.^, 
cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended.  Philologi- 
cally  the  old-fashioned  defences  of  the  traditional 
view  of  Daniel  are  untenable;  all  that  can  be 
urged  now  is  the  posnbility  of  early  traditions 
having  been  used  py  a  late  writer,  or  an  early 
work  or  works  having  been  interpolated.  Why 
does  not  this  able  writer  give  his  name  ?  The 
terseness  and  &imesB  with  which  he  debates  the 
questions  with  Drs.  Pusey,  Eeil,  and  Weetcott 
without  any  pretence  of  inde^ndent  echolarelup 
are  most  refreshing,  One  omission  there  is,  it  is 
true :  the  question  of  a  religions  value  attaching 
to  the  Book  of  Daniel,  even  on  the  hypothesis  of 
its  Maccahean  ori^n.  There  are  two  views  on 
this  subject  even  among  historical  critics. 

Teb  Rev.  W.  Randolph's  Analytical  Notes  m 
Obadiah  and  Habakak,  for  the  Use  cf  Htbrtur 
Students  (Rivin^ns),  show  a  thoughtfiu  study  of 
the  original,  without  the  advantage  of  muy 
modem  appliances. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

KLb.  BthiLen,  of  the  British  Hnaeum,  is  oom- 
pilii^  an  eUbotate  biblitmaphy  of  UwHe  Tom'i 
Cabin,  for  a  new  edition  of  Mrs.  Stowels  novel  in 
preparation  by  Messrs.  Houghton,  Osgood  and  Co. 

Al£  who  take  interest  in  the  early  liiatwy  of 
printing — and  they  are,  we  believe,  an  increasing 
number — will  welcome  the  announcaneot  tiM 
Messrs.  Ifoemillan  and  Co.,  Oamlmdge^  uopoae  to 
issue  by  sobBcriplion  a  fitcsimile  in  ]iaotoUtho> 
graphy  of  Linacre's  translation  of  QAnDs  Tern' 
peramentis,  printed  by  John  Sibaid^  the  first 
Cambridge  printo;,  in  1621.  The  r^nnt  will  be 
accompanied  by  a  portnut  of  Linscr^  and  an  In- 
troduction from  tne  pen  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Payn«, 
M.a,  F.R.O.P.,  FeUow  of  Magdalen  OoOi^,  Ox- 
fori,  and  will  be  sold  to  subsenbars  atone  gmnea. 
Should  this  first  effort  be  suffidently  supported, 
Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Co.  propose  to  issue  fur- 
ther, at  a  cost  of  three  guineas  to  Bubecribers, 
similar  reproductions  of  the  seven  remaining  books 
printed  by  Sibuch.  These  are  as  follows: — (1> 
Eraunus' X»6a0u«  de  Conteribendit  EpittoUt (2) 
Bp.  John  Fisher's  Ooncio  in  Joh.  xv.  26,  1621; 
(3)  Lqndissimum  Lttdam  Opvec.  etc,  translatel 
by  Henry  Bullock,  1621 ;  (4)  Archbp.  Baldwin's 
Sermon  De  ^entrdbiU  ao  divmimmo  AUnris 
Saermnentfh  1621;  (6)  QgnadoM  JldaKa  Xtimu 
Epittola  M  Xtianm  onmss,  sto,  .  .  .  Stibte^piittr 
Divi  Auffustini  Sertno  iravra*)'/i«ra|9oX.9, 1631: 
(6)  Henry  BoUock's  OnOio  AoMfa  OMMr^vm. 
1621 ;  and  (7)  PapyrH  Qmrni  BUatis  Herm- 
athena,  mu  de  EhpUiitiM  VtatariOf  IfiSS. 

Thb  Rev.  J.  W.  Ebeworth  will  next  rmr  eon- 
tribute  to  Notes  and  Queriet  a  team  m  "  Notec 

on  our  Early  Chap  Book  Literature." 

Mb.  Afdbew  LAira  is  engaged  on  a  life  o* 
Moli&re. 

Db.  Todhvitteb  has  just  finished  hii  drama  of 
Akestis.  He  has  treated  his  subject  in  the  spirit 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  placing  modem  thought 
in  andent  mouths,  and  stnving  to  follow  the  ax- 
ample  that  Shakspere  has  set 

A  coiTBSE  of  lectures  has  been  commenced  on 
Ancient  History  (Greece,  Rome,  and  the  Oriental 
nations)  at  King's  College,  Strand,  by  Mr.  Georg« 
0.  WatT,  Classical  Lecturer  in  the  Oolle^  The 
object  is  to  give  a  complete  and  connected  view 
of  the  ancient  world ;  and  the  leetoree  will  only 
require  to  be  supplemented  by  reading  the  ordinaiT 
short  text-books.  They  are  intended  chiefly  for 
those  who  are  engaged  in  Iwrinewt  daring  the  day. 
The  class  meets  once  a  wee^  on  Wedneuaf,  at  6 
p JL,  so  that  thoae  who  ate  ao  ooeiwied  amj  attend 
on  th«r  way  firom  the  Oity.  The  lectoras  on 
Greek  Art  imd  (Mental  HisUnr  will  be  meially 
designed  to  illmtnte  tile  monnmfsita  in  th* 
British  MuHum. 
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SI.  Gaidoz  has  reproduced  irotn  Dr.  G.  Petrie'a 
Ch^itm  Inter^iont  in  the  Irish  Language, 
edited  bj  Miss  Stokes,  seven  Plates  of  twelve 
early  Latin  Inscriptions  on  stones  in  Ireland, 
"wi^  a  short  comment  of  fifteen  pages  by  lumself. 
His  "  Notice "  appears  in  the  Mtlanget  ptibUSea 
par  TJ^Mle  da  Bauies  Stude$,  and  as  a  separate 
tnkct. 

Wx  onderstand  that  Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Oo. 
hare  now  in  the  press,  and  will  publiah  before 
Christmas,  the  prose  translation  of  the  Odyetey, 
by  Mean.  8.  H.  Butcher  and  Andrew  Lang', 
which  has  already  been  announced  in  these 
columns, 

Kr.  E.  6.  NiCHOLSOiT,  the  librarian  of  the 
lAndon  Institution,  has  comTdeted  a  work  on  the 
loet "  Giospel  aceordlog  to  the  Hebrews,"  inclading, 
of  conise,  an  Edition  of  its  Arsgments.  The 
Tolome,  which  also  deals  with  many  other  de- 
bated subjects  in  critical  theology,  mil  be  pub- 
lished shortiy  by  Messrs.  0.  Kegan  Paul  and  Co., 
together  with  die  same  author's  Siffhtt  of  an 
Ammal,  which  was  annoanced  for  last  winter. 

Wx  understand  that  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  will 
spend  the  coming  winter  in  Algeria.  He  has  just 
issued  a  "  cheap  edition "  of  hia  four  essays  on 
Education — Educaiim:  luteUecfualf  Moral,  and 
I%jf$ieal  (WilUama  and  Nor^^ate).  It  has  some- 
tames  been  a  anl^ect  of  complamt  that  his  writings 
ham  not  attained  bo  wide  a  drculation  in  this 
oovntry  as  in  the  United  States,  or  even  on  the 
CoutiiMnt.  We  thetefiire  gladly  welcome  this 
attempt  to  render  uoiversalfy  accessible  that  one 
of  his  works  which  is  perhaps  best  calculated  to 
baoome  popular.  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  we  believe,  used 
to  Bar  that  his  own  "People's  Editions"  were 
iasued  at  a  loss.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr. 
Spencer  will  receive  a  better  reward  for  what  we 
are  &ui  to  call  his  present  act  of  liberality. 

Ma.  Thoius  Geobge  Stevenson,  of  Edinburgh, 
•intiquaiian  and  historical  publisher,  has  in  the 
pwes  A  BSi^ographical  Account  with  Jtdative 
Natieea  of  thd  Ziterart/  Labourt  of  the  late  Mr. 
Ikaaid  Lahig  [Editer  of  ths  Work)  of  John  Knox, 
from  Vie  Ytar  1316  to  1878  indusive. 

Thk  Eighteenth  Annual  Beport  of  the  Free 
PnbUcLibmi7,Worcester,  Mass.,  reaches  US,  accom-  [ 
panied  by  a  Special  Report,  each  containing  some  ■■ 
interesting-  puticulars.   The  Ulnary  was  founded 
in  1859,  by  Dr.  John  Green,  who  gave  7,000 
volumes  for  that  purpose,  and  bequeathed  it 
nearly  6,000  more  at  his  death,  in  1806,  together 
with  an  endowment  fund  which  now  amounts  to 
36,000  dola.   One-fourth  of  the  income  of  the 
fund  is  each  year  added  to  the  principal.  The 
management  is  in  the  hands  of  directors  who  are 
appointed  by  the  Oity  Council,  which  does  not 
further  intev&re  with  the  management.  "This 
wiU  be  rwarded  as  a  vise  pronnon,  as  the  man- 
beta  of  ue  board  aie  chosen  with  reference  to 
thur  fitOMB  to  the  especial  work  to  be  performed." 
At  fint  the  library  was  not  greatly  used,  but 
readizu-rooma  for  magasinsa  and  periodicals  in- 
ereased  its  populari^,  and  the  ap|KHStment  of  the 
pieeent  librarian  led  to  a  greater  increase,  for  he 
saw  that  the  reason  why  people  did  not  tue  the 
libfary  was  that  they  needed  assistance  in  using 
it  \  and  he  brought  til  his  skill  to  bear  in  helping 
all  persona  in  the  city  who  had  questions  to  a^ 
to  wluch  they  might  hope  to  find  answers  in 
books.   When  books  needed  in  answering  ques- 
tions are  not  found  in  the  library,  efforts  are  at 
once  made  to  buy  them.   If  they  are  expensive, 
mod  their  purchase  cannot  be  afforded,  pains  are 
taken  to  find  out  whether  the^  do  not  helonf^  to 
■ome  other  library  or  to  some  mdividual  accessible 
to  the  qoeatioMr.   Worcester  has  a  population  of 
GO^OOO  paraoiiB,  and  the  use  of  the  reference 
lihniy  has  liaea  from  7^1  to  22,833  persons. 
The   fxeat0  figueB  for  last  ^ear  are  not 
given.   Woreeeter  was  the  first  ei^  in  America 
to  op6D  its  reading-rooms  on  Sunday,  from  2  to 
9  r JL,  and  the  aversge  attendance  now  amounts 
to  907  pexNOi^  having  steadily  increaaed  each 


year.  "In  regard  to  the  character  of  the  read- 
ing done  on  the  Sundays,  it  may  be  stated  that 
it  IS  generally  of  the  lighter  kinds.  Some  persona, 
however,  engage  in  study  every  Sunday."  The 
funds  for  the  maintenance  ana  increase  of  the 
library  are  derived  from  the  Oity  Government  and 
from  the  fund  arising  &om  the  "  dog  law,"  which 
provides  that  the  payments  for  licences  issued  to 
owners  of  doge,  after  certain  deductions  have  been 
made  to  cover  the  depredations  of  dogs  among 
sheep  and  other  domestic  animals,  must  be  appro- 
priated by  the  towns  to  the  support  either  of 
the  common  sdiools  or  of  public  Ulvariee.  By 
this  isgenioua  donee  the  canine  inhabitants  of 
Wcncester  were  last  year  made  to  contribute 
2,766  dols.  to  the  funds  of  the  public  library. 

The  lecture-season  of  the  London  Institution 
will  be  opened  on  December  2  by  Prof.  Huxley 
with  a  lecture  on  "  The  Elements  of  Psychology." 
The  other  lectures  will  be  given  by  &x  Edmund 
Beckett  ("  Meaning  and  Origin  of  Laws  of 
Nature")}  Canon  Fazrar  ("Jewish  Rabbis  and 
the  Talmud  **) ;  Profe.  Armstrong  ("  Modem 
Chemical  Theory  "),  Barrett  ("  On  Mr.  Edison's 
Inventions  Bentley  ("  The  Life  of  a  Plant "), 
Boyd  Dawkine  ("  Britain  in  the  later  Stone- Age  "), 
Flower  ("Wingless  Birds *0,  Guthrie  ("Kxed 
Water"),  Judd  ("Formation  of  the  Alps"), 
Maudsley  ("  C^fanisation  and  Moral  Feeling "), 
Morley  ("  The  English  Stage  as  it  has  been  "  and 
"  aa  it  is  "),  RoUeston  ("  Jton's  Power  of  Modify- 
ing External  Nature "  and  "  Prehistoric  Fauna 
and  Flora"),  and  Monier  Williams  ("Indian 
Home-Life'');  Drs.  Milner  Fothereill  ("Moral 
Lessons  of  Physiology and  B.  W.  Richardson 
(*'  Health  and  Recreation ") ;  Messre.  Comyns 
Oarr  ("Present  Tendendea  of  £kwliah  Art"), 
Dannreuther  ("living  Pianoforte-CoinpoBerB "), 
F.  Darwin  ("  Self-Defence  among  Plants  % 
Frederic  Hamson  ("The  Abuse  of  Books"),  B. 
Wateibouae  Hawkins  ("The  Age  of  Dragons"), 
E.  B.  Nicholson  ("  English  Pronunciation  **),  F.  I. 
Palmer  ("History  of  the  Ironclad "),  Pauer 
("English  Composers  for  Virginal  and  Harpsi- 
chord"), Ebenezer  Prout  ("The  Harmonium"), 
R.  A.  Proctor  ("  Life  in  Other  Worlds  "),  Ralston 
("A  Storytelling''),  R.  H.  Scott  ("Life  of  a 
Storm '0,  H.  A.  Severn  ("  Theory  of  Combustion 
and  History  of  Artificial  Illumination"),  and 
E.  B.  Tylor  («  Good  and  Bad  Etymology  ")• 

The  Council  of  the  Meteorolc^cal  Society  have 
arranged  for  a  course  of  six  lectures  on  meteo> 
olog^  to  4)0  given  at  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  25  Great  George  Street,  Westminster, 
on  successive  Thursday  evenings,  commencing  on 
the  Slet  inst.,  at  eight  o'clock.  The  first  lecture 
will  be  by  Dr.  R,  J.  Mann,  on  the  "Physical 
Properties  of  the  Atmosphere."  The  other  lec- 
turers will  be  J.  E,  Ijsughton,  R.  Strachan,  the 
Rev.  W.  Clement  Ley,  G.  J.  Symoaa,  F.R&, 
and  R.  H.  Scott,  F.B.S.  Admission  to  the  lec- 
tures will  be  by  ticket  only,  which  may  be  obtained 
free  on  application  to  tiie  Asustaat-Secretary,  at 
the  office  of  the  society,  30  Great  Geoi^e  Street. 

The  Rev.  B.  F.  de  Costa,  author  of  CAa^ert  in 
the  Maritime  and  Colonial  Hiitory  tf  New 
England,  from  the  Qtbott  to  the  Pilgrimt  of  Leyden, 
has  sent  the  New  Shakspere  Society  a  paper  on 
the  Source  of  The  Temput,  which  will  be  read  at 
an  early  meeting,  Mr.  de  uoata  finds  this  source 
in  the  manuscnpt  of  William  Strachey,  finished 
July  16,  1610,  giving  tm  account  of  "  A  most 
dreedHil  Tempeat  (the  manifold  deaths  whereof 
are  here  to  the  lue  described),  their  Wreck  on 
Bermuda,  and  the  Description  of  these  Islands." 
Strachey  was  living  in  Blackfriara  in  1612,  and 
engaged  in  literary  pursuits ;  and  bis  MS.  is  sup- 
posed by  Mr.  de  Costa  to  have  been  seen  by 
Sbakspere  before  it  was  printed  by  Purchas  many 
years  after.  It  has  a  monster,  a  wizard,  a 
Stephen,  &c. 

Pkof.  RnsBXN's  Notes  on  fret  in  JvUne  Comot, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Mills's  paper  on  the  anachroniams  in 
Wtnttr^t  Tale,  and  Mr.  P.  A.  Daniel's  first  paper 


on  the  times  of  the  action  in  Shakspere's  playa^ 
after  their  first  reading  at  the  New  Shakspere 
Society,  will  be  re-read  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Liverpool  Notes  and  Queries  Shakspere  Society 
on  November  11. 

RuDXBS  of  Tamyion  irill  do  well  to  look  at 
the  series  of  artioleB  on  him,  1^  ISi.  Veliat  Bayne^ 
in  the  Literarif  World, 

TsBXE  valuable  American  libraries  are  an- 
nounced for  sale :  those  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Medlicott, 
Mr.  Andrew  J.  Odellj  and  the  late  Mr.  George  T. 
Strong.  Mr.  Medhcott's  n^laetion  of  ballad 
literature  has  been  eeeured  by  Prof.  Child  and 
&Ir.  Winsor  for  tiie  Harvard  library  at  a  eoet  of 
some  800/, 

Oir  and  after  November  1,  tiie  Saaa^na  Setti~ 
manaie  will  be  pnUiahed  at  Rome  instead  of  at 

Florence. 

The  collected  edition  of  S{dnoza's  works,  trans- 
lated into  German  and  edited  thirty  years  ago  by 
Berthold  Auerbach,  is  about  to  appear  in  a  new 
and  revised  form.  The  Inograpby  has  been  en- 
larged and  rewritten,  and  such  of  Spinoza's  works 
aa  have  bera  discovraed  daring  the  interval  have 
been  incorporated. 

Obebst  W.  Rubtow,  the  militair  historian  of 
the  wars  of  1864,  1866,  and  1870-1,  had  com- 
pleted before  his  death  a  similar  histmy  of  the 
Eastern  war,  which  ia  about  to  be  pabushed  at 

Zurich. 

Tee  Deutache  Itomanteitung  (Berlin:  Janke), 
which  runs  from  October  to  October,  beg^  its- 
new  volume  vrith  two  novels, "  Die  Propheten- 
schule,"  by  Otto  Roquette,  and  "Ein  neaes 
Gesdilec^t,"  ^  Golo  Raimund.  Among  the 
promised  contributions  for  the  coming  year  w& 
find  "Das  goldene  Kalb,"  by  R  von  Gottschall; 
"  Der  Eampf  der  IKtmonen,"  by  A.  E.  Brach- 
vogel ;  "  Daa  Haus  Hillel,"  by  Max  Ring ;  "  Salon 
imd  Werkstatt,"  by  Hans  Wachenhusen ;  "  Nach 
zwanzig  Jahran,"  a  Swiss  eto^  by  Alfred  Hart- 
mann,  of  Solothum :  and  "Die  boBe  FSlke,"  a 
Frisian  romance  by  Mathide  Raven.  The  Dastaehe 
Romatuteitung  is  the  oldest  undertahiiig  of  fliia 
character  in  Qemmny.  With  few  exceptions^ 
nearly  all  the  most  eminoit  Qemtan  noveUsta 
have  contributed  at  one  lime  <«  other  to  ita 
columns. 

Two  new  weeMy  i>eriodicals  have  appeared  ia 
Berlm  with  the  beginning  of  the  new  quarter, 
both  of  which  have  the  same  outward  form  and 
appeannce  as  P.  Lindau^  Q^/enwart.  The  fin^ 
Mehr  LidU!  contuns  among  other  articles  a 
novel  by  Erich  Enrden;  a  cycle  of  sonnets  by 
Wilhelm  Jensen ;  "  Wozzeck,"  a  fragment  of  a 
tra^dy  by  Georg  Biichner,  communicated  by 
K.E.  Franzoe :  "  Die  Grenzen  des  Feuilletons,'* 
by  Sylvester  Frey,  the  editor  and  publisher: 
"Bjomstjeme Bjomson,"  by  K.  Bleibtreu :  "  Faust- 
lections  in  tiie  ItaUan  Critical  School,"  by 
Woldemar  Kaden,  and  musical,  critical,  and 
bibliographical  notices.  The  second,  Daa  Wochen- 
Matt,  edited  by  Friti  Mauthner,  also  numbers 
E.  E.  Franzos  among  ita  contributors,  who  gives 
"  Ein  Kulturbild  aus  Halbasien ; "  Fannv  Levreld 
hss  a  ston^;  Bruno  Bncher  sends  "Eicht  oder 
BchonP"  The  editor  contributes  "O^deron'ai)!!* 
Leben  im  TVaHm,"  and  the  number  doaea  with 
literary  and  art  caneqKmdence  from  Berlin  and 
Leipzig. 

The  most  important  articles  in  tlte  Ji«rH^a  Cbn- 
temporanea  of  September  30  axe  two  Pre&cea. 
The  one,  by  P.  Estasen,  is  entitied  "Creation 
according  to  Haec^"  and  vrill  be  prefixed  to  a 
translation  of  his  Biatory  of  Ifa^iral  Q-eatim^ 
The  other,  a  bic^aphical  sketch  of  Sinnoza, 
followed  by  a  careful  npocition  of  lus  doctrines, 
by  Reus  Bahamonde,  is  to  serve  as  an  introduction 
to  a  Spanish  edition  of  his  PhiloaopMoal  Wbrka, 
E.  Danero  writee  on  "  Waterspouts,  and  observea 
that  a  descending  trombe  must  always  be  balanced 
by  an  ascuiding  one  on  srane  othor  point  of  the- 
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?;lobe.  He  does  not  remAik  on  tiie  curious  alleged 
Eict  that  waterspouts  are  confined  to  the  northern 
tkemisphere.  KeviUa  gives  a  critical  sketch.,  of 
M.  Fernandez  7  Gonztdes,  poet,  dramatist,  and 
nOTelist,  whoee  natural  talent  and  fertile  imagiu- 
ftUon  have  been  wasted  hj  neglect  of  study  and 
by  oTU^prodttCtion.  Ckmsequmtly  Sam  of  his 
works  will  live.  The  best  of  his  novels  are  El 
Cocmero  de  su  Mtyertad,  Martin  GU,  and  Loe 
Mon/lei  d«  laa  Alpt^arra$t  all  of  which  belong  to 
his  earlier  period. 

-  Wb  bave  noeiTed  On  Son^Mck  Through  Asia 
Minor,  hy  Oapt.  Fred  Bomaby,  seventh  and 
cheaper  edition  (Sampson  Low) ;  SottffB  of  the 
Sierras  and  Sunlandt,  by  Joaquin  MiUer,  levised 
•edition  (Longmans)  ;  A  History  of  the  New  Tetta- 
tnent  7¥m«jt,  by  Dr.  A.  Hausraui — The  Timeof 
Jesut,  Vol.  L,  trans.  C.  T.  Poynting  and  P, 
Quenzer ;  England  not  Head,  by  John  M.  Bagnall 
(publiahed  1^  the  Aatbor)';  A  Sketch  of  the  Ufe 
of  Bitkep  BOmptf  by  On.  Gt.  Herbert  Ourteis 
^Parker) ;  TUAtmummt,  hyKW.  Dale,  seventh 
«ditum,  with  new  Fnfiwe  (Hodder  and  Stoogh- 
ton);  Modem  Boxing,  \tj  Pendragpn  (E.  J. 
f^MMtts  and  Oo.) ;  Remark  en  the  Sedimmtary 
formations  of  New  South  Wales,  by  the  Rev.  W. 
B.  Olarke,  lourth  edition  (Sydney :  Richards) ; 
Annual  Rtport  of  the  Department  of  Mines,  New 
South  Wales,  for  the  year  1877  (Sydney: 
Richards). 


OBmrABT. 

DAVID  ZAINO,  IX.D. 

In  the.  person  of  David  Laiog,  who  died  at  Porto- 
ImUo  on  Friday  the  Ifith  uut,  at  tbe  age  of 
«ightj<fiTe,  Seotiand  bu  lost  ha  most  dis- 
tingauhed  literary  atodent,  aa  wdl  aa  one  of 
the  last  linka  which  ooimeeted  the  Edinbnzgh  of 
to-day  wilii  the  brilliant  Edinburgh  society  of 
Scott  and  Jeffiwy.  Only  eleven  years  the  jimior 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  having  his  first  oontri- 
lution  to  Scottish  literature  in  uie  press  the  very 
year  that  Wimriey  appeared,  David  I«ing  has 
survived  the  author  of  Waveriey  for  nearly  two 
ffsserations.  The  son  of  an  Edinbnigh  booKBellor 
famed  for  his  bibliographic  rarities,  in  whose  shop 
on  the  Soutii  Bridge  Lockhart  used  to  while 
away  the  morning,  young  Laing  early  showed, 
in  Lockhart's  own  wcwds,  a  truly  wonderful  de- 
greeofskiU  and  knowledge  in  almo8talldq)artments 
of  tHbli(^7aphy,"  His  first  publication,  in  1815, 
A  FaetimSe  £e^iiU  of  the  Cataiogue  of  thelA- 
irmy  of  Witiiam  Drummoud  cf  Sawthomden, 
1627,  Btniek  the  fcOTUote  to  whioh  his  long  life 
was  tuned,  tiie  eluddation  of  the  literary  antiqui- 
ties of  his  country.  It  was  followed  in  1^1-2 
by  his  Poems  of  Alexander  Scott,  from  the  Ban- 
nalyne  MS.,  Ormg^s  Efithdamium  on  Queen 
Mary,  Select  Remains  of  the  Early  Popular 
Poiiry  of  Scotland,  Benoall  and  LHUan,  and 
JSir  Daud  L^ndsso^s  "  Heraldry, aU  of  which 
Are  now  so  scarce  as  to  fetch  very  high  prices 
when  a  copy  appears  in  the  maxket.  la  1823, 
when  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  others  founded  the 
Bannatyne  Ofaib,  for  the  reprinting  of  rare  old 
tracts  and  manuscripts,  they  lound  no  one  so  com- 
{>etent  to  be  secretary  as  David  Lung;  to  his  zealous 
performance  of  the  duties  of  the  office  during  its 
«utire  existence  the  success  of  the  club  was  mainly 
•due.  Individually  he  edited  twenty  of  its  most 
valuable  ptUdications,  including  the  "^mnatyne 
Hiscdlany  **  volumes  —  Holland's  Sowlate,  The 
JSeven  SmOf  and  the  Jt^ittra  of  Soltra  toA  St. 
Oiles.  It  was  with  special  appropriateness  that, 
on  the  dissolution  of  the  dub  in  1881,  he  was  pre- 
eented  in  its  name  by  Lord  Neaves  with  an  elwant 
memento  in  silver  of  his  long  services.  About 
the  time  the  Bannatyne  Olub  was  started  he  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Scottish  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, of  which  he  was  subsequently  for  fifteen 
years  treasurer,  and  for  twenty  years  foroigo 
secretary.  He  accepted  the  treasorership  at  a 
crius  in  the   histo^  of  the  Sociefy,  when 


from  pecuniary  difficulties  it  was  on  the  Imnk 
of  dissolution,  and  its  preservation  was  mainly 
due  to  his  exertions  and  even  his  pecuniary  aid. 
In  1874,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  oonneiion 
with  it,  his  portrait,  painted  by  Herdmwi,  was 
hung  in  the  society's  Hall,  in  testimony  of  his 
long  and  valued  services.  I  believe  there  is  not  a 
volume  of  the  Society's  Transactions  during  these 
fifty  years  without  contributions  from  his  pen ; 
and  he  took  the  chief  labour  in  reducing  the  earlier 
Transactions,  from  1760  to  1860,  into  tiie  four 
volumes  of  the  Ar^astdi^  SeoHea,  wMeh  ap- 
peared in  1862.  In  1837  he  was  a^^ointed 
Librarian  ot  the  Signet  library  in  E^bw^h,  an 
office  which  he  filled  tQ  his  death,  performing  its 
duties  with  singular  devotion.  Under  his 
care  the  Library  has  grown  ^Mcially  rich 
in  historical  w(»ks.  In  1871  he  brought  out 
the  first  part  of  a  Oatalogue  of  its  printed  hoc^, 
extending  to  the  letter  L :  the  second  part  is  said 
to  he  completed  as  &r  as  P.  Amid  all  these 
pablic  employments  Mr.  Laing  continued  his 
private  work  of  investigating,  illustrating,  and 
rendering  accessible  tiie  productions  of  older  Scot- 
tish literature,  amrag  which  class  may  be  men- 
tioned his  J^ifiVe  Scottish  Poetry,  1335;  Early 
Metrical  Tales,  1826;  Oolagnis  and  Oawain, 
1829;  Memoir  of  Lord  Saile$,  ;  Poenu  of 
William  Ikmbm;  1834;  Woodrow  MiseeUmy, 
1844;  Life  and  Worke  of  Knox,  6  vols.,  1847-8; 
Benryean's  Poams  and  Fabtea,  1865;  The  Gude 
md  Godly  SaOates,  1888;  Poems  of  Sir  D. 
L^tdesau,  1871 ;  WynimaCt  Otrmide,  1872 ;  &&, 
&e.  The  works,  greater  ud  less,  whiw  he 
gave  to  the  press  are  estimated  at  360 
volumes,  to  many  of  which  his  name  was  not 
affixed.  Nor  were  these  merely  faithful  repaints 
of  ancient  works  or  accurate  texts  from  manu- 
scripts ;  the  labour  he  bestowed  i^n  the  investi- 

Stion  of  the  literary  history  of  works  edited  by 
n,  and  their  writers,  was  enormous,  and  in  most 
cases  resulted  in  the  recovery  of  all  that  can  ever 
he  known  on  tiie  subject.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  fact  that  many  a  name  oceoninK '  in 
Scottish  history  and  litnature  is  to  us  anyuing 
but "  a  name  and  nothing  more  "  is  due  wtirely 
to  David  Liuog.  The  work  by  which  he  touched 
the  popular  sympathy  most^  and  is  cmsaquently 
most  generally  Imown,  was  his  L^o  of  JSkox ;  but 
that  was  only  one  of  a  thoraand  thiiws  for 
which  lus  name  will  be  revered  by  simolars 
for  generations  to  oome.  In  1864  the  Uni- 
vwuty  of  Edinburgh  fittingly,  if  none  too  soon, 
coofened  on  him  tiie  honorary  degree  of  LL.D. ; 
but  "  Dr."*  Laing  was  a  style  of  address  which 
the  owner  expr^d,y  forbade  acqoaintaaces  and 
correspondents  to  ^ly  to  him.  With  all  his 
own  work,  public  and  private,  he  always  had 
leisure  to  help  the  humblest  fellow-labourer  in 
any  of  his  favourite  pursuits ;  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
add  my  own  personal  tribute  of  gratitude  to  the 
universal  note  of  praise  which  liis  readiness  to 
help  has  won  &om  students  of  every  rank  and 
name.  No  jealousy  of  works  even  which  might 
have  seemed  to  tread  on  his  own  province  stinted 
his  liberal  aid.  His  power  of  nelping  -seemed 
literally  inexhaustiMe ;  one  never  doubted  the 
power  or  the  will  of  Dairid  Lung  to  unravel  any 
perplexity  in  Scottish  litraary  or  antiquarian  his- 
tory. One  mourns  to  think  what  stores  of  know- 
ledge, the  fruit  of  unwearied  research  and  saga- 
dous  judgment,  have  died  with  him.  Kindly 
old  man  I  none  knew  him  but  to  love  him ;  and, 
even  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-five,  we  were 
all  unprepared  for  a  loss  which  we  could  so  ill 
:  sustain.  The  news  of  his  decease,  even  at  eighty- 
five,  will  bring  home  to  aehohiTB  in  every  land 
the  sad  refrain  of  Dunbar's  "Lament  for  the 
Makers  ":— 

"  I  see  that  makaris  amang  the  Uif 
Flayis  heir  thair  pedyanis,  eyne  gois  to  graif, 
Sparit  is  nocht  thatr  facolte  : 

Timor  mortis  eontorbat  me ! " 

It  is  a  striking  illustration  of  how  much  Scotland 
it  atxll,  to  En^i^men,  a  foreign  ooontiy,  aa  well 


asof  the  parochial  provincialism  of  the  -London 
daily  pap^,  liiat  they  had  no  more  than  a  line  to 
reemC  the  death  of  a  man  who,  if  he  had  IWed  in 
Pimlico  or  Olerkenwell,  Euid  done  a  fiftieth  paxt  of 
the  work  of  David  Laing^would  have  beeo  hoMnred 
with  a  biofjraphy,  and  his  death  ttaisidecad  of 
"imperial"  iMp(NrteDce. 

JjJCBS  A.  H.  MUBUT. 


Bt  tiie  death,  at  JSoarborongh  on  the  17th 
instant,  of  Oanon  Raines,  of  Milnrow,  the  anti- 
quarian world  of  Lancashire  has  sufisnd  a  griev- 
ous loss.  He  was  bom  at  Whitl^  on  FeJuvary 
22, 1806,  and  after  passing  a  short  time  at  Qnem's 
College,  Oambriige,  was  ordanied  in  1828.  On 
June  27, 1832,  he  vas  instituted  to  the  benefice 
of  Milnrow,  in  Bodbdale.  At  that  time,  nod  for 
thirty-five  years  afterwards,  this  benefice  was  of 
the  iBsignmoant  value  of  jLSOf,  per  annum;  in 
1867  it  was  augmented  by  the  Ecdemsstical 
Oommiarioners,  under  the  provisi(»ie  o£  the  Roch- 
dale Vicarage  Act,  to  the  annual  value  of  300r. 
This  was  the  sole  pecuniary  reward  which  Mr. 
Raines  received  for  his  labours  in  the  Ohuxch  of 
England;  hut  in  1849  the  title  of  Honorary 
Oanon  of  Manchester  was  conferred  on  him.  He 
was  one  of  the  moat  active  members  of  the  council 
of  the  Ohetham  Society,  and  pubUahed  in  the  Re~ 
maim  of  that  society  many  volumes  of  lasting 
value.  We  may  dngle  out  as  of  spetnal  import- 
ance the  four  volumes  of  Kshop  G^astreira  Xotitia 
Cesti-ientis,  the  History  of  the  Lancashire  Chan- 
tries, the  Journal  of  NuAdas  AsaheCon,  the  Mouse- 
hold  Books  of  the  third  and  fborth  Eu-ls  of  Derby, 
and  the  IHvate  DeaoUens  and  MisesBames  of  the 
unfortunate  seventh  Earl.  In  1870  Oaaon  Sames 
edited  for  the  same  sodety  Flower's  Vimtation  of 
Lancaster  in  1667.  Inthe  followingyesr he  passed 
through  the  press  St.  Georgda  Viaitation  of  the 
Chunty  Palatme  in  1613,  and  ui  1872  he  super- 
vised the  pubtication  of  Ihtgd^a  FiiAatwm  m 
1664-65.  He  also  supplied  Dumeiou  n&dutaous 
to  the  vc^ume  of  Lanoaslwre  FumirciX  Ceriifioates 
which  appeared  in  1869.  A  volume  of  Memtrialt 
of  Sochdale  Grammar  School  from  Us  pen  was 
published  in  1846,  but  no  copy  has  yet  been  re- 
ceived into  the  library  of  the  British  Uuseum. 
Canon  Raines  was  ever  ready  to  aid  other  anti- 
quaries in  their  labours.  Very  fow  volumes  bear- 
ing on  the  past  history  of  the  county  pala^  of 
Lancaster  nave  issued  from  the  press  anim  the 
last  thirty  years  which  have  not  dbool  emiehed  bj 
the  fruits  of  his  reaeaieh. 

The  Boater  Nat^richten  reports  the  death  of 
Prof.  Alfred  QilliSron,  of  the  Acsdemy  of  X«u- 
sanne,  at  Sraee,  near  Saloniea.  He  was  on  his 
third  Oriental  jonmvf  when  he  was  saddealy 
seized  by  an  attack  of  fewtx.  A  year  ago,  mt  tlis 
early  age  <ff  thirty,  he  was  invited  to  -take  the 
Ohtur  of  Qreek  litonture  at  Lanaime,  in  aneees- 
sion  to  Prof.  Winer.  He  publkked  some  c£  tbe 
results  of  his  Eastern  journeys  in  the  BAHoMne 
Univeraelle  and  the  Journal  de  Oenhte ;  while  his 
book  La  Qrhoe  la  Tur^pide  has  been  innaly  com- 
mended in  the  Oontonental  Reviews. 

Tax  death  is  announced  of  M,  Hippoln^ 
Babou,  author  of  L^es  aatir^ues  it  er^iqiui, 
Pmena  innocents,  Sensations  d'un  jurf,  and 
Priaonniera  da  Deux-Dicembre,  aged  flny-six ;  of 
M.  Wugk,  whose  Saint  Sebastian  at  the  last  Sakw 
attracted  much  attention,  aged  twen^-ogjit ;  of 
M.  Gabriel  Delafosse,  author  of  numeroas  min- 
eralogical  and  crystallogmphical  Memoirs,  and  of 
several  elementary  scientinc  works,  aged  eighty- 
four  ;  of  Prof.  G.  F.  Haeoel,  of  Leipzig,  author  of 
many  important  works  relating  more  e^>ecjnlly  to 
Roman  law,  at  the  age  of  ^bty-nx. 


HOTES  0?  XUVXL. 


Prof.  NoRDSirsKidLD  may  be  congratulated  on 
having  accomplished  one  of  the  greatest  feats  in 
Arctic  navigation.  Starting  from  Gotheoborg  on 
board  tile  Fiya  en  July  4  Jut^lw  fsmei  thzmigh 
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YoftOT  Strut  into  the  Earn  SM,{-wfaieh  lie  found 
to  be  nettriy  fn»  bam  ke,  and,  in  company  with 
BevenJ  other  -vesads,  anired  on  An^t  6  at  Fort 
BickBon,  at  the  month  of  the  Yenisei.  He  appears 
to  have  started  again  immediately,  att«ided  by  a 
8nu|ll  steamer  (the  Lmui,  Oapt.  Johannesen) 
equipped  by  M.  Silariakof.  We  neil  hear  of  him 
from  the  month  of  the  Lena,  900  miles  to  the  east 
of  the  Yenisei,  whoe  the  two  vessels  arrived  on 
August  27.  The  Lena,  as  arranged  prerionsly, 
steamed  ttp  the  river  heanng  its  name,  and  reached 
Yakutsk  on  September  22,  but  Prof.  Nordensldi^, 
without  apparently  delayuig  for  a  moment,  pro- 
ceeded on  his  way  to  Baring  Strait.  Ifihtehas 
favoured  him  as  hitherto,  his  little  craft  must  by 
tlus  time  be  ploughing  the  waves  of  Hm  Faeifie, 
and  any  day  may  bring  ns  news  of  its  safe 
arrival  at  some  port  wittun  reach  of  the  tolegraidi. 
It  may  safely  be  asBffted  that  the  programme  of 
no  Arctic  expedition  has  been  hitherto  carried  out 
more  rigidly  than  that  prepared  by  Fiot  Norden- 
akiold  ror  lus  own  gniaanee.  Ilis  moat  sanguine 
ezpeetatiiHis  will  luve  been  realised  ahonw  he 
saoceed  in  perfinming  the  north-east  passage  in 
the  course  of  a  mngle  season.  Buteven  if  circum- 
stances shoold  compel  his  wintering  on  the  in- 
hospitable shore  of  Eastern  Siberia,  his  having 
been  the  first  to  donUe  the  northernmost  cape  of 
Ana  will  ensure  him  a  finanuMt  place  among  Arotie 
expltneiB. 

Thb  Btilldm  of  the  Marseilles  Geo^phical 
Society  contUDs  a  description  of  the  island  of 
Lamu,  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  by  M.  Qref- 
fubl^  a  French  resident  at  Zanzibar,  From  a 
rough  BUD  accompanying  this  communication  we 
perceive  tnat  M.  Greffuole  has  explored  the  whole 
of  the  coast  between  Lamu  and  the  Pangani 
river,  travelling  for  the  most  rart  by  land,  and 
making  excursions  to  V^to  and  othu  places  of 
interest  in  the  interior. 

XiiEOTKHAXi  J.  A,  D.  JwtsMS  with  his  com- 
Mdiions,  A.  Komenip  and  Groth,  has  returned  to 
Fiskenaes,  after  having  spent  twenty-two  days 
OD  theinknd  ice  of  Greenland,   He  penetrated 
fifty  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Frederikshaab,  as 
far  as  a  lofty  chain  of  mountaios,  the  existence  of 
which  had  bem  reported  bynievious  exptor«»s. 
The  cnfaninatiog  summit,  whi<m  rises  to  a  height 
of  6,000  ieet  above  the  sea,  was  ascended,  and 
the  ice-cap  extended  as  far  as-  the  eye  conld 
reach.    Tne  surface  of  the  ice  was  generally 
nigged,  and  difficult  to  travel  upon.  Rapid 
riniletaand  amall  lakes  abounding  in  fish  occu- 
pied the  depranHOU.   Baindeer  tad  hares  were 
met  with. 

SzKCE  their  arrival  at  Bengnela  in  the  summer 
of  last  year,  so  little  information  has  reached  this 
coantry  respecting  the  movements  of  the  Fortn- 
goeae  expedition  to  Oentral  Afiica  that  more  than 
mdinarr  intereat  attaches  to  an  account  of  th^ 
proeeedonga  oontribnted  1^  Senhor  Luciano 
Cordeiro  to  the  Bol$tm  of  the  Sooiedada  da  Geo- 
crraphia  da  Lisboa,  from  which  we  gather  tiie 
following-  particulare: — On  November  12,  1877, 
the  expedition  left  BengneU  for  Bihd,  b^  way  of 
Dombe,  Quillengues,  and  Oaconda,  with  only 
fifty-Beren  porters  and  fonrteen  s(^diers;  and 
conaeqaently  part  of  the  baggage  had  to  be 
left  behind  until  means  could  be  found  to 
send  it  on  to  Bihd  direct  Dombe  was 
reaeiiod  without  any  partinUar  mishi^),  saving 
the  inevitaUe  deaeition  of  porters,  and  on  the 
rood  meteorological  and  astronomical  observations 
carefully  taken.  On  December  4  the  party 
started  from  Dombe,  and,  taking  a  south-easterly 
oonrae,  croased  Mt,  Ovignml»;  tiiwr  marched 
daily  Iron  thirty  to  thirty-five  kilomitres.  On 
Beoombar  13  they  readied  QuiHengnaa,  a  military 
station  ot  eonddersbfe  impc^tance,  bat  which  has 
been  atiangdy  neglected,  aa  its  fort  ia  in  roins. 
and  it  posaeaees  a  garrism  of  bat  six  nwa  armed 
with  mnakela  of  a  loiig>>ii»«Dtten  pattera.  The 
expedition  anived  at  OaeoBW  on  Janoary  8,  and 
tfam  met  the  Portagoeae  natonlirt  Anohietta. 


On  February  8  Hajer  Serpa  Pinto  proceeded  to 
the  Nano  country  in  order  to  obtain  porters,  and, 
having  partially  succeeded,  rejoined  the  main 
body  of  the  expedition  at  Bin^  on  March  10, 
According  to  Snihor  Oordeiro,  the  portei^iffi- 
calty  is  even  greater  on  the  west  than  on 
the  east  coast  of  Africa,  because,  as  a  rule, 
the  nativea  are  only  willing  to  engage  for  short 
journeys,  and  for  specific  destinatioas,  such  as 
Oatanga,  Eaason^o,  Qatangana  (the  precise 
position  of  which  is  not  known,  though  it  is  the 
centre  of  a  1a^  trade),  Naziere,  in  the  Upper 
Zambeu  Valley,  and  Mueusso,  At  Blh^  the  ex- 
ploms  reeolved  to  separate  into  two  parties,  and 
Senhor  Oordeiro  says  that  thia  eventuality  was 
foreseen  and  arraogements  made  aeeordinjirly  befiHre 
the  pavt7  left  Liabm ;  he  tldnls  that  smenca  will 
be  the  gunar  by  the  change,  as  the  field  of  ex- 
pltwatitm  will  be  enlarged. 

Thk  FVench  Geographical  Sodety  have  newly 
puUished  the  first  inatalment  of  the  Protxedingt 
of  the  Oongris  Litemational  dee  Sraenees  G6o- 
graphiques,  held  at  Paris  fromAnguatl  to  11, 
1875.  The  present  volume,  which  eontiuns  some 
7<X)  pages  and  seven  maps,  includes  a  vast  amount 
of  matter  of  permanent  value  and  interest  in  the 
shape  of  papers  omtributed  to  the  difibrent 
sections. 

TTinaB  the  title  of  "Una  Eseuision  ches  les 
Eadene,"  Lu  Miamoaa  CatkoUqtiM  puUishes  a 
letter  firom  M.  Joseph  Faure  to  Mgr.  Bourdon, 
Vicar  Apoatolie  of  Northern  Burmah,  describing  a 
journey  which  he  made  in  company  with  M. 
Oadoux,  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  through 
an  almost  unknown  tract  of  coantry.  The  J  oumey 
lasted  twenty-three  days,  and  in  that  Ume  the 
party  traversed  the  region  lying  between  the 
irontiers  of  China  and  the  left  utnk  of  the  Irra- 
waddy.  The  coantry  is  mountainous,  thinly 
peopled,  and  covered  with  foreate  and  thick  vege> 
tation ;  while  uncultivated  plains,  in  the  midst  of 
which  a  village  of  Burmese  shans  is  now  and  then 
met  with,  lie  between  the  different  mountain  chains. 
The  journey  waa  not  without  its  dangers,  for  in 
some  parts  tigen  and  elephaata  were  very  plenti- 
ful ;  the  path  was  fbond  with  difficulty ;  and, 
in  addition,  the  Shan  tribes  are  1^  no  means  nven 
to  hospitality:  Parallel  to  the  chain  of  lof^ 
mountains  which  form  the  frontier  of  China, 
there  stretches  another  chain  of  less  elevation, 
and  this  MAi.  Fame  and  Oadoux  traversed  through 
its  entire  length  in  the  course  of  thnr  visits  to 
the  littie  Kacien  villagee  scattered  about  the 
mountain  tops.  The  houses  of  the  Kaciens  are 
made  of  bamboo,  with  thatched  roc^s  reaching 
almost  to  the  ground,  and  they  are  all  of  the  same 
pattern,  diflenog  only  in  size.  On  the  mountains 
which  the  party  traversed,  the  Kacien  villagee 
wen  not  so  numerens  or  populous  as  in  other 
districts  which  they  had  previously  visited,  as  the 
soil  tiiere  will  only  support  a  limited  number  of 
inhalntants.  One  of  their  practices,  mentioned  by 
M,  Faun,  is  somewhat  remarkable : — 
"  (Aaqoeasnfo,"  he  says,  **les  Eacinsfbntnnehamp 
noavaan  dans  lenm  foNta,  lis  abatteot  etbrAlaat  Im 
atbres ;  puis,  dans  la  conche  d»  cendre  d^posAe  i  la 
aarfiioe  an  sol,  ils  plantent  le  riz.  Ce  proced^a  bar- 
bare,  qui  fiut  ditpanttre  poo  k  pea  lea  plus  b^es 
fortta,  demands,  pour  Stre  pratiqn^,  nae  assez  grands 
^twtdue  ds  terrain,  pnisque  ce  o'est  que  tons  lea  dix 
ans  qn'on  pent  r«nouveIer  aa  mAme  eadroit  la  mAme 
op^tioD.  Le  ria  qae  Ton  obtient  ainsi,  grice  k 
Tabondance  et  &  la  r^laritj  dee  plnies,  est  d'nne 
quality  snp^riflare  &  celu  de  la  plains." 

In  a  recent  issue  the  Madras  Overland  Atha- 
nnmm  publishes  some  notes  respecting  Tunghoo, 
a  little-known  station  in  British  Burmah,  which 
is  situated  on  the  River  Sitang,  some  fifteen  days' 
iomrn^  from  Baogoon,  and  is  reputed  to  be  the 
healthiest  station  in  that  portion  of  our  Eastern 
pQSsssrions.  Owing  to  the  nroxiailty  of  the  place 
to  tiie  Kuseii  Hilla,  theet^  at  Tunghoo  is  greater 
than  at  other  places  in  British  Bormah;  but  the 
heat  is  stated  to  be  Teiy  great  in  February,  March 
and  AfriL 


lUftLZlNES  AND  BBTIXWS. 

Thb  Edmburgh  SmUw  opens  with  an  aztiels  on 
"The  Oopyrigfat  OomuMon,"  vrifctan  wil^  * 
trenchant  v^nr  that  recails  the  oU  tncUtioha  of 
the  "  buff  and  blue,"  and  ia  nialv  to  be  found  at 
the  present  day  under  the  dosk  of  anoOTmrty. 
The  vrriter  appsmitiy  holds  a  I«ief  for  the  Britislk 
publiaher,  whose  intaretts  he  assomee  to  be  idmti- 
cal  with  those  of  the  British  author.  The  apeeiat 
object  of  his  indignation  is  the  "  free-trade  "  doc- 
trine of  Mr.  Farrer  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  whon» 
he  attacks  with  an  almost  personal  ontmits.  When 
advocating  that  tJieory  of  copyright  which  bases- 
it  upon  the  ^neral  law  of  property,  as  being 
merely  a  pecuhar  species  of  protection  neeesaitated 
by  the  peculiar  character  of  literarv  labour,  he- 
defmds  a  position  of  which  the  assailants  are  few 
and  weak.  But  the  practical  ccaielusion  which  he 
deduces  from  this  tneory  is  too  evidently  deter* 
mined  by  an  exclusive  regard  for  the  interests- 
that  he  has  most  at  heart.  If  copyright  were 
Bolalj  a  matta  of  mamapal  regulation,  the  dis» 
canon  of  its  thsnetical  ba^  might  safely  be 
reserved  for  philoBophen,  vod  it  is  certain  ^t  no 
Royal  Oommission  would  have  been  appointed. 
Both  auUiors  and  their  public  are  content  with 
the  compromise  arrived  at  in  1842  under  the  pre- 
domioant  infinence  of  Macaulay.  Various  minor 
imperfections  have  unce  been  discoTwed  in  ib» 
wcarking  of  the  Copyright  Acts,  bat  these  could 
easily  nave  been  remedied  without  the  formidaUe- 
appamtiu  of  a  commission.  The  real  difficulty,, 
as  the  writer  of  the  article  w^  knows,  lies  in  the 
collision  of  interests  between  publisben  on  either 
side  of  the  Adsntic,  which  has  hitherto  prevented 
the  adoption  of  international  copyright  between 
this  country  on  the  one  hand  and  the  United  States 
and  Canada  on  the  other.  As  one  {oactioal  a(^ution 
of  this  difficulty,  the  royal^  systnn  has  been 
proposed,  which  is  frequentiy  combined  with  tho 
free-trade  doctrine  luready  attndsd  to.  Th» 
royal^  system  is  already  on  trial  in  Oanada,  but 
it  is  entirely  opposed  "to  the  traditions  of  the 
British  puUishing  trade,  and  meets  with  scant 

i'uatice  at  the  hands  of  the  ^tniuroA  Reviewer, 
iut  he  has  no  alternative  to  offer,  and  deliberately 
prefers  the  maintenance  of  the  gtattu  quo  svith 
America,  His  article^  therefore,  is  rather  a  clever 
polemic  than  a  serious  attempt  to  solve  a  (][uestion 
that  presses  for  an  answer.  Incidentally  he  makes- 
certam  statements  regarding  the  illicit  importation 
of  American  reprints  into  India,  which  are  easily 
capable  of  proof  or  disproof,  but  which  our  owa 
enquiries  do  not  tend  to  corroborate.  In  the  year 
1877-78  the  total  value  of  books,  &c.,  imported 
into  India  was  only  113,000^  The  Edinburgh 
has  also  thought  it  worth  while  to  devote  a  long 
article  to  the  ciujoua  volums  on  TaeUus  tma 
Br/Kciolmi  which  has  lately  been  attracting  some 
attention.  We  cannot  say  that  we  think  the 
article  a  good  one,  for  it  spends  a  great  deal  of 
time  in  "breaking  batterflies,"  in  refuting  wild 
statements  that  refute  themselves,  and  exposing 
Unnders  tiiat  "  would  have  made  Quintilian  stare 
and  gaap ;  *'  while  it  passes  over  in  six  lines  the 
one  atgoment — that  relating  to  the  date  of  the 
Medicean  MS. — which,  if  it  rails,  invalidates  at  a 
single  blow  tiie  whole  theory  of  Mr.  Ross,  if  tho 
auuior  ia  to  be  80  named.  The  book  certainly 
offers  a  subject  for  a  good  article,  for  it  presents  the 
most  curious  instance  that  we  have  ever  met  with 
of  a  mixture  of  great  knowledge  and  appalling 
ignorance.  Mr.  Ross  cannot  construe  a  simple 
Latin  sentence,  and  he  lays  down  impoesiUe  laws  of 
Latinity  with  all  the  authority  of  an  Erasmus ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  knows  the  history  of  the 
Italian  Revival  of  Leamiiig  as  nrobably  so  livinor 
Englishman  knows  it.  Una  is  wnat  makes  his  book 
sotieeable;  and  not  the  fact  with  which  the 
Ediabwrgh  reviewer  suddenly  turns  round  upon 
aa  at  the  end  of  his  article — that  Mr.  Ross's- 
paradox  is  characteri8ti&  of  this  sceptical  age ;  and 
that  an  attack  upon  the  genoineness  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  would  inevitably  be  as  easily  disposed  of 
aa  thia  attack  on  the  genninuiess  of  the  AmuUa. 
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This  article  ia  followed  by  a  mnch  better  ooe  on  the 
Jesuit  martyrs,  Oampion  and  Walpole ;  and  that 
-agfun  by  an  interesting  review  of  the  new  books 
which  lutTe  lately  been  throwing  l^ht  upon  the 
life  and  character  of  Honors  de  Bal2ac  The 
writer  is  a  literuy  veteran  :  at  least,  he  hemuB  by 
chroniolinff  an  interriew  which  he  had  with  the 
«nat  norebat  forty-five  years  ago ;  but  he  has  not 
loBt  his  power  of  sympaUiinng  with  the  stnu^les 
of  Toatnfiil  geniu^  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  better  imderiDg  than  this  of  the  oft-told 
atory  of  the  garret,  the  midnight  labour,  tiie  di^ 
appointments,  the  hope  defened,  the  debt,  the 
despair  of  the  younv  author's  life.  Balzac  is  a 
great  puzzle,  futd  me  recent  publication  of  his 
coneepondence  has  made  the  puzzle  all  the 
greater.  How  is  it  poedb^  to  reconcile  the 
grim  creations  of  that  wonderful  mind,  the  Qran- 
dete,  the  Goriots,  the  Oonsines  Bette  and  the 
Cousins  Pons,  with  the  etory  of  pure,  calm, 
cniddle-aAed  devotion  to  Mdme.  i^uoaka  into 
which  the  last  sixteen  years  of  his  life  are  to 
be  resolved?  This  is  the  interesting  question 
which  the  writer  of  the  Edinbwgh  article  tries  to 
answer. 

Thb  Quarter^  has  several  articles  of  interest, 
notably  one  on  Petrarch,  which  is  much  richer  and 
more  mellow  in  tone  than  is  commonly  found  in 
thapB^  of  that  Beview,  and  one  on  'Dryden,  of 
which  It  may  be  iaid  that  its  worst  fiuilt  is  that 
it  raoalls  Maeanlay  too  exaaUy.  This  perhaps  is 
notabad&alt:  at  least,  if  with  llbcauJay's  strle 
goes  a  fur  ahare  of  Hacaulay's  knowledge.  Tho 
author  is  {sobaUy  right  in  saying  that  11^  Life  of 
Dryden  has  yet  to  be  written;  and  he  certainly 
shoiro  that  he  has  many  qualifications  for  writing 
it  The  article  is  too  good  to  be  left  to  slumber 
in  the  pBges  of  the  Quarterly ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  writer  will  reproduce  it — altered, 
perhaps,  in  one  or  two  expressionB— in  some  more 
permanently  accessible  form. 

Thb  Westmintter  contains  two  or  three  literary 
articles,  of  which  that  on  Bulgarian  literature 
«eema  the  beet  and  moat  interesting.  TMs  paper, 
which  is  attributed  to  Mr.  Morfifl,  of  Oxford,  is 
the  work  of  a  man  who  hiows  his  subject  tbo- 
Toa]j:hly,  and  at  first  hand,  and  who  by  his  ac- 
quamtance  with'  comparative  ballad-lore  is 
specially  fitted  to  deal  with  auch  a  literature  of 
«ong8  and  stories  as  the  Bulgarian.  The  article 
makes  no  greatpretensions  to  form,  but  the  account 
^ven  the  Bulgaiian  legendary  poetiy,  &c.,  is 
fan  of  real  infonnation.  The  writer  enumerates 
four  collections  of  such  poetry :  the  fixat  made  by 
one  Bogoev,  and  published  at  Peeth  in  1842  •,  the 
second  by  the  brothers  Miladinov  (Agram,  1801) ; 
the  third  by  S.  J.  Verkovich  (Belgrade,  I860) ; 
and  the  fourth  the  ChansoTw  populatret  £ulffare$, 
published  in  Paris  by  M.  Dozon  in  1875.  To 
two  of  these  collections  bangs  a  tale ;  M,  Verko- 
vich has  unluckily,  once  the  publication  of  his 
book,  been  mixed  ap  in  a  clumsy  literary  forgery 
(that  of  the  Slavonic  Veda) ;  the  unfortunate 
luothers  Miladinov,  accused  of  publishing  treason- 
able writings — two  or  three  of  the  songs  which 
they  collected  satirised  their  TurMah  maatera — 
were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life,  and  when 
Bussian  and  Austrian  influence  had  extracted  a 
promiae  of  their  release,  they  were  found 
murdered  in  their  Oonatantinople  prison.  It 
seems  that  ballad-ooUecting  has  been  a  dugeroos 
trade  in  Bulgaria.  Perhaps  the  most  poetical  of 
the  nurely  legendary  poems  quoted  1^  mi.  Mor&Il 
aretnose  which  idate  to  the  SamoTilaa— beautifial 
Init  wholly  malicious  spirits  which  play  a  great  part 
in  all  Slavonic  mythology.  They  are  very  jealous 
of  handsome  women,  and  have  a  special  weakness 
for  black  eyes,  which  they  sometimes  tear  out 
vithottt  provocation,  and  sometimes  declare  forfeit 
for  some  unwitting  crime  of  the  posseasor,  such 
as  treading  upon  the  yellow  flowers  which  belong 
to  the  Samovila.  Theee  spirits,  thongh  they  hate 
womeUj  are  sometimes  in  love  with  men ;  but  it  is 
not  desirable  in  such  cases  that  any  mortal  rival 
ahoold  declaza  heraelf  cv  plead  priori^  <^  right 


In  one  such  case  the  angry  Samovila  carried  the 
youth  into  the  sir,  and  tore  him  into  thousands  of 
little  pieces,  "of  which  the  greatest  might  easUy 
be  carried  by  an  ant."  As  in  Servian  and  Qreek 
songs,  the  evil  apirita  divide  the  interest  of  the 
poet  with  the  bngand — the  haiduk  or  lU^iht ;  and 
some  of  the  finest  of  the  sonss  here  quoted  refer 
to  the  fate  of  these  bold  Booin  Hoo&  that  com- 
mand ao  moch  popular  sympathy.  With  regard 
to  prose  literature,  Mr.  Mornll  has  not  much  to 
say.  One  good  Bulgarian  history,  that  of  M. 
Jireiek,  has  lately  made  its  appeuanoe,  and  a 
few  newspapers,  periodicals  <^  atetuj  societies, 
&c,  are  now  at  last  beginning  to  be  prmted.  As 
to  the  remaining  articles  in  the  Wtttamttm;  that 
on  Dr.  Hueffer  s  Trouhadoura  eeems  to  conw 
a  great  deal  of  infonnation ;  and  the  opinion  whiofi 
the  writer  holds  of  Dr.  Hueffer'a  book  is  more 
&vourable  than  any  that  we  have  met  with  in  the 
Beviews  tiU  now. 


A,  POSTUeUBBB  BOOX  OF  AFBIOUT  TRLYSL. 

Oporto  :  Octobor  IS,  1878. 

A  very  interesting  book,  and  one  of  an  unusual 
character,  has  been  publiahed  in  Lisbon  within  the 
present  year.  Senhor  IMooledano  das  Neves,  a 
merchant  adventurer  trading  for  ivory  in  the 
counti^  at  the  back  of  Delagoa  Bay,  has  written 
what  IS  obviously  a  trustworthy  account  of  his 
adventures  as  a  hunter  and  a  naturalist,  and  what 
to  English  readers  at  the  present  moment,  when 
there  appears  to  be  some  slight  proapect  of  our 
finding  ourselves,  by  exchange,  the  owners  of  this 
territory,  ia  of  greater  importance,  a  recital  of  his 
vicisntudes  as  a  trader  and  traveller,  and  his  various 
troubles  and  wrongs  as  a  resident  colonist  under 
Portiiguese  rule  in  Loorenco  Marques. 

I  Senhor  Neves'a  oook  an  unusual  one, 
first  because,  though  the  Portuguese  are  great 
travellera,  travel  books  are  very  rare  in  Portugal  ^ 
and,  aeeondly,  because  though  Portuguese  UtUra- 
teun  are  great  itylixU,  and  cultinte  all  the  graces 
of  rhetoric  to  a  »r  greater  extent  than  we  or  even 
the  French  do,  yet  Senhor  Diocleciano  das  Neves 
writes  his  story  as  simply  and  as  graphically  as  if 
he  had  never  heard  of  the  art  of  being  "ingenious" 
with  a  pen,  and  as  pleasantiy  as  if  he  were  telling 
it  over  a  camp-fire  among  congenial  companions 
and  friends. 

The  Portuguese  are  so  far  fortunate  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  port  of  Louren^o  Marques  that  it  Is 
unquestionably  the  finest  harbour  on  the  iohoapi- 
taUe  stretch  of  coast  b^een  Zanzibar  and  Oape 
Town.  It  is  a  remainder  to  Portuggd  of  the  great 
estate  which  the  adventuxoua  navigatcns  of  the 
fifteenth  and  dxteenth  eenturiea  have  bequeathed 
to  the  nation,  but  the  possession  is  all  but  value- 
less to  the  mothet^unt^.  The  coast  ties  low  and 
is  unhealthy ;  the  soil  ia  fertile  but  it  lackscultiva- 
tors;  the  chief  natural  products  of  Louren^o 
Marques,  as  of  the  Mozambique  coaat  generally, 
are  elephant's  teeth  and  gold  diiat,  and  the  experi- 
ence of  every  country  ia  that  gold  and  ivory  are 
obtained  in  profitable  quantities  only  in  new  and 
half-explored  countries.  They  are,  for  obnoua 
reasons,  the  firat  ataples  of  trade  which  fail,  and 
the  exports  of  them  nom  Louren^o  Marques  have 
long  been  dwindling.  Delagoa  Bay,  the  nugegulf 
at  whose  extremity  lies  Louren^o  Marques,  ia  out 
of  the  direct  track  of  regular  trade,  and  the  use 
and  value  to  the  Portuguese  of  this  African 
province,  which  were  never  great,  must  inevitably 
oontinoe  to  decline. 

There  are  rumours  afloat  aa  to  the  bad  govwn- 
ment  of  the  African  colony.  If  they  are  true,  it 
would  not  be  much  to  be  wondered  at  titat  some 
administmtive  ahortoomings  idiould  exist  in  a 
place  BO  removed  from  any  healthy  action  of 
Portuguese  public  opinion.  Senhor  Neves  con- 
firms these  Tumours.  Emigrants  to  Loureufo 
Marqnes,  he  says,  sufier  much  from  a  bad  climate 
and  more  from  barbarous  and  thieving  natives, 
"  but  very  much  more  than  anything  from  the 
extorti<Hu  and  the  arbitraiy  acts  (n  the  r<»tagueae 


Ideutenant-Govemors."  Notbinff  can  exceed  the 
strength  of  the  reprobation  witn  which  Senhor 
Neves  speaks  of  Portuguese  colonial  offidals,  civil 
and  mihtary,  lost,  as  he  asserts  them  to  be,  to  all 
sense  of  honesty  and  honour.  Under  the  prevalent 
rule  of  extortion  and  of  petty  oppression  of  every 
kind,  trade  ia  famished  and  the  colonists  are 
impoverished.  Whether  this  be  an  exaggeration 
or  not  I  will  not  dedde,  but,  unlees  traveUers  are 
in  a  cons[nracy  to  mialead  us,  it  aeema  cotain  tiiat 
Portuguese  m>me  (Jovemmait  is  superior  to  Por- 
tuguese rule  in  her  colonies. 

Senhor  Neves's  book  is  mainly  occupied  with 
the  account  of  an  expedition  from  Ixiutenco 
Marques  to  the  Transvaal,  undertaken  by  the 
author  in  search  of  ivory.  His  objective  pmnt 
was  Zoutp&nsbe^  in  the  Transvaal,  the  most 
remote  and  northerly  of  the  Boer  settiements,  u>d 
the  town  which  lies  nearest  to  the  mysterious 
centre  of  the  African  continent  of  any  peopled  by 
men  of  European  origin.  One  could  nave  wished 
to  hear  more  than  the  author  tolls  us  of  the 
little-known  country  which  lies  between  Louren^ 
Marques  and  Zoutpansberg— a  matter  of  vital  im- 
portance to  Portugal  and  to  ourselves.  AVe  know 
there  are  mountain  ranges,  and  the  country  ap- 
pears to  be  greatly  encumbered  with  wood,  bat  not 
to  ofler  any  peculiar  difficulties  of  passage ;  it  is 
through  a  portion  of  it  that  the  line  of  Poxtugiieae 
railway  frcon  Louren^  Marques  into  the  interior 
was  projected  to  pass.  A  recent  traveUer  in  the 
Transvaal  called  npon  me  some  two  months  ago ; 
he  had  visited  Louren^  Marines,  bat  not  the 
country  immediately  inland  of  it.  oBf  however, 
showed  me  a  large-scale  Portuguese  map,  with  the 
line  of  railway  marked  upon  it — a  map  more 
calculated  to  delight  the  eye  of  an  iotendii^ 
ahareholder  than  of  a  scientific  geognpher,  from 
the  aatisfactory  absence  in  it  of  any  ooplaiaant  geo- 
graphical obstructions,  either  moimtaioa,  rivers, 
forests,  or  swamps.  This  gentienun  forUiCT  in- 
formed me  that  some  of  the  raila  and  much  o[  the 
rolling-stock  of  the  railway  had  for  aome  time 
lain  on  the  quays  of  Lonrenfo  Marques,  nistinj? 
and  rotting  in  the  damp  air  of  that  peetilential 
spot. 

Of  the  natives,  of  their  habits,  aiqteratitiont, 
and  strange  customs,  Senhor  Neves  has  much  that 
is  very  mteresting  to  say.  Of  tliar  treache^ 
and  eavageneaa  he  has  lus  tales,  as  mwht  be  ex- 
pected ;  bat  he  aeema  on  the  i^ole  to  have  foond 
them  friendly,  and  even  tractable. 


"The  Eoropean,"  he  says,  " unconseioosly  _ 
and  enrnses  an  infloenee  over  the  negro  taeea  irtiidt 
tJiey  strive  in  vain  to  rerist.  The  Vatnas,  Zalns. 
sad  LftodiDB  are  certainly  the  bravest  races  of 
Southern  Africa ;  yet,  notwithstaodiiig  their  snperior 
physical  aod  moral  strength,  I  have  myself  many 
times  had  occasion  to  notice  how  their  vill  sabnuts, 
and  hotr  instantly  they  give  in,  when  a  Enropeaa 
speaks  to  them  in  anger." 

It  is  to  be  observed  that,  though  Senhor  Neves 
has  resided  in  the  colony  within  the  last  year  or 
two,  his  narrative  has  mainly  to  do  with  a  period 
dating  eome  fifteen  or  more  years  back ;  bat  this 
is  of  no  great  importance  among  savage  races, 
whose  habits  are  tolerably  constant  when  they  are 
so  comparatively  little  pressed  upon  and'intei^Bd 
with  by  the  neighbourhood  of  white  men  as  tha 
Kafirs  of  Delagoa  Bay. 

The  Portuguese  know  nothing  pereonally  of 
African  nations  except  from  the  auve  races  of 
the  Western  Ooast  who  in  former  times  supplied 
the  Brazilian  trade.  "  Ugly  as  a  negro  **  is  pro- 
verbial in  Portugal,  and  the  author  ia  oa  tUa 
account  at  pains  to  explain  to  his  countrymen 
how  little  tiie  proverb  holds  good  in  the  country 
of  the  Kafirs.  ^  Engliidi  tiaval-^eaden  know  very 
well,  what  Winwood  Beade  explained  kmg  ago, 
that  the  features  of  the  nati'ves  of  Africa,  even  of 
the  West  Coast,  soften  and  improve  aa  the 
traveller  goes  inland.  We  know,  too,  that  the 
Zulu  Kafirs  are  a  fiurly  well-featured  race ;  but  I 
doubt  greatiy  whether  any  English  colonist  at 
Natal  would  confirm  all  that  Senhor  Neves  eathn* 
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AiMticallj  BdnnCM  of  the  fine  complexioaB^  the 
tender  grace  of  featnie,  and  even  the  poutive 
beauty,  of  the  natiTe  women  of  that  colony. 

It  is  the  author's  doee  ohserration  of  the  hahita 
of  the  la^er  wild  beasta  which  would  make  his 
boolc  goierallj  popular,  could  it  ohtaiu  tran^tion 
into  a  hetter-lnowD  tongue  than  Portuguese. 
Hia  remarks  oo  the  Afiican  wild  elephant,  as  to 
vfaoee  natiTe  lutbita  we  are  oTenyet  comporatiTely 
igw»aa1^  am  nlnalile.  Fhna  Enumm  Tennent, 
and  mom  mently  ftom  Bb.  Sanderson^  book,  we 
luTB  of  Jate  granly  eastended  our  knowledge  of 
the  Indiu  elwhant.  It  is  endons  that  the  chi^ 
neter  gxna  oj  Senhor  Nerea  of  its  Afiican 
coDgener  almost  coincides  with  that  given  nearly 
contempoxaneously  by  iSi.  Sanderson.  According 
to  SenhoT  KeTea,  the  African  elephant  is  inofien- 
nve,  timid,  and  hardly  ever  aggiesave  even  in 
aelf^efenee.  Though  there  is  a  oertun  evident 
risk  in  the  pursuit  of  an  animal  of  such  huge  size 
and  power,  Senhor  Neves  pronounces  the  atones 
of  peril  and  &tal  mishaps  as  told  by  too  many 
elephant-AnnteiB  to  be  mostly  fiiblee,  and  the 
NKut  of  el^hant-shooting  is  clearly  no  better 
than  butcherr.  There  is  nothing  in  his  account 
of  the  animal  agunst  the  feasilmity  of  tibe  recent 
proposals  which  have  been  made  to  tame  the 
African  elephant  and  atiUse  it  in  Uu  exploration 
and  explmUUiM  of  I^ojdeal  AfHca. 

It  is  wotiMr  emnddence  between  the  haUts  of 
the  /eras  natiHve  of  two  {|ieBt  continents  tiiat 
what  bii  been  alleged  in  mitigation  of  the  popular 
sentence  apcoi  the  tiger  of  India  is  likewise 
dumed  for  the  African  lion.  The  t^er-hunters 
of  India  plead  for  their  quarry  that,  id  pursuing 
deer  and  other  fLnimftTii  destructive  to  the  peasuita' 
crops,  it  does  him  and  the  State  a  poutive  benefit, 
and  should,  thetefore,  not  be  destroyed  as  vermin : 
it  is  only,  they  say,  the  old  tigers  or  those  made 
infinn  by  diseiase  which,  too  feeble  to  follow  their 
natural  game,  take  to  cattle-killing  or  prey  on 
man.  Senhor  Neves  says  what  is  nearly  equiva- 
lent of  the  lions  of  Southmi  Africa.  Iney  serve 
the  Dseful  purpose  of  checking  the  multiplication 
of  the  teeming  herds  in  the  plain  count^ ;  only 
those  wlueh  no  knwer  possess  qieed  aiov«h  to 
ovwtake  the  wild  war  and  gnos  and  antdqws 
attack  the  6mu^B  corralt  pulling  dtnni  the 
paltius  whicA  fbim  it,  and  carrying  off  an  ox  or 
two  irom  the  herd  within. 

Senhor  Neves's  work  is  not,  strictly  speaking, 
scientifie — eertun  remarks  of  the  author's  are, 
indeed,  singularly  the  reverse  of  scientific — ^bat  it 
bears  on  it  the  mark  of  truth,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  it  does  not  contain  a  siime  intentional  exag- 
gwation.  It  has  the  rare  advanti^,  as  I  have 
Hud,  of  b^ng  written  in  plain  colloquial  Fortu- 
gneee,  terse,  racy,  and  pointed.  I  could  not  recom- 
mend a  better  book  to  a  student  of  the  spoken  in 
contradistinction  to  the  written  language. 

The  full  titie  is  Itmerario  de  uma  viagem  d 
co^n  do$  elephante$,  par  Dioeleciano  Fanaadtt 
doM  Neve*  (Usboa,  1878).  I  trust  the  book  may 
find  a  French  or  an  English  translator. 

OSWAU)  C^WIUBD. 
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ABITBZAir  ITAIOB. 

Brltbb  Uanim :  Ootober  SI.  1878. 

\S^th  regard  to  a  note  which  appeared  in  last 
week's  Acadbict  I  must,  in  justice  to  Ehiglish 
Assyrioh^ts,  say  a  few  words. 

Anvone  with  the  least  knowledge  of  the  Assy- 
rian language  must  know  that  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible to  raad  the  signs  D.F.  An-di-ma-su-bab 
otherwise  than  as  Salmanu-esir."  There  is  no 
difference  whatever  between  Uie  reading  of  the 
French  and  the  Enj^lish  Assyriolofpsts, 

The  only  indication  who  was  the  real  erector 
of  the  monument  lay  at  first  in  the  Campaigns 
represented  on  the  plates  of  bronze  which 
covered  it,  but  these  could  not  be  by  any  means  a 
sure  gnide,  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  same 
countnes  were  conquered  over  and  over  again  by 
different  Assyrian  kinffB.  The  first  i^te  cleaned 
showed  the  teibote  of  the  Garchemishians,  from 
which  people  both  AssnnHiatnr^bla  and  Shal- 
msneeer  ree^ved  tribnte ;  and  firom  the  alabaster 
tablets  from  Balawat  belonging  to  tbe  former  Ung, 
and  mentioning  the  "  doors  overlaid  with  copper," 
it  was  onlv  natural  to  suppose  that  they  were 
erected  by  him. 

There  is  no  dOubt  of  tbe  royal  name  being 
clear  enough  now,  but  (strange  as  it  may  seem  to 
the  unrefiecting)  the  oxidisation  of  an  inscribed 
bronze  plate  has  the  property  of  rendering  quite 
invisible  the  inscription  thereon,  and  in  spite  of 
the  exertions  of  Mr.  Keady,  of  the  British 
Museum,  who  is  cleaning  the  monument  most 
excellentiy,  for  some  time  no  piece  containing  a 
royal  name  came  to  light. 

A  month  ago,  however,  some  pieces  were  cleaned 
showing  a  royal  name,  which  I  immediately  read 
and  announced  as  Shalmaneser.  The  honour  of 
first  readily  the  royal  name  bekmgs  to  the  Frmob 
Assvriolc^t,  M.  Lenormant,  because  the  French 
could  clean  their  small  fragments  in  a  few  hours ; 
but  to  dean  and  prevent  the  decay  from  further 
destroying  the  bronze  portion  of  two  doors,  each 
twenty  feet  h^[h  by  seven  feet  wide,  is  a  work  re- 
quirii^  time  tmd  great  care. 

Thbo.  G.  Pibcbxb. 


FROrOIFAL  8ILUBF  ABD  OHAUCXB. 

London:  Oot.U,]8T8. 

Seeing  lately  in  a  review,  by  Miss  Oonstance 
O'Brien,  of  Principal  Shairp^a  iWao  IrABrT^niar- 


tion  of  Nature,  that  he  had  dealt  with  Ohauoer's 
treatment  of  Nature,  I  suspected  at  once  that  he 
had  taken  a  spurious  poem  to  illustrate  it.  A 
few  days  ago  in  the  Museum  I  got  out  Principal 
Shairp's  book,  and  accordingly,  at  p.  161,  2nd 
edition,  there  was  the  regular  extract  from 
the  spurious  Flower  and  the  Lwff  written  by 
a  lady  Mbj  jean  or  more  after  OhauoerB 
death,  against  hi*  pr^se  of  the  Plower~ 
nnstaUe  and  vading — and  in  glory  of  the  add- 
ing evergreen  Leaf.   The  pusage  that  Dr.  Shairp 

Juotes  is  so  pldnly  written  in  echo  of  Ohaucer% 
escription  of  the  forest  in  his  Dethe  of  Blaundte, 
ML  397-443,  that  I  cannot  say  it  misrepresenta  his 
view  of  nature ;  but  assuredly  his  own  description 
is  in  some  points  better  than  his  imitator*s,  though 
it  has  not  the  young  red  leaves  of  the  oak,  or  the 
"glad  light  green  "  that  I  wish  was  his.  While 
he  loved  the  glad  sunshine  in  the  meadows,  he 
did  not  seem — in  thisjpoem  at  least — to  want  its 
glints  in  the  forest.  His  trees  were  to  be  so  thick* 
leaved  and  high-branched  as  to  leave  only  shadow 
below  them,  in  wluch  his  joyous  huntsmen  were 
to  hunt  the  deer,  while  squirrels  above  made 
feast  But  if  we  axe  to  have  evidenee  g^ven  of 
"  tiie  characteristic  landscape  of  Ohauoer,  and  his 
fedings  about  it,"  and  to  be  told  what  "  he  notes," 
I  am  sore  that  we  would  all  rather  have  it  in  the 
poet's  own  words  than  his  later  lady-lover's,  how- 
evn  charming  they  and  die  may  be  and  have  been. 

F.  J.  FUBBITAXL. 
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SCIENCE. 

drapeb'b  hehoibs. 

Scientific  Memoirs  :  being  Experimental  Oon- 
tribuUons  to  a  Knowledge  of  Radiant 
Energy.  Bj  John  William  Draper,  M.D., 
LL.D.,  President  of  the  Faculty  of  Science 
in  the  University  of  Kew  York.  (Sampson 
Low  &  Go.} 

Db.  J.  W.  BBiFBB'B  name  is  well  known  as 
that  of  a  man  who  haa  for  many  years  past 
stood  in  tbe  firont  rank  of  soieutinc  investi- 
gators, ^s  energies  have  not  been  devoted 
exdnsively  to  any  one  branch  of  research. 
Chemistry,  Experimental  Physics,  Biology, 
and  Historical  Literature  have  in  tnms  en- 
gaged his  attention,  and  by  poaterity  his 
memory  will  be  esteemed  not  less  perhaps 
on  acconnt  of  his  eminent  contributions  to 
Science  than  for  his  History  of  the  American 
GtvU  War.  Kor  have  his  studies  been  so 
independent  of  each  other  as  might  at  first 
sight  appear;  as  he  himself  says  in  the 
Prefkce  to  this  volnme — 
"When  I  look  back  on  the  objects  that  have 
occupied  my  attention  I  recognise  how  they  have 
been  interconnected,  each  preparing  the  way  fbr 
its  successor.  Is  it  not  true  that  for  every  person 
the  course  of  life  is  along  the  line  of  least  reeist- 
ance,  and  that  in  this  the  movement  of  humani^ 
is  like  the  movement  of  material  bodies  P  " 

Dr.  Draper's  earliest  experimental  work 
was  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Frank- 
lin Institnte  for  the  year  1839.  The  results 
of  tibe  nnmerona  researohes  hehascondnoted 
since  that  time  have  been  published  in 
various  jonmals,  pamphlets,  and  the  Trant- 
actiona  of  learned  societieB.  Although 
many  of  the  more  important  papers  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Fhilosophical  Magazine^ 
even  theBe,  scattered  as  they  are  over  a 
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period  of  forty  years,  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  lay  hands  upon,  and  hence  it  is  with 
sincere  pleasure  that  we  see  them  now 
oolleoted  together  in  one  Tolame.  In 
this  book — a  handeome  octavo  of  nearly 
500  pages — are  incladed  only  Bnoh  Memoirs 
as  are  conaeoted  with  the  effects  of  Kadia- 
tiona  or  of  Radiant  £!nergy,  these  having 
been  distinguished  by  the  American  Academy 
of  Science,  as  manifested  by  its  award  to 
Br.  Draper  of  the  Bamford  Medal  for  dis- 
coreries  in  Light  and  Heat.  Of  the  original 
Memoirs,  some — too  Tolaminons  to  be  pub- 
lished in  fall  —  have  been  condensed  or 
abridged,  bat  in  the  cases  where  this  has 
occurred  a  statement  to  the  effect  is  appended, 
and  the  place  where  the  original  may  be 
found  has  been  given.  Sometimes,  the  cir- 
cuioBtances  seeming  to  call  for  it,  additional 
mattw  has  heax  introduced;  but  this  has 
almys  been  formally  indicated. 
.  Memoir  i.  in  this  volume  is  "  On  the  Fro- 
doetion  of  Light  by  Heat,  and  on  an  Bxam- 
ination  of  tbeltadiation  of  Bed-bot  Bodies," 
published  in  the  Fhtl.  Mag.  in  1847.  It 
contains  an  account  of  experiments  for  as- 
certaining the  temperature  at  which  bodies 
become  self-luminous.  This  temperature 
was  found  to  be  about  977°  F.,  and  it  was 
also  shown  that  all  solids  begin  to  give  out 
light  at  the  same  temperature.  Desiring  to 
determine  the  relation  between  the  tempera- 
ture of  a  solid  body  and  the  colour  of  the 
light  it  eu^its  in  a  dark  room.  Dr.  Draper 
proposed  to  use  the  Fraunhofer  lines  as  lines 
of  reference,  and  was  not  a  little  surprised 
to  find  that  they  are  not  to  be  seen  in  the 
Bpectmm  of  ignited  solid  bodies.  Thus  was 
discovered  one  of  the  fundamental  &cts  in 
speotmm  analysis,  a  &ct  that  has  become  of 
the  highest  importance  in  astronomy,  as  fnr- 
nishis^  a  means  of  determining  the  physical 
conditions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  a  test 
of  the  nebular  hypothesis.  An  ignited  solid 
will  give  a  continuous  spectmm,  or  one 
devoid  of  fixed  lines ;  an  ignited  gas  will 
give  a  discontinuous  speotmu,  one  broken 
up  by  lines  or  bands  or  spaces.  Thirteen 
years  later  (in  1860)Prof.  Kirchhoff,  ignorant 
of  Draper's  researches,  published  many  of 
these  mots  as  discoveries  of  his  own,  and  as  a 
consequence,  we  find  them  in  the  tezt^booka 
often  ascribed  to  Kirchhoff,  and  not  to  thdir 
original  discoverer. 

At  the  time  when  these  Memoirs  (i.-iv.) 
were  published,  the  spectroscope  was  com- 
paratively a  new  instrument.  No  one  in 
America  had  given  attention  to  it,  and  few 
in  Europe.  As  early  as  1842  Draper 
observed  that  the  fixed  lines  might  be  photo- 
graphed. By  using  a  sensitive  plate  of 
iodised  silver  ho  discovered  three  fixed  lines 
beyond  the  visible  red,  which  he  named 
a,  /3,  y,  and  a  great  number  of  fixed  lines  in 
tbeultra-violetr^onofthe spectrum.  These 
ultra-violet  lines  were  photographed  about 
the  same  time  in  France  by  M.  B.  Becquerel. 
In  1846  the  ultra-red  lines  n,  j3,  y,  were  re- 
discovered by  MM.  Fizean  and  Fouoanlt.  A 
veiy  important  part  of  the  experimental 
-work  of  Dr.  Draper  is  that  which  relates  to 
the  constitution  of  the  spectrum.  The 
generally  received  opinion  has  been  that 
there  exists  a  heat-spectrum  in  the  less 
refrangible  regions,  a  light-spectrum  in  the 
intermediate,  and  a  spectmm  producing 


chemical  action  in  the  more  refrangible 
regions.  This  view  Dr.  Drapet  haflTery 
sucoessfnlly  cqpibated : — 

"  We  have  to  coiuddar  an  incident  z^,"  he  says, 
"as  connstiDg  solely  of  ethereal  vibmtions,  which, 
when  they  are  cheeked  by  an  eztiagnishingr  sub- 
Btance,  loBe  th«r  ru  viva.  The  effect  that  ensues 
dependB  on  the  qnali^  of  the  substance.  The 
viDTBtions  immrted  to  it  may  be  mBBifeatad  by  the 
production  of  hwt,  sa  in  t£e  case  of  lamp-black, 
or  by  cbemioal  cbaBges,  as  in  the  case  of  many  of 
the  Baits  of  silver.  In  the  parallel  instODce  of 
acoustics  clear  views  have  long  ago  been  attained, 
and  are  fiimly  held.  No  ooe  eupposes  that  sound 
is  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  atmosphere,  and  it 
would  not  be  more  incorrect  to  assert  that  it  is 
something:  emitted  by  the  sounding  body  than  it 
is  to  amrm  that  light,  or  heat,  or  actinism  is 
emitted  by  the  bud," 

Memoirs  xxviii.  and  xxix.,  "  On  the  Dis- 
tribution of  Heat  and  Chemical  Acdon  in 
the  Spectrum,"  contain  the  eiqperimental 
evidence  in  favour  of  these  views.  If  a  ^ris- 
matio  or  dispersion  spectmm  be  exaouned 
side  by  side  vrith  a  diffraction  or  interference 
one,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  latter  the 
yellow  occupies  the  middle  of  the  spectrum, 
while  in  the  former  it  is  much  nearer  to  the 
red  end,  being  distant  from  it  about  one 
fourth  of  the  whole  length  of  the  visible 
spectmm.  In  the  prismatic  spectrum  the 
Fraunhofer  lines  on  the  red  side  of  the  line 
D  are  much  more  closely  packed  together, 
and  on  the  blue  side  of  D  more  widely  se^ 
rated,  than  is  the  case  with  the  correspond- 
ing lines  in  the  diffhujtion  speotmm,  in 
which  they  are  arranged  according  to  their 
wave-lengths.  Thus  in  the  prismatic  the 
less  refrangible  regions  are  mucfa  com- 
pressed, and  the  more  rei^ngible  much  di- 
lated. And  it  is  plain  that  the  same  will 
hold  good  in  a  still  greater  degree  for  any 
invisible  rays  that  are  below  the  red  and 
above  the  violet  respectively.  Hence  it  is 
by  no  means  fiiir  to  test  the  relative  heating 
effects  of  rays  of  different  refrangibilities 
by  passing  a  thermometer  or  thermopile 
along  the  spectmm  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  for  such  a  thermopile  will  collect 
a  laiger  number  of  rays  in  the  red,  wfaerQ 
they  are  denser,  than  in  the  violeb,  where 
they  are  more  rarefied.  Yet  this  is  the 
meUiodthat  has  been  adopted  by  the  majority 
of  those  who  have  paid  any  attention  to  the 
subject.  The  maximam  of  heat  has  been 
found  in  the  red  or  ultra-red  region  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  prism  used.  In 
1857  Draper  attempted  to  make  heat  mea- 
sures on  the  diffraction  spectmm,  but  the 
results  were  unsatisfactory  owing  to  the 
small  amount  of  heat.  A  later  method 
attended  with  perfect  success  was  pub- 
liahed  in  1872,  and  "is  given  in  Memoir 
xxviii.  The  following  is  a  brief  out- 
line of  it : — If  we  assume  the  lines 
A  (wave-length  7604)  and  H*  (wave- 
length 3933)  to  be  close  to  the  less  and 
more  refrangible  ends  of  the  ins&}le  spectmm 
respectively,  the  middle  point  of  this  spec- 
tmm is  at  5768,  a  little  beyond  the  sodium 
line  D.  A  dispersion  spectmm  was  obtained 
by  means  of  a  flint-glass  prism,  and  con- 
verged by  a  concave  spherical  mirror  on  the 
face  of  a  thermopile.  By  suitably-placed 
screens  first  one-half  (measured  from  the 
point  5768)  and  then  the  other  could  be 
shut  off,  and  thus  the  heat  received  from  the 


two  halves  of  the  spectram  compared.  The 
heating  powers  of  these  two  pwtimw  vrere 
BO  nearly  equal  that  we  may  impute  the  dif- 
ferences to  errors  of  experimentation.  Aa- 
snming  this  as  trae,  it  necessarily  fdlows 
that  ui  the  Bpectmm  any  two  series  oi  nDdn- 
lations  will  have  the  same  heating  power, 
no  matter  what  their  wave-lengths  may  be. 
The  opinion  c(numonly  held  respecting  the 
distributiou  of  chemical  force  in  the-  speo- 
tmm is  mainly  founded  on  the  b^iwviour  of 
some  of  the  compounds  of  silver.  Tbese 
darken  when  exposed  to  the  more  refrangible 
rays,  and,  unless  correct  methods  of  examin- 
ation be  resorted  to,  seem  to  be  unaffected 
by  the  less  refrangible.  Bat  by  using  sait- 
able  means  Draper  showed  as  early  as  1843 
that  an  iodised  ailTSr  plate  is  sensitive  eren 
to  the  ultra-red  rays.  Bitumen  was  one  of 
HiA  first  substances  on  wfaidi  (in  the  haods 
o£  Ni^poe)  impressions  in  the  camem  were 
obtained  and  fixed.  iTsing  a  solution  of 
West  India  bitumen  in  benzine  to  sensitise 
a  glass  plate,  and  developing  by  a  mixture 
of  benzine  and  alcohol,  Draper  obtained  an 
impression  continnous  from  below  the  line 
A  to  the  line  H — eontinuous,  thai  is,  except 
where  the  Fraunhofer  lines  &11.  A  better 
illustration  that  the  chemical  action  of  the 
spectmm  is  not  restricted  to  the  higher  rays, 
but  is  possessed  by  all,  could  hardly  be  ad- 
duced. The  decomposition  of  carbonie  acid 
by  plants  under  the  infinenoe  of  sunsbiBe  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  important  of  alt 
actino- chemical  &ctB.  This  action  was  for- 
merly  attributed  to  the  violei  iKjn,  The 
results  obtained'by  Dr.  Draper  in  ^MS^  and 
1844  from  direct  spectmm  expsximemts, 
that  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  add  ia 
effected  by  the  less,  not  by  tiie  more,  re- 
frangible rays,  have  been  confirmed  by  all 
recent  experimenters,  who  differ  only  as  to 
the  exact  position  of  the  maximam.  Draper 
found  this  to  be  in  the  yellow.  The  action 
of  light  on  the  colours  of  flowers,  on  the 
union  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine,  and  on  thu 
bending  of  the  stems  of  plants,  affords  further 
evidenoe  against  the  limitation  of  chemical 
action  in  the  speotmm  to  the  more  refrang- 
ible end.  Dr.  Draper's  conclusions  rest  on 
a  firm  experimental  basis,  and  are  ineontrfr- 
vertible.  As  they  become  better  known, 
the  three  curves  (to  be  found  in  nearly  all 
text- books  of  spectrum  analysis)  — illustrating 
the  supposed  relations  of  tho  calorific,  the 
luminous,  and  the  chemical  portitms — ^mnst 
disappear. 

We  have  not  spMeleft  to  discuss  at  length 
the  rest  of  the  Memoirs,  many  of  which  are 
of  great  interest.    We  must  be  contented 
with    mentioning   some    of    their  titles. 
Memoir  iv.  is  "  On  the  Nature  of  Flame 
and  on  the  Condition  of  the  Sun's  Snrface." 
Memoirs  viii.  and  ix.,  "  On  the  Phosphor, 
escence  of  Bodiw ;  "  in  these  the  influence 
of  temperature  is  examined,  and  an  explana- 
tion offered  on  thq  basis  of  the  nodnlatorj 
theory.   In  Memoir  ix.  is  an  aooonnt  of 
ezperimrats  to  detei-mine  whether  ligfat 
produces  any  magnetic  effects.    Only  nega- 
tive results  were  obtained,  Mrs.  Sonierville's 
and  Mr.  Christie's  experiments  not  being- 
Bubatantiated.   Dr.  Draper  was  the  first  to 
make  a  photogr^ihio  portrait  from  the  life  ; 
he  also  obtained  the  first  pfaotograpfa  of  the 
moon.    Tha  methods  pursued  an  described 
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in  the  Memoirs  on  the  Dagnerreot^pe  process 
(xiv.,  XT.,  itL). 

Memoir  zxir.  is  "  On  the  Electromotive 
Power  of  Heat,"  and  xxvi.  "  On  Capillary 
Attraction  and  Interstitial  2^)tions" — the 
canse  of  the  flow  of  sap  in  plauis  and  the 
circidatHHi  of  the  blood  in  animals.  The 
last  of  these  Memoirs  is  "On  Burning 
Glasses  and  Mizrora — their  Heating  and 
Chemical  Acti<m." 

hi  omolosioD,  we  hare  on^  to  say  that 
we  aire  heartily  grateful  to  IJ^.  Draper  for 
gaUieruig  together  and  pablidiing  in  a  col- 
lected iorm  hia  many  valuable  eontribnfciona 
to  Science  la  the  d^artment  of  Radiant 
Energy.  We  shall  look  forward  to  the  pnb- 
lication  of  a  farther  Tolnme  containing  his. 
Memoirs  on  Chemical,  Electrical,  and  Physio- 
logical topics,  some  of  which,  we  are  told, 
have  sever  yet  been  published. 

A.  W.  Bkdsold. 


Exempla  Oodicwai  Qrawsorvm  UUeris  mitius- 
eulis  tcripioTwn.  Edideront  Galidmua 
Wattenbuih  et  Adolphus  von  Velsen. 
(Hodelbe^ae.) 

*rHK  ever-increasing  oonoentration  of  anU- 
qnitaes  of  all  kinds  in  hu^  mnsenms,  where 
the  eye  ean  beoone  &mi&r  with,  and  com- 
pare, the  TariottB  specimens  thus  collected, 
gives  ns  advants^s  for  study  which  our 
predecessors  lacked,  and  will  give  our  suc- 
cessors a  still  greater  advantage  over  our- 
selves. And  when  the  objects  themselves 
cannot  be  brooght  together,  casts  and  photo- 
ffvapliB  yield,  not  all  that  we  may  desire 
bat^  ai  any  xat^  Teiy  good  Bialerial  to  work 
vpon. 

PerhapB  few  people  may  have  occasion  to 
fttndy  Greek  mauuscripts,  but  anyone  whose 
bosineaa  or  onriosity  may  have  led  him  into 
that  rather  lonely  track  must  have  often 
fi>aod  his  way  stopped  by  uncertainty  in 
dating  the  volume  before  him.  The  inability 
of  the  nnpractieed  eye  to  distingcush  between 
difierent  handwritings  only  a  few  centuries 
old  and  written  in  the  more  familiar  Latin 
and  Western  hands  is  more  complete  than 
might  be  inu^ned ;  but  even  the  expert 
may  be  at  fault  when  dealing  with  MSS. 
written  in  so  formal  and  little-varying  a 
chanurter  as  the  Qreek  of  the  early  Middle 
Ages.    However,  the  greater  the  number  of 
specimens  that  can  be  collected  and  ex- 
amined, the  more  quickly  does  onoertainty 
vaniah.  The  editors  of  the  present  wor^ 
therefore,  deserve  our  thanks  for  helping  to 
supply  a  want  which  is  mn<^  felt. 

Confining  themselves  to  minuscule  writ- 
ing tJbey  have  brought  together  fifly  plates, 
prod  need  by  photc^aphy  from  MSS.  rang- 
ing from  the  ninth  to  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  most  valuable  part  of  the  work  is  of 
course  that  which  contains  the  dated 
specimens,  twenty-eight  in  number,  bearing 
<2ates  from  the  year  835  to  \AQ4c  The  first 
of  these,  taken  from  a  MS.  of  Uie  Qospels  in 
the  library  of  Bishop  Uspensky  of  Kiev,  the 
oldest  dated  Greek  MS.  in  minuscule  writing 
that  has  yet  been  found,  is  of  vray  amall  size, 
and  does  not  give  as  much  of  the  writing  as 
the  stodent  would  desire.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  other  opporttmitiee  will  oocnr  of  publish- 
ing fttrther  apeoimens  from  so  important;  a 
v<Same.   The  beautiful  oopies  of  Euclid,  a.d. 


888,  and  Plato,  a.d.  895,  both  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  rank  next ;  and  most  of  the  other 
examples  are  drawn  from  the  rich  stores  of 
St.  Mark's  Library  at  Yenice,  with  a  few 
&om  the  Laurentian  and  other  libraries. 

The  editors  have  done  well  to  vary  their 
selection,  so  far  as  circumstances  would 
allow,  and  to  give  the  preference  to  classical 
rather  than  to  eooWostical  or  theological 
mannsoripis.  Where  they  were  restnoted 
to  giving  dated  examples  this  oonld  not 
always  be  dme :  but  in  the  aeoond  division 
of  their  work,  which  consists  of  undated 
specimens,  their  choice  was  unshackled,  and 
they  have  .grouped  together  an  mteresting 
series  of  facsimiles  of  codioes,  most  of  which 
are  known  by  name,  if  not  by  sight,  to 
classical  students.  The  work  has  thus  an 
interest  for  a  large  class  of  persons  who 
care  nothiug  for  the  dry  bones  of  palaeo- 
graphy ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  becomes 
of  more  value  to  those  who  are  attempting 
to  solve  the  mysteries  of  old  writings,  inas- 
much as  it  gives  a  Tariet^  of  hands  which 
we  may  call  seoplar,  as  distinguished  from 
tlie  more  formal  and  teadiUonal  style  of 
ohoich  books. 

If  we  namine  the  faceamiles  before  ns 
vnth  a  Tiew  to  learning  something  of  Greek 
palaeography,  we  shall  recognise  that  they 
fall  easily  into  two  classes,  which  have  their 
division  in  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century. 
The  fionrished  writing  of  the  thirteenth 
century  is  such  a  contrast  to  the  regular 
and  simple  writing  of  a  hundred  years 
earlier  that  the  eye  detects  the  difference 
without  effort ;  and,  as  one  travels  to  the 
later  periods,  lihe  advance  is  clearly  marked 
at  di^rokt  stages.  But  it  is  whrai  we  re- 
trace our  steps  that  the  real  difficulty  begins : 
how  to  mark  the  gradnal  change  whicdi  was 
in  progress  from  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth 
century.  The  focsimiles  will  bear  as  out  if 
we  lay  down  the  general  rule  that  the  writ- 
ing of  the  earlier  MSS.  is  more  compact  and 
exact,  and  generally  executed  with  a  more 
elegant  pen,  than  that  of  the  following  oen- 
tnries.  Trusting  simply  to  the  effect  on  the 
eye,  and  not  r^arding  the  minute  differ- 
ences of  individual  letters  which  require 
time  and  patience  to  work  out — ^but  which, 
when  thus  worked  out,  form  valuable  crite- 
ria for  fixing  the  age  of  MSS. — compara- 
tively little  practice  enables  ns  to  distinguish 
roughly  the  hands  of  the  ninth  and  tenth 
from  those  of  the  eleventii  and  twelfUL  oen- 
turies.  In  the  earlier  pniod  we  find  a 
beautiful  round  hand  formed  with  wonder- 
ful exactness  and  lightness  of  touch,  the 
letters  of  which  have  an  inclination  to  slope 
to  the  left.  For,  although  the  same  class  of 
writing  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centu- 
ries maintains  a  great  regularity,  it  wsjits 
the  coo^Mbctness  and  fineness  of  stroke. 
But,  besides  the  formal  hands,  one  has  to 
deal  with  the  more  independent  and  cursive 
specimons.  And  here  the  difficulty  of  fixing 
the  age  is  greater.  But  one  may  ventare  to 
claim  for  the  older  specimens  of  this  class 
also  a  superior  lightnesB  and  el^[aaoe  of 
penmanship. 

A  mMdianical  but  very  naeful  test  of  the 
age  of  Greek  MSS.  of  the  earlier  periods 
has  been  (I  believe,  for  the  first  time)  given 
by  Prof.  Gardthausen  in  his  Beitrdge  zur 
grieeh.  PaUwogra^hie  (Sitzungsber.  der  k. 


Sachs.  Gesellschaft  der  Wissenschaften, 
1877).  He  has  observed  t^at  minuscule 
MSS.  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  are 
written,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  scribe, 
either  above  or  below  the  ruled  lines.  That 
is  to  say,  the  letters  ^ther  stand  upon,  or 
hang  from,  the  lines.  But  from  the  latter 
part  of  the  tenth  century  downwards  the 
writing  is  below  the  lines.  So  fiu-  as  my 
own  experience,  goes,  I  believe  this  general 
law  to  be  correct.  Why  in  tJie  earlier 
times  one  man  ahonld  write  abore  the  line 
while  another  wrote  below  it  there  is 
nothing  to  show.  But  it  ean  scarcely  have 
been  anyf^ng  else  than  individual  fancy. 
In  one  or  two  instances  in  the  collection 
before  us  the  editors  have  noticed  that  the 
two  systems  are  followed  in  one  and  the 
same  manuscript.  And  a  remarkable  case 
is  that  of  the  Add.  MS.  18,231  in  the 
British  Museum,  a  volume  written  in  the 
year  972,  in  which  the  writing  shifts  from 
below  to  above  the  line  more  than  once,  and 
in  one  place  in  t^e  middle  of  a  txact.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  in  this  MS.,  written  so  near 
the  close  of  the  tenth  century,  the  portions 
written  below  the  line  axb  hu^r  in  extent 
than  those  written  above  it :  an  indication 
that  the  latter  system  was  giving  way  before 
the  other. 

Applying  this  test  to  f^e  Exempla,  we 
find  that  it  holds  good  in  respect  to  the 
dated  specimens  ;  hot  in  the  undated  series 
there  are  two  exceptions.  The  older  part  of 
the  Palatine  "Anthobgia  Epignunmatum  " 
(pi.  xxxvi.)  is  assigned  by  the  editors  to  the 
eleventh  century ;  and  the  Laurentian  "  Chi- 
rurgici  veteres  "  (pi.  xlii.)  is  placed  as  low  as 
the  eleventh  or  twelfth  centnry ;  both  MSS. 
are  written  above  the  line.  It  is  dangerous 
to. push  a  theory  too  far,  and  it  is  also 
haaardooa  to  give  an  opinion  firom  a  photo- 
graph ^(ainst  antJioiitiai  who  hare  inapeeted 
^e  real  object.  But  if  we  t^e  the  two  plates 
as  they  stand,  without  reference  to  any 
technicalities  of  ruling,  they  seem  rather 
to  present  the  appearance  of  tenth-century 
writing.  A  third  MS.,  the  Plutarch  of  St. 
Mark's  (pi.  xliv.),  also  assigned  to  the 
Seventh  century,  is  steted  to  be  written 
above  the  line ;  but  this  is  pei^ps  a  slip  of 
the  pen,  for  tiie  plate  hardly  bears  out  the 
assertion. 

Such  theories,  however,  can  only  be  proved 
by  i»tieut  labour,  and  by  the  help  of  such 
collections  as  the  excellent  one  before  ns. 
We  may  hope  that  in  these  days  of  repro- 
dnotions  other  adiolars  vrill  follow  Pn^essors 
Wattenbach  and  von  Velsen  in  the  good 
work  of  collecting  material  for  the  study  of 
old  writing.  In  England  something  is  being 
done ;  but  the  field  is  large  and  the  labonrers 
are  few.  If  scholars  in  other  countries 
would  contribute  works  similar  to  the 
Exempla,  and,  still  more,  if  other  Govem- 
mente'  would  give  the  pecuniary  assistance 
which  the  German  Qovemment  has  granted 
in  this  instance,  a  body  of  materiu  would 
soon  be  gathered  together  on  the  value  of 
which  it  IS  needless  to  enlarge. 

£.  Maudde  THOMFSOir. 


oimonrr  soihstifzo  iizibaiubx. 
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first  twenty-ose  pa{f es  of  this  number  coctaio  the 
continuation  of  Prof.  Sjlvester's  paper  (Acadevt, 
Julj  37)  in  the  shape  of  two  Appendices  and  five 
Notes.  Mr.  Q.  W.  Hill  cootnbutee  a  second 
chapter  of  "Besearches  in  the  Lunar  Theory" 
(nineteen  pages) ;  and  Prof.  Oayley  has  a  short 
note  on  the  "  Theorr  of  Groups :  Graphical 
B^EmMntatioD."  ilb.  W.  E.  Story,  remarking  that 
three  kinds  of  foices  may  act  upon  a  particle  of 
a  solid  body — tiz.,  extmmtU  forces,  as  attractions 
and  ^  Tepulaions ;  turfaet  foices,  as  preasures  and 
tensions ;  and  elasttc  forces  (1.0.,  molecular  forces 
due  to  the  inflaence  of  neighboarinf  particles  of 
the  body  itself) — Tnites  upon  the  "Elastic 
Potential  of  Oryvtals"  (seven  pages).  There  is 
also  the  commencement  of  what  (aids  fair  to  be 
an  interesting  paper,  by  M.  Edooard  Lucas, 
entitled  "  Th^rie  des  fonctions  num^qnes  aim- 
plement  p^riodiques."  Its  object  is  the  etady  of 
the  s^metrical  functions  of  the  roots  of  an 
equation  of  the  second  degree  in  tbeir  application 
to  the  theory  of  prime  numbers.  We  have  reserved 
to  the  last  a  notice  of  the  longest  paper  (twenty-ux 
pages)  on  "  Bipnnctual  Oo-ordinates/'  by  iSx.  F. 
Franklin,  a  Fellow  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univeiv 
ei^.  Two  points,  S,  T,  to  which  all  lines  are  re- 
fened,  are  called  vie  Mtiidi,  and  the  line  joining 
them  the  ha$s.  The  co-orunateoj  «,  t,  of  a  line 
are  its  distuieea  from  the  two  imtiala,  measured 
in  a  fixed  direction,  the  eamefbr  both  initials,  and 
which  18  called  the  direction  of  refwence;  the 
lines  through  the  initials  in  this  direction  being 
called  the  lines  of  reference.  The  equation  of  any 
t  SO 

point  0  on  the  base  is  -  »  ^  -  c,  and  of  any 

point  Pnot  on  the  base  ^^^"c,  where  rf- OP; 

hence  the  equation  of  eTeiy  point  is  of  the 
first  degree.  Mr.  Franklin  discoases  the  simple 
casee  of  straight  linee  and  the  tranafonnation  of 
eo-ordisatefl,  and  applies  hia  method  to  the  conic 
aeetioDB.  The  greater  part  of  hia  paper  was 
written  before  he  was  aware  that  a  somewhat 
aimilar  system  of  tangential  co-ordinates  had  ive- 
Tiously  been  employed.  The  writer  calls  the  line 
joining  two  pomts  a  junetim.  Some  English 
mathematicians  are  now  in  the  habit  of  cslling 
this  line  the  join  of  the  points,  and  the  point 
where  two  lines  cut,  the  jam  of  the  lines.  Similar 
short  terms,  we  understand,  will  be  made  use  of 
in  a  work  on  Pure  Geometry  shortiy  to  be  pub- 
lished. We  must  not  omit  to  state  that  there  is 
an  extract  from  a  letter  from  Prof.  Olifibrd  to 
Prof.  Sylvester  on  the  Ohemico-Algebraical 
TheoiT,  which  containa  much  suggestive  matter. 
It  will  be  seen  from  our  abstract  that  the  excel- 
lence which  was  displayed  in  the  first  number  of 
this  new  journal  ii  fully  sustained  in  tiie  present 
number.  In  one  cony  we  have  seen,  pagra  189 
and  192  (on  one  sheet)  are  given  twice,  and 
pages  190  and  191  are  conspicnons  by  their 
absence. 

Ameriam  Journal  of  Mathematics  Part  and 
Applied.  Vol.  I.,  No.  3.  (Baltimore.)  We 
need  only  state  that  in  this  number  M.  E.  Lucas's 
paper  is  continued  (forty-four  pages),  as  also  is 
No.  n.  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Hill's  "  Beeearches  on  the 
Lunar  Theory  "  (uxteen  pages).  Other  papers  are : 
«  The  Elastic  Arch,"  by  H.  T.  Eddy ;  "Eemarks 
by  Prof.  Mallet  (IHiginia)  on  a  PasM^e  in  Prof. 
ftrlveBter^B  Paper  as  to  the  Atomic  Theory." 
^ve  short  Notes  fdlow  on  the  mechanical  oe- 
BCiiption  of  the  Cartesian^  a  new  eolation  of  hi- 
quadratic  equations,  a  short  process  for  solving 
the  Irredudole  Case  of  Cardan's  Method,  an  ex- 
tenaion  oi  Taylor's  Theorem,  and  historical  data 
concerning  the  discovery  of  the  Law  of  Valence. 
Sixteni  pages  an  devoted  to  a  full  and  valuable 
**  Hbliography  of  Hyper-space  and  non-Euclidean 
Geometry,'' by  G.  B.  Halsted,  Tutor  in  Princeton 
College,  who  notices  at  greatra  or  less  length  the 
writings  of  sixty-two  wiiten  on  the  subject.  He 
makes  no  mention,  however,  of  BunyalBnrski'B 
Comidiratim*  mr  qw^im*  mttgidaritH  .  .  •  . 


darn  let  eonttructiont  de  giomStrie  non-euclidiemte. 
(flftm.  de  VActtd.  de  PHerb.,  afirie  vii.,  torn,  xviii., 
1872)  ;  or  of  Schmitz-Dumont's  Zeit  und  Rawn 
in  ihren  denknathtoettdigen  Bettimmimgen  tAqe- 
leitet  aua  dem  Satze  dee  Widerapruchai  i.  (Leip- 
zig, 1876).  For  the  author's  information  we  may 
say  that  Mr.  Frahkland's  paper  was  communicated 
to  the  London  MathematicalSociety  and  published 
in  their  Proeeeding$  (vol.  viiL,  pp.  57-69) ;  and 
that  Mr,  0.  J.  Monro  (not  Monroe)  contribntea  a 
paper  on  "  Flexure  of  Spacee  "  to  the  ninth  volmne 
of  the  same  Proeeedingt.  Mr.  Spottiswoode's 
recent  Presidential  Address  to  the  British 
Assodation  at  Dublin  also  dwells  at  some  length 
on  this  geometry. 

ManwU  of  Fiona  T^igencmetiy.  By  James 
Henehie.  (Murby.)  la  a  recent  number 
(AcASSKT,  September  li)  we  stated  that  our 
main  objection  to  this  work  was  the  great  number 
of  mistakes  it  contained.  Sooner  than  we  had 
expected  we  have  received  a  second  edition  of  it, 
and  we  are  pleased  to  find  that  very  nearly  all 
the  blundera  have  been  corrected.  It  is  now  a 
useful  and  fiurly  trustworthy  book. 

An  Slementary  Manual  of  Co-ordinate  Geometry 
and  CVmte  Sectione.  By  the  Bev.  J.  White,  M.A. 
(0.  F.  Hodgson  and  Son.)  The  early  copies  of 
this  work,  upon  one  of  which  our  noti(M  (AoAnmrr, 
August  24)  was  fonnded,  have  been,  we  believe, 
cancelled.  We  notice  that  in  this  new  issue  tiie 
numerous  mistakes  have  been  removed,  and  so  the 
book  has  been  rendered  as  &ee  from  errors  as  per- 
haps can  be  expected.  We  have  detected  a  few 
eaaily-corcected  mistakes  in  the  copy  before  us. 
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exactiy  like  other  animals,  but  we  had  no  know- 
ledge of  man  living  in  this  condition.  In  actual 
fact  it  always  happened  that  man  combined  with 
man  to  defeat  this  law,  and  the  measure  of  his 
success  in  this  was  the  measure  of  his  dviliaatios. 
Not  only  did  he  defeat  the  operation  of  the 
law  of  natural  selection  as  regarded^  his 
own  species,  but  he  introduced  ower  livuig 
things  as  partners  in  the  assodatum  which 
he  wu  formed  to  defeat  this  law,  and  depive 
nature  of  the  power  she  exetdsed  tiixougn  its 
operation.  He  did  tliis  when  he  cultivated  plants 
and  domestieated  ammals— substituting  man's 
selection  f6r  natural  selection  as  the  ruling-  «»• 
dition  of  thdr  "TifttA"*^  Oivilisataon  was  thus 
nothing  more  than  the  complicated  outcome  of 
the  war  waged  with  natore^  by  man  in  society  to 
prevent  her  from  putting  into  execution  agunst 
nim  her  law  of  natural  selection.  It  followed 
from  this  that  civiliaation  could  only  be  correctiy 
ap[)lied  to  the  condition  of  agffrejratea,  and  that 
civilisation  was  imposable  to  the  brutes  and  to 
human  individuals  in  isolation  from  thur  fellows. 
The  succeeding  lectures  were  devoted  to  the  fol- 
lowing-up of  tiiis  aivument  and  the  demonstration 
that  w»  di£^-race  between  savagery  and  (uviliaa- 
tion  was  not  a  difference  in  kind  but  of  dagxee  mly. 


THl  BHIXD  LKCTUBIB. 

The  third  coarse  of  the  Bliind  Lectures 
Archaeology  in  connexion  with  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  Scotland  was  commenced  last 
week  in  Edinburgh,  by  Br.  Arthur  Mitchell, 
the  secretary  of  the  Society.   The  course  con- 
sists of  six  lectures,  which  are  delivered  on  alter- 
nate days,  and  the  subject  la  in  continuation  of 
the  previous  two  courses,  in  which  the  lecturer 
proposed  to  discuss  the  question : — "  Do  we  possess 
the  means  of  determining  scientifically  thecondition 
of  primeval  man  and  his  age  on  the  earth  ?  "  The 
first  and  second  courses  had  been  devoted  to  the  ex- 
amination of  the  nature  of  the  evidence  recovered 
by  archaeologioal  investwitiona  regarding  man's 
existence  in  the  past,  and  to  the  exposition  of  the 
methods  1^  which  scientific  deductions  an  drawn 
from  that  evic^nce.     The  lectiirer  mabtained 
that  evidence  of  man's  condition  slone  could 
neither  be  accepted  as  evidence  of  his  capacity  nor 
of  his  antiquity,  that  dvilisation  and  culture 
were  very  diffwent  things,  and'  that  in  the  pre- 
sent position  of  anthropology  it  was  desirable 
to  carr^  the  spirit  of  doubt  into  the  examina^ 
tion  of  its  concluuona  and  to  question  freely 
whether  they  might  not  be  mere  assumptions  or 
speculations.   In  the  first  two  lectures  of  the  pre- 
sent courae  his  aim  was  to  show  that  evidences  of 
civiliaation  were  disclosed  in  savagery  as  he  had 
already  shown  that  evidence  of  savagery  was  dis- 
closed in  civilisation.    The  Iron  Age  sava^er^  of 
Central  Africa  was  compared  with  the  civilised 
condition  of  num  in  Europe,  and  the  concluaion 
drawn  that  in  the  fullest  possible  sense  savagery 
and  dvilisation  were  oonditi<ms  which  dinered 
only  in  degree  and  not  in  kind.   The  third  lecture 
was.  devoted  to  an  attempt  to  answer  the  ques* 
tion  "  What  is  dvilisation  f   No  direct  answer 
to  this  question  bad  been  attempted  in  tho 
woAs  of  j^iloeophers  or  historians,  but  such  an 
answer  was  essentially  necessary  to  the  sdentific 
investigation  of  the  general  subject  of  his  lectures. 
After  describing  the  operation  of  the  law  of  natural 
selection,  he  went  on  to  show  that  the  effect  of  this 
law — which  he  r^;arded  as  the  penietuation  of 
spedes — depended  mainly  on  the  seli-dependence 
and  individqal  isolation  of  animals,   Man,  so  long 
as  he  stood  in  isolation,  was  subject  to  this  law 


SCIENCE  NOTES, 


FBTBICB. 

On  the  Theory  of  VoUme  AeUotu—ThA  question 
of  tiie  origin  of  the  difilBzenee  of  potential  wMch 
is  found  at  the  poles  of  a  voltaic  element  is  still  a 
vexed  one.   There  are,  as  is  well  known,  two 
rival  theories  of  what  takes  place — the  Chemical 
Theory  and  the  Contact  Theory— each  of  which 
claims  to  account  for  the  obsNved  phenomeaia. 
Acoordit^  to  the  latter,  a  diSeraioe  of  potential 
between  two  metals  is  produced  by  then  ainsplfr 
contact,  without  the  intervention  of  any  ihard 
substance  or  comlnnation.    Mr.  J.  &own  (PUf. 
Mag.,  August  1678)  adduces  evidsnoe  in  favour 
of  tiie  chemical  theory,  his  experimanta  showing 
directiy  that  the  difference  of  potential  produced 
by  the  contact  of  plates  of  diawmilar  metals  u  a 
function  of  the  msdium  by  wlueh  th^  are  sur- 
rounded.  The  metals  he  used  in  his  experiments 
were  copper  and  iron.    When  condeneer  plates  of 
these  metals,  connected  respectively  with  the 
electtodes  of  a   quadrant   electrometer,  were 
Ivought  into  contact  m  or  and  separated,  the 
iron  was  found  to  be  positive  to  the  cop(wr, 
as  it  is  when  used  in  a  voltaic  combinati<n 
with  water  or   an  acid  for   the  electrolyte. 
But  when  for  air  iraa  substituted  hydrogen  sul- 
phide, and  the  same  process  repeated,  the  iron 
proved  to  be  negative. '  The  proportionate  degree 
of  tension  between  the  plates  m  air  and  in  hydro- 
gen sulphide  is  similar  to  the  ratio  of  their  elec- 
tromotive force  in  water  and  in  j^tasuum  sulphide 
solution.  In  these  experimento,  it  will  be  observed, 
the  coatacte  lUl  remained  the  same;  the  oidy 
change  in  the  drcttmstances  was  the  change  in 
the  atmosphere  suironndinff  the  plates.    In  an- 
other experiment  (a  modineation  of  one  deviaed 
by  Sir  Wm.  Thomson),  a  light  ahiminiam 
needle,  attached  horizontally  to  a  fine  Tartical 
platinum  vrire,  moved  over  a  circular  ring  formed 
of  two  metals  soldered  together,  one  half  being 
copper  and  the  other  half  iron.   The  needle  when 
unelectriGed  rested  exactiy  over  one  of  the  jaBe> 
tions  of  the  metals ;  but,  when  chafed  with  elec- 
tricity, moved  from  this  podtion,  its  motion  being 
towards  the  copper  or  towards  the  iron,  according 
as  its  charge  was  podtive  or  negative.  This 
occurred  in  dr.   In  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen 
sulphide  the  direction  of  motion  was  jast  the  re- 
verse— t.e.,  tlw  posltivdy  chaiged  needle  moved 
from  the  copper  to  the  iron. 

Soiar  Photography, — In  the  issue  of  Nature  for 
October  17  is  an  interesting  description  bv  Mr. 
H.  F.  Blanfoid  of  the  apparatus  employed  by  M. 
Janssen  in  the  Mead<m  Obeervatoqr  for  photo- 
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graphing  the  bod'b  photosphere,  together  with  on 
account  of  some  of  the  results  which  he  has 
obtained.    Ot  this  method  Mr.  Lockyer  says 
{Phii.  Maff.j  August  1878)  :— 
*'  The  increasA  in  [^togiaphie  povar  recently  wcnred 
by  Dr.  JuiBsen  is  one  which  was  sbsolately  undreamt 
of  only  a  few  years  ago.   Ibis  now  poisiUe  to  record 
every  change  which  goes  on  on  the  tna  down  to  a 
ngion  M>  anall  that  one  hardly  likes  to  challenge 
Iteuef  by  nMtioniqg  it.   Changes  over  regions  tm- 
bradag  onder  one  second  of  angular  magnitode  in  the 
centn  of  the  snn's  disc  can  now  be  &ithAilly  re- 
corded and  watched  Itom  bout  to  hoar." 
The  main  difficnlty  to  be  surmounted  in  order  to 
obtain  a  shaiplT-defined  photographic  picture  of 
tbe  details  of  the  solar  disc  is  presented  by  the 
phenomenon  known  as  photographic  irradiation, 
in  yittoe  of  which  a  biilBaQtlj  -  illuminated 
•urface  occupies,  on  the  negative  picture,  a 
proportionate^  exaggerated  ^we,  its  boraeis  being 
extended  orer  the  darker  olyeets  around.  The 
umple  coatrirance  by  which  M.  Juusen  has  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  rid  of  irradiation  ia,  in  the  first 
plfioe,  to  restrict  the  photographic  action  to  one 
smau  sheaf  of  lays  oT  the  spectrum— vis.,  tiiose 
which  extud  from  the  line  G  a  short  distance 
towards  H.   This  is  effected  by  limiting  the  time 
of  the  expoflure,  which  is  between       and  of 
a  second  in  aommer,  being  varied  according  to  the 
eeaaon  of  the  year  and  the  time  of  day.   A  second 
condition  is  so  to  adjust  the  distance  of  the  sensi- 
tised surface  from  the  lens  of  the  instrument  that 
it  shall  exactly  coincide  with  the  focus  of  the  G 
rays.    The  neceenty  of  this  precaution  will  be 
readiJy  nnderatood  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that 
no  lens  is  perfectly  achromatic,  and  that,  in 
virtue  of  the  first  condition,  the^  rays  in  the 
vicinity  of  O  al<ma  produce  the  iniage.   The  re- 
maining conditions  are  the  adoption  of  as  large  a 
plate  as  can  be  readily  manipnhtted,  and  some  im- 
provements in  the  process  of  preparing  and  deve- 
loping the  ^tes  whereb;|[  a  very  perfect  sor&ce 
is  enuued  for  the  reception  of  the  ioum,  and  a 
graduated  developnent  after  exposure.  The  Aort 
expoanre  is  obtained  by  allowing  a  dinlter  carry- 
ing lb  narrow  slit  to  move  horizontally  over  a  cir- 
caSn  aperture  a  little  larger  than  the  image. 
Thus  tne  image  falls  on  the  senntised  plate, 
not  as  a  whole,  but  in  succesuve  slices;  and 
the  width  of  the  slit  is  so  adjusted  to  the  rate  of 
motion  that  each  slice  is  exposed  during  from 
'■Uo  to       of  A  second  only.   By  suitable  means, 
described  in  the  paper,  the  unifcnrmity  of  exposure 
can  be  regulated  to  yooos      ^  second.   M.  Jans- 
een's  picturee  of  the  eolar  disc  are  more  than 
twelve  inches  in  diameter. 

2\'ew  TeUphonic  Trantniiiter. — A  new  kind  of 
telephone,  consisting  of  a  combination  of  the 
thread-telephone  and  Huj^hes'  microphone,  is  de- 
scribed by  M.  P.  Damont  in  the  Comptea  Rendus, 
Ltxxvii.,  424.  To  the  centre  of  a  vertical  parch- 
ment membrane,  about  twelve  centimetres  in  dia- 
meter, is  attached  a  string,  which,  passing  hori- 
zontally over  a  pulley,  carries  a  w^ffht  at  its  ex- 
tremitT.  Ibis  piece,  shaped  like  a  cone  with  its 
point  wiwnwans,  dips  to  the  depth  of  abont  amilli* 
mAtre  in  a  metal  thimUe  containing  powdered  gas 
carbon.  One  of  the  poles  of  a  battery  of  four 
Leclanchd  cells  is  in  communication  with  the 
metallic  cone ;  the  other  is  connected  with  the 
thimble.  The  slightest  vibrations  of  the  mem- 
brane dne  to  sonorous  waves  suffice  to  modify  the 
pressors  of  the  cone  in  the  charcoal  powder,  and 
thus  to  determine  variations  in  the  strength  of  the 
current.  A  B^'a  tel^ume  may  be  used  as  a 
receiving  inatmment. 

On  tMe  Amlieation  tiftht  TWspAons  to  the  Deter' 
minatiom  cf  the  Magnetic  Meridian. — When  in  an 
ordinary  telephone  the  short  magnetised  bar  is 
replaced  by  a  rod  of  soft  iron  al»ut  a  mitre  in 
length,  the  apjiaratus  still  transmits  sounds,  but 
wiui  an  intensity  which  depends  upon  the  direo* 
tion  in  which  the  rod  points,  the  maximum  being 
attained  when  the  mo  in  tJie  transmitting  tele- 
phoM  is  pazaU^  to  tlw  dinetion  of  the  uj^og 


needle.  M.  H.  de  ParviUe  (Cot^e»  Rendu*, 
Ixxxvii,,  40^  proposes  to  make  use  of  this  ob- 
servation (which  was  originally  made,  not  by  him- 
self, but  by  Mr.  Bl^e,  of  New  York)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  tiie  local  magnetic  meriman, 
for  the  correction  of  compasses  in  iron  ships,  and 
for  contirollinff  automatically  the  indications  of 
compasses.  The  vrriter  has  not  as  ^et  put  his 
ideas  to  tiie  test  of  experimoi^  but  it  appears  to 
be  his  intention  to  do  so.  It  ia  a  little  obubtfial 
whether  the  results  will  answer  his  expectations. 

On  the  PolanaaUon  and  Depolarization  of  ike 
EUatrodet  m  a  SMiitMn,— It  has  long  bem  Icoown 
that  in  oartain  oases  a  metal  is  not  polarised  by 
the  passage  of  a  ^vanic  euirentj  if  it  be  im- 
mersed in  a  solution  of  one  of  lU  own  salts. 
Becquerel  made  use  of  this  property  fifty  years 
ago  in  the  constmction  of  a  constant  pile,  in 
which  a  copper  plate  is  surrounded  by  sulphate  of 
copper  solution.  M.  Liopmann  (Corn^et  Rendua, 
Ixxxvi.,  640)  has  maoe  use  of  hia  capillary 
electrometer  for  the  purpose  of  studying  this  pro- 
perty in  connexion  with  other  salts  and  aolations, 
and  has  been  led  to  the  general  conclusion  that  in . 
order  that  an  electrode  may  be  depolarised  it 
must  be  formed  of  the  same  metal  es  is  contained 
in  the  solution.  A  salt  depolarises  only  its  own 
metal ;  any  other  metal  ia  polarised.  Hence  it 
becomes  possible  electrically  to  detect  the  pre- 
sence of  a  metal  in  a  solution.  Taking  copper  as 
an  example,  if  we  dip  into  the  luuid  to  be  tested 
a  copper  vriie  which  we  use  for  the  negative 
electrode  of  a  feeble  current,  it  will  be  polarised 
if  there  be  no  dissolved  copper ;  it  will  not  be 
polarised  if  the  solution  contains  sulphate 
of  copper.  It  is  poauble  thus  to  detect  copper  in 
a  mixture  of  metallie  salts.  With  a  silver  wire 
we  can  in  the  same  way  test  for  ailyer.  The 
delicacy  of  this  electric  ptooeas  has  not  yet  been 
measnrad. 

On  the  It^hunee  of  iVsamrs  on  the  Length  of 
the  Dientpttve  Saark. — According  to  the  expen- 
ments  of  Sir  William  Snow  Harris,  the  length  of 
a  spark  whidi  an  electrical  machioe  or  Leyden 
jar  will  give  in  ur  varies  in  the  nmple  inverse 
ratio  of  the  pressure.  Later  experiments — e.g., 
those  of  Knocnenhauer — seemed  to  indicate  that 
the  above  law  ia  not  true  at  low  pressures.  Mr.  J. 
E.  H.  Qordon  has  published  in  the  September 
number  of  the  Phit.  Mag,  a  description  of  the 
apparatus  and  method  he  has  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  investigating  the  relation  m  question. 
Instead  of  an  electrical  machine  he  used  a  large 
induction  coil,  giving  in  air  of  ordinary  pressure 
a  spark  of  17  inches,  as  the  source  of  electridtv. 
By  means  of  his  appsfatua  the  ratio  of  the  spaik- 
len^;th  to  the  press  ore  for  distances  ranging  from 
6  uches  to  SO  inches  could  be  detenninsd. 
The  result  is  that  from  a  pressure  of  about 
11  inches  to  that  of  the  atmosphere  Harris's 
law  approximately  holds  good — no  variation  from 
it  indicating  any  other  law  is  observed.  For 
pressures  below  11  inches  the  spark  produced  by 
a  given  electromotive  force  is  much  shorter  than 
is  required  by  Harris's  law :  or,  iu  other  words, 
the  electromotive  force  required  to  produce  a  spark 
of  given  leivth  ia  at  low  pressures  greater  than 
that  reqOired  by  Hsiiis's  law. 


BOUITT, 

At  the  close  of  hia  recent  treatise  "  TTeber  apo- 
^;ame  Fame  und  die  Erschainong  der  Apogamie 
im  AUgemeinen "  {Botameehe  Zettimg)  Prof,  de 
Bary  sums  up  the  iMations  of  ^ogamy  to  the  de- 
velopment and  the  existence  of  the  qieeies  in 
which  it  occurs.  It  is  evident  in  the  first  place, 
he  says,  that  complete  apc^famy  represents  a 
morphological  d^radation,  since  highly  organised 
members  are  lost  to  the  course  of  development 
either  without  substitution,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
partheoogenetic  Oiara  erinita,  or  with  the  substi- 
tution of  the  vegetative  shoot,  which  is  essentiaUy 
nothii^  more  than  the  re^tition  of  generally  oc- 
Goiiiog  branching.  If  this  oonolnsion  be  correct, 


incomplete  aponuny  represents  a  degradation  co> 
responding  to  uie  d^ree  of  apogamy,  although  it 
may  have  the  appeuance  of  enriching  or  perfect- 
ii^  the  morphological  cycle  by  the  addition  of 
special  shoots  to  the  regular  embryo  formation. 
The  question  also  arises  whether  this  morpholc^- 
cal  dwradation  has  a  favooraUe  or  an  nnfhvour^ 
able  bearing  on  the  existence  and  formation  of 
en[>ecies,  or  whether  it  has  any  action  either  way. 
Sexual  reproduction  is  regarded  genraally  as  favour- 
able in  this  relation,  and  startingfrom  this  it  follows 
a  priori  that  apogamous  forms  must  be  conudered 
not  only  as  morpholo^cally  degraded,  but  also, 
according  to  the  degree  of  apogamy,  physio- 
logically damaged,  and  threatened  in  their  exist- 
ence and  development  so  far  as  these  depend  on 
reproduction.    The  phenomena   in  ap(^;amou8 
ferns  and  Chora  erinita  lead  Prof,  de  Bary  to  the 
supposition  that  these  forms  are  in  the  last  stage 
of  their  existence — in  the  beginnii^  of  gradual 
decline— assuming  that  apogamy  lasts,  and  does 
not  ag^n  lead  to  engamy,  on  which  point  expe- 
rience fitila.    The  author's  observations  on  A. 
falcaium,  and  particularly  FiHx  ma»  crietatum, 
a^ree  with  this  so  far  that  the  protracted  forma- 
tion of  the  first  root  on  the  shoots  exposes  the 
plants  during  this  cmiriderable  period  to  the 
danger  of  destruction  through  injuiy  to  the  pro- 
thallium,  and  in  this  they  stand  at  a  disadvantage 
when  compared  with  the  rc^pilarly  produced  fern- 
plants.   In  opposition  to  this  must  be  menti<med 
the  excessive  prolificness  in  the  most  apogamous 
plants  of  a  hardy,  asexually-produced  offspring : 
the  luxuriant  shoota  of  the  prothallia  of  Pteris 
ereUca,  the  fruitfulness  of  Chara  erinita,  ABium 
fragram,  and  the  plentiful  production  of  bulbills 
and   shoota  in  Barbula  papUloea  and  Ftoaria 
are  cases  in  point.   If  the  physiological  dam- 
age in  the  above  sense  were  a  proved  fact 
in  apogamous   plants,   the   excessive  asexual 
reproductivity  might  be  given  as  an  interesting 
symptom  of  beginning  decline  and  destruction. 
This  has,  however,  not  been  proved.   The  doctrine 
that  sexuality  is  favourable  to  the  existence  of 
species  is  valid  for  the  object  for  which  it  has 
been  so  proved,  and  might  with  probalnlity  be 
applied  to  other  cases,  but  it  does  not  poness  a 
general  validity.   Our  knowledge  of  the  being  of 
sexuality  is  insufficient  to  justify  us  in  ascribing  to 
a  species  which  has  lost  sexuality  a  lasting  dwra- 
datmn,  which  cannot  be  completely  removed  by 
asexual  reproduction.  .  The  injury  resultii^  to 
apogamous  forms,  together  with  its  consequence^ 
remains  therefore  to  he  proved ;  but  so  long  as 
this  is  the  case  there  will  lie  in  this  phenomenon 
a  strong  objection  to  it. 

Eue(diyptu»  Olobtdae.  —  Many  extraordinary 
statements  as  to  the  "  health-giving  "  properties  of 
Eucalgpttu  gMndwi  have  recentiy  been  circulated, 
and  "  salabrious  exhalations  from  the  bark  "  seem 
to  have  bem  conmdered  the  chief  influence  dif- 
fused by  this  tree.  Little  or  nothing  has  been 
said  about  the  great  value  of  the  tree — viz.,  that 
of  ready  growth  in  marshy  districts,  the  conse- 
quence of  which  is  thorough  draining  of  the 
ground.  '  In  Messrs.  Bentley  and  Trimen's  Medi- 
cinal Planti  we  find  it  stated  that  "  some  influence 
is  also  exerted  by  the  emaoations  from  the  leaves, 
which  experiments  have  recently  shown  have 
marked  antiseptic  properties  and  power  of  destroy- 
ing the  injurious  effects  of  paludal  miasm."  This, 
however,  the  authors  consider  a  secondary  property 
to  the  power  of  draining  the  ground.  The  most 
recent  account  of  the  ^ant  and  its  properties  is 
that  in  the  P}puiar  Science  Meview,  by  Miss  M. 
Betham-Edwards,  but  it  ia  very  dil^  and  con- 
ttuns  very  little  nseful  information.  The  illustra- 
tion which  accompames  it  is  scarcely  sufficient  for 
the  detenuisation  of  the  plant. 

Thb  annual  meeting  of  the  Onptogamic  Society 
of  Scotland  was  held  during  the  second  week  in 
September,  at  Edinburgh,  under  the  presidency  of 
I^f.  Balfour.  The  meeting  was  ve^  interesting; 
and  the  Oryptogamis  exhibition  snccflBsful. 
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Our  Woodland  Trees,  hj  Francis  George  Heath 
(Sampson  Low  and  Co.)}  "owes  its  existence/' 
the  author  tells  us,  "  to  an  enthitsiaitie  lore  of  the 
subject  to  which  it  relates.  It  hM,tbaefore,  been 
written  lorit^ly."  Of  the  author^  aitbusiaam 
there  can  be  no  doab^  bnt  somethinff  more  than 
love  is  necesBuy  in  writing  b  useftu  aoetmiit  of 
an  J  kind  of  trees.  The  colonxed  pictures  of  2eaDM 
and  engmTings  of  forest  ecenery  do  not  go  ftr 
towards  imparting  a  knowledge  of  "Our  Wood- 
land IVees,  nor  do  the  rery  poor  attempts  at 
descrilnng  them.  Most  of  the  book  is  filled  with 
the  uMlesB  "  loving  and  enthnsisitie "  writing 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  anthoi^  fonoet 
books  on  botanical  sabjects, 

Thb  first  volume  of  a  series  of  iUnstrations  and 
descriptions  of  Familiar  Wild  Flotpen,  by  Mr.  F. 
£.  Hulme  (Cassell,  Fetter  and  Qali»n),  is  very  un- 
satisfactory. The  illustrations  are  Kidly  drawn 
and  coloiued,  and  the  deacriptions  do  not  help 
mush  in  the  identificaticm  of  the  plants. 

Wb  have  lecmved  the  first  part  of  7%>  Ilerw- 
f&rdMre  Pottumn,  containing  coloored  figures  and 
descriptions  of  the  most  esteemed  kinds  of  amies 
and  pears,  edited  by  Robert  Ho^,  LL.U.,  F.L.S. 
(WoolhopeNator^ts' Field  Club).  The  London 
agents  are  Messrs.  Haidwieke  and  Bogue.  The 
book  is  sumptuously  printed  sod  the  edoared 
figures  are  exoellent. 


MBBTmoa  OF  80CIETISS. 

NomsMATic  SocTBTT. — {Thuradoif,  October  17.) 

Jomr  EvAKs,  Esq.,  D.CL ,  in  the  Chair.  A  east  was 
exhibited  of  an  Oxford  ten-BhiilioR  piece  of  ObsrieeZ., 
recently  described  by  Mr.  QreTiUe  J.  Chaster  in  a 
letter  to  the  Aci.nBirr.  It  now  appears  that  the  raeee 
18  not  nniqne,  and  doubts  hare  aneeo  as  to  its  aufcbaa- 
tioity. — Mr.  Hoblyn  communioated  a  ehort  paper  on 
some  unpublished  halfpeniiies  and  afartbiogof  William 
aad  Mary ;  and  Mr.  Grueber  on  a  follie  or  second 
brass  of  Constantino  the  Great,  struck  at  London. — 
!Mr.  0.  F.  Keary  read  a  paper  upon  the  reviral  of  a 
silrer  eurrent^  in  Europe  during  the  eighth  century, 
A.D.,  with  Bpeeial  reference  to  the  earliest  eoinage  of 
the  Saxons,  the  sceattas.  The  tipw  put  forward  in 
this  paper  was  that  there  had  been  since  the  days  of 
Caransins,  or  before,  a  Saxon  colony  settled  npon  tha 
Eoutbem  and  eastezii  coasts  of  Britain,  a  district  spokoi 
of  is  the  NotUia  Imperii  as  the  littas  Saxonieum  per 
Britannia:  It  was  farther  coutended  by  the  writer 
that  thifl  colony  had  handed  on  until  the  time  when 
the  sceattas  were  first  stmek  the  tradition  of  a  silrer 
cuneney,  and  that  the  sceattas  were  chiefly  imitated 
from  the  types  of  the  silver  monc^  of  Carausins,  who, 
it  was  said,  had  struck  so  many  coins  of  pure  silver 
with  the  object  of  gratifying  the  Qerman  colonists 
over  whom  he  ruled.— The  President  expressed  his 
dissent  from  some  of  these  views,  the  discussion  upon 
-n-hich  WAS.  however,  deferred  until  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Society. 


FINE  ART, 

THE  GOLDEN  P3ALTKB  OP  ST.  GALL. 

Bas  Pealterium  Aureum  von  Sanct  Galhn. 
Ein  BeitKvg  znr  Gleschichte  der  Karoling- 
isohen  Miniatnnnalerei.  Mit  text  t.  J. 
Bndolf  Bahn.  Bxag.  v.  Hisiorischen  Ve- 
rein  dea  Kantons  St.  Oallen,  (St.  Gal- 
len:  Dmok  der  Zollikofer'gchen  Bnoh- 
dmckerei.) 

TuE  CarloviDgian  Renaissance  is  an  event 
in  the  history  of  art  which  has  scarcely 
obtained  the  recognition  which  it  deserves, 
lb  was  a  sndden  and  decisive  step  from 
modes  of  decoration  which  were  essentially 
barbaric,  to  principles  said  methods  derived 
directly  from  classical  authority.  Speaking 
broadly  of  the  ohangf^  it  might  be  said  that 
down  to  the  year  800  a.d.,  -wbem  Charles  the 
Great  was  crowned  Bmperor  of  the  West 


and  Head  of  the  Bomsn  Empire,  Western 
Art  was  little  better  than  a  decaying  tissne 
of  traditions  withont  life,  and,  except  in  a 
religions  sense,  withont  significance.  Mnch 
has  been  written  abont  the  so-called  Celtic 
style  with  its  stnq^work,  its  interlaoements, 
its-spirals,  and  its  cnriooa  symbolism.  Bal 
its  great  fefttare — that  peodiar  knotwork 
which  underlies  everything  in  Oeltto  orna- 
ment from  a  bntdde  to  a  stone  cross — is  by 
no  mesns  conflnsd  to  the  Geltio  race.  It 
may  be  traced  equally  on  the  Bmiio  monn- 
menta  of  Keims,  Yailly  and  Bazoches  in 
France,  on  those  of  Kirkmichael  in  the 
Isle  of  Man,  and  in  the  Visigotbio  remains 
of  Spain,  It  is  found  in  Moorish  and 
Chinese  sa  well  as  in  Irish  ornaments  of 
high  antiqaitry,  and,  in  fact,  appears  to  be 
just  snob  a  method  of  decoration  as  wonld 
natnrally  be  snggested  by  {vimaeval  modes 
of  weaving  in  grasses  or  plaiting  with 
thongs  of  vari-coloured  skins.  The  con- 
torted forms  are  said  to  be  significant.  The 
"Mystery  of  the  Serpent"  was  a  very  an- 
cient mystery,  and  doubtless  had  to  do  with 
certun  motives  of  very  ancient  pag»)  art ; 
and  the  zoomorphic  elements  found  in  early 
Christian  ornament  might  be  of  considerable 
import  as  signals  of  mystical  and  esoteric 
doctrines,  when  open  confession  was  attended 
with  deadly  peril.  But  there  ia  nothing  in 
plaits  and  knots  that  can  be  claimed  as  the 
distinctive  property  either  of  Christian, 
Barbarian,  or  Greek. 

The  real  foundation  of  Carlovingtan  art 
was  not  Celtic  knotwork,  or  Hiberno-Samn 
snakes  and  Visigotbio  fishes,  thongh  these 
were  largely  imported  into  it  before  the 
moment  of  the  Benaissance.  The  artists 
who  embellished  Justinian's  great  temple 
of  Eastern  Christendom  were  the  trne 
founders  of  mediaeval  art.  Western  cloister- 
art  was  originally  Byzantine.  Many  of  the 
indivtdaal  artists  might  be  of  the  Celtic 
race,  and  practised  hands  were  they  at 
all  manner  of  crafty  and  intricate  ribbon- 
weaving  with  the  pen  and  brash,  as  well 
as  with  the  chisel;  but  even  the  Book  of 
Kells  itself,  the  great  monument  of  native 
Irish  skill,  bea«i  evidence  of  having  been 
worked  out  npon  a  Bomanesque  frame- 
work. Whatever  may  be  the  details,  the 
ground  plan  ia  not  aboriginal.  In  the 
Alcnin-Bible  of  the  British  Mnseum,  said  to 
be  a  perfect  &osimiIe  of  the  one  at  Bam- 
heeg,  the  designs  for  the  canonical  tables  are 
rect^ised  instantaneously  as  Byzantine.  So, 
on  a  closer  inspection,  are  many  of  the  de- 
tails. In  tbo  two  hundred  years  which 
elapsed  between  the  labours  of  St.  Colom- 
ban  and  those  of  Alcnin,  interoourse  both 
with  Rome  and  Constantinople  had  been  in- 
cessant. Books  and  other  works  of  art  had 
been  interchanged.  Monks  had  travelled 
and  conveyed  the  precepts  of  their  craft 
from  one  scriptorium  to  another.  The  Bene- 
dictine community  had  spread  its  famous 
"Rule,"  and  multiplied  its  congregations 
over  the  entire  West  of  Eorope  firom  Monte 
Casaino  to  Canterbury.  Learned  and  liberal 
foundations  were  not  rare  eithor  in  France 
or  Germany.  From  the  age  of  St,  Bade- 
gonde  to  that  of  Hildegarde,  the  labours  of 
the  copyist,  and  especially  of  the  cal. 
ligraphist^  stood  in  -  the  highest  rank.  St. 
EloiofliimogeB,  St  Dagaa  of  Esinn,  St. 


Dunstm  of  Canterbury,  and  oUmtb,  are 
spleen  of  as  skilled  in  the  arts  of  goldsmith, 
glass-worker,  painter,  and  penman.  Whether 
Alcuin  himself  was  so  universally  accom- 
plished is  not  on  record,  bnt  that  he  was  a  re- 
spectable  scholu:  and  a  sound  administrBior 
is  proved  firom  what  he  did  for  each  of  the 
foundations  wiHi  which  he  waa  in  tnm  ood- 
nected.  As  an  edooationist  he  wfee  the 
soul  of  the  8^  in  which  he  lived.  The 
celebrated  Sohi^  Falatina  waa  of  his  origi- 
nation. He  organised  the  schools  and  even 
the  general  home-government  of  the  Em- 
pire. Charlemagne,  as  the  illostrioas  and 
mighty  Frankish  Emperor  is  nsoally  called, 
was  his  pupil.  The  biahope  of  Lyons  and 
Orleans,  men  invited  like  Alcuin  from 
foreign  lands,  became  his  able  and  most 
intelligent  coadjutors  in  this  grand  move- 
ment. Schools  of  various  grades  were 
eataUished  in  almoat  every  town  and  village 
of  the  Empire,  aad  the  most  active  and  effi- 
cient prc^rress  was  made  in  all  the  known 
scienees  and  literatuTOB.  Kor  wu  art  left 
unconsidered.  Seriptoria  wefe  eateUiBfaed, 
and  thmr  duties  rigidly  laid  down,  and 
vigorously  fulfilled.  Four  classes  of  skilled 
workmen  carried  on  the  labour  of  transcrip- 
tion and  decoration  of  books  as  a  regnlarly 
organised  occupation.  First,  the  simple 
writers,  whether  as  copyists  or  as  forming 
part  of  a  large  class  under  the  dictation  of  a 
reader.  Their  supreme  efibrt  was  to  write 
legibly  and  correctly.  Secondly,  the  de- 
signers of  initials  with  pen  or  brasli,  in  inks, 
colours,  and  metals.  These  were  the  calli- 
graphista,  or,  in  caae  of  the  golden  Wiks 
then  in  fitsliion,  chryswrap^  Thiidlvr 
figure-painters  and  iUnnumUors,  who  put 
in  miniatures  and  borders,  bein^  pro- 
ficients in  the  art  of  book-deooisbon  as 
then  practised,  in  its  completesfc  sense. 
Lastly,  a  class  of  accomplished  men  like 
St.  El  ioi  or  St.  Danstan — masters  of  erfry 
known  ar^  whether  architecture,  glass-paint- 
ing, enamelling,  goldamithery,  bookbinding, 
or  ^lumination. 

Snch  was,  so  to  speak,  the  a^^iaratas  for 
the  great  and  brilliant  revival  of  art  which 
rendered  possible,  so  shortly  after  an  age  of 
utter  intellectual  darkness  and  demoralis- 
ation as  was  that  of  the  ^airUanta  kings  of 
the  Franks,  the  production  of  a  series  of 
magnificent  works  like  the  Sacramentary 
of  Drogon,  son  of  Charles  the  Great  and 
Archbiuiop  of  Ibfotet  tiie  Gospels  of  Lothaire ; 
and  the  Golden  Psalter  of  St.  Gall. 

The  Byzantine  taste  for  lavishing  gol  l 
upon  the  pages  of  books  had  now  thoronghly 
affected  the  whole  of  Western  Christendom. 
Especially  did  the  illuminators  of  those 
schools  which  had  originated  at  St.  Martin's 
of  Tours  and  Luxeuil  t^e  up  the  splendid 
fashion.  Gold-writing  was  the  great  featnrx^ 
of  the  Carlo vingian  epoch.  Golden  and 
silver  ornamentation  for  a  time  almost  over- 
came the  use  of  colour.  One  of  the  MSS. 
of  Drogon  is  profusely  decorated  with  the 
precious  metals  and  one  or  two  ookmred 
inks.  Fine  emerald,  pale  tender  arare^  and 
deKcate  rose  are  the  eoloura  nsmdly  em- 
ployed for  the  "  enjolivements,"  while 
dark  rich  purple  or  a  deep  rose  is  used  to 
stain  the  leaves  of  the  puohment  jweviously 
to  the  appUo^on  of  tne  goldrai  text.  An 
outline  of  minium  red  systMuiMly  sur- 
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ronnds  iihe  gold  and  coloor,  and  a  line  of 
black  the  silrer.    As  for  the  style  of  orna- 
ment, tlie  knotwork  aj^pears  in  oomera  and 
termhi^s,  but  the  zoomorphic  omameats 
are  almost  abandoned.  Panels  of  beaatifally- 
drawn  classic  foliage  fill  up  the  borders  and 
the  limbs  of  the  great  initials ;  and  graceful 
sprm  iwine  in  ai^  oat  of  tiie  BUnder  fxame- 
works.  Soohu  the  dbamotor  of  the  ornament 
in  the  St.  Gall  Psalter.   TTnlika  most  of  the 
fit.  Gall  H8S.,  whioh  take  their  oharaoter 
from  the  prodadaons  of  Bangor,  Lindis&me, 
and  Lnxenil,  this  beautiful  rolnme  clearly 
points  to  .Mx-Ia-Ghapelle,  if  not,  indeed, 
to  Tonrs,  as  the  birthplace  of  its  neo- Roman 
fltyle,  a  style  which  derelops  from  the 
Itomano-G«aiMn  or  Garloringian  of  the 
ninth  oenioiy,  oolmuiates  under  the  first 
three  Othos,  and  thence  passes  gradnallr 
into  the  tfaorongh  German  of  the  twe^h 
centoJT.     Of  the  three  distinct  impnlaes 
noticed  b^  Dr.  Babn  in  the  caDtiibntion 
to  CarloTingiaQ  miniatore-art  named  at  the 
head  of  tiiia  article,  it  belonga  mainly  to  the 
last.    The  first  was  that  emanating  from 
LuxMiilinthedaysof  St  Gtdamhaa  himself, 
•ad  produced  by  the  contact  of  FrsBkish 
with  Hibernian  motires,  the  formeF  remotely 
classical,  the  latter  mainly  barbaric.  Of  this 
premonitory  impulse  there  is  an  example  in 
the  Sacramentary  of  Gellene,nearToulQase, 
now  in  the  Kational  Lilnaiy  at  Paris.  Its 
horrible  symbolism  and  wretobed  drawingare 
both  distmctly  repnIsiTe,  but  the  work  &ith- 
fuUy  r^iresents  ^e  age  and  its  ideas.  In 
S6i^'b  Moyen  Age,  et  la  Benaissance,  vol.  ii., 
is  a  characteristic  example  of  this  MS.  The 
Alcnin-woik  is  decidedly  saperior.  Even 
ihe  famous  Gospels  of  St.  Samin  of  Tonlonse, 
-written  andiUuminated  expressly  for  Charle< 
maspae  and  his  Empress  Hijd^Tde  by 
Godescalc,  erinces  a  manifbet  adTsnoe  npon 
the  preceding  stage.  CnimerinhisJSoon^ilM 
^les  ZHmemehes,  (fee,  gires  sevwal  good  ex- 
amples of  this  oelelnated  and  interestiiig 
relic.    The  British  Moseam  contains  two 
or  three  HSS.  closely  resembling  the  St. 
Gall  Fsalterium  Awrevm  in  the  s^le  of  its 
ijre&b  initials.    Harl.  2821  has  an  initial 
i3  of  precisely  similar  character  to  the  one 
g^iren  in  Dr.  Ilahn's  illustrations.  Eger- 
ton   No.   608  has  other  letters  of  the 
same  description.   A  MS.  in  the  lahnxj 
of  ibe  Bollandists  at  BfossoIb  gives  also 
precisely  simOsr  initial  letters,  sad  Harl. 
2820  repeats  tiie  initials  of  the  Brussels 
MS.  with  most  striking  consimilBrit^.  Br. 
Rahn  places  the  St  Gall  Psalter  after  the 
time  of  Abbot  Hartmut,  wbo  lived  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  ninth  oentoiy.  He 
comsidOTS  the  Fokhard  or  Hartmnfc  Psalter 
to  be  the  first  work  exeanted*at  St  Gall 
of  which  we  have  any  anthentlc  account, 
and   this    F&alter  he  calls  the  second. 
"It  is  not  known,"  he  says,  **in  what 
reJatiDn  of  time  and  authorship  to  the 
codex  just  described  this  second  master, 
piece  of  the  St  Gall  school  of  miniature, 
the  PtaUerium  Aureim,  stands."     For  a 
long  time  it  passed  as  the  w<»rk  of  Folchard 
himself;  hence  the  note  whioh  appears  on  its 
first  ytnge  in  a  hand  of  the  last  century: 
*'  a  Folchardo  monacho  seriptns."    It  is, 
however,  quite  impossible  within  our  limits 
to  retmee  the  peculiarities  of  the  MS.  or  to 
flo  jnatioe  to  the  merits  of  Garhmiigitn 


miniature.art.  The  Folchard  Psalter  be- 
longs to  the  third  development,  originat- 
ing probably  at  the  school  of  Metz  under 
Archlnahop  Brogon.  In  artistic  progress 
and  in  taste  and  culture  the  school  of  Metz 
surpassed  most  of  its  contemporaries.  The 
MSS.  still  extant  executed  for  Archbishop 
Drogon  bear  ample  witness  to  the  culti- 
vated classic  beanty  of  the  work  then  pro- 
duced. Examples  of  it  are  ^ven  in  Car^ 
mer's  L'lmUation  de  JSeua  Ohrist  and  in 
Mathieu's  Livre  de  Prieret. 

The  present  publication,  we  presume,  is 
the  one  raomised  in  Dr.  Bahn's  great  work 
on  the  History  of  the  Arts  in  Switzerland. 
A  brief  account  of  this  same  Psalter  is  given 
in  that  work  (vol,  i,  pp.  133  et  eeqq.).  No 
living  writer,  probably,  is  better  fitted  than 
Dr.  Hahn  for  the  task  of  elucidating  the 
state  of  painting  in  Garlovingian  times  ;  and 
accordingly  the  reader  will  find  abandant 
detail  as  to  the  customs  and  costumes  of  the 
Bonuuo-Frankish  nobility,  as  well  as  ample 
information  respect»ng  we  practical  mani- 
pulation of  tints  and  washes  and  the  cha- 
raoteristio  features  of  style.     It  is  to  be 
regretted    that  he  has  not  said  '  more 
about  the  naticmality  of  this  particular 
work.     Notwithstanding  the  Saxon  cha- 
racter of  its  figure-drawing,  it  seems  to  be 
German  in  the  texts,  German  in  the  ornamen- 
tal forms,  and  German  even  in  the  selection 
of  colours.    How  the  St.  Gallen-stifb  came 
into  possession  of  it  is  equally  unknown 
with  its  authorship.    After  924  the  library 
of  St.  Gall  became  that  of  the  Imperial 
Oonrt,  so  that  donations  of  precious  MSS. 
would  probably  come  to  it  from  the  best 
ecriptoria  in  the  Empire.  Bat  as  to  the  argu- 
ments whether  it  was  ezeooted  in  St.  Gall  or 
not,  and  whether  or  not  it  is  tiie  work  of 
Fd^ard,  or  of  the  £amons  Sintram  of  the- 
wonderfhl  hand — "  dessen  Finger  die  ganze 
tasaipiaiseho  Welt  bewunderte" — ^we  must 
refer  the  reader  to  the  essay  itself.    It  is, 
however,  not  its  intrinsic  value  as  a  de- 
corated Psalter,  but  its  position  as  a  typical 
example  of  many-sided   interest  in  the 
development  of  Garlovingian  art  that  ren- 
ders the  MS.  under  consideration  worth 
the  copious  and  elaborate  commentary  which 
the  learned  art-professor  has  devoted  to  it. 
In  the  amount  of  antiqnarian  research  be- 
stowed upon  his  Bulyect— the  close  observa. 
tion  of  art-peooliarities,  and  the  wide  range  of 
comparison  with  other  examples — Dr.  Bahn 
snipasaes  most  of  his  predecessors. 

The  essay  is  beantifiilly  printed,  on  fine 
substantial  paper  in  folio,  with  grand 
margins.  The  "  Farbendruck  "  does  very 
great  credit  to  the  St.  ChJl  press  which  has 

? reduced  it.  The  facsimiles  are  admirable, 
aken  altogether,  the  book  is  the  result  of 
enormous  yet  well-directed  and  suooessfal 
labour ;  and  although  in  some  tirifiing 
matters  we  might  venture  to  differ  from  the 
writer,  we  cannot  but  thank  him  heartily 
for  his  valuable  contribution  to  a  much- 
neglected  portion  of  the  history  of  art. 

John  W.  Boadlet. 


xour  ixHZBrnoiT  or  pictobbb  ax  tbx 

TUnjSBISS, 

(Seamd  Notice.~Th6  LtUer  Schools.) 
Ths  Italian  masters  are  onlv  exceptionally  repre- 
•asBted  in  the  FariUon  de  Fkse.  An  aUu^pso^ 


by  Borffiwione  (11),  the  Madonna  enthroned, 
surrounded  by  many  kaeeling  aunts,  lent  by  the 
Baron  E.  de  Beomonville,  is  evidently  inferior  to 
the  genuine  worbs  of  this  master  in  tiie  National 
Gallery.  Of  tiie  Vmetian  views  attributed  to 
Gutirdi,  Th0  C/turch  della  Salute  and  La  Dogana 
(129)  is  certainly  geooice.  It  is  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  though  not  generally  known,  that  Uiis 
ingenious  master  was  very  eleverly  imitated  1^ 
the  Venetian  lesson,  in  the  b^^nning  of  t^e 
present  century.  Naturally  most  of  his  pictures 
pass  for  real  Guardis— as,  for  instance,  here,  the 
PiaoM  di  San  Marco  (1S3)  and  Tk»  Chwreh  deUa 
SahUa  and  La  Dagmia  (lai). 

The  Dutch  maststa  are  of  tiie  greatest  iaterast. 
Franz  Hals  is  represented  by  no  less  than  eight 

Pictures,  mostly  first-rate,  and  of  various  dates, 
'be  earliest  is  moat  raohably  the  dark  but  richly 
coloured  picture,  La  F^ite  Marchande  dt  Harengs 
(136),  lent  by  the  Baton  K  de  Beumonville.  l^e 
artist's  monogram  is  on  the  barrel.   In  the  back- 
ground is  a  view  of  the  beach.  Le  Joumir  de 
Flute  (136),  lent  by  the  same  gentleman,  is  also 
life-aize  and  bears  a  similar  signature.   It  repre- 
sents a  boy  seen  in  full-fece,  of  twelve  years  of 
age,  with  a  black  cap.   This  picture  belongs  to  a 
later  period,  as  do  fOso  the  portrait  of  an  officer 
(140)  seen  full  face,  lent  by  M.  Ed.  Andrfi,  and 
id  Femme  aux  Oantt  blanca  (138),  somewhat  less 
free  in  execution  than  usual,  lent  by  M.  Qustave 
Hothan.   Very  remukable  is  (137)  the  portrait 
of  Michael  de  Waal,  founder  of  a  Godshuis,  and 
officer  of  the  Corps  of  St  Adnan,  lent  by  M. 
Charles  Fillet.  Two  portraits  only  are  dated :  one 
(184)  the  bust  of  a  man  of  6fty  yeara  of  age,  seen 
full-face,  in  dark  colours,  of  the  yew  1635  ;  the 
other  (133)  a  woman  thirty-five  years  of  age,  with 
a  white  cap,  of  the  year  1644  (P)— both  lent  by 
the  Baron  E.  de  Beumonville.   A  Ttibaffie  (139) 
r«)reaenta  four  peasants,  half-length,  in  the  style 
of  Adrian  Brouevee,  hut  probably  neither  hv  him  nor 
by  his  master,  Franz  Hals.  Among  the  other  Dutch 
portraits  two  by  Van  der  Heist  deserve  special  at- 
tention ;  the  Oommandant  Gideon  de  Wildt  (141), 
in  official  uniform,  holding  a  field-marshal's  staff; 
and  its  yet  more  reomrkahle  companion  (142), 
the  portrait  of  his  wife  holding  a  fan  in  her  hand, 
both  lent  by  the  Baron  E.  de  BeDmonville.  The 
portraits  bearing  the  great  name  of  Bembnuidt  do 
not  here  attain  the  superiority  which  art>-history 
assigns  to  tiiis  master.   Of  special  interast  for 
students  of  Dutch  art  aie  (66)  the  portoait  of  a 
lady,  seen  nearly  full-face,  by  Albert  Onyp ;  (307) 
portrait  of  a  man  ntting  in  an  armchair,  by  A. 
Palamedesz,  life-size,  hfdf-leDgth,  dated  1664; 
and  (172)  La  Dentelliire  endormie,  by  Nicolas 
Maas,  lent  by  Mdme.  Evans-Lomhe  de  fiylaugh. 
She  is  seated  facing  the  spectator,  holdmg  her 
glasses  in  her  hand,  near  her  the  open  ffiUe.  The 
subject  is  similar  to  the  picture  No.  232,  La 
Ziectwe,  in  the  Museum  at  Bruasels.  Interiors 
by  Nicolas  Haas  are  epecially  valued ;  not  so,  how 
over,  his  portraits.    W.  Burger,  therefore,  ex- 
pressed a  doubt  as  to  whether  the  works  of  two 
differeut  artists  had  not  been  attributed  to  this 
master.   The  excellent  catalogue  of  the  Museum 
of  Rotterdam  is,  however,  no  doubt  right  in  say- 
ing: '|Ayant  beaueoup  de  portraits  k  faire  il 
saerifiait  Tart  aux  avantagea  p^coniaires,  et  ses 
cauvres  derinrsnt  snper&cieUes."    The  ^etore 
here  shown  is  very  carefully  executed,  and,  in  this 
respect,  reminds  one  of  those  in  the  National 
Gallery,  Nos.  158, 159,  207.   But  the  choice  of 
colours  and  the  jwoportions  are  abready  in  the 
spirit  of  his  later  period— in  fiwt,  both  an  nnited 
here. 

A  landscape  (164),  lent  by  M.  G.  Botfaan,  is  as-r 
cribed  to  Philip  de  Koning.  A  landscape-painte 
is  seated  in  the  fbregrouna  at  the  upper  end  of  a 
pool.  The  ground  is  somewhat  nndolatiiw.  In 
the  hackOTound,  on  the  right,  is  seen  the  Groote 
Kerk  of  Haarlem.  The  perspective,  however,  is 
by  no  meaoa  extensive,  and  the  colouring  ha; 
neither  the  clearness  nor  the  freshness  so  peculiat 
to  De  Koniiig.  Is  all  rsspeeta  this  picture  per- 
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feetlj  neuuUes  in  manner  and  style  the  two 
landscapes,  Nos.  SfiS  and  864,  of  tiie  gallery  at 
Oassel,  ascribed  to  Bambraudt  hy  the  uncritical 
catalogue  of  Prof.  Anbd,  bat  now  rightly  restored 
to  Roeland  Roghman  by  O.  Eisenmann  in  the 
new  catc^t^e,  conformably  to  the  monograms 
R  on  863,  and  B  R  on  364.  I  found  on  close  in- 
spection that  M.  Bothan's  pictuto  is  also  si^ed 
R,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  a  very  characteristic 
work  of  this  rare' master  and  precoisor  of  Rem- 
brandt in  landscape-punting.  Two  signed  pic- 
tures by  James  van  Ruysdael  are  also  well  worth 
notice:  Le  CKam.pt  de  BIS  (267),  a  very  important 
work  J  and  Le  moulin,  Effet  de  Neige  (256)— both 
belonging  to  M.  G.  Rothan.  By  Solomon  van 
Ruysdael,  James's  uncle,  are  a  Dutch  river  (264), 
signed  S.  R.,  1666,  lent  by  the  Baron  E.  de 
Beomonville ;  and  a  landscape  (266),  signed  on  a 
ship  on  the  right  "  1660  S.  R."  (R  and  S  con- 
tmeted) — both  of  mmilar  technical  treatment. 
The  pictures  by  Van  Goyen — mostly  »gned,  and 
dating  from  1637  to  1654— excellent  specimens  of 
tills  master's  work,  are  among  the  most  attrac- 
tive landscapes  here  ezhibitea.  The  two  views 
of  Dutch  channels  in  daylight,  by  Adrian  van  der 
Neer  (199  and  200),  have  not  at  all  the  import- 
ance of  the  similar  pictures  in  the  National  Gal- 
lery (162  and  732).  The  picture  No.  213,  Explo- 
Kon  de  la  Poudnire  de  Delft,  by  Egbert  van  der 
Poel,  is  a  rq^tca  by  this  master  of  the  picture 
No.  299  in  the  Museum  at  Amsterdam  ;  both 
bear  the  date  of  the  catastrophe,  1054  den  12  Octo- 
ber. The  pctnre  entitled  Pertonnages  au  Bord  de 
la  Mer  (296),  wrongly  attributed  to  Weenix,  beais 
the  signature  of  A,  Ouip.  The  Meatenger, 
attributed  to  Terburg,  lent  by  the  Baron  E.  de 
Beumonville,  doet  not  convey  the  impression  of 
being  genuine.  The  composition  is  the  same 
as  No.  1,242  in  the  Dresaen  Gallery,  a  picture 
which  likewise  cannot  be  connd«ted  original. 

J.  Paul -RioHTBB. 


BZHinnoir  of  zhx  fhoiosbafhio  boohxt. 

"  Teb  many  advantages,  in  many  wars,  resulting 
from  phot(^graphy  are  yet  but  imperfectly  appre- 
ciated; for  ite  improvements  have  followed  each 
other  so  rapidly  that  we  cannot  but  expect  many 
more,  and  are  quite  in  the  dad[  as  to  what  maybe 
ita  next  wonder."  This  was  written  by  Leslie  in 
his  Sandbook  for  Young  Painters  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  and  improvements  have  stiU  gone 
on  "  following  each  other  rapidly  "  ever  since,  yet 
no  such  "  wonders  "  as  Leslie  probaUj  antidMted 
have  been  achieved.  It  seems  curious,  indeed, 
especially  to  the  unscientific  mind,  that  photo- 
graphy, which  can  do  so  much,  should  not  be  able 
to  do  still  more.  When  it  was  first  discovered 
men  talked,  as  they  now  do  about  the  electric 
light,  as  if  it  would  soon  supersede  every  other 
means  of  reproduction — as  if  even  art  was  likely 
to  die  out  Defore  its  superior  attractions.  The 
probability  of  being  able  to  fix  the  colours  of 
nature,  for  instance,  was  assumed  to  be  almost  a  cer- 
tainty ;  yet,  strange  to  say , after  all  theeeyears  andin- 
nnmerableeff(»ta,photogtapb8ZBdonot8eBmtohaTe 
arrived  mndi  nearer  to  tnia  result  than  at  first. 
Processes  are,  it  is  true,  put  forth  from  time  to 
time  which  claim  to  make  use  of  such  a  dis- 
covery, but  when  investigated  the^  are  almost 
alwaya  found  to  mean  merely  the  printing  of  one 
.  colour  over  another,  a  very  different  thing  irom 
fixing  the  colours  of  nature. 

The  limits  of  the  art,  as  well  as  the  degree  of 
perfection  to  which  it  has  been  carried,  are  well 
seen  in  the  present  Exhibition  of  the  Photographic 
Society,  the  chief  fact  of  which  seems  to  oe  the 
power  tiiat  has  been  gained  of  producing  success- 
ful enlargements  of  the  native.  We  have  before 
noticed  two  magnificent  prints,  just  published  by 
the  Autotype  Company,  of  R.  Elmore's  painting 
of  Windaor  Cattle  at  Sunrise  and  Poynter  s  Itraa 
m  ^fjfpt-  Theae  are  in  many  ways  the  most 
notable  things  in  the  Exhibition,  for  they  show 
how  valuable  photography  may  be  to  the  artist, 


not  merely  hj  umply  "  taking  the  likeness  "  as 
heretofore  of  nia  picture,  but  by  affiirdiug  him  an 
opportunity  <^  making  a  monocnrome  transcript  of 
it  which  can  be  reproduced  1^  photography  with 
perfeQtiy  surprising  accuracy.  The  smaUer-sized 
view  of  Wmdsor  Castle,  admirably  printed  in 
sepia,  is  certainly  for  artistic  effect  the  most 
Wutiful  thin^  in  the  Exhibition.  The  enlarge- 
ment portrait  negatives  is  not  always  so  success- 
ful as  that  of  those  taken  from  pictures.  There  is 
apt  to  be  a  certain  harshness,  if  the  enlargement  is 
carried  to  too  great  an  extent,  that  has  an  unpleas- 
ing  effect, such  as  we  find  in  Uie  two laigeportraits 
of  ladies  exhibited  by  the  Woodbury  Company 
and  the  Autotype  Company,  though  it  must  be 
admitted  that  these  are  striking  works. 

Of  views  from  nature,  bewde  those  by  Vernon 
Ileath,  which  are  too  well  known  to  need  com- 
ment, m^  be  mentioned  a  series  of  y«rr  fine 
views  in  Wales,  executed  by  the  School  of  Mili- 
tary Engineering,  Chatham ;  and  a  series,  printed 
in  sepia,  by  ^yne  JeuniDgs,  wherein  variona 
effects  of  light,  &c.,  in  the  Lf^e  Country  are  ad- 
mirably reproduced.  Such  views  as  these,  and 
many  others  in  the  Exhibition,  may  truly  indeed 
be  called  Nature  in  monochrome.  Of  architectu- 
ral Bubjects,  we  observed,  there  are  but  &w  not^ 
worthy  examples,  except  perhaps  the  immwsely- 
enlarged  doorway  of  Rouen  Cathedral,  in  which 
the  architectural  details  come  out  with  great 
sharpness.  Of  portraits  those  by  George  Nesbitt 
are  perhaps  the  most  remarkable,  especially  that 
called  The  Brigand,  the  n«i;ative  of  which  was 
stated  to  have  been  *<  untoncned."  If  such  results 
in  portraiture  can  be  got  without  working  on  a 

Elate,  it  is  certainly  a  pity  to  touch  it.  This, 
owever,  is  not  the  general  opinion.  Moat  of  the 
portraits  exhilnted  snow  a  considerate  amount  of 
artislie  touching.  Finally,  it  m^  be  nid  that 
those  who  have  not  Tinted  the  Fans  UniTersBl  TSx- 
hibition  will  be  aUe  to  gain  a  very  good  idea  of  its 
various  buildings  by  studyi^  uie  twenty-three 
views  of  it  ffichibited  by  W.  England. 

Mabt  M.  HxAToir. 


NOTES  ON  ART  AND  ARCBAEOLOQT, 

We  hear  that  it  is  intended  to  hold  during  the 
winter  at  Edinburgh,  at  the  Museum  of  Science 
and  Art; — a  popular  and  admirable  institution — an 
exhibition  illnstrative  of  the  History  of  Engraving 
from  the  earliest  times  of  the  practice  of  the  art 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  present  century.  By  "en- 
graving "  is  intended,  in  uie  present  instancej  line- 
engraving,  engraving  in  stipple,  and  engraving  in 
mezzotint ;  it  being  contemplated  that  the  arts  of 
etching  and  of  wood-cutting  shall  find  illustration 
in  another  exhiUtioo.  So  greatly  was  the  last 
exhiUtion  held  in  the  Mneeum  of  Science  and 
Art  awreciated— tiiat  of  wateXH»lour  drawings 
by  enunent  masters— that  there  can,  we  think,  be 
little  doubt  but  that  the  interest  of  the  Scotch 
public  will  also  be  ert^d  in  the  show  now  being 
arranged  for*,  but  we  would  venture  to  suggest 
that  the  period  during  which  it  is  proposed  to 
Imep  the  exhibition  open — a  period  extending 
over  dx  months— is  so  long  as  to  cause  manifest 
inconvenience  to  certain  collectors  who  promise  to 
lend,  and,  what  is  even  more  important  to  the 
success  of  the  exhibition,  manifest  hesitation 
among  those  who  otherwise  would  gladly  contri- 
bute. Surely  a  period  of  six  months — preceded  as 
it  necessarily  is  by  several  weeks  of  preparation 
and  succeeded  by  several  weeks  of  gradual  distri- 
bution— ^ia  a  longer  time  than  any  for  which  rea^ 
aonable  collectors  would  prefer  to  part  with 
cheri^ed  possessions. 

Wb  made  mention,  a  fortnight  ago,  of  the  early 
sale  at  Amsterdam  of  the  collection  of  M.  Ellinck- 
huysen.  The  better  part  of  his  drawings  and 
engravings  by  Old  Masters  have  now  been  brought 
to  Englwd  for  private  view.  The  engravings 
include  a  Jair  number  of  etching  liy  Bemteandt 
and  an  almost  complete  collection  of  Hie  etched 
work  of  Adrian  van  Oatade^  togethar  irith  miiiy 


spacamens  of  the  labour  of  minor  Datoh  artiste 
httie  known  and  rarely  collected  in  "Kn^mi.  We 
think  the  quality  of  some  ci  tiie  etelunn  has  beim 
somewhat  over-rated.  The  Bambnmdta  are  not 
generally,  we  deem,  by  any  means  of  the  first 
order.    The  collection,  however,  offers  certain 
points  of  interest.   Among  the  mezzotints  there 
IB  a  print  by  J.  Stolker — an  artist  who  flourished 
in  the  middle  of  the  ughteenth  cratnir — and 
among  the  drawings  is  the  design  in  Indian  ink 
which  properly  accompanies  it.    Both,  it  has 
been  pointed  out  to  us — and,  indeed,  reference 
is  made  to  the   &ct  in  the  Gataiogne — are 
from    that    portrait   by   Rembrandt   in  onr 
National    Gallery  described   in  the  National 
Gallery  Oatjdogue  as  Portrait  of  an  Old  Lady  m 
Black,  with  White  Cap  and  Ruff.   It  has  pleased 
certain  amateurs  to  ccoiMider  this  portrait — cer- 
tunlv  one  of  the  chief  tzeasures  of  the  work  of 
Reminuidtin  onr  national  eollectira— as  tiie  por^ 
tiait  of  Rembaadt's  mother,  bnt  thsro  can  be 
littie  better  foundation  for  this  belief  than  may  be 
found  in  the  nmple  fiuite  tiiat  Bemlaandt  painted 
his  mothOT  as  an  old  woman,  and  that  thepenon- 
age  now  in  question  is  an  old  woman.   The  |hc- 
ture,  we  have  always  considered,  bears  no  likeneai 
whatever  to  the  two  exquimto  t^hed  porlmila— 
both  the  Head  of  a  Woman,  l^hUy  Hched,  and 
the  one  Au  votU  noir,  which  are  now  goierally 
accepted  as  representing  the  motiier  of  the  master. 
The  identity  oi  the  person  depicted  in  ^e  National 
Gallery  picture  has  now  been  eeteblished.  The 
model,  of  course,  was  not  the  mother  of  Rem- 
brandt.  A  note  by  Stolker,  the  oigraver,  at  tlie 
back  of  his  drawing,  states  that  the  model  was 
Frances  Wassenhoven,  wife  of  one  Edward  Pop- 
inus,  Pioteetent  minister  at  Gonda.  We  may  add 
that  the  drawings  of  M.  EUinckhnysso^  collection 
have  been  this  week  at  Uma.  Honrth'a,  and 
will  be  next  week  at  M.  XUhaudMui'a.  We 
may  poadbly  have  occasion  to  v&st  to  them  in 
anotiier  issue. 

A  LOUT  EXHIBITION  of  unusual  interest  has  this 
week  been  opened  in  Bristol ;  it  consists  chiefly 
of  pictures  and  of  china,  and  though  little  attempt 
appears  to  have  been  made  to  induce  coUectots  at 
a  distance  to  contribute  from  th«r  stores,  tint 
poeseSBOTS  of  fine  thxius  in  the  vatj  ud  its  inn 
mediate  nei^bourhooa  have  been  luMnl  in  tbsir 
loans.  Sir  Philip  Bfiles  has  sent  from  thewtU* 
known  collection  at  Leigh  Ooort  some  eix  or 
ek^ht  pictures,  on  which  ^reat  store  has  been  set. 
Mx.  J.  W.  Miles,  Mr.  Lewis  Fry,  and  the  Dowager 
Lady  Ifackwortii,  likewise  contribute  pictures  by 
eminent  old  masters  and  popular  modem  artists. 
But  it  is  probable  that  nothing  will  be  seen  with 
greater  interest  by  the  Bristol  people  than  the 
assemUage  of  Bristol  china,  very  renuuikable  spe- 
dmens  of  which  are  lent  by  local  reudwtoin  whose 
fiimilies  they  have  remained  since  the  period  of 
their  manufacture.  Mr.  Edldns,  for  example— 
the  greater  part  of  whose  valuable  collection  was 
deB^yed  some  years  since  at  the  burning  of  the 
Alexandra  Palace— rebuns  a  tea-set  of  the  highest 
qualij^,  shown  at  the  Fine  Arts  Academy,  while 
Mr.  i)fUK»s  "Frj  (one  of  whose  ancestOTa  was  a 

Strtner  of  Richara  Champion,  the  manafiutorer, 
uring  the  p»iod  when  tiw  sh<nrtJived  borinees 
was  in  operation)  sends  tiuee  vases :  the  three, 
we  believe,  which  attracted  so  much  attention 
some  years  ago  when  they  were  exhilnted  in  Lon- 
don. Their  probable  money-value— about  flfleeD 
hundred  pounds — may  be  tak«i  as  indicative  of 
their  rare  excellence  as  specimens  of  a  fabrmi^ 
now  much  sought  after  by  collectors.  The  exni- 
bition  also  includes,  among  English  china,  ex- 
amples of  Bow,  Chelsea,  Plymoutii,  and  D^by : 
and,  amoi^  foreign,  specumens  of  Dresden  and 
Sevres.  An  opptvtunity  is  thos  offered  to  the 
Bristolians  of  which  it  may  be  hoped  they  will 
not  be  slow  to  avail  themselves ;  and  it  is  satisfac- 
tory to  see  an  elegant  buildiiw,  of  which  but 
scanty  and  insuffic&it  use  is  nabitnally  made, 
now  turned  to  the  purposes  of  an  important  loaa 
ezhilatim. 
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Thb  ExliibitioQ  of  the  newiy-formed  Arts 
ABBodation,  Newcftatle-on-Tyae,  which  has  now 
Ijeen  open  for  a  mooth  past,  is  considered  bo  far 
s  BucccBB,  hoth  in  the  nnmbei  of  Tiaitors  and  the 
sales  o(  the  works  exhiluted.  Among  the  latter, 
it  is  curious  to  find,  the  moat  importuit  pictures 
sold  are  bj  French  artists. 

Thb  Free  Libnur  in  the  same  populous  town, 
which  was  eetaUisned  nearly  three  Tears  f^,  is 
at  last  to  be  accommodated  in  a jpaolic  building 
erected  by  the  Town  Council.  This  building  is 
to  accommodate  also  the  School  of  Art,  the 
Lou^h  Qallery  of  Sculpture,  and,  if  poRsible,  the 
Antiquarian  Society's  Museum.  The  f^und 
chosen  is  unhappily  at  present  partly  occupied  by 
the  Gariiol  Tower,  one  of  the  most  iuterestbg 
Temains  of  ancient  Newcastle,  the  future  existence 
of  which  is  thus  endangered.  There  are,  how- 
ever, two  plans  for  the  new  building,  one  of 
which— that  by  Mr.  Iliomas  Oliver— has  the 
inestiinaUe  advaatage  of  preserring  the  ancient 
Tower,  in  which  is  a  vaulted  room— the  meeting 
place  of  the  Guild  of  Weavers,  to  which  body 
was  assigned  the  watch  and  ward  of  the  part  of 
the  Town-Wall  adjoining.  The  borough  en- 
gineer's QIt.  Fowler  s)  plim,  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
shows  no  respect  for  thia  interesting  relic  of  the 
old  capital  of  the  North,  and  clears  it  entirely 
away.  This  gross  vandalism^  moreover,  increases 
the  expense ;  Mr.  Oliver's  design  being  practicable 
at  little  more  than  half  the  cost  of  that  of  the 
borongh  ang^neer,  which  is  estimated  at  20,000J. 

Mebbbs.  PuQERUt  AND  Lef^vre  hsve  lately 
issued  an  addition  to  the  Alma  Tadema  series  of 
engravings.  This  is  an  etching  by  Mr.  Leopold 
Jx)wenstam,  in  which  that  artist  has  excelled 
his  former  productions.  The  print  is  called 
l^^dmff,  and  represents  a  das^c  youth  appeal- 
ing— as  one  may  guess  from  the  action  and 
expteasion  of  both  figures,  not  for  the  tlrst  time — 
to  a  muden  who  looks  dreamily  at  us  from  the 

Sietuie.  The  beauty  of  this  face  is  perfectly  ren- 
ered ;  and  the  different  degrees  of  tenderness  in 
the  constituents  of  the  composition  —  white 
dresaee,  white  marble,  and  almost  white  sky — 
give  tlie  work  a  remarkable  charm. 

Air  iateresting  account  of  the  "  Art  Schools  of 
Xew  Yorlt "  is  contributed  to  Scrihner'a  Magasine 
this  month  by  W.  C.  Brownell,  who  is  evidentiy 
well  acquiunted  with  all  the  bearings  of  the 
subject  upon  which  he  writes.  Wheu^er  a  great 
national  art  will  ever  arise  in  America  is  a  question 
that  only  the  future  can  decide.  There  are,  it 
must  be  owned,  veir  few  signs  of  it  at  present, 
bat  it  is  certain  tnat  a  growing  desire  for  art- 
cultare  is  being  everywhere  felt  among  the  more 
educated  classes  in  the  United  States.  "Ten 

Esarft  ago/  bbjb  Mr.  Kownell,  "  there  was  very 
tile  attention  pud  to  aesthetics  upon  the  part  of 
what  is  known  as  the  general  puuie ; "  bnt  now, 
he  tells  US,  '*  if  anyone  were  to  mention  the  one 
thing  which  popular  feeling  is  deeply  stirred 
about,  it  would  be  art."  As  the  result  of  this 
feeling,  which  is  partly  enthusiasm  and  partiy 
no  doubt  ^  aflfectatton,  or  the  mere  following 
of  a  ftshion,  a  number  of  art  schools  both 
for  male  and  female  stiiddnts  have  grown  up 
in  New  York,  and  -are  making  rapid  progress. 
The  most  importantof  these  belong  to  the  National 
Academy  of  Design,  built  in  1860,  which  now  has 
on  its  roll  176  students,  including  rather  more 
men  than  women ;  bnt  there  are  other  independent 
schools,  such  as  the  Cooper  Union  School  of  De- 
•igo,  for  women  only,  and  the  Art  Students' 
League,  formed  in  1876.  In  all  these  schools  it 
would  seem  that  a  greater  individuality  prevails 
mmtxag  the  pupils  than  is  conunon  in  our  art 
Bchoob.  The  woA  may  not  be  so  good,  bnt  it  is 
more  the  expression  of  the  student's  own  view  of 
the  subject,  and  it  is  curious,  according  to  Mr. 
lirown^,  to  note  tbe  variety  of  character,  even  of 
*'  whim,**  that  appears  sometimes  in  tbe  drawings 
of  the  students  from  one  model.  The  teaching, 
indeed,  leeKS  to  be  wisely  directed  toward  makug 


the  poinle  teach  themselves.  A  number  of  illus- 
trations are  given  of  the  interior  of  these  schools, 
showing  the  ^oung  men  and  women  busily  at 
work.  We  will  hope  that  as  an  outcome  of  all 
this  energy  a  truly  great  national  painter  will 
some  day  oe  produced  by  America. 

The  Oazette  de»  Beaux-Artt  again  makes  its 
appearance  this  month  as  a  double  number  devoted 
entirelv  to  the  Universal  Exlubition.  Its  matter 
is  suMciently  varied,  however,  as  to  subject,  for 
we  are  offered  articles  on  French  painting,  by  P. 
Mantz;  on  Ancient  Egvpt,  hj  Arthur  RhonS ; 
on  the  Foreign  Schools  or  Fainting,  by  P.  Lefort ; 
on  Roman  Art  uid  its  Decadence,  by  B.  FUlon ; 
on  Armour  and  Arms,  by  R  de  Beauaumt;  on 
the  Middle  Age  and  BenBissance,  "by  A.  Darcel ; 
on  the  Sculpture  of  the  Betrospective  Exhilntion, 
by  £.  Plot;  on  Art  Industnes,  by  M.  Falize, 
,/w9 ;  and,  lastly,  on  the  Water-colours,  Drawii^, 
and  Engravings^  by  A.  de  Lostalot  Of  these, 
tbe  comprehensive  article  on  Ancient  E^ypt,  by 
M.  Kionj,  is  perhaps  the  most  generally  mtoreet- 
ii^,  giving,  as  it  does,  an  excellent  survey  of  the 
part  played  by  Fgrpt  in  the  ancient  world,  and 
showmg  how  at  tne  present  day  even  E|m>t  is 
passing  from  the  realm  of  mystery  into  that  of 
science.  M.  Benjamin  Fillon's  essay  on  Roman 
Art  will  also  be  likely  to  prove  of  service  to 
students  of  the  classical  period,  though  it  deals 
principally  with  Roman  art  in  its  decline,  when 
instead  of  imposing  its  style  on  the  barbaric 
nations  it  was  adopting  ideas  from  them,  and 
itself  bwjnning  to  descend  toward  buburism. 
A  numwr  of  illustratuns,  mostiy  of  Gallo- 
Roman  works,  are  given.  With  the  exception  of 
the  finished  diawiiu  hjr  M,  Madrazo,  from  his 
painting  in  the  Exhibition  called  Pierrette,  we 
cannot,  however,  speak  in  warm  pruse  of  any 
of  the  illustrations  of  this  number.  There  are 
three  other  etchings  beside  this,  and  an  in&nity 
of  small  engraving  in  the  text,  all  passably  good, 
but  not  of  tbe  high  quality  that  the  Gazette  dee 
Beaux-Arts  should  strive  to  maintain. 

£uca  SignoreUi  and  the  Italian  Renaiuance,  by 
Robert  Vischer,  is  the  titie  of  an  exhaustive 
study,  or  as  the  author  calls  it,  an  "  Art-historical 
Monc^raph,"  recently  published  in  Germany. 
Luca  SignoreUi  is  a  master  who  has  been  exciting 
more  attention  of  late  than  the  older  art-historians 
saw  fit  to  bestow  on  him.  Fevv  of  these,  indeed, 
mention  him  at  all,  and  Vssari,  although  he  calls 
him  "an  excellent  painter  highly  renowned 
through  Italy,"  had  evidentiy  very  littie  acquaint- 
ance with  his  works.  Thesej  however,  show  him 
to  bave  been  the  ^^reatest  of  the  foiennmm  of 
Michelangel(^  and,  mdeed,  to  have  come  very  near 
that  master  in  his  knowledge  of  ftom.  His 
works  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  the  utmost  expres- 
sion in  painting  of  the  scientific  aims  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  Prof.  Oolvin,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, treated  of  this  artist  in  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Comhill  in  1876,  and  Herr  Vischer 
has  before  studied  him  in  a  biography  which  he 
contributed  to  Dohme's  Kuntt  una  Kiinatler  in 
1876;  but  the  monograph  he  now  puts  forth 
takes  a  wider  view  of  the  subject  than  the 
limits  of  a  biographv  would  admit,  giving  an  ac- 
count, not  only  ot  Luca  himself,  but  likewise  of 
some  of  his  pupils,  assistants  and  copyists.  A 
descriptive  catalogue  of  his  paintings,  carefully 
prepared  durin?  three  journeys  in  Iwy,  likewise 
adds  much  to  the  value  of  this  work. 

A  SBBiEs  of  ei^ht  drawings  by  the  distin- 
tinguished  Berlin  pamter  Pfannschmidt  have  lately 
been  exhibited  at  Statt^;art  and  have  excited  great 
attention.  Theee  drawings  deal  with  oft-repeated 
themM  from  the  New  TeBttunent— such  as  Dives 
and  Laiania,  the  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins,  and 
the  Orueifixion  and  the  Resurrection — but  the 
treatment  is  such  that  a  new  interest  is  awakened 
b^  them.  Herr  P&nnschmidt's  drawing  is  chiefly 
distinguished  by  a  grand  severity  of  outline  united 
to  a  true  feeling  for  the  beauty  of  human  form. 
A  printed  pamphlet  explains  the  intention  of  the 
urtut  in  um  works. 


BssiDB  the  statue  of  Humboldt  already  men- 
tioned in  our  columns,  another  work  of  importance 
has  just  beoi  euccessfully  cast  at  the  Royal 
Foundry  of  Munich.  This  is  the  two  colossal 
groups  destined  to  decorate  the  pediment  of  the 
Augsburg  theatre,  which  repiesent  respectively 
the  Muses  of  Poet^  and  Music,  thus  denoting  the 
purpose  of  the  buuding  which  they  are  intended 
to  adorn.  H«r  J.  Friedet^  of  Vieniia,  is  the 
artist. 

Ait  obelisk-shaped  monument  has  recentiy  been 
discovered  at  Greinberg,  near  Miltenberg.  It  is 
about  seventeen  feet  in  height,  and  bears  the  in- 
scription : — HTCKE  .  T0VT0V08  .  c  .  A  .  H  .  p.  Herr 
Eonrady  was  the  fortunate  discoverer.  Varioua 
opinions  exist  r^;arding  its  purpose :  some  hold  it 
to  be  a  boundary  stone  Mtween  two  German 
tribes  (Teutons  and  a  people  whose  name  is  not 
written  out  in  fuU)}  others  hold  it  to  be  a  boun- 
dary between  the  Teutons  and  a  Roman  colcmy. 
A  monograph  on  the  inbjeet  is  promiaed  by  Prof. 
Mommsen. 


MTTBIO. 

The  programme  of  last  Saturday's  Crystal 
Palace  Concert  was  singularly  diversified,  con- 
taining, indeed,  examples  of  nearly  every  school 
of  musical  composition.  This  statement  will  be 
easily  verified  by  referring  to  the  several  items  in 
chronological  order.  Of  Bach  there  was  the  short 
Oi^;an  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  £  minor,  played  on 
the  pianoforte  by  Miss  Agnes  Zimmermano.  Of 
Hanoel,  the  air  from  Serae,  "-Ombra  mai  fu," 
made  fatwilifty  to  concert  audiences  by  Herr 
Hellmesbetver's  orchestral  arrangement,  was  sung 
by  Mdme.  Patey,  who  somewhat  unwisely  trana- 
TOsed  it  from  F  to  D.  The  symphony  was 
Beethoven's  No.  2  in  D,  which  received  a  very 
spirited  rendering,  the  teamo  adopted  1^  Mr, 
Manns  is  the  first,  third,  and  fourth  mov«nent» 
being  more  ra]^  than  tiiat  of  many  conductors. 
Mrs.  Davison,  a  tUbvtante,  displayed  a  pleanng 
voice,  and  the  evidence  of  sound  training,  in  the 
aria  "Selva  opooa,"  from  Ou^ielmo  TeUy  but 
her  effiirts  were  marred  by  a  tendency  to  sing 
sharp.  The  modem  Romantic  school  was  illus- 
trated by  Schumann's  beautiful  Concertetiick 
for  pianoforte.  Op.  93,  played  with  correct 
taste  and  emphasis  by  Miss  2>immQnnann.  But 
the  pianist  was  most  successful  in  Steradale 
Bennett's  Sondo  Piaeevole,  a  melodious  trifie 
precisely  suited  to  her  refined  method.  The  Eng- 
lish style  was  further  represented  by  the  only 
novelty  of  tite  day^  Mr.  Walter  Macfiuien's  Pas* 
torat  Overture,  which  was  vrrittm  for  Mr.  Kuhe'a 
Brighton  Festival  in  February  hut.  The  work  ia 
in  the  key  of  Aj  six-oght  time,  and  is  of  a  bright 
and  tuneful  nature,  toe  hannonieB  being  very 
straightforward  and  the  soore  abounding  in  thoae- 
streaming  paasaeies  for  violins  so  chazactraistie  of 
T<!ngii)iii  composition  nnoe  MmdelsBohn  ma  ac- 
cepted as  a  model.  The  overture  was  very 
warmly  received,  and  the  composer  summoned  ta 
the  platform.  Those  who  accept  Herr  Biehter  as 
a  correct  exponent  of  Wanier's  latest  scores  will 
feel  disposed  to  question  Mr.  Manna's  reading  of 
the  Trauer-Marsch  and  the  WtQkiirenritt  from  Der 
Bing  dee  Nibelungen.  It  would  be  presumptuous 
to  assert  that  the  latter  is  wrong  in  the  view  he 
takes  of  those  marvellous  tone-pictures ;  but  be- 
yond all  cavil  their  effect  under  his  baton  is  some- 
thing widely  different  from  that  under  the 
Viennese  conductor.  Musicians  will,  of  course,, 
form  thw  own  judgment  on  this  matter.  An 
extremelv  interesting  oonoert  was  rendered  im- 
perfect m  the  indnaion  of  a  very  foolish 
ballad,  which,  sung  1^  Mdme.  Ffttey,  evtdni 
considerable  displrasnre.  Protests  have  been 
so  fr«quentiy  made  regarding  tbe  vocal  selec- 
tions at  these  concerts  that  we  hesitate  to  say- 
more  on  the  subject.  But  surely  the  exercise  of  a 
little  discretion  on  the  part  of  the  singers,  or, 
fiiiling  tbaL  of  commendable  firmness  on  the  part 
of  the  conductor,  vould  be  suffiomt  to  avoid  the 
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poesilnlitj  of  hostile  mssifestatioiu  nnpleasiiig  to 
those  conceroed,  and  espedally  to  be  aeploted  at 
a  mo^cal  entertainment  of  the  hig^wrt  ouss. 

Aootnuave  to  time  -  hoaonied  enstom  Hr. 
MralMon  commttieed  hb  wioter  aeaeon  at  Her 
M4«*ty'6  Theatre  with  FideUo,  the  cast  being  the 
aame,  with  one  ijuportant  exception,  &a  that  of 
June  last.  Mdme.  IVj^penbeim  is  furij  latis- 
foctonr  as  I>eonon|ind,  indeed,  in  one  respect,  she 
manifested  an  improTement  on  Saturday  as  com- 
pared with  her  preTious  assumptions  of  the  aame 
character.  There  was  no  longer  that  objectionable 
forcing  of  the  voice  beyond  its  natoxal  capadtj, 
to  which  attention  was  drawn  at  the  time,  and 
which,  indeed,  constitutes  a  grave  defect  in  many 
dramatic  singers  of  the  present  day.  IfMdme.Pap- 
penhnm  wonld  strive  to  give  greater  expression  to 
^Mntabile  and  toitemtto  passages,  she  would  be  more 
acceptable  as  a  vocalist ;  her  genuine  dnmatie  in- 
stincts will  do  the  rest.  M.  Oandidos,  who  has, 
we  believe,  aniur  prindpally  in  Gcsmany,  was 
struigdy  advised  to  make  his  d^ut  in  Haa  part  of 
Florestan ;  and  any  definite  opinion  on  hia  merits 
mast  he  reserved.  The  agreeable  quality  of  his 
voice  was,  however,  sumcientiy  proved,  and, 
judging  from  the  ease  with  which  he  vanquished 
the  difficulties  of  the  one  air  he  had  to  sing,  his 
Tocal  training  must  be  very  considerable.  With 
the  exception  that  the  horns  were  defective  in  in- 
tonation— a  result  due  probably  to  the  low  pitch 
— no  fault  whatever  could  be  found  with  the 
■orchestra  under  Signor  Li  Oalsi ;  and  the  chorus, 
though  somewhat  weak,  sang  extremely  well. 
Of  the  performance  of  Rigoletto  on  Monday,  or 
that  of  Fatu^  on  Tuesday,  nothing  need  be  said. 
On  Wednesday  Carmen  waa  given  with  Mdnle. 
Trebelli  in  the  titie-r£/f.  As  might  have  been 
4Uitidpated,  her  conception  of  the  dttaracter  difiers 
considerably  from  that  of  HdUe.  Minnie  Hauk. 
The  American  prima  dorma  stndknuly  avoids  the 
attempt  to  impart  a  speciona  refinement  to  Prosper 
M^rim^'s  heroine.  Oaimen  is  a  ehild  of  nature, 
«s  free  in  thought  and  action  as  she  is  heartiess, 
and  as  such  we  might  soppose  ehe  shonld  be 
depicted.  But  Mdme.  Trebelli  is  befcve  anything 
else  an  artist,  and  with  her  the  coarser  features  of 
the  gipsy  are  gently  toned  down.  The  picture  is 
less  vivid,  and  therefore  less  repulsive,  while  in  a 
musical  sense  the  impersonation  is  a  distinct  im- 
provement on  its  preaeceesor.  In  other  reepects 
the  performance  of  Bizet's  opera  was  generally 
commendable,  but  Mr.  Mapleeon  stands  in  seed 
of  a  leading  baritone  in  the  stead  of  SqpiOT  Del 
Fuente. 

Ms.  Walteb  BiOHE  gives  his  seventh  annual 
pianoforte  recital  at  St.  James's  Uall,  on  Monday 
afternoon  next.  The  interesting  programme  will 
be  selected  from  tiie  works  of  Bach,  Beethoven, 
Ohopm,  Liait,  and  A.  0,  Maokanaie. 

The  Mtuikaiucha  WocK^nblatt  annonrtces  that 
Brahms  is  aaid  to  have  just  writttoi  a  ctmoerto  for 
violin. 

Last  Sunday  was  the  fiftieth  annivocsary  of 
Mdme.  Olaia  Schumann's  first  appearance  in  public 
as  a  pianist.  On  October  20, 1828,  she,  at  that 
time  a  c^A.  of  nine  years  of  age,  played  at  a  con- 
cert in  the  Qewandhaus  at  Leipzig. 

Thb  Neue  Zeit$ehrifi  fur  MvsUt  states,  we  know 
not  on  what  authority,  that  Joachim  Baff  is  to 
conduct  the  next  Leeds  FeatiTol,  which  talres 
phuM  in  1880. 

Mesb&s.  'BKBSTTLOtv  ksn  Habtel  announce  'as 
ahortiy  to  be  issued  the  second  and  conduding 
volume  of  Spitta's  great  work  on  Johann  Sebastian 
Bach.  The  first  volume  was  published  so  long 
ago  as  1873,and  its  continuation  will  be  anxiously 
awaited  by  musicians,  for  it  is  by  iar  the  most  com- 
plete bioj^raphy  of  the  great  composer  tiiat  has 
been  published. 

Wb  have  received  from  Mr.  W.  Beeves  the 
Zi/ii  and  LUtmt  ^  Sxhtrt  Sckumtmn,  by  Von 
Waaislnnki,  tnuubted  by  A.  U  Alger.  As  the 


anlj  complete  and  trustworthy  work  on  the  great 
musidan,  an  Eofdish  venion  of  it  is  heartily  to  be 
welcomed,  though  the  criticism  of  Schumann's 
compositions  is  at  times  somewhat  superficial, 
many  of  the  more  important  works  bemg  dis- 
missed in  a  few  lines,  while  of  others  nothing 
more  than  the  dates  of  their  production  is  given. 
The  translation  is  on  the  whole  well  done,  thoiwh 
it  is  oeca^onally  CMiaUe  of  unpnvement.  For 
exam^e,  in  lihe  Frelaee,  "  Biis.  ulara  Schumann, 
who  livea  on  iho  memories  of  her  hnsbaad  in  the 
most  digmfied  manner,"  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
a  singularly  infelicitous  tnmslation  of  "die  dem 
Andenken  ihres  Gotten  in  der  edelsten  Weise 
lebt."  By  a  singular  error,  alec,  the  name  of  the 
author  is  printed,  both  on  the  titie-page  and  on 
the  oover,  as  "  Waaielwski "  instead  of  "  Wanel- 
emki."  At  the  end  of  the  Frefkce  it  is  coneetly 
given. 
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Lane  (J.  B.),  Lectnrea  on  SjpliillB  dalirered  at  the  Uar- 

Telan  Society,  cr  8to  (Chnrcbltl)  8/6 

Img  (R.  H.),  Oypnia :  Ita  Htstory,  Its  Prcnnt  Beemiroes, 

and  Futon  Praqwots,  8T0  (ICacmUlaii)  li/O 

Uut  Act  (The) :  being  the  Fonaal  RUea  of  nations  and 

IndlTMoals,  12mo  {tvgg)  8/0 

Lefaore  Hoon  irtth  London  Dlvlnea,  bj  a  Joonallati  er  Sto 

(Hattglitoa)  B/e 

Leslie  (B.),  George's  Temptation,  ISmo 

(Bnnday  Bohool  TTnton)  1/6 
LoBglMlow  (H.  W.),  Works,  11  rok.  In  box  (BouUedge)  31/0 
UcUohad  (W.  F.)  and  B.  F.  Smith,  Examples  in  Algebra, 

pait  1. 13mo  (Bell  &  Soosj  3/6 

Magau  <F.),  Hydroatatloiand  Pnmmatios,  18mo 

(Longmans)  1/6 
UanhBll  (W.),  Past,  Pi«seiit,  and  Fnture  or  England's 

Langnage,  cr  8to   (Longnani)   3 '6 

Hat«HU  (0.  L.),  Odd  Folks  at  HtHue,  4to   (CassdU)  6,0 

ICataanx(C.L.),  Wee  Willie  Winkle,  12mo  .  .{(^assells)  3/6 
HUler  (J.),  Songs  of  Far-away  Lands,  cr  8vo.  .(Longmans)  10/6 
Morris  (IC.  O'C),  Hitornla  VanaUoa,  with  Photos,  8to 

(Chaonan  tt  Hall)  18/0 
UonltoD  (W.  P.),  Hlrtorr    tlM  BngUflb  Bible,  cr  8to 

(Oassdls)  3 '6 

jrranidmiMM(f,187S,iD78TO  (Mowbrej)  3/0 

Mnttall'a  Standard  Prononnctng  ZMctlonuy,  or  8to 

(Wane)  3/6 

Oar  Bbie  Jackets  :  a  MairaUve  of  Uin  W«ton'a  Lite  and 
Woik  among  ttie  BoUors.  cr  8to  (Hoddw)  3/6 

Page  (J.  E.),  Uf«  worth  Living  :  Ibonslita  on  Christian 
Hidinea,  ISmo  (Haughton)  1/6 

Flotniwqiio  BuKVe,  toL  ilL :  TlM  GoDtlMnt,  *to 

((^aaselU)  43,'0 

Pottottaa7M.lhiK>  (Itaxwell)  2/0 

Blnmer  (A.},  Plaaaant  e^crti  aroand  Oztetd,  ito 

(CtmHU)  31/0 
Secret  Uarriage  and  its  Oonseqnaocaf,  S  voli.,  cr  8to 

(OlHVman  &  Hall)  31/6 

Sergeant  (L.),  New  Oreeoe,  8to  (Caaells)  31/0 

Bkelton  (J.),  Eanya  In  Bonutnce  and  Stodies  from  Life,  8to 

(Vf.  Blackwood)  lS/0 
Slatter  (J.),  Student's  Oo^iel  Hamumy,  8to  (W.  Uardner)  13/6 
SttAer  (U.),  With  the  UnapeakaMoa ;  or,  Two  Teara' 
Campaigning  in  Buropsaa  and  Ajiatlc  Tnricey,  cr  S*o 

(Chapman  &  Hall)  3/6 
Tbomaa  (J.  W.),  Treatise  on  Coal,  Mine  Oases,  and  Vecti- 

laUon,  or  Svo  (Longmans)  10/6 

Tan  Xsnn  (H.),  French  Bsndmlaaarr  Bpocb,  x  rtda,  8to 

{OaasellB}  »/0 
WaUord  (JL),  PlaaMBt  Daja  la  TltSMnt  Pboes,  cr  Bro 

(HHdwlcke)  610 
Who  Wiote  It  r  »  SioUonaiT  of  Oommoo  PoMloal  Qaot»- 
tlciM^lSmo   (BeliaaoDB)  3/6 
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Now  ready,  VOLJFMB  XIU.  o/  the 
AOADEMY,  January  io  June,  1878,  hound 
in.  oMh,  frice  10*.  OASES  for  BINVINa 
Volume  Xni.,  now  ready,  price  2$. 

All  Bach  Numbers  of  the  AGADEMY  nay 
be  had  from  ike  commencement  of  ihe  publu 
cation  in  Oofo&er,  1869. 


AOBKOIBS. 

Copies  of  the  AtJADiHT  can  be  obiamed  every 
Saturday  morning  in  Edinbubgh  of  Mr. 
Mknzies;  in  Dublin  of  Messrs.  W.  H. 
Smith  and  Sons  ;  in  Manchesteb  of  Mr. 
J.  Hbtwood.  Ten  days  after  date  of  jwMi- 
eation,  in  New  York,  of  Messrs.  O.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.  There  are  aiso  Agencies  in 
twdloe  of  tiie  principal  dUes  of  ihe  Nobtb 
and  West  of  ihe  TTnitbd  States. 

FAHIS. 

Copies  can  he  obtained  tn  Pasis  every  Satur- 
day morning  of  M.  S'amBBaiOBDi,  8  Bue 
Neuve  dee  Oapuouus. 
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Uttm  regarding  the  nippU/  of  ike  paper^ 
mojf  he  adireeeed  io  iA«  Fdbubhkb, 
and  ^aiiailM  EsrroB. 


LITERATURE. 

Memoin  of  Sans  Hendnk,  the  ArcHo  Tra- 
veller, Written  "by  Himself.  Translated 
fioni  the  Eskimo  Laogaage  by  Dr.  Heniy 
Bink.  (Trabner.) 

The  annals  of  literatnre,  although  abonnd- 
ing  with  the  prodactions  of  countless  an- 
tbora  Topresenting  all  ages  and  nearly  all 
nations,  nave  hitherto  been  unable  to  record 
the  eiistence  of  a  work  emanating  from  the 
brain,  and  transmitted  by  the  pen,  of  an 
Eskimo.  That  deficiency  has  now  been 
snpjdied.  The  work  before  ns  is  the  plain, 
nnnrnished  bistoiy  the  life  and  adren- 
taree  of  one  of  those  wandering  nomads — 
who  pass  their  Utos  in  montiia  of  eeaselesB 
snnsmne  and  months  of  endless  darkness — 
as  cbronided  by  himself. 

Those  who  have  interested  tbemaelTss  in 
the  work  of  Polar  Exploration,  and  have 
read  the  Tarioos  narratives  of  the  more 
rooent  Arotic  Expedition,  published  by  the 
commanders  on  their  return,  cannot  fail  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  name  of  Hans 
Hendrik. 

We  first  hear  of  him  in  1853,  when  he 
was  hot  a  lad  some  seventeen  years  of  ^[e, 
accompanying  Dr.  Eane,  the  eminent 
American  Arctic  explorer,  in  the  capacity 
of  hnnter  and  dog-driver  to  the  Expedition. 
Headers  of  Dr.  Ejine's  admirable  descriptum 
of  this  Toy^e  will  be  able,  in  a  manner,  to 
realise  fhe  lurdships  and  snfferin^  endared 
our  hero  dnnng  two  tembly  severe 
winters.  On  this  occasion  he  was  the  sole 
companion  of  Moreton  when  he  reported  his 
great  discovery  of  an  "Open  Polar  Sea," 
now  proved  to  have  no  existenco. 

The  author's  account  of  how  he  first 
accepted  employment  with  the  Americans, 
and  his  parting  from  home,  is  thus  laconi< 
cally  described : — 

"  I  heard  that  they  were  looking  for  a  native 
campamon,  and  that  hiB  parents  should  have  pay- 
ment dorinff  hia  aheence.  Nobody  being  wirnn^, 
I,  Ham  Hendrik,  finally  took  a  liking  to  jom 
them,  and  I  said  I  would  go.  The  ship^s  master 
tzied  to  get  one  Baastant  more,  hut  did  not 
snooeed. 

"  I  went  to  inform  my  mother  of  my  intention 
and  she  gunsaid  me,  and  he^ed  me  not  to  join 
tiiem ;  but  I  replied,  '  If  no  mischief  happen  me 
I  ahaU  reton^  and  I  shall  earn  money  for  thee ; 
bat  eertunly  I  ^tj  my  dear  younger  brothers  who 
have  not  grown  food-winners  ab  yet,  eapecially  the 
yoongest,  Kathaniri.'  At  last  we  started,  and 
when  we  left  my  countrymen  and  relatires,  to 
bs  save  it  was  very  diaheartaoii^^.  Stall,  I  thought, 
if  I  do  not  perish  I  shall  retora.  How  strange ! 
Iliis  was  not  to  be  fiilfiUed," 

Hans,  it  must  be  remembered,  though  a 


dweller  within  the  Arctic  circle,  had  always 
lived  in  the  sonthem  part  of  it,  and  had 
therefore  never  experienced  any  long  period 
of  darkness.  His  terror  and  astonishment 
at  the  excessive  darkness  and  long- con- 
tinned  absence  of  the  son  in  their  first 
winter-quarters  in  latitude  79°  is  related  in 
the  following  graphic  manner 

"  Then  it  reidly  grew  winter  and  dreadfully 
cold,  and  the  sky  speedily  darkened.  Never  had 
I  seen  the  dark  season  like  this;  to  he  snre  it 
was  awful ;  I  thought  we  should  have  no  day- 
light any  more,  I  was  seized  with  Mght,  and 
fell  a-weeping;  I  never  in  my  life  saw  each 
darkness  at  noon-time.  As  tne  darkness  con- 
tinued for  three  months,  I  really  believed  we 
should  have  no  daylight  more.  However,  finally 
it  dawned,  and  hrighbiess  having  set  in,  I  used  to 
go  shooting  hares. 

That  onrhero  wasakeen  and  snccessfal  sports- 
man is  fnlly  exemplified,  not  only  by  his  own 
words — and  he  certainly  regards  his  hunting 
excnrsions  as  the  most  important  dnties 
connected  with  an  Arctic  expedition — but 
also  by  the  statements  of  the  diCTerent  com- 
manders with  whom  he  served,  who  t^ify 
to  his  skill  and  ene^y,  and  aver  that  the 
lives  of  many  of  his  scarvy-stricken  com- 
rades were  undoabtedhf  saved  by  his  promp- 
titude in  procuring  game. 

Instead  of  returning  to  the  southward 
with  Dr.  Eime,  Hans  elected  to  remain  and 
take  his  chance  with  a  more  northerly 
tribe,  called  by  Sir  John  Eoss  the  Arctic 
,  Higidanders,  with  whom  he  lived  for  sevei-al 
years.  He  thus  describes  his  attachment  to 
them : — 

"  At  length  I  wholly  attached  myself  to  them, 
and  followed  them  when  they  removed  to  the 
south,  I  got  the  man  of  highest  standing  among 
them  as  my  foster-iather,  and  when  I  had  dwelled 
several  winters  with  them,  I  Yt^axk  to  think  of 
taking  a  wife,  although  an  unchristened  one. 
First,  I  went  a-wooing  to  a  girl  of  good  morals, 
hut  I  gave  her  up,  as  her  father  said:  'Take  my 
sister.'  The  latter  was  a  widow  and  ill-repntea. 
Afterwards  I  got  a  sweetheart  whom  I  resolved 
never  to  part  with,  but  to  keep  as  my  wife  in  the 
country  of  the  Christians.  Since  tnen  she  has 
been  baptised  and  partaken  of  the  Lord^  Supper," 

We  next  read  of  the  author  being  engaged 
in  1860,  in  the  same  capacity  as  before,  by 
Dr.  Hayes,  who  had  served  as  a  subordinate 
in  Dr.  Kane's  expedition,  and  who  found 
our  hero  living  with  his  newly-adopted 
friends  at  Cape  xork.  On  this  occasion  he 
was  permittecl  to  take  his  wife  and  child 
with  nim. 

This  expedition  wintered  some  little  dis- 
tance to  toe  southward  of  the  position  where 
Dr.  Kane  had  established  his  winter-quarters. 
He.  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  great 
favourite  with  the  men,  partly  because  he 
was  supposed  to  have  caused  the  desertion, 
and  consequent  death,  of  another  Eskimo,  of 
whom  he  was  jealous ;  and  partly  because 
he  was  snspected  of  having  been  the  imme- 
diate cause,  through  a  want  of  attention,  of 
the  death  of  Mr.  Sontag,  the  astronomer, 
who  was  frozen  whilo  away  on  a  sledging 
jonmey  with  Hans.  His  account  of  the 
latter  adventure  is  interesting  and  patheti- 
cally related ;  but  we  are  bound  to  admit 
that,  by  his  own  showing,  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  made  strenuons  exertions  to 
save  his  comrade's  life.  It  is,  however,  but 
charitable  to  suppose  that  it  is  simply 
his  inability  as  a  writer,  or  perhaps  his 


modesty  as  a  man,  that  makes  him  appear 
indifierent  to  his  companion's  sufierings. 
His  conduct  on  this  occasion  affords  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  noble  devotion  of  two 
young  officers  belonging  to  Sir  George  Narcs* 
expedition,  who  were  placed  in  almost  iden- 
tical circumstances,  but  who  succeeded  in 
bringing  their  poor  frozen  comrade  alive  to 
his  ship.  In  spite  of  his  apparent  apathy  on 
this  occasion,  he  seems  to  possess  a  heart 
overflowing  with  the  milk  of  human  kind- 
ness: the  dottb  of  his  mother.in>Iaw,  he 
tells  ns,  was  a  "  hard  blow  "  to  him ;  while 
his  description  of  those  among  whom  he  had 
elected  to  live  is  snch  as  to  make  ua  wish 
that  many  in  our  own  more  civilised  country 
could  be  allnded  to  in  the  same  terms  ;  for 
he  says  that  "they  are  never  false,  but  al- 
ways loving  towards  each  other." 

When  Captain  Hall  sailed  on  his  memor- 
able voyage  in  1871  Hans  was  again  induced 
to  try  his  fortunes  with  the  Americans,  more 
especially  as  his  old  shipmate  Moreton  was 
on  board  the  Polaris.  The  account  that  he 
gives  us  as  to  how  he  shipped  and  the  amount 
of  wages  he  was  to  receive  is  most  amusing, 
and  is  certainly  very  different  firom  the  com- 
pact we  should  have  expected  to  be  made 
between  a  simple  and  ignorant  man  and  a 
shrewd  Yankee  dealer : — 

"The  boat  having  landed,  the  Assistant^Trader 
said, '  The  aierehant  wanta  thee  to  jcin  them.'  A 
little  while  after  the  ship's  mate,  Mister  Tarsta, 
said,  '  What  pay  dost  thou  want  per  month  P '  I 
answered,  'Ten  doUus.'  He  sud,  <It  ia  too 
little,  is  it  not  P*  I  said,  ■' Twen^-five.'  He 
again,  'It  is  too  little,'  At  last,  as  I  did  not 
demand  any  more,  he  asked, '  Will  fifty  be  suffi- 
cient P '  I  replied,  '  Yes,  that  will  do.'  He 
added, '  Art  thou  willing  to  perform  sulor's  work 
on  hoard,  or  not  P '  I  agreed  so  to  do,  with  the 
exception  of  going  aloft.  When  I  had  apokan 
thus,  he  was  satisfied,  and  said  that  we  were  to 
start  the  next  day." 

After  the  death  of  Captain  Hall,  which 
event  is  alluded  to  by  the  author  in  feeling 
terms,  Hans  seems  to  have  becoi  salyected 
to  a  good  deal  of  chaff  and  practical  joking 
at  the  hands  of  the  crew,  which  the  poor 
fellow,  not  understanding  or  appreciating 
the  white  man's  notions  of  fun,  took  in  sober 
earnest,  as  the  following  lines  testify : — 

"  Once  when  the  sun  had  reappeared,  I  heard  that 
I  was  to  be  punished  in  man-of-war  fashion.  The 
sailors  informed  me,  '  To-morrow,  at  nine,  thou 
wilt  be  tied  and  brought  down  to  the  smithy. 
Mister  Tarsta  will  come  to  fetch  thee  after  nine- 
o'clock.  Take  breakfast  without  fear;  if  thou 
art  afraid  thou  wilt  he  treated  ill,'  When  I  heard 
this,  I  intied  my  wife  and  litUe  children.  The 
next  moming  when  we  rose,  towards  hreak- 
&Bt  time,  my  wife,  oar  daughter,  and  I  fell  a- 
weeping.  Cor  littleson  asked, '  Why  do  ye  ay 
From  pity  we  were  unable  to  give  an  answer. 
However,  they  brought  us  our  breakfast,  and, 
though  without  appetite,  we  had  just  begun  eating 
when  we  heard  a  knocking  at  the  door.  It  was 
opened,  and  Mister  Tarsta,  with  a  smiling  look, 
made  his  appearance,  and  accosted  us:  'God- 
morgen,  are  ye  eating  p '  whereupon,  still  sioiUDg, 
he  petted  our  children  and  left  ua,  and  a  heavy 
stone  was  removed  from  my  heart.  I  also 
thanked  God,  who  had  shown  mercy  to  a  poor 
little  creature." 

His  horror  that  corporal  pnnishment 
should  bo  inflicted  on  board  white  men's 
ships  is  expressed  in  a  long  ccmversation 
with  Joe,  the  other  Eskimo  serving  on 
board  the  Polaris,  at  page  57.  He  concIadcA 
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liis  conversation  by  saying  that  he  will 
never  again  take  service  anderthe  Americans, 
bat  should  the  English  wish  to  engage  him 
he  would  go !  We  cannot  help  thinking 
that  Master  Hans  inserted  this  little  para- 
graph after  he  bad  returned  from  our  recent 
Arctic  expedition,  as  he  was  totally  nnac- 
qaainted  with  the  English  or  their  customs 
'before  he  was  engaged  by  Sir  George 
IT^ares  to  serve  on  board  the  Diecavery. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  his- 
tory ot  this  expedition  wiU  remember  how 
on  a  dark  October  night,  with  a  fierce  gale 
liowling  uonnd  them,  nineteen  hnman  beings 
were  separated  from  th^  ship,  and  drifted 
down  on  an  ice  floe,  daring  six  long  dark 
months,  exposed  to  all  the  severities  of  an 
Arctic  winter,  through  Baffin's  Bay  to  Davis' 
Straits,  a  distance,  almost  incredible  to  re- 
late, of  1,500  miles!  The  only  shelter  that 
tbey  had  was  that  which  their  own  r^ources 
«ouId  aSbrd.  Our  author  was  one  of  this 
party,  whose  salvation,  indeed,  was  mainly 
owing  to  his  energy  and  skill  as  a  hnnter. 
It  was  he  who,  when,  hope  was  almost 
«xtingni8hed,  succeeded  in  shooting  some 
seals  and  a  bear,  and  was  thns  instrumental 
in  keeping  his  companions  alive.  In  the  offi- 
cial account,  published  the  United  States 
GoTemmeut,'oC  the  oroise  of  the  PoZoru, 
our  anthor  is  spoken  of  in  the  following 
liigh  terms :  "  The  Talaable  services  of  Joe 
and  Hans,  as  interpreters  and  hunters,  often 
maintained  the  very  lives  of  the  ship's  com- 
pany." On  being  rescued  from  their  float- 
ing prison  by  an  English  sealer,  Hans  was 
taken  to  America,  in  which  country  he  re- 
inained  for  some  months,  nutil  an  oppor- 
tunity offered  of  sending  him  back  to  Green- 
land. His  astonishment  at  everything  he 
aaw  in  the  United  States  is  amnsingly  ex- 
pressed in  several  pages.  Sometimes  •  his 
surprise  was  so  great  as  to  cause  him  to 
jnoralise,  and  to  exclaim  to  his  companion, 
Joe,  "  How  wonderfiil  that  all  these  people 
subsist  irom  Hke  trifle  that  the  soil  prodaoos; 
heboid  the  numberless  hoases,  the  charming 
fbores  yonder,  and  this  calm  sea,  how  in- 
Titing !  " 

When  Sir  George  Kares  sailed  in  com- 
mand of  our  last  Arctic  Expedition  he  ex- 
pressly called  in  at  the  little  Danish  settle- 
ment of  Proven,  on  the  west  coast  of  Green- 
land, in  order  to  secure  the  services  of  Hans, 
iis  hunter  and  interpreter  to  one  of  his  ships. 
In  this  he  was  successful,  and  although  he 
was  informed  that  his  wife  and  uimily 
■coDld  not  accompany  him^  as  in  pre- 
vious expeditions}  he  was  easily  induced 
to  try  his  fortunes  once  more  in  the  far 
^orth.  His  services  during  that  expedition 
Jire  thus  alluded  to  by  Captain  Naros  in  his 
-official  account: — "  AH  speak  in  the  highest 
terms  of  Hans  the  Eskimo,  who  was  untir- 
ing in  his  ozertioDS  with  the  dog  sledge  and 
in  procuring  game."  The  same  fits  of  de- 
«pondency  seem  to  have  attacked  him  daring 
the  winter  on  board  the  Discovery  as  he  was 
subject  to  in  the  Americaa  expeditions. 
He  always  seemed  to  be  under  the  impres- 
sion that  he  was  regarded  with  disfavour  by 
a  portion  of  the  crew,  and  that  they  had  re- 
solved to  flog  him,  if  not  to  kill  him.  It 
appeun  to  be  the  fashion  among  the  Eskimo 
when  feeling  depressed  fo  run  away  from 
their  comrades,  and  seek  relief  either  in 


Bolitade  or  death.  The  author  describes  at 
page  38  the  disappearance  of  a  young 
Eskimo,  whose  desertion  and  consequent 
death  was  attributed  by  several  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Dr.  Hayes*  expedition  to  the  ill 
treatment  he  received  from  Hans  himself ; 
and  at  page  90  he  gives  an  account  of  his 
own  desertion  from  the  Diaeovery  because  he 
thought  that  some  of  the  crew  had  conspired 
agaiost  him  to  flog  him.  This  so  preyed 
upon  his  mind  tmit  he  resolved  to  ran 
away,  althoagh  he  naively  lemarks,  "  Our 
aptain  likes  me;  perhaps  he  villsend  people 
in  search  of  me  I  After  he  had  gone  a 
short  distance  from  the  ship  he  very  wisely 
halted,  knowing,  as  he  said,  that  he  wonld 
be  searched  for.  He  was  soon  found  and 
brought  on  board,  bat  not,  however,  before 
he  had  caused  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  to 
all  on  board,  who  were  apprehensive  for  hia 
safety,  exposed  as  he  was  for  some  hours  to 
a  temperature  many  degrees  below  zero. 

Hans,  nndoubtedly,  regarded  himself  as 
one  of  the  most  important  members  in  each 
and  all  of  the  expeditions  with  which  he 
was  connected.  According  to  his  own 
account,  he  was  invariably  consulted  as  to 
the  route  to  be  adopted,  and  on  other 
matters,  aa  the  following  lines  will  show : — 
"When  we  were  going,  our  captain  said, 
'  Now  show  US  the  road ;  go  ahead  of  ns, 
and  we  will  fbUow.' "  Again :— "  The  cap- 
tain used  to  question  me,  'Which  way 
are  we  to  go  ? '  I  answered,  '  Look  here, 
this  will  be  better.'  It  was  lucky  the 
commander  treated  me  as  a  comrade " ! 
Speaking  of  Captain  Nares,  he  says : — 
"  The  captain  of  our  other  ship  was  beyond 
all  praise ;  one  might  think  he  neither  slept 
nor  ate.  Sitting  in  his  look-oot  in  the  mast, 
he  sometimes  took  his  meat  there.  On  ac- 
count of  his  extraordinary  skill  in  ice-navi- 
gation, he  was  our  leader."  A  vein  of 
simplicity  pervades  the  whole  book,  though 
strongly  marked  by  ^fotism,  bat  this  is 
hardly  to  be  wondered  at,  more  especially 
when  we  are  told  that  the  work  was  almost 
entirely  vrritten  from  memory;  the  few 
notes  that  the  author  possessed  being  in  all 
probabib'ty  those  taken  daring  the  time  he 
was  serving  with  the  last  English  expedi- 
tion. In  making  even  those  few  notes  the 
anthor  was  doubtless  prompted  by  observ- 
ing so  many  men  belonging  to  the  crew  of 
the  Discovery  keeping  regular  written 
journals.  Hans  is  now,  we  are  told,  estab- 
lished as  boatswain  and  labourer  at  one  of 
the  Greenland  settlements.  For  an  Eskimo, 
he  must  be  regarded  by  his  neighboara  as  a 
wealthy  man,  for  the  interest  of  the  money 
he  received  as  pay  in  his  fonr  expeditions 
would  certainly  yield  a  very  comfortable 
competence  to  a  resident  m  Greenbnd. 
Let  ns  hope  he  will  live  long  to  enjoy  the 
comforts  of  a  life  at  home,  and  we  may 
surely  add  to  the  name  which  he  has  already 
earned  for  himself  as  a  mighty  hunter  a  new 
reputation  as  an  author. 

The  credit  for  the  appearance  of  this  little 
book  is  entirely  due  to  Dr.  Rink,  who  has 
BO  admirably  translated  and  edit^  it.  He 
is  perhaps  the  only  man  in  the  world  who 
ooald  have  undertaken  the  task  and  executed 
it  BO  well.  A  master  of  the  Eskimo  lan- 
guage, and  perfectly  familiar,  from  a  long 
residence  id  Greenland,  with  the  manners 


and  oustoms  of  the  natives,  beside  poBsees- 
ing  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  author,  he 
was  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  work  which  he 
has  so  successfully  concluded;  and  which 
will,  we  predict,  take  its  place  amid  the 
many  volumes  of  Arctic  adventure  vrhich 
are  now  before  the  public,  and  be  read  with 
equal  interest. 

Dr.  Bink,  in  an  Introduction,  givea  a 
slight  sketch  of  the  early  life  of  the  anthor, 
and  briefly  summarises  the  narratives  of 
the  four  expeditions  in  which  Hans  Hendrik 
served,  and  which  had  fior  their  ol^ect  the 
attainment  of  a  high  northern  latitude. 

Albert  H.  Mabehax. 


Tlie  Diocese  of  KillaJoe  from  the  BeformeUion 
to  the  Close  of  the  Eighteenth  Oe^ry,  By 
the  Bev.  Philip  Dwyer.  (Dublin :  Hodges, 
Foster  &  Figgis.) 

The  old  diocese  of  Eillaloe,  to  which  Mr, 
Dwyer's  researches  are  confined,  contained 
less  than  two-thirds  of  the  present  diooese^ 
whioh  extends  over  1,708,000  Iriah  acres, 
and  includes  what  were  formerly  fonr  dis- 
tinct  bishoprics,  for  Kilfenora  was  nnited 
to  Eillaloe  in  1753,  and  Clonfeii  and  Eil- 
maodoagh  were  added  by  the  Church  Tem- 
poralities Act  of  1833.   The  original  diooeae 
of  Eillaloe  was  precisely  the  tribeland  of  the 
O'Briens,  which  was  afterwards  known  aa 
the  province  of  Thomond,  and  comprised 
the  whole  county  of  Clare,  with  pariahes  in 
the  adjoining  connties.    Until  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  this  was  the  dominion  of  the 
chief  Captain  of  the  O'Briens,  which  he 
ruled  according  to   the  ancient   laws  of 
Tanistry,    "having    imperial  jurisdiction 
within  his  own  room,  and  obeying  to  ro 
other  person,  English  ne  Iriah,  except  only 
to  such  persons  as  may  snbdne  him  by  the 
sword."   The  Bishop  of  Eillaloe  and  the 
proxies  of  the  Lord  O'Brien  were  the  Lords 
spiritual  and  temporal  of  Thomond  in  the 
Parliament  of   Dublin  when  the  king's 
supremacy  in  the  Church  of  Ireland  was 
established  by  law  in  1537,  and  they  are 
mentioned  among  those  who  gave  their 
"joyful  consent"  in  1541  to  the  Act  which 
declared  that  Henry  YIII.  was  king  and 
sovereign  lord  of  Ireland,  with  supreme 
power  both  in  Church  and  State.    It  mnst, 
therefore,  be  presumed  that  James  O'Corrin, 
who  was  then  Bishop  of  Eillaloe,  consented 
to  take  the  oaths  of  supremacy,  and  to  ab- 
jure the  Pope;  but  it  seems  that  he  afler- 
wards  repented  of  his  compliance,  for  he 
resigned  his  see  in  1546,  when  Coroelins 
O'Dea,  the  Earl  of  Thomond's  chaplain,  was 
appointed  in  his  place  by  the  king.  The 
change  of  religion  had  followed  the  usual 
course  in  the  diocese  of  Eillaloe,  and  the 
chieftains  of  the  province  were  bribed  to 
consent  to  the  supremacy  laws  by  the 
spoliation  of  the  Church.    When  Morongh 
O'Brien  made  his  submission  to  the  king-  in 
1544,  and  was  created  Earl  of  Thomon^  he 
received  a  grant  for  himself  of  all  the  reli- 
gious houses  in  Thomond,  and  of  all  the 
spiritual  beneficee  in  the  king's  gift.  The 
bishopric  of  Eillaloe  was  excepted  from  the 
gran^  but  when  the  see  was  vacated  by 
O'Oorrin  in  1546,  it  was  filled  by  the  earra 
chaplain,  and  every  ancoeeding  bishop  until 
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the  reign  of  James  I.  was  either  chaplain 
or  kinsman  to  the  Earl  of  Thomond. 

Bisliop  Gonielins  obtained  and  held  his 
Bee  "by  toe  faToor  of  the  king,  after  solemnly 
TenonnciDg*  the  Pope's  anthority,  as  pre- 
Boribed  by  law ;  bat  he  made  no  difficalty  in 
the  next  reign  in  reffaniing  ^to  the  Boman 
obedienoe,  for  be  died  in  fall  possesBion  of 
his  bisbopric  two  years  after  the  accession 
of  the  Catholic  Qneen  Mary,  He  had  given 
proof  of  his  Protestantism  by  marrying,  for 
in  1551  he  obtained  a  grant  from  the  Earl 
of  Thomond,  of  the  Castle  of  Dysert,  with 
Teniainder  to  his  son,  Dermot  O'Dea. 

His  saccessor,  Terence  O'Brien,  was  of  the 
old  religion,  for  he  was  nominated  by  the 
Pope  in  1556 ;  but  he  consented  in  the  Par- 
liament  of  1560  to  the  recognition  of  Queen 
iEUizaJjeth's  supremacy,  and  died  Bishop  of 
Xillaloe  in  1569.  He  was  a  bastard  kins- 
man  of  the  great  Earl,  and  1^  several 
illegitimate  sons,  who  afterwards  established 
themaelrea  in  a  castle  on  the  Borders,  and 
were  captains  of  a  band  OC  outlaws  and 
Tobbera,  which  became  so  formidable  irom 
their  depredations  that  Sir  Henry  Sidney 
fbond  it  neoesaary  to  march  against  them  in 
person. 

On  the  death  of  Bishop  Terence  the 
costody  of  the  vacant  bishopric  was  given 
by  the  Depnty  with  the  Qaeen's  sanction 
to  O'Brien,  the  Captain  of  Arra,  for  his  son 
Morgan  or  Maurice,  who  was  then  a  boy, 
with  permission  to  apply  the  profits  for 
Maurice's  maintenance  at  Oxfbid  until  he 
was  qualified  for  consecration.  Maurice 
was  thenceforth  styled  Bishop  Elect,  bat  he 
complained  in  1573  to  Lord  Barghley  that 
daring  ihe  three  years  of  his  residence  in 
the  anivernly  he  had  received  no  profit 
whatever  from  his  see,  and  it  was  not  until 
1576  that  he  was  actnally  consecrated  and 
admitted  into  the  fall  rights  of  his  bishopric, 
ivhich  he  enjoyed  thirty-six  years.  The 
chief  incident  of  his  episcopate  was  the 
Composition  Deed  of  ltS6  between  the 
Crown  and  the  Chieftains  of  Thomond,  by 
which  the  province  was  divided  into  nine 
principal  baronies  held  of  the  king  by 
knight's  service  at  a  fixed  rent,  with  a  limit- 
ation to  the  heirs  male.  This  deed  introduced 
into  Thonumd  the  principles  of  English 
law,  and  completely  obaaged  the  tenure 
and  succession  of  land  ;  for  it  ignored  alto- 
gether the  i^hts  of  the  tenants  in  the  soil, 
and  excluded  the  heirs  in  Tanistry  from  all 
hc^  of  succession.  Discontent  arose,  which 
in  the  next  generation  ripened  into  rebel- 
lion ;  for  by  a  gross  breach  of  faith  the 
Grown  disputed  ^e  titles  of  those  chieftains 
who  had  neglected  the  formality  of  taking 
ont  new  letters  patent  for  their  estates, 
although  the  fees  were  actually  paid  into 
Chancery. 

Bishop  Maurice  was  warmly  attached  to 
the  English  interest,  and  warned  Barghley 
in  1574  of  Desmond's  treMonable  commnni- 
cations  with  the  King  of  Spain.  Bis  letter 
ends  with  this  deplorable  description  of  his 
diocese: — "Alas,  my  lord,  it  is  bud  to 
troflt  any  man  in  these  quarters ;  for  they 
do  bat  rob,  steal,  bum,  and  kill  eve^  night. 
It  were  better  to  be  in  prison  in  England 
than  to  be  here  amongst  them."  Bishop 
Maurice  did  little  to  improve  the  state  of 
religicm  dming  his  long  career,  for  irhea  he 


resigned  ib  1612  there  were  only  seven 
clergymen  in  the  diocese  to  serve  116  parish 
churches,  and  not  one  of  them 'was  a 
graduate.  The  want  of  competent  ministers 
was  not  the  only  difficulty  with  which  the 
Beformed  Church  had  to  contend,  for 
although  nine-tenths  of  Uie  population 
understood  no  Ian gn age  but  Irish,  no  pro- 
vision was  ever  made  for  the  translation  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  it  was 
expressly  enacted  by  statute  that  it  shoald 
only  be  read  in  English  or  Latin.  The 
Latin  was  generally  ased  within  the  English 
Mle  until  1587,  when  it  was  forbidden  by 
Qaeen  EUzabeUi  on  the  report  of  her 
Ambassador,  who  was  driven  on  his  way 
to  Spain  by  stress  of  weather  into  Tralee 
barbonr.  It  was  Sunday,  and  he  went  to 
morning  prayer,  when  to  his  amazement  he 
found  that  the  serrice  was  conducted  in 
Latin. 

Bishm  Maurice  was  rewuded  for  his 
loyalty  by  several  Crown  grants  of  land, 
and  he  eventually  succeeded  to  the  estates 

of  his  family ;  but  the  bishopric  did  not 
profit  by  his  wealth,  and  the  value  was 
reduced  by  wrongful  sales  and  improvident 
leases,  which  were  partially  set  aside  by  the 
next  bishop.  He  resigned  in  1612,  and  his 
successor,  John  Biider,  was  the  first  English 
Bishop  of  Killaloe,  and  the  real  founder  of 
the  Beformed  Church  in  Thomond.  He 
had  been  a  tutor  at  Oxford,  and  was  a  good 
scholar,  for  he  was  the  author  of  the  first 
English-Latin  Dictionary.  He  was  after- 
wards Rector  of  Bermondsey,  and  held  tiie 
rich  living  of  Winwick,  in  licmoashire,  until 
lie  came  over  to  Ireland  as  Dean  of  St. 
Patrick's.  The  iMming  and  skill  which  he 
displayed  in  his  controversy  with  EitzSimon, 
the  Jesuit,  recommended  him  to  promotion, 
and  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Killaloe 
in  January  1612-13.  He  was  then 
sixty  ^ears  old,  but  was  fall  of  zeal 
and  vigour,  and  recovered  for  his  see 
many  of  the  wrongful  alienations  of  his 
predecessor.  His  Report  to  the  Boyal  Com- 
missioners on  the  state  of  his  diocese  in  1622 
is  deservedly  printed  at  length  by  Mr. 
Dwyer.  There  were  116  parish  churches, 
of  wluch  53  rectories  and  25  vicarages  were 
impropriated  by  laymen,  who  nsually  en- 
croached on  the  glebe,  and  withheld  the  cus- 
tomary payments  from  the  clergy.  There 
were  47  clergy  in  the  diocese,  m  whom  24 
were  preachers,  and  it  is  remarloible  that 
after  a  century  of  Protestant'  domination  the 
number  of  clergy  had  dwindled  down  to  24 
in  the  Visitation  of  1695.  Bishop  Hider 
was  eighty  years  old  in  1631,  and  "  finding 
himself  disabled  fi*om  the  great  decay  of 
his  body  and  memory,"  he  begged  the  Lords 
Justices  of  Ireland  to  let  him  resign  his  see 
to  the  Dean  of  Limerick,  whom  he  knew  to 
be  well  qualified  to  carry  on  his  work  ;  bat 
neither  his  resignation  nor  his  recommenda- 
tion was  accepted,  and  the  good  bishop  died 
at  his  post  on  November  12,  1632.  His 
finccessor,  Lewis  Jones,  was  ninety  years  old 
at  the  time  of  his  consecration,  if  he  was 
104  (as  all  the  authorities  are  agreed)  when 
he  died  in  1646.  His  age,  however,  has 
lately  been  questioned  by  Dr.  Cotton,  who 
has  discovered  a  letter  from  Archbishop 
T7sher  describing  him  as  sixty-nine  in  1629  ; 
but  neither  Cotton  nor  Dwyer  has  observed 


that  this  is  contradicted  by  the  ITaiversitj 
Records,  for  he  matriculated  at  Oxford  in 
1562,  and  was  elected  fellow  of  AH  Souls  in 
1569.  The  old  Bishop  was  driven  out  of  his 
diocese  by  the  rebellion  of  1641,  of  which 
Mr.  Dwyergives  many  local  details,  but  their 
intarest  is  impaired  by  the  want  of  a  con- 
necting narrative,  for  he  gives  credit  to  his 
readers  for  the  most  familiar  knowledge  of 
Irish  affairs  at  this  period,  and  his  text  con- 
stantly degenerates  into  a  series  of  comments 
on  books  and  passages  of  Irish  history  which 
are  imperfectly  known  by  English  readera. 
The  most  valuable  feature  in  the  book  is  the 
number  of  original  documents  illustrating 
the  histoi^  of  Thomond  which  are  now  for 
the  firat  time  collected  and  printed.  The 
selection,  perhaps,  might  have  been  better^ 
and  the  story  might  certainly  have  been 
more  graphiatlly  told:  but  the  diocese  of 
KilUloe  is  not  a  likely  sulgect  tor  literary 
enthusiasm,  and  stadents  of  local  history 
will  be  too  grateful  for  Mr.  Dwyer's  industry 
and  painstaking  to  complain  that  his  style 
is  not  livelier  than  his  snbject. 

EoMOND  Chesibs  Watebs. 


A  Strappttdo  for  ihe  DmU.  By  Richard 
Brathwaite.  With  an  Introduction  by 
the  Rev.  J.  W.  Ebsworth,  M.A.  (Boston, 
Lincolnshire :  Roberts.) 

Life  is  short ;  and  Brathwaite,  like  Prynne 
and  Withera,  is  long,  very  long.  It  is  not 
likely  that  anyone  will  care  to  reprint  all  his 
works,  although  he  has  been  lackj  enough 
to  find  good  friends  both  at  the  begmning  of 
this  century  and  now  in  the  latter  part  ox  it, 
and  may  be  always  lucky  in  that  respect. 
Bat  we  trust  no  one's  passion  for  him  will 
be  so  ardent  as  to  reproduce  his  writings 
ia  their  entirety.  Reproducers  must  be 
expected  to  show  some  judgment.  There 
are  some  old  books  that  enjoy  qaite  as  much 
existence  as  they  deserve  if  the  original 
copies  are  still  preserved  in  accessible  libra- 
ries. It  is  unnecessary  to  ask  them  to  step 
out  into  the  world  again,  and  disport  them- 
selves in  modem  raiment.  We  do  not  want 
them  to  come  and  stay  with  us ;  our  houses 
are  overcrowded  already.  We  shall  be  quite 
content  if  we  can  call  on  them  now  and 
then,  without  expecting  a  return  visit,  &oni 
which  tJieir  age  and  feebleness  excuse  them. 
And,  in  oar  opinion,  much  that  the  volnmi- 
nons  Brathwaite  wrote  u  of  this  sort.  A 
certain  vivacity  and  vigour  he  certainly  has ; 
but  he  wrote  too  much,  and  too  hastily,  to 
write  well.  He  was  always  at  it,  and,  what 
was  worse,  always  printing  his  productions, 
or  rather  sending  them  to  the  press  to  be 
printed  as  they  might,  for  correcting  proofs 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  much  in  his  line. 
Indeed,  with  regard  to  much  which  he  pro- 
duced, if  it  were  to  be  judged  merely  from 
the  artistic  point  of  view,  but  slight  praise 
conld  be  bestowed  upon  it,  and  small  thanks 
would  be  due  to  any  editor  for  recalling  it 
to  knowledge.  It  is  for  the  tnost  part — for 
the  most  part,  we  say — the  somewhat  rude 
oxpressicn  of  a  fervid  impulsive  nature,  that 
thinks  aloud,  and  whose  thouffhts,  as  might 
be  feared,  are  not  always  worth  hearing,  still 
less  preserving. 

Happily,  in  addition  to  his  value  as  an 
origimu  author,  Brathwaite  has  a  valoe  quite 
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dUlinct,  or  be  could  not  hare  foand  the 
favour  he  has  found  with  oeitain  competent 
soholan.  He  is  of  considsrable  nse  for  the 
illuatEatunu  he  famishes  of  contemporary 
litemtttre :  many  a  Shaksperian  phrase  and 
allusion,  for  instonce,  have  light  thrown  npon 
them  from  his  pages ;  and,  secondly,  he  is  of 
considerable  interest  as  a  representa^ve  man. 
The  characteristics  of  the  late  Elizabethan 
or  Jacobean  age  show  clear  in  him.  He 
threw  himself  into  the  life  of  hia  time 
with  a  wild  enthosiasm,  "  A  mad  world,  my 
masters ;  "  and  Brathwaite  was  at  home  in 
it.  Passing  from  Westmoreland  (not  Lanca- 
shire, as  Mr.  Ebsworth  says)  to  Oxford  and 
also  to  Oambridge,  asid.  from  the  nnirersities 
to  the  Inns  of  Goiurfc,  he  shared  with  reckless 
ddight  in  the  rerelry  of  his  day. 

'*  While  roaring  wu  in  ■xetinest,''  he  writes, . 
long  sflei  the  nproar  of  those  dudpations  had  died 
away  m  the  distance,  "  I  held  it  a  complete  fashion. 
....  IheldmypocketssnfficienUy stored, ifthey 
could  but  bring  me  off  for  miae  ordinary,  and 
after  dinner  purchase  me  a  stool  on  the  stage  .... 
A  long  winter  night  seemed  hut  a  midaummra 
night^  dream,  being  merrily  past  in  a  catch  of 
foiff  parts,  a  deep  health  to  a  light  mistreBS,  and  a 
knot  of  brave  blades  to  make  up  the  consort .... 
A  weak  blast  of  light  &me  was  a  great  part  of 
that  portion  I  aimed  at.  And  herein  was  my 
madnees  1  I  held  nothing  so  likely  to  make  me 
known  to  the  world,  or  admired  in  it,  as  to  be  de- 
bauched, and  to  purchase  a  paradte'a  praise  by  my 
riot." 

He  may,  perhaps,  deepen  the  colour  of  his 

Eiotnres,  after  the  nuuiner  of  certain  re> 
gionierte  who  take  a  fond  pleasure  in 
blackening  their  former  complexion,  periiapa 
in  order  to  make  their  jwesent  ezceeding 
fiumess  the  better  appreciated — or  is  it  be- 
c»nse  the  "  Old  Adui "  likes  lin^^ering  orer 
those  old  days,  and  describing  with  not  un- 
affectionate  emphasis  their  once  sweet  de- 
lirionsness?  Bat  probably  even  in  the 
midst  of  his  wildnesses  Brathwaite  was  not 
withont  compunctious  visitings.  We  donbt 
whether  he  was  ever  altogether  a  reformed 
character.  BamahcLe  IHnerariwn,  or  Bar- 
nabee^s  Journal,  was  not  published  till  1638, 
when  he  was  some  fifty  years  of  age.  It  may 
have  been  written  in  part  long  before ;  but 
it  certainly  was  not  all  so.  Anyhow  there 
is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  it  was  pub- 
lished, when  it  was,  against  the  author's  will. 
Late  in  life,  too,  he  reprinted  one  or  two  not 
Terj  edifyhig  pieoes  from  the  Strappado : 
e.g.,  .as  late  as  1665  in  hia  OammerU  upon  the 
Two  Talet  of  Our  Andent,  Benowtied,  and 
Ever  living  Poet  Sir  Geoffrey  Chancer,  Knight, 
the  story  of  how  a  "  wily  wench  '*  "  capri- 
corned"  her  hnsband.  Thos  we  have  in 
Brathwaite  a  man  of  a  curiously  mixed 
nature,  or  rather — for  that  description  would 
apply  to  ns  all — a  man  who  displays  his 
mixedness  with  a  curious  frankness  and  fnll- 
ness.  We  see  him  in  bis  cups ;  we  see  him 
at  his  prayers.  A  strange  figure  this,  now 
T^liog,  now  kneeling.  Do  not  let  ns  doubt 
his  siocerity:  he  drinks  with  sest;  he 
prays  witii  all  earnestness.  He  is  a  vehement, 
impnlaiTe  man,  who  must  still  be  talking, 
still  unbosoming  himself,  still  giving  voice 
to  the  passion  of  the  moment.  Always 
hating  Puritanism— it  had  no  heartier  enemy 
—he  stm^gles  to  be  religious  and  to  recom- 
mend rebgionsness  in  what  he  thought  a 
mne  Jibenil  s^rit  tiiaa  tha  Pnritanio ;  yet 


in  the  midst  of  his  aspirations  and  efforts 
there  would  intrude  at  times  &r  other 
thoughts,  and  all  of  a  sudden  the  paraphrast 
of  "  The  Psalms  of  David  the  King  and 
Prophet  and  of  othor  Holy  Prophets  "  is  busy 
conjngatii^  his  &vourite  verb : — 

"  Sat  est,  rerbam  declinavi, 
Titubo  — titabu— titobavi." 

The  Psalms  of  David  and  the  songs  of 
Anacreon,  he  can  sing  them  both  eon  ajnore, 
this  versatile  gentleman.  In  other  writers 
of  the  time,  as  in  Herriek,  one  may  see 
something  of  the  same  odd  combination,  or 
raiJier  of  this  same  plenary  representation, 
of  two  different  sides  of  oar  complex  nature ; 
but  perhaps  in  no  one  so  clearly  and  so 
abruptly,  so  to  apeak^  as  in  the  sulrject  of 
the  present  notice. 

The  reprint  before  us  is  of  one  of  his 
earliest  works.  It  appeared  in  1615,  the 
year  before  Shakspere's  death.  The 
volume  consists  of  two  parts :  first,  the 
"  Strappado  for  the  Devil,"  and  secondly, 
"Love's  Labyrinth:  or,  the  True  Lover's 
Knot,  iucludmg  the  disastrous  falls  of  two 
Star-crost  lovers  Pyramus  and  Thisbe." 

The  "  Strappado "  is  a  misoellan^  of 
epigrams,  satires,  and  occasional  pieces. 
The  origin  of  the  collection  is  no  donbt 
sufficiently  indicated  in  his  Spirtiual 
Spicery,  1688,  when  he  is  talking  of  his 
early  life,  how  he  "  held  it  in  those  days  an 
incomparable  grace  to  be  styled  one  of  the 
wits ;  where,  if  at  any  time  invited  to  a 
public  feast,  or  some  other  meeting  of  the 
Muses,  we  hated  nothing  more  than  losing 
time ;  reserving  even  some  select  hours  of 
that  solemnity,  to  make  proof  of  our  Con- 
ceits in  a  present  provision  of  Epigrams, 
Anagrams,  with  other  expressive  (and  many 
times  offensive)  fftndes.  .  .  By  this  time  I 
got  an  eye  in  tiie  world ;  and  a  finger  in  the 
streets.  There  goes  an  author !  One  of  the 
wits  !  '*  The  title  should  mean,  we  suppose*, 
a  flo^^ging  for  the  Archfiend,  a  sooui^ 
for  evil,  very  much  what  Withers  meuit  by 
his  Abiueti  Siript  and  Whijpt  (1613) ;  but 
Brathwaite  in  a  passage  in  a  subsequent 
volume  leads  us  to  understand  that  by 
"  Devil "  was  thought  to  be  meant  especially 
one  particular  form  of  evil — detraction. 
Whatever  is  the  precise  meaning  of  this  &a- 
tastio  title — it  was  an  age  of  such — the  col- 
lection included  under  it  may  be  briefly  de- 
scribed as  the  characteristic  offspring  of  a 
young  Jacobean  wit — of  a  lively  Bohemian 
of  the  early  seventeenth  century.  It  jokes 
as  men  joked  then,  outspokenly  and  often 
coarsely.  The  epigrams  mi^ht  occasionally 
have  more  point,  the  satires  bite  more 
keenly,  Bu^  as  we  said  to  begin  with, 
Brathwfdte  has  always  some  vivacity  and 
vigour ;  he  is  never  utterly  dull ;  now  and 
then  he  writes  with  true  foroe  and  dignity, 
and  he  furnishes  here  many  of  those  illus- 
trations of  contemporary  life  and  literature 
which  we  have  mentioned  as  giving  value  to 
his  works.  He  quotes  '*  a  horse,  a  kingdom 
for  ahorse,'*  fromBichard  III.;  and  "Halloa 
ye  pampered  Jades,"  from  Tamberlaine  the 
Oreat,  second  part.  Here  is  an  early  refer- 
ence to  Cervantes'  famous  romance  :— 

"  If  I  had  lived  bat  ia  DtHi  Quixote's  time, 
Hii  Boriaaot  had  been  of  little  vortb ; 
For  mine  was  bred  witMo  a  ei^er  dimet 
And  flan  eBdoze  tfaa  motioa  of  the  wrth 


With  greater  patience ;  nor  irill  he  zepiiifl 
At  any  proTaader,  ao  mild  is  he. 
Uow  many  men  irant  his  hondlity  I " 

"All  true-bred  Northern  sparks'*  will 
find  something  to  interest  them  in  hia  lines 
"  To  the  Cottoners."  There  be  speaks  of 
Wakefield  and  its  Pindar,  of  Bradford  and 
its  "Sonter,"  of  Kendal  and  its  white 
ooats.  Bradford,  it  seems,  was  notaUe  for 
its  Puritanism: — 

"  Bradford,  if  I  ihoiild  rightly  Mt  it  forth, 
Style  it  I  might  the  Sanbiuy  of  the  North ; 
And  veil  this  title  with  the  town  agnes 
Famous  for  twanging,  Ala,  Zeal,  Gains,  and 
Cheese." 

(What  is  the  right  punctuation  here? 
Should  there  be  a  comma  after  "tiranging  "  ? 
If  so,  we  should  write  Twanging.  Or  does 
it  "  govern  "  *'  Ale,"  Ac.  ?  Either  way  the 
word  is  an  uooomplimentary  reienaoo  to 
the  nasal  tones  wherein  the  Puritana  -were 
popularly  believed  to  take  pleasnre.) 

"  Bat  vbj  ebonld  I  iet  ze&l  behind  their  ale  t 
Becaase  zeal  ia  for  aome,  bat  ale  for  all ; 
Zealona,  indeed,  some  are  (for  I  do  heai 
Of  many  aealou  simpring  aster  then 
Who  lore  their  twothen  firam  their  baait  i' 
fkith)." 

The  Bnglish  of  the  last  line  but  one  ia 
noticeable.  Brathwaite  says  "  many  sister  " 
according  to  the  older — the  proper — nsage : 
80  "  many  burden  "  (p.  67,  Ac).  Both 
usages  occur  in  this  couplet  &om  Qower: — 

**  With  many  an  harb  and  maqya  ttoae 
Whereof^  hath  than  nuayena.'' 

Certainly  the  student,  whatever  may  be 
said  of  the  "  general  reader,"  will  find  this 
volume  repay  perusal.  He  will  probably 
feel  some  annoyance  that  it  is  provided  with 
no  Table  of  Contents,  nor  with  any  Index. 
For  either  of  these  we  would  gladly  have 
spared  the  "  Introdnotion,"  though  that  has 
its  good  points.  That  there  is  neitiier  is  a 
real  disadvantage.  Nor  are  there  any  notes  \ 
but  for  them  we  will  ma^  no  outcrj.  An 
intelligent  Index  would  have  been  a  most 
serviceable  and  welcome  addition. 

Jobs  W.  Hales. 


Antient  Liturgies:  heing  a  Beprint  of  ike 
Texts,  either  Original  or  Tranelaied,  of  the 
most  Bepresentative  Liturgies  of  the  Church 
from  Various  Sources.  Edited,  with  In- 
troduction, Notes,  and  Liturgical  Qlossary, 
by  C.  £.  Hammond,  M.A,  Led^nrer  (kite 
Fellow  and  Tutor)  of  Exeter  College. 
(Oxford :  Clarendon  Press.) 

The  texts  here  printed  are  the  Clementine 
St.  Mark;  Greek  St.  James Syriac  St. 
James  (in  the  Latin  of  the  first  of  Kenandot's 
two  Ordines) ;  St.  Chrysostom,  and  St. 
Basil  (ordinary  text  of  the  Euckdogion)  ; 
the  Armenian  (in  Mr.  Malan's  Bnglish 
translation)  ;  Coptic  St.  Cyril  and  Bt.  Basil 
(Benandot) ;  "  The  antient  Ethiopia  Li- 
turgy "  (from  the  OommMiariut  oi  Iia- 
dolphus) ;  the  Ethiopio  Oanou  JTnwer*ttli» 
(Benaudot) ;  the  Liturgy  of  SS.  AdaraB 
and  Maris  (Benaudot) ;  and,  from  the  West, 
the  Boman,  Ambrosian,  Qallican,  and  Mos- 
arabic.  To  these  are  added  the  fragments 
of  a  Gallioan  Missid  which  Mai  printed 
{^Script.  Vet,  Fo^.  OiMecHo,  torn.  iiL)  from 
a  paluapMtt  in  the  Ambrauan  Idbniy  afe 
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If ilbn ;  and  the  OregoriaD  and  Geksian 
GanonB  aa  given  in  Daniel's  Oodex  Litw' 

All  the  more  important  and  characteriatic 
TOproBcntativeB  of  the  several  litnrgical 
are  here  exhibited.  Fall,  l^ongh 
not  qnite  exhatutirD,  j^tloasaries  are  addra. 
The  Introdiiotion  contains  an  explanation  of 
the  gmieral  slruclure  of  the  Litargies,  with 
some  account  of  special  details ;  while  a 
wall-deTised  system  of  marginal  references 
much  &cilitates  the  comparison  of  the 
several  parts  as  they  exist  in  the  Tarions 
liturgicaL  types.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
Mr.  Hammond's  collection  is  the  most  com- 
prehensire,  convenient,  and  helpfal  to  stu- 
dents of  liturgical  literature  that  has  yet 
appeared  in  this  oonntxy.  In  &ot,  no  student 
of  thec^t^,  unless  he  desires  to  be  a 
roeoialist  in  liturgiology,  vrill  require  more 
iban  this  volome.  From  its  pages  he  can 
without  cKffioalty  gain  a  very  full  and  accn- 
nto  conception  of  the  Encharistio  worship 
of  tiie  early  Ghnrch  in  its  several  branches, 
both  orthodox  and  heretical. 

On  the  Texed  question  of  the  relation  of 
tlie  Ambrosian  Liturgy  to  the  other  Xiitargies 
of  the  Western  group  Mr,  Hammond  takes 
a  very  decided  stand  upon  the  side  of  its 
affinity  to  the  Roman.  He  maintains 
(p.  Ixxiv.)  "  that  there  is  no  feature  in  it 
which  is  inconsistent  with  the  hypothesis 
that  it  is  a  parallel  and  independent  develop- 
ment of  the  early  Latin  BomanLitut^,  which 
has  again  been  affected  by  the  influence  of 
the  Koman  See,  and  been  gradaally  assimi- 
lated in  certain  points  to  the  later  Roman 
JAbar^,**  Certoinly  the  existence  of  the 
Prqpfteey  inboth  the  Mozatabio  and  Milanese 
latnrgies  is  a  feature  to  which  too  much 
w^ght  may  be  attached  as  establishing  a 
Bpecially  dose  relationship.  Kot  only  are 
Uiere  sufficient  indications  of  the  occasional 
nse  of  the  Prophecy  in  the  Roman  Liturgy, 
bnt  if  (as  is  probable)  Justin  Martyr  m 
the  Fint  Apology  is  describing  the  Roman 
rite,  we  have  a  testimony  to  the  ordinary 
use  of  leotions  from  the  Prophets  in  the 
Encharistio  service  of  Rome  as  early  as  the 
first  half  of  the  seoond  oentary. 

Mr.  Hammond  did  well  to  print  the  very 
interesting  Gthiopic  Liturgy  preserved  in 
tlie  Ethio^no  Apostolic  Constitutions,  to 
irliieh  Boiuen  {AntUecia  AnU-Niocien<k^  iii.) 
directed  attention.  So  little  reliance,  it 
seenu  to  me,  is  ordinarily  to  be  placed  upon 
the  Knmdness  of  Bunsen  s  judgment  tibat  the 
foot  of  his  assigning  this  Litui^  to  the 
middle  of  the  seoond  oentnry  carries  with 
me  little  or  no  weight.  But  I  am  unable  on 
the  other  hand  to  attach  importance  to  the 
&cri  that  it  does  not  very  closely  correspond 
to  the  description  of  the  Roman  service  in 
Justin's  day.  The  tir\  wo\v  of  chap.  Ixv.  {First 
ApcXogy)  must  have  set  over  against  it  the 
otni  ivyufut  abr^  of  chap.  Ixvii.  This  latter 
phrase,  after  all  expUnations  have  been 
offered,  can  leave  little  doubt  that  at  all 
errmts  in  this  put  of  the  service  a  certain 
liberty  in  prayer  waa  allowed  to  the 
oelemat — ^tW  at  this  date  the  liturgical 
aernoe  had  not  yet  beoom^  in  aM  its  par- 
tjcnhurs,  find.  And  hence  the  nncertauty 
that  arises  in  any  argument  based  on  a 
oomparison  with  Hm  part  of  Justin's 
toocmnt. 


The  conjecture  (p.  Ixv.)  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  application  of  the  word  "  Mozarabic  " 
to  the  old  national  Liturgy  of  the  Spanish 
Ghuroh,  upon  which  Liturgy  no  trace  of 
Aiab  influence  can  be  detected,  is  ingenious, 
and,  in  the  obscnrity  which  han^pi  over  the 
subject,  deserving  mmtion.  Premising 
that  "  AraloBinK "  was  made-  a  distinct 
charge  against  the  clergy  of  Cordova  in  the 
tenth  century,  Mr.  Hammond  asks,  "  ]j9  it 
possible  tha^  as  during  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries  a  series  of  determined 
attempts  were  made  to  substitute  the  Roman 
Liturgy  throughout  Spain  for  the  national 
rite,  the  name  *  Mozarabic '  was  affixed  to 
this  Liturgy  by  the  favourers  of  this  move- 
ment, in  order  to  discredit  it  by  a  question- 
begging  epithet  ?  "  This  is  likely  enough, 
and  reminds  one  of  Gilbert,  Bishop  of 
Limeriok,  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tnry,  in  a  similar  sjurit  oond^nning  the 
native  Irish  uses  in  language  of  extreme 
harshness. 

I  regret  that  Mr.  B^nmond  (p.zxxii.)  helps 
to  give  forther  currency  to  the  wide-spread 
but  baseless  fiction  that  the  word  "  obla- 
tions "  in  the  Anglican  Prayer  for  the 
Church  Militant  has  reference  to  the  offer- 
ing of  the .  Encharistic  elements.  A  com- 
parison of  the  rubric  preceding  this  prayer 
m  the  Scotch  Frayer-Book  of  1637,  with  the 
rubric  as  first  offered  to  Convocation  in 
1661,  and  as  finally  accepted,,  leaves  it 
beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
majority  who  determined  the  final  form  of 
the  English  Prayer-Book  not  ovUj  did  not 
regard  the  plaoing  of  the  bread  and  wine 
upon  the  holy  table  as  an  oblation,  but  oon- 
Boionsly  uid  deliberately  refosed  to  use  the 
langnaffe  which  mi^ht  be  naturally  capable 
of  such  construction.  The  well-known 
passage  &om  Bishop  Patrick  (Ohristian 
Sticrijice,  pt.  ii.),  which  is  sometimes  oited 
in  &vour  of  the  view  takeu  by  Mr.  Ham- 
mond, is  in  express  terms  a  mere  inference 
or  conjecture,  not  the  testimony  of  a  con- 
temporary witness  speaking  to  what  he 
knew  to  be  a  matter  of  fact.  I  can  heartily 
wish  that  the  Anglican  Liturgy  had  preserved 
this  primitive  feature  ;  but  the  historical  in- 
restwatifni  of  &e  sabjeot  does  not  aUowme 
to  beueve  that  it  is  so. 

It  would  meSDo  some  <tf  the  desoriptifms 
of  the  Glossaries  clearer  if  the  reader  had 
before  him  a  plan  (such  as  may  be  found  in 
Dr.  Neale's  PrimUive  Litv/rgiee)  showing 
the  structural  arrangements  of  a  church 
intended  for  worship  according  to  the 
Oriental  rites. 
Is  it  not  an.  error  in  bibliography  to  assert 
.  xIt.)  that  the  edUio  princepe  of  Greek 
t.  James  was  puUished  1^  Denwtrins  Bnoas 
in  1526  P  I  know  that  the  statement  has 
been  made  more  than  once  befine— as,  e.g.j 
by  Sir  W.  Palmer.  But  the  existence  of  a 
printed  text  of  St.  James  at  so  early  a  date 
IS  more  than  doubtful.  Certainly  there  does 
exist  a  volume  of  Liturgies  published  at 
Rome  in  1526  by  Demetrius  Ducas,  in  which 
St.  James  does  not  appear,  and  the  St.  James 
of  15Si6  is  unknown  to  Panzer  or  Brunet. 

JOHH  DOWDEK. 


Travels  of  Dr.  and  Mdim. :  Selfer  in  Syria, 
Meto^iamia,  Burmah,^  ^e.  Karrated  by 
Panlme  Countess  Nostitz  (formerly  Mdme. 
Heifer).  Translated  by  Mrs.  G.  Sturge. 
In  Two  Volumes.    (R.  Bentley  ft  Son.) 

At  first  one  might  be  readily  itfoH&ed  to 
|»BS  these  volumes  by  as  appearing  too  late 
m  the  day.  If  published  shortly  after 
death  of  Dr.  Heifer,  in  1840,  and  before 
everybody  had  taken  to  writing  and  publish- 
ing in  some  form  or  other,  i£ey  would  un- 
doubtedly have  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
attention  and  admiration.  Now  they  are  in 
danger  of  being  passed  over  as  wording 
only  another  and  rather  ancient  addition  to 
those  innumerable  personal  narratives  with 
which  we  have  been  deluged,  and  which 
are  interestiiuf  chiefly  to  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances ot  the  author,  or  to  the  author 
sdone. 

That,  however,  would  be  a  rather  hasty 
judgment.  We  have  here  an  illustration  of 
how  interesting  records  of  travel  may  be, 
i^ough  neither  recent  nor  having  a  roecial 
valoe  from  their  age,  when  these  racords  are 
made  by  persons  who  do  not  hurry  through 
a  country  in  order  to  bring  out  another 
book,  but  really  make  acquaiDtance  with  the 
countries  they  visit,  and  write  with  some 
enthusiasm  and  capacity  for  observation. 
There  is  a  special  faculty  here  which  comes 
of  grace  rather  than  of  labour,  and  least  of 
all  of  that  so-called  labour  that  consists  in 
jotting  down  innumerable  details  and  then 

Cientiug  them  to  the  public.  Without  the 
t  pretension  to  doing  any  thing  par. 
ticular,  and  apparently  without  even  know, 
ing  tlubt  she  is  doing  so,  the  Conntess 
Kostitz  has  the  rare  fiusnlty  of  saying  just 
what  should  be  said  about  her  own  expe- 
rience, and  saying  it  so  that  the  reader  at 
once  realises  vae  sitnation,  feels  himself  pre- 
sent with  her,  and  has  an  interest  in  the 
situation  which  lifts  him  out  of  himself. 
This  is  well  displayed  in  the  idyllic  treat- 
ment of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  her 
marriage  with  Dr.  Heifer.  Accident  had 
led  them  to  be  together  in  a  weary  diligence 
journey  &om  Berlin  to  Dresden,  not  by  the 
ordinary  route,  but  through  the  sands  of 
Lusatia;  and 

"the  natoial  effect  of  a  difignuM  drsMpag 
wearily  through  the  sand  is  eitnex  to  »end  the 
passengers  to  sleep,  or  to  make  them  b^uile  the 
time  as  best  they  can.  We  chose  the  latter,  and 
preferred  to  walk  rather  than  be  jolted  over  the 
roots  of  trees  through  an  endlese  heath  covered 
with  firs ;  and  thus,  wading  in  the  sand  and  be- 
neath the  scanty  shade  of  the  stunted  trees,  we 
b^;an  the  journey  of  life  together,  which  was  to 
end  amid  the  luxuriant  verdure  and  under  the 
palms  of  the  tropics." 

Even  the  account  of  the  second  marriage, 
witii  Count  Nostitz,  has  a  similar  interest. 
She  knew  of  him  only  as  a  recluse  and  sup- 
posed oddity;  but  some  entomolo^oal  in- 
terests— about  minute  Coleoptera--l)rought 
them  together ;  and  their  union  also  seems 
to  have  commenced  with  a  walk,  bnt  in 
Prague : — 

"  Just  as  I  was  preparing  for  the  long  walk  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  city  to  the  Hradscbin, 
Count  Joseph  presented  himself,  and  odered  his 
escort.  I  coold  not  decline  this  polite  attention, 
though  I  should  have  preferred  the  walk  through 
the  ancient  streets  and  over  the  N^mok  bridge 
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alone,  to  haring  an  eccentric  man  by  my  side  to 
whom  my  companionahip  was  doubtleas  anplea- 
eant.  .  .  .  Oonst  Joaeph  agun  begged  permission 
to  accompany  me.  I  reaUr  should  nave  preferred 
being  left  to  my  own  reflections,  and  therefore 
politely  decUned.  He  peittsted,  however,  and, 
■eedng  that  he  wii  in  eamee^  I  submitted  to  the 
inentaUel" 

At  some  points  in  her  narlittiTe  the  rea.der 
maybe  tempted  to  ask  whether  the  anthoress 
has  no6  been  dreaming  of  the  past  instead 
of  literally  describing.  It  is  difficnlt  to. 
believe  in  ladies  with  children  passing  irom 
Kosseir  on  the  Bed  Sea  to  Keoneh  on  the 
Kile  in  four  days  on  donkeys,  and  in  a  kind 
of  palanqnin  snspended  between  two  camels, 
which  thus  conld  go  only  at  their  nsnal 
walking  rate  of  abont  two  miles  an  hour ; 
bat  there  might  easily  be  a  mistake  there. 
It  is  almost  amaaiing  aa  well  aa  amusing  to 
read  how  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Heifer  fell  on  their 
feet  everywhere  (up  to  his  sad  death  from 
an  arrow  at  the  Andaman  Islands) ;  how 
easily  they  got  through  the  Enphratea 
Valley ;  how  when  they  landed  in  Galontta — 
in  Eastern  costume,  withont  other  clothes, 
with  one  letter  of  introdnotion  to  a  Major 
Hutchinson,  and  apparently  almost  withont 
money — they  were  at  once  set  np  in  the 
world  fay  a  benevolent  boarding -honse- 
keeper,  and  were  shortly  afterwards  received 
generally  into  society ;  how,  soon  after,  Dr. 
Heifer  received  an  appointment  from  the 
Indian  Government  as  its  naturalist  in 
British  Malaya,  the  whole  a&ir  winding 
vp,  on  Mrs.  Helfoi^s  proceeding  to  London, 
with  a  oanversation  with  Prince  Albert  at  a 
Coart  balli  which  wonld  have  been  longer 
**had  not  the  Prince  j  net  then  been  sum- 
moned to  the  Qne^n,  and  with  Qaeen 
Victoria  herself  interfering,  at  least  by  an 
expression  of  opinion,  so  as  to  obtain  for  the 
authoress  a  pension  from  the  unwilling  Direc- 
tors of  the  East  India  Company.  But  all  this 
was  before  the  year  1843,  and  even  the  most 
charming  of  naturalists  and  of  natnralists' 
wives  need  not  look  for  any  such  good 
fortune  now.  We  have  only  to  add  that  the 
most  interesting  parts  of  this  work  are 
those  describing  the  Euphrates  Valley  and 
the  residence  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Heifer  on 
iheir  plantation  at  Iforgni  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tenasserim  river.    Ahduw  Wilsoh. 


V1LLAHELIE3. 


ViUtmeUet.  Suivies  de  poesies  en  langage  du 
XV"  siecle,  et  pr^cedees  d'nne  notice 
historique  et  critique  snr  la  Tillanelle. 
Par  Joseph  Boolmier.  (I^rig  :  J. 
Lisenx.) 

FODE  years  ago  this  pretty  little  book  would, 
ocarcelr  have  commanded  a  single  reader  on 
this  side  of  the  Channel ;  now  it  is  sure  of  be- 
ing eagerly  booghtand  studied  by  not  a  few 
students  interested  in  the  revival  and  intro- 
duction of  old  poetic  forms.  M.  Boulmier  has 
notexactly  donefor  the Villanelle  what  Charles 
Asselinean  did  for  the  Sonnet  and  for  f^e  Bal- 
lade; he  has  not  attempted  to  make  a 
collection  of  ^e  best  Vilhuielles  of  all  time, 
but  he  has  done  what  is  perhaps  better  still 
—he  has  enriched  French  literature  vrith 
forty  veiT  charming  and  sprightly  examples ; 
while  in  his  Critical  Essay  he  dm  carefhlly 
gone  over  the  part  history  <tf  the  Villandle 


and  the  creation  of  itk  normal  tj^.  Some 
impatience,  perhaps,  of  the  pretensions  of  the 
Parnassians  has  prevented  him  from  any 
reference  to  what  has  been  done  by  such 
poets  of  our  own  day  as  Theodore  de  Ban- 
ville  and  Philoxdne  Boyer.  That  we  have 
been  vmting  'ViUuielles  in  English  is  too 
much  for  ns  to  expect  thai  he  should  know. 

Of  the  origin  of  the  term  viUemeSU  M. 
Boolmier  has  not  much  ihtA  is  new  to  tell 
us.  He  finds  the  names  viUaine^o,  viUan' 
cete,  viUcmeico,  used  to  distinguish  several 
old  forms  of  pastoral  poem  in  Castilian; 
a  writer  of  Villanelles  was  called  a  viUancv- 
quero.  He  presumes  that  in  its  origin  the 
vUloinelia  was  a  humble  song  ohwted  by 
serfs  over  their  work  in  the  fields  or  the 
farm,  or  onioned  in  choir  at  Christmas  or 
May  day.  This  supposition  is  borne  out  by 
a  passage  in  that  garrulous  old  book, 
Thomas  li^rley's  Plain  and  Eagie  InirO' 
duoiion  to  FraeHeaU  MunrJce,  1597,  which 
seems  worth  quotiog,  despite  its  amiable  in. 
coherence. 

"The  laat  deffxee  of  gnmtjf  if  they  have  any 
at  all,  is  given  to  the  vQlanelle  or  ooontry  songs, 
which  are  made  only  for  the  ditty's  sake,  for,  so 
they  be  aptly  set  to  express  the  nature  of  the 
ditty,  the  composer  (tiiough  he  be  never  so  ex- 
cellent) will  not  stack  to  take  many  perfect  chords 
of  one  kind  toffether,  for  in  this  kind  they  think 
it  no  feult  (aa  DMnjr  a  kind  of  keeping  decorum) 
to  make  a  clownish  music  to  a  clownish  matter, 
and  though  many  times  the  dit^  be  fine  enough, 
yet  because  it  canieth  the  name  vUlaiulla  they 
take  those  diBallowanees  as  being  good  enough  foe 
plough  and  cart" 

The  modem  Villanelle,  howerer,  has  none 
of  this  nnconth  and  sylvui  character.  The 
type  of  all  VUlaneUea,  the  &mou8  TovrtereUe 
oif  Jean  Passerat,  written  about  1560,  is  one 
of  the  most  delicate  and  sentimental  poems 
of  the  French  Benaissance.  It  is  composed 
in  five  tercets  and  a  quatrain,  the  first  and 
third  lines  of  the  first  tercet  being  repeated 
as  alternate  last  lines  in  each  tercet,  and  as 
a  oouplet  in  the  final  quatrain.  There  are 
only  two  rhymes  throughout.  It  is  this 
poem  on  which  all  Villanelles  of  the  modem 
revival  have  been  more  or  less  modelled. 
De  BanviUe  in  France  uid  Austin  Dobson 
among  ourselves  have  been  of  opinion  that,  in 
the  words  of  the  latter,  "  there  is  no  restric- 
tion as  to  the  number  of  stanBaa."  M. 
Boulmier,  however,  insists— and  I  am  bound 
to  confess  that  he  has  convinoed  me  in  the 
matter — ^tbat  it  is  advisable  to  ta^  the 
TourtereUe  of  Passerat  as  a  type  in 
every  respect,  and  to  confine  the  Vilhtnelle 
rigorously  to  six  stanzas.  In  this  way  it 
becomes  a  form  as  regular  and  as  fixed  as  the 
Sonnet  or  the  Ballade. 

It  is  time  to  show  by  an  example  the 
quality  of  M.  Boulmier's  own  verse.  He 
writes  with  great  lightness  and  picturesque. 
ness,  spinning  the  bright  web  of  recurring 
refrains  with  the  ease  and  grace  of  some 
agile  sort  of  poetic  spider.  He  does  move 
than  this,  he  contrives  to  fill  each  delicate 
&bric  with  some  thought,  some  emotion, 
even  if  occasionally  the  emotion  be  more 
playful  than  intense,  and  the  thought  a 
little  attenuated.  The  Villanelles  which 
deal  with  the  adventures  of  his  two  pet 
cats,  Qaspard  and  Coquette,  are  among  the 
lightest,  but  perhaps  on  that  account 
among  the  most  successful.   Qaspard,  the 


tom-cat,  is  a  serious  poetic  creature,  like  his 
master ;  while  Coquette  is  a  sad  snowball 
of  velvetty  firivolity,  and  costs  her  mate  and 
her  master  many  a  pang.  We  watch  their 
gambols  and  their  grie^  through  an  entire 
series  of  Villauellea,  and  our  hewts  must  be 
hard  indeed  if  we  have  not  a  sigh  to  spare  at 
the  end. 

"Il  h'bst  plus. 
II  n'eet  pins,  moo  vieox  Q-aspard  1 

Sin,  badaads :  moi,  je  plonre  . . . 
J'Stonffe,  et  le  cceor  me  pait ! 

DieormaiB,  je  rentre  tard : 

Triste  et  vide  eat  ina  denettre ... 
n  n'flst  plni,  moa  vieoz  Qaspud ! 

Me  lainant  vine  aa  hisard, 

J*atteDdi  qu'k  mon  tonr  je  mean ... 
J'^toD^  et  le  cceor  ma  part ! 

6a  bouae  amitii  sana  £ud 

H*avait  rien  d'un  traitre  l«nm  ... 
n  n'eat  pins,  mon  vieox  Gaapaidl 

Giuit  ma  derniiea  part 

Ed  ee  mocde,  et  la  meillenre  . . , 
J*6toQife,  et  le  owar  me  part  I 

Ah !  dn  supreme  depart 

Pour  moi  peat  bien  aonaer  llieare  . . . 
n  n'rat  plaa,  mon  neoz  Oaspazdl 
J'itoiiff^  et  le  ecsar  me  part." 

The  poems  at  the  end  of  the  volome,  com- 
posed in  the  lai^fnaga  and  the  orthography 
of  the  fifteenth  centnzy,  are  moreonrions  tnau 
beautifdl.  M,  Boulmier, who  writes  so  much 
abont  solitude  and  the  advent  of  old  age  that 
he  must  certainly  be  still  very  young,  will  no 
doubt  outlive  the  taafce  that  intluoes  him  to 
spell  his  epitaph  **  Cy  gist  qui  ne  sceut  oncq 
riens  faire,"  and  to  cultivate  the  ingenloualy 
odious  form  of  verse  called  the  BondeV^. 

If  Villanelles  are  to  give  real  poetic  plea- 
sure, it  is  plain,  I  think,  that  we  must 
abandon  the  idea  of  using  ^em  for  elevated 
and  grandiose  tiiemes,  and  employ  ihe  mur- 
muring recurrence  of  the  two  refrains  for 
the  babbling  of  some  love-song,  the  tender 
humour  of  some  bright  and  volaule  fiuipy,  or 
at  gravestfor  the  repetition  of  a  gentle  regret 
In  some  ailenoe  between  the  trumpet  and  tiie 
organ  there  may  yet  be  found  plaoe  for  the 
Villanelle,  like  a  flute,  to  vrarbla  ita  Iiydian 
measure.  Editokd  W.  GhMSB. 


Final  French  Struggles  in  India  and  on  the 
Indian  Seas.  With  an  Appendix  con- 
taining an  Account  of  the  Expedition 
&om  !bidia  to  Egypt  in  1801.  By  Colonel 
a  B.  Malleson,  G.^.L  (W.  H.  Allen  & 
Co.) 

Colonel  Mallbson  writes  plainly,  forcibly, 
and  to  the  point ;  and  those  who  have 
hitherto  been  strangers  to  his  style  may 
find  comfort,  after  perusal  of  tiie  Intro- 
duction to  this  volume,  in  the  conviction, 
that  they  will  be  talked  to  about  French 
struggles  in  India  by  no  wordy  and  weari- 
some chronicler.  Nor  do  the  motives  which 
bid  him  call  attention  to  a  chapter  of 
Indian  history,  pjerhaps  rather  "ignored  *' 
than  (as  he  says)  "  suppressed,"  seem  other 
than  logically  sound.  WeU  may  he  aooert 
the  principle  that  if  history  "  assume  to  be 
a  record  of  events  which  bftve  hamtened,  it 
must  record  the  evil  as  well  aa  uie  good, 
misfortune  as  well  as  gain,  defeat  as  well  aa 
victory ; "  and  we  thoroughly  qrmpathise 
with  the  proposition  that  true  patriotuna 
consists  in  adnufctisg  onr  own  idiortconiiiiga 
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together  with  the  virtues  of  onr  adversaries, 
not  in  a  blind  self-glorification  to  the  prejn- 
dice  of  others.  The  sentiment  can  hardly 
be  better  expressed  than  in  the  very  words 
of  the  Introdnction  : — ^'*It  is  the  writer  who 
attempts  to  lessen  the  merits  of  the  enemy 
who  is  really  guilty  of  want  of  patriotism. 
For  if  the  enemy  were  as  contemptible  as  he 
is  often  desoribed  to  have  been  by  the  purely 
insular  writer,  the  merits  of  those  who 
conqnered  him  neednot  hare  been  very  oon- 
fiideraUe."  Critics  who  think  otherwise 
wonU  have  Uimr  country's  historian  stoop 
to  a  -vulgar  practice  unworthy  tiie  %ge  in 
which  we  Hve,  and  excusable  only  in  the 
com{uler  of  an  Oriental  Court  Circular.  If 
we  mistake  not,  the  American  heroes  in  that 
admirable  old  sea-novel  of  the  Pilot  were 
converted  into  British  heroes  when  the 
stoiy  was  dramatised  for  the  British  stage. 
Sncn  arrangement  is  in  the  abstract  an  nn- 
jnstifiable  resort  to  expediency.  Bat  it  is 
hardly  a  perversion  of  history;  and  now 
that  Fenimore  Cooper  and  Mr.  T.  P.  Cooke 
have  long  since  passed  away  from  the  range 
of  popular  discussion.  Long  Tom  Coffin  may 
continoe  to  typify  the  British  or  American 
sailor  at  discretion,  without  harm  done  to 
the  aerions  chronicle  events. 

The  subject  is  treated  in  three  books  or 
divnions,  each  of  which  bears  a  distinctive 
title.  In  the  first,  "French  Mariners  on 
the  Indian  Seas,"  Snffren  is  facile  princeps 
of  the  dramatis  penonae;  and  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  understand  the  admiration  expressed 
by  Colonel  Malleson  for  this  valiant  repre- 
sentative of  a  uavy  which  has  numbered  and 
continues  to  number  so  many  officers  of 
-mark  and  special  merit.  The  summary  of 
his  career  here  ^jo-esented  has  been  drawn 
out  with  the  care  and  skill  of  a  practised 
writer ;  and  in  it  we  seem  to  trace  the  heads 
of  a  romance  which  might  be  developed  into 
more  than  one  stirring  octavo.  Whether  we 
look  back  upon  the  action  off  Ceylon,  on 
April  12 ;  to  tiut  off  Negapatam,  on  July  6  ; 
off  Trinoomali,  on  September  3— all  within 
five  short  nwnths  of  1782 — or  that  off 
Kadalnr,  on  Jane  20, 1 783,  there  is  assuredly 
snfficient  heroism  'displayed  on  both  sides 
for  after-generations  to  veil  over  or  obliterate 
the  charges  of  rancour  and  animosity  which 
not  unnaturally  may  have  been  preferred  in 
the  course  of  a  severe  straggle.  Some  notion 
of  the  character  of  the  naval  engagements 
cited  ma^  be  obtained  from  the  casualties 
reported  in  each.  Colonel  Malleson  states 
that  on  April  12,  1782,  the  English  num- 
bered 187  killed  and  430  woundM,  and  the 
French  130  and  864.  This  statement  is 
oonfirmed  by  contemporwy  annals,  where 
also  we  read  that  in  the  two  succeeding 
engagements  the  English  had  128  killed  and 
516  wounded,  and  the  French  590  andl277; 
while  in  the  action  of  June  20,  1783,  our 
own  losses  are  given  at  99  killed  and  431 
wounded,  without  mention  of  those  on  the 
other  side ;  but  none  of  these  figures  are  to 
be  found  in  the  pages  before  us,  which  are 
silent  on  the  subject.  As  an  illastration  of 
hard  fighting  in  the  case  of  particular  ships 
may  be  recalled  the  &ct  that  on  April  12, 
1782,  45  men  were  killed  and  102  wounded 
on  board  the  Monvtouth  only,  or  probably  a 
full  third  of  her  crew.  She  carried  G4  guns, 
and  wM  commanded  by  Captain  Alms,  an 


officer  of  distinguished  gallantry.  Another 
incident  mentioned  in  the  serials  of  the  period 
is  that  on  September  3, 1782,  Suffren's  own 
ship  the  SSros,  74  guns,  whose  crew  at  the 
commencement  of  the  engagement  amounted 
to  1,200  men,  had  no  less  than  140  killed 
and  240  wounded — "a  slaughter,"  adds  the 
writer  in  the  Annual  Register,  "  seldom 
equalled  except  in  the  cases  of  baming  or 
blowing  up." 

One  of  the  most  dashing,  as  well  as 
proGtabte,  of  the  daring  Frenchman's  ex. 
ploits  was  the  capture  of  Trinoomali  on 
Aagust  31,  1782.  The  carrying^ont  of  the 
scheme  was  equal  to  the  conoeptaon  ;  and, 
however  mortifying  to  the  English  Admiral, 
on  sighting  the  port,  must  have  been  the 
ocular  demonstration  of  his  opponent's 
success,  he  could  hardly  foil  to  give  him 
credit  for  well-directed  energy. 

Pierre  Andrd  de  Snffren  was  bom  at 
St.  Cannat,  in  Provence,  on  Jaly  13, 1 726, 
and,  according  to  Colonel  Malleson,  was 
killed  in  a  duel  in  1788  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
two.  In  the  World  of  December  16  of  the 
latter  year  we  observe  the  following  para- 
graph :  "  The  Bailli  de  Suffren  Saint-Tropez, 
VioexAdmiral  of  France,  died  at  Paris  on 
Thursday  last,  the  llthinstent."  Bat  there 
is  no  detailed  account  of  the  casualty,  nor 
any  nodee  whatever  of  fhe  career  of  tiie 
deceased  officer.  He  was  the  third  son  of 
the  Marquis  de  Saffren  de  Saint-Tropez. 

The  second  book,  headed  *'The  Isle  of 
France  and  her  Privateers,"  opens  at  a  date 
about  ton  years  after  the  return  home  of 
SuBren  in  1784;  and  covers  a  period  of 
about  seventeen  years,  or  from  1793to  1810, 
closing  with  the  loss  to  the  French  of  the 
Island  of  Maaritins.  Its  more  prominent 
hero  is  of  less  respectable  stotus  than  a 
ViccAdmiral  of  France,  but  he  does  not  fall 
beMnd  his  socially  higher  countryman  in 
romantic  adventure.  Bobert  Sorcouf  must, 
indeed,  have  been  a  corsair  of  corsairs ;  and 
to  him  any  one  of  his  boats,  the  .Enttlie, 
Claris$e,  or  Sevenant^  was  for  the  nonce,  or 
so  long  as  it  served  his  purpose,  much  as  the 
Alabama  to  Captain  Semmes.  The  great 
Kapoleon,  when  First  Consnl,  offered  him 
the  commission  of  *' post-captain  in  the 
French  navy,  with  the  command  of  two 
frigates  in  the  Indk.n  seas ;  "  but  he  would 
not  exchange  his  roving  life  for  the  more 
dignified  service,  unless  he  were  guaranteed 
an  independence  from  superior  control, 
which  was  clearly  out  of  the  question. 
Franfois  Lemdme  was  another  pupil  of  the 
same  school,  scarcely  equal  to  SurcouP,  but 
not  &r  behind  him ;  and  a  third  destroyer 
of  British  commerce  in  the  Indian  seas 
apprared  in  the  person  of  Jean  Dutertre, 
"little  inferior  to  Lemdme."  Others  are 
also  spoken  of ;  but  the  story  of  the  occupn- 
tion  of  the  insigniBcant  Bodriguez,  and  the 
conquest  of  the  larger  islands  of  Bourbon 
and  Mauritius,  has  a  more  general  interest 
than  that  of  the  minor  privateersmen  to 
whom  these  localities  afforded  shelter,  and 
the  reader  who  anticipates  pleasure  and 
instruction  from  ite  perusal  will  not  be  dis- 
appointed. La  B^anion  and  Mauritius — 
once  Bourbon  and  the  Isle  of  France — 
though  not  under  one  rule,  are  now  finendly 
rivals.  If  the  latter  haa  the  advantage  of 
harbours  and  a  wider  am  of  productiveness, 


the  former  can  boast  greater  diversity  of 
climate,  with  romantic  and  piotnresque 
scenery  of  rare  order.  If  the  former  has  to 
struggle  against  severe  seasons  and  climatic 
visitetions,  the  latter  is  not  exempt  from 
like  irresistible  influences.  Nearly  sJlied  by 
geographical  position,  the  disteuce  between 
the  two  is  yet  four  times  that  which  separates 
Calais  from  Dover.  But  close  voisinage  in 
Europe  draws  Western  people  together  in 
far  Africa;  and  while  each  settlement,  in 
matter  of  Government,  exhibits  a  distinct 
type  of  ite  own,  there  should  exist  for  these 
jMuiionlar  islands  a  link  of  brotherhood 
independent  of  national  characteristics. 

The  third  book^  entitled  "  Foreign  Adven- 
tarers  in  India,"  commences  with  a  sketch  of 
De  Boise's  remarkable  India  career,  and 
adds  to  it  notices  of  at  least  a  score  of  minor 
adventurers,  mostly  satellites.  Interesting 
and  manifestlj  useial  as  it  is  for  future  his- 
torians, we  think  that  this  part  of  the  work 
will  hardlyprove  so  attractive  to  the  general 
reader  as  the  treatment  of  the  less  hack- 
neyed theme  of  naval  exploits.  But  it  may 
safely  be  commended  to  consideration,  a;; 
also  the  Appendix  descrilnng  the  British 
expedition  sent  from  India  to  Egypt  in 
1801. 

We  observe  that  Colonel  Malleson,  in  the 
earlier  pages  of  his  book,  does  not  say  a 
word  in  extonnation  or  explanation  of  the 
withdrawal  of  M.  D'Orves  from  the  Coro- 
mandel  coast  at  a  time  when  the  delay  of  a 
few  days  would  have  "  sterved  "  our  troops 
"into  surrender."  In  a  foot-note  (p.  9)  ho 
quotes  the  Yiscomte  de  Souillac,  Governor  of 
the  Isle  of  France,  in  support  of  a  wholesale 
condemnation  of  the  act ;  bat  we  are  doubt- 
ful whether  a  countryman's  opinion,  under 
the  circumstances,  is  a  better  guide  to  the 
historian  than  the  English  chronicles  of  the 
period.  Cases  are  not  uncommon,  in  this 
world  of  official  rivalry  and  Jealousy,  where 
a  man's  character  is  more  seriously  damaged 
by  normal  friends  than  by  abnormal  foes. 
We  neither  assert  nor  imply  that  it  was  so 
in  the  present  mstencs,  but  simply  ask 
reference  to  the  Annual  BegUter'a  historical 
summary  for  the  year  1782. 

Sir  Eyre  Coote,  be  it  remembwed,  had, 
before  the  arrival  of  the  French  ships  fW>m 
Mauritius,  disarmed  the  inhabiteuts  of  Pon- 
dich^ri,  destroyed  their  boats,  and  removed 
the  provisions  which  had  been  stored  ex- 
pressly for  the  supporb  of  the  newcomers  :— 

"  The  destraction  of  the  boats  was  in  a  peculiar 
manner  timely  and  fortunate;  for  M.  d'Orvee 
arrived  with  a  squadron  soon  after  off  that  place, 
and  being  in  great  diatress  for  water,  provisions, 
and  other  neceMaries,  the  want  of  boats  on  both 
sides  occauoned  his  quitdi^  the  coHi  without 
obtaifdng  any  reUef." 

Explanation  is  wanting  for  the  words  we 
have  italicised,  but  if  they  mean  that  ship's 
boats  were  not  more  available  than  shore 
boate  for  landing  or  embarking  troops  and 
stores,  such  a  state  of  things  might  be 
accounted  for  by  the  surf.  At  the  same 
time  we  mnst  allow  that  hiator^ — that  is  to 
say,  the  judgment  of  histonans  on  the 
evidence  before  them — is  not  otherwise 
favourable  to  M.  d'Orves. 

F.  J.  GOLDSHID. 
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NEW  MOYKLS. 

Mine  is  Thine.    By  Ijieufc..Ool.  Lockhart. 

In  Three  Yolumes.  (Blackwood.) 
The  Primrose  Path.   By  Mre.  Olipbimt. 

In  Three  Volumes.  (Harst  &  Blackett.) 
Souci.    By  Mrs.  J.  H.  Twellfl.    In  One 

Volume.    (J.  B.  Lippinoott  &  Co.) 
Dangeifield.    'By  H.  Baden  Prifcchard.  In 

Three  Volumes.    (Tiusley  Brothers.) 
Oruel  London.     By  Joseph  Hatton.  In 

Three  Volumes.    (Chapman  A  Hall.) 
lioved  and  Unloved.    By  Harriet  Davis.  In 

One  Volnme.    (Samuel  Tiusl^  &  Oo.) 
Corrajin.     "By  the  Author   of  "Marley 

Oastle."    In  Two  Volumes.  (Tindey 

Brothers.) 

CoixmsL  Locehabt's  novel  has  already 
appeared  in  numbers  in  Blackwood's  Maga- 
zine,  and  everyone  will  be  glad  to  welcome 
it  in  its  more  permanent  form.  Its  per- 
manence will  be  lasting,  for  it  is  not  of  the 
class  of  stories  which  are  read  once  and  done 
with.  It  is  a  fascinating  story,  both  &om  the 
brilliance  of  its  writing  and  the  vigour  of  its 
studies  of  character.  Such  scenes  as  the 
fetftZs  ^hota  at  Gadenablna,  the  deer  drive  in 
Scotland,  and  the  hero's  maiden  speech  in  the 
House,  will  be  read  for  their  own  salces  apart 
from  their  place  in  the  story,  and  ncme  of  the 
portraiture  in  the  book  will  be  easily  forgot- 
ten. The  arrogant  pomposity  of  Lord  Qer- 
mistouno ;  the  high-mindedness  and  simple 
nobility  of  Cosmo  and  EsmS  (who  love  each 
other  with  a  trust  and  reverence  which 
compared  with  the  fiction  of  the  present  day 
is  old-fashioned)  ;  the  keen  business  powers 
of  Mr.  Glencaim ;  the  scheming  of  Mrs. 
Bavenhall ;  and  the  naive  selfishness  of  the 
spendthrift  Tom  Wyedale,  are  all  drawn 
with  power  and  sustained  to  the  end.  The 
plot  by  which  Cosmo  Glencaim  oomes 
into  possession  of  the  title  and  house  of 
Esm^'s  &ther,  though  cleverly  conceived,  is 
rather  like  a  fairy-tale,  but  the  episode  in 
which  the  hero  clears  his  father's  honour  is 
very  finely  drawn ;  and  there  is  much 
humour  in  the  grudging  compulsion  with 
which  Lord  Germistoune  is  brought  to  give 
him  credit  for  his  generosity.  Books  often 
gain  from  being  written  by  those  whose 
chief  work  in  life  has  not  been  of  a  literary 
character.  Men  like  Colonel  Lockhart 
bring  to  their  stories  a  frrahness  and  a  force 
which  too  often  flag  in  the  proFessional 
novelist ;  and  they  generally  give  to  their 
plots  the  charm  of  originality.  Mine  u  Thine 
18  altogether  a  book  of  a  high  and  re- 
fined oKler,  with  a  story  in  it  whidi  never 
fiJls  off  in  interest  or  in  its  entertaining 
st^Ie,  except  ^rhaps  at  the  point  where  the 
hero  makes  his  proposal  to  £sm6.  We  can- 
not bring  ourselves  to  behove  that  such  a 
man  as  Cosmo  Qlencaim  really  made  two 
long  speeches  as  if  he  were  practising  for 
the  House,  or  that  he  talked  to  Esm6  just 
then  about  the  music  of  his  life,  saying, 
"Touareits  keynote,  and  its  theme  is  the 
love  which  I  now  offer  you." 

Mrs.  Oliphant  has  done  all  that  brilliant 
writing  and  most  careful  word-painting  can 
do  to  make  the  plot  of  Tlte  Primrose  Polk 
palatable  to  her  readers,  bat  in  spite  of  her 
efforts  thej  will  continue  all  through  to  have 
an  uneasy  sense  of  knowing  something  which 
they  ought  not  to  know.    It  was  a  daring 


idea  to  take  for  a  heroine  a  bonnie  Scotch 
heiress,  and  make  her  engage  herself  to  the 
low-born  man  who  is  at  the  same  time  be- 
trothed to  her  own  housemaid.  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant makes  the  stoiy  so  realistic  that  the 
engagement  becomes  to  us  like  an  uncom- 
fortable &ot  of  which  we  suddenly  gain 
cognisance,  and  we  find  oarselves  uncon- 
sciously tiring  to  help  poor  Margaret  out  of 
her  trouble.  The  ohuaoters  of  the  third- 
rate  artist,  Bob  Glen  (whose  veneer  of  cul. 
tuTo  throws  such  glamour  over  the  lonely 
Margaret),  and  his  grasping  shrewd  mother, 
are  hke  unpleasant  photop^phs  from  which 
we  turn  away  almost  indignant  at  their 
likeness  to  hfe.  The  dreamy  old  bookworm, 
Sir  Ludovic,  brings  to  us  a  remembrance  of 
Romola's  father.  The  sisters,  Mrs.  Belliog- 
ham  and  Miss  Leslie,  superficial,  fussy,  and 
lazily  good-natured,  are  drawn  as  Mrs. 
Oliphant  alone  can  draw  the  commonplace 
women  of  our  own  day.  Even  the  minor 
characters  Bell  and  John,  the  faithful  old 
servants,  and  the  minister  and  his  wife,  are 
all  living  pictures,  full  of  vivacity  and  force, 
and  rich  in  humorous  touches.  Among 
many  amosing  scenes  in  the  book,  not  tiie 
least  so  is  that  in  which  Dr.  Bnmside  laments 
the  rationalistic  tendencies  of  Bob  Glen. 

"  Dr.  BuTUBide  shook  his  puzzled  head  when  he 
went  into  the  Manse  to  tea.  '  Yen's  a  clever  lad,' 
he  said  to  his  wife ;  '  I  sometimes  think  the  devil 
always  gets  the  cleverest.'  '  Well,  Doctor,'  sud 
Mrs.  Buniside,  who  was  a  veir  strong  theolc«ian, 
'  have  you  forgotten  that  the  foolish  things  of  the 
earth  are  to  confound  the  strong  ? '  But  the  Doc- 
tor only  shook  his  head.  He  did  not  like  to  tiiiidE 
of  himself  •■  one  of  the  iboUdi  thinn  of  this 
earth,  evoi  though  by  so  doiog  he  might  have  a 
hett»  hope  of  otnifoundiz^  the  audacioaB  strength 

of  Bob  Glen  'I  Uiink  I  will  preach  my 

sermon  on  the  fig-tree  next  Sunday  morning,'  he 
said  to  his  wife,  after  tea ;  'I  think  that  will 
stagger  him  if  anything  can.'  'Well,  Doctor,' 
Mrs.  Bumside  replied, '  it  will  always  he  a  plea- 
sure to  hear  it  i  but  I  fear  Robert  Glen  is  one  of 
those  whose  ears  are  made  heavy  that  they  cannot 
hear.'  The  Doctor  shook  his  head  again,  out  of 
respect  to  the  Scriptures ;  hut  he  was  not  so  hope- 
less. Perhaps  he  believed  in  hie  sennon  on  the 
fig-tree  more  than  his  wife  did,  and  he  felt  that 
to  gain  hack  the  young  man  who  had  baffled  him 
would  he  indeed  a  crown  of  glory.  He  spent  an 
hour  in  his  study  that  night  loolnng  up  Bennons 
which  epecially  suited  the  case." 

iSoucf  is  a  novel  coming  to  us  from 
America,  which  reminds  as  in  its  style  of 
some  of  Ouida's.  It  is  an  interesting  story, 
and  in  some  places  written  with  great 
power.  The  opening  chapters  are  especially 
forcible.  Souci  is  a  litUe  French  orphan 
girl  with  a  beautiful  voice,  w1k>  is  kept  to 
her  work  by  the  cratch  of  her  tyrant  Mere 
Ursole.  When  Souci's  life  has  become 
quite  unbearable,  she  rouses  the  compassion 
of  Tonio,  a  little  Italian  boy  under  the  same 
malevolent  guardianship,  who  takes  Souci 
and  his  violin  in  his  hand,  and  wanders  out 
into  the  night.  The  adventures  of  the  two 
children  are  told  with  great  pathos,  and  the 
parting  between  them  when  M.  Delacroix 
adopts  Souci,  to  edacate  her  in  singiog,  and 
Tonic  separates  himself  from  her  for  her 
good,  is  on  exquisite  scene.  The  interest  of 
the  book  flags  here  for  some  time,  for 
Souci's  ligbt  and  shade  have  been  more  to 
OS  than  ^nio*8  goodness,  and  his  fbrtnnu 
are  fblbwed,  while  hers  are  entirely  sap- 


pressed  until  she  reappears  aa  the  perfect 
singer,  the  courted  idol.  From  this  period 
to  the  tragic  ending  in  Gfaribaldi's  campugn 
the  interest  again  asserts  itself,  and  some 
of  the  scenes,  especially  the  closing  one  near 
Castel-Fetroso,  are  very  powerful.'  The  book 
well  repays  reading,  though  there  is  rather 
too  much  sentiment  and  italicising  in  it; 
and  we  would  romind  Mrs.  Twells  that  if 
Charles  lAUtb  did  say  "  There  is  a  Boul  of 
goodness  in  things  evil,"  he  qaoted  it  from 
Shakspere,  and  uiat  tiie  sentence  crooted  on 
page  115  is  a  well-known  one  &om,  The 
Imitaiicn  of  Christ,  by  Thomas  Kemjus^ 
and  not  &om  his  Life, 

Ba/ngerfield  is  an  unpleasant  story ;  ita 
first  hero  is  a  villain  of  the  last-century 
type ;  its  second  hero  is  a  stage  carpenter 
and  Bcene-painter,  who  gets  some  of  hi» 
sketches  for  scenes  into  the  Boyal  Academy 
with  great  ease,  and  sells  them  with  astou- 
ishing  success.  The  ^ot,  thongh  it  ia 
worked  out  with  considerable  ingenuity, 
is  of  the  order  which  would  pass  master  in 
a  melodrama  on  the  boards  of  a  third-iate 
London  theatre. 

Orwl  London  is  written  with  talent,  but 
cannot  be  described  as  a  pleasant  or  refined 
book.  It  tells  how  a  countryman  becomes 
a  wealthy  squire,  and  the  prey  of  designing 
London  relations.  His  many  adventures  and 
misfortunes,  and  the  final  redemption  of  his 
character  through  his  colonial  lite,  are- 
cleverly  worked  out ;  but  with  the  exception 
of  the  character  of  Jane  Crosby,  wb.ic\i  is- 
a  fine  one,  none  of  the  dramXis  persoiiae 
create  strong  interest,  though  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  sensationalism,  especially  in  the 
parts  referring  to  the  infamous  BNuge  kept 
by  Miss  Weaver,  and  the  mysterious  poisoner, 
Fabien  Pasha,  "  whose  draughts  leave  no 
signs  for  coroners*  inqoests."  Bat  the 
closing  scene,  in  which  the  &natic  Tristram 
Decker  coldly  and  mali^;nantl^  triamphs  in 
the  dying  agonies  of  his  victim,  is,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  untrue  to  any  nature  that  can  be- 
called  human. 

Loved  and  Unloved  is  an  easy  flowing  story 
on  the  well-worn  subject,  a  mistake  in  mar> 
riage.  Bot^  hero  and  heroine  too  easily 
escape  from  the  consequences  of  their  wrong- 
doing, and  stage  justice  would  demand  some- 
Nemesis  beyond  uie  reproaches  of  conscience. 
The  story  is  neither  a  long  nor  a  tedious  one, 
and  there  are  homoroos  touches  in  it— -one 
of  the  best,  perhaps,  is  where  Lord  Delmara- 
weighs  his  affection  for  the  heroine  before 
he  can  bring  himself  to  propose  to  her, 
and  strengthens  his  drooping  coorage  wiUt 
the  reflection,  "I  don't  think  she  woold 
strike  the  eye  as  incongraons  in  the  long 
drawing-room." 

The  author  of  Corrajin,  if  asked  whether 
he  could  write  a  novel,  would  assuredly  have 
answered  as  the  Frenchman  did  about  hunt- 
ing, "  I  do  not  know,  but  I  will  try."  He  has 
apparently  made  up  his  mind  that  there  shall 
be  a  book,  imd  that  it  shall  be  an  Irish  one. 
So  he  proceeds  to  write  down  everything 
fanny  that  he  can  think  of,  not  considering  it 
necessary  to  arrange  his  plot  or  to  give  any 
seqoence  to  his  incidents.  The  mirth  grows 
uproarious  sometimra,  and  is  not  always  in 
the  best  taste,  and  the  pathos  is  seldom  v^ 
pathetic,  but  two  Tolumes  aie  at  last  filled 
with  the  mo^  oommonplaoe  jolras  of  bar^ 
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rack-rooms,  a  little  himting  and  lore- 
malkuicp.  and  a  ffood  many  moral  reflections. 

F.  M.  Owen. 


OraKnT  LZIHBATVBB. 


Economic*  for  SegittnerB.  Bj  Henry  DanuiDg: 
Macleod.  fLoufnoAQB.)  The  few  economists  who 
accept  Mr.  Macleod'8  economic  doctrines  may  be 

flad  to  have  them  set  forth  in  a  compact  and  neat 
tUe  Tn<W!?^V  EconomiBts  used  to  be  divided 
into  advene  uid  even  bitterly  hostild  ichoola  or 
.sects  on  apecial  qaestions,  such  as  the  Bank  Ohaiter 
Ajct,  but  the  main  question  now  ^vidinfr  them  is 
the  tHToai  one  reepectipg  the  province  and  method 
«r  political  ecoDomy  itself.  Mr.  Macleod  chaiac- 
teruUcaUv  asserts  that  his  conception  of  it  as  the 
adence  of  exchanges  is  that  of  a  school  of  econo- 
miata  "  vrhoee  doctrines  are  now  rapidly  raining; 
the  ascendency  throughout  the  world,"  aUhoogh 
that  limitation  of  its  province  is  rejected  alike  by 
Afr.  Mill  and  his  followers,  and  b^  the  newer 
school  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  Mr. 
Ingram's  masterly  ezpoaition  of  "the  present 
position  and  province  of  political  economy,"  just 
pabliflhed  by  Messrs.  Xxmgmans.  Mr.  Macleod's 
assertion  tint  *'  it  is  now  univernd^  admitted  that 
political  economy  is  a  physical  science  "  is  ec|uaUy 
cold,  to  use  the  mildest  t«nu.  Mr.  Mill,  both  in  his 
essay  on  the  definition  and  method  of  political 
ecoDomy  and  in  his  later  treatise,  draws  a  funda- 
mental oistiDction  between  the  moral  and  physical 
aeiences,  placing  political  economy^  among  the 
icnner,  wnile  &.  O^mes  has  distinguished  -it 
from  both.  BIr.  Macleod  woidd  find  it  difficult 
to  prove  that  half-a-dozen  European  economists, 
Kngliih  or  Oontinental,  of  the  least  reputation 
liave  dassed  political  economy  among  the  physical 
edencee^  and  the  tmth  appears  to  be  that  he  has 
made  tbu  sweeping  assertion  both  vrithout  examin- 
ation of  the  works  of  the  leading  modem  economists 
.and  without  ondeistanding  the  meaning  usually 
attached  to  the  term  "physical  science."  The 
same  confuuon  of  thought  leads  Mr.  Macleod  to 
«lass  money,  or  gold  and  silver  coin,  as  a  form  of 
credit,  and  to  define  it  as  "  metallic  credit,"  and 
s8  a  "nf^t  to  a  future  payment."  The  funda- 
mental distinction  between  moner  and  credit  is 
eeen  in  a  crisis,  when  credit  venires,  and  money 
fltanda  lilu  a  lock.  The  essential  di£forence  be- 
tvreen  mcm^  and  both  ciedit  and  commoditieB  is 
that  it  alone  posssssea  the  qaaH^  of  nnirereal 
■exehangealnUty,  or  of  being  the  imiversf^  medinm 
of  exchange.  Instead  of  beiiig  meral;;r "  a  ri^ht 
to  a  future  payment|"  it  is  the  only  tiung  which 
most  be  aeospted  «  a  present  payment^  as  many 
men  crfbnaineBS  know  to  thdr  cost 

The  Wealth  and  Commerce  of  Nations  and  the 
^aettion  of  Stiver.  By  Ernest  Seyd.  (Eden, 
Fisher  and  Oo.)  Mr.  Seyd  attaches  too  much  im- 
portance, in  our  opinion,  to  the  demonetisation  of 
silver  on  the  Oontinent  in  his  theory  of  the 
causes  of  the  present  depressioa  of  trade  through-, 
-out  the  world.  It  has,  nowever,  certain^  been  a 
^tnrbing  force,  and  Mr.  Seyd's  treatise  is  full  of 
instructive  matter  evm  for  those  who  dissent 
■wboUy  from  his  main  infonnces.  He  convicts 
<pp.  19-31  j  ib.  Leone  Levi  of  a  very  gross  mis- 
■repiesentation. 

TTtree  Years  hi  Roumanta.  By  J.  W.  Ozanne. 
-^Chapman  and  Hall.)  The  unadorned  matter-of- 
fact  title  of  Mr,  Ozanne's  book  sufficiently  indi- 
cates its  character.  It  gives  us  about  the  amount 
of  honest,  fair,  but  withal  somewhat  superficial 
information  that  we  might  expect  from  an  im- 
partial and  intelligent  Bt^lishman  after  three 
vean*  lesidenoe  in  the  euital  of  "  a  principality 
hitbmrto  almost  unknovm.'^  Ss  fairness  of  mind, 
and  Uw  &ct  tliat,  if  we  except  Miss  Berger'a  Life 
on  tie  Low  Danube — of  which  he  does  not  seem 
to  ban  heard — ''no  book  on  the  country-  has  ever 
been  wriMen  by  an  EngUshman  in  tlie  English 
biq^iuge/'  fldly  jastij^  oar  reeommendiiy  the 


work.  As  the  late  Lord  Strangford  urged  re- 
peatedly, all  these  countries  in  the  east  of  Europe 
ought  to  be  observed  by  Englishmen  for  English- 
men. Mr.  Ozanne  very  justly  remarks  "that  the 
opinions  of  foreign  writers  on  Roumaiiia  are  not 
always  to  be  implicitly  relied  on.  The  French 
cannot  find  words  for  their  praise,  while  the 
Germans  are  usually  hard  and  cynical,"  But 
while  our  author  is  impartial,  his  book-is  incom- 
plete. This  he  himself  avows  in  his  Preface, 
excusing  it  on  two  grounds — the  indolence  of  his 
readers,  and  the  smw  importance  of  bis  subject. 
"Roumania,"  he  obsOTes,  ''is  not  a  fixsb-olass 
State."  Thus,  while  the  book  is  short,  it  is  also 
diffbse  both  in  matter  and  style.  Nor  does  Mr. 
Ozanne  seem  to  have  much  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  country  beyond  the  capital  and  its  imme- 
diate environs.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as 
on  the  occasion  of  a  trip  to  Ardialia  (Transylvania), 
he  makes  some  very  sensible  observations  on  the 
different  character  of  that  country  and  its  people 
as  compared  with  those  of  Roumania.  From  tne 
foregoing  remarks  it  will  be  understood  that  this 
little  book  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  learned  work, 
and  it  were  perhaps  hypercritical  to  complain  of 
his  quoting,  without  any  expression  of  disapprovaL 
the  absurd  derivation  of  the  name  "  Wallochia  " 
from  VaUis  aquarum.  He  ushers  in  his  account 
of  the  gipsies  of  Bucharest  by  saying  that  he 
ought  to  know  something  about  them,  as  several 
of  their  cottt^es  fringed  the  garden  of  the  house 
in  which  he  faved  for  two  years,  hsaring'tbem  at 
the  davrn  of  day  fiddling  and  piping  "  in  nonoor  of 
Pan,  the  Lord  of  all."  Bat  ne  ong^t  to  refer  na 
to  some  more  definite  source  of  information  with 
regard  to  their  theosophy,  of  which  he  gives  a 
moat  extraordinary  account  (pp.  63,  64).  Among 
other  statements  equally  astonishing,  he  tells  ns 
that,  "  aceordiog  to  the  Tzigans  the  twelve  months 
of  the  year  are  the  twelve  little  books  of  Ood; 
the  twelve  tables  of  the  laws  of  Moses  and 
BomuluB,  in  which  are  inscribed  the  Ten  Oom- 
mandments  of  Bud-dha,  or  Moses."  Here,  as  in 
some  other  parts  of  his  book,  Mr.  Ozanne  is  too 
mach  disposed  to  rely  on  bis  Roumanian  au- 
thorities. 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  Sewell,  Vicar  of  Yaxley  in 
Suffolk,  has  contributed  to  the  fifth  volume  of 
the  Su^olk  Archaeological  Proceedings  a  paper 
upon  Sir  James  Tyrell,  the  supposed  murderer  of 
the  princes  in  the  Tower,  endeavouring  to  clear 
his  memory  of  that  very  dark  stain.  The  Tyrells 
were  a  Suffolk  family,  and  a  beautiful  chapel  at 
Gipping,  in  which  the  names  of  Sir  James  and  of 
Anne  his  wife  may  be  read  in  an  inscription  abiive 
a  doorway,  is  believed  to  have  been  erected  by  the 
former  in  expiation  of  the  crime.  It  may  be 
freely  acknowledged  that  this  view  rests  solely 
upon  tradition;  but  the  mode  in  which  Mr. 
Sewell  attempts  to  dispose  of  real  historical  evi- 
dence will  scarcely  satisfy  men  of  sober  judgment 
who  hare  no  particular  interest  in  the  Tyrells. 
The  first  histonau  who  speaks  of  Sir  James's  com- 
plici^  in  the  crime  was  an  undoubted  contem- 
porary, Polydbre  Vergil ;  but  Mr.  Sewell  has  no 
difficulty  in  showing  that  he  was  a  man  of  very 
bad  character,  and  assumes  that  he  must  have  had 
some  animtis  agtunst  Sir  James.  The  next  is 
Sir  Thomas  More,  or  the  author  of  a  Life  of 
Richard  III.  commonly  attributed  to  him.  Mr. 
Sewell  disputes  its  authenticity,  which,  indeed, 
others  before  him  have  been  disposed  to  doubt; 
and,  with  a  triSe  more  dogmatism,  but  no  more 
evidence  that  we  can  see,  than  any  of  his  fore- 
runners, he  brands  it  as  pseudo-More.  Then  he 
discovers  that  no  less  than  eight  writers  prior 
to  "  pseudo-More "  and  Polydore  (whom  he 
erroneously  takes  to  be  all  F^Dglish,  for  two  of 
them,  in  fact,  were  foreigneis,  though  one,  it 
is  true,  lived  at  the  English  Oooit)  make  no 
mention  of  Tyrell  io  connexion  with  the  deed — 
an  ai-gument  something  like  that  of  an  intoxicated 
husbMid  once  depicted  by  Punch,  who,  in  answer 
to  bis  wife's  asserUon  that  she  had  seen  him  go 
intoa  paUio-Iiouae,  offim  to  call  othen  to  witness 


they  had  never  seen  him  enter  one  in  thdr  livee. 
Because  certain  writers  state  that  a  crime  was 
committed,  and  do  not  say  Sir  James  Tyrell  was 
an  went  in  it,  Mr.  Sewell  concludes  that  he  could 
not  have  been  guilty.  We  are  sorry  to  see  so 
much  labour  bestowed  upon  a  mere  crotchet  Mr. 
Sewell  is  right  enough  in  pointing  out  that  Sir 
James  was  a  man  of  soldierly  equalities,  and  trusty 
upon  the  whole  after  the  fashion  of  those  days ; 
but  this  does  not  by  any  means  preelade  tiie  po^ 
uHlity  of  his  having  made  bimsdf  the  instrument 
of  an  act  of  tyranny. 

Mb.  Heitbt  Halford  VAtroHAir  has  himself 
pronounced  at  his  page  450  the  judgment  that 
any  reasonable  critic  must  pass  on  his  New  Head- 
ings and  New  Renderings  of  Shakespeare^t  Tra- 
gedies  (0.  Kegan  Paul  and  Co.)—"  Much'of  this 
seems  to  be  officious ; "  and  we  may  truly  add, 
with  Hamlet,  "  Seans,  madam  1  nay,  it  w.  I 
know  not  teem."  For  Mr.  Yanghui  disregazds 
the  very  first  canon  of  criticiBm,  which  is,  where 
either  quarto  or  folio,  or  the  two  oomluned,  g^ve 
a  good  sense  to  a  line,  let  it  stand,  and  do  not  try 
to  emend  it  into  a  better.  Now,  take  almost  at 
random  from  Mr.  Vaughan's  book  two  or  three 
passages,  and  see  what  he  does  with  them.  First, 
two  Uiat  have  become  "  household  words : " — 
"  Harry  to  Eany  shall,  hot  horse  to  horse, 

Meet,  and  ne'er  port  till  one  drop  down  a  corse." 

(1  Hen.  IV.,  IV.»i.  122-3.) 
Mr.  Vadghan  would  (pp.  417-18)  turn  the  first 
line  into—  » 

"  Hsny  to  Hariy  shall,  hot  harse  hot  horse** ! 
Next,  Falstaff  on  instinct  (1  Sen.  ZV.,  H.,  iv., 
298-301):— 

"  Why,  thou  knoweat  I  am  as  valiaot  as  Hercules ; 
bnt  betoare  Instinct  I  The  lion  will  not  touch  the  true 
prince.  lastioet  is  a  great  matter ;  Z  was  a  coward 
on  instinct." 

For  beware  instinct  Mr.  Vaughan  actually  says  (p. 
360) : — "  I  would  read  certainly, '  I  bar  insrinct.' " 
Thirdly,  an  instance  on  rhythm.  It  is  as  well 
known  as  the  ABO  that  an  extra  syllable  is  allow- 
able in  the  centre  of  a  line  before  a  pause,  as  well 
as  at  the  end  of  a  line  (see  Abbott's  Shaksp. 

sec.  454,  p.  331).  Take  two  lines  in 
Siehard  IL,  the  play  which  Mr.  Vaughan  is 
dealing  with : — 

"  thrir  lore 

Lies  in  I  their  pnrs  I  ss  ;  |  and  whoso  empties 
them"  (II.,  ii.). 
"I  am  [  no  tiai  ]  tor's  on  |  cle ;  |  and  that  ward- 
grace"  (II.,  iii.). 

And  yet  when  Mr.  Vaughan  comes  to  the  line — 
"  To  Bay  I  '  Sing  Bich  |  ard.'  Alack  the  heavy  dviy,** 
he  gives  half  a  page  (p.  201)  to  say  that  this 
"  verse  seems  too  long  by  half  a  foot  *, "  and  sug- 
gests that  "  possibly  '  alack '  may  have  been  pro- 
nounced in  one  syllable,  '  lawk.'  There  is  sadly 
too  much  of  this  land  of  thing  in  Mr.  Vaughan  s 
handsome  octavo  of  690  pages.  So  &r  as  we 
have  tested  it,  all  that  is  of  value  in  it  might 
have  gone  into  fifty-nine  pages  or  less.  The 
Tragedies  commented  on  in  the  present  volume 
are  the  four  Sistoriet  of  K.  John,  Rich.  11., 
1  and  2  Hen.  JV,  If  further  volumes  are  to  be 
printed,  we  do  hope  that  thnr  contents  will  be 
more  cantfuUy  nfted  and  condensed. 

CastelTs  History  of  the  United  States.  Vol.  IIT. 
Illustrated.  (Oassell,  Fetter,  and  Galpin.)  In  the 
third  and  concluding  volume  of  this  popular 
History,  Mr.  Oilier  brings  us  down  to  the  present 
time — that  is,  to  the  end  of  1877.  The  ^ear  before, 
when  Philadelplus  welcomed  all  nations  to  her 
Pahee  of  Universal  Industry,  on  the  celebration 
of  her  Centenary  of  Independence,  the  thirteen 
States  which  had  composed  the  United  States  of 
1776  had  increased  jnst  threefold  into  thirty- 
nine  States.  In  this  third  volume  we  trace  the 
growth  of  many  of  these  new  States.  Take 
Minnesota  for  instance,  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
fiourishing.  The  name,  we  are  told,  is  an  Indian 
word  mgnifyiiw  "  sky-coloured  water,"  and  was 
originally  applied  to  tlie  river  St.  Peta,  the 
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lai^st  tributarj  of  the  MiMiauppi  in  that  ragion. 
Thu  coontrr  formed  part  of  the  vast  territory  of 
Louiaiaoa,  but  was  separated  from  it  in  1849, 
after  twentT-ose  milliona  of  aetea  of  land  had  been 
puxohaaed  Qom  tiie  Uwer  Sioux  Indians.  A  little 
Tillage  o^Ued  St.  Fftu  was  made  the  capital  of 
the  newl^-made  State,  and  progresaed  with  Buch 
extraordinary  rapidity  that  in  somethiog  like 
seven  years  it  had  s^own  into  a  city,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  upwards  of  10,000  inhabitants.  Both 
Minnesota  and  Wisconnn,  which  b^  an  Act  of 
Congress  were  admitted  into  the  Union  the  year 
before,  can  now  boast  of  having  historical  societies. 
Wisconsin  has  a  librarr  of  upwards  of  36,000 
Tolumee,  while  Uiat  or  Minnesota  "has  on  its 
shelves  every  work  bearing  directly  or  indirectly  on 
what  is  now  that  State."  Truly  our  Amenoan 
cousins  be   onlled   a   s^arhead  nation. 

Aoiounts  of  the  American  expeditions  sent  out  by 
Henry  Gtionell,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  New 
'fork,  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  will  always 
be  lead  by  Ei^liahmen  with  interest  and  admira- 
tion, OS  well  as  what  De  l^ven  and  Dr.  Kane 
then  acoomplished,  and  this  will  be  found  fully 
described  in  Ur.  OUier^a  work.  It  is  proftuely 
illnsttated,  and  the  illastrations  seem  to  us 
mostly  better  than  in  the  preceding  volumes. 
Some  of  the  portndts  are  remarkably  good, 
notably  those  of  Generals  McOlellan,  Butler, 
Sherman,  Sheridan,  Meade  and  Bumside ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  those  of  Generals  Grant,  Lee, 
and  Stonewall  Jacksou  are  Just  as  bad.  How 
such  a  portrait  as  that  of  President  Lincoln  found 
its  way  into  this  book  (p.  181)  we  cannot  tell 
The  account  of  the  assassination  of  this  remark- 
able man,  which  excited  a  feeling  of  the  moet 
profound  synopathy  in  Eoglaod,  is  weU  told  by 
Mr.  Oilier.  He  complains  that  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death  Pnrident  Lincoln  had  received  but 
Fcanty  justice  at  the  hands  of  English  eritics,  and 
^ves  a  carious  instance  of  the  revnlmm  of  feeling 
in  this  country  wluch  appeared  in  a  leading  oomic 
paper  in  the  shape  of  an  olntuaiy  poem  on  the 
murdered  President — "a  recantation,"  remarks 
Mr.  Oilier,  "  perhaps  the  moet  extraordinary  that 
has  ever  appj^red  m  print."  Now  that  this  Btt- 
tory  of  the  United  Statee  is  completed,  we  venture 
to  predict  that  it  will  be  widely  rcAd,  and  the 
great  care  which  Mr.  Oilier  has  Mstowed  upon  it 
will  be  duly  appreciated. 

WortUy  and  the  Wortlem.  By  the  Rev. 
AlfiedGath',  D.D.  (Sheffield:  Thos.  Bodgers.) 
This  little  sketch  of  family  of  WOTtley,  whose 
first  known  ancestor  lived  in  the  rugn  of  theOon- 
qneror's  son,  is  enlivened  by  an  account  of  the 
escapades  of  one  of  the  later  members,  the  eon  of 
Edward  and  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu.  He 
first  ran  awny  from  Westminster  School,  and  sold 
fish  at  Blackwall  for  a  twelvemonth,  when  he 
was  found  by  chance  and  taken  back  to  school. 
But  it  was  of  no  use,  for  he  ran  away  again,  this 
time  to  sea;  and,  soon  tiring  of  life  on  board 
ship,  deserted  at  Oporto,  and  worked  for  two  or 
three  years  in  the  vineyards.  Next  we  hear  of 
him  m  England  as  Member  of  Parliament  for 
Huntingdonshire,  while  still  young,  and  as  author 
of  Bt^ctum  on  the  Rise  and  FaU  of  the  Ancient 
JZapuMci.  A  respectoUe  life  does  not  seem  to 
have  had  much  cnarm  for  him,  for  after  a  few 
years  he  went  to  reude  at  Alexandria  and  fell  in 
love  with  a  married  lady,  whom  he  gaioed  as  his 
wife  by  foiging  a  certificate  of  her  husband's 
death  and  becoming  a  Roman  Catholic.  The 
husband,  on'  hearing  of  it,  brought  an  action 
a^nst  Mr.  Montagu  and  lost  it  The  case  vraa 
tried  in  Italy,  and  the  first  marriage  waa  declared 
void  on  account  of  the  husband's  being  a  Protestant. 
Mr.  Montagu  vaa  not  long  contented  with  his 
new  religion,  and  after  seven  years  of  married 
life  he  left  his  wife  because  she  would  not  join 
him  in  adopting  Mohammedanism.  The  last  act 
of  his  life  was  even  more  scandalous,  if  possible. 
When  about  sixty  years  of  age  he  advertised  for 
a  wife  "  who  was  about  to  become  a  mother," 
and  died  on  his  way  to  Patis  to  meet  a  person 


who  was  willing  to  accept  his  offer.  It  is  a  great 
pity  that  he  did  not  write  an  autobiography,  for 
though  not  the  most  zeputable^  his  lue  was  oer- 
taialy  more  varied  in  its  experiences  than  that  of 

any  other  of  his  line. 

Military  Sketching  and  Recomuaeaanoe. 
Lient.-Co].  F.  J.  Hutchison  and  Captain  H.  G. 
MacGregor :  being  the  First  Volume  of  "  Military 
Handbooks  for  Segmental  Officers,"  edited  ^ 
Lieut-Ool.  O.  B.  Brackenburv,  R.A.,  A.A.G. 
(O.  Kcf[an  Paul  and  Oo.)  I^m  the  Editor's 
Freface  down  to  the  last  of  the  120  pages  of  this 
eminently  useful  handbook,  we  have  nothing  to 
put  forvrard  but  commendation.  A  glance  at  the 
headings  under  which  the  sections  of  the  two  main 
subjects   treated  are  arranged  will  show  how 

Sractical  and  to  the  point  is  the  teaching  laid 
own ;  and  a  perusal  of  the  sections  themselves 
wUl  convince  even  the  non-military  critic  that  the 
langvMge  in  which  instruction  is  conveyed  is  in- 
teUigible  and  umple.  It  should  be  at  once  under- 
stood that  "  Reconnaissance  "  is  here  used  in  re- 
spect of  the  acme  of  proposed  military  operations ; 
and  that  it  has  no  reference  to  an  actual  enemy  or 
his  movements.  This  ia  the  first  of  a  series  of 
publications  which  Col.  Brackenbury  is  preparing 
for  the  militia  and  volunteers,  as  well  as  the 
regular  army :  and  he  promises  his  readers  that, 
if  they  will  patiently  work  through  the  pages  put 
before  them  "they  will  acquire  almost  a  new 
sense.  They  will  see,"  he  adds,  "features  of 
country  with  a  military  eye,  just  as  a  painter  sees 
them  with  an  artist's  eye,  and  will  gain  a  new  and 
peculiar  pleasure  as  inoomprehensiUe  by  the  outer 
world  as  that  of  the  artist  who  sees,  not  duU 
fields,  but  lovely  pictures  in  the  flattest  aeries  of 
meadows."  The  meaning  is  evident,  for  the  nmile 
is  plain  and  true.  A  well-compiled  manual  of 
this  kind  is,  however,  suggestive  of  more  than  a 
soldier's  professional  education.  It  is  really  worth 
considering  whether  the  little  volume  might  not 
be  used  with  advantage  in  our  public  schools, 
without  prejudice  to  football  or  classics.  One 
}ialf-day  in  the  week  spared  for  out-door  sketch- 
ing and  survey  might  enable  many  an  amateur 
traveller,  though  not  wearing  milituy  uniform,  to 
torn  his  expirations  to  gtwd  aocount ;  and  the 
knowledge  thus  acquired  could  not  Ihil  to  be  found 
au  invaluable  adjunct  to  Uteraiy  and  descriptive 
power,  which  in  these  days  often  falls  flat  where 
science  is  wholly  wanting.  The  first  part  of  tibe 
Handbook  under  notice  enables  the  atndent  to 
understand  and  use  his  few  more  necessary  in- 
struments, and  even  helps  him  to  work  out  his 
object  witiiout  them.  The  second  part  applies,  as 
it  were,  to  practical  purposes  much  of  the  know- 
ledge derived  from  the  first,  and  may  be  useful 
independently  of  tactics  and  hostile  forces. 

Za  Conttitucion  Ingleaa  y  la  FolUiea  dd  Con- 
iitumte.  Por  Q.  de  Azcfirate.  (Madrid.)  F.etudiot 
FUotdficoa  y  PoUticoe.  Por  el  mismo.  (Madrid.) 
The  first  of  these  volumes  consists  of  the 
speech  of  Prof.  Asc&rate  in  which,  on  the  nights 
of  July  4  and  6, 1877,  he  summed  up  the  remark- 
able debate  at  the  "Ateneo"  of  Madrid  on  the 
question  (1)  Whether  Great  Britun  owes  the 
padfic  and  progressive  character  of  her  civilisa- 
tion to  her  pohtical  constitution ;  (2)  and,  if  so, 
whether  its  prindples  can  be  applied  to  the 
peoples  of  the  Continent,  Perhaps  in  no  other 
Europeui  country  could  such  a  debate  have  takui 
^ace,  in  which  the  speakers  were  of  all  partes — 
Reactionists,  Catholic  priests,  Protestant  misuon- 
aries,  ConstitutionalistB,  Liberals,  and  Democrats 
of  all  shades— where  all  spoke  with  equal  freedom, 
and  dealt  hard  blows  at  their  opponents,  yet  with- 
out transgressing  the  courtesies  of  debate.  Prof. 
Azcfirate's  competence  to  lead  and  to  sum  up  such 
a  discussion  may  be  partly  judged  by  the  follow- 
ing sentence :  "  Not  only  are  Blackstone  and 
D^olme  unsafe  guides ;  but  even  Russell, 
Brougham,  Hallam,  and  Macaulay  are  insufficient. 
We  must  have  recourse  to  Freeman  and  Stubbs, 
to  Gneist  and  Fischel;  aad  even  these  are  not 
complete  without  a  daily  study  of  the  Timet  to 


follow  the  course  of  these  sbw  and  geotie  tianft* 
formations  [of  the  English  constitution].**  For 
he,  like  Rafhel  de  Labra  (anotJier  of  the  qpealiers), 
in  his  excellent  articles,  "La  Bemocrada  en 
Inglatierra,"  in  the  Reviata  Ountempaviiea  of  last 
year,  takes  fall  account  of  the  silent  bat  most  im- 
portant revolution  of  the  present  re^.  He  even 
weighs  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Gladstone  on  tha 
Eastern  question,  and  the  attitude  of  Churchmen 
and  Bisseotras  on  the  Burials  Bill.  We  have 
space  to  notice  but  few  of  the  writer's  critidems. 
As  an  example  of  the  difference  between  the 
English  and  all  Continental  political  ideas,  he 
remarks  that  while  there  ia  no  English  equiv^nt 
for  coup  d'itat,  there  is  no  Continental  one  for 
"  self-government."  While  in  &vour  of  a  gradual 
approach  to  universal  suffrage,  he  disapproves 
strongly  of  the  Ballot,  on  the  ground  that  Totio^ 
is  a  duty,  a  function,  and  not  a  right.  In  oppo- 
sition to  rewoaches  of  Atheistic  goveinment,  £a,  m. 
Catholic  and  Ultramontane,  declares  that  our  ooa- 
stitution  isbecomiiwdailymoreand  moreOhristian, 
since  the  removal  of  Catholic  disaUlitiss,  the 
repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  the  adnusnon  of  Jews  into 
Parliament,  and  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish 
Church.  He  also  gives  us  a  friendlv  warning 
against  "  empleomania,  that  social^  political,  ana 
administrative  vice,  the  &r-reaching  evil  reeults 
of  which  would  amaze  us  could  we  follow  them 
through  all  their  ramifications."  Is  there  not 
danger  lest  competitive  examinations  land  ua  e£ 
last  in  this — one  of  the  greatest  scoorges  of  Con- 
tinental politics  P  Beside  this  most  insufficient 
notice  of  a  work  which  we  cannot  too  strongly 
recommend  to  our  readers,  we  must  just  glance  aC 
the  second  on  our  list  It  contains  six  asurs  on 
"  Foutivism  and  Civilisation ; "  "  Pesaimimi  io  ita 
Relation  to  Practical  Life ;  *  "  The  Borough  in 
the  Middle  Ages ; "  "  FoUtical  Ttati»i "  "  Law 
and  Relinon ;  "  "  Demoeraey  and  Private 
Rights."  In  the  first  Ascirate  notes  that  Comta 
borrowed  his  celebrated  formula  of  thxw  stages 
from  IHirgot,  and  refuses  the  application  of  Pom- 
tivism  to  religion.  This  and  the  other  essajs 
are  marked  by  the  lofty  moral  tone,  and  the  direct 
application  of  principles  to  practical  life^  which 
distinguish  all  this  Spanish  professor's  wntings. 

The  Bxchejuer  ^olla  of  Scotland.  V<dame  I.— 
1264-1360.   We  have  ratel3r  ooened  a  hook 
BO  full  as  this  is  of  mlnnte  histmcsl  infonnstioo. 
It  is  the  last  woirii  of  Dr.  Stnart,  whose  namtt 
shoold  ever  be  dear  to  Scottish  antiqnarias,  and 
Mr.  Burnet  has  wwthilT  flashed  what  his  firiend 
did  not  live  to  complete.  ^DierB  are,  onfivtii- 
nately,  many  gaps  in  the  series  oi  Rolls,  which  it 
is  impossible,  we  fear,  to  fill  ap.   ^Hiis  is  gieatlr 
to  be  regretted,  as  from  no  other  soone  coud  we 
^n  a  Mtter  ionght  into  the  history  of  a  very 
interesting  country,  at  an  eventful  period.  The 
Rolls  set  before  us  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of 
the  Court  of  Scotland.   The  payments  are  neces- 
sarily the  most  interesting.    The  prices  are 
carious,  as  might  be  expected.   It  sounds  strango' 
to  hear  of  a  sheep  costing  a  shilling,  a  pig  eighteen 
pence,  and  a  hen  a  penny.   Equally  intereating- 
are  the  notices  of  the  supplies  for  the  use  of  the 
royal  household.   There  is  some  valuable  infor- 
mation about  the  death  of  Robert  I.  in  1328.  We 
can  trace  his  long  iUness  by  the  payments  to 
phymdansand  apotiwcaries.  It  appears  that  h« 
ordered  a  marble  tomb  to  be  macto  ibr  Mmself  at 
Paris,  which  was  set  up  on  lua  giBTe  in  the  rojal 
abbey  of  Dunfermline.   An  ina  railbiff  sur- 
rounded it,  and  the  gold-leaf  used  in  gil£nf;  it 
came  from  Newcastie  and  York.    A  richlr- 
omamented  chapel  of  wood  was  put  up  OTer  t&e 
grave  on  the  day  of  the  funeral   To  turn  from  a 
funeral  to  a  wedding,  we  have  a  full  account  of 
the  marriage  of  Robert's  son  and  successor,  David 
Earl  of  Carrick,  whose  reign  was  so  disastrous  ti> 
his  country.   llie  wedding  took  place  at  Berwick, 
and  the  brid^room  was  afterwards  called  upon  to 
repair  the  wiul  of  the  parish  church,  which  bad 
been  thrown  down  by  the   spectators.  The 
minstrels  had  a  fine  time  of     as  thej  received 
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061. 13i.  44.  tat  fhnr  paiiiB,  while  the  eotAa,  who 
were  erai  more  needml  on  that  oecadfm,  were  rfr- 
wvrded  with  26^  We  have  a  full  aecomft,  too, 
<d  the  pnmnon  that  was  made ;  and  there  is, 
BUigdIariy  eooagh, »  gift  of  ten  boUn  of  com  as  a 
compeoMtion  to  a  poor  woman  of  MoBselbrongh 
for  an  injnir  done  to  her  bj  David  himeelf  aa  he 
waa  goii^  home  from  the  wedding.  Was  her 
market-Btall  npaet,  or  did  the  prince  send  a  bolt 
at  her  from  his  crosabow  ?  We  bave  a  record 
afterwards  of  the  privations  to  which  the  king- 
dom waa  Babjectea  during  the  long  captivitj  of 
DftTid  after  the  battle  of  Durham. 

Aniduti$  of  'Englith  HUtorVy  bated  on  OreetCt 
Short  Higtory  of  th«  Englith  People^  by  C.  W.  A. 
Tut,  H.A..  (Macmillan.^  The  signal  success 
of  Mr.  Green's  Short  History  has  suggested  to 
Mr.  Tait  the  preparation  of  a  companion  volume, 
presenting  as  with  a  carefullv  tabulated  abstract 
of  the  main  &ets,  stated  for  the  most  part  in  Mr. 
Qnafs  own  Itngoage,  and  embodTinir  his  views 
of  chuacten  and  events.  Thongn  the  Tolmne 
Kpp&m  with  tha  <n^aal  aatiuw's  permisnon,  we 
an  infbmed  that  Iw  "  is  in  no  way  responuble, 
dthar  as  xeftards  its  plan  or  its  contents."  Mr. 
Xut  lias  evidently  performed  his  task  with  care, 
and  many  teachers  will  probably  be  glad  to  avail 
theauelveB  of  his  services  in  condneting  class- 
ww'k.  It  strikes  ns,  however,  that  the  valne  of 
the  boc^  would  have  been  much  increased  if  an 
eodeavtmt  had  been  made  to  supply  the  most 
important  of  the  many  omissions  in  Mr.  Green's 
History,  with  references  to  the  more  accessible 
sources  of  information.  This  might  very  well 
have  been  done,  and  all  concision  avoided  by  the 
employment  of  a  difierent  type.  Occasionally 
sufficient  care  has  not  been  taken,  in  aimizig  at 
eondseneas,  to  avoid  the  sacrifice  of  some  essential 
limitatioD  in  the  statement  of  a  fact — t.g,,  we  read 
17)  "Marriage  of  .^Ithelberht  of  Kent  to 
i,  danghta  of  the  Ohiistun  West-^E^ankieh 


?r8tem  of  Absolatum  carried  out,  not  in  spite  of 
arliamemL  bot  Inr  means  of  Parliament  {cf.  the 
policy  of  Thunaa  jjromwell)."  In  the  former  of 
these  passages,  a  mere  conjecture,  for  which  we 
have  leally  no  authority,  is  stated  as  an  ascertained 
fiurt ;  in  the  second,  the  all-important  qualification 
that  it  was  the  Irish  Parliament  with  which 
Wentworth  vras  dei^i^  is  left  out.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  volume  will  not  find  its  way  into 
the  hands  of  schoolboys,  to  whom  it  will  only 
repRsmt  tha  merest  enun." 


irOTBS  A2m  NEWS. 

Wx  understand  that  Mr.  Alexander  Leslie,  of 
Afaezdeen,  a  friend  of  Prof.  Nordenskiiild,  has  in 
pr^antion  a  narrative  of  that  distiDguiahed 
timveUv's  irameroas  Arotie  voyages,  including 
that  npoD  which  he  ia  at  present  engaged  with  a 
view  to  the  discovery  of  a  north-east  passage. 
The  work,  which  has  profited  by  the  co-operation 
of  Prof.  Nordenskiold  himself,  and  will  be  illus- 
trated with  woodcuts  and  mane,  will  be  published 
Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Uo.  within  an  early 
date  of  the  return  of  the  present  ezpeditbn. 

Ax  interesting  work  has  recently  been  privately 
poblisbed  by  "  An  Adept  of  Thirty  Years'  £zpe- 
rienee,"  whom  we  beUeve  to  have  been  formerly 
the  head  of  a  large  London  firm,  and  who  has 

Sont  considerable  sums  on  various  schemes  of 
vertiung.  The  book  is  entitled  Pvhlicity,  It 
is  full  of  amusing  anecdote  and  humour,  and  f^ves 
a  very  complete  history  of  advertising.  Together 
with  information  and  amusement,  it  atfords  useful 
instmction  to  intending  advertisers.  The  photo- 
gmphic  illustrations  ore  wdl  executed, 

MiMBS.  Rehdtsion  Aim  Co.  intend  publishing 
in  November  a  new  poem  by  Mr.  B.  Montgomerie, 
entitled  J^am  and  Btrty  founded  on  a  Scandina- 
liaalegsnd. 


Mb.  WnrrwoBtH  Wxbsibb  is  working  at  a 
chapter  on  "Basque  Poeti7''as  an  Appendix  to 
a  second  editicm  of  his  BaatptB  tegend*. 

Wi  are  glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  Walter  Leaf, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinl^  College,  Caml»i%e,  has 
nndertaken  to  finish  the  edition  of  Hnnw's 
AehHUid  which  his  friend,  the  late  Mr.  J.  H. 
Pratt,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
Assistant-Master  in  "Smaw  whool,  vras  prepar- 
ing fbr  Messrs.  Macmillan's  and  Co.'b  "  Olassieal 
Senes  tat  Colleges  and  Sehools." 

Wb  understand  that  Canon  Btunee  has  be- 
queathed his  remarkable  series  of  Lancashire  MSS., 
extending  to  over  fift^  volumes,  to  the  Ohetham 
Library.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Mr.  James 
Crossley  will  edit  a  memorial  volume  of  Oanon 
Balnea  for  the  Chetham  Sodetr* 

Mbbbbs.  Saxuel  Tznsiot  akd  Co.  will  shortly 
publish  a  new  novel  in  three  volumes,  by  Florence 
Manyat,  entitled  ffer  Word  Agoirut  a  Lie. 

We  understand  that  Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Co. 
will  shortly  publish  a  volume  of  stories  by  Mr. 
Julian  Hawtnome. 

Thx  "Howard  Medal"  of  the  Statistical 
Society  will  be  awarded  in  November,  1879,  for 
an  essay  on  "  The  Improvements  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  Education  of  Children  and  Young 
Persons  during  tiie  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth 
OenturieB." 

Iv  connexiott  with  tiie  London  Society  for  the 
Extension  of  Universt^  Teaching,  Mr.  Edvrard 
Arber  will  be^  on  November  13  a  course  of 
twelve  lectures  on  Dryden  and  the  Essayists. 
After  Christmas  a  course  of  lectures  on  Constitu- 
tional Law  will  be  delivered  by  Mr.  H.  Cunyng- 
home. 

It  is  said  tiiat  Shrae  Ali  has  some  pntenuons 
to  be  a  man  of  letters,  as  he  has  tran^ted  Sobin- 
ton  Crutoe  Srom  the  Urdu  into  Peruon. 

The  MS.  of  the  second  edition  of  M.  Leepy's 
Gframmaire  Biamaite  is  finished  ;  end  the  Die- 
ttotmaire  BSamatt,  which  we  noticed  recently 
in  connexion  vrith  the  obituary  notice  of  M.  Paul 
Raymond,  is  nearly  ready.  Tha  MS.  of  the  letter 
A  has  heen  submitted  to  the  Oomitfi  dm  Travaux 
Historiqaes  et  des  Sodetft  Savsnteik  and  has  re* 
ceived  tne  warm  appmbaliott  of  M.  Paul  Meyer  in 
his  Report  tiiereon. 

Wb  read  in  the  Cologne  Qaseita  thct  the 
Rhenish  uid  W^tphalian  provincial  Arduves  are 
ocoupied  with  the  puUication  of  their  territorial 
histories  at  the  instigation  of  the  Royal  State 
Archives.  The  Archives  of  Coblenz  will  publish  a 
historico-ge(^raphical  dictionary  of  the  Govern- 
mental departments  of  Coblenz  and  Treves,  and 
the  Arcluves  of  Dtisseldorf  will  furnish  a  similar 
work  on  the  departments  of  CAogno,  Diisseldorf, 
and  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The  Munstor  archives  will 
furnish  on  account  of  the  struggles  between  Clevea 
and  Cologne  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  a  history 
of  the  Counter-Reformation  in  Westphalia. 

The  date  of  the  next  meeting  of  the  British 
Assodation,  which  is  to  take  puuie  at  Sheffield, 
has  been  altered  from  Augnst  6  to  Aogust  20, 
1879. 

As  Shakspere  was  one  of  the  King's  Pkyers,  he 
must  have  been  reckoned  as  one  of  the  royal 
household ;  indeed,  in  that  character  he  and  his 
eight  fellows  got  their  four  and  a  half  yards  each 
of  "  skarlet  red  cloth  "  for  the  royal  procession 
into  the  Oitv  of  London,  on  March  15,  1603-4. 
He  must  also  have  had  a  yearly  fee ;  and  its 
amount  was  no  doubt  the  same  as  Mr.  Fumivall 
finds  in  the  list  of  James  I.'s  household  in  1614, 
in  the  Lansdowne  MS.  272,  leaf  27:— 

The  poor  "  Ploiera  "  come  nearly  at  the  end  of  the 
doss  of  "  l^ompetezs  and  MusitiaDS." 


Mb.  W.  O.  Srom,  of  Walditch,  sends  us  aa 
interesting  illustration  of  Juliet's  tattel-gentle, 
iu  Som.  and  Jui.,U.tn.,  leo.  "  When  them  they 
[Guzman's  wife  and  mother]  came  home,  they 
would  one  while  retume  with  Tassel-Unties  [mar- 
ginal note,  kinde  Zouers],  amorous  knights,  like 
Amadia  de  Qavle,  that  would  easily  be  mou'd,  and 
quickly  brought  to  stoope  to  the  Lure ;  and  other- 
whiles  with  fierce  Mastifies  [marginal  note,, 
'*  Rough  hewne  Hacksters  roaring  Boyes,  and 
rufiifm-like  Swaggerers,  such  as  would  sweare  and 
drinke,  and  throw  the  house  out  at  the  Win- 
dowes." — J.  Mabbe's  translation  of  Qwanm  de 
Alfarache,  1623,  part  ii.,  p.  311. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Williams,  of  Rhydycroesati, 
has  now  ready  Part  IV.  of  his  Sdectiont  from  the 
Hengwrt  MSS.  at  Fmiarth,  containing  "  Compea 
Charlemaen  "  and  "  Boevn  o  Hamptcm,"  being  the- 
mediaeval  romances  of  the  "  Gests  of  Ohsrle- 
magne"  and  "Bevis  of  Hampton,"  in  Welsh 
TOOse  of  A.i>.  1336.  We  are  scnry  to  find  that 
Welshmen  do  not  suppcwt  Mr.  WiUiams's  impor- 
tant series  in  the  miy  that  Scotchmen  do  their 
antiquarian  pubUoations.  ^e  present  part  is 
only  a  guinea,  and  we  hc^e  it  will  laing  in- 
many  additional  subscribers. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Verein  fiir  dia 
Geschichte  des  Bodensee's  und  Umgebung,  Pfarrer 
Reinhard,  of  Linden,  gave  an  account  of  the  so- 
called  "Armenbibehi.''  A  facsimile  of  the  "Ar- 
menbibd,"  or  BSiUa  Pauperum,  belonging  to  the 
Gymnasium  of  Coostaoce,  which  probably 
originated  in  the  monastie  msazy  of  Beicheaaiz 
and  belongs  to  the  year  1300,  vru  dnsnlated 
among  the  memb«m.  This  Armenbibel  conusts 
of  nine  parchment  leaves  with  thirty-four  pen- 
drawings  firom  the  Life  of  Christ,  vrith  the  Qrpical 
parallel  from  the  Old  Testament  and  a  short  ex- 
planatory text.  Five  specimens  of  the  "  Armen- 
bibel "  are  known  to  be  in  existence,  of  which  the 
Constance  copy  is  the  oldest.  After  the  invention 
of  printing  they  were  copied  and  circulated  in 

C'  it,  and  the  Armenbibel  not  only  served  as  a 
k  of  edification,  but  waa  in  great  fkvour  as  a 
Malerbuch,  its  drawings  being  widelv  repro- 
duced as  church-pictures.  Tha  "  Armenbibel, '  as 
Pfarrer  Reinhard  pointed  out,  came  thus  to  exert 
a  considwable  influence  upon  the  devel<^pment  of 
ecclesiastical  art. 

The  third  volume  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  Win~ 
terthur  StadthtiAiothek)iMl\xai  appearM  in  print. 
It  contains  640  p^es.  I)t.  Ernst  Heitz,  in  his 
excellent  work  on  the  Libraries  of  Switzerland^ 
stated  that  the  library  of  this  busy  manufactur- 
ing town  of  8,000  inhalntants  (the  population  i» 
now  larger)  contuned  19,800  volumes.  We  leant 
that  the  number  has  since  increased  to  3fij000. 
The  new  volume  is  divided  into  two  portions^ 
in  the  second  of  which  the  late  Chief  Ldbnt- 
riam,  Herr  E.  Steiner,  has  arranged  the  Ilterarr 
and  typogn^hical  rarities  of  the  libia]^.  Tt 
contains  one  of  the  moat  complete  Elzevir  col- 
lections in  Europe,  many  of  which  ore  peculiar  to 
Winterthur;  the  famous  collection  of  Bibles;  a 
rich  gathering  of  rare  prints  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries;  beside  numerous  Aldinesr 
Stephenses,  and  Plantins,  and  precious  original 
editions  of  the  works  of  Lessiog,  Schiller,  and 
Goethe.  Probably  no  town-library  of  the  same 
size  can  show  a  similar  crowd  of  rarities. 

Tkb  first  volume  of  M.  O.  Douen's  long-ex- 
pected work,  "  CUment  Marot  et  le  Ftautier 
ffuguenot,  ^tude  historique,  littdraire,  musicale  et 
bibUogniphique,  contenant  les  miSlodles  primitives 
des  psaumes,  et  dea  sp^meos  d'hormonie  do 
Clement  Jannequin,  Bourgeois,  J.  Louis,  Jambe- 
de-Fer,  Goudimel,  OrassoCSureeu,  Servin,  Roland 
de  Lattre,  Olaudin  le  jeune,  Mareechall,  Sweelinck, 
Stobde,  &c.,"  has  now  appeared,  and  the  second  ia 
half  printe^^and  will  appear  in  the  course  of 
next  year.  The  work  is  printed  at  the  public 
expense. 

Ahoks  annooncements  in  the  New  York  Naiion, 
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we  notice  that  A.  D.  F.  Randolph  and  Co..  are 
maMng  a  volume  of  Frof.  Roewell  D.  Hi^hcock's 
articlea  on  Sodaliam  ia  General,  Oommamstic 
Socialism,  Anti-Oommanistic  Socialism,  and 
Ghzutian  Socialism.  A  series  of  brief  bii^iaphies 
of  the  principal  American  authors  has  been  onde^- 
taken  hj  Vrof.  J.  J>.  Hill,  of  Lewisburg  Univer- 
aitj,  ana  will  be  published  at  a  low  price  by  Shel- 
don and  Go,  6.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  announce  an 
iUnstiated  edition  of  Bryant's  Thanatcpntj  with 
^esigna  by  W.  J.  Linton,  uniform  wiUi  the  illua- 
tnted  cf  Teani  1^  <M  House  Alttred, 

%y  Geoige  0.  Mason,  udbiteet;  and  Ameriean 
^Mottutl  I^€ratur»t  m  tiro  Tolumes,  by  Prof. 
Hoses  Ooit  1>ler. 

Thb  Committee  aj^inted  at  the  late  Oonfeiv 
«&oe  of  labmrianB.  asd  changed  wi&  tibe  arnuig&- 
ment  of  the  local  detailB  (tf  next  year's  meeting  at 
Manchester,  has  iliaady  commenced  its  work.  It 
^rill  hare  as  Ohaizman  BKr.  Alderman  Baker, 
Ohunnaa  of  the  Public  Free  Libraries  of  Man- 
chester, under  whose  control  those  institutiona 
have  attained  an  extraordinary  development.  This 
is  a  favourable  augury  of  interest  in  the  work  of 
the  Library  Associatioii,  on  the  part,  not  only  of 
pofessionu  librarians,  but  of  all  those  interested 
in  the  edocational  work  of  the  town  libraries 
which  abound  in  Lancashire. 

Teb  librarian  of  the  UniTersity  of  Ghent  has 
issued  the  prospectus  of  a  Bibliotheca  Betgiea,  at 
General  Bibliography  of  the  Netherlands.  It  is 
to  include  full  Ascriptions  of  all  hooka  printed  in 
the  Netherlands  in  the  fiAeenth  and  sixteenth 
'Centuries,  and  of  the  principal  works  published 
since;  of  all  books  written  by  Bdgians  and  Hol- 
landers, as  well  as  books  relating  to  the  Nether- 
lands published  abroad ;  and  the  bibliography  of 
Netherlandish  printers  established  abroad.  The 
peculiarity  of  the  present  proposal  is  that  the 
£^liotlteoa  will  not  be  issued  in  book-form,  but 
in  that  of  slips,  like  the  loose  leaves  of  a  book, 
«aeb  daseriluog  a  separate  work  with  great  care 
ud  minuteness,  and  giving  all  dedrable  informa- 
tion about  it,  as  well  as  inucating  the  libnries  in 
which  it  is  to  be  found.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
«Iipe  can  be  ammged  in  any  order  desired,  and  if 
mounted  might  serve  as  a  card-catalogue.  They 
4re  about  six  inches  1^  four  in  size,  and  will  be 
inued  in  packets  of  one  hundred  pages  at  the  price 
■of  2  ft.  for  the  packet.  The  specimens  issued  vrith 
the  prospectus  are  beautifully  printed  and  contain 
cumeroos  engravings  of  printers'  designs. 

Tex  compilation  of  the  first  volume  of 
the  American  Catalogue  has  now  been  com- 
pleted, and  the  wo^  will  shortly  be  issued  in 
parts.  It  will  consist  of  two  volumes,  the  first 
contuning  full-title  entries  under  authors*  names, 
or  under  utlee,  and  the  second  consisting  of  short- 
title  entries  in  an  index  of  subjects.  All  Ameri- 
can bop^  in  print,  includm^  reprints  and 
importations  of  I^lish  works,  wiU  be  comprised 
in  the  catalogue,  and  it  is  estimated  ^at  the  first 
volume  will  contain  nearly  70,000  entries.  The 
subscription  price  of  the  two  volumes  is'  26  dols., 
and  the  pubhaher  is  hbr.  F.  Leypoldt,  the  pro- 
prietor otthe  PMiaheri  Weekly. 

Thb  New  York  NMon  of  October  17  writes :~ 
■**31Ir.  Bobert  0.  Winthrw  read  at  the  Jun»  meet- 
ing of  the  MassschiuettB  HiBtoricsl  Sodety  some  very 
-entertainiiig  correspondeDCe  betveen  Governor  John 
'Winthrop,  of  Connecticut,  and  suodiy  members  of  the 
newly-foonded  lU^al  Societj  in  England,  to  which  he 
himself  had  been  eteeted  Jan  nary  1,  1662-3,  while 
be  was  in  England  on  bigness  of  the  colony.  These 
letters  have  just  been  printed  apart  ^m  the  Proceed- 
inga  ,  and  sxe  very  entertaining  reading,  corenDg  the 
decade  between  1661  and  1672.  The  elder  Samuel 
Hartlib — the  'Master  Hartlib'  of  Milton's  admir- 
ing dedication  of  the  essay  on  Education  —  and 
Milton's  other  friends,  Theodore  Haak  and  Henry 
Oldenburg  (the  latter  the  Secretary  of  the  Boyal 
Society)  are  some  of  the  En^ish  eorrespoodents. 
Hartlib  in  his  first  letter  quotes  from  a  Oerman  letter 
iDclnding  a  Latin  extract,  the  writer  wishing  he  might 
qiend  luf  aday,  or  eran  a  whole  day,  with  Wlnthnp 


{bitweUm  wHnaehB  loh  mieh  bey  Ihm  miff  J  oder  gmt- 
gen  tag).  Poor  Haak  makes  as  light  as  he  can  of  his 
bodily  and  domestic  afflictions,  and  as  much  of  his 
affection  for  Wintiirop,  and  would  fain  '  expectorate 
my  case  into  yo'r  Bosome.*  Oldenbarg  is  mors  in< 
teresting.  vith  bis  active  mind,  his  pTodigioos  lists  of 
queries  coneemiDg  the  progress  of  the  colonies,  his 
promptings  to  Winthrop  to  make  and  communieate  all 
sorts  of  philosophical  olMervatione.  From  his  residence 
'  in  the  Faimal  he  writes  of  the  Society's  sa)pe,  '  We 
have  taken  to  taske  the  whole  Vniverse,'  and  he  is, 
'much  mistaken  in  the  genias  and  cntt  of  ye  bnlk 
of  English  Worthyes '  if  the  society  do  not  wonder- 
ftiUy  thrive  and  benefit  manUnd.  He  persnades 
himself  that  Winthrop,  knowing  ■  so  well  the  vaeles- 
nee  of  ye  notional  and  dispatacions  School  philosophy,* 
will  earnestly  '  recommend  this  reall  Experimental 
way  of  acquiring  knowledge,  by  conversing  with  and 
searching  into  the  works  of  God  themBelves.*  In 
another  letter,  asking  '  whether  the  Natives  bane  any 
Wolf-dogs  web  they  know  to  be  really  descended  of 
Wolnes  of  both  sides,'  he  approaches,  as  Mr.  B.  0. 
Winthrgp  pcnntB  out  in  «  niot-note,  *  The  Origin  of 
Species.'  In  still  another  he  alludes  to  the  denrability 
of  a  anion  of  the  colonies.  As  for  Governor  Winthrop, 
he  shovs  a  praiseworthy  sense  of  his  duty  to  the  society ; 
explains  the  defect  in  tiie  deep-sea  sounding  apparatns 
entrusted  to  him ;  writes  of  conflicting  tales  alwut  the 
high  tides  in  the  Bay  of  Fnudy ;  tells  of  his  study  of  a 
better  way  of  ascertaining  the  longitude  at  sea,  in- 
stancing the' difficulty  of'flDdingeBarmudas,'  which 
had  sometimes  proved  impowible  *  after  long  tyme 
beatings  every  way  for  it ; '  hints  at  a  new  scheme  for 
'  a  way  of  trade  &  banks  without  mon^;'  smda  over 
numeroos  curiosities  of  the  country  from  nuuse  and 
cranberries  to  star-fish  and  horseshoe  crabs,  and  '  two 
papers  of  laUn  competed  by  two  Indians  now  ecollars 
m  the  CoUedgfl  in  this  Coantcy,  &  the  writing  is  with 
their  owns  hands.'  Be  was  present  |at  the  taking  of 
*  Manatos  Island,'  in  1661,  hj  the  Eii^ish,  and  he 
then  observed  the  '  place  not  nr  item  b.  Torke,  wch 
the  dutch  call  SiU  gat,  .  .  .  and  the  tyde  pasMth 
there  in  that  strange  manner,  ete.'" 

Thb  Indian  Aidiquaryfot  Septembar  contains 
the  continuation  of  Mr.  fleet's  impcntant  series  of 
{tapers  "  On  Sanskrit  and  Old  Osnaxese  Inscrip- 
tions." Two  copper<plate  grants  are  dealt  with, 
the  first  of  which  is  a  giant,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  purporting  to  be  made  by  Pulikeai  I., 
and  dated  S&kh  411  489-490).  But  its  au- 
thenticity has  already  been  doubted,  and  Mr.  Fleet 
f^ves  conclusive  reasons  to  prove  that  it  must  be  a 
forgery  of  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century.  Thesecond 
is  a  grant  on  three  copper  plates,  two  of  which  are 
in  the  possession  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  the 
third  having  been  lost.  It  purports  to  be  a  grant 
of  Yikramaditya  L,  but  its  contents  show  it,  like 
the  other,  to  be  a  forgery  of  much  later  date.  The 
well-known  Tamil  scholar.  Dr.  Pope,  commences 
a  series  of  articles  on  the  KurrtU,  the  masterpiece 
of  Tamil  poetry.  He  places  the  poem  somewhat 
later  than  Dr.  ihaat  and  Dr.  Oaldwell,  and  is  leas 
indined  to  attribute  it  to  a  Jain  or  Buddhist 
author.  These  principal  papers  are  followed  by 
an  exceptionally  varied  and  nch  selection  of  minor 
notes  and  queries.  Of  these  may  be  mentioned  a 
paper  by  Sir  Walter  Elliott,  calling  attention  to 
the  nnfortunate  action  of  the  Madras  Government 
in  allowing  the  destruction  of  the  ao-oalled  "  Jain 
Pagoda  "  at  Negapatam ;  and  a  poetical  veruon,  by 
Dr.  Muir,  of  the  curious  legend  of  Auta,  "  the 
Buddhist  Simeon." 


oBirrAET. 


The  death,  on  October  11,  of  the  Rev.  Peter 
Bolmes,  D.D.,  an  eminent  theological  and  Biblical 
student,  should  not  pass  without  notice.  Dr. 
Holmes  was  bom  in  mo  lovely  vale  of  Bickleigh, 
a  &w  milcB  from  Plymouth,  and  educated  at  tiie 
grammar  school  of  that  tovrn.  He  graduated  at 
Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  in  1848,  and  was  after- 
wards appointed  to  the  £bad-Master^ip  of  Ply- 
mouth Grammar  School  After  his  retirement 
from  that  post  he  for  many  years  kept  a  private 
school  in  the  same  town  with  great  success.  In 
18^  he  published  a  volume  entitled  (^aervatione 
on  tAs  e^aadard  ^  Doetrmt  m  the  CShvtA 


ErtgUmd,  and  in  1851  a  short  history  of  Dioeetam. 
Sgnodt.  Numerous  articles  fron  his  pen  appeared 
in  the  CStri^ian  Remembrancer  and  in  the  third 
edition  of  Dr.  Kitto's  Biblical  Cyclopaedia.  For 
the  series  of  volumes  bearing  the  title  of  the 
"  Anglo-Oatholic  Library  "  Dr.  Holmes  translated 
Bishop  Bull's  Defeniio  Jidei  Nicaenae  and  Judi- 
cium ecclesiae  cathoUcoe,  His  translation  of  the 
Writingt  of  TertuUian  will  be  found  in  Clark's 
Ante-Nlcene  Ohristian  Library ;  his  translatioB  of 
the  Anti-Pelagian  Worki  and  the  De  peccatonim 
meritit  et  remiuimu  of  St.  Augustine  forms  a  part 
of  Clark's  English  edition  ox  the  works  of  that 
mat  f^thev  of  the  Ohurch.  As  a  resident  in 
Plymouth  and  a  ieUow-studeot  m  BiUUcal  research, 
Dr.  Hcdmes  took  a  keen  interest  in  the  life  of  Dr. 
S.  P.  Tr^elles ;  on  the  death  of  his  distinguished 
Mend  in  1875  Dr.  Holmes  published  a  short 
Memorial  Notice  of  his  career.  Dr.  Holmes  died 
at  Wellington  Villa,Mamuimead,  on  the  Ilth  ulL ; 
he  leaves  bdiind  him  a  very  valuable  libzary  ac- 
quired with  great  pains  and  judgment. 

Da.  RoBBBT  BujcBT  died  at  30  Blomfield 
Road,  Shepherd's  Bosh,  on  the  26th  ult.  Dr. 
Blakey  waa^born  at  Morpeth  in  1796,  and,  appl^ng 
himself  at  an  early  age  to  the  study  of  ^liloaophy, 
he  published  in  1829  a  work  on  the  Freedom  ^ 
the  Divine  and  Human  Willi.    His  Hitiory  ^ 
Moral  Scitstoe  (2  vols.)  appeared  in  1833,  and  in  tlie 
following  year  his  ^Essay  on  Logic  (two.editiaa^. 
In  1848  he  brought  out  a  Hilary  of  tie  Bluh- 
Bophy  of  the  Mind,  and  in  1851  a  kindred  irori^ 
on  Logic.  Two  volumes  of  his  Sigtory  of  Political 
Literature,  bringing  the  work  down  to  1700,  woe 
published  in  1856 ;  two  more  volumes  were  pro- 
mised, but  tiiesehave  never  been  prodooed.  Under 
the  pseudonym  of  Peter  Hackle  and  under  his 
own  name  he  issued  from  the  press  many  works 
on  Eingling,  the  most  important  ieng  The  Ax^fife^e 
Guide  to  the  lUwn  and  Lake»  sf  JBmiand  owl 
Scotland,  and  a  volume  of  Siitmeal  Sut^ti  of 
An^Ung  LiUaralura,    "^b  honoraz^  danee  u 
Ph  J).  WIS  derived  from  tiie  Univeraty  of  Jena. 

Db.  Hbbbbbi  Etitabioh,  the  vreQrknown  ^oh 
Master  of  St  Paul's  School,  died  on  tiie  S0th 
ult  at  his  residence,  31  Alfred  Place.  Bom 
at  Warwick  in  1809,  he  was  educated  flrom  1833 
to  1827  at  Westminster  School.  In  the  Isttor 
year  he  proceeded  to  Christ  Ohurch,  and  Ibor 
years  later  obtained  a  first-clasa  in  clssucs.  After 
passing  some  years  as  Tutor  and  Greek  Reader  st 
Christ  Church,  he  wbs  elected  High  Master  of  St 
Paul's  School  in  1838,  and  held  that  post  until 
1876.  In  1860  he  vras  appointed  rector  of  St 
Nicholas  Cole  Abbey,  and  retired  from  that  in«- 
ferment  in  1866  vrith  a  pension,  on  its  union  with 
the  adjoining  benefice  of  St  Mary  Somerset  A 
pleasing  volume  of  Miscellaneoiu  iWry  (the  chief 
part  of  the  collection  being  a  series  of  sonnets  on 
the  life  and  duties  of  a  country  curate)  from  his 
pen  was  published  in  1841,  and  twen^  years  lata 
a  volume  of  Occasional  Hymnt.  In  1867  he 
edited  with  a  transhition  OardimU  Damtano's 
Glory  ofPrn-adiae,  Dr.  Kynaston  brought  out  in 
1867  a  volume  of  Qmtiea  Ooletina,  and  has  pub- 
lished several  other  volumes  of  Latin  poetry  is 
honour  of  Dean  Oolet  and  his  schooL  Fqtw 
scholars  of  this  age  have  surpassed  Dr.  Eynaaton 
as  a  writOT  of  Latin  verse. 


KOTH  OV  TEAVXL. 


Wb  hear  that  Sir  Thomas  Blder,  who  has 
already  shown  so  great  liberality  in  promoting 
the  exploration  of  the  unknown  r^ons  of 
Australia,  intends  shortiy  to  despatch  another 
expedition  into  the  interior,  under  the  command 
of  Mr.  Jess  Young,  who  was  astronomer  to  Mr. 
Ernest  Giles'  expedition.  Mr.  Toung  has  been 
in  England  for  some  time  past,  making  prepara- 
tions for  his  journey,  and  sailed  for  New  York, 
en  route  for  Australia,  a  few  days  ago. 

A  LETTBB  has  lafe^heen  received  from  Sgnoc 
Gessi,  dated  from  Ludo,  near  QoodokoiOf  <» 
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AugoBt'  7}  he  hoped  acxm  to  ntoh  Gaba^elr 
Shamhil,  and  to  trsTel  thence  by  land  to  Bohl, 
after  -which  he  proposes  to  go  into  the  interior  of 
the  Bahz-el-Gual  itmxa,  vhere  an  insnrreotion 
hu  Iwokea  out  nndar  Soluinan  Bey. 

Lr  eompanjr  ^th  Oapt.  Henry  Sengatake,  who 
took  a  [wominent  mrt  in  the  (Wman  Arctic 
Expeditions  of  1868  and  1870,  and  vrho  has 
TOceDtlj  retonied  from  the  west  coast  of  America, 
l)r.  Otto  flnsch,  the  well-known  omitiioloRist  of 
Bmnen,  contemplates  undertaking  a  saentific 
ravage  amon^  the  islands  of  the  North  Pacific. 
Hu  own  attention  will  be  directed  more  particn- 
lady  to  his  own  branch  of  science,  while  his  com- 
panicm.  will  Ertrndy  the  geography  and  hydro- 
graphy of  the  puces  visited.    Dr.  Finsch  is 
assiated  in  the  matter  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Berlin,  bat  he  hc^s  to  obtain  additional  aid 
from  other  sources  so  as  to  enable  him  to  charter 
a  Teasel  and  thus  be  more  independent  in  his 
moremeots.   Should  his  hopes  be  realised,  he  pro- 
poBss  to  Tisit  more  especiaUy  tlie  Oardine  Archi- 
pel^ro  «r  New  PhilipwwB^  the  Lodiones  or  Al^i- 
aime  TiJanda,  and  the  Bomn  or  Anobispo  group, 
about  many  of  the  idands  in  which  naxt  to 
nothing  is  known.   Dr.  FioBch  thinks,  and  not 
wiUiout  reason,  that  much  may  be  done  for 
Miuce  in  all  ite  branches  in  this  part  of  the 
world;  and  that,  lookit^  at  the  matter  from  a 
geogi^her's  stand-point,  tame  will  be  profitable 
wpent  m  preparing  maps  of  the  islands,  and  in  col- 
lecting materials  for  reports  on  their  products, 
economic  capalnlities,  and  physical  condition. 

Mr.  Hbtbt  S.  Fobbbs  has  recently  left  for 
the  £sst  for  the  purpose  of  undertaking  scientific 
inrestigations  in  the  island  of  Celebes,  and  he 

Xto  be  able  to  extend  hia  work  to  uie  uchi- 
lying  to  tlw  dastward. 

Taoxrea  later  news  has  reached  us  respecting 
morementa  of  the  Belgian  African  expedition,  it 
may  not  be  uointerBsting  to  mention  that  Gaieml 
Stone,  chief  of  the  EWptian  stafi",  has  reeeired  a 
letter,  dated  Joly  20,  from  Dr.  Dutrieux  giving 
some  account  of  their  prc^^ss  up  to  that  date. 
He  says  they  were  then  traveUinglietween  6°  and 
7*  S.  lat.,  their  route  being'  much  to  the  north 
of  that  followed  by  Mr.  Stanley.  Nikonda,  the 
village  from  which  the  letter  was  written,  is,  ac- 
OTrding  to  M.  Gambler's  obaervations,  in  long.  36** 
16'  40"  and  lat.     13'  ASf'. 

Ths  Consular  Seport  from  Cayenne  funiiahee 
some    interesting    particulars    respecting  Dr. 
Crevaux^  journey  across  the  interior  of  French 
Guiana  to  the  Amazon,  to  which  allusion  has  be- 
fore been  made  in  the  AcASEmr.   The  traveller 
statea  the  two  principal  results  of  his  expedition 
to  be:— (1)  His  having  succeeded  in  eroauiv  the 
Tumae  Humae  range,  which  numerous  exptorera 
had  &iled  even  to  approach  during  the  last  three 
centories;  (2)  His  having  discovered  tiietoue' de- 
lineation of  the  lUver  Yary,  an  important  affluent 
of  the  Amazon,  the  navigation  of  which  ia  of  the 
moat  periloaa  kind.  In  treating  of  the  numerous 
routes  across  the  mountfun  range  by  which  the 
Amazon  may  be  reached  from  French  Guiana,  lb. 
Crevaux  states  that  there  ia  one  of  particular  in- 
terest— viz.,  by  descending  the  River  Yratap&ru, 
-which  has  no  rapida  to  speak  of,  and  falls  into  the 
'Yazy  below  its  grand  and  moat  precipitous  cata- 
racts; and  that  by  that  route  the  trsToller  can 
reach  the  Amazon  from  Cayenne  in  for^-five 
days, 

Wx  hare  received  a  revised  edition  of  Johnston's 
Wear  Map  <if  Afghanittan,  upon  which  .we  made 
some  comments  three  weeks  ago  at  the  time  of  its 
first  appearance.  Justice  demands  that  we  should 
now  Bay  that  in  this  revised  edition  our  criticisms 
luLve  xeoeived  attanti<H)  in  every  case,  and  that  the 
map  ia  so  fiu- greatly  improved.  At  the  same  time 
we  must  add  that  Iwasra.  J ohnston  have  somewhat 
misaikderstood  the  general  purport  of  onrremarka 
It  would  be  easy  to  point  oat  not  a  fbw  miatakee 
still  jenainiDg,  but  our  object  in  drawing  atten- 
tion  to  the  anl^eet  at  all  was  to  rq^hate  the 


slorenlineas  with  which  most  Enj^ish  carto- 
graphers produce  their  maps  to  meet  a  sudden 
d^and.  The  ital  &ult,  ofoourse,  rests  with  the 
English  public,  who  cannot  discern  a  good  map 
from  a  bad.  By  far  the  best  map  of  Cyprus  that 
we  have  yet  seen  is  pubiUahed  by  a  German  firm. 

Ih  JIft  and  Downs :  a  SXory  o/AuttrtOim  I^t 
(S.  W.  Silver  and  do.),  Bolf  Boldrewood 
gives  an  aooount  of  some  vieissitudeB  in  the  career 
of  one  John  Redgrave,  a  well-to-do  youa^  squatter, 
who,  not  content  with  a  prosperous  cattie-atation, 
sought  a  royal  road  to  richea  in  aheep-farming. 
In  this,  however,  he  found  to  his  cost  that  there 
were  many  ".iipa  and  downs,"  the  latter  b^ng 
predominant.  In  the  end  he  repented  his  res^ 
lesanese,  and,  with  more  luck  than  he  deaerved, 
was  fortunate  enough  to  find  Marahmead,  hia  old 
home,  in  the  market;  there  he  settled  down, 
married,  and  was  happy  ever  after.  Mr,  Boldre- 
wood tells  his  story  with  the  view  of  warning 
young  colonista  against  abandoning  "the  aub- 
stance  for  the  shadow,"  but  it  ia  to  be  frared  that 
the  awi  »aora  famn  will,  in  new  countries  where 
m«i  make  haste  to  be  rich,  prove  more  powerful 
than  the  wcods  of  wisdom  which  flow  so  readilv 
from  his'  pen.  The  book  ia  hardly  written  with 
as  much  ears  as  one  could  have  wished,  and  the 
style  ia  sometimes  verbose  and  irritating.  How 
a  man  can  be  an  "exemplar  [nc]  of  first-claaa 
management"  is  not  quite  obvioua,  nor  ia  the 
advantage  of  using  such  words  as  "  recountal," 
&c. ;  bu^  notwithatandinp;  these  and  other  oddities 
of  expreaaitm,  the  book  u  well  worth  reading  aa 
giving  a  truthful  picture  of  colonial  Hfe. 


TWO  raw  OHDTBBE  BOOKB. 

Huxin  yen  ti  chim  tin  fu.  (New  Account  of 
Travels  round  the  Globe.)  A  Ohineae  visitor  to 
the  Philadelphia  Exhibition  baa  written  a  book 
vrith  notes  oi  hia  journey  and  a  description  of  the 
exhibitiuL  He  was  sent  by  Mr.  Hart,  Inspector 
General  of  Chinese  Customs,  and  the  book,  which 
is  in  four  volumes,  has  been  printed  at  the 
Customs  press  at  Shat^hoi,  hy  order  of  Mr,  Hart 
The  author  also  visited  Japan  os  his  way  to 
America,  and  spent  a  few  days  in  Engluid  and 
France  on  his  return  to  China.  The  work  ia  a 
full  statement  of  his  thoughts  and  experiences, 
and  contuns  a  mass  of  information  new  to  his 
countrymen.  He  has  not  the  scholarly  and  ele- 
vated tastes  of  Kwo  Sung-tau,  the  ambaasador  to 
England,  or  the  poetic  spirit  of  Pin  Ohun,  the 
first  in  time  of  the  Chinese  envoys  to  Europe. 
But  hia  mind  ia  open  to  impressions,  and  he  oaa 
an  eye  for  machinery  and  the  producbs  of  Western 
civilisation.  He  ia  a  sincere  admirer  of  the  rail- 
way and  the  tel^Taph.  He  appreciates  the  clean- 
liness of  Western  habita  of  living.  He  enjoys  the 
luxuries  of  hotel  life,  and  the  comfort  of  a  car- 
riage and  pair.  He  was  active  with  his  pen,  and 
has  drawn  a  long  snocesuon  of  accurate  pictures 
of  foreign  objects  and  foreign  life.  The  book 
betokens  great  industry  on  the  part  of  the  author, 
and  his  possession  of  an  aptitude  for  close  obser- 
vation. His  spirit  toward  foreign  nations  is 
friendly  and  unprejudiced.  Li  Kwei  had,  before 
this  eight  months'  journey  round  the  world, 
been  employed  in  the  Niogpo  Custom  House  as  a 
despatch-writer  for  more  than  ten  yeara.  Here 
he  had  become  acquainted  with  foreigners,  hia 
superiors  in  office,  and  was  thus  better  prepared 
to  understand  without  prejudice  what  he  saw  as  a 
traveller.  Besides,  he  lias  not  forgotten  for  a 
moment  that  the  object  of  his  mission  was  that 
he  might  write  a  book  on  the  exhibition  and  on 
the  incidents  of  his  travels  for  the  information  of 
hia  countrymen.  Without  sacrificing  lus  inde- 
pendence he  vrrites  aa  a  Custom  House  emfioy6f 
under  for^fu  eontzol.  When  Li  Huag-chBog 
was  asked  to  contribute  a  Fzefiaoe  he  con- 
sented. He  writes  in  the  tone  that  might 
be  expected  from  the  most  able  and  influen- 
tial of  the  living  Viceroys  of  China.  He  alludes 
to  the  intelligence  ana  inventiTe  genius  of 


Western  naliws,  He  zegards  railways  and  the 
telegraph,  iron-plated  diips  of  vrar  and  unproved 
rifles,  as  means  to  an  end.  That  end  ia  the  in- 
creased wealth  and  power  of  Western  countries. 
He  sees  the  Western  nun,  not  only  trying  each  to 
sorpaas  the  oth«  in  these  advantages,  hut  qiply^ 
ing  themsdvea  wit^  pertinacions  xeal  to  the  ex- 
pansitm  of  their  commerce.  He  adds  that  all  thia 
IS  CBuoaed  by  the  spirit  of  Uie  modem  sge.  T» 
describe  Western  civiliaation  is  to  confbr  a  real 
benefit  on  China :  the  more  so  as  China  has  now 
sent  her  high  officials  a£  ambaaaadors  to  the  West^ 
EUid  ia  educating  some  of  her  select  youth  in 
foreign  countries.  China  and  Western  kingdoms 
are  become  almost  one  family.  "  The  five  con- 
tinents and  lands  where  strange  languages  are  used 
are  as  familiar  to  us  as  our  own  familv  door."  It 
is  well  for  the  State  and  people  of  China  to  have 
a  careful  record  of  what  is  to  be  seen  and  heard 
in  the  West  by  a  scholar  from  among  themselvee. 
While  the  Viceroy  talks  in  this  way  he  haa 
shown  neither  courage  nor  energy  in  stemming  the 
tide  ctf  opposition  to  railways  and  talegnq^  m 
China.  Kithis  feelings  are  militaiy.  He  wishea 
ardentiy  that  China  may  be  strong,  and  should 
puUie  opinion  become  a  little  liberalised  1^  the 
circulation  of  snch  books  as  this,  he  will  still  be  able- 
to  saaiat  after  a  few  years  in  starting  his  countrymen 
on  a  new  career.  If  he  will  dismiss  his  fear  of  in- 
dignant cenaora  and  the  loss  of  Court  favour,  th» 
countiT  will  follow  his  lead  more  williDgly  than 
that  of  any  other  man.  Li  Kw»  defends  inter- 
nationalexnibitions.  Hesayaheatfiratthooghtthe 
Philadelphia  Exhibition  a  great  waste  of  money. 
By  sayipg  this  he  intention^y  places  himself  at 
the  atanopoint  of  a  multitude  of^  hia  countrymen. 
But  he  now  knowa  that  it  has  tended  to  promote- 
friendly  intercourse  among  nations.  Such  ex- 
hibitions stimulate  to  invention,  extend  the 
knowledfi;e  of  the  productions  of  the  earthy  and 
fud  in  their  equable  distribution.  So  &r  from 
bong  wasteful  they  are  hughly  beneficial  to  a 
country.  He  tells  his  reaaera  that  he  is  con- 
vinced that  the  Centenary  Exhibition  was  of 
very  high  utility  to  each  of  the  thirty-seven 
kingdoms  which  took  part  in  it.  The  vride- 
view  he  has  been  able'  to  take  of  fordgn 
ways  and  inveutions  has  made  the  author  pro- 
gressive. For  example,  he  strongly  advocatea 
female  education.  When  he  mentions  that 
women  desire  to  enter  Parliament  and  discuss- 

Sablic  afiaira,  he  perhaps  feels  satirical,  but  he 
oes  not  say  a  word  in  disparagement  of  women'a 
ckima  to  education,  and  their  intellectual  equality 
with  men.  He  adopta  tlie  principle  that  female 
abUity  ia  equal  to  that  of  the  male  sex,  and  urges 
on-hiB  countrymen  a  return  to  the  education  of 
women,  which,  he  says,  haa  been  n^lected  since 
the  Cheu  dyiustj.  Chi  this  subject  *he  writes 
with  the  feeling  of  one  who  itympathisee  with  the 
female  aex,  and  beluves  in  its  pwat  capabolify  of 
progress  through  edttca^n.  There  are  in  America 
throa  or  four  milUons  of  female  teachers  and 
schohuia,  and  this,  he  says,  is  why  the  oomitry 
dmly  grows  in  proaperitv.  The  nation  knowa 
how  to  uae  ita  native  talent.  Panots  in  those- 
countriea  value  daughters  as  much  as  sons.  But, 
he  adds,  in  China  it  is  different.  Daughters  are 
despised  by  some  and  drowned  by  others.  He 
tracea  thia  to  the  fact  that  female  instruction  haa 
fallen  out  of  uae.  He  then  appeals  to  the  classics 
for  evidence  that  girls  ought  torn  educated,  and  this, 
he  aaya,  would  prove  the  true  cure  for  the  evil 
practice  of  female  infanticide.  But,  he  adda, 
mattera  are  carried  too  far,  when,  as  occurred  in 
the  fifth  month  of  the  year  iu  which  he  wrote,  hfr 
saw  in  the  newapapera  a  statement  that  a  woman 
lutd  said  publicly  uiat  in  the  impending  election 
for  IVeu^nt  of  the  United  States  it  was  a  ciring 
injustice  that  women  could  not  be  nominated  for 
that  high  post  He  records  with  great  pleasure- 
the  favourable  opinions  he  heard  from  foreignera 
of  various  countries  with  r^;ard  to  the  taate  and 
elegance  observable  in  Chinese  manufoctures. 
WMe  Japan  was  struggling  at  Biiladalphia  to 
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imitate  and  rival  Weatun  ingenuity  on  the  basis 
of  "Weetern  ideas,  he  zejoieea  that  Oluna  -vas 
able,  without  imitatang  foxeiga  natiom,  to  obtaiu 
from  impartial  judges  willing  recognition  of  her 
fiur  claims  to  superioritj  in  many  points  over  all 
other  nations  in  matters  of  ingenuity  and  taste, 
and  the  comlnnation  of  utiliW  witii  elegance  of 
Corm.  It  was  agreed  that  Onina  held  the  first 
l^aee  at  the  Centenary  ExfaiUtum  in  sift,  tea,  silk 
litbiies,  earred  omameDta,  and  in  TRses  of  the 
SLing-t'ai  period,   A  lower  place  was  assigned  to 
lacquer  ware,  bronzes  and  uWer,  and  mmboo 
ornaments  of  Chinese  make.   He  details  for  the 
information  of  his  countrymen  the  objections 
made  in  America  and  elsewhere  to  the  imperfect 
meparation  for  the  market  of  Chinese  siUcand  tea. 
He  strongly  urges  on  his  countrymen  to  adopt  better 
methods.  The  faroorable  judgment  pronounced  on 
the  productions  of  Japan  and  China  exhibited  at 
Fhilodelphia  has  been  repeated  at  Paris.  Observers 
adpiire  toe  obTioos  utili^,  elegance,  and  ingenuity 
of  the  objects  sent  by  Chinese  and  Japanese  ex- 
faitntOTS.   It  must,  then,  be  admitted  that  these 
lacee  have  no  mean  gifts  in  the  region  of  art. 
The^  hsTe  the  power  to  coaenTe  and  to  execute 
original  and  beantilul  objects  of  utility.  We 
must  pardon  the  Chinese  who  a  thousand  years 
ago  taught  thnr  arts  to  Japan  if  they  feel  some 
pride  in  the  pontion  that  is  now  cheerfulh^ 
assigned  to  them  by  Western  connolBseurs.  If 
they  cannot  fight  so  well  as  Western  nations,  or 
originate  such  magnificent  iuTentions  as  the  rail- 
way and  telegraph,  they  have  a  field  of  excellence 
where  they  need  not  fear  competition.  The 
Ucquer  ware  and  bronzes  of  Japan  must  be  le- 
guded  as  indirectly  the  productioDS  of  Chinese 
skill.   The  Japanese  and  Chinese  arts  form  toge- 
ther the  Chinese  school.    The  author  describes 
eeveral  of  the  charitable  institutions  of  America. 
To  an  appreciative  account  of  the  large  asylum 
for  orphans  at  Philadelphia  he  appends  what  a 
coontiyman  of  his  own  had  dme  for  youi^ 
crinunala.  He  waa  magistrate  at  7S  von,  near 
Ningpo.    ^  was  aceuitomed  to  take  young 
thjeves  and  have  them  taught  a  trade  instead  m 
punishing  them.   While  ubey  were  leamit^  he 
went  himself,  when  he  had  leisure,  and  exhorted 
them  to  change  their  habit  of  stealing  and  lead  a 
good  life.   They  were,  when  the  handicraft  was 
Teamed,  discharged  on  the  surety  of  tiieir  relatives 
or  their  neighbours,  or  the  tradesmen  who  had 
instructed  them.    The  consequence  was  that  in 
that  district  thefts  were  soon  entirely  unknown, 
and  the  town  and  neighbourhood  became  noted 
for  the  honesty  of  the  inhabitants.   The  author 
tells  this  atory  to  show  from  the  side  of  Chinese 
experience  that  the  proper  way  to  deal  with  young 
thieves  is  to  have  them  teught  some  craft  by 
which  they  may  earn  an  honest  living.  After 
describing  the  Philadelphia  Mint  he  discusses  the 
advantage  of  a  mint  m  China.  "Ha  dtows  the 
inconTHiience  in  the  present  use  of  silver  by 
w^ht  as  a  standard  of  value  in  commerce.  "He 
urges  the  ai^^nments  lued  by  foreigners  in  fsvova 
of  diver  coinage.    He  describes  the  school  at 
Sartford,  where  140  Chinese  youths  and  bovs 
-are  under  iuBtruction.   In  the  house  occupied  Sy 
them  is  a  chamber  set  apart  for  the  worship  of 
-Confucius,  with  a  tablet  oaving  the  sage's  title 
inscribed  on  it   There  is  also  a  small  apartment 
for  making  prostrations  to  the  emperor,  whose 
tablet  is  also  placed  there.   Each  youth  coats  the 
Oovemment  about  12(U.  a  year.   The;^  went  in  a 
{>odr  to  Philadelphia  to  see  the  exhibition,  and 
vhile  there  were  introduced  to  the  President,  who 
took  kindly  notice  of  them  alt.   The  education  of 
'these  youtiis  will  extend  over  ten  or  fifteen  years. 
After  this  time  they  will  be  available  for  the  con> 
■aula tea  which  China  will  by  that  time  have  estab- 
liahed,  ior  Ghinew  legations,  for  the  cnatoms* 
aenriee  in  COiiB^  and  for  interpreting  on  behalf  of 
mandarim  at  the  cpen  ports.    He  pays  apeoal 
attention  to  gon-ronndnes  and  azaaialB.  In 
time,  Ohineia  officios  feel  profoand  interest, 
tteii^  convinced  that  power  lies  m  artillery.  They 


mistaln  the  cause  for  the  effect,  and  seem  to 
believe  that  the  Western  nations  prosper  beoauae 
they  have  effidmt  wewons  of  vrar.  For  some 

years  to  come  travellers  m>m  China  will  therefore 
continue  to  describe  the  latest  military  and  naval 
inventions  in  order  to  gratify  the  interest  felt  in 
them  by  CSiinese  riceroye.  The  author  has  made 
an  enormous  mistake  in  stating  the  sum  expended 
in  the  construction  of  the  Suez  Canal.  He  says 
that  it  cost  300  million  pounds  sterling.  This  is 
-at  least  thirty  times  the  actual  outlay. 

Tung  ning  chiye  pi  Jd.  (Account  of  a  '^^t  of 
Inspection  reverentially  performed  to  the  Yung 
ning  Mountains — i.e.,  to  the  western  imperial 
tombs.)  The  author  of  this  work  is  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Revenue.  He  is  a  native  of  Yang 
cheu,  near  Nanking.  His  name  is  Tung  Sitin. 
He  is  personally  known  to  a  large  number  of 
foreigners,  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  Foreini 
Office  Commission  or  Board  since  its  establish- 
ment eighteen  years  ago.  In  the  year  1872  he 
was  ordered  to  virit  the  western  tombs  to  report 
on  repurs  then  requirii^  to  be  made.  He  went 
with  Chuw  Hen,  who  soon  after  left  as  Ambaa- 
sador  for  France,  and  who  is  now  under  npoint- 
ment  to  go  to  Rnsda.  The  western  tomba  are 
about  eighty  nules  south-west  of  Peking;  the 
eastern  are  about  the  same  distance  to  the  east. 
The  first  emperor  buried  at  the  western  tombs 
was  Shi  tsung  (Yun^heng).  Three  others  have 
beui  buried  there  since,  the  last  in  1874.  The 
road  skirte  the  mountains  of  Chili  for  moat  of  the 
way,  and  traverses  spots  of  much  archaeological 
interest.  Tung  Siiin  took  notes  on  hia  way,  and 
referred  to  his  private  library  for  illustrative  pas- 

X.  He  has  produced  a  guide-book  in  one 
ne,  which  discosses  all  historical  pointe 
adapted  to  throw  light  on  the  names  of  places, 
the  bridges,  rivers,  temples,  mountains,  and  cities 
met  witn  on  the  route.  The  author,  before  he 
was  entrusted  vrith  his  present  high  office,  was  in 
a  post  which  made  him  intimately  aeqnainted 
'with  tiie  Grand  Canal  and  the  ^io-tribute.  At 
that  time  he  was  well  trained  in  stetistioal  and 
archaeological  reeeanih.  He  pnbUshed.the  result 
in  a  work  of  more  than  twenty  volumes.  He  has 
also  pnbliahed  (in  1870)  a  diary  of  a  journey  to 
the  eastern  tombs.  This  was  a  worK  like  the 
present.  He  had  become  familiar  with  the 
various  works  on  the  topography  of  Peking  and 
its  neighbourhood,  whether  compiled  by  indi- 
vidual authors  or  by  imperial  commis^ona.  These 
contain  very  extensive  notices  of  local  history. 
The  work  to  be  done  by  our  author  consisted  very 
much  in  collecting  and  arranging  facte  obtained 
in  this  way.  The  author  rar^y  describes  in  his 
own  words.  Here,  however,  is  an  instance  :— 
"  To-day,  on  learing  the  rity  and  going  west,  the 
stone  road  prwented  one  long  vista  of  camels  carry- 
ing coal.  The  uneven  stones  were  rendered  slippery 
by  the  rain.  If  one  camfl  stumbled  and  fell  under 
his  load,  all  the  rest  stood  stilt  and  wait^.  This 
lasted  ibv  nwe  than  three  nilea,  till  we  tamed  to 
the  north,  and  then  west,  and  afterwards  south." 

The  Bridge  of  Lions,  ten  miles  west  of  Peking  on 
the  great  south-west  road,  receives  from  him 
great  attention.  The  lions  cut  in  stone  on  the 
parapet  on  each  side  have  a  hundred  distinct 
shapes,  and  amount  in  all  to  more  than  two 
hundred.  The  river  seen  by  moonlight  from  this 
bridge  is  known  as  one  of  the  eight  beautiful 
views  in  the  vicinity  of  Peking.  The  bridge  was 
first  built  under  the  Kin  dynasty.  Before  this  it 
was  of  wood,  and  at  a  still  earlier  time  it  was  a 
fioating-lH-idge.  At  one  time  a  hurdle  bridge 
waa  placed  there  when  the  water  was  low,  and 
removed  when  it  was  high.  The  author  enters  into 
these  things  with  full  particulars  taken  from  his 
authorities,  twelve  or  fourteen  in  all.  It  is  veir 
likely  that  he  has  &ete  and  books  at  hand  which 
Fauthier  and  Co1<Hid  Yule  would  have  been  glad 
of,  to  ud  in  illustrating  the  allarions  to  this  his- 
bn^Ml  bridge  by  Marco  Polo  in  th«r  editions  of 
that  tTaveIler*B  lenovrned  book.  Tung  Siiin  vras 
ordered  to  go  on  this  jounwy  to  the  tombs  in  the 


second  month  of  1872.  !Pie  Pre&oe  to  the  book 
is  ^ted  the  month  after.  The  book  contuna  164 
dosely-^ninted  pages  rich  in  archaeological  know* 
ledge.  The  compilation  of  a  book  of  this  nature 
in  so  ahOTt  a  time,  added  to  the  fatigues  of  travel- 
ling, and  the  time  occupied  in  spwnal  dutiee  while 
at  the  tombs,  is  yxoot  of  ^treat  litwary  industry. 
His  three  private  secretaries  must  be  men  well 
suited  to  aid  him  in  work  of  this  sort.  The  Pre- 
&ce  may  possibly  have  ante-dated  the  completiott 
of  the  took  itself.  It  is  beliered  that  Tung  Siiin 
is  the  only  member  of  the  CaMnet  who  occupies 
lus  leisure  in  researches  of  this  nature,  or,  indeed, 
in  authorship  of  any  kind.      Jobbfh  EloKias. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 

BBKirBSKB  TOXn. 

Obdaea :  Ootobar  »,  ISflL 

At  the  present  time,  when  public  attention  is 
awakened  to  the  luthertoHiegleeted  poet  Ebenezer 
Jones  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Sheplwrdls  monograph,  not 
superseded,  but  supplemented  and  aide<d  xty  Mr. 
Watts'  articles  on  bis  training  and  ^ffictdties, 
perhaps  ^ou  will  tMnk  the  following  letter  of 
suffiaeBt  mterest  to  print  LofAiiig- np  ^  p^en 
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I  foand  it  1^  a  ooinddence  jtut  at  tiiu  moment. 
Hr>  Watts,  who  has  taken  his  brief  ezeluuvelj 
firom  one  quarter,  aajB  he  "^at  presentation 
copies,  but  with  the  ezeepticm  of  geaeroiis  notes  " 
from  two  men  nanied,  "«icl  another  or  tvo,  not 
a  word  of  encouragement  came  to  him."  I  ridct 
I  mtut  hare  been  among  the  "  one  other  or  two :  " 
bat  the  interest  of  the  letter  lies  in  its  eztremelj 
characteristb  erpreaaion  of  the  feverish  transi- 
tional state  of  mmd  of  the  writer.  It  is  possible 
that  I  mar  find  other  letters,  if  yon  denre  to  have 
them.   Tm  underlined  words  are  his. 

Wm.  Beix  Scorr. 

S  BdgnTC  BtiMt,  Khw'a  eras  N«ir  Bowl : 
Am,  1647. 

"My  deax  Si,— I  think  it  is  about  tims  that  I 
should  write  to  tdl  joa  that  yma  proposal  to  present 
me  vith  a  booh  has  bean  fbrsstJlea  hj  Itfr.  L— 
haviiig  kiDcUy  ginn  me  ose. 

"I  have  delajad  doing  this  becauBe  I  wanted  to 
write  a  letter  that  might  accorately  represent  my  re-' 
gud  towards  said  book  and  also  in  some  sort  reply 
to  joor  last  hind  letter  to  me.   Bab  X  gire  up  the 
aaattar  is  despair.  IQther  I  hare  not  energy  enoogb, 
or  mat  dear  ideas,  ot  expression  that  diaU  vith  idou 
corree^nd.   ToBchiog  yoor  remarics  on  *  Sbtdies  of 
Scnmtion  and  Event,'  I  think  they  are  true ;  aud  your 
qnalitlcatioD  of  the  poems  as  being  true  pereeptions, 
out  tte%  Arough  certain  partial  conditions  of  the 
ptreipieut,  tktj  &ir]y  suggests  the  question  whe- 
ther the  ecmdition  of  the  percipient  was  n  con- 
dition dnring   wlueh    works   of   art  shoold  be 
Bndertakea.   (Mot  that  I  think  the  poems,  except 
OBsortwa  lyties,  wtntby  of  the  name  of  works  of 
art,  bang  so  deveid  of  eonstniction,  or  eonstmeted 
with  lurseqgnissd  material,  empty  of  deflniteness  of 
pmpoee  or  noHy  of  rspesentation.)    I  suppose  I  need 
not  uy  that  the  eooditiott  of  the  percipient  generally 
was  '  diesatisfaetioo '  backed  by  determination  never 
to  hold  onc^s  psace.   Of  course  when  tbonght  was 
drowned,  and  oas  eonid  oreriook  Death's  eternal  grio 
or  appalling  dambnsss,  the  writer  of  *  Studies  <^  S. 
and  KTent"  eoold  etg'oy  the  beauties  of  nature 
and  of  hnman  nature;  and  the  few  versei  written 
aoder  such  abeyance  of  (severe)  thought,  were  per> 
haps  proper  to  prioL  For  myself,  I  don't  know  what 
is  proper  and  what  is  sot.   I  cannot  get  any  further 
thiin  that  tkat  is  good  which  causes  happiness  and 
that  is  evil  whwb  dosi^nt.   To  that  staks  I  eliog,  and 
10  all  probability  shall  cling  as  my  ono  sole  and  yet 
barren  aodiorage  in  the  sea  of  life.   To  proposals  to 
Toyage  Tvu  lots  of  reasons  for  sayieg  '  Ko' ;  for  I 
cannot,  seek  him  as  I  may,  meet  with  one  mariner, 
whose    compass   I   can  trust  to.     Before  leav- 
ing  this   matter,  I   must  notice  yonr  apologetic 
tone  in  criticism.    I  am  glad,  though,  that  you 
*  think  I  eoa  bear  to  hear  trae  opinions  spoken '  con- 
«eniiig  my  own  piodnetions.  My  dear  sir,  what  is 
litezatyexeoUanee?   Nothing.  Wiat  is  being  able  to 
^tn  the  applaasa  of  those  '  curioas  in  the  matters  of 
tboo^t  and  saprsasion '  7  Vanity  of  vanities.  What 
eren  is  infloenee  over  the  public  mind?   Why,  one 
most  creep  in  order  to  ellmb  to  it,  anl  generally  go 
maaked  afterwards. 

"  With  regard  to  the  book.  . 

**  I  shoald  be  very  glad  to  sse  yon  when  yoa  eome 
to  London.  I  sbj^mss  yon  are  nneh  older  than  I 
am,  bat  I  dont  think  we  shonld  be  afraid  of  talking 
<o  each  other.  I  never  flonrish  my  stake  abonL  I 
ase  nothing  to  vaont  in  having  stack  in  the  mad,  so 
to  speak.  Any  sort  of  beauty,  moral  or  physical, 
generally  pats  me  in  good  spirits,  so  I  hope  yon  will 
not  Catl  vaoB  yon  eome  to  town  to  let  know 
"  Yoor  very  honest  admir«>, 

"ESBSnBU  JoHBS. 

"To  W.  aSeott,  Esq." 


iVIBZAir  HAKES. 


Ootoba-MilSTS. 

It  ia  MitwfiwtoiT  to  learn  from  Mr.  Pinches* 
letter  in  laat  weelre  Aoadbkt  that  there  is  not, 
u  I  bad  mpposedf  any  cxmBiet  of  opnion  between 
aim  and  H.  Fr.  Lenormant  in  the  interpretation 

tbe  name  of  the  Assyrian  king^  to  whom  had 
seen  dedicated  tbe  bronze  monument  lately  brooght 
■a  thia  coantiT  faj  TUx.  Baasam.  Mr.  Finches  had 
itaiod  in  tiw  AoADBcr  that  the  king  in  qnestloit 


wu  AisuNiiazi>paL  M.  LnuHtmant  called  him 
Shalmaoeser  IL,  and  what  could  we  think  but 
that  there  must  be  a  mistake  somewhere  P  Un- 
fortunately, the  mistake  is  all  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Pinches,  and  arose  from  over-hasto  to  rush  into 
print  with  a  gnees,  instead  of  waiting  tall  the  in- 
scriptions were  deaned— if,  indeed,  cleaning  was 
necessary.  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  Mr. 
Pinches,  bat  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is 
a  little  too  ridiculoos  for  him  to  talk  of  "  the  un- 
reflecting "  in  this  matter  of  hrome-cleaning.  Mr. 
Pindies  now  says  that  when  the  bronze  was  cleaned 
he  at  once  read  the  name  of  Shalmaneaer,  and 
uiQoanced  this  fact :  he  does  not,  howerer,  say 
where.  One  would  think  that  having  commani- 
oated  his  mistake  to  the  Acadbmt  he  would  have 
taken  the  same  medium  for  publishing  his  correc- 
tion, without  waiting  to  have  the  c^easion  ex- 
tracted by  a  casul  refatenca  in  a  note. 

Thb  Wbiteb  op  thb  Nora  an  the 
Gazette  ArcMologifM* 


IBB  coirrasBios  op  AuesBFita. 

CUAon :  Ootober  3t,  1878. 

In  an  article  in  the  ACadbht  for  September  21, 
I  was  in  error  in  saying  that  there  had  not  been 
an  English  translation  of  the  Oonfession  of  Angs- 
huiv. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  mistake  by 
a  ftiendly  and  banted  critic,  who  reminds  me  of  a 
work  which  I  had  myself  eeea  many  years  ago, 
called  7%s  GN^ss^yoft  ^  Ms  fenftka  of  the  Gar- 
maytui  exWtmto  the  meeete  vietmvna  Empenur 
Chariee  the  V.,  in  the  Ocnincell  or  aetemble  holdtn 
at  Auffueta  the  ffere  our  Lorde  1630,  &c. 
This  was  printed  in  1636  in  London.  The  Oon- 
fession was  translated  by  Tavemer  at  the  com- 
mand of  Cromwell,  and  published  at  a  time 
when  there  was  an  abortive  attempt  to  unite 
Henry  VIII.  with  the  German  princes. 

I  argued  from  the  fact  that  there  had  been  two 
different  English  translations  of  Zwingli's  CTon- 
fession  that  the  Reformation  in  this  country  fol- 
lowed the  Swiss  aud  not  the  German  line  of 
thought. 

But  the  &ilure  of  the  design  to  force  Lutheran- 
ism  on  this  country  is  manifested  partly  bj  the 
other  attempto  in  that  diiectimi  inangniated  by 
OruBwell,  and  Tery  riipaalfyby  tha  fiuttof  thispub- 
Ucation  having  kd  to  no  siuih  results  as  were  omi- 
tomplated,  during  the  reign  of  Henrv  VIII.  In 
the  succeeding  reign  the  whole  tone  both  of  the 
puhlicatitma  and  of  the  efibrts  of  those  in  power 
was  distinctly  Zwinglian,  though  perhaps  Tavemer 
himself,  who  was  licensed  to  jffeaco,  being  a 
laTman,  by  Edward  YI,,  may  not  have  turned 
with  the  cuxmit.  Nioholab  Foooox. 
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SCIENCE. 

TON  HOrUAini's  LAST  WOBEB. 

Tkeohgisehs  Sthik.  Abdmok  einer  im  Som- 
mer  1874  von  Prof.  Dr.  J.  Chr.  v.  Hof- 
mann  gehaltenen  Torleatmg.  (Nord- 
lingen.) 

Die  hiuige  Sohrift  neuen  Testaments  zusanu 
merihimgend  untenuckt.  Von  Dr.  J.  Chr. 
K.  r.  Hofmann.  Der  zweite  Brief  Paali 
an  die  Korinther.  Zweite  vielfach  veran- 
derte  Anflage.  (Ndrdlingrai.) 

Thb  death  of  the  author  of  these  Tolnmes 
took  place  on  December  20  last.  The  erfiot 
has  deprived  the  BaTarian  Protntant 
Church  of  its  most  gifted  teacher,  and 
South  Germany  of  one  of  its  most  notable 
divinea  The  theological  importance  of  the 
writer  of  the  Sckriftbeums  has  beoa  so 
widely  acknowledged  that  many  who  have 
small  sympathy  with  the  particulars  of  hia 
system  will  nnite  with  his  most  attached 
disciples  in  recognising  in  his  decease  the 
loss  of  a  powerfai  and  original  geoins. 

In  some  respects  Yon  Uofmaun  stood  so 
mncb  alone  that  it  becomes  difficult  to 
determine  the  place  which  should  bo  as- 
signed him.  A  loyal  son  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  he  was  an  heir  of  Luther's  spirit 
rather  than  a  derotee  of  Lutheran  ortho- 
doxy. While  usually  reckoned  among  the 
leaders  of  the  German  High  Church  reviral, 
he  belonged  in  reality  to  a  more  liberal 
theology.  Hia  contention  for  freedom  of 
religions  enquiry  in  the  fcbce  of  an  advancing 
Goufessionalism,  and  hia  antagonism  to  the 
repressive,  hierarchical  tendencies  of  an  in- 
fluential section  of  his  aasociates,  made  the 
continnance  of  his  ecclesiastical  connexion 
something  of  a  problem.  So  novel  wa»  the 
treatment  to  which  he  subjected  the  cardinal 
declarations  of  tbe  Angsbu^  symbols  that 
litoralist  iutorpreters  denounced  him  as 
having  fallen  away  from  the  standards  of 
the  Reformation,  lii  matters  of  criticism, 
again,  he  was  so  little  in  harmony  with  the 
prevailing  schools  that  few  of  their  repre- 
sentative  men  could  rightly  value  him.  On 
the  one  hand,  practised  exegetes  like  Meyer 
waged  a  frequently  snccessful  polemic 
against  his  expositions,  while  Hilgenfeld 
and  the  best  of  Banr's  adherents  extended 
scant  courtesy  to  his  discussions  of  questions 
on  which  the  Tiibingen  verdict  had  been 
pronouficed.  On  the  other,  churchly  theo- 
logians of  Philippi's  type  protested  that  the 
feet  of  them  who  had  buried  the  speculations 
of  Schleiermacher  wore  at  the  door  to  carry 
out  Hofmann's  reconstruction  of  Lntheiaa 
doctrine. 

Born  at  Kumberg  on  December  21, 1810, 
he  received  his  earliest  xinpnlsea  in  the 
Gymnasium  of  that  city.  Prom  that  he 
passed  to  the  TTniversiiy  ox  Erlangen  in  1827. 
Id  1829  he  settled  in  Berlin  as  tutor  in  the 
honae  of  the  Countess  Billow  vonDennewitz. 
During  his  residence  there  he  made  great 
acquisitions  in  historical  knowledge,  and 
became  trained  to  that  historical  spirit  which 
appears  in  alt  his  writings.  In  1833  he 
returned  to  Bavaria  to  teach  Hebrew  and 
history  in  the  Gymnasium  of  Erlangen.  His 
brilliant  gifte  at  once  attracted  notice,  and 
preferment  came  rapidly.  In  1835  he  was 
named  theolo^oal  Bepeteni^  and  in  1841 
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Professor  EztraordinariuB,  in  his  own  nni- 
Tersitj.  Next  year  he  was  translated  to 
one  of  the  ordinary  professorahips  at  Ros- 
tock. Bnt  on  the  promotion  of  Harless,  the 
well-known  anthor  of  the  Com/nienta/ry  on  the 
Spiaile  io  the  Epheaims  and  Uie  Syatem  of 
Ohrietian  Etkics,  to  Hnnich,  he  was  recalled 
to  Erlangen  in  1845.  Ten  years  later  an 
effort  was  made  to  secure  him  for  lieipzig. 
Bnt  he  was  content  to  work  on  in  the  nm- 
Tersity  of  which  he  was  an  alamnns,  until 
the  end  came  npon  him,  after  a  fonr  days' 
illness,  when  he  had  almost  completed  his 
siity-sflTenth  year.  The  highest  hononrs 
were  liberally  conferred  npon  him  by  his 
king,  his  colleagnes,  and  his  fellow-coantry- 
men.  Above  all,  be  was  held  in  the  pro- 
'  fonndest  esteem  by  the  hundreds  of  academic 
youth  who  crowded  bis  class-room.  Teach- 
ing alongside  of  men  eminent  in  very 
different  lines — snch  as  Delitzach,  Thoma- 
sins.  Prank,  and  Zezschwitz ;  Spiegel,  the 
Orientalist ;  Herzog,  of  the  Beal-I^cyclo. 
^»die ;  Hegel  and  Schelling,  the  yonnger ; 
Karl  Ton  Banmer,  the  friend  of  Schiller 
and  Goethe — he  had  the  rank  of  first  among 
the  foremost  nngmdgingly  accorded  him, 
and  wielded  unwonted  inflnence  as  a  lecturer. 

His  interest  was  by  no  means  confined  to 
academic  affairs.  His  sympathy  with  the 
politics  of  progress  led  to  his  entering 
Parliament  for  some  years,  where  respect 
was  paid  to  his  views  on  the  question  of 
German  unity,  and  on  matters  involving  the 
relations  of  the  State  to  Church  and  School. 
Neither  was  his  work  exclusively  theological. 
Hia  first  bent  was  towards  historical  studies, 
and  his  earliest  publications  were  a  Qeschichte 
dee  Aufmhrs  in  den  Sevmnen  (1887),  and  a 
Lehrbuch  der  Weltgeeekichte  (1839),  which 
came  into  great  use  in  Bavaria.  In  the  dis- 
dpline,  however,  to  which  he  ultimately 
dedicated  his  life,  the  fmits  of  hts  researches 
were  seen,  not  only  in  numerous  essays  con- 
tributed chiefly  to  the  Z&itsehriftfur  Proies- 
tantismus  und  Kirche,  of  which  he  was  one 
of  the  editors,  and  in  a  variety  of  brochuree 
in  controversy  with  Dollinger  and  others, 
bnt  especially  in  a  series  of  three  works,  re- 
markable at  once  for  originality  of  con- 
ception and  magnitude  of  plan. 

The  first  of  these  was  his  Weissagung  und 
Brfullung  (two  volumes,  1841-44),  which 
made  a  decided  impression  by  its  exposition 
of  Old  Testament  revelation  as  one  great 
connected  prophecy.  It  broke  with  the  old 
feshion  of  nandling  prophecy  as  a  congeries 
of  isolated  predictions.  It  showed  how  the 
nieoifio  predictions  of  Messianic  things  have 
uieir  value  only  when  dealt  with  as  integral 
portions  of  the  larger  prophetic  history. 
There  is  much  in  the  treatise  which  has  long 
been  superseded;  bnt  it  was  one  of  the 
books  which  in  those  days  served  to  re- 
call theology  to  a  worthier  appreciation 
of  the  Old  Testament,  which  had  long  been 
superficially  considered,  and  to  a  more  induc- 
tive treatment  of  its  contents.  With  some 
justice  Domer  has  charged  Von  Hofmann 
with  overlooking  certain  of  the  deeper,  sub- 
jective elements  in  Xsrael's  preparation  for 
Christ,  especially  the  developed  sense  of 
tan.  And  not  a  few  of  the  strokes  of  exegesis 
with  which  he  abounds  may  seem  more  sur- 
prising than  valid.  Bnt  his  exhibition  of 
the  historical  character  and  conrse  of  the 


older  revelation  helped  to  cdsplace  at  once 
that  confusion  of  the  two  Testaments  in 
which  orthodoxy  tended  more  or  less  to  rest, 
and  the  b^dly  external  connexion  of  the 
New  with  the  Old  in  which  freer  systems 
had  taken  refuge.  By  forsaking  the  preva- 
lent atomistic  mode  of  deducing  dogma  from 
Scripture,  he  also  did  much  to  promote  the 
revival  of  a  more  Biblical  theology. 

Similar  objects  were  prosecute  on  a  mnch 
larger  scale  in  the  Sehnftbeweie  (1851-1855 ; 
second  edition,  1857-1860).  The  aim  here 
was  to  establish  principles  for  the  use  of 
Scripture  in  proof  of  doctrine,  which  should 
be  more  consistent  with  its  quality  as  the 
memorial  of  the  progressive  history  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  and  as  a  nnit^  comprising 
many  independent  bnt  organically-related 
sections.  The  book  is  a  massive  system  of 
theology,  in  which  the  urtides  of  the  faith 
are  submitted  to  a  fresh  investigation  in  the 
li^ht  of  the  results  of  the  newer  exegesis,  and 
with  the  appliances  of  an  historical  concep- 
tion of  Scripture.  It  has  been  criticised  as 
unduly  following  Schleiermacher's  method. 
To  Schleiermacher,  Yon  Hofmann  gratefully 
acknowledged  his  indebtedness ;  and  there 
was  this  measure  of  resemblance  between 
their  systems,  that  both  sought  to  work  out 
their  theology  by  an  analysis  of  the  contents 
of  the  spiritual  consciousness.  But  there  the 
similarity  ends.  While  Schleiermacher 
started  with  the  general  feeling  of  depend- 
ence on  God,  HoKnann  secured  a  more  dis- 
tinctive basis  in  the  believer's  experience  of 
a  new  relation  to  God  by  Christ.  In  a  way 
strange  to  Schleiermacher  he  brought  each 
finding  in  the  logical  development  of  that 
primary  fact  to  test  of  Scripture,  and 
held  that  what  feiled  to  find  its  signature 
lAiere  had  to  be  dealt  wiUi  aa  an  error  in  the 
lc^;ical  process.  To  Sohloermacher,  again, 
it  mattered  little  whether  much  in  the  Scrip- 
tures by  which  doctrine  was  to  be  tested 
could  be  vindicated  as  historically  real. 
Bnt  to  Hoftnann  that  was  vital.  To  him 
the  history  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  was  a 
riddle  except  on  the  supposition  that  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  are  records  of 
facts.  And  one  characteristic  purpose  of 
his  work  was  to  show  that  the  contents  of 
the  spiritual  consciousness  were  inexplicable 
without  this  historical  basis.  The  elective 
fiicts  of  real  transactions  between  God  and 
man  in  the  sacred  history  were  theoeoefflary 
presupposifaons  of  the  subjectire  feots  of 
the  Christian  experience. 

The  teaching  of  this  treatise  on  Hhe  subject 
of  Christ's  work  excited  a  sharp  and  pro- 
tracted controversy,  in  the  conrse  of  which 
many  valuable  publications  were  issued,  for 
or  gainst  Hofmann,  by  Philippi,  Schmid, 
Thomasins,  Kliefoth,  Ebrard,  Lnthardt,  and 
a  host  of  others.  Bofmann  defended  him- 
self on  the  gronnd  that  his  views  were  tme, 
not  only  to  Scripture,  but  to  the  Reformation 
Creeds,  these  latter  allowing  mnch  greater 
freedom  of  opinion  on  the  modus  of  the 
Atonement  than  was  the  case  with  the  poat- 
Beformation  systems  of  dogmatics.  His 
position  is  usually  said  to  be  a  denial  of  the 
ideas  of  snbstitntion  and  penal  satis&c- 
tion.  But  this  requires  some  qualification. 
In  reality  he  admitted  what  an  intelligent 
orthodoxy  nnderstuids  hy  the  vieariouanees 
of  Christ's  work,  and,  in  contending  tor  tiie 


formula  "in  hehaJf  of"  as  against  the  term 
"instead  of**  he  proceeded  on  the  illnsory 
supposition  that  the  logical  result  of  the 
accepted  theory  was  the  belief  that  He  saffered 
exactly  what  we  should  suffer.  Bnt  where 
others  pnt  God's  law,  Hofmann.  rested  on 
the  hvoeA  oonoeptum  of  God's  wraih.  He 
affirmed  that  exposure  to  Sidan's  power,  ai^ 
subjection  to  the  divine  wradi,  were  t^e  con- 
sequences of  the  Vail,  and  ijtuiit  into  the 
burdened  lot  of  sinfbl  men  the  sinless 
Ifediator  entered  truly.  But  he  denied  that 
Christ  thereby  occnpied  a  penal  position, 
because  he  held  that  the  judicial  relation  is 
not  the  proper  expression  of  man's  own  con- 
dition before  God. 

His  last  work  will  probably  be  considered 
his  greatest.  The  object  of  the  HeUige  Schrljt 
netLen  Teatamenta  zuaammenhangend  unter- 
sucht  is  to  settle  the  questions  as  to  the 
credibility  of  the  several  books,  and  show  the 
place  which  each  occupies  in  the  organism 
of  Scripture  as  the  record  of  a  connected 
revelation.  The  bams  for  this  enquiry  he 
finds  in  Galatiaiis  i.,  ll.-iL,  14^  as  a  section 
freer  than  most  ftom  what  is  doabtfol,  and 
richer  than  most  in  matters  of  fact  admit- 
ting of  comparison  with  the  narratives  of 
Acts.  The  results  of  this  compfuison  he  brings 
to  bear  first  upon  the  Thessalonian  Epistles; 
and,  applying  the  same  principles  to  th& 
other  Epistles  ascribed  to  Paal  and  to  thos& 
of  Peter  and  James  (at  which  point  death 
arrested  his  hsjid),  he  aims  at  bringing  onb 
their  historical  origin  and  connexion.  Hi» 
exposition  of  2  Corinthians  a  good 

specimen  of  his  method.  His  concluding 
discussions  of  the  question  of  a  lost  epistle, 
Hansrath's  theory  of  the  Vier-GapUel  Brief 
and  similar  subjects,  are  toR  of  interest.  All 
definitions  of  Scripture,  Canonicity,  and  In- 
spiration are  held  in  abeyance.  Pointing 
out  how  tiie  most  representatiTe  determins- 
tions  on  these  matters,  as  expressed  by 
Chemnitz,  Schleiermacher,  Bothe,  Philippi, 
and  Beck,  fail  to  satisfy  all  the  conditions  of 
the  case,  he  looks  for  adequate  conceptions 
as  the  final  issue  of  his  induction  of  the  in- 
dividual books  and  their  contents.  Eccen- 
tricities of  exegesis  meet  ua  not  unfre- 
qnently.  But  at  every  step  the  work 
exhibits  the  author's  singular  power  of 
grasping  the  broad  .sense  of  the  Biblical 
writmgs  and  setting  their  oontents  in  novel 
Hghts. 

Aloi^  with  his  firm  hold  of  the  historical 
character  of  Scripture  a  strong  ethical  vein 
distinguishes  all  that  Hofmann  has  done. 
To  hun  the  record  of  rev^taon  was  oo 
mere  mechanical  aggregate.  It  was  the 
memorial  of  God's  spiritual  interventions 
in  actual  history.  As  a  systematic  theologian 
his  wish  was  to  relieve  the  Reformation 
doctrine  of  the  hard,  juridical  tone  into 
which  it  had  sunk,  and  reinfuse  fresh  power 
into  it  by  placing  its  ethical  side  in  the  fon- 
ground.  His  Theologische  Ethikj  although 
it  is  subject  to  the  disadvantages  incident  to 
its  method  of  publication,  gives  a  &ir  view 
of  his  ethical  system.  It  is  no  speculative 
discussion.  But  proceeding  npon  the  tangible 
basis  of  the  believer's  new  relation  to  God  by 
Christ,  it  develops  from  t^iat  the  elements 
of  Ghristun  duty,  and  shows  how  Christian 
morals  are  rooted  in  revealed  &ct  and  spirit- 
ual doctrine.      SiiWAsr     F.  Siuioxa. 
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MigeelUmwiu  Papers  connected  with  Physical 
Seienee.  Bj  Humphrey  Lloyd,  D.D., 
D.G.Ij.,  &c.  (Longmans.) 
Within  t}ie  last  fire  years  we  Lave  seen 
from  the  pen  of  Br.  Hnmpbrey  Lloyd,  Pro- 
vost of  Trinity  GoU^,  Dablin,  a  netr 
edition  of  The  Wave  Theory  of  Light,  a  very 
ezcelleni  SVeafue  o»  Magn^ieWf  and  Mu- 
cellanemta  Papers  Cfonnected  wUk  Ph/yHeal 
Science. 

Of  The  Wow  Theory  of  Light  it  is  perhaps 
not  too  mnch  to  say  that  there  is  no  book 
in  any  lao^age  which  puts  the  leading 
principles  of  thu  snbjeot  so  clearly  and  con- 
cisely, and  at  the  same  time  so  completely 
and  m  snch  an  interesting  manner,  before  the 
stndent.  Onr  only  regret  on  looking  at  this 
third  edition  ia  that  it  baa  not  been  expanded 
in  the  same  clear  and  concise  manner  into  a 
rolame  of  twice  the  thickness,  so  as  to  have 
included  more  of  the  ralnable  ina^mental 
methods  of  zeseuvh  in  this  snbject  which 
hare  been  devised  since  the  e^lier  editions 
were  published. 

The  TreatuB  on  Magnetism  puts  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  snbject  very  clearly  before  the 
student,  and  at  ue  same  time  will  be  a  book 
of  constant  reference  in  the  magnetic  obser^ 
vatoiy,  ance  it  describes  the  instrumental 
method^  based  ^^ly  on  Ctanss's  great  work 
on  The  Oeneral  Theory  of  Terrealrvd  Magnet- 
ism^  which  were  devised  by  Dr.  Lloyd  for 
the  Observatory  of  Trinity  College,  and 
adopted  at  all  the  British  Colonial  as  well  as 
at  foreign  mi^netic  observatories.  It  also 
contains  the  principal  results  recently  arrived 
at  in  coimexion  with  the  variations  of  ter. 
restrial  magnrtism,  and  at  the  same  time 
gives  the  general  soientifio  reader  a  very 
clear  acoonnt  of  tfae  science. 

The  MiaceUaneons  Pa-pers  contain  a  veiy 
valnable  Beport  on  the  "Progress  and 
Present  State  of  Physical  Optics,"  pre- 
Mnted  to        Briiash  Association  at  their 
fourth  meeting,  in  1884     This  occnpies 
about  one-fourth  of  the  volume,  and  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  first 
treats  of  unpolaraed^  and  the  second  of 
polarised  light.  ,  The  first  part  comprises 
(1)  The  Propagation  of  Li^t,  and  the 
Principle  of  Interference  ;  (2)  The  Reflexion 
and  Be&aotion  of  Light ;  (3)  Diffiraction  j 
<4)  The  Colours  of  Thin  and  Thick  Plates. 
The  second  part  comprises  (1)  The  Polarisa- 
tion of  Light,  and  the  Principle  of  Trans- 
versal Vibrations;  (2)  The  Kefleiion  and 
Befraction  of  Polarised  Light ;  (3)  Doable 
Befractiott;  (4)  The  Colours  of  Oi^stalline 
Plates.  Beside  this  Beport,  there  ue  three 
papera  on  Physical  Optics — ^viz.,  "  On  the 
Interfereoce  oi  Direct  and  Befiected  Light ; " 
'*  On  the  Ingbt  reflected  and  transmitted  by 
Thin  Plates ; "  and  an  aoconnt  of  the  bean- 
tiful  seri^  of  experiments  which  established 
the  fact  of  the  existence  of  Exterior  and 
Interior  Conical  Befraction  in  Biaxal  Crys- 
tals (as  Sir  William  Rowan  Hamilton  had 
been  led  from  the  Wave  Theory  to  expect), 
and  which  led  Dr.  Lloyd  to  discover  the  re- 
markable law,  "  that  the  angle  between  the 
j'ianee  of  polarisation  of  any  two  rays  of  the 
c-'ite  is  half  the  angle  between  the  planes  con- 
i'tining  tJie  rays  themselves  and  the  aaie"  a 
law  which  he  altenrards  found  on  examina- 
tion to  be  m  Monrdaiioe  with  Freinai's 


Wave  Theory.  Thus  the  development  of 
the  Wave  Theory  by  Sir  William  Rowan 
Hamilton  gave  rise  to  the  careful  series  of 
experiments  of  Dr.  Lloyd,  which  not  only 
confirmed  the  theory  so  far,  but  established 
a  farther  and  hitherto  unknown  law,  which 
in  its  tarn  saggested,  and  was  found  to 
agree  perfectly  with,  the  fnrUier  develop- 
ment of  fVesnel's  theory. 

Tfae  papers  on  Light  are  followed  by  a 
Report  to  the  British  Association  on  the 
Directicm  and  Intensity  of  t^e  Terrestrial 
ilagnetio  Force  in  Irwand,  Observations 
were  taken  at  several  stations  throughout 
the  whole  of  Ireland,  and  the  results  are 
laid  down  on  a  magnetic  chart  giving  the 
lines  of  equal  dtp,  the  lines  of  equid  total 
intensity,  and  the  lines  of  equal  horizontal 
intensity  in  the  year  1835,  In  addition  to 
the  usual  methods  of  determining  the  Dip 
and  the  earth's  Horizontal  Force,  a  method 
of  determining  the  Intensity  and  the  Dip  at 
the  same  time  by  means  6t  the  Dip  Circle 
was  devised  by  Dr.  Lloyd  and  employed  in 
these  observations.  This  method,  and  also 
another  new  method  of  determining  the  Dip 
and  its  variations  by  the  changes  dne  to  the 
earth's  inductive  action  on  a  vertical  soft- 
iron  bar,  are  described  in  two  papers  which 
follow  the  Report.  .There  is  an  mteresting 
and  suggesti^  series  of  papers  from  the 
Tramaoiiom  of  the.  Royal  Irish  Academy 
on  the  determination  of  the  Total  Intensity 
of  the  earth's  magnetic  force,  of  the  Hori- 
zontal Intensity  and  the  relation  of  its  daily 
changes,  and  of  magnetic  disturbances  to 
earth  cairrents  and  to  the  electrical  state  of 
the  air.  From  the  discussion  and  compari- 
son of  these  results  Dr.  Lloyd  has  been  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  diurnal  changes 
of  the  horizontal  needle  are  due  to  electric 
currents  or  waves  traversing  the  earth's 
CTDst,  not  acting  directly  u^on  the  needle 
bat  indirectly  by  altering  the  magnetic  state 
of  the  earth  itself.  The  observations  on  the 
magnetic  diurnal  vi^tions  would  be  ac- 
counted for  by.  earth  currents  where  there  is 
a  flow  of  positive  electricity  towards  those 
parts  of  the  earth's  surface  which  are  most 
heated.  These  waves  are  attributed  to  dis- 
tarbances  of  equilibrium  of  statical  electricity, 
which  Dr.  Lloyd  regards  simply  as  effects 
of  solar  heat.  The  negative  electricity  of 
the  negatively  electrified  earth  will  be  great- 
est at  the  hottest  parts,  for  there  the  evapo- 
ration goes  on  most  rapidly,  and  the  separa- 
tion of  the  two  electricities  (in  the  earth  and 
atmosphere)  is  the  consequence  of  evapora- 
tion. The  distribution  of  sea  and  land  alTeots 
these  resnlts,  since  the  evaporation  from  the 
sea  will  be  much  greater  than  from  the  land ; 
hence  there  will  be  .a  flow  of  electricity  from 
land  to  sea.  "Sow,  the  observations  of 
diurnal  variation  at  St.  Heleoa  require 
that  the  earth  currents,  if  they  are  to 
account  for  the  diarnal  magnetic  varia- 
tions, must  flow  from  the  coast  of  Africa 
during  the  hottest  portion  of  the  day,  and 
towards  it  daring  the  night.  In  order  to 
examine  whether  this  view  is  correct,  and 
whether  magnetic  disturbances  are  due  to 
the  same  cause,  there  should  be  simtJtaneons 
observations  of  earth  currents  at  numerous 
points  over  a  wide  area  of  the  earth's  snr- 
iace.  That  the  diurnal  variations  are  not 
aooonnted  fat  \iej  snpposing  the  sun  and 


moon  to  be  magnets  acting  directly  upon 
the  earth  is  clearly  shown  in  a  paper 
"On  the  Direct  Liflaence  of  a  distant 
Magnetic  Body  on  these  Variations."  The 
investigation  shows  that  the  action  of 
the  San,  considered  as  a  magnet,  would  con- 
sist of  two  parts,  one  of  which  is  constant, 
while  the  other  varies  with  the  hoar-angle 
of  the  San,  Each  part  would  vary  as  the 
cube  of  the  distanpe.  The  part  depending 
on  the  hoar-angle  would  give  rise  to  a 
diarnal  ineqaality  having  one  maximum  and 
one  minimum  in  tfae  twenty-four  hours,  the 
clumge  at  any  hour  of  tfae  ni^fat  being  equal 
in  amount,  but  exactly  opposite  in  direction, 
to  that  at  the  same  hour  during  the  day. 
Now,  since  the  observed  diurnal  variations, 
whether  solar  or  lunar,  have  two  maxima  and 
two  minima  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  for 
the  most  part  take  place  in  the  same  direc- 
tion at  the  same  hours  of  day  and  night,  and 
are  much  smaller  during  the  night  than 
during  the  day,  it  is  clear  that  they  cannot 
be  accounted  fur  by  supposing  either  the  Son 
or  the  Moon  to  be  a  magnet  acting  on  the 
earth.  In  an  exhaustive  paper  on  "  The 
Meteorology  of  Ireland,"  the  observations 
made  under  the  direction  of  the  Council  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy  at  sixteen  stations 
around  Ireland  un  reduced  and  discussed. 
Tfae  conclusions  drawn  from  tiiem  as 
regards  temperature  show  tfaat  the  isother-^ 
mal  lines  are  nearly  parallel  to  the  meridian* 
in  December  and  nearly  perpendicular  to  it 
in  June,  and  a  chart  is  given  in  whi(^ 
their  extreme  and  their  mean  positions  are 
laid  down  for  the  whole  of  Ireland.  As 
r^ards  cyclones  it  is  found  that  the 
centre  of  the  vortex  motion  ia  the  point 
of  least  barometric  pressure,  and  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  storms  which  occur  in  Ireland 
are  cyclonic.  This  subject  is  farther  con- 
sidered in  a  lecture  on  "  The  Climate  of 
Ireland,  and  the  Carrents  of  the  Atlantic," 
wherein  attention  ia  drawn  to  the  relation 
of  the  limits  of  summer  and  winter  temp«v 
ature  to  the  ripening  of  crops  and  to  the 
health  of  man. 

The  remainder  of  the  volume  consists  of 
two  lectures  delivered  at  Trinity  College,  on 
"  The  Rise  and  Progress  of  Mechanical  Philo- 
sophy, and  on  "  The  Applied  Sciences  and 
the  Mode  of  Teaching  them,"  in  which  the  im- 
portance of  combining  theoretical  knowledge 
with  practical  work  in  the  education  of  an 
engineering  student  is  strongly  enforced  ; 
two  addresses  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
on  taking  the  Chair  in  1846,  and  on  present- 
ing tfae  medals  in  1843  (which  want  of 
space  prevents  us  from  noticing  more  fully) ; 
uid  the  address  delivered  to  the  British 
Association  at  the  Dublin  meeting  in  1857, 
in  which  the  recent  progress  of  the  vuious 
branches  of  Physics  is  passed  in  review. 

W.  Gktlls  Adams. 


OLOTTOLOGICAL  STTSISS  HT  FBAITCB. 

Ii  is  acknowledged  by  all  that  the  science  of 
langUBge  is  of  Germna  origia,  but  of  late  it  has 
been  gradually  becoming  more  and  more  evident 
that  me  study  of  it  is  nowhere  carried  on  more 
■ystraiatically  or  saccessftilly  than  in  France  j  and 
we  riunild  not  he  sniprised  if  the  lone  and  clear- 
ness of  the  French  mind  wen  some  day  to  Beeore 
tiM  "Snmsk  the  lead  in  a  pronnoe  which  the 
Gennaas  have  hitherto  had  every  xeaami  to  regard 
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u  their  own.  Among  other  things  French 
glottologifltB  eatahlishfid  a  few  yean  ago  a  Bodetj 
called  "Ia  Socidtd  de  LiDgtuBtiqiie  de  FbriB," 
which  haa  on  its  list  of  members  the  names  also  of 
the  leading  glottologists  of  the  other  eoontriea  of 
Europe,  excepting  Germany.  From  time  to  time 
this  society  iBSues  ita  Traiuactiona,  of  which  the 
last  number — which,  bv  the  bj,  completes  ita  third 
Tolume — has  just  reached  as.  It  has  occurred  to 
us  that  Bome  of  our  readers  would  be  glad  to  have 
a  short  account  of  these  papers  as  thej  come  out, 
and  we  venture  to  give  the  contents  of  the  number 
before  UB  as  brieflyas  possible.  The  first  tbirty-tiiree 
pages  are  occupied  by  a  paper  in  which  M,  d  Axbois 
de  Jubainville  endeavours  to  disentangle  some 
elements  of  andent  history  bearing  on  Western 
Europe  from  the  large  mass  of  Greek  mythoh^y : 
on  the  whole  it  is  a  success.  Then  follows  an  at- 
tempt by  M.  Ferdinand  de  Satuaure  to  distinguish 
the  (Ufferant  a  vowels  of  the  Indo-European  parent 
speech :  the  essay  is  so  compressed  as  to  be  by  no 
means  easily  read.  However,  it  appears  to  be  one 
of  cs^tal  importance,  for,  though  tne  writer's  views 
are  not  very  widely  afferent  nom  those  of  Brug- 
man,  he  seems  to  nave  succeeded  in  showing  that 
his  different  kinds  of  a  give  the  key  to  tiie  use  of 
h  and  e  in  Sanskrit  respectively,  which  at  once 
makes  his  conjecture  something  more  than  a  mere 
theory:  he  promises  to  write  on  it  at  greater 
length.  The  next  paper  is  a  specimen  of  a  dictionary 
by  M.  Oharles  Joret  of  the  I^orman  patoia  of  the 
Semn,  The  last  eleven  pages  contiun  shorter  con- 
tributions, mostly  to  Latin  etymology,  by  M.  Br^ 
and  others :  several  of  these  are  highly  interesting. 
The  following  areM.  Bi^'s: — 1.  llatin  praium 
originally  meant  proiwty  or  acquisition,  and  is  the 
puticiple  of  an  extinct  Latin  verb  of  the  same 
origin  as  irorpao-Kco,  iripvmUf  rrftlapok.  S.  Saerers, 
httoit  hatmtm,  imply  a  theme  Aosa  fbr  an  earlier 


first  meaning  of  haerere  must  have  been  to  be 
frozen  or  congealed.  3.  Latin  has  sometimes  a 
for  ou,  as  in  affnus  for  aviffma,  with  aoi  of  the  same 
origin  as  ovi$,  "a  Bheepj''and  aviUa$,  "^os  recentis 
partus  " ;  also  perhaps  in  axe  for  auxe  mm  a  parti- 
dple  otmu,  whence  aurtlt urn.  4.  C!i£eri»i  represents 
guaterva,  to  be  compared  in  point  of  meaning  witJi 
Italian  tguadra,  English  gquare;  further  guarttu 
is  a  shortened  form  of  mtatertw.  6.  Audto  is  to 
be  analysed  into  aw-dio,  meaning  literally  "I 
^ace  in  my  ear: "  compare  auseuito  and  Plautus' 
red^o.  6.  Venerium  had  at  one  time  the  general 
meaning  of  a  love-potion,  and  had  no  more  to  do 
with  a  deadly  drink  tiian  yoiton  (jwtio)  or 
ffijij  which  in  Clerman,  nerertheleee,  now  means 
poison.  7.  PaUeo  comes  from  pav'leo,  from  an 
adjective  pamUua  of  the  same  origin  aa  pavor, 
8.  Similarly  poUeo  stands  for po-v'teo  for  po-valeoi 
but  mdfo  and  nolo  for  ma-vlo  and  no-vlo  are  not 
veiT  happy  paraUela.  0.  From  an  adverb  per 
("  de  cote,  de  travers  ")  comes  prSmu,  the  contrary 
of  rectus,  and,  as  it  were,  the  positive  of  ptjor  for 
perjor  (compare  pejero  for  peiyuro)  :  pfjtu  con- 
tracted yields  the  first  syllable  of  pemmiu.  Next 
M.  L.  Havet  calls  attention  (1)  to  the  distinction 
of  gender  indicated  in  Sanskrit  by  the  Vedic 
neuter  -  masculine  instrumental  endings  ibhtx, 
&minine  dbhit,  and  similar  forms  in  some  of  the 
other  cases,  and  he  matches  with  them  the  Greek 
^wn  neatcor-masculine,  and  Strt  or  mn  feminine, 
aa  in  *A$^tnjcrt ;  in  Latin  he  traces  tiie  same  dis- 
tdnction  m  Plkntna*  hibtu  and  Urns  (for  si&iis),  as 
otnnpared  with  the  feminine*  e^u$,  Miibut,  and 
the  like ;  he  concludes  that  one  of  the  Indo- 
EoiGpean  means  of  distin^riushing  gender  was  S 
in  tne  feminine  and  oi  in  the  mascaline  and 
neuter.  2.  From  the  analogy  of  such  Sanskrit 
baaes  as  Ann,  genitive  kavU,  and  Monu,  geni- 
tive hhSnSt,  he  concludes  that  the  genitive 
pUw,  from  the  base  jwfr,  implies  au  earlier 
pitart,  which  became  successively  pilar,  pitw,  and 
that  it  is  wrong  to  treat  the  latter  aa  Schleicher 
did  as  standing  for  jwfiw.  8.       tianla  mille 


stands  for  mirlt,  and  compares  »teSa  for  tter^la, 
while  mir  in  mirle  comee,  he  thinks,  from  the 
same  origin  as  Greek  fivpiot.  This  goes  a  con- 
siderable way  towards  explaining  the  relation  be- 
tween mUle  and  the  Celtic  forms ;  but  the  f  of 
mille  and  the  S  of  pvptai  still  require  explanation. 
4.  Lastly,  he  collects  instances  of  Latin  br  for  sr, 
such  as  aobrima,  teniae,  cerebrum,  mtUi^rit, 
Jvtubrie,  famebnt,  hiboTtut  for  h^rinut,  with 
hib  —  hit  for  haja$  as  already  mentioned  in  con- 
nexion with  haerere,  to  which  he  adds  vahrum 
and  vafrum  from  the  same  origin  as  varhu  for 
vaaioa.  He  maintains  that  ir  is  directly  a  modifi- 
cation of  Jr.  and  he  is  inclined  to  think  that  fr 
stands  for  Mr  or  (compare  rubrum  and  ipv$p6»)^ : 
the  series  then  would  be  sr,  ^,  /r,  br,  but  it  is 
not  quite  evident  that  the  intervention  of  ^  is 
necessary.  Lastly  M.  Joret  proves,  by  means  of 
a  Norman  word,  the  existence  of  a  Latin  verb 
ptayre  from  which  tuppurare  was  derived,  and  of 
wluch  the  root  must  have  been  the  same  as  that 
of  pne,puri9 ;  and  M.  Nigoles  calls  attention  to  an 
accusative  in  -6is  in  an  inscription  found  at  Twea : 
others  had  been  anxious  to  read  hwc,  for  which 
there  is  no  occasion. 


SCIENCE  NO  TES. 


SKLOflT. 

The  Oeologicfd  Record. — The  third  volume  of  this 
important  scientific  annual  has  just  appeared.  Mr. 
'Wnitakerj  as  editor,  has  already  earned  the  thanks 
of  geologiata  in  all  parts  of  the  world  for  the 
labour  expended  on  the  preparation  of  the  prfr< 
ceding  Becords,  and  the  volume  now  issued  well 
supports  his  claim  upon  our  gratitude.  Bather 
more  than  four  hundred  octavo  pages  are  filled 
with  the  titles,  and  in  most  cases  brief  analyses, 
of  geological  papers  published  in  all  accessible 
langua^s  during  the  year  1876.  The  labour  of 
prepanng  this  mass  of  matter  has  been  judiciously 
oismbuted  among  a  large  stafi^  of  contributors, 
and  the  work  itseu  has  been  divided  into  sections, 
each  placed  under  the  charge  of  some  competent 
geologist.  Mr.  Topley  takes  the  geology  of  the 
British  Ja\s»  and  Applied  Geology ;  Mr.  Lebour 
edits  the  parts  relating  to  Europe,  the  Arctic 
Regans,  and  America;  Mr.  Drew  is  responsible 
for  the  geol(»y  of  Aua  and  for  the  Physical 
Geology  ;  Mr.  Tawney  has  under  hie  care 
the  geolcwT  of  Africa  and  the  miscellaneous 
matter;  Mr.  R.  Etheridge,  jun.,  is  told  oif 
for  Australasia  and  Oceania ;  the  Petrology  is 
assigned  to  Prof.  Bonney  ;  the  Mineralogy  to 
Prof.  Rudler  ;  the  Vertebrate  Palaeontology 
to  Prof.  Miall ;  the  Invertebrate  Palaeontology  to 
Prof.  Nicholson ;  the  Plants  to  Mr.  Oarruthers ; 
and  the  maps  to  Mr.  H.  B.  Woodward ;  while  the 
supplementary  matter  is  superintended  by  Mr. 
Dalton,  of  the  Geolc^cal  Survey.  As  the  work 
of  these  sub-editors  and  of  the  other  contributors 
is  of  a  purely  honorary  nature,  it  is  hard  that  the 
sale  of  the  publication  should  not  cover  the  cost 
of  production.  The  British  Aaao(»ation,  however, 
has  wisely  continued  ita  annual  grant  of  lOOd.,  and 
has  thus  relieved  the  committee  of  publication 
from  the  prospect  of  any  pecuniary  loss.  But  a 
compilation  of  this  kind,  if  carefully  executed,  is 
of  such  unmistakeable  value,  as  a  work  of  reference, 
that  every  geologist  should  make  it  a  point  of 
honour  to  asdatl^  subscribiiur  annually  for  the 
volume.  The  pubushers  are  Messrs.  Taylor  and 
Francis. 

Cataiogue  of  a  Oeological  Library. — It  would 
be  hard  to  recall  any  sdentifio  man  whose  name 
deserves  to  be  kept  greener  in  the  memory  of  the 
riung  generation  of  geologists  than  Sir  Henry 
De  la  Beche.  To  his  enthusiasm  and  fsr-sighted- 
nefs  were  due,  not  only  the  entire  conception  of 
the  ^^reat  institution  in  Jermyn  Street,  but  much 
of  Its  actual  arrai^fements,  even  to  minute 
details.  At  the  time  when  he  received  the 
sanction  of  the  Government  to  establish  the 
Geological  Survey  and  the  oasodftted  Musenm,  he 


clearly  saw  the  necesMty  of  including  a  sdentitie 
library  in  its  organisation.  -  Towards  this  object 
he  contributed  to  the  young  institution  all  the 
suitable  works  which  were  to  oe  found  in  his  own 
private  libra^.  Around  this  collection  as  a 
nucleus  there  has  slowly  gathered  a  vast  accretioo 
of  literary  matter,  the  outcome  partly  of  private 
donations,  partiy  of  exchanges  with  other  scien- 
tific institutions,  and  partly  of  purebase  out  of 
the  annual  Parliamentaiy  grant.  At  the  pieaent 
time,  indeed,  no  fewer  thui  28,000  Tolomea  find 
a  reetiiw-place  on  I3ie  shelves  of  tiiia  library. 
The  omection  is  peculiarly  valuable  for  its 
technical  works  on  mining,  metallurgy,  and  other 
subjects  which  specially  pertain  to  a  School  of 
Mines,  and  for  complete  series  of  tiie  Tranaactwm 
of  most  of  the  scientific  sodetiea  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  An  excellent  Catalogue  of  this  coUeetim 
has  been  recentiy  prepared,  ^rtly  by  Dr.  TMiite, 
whose  connexion  with  the  BoysLl  Society's  Oata- 
Ic^es  gave  him  peculiar  fitness  for  such  a  tsak, 
and  partly  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Newton,  the  assistaat- 
libranan  of  the  Jermyn  Street  institution,  whose 
great  experience  in  such  matters,  coupled  with  his 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Library  under  his 
eare,  stamps  his  work  with  accuracy  and  complete- 
ness. We  fiul  to  find  any  fault  with  the  Oatalogne, 
save  on  the  score  of  expense.  But  then  we  must  n- 
member  that  it  is  issued  by  H.1L  Stationsiy 
Office,  and  must  therefbre  be  tookad  9X,  not  in  the 
light  of  ordinary  bunness,  but  in  aeaffdaace  with 
the  inscrutable  ways  of  this  department.  Com- 
pared, indeed,  with  some  recent  officisi  pnhliea- 
tions  on  geology,  such  as  the  famous  sei-en  teen- 
shilling  pamphlet  of  De  Ranee,  it  is  dovnaight 
cheu).  In  net,  the  public  haviiv  already  paid 
for  tne  cost  of  its  preparation  is  aOoved  to  pur< 
chase  the  Catalogue  for  fifteen  shillings.  AlthnogH 
the  library  in  Jermyn  Street  is,  by  reason  of  ita 
small  size  and  of  its  connexion  wiui  the  School  of 
Mines,  necessarily  closed  to  the  puUie,  it  is  pleaa- 
ing  to  find  Mr,  [nrenham  Reeks,  the  Ubrarian,  ex- 
plwning  in  the  Preface  that  "  every  fsdli^  is 
given  to  persons  who  wish  to  consult  it  for  Bciei»< 
tific  purposes."  To  those  who  desire  to  avul 
themselves  of  this  privilege,  the  printed  Catal<^ne 
will  be  of  unspeakable  vuue, 

Oeology  and  the  Atmoij^ere. — ^Dr.  Steny  Hnn^ 
during  his  rec^t  vuit  to  this  country  snd  to 
France,  has  afforded  his  brother^^eologists  several 
opportunities  of  discusnng  witn  him  some  oi 
his  favourite  topics  in  chemical  geology.  An 
interesting  paper  of  his  "On  the  Geologies! 
Relations  of  the  Atmosphere  "  haa  appeared  in  s 
recent  number  of  the  Cbn^as  Btndtu  ot  the 
F^ch  Academy  of  Sciences.  It  bos  frequently 
been  sumosed  that,  since  tiie  vast  quantity  ef 
carbon  which  is  locked  up  in  the  sh^  of  coal  and 
other  carbonaceous  deposits  has  unquestionahiy 
been  derived  by  living  plants  from  the  c*xbonic 
acid  in  the  surrounding  air,  there  must  have  been 
great  changes  in  the  chemical  constitution  of  the 
earth's  atmosphere  at  different  periods  of  its 
history.  Still  larger  quantities  of  carbonic  acid 
must  have  been  consumed  in  the  formatitHt  of  the 
limestones  and  dolomitic  rocks  which  form  etrsta 
of  such  enormous  thickness.  Dr.  Hunt  seeks  to 
explain  the  origin  of  the  re<^uired  carbonic  a<ud  by 
drawing  upon  extrs-terrestn^  sources.  In  fact,  be 
n^nrds  the  atmosphere  as  a  cosmic  medium  per- 
VMing  all  space  in  a  highly-attenuated  eondiooB, 
and  aggregated  around  our  earth  and  oihtx  pTaas- 
tary  bodies  in  proportion  to  their  masses.  nliBB 
there  was  a  great  absorption  of  carbonic  mad  on 
the  earth's  anr&ee,  for  the  purpose  either  of  eoslr 
mahii^,  or  of  limeetonfr>buildiDg,  the  atmoepbeie 
was  prevented  from  beeonung  poor  in  this 
constituent  because  fresh  supplies  were  poured 
in  from  the  gaseous  envelopes  of  other 
planets.  The  loss  of  a  given  ooostitneat  in 
one  atmosphere  would  thus  be  supplied  1^  contri- 
butions from  others ;  a  system  of  eichiuigo  belnjr 
in  fact  established  throiwh  the  medium  of  the  in- 
tervening highlvHrarefied  ur.  Hence  the  oetnel 
variations  which  have  ocoorred  in  iha  ira^t  eml 
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ID  the  constitutioD  of  the  earth's  Htmosehere  at 
difTerent  geol(^cal  periods  have  prohably  been  hut 
elight,  UDce  urae  changes  have  been  distributed 
over  the  almotphens  of  a  large  number  of  planetary 
bodies. 

The  Olded  Short'TaOed  Hitherto  the 

most  ancieDt  brachyaroufl  decapod  known  to  geo- 
logists has  been  a  Jossil  &om  the  Great  Oolite  of 
Malmeebui?,  in  Wiltshire,  known  as  Palaeinachus 
J4>ngipea.  This  was  described  about  twelve  years 
Ago  by  Dr.  H.  Woodward.  It  is  therefore  very  in- 
teresting to  learn  from  this  indefatigable  palaeonto- 
logiat  that  he  has  lecentlr  found  evidence  which 
cazries  the  eriatanoe  of  tbia  group  of  crustaceana 
80  &r  back  as  the  carboniferous  period.  The  evi- 
dence baa  come  from  Belgium  in  the  shape  of  a 
apecimen  representing  the  abdomen  of  a  small 
fenuile  crab.  It  is  true  that  limuloid  cmata- 
ceans  of  c&rboniferoufl  a^,  such  as  the 
jfenera  BtHmary^  and  PrettwicUa,  are  well  enough 
known  to  palaeontolt^ists :  tiie  new  specimen, 
however,  is  not  a  limuloid  form,  hut  a  true  short- 
tailed  decapod.  It  was  obtuned  from  the  coal- 
shales  of  the  Belle-et-Bonne  Colliery,  near  Mons ; 
and  is  deecribed  and  figured  b^  Dr.  Woodward  in 
the  last  number  of  the  Geoli^cal  Magaxine.  The 
foeral  has  receiTed  the_  name  of  Braohypgge 
«ar6oitu. 

The  late  Prof.  JSarkneta,  I'.E.S.— Since  the 
appearance  of  our  last  budget  of  geological  notes, 
a  month  a^,  geologr  has  lost  one  of  its  most 
honoured  disciples.  It  is  but  a  ^ort  time  ^ce 
Prof.  Hsrknees  was  led  by  failing  health  to  resign 
the  Chair  of  Geology  wmch  he  held  in  Queen's 
Coll^,  Cork.  Still  he  was  able  during  the 
summer  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Mineralogical 
Society  in  London,  md  to  read  a  paper  on  the 
new  varietT  of  quartz,  which  he  temua  cotterite. 
This,  we  Delian,  was  his  last  appearance  in 
public  be  was  not  in  Dublin  at  the  meeting  of 
the  British  Association,  though  generally  a  regular 
Attendant  at  these  gatherinjra.  The  disease  from 
which  he  had  berai  wng  a  sufferer  had  of  late  taken  a 
iirmer  hold  of  him,  and  exactly  a  month  ago  it 
brought  his  active  life  suddenly  to  a  close.  Prof. 
Ilarkness  was  a  most  diligent  and  patient  tield- 
geologist,  and  had  thrown  valuable  light  on  the 
j»tracture,  not  only  of  Ireland,  but  of  parts  of  the 
Xurth  of  England-  and  the  South  of  Scotland. 
Much  of  his  work  was  associated  with  the  English 
X.ake  District.  Pleasant  and  easy  in  his  style  of 
f^peaking,  he  was  a  general  favourite  at  scientific 
meetiDgB;  while  in  private  life  his  Keuial  dis- 
{loation  had  won  him  a  wide  drde  of  mends. 

XBEBOBOLOQT. 

The  Climate  of  .^sw.— The  ZeiUehnft  of  the 
Oesterreichische  Geeellschaft  fur  Meteorologie  for 
July  contains  two  papers  on  the  climate  of  Asia : 
one,  a  brief  r(»umi  of  the  information  about  the 
Desert  of  Gold  given  by  Frzewalsky  in  Peter- 
monn's  MittheUmtgen  last  spring ;  the  other  is  a 
criticism  by  Dr.  Wojeikoff  of  the  views  of 
Fritaehe  on  the  temperature  of  Eastern  Aua, 
as  pat  forward  in  the  last  volimie  of  von 
(jchrenel^s  work,  noticed  in  the  Aoadbht  for 
April  6.  Dr.  W<^jeikoff  does  not  spare  his  re- 
■ranrks,  and  he  gives  an  isotiiermal  chart  fat 
Jaooary  which  di^ra  vwy  seriously  from  that 
of  fVitoche.  His  obeervations  on  the  circum- 
-stances  which  cause  the  climate  of  Eastern  Asia 
to  differ  as  widely, as  it  does  from  that  of  the 
corre^wndii^  coast  of  North  America  are  very 
clearly  put.  In  the  nuun  it  comes  out  that 
along  the  Asiatic  coast  there  are  r^ons  of 
anomalous  warmth  and  others  of  excessive 
cold.    The  former  exist  where  table-lands  ap- 

? I  roach  the  shore,  and  the  air  descending 
rom  these  plateaus  to  the  sea-level  is  warmed  by 
compression.  The  cold  areas  are  found  where 
iHreslis  in  the  mountain  chain  allow  the  cold  air 
of  the  inland  valleys  to  reach  the  coast,  as  at 
Nid-tMhwaDg.  Au>i^  the  Amaiiean  coast  there 
are  no  hilb  at  all,  and  so  there  is  no  oppcwtuni^  , 


for  the  development  of  such  peculiarities  of 
climate.  Moreover,  the  predonunant  winds  of 
Eastern  Asia  are  land  winds,  and  cannot,  there- 
fore, bring  up  any  warmth  &om  the  Euro  Siwo ; 
while  in  America  south-east  winds  frequently 
bring  up  the  heated  atmosphere  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
on  the  land.  On  the  other  hand^  the  cold  current 
which  flows  from  Behring  Straits  is  of  far  less 
importance  than  that  of  America.  The  condi- 
tions are,  therefore,  not  similar. 

The  CUmate  of  the  United  Statet.—We  have 
another  importuit  paper  by  Dr.  Wojeikoff 
to  notice,  which  appears  in  the  numliers  of 
the  Auitrvm  Jounud  for  August  and  Septem- 
ber. It  is  on  the  gmeral  fsatures  of  the 
Temperature  of  the  United  States  as  shown 
by  Sehott's  Tables,  published  among  the  Smith- 
sonian contributions  for  1876.  He  points  out 
that  great  dil£culty  was  found  in  the  investi- 
gation &om  the  fact  that  Sehott's  Tables  were 
often  based  upon  MS.  data  which  are  not  now 
accessible,  so  that  necessary  particulars  as  to  the 
exposure  and  the  condition  of  the  instruments 
cannot  be  obtfuned.  The  whole  discussion  is  ex- 
ceedingly interesting,  as  Dr.  Wojeikoff^  treats  the 
question  with  a  personal  knowledge  of  the 
physical  geography  of  the  North  American  con- 
tinent, and  also  of  the  climatologicftl  conditions 
of  Northern  Asia.  In  connexion  with  this  sub- 
ject we  may  say  Uiat  from  the  Second  Annual 
Report  of  the  Iowa  Weather  Service  we  learn 
that  Dr.  Hinrichs  has  at  last  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing for  his  orguiisation  the  recognition  of  the 
State  Governmenti  and  that  he  is  formally  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  service.  Our  readers  will 
remember  that  his  perustent  efforts  to  set  on 
foot  a  local  elimatological  system  have  frequently 
been  noticed  in  our  columns. 

Meteorology  of  Canada, — We  have  iust  received 
Mr.  Kingston's  Report  for  1877,  wnich  is  very 
similar  to  its  predecessors,  and  gives  evidence  of 
very  healthy  activity.  We  are  very  glad  to  see 
that  Mr.  l6ngston  is^makin^  a  steady  advance  . 
into  the  almost  unknown  regions  of  North-West 
America.  Nine  stations  are  now  established  In 
the  North-West  territories,  and  three  new  ones 
have  been  started  in  British  Columbia  during  the  ; 
year.  The  greatest  credit  is  due  to  the  officers  of 
the  Canadian  system  for  the  results  they  obtain 
at  very  moderatie  expense. 

The  Climate  of  Rome. — We  have  received  a 
work  by  the  late  Mr.  Strother  Smith,*  in  which 
he  argues  for  the  great  salubrity  of  the  climate 
of  Rome.  The  title  of  the  work  shows  that  the 
author  bad  a  grievance,  for  he  attributes  the  per- 
sistency  of  the  ill-favour  with  which  the  British 
public  regard  the  climate  of  Rome  to  the  fact  that 
some  years  ago  the  Timee  Correspondent  was 
tnmed  out  of  the  city  at  a  few  hours'  notice  for 
sending  home  a  letter  unpalatable  to  the  Papal 
Govmimoit.  '  This  action  caused  Mm  to  lose  his 
gardener's  wages,  as  that  man  had  been  paid  in 
advance  I  Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  Mr.  Smith 
had  a  ftur  field  for  his  criticism  in  the  way 
in  which  scientific  questions  are  almost  always 
handled  in  the  publio  press.  With  few  exceptions 
the  utterances  of  leaders  on  such  sulgects  are 
most  glaring  nonsense.  When  we  come  to  the 
scientific  reasoning  of  the  work,  the  author  points 
out  that  the  mortality  of  Rome  is  low,  and  that 
the  proportion  to  the  population  of  deaths  from 
fever  is  lower  than  in  London.  He  himself  lived 
for  more  than  eleven  years  in  Rome  through  the 
worst  parts  of  the  year,  with  his  bedroom  win- 
dows open,  and  never  got  a  touch  of  fever.  He 
shows  veiT  conclusively  that  the  theory  of  malaria 
g^ms  wilt  not  hold  water,  and  that  in  all 
oouotries  fever  comes  from  bad  food,  insufficient 
clothing,  and  exposure  to  atmospheric  influences. 
The  mortality  in  India  among  the  well-housed 
civil  servants  waa  twanfy  per  thousand,  wlule  in 
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the  army  it  waa  thirty-eight  per  thousand  .among 
officers  and  eighty-three  per  thousand  among 
privates.  The  statistics  of  climate  to  which  the 
author  refers  are  taken  from  Secdii's  BuUetin,  and 
show  that  the  conditions  are  not  nearly  so  un- 
favourable as  is  generally  supposed. 

A  New  Hygrometer. — Prof.  Schwackhofer  has 
invented  a  new  apparatus  for  hygrometrical  ohser* 
vations,  which  is  used  in  the  forest  stations  in 
Austria,  and  is  described  in  the  A-uetrian  Journal 
for  July  16.  The  instrument  is  rather  complex 
and  costly.  Its  object  is  to  measure  the  change 
of  volume  in  a  given  mass  of  air  due  to  the  ab- 
sorption of  tl^  contained  vapour.  A  eartaia 
volume  of  ur  is  drawn  into  a  was  burette  and 
then  forced  into  conomtrated  smphurie  acid.  It 
is  then  caused  to  return  into  the  burette  and 
measured  agaio.  The  metiiod  may  of  course  be 
used  for  the  determination  of  the  amount  of 
moisture  present  in  fogs.  The  resolts  are  sud  to 
be  highly  satis&ctoiy. 

The  Nature  of  Tomadoe8.—U.  G.  A.  Him, 
well  known  as  the  author  of  various  papers  on  the 
specific  heat  of  steam  and  kindred  subjects,  has 

Kublishsd  in  the  BvUetin  at  the  Society  of 
fatural  History  of  Oolmar  a  paper  in  support 
of  M.  Faye's  views  on  the  ,oru;in  of  cyclones, 
which  have  been  so  often  noticed  in  these  pages. 
He  first  investigates  the  drcumstances  under 
which  vortices  form  in  a  vessel  of  water  which  is 
being  emptied  by  a  hole  in  the  bottom,  and 
points  out  the  resemblance  between  these  vortices 
and  waterspouts.  He  then  discusses  Reye's 
views  of  the  origin  of  whirlwinds  (which,  how- 
ever, were  first  brought  forward  by  the  late  Mr. 
ThoB,  Belt),  that  when  a  mass  of  air  near  the 
ground  is  heated,  unstable  equilibrium  exists,  and 
at  last  the  underpart  bursts  up  through  the 
cooler  upper  stratum.  M.  Hirn  urges  that  such 
an  action  could  take  place  if  there  were  a  chimney 
through  whi(^  the  air  could  escape,  but  not  if  no 
such  ohatmel  of  egnes  existed.  He  points  out 
also  that  the  water  of  waterspouts  is  always 
fresh  and  so  cannot  be  water  sucked  up  from  the 
sea-surf^.  He  finailly  gives  in  his  adheaon  to 
M.  Faye's  idea  that  alfsuch  phenomena  have  their 
origin  in  the  upper  currents  of  the  air.  He  does  no^ 
however,  allude  to  any  results  of  meteorologi- 
cal observations,  or  to  the  knovm  existence 
of  in-draught  in  storms ;  or,  finally,  to  the  results 
ohtfuned  by  Hildebrandsson  and  Ley  ^m  cirrus 
observations.  His  own  theory  is  that  when  a 
whirl  is  once  established  in  the  upper  strata  it 
will  propagate  itself  dovmwards  mechanically, 
and  will  expand  as  it  descends.  In  such  a  system 
the  v^ocity  will  be  zero  at  tiie  centre,  and  a 
maximum  at  a  certain  distance  therefrom,  whence 
it  will  decrease  towards  the  eircumfeienca.  If  to 
this  circi^  motion  we  add  a  slight  downward 
motion,  tiie  whirl  will  not  dilate,  and  we  shall 
have  a  trombe  or  vratenpont,  an  inverted  cone. 

The  Buet-Falle  near  the  Cape  Verdet.— Dr.  G. 
Hellmann  has  published  in  the  MonatAerieht  of 
the  Berlin  Academy  for  May  9  a  paper  on  tiiia 
subject,  which,  as  is  well  known,  was  frequeutiy 
discussed  by  Ehrenberg.  The  materials  fiiniishea 
by  the  Meteorological  Office  in  its  works  on  the 
meteraology  of  the  eqoatorial  part  of  the  Atiantic 
Ocean  have  snpidiea  the  data  for  this  enquiry, 
and  enabled  Dr.  Hellmann  to  ^ve  a  chart  of  the 
reeion  over  which  this  dust  has  been  observed  to 
feJi.  This  is  bounded  by  the  parallels  of  2(f  and 
6"  N.,  and  by  the  meridians  of  20°  and' 40^  W. 
It  is  also  much  coarser  nearer  the  coast.  This  is 
a  sufficient  proof  of  its  Arrican  origin,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Ehrenberg's  belief  that  it  came  from 
Quiana,  owing  to  the  presence  of  some  supposed 
South  American  forms  in  some  dust  specimens 
examined  by  him.  Hellmann  shows  conclusively 
that  Ehrenberg's  idea  of  a  dust  stratum  in  the 
upper  atmospheire  cannot  any  longer  be  main- 
tained. 
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PBor.  RiUB)  of  Frankfurt,  has  joat 
a  new  edition  tiw  Otogr<^iii  Latim  Minore$. 
It  flOff<%<nii  (1)  the  Ohorogra^lo  fragmenls  of 
M.  VipBamiiB  Agriw*  i  (2)  "  Dimensuiatio  Pjto- 
uiiudarum "  and  (3)  "Diuisio  orbis  terrarum," 
two  geographical  epitomes  drawn  up  for  teaching 
pnrpoees,  and  perhAos  ori^nally  accomiMnied  br 
mapB;  (4)  "lulii  Hononi  OosmogTaphia,"  with 
Ihe  prefatory  "  Dimensio  uniuersi  orbie  "  appended 
to  it  in  some  MSS. ;  (5)  the  geographical  chapter 
in  the  first  book  of  Paolns  (>osius*  Higtonae 
aduertue  Paffonot;  (6)  the  ''Oosmc^jpraphia"  of 
an  anonymouB  author,  seeminglj  baaed  on  Honorius 
and  Orosius;  (7)  "Expositio  totins  mundi  et 
gentium,"  the  most  intereating  portion  of  the  col- 
lection (thia  is  a  translation  nom  a  lost  Qreek 
cnig^nal  into  Latin  so  barbarous  as  to  be  almost 
uncoDStruable^ :  (8)  "  Nomina  Frouindarum 
ommnm/  which  MomiUBen  conradera  to  belong  to 
the  age  of  IHocletian;  (0)  another  and  umilar 
enumeration  of  the  Provinces  of  the  Boman 
world,  of  tiie  sixth  century ;  (10)  a  description  of 
0(matantinople ;  (11)  a  fragment  on  Alexandria ; 
(12^  "  Notitia  Oamarum ;"  (13)  Vibioa  Sequester; 
(14)  "Ijiber  Generationis ;  **  (16)  an  oxcarot 
from  a  chronographer  of  the  year  354  a.d.  ;  (16) 
a  similar  but  shorter  chronographical  excerpt 

The  Book  of  Tobit.  A.  Ohaldee  Text  from  a 
Unique  MB.  in  the  Bodleian  library,  with  other 
Rabbinical  Texts,  English  Translations,  and  the 
Itala.  Edited  by  A,  Neuhauer,  M .A.  (Olaren- 
don  Press.)  The  discovery  of  the  Ohaldee  text  of 
Tobit  in  a  MS.  collection  of  Midrashim  from 
Constantinople  raises  a  variety  of  interesting  pro- 
blems which  are  likely  to  occupy  scholars  for  some 
time  to  come.  The  fortunate  discoverer  has 
therefore  done  well  in  adding  to  his  edition  and 
translation  of  the  text  a  number  of  pieces,  un- 
publisUed  or  not  accessible  to  everyone,  which 
may  serve  to  ^ulitate  euqoiry  into  the  whole  sub' 
iect.  The  ancient  Henrew^  version  generally 
Known  by  the  name  of  Sebastian  Miinater  has  ao- 
quired  a  new  importance,  for  it  is  now  plun  that 
it  is  not  taken  from  the  Itala,  but  from  a  Chaldee 
text  nearly  allied  to  that  which  is  now  published. 
Mr.  NenW^  has  therefore  reprinted  the  editio 
jnrncepe  (Constant.,  1616),  adding  the  variations 
of  several  MSS.  The  editor  has  also  given  as  the 
Itala  from  the  text  of  Sabatier.  This  is  a  wel- 
come adcUtion  to  the  book,  for,  in  dificuaaing  the 
relation  of  the  Ohaldee  text  med  by  Jerome  to 
that  of  the  newly  discovered  Midnsh,  account 
must  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  the  Vulgate  is  cer- 
tainly no  close  copy  of  an  Aramaic  text,  but 
makes  large  use  of  the  older  Latin  version.  It  is 
a  pity,  however,  that  Mr.  Neubauer  has  not  added 
to  hia  reprint  the  variations  given  by  Sabatier 
hims^,  or  available  from  other  aoorces  indicated 
in  the  IPrefiuse  of  the  present  work.  Beddea  these 
Tersions  we  have  an  intereating  extract  from  the 
Midzuh  TanAmna,  containing  a  story  similar  to 
that  of  Tobit,  and  the  STjiac  version  of  Bel  and 
the  Dragon,  which  is  given  in  Mr.  Neu1»uer's  MS. 
as  an  extract  from  the  same  Midrash  Kabbah  of 
Rabbah  from  which  the  Chaldee  Tobit  profeaaes 
to  be  drawn.  Another  short  passage  aUnding 
to  the  story  of  Bel  and  the  £&agon  is  printed 
from  the  B'reshith  Rabbah.  The  last-named 
extracts  are  valuable  evidence  in  the  enquiry 
what  the  Midrash  Rabbah  of  Rabbah  really 
is.  The  story  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon  enables 
us  to  identify  it  with  a  lost  work  quoted 
b^  Raymund  Martini  in  the  Pugio  IMei  under  the 
titie  of  Midrath  B^reshith  major.  Thus  Dr. 
Neubauer's  discoveiy  tiirowa  more  light  on  the 
aooroes  of  tiie  Pt^fio  Fidei,  and  enables  the  editor 
in  a  long  and  learned  note  to  dml  very  effectively 
with  the  accusations  of  forgery  nsluy  hurled  at 
Raymund  by  Messrs.  Jennings  and  Lowe  in  thnr 
recent  book  on  the  Psalms.  It  is  di£Bcult  to  de- 
termine the  plQce  of  the  Chaldee  text  in  the 
genealogical  tree  of  the  numerous  versions  of  the 
story  of  Tobit,  In  the  opinitm  of  the  editor  and 


of  Prof.  IHcteU  it  most  be  regarded  as  translated 
from  a  Hebrew  original  which  wias  also  the  parent 
of  the  Western  vemons.  Some  of  Bickell's  aivu- 
ments  are  very  properly  rejected  by  Mr. 
Neubauer,  and  those  which  rem^  are  not  quite 
etmcluaivB,  either  for  the  existence  of  a  Hebrew 
original  or  for  the  origin  of  the  Ohaldee  text.  The 
new  version  as  we  have  it  cannot  be  other  than  a 
very  free  reproduction  of  the  text  which  lay  before 
the  translator,  and  it  is  also  pretty  clear  that  as  it 
now  stands  in  the  Midrash  it  has  undergone  several 
changes  and  corruptions  (cj;.,  in  chapter  iv.).  In 
these  drcumstancea  it  is  unsafe  to  argue  that  the 
purity  of  the  Semitic  idiom  excludes  the  Idea  of 
translation  from  a  non-Semitic  text.  The  geo- 
naphical  names  formed  from  the  oblique  cases  of 
Greek  fbnns  can  haidl^  have  been  taken  from  a 
Helnewori^naL  This  is  admitted  l)yffickdl  in  his 
importanteasay  intbe  Xof^j^ix^  ZnAKArt/%^i.,3^^ 
note),  where,  nowever,  it  is  ai^nedthat  the  Greek 
forms  may  have  been  current  in  the  country  of  the 
translator.  But  it  is  highly  improbable  that  there 
was  any  Aramaic-spealing  distnot  where  tiie 
was  called  t>^>n  (contrast  Syriae  forms  with 
•4  in  Payne  Smith,  1469),  and  it  ia  noteworthy 
that  tbe  Ohaldee  fbrms  Ragis,  Agbatanis,  Tigrin 
are  jost  those  which  woold  be  given  by  a  trans- 
lator from  the  Greek  if  he  transcribed  each  name 
with  the  case-ending  of  its  first  occurrence  in  the 
text  before  him.  It  may  be  observed  in 
this  oonnexion  that  the  Ohaldee  translator 
was  presumably  a  Palestinian  Jew,  as  appears 
from  the  use  of  MQn  for  Htn  DIJ  to  express  the 
reflexive  pronoun,  =  Xv^vos  (Lagarde, 

Setnitica,  p.  63^,  Another  very  rare  form,  pre- 
sumably PalestiniaD,  is  the  imperfect  of  2TV'  (p. 
18, 11. 19,  23).  This  form  has  disappeared  from 
the  printed  text  of  the  Targums ;  but  Levy  cites 
it  from  MSS.  of  Job  and  the  Psalms,  and  in 
Psalm  Ixxxv.,  8,  lii^il  appears  in  the  Genoa  Poly- 
glott.  There  are  other  noticeable  linguistic  fea- 
tures in  the  text  which  must  be  left  for  diacusrion 
by  the  very  few  scholars  who  can  speak  with 
authority  on  the  dialects  of  Ohaldee.  Some  ap- 
parent Hebraisms,  as  aili3«  H^ISD,  may  perhaps 
be  mere  errors  of  copyists.  At  p.  12,  1.  ll ,  we 
must  read  ^MQlCll  *1?X>*  ^B^^^  ^Hl  and  ^1,  we 
find  after  plural  nouns  the  suffix  form  n%  in  which, 
as  in  several  oQiet  forms,  we  observe  tiie  influence 
of  the  vulgar  dialect  of  tiie  Talmud. 

Ometit,  with^  Notes  by  the  Rev.  O.  V.  Gaz^ 
land,  MA.  (Rivingtoni),  is  probably  the  most 
absurd  book  ever  puuished  on  a  philological  sub- 
ject. It  is  an  attempt  to  translate  Genesis  on  the 
theory  that  every  Hebrew  word  has  a  single 
meaning,  and  may  always  he  represented  by  the 
same  Bnglish  equivalent  Where  this  u  impos- 
sible we  may  presume  the  existence  of  a  copyist's 
error,  and  are  to  substitute  some  other  Hebrew 
word  on  principles  explained  in  a  long  Preface. 
The  author  sete  at  defiance  the  most  elementary 
principles  of  Hebrew  grammar,  and  it  would  seem 
from  his  Preface  that  he  is  not  even  aware  that 
Hebrew  and  Ohaldee  are  distinct  languages.  But 
these  are  trifling  defects  in  comparison  with  an 
absolute  want  of  common-aense. 

Sebriutehe  Sckvlgrammatik.  Von  Dr.  A, 
Miiller.  (Halle:  Niemeyer.)  The  publication 
of  this  ^^rammar  for  schools  by  a  professor  ia  the 
University  of  Halle  is  a  testimony  to  the  in- 
creasing influence  of  OUhausen's  great  work  on 
the  pru^cal  teaching  of  Hebrew.  The  book  is 
not  a  mere  sketch  like  Bickell's  OutUne»,  nor  does 
it  subordinate  practical  detail  to  the  development 
of  philological  theory  like  Land's  Principle*.  It 
ia  a  complete  student's  grammar^  and,  unlike  the 
two  -wwrks  just  named,  contains  a  very  full 
Syntax.  When  we  add  that,  beside  the  usual 
grammatical  finrms,  our  author  enumerates  all 
irregular  fbrms  found  in  Genesis,  the  books  of 
Samuel,  the  Psalms,  and  Isaiah,  facilitating  refer- 
ence by  an  elaborate  Index,  it  vriU  be  seen  that 
the  work  deserves  the  attention  of  Hebrew 
teachers  as  the  fint  attempt  to  pat  iato  the  hands 


of  the  learner  a  ^nxaavt  based  on  the  beat 

edentific  system,  which  will  supply  everything  he 
needs  till  he  is  sufficientiy  advanced  to  go  for 
himself  to  Olshausen,  Ewald,  and  the  beet  critical 
commentaries  and  monc^^raphs.  The  details  of 
the  book,  in  the  parts  which  we  have  examined, 
are  worked  out  with  remadable  (sre  and  pre- 
cision, and  brought  down  to  date  by  the  us«  of 
the  latest  researches.  The  Syntax  seems  calcu- 
lated to  be  peculiarly  useful.  It  is  arranged  in 
a  lucid  and  sufficiently  simple  manner,  brii^  out 
the  chaiacteristic  features  of  the  language  with 
much  distinctnesa  and  without  undue  difioseness, 
and  contains  many  useful  observations  which  the 
learner  ia  not  likely  to  meet  with  elsewhere. 

AccTTBATi!  studonts  of  Hebrew,  who  know  how 
faultily  the  Maaoretic  tradition  is  often  reprodnced 
in  our  common  editions  and  in  the  grammars  ba£ed 
upon  them,  will  welcome  S.  Baer's  new  edition  of 
the  Minor  Prophets,  which  forms  a  worthy  seqatl 
to  hia  Psalms,  Geneua,  lamah,  and  Jon.  fie- 
aide  eight  codicea  whion  Baer  hiw»ff*lf  has  col- 
lated or  eumined,  he  has  usel  several  coUectioos 
of  varions  readings,  excerpted  from  the  famoua 
Petersburg  MS.  and  other  spedaHy  valnable 
sources.  No  Hebraist  should  read  the  books  cri- 
tically edited  by  Baer  in  any  other  edition. 

HxBB  A.  Maboub^  of  Bonn,  has  just  iasoed  a 
fourth  edition  of  Diei's  R^nutlogiod  DietSaman/, 
which  will  be  a  boon  to  Et^lieh  atodentEL  on  ac- 
count of  the  intimate  connexion  between  Bomanee 
and  English  philology.  Diez'a  great  work  now 
appears  in  one  volume,  with  tite  text  unaltered ; 
but  the  editor,  M.  Au^oste  Stdide^  of  Bmsse/s, 
has  taken  the  opportunity  of  removing  the  emus 
of  the  former  editions.  In  wder  to  the  work 
in  harmony  with  the  present  stste  of  inveeti^a- 
tion,  M.  Scheler  has  likewise  added  an  extenaive 
appendix,  in  which  he  has  inaerted  all  the  new 
results  arrived  at  sinoa  the  appearance  of  the  third 
edition.  The  index  has  aoso  been  conmderablv 
enlarged.  The  execution  of  the  work  refiecU 
credit  on  both  publisher  and  printer. 

FINE  ART. 

ABI  BOOXS. 

A  Simdbook  of  the  Coinage  of  Scotland,  giring' 
a  Description  of  every  Variety  issued  1^  the  Scot.- 
tish  Mint  in  Gold,  SUver,  Billon,  and  Oo|^)er,  from 
Alexander  I.  to  Anne,  with  an  Iji^ductory 
Chapter  on  the  Implements  and  Processeseintloyea. 
ByJohnDrummond  Robertson.  (Geoi^  Bali  and 
Sons.)  The  rapidly  increaaiog  value  of  Scotti^ 
coins,  exemplified  in  the  high  prices  now  freely 
paid  for  tiie  rarer  varieties,  has  turned  the  attention 
of  collectors  more  particularly  to  the  syBtemaor 
study  of  this  branch  of  numismaties.  In  then 
circumstances  the  issue  o£  Mr.  Bobertson*s  Hand- 
book oomes  opportondy,  and  its  ohstaetBr  is  pR- 
cisdy  aiuted  to  the  oolleotor^  mnts.  13ie  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  the  Tarioos  deBominatioDS, 
their  weights,  finenes^  rari^,  miat-maiks, 
legends,  and  various  readings,  are  of  more  conce- 
quence  to  him  than  hieiorical  associations  or  dis- 
puted attributions.  What  he  spedaUywants  is 
precisely  that  which  Mr.  Bobertaon^  uuidbook 
has  chiefly  provided — a  purely  scaentific  deecrip- 
tion  of  the  coins.  The  work  is  divided  into  four 
parts,  corresponding  to  the  four  metals  in  which 
coins  were  struck,  and  in  each  part  the  coinages  a» 
described  chronologically  under  tfaedif&rent  reigts. 
Woodcuts  of  the  most  interesting  examples  are 
given,  and  these  are  so  well  done  that  an  incre3» 
of  their  number  is  the  only  thing  to  be  desired.  -V 
taUe  is  prefixed  showing  the  metals  in  which 
each  of  the  soverMgns  of  Scotland  eoaiied,  and  the 
mottoes  on  the  revenes  are  collected  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. It  would  certainly  hava  been  an  advas- 
tage  if  the  designation  of  the  coin  or  coins  oa 
which  these  mottoes  occur  had  been  given  alooir 
with  th^  translations.  ^  Mr.  Robertoon  has  given 
^klanations  of  the  derivaticm  of  such  names 
Goiiia  B8  tamnSf  plads,  bawbse%  ftc;  but  tiu  ong:  n 
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of  serei&l  otben,  such  as  tsirtooQ,  ecu,  rral,  bard- 
head,  and  ibB  lilu^  anl  eft  unnoticed,  and  may  atill 
puzzle  the  uninitiated.  It  would  also  have  added 
to  the  con^leteDess.of  the  work  irom  a  acieoti&c 
point  of  view  if  the  duivadon  of  the  types  of  the 
earliest  ^rer  aodjgold  coinages  of  Scotland  had 
been  indicated.  The  introdncto^  chapter  on  the 
implemente  «nd  Koceesee  of  ooinii^  in  anoent 
times  leavw  nothi^  to  be  deeired,  howeTer ;  and 
Mr.  fiohnCMMiW  audbook  will  he  a  weloome 
companion  to  the  cabinet  of  erery  collector  of 
Seottiah  eoiiifl. 

TTui  iVcter*  Amateur'a  Bandbook  and  Dictionary 
<4  Poiniert.   By  Philippe  Daiyl,  B.A.  (Orosl^ 
Lockwood  and  Oo.)    This  little  book  is  a  mor- 
T^ouB  ezamide  of  nuaoellaneonB  compilation.  -A 
work  th&t  ^kould  leally  give,  as  this  pro&eeee  on 
the  title-page  to  do,  "an  explanation  of  the 
Tarioos  methods  of  ptuntiiyi   instractioas  for 
deanii^  re^inii^,  and  xeatoring  <»l-paintinB8 ;  a 
glosaaiy  of  terms:  an  bistoriou  ak^oh  lU  the 
priocipal  acbools  oi  painting  \  and  a  diotionaiy  of 
paiotn^  giTiag  the  copyistB  and  imitaton  of  each 
master; "  heme  aening  as  "a  guide  for  viutors 
to  pnUio  and  mivate  wotore  galuriea,  and  for  art 
stodenta ; "  aU  within  the  space  of  one  small 
octavo  Yolame,  would  certainly  be  a  curiouty  of 
literatoie,  and  a  moat  raloable  addition  to  ere^ 
libraiT.   BqL  like  tbqee  quack  medicines  which 
are  adTertiBed  u  curing  every  known  complaint, 
the  Tory  UraeflB  of  the  claim  makes  us  wary  as  to 
accepting  Uie  proffered  good  :  there  is,  we  fisar, 
too  moch  for  the  money.   It  is  likely  enoughj 
howeirer,  that  in  the  same  way  as  quack  medicines 
mar  be  serriceable  in  some  complaints,  so  this 
little  book  majf  be  found  useful  for  occadonal 
reference,  for  it  undoubtedly  contains  a  lai^e 
amount  of  infonnatibn  not  easily  met  with  else- 
wheie,  at  all  eveota  in  snob  a  conTenieBt  and 
condttued  fimn.  The  Dietionaiy  portioii|  which 
takes  op  more  tiiaa  two4hirds     the  Ttdume, 
IB  indeed  ranaAaUy  fiill  of  namw,  including 
many  tiiat  an  not  to  be  found  in  aeTCtal  larger 
works  of  the  Und  \  hut,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  a  nombar  of  nnaceoontable  omissions,  show- 
ing that  no  definite  plan  was  followed  its. 
arrangement,   for  instance^  we  find  the  Juuae. 
of  B^tel  Bekam  but  not  of  Sebald ;  Jaoopo  de' 
Bar  bar)  ia  not  mentioned  under  any  name;  nor 
are  such  muters  m  Matthew  Gnmewald,  Hans 
Ton  Kulmbaeh,  Huia  Schaufielia,  and  Jacob  Bink, 
of  the  old  German  school ;  nor  Feter  Oomelius, 
Aamoa  Cars  tans,  and  Fhtlipp  Vmt,  of  the  modem 
German  schooL    Inaccuracies  of  statement  are 
like^riae  frequent   Hans  Burgkmair  i«  set  down 
as  a  pnpil  of  Btirer ;  Memling  is  still  given  as 
IlemmeHnek  or  Hemling,"  without  any  aUosion 
to  the  received  f(Hrm  of  Memling  ;  Baiiri  is  set 
down  aBBagriwiflioiitqnalificati<m;«ndnii8tahes 
of  the  nme  kind,  as  also  mistakes  of  date  and 
place  of  luitii,  which  a  little  caie  would  have 
rectified,  are  of  eonatant  oeeoTEcnoe.  Altogether 
we  camiot  recommend  the  IHctionar^  portion  of 
this  work  as  a  trustworthv  gmde,  and  as  to  the 
other  infinmatioD  it  stmpluBr  it  u  &r  too  supers 
fieial  to  he  of  any  piaet&al  use, 

Ws  have  received  a  bul^  tome — the  Dori 
Soofc — from  Messrs.  £.  Moxon,  Son  and  do. 
It  connsts  of  some  thirty'  or  forty  illostra- 
tioDS  to  Tennyson's  four  ongiual  Idyb— ^SZain«, 
T'imm,  Bnid,  Outruvere — and  has  a  Ftefitce  on 
Arthmian  l^ends,  which  we  may  be  excused  from 
ffravelj  diseuasfaig,  as,  whatever  its  merits,  it  can 
be  bat  an  ad^tiimal  apolc^  for  '  the  presentation 
of  onr  old  iUends^  the  illustrations.  We  cannot 
saj  mnch  for  the  illustrations :  that  is,  as  work  of 
the  engwrar.  The  designs  themselves  are  already 
aaffitdenUy  hnown  to  nuke  elab(»ate  dissertatioa 
upon  them  mmeoesanrf.  Thev  have  the  merits  and 
the  faolts  of  M.  Dans  art  when  he  addresses  him- 
self to  the  task  of  depicting  romantio  landecape. 
.Several  of  them  might  be  taken  at  first  ught  and 
by  the  onmitiatBd  for  vajgarised  TtoiMS :  so  nneh 
is  it  their  endanroor  to  cope  with  the  proUeow  of 


intricate  scenery,  and  the  more  marvellous  of 
atmospheric  effects.  But  it  does  not  require  very 
keen  oDservation  either  of  Nature  or  of  Turner  to 
perceive  before  long  that  M.  Dora's  representations 
or  visions  of  romantic  landscape  are  founded  on 
no  profound  and  intimate  knowledge.  They 
appeal  moat  to  those  who  know  the  least 
while  Baying  tlus  we  axe  by  no  means  un- 
mindful of  the  imaginative  mice  and  dreamy 
refinement  to  be  found,  not  only  here  and  there, 
but  pretty  frequent^  in  M.  Dora's  dedgns.  No 
artist  so.  popular  as  M.  Dor^  has  ever  achieved  his 
popularity  without  the  possession  of  certain 
qualities— qu^ties  possibly  not  in  excess  of  his 
defects,  hut  more  immediately  visible  than  those. 
The  ei^iravings  themselves,  alas  I  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, belong  to  one  of  the  least  satisfactory 
orders  of  popular  art.  They  appear  to  aim  at  a 
false  refinement  of  touch  and  to  eschew  vigour.  A 
good  engraving  is  hound -either  to  be  executed 
with  easy  vigour  or  to  be  vrrought  with  serene  and 
exquisite  delicacy.  It  must  have,  as  good  etchings 
have,  depth  of  colour,  or  it  must  have,  as  all  the 
fine  old  line-engraving  has,  d^ty  precision  and 
definitenees  of  contour.  These  prints  have 
neither,  Tlier  ate  often  feebly  soft  and  inartisti- 
cally  vague.  It  is  mentioned,  we  perceive,  with 
regard  to  them  Uiat  six  thoosand  pounds  have  been 
spent  in  theur  pr^iaration.  We  regret  to  think 
that  the  enwnditore  was  not  eeonomical:  the 

ginerosity  shown  was  lavish  rather  than  vrise. 
lit  so  very  little  is  known  by  the  mass  of  book- 
buyers— and  the  mass  of  Teimysou-buyers — of  the 
requirements  of  artistic  en^vin^,  tluit  we  have 
no  doubt  an  ample  circulation  is  m  store  for  the 
volume.  It  will  hit  the  taste  and  knowledge  of 
the  day. 


WIHTBB  UUlBIHOirB, 

Mb.  Waujb,  who  generally  contrives  to  secure 
for  his  Exhibition  some  one  picture  of  exceptional 
importance,  has  this  year  chosen  to  present  to  the 
English  public  a  very  notable  example  of  the 
French  sdiool  of  military  punting.   It  has  been 
observed  with  truth  that  the  time-honoured  battle- 
piece  is  now  completely  out  of  date.  Its  decadence 
U  partl^  due,  no  doubt^  to  the  changed  cmditions 
of  military  science,  by  which  something  of  pie- 
tmesqne  character  has  been  tal»n  from  the 
larger  operations  of  war;  bat  it  is  mainly  de- 
pendent upon  the  more  exacting  reqnirementB  of 
modem  art  Battles  are  not  now  what  they  were, 
and  it  is  safe  to  aver  that  they  never  ware  what 
they  were  piuated.   War,  even  in  its  most  primi- 
tive form,  must  always  have  conttuned  something 
more  as  well  as  something  less  than  the  battle- 
painter  chose  to  introduce  into  his  composition ; 
and  if  De  Neuville  or  Detadlle  could  have  wit- 
nessed the  victories  of  the  I^t  Empire  they  would 
doubtless  have  left  a  record  of  these  events 
very  different  from  that  which  we  now  poesess. 
An  almost  morlnd  respect  for  &cts  which  is 
generally  characteristic  of  the  modem  realistic 
school  liecomes  specially  prominent  in  the  work  of 
the  French  military  punters.   On  the  one  band,  it 
shuts  them  out  altogether  from  those  comprehen- 
mve  compositions  in  which  the  painter  was  in- 
debted more  to  his  invention  than  to  his  experi- 
ence.  On  the  other  hand,  it  inmels  them  to  give 
a  vivid  and  convinditfly  &itnfal  rendering  of 
actual  occurrences.  This  impreerion  of  an  iin com- 
promising fidelity  to  events  as  they  happened  is 
the  first  thing  that  strikes  us  in  De  Neuville's 
powerful  picture  of  Ze  BourgeA  (68).   The  date 
of  the  struggle  here  so  effectively  reproduced  is 
October  30, 1870.   The  unfortunate  httle  village, 
as  we  are  informed  in  an  extract  from  G^eral 
Ducrot's  DefencM  of  Paria,  had  again  £aUen  into 
the  hands  of  the  enony.  "  All  seemed  over  save  in 
the  village  church,  where  eight  French  officers  and 
twenty  men  still  resisted.  They  defended  themselves 
to  the  last  extremity,  and  it  was  only  by  shooting 
thwi  through  the  windows  and  briopiiK  up  the  artil- 
lery to  stnm  their  impiovised  citadel  tnat  the  lem- 


nant  of  this  brave  band  could  be  forced  to  surrender." 
M.  de  Neuville  has  chosen  for  his  picture  the 
moment  succeeding  the  conclusion  of^this  bitter 
struggle.  The  Prussian  soldiers  are  ranged  on 
either  side  of  the  steps  leading  to  the  church  door, 
and  the  officer  commanding  them,  standing  with 
his  back  turned  to  the  spectator,  looks  toward  the 
group  that  is  issning  from  the  shattered  building. 
Two  soldiers  are  staggering  beneath  the  weight  of 
a  wounded  officer,  whose  head  has  already  sunk 
upon  his  breast  in  an  exhaustion  that  is  to  end 
quickly  in  death.  The  group  is  nobly  and  most 
natuTuly  composed,  and  the  contrast  of  enenpr  and 
enforced  inaction  is  finely  rendered.  The  dignity 
that  belongs  to  such  heroism  imposes  a  certain 
restraint  upon  the  ^tures  of  the  oowd  of  Prussian 
soldiers  who  gaze  m  wonder  and  respect  upon  the 
little  that  is  lefl;  of  a  courageous  foe.  It  ia  only  in 
the  street  that  opens  to  the  right  that  we  get,  in  the 
turbulent  movements  of  horses  dragging  cannon  and 
waggon?,a8uggeation  of  what  the  struggle  has  been 
thatisheresosuddenlysubdued  to  tranquillity.  The 
execution  of  the  work,  it  must  be  confessed,  is 
scarcely  equal  to  the  vigour  and  justice  of  the 
invention.  With  such  a  subject  literally  ren- 
dered it  was  obviously  impossible  to  dvrall  TX^om 
refinements  of  sentiment}  bat  this  limitation 
rathw  increases  the  need  of  a  certain  bwuty  in 
the  workmanship  which  M.  de  Neuville  has  not 
been  aUe  to  supply.  His  method  of  painting  is  more 
effective  than  agreeable ;  it  is  inspired  by  a  kind 
of  assurance  that  sedzee  upon  sfdient  facta  and 
renders  them  with  emphasis,  but  which  seems 
powerless  to  perceive  tnoee  finer  tmtba  whose 
pieeence  in  a  painting  avuls  to  give  an  impresuon 
of  richness  even  to  the  most  sober  colourmg,  and 
without  which  the  moat  marked  energy  in  design 
&i]8  to  be  comidetel^  satisfying.  His  highrat 
quality  as  an  artist  consists  in  the  right 
choice  of  individual  gesture,  and  in  the  power 
of  combining  the  various  figures  in  a  coniposition 
that  has  almost  the  effect  of  illuuon.  He  does 
not  oaggerate^indeed,  he  seems  scarcely  to  in- 
vent—tibe  realistic  details  of  the  scene ;  they 
appear  upon  the  canvas  as  though  suddenly  trans- 
ported from  reality  without  any  attempt  on  the 
punter's  part  to  subdue  or  enforce  the  sense  of 
horror  they  convey. 

Out  of  the  remaining  pictures  in  the  gallery 
there  are  few  of  first-mte  importance.  G6iWe  u 
represented  by  a  single  figure  (60)  that  givee 
mmenee  to  his  defects  as  a  oolourist;  whuB,on  the 
other  hand,  A  Halberdier  (180),  by  Meissonier, 
may  be  welcomed  as  a  most  admirable  example  of 
the  artist's  skill,  lowing,  in  common  with  all  his 
best  work,  that  tare  combination  of  maaouline 
strength  of  deugn  and  the  utmost  minuteness  and 
ddicacy  of  painting.  In  the  department  of  land- 
scape we  find  illustrations  of  Venice  by  Mr. 
Wyld  and  Miss  Olara  Montalba,  and  it  would 
almost  appear  as  though  the  former  had  been  ia- 
duded  for  the  purpose  of  giving  e£^  to  hGss 
Montalba's  highly  original  and  interesting  studies. 
The  two  pictoies  from  her  hand  giTa  tmmiatake- 
able  evioKDoe  of  yvef  coiHideiiMe  gifts  as  a 
oolourist  l^e  control  of  a  dngle  imptesnon  is 
cleariy  asserted,  but  the  eolonring  is  subdiud  with- 
out sacrifice  of  straigth :  tiie  carefhlly-regnlated 
tone  is  not  allowed  to  destrc^  the  mroe  of  the 
local  tint  We  may  liotice,  also,  a  pretty  little 
study  of  a  Bb^;nant  pool  (61),  by  J.  L.  Pickering, 
and  a  lai^r  ^ew  of  mamhy  landa  (182^  by 
K.  Heffiier.  Among  the  figure-^eces  there  is,  as 
usual^  a  certain  proportion  of  fashionable  genre- . 
painting,  together  with  a  few  essays  of  a.  more 
serious  kind,  from  which  we  may  select  Salancinff 
Aecounts  (30),  by  Anker,  and  Sci/Ua  (167),  by 
J.  H.  Walker. 

Fashionable  jrenre-punting  occupies  a  still  more 
prominent  place  in  the  exhibition  of  "high-class 
pictures"  at  Mr.  Tooth's  gallery.  A  learned  at- 
tention to  the  details  of  contemporary  costume, 
rendered  in  a  style  that  shows  traces  of  manner 
witiiout  the  mastery  of  Fortuny's  art,i8  theprincipal 
element  of  attraction  in  two  pictores  by  Golofre  of 
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the  Promenade  at  Nice  (66)  and  the  JRaoe  Course 
at  Rome  (80).  The  anqueetiotiahle  clevemeBS  of 
sach  performance  takes  aothing  from  its  intrinsic 
vulgarity ;  but  perhaps  we  maj  take  comfort  in 
the  thought  that  tiie  more  frankly  the  professors 
of  the  s^ool  express  the  povertf  of  th^r  intel- 
leetoal  invottion,  the  more  q>eedaly  we  shall  eet 
rid  of  Ihoi  inflaenee.  It  wonld  not,  indeed,  oe 
cUffienlt  to  test  this  kind  of  work  by  its  own 
standard,  or  to  show  that  with  all  its  pretence  of 
skill  it  &ils  most  where  it  should  moat  succeed, 
and  is  most  brilliontlT  effective  in  places  where 
we  could  readily  pardon  careleeaness  or  neglect. 
In  the  picture  of  the  Promenade  at  Nice,  for  ex- 
ample, all  the  faces  are  poor  compared  with  the  silk 
and  woollen  stuffs ;  the  &ct8  of  nature  are  here 
neither  well  understood  nor  searchingty  rendered, 
and  it  is  of  little  avail  in  the  presence  of  such 
osentaal  ^ure  to  be  offered  a  masterly  rendering 
of  children's  boots  and  gaiters.  There  is  more 
skill,  but  not  more  taste,  in  the  laiger  pictare  called 
Throwing  th«  Dagger  (94),  by  Golonre  and  Gnz- 
zone^  andin^Xeaton  m  Phrenology  by  Rossi. 
Atwmtg  other  pictures  on  the  inuls  we  rectmiiBe 
Vx.  SUnie^  Letter-Bag  (S3),  and  examplea  <»  M. 
de  mttis  and  M.  Tisaot  wnich  are  by  no  means 
fiiTOimltle  speeimena  of  their  powers. 

J.  OOHTHS  OlBB. 


BBdHT  ITAELBAir  DIBOOTERm. 

Ahokb  the  mai^  new  P&hlbau  objects  with 
whidi  the  Cantonal  Hiueam  of  Freiburg  has  been 
enriched  during  the  last  few  montluutiiose  which 
were  found  bv  the  fishermen  at  Staffis,  on  -the 
Lake  of  Nenon&tei,  deserve  notice.  The  first  is  a 
large  and  weltpreserTed  amber  (^yfs£«m),  prob- 
a1^  of  tiie  Stone  Age;  the  next  is  a  charming 
solden  eai^pendant,  a  master-work  of  the  Bronze 
Age;  the  uiird  is  a  so-called  "  ESnbaum,"  or  boat 
made  out  of  a  single  tree-trunk.  It  was  found, 
on  October  1,  by  the  brothers  Ding,  and  is  the 
first  canoe  of  this  character  which  has  been 
brought  to  light  in  the  district.  It  ia  made  of 
oak,  and  is  7  metres  long,  65  centimetres  brood 
at  ^e  stem  and  66  at  the  fore,  which  runs  to  a 
sharp  point,  whUe  the  stem  is  rounded.  It  ia 
19  centim&tres  in  depth,  and  6  to  8^  in  thick- 
ness. In  both  its  inner  and  outer  form  the  boat 
has  a  smooth  sranicircular  appearance.  Al- 
though it  ia  the  first  specimen  which  has 
been  found  in  the  rich  station  of  Staffis,  four 
Bpedmena,  mne  or  less  complete,  have  been  seen 
or  drawn  iv*  ftt  other  statiffliR  on  tlu  Lake  of 
Neuch&teL  Two  of  these,  at  Oorladre,  could  only 
be  seenzed  in  fragments^  vhile  one  was  hopelessly 
injured.  A  thlra,  beknitn^r  ^  Stone  Age, 
is  at  Font,  bat  it  u  feved  that  it  wonld  &11  to 
pieces  if  an  attempt  were  made  to  lift  it.  The 
last,  at  Portftlbau,  is  still  deep  in  the  water,  and 
would  be  difficult  to  remove.  The  recent  increase 
of  Ffiihlbau  finds  is  doe  to  the  f;reat  works  now 
btang  carried  on  for  the  deepening  of  the  Jura 
lakes  and  the  correction  of  the  Jura  streams. 
Immense  toicts  of  the  sandy  beach  are.  being 
bared  of  water ;  the  boats  can  no  longer  enter  the 
old  harhoura  at  Marten  and  elsewhere,  and  the 
harbour  of  Estavayer  haa  become  a  awamp.  At 
the  same  time  the  new  Fishery  Law  has  consider- 
ably lessened  the  hosiQess  of  the  fishennen,  and 
many  of  them  have  been  ghid  to  place  themselves 
at  the  disposal  of  the  archaeologists. 


NOTES  ON  ART  AND  ARCHAEOLOGT. 

Ubssbs.  Seblbt,  Jacesok  akd  Hallisat  have 
published  an  etching  from  the  RtA  Roy  of  Kr. 
Pettie,  R.A.  The  ori^nal  work  was  of  the 
strongest — like  so  many  of  Mr.  Pettie's — and 
there  is  no  want  of  strength  in  M.  Bjcfaeton's 
reproduction.  But  at  all  events  in  M.  Kicheton's 
reproduction,  the  head  has  the  air  of  being  a  little 
flat  and  a  little  efiaced.  A  sa[nent  critic,  writing 
<rf  a  great  Dntoh  artist's  portndt  of  himself  now 


in  the  Queen's  Collection,  laid  stress  npon  the 
artistic  merit  of  a  portrait  in  which  the  head 
counted  for  little ;  and  we  are  not  quite  sure  that 
he  would  have  found  no  occasion  for  similar 
praise  in  the  etching  of  M.  Kcketon.  There  are 
very  few  etchers  wnose  training  or  whose  prac- 
tice is  severe  enough  to  enable  them  to  cope 
successfully  with  the  diffienl^  of  modelling  the 
subtle  forms  of  the  fiuie.  ^t,  as  fear  BL  Bache- 
ton's  print  before  us,  it  is  genially  spirited  in  the 
extreme,  and  the  poee  and  gesture,  so  expressive 
and  significant  in  the  remarkable  picture  by  Mr. 
Pettie— as  Bob  Boy  uts  firm  yet  meditative,  with 
bia  glass  by  his  ride— have  suffered  but-  Httle 
indeed  when  translated  into  the  Unas  of  the 
engraver.  Mr.  Pettie  is  one  of  our  most  mascu- 
line artists,  and  we  should  welcome  almost  any 
means  which  led  to  the  increase  of  the  popular 
knowledge  of  his  work.  He  has  never  made  any 
concession  to  the  desire  for  prettiness,  and  yet  has 
never  mistakra  the  realisation  of  an  expressive 
ugliness  for  the  realisation  of  Art. 

The  private  view  of  the  seventh  Winter  Exhi- 
bition at  the  New  Belgian  Gallery,  112  New  Bond 
Street,  incladin|^  works  by  Bntish  and  foreign 
artists,  and  Winkler's  picture  Evening  in  &te 
Moon,  ia  fixed  for  to-day  and  Monday  next. 

Sib  Joan  Stbell,  who  is  at  the  head  of 
sculpture  in  Scotland,  some  time  ago  executed  in 
bronze  a  monuniental  seated  figure  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott— similar 'to  that  within  tiie  Scott  monnment 
in  Edinbu^h — for  the  Americans.  The  same  com- 
mittee have  (pven  him  a  commission  for  a  com- 
panion  statue  of  Robert  Bums,  also  in  bronze,  to 
be  placed  in  the  same  public  park.  This  formid- 
able labour  tiie  sculptor  ia  just  about  to  begin, 
and  hopes  to  carry  through  without  much  inter- 
raption. 

Mb.  C.  F.  HALLfi,  in  a  letter  to  the  Timet  of  the 
22ad  ult.,  states  that  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay's  derire 
to  make  the  works  of  Ingres  better  known  to  the 
British  pubUc  has  been  cordially  responded  to  by 
the  French  nation.  Hdme.  ^igres,  Mdme.  Flan- 
drin,  M.  Beiset  (the  Director  of  the  Louvre),  and 
many  of  Ingrea*  nriends  and  fbnner  pninls,  have, 
ha  tells  us,  "  in  their  derire  to  do  honour  to  the 
memory  of  the  great  master,"  aU  placed  their 
collections  at  his  dinx>aal ;  and  he  hopes  to  be 
able  to  send  to  England  a  selection  including 
some  of  Ingres'  designs  that  shall  worthily  re- 
present the  ^freat  Fruich  artist,  and  be  of  "  in- 
valuable service  to  art  students  in  this  countrv, 
where  unfortunately  Ingres  is  at  present  but  Utue 
known." 

Tms  ShielJk  Daily  GtmtU  states  that  on  Satur- 
day week,  while  some  workmen  were  ei^[<4<ed  in 
digffinfr  oat  the  foundation  for  a  building  at  the 
back  of  some  prenusea  in  Bath  Stree^ 

"th^y  nasarthsd  what  has  wpare&tly  bssn  agxare* 
stone.  The  stone  is  about  six  fiset  lon^  and  two  feet 
six  inches  vide.  It  hat  carved  oo  it  tiie  figure  of  a 
woman  sitting  in  a  ehair  or  throne,  with  fiowera  in 
her  lap,  aod  a  rwpreaeutatioa  of  a  basket  of  froit  at 
her  left  aide.  With  the  exception  of  tbe  &cfl,  -which 
is  broken  off,  the  earring  is  in  an  excellent  state  of 
preseTTatioD,  and  of  remarkably  good  workmanship. 
At  the  base  of  the  stone  is  a  v^l-execnted  inscrip- 
tion, which  mna  as  follovs ; — 

DK  .  BSaiNA  .  IJBXBTA  .  XT  .  COMTVOB  . 

BAKAns .  PALHTRBirvs  .  Mcmn  . 

CATVAUAVITA  .  AK  .  XXX  . 

Below  this  is  a  line  of  lettering,  in  Sjriac(?)  cha- 
racters. Unlbrtanately,  the  stone  broke  in  the  lift- 
ing. A  small  qnauti^  of  the  bones  of  some  aninul— 
probably  a  horse — was  found  beneath  it." 

The  Liverpool  Art  Club  announces  a  competi- 
tion for  amateur  painting  on  porcelain  and  pottery. 
Tbe  prizes  will  consist  of  a  Venetian  mirror,  and 
a  jar,  probably  of  Hungarian  manufacture ;  and 
competitors  are  to  send  in  their  works  between 
April  36  and  30  next.  AUc<»nmanicatioaB  are  to 
be  addresaed  to  Mr.  P.  H.  Bathbone, 


An  illustrated  catalogue,  after  the  manner  of 
those  issued  by  Mr.  H.  Blackburn  of  the  Boyol 
Academy  and  Grosvenor  G^ery  Exhiinti(»iB,  has 
iuat  been  published  of  the  uhibition  recentiy 
ueld  at  the  Walker  Art  (Gallery  in  laverpoM. 
Aa  mai^  of  the  pictures  have  trnvelled  to  Lmr^ 
pool  &om  our  London  exhiUtiaiit,  we  find  ^tooA 
many  illustrations  identioal  widi  those  in  Hack- 
bum  ;  but  the  Walker  Art  Galleiy  "Notea"  are 
not  printed  on  such  good  paper,  and  the  plates 
have  suffered  from  rej^tion,  so  that  they  >¥P5*r 
far  inferior  to  tlwse  In  tb«  earlier  eataldguea.  The 
few^ew  iUustrations  are  also  veiy  poor.  The  d^ 
Bcriptive  letterpress  is  written  by  O.  R  Halkett 

Tex  admirers  of  the  genius  of  Alfred  Steven 
will  be  glad  to  leam  that  his  ormnal  modaU  of 
the  two  inoDse  groaps — Valour  fuming  Comir- 
dice  and  Trvcth  Pluekiatg  out  the  Tonffue  of  JFalMe- 
hood — which  form  each  prmoinent  ftatarsa  of  the 
Wellington  MemMial,  are  now  set  npin  the 
Architectural  Ooort  of  the  Soaih  KieiHiBr- 
ton  Huseum.  It  is  a  pity  that  this  nolde 
room  should  be  already  so  crowded  that 
theee  Michelangelesque  statues  are  bronglLt  into 
most  unpleasing  juxtapoution  with  Chrthic  archi- 
tecture, with  which  they  have  no  acrord.  But 
even  as  they  now  stand,  all  Iotbis  of  art  will  be 
thankful  to  see  theee  grand  ezam^es  of  w^nm 
sculpture  in  honest  daylight. 

Thb  KeyitoM  statea  that  Hn.  BaUer  QDm 
Thompson)  is  likely  to  have  two  impratant  |ho- 
toxee  m  next  year's  Acaduny. 

Thb  fifth  and  last  volume  of  Fro£  Andre- 
sen's  important  work,    The  Oerman  Pemtre- 
Oraoewr^  has  just  been  published  by  A.  Xtsnz, 
of  Leipzig.   The  author,  unfortaDste(y,  died  be- 
fore he  could  complete  it,  so  that  the  teak  ot 
finishiog  and  editing  this  last  volume  baa  fallen 
on  Dr.  J.  E.  Wessur,  whose  own  -wtA.  on  the 
Stud^  of  Prints  we  have  before  had  oeeaaon  to 
mention  (Acadhht,  vol.  xi.,  p.-  436).    The  Oei^ 
Peintre'Cfraveur  may  be  said  to  Im  a  re- 
vised Bartsch,  so  far  as  German  mgraven  are 
concerned.   A  great  number  of  names  of  artist* 
in  the  sixteenth  century  omitted  both  Bartsch 
and  Pasaavant  are  given,  and  the  additions  are 
continued  and  rerisiom  made  of  the  artists  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  AooCber 
work  of  the  same  author's,  entitled  Die  MArm- 
direr  det  19.  Jahrhunderts,  though  published  be- 
fore tbe  Petntre-OraveWf  may  be  regarded  in 
some  sort  aa  a  continuation  of  it,  for  it  brings  the 
history  of  engraving  in  Ctomany  down  to  tbe  Re- 
sent day. 

L'Art  "bogiaa  its  fifteenth  volume  in  a  mwiTiw 
that  will  be  likely  to  interest  EngHsh  readezs,  for, 
beude  an  excellent  etching  by  Ch.  Waltner  from 
Millais'  portrait  of  Mdme.  Kscho&ham  (one 
of  the  works  by  which.  AGUais  ia  rejreeented 
in  the  French  Exhilntion),  it  offers  several  small 
and  one  large  iUnstration  from  the  pictures  in  the 
last  Royal  Academy  exhibiticm.  The  critique 
on  the  Royal  Academy  is  written  by  Mr.  Gomyna 
Oarr. 

Wb  have  before  mentioned  the  sheets  of  iUns- 
trations  to  art  history  (BUderiogen)  which  E. 
Seemann  ia  pnbliahing  for  the  use  of  schools  and 
for  purposes  of  study  in  general.  Three  more 
collections  of  these  cheap  ahiMta  have  been  issued 
this  summer,  Illustrating  the  history  of  pi^infing 
from  Greek  and  Roman  antiquity  to  the  time  of 
Carstena  and  David. 

TsB  Italians,  it  seems,  fully  reoogmae  the  in- 
feriority of  their  achievements  in  art  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  eapeeially  as  seen  in  the  Uoiveraal  Exhi- 
bition at  Paris,  contrasted  with  those  of  other 
nations.  So  moved  are  thev  by  this  that,  accord- 
ing to  an  Italian  paper,  uhb  Italian  Miniater  of 
Public  Instruction  has  otmimanded  that  an  inspec- 
tion shall  be  made  of  all  the  various  fine>art  insti- 
tutions and  academiea  ia  tbe  kingdom,  "with  » 
TiewofdiiCOTaringtoiAatoaBMa  mnfelie  sfctri- 
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Imted  the  pieaent  decay  of  art  in  XUlj,  rendered 
non  obnouB  thui  erer  hj  the  Italian  ezhilntioii 
of  works  of  art  at  Faru."  Oommeiidaton  Salas- 
nuro,  Om  director  of  the  Pim^otheea  at  Naples,  is 
the  innieetor  appcn&ted  finr  this  porpoae,  and  he  has 
begun  toor  with  the  Hospital  San  Ifiehele,  In 
Home,  which  is  now  used  as  an  vt  tnining^^chooL 
Ilia  Beport  on  this  institution  has  not  yet  been 
published ;  hat  it  ia  aaeerted  that  he  foand  much 
to  condemn  in  it. 

Ths  death  is  announced  of  the  French  laad- 
BCape-painter  Gaspard-Jean  Lacroix,  at  tiia  age 
of  tifty-eLzht.  He  was  bom  at  Turin,  and  was  a 
pupil  ot  Oorot 

A.  coBBSspomsitT  writes 
"The  tvo  coloanl  lions  vhieh  vsze  mentioned  ia 
your  issas  of  September  14  u  modelled  by  Prof. 
Schilling  vare  cast  in  the  foundry  of  B.  Biarling,  at 
Breaden,  and  are  considered  fine  specimens  of  mtxian 
foandiog.  Tbey  vere,  a  fev  weeks  ago,  conreyed 
with  eoseidenble  difficult  to  tbe  front  of  tbe  tiro 
great  infiutiy  barracks  in  the  north  of  the  town,  and 
now  adtnrn  the  gatevay  leading  into  tbe  great  court 
of  tbe  two  bnildings.  They  are  more  than  doabU  the 
sise  of  lAodseei'a  lions  in  Tra&lgar  Sqnare,  bat  as 
tbe;  hare  been  pat  on  a  stone  pedestal  mncb  too 
em^ll  in  proportion  to  tbeir  height  and  breadth,  the 
ot  tbe  vhcde  monament  on  the  spectator  is 
not  TCxy  &T0«able.'* 

A  uovmuan  in  memory  of  Gustar  Nieritz,  the 
popular  writer  for  the  youth  of  Germany  (died 
February  1876),  was  unveiled  on  October  11, 
flt  Dresden.  It  is  placed  in  tbe  square  at  tbe 
Theresienstraase,  ana  consists  of  a  marUe  bnst, 
tbe  pedestal  of  whioh  is  adorned  with  flowers  uid 
jurenile  figorea. 

Tn  Oilome  Oateite  reports  an  interestii^  die- 
co^-ery  M  Marathon.  Marathon  belonged  to  a 
federation  of  four  townships,  and  an  inscription 
baa  xeeenUy  been  found  in  which  tbe  inhalntants 
of  the  Tettapolis,  as  an  iodepeodent  community 
bATing  a  eemrate  Arehon,  dedicate  an  olgeet  to 
Dionysus.  Fonr  priests  are  named  as  represent- 
ing the  four  townships. 

Thb  tqMgraphical  surrey  of  Attica,  which 
ban  been  conducted  by  the  Oeatral  Oommiaaion 
of  tbe  German  Archaeolof^cal  Institute,  will 
be  resumed  this  autumn.  The  first  reaalt  of  tbeir 
labours,  in  the  shape  of  an  atlas  of  Athens  in 
twelve  fwrts,  is  Just  completed.  Tbe  second 
section,  dealing  with  the  harbours  of  Athens,  is  in 
the  engiaTer*s  hands.  The  excavations  at  Olympia 
were  recommenced  on  Oetobn  14,  and  it  is 
already  announced  that  tbe  walls  of  the  Altis 
bave  been  discovered.  Tbe  exhilntion  of  the  anti- 
quities found,  which  is  to  take  place  in  the 
Campo  Santo  of  Berlin,  meets  with  difficulties 
and  delays,  many  of  which  are  connected  with 
the  caa^^  in  plaster.  It  is,  however,  bcmed  that 
tbe  public  may  be  admitted  in  a  few  weeks. 

A  ncEKMST  of  antiquities  lately  made  to  the 
Stitith  Mnsenm  by  Qenml  Heynok  inelndu  a 
Koman  oculist's  stamp  which  was  published 
almost  a  century  ago  in  the  Arehae^ogia  fix.,  pp. 
227  and  239),  still  earlier  in  the  GmOeman't 
Ikfagmiiu,  and  again  veir  recentiy  by  Grotefend 
in  hie  ^empel  der  rom,  Augenarzte,  No.  49,  where 
the  ^wvsfiuHioe  of  it  ia  assigned  to  England.  There 
ia,  however,  no  evidence  of  ita  having  been  found 
in  this  country.  The  name  of  the  oculist  is  M. 
Julius  Satyrus,  and  tbe  inscription,  which  is  on  the 
four  sides  of  a  square  tablet  of  whetstone,  need  to 
siamp  the  drugs  with,  resdB : — 

(a)  it  IVL  aA.TVRI  DIASIIVTB 

POST  IBtPETum  UmTodinis 

(&)  Ml  IVL  SATVRI  PENI 
dlLLnm  LBNE  £X  0V3 

(e)  K  ITL  SATTRI  BIA 

LEFIBOa  AD  ASPiUtadiaem 

(d)  X  IVL  BATTRt  DIALI 

BANT  AD  STf  P7BATieiwa 


The  new  number  of  the  SuUettn  ds  Oorret- 
pondance  SelUmque  (July),  p.  624,  contains  a  list 
of  forty-seven  dilmsts  tacbnts,  entire  or  firagmen- 
tan-,  existing  in  the  Museum  of  the  Barbaketon  in 
Atbens.  Thoe  ti(skets,a8  m^be  seen  from  several 
examjdes  in  the  Bronse  Boom  of  the  British 
Mnsenm,  eon^  of  narrow  strip*  of  bronze  <m 
which  are  incised  first  a  large  undal  letter,  then 
the  names  of  the  dikast,  his  &ther,  and  the  Attic 
deme  to  which  he  belonged.  In  some  cases  there 
are  more  than  one  ticket  bearing  the  same  names. 
An  interesting  question  is  whether  these  tickets 
were  iaaned  like  a  summons  to  those  who  were 
eligible  as  dikaste  to  attend  at  particular  coorts, 
ana  in  tiiat  case  whether  these  courts  are  indicated 
by  the  uncial  letters  on  the  tickets.  Or  the  ticket 
may  bave  been  the  property  of  the  individual 
dilotst,  serving  for  his  identim»tion  like  an  address 
card.  But  on  that  view  of  the  case  one  specimen 
would  have  been  enough,  and  we  have  seen  that 
some  of  the  dikasts  had  more  than  one. 

Thb  August  nnmber  of  the  Revue  Archio- 
logique  (p.  112)  gives  an  intereeting  summary  of  a 
paper  on  the  ancient  Gauls  read  By  M,  Bertrand 
at  a  conference  of  the  Association  Scientifique  of 
France  in  April  last,  in  which  he  makes  an 
archaeolc^cal  division  of  France  into  two  parts, 
each  characterised  by  a  jKCuliarity  of  sepulture. 
In  the  west  are  dolmens,  in  the  eastern  division 
tumuli.  The  contents  of  the  dolmens  show  a 
primitive  stage  of  civilisation,  anterior  to  the 
mtrodoetion  of  metaU  and  last^  down  to  a 
period  of  tranntion  towards  the  use  of  metals, 
but  etill  prehistoric.  The  contents  of  the 
tumuli,  on  the  other  hand,  belong  to  what 
is  called  the  Indo-European  mvilintion,  and 
have  distinctiy  historical  features.  They  include 
objects  in  gold,  bronze,  and  iron.  The  tumuli 
are  confined,  as  has  been  said,  to  tbe  east- 
em  division,  and  represent,  M.  Bertrand  thinks, 
a  distinctiy  Gaulish  civilisation,  presenting  not 
unfrequently  evidence  of  intercourse  with  Etruria 
at  a  period  which,  to  judge  by  the  Etruscnn 
works  of  art  found  in  some  of  them,  may  be  set 
down  as  in  tbe  fourth  or  third  century  b.c.  The 
fourth  century  b,o.  would  coincide  with  the  great 
movement  of  the  Gauls  down  upon  Italy  and 
Greece,  and  M,  Bertrand  believes  that  a  umilar 
movement  had  been  made  about  the  same  time 
eastward,  into  France.  T%b  pet^  who  con- 
Btructed  the  tumuli  could  not  nave  been,  in  his 
opinion,  descendants  of  those  who  made  the 
dolmens,  hat  must  have  represBDted  a  mndi  later 
invanon  and  occupation  of  the  east  of  Franoe  by 
a  Cerent  race. 


UUSIO. 


At  the  Oryetal  Palace  concert  last  Saturday, 
Verdi's  Requiem  was  brought  forward,  &r  the  firat 
time  at  Sydenham.  It  is  now  more  than  three 
yean  since  this  very  fine  work  was  first  heard  in 
London — at  the  Albert  Hall,  under  the  direction 
of  the  eompoaer.  It  was  then  noticed  in  these 
columns  in  considetabld  detail  {Xckssart,  May  22, 
187fi),  and  we  most  refer  our  reados  lor  an  ac- 
count of  the  music  to  what  was  tiien  aud.  Knee 
that  time  the  work  appears  to  have  grown  in 
fiivour  with  the  public,  having  been  given  (we 
believe,  more  than  once)  by  the  Royal  Albert  Hall 
Choral  Sodet^ .  Tbe  performance  at  the  Orystal 
Palace  on  Saturday  was  an  exceeding^  good 
one.  The  quartett  of  soloists  consisted  of  IiKLIIe. 
Sartorius,  Miss  Anna  Williams,  Mr.  Barton 
McGucIdn,  and  Herr  Henscbel.  A  more  excellent 
quartett  it  would  have  been  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  find;  and  both  the  songs  and  the 
concerted  music  were  given  witb  a  finish  which 
left  little  or  nothing  to  desire.  A  word  of  special 
recognition  is  due  to  the  exertions  of  the  Onrstal 
Palace  Ohoir,  which  on  this  oooadon  nuM  its 
firat  appearance  dming  the  present  seaami.  We 
have  more  than  ones  had  occasion  to  spmik  un- 
fiiTOunbly  of  the  ehoms-singing  at  tiie  Crystal 


Palace ;  it  is  therefore  with  the  greater  plea- 
sure that  we  reccvd  their  excellent  perform- 
ance in  this  worit.  Both  in  precision  of 
attadi  and  in  delicacy,  where  thia  was  required,, 
a  marked  improvement  was  viuble,  upon  which 
not  only  the  ungers  but  Mr.  Manns  may  be 
fhirly  congrstnlated.  The  playing  of  the  exquisite 
orchestral  accompaniments  was  a  genuine  treat  to 
connoisseurs.  The  Mass  was  preceded  by  Gonnod'a 
"Marehe  Beligiense,"  a  wul-scored  but  other- 
wise very  commonplace  work.  This  afternoon  a 
Mendelssohn  concert  vrill  be  (pven,  and  Mdlle. 
Montigny-Remaury  will  malra  her  first  appearance 
at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

As  in  past  years,  Mr.  Walter  Ruihe's  ^ano- 

forte  recital  has  served  to  inaugurate  the  London 
concert-season.  The  pn^^ramme  put  forward  on 
Monday  afternoon  oontuned  selections  from  th» 
worto  of  five  composers,  and  for  the  first  time  Mr. 
Bache  dispensed  with  tiie  services  of  a  vooJist, 
thus  following  the  examide  set  by  many  leading 
pianists  in  recent  years,  Beethoven's  sonata  in 
F  minor  (Appasdonata)  vras  the  only  item  that 
could  lurn'  be  tenued  classical,  unless  Chopin's 
sonata  in  B  flat  minor  may  be  included  under  that 
heading.  Two  pieces  by  Mr.  A.  0.  Mackenzie— a 
nocturne  in  A,  and  a  ballade  in  B  minor — deserve 
special  mention  as  being  far  superior  in  musicianly 
feeling  to  the  ordinary  categoiy  of  drawing-room 
pianoforte  music  From  these  and  other  examples 
of  Mr.  Maekensii^a  aUli^  as  a  c<Hnposer,  we  are- 
entitled  to  hope  that  be  will  evantoaily  assume  a 
distinguished  position.  The  renuinder  of  ISr, 
Baches  programme  was,  in  a  measure,  dedicated  ta 
Liszt,  comprising  as  it  did  the  trfmscription  of 
Bach's  or^;an  prelude  and  fugue  in  A  minor  and  two 
original piecee — namely,  apolonaise  in  0  minor,  and 
the  Bhapsodie  Hongroiee  "  in  £.  The  former  of 
theee  is  eomewliat  elaoorate,  and  is  noteworthy  for 
an  agreeable  contrast  between  the  principal  subject 
and  a  very  melodious  second  or  alternative  theme. 
The  Rhapsodic  is  light  and  tuneful  in  character, 
and  together  with  the  polonaise  may  be  placed 
among  the  Abba's  most  successful  contributions 
to  the  literature  of  the  panoforte.  The  qualities 
which  distinguish  Mr.  Bache  as  a  muudan  are 
reflected  in  his  playing.  Artistic  eamestnees  and 
enthnnasm  rather  than  mere  executive  skill  marked 
his  rendering  of  each  portion  of  Monday's  pro- 
gramme the  sonata  <n  Chopin  and  the  Liast 
seleetions  being  his  most  snceesBfol  effints.  Mr. 
Bache  announces  his  annual  oreheatzal  concert  to 
take''plaoe  on  Febmaiy  26, 1879. 

At  Her  libjes^'s  Theatre  the  only  perform- 
ances which  require  mention  are  thoae  of  Don 
CfiovoTmi  and  -D«r  lyeuchiitz.  Not  one  of  the 
singers  in  Mozart's  opera  could  be  said  to  satisfy 
ojriyeant  testes.  8iffnor  Mendioroz,  as  the  Don ,  wa» 
perhaps  more  satianetory  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected firam  his  previoos  efifmrts;  and  Mdbne.  Pap- 
penheim  sostained  her  repatathm  as  Btasna  Anna. 
The  remainder  of  the  caat  was  the  same  as  in  the- 
snmmer  season.  Webw's  mastwpiece  ean  never 
be  heard  to  advantsge  in  its  Italian  dress,  even 
under  the  most  &vourable  conditions ;  and  cei^ 
tainly  these  were  not  fulfilled  on  Mondav  hut.  In 
justice  to  Mdme.  Fappenheim  it  must  be  allowed 
that  her  singing  was  not  open  to  censure  in  any 
important  respect,  but  she  labours  under  consider- 
able phyBical  disadvantagee  in  such  a  part  a» 
Agatha.  On  the  otiier  hand  Mdlle.  Banermeister 
was  alike  admirable  in  her  singing,  acting,  and 
appearanceasAnncben;  andHerr  Buhrens  appeared 
quite  at  home  in  tbe  rSle  of  Caspar.  Signor  Gil- 
htndi,  as  Max,  left  much  to  desire,  and  th& 
orchestra  and  chonis  were  also  very  faulty.  The 
strain  enteiled  by  playing  every  evening,  and  the 
impossibilil^  of  securing  adequate  rehearsals,  ar» 
not  conducive  to  excellence  of  en$m^i».  Band, 
choristers,  and  conductor  stood  the  test  bravely 
for  a  tim^  but  ftirly  soocumbed  under  the  presstuo 
of  Websr's  elaborate  music. 

BL  FAiDiLonP*8  Concerts  Populmreaat  Pane 
were  resumed  ibr  the  eighteenth  seaKmlaatSttDday} 
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Rod  on  the  same  date  M.  Oolonne  inaugurated  his 
fifth  season  at  the  Oh&telet  with  a  peiformance  of 
Bwliox'a  JDamtuaim  de  Fauit,  given  on  this  occa^ 
flian  for  tiie  foiirteenth  lime. 

Bt  the  death  of  Mdme.  Spontioi,  annoonced  in 
these  oolnnuw  a  few  weeks  aao,  the  whole  of  Her 
husband's  fortune^  in  which  she  had  a  life-interest, 
reretts  to  the  town  of  Msjolati.  The  composw. 
hj  a  will  made  in  184S,  bequeathed  the  whole  of 
Jus  proper^  to  his  Inrthplace  for  benerolentolgects. 


nW  FUBUOATIOirB. 

AbmrorUi  (W.  H.)t  lAOCMhire  Wttobei,  or  8to 

(Bontladgi)  919 
Albert  (H.).WuiaariiicBIlDdfold-.  s  Boy^  Tnmblw,  m 

(ailffltta  &  irunm)  S/B 
AasBsUaD  (St.),  Confeatloiu,  new  TmulsUcm,  ISmo 

(BlTlagtoiu)  SyO 
Aunt  Jad^t  MagaHne,  ChriotmiB  toL,  1878,  8to 

(Bell  &  Sons)  8/e 
BtlUntriM(a.lf.}>tntl>aTrMkofUieTnK>iw:  aT&le at 

UoderaWu-,  ISmo   (Ntobet)  fi/0 

Itawlok'g  Brieot  Fabka  of  Bsop  and  Otheis,  with  200  Uliu- 

traUonitOrSTO  (Loagtiuiw)  7/6 

Blont  <J.  H.),  Aiitiotrt«<1  Bible :  bdug  b  HouM>li(>ld  Oom- 

mVDtUTi  TOL  L,  ito  (BivlDgtoiu)  31/tf 

firowne  (O.  L.),  FttHMUntUT  Md  Xmldpal  BegMn- 

Uon,  ISmo,.  (BteTena)  ^6 

Barko  (U.  J.),  Tbe  Bc/ft  Walton  :  a  Dlsconrse  on  Fiahlna, 

13ina   (HarcnsWud)  S/0 

Carr  (F,).  Irtft  Alome  i  or,  ths  Fortnna  of  FbUOa  Val%- 

land,  or  8to   (artSlUi  U  Fuxan)  £/0 

<ntitfft  Om  JiagtufM,  1878,  large  u 

(Smdar  Sohool  TTnlon)  9/0 

IHTlev(W0.IiC^9fIMConiittWMd.arSTo..  (8.L0W)  syo 
Cox  ( J.),  The  Path  of  Ufo  and  t&B  Feifeot  Bert,  ISnio 

(HouMon)  1/S 
JMtioB  (lb),  01i4»t«n  (« tlifl  Science  of  Langnage,  cr  Sro 

(Williams  k  Norgate)  8/0 

FawoettXa.),  Bine  Byea  m  Brown,  or  Sto  (J.  Blackwood)  >/0 
Fenn  (W.  W.).  Half  Hoon  of  BUndman'a  BoUday, 

3  TOlS.,  aSw    (B.  Low)  94/0 

Oamtt  (B.),  Ha^  Flowei  Pot,  and  other  Stories,  at  8to 

(Caaselli)  S/0 

Olbame       Beetor^  Home,  cr  8to   (Seelej)  S/0 

Oonlbnn  (B.H.),  Intiodiiotloa  to  Btudj  of  Ho);  Sorlp- 

tnma,  ISmo   (BlvlDctona)  B/8 

Qnj  (M,  Haty  UndaBBk:  or,  Fafthfnl  In  tbeLMst, 

or  8ro  .,„',  (Sondv  Sdiool  Uiiion)  8/6 

Grimm'i  Fktar  Talea,  10  ytOa.,  In  box   (BooUedge)  19/6 

Bmnatita  (ASi  A  HWoiT  of  tits  New  Teatamcnt  TIibm, 

T0LL.8TS  {WUUamaftNorsate}  10/6 

Horns  Lwna  Ott  tba  (Nd  PMhi.  by  M.  T.  &,  aq 

(anliton)  9/6 
HoMMB  (I.  H.  K.},  UiWla  Joa*i  StarlM^drSTC 

(BoatMge}  6/0 
IntrodnotlOB  to  the  Bto^  of  Painted  OlaM,  1»  A.  A., 

or  870  (Blnngtona)  S/S 

JoyoB  (P.  W0>  How  to  nopam  for  CUtH  Sernoe,  Srd  ad., 

cr  8to  (SlmAln.  HanbaU  &  (To.)  8/6 

giwiww  ta.  H.),  Manual  of  the  Qeotogr  ot  IMand,  Sro 

(CTEivaii  Fnl  ft  Co  )  lS/0 

XMWbrdf,Un,ito  (Sandi?  Bohool  UnlmO  8/0 

KfBAtt  (O.T0tAiiImal(SiaailatrT,8n>  ....(Congmaiu)  1^ 
Xabladbo  (T.),  A  Wavrida  Poay  oathved  tor  Glria,  or  Bro 

(QiiflUb  &  Fanao)  S/0 
Tl^lT1^^T'  (IbB.),  TaHa  about  Flanta :  «r,  Earlj  Leuona 

in  Botany,  cr  sto  (QritBUi  b  Farran)  S/0 

Iiellb(A.A.),BTarTl3IiraAiiniiaI,er8TD....(RoDtIedge}  0/0 
LMngrtone  (D.),  lita  and  Bqtaatlon,  3  Tola.,  bap  Sto 

(Adam  Ji  Oft)  31/0 
Sladeod  (H.  D,).  Beoaomlei  for  Begtnners,  or  Sts 

(Lmgauau)  S/S 
KBiriiBB(l.},Job8lBtfalaiAHMr,aDdotteStarli^«^o 

Wlfoffd{lLB.),OnrTmaM,i]hutKted,4to  ^Lowjsi/O 
Xoalaj  (J.  BOi  noeiT  <■  DarekyuHit,  cr  Bra 
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LITERATURE. 

English  Folk-Lore.  By  the  Rev.  T.  F. 
Thiselton  Dyer,  M.A.  (Hardwicke  & 
Bogne.) 

Tms  is  an  entertaining  compilation,  drawn 
for  the  most  part  from  popular  English 
books.  It  has  evidently  nob  been  intended 
for  tlie  nse  of  serious  workers  amid  the 
jungle  of  popular  beliefs ;  had  it  been  bo  the 
plan  of  the  work  would  have  been  arranged 
in  a  &r  different  manner,  and  we  should 
have  had,  in  every  case,  an  exact  reference 
given  for  the  statement  made.  A  person 
who  reads  for  amusement  only  may  well 
take  some  things  on  trust ;  there  are,  how- 
ever, some  people  even  of  that  class  who 
like  to  know  what  amount  of  authority 
there  is  for  the  things  they  are  called  upon 
to  receive.  The  student  is  in  a  different 
position  i  to  him  it  is  a  fatal  objection  when 
the  references  are  of  saoh  a  natnre  as  to  be 
useless  or  to  entail  an  amount  of  trouble 
almost  beyond  measure.  Guvier's  Animal 
Kingdom,  Notes  and  Qiieries,  and  the  Genile- 
marCs  Magazine,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page, 
without  exact  references  following,  are  so 
mnoh  type  wasted,  for  the  first  consists  of 
sixteen  volumes,  the  second  of  fifty-seven, 
and  the  third  of  more  than  two  hundred 
and  twenty.  These  are  not  the  only  ex- 
amples. Many  books  of  smaller  bulk  are 
quoted  after  the  same  loose  &8hion. 

Folk-lore  has  been  an  object  of  interest  for 
ages,  but  it  is  only  in  our  own  time  that 
it  has  been  studied  as  a  branch  of  science. 
Dtsoovexies  have  been  made  in  consequence 
which  would  have  startled  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  John  Brand,  and  the  collectors 
who  followed  in  their  fbotsteps.  Notwith- 
standing the  overwhelming  amount  of  ma- 
terial that  ia  pouring  in  upon  us,  our  real 
knowledge  on  the  subject  is  as  yet  relatively 
small,  and  we  do  not  see  so  clearly  as  is  to 
be  wished  in  what  direction  much  of  what 
we  do  know  is  pointing.  That  folk-lore  is 
still  growing  in  those  soils  which  are  suitable 
for  it  we  have  abundant  evidence.  Mr. 
Dyer  allades  to  a  carious  and  revolting  in- 
stance in  point.  About  the  time  when 
William  Palmer,  the  murderer,  was  hanged, 
a  sycamore  tree  ^wiug  in  a  lane  at  Mel- 
ling,  near  Ormskirk,  burst  its  bark,  as  snch 
trees  have  a  habit  of  doing,  and  a  large 
wen-like  lump  was  the  oonseqnenc'e,  from 
which  sap  exuded.  People,  we  are  told, 
believed  that  this  "was  the  re-appearance 
of  Palmer,  who  had  come  again  because  he 
was  bnried  without  a  coffin"  (the  Tablet, 
July  2G,  1856,  quoted  in  Notes  and  Queries, 


II.  s.,  vol.  ii.,  p,  128).  It  would  be  very 
interesting  to  know  what  was  the  precise 
form  the  belief  took.  Did  these  simple  folk 
think  that  the  lump  of  wood  before  them, 
which  they  could  see  and  handle,  was  really 
identical  with  the  murderer  whom  they 
knew  to  be  buried  at  a  distance — that  a 
change  in  the '  accidents  had  occurred,  but 
that  the  substance  of  William  Palmer  was 
before  them  under  the  form  of  wood — or  did 
they  suppose  the  wen  to  be  a  mere  typo  or 
sign  that  the  dead  man  was  uneasy  in  his 
grave  ?  We  have  no  knowledge  of  this  case 
beyond  what  the  newspaper-cutting  fur- 
nishes, but  from  our  own  experience  in 
peasant-lore  ^e  imagine  that  they  really 
thought  the  excrescence  to  be  William 
Palmer  himself,  not  a  mere  token  of  his  un- 
tesiness.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  advance 
of  social  refinement  has  here  modified  belief 
in  an  essential  point.  The  murderer's  un- 
rest does  not  arise  from  bis  sins  being 
unforgivon,  but  from  the  fact  that  his  was 
"uncoffined  clay."  Now,  there  is  plenty  of 
evidence  to  prove  that  until  comparatively 
recent  days  burial  in  coffins  was  the  ex- 
ception, only  practised  at  the  stately  funerals 
of  the  rich.  When  the  poor  were  in  the 
habit  of  seeing  those  whom  they  loved  car- 
ried to  the  grave  on  the  parish  bier,  shrooded 
in  grave-clothes  only,  they  could  never  have 
imagined  that  a  person  would  have  been 
disturbed  in  his  grave  because  he  was  buned 
in  a  similar  manner.  The  fact,  if  it  be  a 
fact,  that  the  notion  is  that  appearances  of 
the  dead  are  real  and  not  symbolic  is  borne 
out  by  hundreds  of  ghost  stories.  Although 
the  dead  are  known  to  have  been  bnried  in 
grave-clothes,  we  hear  constantly  that  they 
appear  dressed  as  they  were  wont  to  be  in 
life,  and  we  never  heai'd  a  doubt  expressed 
as  to  the  real  person,  not  a  representative 
one,  being  present, 

A  peasant  who  was  far  in  advance  of  his 
fellows  in  general  knowledge  once  ex- 
plained to  us  one  of  the  very  many  ways  of 
charming  warts,  and  his  remarks  seem 
to  throw  light  on  this  subject.  His  plan 
was  to  take  a  black  snail,  rub  the  warts 
with  it,  and  stick  the  *'worm"  on  a  prick 
in  a  thorn  hedge,  and  then,  he  averred,  as 
the  snail  "  canged  away "  the  warts  would 
go  away  too.  We  ezprrased  no  doubts  as 
to  the  remedy,  but  showed  cariosity  as  to  its 
cause,  and  were  told  that  when  the  snail 
was  rubbed  on  the  wartg  we  wished  them  to 
perish  as  it  would  do,  and  so  by  our  wishing 
the  warts  became  one  with  the  snail. 

Our  forefathers  thought  that  all  popular 
superstition  was  borrowed  from  the  Kelts,  the 
Saxons,  or  the  Romans,  or  imported  from 
the  far  East  by  the  Crusaders.  This  is  now 
seen  to  have  been  in  some  d^ree  a  mistake ; 
and  we  are  apt  to  disregard  too  entirely, 
perhaps,  the  traditional  nature  of  much  of 
our  present  folk-lore.  Certain  it  is,  how- 
ever, that  we  must  either  widen  very  greatly 
oar  previoas  estimate  of  the  strength  and 
darability  of  tradition,  or  we  must  aduiit 
that  parallel  beliefs  may  exist  without  having 
A  common  historical  origin.  The  people 
among  whom  the  folk-lore  of  the  world 
grew  and  is  growing  had,  and  have,  as  clear 
a  conception  of  the  course  of  nature  as  we 
have,  only  they  conceive  of  it  in  a  way  ver^ 
different  from  ours :  to  them  the  nniverse  is 


magical  and  all  medicine  is  sorcery.  They 
know  of  black  sorcery  and  white — the  m^ic 
which  gives  pain  and  kills,  and  that  whiuh 
relieves  saffering  and  prolongs  life—but  they 
conceive  of  no  difference  between  the  two 
except  that  the  one  is  bad  and  the  other  good. 
To  them  the  idea  of  law  as  we  understand 
it  is  unintelligible.  If  it  were  explained  lo 
them  in  a  way  that  they  could  comprelicnd, 
it  would  not  in  the  first  insfcance  strike  tht  m 
as  wicked.  Their  earliest  thought  on  tho 
matter  would  be  its  extreme  folly.  They  who 
know  that  they  dwell  in  a  world  of  witchery, 
little  if  at  all  different  from  that  of  the  old 
Norse  time,  when  the  gods  themselves  were 
described  as  charm-smiths  (Cockayne,  Leech- 
doma,  I.,  xxviii.),  look  upon  as  who  refuse 
to  recognise  these  things  with  the  pity  and 
contempt  with  which  we  regard  men  who 
refuse  to  accept  the  plainest  teachings  of 
physical  science.  It  is  this  feeling,  far 
more  than  any  sluggishness  of  intellect  or 
the  desire  to  spare  the  pocket,  which  causes 
in  many  rural  districts  the  dull,  heavy  resis- 
tance to  all  measures  of  sanitary  improve- 
ment. They  are  known  to  be  useless,  and 
the  grounds  on  which  they  are  advocated  ai-o 
felt  to  be  little  short  of  blasphemy.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  extreme 
hate  which  Western  peoples  felt  in  the 
Middle  Ages  for  the  Jews,  and  which  we 
find  burning  with  unabated  fury  at  the  pre- 
sent time  in  many  Eastern  lauds,  was  the 
result  of  theological  and  pecuniary  causes 
only,  or  whether  the  fact  that  the  Jews  had 
wider  knowledge,  and  were  therefore  less  in 
bondage  to  ma^cxd  beliefs,  had  anything  to 
do  with  producing  it. 

Mr.  I^er  mentions  the  well-known  saper- 
stitions  with  regard  to  the  mardrake.  The 
stories  relating  to  this  plant  mUst  have  been 
importations  from  the  East.  It  does  not 
seem  possible  that  legends  so  identical  could 
have  sprung  up  spontaneously.  He  does 
not  remark  upon  the  singularly  curious  fact 
that  the  late  Mr.  George  Smith,  when  at 
Orfa,  was  shown  some  of  these  roots,  and 
had  their  history  narrated  to  him  almost 
verbally  as  we  find  it  in  our  own  old  books. 

The  pages  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Border 
ilinstrelsy  do  not  seem  to  have  been  lud 
nnder  contribntion  for  Uie  folklore  thpiy 
contain.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  as  there 
are  several  curious  specimens  therein.  Thu 
notion  that  Our  Lord's  throne  in  heaven  is 
set  about  with  gillyflowers,  and  that  thero 
repose  the  good  women  who  have  died  in 
travail,  is  not  a  belief  confiued  to  tliu 
Borders;  it  is,  however,  beautifully  set 
forth  in  a  passage  in  "  Clerk  Saunders." 

"Their  beds  are  made  in  the  besvens  h'gh, 
Down  at  the  foot  of  oar  good  L-jrd's  koe«. 
Well  set  aboDt  -wi'  gillyflowers, 
I  wot  sweet  coiftpacy  for  to  see." 

There  are  a  groat  number  of  superstitions 
uses  all  the  world  over  as  to  the  cure  of 
wens.  An  example  of  a  practice  of  thi.H 
kind  which  occurred  at  Lmcoln  in  1830 
sboald  certainly  find  a  place  in  any  new 
edition.  At  the  assizes  that  year*  when  Mr.. 
Johnson,  of  Wytham-on-the-Hili,  was  High 
Sheriff,  there  were  three  criminals  hanged. 
After  the  execution  two  women  came,  brini;- 
ing  a  child  with  them :  all  three  sufiercd 
from  wens,  and  the  dead  men's  hands  wore 
rubbed  on  the  parts  affected,  in  the  fall 
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belief  that  the  ceremonj  would  produce  a 
cure.  That  such  a  mode  of  treatmeot  should 
hare  been  sought  bjr  the  patients  is  not 
surprising,  hut  it  is  wonderful  that  the 
prison  anthoritieB  shoald  have  permitted 
the  rite  to  be  carried  oat. 

Edwabd  Puoock. 


yinggio  in  Palesiina  e  Soria  di  Kaid  Ba. 
Teste  Arabo.  Ed. E.Y.Iianzoue.  (Torino: 
Bocoa.) 

Febhifs  the  most  beautiful  Arab  monument 
in  the  world  is  the  sepulchral  mosque  of 
K^it  Bey  in  the  cemetery  to  the  eastward  of 
Cairo.  It  marks  the  best  period  of  what 
may  be  called  the  florid  style  of  Arab  art, 
which  in  works  of  but  little  later  date  shows 
dtstinot  evidence  of  decline.  Those  who 
cannot  go  to  Egypt  may  form  their  opinion 
from  another  work  of  the  same  king's  reign, 
the  exquisite  pulpit  in  the  South  Kensington 
Mnaenm.  These  are  worthy  memorials  of 
a  bright  age  in  the  history  of  Egypt.  Tbe 
aecond  dynasty  of  Memlook  Sultans  had 
sacoessfolW^  reaiated  Teemoor,  and  finder 
Kait  Bey  held  their  own  against  the  ever, 
growing  'Osmanlee  Empire.  Each  Saltan 
recorded  the  splendour  of  his  reign  by 
raising  public  monuments  which  but  for 
the  apathy  of  Turkish  raismie  would  make 
Cairo  yet  tbe  most  beautiful  city  of  Che 
East.  Egypt  was  btill  a  great  highway  of 
commerce,  and  its  rulers  were  content  to 
hold  their  eastern  provinces  and  to  attempt 
little  in  the  way  of  war  for  conquest.  Thus 
though  a  turbulent  ariatooraoy  and  the  in- 
trigues of  the  Khaleefebs  resident  in  Egypt 
made  the  supreme  goTemment  insecure,  the 
people  were  wealthy  and  the  arts  and  letters 
flourished. 

The  reign  of  Kait  Bey  was  exceptionally 
fortuuate.  He  was  strong  enough  to  con* 
trol  the  Memlook  Beys,  who  were  his 
natural  rivals,  and  his  foreign  policy  was 
uutformly  saccessrul.  Of  this  a  little  manu- 
script edited  in  lithograph  by  Prof.  Lan- 
zone,  of  Tnria,  gives  us  the  key.  It  relates 
a  journey  undertHken  by  the  Saltan  in 
A.H.  882  (a.d.  14,77)  from  Cairo  as  far  as 
Eyntab,  at  the  extremity  of  his  eastern 
dominions,  being  an  official  record  by  a 
member  of  the  suite,  Mobamraad  ibn  Ibra- 
heem.  Tbe  intention  of  the  Sultan  was  to 
make  a  formal  inspection  of  Palestine  and 
Syria.  It  is  recorded  how  at  each  station 
he  was  met  by  the  governor  of  the  nearest 
territory  and  all  other  local  magnates. 
Everything  betokens  the  great  strength  of 
the  Sultan's  rule  and  the  exact  obedience 
of  his  officers.  Few  of  his  dynasty  could 
hnre  ventured  to  leave  the  capital  and 
joarney  without  the  protection  of  an  army 
to  the  eastern  limits  of  their  rule.  The 
itinerary  is  carefully  kept,  with  the  times  of 
-each  haJt  and  march  and  the  name  of  each 
tstation,  There  is  little  of  personal  interest, 
i>at  for  the  official  history  of  the  time  the 
work  is  of  great  value.  It  would  be  pos- 
sible to  gain  from  it  a  good  idea  of  the 
territorial  divisions  of  Palestine  and  Syria 
under  K£tt  Bey'a  government,  m  oontribnUon 
to  a  Notitia  D!gnitatum  of  that  period. 

The  writer  concludes  with  a  short  narro- 
livu,  introduced  by  way  of  cuntraat,  uf  h  pa^ 
Bige  in  the  history  of  the  famous  Sultan 


Bey  bars,  of  the  preceding  dynasty.  The 
story  may  be  found  related  at  more  length 
in  the  portion  of  El-Makreezee's  Kitdb-et- 
sulook  published  by  Quatremere  under  the 
title  Eutoire  dea  Sultans  Mamloukg  (i.*  pp.  61, 
seqq.).  Beybars,  having  installed  his  son 
Barakeh  EMo  as  Sultan  with  a  view  to 
seonring  the  snoces^ion,  lefl  for  Syria  and 
retumM  secretly  in  order  to  find  how  the 
goverament  ma  oarried  on  in  his  absence, 
with  a  very  nnsatis&ctory  result.  This  was 
very  nnlike  tiie  progress  and  retnm  of 
Eiit  Bey,  though,  cnriously,  later  events 
were  singularly  paralleled  in  the  unworthi- 
ness  and  incapacity  of  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor. 

Tbe  author  seems  to  have  told  his  story 
accurately,  but  in  dealing  with  tbe  reign  of 
Beybars  he  has  drawn  his  information  from 
the  same  source  as  EUMakreezee,  and  in 
abridging  has  probably  fallen  into  error. 
Thus,  in  the  characteristic  letter  of  the 
Tatar  prince  Abagha  KhAn,  son  of  Huldgoo, 
to  Beybars,  he  inserts  in  the  bod^  of  the 
composition  the  taunt  which  El-^kreezee 
says  was  to  be  prononnoed  by  the  envoy 
who  bore  the  letter :  "  Thon  who  art  a  slave 
(memlook)  who  had  been  sold  in  the  city  of 
Seewd?,  how  darest  thou  to  defy  kings, 
lords  of  the  world  ?  "  At  the  same  time 
the  version  of  the  present  work  states  what 
provinces  the  Tatar  claimed  in  the  proposed 
terms  of  peace. 

Prof.  Lanzone  has  prefixed  to  his  work  a 
short  biographical  notice  of  K^lt  Bey,  which 
has  only  one  fault — that  it  takes  too  favour- 
able a  view  of  the  Saltan's  character,  which, 
though  marked  by  many  high  and  estimable 
qualities,  was  not  without  the  barbarity  and 
treachery  of  the  Memlook  nature :  wit. 
ness  his  conduct  to  Sh&h  Siwar  (Weil, 
Oeschichte  der  Chalifen,  v.,  pp.  335,  336). 
One  cannot  but  regret  that  the  editor  bas 
not  gone  more  fully  into  a  period  of  history 
which  has  certainly  been  neglected.  The 
story  of  the  second  Memlook  Dynasty, 
though  well  related  by  Weil  in  bis  QeachichU 
der  Chalifen,  has  still  many  points  of  obscu- 
rity in  the  relations  of  Egypt  with  S^'ria 
and  Asia  Minor.  We  do  not  know  tbe  pre. 
cise  chronology  of  the  various  small  dynas- 
ties which  arose  after  the  fall  of  the  Empire 
of  the  Seljuks,  and  thus  a  thorough  investi- 
gation of  any  part  of  the  Egyptian  annals  of 
tbe  age  of  Kait  Bey  could  not  fail  to  be  of 
great  service  to  the  historical  student.  The 
first  step  is,  however,  the  publication  of 
manascripts  like  that  which  Prof.  Lanzone 
bas  given  to  the  world. 

Beqihald  Stuabt  Poole. 


BT.  KILDA. 

St  Kilda,  Peut  and  Present.  By  George 
Seton,  Advocate,  H.A.  Oxon,  &c.  (Black. 

wood.) 

Out  of  the  World :  or.  Life  in  St.  Kilda. 
By  J.  Sands.  Second  Edition.  (Edin- 
burgh :  Maclachlan  &  Stewart.) 

AfTEB  reading  these  two  books,  and  com. 
paring  them  with  older  antfaorities  on  the 
same  sabject,  one  is  forced  to  the  conoln- 
nion  that  a  really  good  book  about  St. 
K-Ua  has  yet  to  be  written.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  living  man,  cirtainly  no  liv- 


ing Scotsman  known  to  fame,  who  can 
do  justice  to  the  island  except  Mr.  William 
Black.  Why  should  not  Mr.  Black  realise 
at  least  one  portion  of  the  dream  of  Dr. 
Johnson  P  When  Boswell  told  Johnson  Uiat 
he  thought  of  bn^ng  St.  Kilda,  Johnsmt 
said :  "  Pray  do,  Sir.  We  will  go  and  pass 
a  winter  amid  the  blasts  there.  We  shall 
have  fine  fish,  and  we  will  take  some  dried 
tongues  and  some  books.  We  will  have  a 
strong-built  vessel  and  some  Orkney  men  to 
navigate  her."  Xiet  Mr.  Black,  instead  of 
passing  a  winter,  pass  the  yachting  portion 
of  his  summer  there.  Xiet  him  take  some- 
thing less  like  the  present  St.  Kilda  food 
than  tongues,bnt  let  him  by  all  means  take 
some  books.  The  residing,  or  rather  pre. 
siding,  clergyman  is  absolutely  destitute^ 
according  to  one  of  our  authors,  of  these 
necessaries.  Being  of  Celtic  origin,  be  may 
have,  like  Macanlay,  an  appetite  for  Chry- 
sostom,  and,  having  more  time  on  hia  hands 
than  the  historian,  succeed  in  doing  what 
even  he  failed  to  accomplish,  and  master 
the  thirteen  volumes  of  the  Mont&noon  edi. 
tion.  Let  Mr.  BUck  take  Madcap  Violet— 
with,  of  course.  Queen  Tita  as  dnenna — Prof. 
Blackie,  and  a  good  ]andBcape.pliot(wrapha- 
on  board.  The  Professor  and  the  Novelist 
would  do  justice  to  Conagher,  instead  of 
sitting  down  helplessly  before  its  eerie 
grandenr  like  matter*of-faot  Mr.  Seton,  and 
saying : — 

"  I  almost  feel  disposed  to  summariae  mj  imprea- 
siona  by  quoting  |)art  of  an  American  author'^ 
description  of  Inspiration  Point  ia  the  YosemitS 
Valley.  '  In  all  my  life,'  he  says,  'let  U  lead  me 
where  it  may,  I  think  I  shall  see  nothing  elfe  so 
srand,  so  awful,  so  sublime,  so  beautiful.  .  .  . 
It  was  only  yesterday  eveniiig — I  cannot  write  of 
it  yet.  How  long  I  sat  there  on  the  rocks  I  never 
Bhall  know.  I  brought  tbe  picture  awav  with  me. 
I  have  only  to  shut  my  eyMf  and  I  see  it'aa  I  saw 
it  in  that  hour  of  houra.' " 
Besides,  Madcap  Violet  would  probably 
marry  some  robust  St.  Kildan,  who  should 
put  the  consumptive  Dnimmond  out  of  her 
memory  and  ours ;  while  tbe  Proft-ssor 
could  make  arrangements  for  deporting:  all 
gennine  speakers  of  Gaelic  to  an  island 
which,  according  to  Broagham,  could  easily 
support  a  population  of  1,500,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  supports  no  more  than 
seventy- eight. 

At  the  present  moment,  St.  Kilda  is  one 
of  the  stalking-horses  of  Scotland.  Kvery 
child  in  a  Sx>tch  school  is  expected  to 
know  as  much  abont  St.  Kilda  as  he  knuws 
— I  fear  it  most  be  sai^,  as  his  father  used 
to  know — about  Effectual  Calling.    At  a'l 
events,  it  he  is  not  aware  that  the  i^htud 
lies  in  lat.  67"  48'  35"  N.,  and  long.  S"-' 
30''  W.,  or  at  least  that  it  is  between  furiy 
and  fifty  miles  to  the  west  of  North  Dist  and 
Harris,  he  is  not  likely  to  help  his  teacher 
to  a  fair  share  of  the  Parliamentary  grant, 
bat  is  much  more  likely  to  be  advertised 
through  an  exhibition  of  his  ignorance  in  the 
voluminoas  Report  of  some  strenuous  H.M. 
Inspector.     Farther,  two  classes  of  adoit 
Scotsmen  find  scope  for  energy  in  con- 
nexion with  St.  Kilda.    The  one  take  to 
science,  or  rather  talk  about  il^  and  wax 
eloquent  on  the  sul^ect  of  gaoneta,  gnille* 
mots,  fulmars,  and  the  melancholy  we  of 
tbe  Great  Auk:  or,  if  philanthnn>ica!iy 
inclined,  pity  the  poor  wildren  who  die 
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of  irimv$  nascenlium,  or  baby  lockjaw.  The 
other  blasB  cannot  exist  happily  withoafc 
a  good  grieTance.  Such  entbnsiasta,  whan 
no  oppoiiiuiitj  offen  for  speaking  on  plat- 
forms or  writiDg  to  newspapers  aboat  the 
decay  of  Gaelic,  the  decline  of  Galviiusni,  iho 
Law  of  Hypothec,  ^  defence  of  the  Firth 
of  Forth,  or  the  probability  that  the  tele- 
gnph  wire  suspended  over  the  North 
Bridge  of  Edinbargb  will  some  day  fall  and 
kill  a  few  citizens,  take  to  raring,  reciting, 
and  maddeoing  ronnd  the  land  about  the  in- 
justice  of  Macleod— the  proprietor  of  St. 
Kilda— or  the  eighth  clause  of  the  Preserva- 
tion of  Sea  Birds  Act.  Only  the  other  day 
I  observed  in  a  Scotch  journal  that  Mr. 
Sands,  not  content  with  dcnonncing  Macleod 
and  caricatoriDg  the  bookless  Mr.  McKay, 
priest  and  king  of  the  island,  had  sought  to 
commence  a  controversy  with  Lord  Eloho 
on  this  particnlar  Act.  This  is  no  new 
thing.  Every  writer  who  has  taken  St. 
Kil£.  as  a  subject  has  become  in  some 
way  or  other  a  partisan  and  torn  bis  hair 
through  at  least  one  volnmo.  If  it  is 
not  the  proprietor  the  writer  gets  into  a 
state  of  indignation  about,  it  is  the  fab 
of  the  fulmar,  or  the  fatalism  of  the 
nurses,  or  the  superstition  of  the  fowlers. 
And  what  has  been  from  the  beginning  is 
now,  and,  it  may  be  feared,  will  be  for  some 
time  to  come.  Unless  ihe  St.  Kildans  are, 
instead  of  being  let  alone,  compelled,  as  in 
proposed,  to  leave  their  island  and  exchange 
their  half-patemal  half- theocratic  despotism, 
tempered  by  Miss  Macleod,  tobacco,  and 
wrecked  foreign  sailors,  for  the  monotony  of 
ordinary  ovilisation,  their  Sootoh  brethren 
will  ke^  their  island- — or,  to  be  strictly 
accurate,  islands— as  a  hobby  to  be  ridden 
at  intervals  for  all  time  to  come. 

Mr.  Seton's  work  deserves  this  credit — 
that  it  is  emphatically  the  book   of  St. 
Kilda,  and  a  book  de  Itixa  as  well.    He  is  not 
so  much  of  a  partisan  as  previous  authors, 
although  be  defends  with  considerable  suc- 
cess, and  even  a  little  temper,  the  proprietor 
of  the  island  against  Mr.  Sands.    As  I  have 
already  noticed,  he  refrains  from  rhetoric, 
althongh  he  treats  his  readers  occasionally 
to  a  little  too  much  of  the  rhetoric  of  his 
predecessors.    He  indulges  in  three  of  the 
failings  of  the  bookmaker— the  611ing  of  odd 
spaces  with  quotations  from  Shakspere,  the 
extravagant  and  nnnecessaiy  use  of  inverted 
commas,  and  the  habit  of  platitudinistng 
aboat  the  glories  of  the  past.    His  last  two 
pages  are  packed  with  the  devices  of  the 
bookmaker.    Why,  for  instance,  should  the 
aid  of  inverted  commas  be  invoked  to  supply 
Its  with  the  information  that  the  times  are 
altered?     We  have,  too,  a  characteristic 
Setoniam  in  such  a  declaration  as  this :  "  Tho 
commercial  spirit  of  the  age  has  substituted 
money  for  men,  and  the  lawyer's  contract 
for  personal  affection ;  and  it  is  somewhat 
difficult  for  the  most  humane  of  masters  to 
oonnteract  the  natural  results."    But  Mr. 
Seton*8  book  is  a  good  compendium  of  all 
information  aboat  St.  Kilda  from  the  days 
of  "M.  Martin,  Gent."  to  those  of  Mr. 
Sands.    The  type,  paper,  maps,  and  other 
iilostrations  are  of  the  best  quality.  Tho 
Great   Auk  and  the   unctuous   fulmar — 
the  one  the  proud  Castitian,  the  other  the 
complacent  vestryman,  of  sra-fowl — stand 


out  from  Mr.  Seton's  plates  with  the  bold- 
ness of  stuffed  birds  on  the  sideboard  of  a 
typical  village  hotel  in  Fifeshire.  Mr.  Seton 
does  not  prove  mnch,  however,  except  the 
advisability  of  supplying  St.  Kilda  with 
more  books  uid  newspapers,  and  greater 
variety  of  food  than  the  infaabitanU  now 
enjoy.  It  is  too  bad  that  information  about 
the  Falk  Laws  and  the  Roads  and  Bridges 
Act  should  reach  the  St.  Kildans  a  year  or 
two  behind  time. 

If  Mr.  Seton  is  too  much  of  the  book- 
maker, Mr.  Sands  is  too  mnch — especially 
in  his  second  edition — of  the  pamphleteer. 
Mr.  Seton  very  properly  rebukes  Mr.  Sands 
for  his  inconsistent  treatment  of  the  present 
clergyman  of  the  island,  and  rallies  him  on 
his  belief  in  his  Divine  mission.  In  the 
first  edition,  Mr.  Sands  had  nothing  too 
good  to  say  of  Mr.  McKay,  the  reverend 
gentleman  who,  for  less  than  1001.  a  year, 
instructs  the  St.  Kildans  in  Presbyterian 
theology.  In  the  second,  Mr.  McKay  is 
accnsm  of  having  a  disordered  liver,  and 
of  being,  in  fact,  little  better  than  "  a  well- 
meaning,  but  feeble-minded,  irresolute,  yet 
domineering  fanatic,"  whose  flock  of  a  Sun- 
day *'  seem  like  a  troop  of  the  damned, 
whom  Satan  is  driving  to  the  bottomless 
pit."  It  is  diflScalt  to  account  for  this 
change  in  opinion  except  by  the  fact — which 
Mr.  Sands  records — of  his  being  compelled 
to  listen  to  a  sermon  in  English  from 
McKay  after  lunch.  "  As  I  was,"  says  Mr. 
Sands,  "  the  onlr  one  present  who  under- 
stood a  word  of  that  langoage,  by  Jove !  the 
attack  seemed  personal."    But  althongh  the 

Eamphlet  of  Mr.  Sands  is  splenetic,  althongh 
e  has  no  patience  with  Macleod,  the  Go- 
vernment, and  Mr.  McKay,  it  is  lively  and 
amusing.  His  illustrations  show  that  their 
author  has  some  sense  of  the  humorous. 
Not  to  speak  of  the  portrait  of  the  clergy- 
man, that  of  Donnull  Og,  a  St.  Kildan 
cripple,  suggests  Lord  Beaconsfield  in  a  sus- 
piciously palpable  manner.  Besides,  Mr. 
Sands  has  lived  longer  on  the  island  than 
any  recent  visitor,  and  his  pages  have  a 
fiesh-and-blood  look.  Althongh  he  is  not 
the  first  man  who  has  had  a  Divine  mission 
to  mend  matters  that  are  out  of  joint  in  St. 
Kilda,  some  of  his  proposals  for  adding  to 
the  comforts  of  his  clients  are  deserving  of 
careful  consideration.  Oa  the  whole,  a 
good  doctor  seems  the  greatest  want  in  St. 
Kilda  at  the  present  moment ;  but  it  will  be 
none  the  worse  for  the  various  appliances 
of  science  and  civilisation  that  Mr.  Sands 
suggests  in  addition.    Williau  Wallicb. 


NATUBI  AND  DEVELOPHXHT  OF  THE  SOCIAL 
0B0ANI9H. 

Bail  und  Leben  des  socialen  Kbrpera.  En- 
cyclopadischer  Entwnrf  eincr  realen  Ana- 
tomie,  Physiologie  und  Psychologie  der 
meDSchUchen  Gesellschaft,  mit  besonderer 
Biicksioht  anf  die  Volkswirthschaft  als 
socialen  Stoffwechsel.  Von  Dr.  A.  G.  F. 
Schiiffle.    (TUbingen :  H.  Lanpp.) 

ITnlike  some  of  the  books  that  have  recently 
appeared  on  the  subject  of  socialism,  this 
volume  contains  much  matter  of  permanent 
value.  The  author  has  prepared  for  enter- 
ing on  the  discussion  of  the  special  social 


phenomena  of  our  own  era  by  a  genenil 
delineation  of  the  nature  of  the  organism 
(vol.  i.),  and  a  careful  study  of  the  prinoipWs 
that  have  governed  its  development  as  a 
whole  (vol.  ii.).  His  previous  work  on 
KapUaliamm  und  Soeialismut  was  also  de- 
voted to  the  examination  of  coutemporary 
problems ;  but  the  author  has  seen  cause 
modify  a  few  of  the  opinions  there  expressed, 
and  finds  it  a  great  advantage  to  be  able  to 
treat  these  exciting  qnestions  in  their  appro- 
priate place  in  his  system  of  Sociology. 

The  title  of  the  book  itself  shows  that 
Dr.  Schaffle  has  been  greatly  struck  by  the 
analogy  between  the  animal  and  social 
organisms.  This  volume  is  to  some  extent 
modelled  on  Gegenbaur's  Qrundzuge  der 
vergleicheiiden  Anatomie,  and  the  plan  is 
adopted  of  examining  the  development  and 
correlations  of  each  of  the  social  organs  in 
turn.  These  are  distinguished  and  named 
from  their  analogy  to  the  skeleton,  integu- 
ments,  &o.,  in  Uie  animal  kingdom.  This 
arrangement  gives  occasion  for  a  great  deal 
of  interesting  remark,  more  especially  in 
comparing  the  family  with  the  cell,  and  in 
treating  of  the  infiaence  of  physical  condi- 
tions on  each  of  the  various  organs.  These 
discussions  contrast  very  favourably  with 
the  vague  generalities  of  authors  who  have 
only  tried  to  summarise  the  efiect  of  its 
physical  environment  on  the  whole  organism, 
without  attempting  to  distinguish  its  parts. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  some  need  for  the 
author's  promised  vindication  (in  vol.  iv.) 
of  the  plan  he  has  adopted,  for  it  hardly 
justifies  itself.  There  is  a  hastiness  in 
taking  Uie  animal  organism  as  typical  and 
adopting  the  terminology  which  is  appro- 
priate to  it,  instead  of  following  Gegenhanr'a 
principle,  and  basing  the  study  of  forms 
on  the  careful  discrimination  of  functions 
{Orundziige,  p.  49).  Till  this  is  more  accu- 
rately done  for  Society,  some  little  difficulty 
is  inevitable.  There  is  some  confusion  shown 
in  the  present  volume  (p.  222)  in  classing 
sach  structures  as  warehouses  either  as  parts 
of  the  skeleton  or  integnment:  Mr,  Spencer 
would,  we  fancy,  conneot  them  with  the  cir- 
culating organ,  A  more  careful  discrimina- 
tion of  social  functions  might  give  rise 
to  the  qaestion  whether  they  form  a  part 
of  the  organism  at  all,  and  are  not  rather  an 
instrument  used  by  Society  for  many  pur- 
poses :  a  knife  is  not  a  moidifioation  of  the 
human  fingers  or  nails  or  teeth,  though  the 
owner  may  use  it  to  subserve  the  functions 
of  any  of  these. 

This  system  of  arrangement  is,  however, 
practically  abandoned  in  the  three  hundred 
pages  which  arc  devoted  to  the  subjects  of 
industry  and  commerce.  The  position  of  the 
author  with  regard  to  current  and  conflict- 
ing theories  is  easily  indicated.  As  the  ex- 
pounder of  a  doctrine  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest,  he  has  no  difficolty  in  maintaining  that 
the  capitalist  system,  which  brought  aboat 
the  great  progress  of  the  last  century  and  is 
dominant  at  present,  will — ^valuable  as  it  is — 
be  ultimately  found  so  unsuitable  to  a  more 
fully  developed  society  as  to  pass  away  before 
some  form  of  socialism.  What  that  form 
may  actually  be  lie  does  not  pretend  to  pre- 
dict ;  though  he  does  delineate,  as  a  practi- 
cable ideal,  a  social  system  which  is,  as  he 
contends,  thiniable,  sinc&-  4^  is  not  opcu  to 
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any  of  the  current  objections  drawn  from 
the  laws  of  population,  the  nature  of  capital, 
the' admitted  impossibility  of  maintaiiiing  a 
dead-Ierel  equality,  or  the  nndoabted  evils 
of  a  centraliBed  boreaacracy ;  while  it  would 
give  the  necessary  conditions  for  purer 
family  and  pnblic  life  (p.  539). 

There  is  a  great  advantage  in  having  thus 
thought  out  a  practicable  ideal,  as  the  author 
has  a  positive  standpoint  from  which  to 
criticise  the  doctrines  of  "liberal  economists,'* 
and  of  various  socialists.  His  criticism  of 
Kapitalismus  harmonises  with  many  of  the 
views  which  have  been  popularised  by  Marx 
and  others ;  but  the  evils  of  the  present  sys- 
tem are  not  expounded  in  the  interest  of  any 
one  class  of  the  community :  they  are  rather 
iuvestiffated  as  symptoms  which  show  a  con- 
dition that  is  becoming  nnsatisfactory  from 
every  point  of  view.  Not  only  does  the 
labourer  suffer  from  the  tyranny  of  capital, 
but  the  managers  of  great  undertakings  are 
harassed  by  the  increasing  difficulties  of 
competition.  Family  life,  art,  and  religion 
are  alike  injured  by  the  desire  of  "  having." 
The  councils  of  the  State  are  largely  con- 
trolled  by  the  great  capitalists  through  their 
influence  in  Parliament ;  while  the  State  is, 
as  Byron  saw,  the  impoverished  and  half- 
cnslaved  debtor  of  wealthy  millionaires.  All 
tliese  evils  are  acknowledged  and  deplored 
by  men  of  different  shades  of  opinion  ;  bnt 
Englishmen  generally  regard  them  as  sepa- 
rate symptoms  which  can  be  treated  in  de- 
tail and  palliated  by  legislation,  education, 
or  some  other  nostrum.  Schaffle  contends 
that  they  are  the  evidence  of  inherent  de- 
fects in  oar  indnstrial  system,  and  show  that 
it  must  eventually  be  superseded  by  other 
arrangements,  which  will  gradually  grow 
out  of  and  survive  it,  He  has  no  faith  in 
the  doclrina-ire  cry  for  Government  interfer- 
ence and  inspection  as  leading  to  permanent 
security  for  social  well-being.  This  would 
only  give  rise  to  an  abnormal  growth  of  one 
organ — analogous  to  the  nervous  system — 
and  not  to  the  due  development  of  all.  The 
remarks  on  this  point  are  more  especially 
valuable  as  Dr.  Schaffle  is  not  one  of  those 
who  would  wish  to  minimise  the  functions 
of  the  State,  and  reduce  it  to  a  mere  instm- 
ment  by  means  of  which  individuals  may 
protect  themselves  (p.  395). 

His  criticism  of  various  socialists  is  equally 
thorough.  As  a  believer  in  gradaal  growth 
bo  condemns  any  attempt  to  bring  about  a 
sadden  re-organisation  of  society,  either  by 
more  force  in  street-fighting,  or  through  the 
billot-box  by  the  mere  numbers  of  the 
disciples  of  liissalle.  In  opposition  to  Marx, 
lie  maintains  that  Kapitalism'm  is  not  a  mere 
disease,  but  a  necessary  phase  of  social 
development ;  that  it  has  still  a  most  im- 
portant work  to  do,  and  will  continue  to  do 
it,  for  onr  generation  at  least.  His  relation 
to  Katliedenoeialittenf  and  therefore  to  the 
buroancratio  Bocialism  to  which  their  theories 
would  lead,  has  been  already  noted.  He 
protests,  too,  against  Fourier's  proposed  dis- 
integration of  Society  by  breaking  it  up  into 
petty  communes,  each  of  which  would  suffer 
from  the  limitations  of  its  own  locality, 
instead  of  partaking  in  the  products  of  the 
whole  world. 

The  most  interesting  contribution  to 
purely  economio  doctrine  is  in  the  discussion 


(pp.  321-840)  of  the  theory  of  value  :  this 
is  undertaken  with  the  view  of  discover- 
ing what  readjustment  of  our  comnmcial 
system  is  tkir^ahle.  It  may  suffice  to  say 
that  the  author  does  not  regard  value  as 
depending  wholly,  either  on  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction (with  Marx),  or  on  the  utility  of 
the  article  as  expressed  by  the  demand  in 
the  nearest  market ;  while  he  conceives  that 
the  functions  of  money  might  be  best  per- 
formed' by  measuring  valne  in  terms  of  the 
normal  hour's  work.  This  one  phrase  will 
show  how  thorough-going  is  the  reoi^nisa- 
tion  which  the  author  believes  might — and, 
indeed,  in  some  form  or  other,  rmut  eventu- 
ally— supersede  and  survive  onr  existing 
uruigements.  W.  CniraiNGHAM. 


Calendar  of  the  State  Papers  relating  to  Ire- 
land, of  the  Beign  of  Elizabeth,  1586-1588, 
July,  preserved  tn  Ser  Majesty's  Public 
Record  0£ice.  Edited  by  Hans  Claude 
Hamilton,  Elsq.*  F.S.A.,  Assistant-Keeper 
of  H.M.  Public  Records.  (Longmans.) 

The  papers  calendared  in  this  volume  con- 
tain many  matters  of  interest  in  connexion 
with  the  affairs  of  the  English  Government 
in  Ireland  during  the  closing  years  of  the 
viceroyalty  of  Sir  John  Perrot,  who  entered 
on  that  office  in  1583. 

Ferrot  inherited  large  estates  in  Whales, 
and  in  his  early  years  had  distinguished 
himself  both  as  a  courtier  and  a  soldier. 
Some  of  his  contemporaries  concluded  that 
he  was  a  brother  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  from 
his  close  resemblance  to  Henry  YIIL  in 
person,  manner,  and  voice.  His  undoubted 
courage  and  good  qualities  were  marred  by 
extreme  intolerance  of  opposition,  combined 
with  haughtinera  of  demeanour,  violence  of 
temper,  and  excessive  swearing. 

Although  Perrot  had  filled  the  office  of 
President  of  Munster  with  reputation  from 
1570  to  1576,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
find  a  man  less  suited  by  nature  to  encoun- 
ter, as  Viceroy,  the  secret  intrigues  and  obli- 
quities in  which  some  of  the  Queen's  adminis- 
trators in  Ireland  were  engaged  when  he  en- 
tered on  the  government.  The  Privy  Council 
there  was  mainly  under  the  control  of  a  few 
active  lay  and  ecbleBiasticid  members,  who 
held  high  offices  under  the  Crown  in  Ire- 
land, but  were  chiefly  interested  in  plans  to 
advance  the  fortunes  of  themselves  and  their 
dependents,  under  pretext  of  reducing  the 
native  Irish  and  of  promoting  the  English 
interest.  Of  these  personages  during  Ferret's 
rule,  the  most  conspicuous  were  Adam 
LofbuB,  Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  Chancel- 
lor for  Ireland  ;  Geoffrey  Feuton,  Secretary 
of  State ;  Sir  Richard  Byngham,  Governor 
of  Connacht ;  Sir  Nicholas  Bagenal,  Marshal 
of  the  Arlny ;  Sir  Henry  Wallop,  Treasurer 
at  Wars ;  and  Sir  Nicholas  Whyte,  Master 
of  the  Bolls.  To  the  great  embarrassment 
of  Ferrot,  a  continuous  and  confidential  cor- 
respondence was,  independently  of  him, 
maintained  by  these  officials,  collectively 
and  individually,  vrith  the  advisers  of  the 
Crown  in  England.  Through  the  represen- 
tatioDB  made  by  themselves  and  their  influ- 
ential connexions  there  to  Walsingham, 
Cecil,  and  other  personal  counsellors  of  the 
Queen,  grants  were  often  obtained  without 
the  Viceroy's  knowledge,  and  reversals  of 


his  decisions  were  not  unfrequently  des- 
patched to  him  accompanied  by  reprimands 
from  Her  Majesty.  Thus,  in  reference  to 
an  expedition  which  Perrot  had  made  into 
Ulster,  Elizabeth  wrote,  with  her  own  hand, 
to  him  as  follows  in  1586,  at  the  head  of  an 
official  letter,  of  which  Secretary  Fenton 
was  the  bearer : — 

"  Let  uB  have  no  more  such  rash  unftdvised 
journeys  without  good  groani,  as  your  last  fond 

Journey  in  the  North.  We  marvel  that  you 
langed  not  such  saucy  an  adverUser  as  he  that 
made  jou  believe  so  ^reat  a  company  were  coming. 
I  know  you  do  nothing  hut  with  a  good  intent 
for  my  Bervice,  bnt  yet  take  better  heed  ere  you 
use  Us  BO  ag^in." 

Perrot  expressed  to  Burghley  bis  great 
grief  at  the  disgraces  put  on  mm  by  such 
despatches,  and  begged  that  he  might  be 
recalled,  since  .the  powers  given  to  the 
Council  so  circumscribed  his  authority  and 
rendered  him  so  unable  to  pleasure  friend 
or  servant  that  he  could  expect  no  man  of 
value  to  tarry  with  him  or  depend  npon  hioL 
For  many  of  the  members  of  the  Council  he 
entertained  profound  contempt,  which  he 
took  no  trouble  to  conceal.  Auditor  Jeny- 
son,  he  wrote,  "  lived  like  a  hog  and  died 
like  a  dog."  Adam  Loftus,  Chancellor 
and  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  whom  his  adver- 
saries stigmatised  as  a  sordid  "Apostate 
Priest,"  wrote  as  follows  in  1586  on  Perrot's 
demeanour  towards  himself  and  bia  fellow- 
Councillors : — 

"Would  to  God  these  disgracet  rested  onVy 
upon  us,  who  are  in  office,  and  did  not  b\bo  reacb 
to  all  the  douncillora  here  of  the  EngUah  birth, 
who  by  the  dailv  disgraces  oflered  by  his  Lord- 
Bhip  find  themsefves  bo  discountenanced  tliat  they 
are  utterly  disabled  to  do  Her  Big^ceas  that 
service  wliich  they  would.     For  in  case  any 

feutlemau  in  private  make  petition  unto  my 
lOrd  Deputy  to  have  his  cause  considered  of 
before  the  Council  hoard,  his  Lordship's  cominon 
answer  u  this,  with  great  fuiy,  *  What  telkst 
thou  me  of  the  Council  P '  '  Whkt  care  I  for  the 
Council  P '  '  They  are  all  of  them  but  a  sort  of 
beggars  and  squibbs,  puppies,  dogk  duoghiU 
churles— yea  even  the  proudest  of  them  come 
hither  wiUi  their  hose  patched  on  the  heels.* 
And  also  terming  the  Queen's  Chief  Juetioes  at 
the  law  '  ten  shillit^  knaves,'  using  such  other 
xeproachful  and  despiteful  terms  agamst  us,  tfast 
we  fiud  ounelvee  both  greatly  diseontented, 
discouragedj  and  disaUed  from  doiiig  oi  any 
good." 

The  treasurer,  Wallop,  described  Perrot 
as  the  "  haughtiest  governor  that  ever  he 
saw,"  and  one  who  most  desired  to  deal  in 
all  things  absolutely.  Fenton  assured  the 
Queen's  adviseiB  that  Perrot  had  made  un- 
founded statements  as  to  his  having  acquired 
the  good-will  of  the  native  Irish.  He  added 
that  Her  Majesty's  faithful  English  servitors 
suffered  snch  disgraces  and  indignities  from 
the  Lord  Deputy  that  many  of  them  would 
be  driven  to  leave  their  places  and  retire  to 
England.  That  Ferrot  bad  grounds  for  his 
low  ^imate  of  the  integrity  of  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Privy  Connoil  may  be 
gathered  from  occasional  references  in  his 
correspondence.  They  narrowly  watched 
both  his  public  and  private  actionSj  and  did 
not  think  it  beneath  their  position  to  send 
reports  to  England  on  the  economy  with 
which  he  managed  his  housekeeping  and 
retinue.  The  adroitness  with  which  copies 
of  some  of  Perrot'e  impprtant  private  letters 
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WOTe  obtained  by  his  maligners  is  shown  in 
a  commnnication  in  1587  firom  Chancellor 
lioftas  to  Walsingham  in  reference  to 
Williama,  whom  Perrot  had  imprisoned  for 
breach  o£  trost  in  his  capacity  as  Beoretary. 

Borghley  seems  to  nave  highly  disap- 
proved of  these  acts.  He  underlined  the 
passages  relatiog  to  them,  and  noted  on 
the  margin  that  he  regarded  the  filching  of 
the  Viceroj*a  private  letters  as  a  "  great 
abase." 

The  constant  discord,  dissensions,  "  ireful 
langoage,"  "oontentioas  quarrels,"  "tban- 
denng  speeches,"  and  challenges  between 
the  ^iei  representatives  of  the  English 
Crown  in  Ireland  appear  to  have  reached 
a  climax  in  l^y*  1587,  when  a  scene  occurred 
whiofa  is  described  as  follows  by  Sir  Nicholas 
Wfayte,  who  was  present  at  it : — 
"  Tlie  Lord  Deputy  Bent  for  Mr.  Treasurer,  i/b. 
Gardener,  Sir  Nicholas  White,  and  Mr.  Feoton  to 
bis  lodging  at  St.  Mary  Abbe;  to  examine  one 
I^trick  Oullan  upon  certain  interrogatories  con- 
earning  his  misuse  in  going  to  England  in  the 
name  of  Turlough  Tynagh  O'Neill  with  a  letter 
of  eompbunt  from  him  to  Her  Majesty  against  the 
DepntT.  After  the  Lord  Deputy  had  willed 
Patrick  Oallan  to  say  the  truth,  he  departed  to 
his  bed-chamber,  leaving  the  said  Justice,  Sir 
Nicholas  White,  and  Mr.  Fenton,  to  examine  that 
cause;  whereupon  the  sfud  commissioners  be- 
thoi^ht  themselves,  and  came  to  the  bed-chamber 
of  the  said  Lord  Deputy,  saying,  that  because 
they  would  avoid  all  suspicion  in  the  taking  of 
the  examination,  they  thought  it  best  to  examine 
the  matter  in  the  Council  chamber  within  the 
castle,  whereunto  the  Deputy  said  he  was  con- 
tented, refening  to  them  to  take  the  time  and 
^aee  where  they  would.  Then  one  of  the 
DepvtyV  aarrants  eame  in,  and  said  the  Munhal 
was  without,  in  the  Great  Ohamber,  Stud  the 
Deputy,  Let  him  stay  a  while,  and  I  will  speak 
with  him.  And  immediately  the  Marshal  entered 
into  the  chamber.  How  now  Mr.  Marshal  ?  said 
the  Depu^.  I  hear  Patrick  Cullan  is  to  be  ex- 
amined, said  he,  and  I  have  here  a  supplication  to 
be  put  op  to  you  and  the  Council,  to  require  that 
your  Lordship  be  not  at  the  examination.  Said 
the  Justice,  There  is  order  taken  for  that  matter 
already.  Why,  Mr.  Marshal,  said  the  Deputy, 
wiU  you  direct  me  P  I  will  do  as  I  think  good, 
and  yet  X  will  not  be  at  it.  I  mistrust  there  will 
be  false  measure  used,  said  the  Marshal.  Nay, 
said  the  Deputy,  you  shall  never  have  false 
measure  where  I  shsll  be.  I  do  not  think  so,  said 
the  Marshal.  And  if  you  think  otherwise,  said 
the  Deputy,  by  me,  I  defy  yon  or  any  other  that 
shall  so  tlunk  of  me.  I  defy  you,  too,  said  the 
Marshal.  Do  yon  defy  me,  the  Deputy  P  said  the 
Lord  Deputy.  And  with  that  he  rose  and  vent 
towards  tlie  Marshal,  and  had  some  clupiog 
with  him,  which  Sir  Nicholas  White  could 
not  see,  by  reason  that  he  stood  with  his 
&ce  towards  the  Deputy  and  bis  back  to  the 
Marshal,  but  believeth  that  the  Deputy  did  but 
a^htly  with  his  hand  touch  his  cheek  (not  strik- 
ing him  as  he  could  have  done),  staying  his  other 
huid  on  his  right  shoulder,  saying,  Well,  Mar- 
shal, if  you  defied  a  man  in  my  place  in  any  other 
country,  he  would  hang  you.  Hang  me,  said  the 
Marshal,  I  am  a  true  man.  Wherewithal  the 
Marshal,  having  a  staff  in  his  hand,  did  threaten- 
ing-wise raise  up  the  same,  as  though  he  would 
have  stricken  the  Deputy,  Wherewith  the 
Justice,  Sir  Nicholas  White,  and  Mr,  Fenton  went 
between  them.  And  the  Marshal  being  in  the 
Justice's  hand,  going  back,  fell  down.  And  upon 
bis  riun^  soid,  It  will  be  proved  you  have  used 
Tooiself  u  this  matter  evil.  In  this  matter,  said 
the  Depart  yon  do  Ue,  if  you  think  that  I  have 
dealt  evil  m  anything.  You  lie,  said  Uie  Marshal, 
and  to  mend  it,  aud,  If  yon  were  not  Depn^  I 
would  lay  yon  lie,  ud  again  sud,  Becaiue  you 


are  Deputy  I  will  not  say  you  lie ;  for  I  care  not 
for  Sir  John  Perrot,  If  I  were,  but  Sir  John 
Perrot,  said  the  Deputy,  I  would  teach  him  that 
came  from  a  tailor's  staU  to  use  me  thus.  It 
makes  no  matter,  said  the  Marshal.  Well,  said 
the  Deputy,  because  you  '  doate '  I  will  bear  with 
you,  otherwise  I  would  commit  you  to  prison.  If 
you  did,  said  he,  I  would  come  out,  whether  you 
would  or  not.  Very  well,  Mr.  Marshal,  said  the 
Deputy,  get  you  hence,  for  it  is  no  reason  to  talk 
with  you.  A  man  would  .tMnk  you  are  drunk. 
Nay,  you  are  drunk,  said  the  MarshaL" 

Perrot  regarded  with  apprehension  the 
projected  Spanish  descent  on  Ireland,  the 
rumours  of  which,  we  are  told,  were  received 
with  joy  by  many  of  the  native  Irish  in  the 
more  remote  parts  of  ihe  island.  Early  in- 
telligence of  the  preparations  and  move- 
ments in  Spain  and  Portugal  were  obtained 

the  Viceroy  throngh  foreign  traders  who 
visited  Ireland,  and  through  Irish  merchants 
who  returned  with  cargoes  from  abroad.  He 
also  employed  special  and  expert  spies  in  the 
Peninsula. 

Perrot,  having  retired  from  the  Vice- 
royalty,  returned  to  Englsind  in  1688.  Four 
years  subsequently  he  was  indicted  for 
treason,  on.  chains  gronnded  on  some  acts 
and  violent  speeches  ascribed  to  him  while 
in  Ireland.  Altbongh  he  solemnly  denied 
the  statements  of  his  accusers  and  impngned 
their  characters,  he  was  found  gnilty  and 
condemned  to  death.  After  sentence  had 
been  pronounced,  he  is  reported  to  have  de- 
clared in  court  that  he  did  not  wish  to  live 
after  the  corruption  of  his  name  and  blood, 
which  "  had  been  of  ancient  continuance 
and  never  before  spotted;  "  and,  "  having  a 
carnation  in  his  hand,  he  said,  I  care  not  for 
death  the  value  of  this  flower.  I  fear  it 
not."  He  had  many  years  before  expressed 
similar  sentiments  when  he  wrote  as  follows 
to  the  Privy  Council  in  England  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  providing  against  the  expected 
Spanish  invasion  of  Ireland :  *'  I  have  but  a 
life  to  yield  for  Her  Majesty  and  my  country, 
for  the  loss  whereof  I  grieve  not,  but  rather 
for  the  harm  that  through  defects  I  fear  may 
come  to  Her  Majesty  and  State,  and  the 
shame  I  shall  leave  behind  me."  Perrot 
died  suddenly  in  the  Tower  of  London  a  few 
months  after  his  trial.  The  Qaeen,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  intended  to  pardon  him, 
allowed  his  estates  to  pass  to  his  son.  She 
is  said  in  earlier  years  to  have  sent  him, 
throngh  "Mistress  Blanche  Parry,"  "a  fair 
jewell  hanged  by  a  white  cypresse,  signify- 
ing withall  that  as  long  as  he  wore  that  for 
her  sake,  she  did  believe,  with  Qod's  help, 
he  should  have  no  harm."  Some  of  Perrot's 
contemporaries  referred  to  him  as  a  very 
well-deserving  gentleman,  who  occasioned 
his  own  ruin  by  the  ill  management  of  his 
tongue. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  at  present 
to  do  more  than  mention  that,  in  addition 
to  matters  already  noticed,  the  volume 
before  us  contains  papers  on  many  important 
affairs  and  transactions  of  the  years  1586- 
1588.  Among  these  are  documents  con- 
nected with  the  civil,  military,  and  eccle- 
siastical arrangements  in  Ireland;  the 
relations  of  the  English  Government  with 
the  native  Irish  septs  and  their  lords  ;  the 
alliances  of  the  Soots  with  Ulster  and 
Gonnaoht ;  and  the  plans  for  settiing  Eng- 
lish "  Undertakers    in  Uanster.   In  con- 


nexion with  this  province  we  find  the 
following  letter  of  some  botanical  interest  :~ 
"Tou  shall  receive  herewith  a  bundle  of  trees 
called  the  wollaghan  tree,  whereof  my  Lord  of 
Leicester  and  Mr.  Secretary  Walsyngham  are 
both  very  desirous  to  have  some,  as  well  for  the 
fruit  as  the  rareness  of  the  manner  of  bearii^, 
which  is  after  the  kind  of  orange  to  have  blossoms 
and  fruit  green  or  ripe  all  the  year  long,  and  the 
same  of  a  very  pleasant  taste,  and  growing  nowhere 
else  but  in  one  part  of  Munster,  from  whence  I 
have  caused  them  to  be  transported  immediately 
unto  you,  praying  you  to  see  them  safely  delivered 
and  divided  between  my  said  Lord  and  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, directing  that  they  may  be  planted  near 
some  ponds,  or  with  a  great  deal  of  black  moory 
eurth  which  kind  of  soil  I  take  will  best  lite 
them,  for  tbat  they  grow  best  in  Munster  about 
loughs  and  prove  to  ike  tHguess  of  cherry-trees  or 
more  and  continue  long." 

To  those  who  are  conversant  with  Mr. 
H.  G.  Hamilton's  long  and  careful  labours 
on  the  State  Papers  in  England  relating  to 
Ireland  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  the 
present  volumo  will  be  truly  acceptable,  as 
ib  fully  equals  his  previous  publications  in 
value  of  material  and  excellence  of  execution. 
Everyone  interested  in  historical  studies  of 
this  class  and  period  will  be  anxious  soon  to 
receive  another  volume  from  the  same  ex- 
perienced and  skilfnl  editor. 

John  T.  Gilbirt. 


Notes  on  some  Passages  in  the  Liturgical 
History  of  the  Beformed  English  Church. 
By  Lord  Selborne.  (Murray.) 
Did  Qaeen  Elizabeth  take  "  Other  Order"  i» 
the  "  AdoeHisementa  "  of  15bG  r  A  Letter 
to  Lord  SelboTM.  By  James  Parker. 
(James  Parker  A  Co.) 
The  earlier  of  these  two  volumes  is  not 
quite  what  it  professes  to  be,  a  mere  anti- 
quarian enquiry  into  the  liturgical  contro- 
versies under  Elizabeth.  Its  real  motive  is 
different,  since  Lord  Selborne's  aim  in  it  is 
to  provide  something  which  will  look  like 
a  buttress  to  the  t^ottering  Judgment  of  the 
Judioial  Committee  of  Priry  (>>uncil  in  the 
Folkestone  Bitual  Case,  to  whioh  he  was 
one  of  the  consenting  majority.  No  one 
aconstomed  to  I^;al  studies,  especially  if  at 
all  versed  in  the  particular  sabjeot-matter 
of  the  Folkestone  suit,  has  suppmed  for  an 
instant  that  the  Judgment  pronounced  in- 
it  was  based  upon  law  rather  than  on  a 
theory  of  pnblic  expediency.  Studiously 
verbose  and  carefully  involved  as  the  find- 
ing is,  and  baffling  to  the  untrained  lay 
mind,  its  argument,  to  experienced  persons, 
resembles  nothing  so  much  as  Theodore 
Hook's  once  famous  pedigree  of  the  New- 
biggin  fomily  from  Sfcepheri  de  Hoacques. 
The  lUdsdale  Judgment,  which  disallowed 
certain  ornaments  and  usages  alleged  by  the 
appellant  to  be  lawful  under  the  Ornaments 
Rubric  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  was 
based  on  the  following  remarkable  proposi- 
tions : — 

1.  That  the  Ornaments  Rubric  of  1662, 
which  enjoins  the  dresses  and  utensils  in 
use  in  2  Edward  VI.,  is,  in  troth,  not  a 
Rubric  at  all,  nor  even  an  integral  part 
of  that  schedule  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
known  as  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and 
ia  therefore  not  the  law,  bot  a  mere  casual 
"note"  or  "memorandum"  unauthorita- 
tively  added,  and  of  no  legid  force. 
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2.  That  the  OrnamentB  Babrio  of  1559 
mast  therefore  be  taken  instead,  which 
Babrio  contains  a  clause  of  refor«ice  to 
Elizabeth's  Act  of  Uniformity  (absent  from 
that  of  1662),  wherein  the  Qaeen  is  em- 
powered to  take  "  other  order,"  in  a  certain 
specified  way,  as  to  yestments  and  cere- 
monies, instead  of  the  general  direction  to 
revert  to  the  usage  of  2  Edward  VI.,  and 
that  this  clause  must  be  "read  into"  the 
existing  Babrio  of  1662,  and  not  be  re- 
garded, as  is  the  iarariable  rule  in  any 
similar  matter,  as  repealed  by  its  omission 
therefrom. 

3.  That  certain  Advertisements  of  1566, 
of  which  no  anthoritatire  copy  is  known  to 
exist,  and  of  whose  due  publication  no  eri- 
dcnco  is  producible,  were  issued  by  the 
Grown  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
1559. 

4.  That  they  were  the  "  other  order " 
refeiTed  to  by  that  Act,  excluded  the  vest- 
ments of  1548,  and  prospectively  repealed 
the  enactments  of  1662. 

And  the  conclnsion  drawn  from  all  these 
was  that,  while  the  Judicial  Committee  was 
quite  right  in  declaring  in  1857,  when  de- 
ciding Liddell  u.  Westerfcon,  that  all  the 
ceremonial  enactments  from  Elizabeth  to 
Charles  II.  inclusive  "  obviously  mean  the 
same  thing,"  that  thing  was  not,  as  the 
Court  then  stated,  "  that  the  same  dresses 
and  utensils  which  were  used  under  the  First 
Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI.  may  still  be 
used,"  but  contrariwise,  that  they  ^1  meant 
to  prohibit  penally  the  use  of  those  very 
articles,  and  that  the  word  **  SOT "  must 
accordingly  be  "  read  into  "  the  Ornaments 
Rubric. 

Of  this  carious  deliverance  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  under  no  hypothesis  is  it  so  much 
as  conceivable  that  even  one  of  the  judges 
who  concurred  in  it  can  have  dreamt  for  a 
moment  that  it  might  possibly  be  the  law ; 
since  the  four  propositions  are  in  part 
express  negations  and  contradictions  of  the 
letter  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  established 
principles  of  jurisprndence,  and  also  iu 
part  are  mere  unsupported  guess-work,  alto- 
gether inadei^nate  to  snstiun  a  penal  con- 
Tiction  :  albeit  it  is  just  imaginable  that  a 
very  daring  counsel  might  have  been  suffered 
by  a  lenient  Bench  to  plead  them  in  bar  of 
a  penal  sentence,  had  the  conditions  of  the 
suit  been  reversed,  and  some  one  been  pro- 
secuted for  refusing  to  wi>ar  vestments. 

Of  coarse  very  damaging  criticisms  have 
followed,  and  not  the  least  desfcrnctive  were 
those  in  Mr.  James  Parker's  profoundly 
learned  and  wellnigh  exhanstive  volumes  on 
the  First  Book  of  Edward  VI.,  to  which 
attention  was  drawn  in  the  Acadeht  of 
August  25,  1877,  wherein  he  exposed  the 
historical  nntrustworthiness  of  the  Bidsdale 
Judgment  as  oonclnsively  as  Mr.  Finlason, 
the  well-known  text-writer,  has  done  its  legal 
unteuability.  Accordingly  Lord  Selborne, 
feeling  that  it  was  necessary  to  set  up 
some  defence,  and  that  neither  the  character 
of  the  Court  nor  that  of  the  Judgment  itself 
was  a  sufficient  reply,  has  betaken  himself  to 
an  attempt  to  show  that  something  can  be 
said  in  behalf  of  the  theory  that  the  Ad- 
vertisements of  1566  were  (tz)  as  au- 
thoritatively issued  by  the  Grown  as  the 
Injunctions  of  1559  were ;  and  (b)  that  they 


were  the  "other  order"  contemplated  by 
the  Act  of  Uniformity, 'abolishing  the  pro- 
visional legalisation  of  the  Edwardine  orna- 
ments. He  has  scarcely  dared  to  more  than 
touch  the  self-oondemned  propositions  that 
the  Ornaments  Rubric  is  not  law,  and  that 
an  uncertified  Order  in  Council  of  1566  can 
repeal  a  statute  of  1662,  which,  however,  are 
both  essential  to  the  defence ;  but  has  en- 
deavoured to  support  the  two  minor  pleas, 
in  the  hope  apparently  that  if  he  can  show  the 
Judgment  to  have  been  sound  so  far,  the 
rest  of  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  by  the 
uninstr acted  public. 

He  begins,  then,  with  a  criticism  of  Mr. 
Parker's  method  of  interpretation,  which  he 
states  to  be  different  from  that  of  the  law  of 
England — a  sufficiently  harmless  truism  in 
itself,  as  history  and  law  do  not  proceed  by 
the  same  paths  of  enquiry  ;  but  sorely  mis- 
leading if  meant  to  insinuate  that  the  method 
of  the  Ridsdalo  Judgment  is  not  very  much 
more  alien  from  the  law  than  Mr.  Parker's 
can  be. 

Next,  after  a  glance  at  the  Elizabethan 
Prayer  Book  of  1559,  he  proceeds  to  ai^ae 
in  favour  of  the  Advertisements  of  1566, 
alleging  that  no  writer  of  reputation  before 
the  eighteenth  century  doubted  their  having 
been  duly  authorised  by  the  Queen ;  that  the 
later  view  is  merely  a  "new  tradition" 
based  on  Gosin's  Notes,  and  nuunly  due 
to  a  misunderstanding  of  an  erroneous  pas- 
sage in  Sti^pe ;  that  they  were  issued  by 
the  Queen's  printer,  cum  privileg^io  ;  and  that 
it  was  not  necessary  that  the  anthority  of 
the  Crown  should  be  given  in  any  one 
specified  way,  but  that  a  recognition  of 
some  sort  adequate  for  the  purpose  actually 
was  given,  and  admitted  by  those  most  con- 
cerned. Next,  he  urges  that  the  retention  and 
republication  of  the  Ornaments  Rubric  in  the 
revision  of  the  Prayer-book  under  James  I. 
in  1604  gave  it  no  fresh  authority,  but  left  it 
just  as  it  was,  precisely  as  the  present  rubrics 
have  been  unaffected  by  the  Shortened 
Services  Act  of  1871.  Then  he  writes  with 
apparent  fullness  and  accuracy  on  the  Lords' 
Committee  of  1640-1,  but  omits  any  refer- 
ence to  its  explicit  declaration  that  the 
Advertisements  of  1566  "  are  not  in  force 
but  hy  wai/  of  commentary  and  exposition," 
which  is,  in  fact,  decisive  of  the  controversy, 
and  refutes  the  statement  that  doubt  was  not 
thrown  on  their  validity  till  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  paragraphs  on  the  Revision 
of  1661,  which  are  next  in  order,  are  de- 
voted to  minimising  Cosin'a  inflaence  and 
share  in  that  revision,  and  to  arguing  that 
the  recasting  of  the  Ornaments  Bubric,  in- 
volving  the  omission  of  the  clause  of  refer- 
ence to  Elizabeth's  Act  empowering  the 
Crown  to  take  "further  order,"  did  not 
really  expunge  the  effect  of  that  clause,  but 
left  it  still  operative.  However,  at  an  earlier 
point  in  the  volame,  Lord  Selborne  replies 
to  an  allegation  of  illegality  which  was  raised 
against  James  I.'s  alterations,  on  the  score 
that  the  powers  of  the  Act  of  1559  were 
specially  restricted  to  Elizabeth  and  died 
with  her,  that  "  the  King  never  dies,  and  in 
a  statute  giving  the  King  powers  for  a  public 
purpose,  not  limited  as  to  time,  his  heirs  and 
successors  are  prima  facie  implied."  Very 
good,  only  in  that  case  Charles  II.  took 
"other  order"  by  striking  out  tlie  provi- 


sional clause  in  the  Ornaments  Bubric,  and 
going  back  to  the  ornaments  of  1548  with- 
out qnalifioation,  so  Idiat  the  Babrio  of  1662, 
whetner  authorised  liy  Parliament  or  not, 
stands  at  least  on  the  same  legal  footing  as 
the  Advertisemente  of  1566,  and  repeals 
them,  as  being  later.  The  other  details  of 
Lord  Selborne  s  argument  are  unimportant. 

Mr.  Parker's  reply  is  simply  destractive, 
and  makes  his  critic,  in  the  phrase  of  the 
Arabian  Nights,  "  an  example  to  all  who 
would  be  admonished."  He  first  points  out 
that  Lord  Selborne  has  arbitrarily  severed 
two  clauses  of  the  Act  of  1559  which  must 
be  read  together,  and  constitute  but  one  pro- 
viso, and  that,  while  laying  much  stress  on 
the  permission  to  the  Crown  to  take  "  other 
order  "  as  to  ornaments,  he  altc^tfaw  leaves 
out  of  sight  that  twin  clause  which  empowers 
the  Queen  to  "  ordain  and  publish  further 
ceremonies  and  rites,"  proof  sufficient  that 
abolition  was  not  contemplated  at  all,  but 
addition. 

Next,  that  this  "  other  order  "  was  actually 
taken  in  1561  by  the  Queen  in  the  form  of 
Letters  under  the  Groat  Seal  (this  is  a  slight 
inaccuracy,  as  appears  below),  citing  the  Act, 
and  in  all  respects  formally  published,  wher^ 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  are  enjoined 
to  revise   the  Lectionary  and   to  repair 
chancels,  besides  some  minor  details.  Bat 
Parker's  Advertisements  of  1566  are  Jacking 
in  all  the  numerous  marks  of  ro^  anthority- 
which  tbe  Letters  of  15G1  exhibit  sacfa  asthe 
Queen's  name  as  their  author,  ihm  expreaa 
statement  that  they  are  the  "  fttrtiier  order  " 
("  Letting  you  to  understande  that  where  it 
is  provided  by  Acte  of  Parliament .  ;  .  that 
whensoever  wo  shall  see  cause  to  take  further 
order  in  any  rite  or  ceremonie  ...  we 
therefore  have  thought  good  ...  to  require 
you,"  &c.),  their  address  to  her  Archbishop 
and  Bishops,  their  claim  to  be  a  royal  warrant, 
their  being  given  "  under  our  signet  at  the 
Palace  of  Westminster,"  their  being  filed  as 
State  Papers  in  the  Record  Office,  their  ap- 
pearance in  Parker's  register  at  Lambeth,  and 
the  crowning  fact  that  the  Prayer  Book  was 
actoally  affected  in  ite  contents  by  them:  not 
one  of  which  particulars  applies  to  the  merely 
episcopal  directions  of  1566,  whicli  profe^ 
to  do  no  more  than  uphold  the  then  exitttng 
order,  not  to  bring  in  any  further  order. 
Again,  Mr.  Parker  shows  that  the  docnment 
of  15b6  does  emphatically  recognise,  and 
that  several  times,  the  "minimum"  view 
which  Lord  Selborne  scouts  as  untenable, 
avowedly  fi.xing  a  lower  standard  than  that 
of  the  Rubric,  and  allowing  it  where  no  more 
could  be  safely  enforced,  a  principle  whic^ 
if  applying,  as  it  does,  to  preaching  and  ad- 
ministration of  sacraments,  cannot  be  in- 
applicable to  vestiarr  questions.    Then  he 
prints  at  length  the  Queen's  letter  to  Parker 
in  1565,  which  led  to  the  issne  of  the  Adver- 
tisements of  1566,  by  which  he  shows  that 
Lord  Selborne  has  misrepresented  its  pur- 
port by  alleging  it  to  refer  to  vestments,  not 
a  word  concerning  which  occurs  throughout, 
for  it  is  restricted  to  ui^ng  uniformity  in 
the  then  existing  laws  and  usages,  without 
giving  so  much  as  a  hint  of  intended  change ; 
a  fact  exactly  corresponding  with  Parker's 
language  iu  the  Advertisements  themselves, 
as  well  as  in  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of 
London  five  days  after  the  Queen's  Letter 
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of  Jaaoarf  25,  1565,  bad  reached  faim. 
Bat  when  he  did  publish  his  AdvertiseineiitB, 
he  could  not  by  any  eSbrta  obtain  the  royal 
»inction  for  them.  Four  times  he  wrote  to 
Cecil  imploring  him  to  get  the  Queen's 
authorisatifHi,  and  ended  only  by  getting  his 
document  back,  endorsed  by  the  Minister's 
<nvn  hand  as  "  Ordinances  accorded  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  Mb  Province. 
-These  were  not  authorised  or  published." 
All  Parker  could  do  be  did,  which  was  to 
print  and  issue  the  Advertisements  on  his 
own  responsibility,  with  just  such  a  refer- 
cace  to  bh^r  having  been  drafted  in  con- 
R'^t^uence  of  a  letter  from  the  Queen  to 
litmself  as  might  make  them  look  as  if 
site  had  formally  sanctioned  them,  since  he 
oonld  not  get  leave  to  retain  the  AIS. 
wording  which  described  her  as  decreeing 
them  in  terms  of  the  Act  of  1559;  but 
writing  again  to  Cecil  on  March  28,  15C6, 
t  Itat  he  had  tried  to  strike  out  the  passages 
wliich  had  "  stayed  the  boke  from  the  Q. 
Ma"**  approbation,  "and  had  issued  the  Adver- 
tisement, so  revised  and  containing  nothing 
(w^ainst  the  law,  '*  with  mine  own  autoritje," 
hoping  that  he  would  not  be  interfered  with 
in  so  doing.  And  he  wrote,  on  the  very 
s.'^me  day,  a  circular  letter  to  certain  of  his 
clergy,  publishing  these  Advertisements 
avowedly  as  his  own  and  not  the  Crown's. 
Then  Mr.  Parker  points  out  that  the  Rids- 
Judgment  falsifies  a  letter  of  Archbishop 
<  I  riadars,  by  representing  him  as  alleging  the 
ijacen's  authority  for  the  Advertisements  of 
1  ~jG6,  whereas  what  be  does  cite  in  that  con- 
nexion is  the  earlrar  Injanclions  of  1559 ;  and 
also  that  the  Judgment  in  a  like  temper 
l^rarbles  Parker's  Visitation  Articles  of  1567, 
by  omitting  crucial  words  which  show  that 
t  ho  Injunctions  and  the  Advertisements 
stood  on  a  different  legal  footing,  inasmuch 
i\5  the  former  are  attributed  to  the  Queen, 
and  the  latter  only  to  "  publike  authority,"  a 
fact  on  which  Cardwell,  whom  tbe  judges 
continually  cite,  lays  particular  stress,  so 
that  this  perversion  must  have  been  studied. 
Tet  again,  tbe  Advertisements  are  never 
once  referred  to  in  any  documents  peculiar 
to  the  Province  of  York,  although  Grindal, 
who  as  Bishop  of  London  had  helped  to  draPt 
them,  was  Archlnshop  there;  which  proves 
that  they  were  not  laws  of  the  realm,  but 
only  local  episcopal  regulations  for  the  Pro- 
vince of  Canterbury.  Mr.  Parker  next  shows 
that  tbe  unofficial  evidence  of  contemporaries 
fully  bears  out  this  view,  and  that  the  his- 
torians whom  Lord  Selborne  cites  in  favour 
4  'f  the  royal  authority  of  tbe  Advertisements 
lia<l  no  accurate  knowledge  of  the  facts,  and 
■were,  in  truth,  misled  by  Parker's  employ- 
ment of  the  Queen's  name  indirectly  in  the 
title  of  the  Advertisements,  when  he  could 
not  get  direct  sanction  for  its  use  ;  while  as 
for  the  Queen's  printer  having  issued  them 
(ai,  indeed,  he  did  all  Parker's  official  publica- 
tions), that  no  more  makes  them  legal  tender 
than  any  casual  dooament  now  printed  by 
Messrs.  ^yre  and  Spottiswoode  becomes  an 
Act  of  nrliament  thereby.  And,  finally, 
in  a  brief  series  of  obifer  dieto,  Mr.  Par- 
ker pursues  Lord  Selborne  into  every 
crevice  of  refuge,  and  relentlessly  drags 
hina  out  to  be  punished — exposing,  for  exam- 
ple, the  statement  of  the  Bidmlale  Judg- 
mei^  thftt  aUn  and  inrpUoas  cannot  by  any 


knowu  usage  be  worn  concurrently,  whereas 
-the  rubrics  of  the  Roman  MissaT  prescribe 
this  v^  practice ;  exploding  the  fallacious 
reference  to  the  Shortened  Services  Act  of 
1871,  by  pointing  out  that  it  is  purely  per- 
missive and  supplementary  in  character,  and 
thus  no  parallel  to  the  supposed  compulsory 
abolition  of  vestments  without  touching  the 
Ornaments  Kubric  ;  while  the  sum  of  his 
charge  is  that  tho  Court  relied  on  mere 
hearsay  and  unofficial  evidehce  to  support 
its  foregone  conclnsion,  and  promptly  re- 
jected every  tittle  of  the  abundant  docu- 
mentary and  official  evidence  which  dis- 
proves it.  And  if  there  had  been  wanting 
any  means  for  the  lay  mind  to  decide  between 
the  two  disputants,  it  has  been  supplied  by 
Lord  Cairns  by  his  procuring  the  re-enact- 
ment of  the  Star  Chamber  obligation  of 
secrecy  in  1G27,  to  be  imposed  on  the  J ndicial 
Committee  henceforward,  thereby  confessing 
that  it  is  not  a  court  of  justice  to  declare  the 
law,  but  a  political  conclave  to  decide  on  the 
expediency  of  advice  to  be  tendered  to  the 
Crown.  But  these  are  not  Tudor  or  Stuart 
days,  and  Lord  Cairns  is  auachrouistio  by 
two  centuries  and  a^half. 

BiCHAKD  F.  LmLEDALE. 


NKW  N0TBL3. 


Eyes  80  Blue.    By  Agnes  Law.    In  Three 

Volumes.    (S.  Tinsley  &  Co.) 
They  were  Neighbours.     By  Ijaiudou  Hill. 

In  Three  Volumes.    (S.  Tinsley  &  Co.) 
Rose  and  Josephine.    "By  Edith  H.  Owen. 

(S.  Tinsley  &  Co.) 
Molly  Bawn.    By  the  Author  of  "  Phyllis." 

In  Three  Volumes.  (B.  Bentley  &  Son.) 
Six  to  One :   a  NantiicJ:et  Idyll,  (New 

Tork  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.) 

Thebe  was  published  years  ago  an  interest- 
ing book  called  The  Hisiory  of  Sacrilege^ 
which  traced  in  many  families  whose  an- 
cestors had,  after  the  dissolution  of  monas- 
teries, taken  possession  of  Church  lands  a 
series  of  what  the  author  considered  to  be 
retributive  misfortunes.  .A  novel-writer 
would  naturally  find  in  such  a  work  a  rich 
mine  of  skeleton  plots  ready  for  use,  which  in 
prudent  and  skilful  hands  might  be  moulded 
into  excellent  novels.  Miss  Law  has  written 
on  these  lines,  but  has  produced  a  very  bad 
novel.  The  &mily  of  a  certain  Lord  Durant 
is  supposed  to  be  under  the  ban  of  heredi- 
tary insanity  appearing  in  every  third 
generation  in  consequence  of  the  possession 
of  a  large  estate  which  had  been  formerly 
Church  property,  By  giving  up  this  land 
for  Church  purposes  Lord  Durant  hopes  to 
avert  the  appearance  of  any  further  insanity 
in  himself  or  in  bis  descendants.  Now,  with 
this  foundation  and  the  fertility  of  incident 
with  which  Miss  Law's  work  abonnds,  tho 
story  should  have  been  a  pleasant  one.  Its 
bad  points,  however,  predominate.  Matri- 
monial separation,  bigamy,  seduction,  and 
highly- developed  scoandrelism  of  other  kinds 
disgust  one,  and  swamp  the  interest  of  the 
tale.  It  appears  that  some  lady-writers 
think  that  they  can  only  please  their  readers 
by  plunging  them  into  an  atmosphere  of  vice. 

They  were  Neighbours  contains  some  excel- 
lent character-drawing,  and  is  well  written. 
It  18  Boaroely  likely,  however,  to  reach  the 


class  of  people  whom,  from  all  appearances, 
it  is  designed  to  benefit.  It  treats  ci  strikes 
and  their  remedies,  and  of  the  labour  and 
wages  question.  Perhaps  some  employers 
may  find  a  few  useful  suggestions  scattered 
through  these  volumes,  which  form  a  book 
rather  above  the  average  of  everyday  works 
of  fiction. 

Miss  Owen's  short  story  of  Hose  and 
Josephine  relates  the  fortunes  of  two  girls, 
the  one  belonging  to  an  old  family  at- 
tached to  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  the  other 
to  tho  new  nobility  of  Napoleon,  The 
haughty  pride  of  Josephine  is  humbled  at 
tbe  end  of  the  "hundred  days,"  and  after 
some  stem  vicissitudes  of  fortune  she  is 
rescued  from  starvation  by  Rose  and  her 
mother,  who  had  resumed  their  ancient 
name  and  position.  Rose,  who  had  been 
obliged  to  submit  to  all  kinds  of  indig- 
nities as  Josephine's  waiting-maid,  not  only 
succours  her  former  oppressor,  but  by  her 
personal  solicitation  restores  to  her  her 
husband,  who  had  been  sentenced  to  death 
for  his  adherence  to  Napoleon. 

No  one  who  had  re^id  Phyllis  and  Molly 
Baion  could  mistake  the  identity  of  author- 
ship. The  latter  story  contains  absolutely 
the  same  characters  di.sguised  under  different 
names.  The  incidental  part  of  the  plot  is 
also  changed.  But,  to  slightly  parody  an 
old  saying,  Molly  and  Phyllis  are  very  much 
alike,  especially  Molly.  We  wilt  not  attempt 
to  tell  the  story,  bat  cannot  help  heartily 
recommending  it.  A  rare  combmation  of 
wit,  humour,  and  good  sense  is  to  be  found 
on  every  page,  and  after  finishing  the  third 
volume,  we  felt  a  strong  temptation  to  take 
up  the  first  and  read  all  three  again,  0  si 
sic  omnes  ! 

Six  to  One  is  "  a  Nantucket  Idyll."  This 
we  are  told  on  the  title-page.  We  have, 
however,  a  better  description  of  the  work 
among  the  advertisements  on  the  back  of 
its  cover.  It  is  there  described  as  "  the 
summer  experience  of  an  editor  who  was 
sent  to  Nantucket  for  rest  for  an  overtasked 
brain,  and  who,  under  the  refreshing  in- 
fluenco  of  an  environment  of  unlimited  ocean 
and  girls — especially  girls — found  rest,  and 
— something  else."  The  incidents  are  well 
told,  tira  language  is  quaintly  transatlantic, 
and  the  book,  professedly  written  "  for 
summer  reading,'  would  pleasantly  while 
away  the  hours  of  an  autumn  afternoon. 

T.  W.  Cbawlet. 


CUBREirr  LriEBATUUE, 


Thb  second  of  the  series  of  Zfiplomatic  Sketches 
by  "An  Outsider"  his  just  beea  published  by 
Messrs.  R.  Bentley  and  Hon,  and  ia  entitled 
"  General  von  Billow  and  the  Danish  QueBtlon." 
We  hare  reason  to  balieve  that  the  author  of 
these  sketches  was  personally  a  sufierer  from  tbe 
results  of  the  Kuropean  disturbances  of  18G6,  and 
that  his  general  object  is  to  champion  the  rights 
of  the  smaller  countries  agRiDst  the  encroachments 
of  tbe  larger.  If  so,  he  would  more  elTectually 
further  the  cause  by  writing  with  more  impar- 
tiality and  leas  rituperation.  The  abtisd  heaped 
upon'  Earl  Kussell  in  both  volumes  is  decidedly 
more  forcible  than  the  arguments  brought  forward 
against  the  dismemberment  of  kiagdums.  This 
seems  out  of  taste  so  soon  after  the  death  of  that 
venerable  statesman,  for  whom  tbe  most  compli- 
mentary epithet  tbe  author  c^u  liud  is  "  Lord 
John  Bomoaates.'^   The  present  VQlume  tells  us 
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little  or  nothii^  alMut  General  von  Biilow,  who 
greatly  distinguished  bimself  in  an  active  military 
career  which  stretched  over  almost  half  a  century, 
and  he  ia  but  casually  mentioned  in  the  discussion 
of  the  Danish  Question.  It  is  not  within  the 
scope  of  a  note  to  discuss  the  author's  views  on 
the  various  points  of  this  intricate  and  long-exist- 
ing dispute.  The  book  is  full  of  facts  and  useful 
references,  but  is  written  in  a  diajoiated  manner, 
and  spoilt  by  one-sided  prejudice.  It  could  be  of 
no  use',  to  anyone  who  had  read  the  works  oa  this 
question  by  Goscb  and  Sir  Alexander  Malet,  and 
who  would,  theraforef  know  somewhat  about  it, 
and  it  wotUd  be  worse  than  of  no  use  to  those  who 
hiid  no  previous  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

Social  Problems  :  an  Enquvy  into  ike  Law  of 
Injiaencet.  By  J.  Tumboll  Thomson.  (0.  Ee^n 
Paul  and  £)o.)  This  ia  a  treatise  on  "moral 
mathematia/  a  science  which  aeema  to  b^u- 
mnch  the  same  relation  to  a  careful  stody.of 
social  phsnomena  as  Astrology  does  to  Astronomy. 
The  pages  are  plentifully  garnished  with  disgrama 
to  whidi  numerous  Aa  and  5s  refer :  but  even  if 
thfl  strained  physical  analogies  were  good  illustra- 
tions, the^  could  never  have  the  character  of 
proofe  which  the  author  claims  for  them.  The 
alleged  fact  that  a  baby  recognises  its  mother  after 
a  day's  absence,  but  not  after  a  fortnight's,  does 
not  prove  that  the  attractive  force  between  human 
beiugs  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tance (p.  14) ;  nor  does  the  theory  of  tides  give 
us  much  help  in  estimating  the  precise  effect  of 
the  English  Reformation  on  the  Wesleyan  cate- 
chism that  is  taught  to  South  Sea  islanders 
(p.  231).  The  reasoning  is  of  this  type  throughout ; 
and  the  conclnsions  often  fill  the  author,  as  well 
08  the  reader,  with  surprise  (p.  151).  The  araiu- 
jAcy  and  rdevancy  of  the  facte  is  sometimes  most 
questionable:  as, e.^., whence  income-tax retoms 
are  deliberately  tuien  as  giving  a  clue  to  the 
wealth  of  the  wage-earning,  as  well  as  other 
classes  (p.  08) ;  when  the  practice  of  the  Maoris 
in  terming  eggs  the  "  fruit  of  fowls  "  is  interpreted 
as  showing  that  they  draw  a  clear  distinction  be- 
tween the  economics  ideas  of  profit  and  interest 
(p.  Ill) ;  or  when  the  number  of  ille^timate 
births  in  certain  Scotch  counties  is  taken  as  a 
proof  of  the  special  rigour  of  the  belief  in  pre- 
destination (p.  322).  Nor  ia  ordinary  care  in  the 
use  of  language  shown  by  a  writer  who  can  pen 
these  reflections  on  the  definition  of  a  point: — 
"  Thus  a  point,  the  first  and  simplest  of  objects,  vhen 
callad  into  axiitenos  has  two  phsses,  viz.,  the  real 
and  intangible,  the  actual  and  invisible,  the  relatire 
and  the  abstract,  the  practical  and  the  theoretical,  the 
subjective  and  ths  imsginative,  the  objective  and  the 
idealised,  the  material  aad  ethereal,  the  solid  and  the 
void,  the  ponderable  and  imponderable,  the  bodily  and 
mental,  the  fiesbly  and  spiritnftl ;  a  subject  for  roaeoa 
and  a  subject  for  faith,  no  acceptance  by  roason  alone, 
DO  acceptance  by  faith  alone,  but  dftiaition  by  both 
only"  (p.  1). 

The  author,  when  delaying  publication,  was  unfor- 
tunate in  not  having  a  more  candid  adviser  than 
the  friend  mentioned  in  the  Preface,  who  seems 
to  hare  found  no  fiuilt  in  the  book,  except  that  it 
is  "  unfit  for  polite  society,"  inasmuch  as  it "  mixes 
religion  with  secular  matters ; "  had  his  advice 
been  taken,  however,  we  might  perhaps  have  been 
spared  the  deduction  of  Christian  morality  from 
geometrical  axioms  (p.  I99),aad  the  mathematical 
dunwstration  of  the  Atlianasian  Oreed  (p.  221). 

VeaerahilU  Bedae  Mist.  Eccl.  Libri  III.,  IV. 
Edited  by  John  E.  B.  Mayor  and  J.  R.  Lumby. 
^Oambridffs:  University  Press.)  Since  Smith's 
incompaiable  edition  of  Bede,  this  would  be  the 
best  uiat  has  appeared  if  it  were  only  com- 

Slete :  indeed,  as  to  size  and  several  parts  of  the 
Lpparatus  we  pre&r  this.  In  glancing  over  the 
notes  we  cannot  but  admire  the  diligence  and 
learning  of  the  editors,  who  have  Ulnstrated  their 
work,  to  a  great  extent,  from  the  writers  with 
whom  Bede  was  probably  acquainted.  The 
Glossary  is  new  and  valuable.  We  may  remark 
upon  one  of  the  notes  to  page  215,  that  the  position 


of  Denisesbama,  the  death-place  of  CeadwsJla,  is 
identified  in  the  Memorimt  of  Sexham  which 
have  been  published  by  the  Surtees  Society,  a 
work  which  contains  much  information  illustrative 
of  Bede.  We  doubt  also  (p.  214)  whether 
Eburacum  was  ever  a  municiptam.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Oambridge  Syndics  will  continue 
this  series  of  works.  If  Messrs.  Ma^or  and  Lumby 
would  take  up  the  Letters  of  Alcum  we  should  be 
much  obliged  to  them.  The  recent  German 
edition  is  an  excellent  one,  but  the  subject  stiU 
requires  that  kind  of  illustration  which  Mr.  Mayor 
is  especially  able  to  bestow  nptm  it,  and  we  should 
like  to  have  from  his  pen  an  excursus  on  the 
progress  of  learning  in  the  Early  Middle  Age,  and 
on  tne  places  at  wuch  it  was  foetoed.' 

La  JBataUle  de  Mtiret  et  la  tactique  de  la  cava- 
lei'ia  au  XIII*  ai^le,  avec  deux  plans  topogra- 
phiquea.  Par  Henri  Delpech.  (Paris:  Picard.) 
The  battle  of  Muret,  fought  on  September  12, 
1213,  was,  as  is  well  known,  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  in  bringing  aoout  the  nnion  of 
the  Northern  and  Southern  ports  of  France.  But, 
independently  of  its  politacal  importance,  this 
battle  deserves  special  attention  as  being  one  of  the 
most  prodigious  deeds  of  arms  on  record,  900  cross- 
knighta,  squires,  and  fighting-men  on  horseback, 
and  700  infantry  Cthis  is  the  maximum  estimate), 
under  Simon  de  Montfort  having,  it  is  stud,  put 
to  utter  rout  a  Vasco-Aragonese  army  of  over 
43,000  men.  Historians  try  to  explun  this  result 
in  severiil  ways,  and  some  of  them  throw  out 
doubts  as  to  the  numbers  engaged.  The  author 
of  the  present  treatise  believes  the  numbers  to 
be  correctly  stated,  and  that  tbe  Spaniards  at 
least  fought  well  and  bravely;  and  he  attributes 
Montfort's  victory,  not  to  the  physical  superiority 
of  his  men,  but  to  the  admirable  tactics  of  their 
leader.  Modem  military  authorities,  as  a  rule, 
deny  the  existence  of  cavalry  tactics  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  VioUet-le-Duc  has,  however, 
clearly  shown  that  the  knights  of  the  thirteenth 
century  had  a  regular  system  of  tactics,  and  that, 
so  far  from  having  been  developed  and  improved, 
this  system  d^enerated  at  the  period  of  the 
Renaissance.  The  constant  cause  of  defeat  in  the 
Middle  Ages  was  the  want  of  discipline  among 
the  feudal  nobility,  who  could  rarely  be  got  to 
carry  out  exactly  any  pre-arranged  plan.  But 
when  exceptionally,  as  at  Muret,  a  mihtary  leader 
could  win  the  passive  obedience  of  his  men,  he 
was  able  to  move  them  rapidly  and  exactly,  and 
was  just  as  much  master  of  his  combinations  a& 
any  modern  general.  The  Middle  Ages  have  been 
— and,  indeed,  by  the  general  run  of  even  educated 
people  are  still — looked  on  as  a  period  of  igno- 
rance; but  the  more  anyone,  putting  away  pre- 
conceived prejudices,  will  take  pains  to  examine 
seriously  into  the  details  of  their  history^  the  more 
he  will  come  to  see  the  error  of  such  a  judgment. 
The  real  truth  is,  that  in  everything  the  Renaiss- 
ance broke  up  the  old  traditions,  and  for  a  long 
time  put  a  stop  to  all  real  improvement.  M.  Del- 
pech's  essay  is  divided  Into  seven  parts.  In  the 
first  he  establishes,  by  means  of  hitherto  unpub- 
lished documents,  the  topography  of  the  battle. 
One  of  these  determines  the  spot  where  the  king 
of  Aragon  fell :  "  Lodit  prat  deu  comun  en  loqual 
prat  fuc  tuat  et  annotat  un  Rey  d'Arsgo  volen 
destruire  per  guerra  la  present  vila  de  Muret  " 
another  gives  the  boundaries  of  the  Aragoneae 
encampment.  In  the  second  chapter  he  establishes 
the  probable  effective  of  each  army.  The  prelimi- 
nary arrangements,  the  attack  under  the  Oount  de 
Foix,  the  difi'eient  movements  of  tbe  two  armies, 
and  the  results  of  tlie  victory  are  described  and 
examined  in  the  fullest  detail  in  the  third  and 
fourth.  The  fifth  is  devoted  to  a  critical  examin- 
ation of  the  Canto  dela  Crcaada,  which  gives  a 
verrion  of  the  battle  in  some  respects  at  variance 
with  every  other  account.  In  the  concluding 
chapters  the  author  gives  his  view  of  tbe  causes  of 
De  Montfort's  succoss,  and  exposes  the  system  of 
cavalry  tactics  in  the  thirteenth  centozy.  We 
think  it  well  to  draw  attention  to  this  book, 


without,  however,  expressing  any  opimon  as  ti> 
the  exactness  of  the  condusions  arrived  at  by 
the  author  in  these  last  chapters.  At  the  «un» 
time  we  must  bear  witness  to  the  diligence  with 
which  M.  Delpech  has  hunted  up  an  immenBe- 
amount  of  documentary  evidence,  put  together  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  this  essay  most  interesting. 
Theauthor  himself  acknowledges  that  great  caution 
must  be  observed  in  drawing  gen^u  conclusions- 
from  an  isolated  battle;  he  has  for  this  reason  un- 
dertaken the  examination  of  others,  and  is  now 
engaged  on  a  naonograph  of  the  battle  of  Bouvinesy 
fon^t  July  27,  1214,  between  Philip  Aagu8ta» 
of  France,  and  the  Emperor  Otho  IV.,  command- 
ing an  army  composed  of  Germans,  English,, 
Flemings,  and  Dutonmen,  to  the  maintenance  or 
which  our  King  John  contributed  40,000  marks. 
The  Exchequer  Rolls  of  the  16th  year  of  John  are 
unfortunately  wanting  at  the  Record  Office,  and  in 
their  absence  other  less  authoritative  evidence,8ucb 
as  that  of  chronicles,  becomes  of  value.  Oommuni- 
cations  as  to  the  existence  of  such  in  England 
would  be  most  gladly  received  by  M.  Delpech. 

Thbrb  can  be  no  English  scholar  who  knowfr 
the  wealth  of  strong  good  wtvds  that  Anglic 
Saxon  had,  and  that  we  nave  let  fall  throagh  oar 
fingers,  but  will  feel  with  Mr.  William  MRw>hj>.Tt 
in  the  wail  he  raises,  and  the  pies  he  u^^,  in  ids- 
Pnsf,  Present,  and  Future  of  Englan^a  Lca^uegt 
(Longmans).  His  wail  is  that  we  have  wilfully 
given  up  our  home-bred  roots  and  words,  and  our 
power  of  making  pure,  non-hybrid  compounds — 
in  which,  such  is  the  richness  of  Anglo-SaxtHi,  we- 
might  have  outdone  the  Qermans— and  hare,  of* 
malice  aforethought,  imported  in  their  stead 
weaker,  longer,  and  baser  words  from  I^nch,. 
Latin,  and  every  other  language  under  the  sun. 
And  the  worst  of  it  is  that  our  leaders  in  thus- 
corrupting  our  tongue  have  been  our  scholars,, 
men  trained  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Freneh,  'but- 
never  in  English;  and  who  have,  tberefore,. 
brought  in  outland  words  instead  of  making  in- 
land ones.  Mx.  Marshall's  plea  for  tbe  remedy  or 
"boot"  (j!f.  boot-lesa)  for  this  HI  is  tibat  Anglo- 
Saxon  should  be  taught  in  everr  school  and  col- 
lege, and  a  sound  hist^ical  knowledge  of  English 
req^uired  from  every  teacher  and  every  examiner. 
This,  with  the  inareasing  study  of  Gennui  m 
England,  might,  and  no  doubt  wonld,  lead  writers, 
when  they  wanted  a  new  word,  to  go  back  to 
their  large  old  English  stock,  and  so  save  ear 
books,  papers,  and  tales  from  tbe  many  absurd 
Frenchifications,  &c.,  that  disfigure  English  now. 
Mr.  Marshall  is  somewhat  of  a  fanatic,  and  pushes 
his  assertions  and  theories  too  far,  so  that  his  b>x>k 
could  be  easily  ridiculed.  He  surely  does  not 
understand  phonetics,  or  he  would  not  hare  put 
forward  again  so  boldly  as  he  has  done  the  often- 
answered  objections  to  the  phonetic  theory.  Ui» 
knowledge  of  etymolc^  is  often  weak,  as  when 
he  tells  us  on  page  90  that "  the  like  is  a  corruption 
of  thtfUic  or  thyic."^  Bdt  in  so  far  as  he  may  lead 
Englishmen  to  strive  to  make  their  speecli  more 
racy,  more  as  if  bom  ia  tiiedr  btherland,  to  stem 
the  tide  of  needless  inflowing  foreign  terms,  we 
heartily  wisb  him  well.  In  Archdeacon  Hare's 
equivalent  for  "  impenetrability  of  matter,"  "  un- 
tboroQghlareeomeness  of  stufif "  (or  "  ungothroogh- 
someness  of  stuff"),  Mr.  MaishaU  gets  rid  of  the 
French  sfu#— imported  from  fVance,  though  It  is 
from  an  old  Norse  root — by  proposing  "onthurl- 
licnes  of  anwork,"  A.-S.  thyrlian  (cf.  nostril),  as 
meaning  "  penetrate,"  and  anwork  being  Mr.  Mar- 
shall's compound  of  an,  "opposite  to,"  and  icwi, 
and  thus  anwork^  the  "  subject  of  work,  matter." 

Mrs.  Bebslz  deserves  our  thanks  for  puUiahing^ 
the  Stories  from  the  Sislary  of  Rome  (MaomiUsn 
and  Co.)  wnich  she  originally  wrote  tor  her  own 
children.  Placed  beude  such  a  book  as  Kingaley Is 
Heroes,  a  volume  containing  the  tales  of  Romulus 
and  Scaevola,  of  the  Caadine  Forks  and  I&xd^ 
Pyrrhos,  must  necessarily  be  deficient  in  that 
charm  of  individoal  Tigour  ud  gntea  wbidi 
clothes  ths  ^lodactioDa  of  ths  Grsdc  mind.  But 
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Ihe  l^man  tales  bftve  m«rite  of  their  own  to  plead. 
If  the  Qroek  storiea  toaeh  the  iaiwination  the 
Roman  Btories  touch  the  sense  of  aaty,  which 
needs  cultiTation  even  more  than  the  sense  of 
beauty  andmndear.  Mrs.  Beeslj  tmly  says  that 
her  tales  "  being  typical  of  Roman  manners,  are 
■true  in  a  more  real  sense  than  many  a  well-att^ted 
hut  less  eharaetetistie  ^t.  They  undoubtedlT 
helped  to  create  in  Romans  those  virtues  which 
they  helped  to  record."  This  work  they  may  do 
for  English  boys  as  well  as  for  Roman  boys.  Mrs. 
Beesly  baa  done  her  work  simply  and  enectively, 
-without  any  of  that  affectation  of  the  antique 
-which  maried  Dr.  Arnold's  efforts  in  the  same 
'Erection. 

LucuUut ;  or,  Palatable  Essays  (Remington),  is 
a  repiint  of  paperson  subjects  connected  with  Uie 
"table  which  seem  to  hare  been  originally  published 
at  considerable  interr;Us  of  time.  They  are  spoken 
of  as  improred,  but  the  improvement  does  not  seem 
to  hare  included  revision  of  the  facts  they  contain, 
izuismach  as  we  are  told  in  an  essay  on  tiie  oyster 
that  indulgence  therein  eaanot  be  said  to  be  an 
extravagaoce,  iDasmueh  as  the  beet  natives  cost  but 
sixpence  a  dozen  1   It  is  unwise  of  the  author  to 

Eovoke  oyster-lovers  by  this  leferoiee  to  the 
.p^  past  never  to  return.  We  must  also  say 
thai  though  we  have  come  across  many  books  care- 
lenly  prepared  for  the  press,  LucuUus  cnn  "  give 
pcuDts  in  tlus  matter  of  carelessness  to  any  ^ok 
we  ever  read.  Berlin  is  said  to  be  on  the  Spsy, 
perhaps  the  most  unlucky  misprint  for  a  sluggiui 
ditch  like  the  Spree  that  could  have  been  hit  on. 
A  mysterious  liquor  called  Cloche-  Vogeaux  is  more 
than  once  alluded  to.  As  to  the  Latin  quotations 
in  which  the  author  is  fond  of  indulging,  they  are 
so  printed  as  to  be  utterly  unintelligible  to  any- 
one who  is  not  skilled  in  conjectural  restoration. 
These  things  are  annoying  in  a  book  which  is  of 
■coorae  intutded  to  pass  idle  hours  easily,  and  so  is 
the  xather  pointiess  jocularity  and  second-hand 
en^itiQii  in  wUeh  the  author,  like  nine  out  of  ton 
writers  on  culinary  and  sporting  subjects,  chooses 
to  indulge.  AU  tiiis  is  a  pity,  for  he  is  in  other 
ways  a  ^ood  and  garrulous  person,  and  his  hints 
and  leminiscenees,  if  put  in  a  tolerable  style  and 
with  reasooaUe  care,  might  have  been  amnring 
enoi^h. 

JSjmttijf  Fore^.  (Hardwicke  and  Bogus.)  This 
pampililet  contains  a  clear  exposition  of  the  various 
stages  in  the  movement  that  has  resulted  in  the 
VnMnation  of  fTpjang  Fwest ;  and  it  should  be 
read  by  all  who  insh  to  know  what  must  still  be 
<l<nke  to  oompleto  the  good  work.  Wdtham 
Forest,  which  formerly  comprised  a  large  portion 
of  the  county  of  Essex,  was  divided  into  Epping 
«Qd  Hainauft  Forests ;  the  latter  was  disafforested 
by  virtue  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1851, 
and  had  not  the  Oorpmration  of  the  Oity  of 
London  taken  up  the  matter  vigorously,  tiiere 
would  soon  have  been  little  of  &e  former  left 
■open  to  the  public.  The  majority  of  the  Lords  of 
^lanors  agreed  to  the  terms  of  20/.  an  acre  which 
the  Corporation  offered  for  their  manorial  rights, 
l>ut  it  appears  that  the  five  who  rehued  theee 
terms  are  supported  by  the  Enclosure  Oommis- 
eiocers,  and  it  is  proposed  that  they  should  be 
piud,  not  the  value  of  the  bare  right  of  ownership, 
but  a  proportion  of  the  market  value,  which  has 
Iwen  lately  increased  by  the  action  of  the  Cor- 
poratiw.  An  meellest  map  of  the  Forest,  show- 
ing the  lands  now  open  and  those  tmlawfully 
enclosed,  is  given. 

I>ie  hemiache  Politik  in  den  Knp^er  Kriegen. 
Von  E.  Liithi.  (Bern :  Jevt  und  Reinert.)  Under 
this  title  a  young  schoolmaster  in  Bern,  engaged 
in  the  study  of  history,  has  published  a  work  that 
Kill  lead  to  animated  discussions.  His  conception 
of  the  reformer  Zwingli  is  widely  different  firom 
the  usual  ooei  and  others  will  asree  wiUi  him  that 
Zwingli  allowed  himself  to  be  cuawn  into  commit- 
ting acts  of  violmee,  imd  advandng  claims  which 
provoked  his  downbll  in  the  battle  of  Kappel  and 
endangered  the  cause  of  the  Striss  Befmnation. 


But  it  is  another  (juestion  whether  the  author 
does  not  regard  the  timid  policy  of  Bern  at  that 
time  in  too  favourable  a  bgbt,  and  glorify  it  un- 
justly to  the  prejndice  of  the  policy  of  the  more 
dedded,  though  possibly  more  vehement  Zurich. 

Uther  Sleidan't  Zeben  und  Briefwechsel.  Von 
Hermann  Baumgarten.  (Strassburg;  Triibner.) 
Frof.  Baumgarten,  of  Strassburg,  has  for  many 
vears  been  engaged  in  collecting  materials  for  the 
biography  of  the  most  famous  German  historian 
of  the  Reformation  period.   Although  he  com- 

Elains  himself  in  lively  terms  that  his  endeavours 
ave  not  always  been  attended  with  success,  he 
has  nevertheless  managed  to  collect  an  im- 
mense number  of  Sleid^'s  letters,  for  which  we 
ought  to  be  very  thankful.  As  Sleidan  played 
an  important  part,  not  only  as  an  historian,  but  as 
a  pobtician,  the  biographical  sketch  which  fol- 
lows the  review  of  the  correspondence  possesses  a 
twofold  interest. 

The  Regiments  of  the  British  Army  Chronologi- 
cally Arranged.  Compiled  by  Richard  Trimen,  Ute 
Captain  35th  Royal  Sussex.  "(W.U.  AllenandCo.) 
This  volume  is  an  appropriate  accompaniment  to 
the  many  books  of  reference  held  essential  to  mess 
or  regimental  libraries  and  military  clubs.   It  pro- 


"to  bring  cader  odb  head  the  iufonaatioD  that  is 
scattered  through  despatch«,  army  lists,  gazettes, 
books,  msgaxioes,  Sea.,  concerniDg  the  history  of  the 
different  repmonts  of  the  British  Army;  and  to 
enable  anyone  at  a  glance  to  ascertain  whether  a 
certaia  regiment  served  during  a  certain  campaign, 
or  was  at  a  certain  action,  or  what  its  Utle  or  nniform 
was  at  a  certain  date." 

To  a  great  extent  the  profession  is  fulfilled ;  but 
we  think  that  a  few  more  data  might  have  been 
gathered  for  the  benefit  of  enquirers,  and  perhaps 
a  distinction  mad-^  in  respect  of  particular  bat- 
talions whose  services  were  separately  recorded 
before  disbandment.  It  is  very  true  that  in 
October  1814  broken-up  second  battalions  were 
partly  merged  in  first  battidions,  and  thus  con- 
verted into  r^ments;  but  the  history  of  each 
individual  battalion  could  hardly  become  by  such 
a  process  the  history  of  the  two  battalions  com- 
bined. On  the  other  hand,  in  some  cases,  we  lose 
the  record  of  certain  gallant  engagement ;  as  for 
instance,  under  the  head  of  "Campaigns  and 
Battles"  in  which  the  57th  Regiment  was  em- 
ployed:  here  we  do  not  find  "Arroyo  doa  Mo- 
linos,"  and  yet  we  know  that  the  first  battalion  of 
this  corps  is  especially  named  in  General  Hill's 
despatoh  of  the  occasion ;  one  wing  having  "  occu- 
pied the  town  and  secured  the  prisoners,"  while 
the  other  "skirted  the  outside.''  Referring  to 
this  particular]  distinction,  however,  we  q^uestion 
whether  the  astoriak  attached  to  the  name  in  page 
6  applies  to  any  colours  but  those  of  the  34th,  woich 
captured  the  French  lament  bearing  its  own 
number;  tot  it  does  not  appear  by  xaa  Army 
List  that  "  Arroyo  dos  Moudos  "  is  inscribed  on 
those  of  the  2dth  or  71st  Foot,  although  both 
corps  took  part  in  the  a^r  at  that  place.  These 
points  are  seemingly  immaterial ;  but  military  re- 
cords demand  military  exactitude  and  the  same 
attention  to  minutiae  that  characterises  the  parade- 
inspection.  The  compiler,  however,  has  a  pro- 
fessedly deeper  and  not  less  laudable  object  than 
simply  to  swell  the  list  of  military  books  of  reference. 
His  wish  is  "not  to  destroy,  but  to  revive  everything 
connected  with  every  re^ment  in  the  service ; " 
and  his  conservative  spirit  is  aggrieved  at  the 
wholesale  innovations  which  have  recently  been 
carried  out  by  "  Civilian  Army  Reformers."  It 
can  hardly  be  sud  that  the  bnef  but  interesting 
particular  here  given,  in  the  case  of  the  greater 
number  of  the  regiments  in  Her  Mtyeaty's  sei^ 
vice,  affect  the  question  started  in  the  Preface ; 
for  few  readers,  whether  military  or  dvilian, 
could  cavil  at  so  unobjectionable  a  record  of 
houonrable  deeds.  Had  the  views  expressed  been 
illustiated  in  some  other  shape,  or  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  a  distinct  brochure,  many  reviewers  would 
no  doubt  have  readily  come  forward  to  discuss 


tbem,  and  many  to  support  and  sympathise.  Set- 
ting aside  the  Preface,  and  looking  at  the  main 
staple  of  the  book,  we  trust  it  may  meet  with  the 
patronage  which  it  can  fairly  claim  as  a  genuine 
professional  record  of  use  and  intereet. 

Messrs.  Hacmillait  have  recently  issued  in  a 
small  volume,  on  thinnieh  paper,  Forty-Six  Social 
Twitters,  which  Mrs.  Loftie,  their  author,  has  re- 
printed from  the  Saturday  Review.  They  are 
what  we  believe  are  technically  known  as  "  taiiddle 
articles,"  and  their  title  does  not  claim  for  them 
any  character  for  depth.  Indeed,  they  are  con- 
cerned chiefly  with  themes  such  as  "  Temporary 
Duty,"  "  Independent  Ladies,"  "  Mock  Mothers,* 
"  Country  Bazaars,"  which  may  be  of  interest  to 
middle-class  people  with  much  leisure  on  their 
hands.  They  are  not  vrritton  in  strong  or 
nervous  En";Ush,  but,  as  there  must  be  a  large 
public  which  never  saw  them  in  the  Saturday 
MeviaOf  some  fresh  readers  may  be  found  for 
them. 


NOTES  Aim  NEWS. 

The  English  public  will  learn  with  interest  that 
there  exists  in  a  Swiss  library  an  album  which  con- 
tains an  aut<^;raphic  entry  of  John  Milton's.  It 
is  the  album  of  one  Johannes  Zollikofer,  which 
has  found  its  way  into  the  Vadian  library  in  St. 
Gell,  and  is  preserved  there  under  No.  02*. 
Johannes  Zollikofer,  who  was  bom  in  1633,  and 
died  as  a  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  his 
own  country  in  the  year  1602,  travelled  as  a 
young  man  in  France,  Holland,  and  England. 
He  spent  the  summer  of  the  year  1666  in  London, 
and  there  became  personally  acquainted  with 
MUtott.  At  least  his  album  eontaim  the  fol- 
lowing characteristic  entry  of  the  jpoet's,  adapted 
from  a  passage  in  the  Bible  — ■  2  Oorintiuans, 
c.  xii*,  V.  9:  "^v  wQtvtU^  rcXd  u/iac.  Londini 
26  S^t.  Johannes  Miltonius."  A  connois- 
seur of  Milton's  handwriting  will  feel  no  doubt 
that  these  words  were  written  by  the  poet  himself, 
though  at  that  time  he  had  already  been  blind  for 
several  years.  One  notices  that  his  tumd  was  un- 
certain, and  tliat  the  lines  are  not  exactiv  one 
above  the  other.  The  album  of  Johannes  Zolli- 
kofer proves  that  he  was  likewise  acquainted  with 
Amos  Comenius,  Samuel  Hartlib,  Theoder  Haak, 
and  many  other  men  ia  whom  Milton  was  inter- 
ested. It  deserves  to  tank  with  the  album  of 
the  German,  Christopher  Arnold  (Egerton  MSS., 
1824),  which  also  contains  sn  entry  of  Milton's, 
and  is  preserved  in  one  of  the  show  cases  of  the 
British  Museum  (A.  Stem's  JUittan  und  taiae 
Zeit,  Bd.  iii.,  pp.  277,  278). 

THsBev.  W.  D.  Parish,  of  Selmeston,  proposes 
to  edit  a  JAt  of  C^rthusiant  from  1800  to  1879. 
The.  List  will  be  in  three  parte,  each  of  the 
moderate  price  of  3s.  Gd. ;  the  first,  to  serve  as  an 
index,  vrill  contain  a  list  of  all  Carthusians  during 
that  period,  with  the  date  of  admission  to  the 
school,  and  will  be  published  on  Founder's  D.ty 
of  this  year.  The  later  parts  will  contein  an 
annotated  list  of  names  in  chronological  order. 
To  make  this  ^irt  of  his  labours  as  complete  as 
possible,  Mr.  Parish  invites  the  assistance  of  all 
Carthusians.  The  work  will  be  published  by 
Messrs.  Fameombe,  of  Lewes. 

Messbs.  Williau  Colliits,  Sons  and  Co. 
have  almost  ready  for  publication  a  New  Series  of 
Localised  Atlases  for  school  use,  which,  while 
containing  the  usual  Maps  on  General  Geography, 
have  in  addition  those  of  the  counties  comprised 
in  each  district.  The  covers  are  iUustrated  with 
views  of  the  chief  places  of  interest. 

The  Rev.  R.  Burn,  Piaelector  of  Roman  Ijite- 
rature  and  Archaeology  in  Trinity  College,  Ciiiu- 
bridge,  and  author  of  the  well-known  work  en- 
titim  Rome  and  the  Qmpagna^  is  preparing  a 
smaller  volume  on  the  same  subject.  It  will  be 
specially  adapted  for  the  use  of  travellers  wUo  dd- 
Bire  to  examine  the  archaeological  remains  and  to 
trace  the  history  of  the  dty  of  Rome  by  the  lig'it 
of  recent  exploration  and  criticism,  J 
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Mr.  J.  0.  UcOoAS  hsa  prepared,  and  'will 
shortly  pahliah,  a  Tolame  on  Our  Proioctor- 
ete :  or,  Amatic  Turkey,  it$  Qeography,  Popuiatitm, 
•Hmoutvm,  and  Qaoemmetd.  It  will  be  rather 
lorg^  than  Mr.  McOoan'a  work  on  Egypt  a$ 
It  Is,  and  will  aim  at  eiving  simiUr  information 
in  a  more  popu'ar  and  lees  statistical  fonu. 

Mb.  a.  N,  WoLLAEioir — whose  recent  transla- 
tion of  the  Amodri  SuhaUi  bears  coaclusive  tee- 
timony  to  his  industry  and  abilitr,  and  whose 
long:  experience  in  the  Political  Department  of 
the  India  Office  gives  him  special  facilities  for 
comprehending  the  wants  of  nis  fel1ow-nnp/oy& 
both  at  home  and  abroad  in  the  matter  of  official 
training — is  about  to  publish  a  Synoptia  of  Indian 
SiBtory,from  the  JSarUat  Period  till  the  Present 
Time.  It  is  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  key  to  the 
several  authinities  quoted  on  the  subject,  mi  will 
be  of  great  value  to  the  statesman  and  adminifr- 
trator  as  weU  as  to  the  ordinary  politimn  and 
student  of  Oriental  annals.  Messrs.  W.  H.  Allen 
and  Oo.  sre  the  publishors. 

Mb.  S.  Hubxbt  Bubkb  has  in  the  praas  a  work 
in  three  volumes  entitled  Mistortcal  Portraits  of 
tAe  T^idw  Dynasty  and  the  Jte/ormation  Period. 
Mr.  John  Hodges  is  his  publisher, 

Mb.  Walter  Rew,  author  of  Dion,  will  pub- 
lish shortly  in  London  and  Lausanne  a  poem  in 
three  cantos,  entitled  Love's  Avatar. 

Mb.  H.  ScHiirz  Wilson's  Alpine  Ascents  and 
Adoentures  has  just  reached  a  second  edition. 

Thb  name  of  the  author  of  Bjom  and  Dera,  a 
new  poem  to  be  published  shortly  by  Messrs, 
Bemington  and  Oo^  should  have  been  given  in 
our  last  number  as  mx.  B.  Montgomerie  Banking. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  committee  of  the  Index 
Society,  held  last  Tuesday,  it  was  agreed  to  issue 
for  the  first  year's  subscriptim  three  books,  now 
nearly  ready  for  publication.  One  of  these  will 
be  Mr.  Oomme's  Index  of  Munie^tal  Q^tees  m 
England  and  Wales,  which  will  contain  a  valu- 
able Introduction  showing  the  bearing  of  the 
names  of  tbese  offices  upon  the  origin  of  municipal 
institutions.  From  the  list  it  appears  that  the 
title  of  headman  of  the  horodgh  is  disputed  by 
thirteen  different  kinds  of  officers— thus,  at  Bury 
St.  Edmunds  there  is  an  alderman  in  place  of  a 
ma^ror ;  at  Andover,  a  bailiff* ;  at  Kidderminster, 
a  high-bailiff ;  at  Swansea,  a  portreeve ;  and  at 
Godalming,  a  warden.  It  is  hoped  that  the  funds 
will  allow  of  the  issue  (as  a  fourth  publication  for 
the  year)  of  Mr.  Daydon  Jackson's  Ovide  to  the 
Literature  of  Botanyj  which  is  nearly  ready  for 
the  press. 

Mbsbbb.  QEORdB  Bell  aitd  Sons,  who  recently 
issued  a  reprint  of  Miss  Harriet  Mcirtineau's  His- 
tory  of  the  Pi  ace,  have  now  reprinted  the  Sxetory 
of  England,  1800-1815,  which  she  wrote  as  an 
introductory  volume  to  that  work. 

HsRR  EntTARD  BoDEHANir,  Rovsl  Librarian  at 
Hanover,  has  just  completed  a  Life  of  Zimmer- 
mann,  author  of  the  well-known  work  on  Solitude. 
The  book  includes  unpublished  letters  from  Bod- 
mer,  Herder,  Moses  Mendelssohn,  Nicolai,  Gess- 
ner,  and  G.  Forster. 

Savi  Ssetnbe  is  the  name  of  a  new  monthly 
periodical  in  Hungarian,  modelled  after  the  Eevue 
des  Deux-Mondes. 

The  town  library  of  Miihlhausen  has  just  re- 
ceived a  rich  addition  in  Alsatian  literature  in  the 
shape  of  a  library  belonging  to  a  collector  of 
Alsace  lore,  M.  GiSrard.  The  collection  includes 
some  great  rarities. 

Thb  temporary  director  of  the  University  Lib- 
rary of  Pest  has  collected  everything  bearing  upon 
IlBngai7  in  the  domains  of  natural  history  and 
mathematics,  under  the  title  Bibliotheca  htmgarica 
hietoriae  naturaUs  et  ma^eseos,  1472-1875, 

Axova  the'publicatbns  of  the  Archivio  Veneto 
is  a  history  of  the  campaign  undertaken  "hy  King 
Gharles  VlII.  against  Naples.    The  Venetian 


Oommission  for  Italian  history  has  other  worb  ot 
importance  in  preparation :  among  them  a  portion 
of  the  record  books  of  the  town  of  Padua  ex- 
tending from  the  sixth  to  the  eleventh  centnry ; 
the  second  volume  of  the  Libri  Commemorali  della 
RepubbUea  di  Veneda,  of  which  the  first  appeared 
in  1876 ;  and  the  despatches  which  were  sent  by 
Paolo  Paruta  to  the  Venetian  Senate  during  his 
Roman  embassy  to  Clement  VIII.  from  ICSZ  to 
1695, 

It  is  proposed  to  erect  a  memorial  statue  at 
Znum  to  the  German  novelist  who  wrote  under 
the  pseudonym  of  Charles  Sei^field,  and  whose 
anonymity  was  ao  long  a  literary  mystery,  which 
was  not  solved  until  his  death.  His  real  name 
was  Karl  Postel,  and  he  was  bom  in  the  village 
of  Poppitz,  near  Znaim,  in  1793.  Thence  be  ran 
away  to  America,  travelled  in  the  far  West, 
and  collected  the  materials  which  he  afterwards 
used  in  his  ethnographical  romances,  to  which  it 
is  believed  he  dared  not  append  his  name  because 
he  had  fled  from  a  convent. 

SiKCB  the  revival  of  German  patriotic  feel- 
ing, historical  researches  of  all  kinds  have 
flourished  in  the  Fatherland,  especially  such  as 
bear  upon  the  wars  of  liberation  against  Rome 
waged  by  Arminius  and  Marbod.  A  work  bearing 
upon  the  archaeolc^cal  and  military  topography 
of  the  Rhine  and  Weser  has  just  been  iraued  by 
the  Society  for  the  History  and  Archaeology  of 
Westphalia.  The  author  is  L.  Iliilzermann,  who 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Worth,  and  whose 
labours  have  been  supplemented  by  0.  Preuz. 
Dr.  Fslk  has  contribute  2,100  marks  from  the 
public  funds  towards  the  expenses  of  printing 
this  costiy  work,  which  forms  a  large  octavo 
volume,  and  contains  two  charts  of  the  seat  of 
wax  between  the  Romans  and  the  Teutons,  Saxons 
and  Franks,  marking  the  fOTtiflcattons  that  existed 
between  tiie  Rhine  and  Weser,  as  well  as  fifty 
plates  representing  varioos  remuns  of  interest. 
The  Roman  military  roads,  camps,  &e.,  are  in- 
dicated, and  deductions  drawn  thence  as  to  the 
Roman  policy  of  war.  Unfortunately,  the  work, 
which  is  of  extreme  interest  for  the  knowledge 
of  Roman  influence  in  Germany,  only  relates  to 
a  small  tract  of  country. 

Paor.  KoTAiEFSET,  of  Moscow,  has  for  the  last 
four  years  been  workiiu  at  the  MS,  evidence 
for  the  social  condition  of  England  in  early  times, 
on  which  he  is  writing  a  wok  in  contmtiation 
of  his  formrar  work  on  the  History  of  Self- 
aoMrnmsnt  in  England,  lately  reviewed  by  us. 
He  has  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Fumivall,  in  Sir  Wm. 
Forrest's  MS.  Pleasaunt  Poesi/e  of  PrinceUe  Prac- 
tise, 1548,  eome  chapters  which  deal  unexpectedly 
wiUi  the  state  of  the  poor  and  their  grievances  in 
Edward  yi.'s  time,  and  has  si^gested  their  pub- 
lication by  the  Early  English  Text  Society.  Mr. 
Herrtage  will  probably  find  room  for  them  in  his 
Part  I.  of  Starkey's  England  in  Henry  VIIVs 
Time.  Meantime,  to  comfort  the  T^i;etarian9,  and 
give  Mr.  W.  G.  Stone  a  note  for  hia  edition  of 
Henry  V.,  we  quote  two  atanzas  on  the  evil  of 
English  yeomen  being  unable  to  buy  meat  because 
it  is  so  dear : — 

"  Wbeare  thpy  weare  valiaunt  |  stronge  |  sturdy  | 
and  Htowte, 

to  shoots  I  to  wrasUe  |  to  dooe  anye  mftDnys  feate, 
to  matche  all  oatyoni  |  dvelliDge  heere  nbowte, 
aa  hitherto  (manlye)  they  holde  the  chief  seate  : 
ifthsy  bee  pinched  |  and  -weyned  from  meate, 
Iwisse  0  kynge  |  they,  iD  penarye  thus  pende, 
shall  not  bse  able  |  thye  Boynlme  to  defeode. 

Owre  Eogliacbe  nature  |  cannot  lyve  by  Rooatia, 
by  water  |  herbys  |  or  auehe  beggerye  baggage : 
that  maye   well  smie  |  for  vile  owtuandisohe 
Cooetis: 

gsene  Engliache  man  meate  |  after  their  old  Tsage, 
Beeif,  Mutton,  Veale,  to  eheere  their  courage, 
aod  Uien  I  dare  I  to  tills  byll  sett  my  hands : 
they  shall  defbode  this  owra  noble  Englaade." 

(SiF(  -  Bev.)  Wm.  Forrest's  Pleasaunt  Poesue  ofPrines- 
Ue  PnetiM,  Ma  lUg,  17  D  iii„  If.  61,  back.) 


BvBZVS  tiie  past  eemetter  the  nine  Fnisnan 
National  Universities,  the  Academy  at  Miioster 
fwith  philosophical  and  Catholic  -  theological 
faculties),  and  the  Lyceum  Hosiannm  at  Braons- 
berg  (with  philosophical  and  Gathdic-theologieal 
faculties),  have  possessed  a  total  of  034  "  Doc«i- 
ten,"  465  of  whom  were  Ordinary  Profeseon,  7 
Honorary  Professors,  217  Extraordinary  Profes- 
sors, and  245  Privat-Doeenten.  Berlin  had  the 
la^rest  number—namely,  208 -,  Gottingen  followed 
next,  with  119,  Breslau  withlOl,  Bonn  with  100^ 
Halle  with  96,  KSnigsberg  with  82,  Marburg  with 
68,  Kiel  with  61,  Greifswald  with  60,  Biunster 
with  30,  and  Braunsbei^  with  10.  The  Evan- 
gelical-theological  fitcultiee  counted  81  teachen, 
the  Oatholii>theological  26,  the  |uristio  01,  the 
medical  S68,  imd  the  phUosophieal  477.  The 
total  number  of  students  at  these  deven  High 
Schools  amounted  to  9,006,  of  whom  Berlin  hitf 
the  largest  number,  2,569.  Reslau  received  1,240, 
Bonn  1,063,  Oottingen  988,  Halle  014,  Kimigs- 
bei^  600,  Greifswald  520,  Marburg  460,  Miineter 
322,  Kiel  252,  and  Braunsberg  17.  At  the  Evan- 
gelical-theolo^cal  faculties  762  attended,  and  ^ 
at  the  Catholic-theological  (105  in  Bonn,  116  in 
Miinster,  56  in  Breslau,  and  11  in  Braunsbeiy). 
There  were  4,096  "philosophers,"  2,870  "jurists," 
and  1,461  medical  students. 

Prof.  Beal  will  deliver  bis  second  lecture  od 
the  Buddhist  and  Homeric  Myths  on  Tuesday 
next,  at  3  p,h.,  at  Universi^  Oollegej,  London. 
Admisuon  irse. 

The  first  publication  of  the  Folk-LOTe  Soiaeiy 
—namely,  The  Folk-Lore  Record,  No.  1 — ia  so 
far  advanced  at  press  that  it  will  be  issued  to  thtr 
members  before  Christmas,    Among  the  amtenta 
are — a  curiouq  Collection  of  West  Sussex  Folk- 
Lore ;  some  Japanese  Popular  Stories ;  SnpereU- 
tions  of  the  Hidataa  Indians,  communicated 
Dr.  Tylor;  the  Folk-Lore  of  France,  by  Mr. 
Lang ;  Notes  on   Folk-Tales,  by  Mr.  Ralston  ; 
Notes  on  Chaucer's  "  Night^pell,^!^  Mr.  Thorns ; 
&c.   Any  persons  desirous  of  joining  the  sodctr 
(the  annual  subscription  to  wliieh  is  one  guinea) 
are  requested  to  communicate  with  the  honorary 
secretary,  G,  Laurence  Qomme,  Esq.,  Oastelnau, 
Barnes,  S.W. 


OBITUABT. 

When  Thomas  Hood,  after  stra^ling  TalisntW 
for  many  years  against  severe  euSenngs  of  mind  aiMl 
body,  succumbed  at  last  to  the  attacks  of  the  de- 
strujer,  ha  left  behind  him  but  two  childreii.  Both 
of  them  have  bow  passed  awa^.  Iba.  Fiances 
FreeUng  Broderip,  only  soniving  daoghtsr  of 
Thomas  Hood  and  relict  of  the  Rer.  Jolm  Somer- 
ville  Broderip,  rector  of  Cossington,  in  Somerset, 
died  at  Clevedon  on  the  3rd  inst  She  was  bora 
at  Winchmore  Hill  in  1830,  her  baptismal  names 
being  given  to  her  in  honour  of  her  lather's  friend 
and  her  own  godfather,  Sir«  Francis  Freeling,  the 
Secretary  to  the  Post  Office  and,  in  the  words  of 
Thomas  Hood,  "  the  great  patron  of  letteis* 
foreign,  general,  and  twopenny."  On  Sept- 
ember 10,  1849,  she  was  married  to  the  Rev. 
J.  S.  Broderip.  In  1860  Mis.  Broderip  edited, 
with  the  assistance  of  her  brother,  the  Memoried* 
of  Thomas  Hood  (2  vols.),  and  in  1860  selected 
and  published  the  Early  Poems  and  SketeJkee  of 
her  father.  She  has  also,  in  eoiyaiietiaB  with 
her  brother,  published  in  a  collected  tana  the 
Worla  of  T.  Mood,  For  the  publishing  firm  ui 
Griffith  and  Farran  Mrs.  &oderip  has  wxitcen 
many  volumes  of  simple  tales  and  fables  of  fiurr- 
land.  Her  little  works  entitled  Wayside  Fanties 
(1867)  and  Wild  Soses;  or,  SimgSe  Stories  nf 
Country  Life  (1867)  are  pleasantly  and  giacefolly 
written.  If  the  frolicsome  humour  and  intense 
pathos  of  her  father  were  denied  to  Mrs.  Broderip, 
all  her  publications  were  tiie  ofliipring  of  a  tender 
fancy  and  a  cultivated  mind. 

Mb.  Sahttxl  Pasaa  died  on  the  6di  inst,  ai 
Anson's  Farm,  near  Epjnng,         73,    We  must 
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Toaerre  till  oat  next  number  a  detailed  aecoont  of 
this  diatinguuhed  aetar'a  Uie  and  career, 

Tkzb  week's  OUtnuT  includeB  the  namea  of  Mr, 
Keaneth  Hacleaf,  agw  76,  a  miniatare^Manter  of 
high  repate,  and  the  last  of  the  original  members 
M^the  Bojtl  Scottish  Academr.  established  in 
1826;  and  of  the  Bev.  Geoi^  tooafield,  D.D., 
Re^M  Professor  it  Hebrew  m  the  UmTeruty  of 


HOTXB  OF  TRATEL. 


Bt  telegraph  we  are  informed  of  the  saccessful 
tenninataon  of  Severtsofs  scientiiic  expedition  to 
the  Panur.   After  an  execration  of  the  mountain 
district  to  the  north  of  Khokand  and  the  Naiyn 
rirer,  where  distuct  traces  of  glacial  action,  as 
well  as  Taluable  deposits  of  eoal  and  rock-ealt, 
were  discovered,  Severtsof  turned  his  face  south- 
ward.  On  July  18  he  left  Osh,  accompanied  by 
Dr.  EnabakDvich,  the  botanist  of  the  expedition, 
and  Ideatenant  Rudnief  as  inrrejror,  and  crossed 
over  the  Anhat  Pass  into  the  AM  plateau.  Lieu- 
tamat  Skaaakr  reached  the  aame  plateau  by  way 
of  the  Taldyk  Pass,  while  Skomyakof  crossed 
further  to  the  weet,  by  the  Karakazuk.   On  the 
Alaithe  members  of  the  expedition  again  sepsr 
rated.   Severtsof  expired  the  pasaee  to  the  east, 
and  croned  orer  into  the  basin  of  the  Kashgar 
Darya,  before  proceeding  to  Lake  Kara  Eul,  wUle 
the  other  memoers  of  the  expedition  reached  that 
lake  by  a  more  direct  route.   Rudnief,  who  was 
unable  any  longer  to  bear  the  cold,  was  then  sent 
back  with  the  zoolf^cal  and  botanical  collections, 
while  Severtsof,  on  August  15,  started  for  the 
south,  with  the  intention  of  penetrating  as  iar  as 
Wood's  Victoria  Lake,  in  lat.  87"  Sff  N.  He  failed 
to  reach  that  lake^  bat  lus  visit  to  the  Rang-kul 
and  explorations  of  the  Sariz  and  Alichar  Pamirs, 
with  a  partim  of  the  yaHvf  of  the  Ak-au;  or 
Upper  Oxus,  have  moat  subatimtiaUj  added  to  onr 
knowledge  of  the  Pamir. 

OoiAKXL  MA.Tsr  has  returned  from  his  second 
trip  through  Hisasr,  after  an  absence  of  only 
twenty  days  from  Karshi.  He  explored  a  new 
route  to  Shirabad,  more  to  the  east  of  those  pre- 
TionBly  explored  by  him,  and  apparently  well- 
anited  for  carriage  traffic;  then  crossed  over  to 
the  Snrkham  river,  which  he  ascmded  to  Saiyjui, 
and  finally  retozned  over  the  Sengri  Dagh  to  hia 
atartmg>-point. 

Herb  tot  Uiddendobf,  who  is  engaged  upon 
an  enqoiry  into  the  agricultural  resources  of 
Rnauan  Turkestan,  appears  to  have  returned  to 
Taabkent  after  having  examined  the  irrigated 
plain  of  Ferghana  and  the  mountains  to  the  aonth 
of  it  Hia  assodate,  Dr.  Smimof,  will  paaa  the 
winter  at  Magilan. 

AxoKa  the  atuentific  explorers  at  work  during 
last  summer  in  European  Russia  may  be  men- 
tioned Prof.  T.  P.  Smimof,  of  Kazan,  and  Poly- 
akof.  The  former  wu  engaged  in  making  mag*- 
netical  obeerrations  in  the  Msin  of  the  Pechora, 
thus  completing  the  masnetical  survey  of  Russia, 
uptm  which  he  has  now  been  engaged  for  several 
years.  Polyakof  has  extended  his  explorations  of 
the  lakes  of  Russia  to  the  govemmente  of  Livonia 
and  \'ladimir.  Last  year,  when  examining  the 
lakes  of  Olonetz,  he  discovered  many  stone-imple- 
ments ;  and  his  researches  led  him  to  conclude  taat 
the  seals  which  formerly  inhabited  these  lakes 
were  of  a  different  species  from  those  now  found  in 
the  Arctic  Ocean  and  the  Caspian. 

Ik  the  last  BuIUim  of  the  French  Oe<^mphical 
Society  Colonel  Q.  deCoatpont  advocates  the  sub- 
stitntion  of  Lambert's  equivalent  azimutlial  pro- 
jection for  the  conical  projections  now  mostly 
used  in  delineating  entire  continents.  A  map 
of  Asia  and  Europe  which  accompanies  his  in- 
teresting pafwr  exhibits  very  clearly  the  ad- 
vantages which  the  projection  recommended  by 
him  poaaeeses.  The  amount  of  contortion  is  laige 
only  near  the  margins  of  the  map,  and  the  true 


areas  are  proBorred.  _  A  rimilar  map  drawn  on 

Bonne's  conical  projection  would  exhilut  an 
amount  of  distortion  painful  to  behold,  while  the 
polyconical  projection,  though  it  preserves  the  true 
shape  of  each  separate  part,  exaggerates  the  areas 
in  proportion  as  we  travel  away  from  the  central 
meridian.  We  commend  Colonel  Ooatpont'a  paper 
to  the  attention  of  cartographers. 

The  only  recommendation  of  John  SeyvHtod't 
Britiah  Empire  Aila$,  thawing  the  Dependenciet 
and  Cotonia  of  Cheat  Britaia,  Sfc.  (Manchester), 
is  its  cheapness.  The  maps,  for  the  most  part, 
are  mere  sketches,  and,  not  being  coloured,  not 
readily  intelligible.  Separate  maps,  on  a  large 
scale,  are  given  of  such  colouies  as  the  Falkland 
Islands,  while  the  delineation  of  the  whole  of  our 
Australian  Empire  is  limited  to  three  pages,  mea- 
suring five  by  seven  inches.  It  would  be  a  super- 
erogatory task  to  point  out  the  many  ehortcomings 
of  80  unsatisfactory  a  collection  of  maps. 

In  the  Deuttche  Oe<^aphuche  BUUter  Prof. 
Th.  Studer  describes  a  visit  which  he  paid  to  the 
island  of  Timor  in  May  1876.  He  is  of  opinion 
that  the  geol<^cal  features  of  that  island  fully 
snpport  Wallace's  theory  as  to  the  mixed  origin 
of  its  fkuna.  The  same  periodical,  ably  edited  by 
Dr.  lindemann,  contains  a  summary  of  this  year  8 
work  in  the  Antic  regions.  No  less  than  ux 
steamers  reached  the  Ob  or  Yenisei,  and  most  of 
them  have  safely  returned  to  Europe  with  ca^ee 
of  grain,  tallow,  £c.  The  great  events  of  the  year, 
however,  are  the  arrival  of  the  steamers  Lena  and 
Vega  at  the  river  Lena,  and  the  discovery  of  an 
island  about  SOO  miles  to  the  north-east  of  the 
extreme  point  of  Noraya  Zemlya  by  Captain 
Johanssen. 

Undxb  date  of  July  16  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lawes  of 
the  Livingstonia  Mission,  Lake  Nyaasa,  writes  to 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  that,  in  view  of  a 
journey  whidi  he  intended  to  make  in  August  in 
search  of  a  new  site,  he  went  on  June  18  in  the 
steamer  llala  to  Kotakota,  on  the  weet  shore  of 
the  lake,  about  seventy  miles  north  of  Livingstonia, 
to  form  a  depdt  of  goods  and  provisions.  The 
route  he  proposed  for  the  journey  referred  to  is  to 
strike  inland  about  the  mouth  of  the  Levleze  or 
Levitze,  and  to  proceed  to  Chidiaonga's,  the 
Maviti  chief  of  the  region ;  then  to  turn  north- 
wards to  Chipatula'Sy  about  west  or  north-west 
from  MankamUra's.  Then  the  par^  will  make 
for  the  country  of  the  last-named  chief  on  the 
shoieofthelake,  whence  Ihey  will  travel  south- 
wards to  Kotakota.  From  that  place  they  will 
walk  down  the  coast  to  Livingstonia,  with  the 
view  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  country 
and  its  inhabitants.  This  journey  will  no  doubt 
add  something  to  onr  scanty  knowledge  of  the 
region  on  the  western  dde  of  Lake  Nyasaa. 

Ths  last  number  of  Le  Qkht  opens  frith  a 
^per  entitled  "Cuyabft,  Voyage  et  S^jour  au 
Centre  du  Brdail,"  being  extracts  from  letters  from 
Andr^  Send  to  his  father  at  Geneva. 

Tbx  United  States  Gonffress  having  refused  to 
make  an  apjuro^tion  for  it.  Captain  Hov^te's 
Polar  Colonisation  scheme  haSt  aa  we  have  before 
mentioned,  &llen  through  for  the  ptesoit^  and 
Captain  Tyson,  not  having  found  hia  chief  at  the 
appointed  tryating^place  in  August,  has  been 
obliged  to  bring  the  schooner  Florence  back  to  the 
United  States.  He  appears  to  have  spent  the 
winter  at  Annatock  Bay,  collecting  seal  skins  and 
making  other  preparations  for  the  vrork  that  was 
to  have  been  done  this  season.  No  details  have 
yet  been  received  of  the  scientific  results  achieved 
by  the  expedition ;  but  we  learn  that  the  meteor- 
ologist and  photographer,  as  also  the  naturalist,  is 
well  satisfied,  ana  that  they  have  brought  back 
with  them,  among  other  curiosities, some  meteoric 
iron  and  fine  specimens  of  birds  not  known  to 
American  ornithologists. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Geaellschaft  fiir 
Erdkunde  in  Berlin  on  Saturday,  Novembw  2, 
the  African  traveller,  Dr.  O.  Maditigal,  waa 


elected  preaident  of  the  wAiltj  tot  1879,  and 
Prof.  R.  Hartmann  Tioe-president.  Baron  ron 
Richthofen  addreased  the  members  on  the  recent 
death  of  the  hite  Dr.  J.  G.  Kohl  of  Bremen- 
(recorded  below),  which  he  de<^aied  to  be  » 
loss  to  geographical  science.  He  stated  thM 
the  society  luid  received  from  tl^e  Emperor 
presents  to  bestow  upon  the  Sultan  of  Wadai 
and  the  Muati-Janoo  through  the  hands  of  ths; 
African  Expedition.  Dr.  LindeoMnn,  of  Bre- 
men,  mve  a  conuectna  of  the  Arctic  journeys  of 
Prof.  X^ordenakiold.  The  lecture  of  ue  evening 
was  delivered  by  Prof.  Curtiua,  who  took  for  hia 
subject  tiie  latest  attempts  at  jffoducing  a  correct 
cartography  of  Attica.  After  a  sketch  of  his  re* 
searches  in  18^,  1876,  and  1876,  he  Uid  his 
"Atlas  of  Athens,"  with  its  mape  and  illuatra^ 
tions,  before  the  members,  giving  a  lucid  explana- 
tion of  each.  It  has  been  his  urn  for  yean, 
he  observed,  to  produce  such  a  topographical 
UrkundeiUmch  for  Athens  as  would  secure- 
to  itaelf  a  lasting  future.  Dr.  Stolze,  who 
happened  to  be  in  Berlin,  then  gave  an  address 
upon  his  travels  and  excavations  m  Persia  during- 
his  stay  of  four  years  in  that  country.  In  com- 
pany with  Dr.  Andreas,  of  Sbiraz,  he  baa  made 
several  toura  to  Ispahan  and  Laristan,  where  they 
made  important  antiquarian  discoveries.  Ho 
exhibited  a  aplendid  series  of  photographs,  in- 
cluding spedmens  of  the  nativea,  which  Dr.  Stolze 
considers  of  anthropological  value. 

Db.  Johann  Gbobo  Kohl,  the  City  Librarian 
of  Bremen,  and  a  native  of  that  town,  died  there 
on  October  28,  at  the  age  of  seventy.  He  was 
known  all  over  the  world  as  a  geographical 
scholar  and  writer  of  books  of  travel.  Hia 
Ruuia  and  Au$tria  were  translated  into  English- 
about  forty  years  ago. 


THE  POBTTJOnESB  EXPEDITION  TO  CENTRAL 
iJBICA.. 

Is  continuation  of  a  note  in  the  Acadevt  of 
October  26,  respecting  the  proceedings  of  the 
Portuguese  Expedition  to  Central  Africa,  we  Bub« 
join  a  r^fum^  of  the  latest  information  on  the 
subject  communicated  by  Hr.  Luciano  Cordoro  to- 
tbe  Lisbon  Financial  and  Mercantiie  Otaette  of 
November  1.  On  May  18  Mr.  Serpa  Pinto  wat 
at  BihS,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  the  Upper 
Zunbesi,  and  intending  to  reach  Zumbo  early  next 
year.  It  is  considered  that  thia  journey  vnll  he 
very  hazardous,  parUy  because  of  the  small  eacort 
and  limited  amQunt  of  goods  teken,  and  also  be- 
cause the  explorer  will  have  to  paaa  through  the 
fierce  tribes  of  Chuculumbe,  which  at  present  havo' 
no  intercourse  with  Bih€.  Being  always  at  war 
with  the  kingdom  of  Lui  or  Ugenge,  which  wad 
formerly  oeonpied  by  the  Makololos,  thev  object 
to  Btrangen  entering  their  territories.  They  oc- 
cupy the  left  bank  of  the  Zambesi  in  8.  lat.  16% 
wear  no  clothes,  and  posseas  no  firearms.  ''Mr. 
Serpa  Pinto,  it  appears,  proposee  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  explore  the  region  between  the  Cubangu. 
and  the  Zambeu. 

The  gecwpraphical  and  meteorological  obserra- 
tions  already  obtained  by  the  explorer,  as  well  as 
by  Messrs.  Oapello  and  Ivens — who  by  this  time- 
have  probably  started  in  a  northsrlf  direction — 
are  said  to  be  very  interesting,  hut  httie  informa- 
tion regarding  them  has  yet  been  made  public. 
As  far  as  Quiliengues  (long.  14*'  6'  S'%  lat.  14<*- 
3'  10^)  the  rivers  flow  to  the  vest,  but  only  con- 
tun  water  in  the  winter,  the  first  permanent, 
waters  that  are  met  with  occurring  after  the  first 
affluent  of  the  Onnene.  The  monotony  of  the 
plateau  is  only  interrupted  in  Huambo  by  the- 
mountain  range  which  trends  to  the  north-east, 
and  at  the  south-west  of  which  fiows  the  River 
Cala£.  The  Oubanvo  has  its  source  at  a  great 
distance  west  of  Bind,  near  that  of  the  Cunenc' 
at  Bailundo,  All  these  rivers  have  their  sources- 
in  the  vast  marshy  depresuons  of  the  country 
between  12^  30'  and  IS"  S.  lat   The  CatambeUa^ 
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the  Bonroe  of  which  ianaar  that  pointf  flows  west 
to  the  aea,  and  the  Cutato  of  the  Mongoias  runs 
into  the  Qoaoza,  having  its  eource  within  the 
angle  formed  by  the  Cubango  and  its  eastern 
Affluents.  Mr.  Cuiello,  we  lec^,  has  determined 
the  last>mentioDea  fact  hj  peieoiutl  iDTeatogatioiu. 


MAOAZHTEB  AITD  BEVIBWB. 

It  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  title  of  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold's  paper  ia  the  Fortnightly — "  Porro  unum 
«8t  necesaariiim  " — was  eo^^ted  to  him  by  his 
meditations  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  recent  utterance 
■oboixt  the  programme  of  the  Liberal  party, 
"Oanful  and  troubled  about  many  things,"  ne 
seems  to  have  said— "about  household  suffrage, 
about  hours  of  voting,  about  more  liberty  and 
more  pubUdtj— and  no  thought,  0  British  middle 
class,  about  your  own  improrement  in  mind  or 
mumds  or  manners !  "  "  Twenty-two  Liberal 
-eogagfunents,  and  middle-clssa  education  not  one 
of  them  1 Then,  after  quoting,  "  to  show  the 
vanity  of  human  wishes,"  two  extracts  from  his 
■own  educational  Reports  in  1869  and  1866,  of 
which  the  cry  is  "  organise  your  secondary  in- 
-etrnctiOD,"  he  goes  on : — 

"  A  latis&ctory  syatem  of  public  secondary  BchoolB 
Dobody  cares  for.  It  finds,  as  we  hsre  Been,  no  place 
among  the  tveaty-two  eDgagemeots  of  the  Liberal 
party.  The  newsiiapen  never  touch  the  snl^ect. 
Both  upper  and  middle  class  appear  content  that 
their  scnools  should  stay  as  they  are.  And  the  enthu- 
siast who  has  had  a  vision  of  batter  things  is  left  to 
-console  himself  with  what  is  alleged  to  be  the  wise 
man's  true  satisfaction — the  sense  of  nepat  iire  dupe, 
not  beiog  taken  in.  He  has  the  pleasnrs,  snch  as  it 
is,  of  knowing  that  our  body  of  secondary  schools  is 
suffered  to  remaiu  the  most  imperfect  and  unservice- 
able in  Western  Eniope,  because  our  uppw  class  does 
not  care  to  be  distubed  in  its  preponderance  or  our 
middle  class  in  its  vulgarity." 

The  pur[>08e,  then,  of  tiie  article  is  to  bring  home 
to  the  middle-class  a  sense  that  they  are  imperfect, 
And  that  their  imperfections  arise  mainly  from  the 
&ct  of  their  education  being  disorganised  and  hap- 
haxardand  "on  the  second  plane,"  and  that  the 
-one  thing  needful  is  to  try  to  get  this  remedied. 
And  tbe  occasion  of  the  article  is  the  decennial 
Beport  on  French  secondary  instruction  whi^  has 
Just  been  published  in  the  Journal  Offidd,  by  M. 
Bardouz,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  For 
the  details  of  this  Beport,  arranged  in  such  a 
manner  as  best  to  show  the  contrast  between 
France  and  England  in  respect  of  organised  second- 
*ry  (or  "intermediate")  teaching,  we  must  refer 
naden  to  BIr.  Arnold's  pmer.  The  sum  of  it  ^ 
ia— that  France  has  79,341  bcm  in  its  Ij/ctfes  and 
<Kimmanal  oolleges,  and  78,000  boys  in  its  6c<Ue$ 
Jt&res,  lay  and  clerical:  a  total  of  167,000  boys  in 
sdiools  which  are  compelled  by  law  to  o^ 
4piaranfeea  of  the  goodneas  of  the  teaching  and  the 
soundness  of  thdr  oiganisation.  And  England,  at 
the  very  oiUnde,  has  20,000  boj/s  in  timilar  $chool$ 
~-m  adbools  which  can  in  any  sense  be  said  to 
offer  guarantees.  For  the  rest,  the  writer,  after 
hammering  this  mil  well  home,  goes  on  to 
applv  to  the  ^tafi^ered  reader  the  same  balm 
as  he  applied  in  his  "Equality"  lecture  a 
few  months  ago  —  to  ask  whether  more  is 
needed  to  show  why  the  French  middle  class  is 
homogenous,  clear-headed,  human  in  its  pleasures, 
able  to  extract  a  great  deal  out  of  life ;  or  why 
the  Eng^lisb  middle  class  is  given  over  to  "  want 
of  elasticity  and  to  chronic  eTmut."  Kor  is  this 
mere  ftult-flnding  all.  Mr.  Arnold  has  a  word  to 
-eaj  about  Dr.  Play&ir's  Kll,  and  the  proposal 
(such  as  it  is)  to  better  our  aeomdaiy  instrnotion 
by  compeiling  the  inspection  of  endowed  schools 
omring  inspection  to  the  unendowed.  (A 
letter  in  the  Statdm^  by  the  way,  would  repre- 
sent this  as  an  impOTfect  account  of  what  Sr. 
Flayfair's  Bill  would  do.)  If  this  is  all,  yon  nught, 
as  a  Frenchman  wonld  say,  aa  well  attempt  to 
cure  your  sodal  inequality  by  the  Baal  Estates 
Intestacy  Bill. 
What  is  really  nssdad,"  Mr.  Arnold  proess^,  "ia 


to  follow  the  precedent  of  the  filamentary  Education 
Act,  by  requiring  the  provision  throughout  the  country 
of  s  proper  supply  of  aecondary  schools,  with  proper 
bnildiDgs  and  accommodations,  at  a  proper  fee,  and 
with  proper  guarantees  given  by  the  teachers  either 
in  the  shape  of  a  university  degree  or  of  a  special 
certificate  for  secondary  instracUoa." 
An  enquiry  would  prove — 

"the  existing  resonrces  for  secondary  instruction,  if 
jadicioDsly  co-ordered  and  utilissd,  to  be  immense; 
but  nndosbtadly  gaps  would  have  to  be  filled ;  an 
annual  State  grant  and  municipal  grants  would  be 
necessary.  That  is  to  say,  the  nation  would  perform, 
as  a  corporate  and  eo-operatjve  work,  a  work  which 
is  DOW  never  conceived  and  laid  out  as  a  whols,  but 
is  done  sporadically,  precariously,  and  iusofKcieatly." 

That  the  middle  class  would  be  repud  many  (if 
not  twenty,  as  Mr.  Arnold  says)  times  over  for 
their  outlay  in  the  direct  benefit  they  would  re- 
ceive, is  self-evident  to  aU  who  know  how 
actually  expensive  the  present  imperfect  system — 
or  want  of  system— is.  We  welcome  this  article 
as  we  welcome  everything  else  that  comes  from 
the  same  hand  in  this  direction;  and,  indeed, 
there  have  not  been  wanting  signs  of  late — slight 
and  dim,  it  may  be — that  the  middle  class  and  its 
organs  in  the  press  are  beginning  to  be  touched 
with  a  sense  of  their  needs  in  tma  direction.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  introduction  of  Dr.  Jlay- 
fair's  Bill  next  aesuon  will  be  taken  as  a  signal 
by  all  friends  of  education  to  bestir  themselves  all 
along  tiie  line,  that  in  the  end  something  may 
issue  much  better  than  what  Dr.  Playfair  pro- 
poses, and  more  like  what  Mr.  f'orster  bias  told  us 
ue  was  himself  dreaming  of  in  1869,  butwas  obliged 
to  drop  "because  the  country  was  not  ready 
for  it." 

It  is  notable,  and  significant  of  the  growing 
interest  in  the  realities  of  anciuit  life,  that  two  of 
the  three  grant  monthW  Beviewa  oimtun  elaborate 
articles  on  the  stady  of  elaaaieal  arehaeoloey,  and 
in  the  third  a  paper  on  "Univeiuty  Work  in 
Great  Towns  "  gives  hints  in  the  same  direction. 
Prof.  Jebb,  in  the  Contemporary,  develops  in  a 
most  interesting  manner  his  plan  (already  sketched 
in  a  letter  to  the  2Vmss)  for  founding  an  English 
School  of  Archaeology  at  Athens  and  Bome,  like 
the  Ecole  Franfaiee  and  the  German  Institute  for 
Archaeological  Correspondence.  Beginning  hap- 
mly  with  that  well-known  passage  in  which 
Tliackeray,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Acropolis, 
contrasts  what  he  as  a  schoolboy  got  from  Greek 
with  what  he  might  have  got ;  and  then  proceed- 
ing to  state  in  a  few  paragraphs  what  England 
might  gain,  but  does  not  as  yet  gain,  from  orga- 
nised archaeological  study,  the  writer  goes  on  to 
describe  the  oigsnisation  of  those  two  foreign 
schools  which  we  have  mentioned.  In  this  way 
he  supplements  the  recent  paper  of  Mr.  Oapes 
(JVaser,  July,  1878),  which  dwelt  rather  on  the 
services  which  the  Ecole  Franfaise  has  rendered 
to  learning.  Mr.  Jebb  fnves  an  adminhly  clear 
account  ofthe  way  in  which  this  French  school  is 
ordered,  with  its  six  students  selected  after  com- 
petition among  scholars  under  thirty  years  of  age 
who  have  obtained  a  superior  degree  from  tbe 
university.  The  details  of  the  competitive  ex- 
amination for  admission,  embracing  as  it  does 
epigraphy,  palaeography,  and  archaeology,  are  by 
no  means  the  least  interesting  part  of  Mr.  Jebb  s 
paper ;  and  the  selections  which  he  gives  from  the 
programme  or  ^ding  paper  of  questions  which 
the  Academy  issues  are  in  themselves  an  ex- 
cellent series  of  hints  to  the  be^nner  in  these 
studies.  Then  follows  an  account  'of  the 
rigid  and  almost  regimental  discipline  of  the 
school,  whose  members  have  annually  to  submit 
reports  of  thur  work  to  tiie  courteous  but  by  no 
m«uiB  indulf^t  criticism  of  the  Academy.  The 
German  Institute,  established  at  Bome  in  1829,  is 
somewhat  more  free  in  its  organisation,  the  annual 
work  of  its  members  having  to  be  submitted,  not 
to  an  academical  boud,  but  to  the  educated  puUic 
o^nion  of  Germany,  When  Mr,  Jebb  comes  to 
^ly  his  ezamplee  to  the  propoaed  English  ichocd, 


here,  as  was  evident,  lies  the  real  difficulty.  ^  We 
have  no  Academy,  and  we  have  no  public  opinion 
that  would  be  likely  to  pronounce  to  any  purpose 
on  archaeological  researcnes.  Mr.  Jebb,  however, 
proposes  (1)  that  the  universities  acting  jointly 
should  establish  fellowship,  after  the  model  of 
the  Eadcliffe  Travelling  Fellowships,  tenable  by 
students  in  Greece  or  Italy  for  a  limited  numbw 
of  years ;  (2)  that  the  students  so  appointed  should 
be  under  the  general  guidance  of  a  central  board, 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  two  Univer- 
sities and  the  British  Museum/  whose  business 
should  be  to  direct  research  and  to  draw  np  reviews 
ofthe  memoirs  submitted  to  it;  (SUhat  aieudent 
director  or  secretary  at  Athens  and  Rome  should  be 
appointed,  to  supervise  the  work  of  the  students, 
to  secure  a  proper  divimon  of  labour,  &c.  Such  a 
post,  Mr.  Jebb  thinks,  "  ndght  well  attract  emi- 
nent men,  whose  influence  would  be  felt  beyond 
the  circle  of  students  with  whom  they  vrare  in 
direct  communication."  Prof.  Oolvin's  paper  in 
the  Fortnighaif,  on  "  The  Study  of  Classical  Art," 
is  more  general  in  its  treatment,  but  points  the 
same  way ;  and  it  includes,  moreover,  an  earnest 
plea  for  Dr.  Perry's  proposal,  that  England 
should  at  once  set  about  procuring  a^  museum, 
or  more  tium  one,  of  casts  from  the  antique. 

Ov  the  remaining  articles  in  these  Beviews  it 
may  be  enough  to  notice  a  stight  and  now  some- 
what ihmiliar-sounding,  but  venr  beautiful,  de- 
scription by  Mr.  Buskin  of  three  of  the  most  perfect 
of  the  works  of  the  earlv  pre-Raphaelitee — 
Millais's  Blind  Oirl,  Bossetti  s  Annuneiaticm,  and 
Borne  Jones's  Bridal.  This,  unless  we  are  uagtakeB, 
is  Mr.  Buskin's  first  published  work  since  his 
illness ;  and  it  is  indeed  pleasant  to  see  that  hia 
hand  has  lost  nothing  in  delicacy  aod  Anee,  or  hia 
language  in  charm.    In  the  NineUentk  Oenttuy  ia 
also  a  graceful  paper  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Harding, 
called  "  Chrysantnema  from  the  Gtieek  Anth- 
ology : "  a  paper  interspersed  with  skilinl  transla- 
tions.   Why  Mr.  Lowe,  in  the  same  number, 
should  call   Mr.  Ingram's  Politick  Economy 
address   before   the   British   Aseociation  an 
"attack"  on  politaeal  economy,  does  not  enffi- 
cientiy  appear  from  his  article.  From  the  teeniiiy 
pages  of  uie  Caniemporary  we  can  only  mention 
(in  additi(m  to  Prof.  Jebb*B  article)  Prof.  3Isx 
Miiller's  Hibbert  Lecture,  and  a  long  and  very 
elaborate  paper  by  M.  Lenormant  on  "  Books  and 
Monuments  bearing  on  Figured  Bepresentatiomot 
Antiqmty  ** — a  reafly  impOTtant  chronicle  ot  recent 
progress  in  JUaihwau  Wiaunadurft. 


AMT  ATJTOORAPH  OT  CRAIHCEK. 

Mb.  J.  E.  Bazlet,  F.S.A.,  has  been  reading,  before 
the  newly-establuhed  biblic^raphical  section  of 
the  Manchester  Literary  Club,  an  account  of  the 
library  bequeathed  by  Ralph  Pilling,  master  of  the 
Grammar  School  at  Ln^,  in  Luteashire,  about 
1710,  for  the  benefit  of  his  successors.  It  ia  a 
matter  of  regret  that  the  books  have  not  been 
more  carefully  preserved ;  but  th^  still  include  a 
number  of  interesting  volumes.  One  of  them  con- 
tains the  auto^^h  of  Archbishop  Oranmer.  The 
fammiles  of  his  signature  found  in  various  books 
display  a  pretty  wide  diversity,  both  aa  regards 
style  of  writing  and  the  abbreviation  or  fullness  of 
the  two  words  composing  it  -,  and  yet  it  is  seen  on 
close  stud^  that  a  family  likeness  runs  through  all. 
Some  are  m  the  cramped  German  text  or  engxaT- 
ing  hand,  which  have  no  apparent  affinity,  at  a 
first  glance,  with  the  Leigh  autograph.  Another 
class  of  Oranmer**  autographs  are  in  a  running  band, 
and  it  is  one  of  these  that  ooeun  in  the  Jjin^ 
Ulnars.  It  is  thus  written:  Thoma»  Cmtuarien^ 
and  it  is  found  on  the  top  of  the  title-page 
of  an  octavo  copy  of  a  Latin  translation 
of  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  with  a  comment  by  "  A 
great  clerk"  (Philip ( Melanchthon),  printed  in 
1625.  Mr.  Bailey  was  able,  after  considerable 
search,  to  iduitif^  the  ant<»7apb  with  one  fte- 
undled  in  tiie  catalogue  of  the  Oolfe  QxamBar 
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School  Library,  atJjewuhun,  Kent,  edited  1^  W. 
II.  Kaek,  1831.  In  this  odkotion,  it  seems, 
then  axe  two  bookB  with  Oiamner's  episcopal 
antogmph  on  the  titl&^iages.  One  is  en  edition  of 
the  AsuuMwiu  oi  iMsmos,  printed  at  Basle, 
1627 }  and  the  other  is  Bucer  on  the  Romans, 
printed  at  Straeaborg  in  1636,  with  a  dedication 
to  Cmnmer  himself.  The  autograph  in  the  latter 
folio  is  the  reiy  same  type  of  writing  as  that  in 
the  Leigh  copy  of  MelanchthoD,  the  latter  being 
troportionally  smaller,  and  written,  there  is  little 
ouDt,  about  the  same  time.  Todd  says  that  a 
creat  part  of  the  Archlnshop's  MS3.,  as  well  as 
ms  coUection  of  printed  boobi,  were  either  em- 
'bezzled  during  his  imprisonment  or  fell  into  the 
bands  of  lus  enemies  and  were  dispersed ;  and  that 
Archbidiop  Parlcei  recoTered  several  of  the  former. 
His  libraiy  was  forfeited  to  the  Crown  on  his  exe- 
cution, thw  pasted  into  the  Boyal  Library,  and  so 
came  to  the  fihitidi  Musetun. 

Mr.  Bailey,  in  concluding  his  notice  of  tiiia 
Tolnme,  obseored: — 

"Hie  boob  tf  pregnant  with  assodatiiHwof  itaflrst 
poueisor.  The  aatogtaph  recals  the  hand— the  calm 
hand — Thich  left  ita  mark  OD  the  KngUsh  Liturgy;  as 
also  the  band  which  recaated — 'this  unworthy 
hand!*  And  the  Tolame  directs  the  atteation  to  the 
noble  library  of  which  it  once  formed  part;  the  ool- 
leetioa  vhieh  was  always  freely  open  to  men  of 
lettwB,  to  whieh  lAtimer  resorted,  asA  whrae  Ascham 
met  with  aothon  which  the  two  Uoirersities  could 
not  itaraish.  Strype  relates  {Mmoriait,  Eccles.  Hist. 
8oa»  ToL  iii,  376-7)  that  the  library  of  the  leuned 
and  rerneod  prelate,  who  himself  spent  abonli  three 
parts  of  the  day  in  stady,  inclnded  the  ecclesiaotical 
writers  of  all  agee ;  and  he  particnlarly  lefers  to  one 
of  the  archbishop's-  books,  contaiDiDg  probably  the 
Tery  same  form  of  antograpb  as  that  dow  described : 
'  Another  of  hts  books  I  will  nenticm  beeauss  it  is 
now  [1694]in  possession  of  a  rerareitd  friend  of  mine 
neat  Canterbury :  in  whieh  book  the  Archbi^op's 
name  is  jiet  to  be  seen,  Thomtu  Cantuarietmt ;  and  a 
Tsmatkabla  book  it  ia,  which  we  may  conelade  the 
archbishop  often  perased,  tis.,  EpUtoiae  et  Siatoria 
JoannU  Hut.   Printed  at  Wittembeig,  1637.' " 


Tsn  JxnosE  uibbuuri  oi  bklbium. 

Innmrii) :  Nor.  S,  1878. 
DutDg  the  first  half  of  this  century  the  early 
Flemish  authors  were  studied  much  more  by 
foreigners— especially  by  Germans  and  Dutchmen 
— than  by  the  Bel^ns  themselres.  The  chief 
German  phUol<Mpsts  had  explored  the  Belgian 
archiTee  long  before  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country  had  the  least  notion  of  the  literary  trea- 
enres  bequeathed  to  them  by  their  ancestors.  One 
of  the  causes  of  thia  anomalous  state  of  things  is 
that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  Flemings  do 
not  study  thur  own  language  but  only  pick  up 
the  Tttl^  Flemish  spdran  in  the  streets.  The 
poinilatioD  of  Belgium,  very  much  like  that  of 
Switxerland,  conriata  of  two  taeea,  the  Gtonls  or 
Walloons,  and  the  Flemings.  The  former  do  not 
speak  Flemish  at  all.  The  education  of  the  more 
vealthy  class  of  the  latter  is  conducted  in 
French.  The  village  schools  of  the  Flemish  pro- 
Tinoes  alone  have  not  yet  acquired  a  French 
character. 

In  the  middle  schools,  Greek,  Latin,  history, 
geography,  and  so  forth,  are  taught  in  French, 
The  lai^iuage  of  the  people  is  treated  with  con- 
tempt. To  speak  a  word  of  Flemish  in  the  hours 
of  recreation  is  strictly  forbidden  and  severely 
panisbed.  When  a  young  Fleming  wishes  to 
study  the  Flemish  language  and  literature, 
wbiOtber  aodeot  or  modem,  during  the  years 
he  ^nds  at  school,  he  can  only  do  it  in  secret; 
the  reading  of  Fjemish  works  ia  prohibited  in  most 
schools.  Even  in  the  heart  of  the  Flemish 
provinces  a  repressive  policy  is  oi^aniaed  uainet 
fleniish-speaking  boys  and  girls.  Nevextheless, 
(uw  or  two  haa-hoon  in  tiie  time-tables  are 
DOBUDally  given  ap  to  Flemiah,  bat  tiie  children 
very  seldom  get  even  this  scanty  allowance  of  in- 
struction in  their  own  language,  the  time  being 


often  wanted  for  other  branches  of  instruction, 
for  which  flemish  has  to  m&ka  way,  and  thus 
the  children  are  gradually  filled  with  an  ever- 
growing indifierenoe  to  thrar  national  langnage. 

By  the  time  that  Flenuah  boys  have  finished 
their  school  course  they  have  become  wholly  nn- 
accnstomed  to  speaking,  and'  almost  incapable  of 
pronouncing,  Flemish  properly.  Those  only  who 
are  animated  with  great  courage  and  zeal  for  their 
national  cause,  who  reust  this  repreeuon  of  their 
national  character  and  disposition,  and  come  off 
victorious  in  the  struggle,  study  their  national 
writers  in  aller-years.  It  is  therefore  not  sur- 
prising, considering  the  abundance  and  the  value 
of  the  early  Flemish  authors,  that  foreigners  have 
studied  their  writings  more  than  the  Flemings 
themselves.  Ia  Germany  the  late  Hoffmann  von 
Fallerslebeu  (Sorae  Bdgicae),  Mone,  the  late 
archivist  of  Carlsruhe,  and  Warnkonig  (Flan- 
dritche  Stddtegeechichte),  and  in  Holland,  Prof, 
de  Vries,  who  edited  Van  Maerlant  (the  best- 
known  eariy  Flemish  didactic  poet),  and  many  of 
his  fellow-countrymen,  rovealeo.  to  the  astoDisbed 
people  of  Bel^um  wlut  treasiuea  their  archivee 
contuned. 

The  interesting  heroic  poems  or  sagas,  the  most 
beautiful  sacred  and  prof^e  songs,  were  almost 
all  published  for  the  first  time  by  Haupt  in  his 
Review  {Zeittchrift  fur  Detttsches  Aliertnum),  or 
by  Eausler  (D&nkmMer  aliniederldndiicher  lAtera- 
tur),  or  bv  the  celebrated  Qrimm  and  others. 
Belgium  snould  take  pride  in  thia  mrt  of  its 
ancient  existence  and  in  many  other  like  mani- 
festations of  popular  intellBOt,  but  it  does  not 

do  80. 

On  the  other  hand,  though  the  knowledge  and 
teaching  of  Flemish  remained  very  saperGoial, 
some  philologists  and  historians  have,  during  the 
last  few  years,  shown  a  little  more  interest  in  the 
glorious  rdies  of  th«r  ancestors.  But  their  efforts 
have  scarcely  received  any  reward. 

A  short  time  after  the  proclamation  of  Belgian 
Independence  in  1830,  under  Kiug  Leopold  I.  (a 
German),  the  Government  offered  a  prize  for  the 
best  poem  in  honour  of  Belnam.  The  poem  to 
which  the  prize  was  awarded  was  one  written  in 
Flemish  by  Lede^nctk.  This  snocesB  seemed  a 
prognostic  of  a  revival  of  the  Flemish  language  and 
litenture.  Indeed,  a  certain  number  of  courageous 
patriota  embraced  the  cause  to  which  the  poetry  of 
Ledeganek  lent  a  semblance  of  success.  They  did 
their  best  to  reinrigorate  the  languishing  literature. 
Among  these  young  poets  ware  the  late  Van  Rys- 
wyck.  Van  Duyse,  Zetterman,  and  several  others. 
Xovels,  written  with  great  delicacy  of  feeling, 
fiowed  from  the  pen  oi  Henry  Oonscienee,  who 
was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1812,  and  is  still  living. 
These  were  all  young  men  who  had  not  studied 
even  the  elements  of  the  philology  of  their  lui- 
guage.  Philological  and  historical  studies  were  un- 
dertaken in  1819  by  J.  F.  WiUems,  a  man  of  an  ez- 
ceptionallv  serious  and  critical  turn  of  mind,  who 
was  both  bold  and  entfaunastic.  He  first  opened 
the  way  to  the  more  recent  studies  of  the  history 
of  literatore,  in  a  two^ume  work  containing 
a  great  number  of  Uttie  hiographieB  of  eoriy 
Flemish  authors,  whose  works  were  mostiy  un- 
published or  forgotten.  But  this  work  did  not 
reach  either  the  pupils  or  the  masters  .of  the 
schools.  It  was  read  only  by  a  few  amateurs 
and  special  friends  of  the  author.  A  neat 
deal  of  ground  was  left  to  be  explored  in 
later  years ;  and  the  task  was  undertaken  by  the 
foreign  philologists  and  historians  mentioned 
above,  who  published  the  fruits  of  their  studies 
between  the  years  1826  and  1836. 

WiUems  had  a  younger  friend,  by  name  J.  B. 
David,  a  priest  auid  professor  at  liouvain,  who 
together  with  himself  published  a  Iteview 
{B^gi»eh  Mtumm)  with  the  object  of  collecting 
all  the  monuments  of  the  former  literary  greatness 
of  the  Flemish  provincee.  This  Renew  ended 
with  the  liib  of  WiUems  in  1 846,  bnt  was  replaced 
by  anothCT,  more  Catholic  in  character;  it  was 
called  Ih  Middehtr  ("The  Ihtetounr "),  and 


was  under  the  sole  dizeetion  of  the  Ber.  J.  B, 
David.  Ih  MidtUaar  Iwted  bnt  three  years  ^ 
two  other  pablloationfL  HetVt^lmSack  Mvuwm, 
edited  by  Serrure,  and  De  Meier^kar  had  also  but 
a  brief  existence. 

Within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  other 
periodicals,  addressed  to  a  more  extennve  class  of 
readers,  have  been  started,  and  have  obtained 
material  support  from  the  Government  in  th& 
shape  of  suraidies,  hut  thcdr  circulation  is  very 
limited. 

Within  the  same  time  a  number  of  young  post» 
have  arisen,  and  followed  in  the  footsteps  of 
WiUems  and  David.  The  late  Ministry  in- 
creased the  importance  of  the  Flemish  language  iu 
the  Government  Schools.  At  the  universities  tho 
study  of  the  history  of  Flemish  Uterature  has- 
made  some  progress,  and  a  ntuuber  of  Uterary 
Boeietiea  have  sprung  ap>  and  are  in  a  fiourishing- 
condition. 

Hie  young  poets  now  living,  though  nnmenma 
and  often  very  clever,  show  tiie  imperfection  of 
the  instruction  g^ven  in  tiie  schools.  Their  lan- 
guage very  often  has  a  colouring  of  Frencb,. 
though  the  ideas  are  Flemish,  and  me  poetical  in- 
spiration warm  and  pure. 

The  poet  who  has  excelled  most  in  later  years  iik 
Alexandrine  verse  was  a  humble  schoounasto',. 
Lodewyk  de  Koninck,  now  an  Inspector  of  Schools. 
He  is  whoUy  original,  and  formed  on  no  model. 
His  best-known  work  is  a  lyrical  didactic  poem 
Het  Mentchdom  veriest  ("  Mankind  Redeemed 
but  he  has  also  written  many  other  beautiful 
poems. 

Shortly  before  his  time  flourished  Jan  van  Beers^ 
who  is  BtiU  Uving,  and  who  excelled  in  the  melo- 
dramatic style  and  was  gifted  with  a  pure  imagina- 
tion. Some  years  later  came  the  Rev.  H.  Oueys, 
whose  Bible  songs  are  worthy  of  mention.  The 
province  of  West  Flandws  has  produced  an  emi* 
nent  polyglot  and  poet  in  the  person  of  the  Rev. 
Guido  Gezells,  who  more  than  any  other  is  re- 
markable for  the  ori^aUty  and  sweetness  of  hi» 
short  lyric  poems,  written  in  the  mcmt  ancient  of 
the  Belfptm  dialects.  Emile  Hiel,  whose  poema 
were  recently  published  in  Leipzig,  baa  much 
poetical  inspiration  and  w^veU,  though  his  lan- 
guage is  not  sufficiently  pure. 

However,  we  might  name  quite  a  legion  of 
Flemish  poets ;  but  there  would  be  little  use  in  a 
catalogue  of  names  without  some  account  or  criti- 
cism of  their  writings,  and  our  space  is  too- 
limited  to  allow  of  this. 

In  a  future  article  we  propose  to  give  some  ac- 
count of  several  other  Be^an  poets.  But  we  must 
not  pass  over  without  notice  the  novels  written  by 
the  brothers  Snieders.  In  fertiUty  of  imagination 
they  surpass  aU  their  contemporaries,  though 
many  others  axe  deaerrug  of  mention.  We  wiU 
also  say  a  word  about  Flemish  lustorioal  works : 
among  these  Von  Ruokelingen's  Hiatorieal  Sk^ehet 
of  the  SiffhtmUh  OeiUwy,  Broackaert's  and  De 
Potter's  reprints  of  historical  documenta  of  local 
interest,  David's  SSatmy  of  Belgium,  Van  Even'a 
and  G^nard's  MchaeoI(^caI  studies,  are  worthy 
of  special  mention;  whUe  De  Bo,  Schuermans. 
Bormans,  and  Heeremans  have  rendered  ed^nal 
service  to  the  Flemish  cause  by  their  philological 
works. 

Finally,  we  most  give  an  account  of  the  foond- 
ation  of  three  sodeties  devoted  to  serious  phUo- 
logical  study,  with  the  object  of  brining  about  a 
resurrection  of  the  Flemish  language  and  liter- 
ature. The  "  WiUemsfonds  "  is  a  society  founded 
in  honour  of  the  late  J.  F.  WiUems,  having  for  its 
object  the  dissemination  among  the  middle  classes 
of  instructive  and  amusing  books  written  in. 
Flemish.  This  society,  which  has  now  been  in 
existence  some  five-and-twenty  years,  has  of  late- 
d^enerated  into  a  mere  poUtical  and  ftee-think- 
ing  dub,  and  consequently  another  society  was 
started  in  1876,  more  Oatholic  in  tone,  and  of  a 
more  popular  duuactv:  this  was  called  the 
"  DavidsfondB,"  in  honour  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  B. 
David*  At  the  end  (tf  tiie  third  jear  of  its  exist- 
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ence  Hub  sodetj  numbeied  twice  as  many  mem- 
bers (5,000)  as  the  Willemsfonds  at  the  end  of 
twentj-five  Tears.  The  third  society,  tbe"Znid- 
Nedenandsche  Maatschappij  ran  Taalkunde" 
("  South  Netherlaodish  LiDguistic  Society  "),  con- 
asta  of  a  few  erudite  philoloffists  and  lii^ists 
who  meet  four  times  a  year  to  oiscius  philological 
eabjects. 

All  tiuae  eigne  of  a  revival  of  FLemiah  litera- 
tore  are  worthy  of  record.  NeTWtbelesSj  the 
Flemish  lan^oage  will  never  be  restored  to  its 
proper  position  bo  long  as  the  middle  sdhoola 
remain  organised  as  they  have  hitherto  been  and 
Btill  are,  and  so  long  as  the  language  of  67  per 
cent,  of  the  population  is  generally  treated  as  a 
foreign  language  in  the  schools  and  in  the  examin- 
ationa  for  Government  posts.  Id  defiance  of  the 
Constitution  of  1830,  by  which  French  and 
Flemish  were  put  on  an  equal  footing.  Of  late 
years  the  names  of  the  railway  stations  and  of  the 
streets  in  Flemish  towns  have  been  posted  up  both 
in  Flemish  and  French  ;  but  what  is  the  use  of  a 
trivial  concessicm  of  this  kind  while  all  the  in- 
struction given  in  the  schools  is  carried  on  in 
French  ?  At  present  Flemish  is  tolerated  in  the 
Tribunals  of  Firat  Instance,  hut  it  is  not  lon^ 
nnce  murderers,  when  condemned  to  death,  did 
not  understand  whether  they  were  to  be  baiwed 
or  not.  The  advocates,  who  all  form  tiiemaems 
on  Frendi  models,  have  an  averrion  to  defending 
titeir  clients  in  Flemish,  which  to  them  has 
remained  a  dead  laogut^.  Moreover,  to  speak 
Flench  is  considered  Bon  ton.  "  Bid  op  mijn  graf, 
maar  bid  or  niet  in 't  Fransch  "  ("  Pray  over  my 
temh,  but  do  not  pray  ia  French  ") :  such  were 
the  dying  words  of  the  late  poet  Van  Duyse. 
AVhen  will  the  authorities  grant  the  prayer  of  a 
true  Fleming  ?  When  will  the  education  given 
in  the  schools  become  national,  and  when  will 
Flemish  children  be  taught  to  pray  in  Flemish 
and  not  in  a  language  which  is  not  that  of  their 
ancestors  ?  P.  AiBBRDiHax  Thijm. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 

woxdswobih's  "glowwobh";  luct;  ahd  xzbs 
woedswokth. 

DnUln:  HoT.4,1878, 
In  an  article  on  "  The  Text  of  Wordsworth's 
Poems  "  in  the  current  number  of  the  Contempo- 
rary Review  I  reprint  some  atanzas  which  appeued 
in  Wordsworth's  Poem»^\9XKI,  and  which  were  not 
included  In  later  editions.  They  belong  to  the 
beautiful  group  of  Lucy  love-poems.  I  have  been 
reminded  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hutchinson  of  a 
passage  in  Miss  Wordsworth's  diary  which  I  had 
ioiyotten :  it  ia  quoted  in  the  Memoirs  of  William 
T^rdiiBorth,  vol.  L,  p.  184: — 

"April  16  [1802].— The  ann  ahon© ;  the  wind  had 
passed  sway ;  the  hills  looked  cheerful.  .  .  .  WHea 
we  came  to  the  foot  of  Brothers'  Water,  left  W.,  sit- 
ting on  the  bridge.  I  trent  along  the  path  on  the 
right  side  of  the  lake :  delighted  with  what  I  saw  : 
the  bare  old  trees,  the  simplicity  of  the  monntaiiM, 
and  the  exq^aisite  beautr  of  the  path  .  .  .  There  was 
one  grey  cottage  .  .  .  Bepested  the  '  Glowwwm '  as 
1  went  along." 

The  writer  of  the  Memoirs  appends  a  note — 
"  /.«.,  a  poem  begiimiDg, 
'  Among  all  lovely  things  my  love  had  been,' 

on  which  Mr.  Wordsworth  ^cords  in  a  letter  to 
Coleridge,  writtenApril,  1802:  'The  incident  of  this 
poem  took  place  aboot  seven  years  ago  between  my 
sister  and  me.'  The  poem  was  written  in  the  spring 
of  1802." 

The  imaginative  re-handling  of  the  incident 
(the  love  of  Lucy  thus  becoming  its  central 
motive)  is  characteristic  of  WordSworth.  But 
this  pEuticular  instance  su^esta  a  question  which 
one  would  gladly  have  answered :  "  Was  Lucy  a 
living  human  being  or  only  a  creature  of  the 
imsff  ination  P  " 

Tha  cottage,  paased  in  her  walk,  perhaps 
soggeBted  to  Miss  Wordsworth  Lucy's  eottwe  in 
her  orotber's  "Glowworm."  The  beaulyof  the 
cottages  in  the  country  of  the  Lakes  forma  the  sub- 
ject of  a  sonnet  by  Wordsworth  which  is  familiar  to 
all  his  readers.  The  following  poem  by  Dorothy 
Wordsworth  maybe  looked  on  as  a  companion  piece. 
Although  more  beautiful  than  anything  by  Dorothy 
Wordsworth  which  appears  among  her  brother's 
poems,  it  has  never  been  printed.  I  am  now  per- 
mitted to  make  it  public  b^  the  Rev.  R.  P.  Graves, 
who  possesses  a  copy  in  the  handwriting  of 
Mrs.  Wordsworth : — 

"A  FaioirasT. 

Feacefnl  our  Valley,  fair  and  green, 

And  beantiful  her  Cottages, 
Each  in  its  nook,  its  ahsltersd  hold. 

Or  underneath  its  tuft  of  trees. 

Many  and  beaatiful  they  are ; 

But  there  is  one  that  I  lore  best, 
A  lowly  shed  in  Ijnth  it  is, 

A  brother  of  the  rest. 

Yet  when  I  sit  on  rock  or  bill 

Down-)ooking[  on  the  Valley  &ir. 
That  Cottage  with  its  clustering  trees 

Summons  my  heart ; — it  settles  there. 

Others  thece  are  whose  small  donuun 
Of  fertile  fields  and  hedgerows  green 

Might  mora  seduce  a  Wanderer's  mind 
To  wish  that  there  his  home  had  been. 

Sach  wish  be  his  !  I  blame  him  not ; 

My  fancies  they  perchance  are  wild, 
I  love  that  house  because  it  is 

The  mj  HoMntaim^  C!hild. 


Fields  hath  it  of  its  own— green  fields. 
But  they  are  craggy,  steep  and  bare. 

Their  fence  is  of  the  mountain  stone, 
And  moss  and  lichen  flourish  there. 

And  when  the  storm  comes  from  the  North 
It  lingers  near  that  pastoral  sput, 

And,  piping  through  the  moHy  walls. 
It  seems  delighted  with  its  lot. 

And  let  it  take  its  own  delight. 
And  let  it  range  the  pastures  bare. 

Until  it  reach  imt  nest  of  trees, 
— It  may  not  enter  there  I 

A  ^aeu  un&^ng  grove  it  is, 
Skirted  irit^  many  a  lesser  tree —  . 

Hssel  sod  holly,  beech  and  oak, 
A  bright  and  flonriahing  company ! 

Precious  the  shelter  of  those  trees ! 

TixBy  screen  the  Cottage  that  I  love, 
The  sunshine  pierees  to  the  roof. 

And  the  tall  pine-ttaas  tower  abovo." 

I  owe  also  to  Mr.  Graves  the  correction  of  an 
error  in  my  article  on  Wordsworth's  Text ;  the 
stanza  beginning  "  Mount,  daring  warbler,"  in  A 
Morninff  Exercise  was  not  an  afterthought,  but 
was  transferred,  as  I  ought  to  have  remem- 
bered, to  this  poem  from  The  Skylark  ("  Ethereal 
Minstrel of  which  it  had  formed  the  second 
stanza.  Edwabd  Dowdbst. 


UHIQUB  COIN  OF  CHABLBB  I. 

London  ;  Nor.  4,  IST8. 

As  I  Bimonnced,  a  short  time  since,  in  the  columns 
of  the  ACADEHT  the  discov^  at  Liverpool  of  a 
unique  silver  ten-shilling  piece  of  Charles  J,,  it  is 
right  that  I  should  make  public  the  &ct  that  the 
piece  in  question  has  been  found  to  be  an  imitation. 
Sent  by  the  Corporation  of  Liveipoolfor  examina- 
tion at  the  British  Museum,  it  pusod  muster  'witb 
three  of  the  authorities  of  the  Medal  Ttoom,  'bat 
doubts  were  cast  upon  its  authentidty  by  a  fourth, 
in  whose  absence  it  had  arrived.    These  doubts 
have,  unhappily,  proved  only  too  well  founded. 
It  has  been  discovered  that  a  nmilar  foece  was 
sold  some  time  since  in  a  sale  in  London,  and  the 
authoritiea, with  the  conclusive  assentof  Mx.  John 
Evans,  F.S.A.,  are  now  compelled  to  prononnee  it 
a  forgery — by  whom  executed  it  ia  not  yet  known, 
Gbevzixb  J.  Cm 


THX  sotrra  SHIELDS  nracRiPTZox. 

Qneena*  College,  Cambridge :  Hot.  S.  ISi9. 

By  the  kindness  of  Dr.  S.  Birch,  I  have  before 
me  a  rubbiog'  of  the  Oriental  portion  of  the  in- 
scription recentlr  ^acovered  at  South  Shields  (see 
the  AcADEHT,  November  2,  p.  438).  The  dbir 
racter  is  Palmyrene  curmvei,  wbich  I  tranacribe 
into  Hebrew  thus: — 

The  third  word  is  the  only  one  regarding  the 
reading  and  translation  of  which  there  can  m  any 
doubt  I  Buppoae  that  T\2  is  the  equinlent 
of  t&ertOf  ana  translate : — "  Berina,  freedwoniaa 
ofBar'ate.  Alaat"  Wk.  Wbwht. 


FBTBtrS  DA.lfIAITI. 


0  Bed  Lion  Sqnue,  London,  W.C. :  Xor.  4, 1S7S. 

Permit  me  to  offer  a  correction  of  a  &eqa^ 
error  which  is  repeated  in  your  oWtuary  notice  of 
Dr.  EynastoD.  Reference  is  there  made  to  ona 
of  lua  many  veruons  from  sacred  Leiin  poetry  ai 
"  Cardinal  Damiano  on  the  Glories  of  Fftrftdise." 
In  iact,  the  Oardinal's  secular  name  -was  Pietoo 
de*  Onesti,  but  he  called  himBelf  Petrus  Damians 
out  of  af^tion  for  his  Iwotber  Damian,  to  whom 
he  was  deeply  attached;  exactly  as  Etuelaas, 
seven  centuries  earlier,  styled  himself  Eoaebi as 
Pamphili,  in  memory  of  bis  friend  the  nuutrr 
Pamphilus.  And  it  is  just  the  same  sort  of  mis- 
take to  apeak  of  St.  Peter  Damian— a  fVrach  &tOT, 
"St,  FSene  Damien,"  wbkh  ougbfe  to  be  "St. 
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Vwm  de  Buj^"— u  H  is  to  speak  of  the  KbIu^ 
of  Oaeuna  ts  EuaeUus  Pamphiliu,  which  ooe 
fluds  not  iniirefaently. 

BiCHAXD  F.  LimXDALl. 
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SCIENCE. 

Commercial  Products  of  the  Sea :  or. 

Marine  Contributiotu  to  Food,  Industry, 

and  Art.  BjP.  L.  Simmonds.  (Griffith 
Jk  Fanan.) 

The  aathor  or  compiler  of  this  interestrng 
and  iustractive  Tolame  has  by  its  pablica- 
tion  added  largely  to  an  order  of  literatare 
■which  is  deservedly  becoming  more  and 
more   popular.     The  Preface   contains  a 
modest  disclaimer  of  originality — a  feature 
scarcely  compatible,  in  one  sense   of  the 
word,  with  a  jndicious  handling  of  the  snb- 
jecta  under  treatment.    "The  Commercial 
Prodncts  of  the  Sea,"  however,  are  not 
necessarily,  as  even  a  cnrsory  perosal  of  the 
work  will  show,  a  snbject-matter  in  which 
pure  statistics  hold  the  lead — the  basement 
simply  of  an  obelisk  of  figares  which,  in 
our  poshing  age,  requires  the  lost  gift  of 
patience  to  perase  either  with  relish  or 
jtroBt.      In   treatises  of  this  description 
labalated  statements  usually  form  the  staple 
or  chief  commodity  to  which  the  attention 
of  tfae  reader  is  presumed  to  be  directed.  It 
is  not  so,  to  a  wearisome  extent  at  least,  in 
tfae  chapters  nnder  review.  Sach  summaries 
occur,  aa  they  are  bound  to  do,  in  their 
leg'itimate  place;  but  the  information  con- 
tained in  the  volnmo  before  me  is  not  con- 
Uncd  to  them,  and  room  is  found  for  much 
intoreeting  matter  with  which,  although  it 
ia  not  Btrictly  speaking  original,  the  reading 
public  in  general  has  been  very  partially 
made  acquainted. 

The  contents  of  Mr.  Simmonds's  very 
readable  book  are  comprised  in  three  parts 
or  divisions.    The  first  of  these  treats  of  the 
Food  Products  obtained  from  the  Sea." 
X  nforxnation  upon  the  various  fisheries  of 
a.    prominent  character  can-ied  on  off  the 
l£uropean  and  American  coasts  forma  the 
^alk  of  this  section ;  but  snch  information 
ia  extensively  supplemented  by  descriptions 
of  fishes  and  marine  animals,  native  to  the 
Pacific  and  Eastern  Seas,  and  of  the  modes 
employed  in  capturing  and  coring  them.  An 


interesting  chapter  is  introduced  (p.  105) 
regarding  the  Trepang  or  B^he-de-mer,  a 
marine  product  whioh  partakes  more  of  the 
nature  of  a  sea>slng  belonging  to  the  genus 
Solothma  than  of  a  fish.  This  animal, 
which  is  of  unsightly  appearance,  resembling 
in  shape  a  prickly  cucumber,  admits  of 
thirty-three  varieties :  the  colour  of  the  ordi- 
nazT  variety  is  whitish-brown ;  that  of  a  more 
highly  prized  species  perfectly  black.  The 
avenge  length  of  the  Trepang  is  about  eight 
inches,  bat  it  has  been  known  to  measure  two 
feet.  By  the  Chinese  it  ia  largely  used  as 
an  article  of  food,  and  is  considered  a  dainty 
by  many  of  the  Europeans  at  Manila.  The 
annual  exports  of  the  Trepang  are  estimated 
at  4,0002.  The  brown  sing  with  teats  is 
valued  in  the  Oriental  market  at  30Z.  per 
ton.  In  this  section  the  Sardine  and  Tunny 
fisheries  of  the  Mediterranean  occupy  sepa. 
rate  chapters;  and  the  Crustacea,  oysters, 
and  edible  mollasca,  cephalopods,  and  other 
food  products  of  the  sea,  have  attention 
drawn  to  them.  More  recent  and  fuller  in- 
formation touching  the  salmon-fisheries  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  might,  I  think, 
have  been  given ;  but  probably  the  fact 
that  the  subject  has  been  dealt  with 
almost  ad  nauaeavi  by  sporting  and  other 
journals  deterred  Mr.  Simmonds  from  giving 
more  than  a  meagre  accoant  of  these  im- 
portant fisheries. 

The  second  division  of  the  volume  before 
me  is  entitled  "  Marine  Contributions  to  In- 
dustry." Three  chapters  following  the  intro- 
ductory one  are  dedicated  to  the  Sponge  and 
its  various  fisheries :  those  carried  on  in  the 
Bahamas andthe Mediterranean  in  particalar, 
Of  this  product  of  the  sea  and  the  modes  of 
collecting  it,  adapted  to  the  localities  where 
it  is  generated,  fall  details  are  given.  The 
most  highly  prized  sponge  of  commerce  is 
known  under  the  appellation  witaiissi. 
mum.  It  is  cup-shaped,  the  osculet  slen- 
der, like  hair,  and  the  pores  very  fine. 
Of  this  grade  there  are  thirty-four  species 
recognised  by  the  dealer.  The  sponge- 
fisheries  of  the  Archipelago  and  coast  of 
Syria  are  among  the  most  important  em- 
ploying from  250  to  SOO  boats  manned  by 
from  1,200  to  1,500  hands.  The  quality  of 
the  article  transhipped  from  these  and  con- 
tiguous quarters,  the  Sporades 'and  Lebanon, 
to  Earope  has  always  maintained  the  highest 
position  in  the  market,  and  the  fisheries 
form  a  source  of  very  considerable  wealth 
both  to  the  spongers  and  traders.  Fish  and 
mammal  oils,  isinglass,  seaweed,  and  marine 
salt,  are  also  dealt  with  exhaustively  in  this 
division  of  the  work ;  while  the  details  given 
regarding  the  capture  and  collection  of  these 
marine  prodnots,  and  those  descriptive  of  the 
manipulation  and  other  processes  to  whioh 
they  are  severally  submitted,  do  high  credit 
to  the  research  of  the  expositor. 

The  conclnding  division  of  the  volume  ia 
occapied  with  au  ennmeration,  description, 
and  history  of  marine  contributions  to  high 
art.  Tortoise-shell,  pearl,  mother-of-pearl, 
coral,  and  amber,  take  a  prominent  place  in 
the  catalogue  ;  and  the  different  methods  of 
collecting  these  prodncts  and  preparing  them 
for  the  market  are  attractively  set  before 
the  reader.  This  part  of  the  work  is  ren- 
dered specially  interesting  by  the  resnlt 
embraoea  in  it  of  careful  enquiry  into  some 


of  the  accepted  theories  with  regard  to  the 
marine  contributions  above-named.  The 
pearl,  coral,  and  amber,  have  each  severaUy 

their  ancient  mediaeval  and  modem  his- 
tory ;    and    these   histories,   romantic  aa 
they  may  appear,  are,  nevertheless^  in  a 
great  measure,  as  Bums  would  say,  "  to 
be  lippen  to  :  "  that  of  tiie  pearl  especially 
— a  marine   production   which  has  held 
its  place   for   ages   among   the  crown 
jewels  of  nations,  polished  aa  well  as  bar- 
baric,  and   is  regarded  as  an  heirloom, 
only  to  be  exhibited  on  festal  occasions,  in 
families  of  wealth  and  distinction.  Much 
curious  information  n^n  this  parliciilar 
"gem  of  the  ooean"  is  contained  in  the 
third  chapter  of  the  section  under  notice. 
The  annnal  imports  of  the  pearl  into  Eng- 
land and  France  alone  are,  taking  into  ac- 
count its  durability  and  the  vastness  of  the 
hoard  accumulated  during  the  so-termed 
reigns  of  fashion,  enormous,  and  form  both 
text  and  commentary  upon  the  wealth  and 
luxary  of  the  age  we  live  in.    According  to 
the  official  returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
the  declared  value  of  the  pearls,  set  and 
unset,  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom 
during  the  eighteen  years  ending  with  1870 
exceeded  a  million  pounds  sterling.  The 
pearls  imported  into  France  during  the^  ten 
years  ending  in  1876  were  valued  officially 
at  2,007,333  frs.   No  acooant,  of  coarse, 
can  be  rendered  of  those  smuggled,  the 
worth  of  which  may  without  exaggera- 
tion be  set  down  at  a  guess  as  doable.  Sach 
details,  however,  stand  modestly  apart  from 
the  run  made  in  Oriental  countries  and 
throughout  America,  not  omitting  our  own 
colonies,  upon  this  marine  contribution  to 
art.    I  have  merely  touched  the  crust  of  the 
chapter  in  question.    It  is  well  worth  the 
attentive  perusal  of  the  reader ;  as  also  are 
those  chapters  in  connexion  with  it  which 
relate  to  the  mother-of-pearl,   coral,  and 
amber  fisheries.    In  concluding  this  cnrsory 
notice,  all  that  I  have  to  add  is  to  recom- 
mend  Mr.  Simmonda's  work  as  a  well- 
arranged  and  pleasantly-written  exposition 
of  the  anbjeots  selected  by  him. 

Thouas  Tod  Stoddaet. 


Kkang.hst  Tsze-tten  Tso-ydo  ("  The  Concise 
Khang-hsl  Dictionary").  By  the  Rev. 
John  Chalmers,  LL.D.,  Canton.  (Trub- 
ner.) 

We  have  here,  for  the  first  time,  a  Chinese 
dictionary  by  a  foreigner,  entirely  in  Chinese, 
and  calculated  to  be  of  benefit  equally  to  the 
native  scholar  and  to  the  foreign  atudent 
who  has  made  some  progress  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  this  difficult  language. 

Only  two  complete  Chinese -English  dic- 
tionaries have  hitherto  been  given  to  the 
public — those  of  Dr.  Morrison  and  Dr. 
Medhurst,  and  both  of  them  were  based  on 
the  dictionary  of  the  Ehang-h^  period, 
ordered  by  the  second  Emperor  of  the 
present  dynasty,  and  compiled  and  printed 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  committee 
of  thirty-seven  distinguished  scholars,  whose 
labours  e-ttended  over  nearly  six  years. 
Morrison  described  it  as  "  the  fullest  and 
best  dictionary  which  has  appeared  in 
China,"  and  he  and  Medhnrst  did  wisely 
in  making  it  the  groundwork  of  their 
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prodnotions,  which,  ho-wever,  with  all  their 
excellences,  are  far  inferior  to  it.  We  dis- 
carded them  for  it  after  a  few  yeara*  etndy, 
and  have  always  advised  other  stadents  over 
whom  we  had  any  influence  to  do  the  same. 
Snndry  complaints  of  it,  indeed,  are  com- 
mon, bat  it  has  not  been  safficiently  borne 
in  mind  that  the  Kbang-hsi  was  intended  for 
natives  and  not  for  foreigners.  Sundry 
modifications  of  it  are  certamly  requisite  in 
a  dictionary  wbioh  is  to  be  used  with  ad- 
■rantage  by  for^gn  students  of  the  langaage. 

Two  things  are  of  prime  importance  in 
every  dictionaiy :  Firs^  the  de6nition  of  the 
characters  or  words;  and  next  their  pro- 
nunciation. For  the  definition  of  the  Chinese 
charaoters  a  foreigner  must  for  long  be  de- 
pendent on  native  authorities,  and  in  this 
respect  the  Kbang-hsi  is  superior  to  either 
of  the  above  acknowledged  translations  of 
it ;  superior,  also,  to  the  more  recent  Syllabic 
Dictionary  of  Dr.  Williams,  published  in 
1874,  and  based  on  a  rather  earlier  native 
work,  the  Wii-Fang  Yuan  Yin,  while  it  only 
contains  12,527  characters.  Not  that  the 
Kbang-hsi  is  a  model  in  the  matter  of  defi- 
nitions, or  that  the  difiisrent  significations 
of  a  term  are  arranged  in  it  on  any  scientific 
or  genealogical  method.  Words  and  charac- 
ters, moreover,  and,  in  Chinese  especially, 
combinations  of  oharacters,  are  continually 
Teceiving  new  applications,  often  amounting 
to  new  meanings.  The  Khang-bsi  appeared 
in  1716, 162  years  ago.  Many  new  applica- 
tions of  characters  have  grown  up  during 
that  time  which  it  is  vain  to  seek  for  in 
it.  Williams's  dictionary  contains  some  of 
them,  but  a  full  and  satisfactory  definition- 
dictionary  of  Chinese  is,  in  the  meantime,  a 
desideratum,  and  will  remain  so,  we  fear, 
for  many  years  to  come. 

Into  the  field  of  definition,  however. 
Dr.  Chalmers  does  not  enter,  beyond  re- 
peating all  the  definitions  in  his  KJhiang-bsi 
original,  which  are  found  carefully  given  in 
the  order  of  their  occurrence,  and  his  method 
has  admitted  here  of  one  important  improve- 
memi.  The  meaning  of  characters  frequently 
Times  with  a  change  in  their  pronunciation, 
and  even  with  a  change  in  the  tone  of  their 
pronunciation.  All  the  changes  of  pronun- 
ciation and  even  of  tone  are  carefully  marked 
by  him ;  and  the  peculiar  signification  im- 
mediately follows.  The  student  who  uses 
his  dictionary  is  likely  to  be  more  accurate 
both  in  his  interpretation  and  pronunciation 
than  one  who  uses  any  other  dictionary  that 
we  know. 

The  second  requisite  in  a  dictionary  is 
that  it  give  correctly  the  pronunciation  of 
iAie  words  or  characters.  The  original 
Khong-hsi  is  here— I  do  not  say  defective, 
but  confusing  to  the  foreign  student. '  The 
Emperor'a  direction  to  its  compilers  was 
that  they  should  omit  no  sound  that  the 
characters  had  ever  borne.  They  made  it,  in 
consequence,  a  point  to  collect  the  ancient 
as  well  as  the  modem  pronunciations  ;  and 
this  gives  to  the  work  a  real  archaeological 
value,  but  to  a  foreigner  the  variety  of  pro- 
nunciations is  simply  embarrassing. 

Moreover,  the  compilers  employed  in  spel- 
ling the  characters  the  method  that  came 
into  use  with  Chinese  lexicographers  in  onr 
fourth  century,  when  they  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  Sanskrit  alplutbet  and 


writing.  Their  plan  was  to  ^vide  the  names 
of  their  own  characters — all  monosyllabic — 
into  an  initial  utterance  and  a  final,  and 
then  to  nse  two  characters,  one  of  which 
should  give  the  initial  part  of  the  sound,  and 
the  other  the  final.  There  is,  for  instance, 
the  sound  iang,  which  they  spelt  by  means 
of  the  characters  called  H  and  lang,  the 
former  giving  the  initial  f,  and  the  latter  the 
final  ang.  The  tonal  system  of  the  langnt^ 
necessitated,  farther,  two  characters  for 
most  of  the  initial  utterances,  and  at  least 
four  for  each  of  the  finals.  Then  to  the  two 
spelling  oharacters  a  third  was  appended  as 
their  result,  having  the  same  pronunciation 
as  the  character  whose  name  was  being 
spelt,  and  which  would  be  alrea^  known,  it 
was  supposed,  to  the  reader.  The  process 
was  ingenious  but  complicated ;  and,  as  if  it 
were  not  troublesome  enough  in  itself,  there 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  under- 
standing that  the  characters  of  the  language 
might  not  be  drawn  on  ad  libitum  to  repre- 
sent the  same  initial  and  final  utterances. 

Dr.  Chalmers,  adopting  this  mode  of  in- 
dicating the  pronunciation,  and  using  in- 
variably the  same  initials  and  finals  to  spell, 
so  to  speak,  the  same  sound,  has  made  it  as 
simple  and  easy  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it. 
We  must  say,  howoTer,  that  it  is  not  an 
easy  task  to  master  the  detiuls  of  the  pre- 
liminary tables  in  which  he  explains  his 
method  of  spoiling.  To  his  own  mind  they 
are  no  doubt  perfectly  clear ;  but  the  student, 
whether  Chinese  or  foreigner,  will  think 
that  a  page  or  two  of  additional  explanation 
would  have  been  a  boon  ;  and  we  hope  this 
will  be  supplied  in  a  second  edition. 

If  the  dictionary  had  been  intended  for 
only  one  dialect,  the  characters  for  the  initials 
and  finals — "  the  mothers  of  sound,"  as  th^ 
have  been  termed — would  not  have  been 
many;  but  as  the  author's  object  was  to 
make  the  volume  available  for  reading  in 
Pekinese  (a  mode  of  pronunmation  that  has 
arisen  since  the  pnbhoation  of  the  Kbang- 
hsi),  in  the  mntanl  dialects  (or  what  used  to 
be  called  Southern  Mandarin),  and  in  Can- 
tonese, this  required  the  addition  of  certain 
characters  for  the  peculiarities  of  each.  It 
is  some  compensation  for  this,  if  the  more 
extended  usefulness  of  the  work  needed  any 
compensation,  that  be  has  discarded  the  cha- 
racters appended  to  "  the  mothers  of  sound  " 
pronounced  in  the  same  way  as  the  one  in- 
tended to  be  taught.  Native  scholars,  how- 
ever, will  hardly  thank  him  for  this,  for 
they  do  not  think  the  spelling  sufficient,  uu- 
less  they  have  the  whole  sound  added  in  an- 
other character  which  they  know  already. 
The  system  in  fact  was  introduced  from  a 
foreign  source,  and  has  never  been  widely 
understood  and  appreciated  in  China. 

And  this  leads  us  to  point  out  the 
greatest  service  which  Dr.  Chalmers  has 
rendered  to  Chinese  lexicography  and  to  the 
foreign  stodent  of  the  langaage.  Before 
the  introduction  of  the  above  method  of 
spelling,  the  Chinese  read  the  majority  of 
their  characters  by  means  of  what  we  may 
call  a  phonetical  portion  of  them.  The 
Shwo  WSn,  the  oldest  Chinese  dictionary, 
published  a.d.  100,  gives  the  sounds  by 
reference  to  this  part.  The  first  foreigner 
who  called  attention  clearly  to  the  import- 
ance of  this  phonetical  element  in  the 


straoture  of  Chinese  was  Dr.  Uanhman  in 

1814,  in  his  Olavw  Smiea.  M.  Callery,  at 
Macao,  in  1841,  followed  np  the  subject  by 
the  publication  of  his  Systema  Phoneticuui 
Scripturae  Sinicae,  embracing,  however,  not 
quite  13,000  characters.  Dr.  Chalmers  has 
now  carried  out  the  phonetical  analysis  of 
the  language,  and  combined  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  characters  both  by  their  radical 
and  phonetical  elements  in  a  remarkable 
way.  Under  each  of  the  214  E[hang-hsi 
radicals  are  arranged  in  order,  according  to 
the  number  of  the  additional  strokes  in 
their  formation,  the  phoneticB  into  which  it 
enters  as  "  the  mother  of  meaning."  The 
phonetic  then  takes  the  place  of  tiie  radical 
at  the  top  of  the  page,  and  also  in  a  smaller 
chfluncter  au^  other  secondaiy  phonetics 
formed  from  it.  Beneath  are  found  all  the 
characters  into  which  the  phonetic  enters, 
with  the  exact  pronunciation  and  the  defini- 
tion of  each.  In  this  way,  by  means  of  the 
214  radicals  and  884  other  characters,  mainly 
consisting  of  phonetics — that  is,  by  fewer 
than  1,100  ch^acters  in  all — the  student  is 
furnished  with  the  means  of  naming,  in  & 
rough-and-ready  way,  the  more  than  40,000 
characters  that  are  to  be  found  in  Chinese 
books,  and  can  go  on  to  the  exact  pronun- 
ciation of  them  by  attending  to  the  ^wiling. 

There  are,  indeed,  some  womalies  in  the 
Khang-h^  arrangement  of  a  ftw  of  the 
phonetics  nnder  radicals  to  wfaicli  ihej  do 
not  really  belong,  and  in  the  derivation 
some  of  the  secondary  phonics  from,  ftiw 
primaries.    We  are  prepared  to  expect  sucb 
things  in  a  language  which  has  been  growing, 
probably,  for  more  than  5,000  years.    "  The 
concise  Khang-hsi"  acknowledges  them  and 
furnishes  help,  which  we  have  not  time  Xo 
describe,  for  the  explanation  of  some  of 
them. 

Altogether,  Dr.  Chalmers*  wort  is  the 
nearest  approach  to  a  complete  lexicai  ex- 
hibition of  the  Chinese  characters  that  baa 
yet  been  made,  and  will  very  maeh  aimpWfy 
and  fiicilitate  the  learning  of  thna.  It  is 
not  the  n0  phu  idtra  of  a  Chinese  dictionarr, 
either  for  native  or  foreign  use,  bat  it  is  a 
grand  step  in  advance  towards  snofa  a  dir. 
tionary.  It  is  a  marvel  of  labour  and  ac- 
curacy, and  is  beautifully  prioted. 

Jambs  Iieoob. 


SCIENCE  NOTES. 

PHTSXOLOST. 


The  Fanctiom  of  tha  Kidney. — ^The  batncbiin 
Mdney  receives  its  supply  of  blood  &om  tw.> 
sources,  the  renal  artenes  and  the  common  iliac 
veins.  The  arteries  feed  the  Malpi^hian  taft«. 
the  vaaa  efferentia  from  which  break  up  ioto  aa 
intertubulu  capillary  network.  But  thia  network 
receives  blood  from  the  veins  likewise.  Qoice 
ligature  of  the  renal  arteries  in  the  frt^  does  so:, 
as  in  mammals,  completely  arrest  the  circulatios 
through  the  kidney  ;  it  only  shuts  off  the  ^lomenilL 
Avaihof^  himself  of  this  anatomical  di^ositioti, 
Moritz  Nusshaum  has  performed  a  series  of  experi- 
ments desiffued  to  throw  light  oo  the  respectire 
function  of  the  Melpi^hian  tufts  and  the  epithe- 
lium lining  the  unniferous  tubes  (^P^ufftr't 
ArehiVf  xvii,  11  and  13^,  We  know  that 
eertaia  Buhstaocee,  when  introduced  into  tbe 
blood,  are  excreted  by  the  kidneys. 
cannot,  however,  tell  whether  the^  are  simply 
filtered  through  the  walls  of  the  eapiUariea  farm- 
ing the  glomflroli,  or  flliinini^  by  the  glandular 
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epithelium.  Now,  if  the  renal  arteries  are  tied  (in 
a  frog),  any  eubBUnee  which  passes  from  the  hlood 
into  the  unne  must  neceesarily  traverse  the  epithe- 
lium, nnee  it  ia  aUogether  ezoluded  from  the 
tufts.  On  the  other  hand,  any  Buhitance  which 
tiads  its  way  into  the  urine  while  the  renal  arteries 
are  pervious,  and  ceaaes  to  do  bo  after  they  are 
tied,  must  clearly  be  filtered  through  the  capillary 
walls  of  the  glomeruli.  The  latter  is  the  case 
with  oTalbamin,  peptone,  and  g^lucose.  These 
substances,  when  injeeted  into  the  blood,  speedily 
malie  their  appearance  in  the  urine.  But  if 
the  renal  arteries  have  been  previously  liga- 
tured, no  elimination  is  found  to  occur.  The 
9ame  is  true  of  carmine,  which  has  long 
been  hnown  to  differ  from  ike  sulphindigotate 
of  soda  in  that  it  does  not  make  its  way  into  the 
bile  throQgh  the  secerning  activity  of  the  hepatic 
cells.  Carmine  passes  into  the  urine  through  the 
capillary  vralls;  the  epithelial  cells  do  not  ex- 
crete it. 

TVic  Va80~mator  Nervet  of  the  Mtudea. — In  the 
Journal  of  Phymology  (i.,  4  and  6)  Qaskell  pub- 
lishes the  results  of  further  research  on  this  im- 
portint  subject.     The  diacrepancv  between  his 
original  conclusions  and  those  subsequently  ar- 
rived at  1^  Ueidenhain  may,  he  thinks,  be  part^ 
accounted  for  b^  the  di^ence  in  the  method 
employed.    Ibidenhain  takes  the  varying  tempe- 
rature of  the  muscle  as  a  measnre  of  the  drenlft* 
tion  through  it,  every  rise  of  temperature  indicat* 
ing  ft  relaxaHon,  every  fall  a  contraetion  of  the 
Arterioles.  GaskeU  em^oys  a  more  direct  method ; 
he  measures  the  rate  at  which  hlood  escapes  from 
the  veins.     Bis  experiments  were  aJl  made 
on  dws  under  the  influence  of  morphia  or 
cbloroiorm,  or  of  both  together :  curare  was 
occasionally  administered  as  well.   The  following 
are  among  the  principal  conclusions  at  which  he 
has  arrived.    Section  of  a  muscle-nerve  or  of  the 
Abdominal  sympathetic  (in  the  case  of  the  hind 
leg)  causes  a  very  great  hut  transient  dilatation 
of  the  arteries  of  toe  muscles.   The  simultaneous 
rise  of  temperature  in  the  muscle   attains  its 
maximum,  and  lasts  for  a  considerable  time,  afta^ 
the  dilatation  of  the  vessels  has  subsided.  Section 
of  the  muscle-nerve  following  upon  section  of  the 
nbdomiaal  sympathetio  causes  a  marked  dilatation 
of  the  mnsenlar  arterioles.   Part  of  this  efieet  is 
due,  in  all  likelihood,  to  a nmultaneous expiratory 
action  of  the  abdominal  muscles.   Elecbrical  or 
mechanical  stimulation  of  the  peripheral  end  of 
the  mnscle-nerve  causes  dilatation  of  the  muscular 
nrterioles,  very  marked  in  the  uncurarised  animal, 
less  marked  in  an  animal  just  enough  cur- 
nrised  to  prevent  contraction  of   the  muscle 
when  the  nerve  is  stimulated.    The  following 
is  the  probable  explanation  of  this  difference.  The 
muscle-nerve  contains  both  dilator  and  constrictor 
fibres,  of  which  the  former  predomiaate.    It  is 
only  the  Taso-dilator  fibres  that  are  affected  by 
cunire.      Section   of   the   nerve  removes  the 
tonic  inBuence  of  the  central  mechanism,  while 
.-icting  as  a  powerful  stimulus  on  the  dilator 
fibres.    The  loss  of  tone  resulting  from  division  of 
the  constrictor  fibres  is  speedily  compensated  by 
the  operation  of  the  peripheral  vaso-motormeehai^- 
i^ms.   Stimalation  of  an  afferent  nerre  causes 
dilatation  of  the  muscle-arteries  when  it  either 
;:ires  rise  to  a  reflex  contraction  of  the  muscle,  or 
w.iuJd  do  so  if  the  connexion  of  the  motor  nerve 
with  the  muscle  were  not  interrupted  by  curare. 
Stiiuulation  of  the  central  end  of  a  nerve  (such 
:is  the  vagus)  which  dora  not  cause  any  reflex 
<'":itrACtion  of  the  muscle,  or  any  strong  expira- 
tory action  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  produces  no 
dilatation,  but  rather,  if  anything,  a  slight  contrac- 
(■on  of  the  muscle  arteries.  It  follows,  accordingly, 
tbat  the  activity  of  a  muscle,  however  caused,  is 
:>cejmpenied  by  an  increased  flow  of  blood  through 
it-i   tissue :    and  the   enquiry    sug^sts  itself 
whether  the  vea-els  of  muscles  do  not  take  part  in 
the  production  of  the  variations  of  blood-pressure 
i>  :<a:tiag  from  the  stimnlation  of  an  afTermt 
nerve  in  tboee  eases  where  that  stimulation  does 


not  culminate  in  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  in 
question. 

On  the  Action  of  JSthyl  Jodty*.— This  has  re- 
cently been  investigated  by  M.  Rahuteau  (Gazette 
MSdxcide,  12  Octobre,  1878).  He  Ends  it  to  be 
an  anaesthetic,  slower  but  more  lasting  in  its 
effects  than  ethyl  bromide  or  chloroform.  It 
undergoes  decomposition  in  the  oi^nism,  yield- 
ing an  alkaline  iodide  (probably  sodium  ioidide) 
which  is  eliminated  through  the  kidneys.  Lastly, 
in  oonmiott  with  ethyl  bromide,  chloroform,  and 
ordinary  ether,  it  prevents  the  germination  of 
seeds. 

Further  Cot^nhidiom  to  the  Phytkiogy  of  the 
P<mereae.~~'£hB  statement  of  Afanauew  and 
Pawlow  (AoADBXT,  Jul^  13,  1878)  IhAt  atropia 
arrests  the  functional  activity  of  the  mncreas  has 
been  controverted  by  Heidenhoin.  Pawlow  has 
accordingly  ^one  over  the  ground  again,  with 
fresh  precautions  against  error  (Pfliiger'a  Archiv, 
xvii.,  lland  12).    He  finds  that  in  dogs  with 

Sncreatic  fistulae  (made  in  conformity  with 
eidenhain's  directions)  small  doses  of  atropia 
unquestionably  check,  while  larger  ones  arrest,  the 
secretion  of  the  gland.  In  rabbits,  however,  not 
the  smallest  effect  on  the  pancreas  could  be  pro- 
duced even  by  very  large  doses  of  the  alkaloid. 
And  yet  atropia  undoubtedly  checks  the  salivary 
secretion  in  the  rabbit,  although  the  dose  required 
to  produce  this  effect  is  relatively  larger  than  in 
the  dog.  A  further  question  then  suggested  itself. 
Might  not  the  effect  of  atropia  on  the  pancreas  be 
indirect — a  mere  eonaeqnence  of  arrested  peri- 
stalsis  ?  Atropia  in  couuderable  doses  was  found  to 
check  the  peristaltic  movement  of  tiie  intestines ; 
but  comparative  experiments  proved  that  the  two 
sets  of  pnenomena — arrest  of  peristalsis  and  arrest 
of  pancreatic  secretion — are  independent  though 
simultaneous  effects  of  the  <frug.  Further,  as  re- 
gards the  arrest  of  pancreatic  secretion  by  stimu- 
lation of  afferent  nerves,  is  this  due  to  arrested 
peristalsis P  No:  for  the  movements  of  the  in- 
testine seem  to  be  increased  rather  than  diminished 
by  centripetcd  stimulL 

Relntion  of  Sweating  to  the  Activity  of  the 
Circulation.~\ idpian  draws  attention  to  two 
&cts  which  indicate  that  the  activity  of  the 
sudoriparous  glands  is  in  no  way  correlated  with 
the  activity  of  the  circulation  through  the  skin 
(Comptea  Rendus,  30  Septembre,  1678).  First, 
the  increased  secretion  of  sweat  observed  on  the 
toes  of  the  hind-limb  when  the  peripheral  end  of 
the  sciatic  nerve  is  faradised  coincides  with 
marked  spasm  of  the  cutaneous  arterioles  and 
diminished  blood-supply.  Secondly,  when  the 
heart's  action  is  about  to  cease  just  before  death, 
and  the  integument  is  pale  and  bloodless,  small 
drops  of  perspiration  may  be  seen  oozing  from  the 
orifice  01  the  sweat-ducts  on  the  toes.  If  one 
sciatic  nerve  has  been  previously  cut,  the  corre- 
sponding paw  remains  dry,  showing  that  the 
stimulus  to  secretion  is  central. 

Wb  have  received  the  third  number  of  Brain. 
The  original  articles  are  quite  up  to  the  high  stan- 
dard set  by  the  first  number  of  the  journal.  Some 
are  of  purely  medical  interest ;  but  others,  each  as 
that  by  Weir  Mitchell  on  "  The  Lessons  of  Neuro- 
tomy," and  that  of  Hnghlings  Jackson  on  "  Affec- 
tions of  Speech  from  I^seaae  of  the  Brain,"  cmitsin 
a  great  dral  of  matter  interestiiw  to  the  physiolo- 
gist. The  critical  digests  and  abstracts  give  a  full 
account  of  all  that  has  been  done  during  the  last 
few  months  in  the  field  of  neurology. 

PHILOLOOT. 

The  Romania  for  July  (three  months  in  arrear) 
opens  with  an  article  by  J,  Oomu  on  various 
questions  of  Old  French  phonology.  In  a  note 
Q.  Paris  points  out  that  some  of  the  explanations 
have  been  given  before,  and  that  others  are  un- 
satisfactory :  to  this  latter  class  we  would  add 
one  or  two  more,  while  acknowledging  that  M. 
Oomn's  arguments  are  generally  suggestive,  and 


on  several  important  points  convincing  as  well  as 
new.  Thas  he  explains  the  e  in  the  sufiix  eur 
(earlier  edur)  from  atoretn  as  due  to  the  influence 
of  the  nom.  ere  from  ator,  thinking  that  otherwise 
the  vowel  would  be  a  (nur,  adur)  ;  but  the  rea- 
son why  taldretn  gives  to[(f]ur,  while  taioatdreni 
gives  $alv^']ur,  is  (as  shown  by  MM.  Dannesteter 
and  Meyer)  that  in  the  first  word  the  o  is  in  the 
initial  syllable,  while  in  the  second  it  is  in  that 
following  the  sub-accented  first  syllable,  and 
is  treated  as  a  after  the  accented  syllable 
[laiceld^ur,  as  saloe  from  talvS),  And  the 
explanation  of  the  Fr.  suffix  tume  for  tudinem,  ns 
the  result  of  a  series  of  exceptional  phonetic 
changes,  offers  more  difficulties  than  Diez's,  which 
considers  it  to  be  derived  by  suffix-subetitution 
from  tutnina  (neut.  plur.  of  iumen)  ;  the  only  ex- 
planation which  accounts  phonetically  for  the  a  of 
the  Proven9al  cosdumna,  costuma.  After  this 
come  the  continuation  of  P.  Rajna's  elaborate 
essay  on  a  rhymed  Italian  version  of  the  story  of 
the  "  Seven  Sages  of  Rome ; "  a  short  Old  Fruidi 
poem  of  the  thirteenth  century,  published  by  O. 
Paris ;  and  various  minor  articles.  Of  the  latter 
we  may  note  G.  Paps'a  new  and  satisfactory  ety- 
mology of  troKver,  derived  by  him  from  trop^ 
(tropuB '=Bong)  instead  of  from  tvrbare,  which 
presents  phonetic  difficulties,  and  does  not  explain 
the  meaning  of  troubadour.  Among  the  re- 
views is  a  severe  article  by  P.  Meyer  on 
Ilueffer's  Troubadoura,  and  the  number  (save 
some  news  paragraphs')  concludes  with  the  usual 
valuable  notices  of  other  Komauic  periodicals. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES, 
Mbtsoaolooicax  Societt. — (Thursday,  October  31.) 

Ths  first  of  a  course  of -six  Lectures  on  Meteorology 
was  delirei^  by  Dr.  Mann,  the  subject  being  "The 
Physical  Properties  of  tha  Atmosphere."  Air,  al- 
though essentially  an  invisible  substance,  has  weight : 
a  cubic  foot  weighs  573'5  graiD!>;  13  cubic  feet  amount 
to  just  1  lb.  A  room  the  size  of  Westminster  Hall 
coDlsins  OS  much  as  76  tons  of  air.  The  atoms  of 
the  air  are  of  a  miauteness  that  is  perhaps  quite  in- 
coDcaivabla  by  the  human  mind.  They  are  much 
smaller  than  ute  minntaet  mdecnles  that  can  be  made 
visible  by  the  mieroscope^  which  have  a  breadth  of 
about  nb'fsgth  of  an  inch.  They  exist  in  what  is 
termed  the  gaseous  state,  which  means  that,  small  as 
tbey  are,  they  float  many  of  their  own  diameters 
asunder  ;  from  which  it  arises  tbat  air  is  compressible 
by  the  applieation  of  mechanical  force.  By  a  preisnia 
of  15  lbs.  upon  each  square  inch,  air  is  reduced  to 
half  its  previous  bulk,  altbough  water,  by  the  same 
pressure,  is  only  compressed  the  is^^j^th  part. 
Mariotte  and  Boyle  have  established  the  law  that 
every  time  the  pressure  upon  air  is  doubled  its  volume 
is  hidped.  This  is  the  obvious  reason  why  the  air  is 
more  rare  and  light,  bulk  for  bulk,  at  the  higher 
regions  of  the  atmosphere,  than  it  is  near  the  eurfaee 
of  the  earth.  But  it  is  also  expanded  1^  increass  of 
temperature,  and  this  also  by  a  fixed  law,  which  is 
that  air  is  increased  in  volume  j^gth  part  for  each 
degree  Fah. :  1,000  cubic  inches  at  freezing  tempera- 
ture are  increased  to  1366  5  inches  at  the  boiling- 
point.  The  raretaction  of  the  atmosphere  with  ascent 
towards  the  higher  regions  is  also  effected  according 
to  a  fixed  lav ;  at  a  height  of  three  miles  the  air  has 
a  doubled  volume  and  half  its  original  density ;  it  is 
again  doubled  in  volume  at  about  six  miles  high.  It 
is  probable  that  no  animal  could  continne  to  lire  and 
breathe  at  a  height  of  eight  miles.  The  actual  outer 
limit  of  the  atmosphere  is  not  certainly  known. 
The  weight  of  tha  entire  atmosphere  was  first 
demODBlrated  by  Torricelli,  when  he  made  his 
memorable  invention  of  the  barometer.  It  amounts 
to  the  same  as  the  weight  of  a  column  of  mer- 
cury of  the  same  diameter,  thirty  inches  high. 
But  mercury  is  11,000  times  heavier  than  an  equal 
balk  of  air.  There  is  nearly  one  ton  weight  of  ur 
on  each  square  foot  of  the  ground.  The  atmosphere 
amounts  to  about  the  y^onouU^''  P^^^  °^  entire  earth. 
Air,  however,  presses  in  all  directions  as  welt  aa  down. 
The  air  is  in  reality  composed  /  two  different  kinds 
of  gases  which  mingle  without  interfering  with  each 
other  by  pressure.  £ach  is,  as  it  were,  a  vacuum 
to  the  other.   The  vapour  of  water  risss  into  the 
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inimfuitM  of  thna  aeriiil  atonu  in  a  nmilsrljr  frM 
and  QocooatraiDed  w»j ;  but  nan  of  it  cut  be  bus- 
tadaod  in  wurm  air  thiiti  ia  cold.  Air  at  a  tflmpeia- 
tun  of  32°  caa  suetais  the  ^th  part  of  ita  owq 
migbt  of  aqaeouB  vaponr,  but  at  88°  it  can  btu- 
tun  the  j^th  part  of  ita  own  weight.  The  bar^ 
meter  gires  the  combined  weight  of  th«  oxjgen, 
nitrogen  and  gaseons  vapoar  of  the  air,  ana  the 
portion  of  this  weight  which  is  due  to  aqneons 
▼apoar  ia  onlled  (he  elaatie  force  of  Tapoor.  With  a 
barometer  aUnding  at  80-000  in.,  and  with  a  hygro- 
meter indicating  an  elastic  force  of  Tapoor  of  '450, 
Tei7  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  poond  of  the  entire  pres- 
nm  of  flftMD  ponnda  od  eaeh  aqiiare  inoh  is  due  to 
the  Taponr.  Whan  more  Tapoor  ia  ganersted  than 
can  be  at  ooce  carried  away,  the  barometer  neceaaarily 
rises ;  when  vaponr  is  condensed  in  the  atmosphere, 
the  barometer  fklls;  when  the  temperature  of  satn- 
rated  air  is  reduced  from  80°  to  60°,  6  grains  of 
aqueous  raponr  are  deposited  from  each  cnbic  foot. 
This  is  the  effectire  cause  of  rain.  Warm  air  drinks  np 
Taponi  and  carries  it  away,  and  subaeqaently  deposits 
it  when  it  comes  to  some  region  where  it  gers  chilled. 
The  temperature  of  air  decreaoes  with  height  abost 
1°  for  each  800  or  400  feet  ascended ;  this  ia  becanse 
the  air  gets  fur^er  from  the  source  of  heat,  aod  also 
because  heat  ia  absorbed  abore  to  maintain  the  expan- 
sion of  the  air.  Sensible  heat  is  lost  on  the  expansion 
of  air,  and  is  produced  on  its  condsnsatioo.  rnreair 
II  Tiitaally  quite  perrious  to  heat;  none  stops 
in  the  air,  bat  all  passes  through.  Aqueous  Tapour, 
oo  the  other  hand,  acta  as  a  screen  to  heat  nof- 
TyndAll  haa  shown  that  10  per  cent,  of  the  solar  heat 
radiated  from  the  earth  throngh  a  moist  atmosphere 
ia  stopped  within  ten  feet  of  the  ground.  The  abso- 
lute diathermancy  of  dry  air  accounts  for  the  scorch- 
ing heat  of  monntain  tops,  as  the  retentjre  power  of 
aqaeons  Tapour  does  for  the  soft  heat  of  low  lying 
Twoiu  in  the  tropica.  The  rain-dalugaa  of  equatorial 
calms  are  due  to  the  radiation  of  heat  through  Uie 
upper  dry  layera  of  the  atmoaphere.  Cumuli  doada 
are  formed  from  the  same  cauee  ;  they  are  the  ca^ntals 
invisible  columns  of  satarated  air.  Mountain  tops 
are  condensers  of  moisture  for  a  similar  reason. 
There  are  in  air,  besides  the  aqueous  Tapour,  3*36  parts 
in  eyery  10,000  of  carbonic  acid  g*8,  and  3^  parte  in 
eTery  10,000,000  of  ammonia.  Small  as  these  quan- 
titiei  appear,  they  an  niflEleient  t>  proiuce  very 
astooiabing  reeulta ;  there  are  1,800,000  tona  of  e«r^ 
bonic  acid,  contiiioing  87It47ft  tons  nf  carbon  in  the 
air  which  rests  upon  each  square  mile  of  the  earth, 
and  30  lbs.  of  ammonia  are  carried  down  by  the  rain 
to  each  acre  of  land  every  year.  There  is  1  part  of 
osone  io  every  700,000  i»rtB  of  air  ;  but  this  ozono 
ia  in  zaality  only  s  condensed  form  of  oxygen  itseir. 
Three  Tolnmea  of  oxygen  are  condensed  to'  form  two 
Tdumes  of  Mone.  It  is  oxygen  in  an  increased  state 
of  activity.  The  diatbermancy  and  transparency  of 
the  air  are  both  of  the  very  highest  importance  to 
the  life  existiog  upon  the  earth.  It  is  its  diather- 
mancy which  enables  the  sun's  heat  to  reach  the 
terrestrial  surface  for  the  performance  of  its  marvel- 
lous operatioDB.  It  ia  its  transparency  which  renders 
the  air  the  window  of  the  mrth,  giring  man  his  out- 
look into  space,  and  admitting  the  wonderrnl  eiFects 
of  colour  and  light.  If  the  air  were  not  transparent, 
all  nature  would  be  iu  a  perpetual  dense  fog.  The 
blueneta  of  the  sky  is  doe  to  the  wealc  bine  rays  of 
light  being  arrested  by  the  air  aud  its  transparent 
vapours,  and  turned  back  upon  the  eart^.  The 
bmliant  sunset  colours  are  similarly  due  to  the  arrest 
and  reflection  of  the  stronger  yellow  and  red  vibra- 
UoM  \ij  the  denwr  vaponrs  of  the  clouds. 

Soomrr  OF  Biduou.  AncHAEOT^ay. — {Tundaff, 
November  6.) 

Sakuxl  BracH,  Esq  ,  D.C.L.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
Mr.  Cost  gave  his  report  on  bis  attendance  as  the 
delegate  of  the  society  at  the  Oriental  Ooogresa  at 
Florence.  The  following  paper  was  rend  :  "  On  the 
Bronze  Gates  of  Shalmaneser  II.,  discovered  ly  Mr. 
Rassam  at  B&lawat,"  part  i.,  by  Theo.  G-.  Vinches. 
Thi8_ paper  contained  an  account  of  the  larger  of  the 
two  interesting  pairs  of  bronze  gates  discovered  by 
Hr.  Rassam  at  Balawat,  a  formerly  nnnoticed  aitA 
about  nine  miles  north-east  of  Mosul.  These  gates 
are  each  abont  twenty-two  feet  high,  by  fix  feet  wide. 
They  were  originally  made  of  wood  (probably  oedar) 
three  inches  in  thickness,  and  tamed  upon  pivota  fixed 
to  the  base  of  cylindrical  poata  abont  one  foot  in  dia- 
meter.  Plates  of  bxonxa  wok  nailed  scroH  eadi  door 


horizontally,  extending  ri^t  ronnd  the  aboTe-nea- 
tioned  poets.  The  remains  of  fonrteen  platea  of 
bronze  have  been  discovered,  bnt  it  is  probable  that 
the  original  number  was  greater.  Each  plate  of 
bronie  contains,  in  two.  bands,  repreaentatioos  of 
battles,  sieges,  triumphs,  oaeriflew,  &&,  drawn  in  the 
usual  Assyrian  style,  wnd  aooonpanied  b^  abort  in- 
scriptions explaining  each  aeene.  In  addition  to  these 
bonaoDtal  pUtes,  o&ers  were  nailed  upon  those  por- 
tions of  the  gates  technically  called  the  "atyles." 
These  are  inscribed  with  long  inscriptions  of  five 
columns  of  six  or  aeven  lines  each,  extending  from 
top  to  bottom.  They  contain  portions  of  the  annals 
of  Shalmaneser  III.  (b.c.  S59),  to  which  the  above- 
mentioned  repreaentatioos  of  battles,  sieges,  ttc,  htm, 
to  a  certain  extent,  illnstratiooa.  The  whole  histwy 
of  Shalmaneter's  campaigns  against  Akhoni,  king  of 
Tnlbsrsip,  is  given ;  also  his  campaigns  to  settle 
afiitirs  io  Babylonia  (b.c.  8fi2),  Marduku-bela-yusatS 
having  revolted  against  the  king  Mardukn-snma- 
iddin,  his  brother,  Shalmaneser  defeated  and  killed 
Marduku-bela-yusatS.  The  campaigns  against  the 
countries  of  Ararat,  Giizani,  aod  Khapnskia,  which 
ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  these  peoples,  are  lastly 
described.  When  the  whole  is  cleaned,  the  exact 
relation  between  the  descriptions  and  the  chased 
bands,  now  not  very  evident,  will  probably  appear. 


FINE  ART. 

Antike  Qesichtahelme  und  Septdcralmaehen, 
Von  Otto  Benndorf.  (Wieo  :  Gerold's 
Solm.) 

Ahonq  many  who  have  pnrsaed  maoh  the 
same  line  of  stndy  in  recent  years,  Prof. 
Benndorf  haa  earned  an  enviable  repatation 
for  the  completeneBS  of  his  method  a£  re- 
search, and  for  a  sinj^nlar  &ciHty  of  state* 
ment.  Neither  this  gift  of  expression 
nor  his  assidaity  of  enqairy  has  failed 
him  in  the  present  instance ;  and  the  con- 
seqaence  of  this  combination  is  that  on 
a  subject  always  interesting,  bnt  offering 
special  attractions  jnst  now,  we  are  furnished 
for  the  first  time  with  a  solid  snbstrnotnre 
upon  which  further  investigations  may  be 
based.  An  abundance  of  oarefuUy-execnted 
illustrations,  a  large  ocllection  of  bare  &cts, 
and  a  digest  of  the  arguments  arising  from 
them,  constitnte  this  substructure. 

Ab  an  example  of  what  has  been  gained 
so  far,  it  may  be  pointed  out  tliat  when  Dr. 
Schliemann,  during  the  excavation  of  cer- 
tain graves  at  Mycenae,  obtained  a  series  of 
gold  masks,  there  appeared  to  be  no  ready 
and  definite  means  of  accounting  for  their 
presence.  K"o  doubt  the  splendour  of  per- 
sonal ornaments  buried  in  these  graves 
ought  to  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  deceased  persons  had  been  thus  decorated 
for  the  purpose  of  display  while  they  were, 
so  to  speak,  lying  in  stato,  and  that  the 
masks  equally  had  been  made  for  this  cere- 
mony. But  this  explanation,  which  is  now 
obvious,  could  only  have  been  received  as  a 
conjecture  without  such  material  at  hand  to 
refer  to  as  haa  heeu  ooUeoted  by  Prof.  Benn- 
dorf. Haoh  less  than  coald  be  wished  u 
known  abont  the  Greek  usage,  bnt  among 
the  Romans  there  is  positive  evidence,  both 
literary  and  artistic.  Especially  interesting 
are  the  helmets  with  masks  att»,ohed  to 
them  to  cover  the  face,  the  finest  being  one 
found  in  this  country,  at  Ribohestor.  In 
these,  and  in  most  other  cases,  there  is 
a  marked  death-like  expression  on  the 
face,  which,  though  consistent  with  the 
occasion,  must  have  greatly  interfered 
with  the  rendering  of  individuality  in 
the  likeness.   Possibly  tiiere  was  not  in 


general  mnoh  desixe  to  attain  Ukeneaa.  Ex- 
amples are  known  where  the  olMct  waa 
simply  to  conceal  disfignrement.  The  &oe 
on  the  Ribchester  helmet  is  more  like  that 
of  a  woman,  yet  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
otherwise  than  that  it  was  made  fbr  a 
Roman  soldier  of  renown,  to  wear  while 
lying  iu  state.  A  distinction,  however, 
must,  one  would  think,  be  drawn  between 
the  masks  which  were  actually  buried  with  the 
dead,  and  those  which,  according  to  Roman 
custom,  were  employed  in  the  funeral  pro- 
cession  to  represent  the  deceased  as  he 
looked  when  alive,  and  were  afterwards  re- 
tained as  tmai^nw.  The  motives  ue  different 
in  t^e  two  oases.  In  the  one  a  life-like,  in 
the  other  a  death-like,  expressicm  ia  required. 
At  the  same  time  the  amount  of  life-like  ex- 
pression which  would  have  sufficed  in  very 
early  times  may  have  been  small,  and 
not  such  as  to  make  any  very  peroeptiVile 
difference  between  the  imagmes  and  the 
sepulchral  masks,  supposing  thejtu  imaffinum 
to  have  existed  in  very  early  times.  But 
that  is  the  point  in  dispato.  Some  deny  its 
existence  before  B.C.  367.  Others  have 
given  good  reasons  for  tracing  it  to  a  much 
earlier  period,  long  before  contact  with  and 
infiuence  &om  Greece  set  in.  With  them 
Benndorf  a^^rees,  finding  a  confirmatioQ  of 
their  view,  first,  in  the  aimilariir  of  the  use  of 
imagines  with  the  use  of  sepulchral  masks ; 
and,  secondly,  in  the  high  antiqnitf  of  the 
use  of  sepulchral  masks  prored  bjr  the  dia- 
oovery  at  Mycenae,  and  oy  the  evidence  of 
it  among  a  variety  of  ancient  nations.  lS.o 
may  be  quite  right,  but  apart  from  the 
Mycenae  masks,  which  in  several  respects 
are  a  pnzzle,  the  others  are  remarkably  defi- 
cient in  signs  of  a  very  high  antiqnity. 

In  the   British  Museum  is  an  ancient 
bronze  mask  from  Armento,  which,  thongh 
it  does  not  appear  to  belong  strictly  to  tfae 
class  published  in  this  work,  has  yet  certain 
affinities  with  them.   It  represents  a  face 
looking  out  from  a  helmet  of  which  only  the 
cheek-pieces  and  the  front  above  tiie  fore- 
head are  shown.    The  cheek-pieces  are 
ornanientod  each  with  a  ram's  head  in  relit-f ; 
the  front  has  two  snakes  with  huge  heads, 
and  above  this  rises  a  thin,  flat  crown,,  much 
like  a  Greek  siephane.    The  face  has  a  stony 
expression,  but  the  eyes  are  not  hollow  as  in 
distinctly  sepalobral  masks.    A  remarkable 
peculiarity  is  that  it  has  apparently  a  long 
flat  handle  attached  under  the  chin.  The 
face  is  under  life-size,  and  possibly  it  bad 
been  attached  iu  some  way  as  an  ornament  to 
represent  a  front  view  of  a  warrior  wearinj? 
a  helmet.    Bat  this  ia  far  from  certain,  and 
while  it  remains  so  we  may  be  joatified  ia 
proposing  to  consider  it  along  with  sepnlchral 
masks  without  positively  identifyii^  it  with 
them.  A.  S.  Hubrat. 


ABT  BOOKS. 


Wb  have  received  Brittany :  Thirty-Jive  SJIieteAt*, 
by  Birket  Foster.  In  the  new  fashiou  of  avoiding 
the  ordinary  channels  of  amncy  thev  are  published 
hy  the  ardet  himself,  at  the  Hill,  Wltley,  Surrey, 
^e  book  is  got  up  with  nmple  and  geooiiie  taste, 
and  the  few  words  of  modest  information  or 
personal  reminiscence  which  accompany  and  stand 
opposite  to  each  design  show  Mr.  Birkec  Foster  to 
be  a  traveller  of  ^reeable  aud  gentle  intellifreace  : 
not  full  of  travdlra's  talfls^  but  making  b>.'bre 
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«ach  deagn  just  such  impropriate  comment  on 
ciutom,  place,  and  ciTCuoutaoce  as  the  better 
enablea  us  to  enjoy  the  sketch.   Many  a  book  of 
travel  baa  been  written  for  the  circalating 
libraries — to  bare  its  brief  snocessful  day  and  to 
be  pennaoeDtly  forgotten — which  has  contained 
leas  of  the  immediate  and  spontaneous  record  of 
the  spot  visited  than  does  this  volume  of  Mr. 
Birket  Foster.  But  it  is  not  so  much  Mr.  Foster's 
«xeesdiiigl^  plain  and  uudomed  litenry  chiomcle 
tbst  is  chiefly  offeired  for  our  comment,  but  the 
aitistie  diTomclfr-tbafire-and-thirty  sketches^  ta 
reprodoctiona  of  sketcheSf  wbicb  are  the  rmmm 
dttn  of  bis  book.   It  is  rarely  in  a  gifVvoIome 
tike  tluB  tbat  we  see  an  artist  at  his  best ;  but 
here  Mr.  Foster  is  decidedly  at  his  best,  and  -we 
will  say  how.   His  work  is  so  reproduced  by  the 
"  delicate  proce88''of  Messrs.  MacIureandMacdontLld 
that  while  all  the  essentials  of  the  composition — 
the  grace,  pictniesqneDeB8,quaintnes9,nnaTariety — 
are  retained,  there  has  disappeared  (if,  indeed,  in 
the  present  instances  there  ever  existed)  what  is 
poorest  and  least  masculine  in  the  handling  of  the 
artist.   The  extreme  Bnish  of  pett^  and  insignifi- 
cant detail  with  which  Mr.  Foster  is  not  unaccns- 
tomed  to  annoy  the  admirers  of  work  more  frankly 
suggestive — of  work  tbat  does  not  draw  attention 
to  Its  own  precision  and  smallness — is  absent  from 
the  present  seriea  of  trandatioDS  of  the  artist's 
deMgns.  A^!un,  he  has  here  been  less  tban  nsnally 
oecujned  with  the  sentiment,  or,  to  be  plainer,  the 
•entmientslity,  of  sndi  figure-groups  as  he  has 
selected :  more  than  usoaUy  has  he  been  engaged 
with  the  purely  arUstic  aspects  of  things,  so  that 
bis  record  of  Breton  tour,  though  in  familiar  and 
cflen-trodden  ways,  appeals  to  the  lorer  of  art 
more  than  to  the  seeker  after  sentiment.   By  the 
comparative  absence  of  the  one  thing,  and  the 
comparative  presence  of  the  other,  his  work  has 
greatly  gained  ;  and  we  feel  as  we  look  at  it  that 
we  axe  in  presence  of  an  artist  the  exhibition 
of  whoee  skill  in  pure  draughtsmanship  and  com- 
position hfls  been  wont  to  be  a  little  overlaid  by 
the  exhilution  of  his  command  of  easy  sentiment 
and  his  control  of  saductive  colour.  '  The  art  of 
Mr*  Foster  would  have  small  scope  if  he  addressed 
hiiDself  to  the  pourtrayal  of  a  country  from  which 
prettineas  was  absent   It  can  sorrive,  it  seems, 
the  absence  of  the  sentimental,  but  not  the  absence 
of  the  picturesque.   Now,  everybody  knows  tbat 
Brittany  is  picturesque,  and  some  opine  that  the 
peculiaritiesofitspicturesqaenesshavenotoftenhad 
complete  justice  done  to  them  even  by  those  who 
hsTe  not  failed  to  return  from  Quimper  and  Mor- 
laix  with  their  portfotioa  full  of  sketches  of  the 
type  that  has  oeen  accepted  as  characteristic. 
Now,  in  very  full  appreciation  of  the  various 
beauties  of  permanent  form  and  fleeting  more- 
niant  that  the  old-world  towns  of  the  moat  re- 
mote deportments  yet  possess,  Mr.  Birket  Fqster 
has  been  in  advance  of  almost  every  artist  we  can 
call  to  mind,  and  the  whole  of  his  better  range — 
the  -whole  of  his  range  over  really  worthy  ground 
—is  shown  in  this  volume.    Here  and  there,  and 
notably  in  our  remembrance  in  the  picture  of  the 
collector  among  bis  hrie-iirhrae  in  the  Water*. 
Colour  Gallery  lost  season,  Mr.  Foster,  in  his 
researches  for  varbty,  baa  wandered  into  grounds 
•of  which  he  has  not  shown  himself  the  master. 
But  the  rariety  sought  for  in  the  present  sketches 
iias    been  succeesfully  attained,   and   if  Mr. 
¥v6iet  is  shown  here  in  something  of  fats  weak- 
oeae,  he  is  shown  in  the  full  extent  of  his 
strength.   It  is,  of  conrao,  very  characteristic,  not 
alone  of  him,  but  of  the  whole  order  of  art  to 
whlcb  too  much  of  his  own  art  belongs — the  art 
tbat  cares  little  to  be  strong,  provided  it  can  con- 
trive to  be  amiable — that  be  remarks,  of  Mor^x, 
"  nearly  all  the  views  of  this  interesting  old  town 
ore  aadly  marred  by  the  gigantic  viaduct  of  the 
t*iiri«  and  Brest  Riulway,  which,  though  a  very 
wooderful  piece  of  masonry,  asserts  itself  in  a 
moat  onpleoauit  mAnnttr,"  and  that  be  proceeds  to 
a  "  view  "  of  M<^auc  in  which  the  gigaotio  via- 
duct if  aowlura  to  be  seen.  There  will  come  a 


time,  of  course  — and  not  long  hwee — when 
the  gigantic  viaduct,  however  modem  and 
stupendous,  will  work  itself  into  the  charooterisUes 
of  Morlaix ;  and  it  is  a  great  artistes  business  to 
have  nodentood  this:  Turner  would  oartunly 
have  nndezBtood  it  But  the  dainty  and  ureealw 
art  of  BIr.  Foster  hu  never  been  dntinguiabed  b^ 
the  perfect  and  ec^nal  aoceptanoe  of  all  nuBts,  and  it 
is  now  too  late  in  the  day  to  msh  that  it  could 
become  so.  Nor  have  we  much  right  to  grumble 
when  the  artist  is  still  in  possesuon  of  such  facul^ 
as  enables  him  to  represent  the  stem  lines  of  the 
castle  of  VitrS  in  happy  juxtaposition  with  the 
yielding  lines  of  the  genUy-swayed  poplar  by  the 
roadside.  Vitrfi — another  view,  with  one  of  the 
towers  and  a  piece  of  water  in  front  of  it — is  a 
more  ordinary  piece  of  picturesqueness.  Further 
on,  we  have  one  of  the  very  daintiest  and  sweetest 
of  Mr.  Foster's  figure-pieces — a  slender  woman,  of 
refined  feature,  sleeping  on  a  chair  in  church. 
And  again — a  lit^e  foebler — the  waiting-maid  at 
his  hostelry.  And — a  transition — the  late  Benais- 
sanoe  architectnie  of  a  shrine  in  the  Cathedral  of 
St-Savveur  at  Dinon,  the  firm  drawing  of  the 
whole,  with  the  texture  of  the  two  pUin  marble 
columns,  a  j^easure  to  the  spectator;  and  else- 
where too,  far  stronger  and  more  exact  and  more 
potent  treatment  of  the  details  of  various  archi- 
tectural styles,  not  specially  fitsdnating  to  the  mere 
lover  of  the  picturesque,  than  we  should  have 
imagined  likely  to  proceed  from  Mr.  Birket  Foster's 
pencil.  FinaUy,  we  would  name  the  design  of 
the  south  door  of  the  cathedral  of  Quimper,  as 
noteworthy,  not  only  for  a  suggestion  of  Qothic 
detail  and  character  less  mannered  thou  such  a 
celebrity  as  Front  would  inevitably  have  made 
it,  but  also  for  the  extreme  felicitr  of  the 
composition  of  the  out-coming  crowd  passing 
and  passed  throujjh  the  portal.  But,  indeed, 
in  many  other  designs  here  presented  Mr.  Foster 
has  shown  his  almost  equal  skill  in  the  sug- 
gestion of  pictureaqne  architecture  and  of  a  pic- 
turesque population ;  and  of  one  or  two  at  least  of 
the  many  Breton  types  of  countenance — the  features 
fine  and  gracious,  the  expression  withdrawn  and 
subdued — he  has  proved  himself  an  excellent,  and 
(not withstanding  his  jienchant  for  prettiaess)  a 
hardly  too  flattering  exponent.  This  book,  with 
whatever  of  concession  it  may  contain  to  the  tastes 
of  those  who  care  for  the  softly  seductive  more 
than  for  the  strong,  will  remain  one  of  the  best 
records  of  Mr.  Fostea-'s  art. 

We  are  glad  to  receive  from  Messrs.  Longmans, 
its  publishers,  the  new  edition  of  Bewick's  Select 
FaUn,  and  ore  pleased  to  note  that  the  material 
considerations  of  binding,  paper  and  printing  have 
had  careful  attention,  it  was  very  fitting  that 
they  should  when  the  objects  to  be  presented  were 
fables  always  fresh  in  interest  thouf^h  very  old, 
and  the  identical  illustrations  by  Bewick  which 
made  the  issue  of  those  fables,  late  in  the  last  cen- 
turv,  so  remarkable  a  one.  The  woodcuts  to  the 
Faolet,  here  reprinted  with  a  reasonable  mixture 
of  loving  care  and  a  business-like  eye  to  commer- 
cial success,  count  as  in  many  ways  among  the 
most  interesting  of  Bewick's  labours:  certunly 
the  ripest  and  best  of  the  still  early  years  in  which 
they  were  produced.  Bewick  was  bom  in  1753, 
and  the  latest  of  these  illustrations  were  published 
in  1784,  when  the  artist  vras  little  more  than  thirty, 
but  the  period  of  bis  apprenticeship  to  art  may  be 
said  to  have  been  already  well  over,  though  he  had 
hardly  yet  entered  upon  the  period  of  his  greater 
work  when  the  Quadrupedi  and  the  £trv»  were 
executed.  But  that  the  book  of  which  the 
reprint  is  now  under  notice  is  among  the 
things  esteemed  by  the  collector  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  for  a  copy  of  the  scarce  edition 
of  1784  71.  10>.  has  been  realised  at.an  auction. 
And,  indeed,  one  of  the  illustrations  was  singled, 
out  for  favour  in  the  lifetime  of  the  artist,  who 
received  a  premium  fw  it  TUm  FaUti,  neverthe- 
less, is  not  so  typical  a  book  as  the  Birdti  it  is 
not  80  mueh  that  which  Bewiek  could  do^  and 
whidi  DO  one  else  could  do.  But  it  ii,  neverthe- 


less, full  of  b«tpv  invention  and  adroit  and  simpla 
illustration  of  the  fhblea  which  were  here  lua 
text  And  the  subjects  have  the  interest  of 
variety:  they  ore  varied  the  sabjeets  in  flia 
Birdi  and  the  QuaAnpedt  can  hardly  be  var'ed. 
Wmofvtf  the  i^parent  rong^ness  of  the  treat- 
ment—nay, even  the  neoeesa^  roughness  wlueh 
bdoi^  to  them  as  woodcuts  in  comparison  with 
the  long  and  painful  work  of  the  line*aignivet^ 
becomes  on  familiari^  less  and  less  apparent,  as  it 
does,  indeed,  in  the  case  of  the  Sirdi ;  and  this, 
not  because  the  eye  gets  lese  exacting,  but  because 
it  is  seen  that  the  umple  art  of  Bewick's  revival 
was  in  Bewick's  own  bauds  capable  of  conveying 
all  the  essentials  of  a  theme.  Bewick,  with  his 
simple  tool  and  rapid  labour,  knew  how  to  deliver 
his  message.  We  have  compared  the  cuts  now 
before  us  with  the  impreeaions  in  the  original 
edition — a  comparison  which,  it  is  almost  needless 
to  say,  puts  them  to  a  severe  test.  We  do  not 
pronounce  them  in  all  respects  as  truly  r^vesan- 
tative  of  the  intention  of  the  artist;  buc  it  ia 
wonderful,  connderinff  the  li^ae  of  time,  what 
good  condition  the  blocks  yet  remun  in.  Oare 
and  skilful  nnrring  have  done  much  towards  pre- 
serving them  as  they  were.  Messrs.  Longmans* 
present  edition  of  the  Fabist  makes  a  most  wel- 
come little  gifb-bool^  either  to  another  or  to  one's 
self,  for  which  the  occurrence  of  Chriabnos  may  be 
held  as  a  pleasant  excuse. 

Pbbsbbibd  in  a  humble  form,  the  ahUling 
pamphlet  or  brochure,  George  O-vikAank:  the 
Artutf  the  Sumouriaij  and  the  Man  (Houlston  and 
Sons),  by  Mr.  William  Bates,  of  Birmingham, 
contains  undoubtedly  many  facts,  though  little 
independent  criticism,  with  respect  to  the  veteran 
humourist  whom  we  lost  in  the  course  of  last 
winter.   The  writer,  unless  we  are  mistaken,  is 
known,  in  circles  that  concern  themselves  greatly 
with  Oruikshank,  aa  a  collector  of  the  works  of 
the  artist ;  and  his  &miliarity  with  the  numberless 
Cruikshank  publications,  and  the  diites  of  their 
appearance,  is  amazing.    But,  unfortunately,  a 
knowledge  of  poutive  facts  regarding  the  artist, 
even  when  comlnned  with  an  intense  admiration 
for  him,  ja  not  enough  to  give  lasting  value  to 
such  criticism  ot  laudation  as  is  ventured  upon. 
It  is  rather  a  peculiarity  of  the  Cruiksbsnk 
specialist  that  be  r^iards  Cmiksbank  as  somehow 
not  quite  subject  to  tixe  ordinary  rules  of  criticism ; 
and  that  he  thinks  but  little  of  the  opinion  of  art- 
writers  who,  in  estimating  Cruikshank,  have  seen 
hi^  deficiencies  and  have  marked  these  aa  coolly 
and  clearly  as  his  merits.    Accordingly,  in  bis 
eatimate  of  his  favourite,  the  typical  Cruik- 
shank collector — who   thinks  it  necessary  to 
know  "  George,"  and  somewhat  unnecessary  to 
know  anybody  else  —  has  to  draw  confirma- 
tion of  his  own  rather  partial  judgment  more 
from  genial   literary  humourists   like  Mr.  G. 
A.  Sala,  and  ready  writers  like  the  lale  Mr. 
W.  Thornbury,  than  from  critics  whos»  more 
thorough  uid  general  study  of  art  baa  given  them 
claim  to  exercise  authOTity.   Mr.  Thornburi's 
chief  artistic  distinction  is  that  be  has  produced  a 
profoundly  incompetent  Life  of  Turner.   It  is  by 
his  Ballads,  and  not  by  bis  art-criticism,  thit  be 
deserves  to  be  remembered.    Of  all  the  con- 
tributions to  our  knowledge  of  Cruikshank  poured 
forth  wry  aborUy  after  tlw  artist's  death,  only  one 
or  two,  at  most,  bore  any  marks  of  the  wide  art- 
knowledge  and  impartial  sympathy  which  are  re- 
quired in  giving  valuable  estimate  of  any  work, 
and  these  one  or  two  were  probably  the  least  ap- 
preciated by  the  mere  Cruikshank  enthusiast.  We 
do  not  say  that  Mr.  Bates — the  intelligent  chroni- 
cler now  in  question — is  by  any  means  a  mere 
enthusiast,  but  we  fear  we  can  hardly  add  that  he 
has  remained  uointluenced  by  the  iU-weii^hfld 
eulogies  of  the  eas^  writers.    Nor  can  this  be 
held  to  be  sni^risug.    The  fSnrtili^  of  Oruik- 
ahank's  work  ou  overpowered  Rnat  men  like 
Raskin  and  Thaekeny,  so  that  Thaeherav's  esti- 
mate of  the  artist  in  uw  Wettmiiuter  Hevl>w  was, 
indeed,  litUe  beyoad  a  genial appredatiou,  (harm- 
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inglT  written ;  and  Mr,  Buskin's  observations,  in 
the  Pre&ce  to  the  Ch-imm,  for  instance,  read  now 
to  the  cooler  student  like  the  ezaf^erated  praise 
of  less  qualified  persons.  Mr.  Bates  presents  hia 
.own  &cts  in  modest  flruise,  and  would  apparently 
be  content  that  his  conbibution  to  Cruikshank 
knowledge  should  be  regarded,  as  he  regards 
such  notice  as  have  alxeadj  appeared,  as  pre- 
fatory to  the  more  extended  study  of  Mr.  Blan- 
cbard  Jerrold,  and  to  the  promised  autobiography 
of  the  artist  now  in  preparation  by  bis  widow. 
The  autobiography  of  the  artist  can  hardly 
&il  to  be  an  intareatinff  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  his  times ;  out  we  doubt  whether 
6e(nge  OruikdianVs  art  is  quite  of  a  kind  to 
afibra  material  for  a  specially  lengthy  critical  esti- 
mate— BO  la^  a  portion  oi  his  work  was,  so  to 
phrase  it,  the  daily  journalism  of  art — while  as 
rc^;ardB  our  prospects  from  Mr.  Blanchard  Jerrold, 
tnequestion  is  whether  as  art-critic  he  has  done  any- 
thing to  make  it  likely  that  his  verdict  can  be  autho- 
ritatiye.  As  an  art-critic,  the  fame  of  this  genial 
writer  has,  we  take  it,  yet  to  be  made.  Mean- 
while we  have  Mr.  Bates's  enthusiastic  brochure, 
illustrated  by  cuts  from  blocks  not  hitherto  put 
before  the  public,  and  containing  curious  particu- 
lars of  Oruikabank's  brother  liobert,  which  we 
peruse  with  interest. 


CHABLX8  BTrmCERS. 


It  is  with  sorrow  that  we  record  the  death,  at  the 
age  of  fifty,  of  Mr.  Charles  Summers,  a  sculptor 
who  has  won  for  himself  considerable  reputation 
both  in  Australia  and  Rome.  In  England,  also, 
his  lifelike  busts  were  beginning  to  be  appreciated, 
and  his  fine  marble  group  of  Lt/nceua  and 
Syptmmestra,  exhilnted  at  the  Royal  Academy 
in  1675,  had  given  a  favourable  impression  of  bis 
powers  of  originiJ  conception.  Cluirles  Summers 
was  bom  in  Somerset,  m  1828,  and  as  a  youth 
studied  art  at  the  Royal  Academy,  where  he  took 
Reveral  prizes.  Before  he  could  attain  an^  posi- 
tion in  England,  however,  he  emigrated  with  bis 
father  to  Australia,  and  gave  up  art  for  a  time  in 
favour  of  gold-digging.  In  this  he  had  but  little 
luck,  though  a  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Newt 
states  that  his  partner  afterwards  made  one  of  the 
largest  fortunes  ever  realised  in  Australia  out  of 
the  "  claim  "  which  he  had  given  up.  He  there- 
fore turned  once  more  to  art,  and  made  a  name 
for  himself  in  Australia  by  casting  In  bronze 
the  colossal  group  which  he  had  modelled  in 
memory  of  the  unfortunate  Bourke  and  Wills, 
the  Australian  explorers.  After  this  he  ex- 
ecuted portrait-busts  of  most  of  the  leading 
men  in  Australia,  and  vrould  doubUess  have  con- 
tinued to  find  plenty  of  work  to  do  in  Uiat  coun- 
try had  not  the  interests  of  hia  art  led  him  to 
Rome  iQ  1866.  Tbere  he  has  lived  and  worked 
ever  since,  sending  his  works  from  time  to  time 
to  the  Royal  Academy,  but  never  caring,  it 
would  seem,  to  make  more  than  an  occasional  visit 
to  hia  native  land.  He  was,  however,  on  bis  way 
thither  for  the  benefit  of  bis  health,  when  he  was 
taken  suddenly  ill,  and  died  at  Neuilly,  near  Paris, 
on  the  24th  ult.  Almost  his  last  work  in  sculp- 
ture was  the  colossal  figure  of  the  Guardian  Angel, 
mentioned  some  montiis  ago  in  these  columns  as 
intended  to  be  set  up  at  the  entrance  to  the  ceme- 
tery at  Melbourne.  AUbz  M.  Heatok. 


NOTES  ON  ART  AND  ABCBASOLOQT. 

Ii  is  understood  that  the  Winter  Ezhilntion  of 
tiie  GroBvenor  Gallery  will  not  commence  at  pre- 
cisely the  same  period  as  it  did  last  year.  Instead 
of  the  doors  oi  the  institution  in  Bond  Street 
being  opened  to  the  public  in  the  beginning  of 
December  they  will  only  be  so,  it  seems,  at  the 
end  of  the  same  month — at  a  time,  therefore, 
when  the  Royal  Academy  will  be  about  to  begin, 
at  Burlin^on  House,  the  usual  winter  show  of  its 
o^anisation,    Whatem  may  be  pxesented  at 


Burlington  House — and  we  hear  of  much  that  is 

?;ood — the  recent  additions  to  the  Qrosvenor  Gal- 
ery  ensure  for  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay's  visitors  an  ex- 
hibition of  the  rarest  value  and  the  widest 
variety. 

We  do  not  remembo*,  before  now,  to  have  met 
with  Mr.  0.  P.  Slocombe  as  an  interpreter  of 
other  men's  work,  but  in  a  recently  published 
etching,  which  its  issuers,  Messrs.  Beignton  and 
Dunthome,  have  just  sent  us,  we  find  him  trans- 
latiDg  into  black  and  white  the  colours  of  a  great 
Dutch  master.  Though  attributed  by  some  to 
Frans  Hals,  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  portrait 
of  the  elderly  man  with  broad-£lapped  hat  and 
ruff,  which  appeared  in  the  Winter  Exhibi- 
tion' at  Burlington  House  in  1878,  is  indeed 
by  Rembrandt.  It  was  more  lately  exhibited 
at  South  Kensington,  and  it  is  reported  to  have 
been  discovered  in  a  public-house  in  Sussex — 
whether  or  not  by  its  present  ownw,  Mr.  Henry 
Willett,  we  do  not  know.  The  bonhomie  of  the 
face  and  its  weariness,  too,  and  failing  though 
still  present  vitality,  are  preserved  in  the  etch- 
ing: something,  too,  of  the  subtlety  of  light 
and  shade  and  the  suggestion  of  the  tone  of 
golden  brown  which  appears  not  seldom  in  the 
later  work  of  the  greatest  Dutch  master.  The 
etching  is  so  skilfully  done  that  we  would  urge 
upon  Mr.  Slocombe  to  contitiue  to  address  him- 
self to  the  broad  interpretation  of  the  broad  pic- 
tures of  the  great  Dutch  school.  Mr.  Slocombe  has 
completed  the  plate  with  an  elaboration  of  labour 
more  frequently  discovered  in  line-engraving,  and 
more  proper,  it  may  be,  to  that  department  of 
art.  But  the  sense  of  the  labour  is  never  forced 
upon  MAj  and  we  cannot  but  think  that  in  the 
present  instance  the  extent  of  it  has  helped  the 
general  effect,  The  print  may  very  wcffthily  be 
put  by  the  ude  of  the  best  plates  of  Unger  after 
Rembrandt,  and  by  more  than  one  of  tiioee  which 
have  proceeded  from  the  burin  or  the  etching- 
needle  of  FUmeng,  for  in  a  word  it  is  a  fine 
Dutch  picture,  finely  interpreted. 

Mb.  ALBEBt  MooBB,  whose  purify  of  design, 
grace  of  style,  and  delicacy  of  colour,  render  him 
peculiarly  well  fitted  for  the  office  of  teacher, 
announces  that,  following  the  custom  of  fVench 
rather  than  of  English  masters,  he  has  determined 
on  receiving  popUs  for  private  instruction  in  art. 
For  this  puipose  he  is  having  a  large  attligr 
built  at  E!ensington.  Good  private  teaching  in 
painting  is  by  no  means  easy  to  attain  in  London, 
students  being  usually  referred  to  the  Academy  or 
South  Kensington  Schoolst 

If  art  cnn  be  stimulated  to  higher  endeavour 
by  means  of  emulation,  certainly  the  prizes  be- 
stowed upon  the  pupils  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- 
Arts  ought  to  lead  to  some  noteworthy  achieve- 
ments. The  C^ronique  dea  Arts  enumerates  in  its 
last  number  no  fewer  than  eleven  of  these  prizes, 
all  founded  by  private  persons,  that  have  been 
awarded  to  scholars  during  the  last  month.  The 
principal  of  these  are  the  Prix  Leprince,  of 
3,000  fre.,  to  be  divided  between  the  laureates  in 
painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  and  engraving ; 
the  Prix  d'Encouragement,  founded  by  ^ron  de 
Tr^mont,  of  2,000  frs. ;  and  the  Prix  Due,  of 
4,000  frs.,  awarded  for  high  studies  in  archi- 
tecture. 

A  WHiTBB  iu  Le  Tempt  lately  gave  a  very 
interesting  account,  which  we  find  copied  in  a 
recent  number  of  Z'Art,  of  a  young  French  sculptor 
named  Vidal,  who  has  attuned  high  distinction  in 
bis  art,  and  who  yet,  sad  to  relate,  has  been  totally 
blind  ever  since  the  age  of  twenty-ona  Before 
this  age  Vidal  bad  been  a  pupil  in  the  atelier  of 
Barye,  and  had  learnt  the  tecnniealitiee  of  sculp- 
ture, when  quite  suddenly  he  was  stnu^  with 
blindness.  'AUhishopesof  fame  for  a  time  seemed 
over,  but,  with  a  resolution  which  no  misfortune 
could  shake,  he  persevered  in  the  profession  he  had 
adopted,  and  after  months  of  patient  labour  found 
that  he  could  really  make  bis  lingers  do  the  work 
of  eyes.  His  touch  abb,  in  tmtii,  become  so  sensitive 


that  by  means  of  feelinjg  hia  model  in  every  part 
he  is  able  to  reproduce  it  with  an  exactitude  often 
not  gained  by  those  who  merely  see  it.  lie 
geneniUy  takes  animals  for  his  subjects — liors*. 
stags,  panthers,  hares,  horses,  &c. — and  his  sk:.l 
in  modelling  their  forms  in  various  attitudes  Is  =  ■ 
great  that  it  gained  him  a  medal  at  the  Salon  of 
1861.  The  State  also  has  purchased  seven!  of 
his  marbles  and  bronzes.  One  of  the  moat  remark- 
able things  related  about  Vidal  is  tliat  he  can 
judge,  not  only  of  his  own  work,  but  also  of  that  of 
others,  b;y  the  touch,  as  was  proved  durinir  a 
recent  virit  to  the  Universal  Exhibition,  when  he 
showed  himself  a  very  good  critic  of  tiie  seulpturQ 
there  exhibited. 

A  SMALL  German  prayer-book  bearing  the  title 
Via  Felieitatii  has  lately  been  brought  to  light  in 
tiie  Augsburg  town  library.  It  is  found  to  be 
adorned  with  thirty  woodcuts  by  the  old  Genii:ji 
master  Hans  SchaufiTdcon.  They  are  signed  with  t  ha 
initials  "H.  S.,"  as  well  as  with  the  Httle  shee:) 
used  for  his  mark.  The  book  was  printed'  i.i 
Augabu^;  in  1513,  pcMsibly  by  the  elder  Si-h  <> 
aperger;  but  tiie  printers  name  is  not  pit-::. 
The  text  is  surrounded  with  decorative  bonl>-» 
printed  in  red,  and  the  woodcuts  occapy  aepar4:<r 
pages. 

The  current  number  of  the  Chrtm^ue  dee  A-u 
is  almost  entirely  filled  with  alphabetical  lists 
the  artists  who  have  received  recompenses  at  thf 
Universal  ExhiUtion,  and  with  iba  nominati<  st 
and  promotions  in  the  order  of  the  Lilian  d'Hon- 
neur. 

We  have  before  given  the  names  of  the  En^'hb 
painters  who  received  medals  at  the  J^nci  Exhi- 
bition,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  ststed  in  Ihes^ 
columns  that  in  sculpture  Mr.  Le^ton  and  Mr. 
Boehm  were  awarded  respectively   first-  anl 
second-class  medals }  and  that  in  aiclutectai«  Mr. 
A.  F.  Waterhouse  and  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry  gaint'i! 
medals  of  honour,  Mr.  0.  E.  Street  a  first  me>l.i1, 
Mr.  Shaw  and  Mr.  Wyatt  second  medals,  and  Mr. 
A.  Jones  and  Mr.  Seddon  third  medals. 

0.  BoBSHABDi,  of  Munich,  has  painted  fat  tbe 
new  Museum  at  St.  Gall  a  work  repr^ntir.- 
the  famous  meeting  between  Martin  Luther  ai-d 
the  two  St  Gall  stadents  at  Jma  in  the  vnr 
1622. 

M.  Bz£tbix,  of  Pruntrut,  has  just  finished  a 
curious  work  on  which  he  has  been  ei^sgti  >or 
many  years,  and  which  bears  witness  at  oace  t'> 
lus  own  persistence  fmd  to  his  enthusiasm  frr 
historical  research  in  the  Jura  district.  He  h» 
executed  a  series  of  reliefs  of  almost  all  the  Fti  i 
extant  castles  and  fortresses  in  the  district.  H:> 
aim  has  been  to  present  an  approximately  con^i 
reconstruction  of  each,  and  with  untiring-" patient 
and  energy,  exact  measurements  on  the  spot,  ^ai 
unwearied  historical  and  documentary-  research, 
he  has  produced  a  result  which  the  most  com- 
petent experts  declare  to  be  of  real  historical 
value.  The  Jura  SocidtS  d'Emulatioo,  of  which 
M.  Bi^trix  is  a  member,  hopes  to  publish,  them. 

LtESEStuTB,  the  illustrator  of  Fautt,  is  now 
engaged  upon  a  series  of  {nctures  from  Soulier's 
Lted  von  aer  Olocke. 

HoLBBDi'a  altar-pictures  in  the  Minster  tf 
Freiburg,  in  Switzerland,  have  been  photograph^ 
successfully  for  the  first  time.  The  pictnrea  we» 
well  restored  some  years  ago  by  Lata. 

Philifp  Weblbach  has  issued,  at  Copenhagt'*. 
a  Damk  Konginerlexikon,  which  beats  of  ^- 
Danish  artists  down  to  1877;  Norwegian  d^wn 
to  1814 ;  and  those  of  Schles wig-Hols tein  down 
to  1864. 

AcooBDiire  to  the  Augsbui^  AJJgtaume  Zatun^,. 
a  valuable  discovery  has  just  been  made  in  tiv 
cellars  of  the  Berlin  Museum.  Packed  in  Taciou-^ 
chests  were  found  some  old  mosaics  which  iiA'i 
been  bought  in  Italy  during  the  reign  of  Frederick 
William  XV.  They  date  from  the  ^th  centurr. 
are  in  the  Byzantine  style^aDd  beltmged  oxi^inall,^ 
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to  the  now  ruined  Church  of  San  Michele  in 
Ravenna.  One  of  the  pictures  lepresents  a  concert 
of  angeU  all  playing-  on  different  instromeutB ; 
another  ahows  a  friexe  ornament  set  with  garlands 
of  laurel,  on  which  doves  awaj  to  and  fro.  It 
happened  that  these  mosaics  arrived  in  Berlin  just 
at  the  first  outbreak  of  the  March  Revolution,  and 
were  stowed  away  in  the  cellars  and  forgotten. 
They  are  cow  treated  with  great  care,  and  are 
destined  ultimately  to  decorate  the  crypt  of  the 
Kojal  Mausoleum. 

The  death  of  Philip  Artaiia,  which  took  place 
at  Mannheim  in  the  course  of  last  month,  reminds 
one  of  a  state  of  things  long  passed  away.  Philip 
Artaria  waa  the  second  son  of  that  Domenico 
Artaria  who  at  the  dose  of  the  last  century  had 
founded  the  |fraat  hoiua  which  long  traiiBaeted  the 
-whoU  trade  m  worln  of  ert  thioa^unit  Qvrmaaj, 
His  idx  aam,  of  whom  PhiHp  was  the  second,  {wr- 
eiatentlf  euiied  ra  the  toaaitions  of  thdr  fiunily, 
and  the  rery  brilliaDcy  of  theor  education  and 
accompIisbmeDts,  which  might  have  seemed  to 
unfit  them  for  husinesa,  served  them  well  by 
enabling  them  to  bring  a  sure  and  cultivated  taste 
to  the  work  of  aelecting  and  publishing  the  bug 
aeries  of  eiwraviDgs  irom  tke  eheft-aceuvre  of 
Italian-  art  wnicb  secured  for  tbeir  firm  an  honour- 
al3lo  place  in  the  annals  of  line-engraving.  On  their 
bualneiB  ^oumeTS   the  brothers  were  received 
at  the  pohsfaed  Courts  of  Vienna  and  Munich  on 
a  footing  of  peculiar  distinction,  which  was  felt  to 
be  their  due,  and  King  Louis  is  said  to  hare  prized 
in  Philip  Artaria,  not  only  his  exquisite  taste  and 
extensive  knowledge,  but  the  independent  frank- 
Dess  with  which  he  would  stand  by  opinions  in 
direct  opposition  to  those  of  his  zoyol  patron. 
I^iiotography,  and  all  the  popular  varietiea  of 
heliography,  changed  the  conditions  of  business : 
tiie  great  firm  could  not  bring  itself  to  open  a 
shop  window  and  cater  for  the  people's  marke^ 
Gradnelly  the  house  of  Artaria  ceased  to  make 
new  ventures,  and  published  only  impressions 
from   their  old  plates ;  one  after  another  the 
brothers  died,  and,  finally,  Philip  ceded  the  busi- 
ness to  a  Berlin  house.   During  his  later  years  he 
not  only  became  an  active  citizen,  but  fought 
^'-illantlr  in  the  Baden  Chamber  for  the  Liberal 
t  'jnstitution  and  principles  which  were  in  every 
tv.^pect  oppoeed  to  the  convictions  of  hia  youth ; 
«mJ,   even  after  his  voluntary  retirement  in 
a  Ivanced  old  age  from  public  life,  he  bu^ed  him- 
fAf  to  the  very  last  in  the  work  of  organiung  a 
:rec  bbiary  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Schlots  at 
Maniiheim. 

TuK  Munich  correspondent  of  tiie  AUffememe 
itung  mentions  the  completion  of  the  monument 
:i'r  the  burial-place  of  the  Fealer  family  in  the 
I  ';impo  Santo  at  Munich.  The  work  Ims  been 
■Kjcuted  by  Prof.  Halbig,  who  is  widely  Imown 
V  his  colossal  Ober-Ammenauer-Fasaion  group. 
J't.tf  architectural  lines  are  acUpted  from  a  Roman 
'i^ter^  in  front  of  which  stands  a  sarcophagus, 
V  iiich  la  approached  \ij  a  female  figore,  who  uys 
ijion  its  suMTaee,  as  the  last  £^  of  love,  a  crown 
1  immortelles.  In  another  monument  recently 
\ecut«d — that  to  the  celebrated  surgeon  Dr. 
trausa — Prof.  Ualbig  is  described  as  employing  a 
!rc-ek  portico  with  six  detached  columns  accom- 
miied  by  minor  decorations, the  motive  forwhich 
been  taken  from  the  Erechth^n.  The  central 
j'.-icH  is  here  destined  to  receive  a  bust.  In  a 
lirj  memorial  monument  the  artist  haa,  how- 
vt:r,  returned  to  a  Christian  type,  and  has  proved 
:e  catholicity  of  his  taste  by  placing  beneath  a 
•me  supported  by  columns  of  red  sandstone  a 
•loBsal  statue  of  the  Virgin  in  marble. 

^VK  learn  from  the  Weimar  Zeitutiff  the  death 
■  Karl  August  Schwerdgeburth,  an  engraver  of 
uropean  fame,  and  one  of  the  few  men  yet  re- 
liinuifT  who  belonged  to  the  classical  period  of 

vimar  a  history.  He  died  on  October  28,  at  the 
'e  of  An  exhibition  of  hia  worin  is  to  be 
:ld  ehoTtly  in  the  Weimar  Museum. 

A.  PX:KUASiLTinBtnietiT0litilearticIeaa''Lace'' 


is  to  be  found  in  the  November  number  of  CastdTe 
Magaune  of  Art.  It  is  stated  to  have  been  the 
last  paper  written  by  the  late  Mrs.  Bury  Palliser, 
and  was  evidently  intended  to  be  continued. 

IiT  the  ZeiUc^Jt  fur  bildmde  Kutut  Bmil 
Naumann  enters  upon  an  elaborate  explanation  of 
the  Music  Tablet  in  Raphael's  Schoa  of  Athens. 
This  music  tablet,  which  is  held  by  a  young  boy 
before  the  sitting  figure  of  Pythagoras  at  the  len; 
of  the  picture,  has  often  been  commented  upon  by 
critics,  end  haa  received  various  explanations,  bat 
has  generally  been  supposed  to  refer  to  the  relation 
of  tones  in  music.  Herr  Naumann,  therefore,  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  put  forward  a  new  theory  with 
regard  to  the  numbers  VI.,  VIII.,  Villi.,  XIL  by 
explaining  them  aa  expresui^  the  intervals  of 
fburth,  fifth,  and  octave.  His  exposition  of  the 
theory  of  Greek  music  shows  much  knowledge, 
however,  and  ^rill  be  likely  to  interest  musical 
readers  a^rt  from  the  special  p<»nt  it  seeks  to 
prove.  The  other  articles  of  the  Zeittchrift  fur 
oiidende  Kunat  this  month  deal  with  Industrial 
Art  at  the  Paris  Exhibiti(m,  and  vrith  the  fine 
collection  of  pictures  made  by  Herr  Oelselt  which 
is  soon  to  be  sold  in  Vienna. 


UITSIO. 

CETSTAL  PAI.ACE. 


Last  Saturday's  concert  was  devoted  entirely  to  a 
selection  from  the  works  of  Mendelssohn,  the  most 
important  of  which,  in  regard  to  its  extent,  was 
an  early  and  unpublished  symphony  in  F  minor 
for  stringed  orchestra,  which  was  performed  on 
this  occasion  for  the  first  time.   Ijtis  work  was 
vrrittea  in  1823,  when  the  composer  was  only 
fotuteen  years  of  age,  and  was  altogether  un- 
worthy of  reviral   It  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is 
a  remarkable  instance  of  precocity  in  a  lad  of 
fourteen  years  of  age;  and  that  the  symphony 
especially  shows  a  command  of  form  and  a  con- 
tinuity of  thought  which  would  hardly  have  been 
anticipated.   But  throoghout  the  whole  of  the 
work  there  is  scarcely  a  passage  which  fore- 
shadows the  future  composer  of  the  Scotch  and 
Italian  Symphonies ;  the  music  is  a  mere  repro- 
duction of  Haydn  and  Mozart,  especiallv  the 
latter.    It  would  be  harsh,  if  not  unjust,  to  blame 
Mr.  Manns  for  bringing  the  work  forward ;  because 
the  production  of  novelties  may  almost  be  con- 
sidered one  of  the  essential  conditions  of  success  in 
a  series  of  weekly  concerts  such  as  those  at  Syden- 
ham ;  but  it  would  be,  we  think,  altogether  incor- 
rect to  say  that  the  music  was  at  all  worth  listening 
to.   Mozart  was  even  a  more  precocious  boy  than 
Mendelssohn  ;  yet  no  concert  institution  thinks  of 
producing  the  early  works  of  the  composer  of  the 
Requiem.   T3aaj  are  hiteresting  from  an  historical 
point  of  view ;  and  the  student  will  gladly  have 
them  in  his  Ubrary ;  but  bringing  them  to  per- 
formance is  an  altogether  different  thing.   In  the 
present  case,  too,  it  cannot  be  said  that  Mendels- 
sohn's symphony  possessed  interest  as  showing  the 
germs  from  which  his  style  subsequently  developed, 
Hia  executors  are  much  to  blame  for  allowing 
works  to  be  brought  forward,  and  in  some  caaes 
published,  which  are  altc^ther  unworthy  of  his 
reputation.   Of  the  second  series  of  the  posthu- 
mous works — all  bearing  Opus-numbera  above  100, 
and  issued  within  the  last  few  years — there  is  not 
one  which  has  done  anything  to  enhance  the  com- 
poser's fame,  or  which  wilt  compare  fitvourably 
with  his  greater  works.   It  is  easy  to  imagine  the 
displeasure  with  which  he,  the  moat  adf-cntical  of 
mudoians,  wonld  have  xwaided  the  publication  of 
his  immatore  efforts;  ana  respect  fin  hia  memory 
ought  to  hare  prevented  his  execntors  from  brin^ 
ing  forward  compoeitions  which  it  is  very  certain 
he,  had  he  been  bving,  would  have  withheld  from 
publicity.   The  performance  of  the  symphony, 
with  which  Mr.  Manns  had  taken  great  piuns,  was 
admirable;  but  we  have  net  the  dighteat  wish 
ever  to  hear  the  work  again. 
Only  one  degree  more  InteMstiog  was  the  next 


item  in  the  programme — Quiteria's  scena  from  the 
first  act  of  the  youthful  opera  Die  Hochxeit  det 
Camacho.  Readers  of  Bevrient's  JRecoUectione  of 
Mendelaaohn  will  remember  his  severe  judgment 
on  this  work ;  while  the  composer's  own  opinion 
of  it  is  best  shown  by  the  fact  (mentioned  by 
Derrient)  that  on  its  first  production  Mendelssohn 
left  the  theatre  before  the  end  of  the  performance. 
The  $cenn  given  on  Saturday  was  excellently  suujg 
by  Mdme.  Lemmens-Sherrington ;  but  it  is 
thoroughly  conventional  in  style,  and  obtuned 
only  a  tuoch  tf  eriwiM. 

The  remainder  of  the  concert  was  much  more 
worthy  of  the  composer  to  whom  it  was  devoted. 
It  included  the  Scnerzo  and  Nottnmo  from  tiie 
Midtummer  Night^t  Dream,  the  overture  to 
Athalie,  the  concerto  in  G  minor,  pianoforte  solos 
and  songs  irom  St.  Paui,  Elijah,  and  the  Son  and 
Stranger,  It  is  only  needful  to  speak  of  the  con- 
certo, in  wliich  Mdme.  Montigny-R^maury,  of 
Paris,  made  her  first  appearance  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  The  lady  has  neat  execution  and  good 
musical  feeling,  but  appeared  (at  least  in  so  large 
a  room)  somewhat  deficient  in  power.  We  shomd 
describe  her  as  a  fair,  but  by  no  means  very  r&< 
mukable  player. 

This  auemoon  M.  Brassin  makes  hia  second 
appearance  at  the  Cryatal  Palace,  frh'en  be  will ' 
{day  a  concerto  of  his  own.   Ebbnezek  Piwui. 


HOSDAT  POPtrXAE  CONCKBTfl, 

Mk.  Artsub  Chappell  did  not  deem  it  ad- 
visable to  follow  the  example  set  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  and  render  the  commencement  of  his 
season  noteworthy  by  the  prodacUon  of  an  im- 
portuit  novelty.   There  was,  indeed,  no  occasion 
for  him  to  do  so,  inasmnch  as  the  M^^day  Popular 
Concerts  have  a  reputation,  not  as  being  a  mediam 
for  t^e  introduction  of  new  and  untried  works,  but 
for  finished  performances  of  those  classical  com- 
positions on  which  time  has  set  the  impress  of  ap- 
proval.   Thus,  on  Monday,  the  three  instrumental 
works  in  the  programme  were  masterpieces  con- 
cerning which  it  would  be  an  impertinence  to  ofier 
remarks  of  a  critical  nature.  Mendelssohn's 
quartet  in  E  minor,  (Op.  44,  No.  3),  the  most 
passionate  and  vigorous,  if  not  the  finest  of  the  set, 
commenced  the  concert,  and  received  an  ideal 
rendering  at   the  hands  of   Mdine.  Norman- 
Nfiruda,  Herr  L.  Riea,  Mr.  Zerbini,  and  Signor 
Piatti ;  the  ensemble  being  as  near  perfection 
as   possible.   The   Scherzo  was   asked  for  a 
second  time,  and    after  some  hesitation  the 
demand  was  complied  with.    M.  !&assin,  the 
pianist  of  the  evenmg,  it  will  be  remanbered,inade 
his        before  an  English  audience  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  a  few  weeks  sinc^  when  he  played  Beet* 
hoven's  concerto  in  K  fiat.   By  the  iact  of  his 
again  choonng  a  work  from  the  same  pen,  it  is 
,fair  to  presume  that  he  would  be  judged  freely  as 
an  exponent  of  Beethoven ;  and  we  are  not  dis- 
posed to  question  the  wisdom  of  his  predilection. 
The  masculine  qualities  needed  for  such  a  task 
M.  Brossin  possesses  in  abundance.   His  reading 
of  the  ^eat  Waldstein  Sonata  was  not  only  un- 
conventional in  some  respects,  but  it  was  marked 
by  exceptional  force  and  vigour.     The  pace 
adopted  m  the  first  and  last  movements  would 
have  been  hazardous  to  an  ordinary  j)layer,  but 
M.  Brassin's  highly-developed  mechanical  powers 
sufficed  to  obviate  the  possibility  of  disaster.  An 
exaggeration  of  accent  was  sometimes  observable, 
and  tne  memo  passages  were  not  played  with  suffi- 
cient deucacy.    In  the  finale,  aner  the  episode  in 
the  tonic  minor,  occurs  a   series   of  arpeg- 
gioi  marked  $empre   piam$timo.    These  were 
given   at   the   -very  least   meszo  forte.  It 
is   not   unreasonable   to    suppose   that  such 
errors  as  these  were  the  result  ot  a  misconception 
of  the  acoustic  properties  of  St.  James's  Hall, 
and  we  direct  attention  to  them  solely  because  in 
all  essential  points  M.  Brassin  proved  himaelf  a 
loanist  of  very  great  merit.   The  musician  de- 
mands something  more  than  a  coldly  correct  per- 
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fomuuice  of  great  works,  and  we  welcome  in  the 
Belgian  artist  one  whose  intellectukl  qualifioations 
are  safGcient  to  ensure  respectfat  attentim  for  all 
he  does  before  the  public  It-  is  needless  to  say 
that  Schubert's  familiar  trio  la  B  flat  went  as  well 
as  the  most  fastidious  could  demre ;  but  it  maj  be 
expedient  to  enquire  why  this  work  is  perfoiiiied 
BO  much  more  frequently  than  its  companion  in 
E  flat — the  latter  being  the  finer  of  the  two.  Mr. 
Santley  was  the  Yootlist,  and  his  selections — 
Signor  Piatti's  song  "  0  swallow,  swallow,"  and 
Handel's  *'  Naece  al  bosco  ^ — call  for  no  remark, 
inasmuch  as  they  have  Berred  on  many  previous 
occasions. 

The  alteration  of  the  system  of  lighting 
the  interior  of  St.  James's  Hall  has  resulted 
in  a  great  improvement  as  regards  the  oonveyanoe 
<tf  sound  to  the  extremity  of  the  room.  The 
BOmid-waveB  are  no  longer  obstructed  and  blurred 
in  thor  course,  but  every  gradation  of  tone 
bom  fortitgimo  to  pianianmo  createe  its  due  effect 
in  the  hearing  even  of  those  who  occupy  the 
benches  farthest  from  the  platform.  Such  at 
least  was  the  experience  on  Monday  evening. 
Whether  the  increased  reverberation  will  prove 
detrimental  in  the  instance  of  orehestrai  and 
choral  concerts  remains  to  be  seen. 

HXNBT  F.  Fbobt. 


At  the  Opera  Mdlle.  Marimon  has  reappeared  in 
her  two  familiar  parts  of  Amina  and  Dinorah ; 
and  on  Tuesday  M.  Oandldus  emerged  from  his 
enforced  retirement,  choosing  the  role  of  Max  in 
Dtr  JVviwAute.  He  was  obviously  still  suffering 
from  the  e^cts  of  illness,  but  in  the  latter  pcnrtion 
of  the  opera  he  recovered  his  powers  to  some  ex- 
tent, and  sang  finely.  Mr.  Mapleeon  has  been 
much  hampered  by  the  lack  of  a  capable  tenor, 
and  we  trust  that  M.  Oaodidus  will  now  be  en- 
abled to  place  his  serneee  at  disposal  with  greater 
irequency. 

MnuE.  ViABD  LouiB  announces  a  series  of  ught 
orchestral  concerts,  of  which  four  are  to  be  pfen 
during  the  winter  montbs — that  is  to  say,  on  Tues- 
day eveninss,  November  36,  December  17,  January 
SI,  and  February  18.  Strenuous  efforts  are  being 
made  to  render  uie  concerts  espemally  interesting 
to  musicians  by  the  production  of  Important  novel- 
Uea,  The  first  programme  will  consist  almost  ex- 
clusively of  works  unfamiliar  to  London  audiences, 
and  wUl  include  Brahms's  second  symphony, 
Bizet's  overture  "  Patrie  (a  very  characteristic 
work),  a  lantaaia  for  orchestra  by  Qevaert,  a  putno- 
forte  concerto  in  F  by  Hummd,  &c.  Mr.  Weist 
Hill  will  again  occupy  the  post  of  conductor,  and 
the  orchestra  will  number  100  performers.  'While 

E'ving  due  acknowledgment  to  Mdme.  Viard 
3uis  for  her  spirited  enterprise,  it  is  not  out  of 

Slace  to  suggest  that  one  miay  err  on  the  side  of 
bwallty.  In  certain  compositions  the  employ- 
ment of  an  unusually  large  body  of  strings  may 
be  advisable  in  order  to  obtain  the  proper  effect-, 
but,  for  general  purposes,  a  bond  of  seventy  or 
■evenl^-five  is  ample  to  aecnxe  the  requldte  balanca 
of  tone. 

Mb.  J.  3.  Shbdlook  gave  the  first  of  his  series 
of  three  chamber  concerts  on  Wedneeday  at  Bod- 
leian  House,  Earl's  Ooort,  Kensington.  The  first 
part  of  the  pr(^7«mme  consiBted  of  Beetfaovenian 
selections,  and  mcluded  the  trio  in  B  flat  (Op.  97), 
played  by  Messrs.  Shedlock,  Palmer,  and  Liit^^en, 
and  the  -sonata  in  G  fiur  j^aao  ud  violoncello 
(Op.  6).  In  die  second  part  BCr.  Shedlock  pined 
MendiuasohD's  Phantasie  u  F  sharp  minar(0^  28), 
with  much  taste  and  zefinement.  Iiie  next 
ooneert  (Web»  night)  vill  take  |daea  on  No- 
vember  20. 

Tin  Cambridge  Univnrity  Mndeal  Society,  of 
wbicb  we  have  oflen  had  occasion  to  epeafc  &Tonr- 
ably,  on  account  of  the  enterprise  shown  in  their 
profframmea,  will  revive  Handel's  Semde  on  the 
27th  inst.  The  work  ha^  we  beHeve,  not  been 
performed  in  England  during  the  present  eentniy. 


tSi.  0.  Villiera  Stanfbrd,  the  conductor  of  the 
society,  baa  written  ad^tional  accoa^uments 
for  the  oocadon. 

At  the  Op^ra  -  Oomique,  Paris,  Ambroise 
Thomas's  opera  Mignon  was  recently  performed 
for  the  500tn  time. 

Brahhb's  new  symphony,  which  was  given 
M.  Pasdelonp  last  Sunday  week  for  the  first  time 
in  Paris,  is  unfavourably  criticised  in  the  current 
number  of  tbe  JRevue  et  Gazette  Mu$icale.  The 
performance  appears  to  have  been  wanting  in 
precision,  and  the  work  fkiled  to  prodoee  any 
effect. 

At  a  concert  given  in  Berlin  on  the  23rd  ult. 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Beyrouth  Fund,  Dr.  Hans 
von  Billow  played  the  last  five  sonatas  of  Beet- 
hoven (Ops.  101,  106,  109,  110,  and  111)— a 
gigantic  task,  which  must  have  involved  nearly 
as  much  of  a  strain  upon  the  listeners  as  apon  the 
performer.   
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(Uacmillan)  SC/0 
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(OUphant)  1/6 
BcAinaon  (K  J.),  Tbe  Oazavu  and  the  Temple,  or  Sto 

(Jobaon)  8/6 
Sewea  (W.),  ICeroBcope  ol  the  Hew  TWtamoot,  Sro 

(BlTiogtMS)  14/0 
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SATUSDAY,  NOVEMBER  16,  1878. 
J9o.  341,  Neui  Benet. 


Thi  EktOB  cannot  undertake  to  return,  or 
to  oorrespond  vnth  the  wUert  of,  rtjieeted 
mamueripi. 

If  if  parfiimlarfy  requeatei  iheU  oZZ  humeiB 
letters  regarding  the  supply  of  the  paper, 
4*0.,  may  he  addreseed  to  Fublibhsb, 
and  not  to  the  Editob, 


LITERATURE, 

The  Story  of  the  Ohrxstiane  and  Moore  in 
Spain.  "By  Charlotte  M.  Yonge.  (Mac- 
mil  Ian  Sn  Co.) 

Misa  Yokge's  Story  of  the  Christians  and 
Jloore  in  Spain  is  an  attractive  little  book 
at  first  aghtf  and  will  no  doubt  fiud  readers, 
espedally  among  that  class  of  intelligent 
well  Inonght-np  girls  and  boys  to  whicL  so 
much  oE  Miss  Yonge's  work  seems  to  be 
directed.   As  &r  as  style  and  treatment 
go,  the  book  is  managed  with  the  literary 
skill  which  no  one  wonld  think  of  denying 
to  its  anthor.    The  narrative  is  easy  and 
flowiDg,  the  picturesque  points  of  a  history 
nnrivalled  for  pictnresqneness  are  throngh- 
oat  felt  and  brought  out,  and  the  various 
threads  of  Mohammedan,  Christian,  literary 
and  political  history  are  on  the  whole  pur- 
sued and  disentangled  with  a  l^n  sense  of 
literary  proportion.    The  fortunes  of  ttie 
small  Christian  and  Mohammedan  States 
whicli  Dunham's  dryness  and  coarseness 
made  intolerably  dull  Miss  Yonge's  literary 
good-breeding  has  succeeded  in  weaving 
into  a  readable  and  lively  whole,  and,  as  we 
have  alreadj  prophesied,  the  book  will  no 
donbt  rank  to  the  yonthfal  public  which  Miss 
Yonge's  past  books  have  secured  for  her 
among  the  most  popular  and  successful  of 
ber  historical  attempts.    All  this  is  true, 
and  yet  none  the  less  the  Siory  of  the  Chris- 
tiant  and  Moors  in  Spain  is  an  illnatration — 
whethw  a  more  melancholy  or  a  more  laugh- 
able illuatratimi  we  hardly  know — of  the' 
enrrent  ignorance  of  all  things  Spanish 
which  prevails  among  us  in  England.  Conld 
such  blunders  as  swarm  in  this  book  side 
by  side  with  an  amusing  parade  of  recourse 
to  authorities  and  appeals  to  "  modem  criti- 
cism "  be  poBsible,  one  asks  oneself,  in  the 
cose       almost  any  other  department  of 
European  history  P   Are  the  Spaniards  al- 
ways to  be  allowed  no  history  because  they 
have  so  much  romance  P 

Miss  Yonge's  Preface  is  at  once  promising 
and  perplexing.  It  is  something  that  she 
mentions  Prof.  Dossy,  though  we  shall  see 
presently  that  her  acquaintance  with  him 
does  not  go  veiy  far ;  but  who  is  "  Dnrden,*' 
the  author  of  a  many -volumed  and  complete 
history  of  Spain  P  Is  Durden  a  mistake  or 
a  misprint  for  Dunham  ? 
"  So  ftr  as  I  have  seen,"  says  the  Ptefece, 
"  no  one  has  tried  to  combine  in  a  general  view 
l^paniah  and  Moorish  Histoiy  together  with  tra- 
dition, romance,  and  song.  It  is  a  preaumptuoas 
effort,  mly  pn^erly  to  be  carried  out  bjr  one  with 
aa  mnch  aooess  to  original  docameste  and  private 
knowledge  as  Mr.  Foid,  to  whose  handbook  I  am 


much  indebted. . . .  This,  then,  is  only  a  compilation 
to  give  a  surface  idea  of  that  strange  welfare, 
and  which  may  perhaps  give  a  hint  of  unex- 
plored fields  of  wondioaa  interest." 
Miss  Yonge,  therefore,  claims  for  her  book 
none  of  the  merits  of  original  research ;  it  is 
a  compilation  of  "  Spanish  and  Moorish 
history,  together  with  tradition,  romance,  and 
song.*'    Of  course,  taken  seriously,  a  really 
good  compilation  of  this  kind  is  at  the 
present  moment  impossible.   W^ith  regard 
to  whole  tracts  of  the  Spanish,  but  still 
more  of  the  Mohammedan,  history,  the 
materials  for  it  do  not  exist ;  the  rough 
ground  of  the  original  docnments  has  still 
to  be  broken  laboriously  by  a  new  set  of 
workers  before  a  oompilatioii  worth  anything 
will  be  possible.    This  is  notoriously  the 
case  with  regard  to  the  earliest  history  of 
the  infimt  kingdoms  of  Astnrias  and  Leon, 
for  instance,  which  remains  practically  where 
Masden  and  Risco  left  it,  and  has  still  to  bo 
cleared  and  sifted  as  none  perhaps  but  a 
German  of  Prof.  Dabn's  type  oonld  do  it. 
Still  Miss  Yonge  might  hare  diosen  one  set 
of  books  rather  than  another  to  compile. 
She    might   have  compiled,  say,  Dahn, 
Lembke,  Bomey,    Dozy,    Gayangos,  the 
ballads,  and   the   Cronica   General.  She 
seems  to  have  chosen  mainly  Danham,  Ford, 
Viardot,  Soutbey,  and  Lockhart.    A  few 
extracts  from  her  first  chapters  will  show 
whether  the  choice  was  a  happy  one.  We 
take  a  string  of  statements  almost  at  hap- 
hazard. 

"  In  the  break  up  of  the  Western  Empire,"  says 
her  firat  chapter,  page  2,  "Spun  was  first  over- 
run by  the  v  andale,  who  only  ravaged  and  made 
□0  settlement,  though  eome  say  that  they  left 
their  came  to  Audalasia.  Then  followed  a 
struggle  between  the  Suevi  (Schwaben)  and  tiie 
Weetem  Goths  or  Visufotha,  eodiog  in  621  with 
the  final  conc[neet  of  Ihe  poiinsula  1^  Sninthila 
the  Goth." 

Evidently  Miss  Yonge  has  never  heard  of 
the  conquest  and  amalgamation  of  the  Suevi 
by  the  great  Gothic  king  Leovigild  in  585  ;  - 
nor  has  it  dawned  upon  her  that  the  struggle 
which  ended,  not  in  621,  the  year  of  Suin- 
thila's  accession,  but  about  625,  was  not  the 
struggle  with  tite  Saevi,  but  the  straggle 
witii  the  Byzantine  garrisons  which  Athana- 
gild  in  554  had  been  rash  enough  to  invite 
into  Spain.  Bat  a  little  further  on  we  are  told 
that  "in  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  King 
Becared,  having  been  brought  over  to  the 
Catholic  faith  by  his  Franki^  wife,  Ingund, 
proclaimed  himself  of  the  same  faith  as  the 
rest  of  the  Church."  There  is  an  elemen- 
tariness  abont  this  blunder  which  makes  it 
difficult  to  know  where  to  begin  correcting 
it.  Miss  Yonge,  however,  need  go  to  no 
book  more  remote  than  her  Gibbon  for  the 
story  of  Inganthis  and  her  husband,  the 
convert  and  martyr  Hermenigild.  To  give 
Inganthis  to  her  brother-in-law,  Beoared,  and 
in  an  account  of  the  Tiswothio  conversion 
to  omit  all  mention  of  Leander  and  the 
Conversion  Council,  shows  an  amount  of 
ignorance  of  the  central  story  and  group  of 
Gothic  histoiT  hardly  compatible  with 
writing  even  three  introductory  pages  about 
it.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  when  we  come 
to  the  tangle  of  the  conquest  we  should  find 
the  oonfasion  growing  worse  confounded. 
Boderio  becomes  the  "  consin  "  of  Wiitiza, 
uid  the  fiunouB  Count  Julian  hia  brotiier- 


in-law,  while  Pelayo  is  of  course  the  so-i 
of  Favila  and  the  grandson  of  Kindasvintli, 
and,  more  comic  than  all,  Pelayo  is  dubbed 
"  one  of  the  Baltir,  the  royal  line  of  the 
Goths ; "  and  Alfonso  the  Catholic  become'!* 
"another  young  son  of  the  IbiUioline"! 
Again  we  are  told  ^t  tiie  Gothic  royal 
family,   "  from  which  the   king  must  be 
taken,"  "  was  called  the  Baltir,  and  reigned 
in  Spain  for  two  centuries,  falling  latterly 
into  a  state  of  much  corruption  and  lawless 
violence."    If  Miss  Yonge  will  discover  for 
us  a  single  trace  of  this  royal  family  &om 
the  death  of  the,  great  Alaric  to  that  of 
Boderic  ;  if  she  can  point  to  one  single  king 
within  that  period  as  of  known  Balth 
descent,  she  will  do  what  Dahn  has  quite 
failed  to  do,  and  will  revolutionise  our  ideas 
of  the  nature  of  the  Gothic  monarohy.  As 
to  the  legendary  relationships  of  Bioderic, 
Julian,  and  Pelayo,  which  began  to  be 
mannfiactnred  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  were  elaborated  for  a  distinct  politi- 
cal  purpose  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth, 
wo  had  better  refer   Miss  Yonge  to  the 
last  pages  of  the  fifth  Ahiheilung  of  the 
Konige  der  Oermanen,  where  the  respective 
limits  of  history  and  legend  in  this  most 
obscnre  of  all  periods  of  Spanish  history 
nro  admirably  suggested.    A  knowledge  of 
Dahn's  great  work,  and  of  Prof.  Dozy's 
Uecherches,  wonld  have   saved    her  &om 
most  of  the  blunders  she  has  fallen  into, 
and  we  have  a  right  to  expect  a  know- 
ledge of  such  books  team  a  writer  of  Hiss 
Yonge's  calibre.    The  account  of  the  con- 
quest itself  is  utterly  grotesque  and  unhis- 
torical,  which  is  the  less  pardonable  as 
Miss  Yonge  might  have  followed  the  mas- 
terly narrative  of  Dozy  in  the  second  volume 
of  the  Musulmans  d'Espagne.    And  if  she  had 
read  his  Reckerches,  she  would  have  escaped 
representing  the  famous  Coant  Julian  aa  the 
Gothic  governor  of  the  "  Southern  Province" 
of  Spain  (BaeticaP),  and  of  Genta.  Since 
the  new  light  thrown  on  him  by  Dozy,  it  is 
almost  certain  that  Julian  was    not  the 
Gothic  but  the   Byzantine   governor  of 
Ceuta,  which  with  Tingis  appears  rightly  in 
Yon  Spruner's  Atlas  as  Byzantine  up  to 
711.    We  can  notice  only  a  flew  of  the 
blunders  of  the  third  and  fonri>h  chapters. 
Not  "Merita"  bat  "Emerita"  was  the 
Boman  name  of  Merida ;  Illiberi  or  Blvira, 
instead  of  changing  its  name  "  to  Garb  Nata 
or  Karnaltah,  the  Cream  of  the  West" 
(a  wrong   derivation,  to  begin  with),  is 
not  to  be  identified  with  Granada  at  all, 
from  which  it  was  distant  some  six  or  seven 
miles;  the  Mnzarabic  liturgy  was  not  "com- 
piled by  Leander  and  Bdefonso,"  though  the 
question  of  its  real  origin  and  aathors  is  &r 
too  vexed  a  one  to  be  touched  upon  here ; 
and  there  is  no  trace  of  the  name  of  Oviedo 
either  in  docnments  or  chronicles  until  the 
reign  of  Froila  I.,  by  whom  in  all  probability 
the  first  ohnreh  of  San  Salvador  was  built 
there.    If  we  are  to  trust  a  doabtfol  docn- 
ra!ent — accepted,  however,  by  Prof.  Dozy — 
the  Abbot  EVomistan  and  the  Priest  Mazimns 
were  the  first  reclaimers  of  the  waste  ^und 
on  which  Oviedo  was  subsequently  raised,  in 
the  fourth  year  of  Froila,  that  is  a.d.  761 
{Esp.  8agr.t  xxxvii.,  App.).    Again,  in  her 
eagerness  to  represent  .^onso  the  Catholic  as 
"a  sonof  the  noble  Baltic  line"(!),  Ifiss  Yong^, 
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has  entirely  overlooked  the  real  Bignificance 
of  his  parentage,  and  of  the  importance  of 
his  marriage  with  Pelajo's  daughter,  Erm&- 
Binda,  by  which  the  regiones  of  Ganiahria — 
of  which  Alfonso's  fa^er  is  represented  as 
diix  in  the  ninth-centnrr  chronicles — and 
Astnrias  were  united  nnder  one  head,  and 
the  foandation  of  the  future  State  laid. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  few  remarks  that 
the  first  four  chapters  of  Miss  Toil's  book 
hare  no  claim  to  oe  treated  as  history  at  all. 
ISo  other  part  of  the  boc^  is  qnite  as  wrong  as 
its  opening,  and  towards  tihe  end,  where  the 
historical  ground  is  safer  and  the  authorities 
more  obvious,  it  improves  a  good  deal,  while 
the  account  of  the  capture  of  Granada  and 
of  the  expulsion  of  the  Moriscoes  is  given 
with  all  Miss  Tonge's  power  of  vivid  and 
efibotive  narrative.  Still,  all  the  Moham- 
medan history  is  baaed  on  Viardot,  and 
Viardot  is  baaed  on  Gonde,  and  of  what 
Talae  or  rather  valuelessness  Conde's  work 
is  for  the  Spanish  student  all  readers  of 
Prof.  Dozy  know  or  ought  to  know.  By 
the  wa^,  what  does  Miss  Tonge  mean  by  her 
mystOTioQS  reference  to  "  the  Moorish  his. 
torian  Gonde"  as  Tlardot'a  aathori^P  Is 
the  personality  of  Don  Jo«4  Antonio  Oonde, 
exile  and  politician  of  the  present  centnry, 
unknown  to  her,  and  does  she  class  Gonde 
with  the  Oriental  brotherhood  of  Al-Makkari 
-or  Ibn-Khaldonm  or  the  author  of  the  Akbar 
Madjmotia  ? 

We  have  said  that  a  great  deal  of  the  book 
is  above  the  level  of  the  first  four  chapters. 
It  is,  however,  strewn  with  mistakes  even 
where  the  mistakes  are  not  Conde's  and 
might  have  been  avoided.  We  notice  the 
aooount  of  Alfonso  the  Tenth  as  singularly 
careless  and  inaccurate,  while  of  the  real 
meaning  and  tendencies  of  his  eztraordinarr 
nign  there  is  no  si^  of  understanding.  "Mi 
Old  Campeador  "  is  a  title  nnknown,  so  far 
as  we  are  aware,  either  in  Poema,  ballads,  or 
chronicle  (it  may  be  noted,  however,  in 
passing,  that  the  treatment  of  the  Gid  story 
is  perhaps  the  best  point  in  the  book) ;  while 
"  Don  Juan  Ayala  *'  is  a  slovenly  transfor- 
mation of  "  Pedro  Lopez  de  Ayala,"  the 
great  Chancellor  of  Castile,  and  the  best- 
known  of  all  Spanish  chroniclers.  Why 
•does  Miss  Yonge  write  bo  mnch  and  so 
hastily  ?  The  present  book  is  altogether 
unworthy  of  her,  in  spite  of  its  cleverness, 
and  onght  to  be  a  matter  for  real  regret  to 
those  who  are  sensible  of  her  past  services  to 
educational  literature.     Mabt  A.  Ward. 


The  Life  of  Robert  Stevensortj  GivU  Engineer. 
"By  David  Stevenson,  Civil  Engineer. 
(Edinburgh :  A.  &  G.  Black.) 

Thb  subject  of  this  memoir  is  not  the 
Robert  Stephenson  so  well  known  in  con- 
nexion with  railways,  bat  another  mem- 
ber of  the  same  profession  who  lived  a 
^neration  earlier,  and  who  also  did  good 
and  useful  work,  bat  in  a  different  line. 
He  was  principally  occupied  in  develop- 
ing another  large  branch  of  engineering 
practice,  which  has  conferred  inestimable 
benefits  on  nunkiad — namely,  the  protection 
of  sea-going  commerce  by  coast  illumination. 
His  name,  thongh  much  less  familiar  to  the 
ordinary  pablio  than  those  of  the  Northnm- 
borLuid  nilway-engineers,  is  well  known 


and  highly  h(Hioared  among  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  British  lighthouse  con- 
struction ;  and  his  son,  who  has  also  earned 
distinction  in  the  same  profession,  has,  grate- 
fully and  gracefully,  ofibred  a  tribute  of 
filial  respect  to  him  m  patting  the  chief  facts 
of  his  life  on  record.  The  work  before  ns 
is  executed  in  good  taste,  and  aims  at  little 
more  than  a  statement  of  the  chief  pro- 
fessional oocnpations  of  the  elder  Steven- 
son, given  to  a  large  detent  in  his  own 
words.  It  is  somewhat  balky,  being  illus- 
trated with  many  en^vings,  cats,  &c. ;  and 
although  its  chief  interest  will,  from  its 
nature,  be  rather  with  the  technical  than 
with  the  general  public,  it  is  more  readable 
than  accounts  of  professional  works  asually 
are. 

Hobert  Stevenson  was  born  in  1772.  His 
father,  a  malteter  in  Glasgow,  died  two 
years  later,  and  hia  widow  took  for  her 
second  husband  a  Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  a  ship- 
owner and  member  of  the  Trinity  House 
of  Dundee.  He  was  also  an  ironmonger 
and  a  lamp.maker ;  and,  aa  he  was  of  an 
ingenions  mechanical  tarn  of  mind,  the 
junction  in  his  basiness  of  navigation  and 
illumination  set  him  a-thinking  whether 
something  miffht  not  be  advantageously  done 
to  improve  the  imperflBct  and  clumsy  mode 
then  adopted  of  guiding  vessels  on  their 
nightly  way. 

There  was  nothing  new  in  the  erection 
of  beacons,  containiag  lights,  on  rocks  and 
headlands ;  indeed,  the  Eddystone  Light- 
house, bnilt  by  Smeaton  in  was  one 
of  the  most  famed  engineering  works  of 
the  last  centory.  Bat  the  mode  of  illumina- 
tion adopted  in  these  stractares  was  very 
primitive }  the  best  of  thorn  had  nothing  be- 
yond common  candles,  of  which  the  Eddy- 
stone  lantern  contained  twenty-four;  and,  as 
they  were  unaided  by  reflectors  or  any  optical 
contrivanom,  the  rays  were  dim  and  feeble, 
visible  bnt  a  short  distance  away,  and  fbrm- 
ing  bat  an  imperfect  gnide  to  the  navigators. 
Id  f^o  more  ordinary  cases  the  only  mode 
of  warning  the  mariner  was  by  open  coal- 
fires  ;  and  a  description  of  one  of  the  best 
of  these,  which  existed  for  181  years  on  the 
Isle  of  May,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  is  given  in  the  book  before  us.  It  con- 
sisted merely  of  a  tower  having  at  the  top  an 
open  iron  cage  or  "  chauffer,"  in  which  a  bon- 
fire of  coal  was  kept  u^.  No  fewer  than 
400  tons  were  consnmed  in  it  annually,  and 
three  men  were  employed  to  keep  it  bam- 
ing ;  but  the  appearance  of  the  light  was  ever 
varying,  now  shooting  np  in  high  flames, 
again  enveloped  in  dense  smoke,  and,  from 
being  prejudicially  affected  by  the  wind, 
it  was  never  well  seen  when  most  required. 

Kow,  it  seems  to  have  occurred  to  Smith, 
the  lamp-maker,  that  lamps  would  form 
mach  better  means  of  illumination  than 
either  the  dim  candles  of  the  Eddystone  or 
the  obscure  and  troublesome  coal-fires  of  the 
ordinary  beacons ;  and,  moreover,  by  a  bril- 
liant inspiration,  he  hit  upon  the  pcusibility, 
when  be  had  got  a  good  light,  of  increasing 
its  power  largely  by  the  addition  of  mirrors 
placed  behind  it,  so  as  to  reflect  and 
strengthen  its  ra^.  Like  all  ingenions  in- 
ventors, however,  he  had  8<nne  £fficalty  in 
getting  his  proposals  attended  to.  We  are 
not  told  wnetuer  the    Trinity  House  ^of 


Dundee,"  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
meddled  with  lighting  questions ;  but  it  is 
on  record  that  in  1786  a  complaint  was 
made  by  shipmasters  to  some  "  Chamber  dl 
Commerce "  of  the  defective  state  of  the 
coal-light  on  the  Isle  of  May.  Mr.  Smith 
submitted  to  them  his  **  plan  for  improving 
the  light  by  dispensing  with  the  coai-fire ; 
bnt,  after  due  deUberation,  ^e  Chamber 
resolved  "  that,  while  they  allowed  modi 
ingenuity  to  Mr.  SmiiJi's  pW  of  reflecttns, 
they  were  of  opinion  that  a  coal-light  shoald 
be  continued." 

As  one  of  the  members  of  this  Chamber 
was  no  less  a  person  than  the  famed  philo- 
sopher Prot  Bobison,  one  would  have 
thought  that  such  a  resolution  would 
extinguish  Mr.  Smith's  lamp  for  good 
and  all ;  but  the  shipmasters  and  the 
pablio  took  it  in  their  heads  to  view  the 
matter  in  a  different  light,  by  procuring  an 
Act  of  Parliament  whicn  quietly  extinguished 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  or  at  least  took 
the  management  of  the  coast  lights  out  i£ 
their  bonds.  In  the  same  yeu  there  was 
oonstitnted  a  "Board  of  Northern  loght* 
houses,"  who,  the  moment  they  were  incor- 
porated, called  Mr.  Smith  before  them,  and 
after  hearing  and  considering  his  plans,  not 
only  gave  them  full  approbation,  bu^  in 
order  to  recognise  his  merit  and  to  encourage 
him  in  his  labours,  dubbed  him  an  Ei^ineer, 
and  appointed  him  to  act  for  them  officially 
in  that  capacity.  They  had  sathority  to 
erect  "four  lighthouses  in  ths  north  part  of 
Ghreat  Britain,  and  so  little  time  &ey 
lose  that  a  new  light,  on  Mr.  SimtVa  'plan, 
was  exhibited  on  £innaird  J^ad  the  year 
after  the  passing  of  their  Act  of  incorpora- 
tion. 

Robert  Stevenson,  Smith's  step-son,  was 
then  fifie^en  years  of  age ;  his  mother,  s  veiy 
pious  wonuui  (who,  as  her  son  remarks, 
relied  strongly  on  Providence,  although  ad. 
mitting  that  in  regard  to  herself  its  wajs 
had  been  often  dark),  had  intended  himmr 
the  ministry ;  but,  being  fond  of  mechanica, 
he  had  made  himself  eo  asefal  to  Smith  that 
he  was  engaged,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  to 
superintend  the  erection  of  a  lighthonse  on 
the  island  of  Little  Cumbrae,  in  the  Clyde, 
according  to  Smith's  designs.  The  lad  did 
his  work  so  well  that,  with  the  most  orthodox 
dramatic  propriety,  he  was  allowed  to  xnairy 
his  master's  daughter  (by  a  former  mar- 
riage), was  received  into  partnership,  and 
ultimately,  on  Smith's  retirement,  sncceeded 
to  his  office  and  his  bnuness. 

The  chief  ooonpation  of  his  life  thence- 
forward was  to  design  and  constroct  light— 
houses  on  the  now  pbn,  and  this  gave  ample 
scope  for  his  talent  and  skill,  not  only  in 
perfecting  and  improving  the  principles  of 
illumination,  but  in  erecting  the  necessary 
stractares,  often  under  oircnmstanoea  <» 
much  novelty  and  difficulty.  Bnt  we  mnsi 
not  foi^t  to  award  to  the  obscure  Dundee 
lamp-maker  the  credit  of  being  the  real  in* 
ventor  of  the  present  mode  of  lighthonso 
illumination ;  and  the  handsome  acknowIed|f- 
ment  of  this  &ct  by  Mr.  David  Stevenson 
(but  for  whom  his  name  woald  probabW 
have  been  forgotten)  is  a  most  oreditabfo 
feature  of  the  book ;  a  more  narrow-minded 
biographer,  partioalarly  under  the  bima  of 
relationship,  would  hare  in^enioiuly  tried 
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to  exalt  bifl  hero's  merits  at  Smith's  expense ; 
but  oar  author  has  had  sense  enongh  to  see 
that  his  other's  repntation  needs  no  soch 
false  colonring. 

As  Stevenson's  entrance  into  mechanical 
life  had  been,  as  it  were,  accidental,  he  had 
receiTed  no  fitting  scientific  edacation  for 
it,  but  he  determined  to  supply  this  defici* 
encj,  after  his  employment  at  Cnmbrae,  by 
deroting  himself  with  great  zeal  to  mathe- 
matics and  other  cognate  studies  at  the 
Anderaoni&n  Institntion  in  Glasgow,  and 
snbsequently  at  the  Unirersity  of  Edinbargh. 
By  this  means  be  was  enabled  to  enrol  him- 
self with  more  confidence  in  the  ranks  of 
the  profession  of  a  civil  ragineer.  His  first 
lep^  on  his  own  accoont  to  the  light- 
luKise  Board  was  in  1798,  and  in  1801  he 
was  deputed  to  undertake  a  great  surrey  of 
the  whole  of  the  lights  on  the  coasiB  of 
England,  Wales,  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  with 
a  new  of  comparing  the  difi'erent  systems 
in  use,  and  of  enabling  the  Scotch  Board  to 
adopt  any  immrorements  that  might  present 
themselTes.  In  carrying  oat  this  duty  he 
mui  arrested  in  Cornwall  as  a  French  spy, 
by  some  persons  who  had  remarked  hia 
taking  notes  on  the  coast,  and  he  had  some 
difficalt|r  in  snbstantiating  tbe  harmless  and 
poaoefof  nature  of  his  enquiries. 

The  mak  with  which  his  name  is  most 
praninently  associated  is  the  lighthouse  on 
tbe  Zoobcape  or  Bell  Bock  off  the  east  coast 
of  Scotiand,  nearly  abreast  of  the-  entrance 
to  tbe  Firth  of  Tay,  and  eleveQ  miles  from 
the  main  land.  The  lines  of  Sonthey,  em- 
bodying the  legend  from  which  the  name  of 
"  Bell "  is  derived,  are  well  known ;  and,  as 
a  matter  of  &ct,  the  rock,  from  its  being 
bidden  by  the  tide,  and  lying  in  a  much- 
frec^nented  track,  was  long  the  dread  of 
navigators.  In  December  1799  occurred 
a  dreadful  storm  from  the  north-east,  in 
wiiioh  no  fewer  than  seventy  vessels  were 
stranded  or  lost  on  the  coast  of  Scotland 
alone.  Many  of  thenif  it  was  not  doubted, 
misbt  have  been  saved  had  there  been  a 
Ugbt  on  the  Bell  Bock,  on  which  it  was 
generally  believed  that  H.  M.  ship  York,  of 
eeventy-fonr  guns,  with  all  hands,  perished, 
none  being  left  to  tell  the  tale.  There  was 
thus  a  general  demand  that  a  lighthouse 
should  be  erected  there.  Mr.  Stevenson 
began  to  consider  the  design ;  early  in  1800 
he  visited  the  rock,  after  which  he  perfected 
bis  plans.  An  Act  of  Parliament  was  applied 
for  in  1802-3,  but,  being  opposed  by  the 
Corporation  of  London  on  the  ground  of  too 
^reat  a  ran^  of  coast  duties,  it  was  postponed 
till  1806,  when  it  passed,  and  the  Gom- 
miamoners  at  once  put  the  work  in  hand. 
Mr.  Stevenson  says  : — 

"  The  erection  of  a  lighthouse  on  s  rock  about 
twelve  miles  from  land,  and  so  lovr  in  the  water 
that  the  foundation  course  must  be  at  least  on  a 
level  with  the  lowest  tide,  was  an  enterprise  so 
fall  of  uncertainty  and  hazard  that  it  could  not 
&U  to  peas  on  my  mind." 

TTft  had,  indeed,  the  bright  example  before 
him  of  Smeaton's  great  work  on  the  Eddy- 
stone  ;  bnt,  ^though  this  was  of  considerable 
use  to  him,  yet  the  Bell  Bock  involved  such 
special  difficulties  as  to  require  much  original 
design.  Smeaton  died  in  1792,  but  Bonnie, 
who  was  consulted  by  Stevenson  on  the  work, 


encouraged  him  by  a  pathetic  invocation  of 
the  great  engineer's  shade : — 

"Poor  old  fellow,"  said  he,  "I  hope  he  will 
now  and  then  take  a  peep  of  \i8,  sod  inspire 
vou  with  fortitude  and  courage  to  brave  all 
difficulties  and  all  dangers,  to  accomplish  s 
work  which  will,  if  succeesfnl,  immortalise  you  ia 
the  annals  of  lame.'* 

The  nature  of  these  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers, and  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
overcome,  may  be  read  in  tiie  book  itself;  it 
mnst  suffice  here  to  state  that  the  lighthouse 
was  sucoessfhUy  completed,  and  the  light 
shown,  in  February  1811.  Sir  Walter 
Soott,  who  visited  the  Bell  Bock  in  1814, 
left  in  the  album  the  following  impromptu, 
a  facsimile  of  which  is  printed  in  the  bio- 
graphy : — 

"  Pharot  lo^uUur. 

Far  in  the  bosom  of  the  deep 

O'er  these  ^ild  ahelvea  my  watch  I  kw^ 

A  ruddy  gem  <tf  chaogeftal  light, 

Boand  on  the  daskj  brow  of  ni^t ; 

The  seaman  bids  my  lustre  bul. 

And  BcornB  to  strike  his  timorons  sail." 

The  Commissioners  were  so  well  pleased 
with  Mr.  Stevenson's  work  that  they  ordered 
a  bust  of  him  to  be  placed  in  the  library  of 
the  lighthouse,  where,  however,  we  fear  it 
has  little  chance  of  being  seen. 

We  have  thought  it  right  to  confine  our' 
notice  to  the  chin  object  of  Mr.  Stevenson's 
practice;  but  his  son  properly  takes  pains 
to  inform  us  that  he  was  not  altogether  a 
one-sided  man,  and  that  he  gave  attention 
to  many  other  professional  subjects.  Among 
these  were  designs  of  some  magnitude  and 
importance  for  the  improvement  of  the  City 
of  Edinburgh,  which  were  to  a  large  extent 
carried  out,  much  to  the  public  advantage. 
He  also  was  employed  in  road-making  and 
bridges,  in  the  arrangement  of  ferries,  in 
early  railway  projects,  in  harbour  and  river 
improvements,  and  so  on ;  and  he  published 
many  papers  of  considerable  merit  on  various 
scientific  subjects.  He  died  at  the  ripe  age 
of  seventy-eighty  leaving  two  sons,  both  fol- 
lowing his  own  walk  in  lifa      W.  Polb. 


Ghri»lMi%\  lAfe  and  Practice  in  the  Early 
Chwreh.  By  E.  de  Frossens^  B.D., 
Author  of  "Jesus  Christ:  His  Times, 
Life,  and  Work,"  An.  Translated  by 
Annie  Harwood-Holmden.  (Hodder  and 
Stoughton.) 

Thebe  is  no  portion  of  Church  history  which 
presents  so  abiding  an  interest  as  that  of  the 
first  three  centuries.  It  was  in  this  period 
that  the  Boman  world  was  to  a  lai^  extent 
Christianised,  while  an  immense  change 
passed  over  tjiooffbt  and  life  in  the  Christian 
Church  itself,  xbe  very  scanfaness  of  the 
anthoritiffl  for  at  least  a  portion  of  this 
period  gives  zest  to  enquiry;  where  docu- 
ments are  so  few,  the  discovery  of  a  fresh 
manuscript,  the  observation  of  a  hitherto 
unsuspected  coincidence,  even  a  probable 
emendation  of  a  corrupt  passage,  may 
throw  a  new  light  upon  a  transaction. 
Hence  the  first  three  centuries  of  Charch 
history  have  long  been  ^e  favourite  ground 
both  of  scholars  and  of  ingenious  theorists  ; 
they  supply  abundant  opportunity  for  the 
exercise  of  the  characteristic  qualities  of 
both. 


Br.  PressensS  does  not  fall  exactly  into 
either  class ;  he  is  rather  a  literary  artist 
who  is  interested  in  ecclesiastical  subjects. 
His  work  stands  very  far  above  the  great 
mass  of  books  compiled  from  a  few  secondary 
authorities,  and  spiced  to  suit  the  palates  of 
a  particular  class  of  readers ;  he  is  a  student 
both  of  the  original  authorities  and  of  the 
principal  results  of  modem  research ;  but  his 
study  has  not  been  of  that  patient  and 
thorough  kind  which  might  have  entitled 
him  to  rank  among  the  scholars  who  have 
thrown  fresh  light  upon  the  period.  Dr. 
Fressens^  is,  in  the  main,  an  interpreter  to 
his  oountrymen  of  some  of  the  best  lesnlts 
of  GOTman  thought  and  research ;  bnt  even 
here  his  study  seems  to  have  taken  some- 
what too  narrow  a  range.  He  has  read,  and 
quotes  with  approval,  Albert  Bitschl's  exoel- 
lent  work  Die  Entstehuitg  der  AlikathoUsehm 
Kirehe ;  but  he  shows  little  or  no  acqnaint- 
anoe  with  the  writings  of  Schwegler,  Baur, 
and  others  with  which  Bitschl's  work  has  so 
intimate  a  relation.  Even  Keander  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  much  used.  A  yet 
more  important  defect  is  his  almost  total 
want  of  acquaintance — so  far  as  we  can 
discovei' — with  Roman  Catholio  writers  who 
have  illustrated  tbe  subject  before  him. 
For  instance,  he  never  refers  to  any  one  of 
the  series  of  works  on  the  ecdesiastical  life 
and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  the  first 
three  centuries  in  which  -Ferdinand  Probst 
has  methodised  the  results  of  his  extensive 
reading.  It  is  true,  Probst  is  uncritical,  and 
mnst  be  used  with  caution ;  bnt  collectors 
baye  their  use  as  well  as  critics.  Even  in 
the  portion  which  relates  to  ritual  he  ignores 
the  great  Boman  liturgiologists,  except 
Benaudot,  with  whom  his  acquaintance 
seems  to  be  superficial.  Of  English  books 
he  has  made  little  use;  though  he  refers 
occasionally  to  Bingham,  and  once  to  Br. 
Smith's  Bictionwry  of  Christian  AnHquiM^. 
It  wonld  have  been  an  advanti^  to  hira  to 
consult  Prof.  Ligbtfoot's  essay  .on  "The 
Christian  Ministiy,"  in  bis  edition  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  before  he  wrote 
his  chapter  on  the  "  Organisation  of  Autho- 
rity." Throughout  the  work  he  leans  too 
much  on  the  authority  of  Angusti's  Hand- 
buchf  an  excellent  book  in  its  way,  but 
published  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  and 
therefore  belonging  to  a  time  when  many 
of  the  discussions  through  which  real 
advance  has  been  made  were  hardly  began. 
And  he  has  also,  we  think,  somewhat  too 
much  confidence  in  the  late  Baron  von 
Bunsen. 

Here  and  there  we  trace,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, a  want  of  scholarly  cure  and  exact- 
ness. In  Br.  PressensS's  comment  (p.  231, 
note)  on  the  well-known  passage  of  St.  Basil 
(De  Spir.  San6<o,c.  27),  which  isbystHnesup- 
posed  to  indicate  that  no  Utnrgy  was  oom- 
mitted  to  writing  before  the  fourth  century, 
it  is  evident  that  he  knows  nothing  of  the 
technical  sense  of  the  word  ev/rXiffftc — the 
invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the 
elements  ;  and  we  certainly  do  not  "  gather 
from  tbe  passage  of  Basil  .  .  .  that  the 
litni^es  before  Nicaea  were  still  indeter- 
minate,  and  had  not  assumed  a  strictly- 
defined  form  :  "  St.  Basil's  words  distinctly 
imply  that  the  words  of  tbe  Epidesis  had 
assumed  a  definite  form ;  what  he  says  is 
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that  they  were  not  in  Scripture,  bat  derived 
from  unwritten  tradition.  Keuaudot  sup- 
poses that  he  also  implies  that  thej  were 
not  written  down,  which  is  not  improb. 
able,  though  the  words  may  bear  another 
signification.  When  Dr.  Fressens6  says 
that  the  so-called  liturgies  of  Basil  and 
Ghrysostom  "  bear  the  impress  of  their  age 
and  style  of  riietori(^"  we  might  almost 
suppose  him  to  be  unaware  that  a  large  part 
of  the  litargy  which  bears  the  name  of  Ghry- 
sostom is  confessedly  much  later  than  Ghry- 
sostom *&  time.  In  bis  account  of  the  liturgies 
he  takes  no  account  of  Latin  litnrgies  at 
all,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a 
Latin  liturgy  flourished  in  Africa,  and  pro- 
bably in  Italy  and  Gaul  also,  within  the 
period  of  which  he  treats.  If  (p.  289)  "  the 
simplicity  of  the  prayers  forbids  long 
periods,"  it  is  aingidar  that  some  of  the 
earliest  extant  liturgies  ara  rather  remark- 
able for  long  periods.  Dr.  PressenB^  says 
(p.  433)  that  when  a  slave  desired  to 
be  admitted  a  oatechomen,  he  "  was  required 
to  bring  &om  his  master  a  certificate  of 
good  conduct;"  what  the  passage  quoted 
in  support  of  this  says,  is  simply  "let  his 
master  be  asked  whether  he  consents  "  (tl 
avj  tvtoKel).  Dr.  PressensS  says  that  the 
Church  exhorted  masters  "  never  to  fail  in 
patience  toward "  their  slaves ;  TertulUau, 
in  the  passage  referred  to,  recommends 
slaves  not  to  fail  in  patience  toward  their 
masters.  Dr.  Fressens^  states  (p.  251)  : — 
*'  Giement  of  Alexandria  says,  '  I  do  not  call 
the  place  where  the  elect  gather  together  a 
Church ; ' "  what  Clement  does  say  is,  "  I 
do  not  now  call  the  place,  but  the  gathering 
of  the  eleo^  a  chnroh  " — ^that  is,  "  I  am  not 
at  present  using  the  word  cwXi^ir/a  in  the 
sense  of  a  building : "  implying  that  it 
might  be  so  used.  It  would  not  be  difficult 
to  find  a  passage  which  reports  the  cry  "  the 
Christians  to  the  lions ; "  that  which  Dr. 
Pressens^  does  quote  (TertuU.,  De  Sped.,  o. 
27)  says  that  men  called  for  "  lions  for  the 
Christians."  It  strikes  one  as  rather  odd 
to  see  the  inscription  Atovvatov  larpov  wpttr- 
/Ji'rtpou  (accented  exactly  as  we  have  given 
it)  rendered,  "  Dionysias  fulfilling  at  once 
the  duties  oi priest  and  physician  "  (p.  500). 
It  is  perhaps  due  to  the  translator,  and  not 
the  author,  that  the  well-known  Ix^vc  is 
wrongly  interpreted  (p.  509),  four  words 
only  being  given  insteiad  of  five,  and  those 
in  the  wrong  order. 

But,  tlioagh  such  indications  of  a  certain 
sligbtnesB  of  study  prevent  our  placing  Dr. 
Frc3sense*s  History  in  the  highest  class,  it  is 
Fitill  an  interestiug  and  valuable  work.  The 
general  tone  is  excellent,  at  once  candid  and 
i  i'verent ;  the  reflections  are  often  striking 
iind  jast;  the  narrative  is  clear  and  agree- 
able. He  has  not  quite  succeeded  in  making 
tlie  Kovatian  controversy  interesting,  but 
tliat  is  perhaps  due  to  the  natnre  of  the 
Buhject.  The  best  portion  is  undoubtedly 
the  third  Book,  which  treats  of  the  "Moral 
Life  "  of  the  Christians  of  the  third  aoid 
fourth  cenfcnriea.  Here  the  gronnd  is  toler^ 
ably  clear  of  oontroversy,  and  snita  Dr.  Free- 
sense's  powers  much  better  than  snljecta 
like  Bitnal  and  Sacerdotalism,  which  are 
everywhere  scarred  with  the  controversies  of 
the  last  three  or  four  centuries.  He  gives 
an  admirable  condensed  sketch,  taken  prin- 


cipally from  Friedlander  and  Boissier,  of  the 
state  of  Paganism  in  the  empire  when  Chris- 
tianity was  first  preached  ;  and  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  Christianity 
modified  the  family,  slavery  and  &ee  labour, 
the  relations  of  the  citizen  to  the  State,  and 
social  life  generally,  is  thoroughly  good  and 
sound.  The  aocoant  of  the  way  in  which 
the  ChristianB  took  advantage  of  the  law 
relating  to  Burial  Clubs  to  legalise  the  meet- 
ings or  th^r  own  associations  is  especially 
curious  and  interesting.  "  The  Agape,  the 
brotherly  repast,"  came  "  to  represent  the 
funeral  feast,  so  dear  to  the  pagan  frater- 
nities." 

"More  than  one  nmple  inscription  beua  viteees 
to  the  fact.  The  very  hall  of  the  Agape  has  been 
discovered  in  the  peristyle  of  the  catacomb  of 
DomitiUa.  There  axe  the  stone  seats  for  the 
guests,  and  the  cifltem  to  supply  water  for  the 
meal.  Nothing  could  be  a  stronger  proof  how  com- 
pletely the  Church  adapted  herself  to  the  usages 
of  the  horial  clubs,  in  order  to  gain  the  advantage 

of  the  liberal  measuxea  extended  to  them  

We  now  understand  how  the  thousands  of 
Ohrietiane  belonging  to  the  great  Church  of  Rome 
were  enabled  to  build  their  dty  of  the  dead" 
(p.  604). 

In  short,  the  Christian  life  of  the  first  three 
centuries  has  never  been  more  attractively 
presented ;  many  readers  will,  ulLdoabtedly, 
learn  from  the  work  before  us  some  of  the 
leading  results  of  modOTn  research  who 
could  not  have  read  with  any  prefit  the 
treatises  on  which  it  is  founded. 

Mrs.  Harwood-Holmden's  translation  is 
excellent,  though  she  here  and  there  retains 
a  Gallicism,  as  in  speaking  of  "august 
days"  of  baptism,  where  we  shonld  ratiier 
speak  of  "solemn  seasons."  The  "Frabw 
Arvales  "  appear  rather  oddly  as  the  "  Brothers 
Arvales."  In  giving  so  well-known  a  docu- 
ment as  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis,  it  would 
have  been  well  to  adopt  the  familiar  words 
of  the  English  Frayer-Book,  rather  than 
translate  independently  &om  the  French ;  it 
would  have  gratified  many  readers  and 
have  offended  nono,  The  gentlemen  to 
whom  the  revision  of  the  notes  was  com- 
mitted have,  unfo^tnnately,  shown  them- 
selves scarcely  competent.  We  constantly 
find  Greek  qnotationa  incorrectly  printed, 
and  such  moasfarosities  as  wfivpEir(3vT£pov 
(p.  93),  and  tU  <ru(  .  .  .  tXovc  [for  Tie  & 
ffuC6fit¥Of  vXo^vtos]  are  not  rare.  Angnsti's 
w^l  -  known  HaneUmch  der  chriatlichen 
Archdologie  appears  throughout  as  "  Augus- 
tine, Arckaeologtf,"  or  something  similar. 
Friedlander's  work  on  Boman  morals  ap- 
pears as  DarBtelhmsm  aua  Sittejiaeschichte 
Boms,  and  no  hint  is  given  that  it  is  the  same 
book  which  is  several  times  quoted  from  the 
French  translation  as  "  MoBurs  Bomainea." 
Cailistus  is  always  CallisfAus.  The  name 
Hefele  sometimes  appears  as  Haefele,  some- 
times Hoefele.  Mr.  Brownlow,  one  of  the 
authors  of  Boma  Subterranea^  appears  as 
"  Brownton,"  "  Cyril,  '  Hier.  Cathec.  Mys- 
tic. *  "  represents  a  reference  to  the  Cate- 
ehetet  Myaiagogieae  of  Cyril  of  jOTnsalem. 
Possibly  some  of  these  mistakes  ara  dne  to 
the  author,  but  they  should  in  any  case 
have  been  corrected.  S.  Cheeihah. 


Hibemia  VenaUca.   "Br  M.  O'Connor  Mor- 
ris.   (Chapman  &  Hall.) 

LiTEEAET  records  of  hunting  runs  must  be 
acknowledged  generally  to  be  dull  reading. 
A  catalogue  of  small  local  celebrities,  horses 
and  their  riders  ;  a  fiuniliar  allusion  to  farms 
and  spinniea  known  only  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  details  of  the  country  crossed  &om 
the  find  in  the  cover  to  the  deatJi  in  the 
open,  or  the  escape  into  adraiii,  enlivened 
the  account  of  accidents  to  man,  horse,  or 
hound,  do  not  afford  much  interest  to  out- 
siders who  have  not  shared  in  the  spoirt,  and 
are  unacquainted  with  the  heroes  of  the 
day.  Yet  the  columns  of  the  papers  devoted 
to  sport  are  during  the  hunting  season 
filled  with  such  accounts,  which  some  per- 
sons  must  read,  or  they  would  not  be  pub- 
lished. The  inspiration  of  these  chronicles 
is  generally  what  Lord  Beaconsfield  has 
called  egotistical  vanity,  a  desire,  if  not  to 
uuJign  their  rivals,  at  least  to  glorify  the 
writers  and  the  servants  of  the  nnnt. 
There  ara,  of  course,  records  and  records. 
Those  wUch  appeur  in  the  penny  sporting- 
papers  are  ephemeral,  and  addressed  pos- 
sibly to  professional  gentlemen,  huntsmen, 
and  their  subordinates,  whom  the  writes, 
to  prove  their  intimacy,  generally  call  by 
their  Christian  names.  The  Field,  we  all 
know,  writes  for  country  gentlemen,  and  its 
correspondents  quote  Horace,  and  pique 
themselves  on  the  happy  phnueoJogy  with 
which  they  adorn  the  common  matters  per- 
taining to  the  sports  of  wood  and  &e\d. 

This  very  handsome  volume,  Mr.  "Morris 
tells  US  in  his  Prefaoe,  is  a  record  of  last 
season's  sport  in  Ireland,  without  reviaon 
or  alteration,  as  it  appeared  in  letters  to  the 
Field.    It  is  dedicated  1^  permiuioiL  io  a 
Boyal  Duke ;  is  adorned  with  photogn^ 
of  ladies,  who,  in  the  author's  style,  wonld 
be  called  aristocratic  votaries  of  Diana ;  iagot 
up  in  print  and  paper  regardlessly  of  expense, 
and  is,  I  suppose,  at  the  high- water  mark  of 
newspaper  hunting-history.     The  author 
certainly  does  not  write  for  huntsmen,  and 
his  tall  words  and  facility  of  happy  classical 
allusion  would  not  meet  with  intelligent 
appreciation  from  gentlemen  of  the  class  of 
Tom  Sebright,  or  Jack  Arthur.   It  is  not 
necessary  to  travel  further  than  the  Pre&ce 
to  find  that  lie  is  a  master  in  the  art  of  fine 
writing : — 

"  Most  countries  can  boast  the  present  luxuries 
of  high  civilisation,  beautiful  scenery,  the  pathos 
and  tenderness  of  past  aseoriationa,  the  treasurea 
of  art,  or  the  resources  of  spirit-stirring  sport 
within  their  borders.  Ireland,  not  altogether 
poor  in  the  former  categories^  is  eminently  rich 
m  the  last  desideratum,  which  mar^  out  this 
beautiful  isle  of  emerald  sheen,  thrown  up  li^  a 
tenestrial  Anadayomene  as  a  wuf  firom  toe  seetli> 
ing  Atlantic,  to  be  a  B;^ecial  paradise  for  huntera, 
a  very  Already  of  pursmt,  from  the  golden  Tale  of 
Limerick  to  the  almost  boundless  grasseries  of 
Moath  the  Hoyal. 

"  Switzerland,  with  its  concordant  discord  of 
nature,  is  said  to  be  the  playflroimd  of  Europe. 
Paris  and  Home,  Venice  and  Florence,  will  evar 
swarm  with  curious  risitors  so  long  as  art  is 
worshipped  and  history  is  enshrined  in  men's 
thoughts  and  memories.  Scotland  is  jeariy 
affected  by  migrant  gunnera,  with  prudent  appie- 
ciation;  while  the  salmonidte  annoaUy  ton 
Norway's  rivers  and  fiords  into  very  tides  of  Pae- 
tolus  "  (Pre&ce,  p.  viii-). 
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The  high  note  Btnu^  in  the  Pre&oe  does 
not  &S1  ns  thxonghont  the  Tolnme.  If  the 
author  aUndes  to  a  doaht  as  to  foxes  having 
been  as  prolific  aa  he  would  wish,  he  pats  it, 
"  snppoeing  Lacina  had  not  been  propitious 
to  the  gravid  vixens ; "  in  reporting  that 
cnb-honting  had  ceased,  and  that  the  meets 
were  Boir  dalj  advertised,  be  tells  ns  "the 
honting  of  foxes  ceased  to  be  an  Elensinian 
mastery,  to  which  the  hierophants  and  the 
initiated  (practically  the  few  that  had  the 
office)  alone  were  admitted."  He  describes 
the  hospitality  of  a  hont-breakfa^t  by  stating 
"that  the  eearient  were  not  sent  empty 
away."  He  is  as  minute  in  his  catalogues 
as  Hom» ;  and  in  this  way  he  heralds  a  list 
of  ladies  {tfesent  at  a  meet  of  the  Kildare 
hounds  ;— 

"  Having  spokea  of  tiie  sons  of  Mars,  I  aappose  I 
may  take  up  my  mythological  parable  and  sav 
something  of  the  daughters  of  VeouB,  who  formed 
a  perfect  galaxy  at  the  meet;  and  who,  if  the 
^ntax  code  he  generally  correct  that '  the  maecu- 
Ime  is  more  worthy  wan  the  feminine,'  upset 
pro  hoc  vice  all  the  rales  and  canons  of  grammar, 
and  made  us  perhaps  very  bad  JSnglish  scholars, 
but  moat  attentive  studentB  of  the  fine  of  Irish 
beauty  "(p.  380). 

Mr.  Horria  has  certainly  not  foi^otten  his 
Latin  Grammar,  and  old  friends  from  that 
sonrce  often  meet  ns  in  his  pages.  In  ofier- 
ing  his  readers  a  choice  in  the  description 
of  tiro  different  runs,  of  course  he  does  not 
foi^t  his  "utmm  horum  mavie,  accipe." 
Bat  to  do  him  justice  he  is  well  up  in  what 
he  calls  his  early  friend  and  foe,  Horace, 
and  familiar  lines  from  Virgil  flow  freely 
from  bis  pen.  The  phrases  "  experfco  crede," 
"ultima  Thnle,'*  "Finis  ooronat  opns," 
"  Si  canimna  sylvas,  sjlvae  sint  consale 
dignae,"  occur  within  one  page  of  print. 
A  nobleman  deceased,  and  succeeded  as  a 
snpporter  of  fox-hanting  by  his  son,  recalls 

"  Uno  avnlso  non  defidt  alter 

Aarcos," 

Ireland  for  once  parched  np  by  want  of 
raiu  realises  Virgil's  description  "  cum  ex- 
nstus  ager  morientibus  aestuat  arvia."  The 
funeral  of  a  fox-hnnting  celebrity  is  aptly 
commemorated  in  Angastan  verse — 

"  His  saltem  aeenmnlem  donia,  etfangar  inani 
Uanare." 

A  fox  killed  in  a  ponlfcry-ywd  has  tar  his 
epitaph 

"  Kon  lex  eat  instjor  ulla 
Qnam  necis  artiBcea  arte  perire  sua." 

Finally,  as  a  very  pretty-  specimen  of  Mr. 
Morris's  aptness  at  clas8i<»l  quotation,  a 
jockey  who  would  not  sell  a  race  for  a  fiver 
provokes  comparison  with  the  Horatian 
worthy  who 

"  Ingentas  ocnlo  imtorto 
Speetat  aoervoa." 

J  tmst  this  wealth  of  classical  allasion 
pleased  the  country  gentlemen  for  whom  it 
was  snpplied.  One  tart  may  be  pleasant 
eating,  while  thirty  naturally  clog  the  palled 
appetite.  To  qaote  onccf  more  from  Mr. 
Alorris's  Fre&ce : — 

"  The  old  lady  of  tradition  felt  a  thrill  of  historic 
raptum  at  tiie  very  sound  of  Mesopotamia. 
Maath  is  a  modern  Absopotamia.  The  Tigris 
and  Enpbratea  water  no  fairer  vales  than  tiie 
lAftej  and  the  Boyne.  The  Suir  is  more  to  ns 
DOW  than  the  effete  though  immortal  atreams  of 
Simois  and  Scamander." 


Perhaps  if  I  were  better  acq oaiuted  with  the 
Suir,  I  should  not  have  found  it  snoh  an 
irksome  task  to  read  throngh  this  volume. 

James  Inns  Minohih. 


PBOTEBBS  QDOTBD  BT  CBBVANTES. 

Spanish  Salt :  a  Collection  of  all  the  Pro- 
verbs which  are  to  he  fowid  in  '''Dm 
QuvKote."  By  Ulick  Ralph  Barke,  M.A. 
(Pickering.) 

This  is  a  book  which  will  have  a  special 
charm  for  lovers  of  proverbs  and  students  of 
Spanish  character.    There  are  fbv  nations 
which  have  a  stodc  of  proverbs  so  extensive 
and  rao;^.   There  are  few  to  whom  the 
proverb  is  so  dear.    This  is  attested  by  tiiree 
epistles  of  Blasco  de  Ghiray,  which  are  made 
np  of  a  thonsand  proverbs  welded  into  a 
continnoas  discourse.    Juan  de  Yriarte  col- 
lected twenty-four  thonsand  proverbs ;  hence 
the  difficulty  of  making  a  compact  selection 
fairly  representative  of  the  special  charac- 
teristics of  this  popular  wit  and  wisdom. 
Mr.  Burke  has  hit  upon  the  ingenious  plan 
of  taking  the  refranes  which  are  found  in 
Don  Quixote.    Each  proverb  in  the  volnme 
has  thus  received  the  endorsement  of  Spain's 
first  humourist.   Those  who  five  years  ago 
welcomed  the  dainty  little  volnme  in  which 
Sancho  Panza's  proverbs  were  enshrined 
will  be  glad  to  have  them  in  a  revised  form. 
The  new  and  not  less  appropriate  title  of 
Spanish  Salt  is  justified  by  the  extensive 
changes  which  Mr,  Burke  has  made.  We  are 
not  sure  whether  under  this  more  compre- 
hensive title  Mr.  Burke  might  not  well  have 
included  some  of  the  delightfully  quaint  and 
pithy  refranes  which  glitter  in  Guzman  de 
Alfarache  and  other  novels  of  the  same 
class.    This,  but  in  too  brief  a  manner,  he 
has  done  in  the  Introduction.    The  light 
thrown  upon  national  character  by  some  of 
these  sayings  is  cnrions  and  interesting. 
Like  those  of  all  other  nations,  Spanish  pro- 
verbs are  not  without  contradictions.  Pro- 
crastination is  certainly  a  specially  Spanish 
defect ;  yet  we  have  this  striking  phrase : — 
"  Por  la  calle  de.I)espues  se  acabe  &  la  casa 
de  Nunca"  ("By  the  street  of  By-and-by 
one  arrives  at  the  house  of  Never").  Com- 
pare this  with  the  injunction  not  to  attempt 
to-day  that  which  can  be  done  to-morrow ! 
As  an  expression  of  superlative  and  comic 
disappointment  there  are  few  things  better 
than  "No  hallar  nidos  donde  pensd  hallar 
pajaros  '*  ("  Not  to  find  even  nests  where 
one  thought  to  find  birds  ").  A  thought  of 
Juvenal's  which  Tennyson  has  adorned  is 
expressed  in  "  Nobleza  oonsiste  en  la  virtud." 
Many  of  the  proverbs  point  to  local  cironm- 
stances  or  modes  of  thought.    "  Gomo  asno 
de  gitaito  con  azogue  in  los  oidos"  is  an 
allasion  to  the  trick  of  the  gipsy  horse, 
dealers,  who   imparted   swiftness,   if  not 
strength,  by  pouring  a  small  quantity  of 
quicksilver  into  the  donkey's  ears.  Love 
occupies  a  good  deal  of  the  attention  of  the 
proverbial  philosopher,  and  he  almost  loses 
his  sententiousness  in  the  glow  of  metaphor. 
"  The  darts  of  Love  are  blunted  by  the 
modesty  of  maidens ;  "  "  Love  looks  through 
spectacles  which  make  copper  took  like  gold, 
poverty  like  riches^  and  foul  tears  like 
pearls.     Harping  on  the  same  string,  we 


have  "Ojos  ay  qnede  laganas  se  enamoran." 
This  may  fittingly  be  paralleled  by  the 
Platonic  doctrine  of  a  Lancashire  proverb, 
which  declares  that  "  Qod  never  sent  &feau 
[°gly>  fool]  &ce,  but  he  sent  a  feaa  fancy 
for  it." 

Like  all  good  selections  of  proverbs,  Mr. 
Burke's  elegant  little  volume  is  suggestive 
in  various  directions.  Much  could  ^  said 
in  its  praisoj  bat  d  biien  entendedor  poeae 
pdlaArae.  'William  E.  A.  Axon.  ^ 


The  Ahhey  of  Paisley.  By  J.  Cameron  lises, 
D.D.    (Paisley :  A  Gardner.) 

SoHE  time  ago  we  had  to  notice  an  anony- 
mous book  on  the  same  subject,  but  written 
on  a  very  different  principle  from  this.  The 
author's  guiding  principle  was  "  that  where 
facts  fail  ns,  we  may  lawfully  resort  to 
fancy ;  "  but  Dr.  Lees  has  wisdy  restrained 
his  fancy  ^m  appearing  in  his  book,  and, 
instead,  put  as  numy  faots  as  possible 
into  it. 

Paisley  Abbey  was  founded  as  a  priory 
by  the  ancestor  of  the  Royal  house  of 
Stuart,  Walter  PitzAlan,  a  Shropshire  lord, 
who  returned  to  Scotland  with  David  I. 
after  his  expedition  to  England  in  support  of 
his  niece,  the  Empress  Matilda.  He  became 
the  king's  Dapifer,  or  Server,  and  afterwards 
Beneaehallus,  or  Steward,  a  title  which  his 
descenthints  assumed  as  a  somame.  S'w 
Walter  Scott  makes  the  Eegent  Murray 
speak  of  his  descent  from  Alanus  Dapifer ; 
but  Alan  himself  held  no  such  office,  and 
spent  his  life  in  his  Shropshire  home. 

The  abbey  was  an  offshoot  from  the 
Cluniac  house  of  Weolock,  and  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  St. 
James,  St.  Milburga,  and  St.  Nicrinus.  Of 
these  patron  saints,  Milburga,  the  daughter 
of  King  Penda,  and  abbess  of  a  nunnery  at 
Wenlock,  was  imported  into  Scotland  by  the 
monks ;  but  NionnuB,  an  abbot  of  Bangor  in 
Ireland,  in  the  sixth  century,  was  a&eady 
revered  in  Paisley  as  one  of  the  earliest 
preachers  of  the  Gospel  there.  His  life  and 
miracles  are  detailed  in  the  Aberdeen  Bre- 
viary, but  they  are  of  a  very  ordinary  type, 
except  his  ingenious  punishment  of  an  in- 
solent Irish  prince,  by  making  him  feel 
"pressnrasetangnstias  uxorissuaeparientis." 
The  name  of  the  English  saint,  Milburga, 
was  patriotically  dropped  during  Wallace's 
wars,  and  does  not  appear  in  any  of  the 
Seals,  The  connexion  of  the  priory  with 
Wenlock  was  severed  in  1219,  when  it  became 
an  abbey  by  bull  from  Honorius  III.  Another 
tie  to  England  was  loosed  at  the  same  time ; 
a  pension  to  the  master  of  Semprtngham  for 
lands  at  Dalmatin,  which  had  formerly  be- 
longed to  that  house,  was  left  unpaid,  and  in 
despair  he  resigned  it  to  a  Scotchman.  Even 
he  had  great  trouble  in  exacting  the  "  im- 
post," as  Dr.  Lees  calls  it ;  and  the  question 
was  not  finally  settled  till  1373.  Dr.  Lees,  like 
a  true  Scot,  condoles  with  the  abbey  for  having 
to  send  money  southwards,  although  it  was  a 
low  rent  for  a  valuable  property.  A  similar 
feeling  shows  itself  in  his  account  of  Bishop 
Wishart  of  Glasgow,  who  was  "  so  great  a 
patriot  that  no  oath  could  possibly  bind  him 
to  the  English  king."  Another  patriot^ 
William  Wallace,  belon^d  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Paisley,  andl)r.  Lees  snggests, 
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rery  plausibly,  that  bis  anorators  were 
WelBhmen  who  aooompanied  Fitealan  thither 
from  Shropshire.  Wallace  may  perhaps  be 
deeerring  of  praise  for  his  military  qnaUti^, 
but  it  ia  rather  too  much  to  speak  of  the 
veneration  for  the  Church  of  a  man  who 
spared  neither  sex  nor  age  in  his  raids,  and 
even  bamt  a  kirk  of  Danotter  when  fall  of 
people. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  nearly  all  the 
names  occurring  in  the  early  charters  of  the 
Stoarts  are  Norman  or  English,  and  hardly 
any  Celtic. 

The  gexisnl  histon*  of  the  abbey  is  a 
typical  one.   It  steaduy  rose  in  wealui  and 
vowet,  and  was  at  enzniiy  with  the  nearest 
bishop,  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow.     In  the 
foorteenth  centnxj  the  abbot  obtained  the 
mitre  and  ring.    In  the  next  centor^  it  had 
roEhched  its  highest  state  of  prosperity,  and 
then  gradoally  got  "  ont  of  all  gade  rewle." 
A  tarem  eren  was  held  within  its  gates, 
while  the  officers  were  permitted  to  hold 
property,  contrary    to  the  rales  of  the 
order.    Then  came  the  royal  interference 
with  the  election  of  abbot,  an  evil  from 
which  Scotch  monasteries  suffered  for  more 
than  English,  and  which  materially  hastened 
their  destniction.    In  England,  until  just 
before  the  Dissolation,  when  men  were 
notoriously  promoted  to  abbeys  and  priories 
on  account  of  their  willingness  to  surrender 
property  when  called  upon,  the  heads 
of  houses,  if  not  elected  by  the  convent, 
appear  generally  to  have  had  some  sort  of 
fitness  for  their  position,  and  at  all  events 
belonged  either  to  the  house  itself  .or  to 
some  other  of  the  same  order.    The  chief 
complaints  against  the  monasteries  were 
vague  ones  of  immorality,  which  were  not 
altogether  without  foundation,  though  they 
were  purposely  exaggerated.  In  fact,  monks 
aud  friars  were  no  worse  than,  and  probably 
nothalf  as  bad  as,  the  ordinary  society  in  which 
they  lived.   According  to  their  vows,  they 
ough^  of  course,  to  have  been  much  better, 
but  still  monasteries  were  not  the  sinks  of 
iniqnity  which  they  have  been  represented 
to  be.   In  Scotland,  however,  the  king  and 
the  nobles  had  found  ont  the  advantage  of 
giving  convents  in  commendattij  a  practice 
which  was  bnt  sparingly  resorted  to  in 
England.      This  afforded  them   a  cheap 
method  of  providing  for  all  sorts  of  persons 
in  whom  they    took  an    interest,  espe- 
cially their  illegitimate  children,  for  abbeys 
were  given  iu  this  way  to  persons  who  had 
no  intention  of  leading  a  monastic  life  and 
only  wanted  the  income.    The  ^ect  on  dis- 
cipline may  be  easily  imagined.    By  this 
means  monasteries  came  rather  to  bo  con- 
sidered as  a  means  of  providing  for  the 
hangers-on  of  the  nobles  than  as  houses 
oonduoted  for  the  benefit  of  those  among 
the  lowOT  classes  whose  disposition  unfitted 
them  fbr  an  actire  life.   The  people  thus 
lost  their  interest  in  them,  and  the  nobles 
wanted  to  spoil  them :  so  rain  was  inevitable. 
In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  the  people 
appear  on  the  whole  rather  to  have  sympa- 
thised with  the  religious,  as  the  suppressions 
were  carried  ont  solely  in  the  interests  of 
the  rich.     Of  course,  when  plunder  was 
going  on,  the  neighbours  tried  to  get  their 
share,  if  they  could  outwit  the  rwacious 
commissioners ;  bnt  in  many  parts  of  England 


they  soon  found  ont  their  mistake  and 
wanted  the  abbeys  back  again,  which  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  the  case  in  Scotland. 

Dr.  Lees*  accoant  of  monastic  life  is 
written  in  a  most  appreciative  spirit.  He 
is  quite  willing  to  see  the  reverence  which 
once  existed  in  formalities  which  many  could 
only  deride  as  superstitious :  as,  for  instance, 
the  extreme  care  taken  in  all  processes  by 
which  the  Eucharistic  wafer  was  made.  His 
chapter  on  this  head  is  well  worth  reading,  as 
it  applies  equally  to  all  Gluniac  houses  in  both 
kingdoms.  He  acknowledges  also  the  great 
service  done  to  husbandry  by  the  monks  as 
landlorda,  and  prints  in  full  a  rent-roll  of  the 
abbey  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy,  which  throws 
conuderable  light  on  their  method  of  man- 
i^ingtheir  estates.  The  &ct  that  abbey  ten- 
ants were  not  likely  to  have  their  rents  raised, 
and  were  not  liable  to  military  service,  re- 
salted  in  the  prosperous  condition  of  their 
farms  ;  which  again  raised  the  greed  of  the 
nobles,  and  hastened  their  downfall. 

For  the  further  history  of  what  succeeded 
to  the  abbey,  how  the  Paisley  people  at 
first  "  steyked  "  the  church  doors  arainst  the 
Protestant  preachers,  and  how  the  Reformed 
faith  gradually  won  its  way  against  all  oppo- 
sition, readers  must  turn  to  Uie  book  itself. 
Perhaps  some  will  be  surprised  to  find  how 
much  force  was  necessary,  whrai  they  read 
of  the  persecution  of  the  Catholic  Countess 
of  Abercom,  who  Buffered  imprisonment 
both  in  the  Tolbooth  and  Canongate  jail, 
and  finally  died  of  squalor  careeris  ;  and  of 
the  case  of  Mary  Hamilton,  whom,  after  a 
long  process,  the  Presbytery  at  last  forced 
to  attend  church,  though  she  had  to  be 
carried  thither  in  bed. 

There  is  a  copious  Appendix  of  records 
added,  in  the  collection  of  which  much 
research  must  have  been  used  ;  but  unfortu- 
nately there  has  not  been  so  much  care 
taken  in  printing  them.  To  say  nothing  of 
misspelt  Latin  words,  such  as  devinus  for 
devoitis;  Ziminia,  aliande;  pernstit  for  per- 
stitit ;  and  irettgai  for  treugaa  in  the  tran- 
script of  the  facsinule,  for  some  of  which 
perhaps  the  printer  may  be  responsible, 
there  are  others  of  more  importance. 
The  marginal  note  by  Lord  Fairfax  in  the 
facsimile  is  not  " ne  reo  credaa*'  bat  "[^juo 
ne  credos,*'  the  q  having  been  cut  off  by  the 
binder.  On  page  xxi.  the  sentence  "  Onles 
Kennedy  mayo  be  provided  "  was  puzzling 
till  a  reference  to'the  original  showed  that  the 
proper  name  is  merely  an  error  for  the  word 
"remedy."  On  the  next  page,  also,  "  Ire- 
lood"  is  a  misprint  for  "Icelond ;"  and  a  little 
farther  on  a  letter  is  headed  "  R.  Rowes  to 
Walsburgh,"  though  the  correct  names, 
Bowes  and  Walsingham,  both  occor  in  the 
signature  and  address  of  the  letter.  Among 
the  illustrations  is  an  engraving  of  the 
monument  of  Archbishop  Hamilton,  the  last 
abbot,  who  was  hanged  at  Stirling,  the  arms 
on  which  are  descnbed  as  being  quarterly, 
a  galley  for  Arran,  and  three  cinqueports 
(meaning  cinquefoils,  which  is  the  present 
coat)  for  Hamilton ;  but  the  monument,  as 
engraved,  shows  quaterfoils.  There  are  a 
few  other  engravings  of  architectaral  details 
and  a  view  of  the  nave,  showing  the  hand- 
some Decorated  clerestory  and  triple  west 
window.  Paisley  must  congratulate  itself 
that  the  building  was  not  palled  down,  as 


suggested  in  the  last  oentuiy,  and  also  that 
thob  abbey  church  has  found  snoh  aa  able 
historian  as  Dr.  Lees. 

C.  TbK!I  IflBTDf. 


HBW  KOVBLB. 


A  True  Marriage.   By  Emily  Spender.  In 

Three  Volumes.    (Hurst  A  Blackett.) 
Oresaida.    By  Bertha  Thomas.    In  Three 

Volumes.    (Sampson  Low  &  Co.) 
Light  and  Shade.    By  Charlotte  G.  O'Brien. 

In  Two  Volumes.  (C.  Kegan  Paul  Ss  Co.) 
The  First  Violin.    In  Three  Volumes.  (E. 

Bentley  &  Son.) 
Is  it  True?   By  H.  Eb^ngton.    In  Two 

Volumes.    (Remington  &>  Co.) 
A  Tragedy  Indeed.    From  the  French  of 

Adolfe  Belot.    In  Two  Volamea.  (Bern. 

ington  &  Co.) 
Edith  Vivian's  Experience   of  the  World, 

By  Mrs.  Woodirard.    In  One  Tolome. 

(Cbrke  &,  Co.) 

In  a  True  Marriage  Mass  Spender  has  writ- 
ten a  novel  that,  albeit  a  novel  with  a  pur- 
pose, is  yet  excellent  reading.  Her  intention 
is  twofold.    First  of  all  she  wishes  to  point 
out  certain  anomalies  in  the  Irish  marriage 
law ;  and  secondly  she  wishes  to  put  in  a 
plea  against  the  old  notion  that  nursing  is  a 
better  and  fairer  trade  than  medicine  for 
women  in  search  of  employment   Her  prin- 
cipal story  is  ingenious  and  affeeiui^^.-  it  in- 
volves a  sort  of  bigamy ;  it  affbrda  great  room 
for  unhappiness  and  triumph ;  it  uai^  on  to 
a  case  of  manslaughter  and  a  very  obvions 
mystery  j  it  ends  with  the  usual  wedding  : 
what  more  can  the  novel-reader  ask  ?  The 
second  point  at  issue' has  necessarily  to  be 
debated  at  far  less  length  than  the  first. 
Indeed,  its  selection  for  debate  at  all  is  per- 
haps to  be  counted  for  one  of  Miss  Spender'^ 
mistakes.    The  story  of  Rachel  West  and 
the  brilliant  young  Oxford  person  is  of 
itself  enough  to  farnish  forth  a  novel',  thab 
of  the  captain's  daughter  who  deterinioes 
that  there  is  a  world  elsewhere  than  in  her 
father's  house,  and  goes  to  find  it  in  St. 
Mark's  Hospital  and  cheap  Bloomsbniy 
lodgings,  is  superfiuons.   Miss  Spender 
right  m}m  her  own  point      view  to  tell  it, 
for  she  wanted  to  prove  a  case,  and  she  has 
proved  it.    The  hospital  experiences  of  the 
captain's  daughter  are  cleverly  seized  and 
cleverly  conveyed ;  they  have  a  savour  of 
real  life  about  them  which  makes  them 
rather  gruesome ;  and  though,  of  coarse, 
they  do  not  tell  the  half  of  what  a  lady- 
nurse  mnst  see  and  do  and  suS'ct,  th^  are 
yet  sufficiently  impressive,  and  go  as  nr  to 
push  home  a  theory  aa  such  things  can  go. 
And  they  have  withal  a  very  serious  &alt — 
that  of  being  a  great  deal  too  interrating  to 
be  of  any  nse  as  pub  of  an  onderjdi^ 
Bachel   West  ia  a  nioe-enongh  creabnre 
in  her  way,  hor  husband  ia  a  bad  znan, 
and  her  lover  ia  as  well-meant  as  lovers 
always  are.   But,  to  me  at  least,  they  are 
not  of  much  value  compared  with  the 
glimpses  of  life  as  it  is  in  homital  that 
Miss  Spender  gives ;  they  suffer  from  tbeir 
neighbourhood  with  resJity.    Why  should 
not  Miss  Spender  draw  more  largely  on  her 
fiwts  and  give  her  fancies  rest  ?  Whj 
ahoold  ahe  not  write  ns  a  hoapital  bot^r 
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Saoh  a  thing  well  done  would  be  worth 
having. 

Miss  Thomas,  the  author  of  Creseida,  is 
scarcely  to  be  congratulated.  Oraxida 
is  Terr  flighty,  t&cj  ambitious,  and  utterly 
nureaaaUe.  One  opens  it  with  the  huogaid 
interest  aooorded  to  a  first  chapter,  and  one 
ahots  it  with  the  grateful  joy  that  only  a 
certain  kind  of  last  chapter  can  inspire ; 
and  one  proceeds  forthwith  to  forget  all 
about  it.  Not  mooh  eSbrt  is  nec^sary. 
The  whole  thing  is  so  flimsy  and  so  futile, 
the  fabric  of  this  yiaion  is  so  baselesB,  that 
the  mind  is  rid  of  it  in  a  twinkling.  One 
remembers  a  sort  of  dance  of  shadows,  pos- 
turing bewilderedly  in  the  conventional. 
attitadeB  of  lore,  hate,  doubt,  folly,  miscon- 
Cieptaon,  deqmir,  and  death ;  and  one  has 
some  apprehension  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
all  intfflided  to  be  subUe-miuded,  and  that 
th^  aimless  rigadoon  is  ananged  on  very 
oanxting  painoiples.  Bnt  all  that  passes, 
and  there  is  no  more  to  be  said.  Why 
Gressida  marrieB  Joe,  and  flirts  with  Alec, 
and  wonhips  Stephen  Halliday,  and  allows 
herself  to  mlieve  that  UTorbert  Alleyne  is  real 
enough  to  promise  marriage  to,  are  pro- 
blems that  are  best  left  alone.  There  is 
neither  hope  nor  need  of  solving  them. 

Miss  Charlotte  O'Brien  writes  somewhat 
heavily,  but  her  Light  amd  SJiade,  a  story  of 
*67  and  the  Fenian  moTement,  is  none  the 
Jess  a  very  good  and  capable  work.  It  is 
Bot  very  strong  as  regards  plot ;  and  aa  a 
piece  of  narrative  it  leaves  much  to  be 
desired.  But  there  is  in  it  a  something  of 
the  high  and  rare  quality  of  passion.  Miss 
O'Brien,  who  bears  an  historically  Irish 
name,  loiows  her  country  not  less  wan  she 
lores  it ;  and  in  dealing  with  the  many, 
mooded  heart  of  Ireland,  she  has  approved 
herself  a  writer  of  exceptional  force.  Her 
peasant  men  and  women  speak  and  live,  for 
she  handles  them  so  lightly  and  bo  surely  as 
to  place  them  actually  before  the  mind's  eye 
of  him  who  reads.  In  the  presence  of  such 
a  piece  of  work  as  the  whole  Costello 

X'  lode,  it  is  not  possible  but  that  one 
uld  feel  oneself  assured  of  the  advent  of 
a  new  writer  of  whom  the  best  and  strongest 
is  to  be  expected.  There  are  faults  enough 
and  to  spare  in  Light  and  Shade ;  but  it  is 
almost  a  book,  and,  flrst  ^ort  as  it  is,  has 
stuff  in  it  Uiat  makra  it  almost  literature. 

The  hero  of  The  Fira  VioUn  is  a  certain 
Eagen  Conrroisier,  and  as  he  is  flrst  flddle 
in  an  orchestra  the  name  of  the  novel  is  ac- 
counted for  naturally  enough.  It  is  a  novel 
of  the  ordinary  type,  and  may  be  read  with 
ordinary  interest.  The  characters  are  nearly 
all  of  them  more  or  less  musical,  and  so 
much  Oerman  is  written  and  spoken  in  the 
course  of  the  three  volumes  t^t  it  is  not 
easy  to  determine  whether  the  authoress — 
it  is  evidently  the  production  of  a  woman 
— ^is  an  Englishwoman  who  has  learned 
German  not  wisely  but  too  well,  or  a 
G^erman  who  has  condescended  to  use  the 
English  tongue  as  a  background  for  the 
grao^nl  fiontura  of  speech  that  Germans 
lOTe  to  dfiogn.  The  miudo  disoonrsed  of  is 
natarally  the  best  and  moet  ambitions; 
Sebastian  Bach  being  trotted  ont  romantic- 
ally in  the  second  chapter,  while  Ruben- 
stem  and  Wagner  make  their  appearance 
direct^  afierwaKls^  and  then  ue  hints 


enough  of  Beethoven  and  even  of  Baff'  to 
interest  a  reader  mightily.  The  first  violin 
is,  of  course,  a  very  fine  fellow ;  and  aa  the 
heroine  is  the  moat  promising  papU  in  the 
music  school  at  Ebwthal,  it  will  be  under- 
stood that,  what  with  singers,  masters,  in- 
strumentalists, and  pupils,  the  harmony  is 
not  less  large  .than  complete.  The  novel 
has  some  clever  scenes  in  it — as,  for  instance, 
the  introduction  of  May  Wedderbum  to 
Eugen  Courvoisier,  which  is  tolerably  origi- 
nal in  conception  and  executed  with  not  a 
little  ease  and  grace.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  plot  and  counterplot,  however,  with  which 
music  has  nothing  to  do.  And  baring  said 
that  there  is  also  a  happy  aiding,  we  have 
really  no  more  left  to  say. 

1m  U  True  ?  is  perhaps  the  blankest  page 
ever  presented  to  the  public  as  romance. 
Criticism  in  its  case  is  impossible ;  for  there 
is  nothing  to  criticise.  There  is,  it  is  as- 
sumed, a  sort  of  attempt  at  plot ;  but  as  its 
principal  feature  is  a  missing  will,  its  inter- 
est, aa  may  be  imagined,  is  not  of  the  most 
novel  order.  Nor  are  the  many  personages  in- 
volved in  its  simplicities  in  any  way  impres- 
sive. There  are  indications  here  and  there 
that  the  scene  of  Is  it  True  ?  is  meant  to  be 
laid  in  Ireland,  but  the  reader,  who  has  only 
these  to  help  him,  would  as  easily  identify 
its  locality  with  the  moon.  That  the  author 
should  mkve  asked  the  qaestion  "  Is  it 
True  P  "  in  his  title-page  is  of  a  piece  with 
the  humorous  futility  of  the  whole  thiug. 
Whether  it  is  true  or  not  need  hardly  be 
debated.    It  is  poor  enough  to  be  anything. 

The  best  part  of  A  Tragedy  Indeed  is  the 
idea  ont  of  which  the  plot  is  spun.  Beyond 
thfUi,  it  has  but  little  merit,  bein^,  indeed,  a 
dull  story  dully  told.  The  pnnoipal — ^in- 
deed, the  only — point  of  note  m  the  transla- 
tion is  the  ingenuity  which  has  coined  for 
the  "  Adolph  "  of  the  author's  name  such  a 
^ivately  French  equivalent  as  "Adolfe." 
Why  Mr.  Maitland  should  have  been  im- 
pelled to  the  performance  of  this  intellectual 
feat  it  is  not  easy  to  discover.  Perhaps  it  is 
a  stroke  of  humour,  designed  to  relieve  the 
dismal  dreadfulness  of  the  book  ;  perhaps  it 
is  intended  as  a  graceful  compliment  to  M. 
Belot's  feelings  as  a  Frenchman ;  perhaps  it 
is  a  printer's  error  merely.  In  any  case,  it 
is  hardhr  worth  discussion. 

Of  Sdiih,  Ftoum's  Experiences  it  is  not 
possible  to  say  anything  either  good,  bad, 
or  indifferent.  It  is  a  stozy  written  for 
religious  readers  only,  and  lies  as  far 
outside  criticism  as  such  things  always 
do.  Considered  as  a  work  of  art,  it  were  an 
absurdity;  but  it  is  not  aa  a  work  of  art 
that  it  ought  to  be  considered,  and  therefore 
it  will  be  best  not  to  consider  it  at  all — 
with  the  admission  that  there  are,  doubt* 
less,  many  people  who  will  read  it  with  a 
great  deaJ  of  very  genuine  interest. 

W.  £.  Henlst. 


OITT-BOOKS. 


Our  ViUaat.  By  Mary  BusaeU  Hitford.  Illus- 
trated. (Samjpson  Low  and  Oo.)  It  is  a  little 
more  than  half  a  century  rince  the  world  suddenly 
discovered  in  Muy  Mitford — a  young  lady,  whose 
tragedy  of  .Si«n»  had  shown  her  to  he  a  disciple 
of  Joanna  Baillie — a  irholly  unexpected  genius 
for  the  delineation  of  nature  in  her  quieteet  and 
humUset  forms.  Her  tales  an  now  dead,  her 


tragedies  forgotten,  but  her  modest  studies  of 
country  life  are  quite  aa  fVesh  and  vivid  as  ever, 
and  may  expect  to  sarvire  among  the  best  English 
cloaaics  of  the  second  class.  Miss  Mitfoid  was  a 
miniaturist,  a  precise  and  hrilliant  draughtswoman 
in  the  Dutch  manner :  no  tiny  detail  escaped  her 
notice ;  no  delicate  tracery  of  foliage,  no  subtle 
gradation  of  low  tones  of  colour  was  beyond  her 
patience  or  her  powers.  Her  descriptions  of 
woodland  acenety,  of  unobtrusive  countiy  life,  of 
the  ruBtie  inhaiiitanta  of  her  owa  Berkshire' 
hamlets,  are  unrivalled  in  their  own  elaas.  No 
one  has  dared  to  be  so  minute  as  she ;  no  one  is  so 
secure  against  a  blot  or  an  extravagance.  Her 
deep  enthusiasm  was  tempered  by  a  singularly 
rich  vein  of  humour ;  her  extreme  geatl^ess  gave 
a  feminine  graM  to  her  fund  of  bigU  spirits.  She 
is,  indeed,  a  writer  whom  it  ia  easy  to  deepiae  if 
one  has  not  read  her:  she  does  not  cry  out  for 
notice  or  assert  her  personality ;  but  once  let  her 
calm  vcnce  reach  us,  and  her  victory  is  certain. 
Resistance  is  vain  ogRinst  her  iasinuating  and 
winning  charm  of  style.  The  volume  under  re- 
view consists  of  selections  carefully  made  from 
that  section  of  the  original  edition  of  Our  ViUage 
which  was  called  "  Walks  in  the  Country."  It  ia 
richly  provided  with  illustrations  by  Messrs.  C. 
O.  Murray  and  W.  H.  J.  Boot  Both  artists 
acquit  themselves  well }  Mr.  Murray  is  freer  in 
the  use  of  his  pencil  and  treats  by  prepuce 
humcffouB  or  ^tesque  subjects,  his  work  re- 
minding us  a  little  of  Mr.  Randolph  Galdecott. 
Mr.  Boot  is  very  conscientious  and  exact,  in  th  i 
school  of  Frederick  Walker.  He  represents  the 
graceful  and  enthusiastic  side  of  Mias  Mitford's 
s^Ie,  while  Mr.  Murray  illustrates  her  humour, 
l^ey  are  both  very  much  to  he  commended  for 
the  care  with  which  they  have  studied  the  exact 
words  of  their  author,  ao  aa  really  to  illustrate  the 
text.  This  volume  certainly  forms  one  of  the 
most  refined  and  tasteful  ^n-books  which  we 
have  seen. 

Is*  their  Caatierbury  Chimet:  or,  Oiaueer  TaUt 
refold  for  Children  (0.  Kegau  Paul  and  Co.), 
Messrs.  Francis  Storr  and  Hawes  Turner  have 
told  in  the  most  hnppy  way,  in  simple,  and  often 
rhythmical,  English,  the  stories  of  four  of  Chau- 
cer's beet  Talet,  with  the  spurious  Tale  of 
Qamelyn,  and  have  also  descnbed  all  the  cha- 
racters of  the  FroWue.  Here,  then,  at  last  is  a 
real  "  Ghauoar  for  Ohil^n,"  which  the  young  of 
(dl.  ages  can  read  and  mjoy  without  ftar  of 

Efaonetic  spelling  and  lessons  in  pronuwnation 
idden  under  pleasant  Tales.  And  the  illustra- 
tions are  no  fancy  ones,  but  the  woodcuts 
from  the  nearly  contemporary  illuminations  in 
Lord  Ellesmere's  well-known  manuscript  of  the 
CoHterbury  TaleM,  which  have  hitherto  been  issued 
to  the  members  of  the  Ohaucer  Society  only. 
They  add  a  most  racy  flavour  to  the  little  volume, 
and  help,  in  no  ordinary  way,  to  realise  the  cha- 
racters of  the  text  Nay,  they  correct  the 
modernisers'  mistakes,  for  where  Messrs.  Storr 
and  Turner  have,  by  a  printer's  mistake  (P)  and 
their  own  oversight ,  given  the  cook  "  a  horrible 
cancer  on  his  chin,"  there  ia  the  woodcut  to  re- 
store Chaucer's  reading,  and  put  the  pimples  and 
scars  of  the  cooks  "  d^-«vil^  on  his  shin.  There, 
too,  is  the  Wife  of  Bath's  foot-mantle  first  pictoied 
and  expkined;  the  new-&shioned  young  squire 
in  his  mort-^rted  and  looMleeved  Bidara  XL 
c(»t,  a  contrast  to  the  long-sfirted  sober  dresses  of 
the  other  cluuacters — except  the  scrubby  Canon's 
Teoman,  whom  the  authors  have  wrongly  palmed 
off  on  the  unsuspecUng  as  the  forBster>yeoman 
and  bowman  of  the  Knight,  &c.  The  upthrow  of 
the  Prioress's  hand,  though  it  ia  a  left  one  on 
the  right  arm,  is  very  expressive,  as  if  she  had 
just  heard  a  story  that  had  stirred  her  "  charit- 
able and  pitous "  heart.  The  Monk's  hounds 
are  a  treat  to  see :  note  the  glance  in  the  lower 
one's  eye  as  he  proudly  prances  along.  The  Tales 
told  are  the  Knight's,  of  the  friends  Palamon 
and  Arcite,  ritals  for  the  love  of  fair  Emelye;  the 
Man  of  Laws'f  of  Oonatanee  with  her  boy  sent  ont 
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to  Bea,  surely  the  moat  pathetic  picture  in 
oar  literatim;  the  NonV  Priest's  hnmoTous 
Tale  of  tha  Oock  and  Fox ;  the  Squire's  un- 
finished Tale  of  the  Mofpc  Horse  and  Talking 
Falcon ;  the  FrankUn's  Tale  of  Dorisen  and  her 
lover  with  his  magician  friend ;  and,  lastly,  the 
epuriouB  Gamelyn,  which,  with  its  wrestling  and 
fights,  will  be  a  fsTOurite  with  boys.  The  authors 
have  skilfully  avoided  every  passage  that  can  give 
oflence  to  ears  polite,  so  that  any  girl  can  read 
and  enjoy  the  book.  How  admirably  they  have 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  Chaucer  and  re-told  his 
Tale$f  we  can  hardly  say.  We  doubt  whether  it 
could  be  bettered.  The  fun,  the  twinkling 
humour,  the  grace  and  pathos  of  the  old  poet,  are 
all  in  this  modern  version ;  it  really  does  justice 
to  his  Talet,  and  is  far  supwior  to  the  Lamro'  poor 
repioduetion  of  Shakspews  Plays.  The  hook  is  a 
lasting  and  worthy  addiUon  to  children's  literar 
tnxe,  and  only  needs  a  companion  v<dume  or  two 
from  the  lest  of  the  Tales  and  Ohancer's  Minor 
Poems. 

Storiea  from  Virgil.  By  the  Rev.  Alfred  J. 
Church.  With  Twenty-four  lUuBtrations  from 
Pinelli'a  Designs.  ^Seeley,  Jackson  and  Halliday.) 
Mr.  Ohurch'e  Storiea  from  Homer  was  awarded  a 
deservedly  high  [place  among  the  gift-books  of 
laot  winter.  Emboldened  by  that  auecessi  he  has 
attempted  what  may  seem  eaaier,  but  is  in  reality 
a  lar  more  difficult  task.  Homer  is  emphatically 
the  etorr-teller  of  the  world.  Bis  simplicity 
appeals  direct  to  all  classes  of  readers,  and  is  not 
dependent  upon  the  artificial  charm  of  literary 
style.  His  interpretation  requires  no  aid,  except 
from  the  philologist.  Virgil,  on  the  other  hand, 
apart  from  his  place  in  schools,  will  always  remain 
the  poet  of  the  cultivated  minority.  It  demands 
a  classical  education  and  learned  notes  in  order  to 
appreciate  his  allusions,  his  deliberate  imitatioDS, 
]iis  rhetorical  flourishes.  Latin,  no  doubt,  is  more 
familiar  to  ua  than  Greek,  and  the  character  of 
the  Augustan  age  is  not  lar  removed  from  our 
own.  But  the  old-world  stories  oft  Homer  will 
ever  have  a  neater  attraction  than  the  stately 
narratiTe  of  Virgil,  jost  as  the  quaint  ram- 
blings  of  Herodotus  are  more  popular  than 
the  elaborate  fietaons  of  Livy.  With  memories 
of  his  "Homer"  fresh  in  oar  mind,  vre  incline 
to  think  that  Mr.  Charch  baa  on  this  occa- 
non  read  into  his  ori^n^  a  greater  simpli- 
city than  he  possesses.  Tbe  language  of  Macau- 
lay  would  have  been  a  more  appropriate  vehicle 
tlian  that  of  the  Authorised  VersioiL  If  Homer, 
like  the  Hebrew  prophets,  is  grand  because  simple, 
Virgil  is  only  grsna  by  force  of  elaborate  art. 
But  it  ia  ungrateful  to  criticise  after  this  fashion  a 
book  which  is  destined  to  promote  the  popularity 
of  the  Roman  poet  in  a  degree  scarcely  second  to 
Gonington's  verse  rendering.  The  illustrations  by 
Pinelli  are  altogether  new  to  us.  Pinelli,  we  are 
told,  wae  a  Roman  artist  who  acquired  a  consider- 
able reputation  among  his  own  countrymen  early 
in  the  present  century,  especially  for  the  power  of 
representing  enei^ic  action.  The  judgmmt  of 
those  who  Knew  mm  best  appears  to  us  just.  He 
-was  a  painter  radier  than  a  sculptor,  and  delineates 
motion  more  skilfblly  than  repose.  It  u  hard  to 
thrust  him  into  comparison  vnth  Flaxman. 

The  Rival  Crutoet.  By  W.  H.  G.  Kingston. 
With  Eight  Illustrations  by  Walter  W.  May. 
(Griffith  and  Farran.)  It  suggests  a  somewhat 
incongruous  association  of  ideas  that  Mr.  King- 
ston should  rewrite  a  story  originally  publish^] 
more  than  half  a  century  ago  by  Miss  Agnes 
StricUand.  The  reader  will  have  little  difficulty 
in  asagning  to  their  proper  authors,  on  the  one 
hand  met  tdea  of  smu^ling  and  of  fighting  in 
8aa<7  frigates,  yard-arm  to  Tard-arm,  ana  on 
the  other  the  glimpses  of  domestic  life.  In 
flithiul  realism  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
orifnnal  authoress  has  the  advantage,  A  nautical 
writer  of  so  much  experience  as  Mr.  Kington 
ouf^ht  to  know  better  than  to  make  the  captain  of 
a  Ung's  ship  during  tiie  French  war  cry  "lutrd-ap 


port "  for  "  larboard,"  though  as  a  matter  of  &ct 
even  the  latter  torm  wae  not  then  much  in  use. 
It  is  an  equal  anachronism  to  talk  about  "  seven 
years' penal  servitude  "  in  those  days.  We  do  not 
Know  whose  fiuilt  it  is  that  the  title  has  so  little 
to  do  witb  the  aetoal  narrative. 

The  New  Qirl:  or,  The  IttmOa.  A  Tale  of 
School  Life.  Br  M.  E.  B.  Blustratod  by  Alice 
M.  Dawson.  (Griffith  and  Farran.)  This  tale  is 
evidently  written  by  no  novice  in  girls'  literature, 
and  we  can  well  l>elieve  that  it  is  a  trustworthy 
picture  of  the  life  it  represents.  The  moral  is 
worthy  of  all  praise  —  tiiat  prize-giving  based 
upon  the  number  of  marks  should  be  abolished, 
as  leading  to  uncharitableness  and  being  no  fair 
criterion  of  merit.  Girls  will  sufier  morally, 
no  less  than  physically,  if  the  spirit  of  exces- 
sive competition  be  introduced  amon^  them  from 
boys'  schools  without  its  original  justification. 
It  is  curious  to  notice  that  the  good  girl  is  made 
absolutely  and  uniformly  good,  without  becoming 
a  prig ;  while  her  rival,  though  very  bad,  does  not 
turn  out  ilL  bat  nltimately  repents.  In  the  case 
of  boys  nduer  of  these  characters  could  have  been 
maintained  with  any  appearance  of  probability. 


n6t£S  and  news. 

Mbssrs.  RoiJTLEDeE  will  shortly  ■  publish  a  re- 
print of  Hawksworth*s  Telemamua,  to  which  Mr. 
Edmond  Chester  Waters  has  prefixed  a  new  Life 
of  Fdnelon  from  his  Lettera,  correcting  many  mis- 
takes which  disfigure  all  the  received  aeeouuts  of 
him. 

Mr.  M.  E.  Gbaht  Dupf,  M.P.,  has  in  the  pass, 
we  understand,  a  volume  of  MiKtManiea,  Poliiical 
and  Literary,  dealing  prindpally  with  educational 
questions.  It  will  be  paUianed  in  a  few  weeks  by 
Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Oo. 

It  was  noticed  at  thd  late  sale  at  Gadshill 
Place  that  none  of  the  books  were  put  up  to  auction. 
We  now  understand  that  the  whole  of  tiie  late 
Charles  Dickens's  library,  as  existing  at  the  time 
of  his  decease,  as  well  as  his  series  of  framed 
Hcwarth  prints,  which  are  referred  to  in  Forster's 
Lifof  hare  been  privately  purchased  by  Messrs. 
Sotiienui;  of  PiocacUlly. 

Kabl  Blind's  essay  on  "The  Ethic  Ideas  of 
the  Edda,"  which  h&a  been  pablished  in  the 
Unioertity  Magasme,  is  about  to  appear  in  a 
German  version. 

Mbssbb.  DsiaHiOK,  Bkll  amd  Co.  will  publish 
shortly  SarmoTU  on  tome  Quealiotu  the  Day, 
preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and 
in  the  Chapel  Royal,  Whitehall,  by  the  Rev.  T. 
G.  Bonney,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College. 

Wb  understand  that  Mr,  Edward  A.  Freeman 
has  ceased  to  contribute  to  the  Saturday  Review. 

OuB  readers  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  Mrs. 
Molesworth's  new  story,  Orandmother  Dear.',  may 
be  expected  at  the  end  of  the  month.  Mr.  Walt^ 
Crane  has  contributed  to  it  eight  illustrations  after 
bis  manner,  and  has,  moreover,  designed  the 
binding.  Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Go.  are  the 
publishers. 

The  same  publishers  have  in  the  press,  and  will 
issue  during  the  Christmas  vacation,  a  school 
edition  of  Beanmarchais*  Ze  Sarhier  de  S^viiie, 
with  Introduction  and  Notes  bv  L.  P.  Blouet, 
Assistant-Master  at  St,  Paul's  School. 

Mb.  QiTARiTCH,  of  Piccadilly,  has  just  become 
possessor  of  a  fine  folio  Manuscript  in  Visigothic 
or  ancioat  Spanish  characters,  which  may  be  re- 
ferred to  the  early  part  of  the  ninth  century.  It 
contains  Homilies  by  the  Venerable  Bade  and 
othars,  some  of  which  are  {nrobaUy  unknown.  It 
has  one  elaborately  ornamented  pa^  witii  a  head- 
ing in  gimntic  letters  curiously  involved.  Mr. 
Quaritch  also  bought  last  week  a  fine  copy  of  the 
fiiBt  edition  of  Isaak  Walton's  Complete  Angler — 
a  book  of  excessive  rarity — which  turned  up  in  a 
private  lilnaiy  at  Holland  Boad,  Kensington. 


Mb.  Jucbs  M.  Rigq  is  delivering  a  course  of 
fifteen  lectures  at  the  South  Place  Institute, 
Soutii  Place,  ^nsbury,  on  "  The  Historical  Evo* 
lution  of  tiu  Theory  of  Perception." 

The  New  York  Nation  mentions  an  important 
uiper  on  the  "Discovery  of  America  by  John 
C^bot,"  by  ^deric  Kidder,  printed  in  the  Octo- 
ber number  of  the  Nev}  England  Hietorieal  and 
Genealogical  Register.  The  author  concludes  that 
Cabot's  first  land-fidl  was  the  easternmost  point 
of  Cape  Breton,  and  that  he  afterwards  circum- 
navigated the  island  to  the  north,  passed  between 
Prince  Edward's  Island  and  the  main,  and  etOMed 
for  home  through  the  straits  of  Belle  Isle. 

Av  original  documoit  relating  to  the  American 
War  of  Independence  has  been  discovered  in  an 
antiquarian  Dook-store  in  Baireuth.  It  Is  the 
manuscript  diary  of  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
Hessian  troops  who  served  in  the  British  army, 
and  embraces  the  period  from  Januai^  1778  to 
March  1779.  The  author  Irapt  a  daily  reoord> 
not  only  of  events,  but  also  of  the  news  and 
rumours  of  the  day. 

It  will  interest  lovers  of  Shakspere  to  hear  that 
the  nineteenth  and  last  volume  of  the  complete 
Magyar  version  of  Shakspere's  works,  edited  under 
the  direction  of  the  Kisfaludy  Society,  has  just 
been  published  by  Maurua  Kath  at  Bod^ut. 
The  first  volume  was  issued  in  1864. 

Thb  tragedy  of  Nimrod,  by  Gottfried  Einkd, 
of  Zurich,  was  performed  for  the  first  time  last 
week  at  Leipzig,  and  was  recdved  with  enthn- 
siasm  by  a  crowded  house.  This  work,  which  is 
in  the  fullest  sense  original,  was  written  a  quarter 
of  a  century  a^.  There  is  a  widely-spread  feeling 
among  the  critics  that  Kinkel's  Nimred  has  un- 
doubtedly secured  for  itself  a  pennsneDt  place  in 
the  repertoire  of  the  German  stage. 

MoUy  Bavm,  by  the  author  of  PfcjjBw,  reviewed 
in  our  last  number,  is  published  by'M.e8Bx&.  Smith, 
Elder  and  Co.,  and  not  by  Messrs.  R.  Bentley  and 
Son,  OS  there  stated. 

Wb  have  on  several  occasions  referred  to  the 
interest  shown  in  archaeological  matters  by  Lan- 
cashire newspapers,  several  of  which  devote  some 
columns  each  week  to  local  history,  bibliograpbj, 
and  genealogy,    Some  of  these  notes  and  queiitf 
are  reprinted  in  a  more  permanent  form.    It  it  te 
be  regretted  that  this  is  not  the  case  with  tka 
valuable  material  which  has  from  time  to  time 
appeared  in  the  Warrington  papers.   The  Mm- 
cAerier  Ouardum,  the  ALmeiMter  Courier,  and 
the  Memchetter  CUy  New$  have  each  had  a  small 
edition  of  their  "  local  gleanings  "  printed  in  book 
form.    The  Leigh  Chronicle  nas  now  followed 
this  good  example.  The  "  Laocashire  and  Cheshire 
Historical  and  Genealogical  Notes,"  which  a» 
appearing  in  that  paper,  are  being  issued  in  an 
edition  restricted  to  160  copiea.   They  contain 
some  very  interesting  matter. 

Mb.  H.  H.  HowohtHj  F.S.  A.,  at  a  recent  meet^ 
ing  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  "Fsir&x  text"  of  the 
Cbnor  Mundi,  now  being  edited  for  the  Eaxly 
English  Text  Society  by  Dr.  Richard  Morris, 
contains  at  the  end  this  inscription : — "  Stohyn- 
brig  scripsit  istum  librum  Wihelmo  Keruour  de 
IjKDcaetre."  The  MS.  is  as^gned  by  Dr.  Monia 
to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  or  early  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century. 

Mb.  a,  Hildebbandt,  of  Mancheeter,  pro- 
poses to  issue  a  monthly  Technological  Index,  to 
contain  "all  the  material  rec|ui8ite  for  easy  re- 
ference to  all  articles  of  scientific  or  technical  in- 
terest." 

The  Rev.  T.  F.  Thiselton  Dyer  is  pxeparing  for 
publication  next  year  a  work  entitled  Some  Elt- 
menis  of  Comparative  Folk-L<aVf  and  also  a  Tcdume 
on  Shcduperian  Folk-Lore. 

Mb.  Hbhbt  Sabtof,  the  librarian  of  the 
Oreengato  Branch  of  the  Salfbrd  Free  LilKuries^ 
has  just  issued  a  catakigue  of  the  oollaetion  of 
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books  under  his  cue,  which  now  extends  to 
0,714  Tolames.  More  than  one-htilf  are  works  of 
fiction  and  general  Uteratore,  in  which  leBpect  the 
librarr  does  not  materially  differ  from  '*  Mudie's  " 
and  similar  institutiona.  Mr.  Santon  has,  how- 
ever, given  hia  best  ekiU  to  displaying  the  charms 
of  more  solid  litraitore,  and  many  will  probably 
be  thus  iodnoed  to  read  books  containing  useful 
matter  concealed  under  ambiguous  or  unattractive 
titlea  The  catalogue  is  a  creditable  specimen  of 
popular  bibliography. 

Thb  twenty-oxth  Annual  Report  of  the  Man- 
cheater  Free  libraries  has  just  been  isBi^.  The 
committee  report  the  oontinued  usefulness  of  the 
institutions  under  their  charge,  and  give  am^e 
statistka  in  proof.  The  opemng  of  the  libraries 
on  Sundays  u  of  too  recent  a  date  to  be  included 
in  these  detula,  bat  the  committee  ad  interim 

nport  that  tin  public  have  highly  appredated 
the  advantages  omred  them."  An  arrangement 
of  a  mutually  advantageous  character  has  been 
made  with  the  English  Dialect  Society,  by  which 
it3  small  collection  of  books  has  been  deposited  in 
the  City  Lilnary  as  the  nucleus  round  which  we 
hope  a  really  adequate  Dialect  Library  will  here- 
After  grow.  A  sinular  arrangement  has  been 
mode  with  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society, 
This  society  is  older  than  its  bigger  brother  of 
London,  and  in  return  for  shelf-room  and  libra- 
rian's service  has  undertaken  to  moke  continuous 
additions  to  the  literature  of  political  economy 
and  statistics,  in  which  the  Manchester  Free 
Library  is  already  strong,  particularly  in  tracts 
and  pmphlets.  It  is  naturally  weaker  in  the  pub- 
Jications  of  forei^  societies  and  statists.  The 
monidpality  of  Manchester  now  owns  141.482 
volumes.  It  is  estimated  that  there  have  been 
over  two  million  vints  during  the  year  to  the 
news-rooms  and  libraries. 

A  BKOHZE  statue  of  Sir  Redmond  Barry  is  to 
ha  erected  opposite  the  Public  Libmiy  in  Mel- 
bonme,  of  wnidi  he  luw  been  the  president  and 
chief  supporter.  It  is  to  be  raised  by  public  eub- 
acription,  and  will  cost  2fi00i, 

In  the  September  number  of   the  lAbran/ 
■Journal  Prof.  Justin  Winsor  proposes  to  dispense 
entirely  with  the  troublesome  and  useless  Acces- 
sion-Oatakttn^   We  reallj^  never  want  to  know 
in  what  order  books  came  into  a  librarr,  and  all 
othw  infbnnation  may  be  g^ren  by  tne  Shelf- 
Lista.   Mr.  Gutter  in  a  long  paper  proposes  a 
modification  of  Mr.  Melvil  Dewey's  system  of 
numbering  books.    But  he  proposes  to  use  an 
elaborate  combination  of  letters  and  figures,  so 
that  he  entirely  loses  the  great  recommendation 
of  the  Dewey  eyston — viz.  the  atmplici^  and 
homocBneousness  of  the  numbers.    Mr.  Dewey 
himself  continues  the  discussion  of  the  merits  of 
different  systems  of  charging  books  to  borrowers. 
Among  the  bibliographical  matter  is  a  notice  by 
Mr.  Gamett,  of  the  Britiah  Museum,  of  Senor 
Qaesada's  book  on  European  libraries ;  and  Mr.  J. 
B.  Bailey,  of  the  Radeline  Library,  Oxford,  has  a 
•very  well-deserved  eastigatioa  of  the  slovenly 
'Catah^ne  of  the  Ewing  Musical  Library,  at 
Glasgow,  upon  which  2CKV.  has  been  spent^  or 
mia^spent. 

A  QxRiuir  correspondent  writes : — 
"  Id  addition  to  Hanckner^s  German  translation  of 
ConSa^wi  Ckong-Y^,  which  you  lately  me&tioDed, 
tixti  doetrinsB  of  the  three  Chinese  philosophers, 
Ijicius,  Mencins,  and  Micios,  have  been  systematised 
und  translated  by  E.  Faber,  a  misaionary  of  the 
itbenish  Mission  Society,  Fabw  conaidera  these  pub- 
licatiooB  as  the  foondation  for  a  comfnrehenaive  his- 
tory of  Chinese  philosophy,  hiatoty,  and  science,  and 
intende  to  examine  all  the  liteiary  remains  of  Chinese 
thinkers  and  writers  from  the  earliest  period  to  abont 
:280  B.C. ;  he  hopes  to  be  able  to  publish  the  resalts 
of  hie  laboors  either  in  flotoplete  translations,  or  in 
extraete.   The  three  pnblieations  before  us — Ckmttt 
State  Doctriiu  on  an  BtkUal  Bant,  by  Henciua  ; 
JPrituripUt ^  the  Old-Chinete  Socialigm,  by  Micius ; 
«Dd  OU'<Mum  yatmnUtm,  tht  OomptO*  Worh  of 
Oc  Pkiloaofktr  UeiuM  (te  the  fizat  time  translated 


and  interpreted) — give  a  verbal  translation,  preceded 
by  a  critical  Xn^vdnction,  and  (wcompaiiied  by  a 
great  number  of  notes  explaining  the  text.  Faber 
has  lived  for  twelve  years  in  China,  and  has  thna  had 
the  best  opportunity  of  learning,  understanding  and 
eatimating  Chinese  lift  and  spawdation.  Heir  victor 
von  StrauBS  is  another  prominent  German  Sinolo- 
gist, as  well  as  Egyptologist.  He  has  finished 
in  manuscript  a  German  verse  translation  of  the  third 
canonical  book  of  the  Chinese,  the  ShUKing.  He 
has  devoted  mora  than  seven  years  of  unremitting 
labour  to  Chinese  studies ;  and,  since  his  excellent 
work  on  the  mystic  theosopby  of  Lao-Tei,  be  has  been 
considered  a  most  eompelent  interpreter  of  the  poems. 
Georg  von  der  Oabelents,  the  new  Profssior  of  the 
Oriental  Languages  at  the  University  of  Leipzig, 
speaks  in  high  terms  of  Straass's  work,  the  manu- 
script of  which  he  haa  seen,  and  givea  it  a  promicent 
place  among  the  literature  of  translation.  There  are 
309  poems  in  the  Shi,  the  origin  of  which  mast  be 
placed  between  the  eighteenth  and  seventh  centuries 
BC.  They  are  divided  into  foar  books: — (1)  Kuoh- 
Fangr — t. poems  describing  the  cnstcmis  of  single 
prorinces ;  (8)  Biah-Ya,  and  (3)  Td-fd— <.  e.,  festival 
hymns;  and  (4)  8ing—i.  hymns  of  praise.  The 
translation  is  in  trocheea  and  rhymed,  bnt  measnre 
and  rhyme  are  very  varied,  while  the  verse  is  gene- 
rally in  four  syllables.  It  seems,  according  to  Herr 
von  der  Oabelentz,  a  pity  that  a  work  like  this,  "  a 
pftirl  of  our  literatiuw,  iis  he  calls  it,  should  be  buried 
in  the  desk  of  the,  translator,  Herr  von  Strauss  not 
having  yet  sncceedsd  in  finding  a  publisher  for  his 
work." 

Wb  recur  to  Mr.  Phelan's  article  on  Philip 
Massinger  in  the  last  number  of  the  Anglia.  In 
our  former  notice  (Academy,  October  12)  we  re- 
marked that  the  link  was  wanting  to  connect 
Philip's  father,  Arthur  Masainger,  with  his  name- 
sake, or  namesakes,  of  Gloucester  and  St.  Dun- 
stan's-in-the-Weat,  London,  with  whom  "SSx. 
Phelan  identifies  him.  We  now  think  it  clear 
that  this  link  cannot  be  supplied,  Philip  Mas- 
singer  says,  in  his  Dedication  to  the  Btmdman, 
that  his  fiither,  Arthur  Masainger,  spent  many 
years  happily  in  the  service  of  the  house  of 
Pembroke,  "  and  died  a  servant  to  it."  He  would 
naturally  live  at  Wilton,  or  Salisbury,  close  by. 
Philip  himself  is  entered  at  St.  Alban's  Hall, 
Oxford,  on  May  14, 1602,  as  "  Phillipus  Mas^nger, 
Saritburienm,  generoai  filius,  nat.  an.  18."  His 
father  no  doubt  died  at  Salisbury,  still  "  a  ser^ 
vant  to "  the  Herberts'  ^  house.  In  Gloucester, 
Messengers  were  known  in  1619  —  one  was 
afterwuds  Sheriff,  another  Mayor,  M.P.,  &c.  In 
Gloucester  Oathedral  are  inscriptions  of  the 
deaths  of  "Ann  Massinger,  who  was  wife  and 
widow  of  Arthur  Massinger,  of  tkU  city,  Gent, 
aged  62  years.  She  departed  this'life  Oct.  21, 1636, 
aetatis  suae  70 " ;  and  of  "  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Arthur  Mraeenger,  of  this  city,  Gent.,  who  de- 

Sited  this  life  aj).  1666,  aetatis  auae  73."  So 
r.  Phehm  identifies  tMa  second  Arthur  Maa- 
sin^,  of  Oloocestar,  with  Philip's  father^  of 
Salisbniy,  and  jtiTee  him  a  mother  and  one  sister 
to  support.  But,  not  content  with  this,  Mr. 
Phelan  sees  the  Hon.  G.  W.  Messenger's  state- 
ment that  in  the  records  of  the  Ohurch  of  St 
Dunstan*s-in-the-W  eat,  London,  is  this  enb^: — 
"  1603,  June  4th.  Mr.  Arthur  Messenger,  Gent., 
was  buried  out  of  Shere  Lane ;  "  and  in  the  same 
records  are  the  baptisms  of  three  daughters  of 
Arthur  Messenger,  "Esquier":  Susan,  baptised 
Jan.  13,  1694;  Catharine,  Dec.  23,  1596; 
Barbara,  Jap.  3, 1699;"  and  so  he  (Mr.  Phelan) 
not  onlr  identifies  this  third  Arthur  Messenger, 
of  London,  with  Philip's  ftither,  of  Salisbury,  and 

fives  the  poor  dramatist  three  more  sisters  to 
eep,  bnt  takes  the  credit  of  collecting  "  the  new 
fiH^ts  "  which  the  Hon.  Geo.  W.  Messenger  col- 
lected eighteen  years  before.  There  is  not  one 
scrap  of  eTideoee  to  authorise  the  rolling  of  these 
three  Arthur  Massingers,  of  Salisbury,  Gloucester, 
and  London,  into  one.  Massingers  were  known 
in  Surrey  in  1369,  in  Norfolk  in  1461,  in  York- 
shire in  1690-1627,  and  doubtless  in  other 
counties;  and  seroral  Meseingers  of  Glooces- 
Ur  were  at  Oxfmd  in  FhiHp  Maiiiiigei'a  time. 


On  another  point  which  Mr.  Phelan  takes  we  find 
him  equslly  untrustworthy.  He  says  (Anglia, 
ii.,  64):  "The  MS.  of  Massingers  Sero  ted 
Serio  is  in  the  British  Museum,  Royal  MSS., 
xviii.  A.  20,  and  &om  this  we  learn  his  auto- 
graph and  handwriting ; "  and  of  the  MS.  of  the 
second  Maydm't  Tragedy,  which  Mr.  Phelan  calls 
The  Tyrant  (Lansd.  807},  he  says :  "  By  com- 
paring the  handwriting  m  which  the  play  is 
written  with  Massinger's  known  handwriting,  one 
cannot  fail  to  recognise  the  resemblance."  Now, 
the  fact  is  plain  to  a:^  MS.  man  that  both  HSS. 
wen  written  by  vniDea,  sod  that  thnefore  the 
likeness  of  the  handwritings  is  of  no  conseciaence 
whatever ;  while  it  is  certain,  from  Manuwer'a 
autograph,  that  he  did  not  write  theM9.oftiie 
second  Mayden'a  Tragedy  (or  Tyrant^  as  Tvatk 
and  Mr.  Phehin  say) :  nor  did  h»  oorreot  it,  as  m 
have  good  authority  for  saying. 

To  the  kindness  of  CoL  Ohesier  we  owe  the 
fr>llowiug  oopjr  of  the  Will  of  Philip  Mas^nger,  of 
St.  Dunatan  B-in-th»> Weet,  London,  with  the  com- 
ments on  it: — 

"  The  Will  was  nnncnpative,  and  made  June  8,  1603, 
evidently  in  extremis,  as  the  testator  was  buried  two 
days  later.  He  was  described  as  Arthur  Massinger 
of  St.  Donatan-in-the-West,  London,  Esquire.  The 
Will  is  as  follows :—' Being  asked  by  his  brother 
Richards  Massinger  wboe  shonlde  dispose  of  his 
goodes  and  be  his  eiecntor  and  whither  he  wotdde 
havs  his  wief  his  executrix  he  aunswered  Yea  Againe 
bung  desyred  by  his  saide  Brother  Biehard  Massln- 
gw  yf  he  wonlde  have  bis  wief  to  bo  his  exeentrix 
to  saye  yea  Whereunto  he  againe  awnswered  Yea 
Yea  Then  did  his  saide  Brother  Biehard  Massinger 
aslce  him  the  thirde  tyme  whither  he  did  leave  all  his 
goodes  to  his  wief  and  make  hir  his  executrix  as 
before  he  bad  moved  him  Yea  well  well  All  w*^ 
was  done  in  the  presence  and  heuiog  of  the  afore- 
said lUehard  Massinger,  Walter  Crompton,  and 
Hughe  Willisms.'" 

This  will,  says  Ool.  Chester,  was  admitted  to  pro- 
bate in  the  Prerogative  Oourt  of  OantOTburr 
January  7,  1603-4 ;  but,  most  prorokingly,  the 
Christian  name  of  the  roUct  and  executrix  is  not 
given  in  the  Probate  Act.  There  is  a  blank  space 
left  for  it,  but  it  was  never  filled  up.  Otherwise 
it  would  probably  have  settled  the  question 
whether  she  was  the  widow  Anne  Maaunger 
buried  at  Gloucester  in  1636  or  1637.  Thelwother 
Richard  may  furnish  an  important  clue. 

Earlt  in  December  will  be  published  the  fifth 
portion  of  Gustav  Freytag*8  great  romance  Die 
Ahnen.  The  new  inatslment  will  be  called  "  Die 
Gteschwister,"  and  will  consist  of  two  stories  en- 
titled "  Der  Rittmeister  von  Alt  Rosen  "  and  "  Der 
Frei-Korporal  bw  Markgraf  Albrecht." 

Geeoos  Samarow,  the  author,  of  Um  Sz^er 
und  Kronen,  which  dealt  with  the  events  of  Ger- 
man history  from  1666  to  1871,  is  about  to  com- 
mence a  new  cycle  of  such  romances  of  contempo- 
rary events.  Mohen  wid  Tiefen  ("  Heighta_and 
Depths  ")  is  to  be  the  titie  ot  the  new  series,  of 
which  the  first  number  will  appear  next  week. 
The  work  will  deal  with  the  social  question  now 
agitating  all  Germany. 

The-  yearly  meeting  of  the  Swiss  Socaety  for 
Universal  Historical  Research,  which  took  pla(»  in 
the  pleasant  little  town  of  Stans,  on  August  6  and 
6,  was  very  numerously  attended,  and  was  further- 
more favoured  by  the  presence  of  two  of  its  hono- 
rary membera,  II.  G.  Waitz,  from  Berlin,  and  G. 
Monod,  from  Paris.  Among  the  papers  that  were 
read,  the  one  on  Arnold  von  Winkeliied  espe- 
cially excited  general  interest  and  gave  rise  to  a 
discussion  all  the  mora  animated  sa  the  critical 
inveatigation  of  the  historical  sources  threatens  to 
destroy  the  trustworthiness  of  the  story  of  WiiH 
kelried's  heroic  deed  at  tiie  battle  of  Sempach. 
The  society  is  editiiu;  three  different  publicaticni, 
the  Ai\ze*ger  fOr  Schweiterieohe  Qetchichte,  the 
Jahrhwh;^ Sckweixeritehe  QeKhichte,«adi  QaeUm 
fur  Sehweizer  Oeechtchte.  The  laatMiamed  publi- 
cation for  the  year  1878  oonteins  tho  despatches  of 
J.  K  FadaTiiM,  who  from  May  1607  to  Mi^ 
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1608  was  Yenetian  SesidenC  in  Zurich.  The  Year- 
book for  1878  contftinfl  four  articlee:— "Die  re- 
formirte  Schweiz  in  ihren  Beziehnngen  zu  Karl  I. 
Ton  Skiglaad,  WiUiun  Laud,  Erzbiachof  tod  Oan- 
tnbiOT  und  den  CoTenantera,"  by  Alfred  Stem ; 
"  J.  P.  Freiherr  ron  Hohenaaz/  by  H.  Zeller* 
Werdmiiller ;  "  Du  lieu  d'orifdne  de  la  chroniqne 
de  Fr^ddgaire,"  by  Q.  Moood ;  "  Die  Alpenpaase 
im  MitteJalter,"  by  E.  Oeblmann.  The  fiiBt  of 
these  articles  ia  baaed  on  a  set  of  documents  in  the 
State-azehiTeB  of  Zurich,  of  which  hitlierto  only 
two  were  known  through  Baillie's  LetUra  and 
J<nirrud$,  ed.  Laing,  1841  (ii.,  431,  teq.). 

The  current  number  of  the  Alt~Preutsiche 
Mmatttchrift  containa  a  Tery  intereetiog  collec- 
tion of  Lithuanian  Sagen,  ^tfawed  by  Herr  Xang^- 
kuseh  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Memd,  Heidekrog, 
and  Tilsit.  Tb^  are  arrwged  so  as  to  be  an 
Ajtpendix  to  Onmm's  Mythoiogief  and  form  an 
a^tim  which  lorers  of  folk-lore  will  gladly  wel- 
cnae.  In  the  same  journal  Herr  Wiebert  makea 
a  curio ua  eoUectiou  of  veraes  addresaed  to  Kant  by 
yariooB  poeta^  and  alao  calls  attention  to  some  of 
Kant's  own  poetry,  which  mostiy  took  the  form  of 
epitaph,  but  ofl^  contains  happy  popularisations 
of  ethioil  truths.  For  instance,  the  ibUowing  ia 
worth  recalling: — 

"  Was  aof  daa  Leben  foist,  deckt  tiefe  FiaBtemisi ; 
Was  una  n  tfann ^b^rt,  des  siod  wir  mugnria*. 
Dem  kaui — vis  Idlieoth^ — krin  Toddle  HbffiiDDg 
ranben, 

Der  glaubt,  am  redit  m  than,  reeht  that,  am  troh 
Bu  glauben." 

The  Deattche  Rundschau  for  November  has  an 
article  by  Prof.  Schmidt  on  "Darwinism  and 
Social  Donociaey/'  in  which  he  ahowa  that  no- 
thing but  entire  misunderstanding  of  the  principles 
of  toe  Development^ihilosophy  can  have  led  the 
advocates  of  Soinalum  to  call  it  to  thor  ud. 
There  is  also  the  be^nning  of  what  promises  to 
be  an  excellent  story  by  WubelmiDe  von  Hillern, 
the  plot  of  which  ia  laid  in  an  Alpine  monaaterr 
in  tne  fourteenth  century.  The  stoiy  diowa  all 
the  force  and  pathos  which  made  IMe  Qaer-WaUy 
80  fluiioiu  in  England. 

Tm  Itemi«  Hittorique  for  Norember  contains 
an  article  by  M.  Longnon  on  ''Girard  deBoaaaiU 
lon,"  the  hero  of  several  poems  of  the  twelfth  and 
thirterath  centuries,  M.  Longnon  identifies  him 
with  the  historic  Girard,  governor  of  Provence 
from  866  to  870,  of  whose  doings  he  gives  an  ac- 
count. M.  Gazier  begina  a  study  on  the  political 
career  of  Henri  GrSgoire,  one  of  the  clerical  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Assembly  in  1780,  and  the 
chief  of  the  Liberal  clei^.  M.  Gazier'e  firat 
article  promisee  that  the  aucceeding  ones  will  con- 
tain much  intoreeting  matter  as  to  the  relations  of 
the  devolution  and  the  Church.  M.  Ptdllard 
pnbliBhee  a  aeries  of  documents  rating  to 
Francis  I.'s  achemee  of  escape  from  Madrid  in 
1026.  The  most  interesting  among  liiem  are  two 
letten  of  C9tfment  I^e  Ohampion,  valat  of  Francis 
I.,  betraying  his  master's  plans  and  the  general 
condition  oi  France  to  tiie  Imperial  Ohamba>ldn. 
De  Nassau. 

Is  the  JZmufa  Contemporanea  of  October  16 
T.  Oldad  y  Sobron  has  an  intraesting  article  on 
"  Los  litooB  de  los  Indios."  He  theron  describes 
tiie  civilisation,  and  espedally  the  modes  of  writ- 
ing, of  the  natives  of  Peru,  New  Spain,  and 
Mexico,  with  notices  of  the  works  of  Spanish 
authors  relating  to  this  aubject,  both  printed  and 
in  MS.  Another  naeful  article  ia  "  Una  Visita  al 
R&J  Museo,"  by  E.  Lopez  Bago.  He  observea 
that  in  Spain,  rb  in  England,  there  is  no  school  of 
paintinff,  bat  only  great  individual  artiata.  The 
so-called  Spanish  school  died  with  Murillo  and 
Velasquez,  In  portrtuture  he  prefers  Vandyke  to 
Velasquez.  Touriata  intending  to  visit  Madrid 
thoold  make  a  note  of  this  article. 

The  November  number  of  Nord  und  con- 
taina an  eograviDg  of  Iwan  Turgenjew,  and  an 
intaieating  tiographical  sketch  of  the  Bussian 
novelist  bj  Pietseh.   Next  to  the  DeatmAs  Smd- 


schauj  this  new  journal,  Hbrd  und  /^id,  is  gaining 
a  great  position  in  Germany,  having  secured  the 
support  of  some  of  the  best  writers.  The  last 
number  contuns  some  very  successful  translations 
from  Horace  by  the  poet  Geibel,  and  an  interesting 
account  of  English  country  houses  and  their  inhabi- 
tants, by  Baron  von  Ompteda.  In  the  last  number 
he  ^ve  an  account  of  Hatfield  House  and  Lord 
Sahabury  ;  in  the  present  there  is  a  description  of 
Baron  Schroder's  cottage  near  Windsor.  In  the 
October  nomber  there  are  several  other  articles 
likely  to  interest  English  readers:  an  exhaustive 
article  by  Prof.  Noird  on  "  Max  Miiller  und  die 
Sprachphiloaophie ; "  an  essay  by  Witte  on  Kanl^ 
views  on  women;  and  a  well-written  novdette 
by  R.  R  Fnnioa, "  A  Lock  of  St.  Agatha." 


OBITirABT. 


The  Rev.  Alfred  Bowen  Evans,  the  well-known 

rector  of  the  parish  of  St.  Mary-le-Strand,  died  at 
23  Glouceeter  Orescent,  on  the  6th  inst,  s^ed  63. 
He  was  brought  up  in  the  strictest  principles  of 
Diaaent,  but  soon  parted  from  hia  early  edncatora, 
and  in  his  twenty-fifth  year  published  an  exposure 
of  Dinent  and  iti  Inconeistmciea.  Under  the 
patronage  of  the  late  Bishop  Thirlwall,  he  was 
educated  at  Lampeter  College ;  his  religious  con- 
victions, however,  differed  widely  from  tfaoee  of 
hia  distinguiahed  friend,  and  Mr.  Evans  through- 
out his  clerical  career  was  conspicuous  as  a  leader 
of  the  advanced  section  of  the  High  Church  party. 
For  many  years  he  was  lecturer  at  the  church  of 
St.  Andrew,  Wells  Street.  During  this  poiod  and 
his  tenure  (1861-78)  of  the  benefice  of  St.Mary-le* 
Strand,  his  miidstrations  were  attended  by  many 
men  eminent  in  art  and  lettevs.  Two  series  of  ser- 
mons preached  by  him  at  St.  Andrew,  Wells  Street, 
were  published  under  the  title  of  Omttianity  in 
its  Homdy  Aspects  (1862  and  1864).  He  also 
printed  a  volume  ot  Lectures  m  the  Book  of  Job 
(1866),  a  course  of  Advent  sermons  entitled  The 
Future  of  the  Human  Race  (1864),  Morning  and 
Evening  Services  for  Hoiiteholds  (1863),  and  a 
multitude  of  single  sermons.  In  1864  he  received 
the  liunbeth  dejgree  of  D.D.  Dr.  Evans  was 
buried  at  Highgate  on  the  12th  inst. 

Mr.  Wiluak  GEOit0B  Oiasx,  Senior  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  Pablic  Orator 
from  1867  to  1860,  died  at  York  on  the  6th  inst., 
aged  fifty-seven  years.  Among  hia  works  may  be 
mentioned  Qazpacho  (1840),  and  Peloponnesus 
(1866);  "Naples"  and  "Poland"  in  Vacation 
Touruts\  tiie  Cambridge  and  Globe  editions  of 
Shakapere  (1862-1866y,  edited  in  coniunction 
with  Mr.  W.  Aldis  Wnght;  and  various  boo^  of 
travel  in  Suin.  He  was  likewise  the  editor  of 
Cambridge  JStsays,  and  the  Journal  o/PAiU^ogy; 
and  had  collected  considerable  matoials  for  an 
edition  of  Aristophanes,  with  iUiutrationB  from 
the  English  drama. 

L.  Alexaitsbx  Michod,  a  zealous  worker  in 
the  province  of  popular  and  juvenile  literature, 
and  the  founder  of  tiie  Journal  popxUaire  de  la 
Suisse  Rommde,  died  at  Lausanne,  on  Novem- 
ber 4.  For  aome  years  jast  he  has  held  the  post 
of  secretary  to  the  Statistical  Bureau  of  the  Canton 
of  Vaud,  and  as  snch  he  issued  every  year  an 
Anmutire  iMcid  du  QMton  de  Fond,  which  served 
at  a  modeiior  many  dmilar  works. 


vona  ow  iutxl. 


Ojt  Novwnber  11  tiie  London  Misdonary  Society 
recttved  the  gratifying  intelligence  of  the  arrival 
at  Ujiji  of  part  of  ueir  Tanmnyifca  expedition 
under  the  command  of  Mr.  Thomson.  In  the 
earlier  part  of  their  journey,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, they  suffered  much  delay  and  trouble  by 
the  loss  of  their  oxen ;  but  the  second  and  third 
stages  were  accomplished  with  remarkable  celerity, 
and  the  march  from  Urumbo,  the  capital  of 
Unyamweu,  to  Lake  Tanganyika  occupied  but 
^hteen  daye.    It  ia  voithy  of  note  that  this 


nem  has  reached  London  in  the  short  q>ace  of 
seventh-eight  days,  of  which  forty-five  only  were 
recj^uired  for  the  transmission  of  the  lett^  from 
Ujiji  to  Zanzibar,  a  distance  of  some  660  miles-, 
and  yet  but  eight  years  ago  Dr.  Livingstone  was 
looked  upon  as  lost,  though  he  was  reeiung  at  the 
former  place. 

Db.  Rohlts  met  with  a  most  cordial  reception 
at  Paris,  wh^  he  completed  his  outfit  He 
arrived  at  Tripoli  on  the  24th  of  last  month,  and 
hopes  to  be  able  to  start  for  Wadai  about  the 
beginning  of  December.  The  German  Emperor 
sends  valtiable  presents  throiu;h  him  to  the  Sultaa 
of  Wadai,  in  recognition  oi  the  kindness  shovm 
to  Dr.  NachtigaL 

PanroE  Bismabok  has  rather  offended  the 
German  African  Association  by  granting  30,000 
marks  out  of  the  100,000  recently  voted  by  the 
Reichstag  to  Bbjor  von  Mechow,  vrithout  eonsult- 
iog  competent  authorities.  The  major  was  a 
member  of  Dr.  Giissfeldt's  expedition,  and  ia 
said  not  to  be  qualified  to  carry  on  aciratific 
wortc.  A  map  of  tM  Biver  Qnuua,  from  »  vaxwj 
by  Otto  Stilts,  one  of  the  travellen  d  the  Get- 
man  Airiean  Aasodatiott,  has  just  beui  nntliriied. 
It  extends  to  long.  16"  E.,  abounds  in  oetaal,  and 
is  altogether  a  creditaUe  piece  of  work. 

Nxws  has  been  recuved  of  the  arrival  at 
Mpwapwa,  on  September  1,  of  the  Ftaneh  AlHcsa 
Ex^ecution,  under  tiie  Abbd  Debaize^  a  month 
behind  the  Algerian  mistionaiiy  par^.  At  that 
date  the  latter  vrere  reported  1^  an  Juab  caravan 
to  be  within  seventeen  days'  march  of  Urambo, 
the  capital  of  Unyamwesi,  and  eighty  days' march 
from  the  coast.  They  had  crossed  Vgogo  in 
safety,  but  in  so  doing  had  been  obliged  to  expend 
the  greater  part  of  the  goods  thsycairied  with 
them.  On  Vee^ving  this  intell^enoe,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Algiers  despatched  ordfin  to  Zanzibar 
to  send  up  further  supplies  to  the  musiunary 
caravan  with  the  least  possiUe  delay.  Mgr. 
Lavigerie  has  forwarded  to  Lea  Missions  OttSo- 
Uques  several  extracts  from  letten  received  from 
the  miasionaries  up  to  October  20,  together  with  a 
map  constructed  by  them  from  preoae  and  ut- 
ezpected  information  which  they  had  already 
cofieeted  regarding  the  regions  to  be  tzBTersed  by 
their  partjr,  from  Europeans  living  in  tha  latmor, 
and  especially  from  Mr.  M(ntoo.  This  aupy 
which  IB  described  as  bnng  much  more  eiMiplata 
than  those  hitherto  published,  vrill  *I^war  in  u 
early  number  of  tlie  journal  rerarred  to. 

Br  the  last  mail  firom  the  West  Ooast  of  Africa 
we  learn  that  tlu  Gold  Hhung  Otmipany  starteA 
atAxim,  on  the  Gold  Ooas^  aome  time  ago,  intail 
shortly  to  send  an  expedition  into  the  interior; 
the  reports  as  to  gold  hdng  found  within  a  dwrt 
distance  of  the  coast  are  fully  corroborated,  and 
the  remains  of  some  old  Dutch  mining  machinety 
were  recentiy  discovered  in  the  bu£.  Labour, 
however,  is  wanted,  and  though  attempts  have 
been  made  to  obtain  a  nnmbw  of  Kroomen,  it  is 
said  that  some  superstitious  ideas  prevent  them 
from  taking  work  in  the  district 

Thi  Umtod  States  Survey  Expedition  nnder 
Oommander  Selfridge  have  made  a  tracl^^lart  of 
the  Amazon  ae  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Madeira, 
and  of  that  river  up  to  the  San  Antonio  FbDs, 
round  which  it  is  in  contemplation  to  construct  a 
railway.  By  this  means  goods  will  be  transferred 
to  steamers  of  light  draught  on  the  Upper 
Madeira,  and  thus  reach  the  root  of  the  Andes  is 
Bolivia.  That  portion  of  the  river,  however,  is 
only  navigable  with  safety  between  December  and 
July :  but  the  lower  part  is  always  practicable  for 
veaaela  not  drawing  more  than  dght  feet  of  w»ter. 

Thb  current  number  of  L^JSxplaration  contains 
a  paper  by  M.  Virlet  d'Aonat  entitied,  Projet 
d'Etablissement  d'un  Canal  Maritime  da  Ntvean. 
sans  Tunnels  et  sans  Eclnsee,  par  le  Kicara^oa," 
which  was  communicated  to  the  IntemtuMial 
OongresB  of  Oommereial  OeogzaphT  im  Septem- 
ber §7. 
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Wx  hmr  that  b  branch  of  the  Sociedada  da  Qeo- 
nsphia  de  Ld&hoa  has  just  been  founded  at  Bio  de 
Janeiro,  under  the  preeideacy  of  the  Senator 
Hendes  d'Almeida.  One  of  the  Tice-presidents  is 
General  de  Beaurepure  Rohan,  -who  has  himeelf  a 
ComudeimtJe  repatatiim  as  a  trBToller. 

Ths  Norember  number  of  the  C&ureh  Minion' 
ary  InUltiffenar  oontuna  letters  from  the  Bev.  0. 
T.  Wilson,  of  the  Njanza  Expedition,  written 
from  SabagA,  Uganda,  and  extending  down  to 
Mmj  9.  In  the  first  he  ^ves  some  curious  inform- 
ation reapecting  the  history  and  superstitionB  of 
the  Waganda,  from  which  we  learn  thatMtesa 
has  made  up  Us  mind  that  Ham,  or  Ohenda,  the 
fiiBt  yana  oi  Uganda,^  ia  identical  with  Noah'e  son, 
tboogh  Sir.  Wuson  is  "  inclined  to  think  that  it 
points  to  an  Eg^tian  oriain."  Tozning  to  geo- 
gtaphieil  matten,  Mr.  Wilson  ohaervee  that  our 
mqw  of  the  Vicfania  Nyansa  will  have  to  be 
lugelr  filled  op  in  the  north-west  comer,  as  it  is 
th&qr  dotted  with  islands,  some  of  which  are 
fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  Ions;.  The  people  ea^  that 
there  are  four  hundred  of  tnem,  and  he  lias  himself 
seen  between  fifty  and  sixty  in  his  three  Toyages 
to  and  from  Uganda.  They  all  seem  to  be  called 
"  Saase  "  or  "  Saese  Islands,"  which  may  he  brans- 
lated  "  Isles  of  the  fishermen."  A  different  dialect 
is  spokui  on  them  from  that  used  on  the  main- 
land; the  smaller  islets  are  mostly  uninhabited, 
Imt  are  roleodidly  timbered.  These  islands,  so  far 
as  filr.  Wilson  has  been  able  to  ascertain  by  dead 
reckoning,  extend  to  about  S.  lat.  0^  40'.  Mr. 
Wilson  also  mmtions  a  fact  with  regard  to  the 
Nnsis  which  will  probably  throw  li^t  apou  the 
faiffiKmwn  which  the  volume  of  water  in  it  has  on 
the  Nile  in  Egypt : — 

"Sow  after  my  arrival  at  Kagei  last  year — ktf.,  about 
themiddleofFebmazy— I  noticed  that  the  level  of 
the  Njaua  was  slowly  rising ;  as  aotm  as  I  became 
qute  sure  of  this,  I  marked  a  lock  vhich  iraa  half 
out  of  the  water,  aod  watched  it  from  day  to  day. 
About  the  middle  of  Hay— about  ten  days  after 
the  lUDS  ceased — ^tbe  level  of  the  lake  was  at  its 
mazimttM,  and  it  then  bc^n  to  recede,  the  total  rise 
aboTe  the  point  marked  ^iDg  exactly  two  feet.  On 
my  azriTal  at  Xagei  on  Janoan  12  this  year,  I  went 
to  look  at  the  rode  I  had  marked,  and,  to  ny  snr- 
prise,  Amd  the  water  within  an  inch  or  an  inch  and 
s-half  of  itSJaaximBm  in  Hay  last  year,  this  being 
doe  to  the  excessively  wet  season  they  had  had 
during  the  two  prerions  months  in  Usnknma  at  a 
time  when  there  is  asoally  little  or  no  rain.  Now, 
the  entire  level  of  the  lake  being  raised  two  feet 
above  its  normal  height  at  that  season,  an  immensely 
iBenaaed  volume  most  have  been  peered  out  over 
Biptm  Falls,  and,  if  the  Victoria  ITyaBsa  plays  any 
imp(»taQt  part  in  the  annual  inandations  of  Egypt, 
eowd  not  &il  to  be  noticed  in  that  conatxy.* 
It  k  the  moie  fortonate  that  Mr.  Wilson  chaAeed 
to  make  theee  obearraticms,  as  in  the  present  year 
there  has  been  a  "good  Nile,"  which  was  not  ^e 
-    in  1877. 


Thb  OeograpMeal  Magasme  for  November  is  a 
nmnber  of  more  than  average  merit.  Mr.  Tre- 
lawney  Saunders* "  Hap  of  the  Eaibar,  Earkatoha, 
and  Kurram  Passes  "  is  ^one  worth  the  price  of 
the  whole,  for  those  who  wish  to  follow  the  course 
of  erantB  in  what  will  probably  be  the  principal 
Ae^ra  of  war.  Spelling  apart,  it  is  a  model  of 
flUtognphieal  workmanahip.  The  first  glance 
g^fm  a  dear  idea  of  the  deciuve  featiues  of  the 
conntfy,  while  a  closer  exunination  supplies  all 
the  neeeesarT  details.  The  shading  of  the  moun- 
tain-ranges has  been  elaborately  carried  out  to  in- 
dicate variations  in  height,  and  the  main  routee 
ahmg  the  vallevs  and  over  the  rid^  bare  been 
carenilly  traced.  Our  only  complamt  is  that  the 
&0Dtier^line  might  have  been  demarcated  with 
greater  emphasis.  The  accompanying  article, 
which  we  can  scarcely  err  in  assigning  to  the 
editor  himself,  dwells  upon  the  advantages  that 
ttade  would  derive  from  a  British  occupation  of 
the  passes.  Of  the  remaining  contributions  it 
mar  he  said  that  all  are  either  valuable  or  inter- 
astuigi  but  it  mtij  be  questioned  whether  the 


chatty  descriptions  of  St.  Gemuuns  and  Palermo 
come  strictly  within  the  domain  of  geogiaphical 
saence. 


nmnr'a  "  mSlORISOHM  TASOIDNBVOR." 

The  new  volume  of  Biehl's  Hittoritch^  Taa- 
chenbuch  contains  articles  on  Servia,  bv  Rosen  the 
ex-Qerman  diplomatist ;  on  mediaeval  Islam,  by 
Prutz;  on  the  Russian  sect  of  Molokanen,  or 
milk-^ters  (taken  from  KoatomaroiF) ;  also  on 
Maria  Theresa  and  the  Protestants,  Danish 
music  in  the  last  century,  Queen  Oliristina  of 
Sweden,  and  the  MacMahon  msis  of  1877.  A 
Bug^tive  Preface  indicates  the  contact  (real  or 
fuiciful)  of  the  sevanl  essays  with  the  topics 
of  the  day,  a  condescension  to  the  vulgar  reader, 
to  which,  however,  Riehl  oSm  an  antidote  in 
the  remark  that  "truth  for  its  own  sake  is  the 
watchword  of  real  science."  The  accomplished 
editor  should  have  Impressed  this  fact  on  Herr 
Bosen,  whose  narrative  of  the  early  relations  of 
Servia  and  Russia,  far  from  being,  as  Riehl  thinks, 
"  objective,"  is  a  barefaced  attempt  to  cook  the 
events  of  1801-6  into  a  shape  handy  for  political 
vituperation  in  1878.  We  must  take  leave  to  assert 
that  there  is  not  the  palest  penumbra  of  a  reason 
for  admitting  Rosens  assertion  that  the  fiist 
Servian  a[meal  for  Russian  help  was  made  to  order 
from  St.  Petersburg,  where  the  conviction  had 
arisen  that  Servia  would  be  a  useful  aUy  in 
Rnsna's  "  contemplated "  war  with  the  Porte. 
Rosen  discovers  "noon  at  fourteen  o'dock,"  as  the 
French  say,  bv  judieioas  emendatbn  and  inter- 
pretation of  the  memoin  published  some  time 
since  at  Belgrade,  of  the  eminent  statesman 
of  the  Earadjordje  (Ozemy  or  Black-Oeotge) 
period,  the  Prota,  or  archpriest,  Neaadowic,  who 
headed  the  deputation  m  question  to  Russia. 
The  first  attempt  to  induce  the  Russian  Oabinetto 
take  up  the  Servian  question  was  made  in  1804, 
bv  the  Hungarian  Greek  Bishop  of  Carlovitz. 
Tliis  signally  fuled;  the  Russian  Minister  of 
Forei^  Affairs,  Prince  Adam  Czartoriski,  showed 
the  Bishop's  agent  the  cold-shoulder,  and  returned 
the  episcopal  memoir,  with  its  abstract,  on  the 
suggested  emancipation  of  Servia  and  establish- 
ment of  a  Russian  Ghrand  Duke  as  Prince.  Such 
an  "  indirection,"  as  Polonius  would  have  said,  as 

S'ving  back  documents  may  have  botimed  the 
ishop,  but  it  is  transparent  oiough  for  Rosen, 
who  mds  in  it  deductively,  from  the  inner  nature 
of  the  Russian  Foreign  Office,  a  "  direction  "  that 
Prince  Osarttmski  kept  copies  of  the  papers  and 
showed  them  to  the  Czar.  A  fortnlg^ht  later,  an 
Austrian  Serb  officer,  whose  wife  had  been  in  the 
household  of  the  lately-deceased  Russian  Grand 
Duchess  Alexandra,  ^fe  of  the  Palatine  Joseph, 
came  to  Nenadowic  and  his  friends,  and  advised 
them  to  go  to  St.  Petersburg  and  beg  for  help. 
The  officer's  wife,  accompanied  by  two  Serbs,  had 
shortiy  before  left  for  Oharkow  in  Russia,  from 
which  journey,  and  the  facts  and  dates  just  named, 
Rosen  derives,  by  some  intellectual  process  or 
other,  the  certainty  that  the  Austrian  and  his 
wife  were  Russian  agents,  and  that  the  suggestion 
to  Nenadowic  was  Gzartoriski's  real  answer  to  the 
rejected  quscopal  monoir,  of  which,  according  to 
Rosen's  acute  explanation,  a  copy  had  been  pre- 
served. The  Nenadowic  of  the  Memoirs,  good 
easy  man,  fancied  he  was  spontaneously  doing  the 
work  of  Serb  patriotism,  and  that  his  subsequent 
Journey  to  St  Petersbuiv,  which  he  describes 
in  detail,  was  arranged  by  nimself.  But  Russia's 
cat's-paws  iiave  no  more  freedom  of  loco- 
motion than  Cook's  tourists,  and  Nenadowic, 
as  Rosen  profoundly  explains,  was  in  reality, 
though  he  did  not  know  it,  "  personally 
conducted"  by  the  Czar's  agents.  Nenadowic  and 
the  deputation  went  via  Mohilef,  Kamenetz,  Kief, 
and  Cnarkow.  But  why  take  the  longest  way 
round  to  Moscow  P  In  order,  expounds  Rosen, 
that  they  might  be  impressed  with  "  the  grandest 
possible  idea  of  the  extension  and  development  of 
the  OiBr%  £iiipixe''l  At  Eiaf  the  Serbs  saw 


cannon-balls  piled  in  "  walla,"  or  quantities  which 
the  miest  thought  great,  round  the  churches, 
and  they  regretted  that  some  of  them  could  not 
be  earned  to  Belgrade  to  be  used  for  pound- 
ing  Baker  Pasha  and  the  Turks.    The  vulgar 
reader  might  not  attach  much  weight  to  that, 
bat  diplomaoy  teaches  men  to  see  deeper  not  only 
into  millstones  but' also  into  shot  thsn  other 
people  can,  and  Rosen  von  tores  on  this  delightful 
commentary:  "  Rusna,  as  we  see,  was  already  in- 
dustriously preparing  forthe  war  of  which  the  Port» 
'  was  guilty '  two  years  later,  and  perhaps  the  '  fic- 
cidmtik'  aoqasintance  of  Ute  Swvian  travellers 
with  these  enormoas  prepuations  was  a  part  of 
the  programme  of  their  joum^."   In  the  capital 
the  Serb  deputation  was  eoloDy  received  at  tho 
Russian  Foreign  Office.  The  Czar  did  not  see  them, 
and  according  to  the  iptiatima  verba  of  Nenadovric 
the  Serbs  were  somewhat  snubbed  by  Prince  Czar- 
toriski, who  accused  Karadjordje  ol  murder  and 
other  crimes,  and  expreesed  approval  of  Austria's 
refusal  to  help  the  Serbs  against  the  Porte,  say- 
ing that  she  was  bound  by  her  treaties,  and  that 
"  Rasflia  also  was  on  good  terms  with  Turkey." 
This  seems  lathra  smasMng  to  Rosen's  eyet&Of 
but  it  does  sot  smash  Rosen,  who  eslla  attentioD 
to  the  veritable  ngaifleance  of  Osartoriski'a 
words,  "Russia,  too,  is  now  on  friendly  terms 
vrith  Turkey."    This  wwd  "now"  was  any- 
thing but  a  mere  innocent  part  of  E^^eech.  Pro- 
perly emphasieed,  the  "now"  was  in  complete 
harmony  with  the  military  "  preparations  for  war'* 
at  Kief,  for  it  indicated  a  contrast  with  the  future, 
and  denoted  a  coming  change  in  Russia's  relataons 
with  the  Porte,  and  should  thoefore  have  been 
quite  enough  for  an  acute  Serb  priest  I  Agun, 
PEartoriski  observed — "  You  must  have  a  Synod 
(Assemblv),  for  neither  Russia  nor  ^  an^  other 
nation  will  correspond  with  a  single  individual  ** 
like  Karadjordje.   This  shows,  says  Rosen,  that 
Russia  was  already  occumed  with  the  "inner 
organisation  "  of  the  Serb  State  of  the  fatore,  and 
he  proceeds  to  a  gratuitous  analyslsi  framed  out  of 
nothing,  of  Osartoriski's  ai^redataons  of  th» 
comparative  benefits  to  Russia  of  a  roval  or  an 
olif^an^ucal  Servia  from  the  military  ana  political 
pomts  o!  view,  the  whole  being  a  tahm  of  the- 
nevrspaper  noticms  of  1878,  and  utterly  unlike  the 
speciuationB  posrible  f<x  a  Pole  in  1804.  Such 
writing  is  not  history.  It  might  be  in  its  place  in 
a  first-rate  German  newspaper  cotrespondence, 
but  it  ought  not  to  be  harboured  in  a  serious  his- 
torical Review.   The  volume  contains,  however, 
some  good  articles  bf  way  of  compensation, 
notably  a  ehanning  one  on  Christina's  intellectual 
pranks  at  Rome ;  ue  famous  Italian  thaumatur- 
gist  Borri  should  not,  however,  be  written  Borro, 
and  the  &mous  Malpighi  should  not  be  spelt 
with  an  e.  An  article  by  Wilhelm  Miiller  od- 
the  great  Bbclbhon  cnsis  of  1877  leminda 
us   of  Gambetta's  eslamate  of  the  ManbalV 
character. 


oAXTov's  warns  laamn. 

The  Holbein  Society  has  recentiy  added  to  ita 
series  of  facsimile  reprints  a  portion  of  the 
first  edition  of  Oaxton's  CMam  Leffend,  re- 
produced irom  an  imperfect  copy  in  the 
Manchester  Free  LihnOT,  and  edited,  with  an 
Introduction,  by  Mr.  Alfred  Aspland.  Compiled 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth  century  by 
Jacobus  de  Voragine,  Aidibishop  of  Genoa,  the- 
Leffenda  Auraa  became  so  popular  thatupwaida- 
of  a  hundred  editions  in  Latin,  Italian,  French^ 
Bohemian,  Dutch,  and  English,  were  issued  from 
the  press  before  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  cmtury. 
It  was  traiulated  into  French  towards  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century  by  Jehan  de  Vignay,  who- 
added  to  it  many  new  legends  of  the  saints ;  and 
from  this  version  it  was,  about  the  middle  of  thfr 
next  century,  translated  into  English  by  eertaiiL 
"  worthy  Clerks  and  Doctors  of  Divinity.^  Caxton 
possessed  the  Latin,  £>ench^  and  EngUsn  vezsions^ 
DQt,  finding  that  they  vmed  in  many  pUoei^  he. 
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resolved  to  compile  from  them  a  new  edition,  in 
which  he  discreetlj  omitted  some  of  the  more 
incredible  and  immoral  stories.  The  work  was 
the  most  ardaous,  as  well  as  the  most  extensive, 
of  all  Cazton's  literary  and  trpographical  labours, 
and  it  would  not  improbably  have  .been  abandoned 
in  despur  had  not  the  Earl  of  Arundel  interponed 
!his  encouragement  and  aid.  Oazton  finished  his 
translation  in  November,  1483,  and  it  was  probably 
printed  in  1484,  in  larger  aambere  than  usaal,  for 
it  is  one  of  the  most  common  of  the  productions  of 
Caxton's  press,  although  no  perfect  copy  has 
hitherto  been  discovered.  We  believe,  however, 
that  the  copieein  the  libraries  of  the  Due  d'Aumate 
and  Earl  Spencer  have  been  made  pexfect. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  jmaeot  publication 
lies  in  the  woodcut  illustrations,  which,  although 
rude  in  design  and  coarse  in  execution,  are  de- 
serving of  attention  on  account  of  their  pro- 
bable English  origin.  They  bear  a  strong  re* 
semblance  to  contemporary  Dutch  illustrations, 
and  are  apparently  from  the  hand  of  the  same 
■artist  as  those  in  the  second  edition  of  the 
Oame  and  i%w  of  the  Oteue,  showing  a  decided 
«dvan<»  upon  Oaxton'e  first  attempts  to  apply  the 
■art  of  wood-eDgTaTUD|f  to  the  iUastntion  oi  books, 
■as  exhibited  in  the  thud  edition  of  the  Parvus  Chato 
and  the  Mirrour  of  Ms  World,  Hie  woodcut  of 
the  Assembly  of  the  Saints,  which  ocears  at 
the  beginniug  of  the  work,  is  the  IwKwt  known 
to  have  been  used  by  Oaxton.  The  leaves 
taken  from  the  Golden  Legend  are  preceded  by 
&C8imile8  of  several  pages  of  the  edition  of  the 
Dutch  vOTsion,  or  Paasiomel,  printed  at  Antwerp 
Tjy  Henrick  Eckert  van  Homberch  in  1506,  the 
-woodcut  illustrations  of  which  are  from  the  same 
blocks  as  those  used  for  the  edition  printed  at 
Delft  in  1480  by  the  printer  who  adopted  the 
vnicorn  as  his  device,  and  who  is  believed  to  have 
l>een  Ohristiaan  Snellaert  This,  however,  waa 
not,  as  here  stated,  the  first  Dutch  edition,  for  the 
Itook  had  been  isnied  frvm  the  press  of  Gerard 
Leeu  at  Ooada  in  1478,  and  reprinted  both  at 
Oottda  and  Utreeht  in  1480,  and  In-  Jacob  Jacobs- 
Boen  der  Meer  at  DeUt  in  1482, 1484,  and 
1487— the  last  time  illnstrated  with  woodcuts, 
-which  might  on  comparison  be  found  to  be 
identical  vrith  those  of  the  editions  of  1489  and 
1606.   The  edittnr  appears  to  be  as  little  able  as 

Srevious  writers  to  resist  the  temptation  to  in- 
ulge  in  romance  about  the  facts  of  Oaxton's  life, 
-when  he  states  that  Robert  La^,  a  wealtiiy 
London  mercer  to  whom  Oaxton  was  apprenticed, 
no  doubt  dealt  in  manuscript  books ;  and  as  the 
future  printer  vras  jprobably  better  educated  than 
his  fellow-apprentices,  it  la  not  unlikely  that  this 
department  was  allotted  to  him,  and  gave  the  first 
bent  to  his  literary  tastes."  He  also  remarks  that 
it  is  supposed  that  Caxton  printed  the  Latin 
•oration  delivered  by  Dr.  Russell,  afterwards 
Eiehop  of  Rochester  smd  of  Lincoln,  at  the  investi- 
ture of  Charles  the  Bold  with  the  order  of  the 
<3arter  in  1470.  We  were  not  aware  that  any 
-doubt  existed  as  to  the  printer  of  the  I^pontio. 
Although  moat  of  the  details  respecting  Oaxton's 
life  and  labours  are  derived  from  the  researches 
■of  Mr.  Blades,  the  present  volume  will,  we  doubt 
not,  be  welcome  to  many  who  have  not  access  to 
more  exhaustive  works.  R.  R  Gbates. 


lUQAZIKBS  AND  BBVIBWS. 

It  is  rather  hard  on  the  readers  of  MacmUlan  that 
they  should  be  put  off  with  only  eleven  pages  of 
that  veiy  striking  novel  "  Haworth's,"  while  they 
«re  allowed  eight-aad-twenty  of  "A  Doubting 
Heart."  Of  tite  artictee,  two  or  three  are  of  con- 
■sidentble  interest  (we  are  not  speaking  <^  8ir  T. 
Douglas  Forsyth's  very  noticeable  political  paper) : 
Mr.  Blades  telling  the  compsratively  little-known 
story  of  the  first  and  original  John  W^ter — the 
John  Walter  of  the  "  logotypes  "—from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  practical  printer ;  Mr.  R.  L.  Nettle- 
ship  ffivisg  an  euellent  rendering  of  some  flrBi< 
nia  ItaUan  critidam  (tf  Bonyni ;  and  Vt.  A.  W. 


Ward,  in  the  paper  which  he  lately  read  at 
Cheltenham,  presenting  us  with  the  views  of  a 
Manchester  Professor  on  the  multiplication  of 
universities.  There  is  also  an  Erse  "  Hymn  by 
St.  Columba,"  published  apparently  for  the  first 
time,  though  Mr.  Skene,  in  his  Celtio  Scotland, 
has  printed  an  English  version  of  it  The  Italian 
critic  whom  Mr.  Nettiediip  introduces  so  happily 
to  Engli^  readers  is  Signer  Zumbini,  Professor  of 
Liteiature  in  the  University  of  Naples,  a  writer 
(Uread^  well  known  in  Italy,  and,  as  appears  from 
the  evidence  supplied  by  this  article,  one  who  should 
be  well  known  in  England  also.  We  do  not,  in- 
deed, know  how  much  of  the  pleasure  that  we 
have  derived  from  Mr.  Nettleship's  extract  is  due 
to  his  admirable  translations ;  but,  assuming  the 
original  to  be  as  good  as  the  English  version,  it  is 
very  good  indeed.  Signor  Zumbini  first  claims 
for  the  Puritans  an  "  essentially  poetic "  state  of 
mind,  in  that,  outside  the  battles  and  noise  of 
their  actual  present,  their  faith  brought  home  to 
them  the  spiritual  world  uid  made  TisiHe  the  in- 
visible : — 

"  And  those  ecstasies  and  visions  are  already  sub- 
stantially poetry,  for  all  great  poetrv  is  an  ef^t  of 
that  mystwiona  form  of  life  in  vhim  a  man  ceases 
to  see  and  feel  the  things  actoally  hefaca  him,  and 
saes  and  feels  others  whidi  are  beyond  the  range  of 
his  sensea." 

An  interesting  comparison  with  Dante  follows,  and 
it  is  curious  to  see  how  in  details  and  framework 

there  is  sometimes  a  likeness  between  the  two 
poets :  Dante  in  his  "  wood,"  Bunyan  in  the  "  cer- 
tain place  where  waa  a  den  ; "  Dante  exhorting  the 
reader  to  penetrate  to  the  "  doctrine  that  hides  it- 
self under  the  veil  of  his  verse,"  Bun^^an  to  "turn 
u^  his  metaphors ; "  Dante  witii  his  Virgil,  Bunyan 
with  his  Evangelist ;  Dante  stamped  with  the 
seven  F's  by  the  angel  of  purgatory,  Bunyan's 
pilgrims  sealed  by  Interpreter.  Passing  from  this 
comparison  to  ask  what  are  the  poetical  qualities 
of  the  PUffriniB  ProgretB,  Signor  Zumbini  has 
much  that  is  interesting  to  say  about  Bunyan's  truly 
Shaksperian  power  of  characterisation,  seizing  upon 
the  smallest  distinctions  between  nmilar  praaons, 
as  in  the  touches  which  mark  off  Honesty  from 
his  more  impulsive  counterpart,  Valiant-for-Truth. 
To  the  question  of  what  poetic  qu^ties  were 
special  to  bunyan  among  poets,  he  answers  that — 
"Harvellonsly  trae  as  many  of  hie  persooages  are, 
the  most  perfect  of  all  are  tJa(»e  which  reveal  rather 
the  weaknesses  than  the  virtues  of  human  nature : 
weaknesees,  however,  which  being  joined  to  a  sort 
of  goodness  are  so  far  from  exciting  oar  contempt 
that  tbey  -vin  our  sympathy.  .  .  .  Sodi  a  character  is 
Fearing,  an  incarnation  (tf  timidity,  a  very  Bon 
AbboDdio." 

But  if  Bunyan  is  in  the  first  rank  as  a  delineator 
of  character,  he  has  drawbacks  inseparable  from 
the  nature  of  his  subject  and  of  his  mind.  Such 
a  comparative  failure  is  his  treatment  of  the 
pasaions;  partly  owing  to  his  constant  employ- 
ment of  alle^ry,  which  by  its  personifioation  of 
single  qualities  forlnds  that  tomult  of  conflicting 
passions  in  the  individual  soul  wluch  is  what 
makes  tra^cal  heroes.  A  deeper  reason — and 
it  is  in  this  part  of  his  essay  that  Signor  Zumbini 
is  most  interesting  and  most  profound — is  that 
Puritanism  was  of  itself  the  negation  of  that  stormy 
delight  in  the  present  life,  its  problems  and  its 
passions,  which  was  the  groundwork  of  Marlowe's 
and  Shakspere's  art  It  was  this  delight  that  pro- 
duced their  heroes,  "  the  heroes  of  human  pas^on." 
Far  otherwise  is  it  to  the  definitely  Christian  con- 
sciousness, which  "  finds  no  mystery  in  the  world 
beyond,"  and  therefore  finds  less  value  in  the  pre- 
sent world ;  stiU  more  distant  from  the  Shak- 
sperean  standpoint  is  the  Puritan,  to  whom  the 
unseen  is  even  more  real  than  it  ia  to  the  average 
Christian  imagination : — 

"  The  Puritan  poet  does  not  allow  the  ^muods  that 
absolute  worth  which  they  have  tea  the  Eoglish 
dramatists  of  the  sizteeiith  centuiy,  and  scarcely  even 

gort  of  that  relative  worth  attributed  to  them  by  the 
bristian  eoascioasiieaa  in  eeoeral.   And  even  when 


I  he  dofl*  dsMtod  nun  deep^  into  Uft^  he  does  not 


mingle  with  it  unreservedly,  nor  find  in  it  that  attiae- 
tion  and  delight  which  have  captivated  poets  of  a 
di£Ferent  beli^.  He  si^ggeats  raihrn  than  describes 
the  moral  facts  ;  he  indicates  rather  than  represents 
the  passions;  he  is  more  anxious  to  refine  than  to 
kindla  the  emotiims,  and  to  make  art  a  mirror  in 
which  man  may  see  the  reflection  not  bo  much  of  him- 
self as  <^  heaven." 

Is  the  ComhilTi  two  novels  matters  are  mpidly 
approaching  a  crisis,  or  rather  a  crisis  has  already 
come.  Sissy,  in  "  For  Peroival,"  has  fitUen  down 
a  mined  vrall,  and  is  left  insenuble;  and  in 
"  Within  the  I^incts  "  we  hare  a  mairian  and 
a  proposal,  though  the  dinouement  is  yet  mi  off. 
For  the  rest,  except  with  rM;ard  to  thie  paper  by 
C.  E.  S.,  on  "The  Fear  of  Death"  (which  has 
that  tone  and  torn  of  phrase  which  seems  to  have 
come  down  upon  the  best  ComhtS  -writers  from 
the  spirit  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne),  there  ia  little 
that  18  remarkable  in  this  month's  number.  The 
paper  on  Regnard — which  we  should  call  a  shertch, 
though  its  writer  calls  it  a  monograph — contains  a 
good  many  facts  which  readers  will  be  glad  to 
know  (if  they  do  not  happen  to  have  the  Nouv^e 
Biograpkie  GhUrale  handy),  but  the  critical  level 
of  the  article  is  far  below  that  to -which  recent 
writing  iu'thiB  magazine  has  acctistomed  ns.  Mr, 
Eebbel  -writes  a  pleasant  gossip  on  the  eighteoith 
cdntuiy,  inspired  by  Mr.  Lecky's  book. 

Is  Fraser  "  Vernon    Lee "  eonclndea  those 
pleasant  travels  in  musical  Italy  with  Dr.  Bumey 
of  which  we  have  more  than  once  made  mention. 
Mr.  F.  T.  Palgrave's  "  Dorset  IdyU,"  thou^  like 
everything  he  writes,  it  contains  fine  lines  and 
happy  images,  is  written  in  a  metre  whose  Aynm 
seem  to  us  not  to  run ;  and,  moreover,  the  poem 
lacks  definiteness.   iCss  Simcox  has  a  paper  that 
should  attract  the  attention  of  those  interested  in 
social  experiments,  "  The  Orgamsation  of  Unre- 
munerative  Industry  " — a  plea  for  some  loud,  oE 
syatematical  help  for  the  tens  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  who,  -with  the  beet  intentions,  axe  yet 
hopelessly  inefficient,  and  are  therefore  elbowed 
out  by  met  competition  of  atoonger  and  hazder 
brethren. 
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COSMESPOKDSNCS. 

XmOTEZKB  JONBS. 

CbdsM ;  November  II,  1878. 

I  cumot  TwUt  the  tomptatioa  to  send  jou  a 
lecond  eommnmcatioii  about  Ebenezer  Jones  and 
his  poasiUe  lesnscitfition  as  a  poet.   Since  I  sent 
Toa  the  letter  whichrou  printed  in  the  Acadehz  of 
November  2,  Mr.  Horace  Harral— who  waa  his 
cloeest  huiIq  tiiend  at  the  end  of  his  life,  leaviag 
Jiixn  only  two  hours  before  be  died,  and  waa  evi- 
dently looked  npon  by  Ebeneur  as  his  literary 
executor — has  mnight  me  what  are,  I  suppose,  all 
the  3ISS.  left  hy  him,  proae  as  veil  u  F<m^»  wd, 
heoidea,  a  copy  of  the  Studiea  of  Setuatvm  and 
Event,  raaended  in  an  interesting  way.   The  pas- 
aagea  I  remeiaber  Ebenezer  Jones  saying  that 
Hood  BO  violently  objected  to  at  the  interview 
which  I  stated  he  had  with  the  elder  poet — which 
statement  Mr.  Harral   confirms  hy  recollect- 
ing  his  deacriptioD  of  Hood — are  erased.   Out  of 
all  these  MSS.,  my  object  in  writiDg  is  to 
select  one  which  your  readers  will,  I  beHeve,  thank 
me  for.   After  entirely  dropping  poetrr  for  years, 
after  pablisbing  and  failing  to  meet  wim  attention, 
he  appears  to  have  had  a  renewal  of  the  poetic 
impulse  at  the  vei^  end  of  life.    This  poem  on 
Death  "  was  wntten,  as  the  date  shows,  only 
three  months  before  his  own  end,  which  for  a 
longer  time  than  that  was  visible  to  himself, 

W.  B.  ScOTi. 

"  I  see  thee  in  the  charchyard.  Death  t 
And  fiun  would  talk  with  thee, 
While  still  I  drew  the  yoang  man's  breath, 
And  still  with  clear  eyes  see. 

Thou  wiJt  not  make  my  spirit  sink, 

Thon  wilt  not  move  my  fesf ; 
HiarB  md*  more  blest,  I  often  think. 
Are  mortal  dvellers  here. 

Here  where  the  symbola  all  so  fair 

With  Tileness  mixed  I  find, 
Where  knmrledj^  soothes  not,  and  where  care 

Hannts  not  the  fiaest  mind. 

Tifl  thoa  who  know'st,  if  any  knowa, 

Of  life's  wild  maze  the  key ; 
And  if  behind  its  marvelloas  ehows 

Some  Master  moving  be. 

And  haply  of  some  fnrther  life 

That  shall  this  life  adjust,— 
Or  if  we're  men  for  threescore  years. 

And  then  unconsciouB  dast. 

For  this,  Oh  Death,  of  thee  I  crave 

Some  sign,  but  not  to  pray 
Agaiost  the  inevitable  grave. 

Or  self-contaiaed  decay. 

Alu !  since  first  our  iragile  race 

Appeared  this  earth  upon, 
Hsat  thoa  been  qTiastioned  thns,  nor  trace 

Of  answer  bath  been  won. 

In  vmio  the  yonng  firqm  youth's  delights, 

From  lips  whose  kissing  bloom 
Bright  chaos  makes  of  days  and  nights, — 

To  tbee  defiant  come. 

In  vain  the  old  with  trembling  tread, 

And  trembling  band  applies, 
And  strives  to  coax  thy  silence  dread, 

And  lifts  beseeching  eyes. 

And  vainly  I  desert  my  post 

In  life's  poor  puppet-game, 
To  Hsk  thee  where  this  silent  host 

Of  tombs  thy  power  proolaim, 


When  midnight  wraps  the  world  in  alsept 

Or  under  vaoiahiDg  stars, 
When  mora  once  more  new  day  to  keep 

Bolls  back  her  golden  ban. 

In  vain,  in  vain,  but  one  reply 

In  thy  sad  realm  I  find  : 
Some  finsh  grave  only  meets  the  eye, 

The  ear  some  wandering  wind. 

10  June,  1860." 


.     IUBBB's  TBASBLkTiaS  OF  "OVZMAS  VB 
ALFABACHS." 
Whsller  Baiige,  IbmdhMter:  Hovcanbec  9, 1878, 

The  very  interestiDg  ilhutration  of  Shakspere's 
"  Taaael-gentte "  which  Mr.  Stone  contributes  to 
the  AcADEUT  of  November  S  has  led  me  to  turn 
from  Mabbe's  translation  of  Quziman  de  Atfiwaehe 
to  the  original  by  Mateo  Aleman  that  I  might  see 
for  what  Spanish  word  "  Tassel-gentle  "  is  made  to 
do  duty  as  an  equivalent.  The  result  has  been  to 
me  as  interesting  as  Mr,  Stone'a  contribution ;  and 
as  a  literary  question  it  may,  perhaps,  be  worth  a 
moment's  attention  on  the  pari;  of  others. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  that  Mabbe'a  curious 
example  of  tranalating  Gusman  de  Alfaraehe  has 
for  more  than  two  centuries  enjoyed  a  quite  ex- 
ceptional reputation.  The  unlovely  book  is  still 
quoted  by  scholars  and  sought  after  by  collectors  ; 
and  atudents  of  the  literature  Picareaco  of  Spain 
will  remember  how  extravagantly  Ben  Jonson 
praised  "  the  author,  worlre,  and  translator.** 
Greatly  as  he  extols  the  "worke,"  he  extols  the 
translatoT  in  a  ^  higher  d^ree ;  and  no  doubt 
the  remarkaUe  verses  written  by  him  to  his  friend 
Mabbe,  and  preSxed  to  the  edition  of  1634,  had 
much  to  do  with  the  astonishing  popularity  which 
the  '*'  Spaniah  Rogue  "  enjoyed  in  En^and  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  Indeed,  Jonson,  in  his 
friendly  admiration  for  Mabbe's  performance,  says 
of  the  tran^tor  that 

"  he  may  he  stiled 
More  than  tho  Faster  Father  of  that  child." 

Never  were  words  more  truly  spoken,  though  we 
can  hardly  take  them  now  in  the  glowing  apirit  in 
which  they  were  written.  Mabbe's  book  has  in  it 
beyond  doubt  much  of  Aleman's  Qmman.  At 
times,  however,  and  indeed  very  frequently,  it  has 
in  it  atill  more  of  Mabbe  himself,  for  which  the 
cauatic  Spaniard  is  in  no  way  to  be  held  respon- 
sible, as  a  glance  at  the  quotation  given  by  Mr. 
Stone,  and  an  examination  of  the  origin^  pas- 
sage of  which  it  purports  to  he  a  translation^  will 
sumcientiy  show : — 

Mabbb.  Aluuan, 
"  When  then  they  [Ouzmsn's   "  Cuando  venian  A 
wife  and  mother]  came  home,   caaa,  unas  voces  vol- 
tfaey  would  one  while  rettmie   vian  eon  Amadmtoa, 
with  Tassel-genties  [marginal   otraa  con  Alanoa." — 
note,  kiade  Louertj,  amorous   Edicioa  de  Amberea, 
knighu,  like  Amadw  d«  Gaule,    16S1,  parte  ii.,  ]ilao 
that  would  easily  be  mou'd,   iii.,  p.  846. 
and  quickly  brought  to  stoope 
to  the  Lure ;  and  otherwhiles 
with  fierce  Mastifiba  [matginal 
note,  "Bough  hewne  Ha«k- 
Bters"],  roaring  Boyee^  and 
rufBan-iike  Swaggerers,  such 
as  would  sweare  and  drinke, 
and  throw  the  bouse  out  at 
the  Windowes."— J.  Mabbe'a 
tranalation  of  Qusvian  de  M- 
famche,  1628,  part  ii.,  p.  311. 

A  very  moderate  knowledge  of  Spaniah  will 
enable  readers  to  estimate  toe  value  of  Mabbe'a 
translation.  He  is  indeed  very  much  "  more  than 
the  Foster  Father  of  the  child  "  he  offered  to  our 
ancestors.  It  is  likely  that  Jonson  knew  some- 
what of  the  Spanish  language,  as  it  was  not 
an  tmcommon  accomplishment  in  his  day ;  for  in 
the  verses  from  which  I  have  quoted  he  seems  to 
feel  that  Mabbe  had  overdone  his  work,  as  he 
i^eahs  of  Qxmnan  aa 

"  too  well  soited,  in  a  cloth 
j%Hr  than  was  his  Spuusb." 


The  whole  matter  la  curious ;  and  turning  from 
the  concise  and  well  knit-together  sentences  by 
Aleman,  to  the  long  drawn-out  paraphrase  which 
delighted  Ben  Jonson,  we  learn  the  latitude  which 
traiulaton  from  the  Spanish  claimed  as  a  right  in 
"  the  spadoos  times  oi  great  Elizabeth."  In  jus- 
tice^ however,  it  must  be  said  that,  nnfidtitfol  and 
misleading  as  Bfabbe's  translation  is,  there  are 
many  yet  worse  in  our  own  and  in  other  languages. 

Nsruim  Thobnton. 


BECENT  BTEHIB  IN  EASEOABIA. 

London:  Hovambar IS,  1878. 

The  accompanying  letter  was  received  by  Sir 
Douglas  Forsyth  in  London  yesterday  morning- 
(November  11)  from  a  native  who  has  coma  from 
Yarkand  to  Ladak.  Giving  as  it  does  the  latest 
news  from  an  eyo-witnesa  of  recent  events  in 
Kaabgaria,  it  will  doubtiesa  be  of  interest  to  the- 
public.  E.  Dklmar  MoRGijr. 

"  ^emo.  of  news  as  given  by  Nobbi  Buz,  merchant 
of  Nnrpar,  af  phew  of  Billa  Shah,  a  long  time  trading 
with  Central  Asia. 

**  I  was  in  Yarkand  when  the  Chinsse  army  of 
about  a  thonaand  men  came  and  took  the  city.  A 
great  aumber  of  the  Chinese  hod  hardly  any  clothes, 
and  many  were  lame  and  in  miserable  condition.  It 
was  a  wonder  tho  Chinese  ever  attempted  to  come  to 
Yarkand  with  such  troop.  A  hundred  men  only  are 
armed  with  breeeb-loading  rifies ;  the  rest  are  armed 
with  aticks  and  short  spears.  The  Chinese  on 
taking  Yarkand  killed  only  a  few  people,  mostly 
innocent  persona;  they  were  afraid  to  lay  handa 
on  the  men  of  any  standing  and  authority.  They 
have  done  their  best  to  disarm  the  inhabitants. 
Some  arms  have  been  given  up  \  the  people  have 
concealed  qaantities  of  arms.  The  Chinese 
Governor  collected  all  the  statlion  horses  of  tfa» 
Ysrkandiee  and  others,  and  appropriated  them  to- 
their  own  use.  All  horses  belonging  to  Andijanie» 
(which  amounted  to  soma  thousands)  were  destroyed 
as  follows  :  in  some  cases  four  or  five  hundred  boraea 
were  shut  up  in  serais  and  were  atarved  to  death. 
They  have  not  left  alire  a  single  horse  belonging  to 
any  Andijani.  The  Chinese  hare  been  exacting  largO' 
sums  of  money  as  a  loan  from  traders  and  all  othersr 
also  immonee  quantities  of  grain  from  the  villagers,, 
which  is  being  collected  in  the  several  forts.  Nubbi 
Bux  bad  a  village  in  Yarkand  whidi  has  bam  takea 
from  him ;  also  he  had  to  supply  a  quantity  of  wheat 
and  rice,  which  he  bad  to  convey  on  his  own  animals- 
to  the  fort.  Es  declares  he  lost  700  donkeys  in  doin{f 
BO ;  he  had  alao  to  supply  atraw,  grass,  and  wot^d ;  h» 
was  allowed  a  certain  time  to  supply. 

*'  The  Chinese  have  destroyed  a  few  of  the  arma 
which  bdonged  to  the  lata  Ameer;  the  guns,  &c, 
they  have  not  injured ;  they  do  not  know  the  use  of 
the  guns.  Miaz  Beg  is  Governor  of  Yarkand,  under- 
tho  Amban,  by  whom  all  orders  are  issued  to  Niaz- 
Hakim,  who  sees  them  carried  out  in  the  several 
towns  and  rillnges.  Niaz  Bakim  is  very  much 
against  traders  and  foreigners.  He  is  the  man  who 
has  hod  all  outsiders  turned  out  of  Uie  country. 
He  is  afraid  k&  the  Chinese,  and  they  of  him. 
Nias  Hakim  could  tarn  out  the  Cbiness  in  a. 
few  hanra  if  he  wished.  He  will  do  so  when 
he  is  certain  no  reinforcements  are  coming  for  th& 
Chinese.  In  the  whole  of  Kashgaria  there  are  not 
more  than  7,000  troops  (Chinese)— 5,000  in  Kashgar, 
600  in  Yarkand,  200  in  Ehoten,  and  thereat  in  oth^ 
towoa  When  I  was  at  tbe  Kalian  paaa,  two  men  X 
had  left  behind  in  Kashgar  and  Yarkand  to  collect 
money  joined  me.  The  man  from  Easbgar  said  the- 
gates  of  the  city  bad  been  dosed  and  the  streeta 
barricaded  for  fear  of  the  Russian  troops,  which  were 
said  to  have  crossed  by  two  passes,  and  were  oear- 
Koshgar.  The  head  Atnban  has  sent  a  Yakeel 
(Mahomed  Jan)  with  3,000  yamboos  of  rilver  to 
treat  with  the  Buasiaa  General.  The  man  who 
came  from  Yarkand  aud  that  he  bad  heard  the- 
same  story  about  Easbgar  when  he  was  leaving- 
Yarkand.  When  the  1^  Dad  Kliwah  Mahomed 
Yunas  was  taken  from  Sirakol  to  Kashgar,  and  waa 
brought  before  the  head  Amban  (Jung  Jhnng),  tbe 
latter  asked  him  why  he  had  run  away,  and  why  bo 
did  not  fight  when  he  had  so  many  troops  and  good 
arms.  Tbe  D.  K.  said  he  waa  afraid  of  auch  a  great 
nation  as  tiiat  of  China ;  whereupon  the  Amban  abused 
him,  and  iftpat  oohim,  udnid* '  FtTehandredo^yoar 
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tioopa  vith  TOUT  ami*  and  gmu  wiHA  lun  defeated 
our  vhole  army.' 

"  Aahnr  Meer  EaBhmiri  haa  a  brother,  Kaaool  Meer, 
and  amhvw,  Hamad  Mmt,  id  Yarkand ;  these  men 
tried  their  best  to  have  Ur.  Dalgleieh's  moonshi, 
Abdul  Samad,  and  mj  own  fomilf  mnrdered  the 
Chinese,  t^ing  the  Amban  that  both*  of  ns  were 
spies  of  the  British  G-DTernmeDt  In  consequence  of 
their  story  my  person  and  ba^age  were  searched  for 
letters,  (tf  which  I  had  none.  No  other  txader  was 
CEoated  in  Hiia  way." 


APPonmrEJTTs  wio,  nxi  mas. 

TrasDAT,  Not.  19^1.46  pm.  BWIsUeel :  Opening  Addtea,  by 
0.  J.  Shair-LafaTTe. 

S  F  JI.  QtU  Aigliwan  ;  Dtacnadon  open  Papon  on  "  The 
ATonmontb  Dock,"  "  The  Bedfast  HartMor,"  and  "  Tba 
WUt^Ton  Harboor  and  Dock  Worka." 

8  P  JI-  Ctdonial  Inatltate  :  "  KngUnd  and  her  Colonies  at 
the  Paris  BxhlMtlon,"  by  Fiedk.  Toting. 

SJO  FJL  Zoological :  "  On  ttao  relatlre  FosltloDS  to  their 
Omtstnictlon  of  ths  ohamberad  SbflUa  of  Cephalopoda," 
bj  Prof.  Owen  ;  "  On  the  Claariflcation  of  the  Oerridaa," 
and  "  On  a  new  Speates  of  Qanlle,"  bj  Blr  Tlobor 
Brooke,  Bart. 

WlDUlSDAT,  Nov.  30,-7  P.X.  Meteorological ;  "  Beport  on  the 
Fhen^ogioal  Obaemttona  for  1818,"  br  the  Rev.  T.  A. 
FnatMt;  " Up-Bank  Them,"  by  the  B«r.  F.W. Stow; 
"Oompanson  of  Themometrlo  Obserrattons  made  on 
Boeid  Ship,"  bj  Capt.  H.  Tojnbee. 
8  FJL  Bode^  of  ArU :  Addreaa  bj  Lord  Alfred  a 
ObnTobUL 

8  PJL  Oeologlcal :  "  On  tbe  UpMr  Qreeomnd  Coral 
VMnift  of  Ealdon,  DeTon,"  hy  ent.  P.  H.  Dnnoan ; 
*■  Notes  (m  PUimdM  ttfbiU,  qi.  fned.,  AgaasU,"  bf  J. 
W.DftTls;  "OnthsDIslclbiitlonot  fionfilen  brotber 
AjMMitM  than  thee  oC  lortMm,"  brO.  B.  Aivten. 

«  tM.  SHtfab  Ardiaadivloaf:  "Wdbonme  and  iU 
LooaUfer,"  b9>  the  Ber.  &  H.  kOntoa ;  <•  Boaao  Uodo- 
nsDt  mnn  Brementtmn  with  Srilao  Insor^itfoo," 
T.  Blair. 

Tbcmdat,  Hot.         pji.  llateorologloal :  Leetore. 

8  FJI.  Xfnneaa :  "  PreUmlouy  Bf^iort  on  tbe  Helliuaa  of 
tbe  CMtmger  HxpedlUoa  (vis.,  the  genera  Dtntalium, 
abMrntaOiim,  and  Cadaliu,  to  the  Rev.  B.  B.  Watoon; 
"On  the  QrmidooaeeaB,"  J.  Hlen;  "On  taberoot 
Branch  TermlnaUons  In  Vim  tongj/lodti,"  by  E.  Irwin 
l^rndi. 

SizmDAT,  Not.  S8.— *  p.K.  Fh  jaioal :  "  On  a  "iHttiwr  of 
TsrisUe  CapadtT,"  by  C.  Boys. 


SCIENCE. 

MoTwgravhiae  Pkanerogamarum,  Prodromi 
nunc  UonUmiotio  nunc  Bevisio.  Anctoribas 
Alphonso  et  Gaaimiro  de  Candolle,  sliisqae 
botanicis  ultra  memoratis.  Yol.  I. 
Smilaceae^  Beiticueae,  MeUaeetM.  (Pariaiia : 
Or.  Masson.) 

Fiw,  if  any,  books  addraaa  themaelres  to  a 
smaUer  or  more  seleet  number  of  readers 
than  treatases  on  general  descriptive  botany, 
et  all  events  on  their  first  appearance  and 
for  some  time  after.  Drawn  np  on  a  plan 
intended  to  facilitate  the  comparison  of  one 
description  with  another,  these  are  neoes< 
sarily,  in  order  to  be  brief,  couched  in 
strictly  technical  language,  crowded  with 
references  (generally  much  abbreviated), 
cmd  are  usoully  in  lAtin.  However  at< 
tractive,  a  priori,  descriptions  of  the 
members  of  the  floral  world  would  seem 
likely  to  be,  the  actaal  form  in  which  the 
necessities  of  science  require  them  to  be 
f^ven  is  nearly  unintelligible  and  quite 
repellant  to  the  non-botfuiicial  read». 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  fbrlndding  appearanoe 
of  such  books,  their  immense  utility  cannot 
be  doubted.  If  elaborated,  as  in  the  case 
before  us,  by  men  fully  competent  and 
ezperienoed  in  the  necessary  kind  of  re- 
search, each  technical  botanical  monograph, 
in  proportion  as  it  is  the  result  of  extended 
investigations,  makes  a  great  forward  move- 
ment. This  is  at  first  appreciated  only  by 
the  few  persons  engaged  in  the  arrangement 
4^  oolleotions^  but  gradually  the  oenefit 
becomes  more  diffased,  the  more  accurate 
fatowledge  shows  itself  in  every  department 
bofeiny,  and  ultiinately  aztmaa  to  its 


practical  applications  in  the  arts,  in  agri- 
culture, and  in  medicine.  It  is  right  to 
insist  on  the  great  services  rendered  to 
science  by  such  descriptive  treatises,  since  a 
tendency  to  treat  them  as  of  slight  or 
secondary  importance  has  been  occasionally 
shown  by  botanists  engaged  in  researches  of 
a  difibrrait  kind.  It  is,  however,  obvious 
that,  with  whatever  studies  he  may  be 
occupied,  no  botanist  can  pretend  to  do 
without  books  -which  will  enable  him  to 
ascertain  with  certainty  what  are  the  plants 
upon  whioh  he  is  at  work  ;  they  are,  in  fitct, 
indispensable  and  fundamental. 

The  history  of  botany  as  exhibited  in  its 
literature  shows  many  of  the  early  treatises 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
to  be  almost  exhaustive  digests  of  all  that 
could  be  then  brought  together  on  their 
subject.  Written  mainly  with  a  medical 
object,  the  properties,  real  or  supposed,  of  all 
the  plants  known  are  given  at  length  ;  but 
they  contain  also  full  descriptions,  figures, 
history  of  discovery,  nomenclature,  mode  of 
growfb,  cultivation,  &o.  The  era  of  &ese 
ponderous,  but  in  many  respects  admirable, 
general  works  on  botany  was  brought  to  an 
abrupt  close  by  the  great  systematiser, 
Linnaeus.  In  his  apectes  Plantarvm 
(1753),  in  which  the  use  of  the  binominal 
nomenclature  was  first  exemplified,  he  prac- 
tised an  extreme  brevity  which  enabled  him 
to  give  a  sort  of  key  to  all  the  plants  then 
known,  in  the  compass  of  two  small  octavo 
volumes.  The  convenience  of  the  new 
nomenclature,  and  the  simplicity  of  the 
method  employed,  were  at  once  apparent, 
and  for  the  next  half-century  all  works  on 
general  botany  were  strictly  modelled  on  the 
Linnean  lines,  including  extreme  condensa- 
tion of  the  descriptions. 

It  was  in  the  year  1812  that  the  &ther 
and  grandfather  of  t^e  auUiors  of  the 

S resent  volume,  Augnstin  Fyramns  de  Gan- 
pUe,  first  entertained  tlie  idea  of  a  new 
general  revision  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  * 
on  a  very  much  more  extended  plan,  and 
arranged  on  the  natural  system.  At  this 
period  the  authority  of  the  Linnean  system 
was  at  its  height ;  and  it  was  but  a  few  who 
perceived  the  immense  advance  in  knowledge 
which  had  been  made  by  the  publication  of 
Jnssieu's  Oenera  Planiarvm  and  the  Pro- 
dromua  Florae  Novae  HoUandiae  of  Robert 
Brown.  After  several  years  of  close  work, 
De  Candolle  brought  oat  the  first  volume  of 
his  Begni  Vegett^Uia  8y»tema  Naturale  in 
1818,  followed  in  1821  by  a  second  volume  .- 
a  book  of  vast  labour,  and  combining  the 
exhaustive  oharaoters  of  the  old  general 
histories  of  plants  with  the  accurate  scien- 
tific method  of  more  modem  research.  But 
it  was  obvious  to  the  author  that  it  was  on 
far  too  extensive  a  plan  to  be  ever  carried 
through — the  two  volumes  reached  to  the  end 
of  Gruciferae  only  (eleven  orders) — and  the 
very  much  more  concise  Prodromiw  Systematis 
NahiToMa  Yegetahilium  had  to  take  its  place. 
Of  this  well-known  work  the  first  volume 
appeared  in  1824 ;  it  rapidly  became  the 
recc^ised  guide  in  taxonomic  botany,  and 
probably  tended  more  than  any  other  book 
to  estaluish  the  existing  natnxal  ^stem.  Be- 


*  See  A.  de  Oandoll*,  Ouvragu  ginirmue  tU  A> 
CMspw  Dneripam.  (OeniTe,  1878.) 


fore  his  death  in  1841,  the  elder  De  Candolle 
had  published  seven  volumes,  almost  en- 
tirely prepared  by  himself,  of  this  great  work, 
and  he  left  its  future  conduct  to  his  son,  who 
has  worthily  carried  it  on.  From  that  date 
successive  volumes  of  monographs  of  the 
natural  orders  in  proper  systematic  sequence 
have  appeared  at  frequent  intervals,  all  edited 
and  many  written  by  Alph.  de  Candolle: 
the  seventeenth,  oonoluding  the  Dicotyle- 
dons, appearing  in  1873.  At  this  point  the 
editor,  mim  a  variety  of  causes — the  principal 
one  being  the  impossibility  o£  obtaining  par- 
ticular monographs  from  authors  at  specified 
times  and  in  a  definite  order — ^felt  himaelf 
compelled  to  bring  the  work  to  a  close.  At 
the  same  time  he  determined,  however,  to 
CEurry  on  a  continuation  under  a  modified 
plan  which  should  give  more  liberty  to  the 
authors,  and  be  more  suited  to  the  growing 
requirements  of  botanical  science.  Of  these 
"  Suites  an  Proderonim  **  the  present  Tolnme 
is  the  commencement. 

Of  the  three  natural  families  treated  of, 
two,  the  SmUaceae  and  RetHaeeae,  are  Mono- 
cotyledons, though  bat  distantly  related ;  tbe 
other,  Meliaceae,  is  Dico^ledonons,  and  was 
duly  monographed  in  its  proper  place  fifty- 
four  years  ago  in  the  first  volnme  of  the 
Prodrvmut.    All  are  obscure  and  difficult 
groups,  of  interest  chiefiy  to  the  botanist, 
and  are  here  worked  out  by  different  hands ; 
the  Smilaceae,  by  A.  de  Candolic^  the  Bcs- 
Haceae,  by  M.  T.  Masters,  and  the  Meliaceae, 
by  Casimir  de  Candolle.   The  methods  of 
these  botanists  are  all  somewhat  differcTit :  i 
the  first  exhibits  the  illaatrioua  an.t\ior's 
proved  ssgacity  and  cautious  accuracy ;  in  the 
second  Dr.  Masters  shows  his  &cility  and 
skill  in  arrangement  j  while  in  the  extensive 
monograph  of  C.  de  Candolle  the  charac- 
teristic features  are  steady  perseveranoe  and 
painstaking  care.  AU  are  valuable  memoirs, 
and  well  maintain  the  character  of  the 
Prodromm  and  the   reputation  of  ibeir 
authors. 

In  work  of  this  kind  there  is  litlile  smtsble 
for  special  selection  or  comment  in  the  pages 
of  the  Academy  :  a  single  point  only  ne«d  be 
referred  to  as  an  example  of  the  practical 
use  of  a  technical  memoir.  The  chief 
interest,  other  than  scientific,  of  the  SmL 
laceae  lies  in  the  fact  of  the  various  kinds 
of  Sarsaparilla  being  afforded  by  members 
of  the  order.  Yet,  though  this  drug  has 
been  veiy  well  known  for  much  over  three 
centuries,  there  is  but  little  certainly  ascer- 
tained with  reference  to  the  actual  s^tecies 
yielding  the  various  kinds.  This  is  in  ao- 
cordanoe,  strangely  eoough,  with  many  other 
oases,  even  of -much  more  fiuniliar  prodncti 
of  the  plant- world  than  Sarswarilla.  Hn<^ 
indeed,  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  and 
many  species  of  Smilaas  have  been  alleged  to 
be  the  source  of  the  drug,  but  each  partial  I 
attempt  to  clear  up  th^  conftision  has  merely  y 
rendered  it  more  dense.  It  cannot  be  ssad 
that  Prof  de  Candolle's  memoir  has  solved 
these  difficulties — it  did  not  lie  within  bis 
province,  indeed,  to  attempt  to  do  so — ^bat  it 
takes  us  a  good  step  on  the  way  by-definitely 
showing  us  all  that  is  actually  known.  Hie 
finds  this  to  be  even  less  than  it  had  pre* 
vionsly  appeared,  and  clearly  there  is  not  at  i 
present  suffioient  material  existing  in  onr  cdl-  I 
lections  to  enaUe  ns  to  arrive  at  any  cloaer 
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results.  He  has  some  vigortms  remarks  on 
the  imperfedaons  of  herbaria,  which  do  not 
unproTe  and  increue  as  might  well  be  ex- 
pected with  the  greatly-increased  £ftoilities 
tor  trsTel.  "Sow  that  it  is  known  what  are 
ihe  Bpeoific  points  upon  which  definite  in- 
formation is  required,  it  may  be  hoped  that 
the  vexed  question  of  the  sources  of  Sarsa- 
parilia  will  soon  be  solred,  as  so  many 
similar  ones  hare  been  before,  by  the  perae- 
reranoe  of  English  explorers. 

Henbt  Tbiush. 


The  Mahinogion^  from  the  Welsh  of  the 
Uyfr  Coch  o  Hergest  ("  The  Bed  Book  of 
Hergest ")  in  ^e  Library  of  Jesas 
College,  Oxford.  Translated,  with  Notes, 
by  Lady  Charlotte  Quest.  (Quaritch.) 

Ladt  Cublotte  Gum  in  her  Pre&ce  to 
the  present  Tolnme  says  that 
"  the  Arthurian  legends  ham  at  all  times  fomialied 
a  oot^oiial  snhjeet  to  the  stodoits  of  Romance ; 
and  m  the  eight«id-Uur^  yean  which  hare 
elapsed  unee  the  first  of  this  tEsosIation  ap- 
pewed,  my  *  Mabinojnon '  have  found  their  way 
into  the  handB  of  the  learned  both  among  onrselTee 
and  on  the  Continent." 

Whether  she  means  the  term  "Arthurian 
legends"  to  oomprehend  all  th<ae  in  her 
book  is  not  quite  clear  ;  and,  though  it  may 
be  ooDTenient  to  speak  of  them  so,  it  is  to  be 
noticed  that  in  strictness  only  the  first  five 
are  snob,  while  the  remaioing  seven  can  in 
no  wise  be  termed  Artharian,  as  most  of 
them  do  not  even  allude  to  Arthur. 

She  goes  on  to  say : — 
"  More  TecentW,  however,  the  pablicatioo  of  the 
IdyU  of  the  Aimjr— and  among  them  of  "  Enid," 
■which  ia  founded  on  my  veraion  of  "Geraint " — has 
intereftted  a  much  wider  circle  of  readers  in  the 
l^nds,  and  thers  haa  arisen  a  demand  for  a  new 
and  more  popalar  edition  of  my  work,  which  it  is 
the  object  of  the  present  issue  to  supply." 

It  is  undoubtedly  well  calculated  to  meet 
this  demand,  and  the  existence  of  the 
demand  for  it  is  very  (gratifying  to  those 
•who  feel  interested  in  Celtic  literature.  I 
only  wish  she  bad  gone  farther,  and  repub- 
lished the  text  as  well  as  the  translation,  so 
as  to  meet  the  wants  of  another,  though  a 
smaller,  class  of  readers,  who  seldom  feel 
satisfied  with  a  translation,  however  good  it 
xnay  be.   Whether  it  would  have  been  a 
risk  from  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  I  do  not 
know ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  if 
the  text  of  the  tales  were  published  in  a 
cheap  form,  and  accompanied  with  a  modem 
Welsh  version,  a  sufficient  sale  would  be 
fonnd  for  it  in  the  Principality  to  secure 
the  publisher  against  loss ;  not  to  mention 
that  the  book  would  bo  by  no  means  a  bad 
one  to  place  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are 
anxioos  to  acquaint  themselves  with  Celtic 
philologf,  and  more  especially  the  history  of 
the   Welsh  language  and  the  litbratnre 
written  in  it    Ol  oonrso  the  text  sboold  be 
carefblly  collated  wiUi  the  original  in  the 
SedBook. 

Aa  to  her  notes  on  the  legends,  Lady  Char- 
lotte Guest  tells  us  that  the  present  edition 
will  be  found  to  differ  from  its  predecessor, 
not  only  in  the  omission  of  the  Welsh  text, 
bat  "  of  all  Welsh  quotations  in  the  notes, 
a.nd  of  the  French  metrical  romance  of  the 
'  Chenlier  an  liion.*  The  notices  relating 
to  the  corresponding  versions  of  the  tales 


in  other  European  languages  have  also  been 
condensed."  Bat  nothing  short  of  tho- 
ronghly  revising  all  the  notes  can  be  con- 
sidered satisfiuitory,  and  that  I  may  not 
appear  to  be  talking  at  random,  I  will  men- 
tion two  or  three  instances  where  revision 
was  necessary  : — In  reference  to  the  name 
of  Caerlleon  we  have  the  following  words 
(p.  34)  :  "  Of  Chester  it  may  be  remarked 
that  it  bears  in  Welsh  the  name  of  Oaerlleon 
Qawr,  which  seems  to  indicate  its  having 
been  the  station  of  the  Twentieth  Legion, 
called  Jjegio  Viceeima  Valem  VictriXf  the 
word  Qaior  being  nearly  equivalent  to  the 
Latin  Vaiene."  I  will  not  say  much  as  to 
gawr,  a  mutation  of  cawr,  a  giant,  being  re< 
garded  as  nearly  eqaivalent  to  vedem ;  but 
the  fact  is  not  to  be  disguised  that  the 
Eymiy  have  made  of  ZZeon,  the  form  which 
l^fiowam  in  Otutra  Legionwn,  or  JJrht  Legio- 
num  as  it  has  also  been  called,  has  taken  in 
Welsh,  the  name  of  an  individual,  whom 
they  have  farther  characterised  as  a  giant, 
and  what  is  rather  more  strange  still  is 
that  Lleon's  life  is  to  be  fonnd  reproduced  in 
a  modern  biographical  dictionary  of  eminent 
Welshmen,  where  the  curious  may  learn  that 
this  personage  happened  to  be  performing 
his  labours  at  Chester  just  abont  the  time  of 
the  Queen  of  Sheba's  visit  to  King  Solomon. 
Or  take  the  following  from  page  210: — 

"Llo^yr  is  the  term  used  1^  the  Welsh  to 
designate  Enc^land.  The  writers  of  the  Middle 
A^  derive  the  name  from  the  son  of  the  Trojan 
Brutus,  Locryn  {"already  alluded  to,  pu^  20^,  and 
whose  brother,  Camber,  hequeathed  ms  name  to 
the  Priocipality.  But  from  another  authority, 
that  of  the  Tnada,  we  collect  that  the  name  was 
given  to  the  country  by  an  anoent  British  tribe, 
called  the  Lloegrwya." 

All  this  had  far  better  have  been  omitted,  as 
a  British  tribe  called  Lloegrwys  is  quite  as 
unreal  as  the  Trojan  Brutus  and  his  phantom 
family :  the  etymology  of  the  word  Lloegr 
or  Lloegyr  is  undoubtedly  obscure,  bat  no 
number  of  words  made  from  it,  such  as 
Locryn  and  Lloegrwys,  will  help  ns  to  its 
origin. 

in  the  matter  also  of  names  of  places  in 
Wales  Uie  notes  reqnire  to  be  carefully  re- 
vised: as,  for  instance,  when  it  is  said  (p.  206), 
in  reference  to  a  stanza  mentiomng  the 
grave  of  Bedwyr  "  in  the  woody  steep  of 
Tryvan,"  that  "  there  is  a  lofty  mountain 
bearing  the  name  of  Trivaen,  at  the  head  of 
the  valley  of  Nant-ffrancon,  in  Snowdon. 
Dnnraven  Castle,  in  Glamoi^nshire,  is  also, 
in  ancient  writings,  called  Dindryran,  but 
whether  either  of  these  is  the  place  men- 
tioned in  the  above  stanza,  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine."  Triffan  or  Tryvan  is  the  name 
of  the  mountain  in  qaestion,  and  the  same 
word  enters  into  several  other  names  of 
places  in  Carnarvonshire ;  but  it  is  never 
Trivaen,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  guess  of 
some  antiquary  or  other.  The  same  applies 
to  a  note  on  page  436,  where  we  read ; — 
"  The  places  Iwtweeu  which  Math  the  son 
of  li!btthonwj  took  hia  stand,  and  awaited 
the  approach  of  the  injured  Pryderi,  may  be 
recognised  as  Maenor  Penardd,  near  to 
Conway,  and  Maenor  Alun,  now  Coed  Helen, 
near  Carnarvon."  By  Maenor  Alun  is  meant 
the  Maenor  Ooed  Alun  of  the  toxt  and  the 
translation :  Coed  Ahm  is  the  nune  of  the 
seat  of  an  <^  Welsh  ftmilj  near  Carnarvon, 


but  Ooed  Helen  is  the  creation  of  charlatans, 
which  they  have  in  vain  tried  to  establish  in 
its  stead.  However,  the  common  people 
and  the  onsophisticated  invariably  call  it 
Ooed  Alun  to  this  day.  This  is  a  typical 
instance  of  the  way  in  which  Helen's  name 
gets  to  be  associated  with  so  many  places  in 
the  Principality. 

It  may  be  added  that  it  is  by  no  means  a 
very  easy  matter  to  get  at  the  real  names  of 
obscure  places  in  North  Wales ;  this  is 
notably  the  case  in  Carnarvonshire,  where 
antiquarian  charlatans  have  been  practising 
on  them,  and  have  succeeded  in  giving  a 
certain  amount  of  carrenijy  to  forms  of 
their  own  making.  When  yon  ask  how 
such  and  such  a  house  or  hill  is  called,  yon 
frequently  get  as  the  answer  a  form  of  the 
name  which  the  person  yon  address  has  been 
told  is  the  correct  one,  and  it  is  only  as  the 
result  of  a  process  of  cnns-examination  that 
yon  at  len^h  discover  that  such  a  form  has 
no  real  existence,  and  that  the  one  in  use 
differs  considerably  from  it.  If  yon  have  no 
opportunity  of  cross-examining,  your  in- 
formation is  not  likely  to  be  of  much  value. 
I  speak  £rom  experience,  as  I  have  several 
times  been  taken  in,  as  the  saying  is ;  and 
so,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  have  the  authors  of 
our  Ordnance  Maps  in  a  good  many  in- 
stances. 

Bat  to  return  to  Lady  Charlotte  Guest's 
work.  It  has  been  so  long  before  the 
public,  and  its  merits  are  so  universally 
acknowledged,  that  the  few  minor  inaccn- 
racies  I  have  indicated  can  be  in  no  danger 
of  prejudicing  our  readers  against  the  book 
— a  result  which,  were  it  conceivable,  no  one 
would  be  fonnd  to  deplore  more  than  the 
present  writer.  John  Bars. 


SCIENCE  NOTES, 


A8TB0N0HT. 

Researchet  on  the  Motion  of  the  Mom,  made  id 
the  United  States  Naval  ObUrvatory.  By  Simon 
Newcomb.  Part  I.  Reduction  and  Discussion  of 
Observations  of  the  Moon  before  1760, — A  year 
ago  Prof.  Newcomb  gave  in  the  American  Journal 
ofScienee  and  Arts  a  preliminary  account  of  his 
investigatioaa  on  the  moon's  motion,  tni.  the 
account  iraa  duly  noticed  in  the  Science  Notes  of 
the  AoASSMT  tot  December  16, 1877.  The  first 
part  of  his  researoheB  has  now  been  published  as 
Appendix  II.  of  tiia  Washington  Observations  for 
1875,  and  it  forms  a  most  important  contribution 
towards  the  future  settlement  of  the  problems 
connected  with  the  moou's  motion.  The  apparent 
insufficiency  of  Uie  theoretical  value  of  the  secular 
acceleration,  as  determined  by  Adams  and 
Delaunay,  to  satisfj  the  computations  of  some  old 
solar  eclipses,  rendered  it  very  desirable  that  the 
observations  of  eclipses  and  star-occultations  &om 
which  tbemoon'splacefortimes  before  thebeginning 
of  Bradley's  accurate  observations  could  be  deter* 
mined  should  be  feathered  twether  and  properly 
discussed ;  and  it  is  this  ta^  which  Newcomb, 
with  the  assistance  of  some  computers,  has  undei^ 
taken  and  accom|dished  in  the  new  work.  It  has 
been  leeognised  for  some  time  back  that  then 
was  no  necessity  for  an  agreement  between  the 
valoea  of  the  aoceleration  derived  from  theory 
and  firom  ohaervation,  because  a  retardation 
in  the  earth's  motion  of  rotation  would  |no- 
duce  an  apparent  accelraation  in  the  motion 
of  the  moon,  and  the  friction  of  the  tides  must 

Sroduce  such  a  retardation.  A  statement  made  by 
fewcomb,  that  "  the  original  discovery  of  this 
principle  ia  attributed  to  Blayer,  but  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  lost  rij^t  <s  tta  nearly  a  eaa- 
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toiy,  when  it  was  taken  up  by  Fenel,  without 
tnj  knowledge  of  Majer'a  work,"  indicatu  a  little 
mimmderstandiag-.  The  Mayar  to  whom  the  dis- 
covery  is  attributed  is  oot  old  Tolnaa  Bbyer,  the 
Mbonomer  of  Gottingen,  who  more  than  b  cen- 
tury airo  deduced  a  Tuue  of  die  acceleration  from 
thee,  clipaefl  of  the  Almafj^t,  and  to  whom  science 
owed  the  best  lunar  tables  of  the  time ;  bat  it  is 
Kobert  Mayer  of  Heilbronn,  the  lately  decoued 
physicist,  who  some  thirty  years  &^  insisted  upon 
the  retarding  effect  of  the  tides.  Since  the 
amount  of  this  effect  as  well  as  that  of  the  cool- 
ing of  the  earth  cannot  be  computed  from  known 
data,  the  combined  amount  can  only  be  deduced 
from  old  observations  of  the  moon,  the  results  of 
which  will  serve  to  determine  the  retardation  of 
the  earth's  rotation  on  its  axis.  The  most  accu- 
rate data  for  this  determination  would  doubtless 
be  furnished  by  dear  historical  statements  of  tiie 
passages  of  the  moon's  shadow  over  certain  points 
of  the  earth's  sorfkee  during  certain  total  eelipeea 
of  the  Btin.  There  are  a  numbw  of  atatfr* 
ments  to  be  found  in  ancient  historians,  firam 
which  it  has  been  inferred  that  such  has 
been  the  case,  and  these  old  solar  eclipeea 
have  occasioned  a  great  amount  of  discussion. 
But  Newcomb  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  in  nearly 
all  these  descriptions  of  phenomena  too  much 
TSguenesa  to  inspire  entire  confidence  that  any 
given  eclipse  was  really  total  at  the  supposed 
point  of  oDservation.  One  difBcolty  is  to  be 
reasonably  sure  that  a  total  eclipse  was  actually 
the  phenomenon  obserTed ;  another  difficulty  is  to 
be  sure  of  the  locality  where  the  eclipse  was  total. 
Newcomb  discusses  in  detail  the  narratives  from 
which  inferences  of  totality  hare  been  drawn, 
beginning  with  the  account  of  Herodotus  referring 
to  the  sadden  tunaing  of  the  day  into  night  during 
a  battle  between  the  Lydiana  and  the  Medes,  a 
phenomenon  hitherto  assumed  to  have  been  oc- 
casioned by  a  solar  eclipse,  the  celel^ted  eclipse 
of  Thales.  Newcomb's  conclusions  are  throughout 
uniaTOurable  to  accepting  the  various  narrativea  as 
warranting  the  inferences  which  have  been  derived 
from  them,  and  he  accordiogly  considers  the 
logical  course  to  be  to  obtain  the  secular  accdera- 
tion  of  the  moon  from  other  data,  and  afterwards 
to  undertake  the  discussion  of  the  historical 
evidence  anew.  The  oldest  available  data  are 
consequently  furnished  hv  the  series  of  observa^ 
tiona  of  nineteen  lunar  eclipses,  made  at  Babylon, 
Bhodes  and  Alexandria,  between  the  years  721 
s.fl,  and  136  a.d.,  and  recorded  by  Ptolemy 
in  the  Almagest.  These  eclipses  had  already 
been  eompated  b^  Zech  and  by  Hartwig.  The 
interpretation  which  Newcomb  puts  upon  some  of 
PtoIem;^'a  expressions,  end  especially  the  estima- 
tion which  he  makes  of  the  probable  uncertainty 
of  the  adopted  times,  will  perlups  give  rise  to 
differences  of  opinion.  In  the  case  of  five  of  the 
eclipses  the  phase  is  not  expressly  stated  by 
Pto1  lemy,  and  the  eclipse  of  the  year  383  b.c.  can- 
not be  reconciled  with  the  others.  The  recorded 
times  of  the  remaining  thirteen  eclipses  agree 
fairly  in  assigning  a  correction  of  more  than  half- 
an-hour  to  the  times  deduced  from  the  tables. 
The  next  available  data  are  derived  from  the  ob- 
servations of  twenty-livo  solar  and  lunar  eclipses, 
made  by  the  Arabian  observers  at  Bagdad  and 
Cairo  between  the  years  829  and  1004  a.d.  Three 
of  these^  observations  had  to  be  rejected,  th^r 
errors  being  probably  merely  due  to  errors  in  the 
Arabian  mannscripte.  The  observations  made  by 
B^omontanus  and  Wslther,  and  those  made  a 
century  later  by  Tyeho  Brahe,  do  not  furnish  any 
results  of  value  for  the  intended  ioveatigation. 
The  application  of  the  telescope  to  the  obeerva- 
tton  01  eclipses  and  oceultations  may  be  conndered 
as  commencing  vrith  Ballialdus  and  Gasaendi, 
who  observed  between  1621  and  1652,  but  witi^ 
out  a  clock.  The  observations  of  Hevelius 
extend  from  1639  to  1683;  and  as  they  were 
made  with  the  help  of  a  clock,  the  probable 
errors  of  the  obeerved  times  may  be  inferred 
from  the  diaoordancea  of  the  aepaiata  deter- 


minations of  dock  UTor.  Newcomb  has  taken 
the  trouble  to  reduce  the  observations  of  these 
observers  with  all  due  care,  the  reductions  extend- 
ing over  forty  pages.  Flamsteed's  observations 
were  made  on  the  same  system  as  those  of  Heve- 
lius, but  with  far  greater  accuracy,  his  instrument 
for  determining  time  being  better,  and  his  docks 
being  much  better,  though  far  inferior  to  those  of 
the  Paris  Observatory.  With  the  foundation  of 
the  latter  Heard  and  other  French  astronomers 
introduced  an  improved  method  of  determiniog 
the  time  by  corresponding  altitudes  of  the  sun ; 
and  the  improvement  was  bo  great  that  the  obser- 
vations of  occnltationa  made  there  between  1680 
and  1720  are  fluently  comparable  in  accuracy 
with  those  of  the  present  time.  These  observations 
are  for  the  most  part  unpublished,  the  results  of  a 
few  only  having  appeared  in  the  old  Memoirs  of 
the  French  Academy  and  in  the  Philosophical 
Trantadiom.  In  March  1871,  in  troublous  times, 
Delaunay,  then  Director  of  the  Paris  Observatory, 

£ laced  the  whole  of  the  older  archivea  at  Prof, 
[ewcomb's  disposal,  with  unrestricted  permission 
to  extract  from  them  whatever  he  might  find  use- 
ful for  the  work  in  hand.  Of  the  records  to  be 
used,  a  large  proportion  were  evidently  never  in- 
tended to  be  understood  or  used  by  anyone  but 
the  observers.  For  the  most  pert  the  note-books 
contained  no  titles,  no  indications  of  observers  or 
instruments,  no  verbal  statements  of  the  obser- 
vations. All  information  on  these  pointa 
had  ^  to  be  gained  by  comparison  and  in- 
duction. Each  observer  seems  to  have  had 
his  own  instruments,  which  he  used  without  any 
reference  to  or  comparison  with  the  instruments  of 
others.  In  justice  to  Dominic  Oassini,  Newcomb 
calls  attention  to  the  widespread  error,  found 
even  in  French  histories  of  astronomy,  that 
Oasaini  I.  was  director  of  the  Paris  Observatory. 
In  fact,  this  establishment  was  ssaigned  to  the 
common  use  of  the  astronomers  of  the  Academy, 
of  Sciences,  and  no  such  office  as  that  of  Director 
was  known  or  recognised.  The  celebrity  of 
Oassini  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  the  unfounded 
impression  that  he  exercised  a  supervision  over 
the  work  of  the  other  astronomers.  While  the 
actual  state  of  the  note-books  greatly  increased 
NewcomVe  labour  in  reducing  the  obaervatioos, 
it  also  increased  the  value  of  the  results  by 
ensuring  the  entire  genuinetess  of  the  records. 
The  observations  are  for  a  great  part  given  as 
copied  from  the  originals,  and  they  fill,  with  their 
reductions,  a  consiaerable  portion  of  the  volume. 
All  the  reduced  observationa  are  then  compared 
vrith  the  tables  employed,  with  some  momfica- 
tions,  and  the  equations  of  condition  are  formed 
for  correcting  some  of  the  assumed  elements. 
Aa  the  chief  results  were  indicated  in  the  pre- 
liminary notice,  they  need  not  be  repeated  here. 
They  must  at  present  be  considered  as  only  pre- 
liminary, till  a  correct  theory  of  the  apparent 
inequalities  of  long  periods  is  constructed. 
Astronomers  will  look  forward  with  great  interest 
to  the  publication  of  Part  2  of  Newcomh's  re- 
aearches,  which  is  intended  to ,  contain  a  new 
mathematical  investigation  of  the  long  inequalities 
produced  in  the  moon's  motion  by  the  action  of 
the  planets.   


CffEMSTKT  AND  JCHreKAlOGT. 

Oxygen  in  Metallic  Stiver. — It  has  long  been 
known  that  mdted  ailver  takes  up  a  large  rolume 
of  oxygen  gas,  and  Dumaa  has  recently  shown 
that  tne  metal  in  its  ordinary  state  may  contun  a 
notable  quantity  of  that  substance.  When  re- 
duced from  the  chloride  with  the  lunal  fluxes  and 
granulated,  one  kilogramme  of  the  metal  may  con- 
tain 249  milligtammea  of  oxygen.  This  imparity 
may  }iave  introduced  a  sensible  error  into  the 
values  of  the  atomic  weights  referred  to  silver ; 
and  Dumas  suggests  that  the  differences  between 
the  precise  results  arrived  at  with  so  much  labour 
by  Stas  and  the  exact  multiples  of  the  atomic 
vei^^t  of  hydrogen  aeoepted  by  himadf  may  be 
ue  to  this  oanae.  Sodi  facts  as  the  one  under 


copridraation  tend  to   greatly  strengthen  the 

opinion  expressed  by  Oooke  in  a  recent  paper  ob 
the  atomic  weight  of  antimony—that  the  enaa 
chiefly  to  be  feared  in  the  determination  of  atomic 
weights  are  not  such  as  can  be  eliminatod  by  re- 
petitions of  the  same  method,  but  are  recurring 
errors  which  arise  from  our  want  of  predse 
knowledge  of  all  the  condiUoca  under  which  the 
determinationa  are  made  ;  and  that  in  the  present 
state  of  sdence  no  certain  conclusions  can  be 
arrived  at  in  regard  to  the  validity  of  Prout's  law, 
or  of  other  namerical  relations  between  the  atomic 
weights  of  the  chemical  elemoits  (Amer.  Jimr,  Sc., 
1877,  xvi.,  323). 

The  Action  o^  Seat  on  Iron  Setguioride. — 
Suida  finds  that  iron  BeBquiozide  when  sabjected 
to  the  temperature  of  a  Bunsen  fiame  undergoes  i 
no  change,  no  protoxide  being  formed,  provided  ' 
all  Bubetaoces  which  have  a  redadnjf  action  are 
exduded.  If,  however,  iron  seaqaioxide  or  a 
silicate  containing  that  substance  be  subjected  ta 
a  bright  red  heat,  or  an  indment  white  heat,  some 
protoxide  is  formed,  not  only  when  redudo^  sub- 
stances are  exduded,  but  when  the  bodies  in 
uestion  are  heated  in  a  current  of  pure  niteogcD. 
f  iron  seequioxide,  or  a  salt  containing  it,  be 
heated  with  borax  or  glass  the  lower  oxide  is  pro- 
duced, even  when  the  substances  are  heated  to- 
gether in  a  current  of  pure  nitrogen  or  carbonic 
add.  If  iron  aeaquioxide  be  heated  with  borax  ta  ' 
an  atmosphere  of  oxygen  the  amount  of  protoxide 
formed  18  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Hiese  results 
agree  with  those  arrived  at  by  Rammelsberg  in 
1872,  and  show  that  Hermann's  process  for  the  de- 
termination of  iron  protoxide  in  silicates  is  not  to 
be  relied  on  (Zcitachrift  anal.  Chem.,  xviL,  21 1 ), 

Occurrence  of  lAgxtid  Carbonic  Acid  m  Syenite. 
— In  his  Geological  Report  New  Mampthire, 
Hawea  describes  the  occurrence  of  liquid  caibomc 
add  in  the  microscopic  cavities  exi&\iag  In  aecUons 
of  the  New  Hampshire  rocks,  AlihougU  the 
number  of  sections  examined  was  not  large,  the 
cavities  were  never  met  with  in  any  of  tb? 
granitic  rocks  except  in  a  syenite  from  OolumK*. 
and  here  they  were  found  in  the  greatest  abond-  I 
ance  and  under  circumstances  which  render  their 
occurrence  interesting.  The  syemte  referred  to  i- 
white,  spotted  ^thjblaek ;  macroscoincaUy  ratht- 
clase  and  hornblende  alone  were  lecf^isMla  U 
tiiin  sections,  however,  plagiodase,  biotite,  ^uanz 
and  apatite  were  Been,  and,  moreover,  calcite,  a  | 
mineral  rarely  occurring  in  granitic  rocks.  Th<^ 
quartz  is  present  in  small  amount  only,  occnpyin:: 
angular  interstioea  between  the  other  ingredient-, 
but  each  grain  is  filled  with  cavities,  which  art 
quite  large,  and  many  of  them  contain  liquid  car- 
bonic acid.  Ita  presence  in  connexion  with 
calcite  may  indicate  that  calcium  carbonate  wis 
a  constituent  of  the  sedimentary  material  ^ 
which  this  rock  wae  formed,  and  that  at  the 
temperature  at  which  crystallisation  took  place  a 
reaction  occurred  between  the  silicic  add  and  th^* 
carbonate  resulting  in  the  liberation  of  carboni* 
acid  (^Amer.  Jour.  Sc.,  1878,  xvL  326). 

The  Mica  Group. — ^The  second  part  of  Tache> 
mak'a  elaborate  memoir  on  the  minerala  of  ta-~- 
mica  group  treats  of  their  chemical  compositi^a 
and  classification.    According  to  the  recent  analy- 
ses  performed  by  Ludwig,  of  Vi^na,  all  th^ 
minerals  of  this  important  group  are  esaentiaLv  . 
made  up  of  one  or  more  of  three  different  chenuni  ! 
compounds.   The  first  of  these  has  the  formula  j 
SigAlgHgO,,,  and  from  it^  1^  substitution  o:  | 
potassium,  so<UamorUtblumforlnrdrc^en,max<-  i 
vite,  paragonite,  and  to  some  degree  lepidolit?  j 
appear  to  be  derived.   The  second  fnadanMntil 
compound  is  Si^MgigOu ;  this  appears  to  lie  alm<A 
always  mixed  wiUi  the  correspondiDg  iron  con- 
pound  ;  it  occurs,  however,  not  only  as  an  it^- 
trineic  constituent,  but  forms  molecular  compound*  | 
with  the  firet  described  ingredient,  and  in  thi5 
form  is  met  with  in  biotite,  and  in  some  d^ree  in 
pUogopite.  The  tlurd  compound,  whidi  a^fieais 
to  posBsas  the  formula  fonna  a  sub- 
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'  eiiliary  iogredient  of  the  mioenlfl  of  the  mica 
frroup.  In  coDjuaction  with  the  first-mentioned 
iiifrredimt,  we  find  it  in  phen^iite,  andf  together 
with  a  compound  of  finonne,  in  lepidoUte.  All 
three  eompomids  ■»  prennt  in  phlogomte.  Hie 

^  author  deeerilm  the  methods  he  has  adopted  for 
the  odcnlation  of  die  analysfle  of  this  interesting 

-  series  of  minerals  (  Wten  Jsu.,  1678, 110). 

Sibveuttt. — Mallet  has  ^ven  this  name  to  a 
new  niioend  species,  an  antimonate,  from  Huitr 
zueo,  in  the  State  of  Guerrero,  Mexico.  He  de- 
'  scribes  specimens,  weighing  more  than  half-a- 
lulc^nmme  each,  and  faAvlng  a  columnar  structure 
with  long  blade-like  prisms  of  imperfect  develop- 
ment. They  have  the  general  aspect  of  etibnite 
and  livingstomte.   It  has  a  TCiy  dark-grey,  nearly 

-  black  colonr,  and  exhibits  faces  of  pseudomorphous 
cryatals,  vhich  are  sometimes  coated  with  red 
pulverulent  cinnabtf ,  and  sometimes  with  yellow- 
ish-white antimony  ochre.  The  composition  of 
the  new  miimsl  waa  found  to  be : — 

Snlpbur   2  83 

Mereory   20  75 

OUdam   388 

ADtimony   60*1 1 

Water   4-7S 

^ieie  add   0*10 

Osygen  (by  diflotenee)         .      ,  17*01 

100  00 

ndrcenite  is  aj^nrentlj  a  mixture  of  mercury  sul- 
phide, antimooic  acid  (Sb^O^GHaO),  and  an 
antimonate  of  mercury,  calcium,  and  triad  anti- 
mony of  the  formula  :  —  q^*  |  (Sb,Os)s 
(.■Imer.  Jour.  Sc.,  1878,  xvi.,  SM).' 

Sfparation  of  AtiHtnoniy  and  Artenie, — In  ]  850 
Bunsen  described  a  method  for  the  emaration  of 
antimony  and  arsenic  which  consisted  in  tieatdiuf 
the  solution  of  their  sulphides  in  potaaeium  auf* 
phide  with  a  lai^  excess  of  water  saturated  with 
aulphuroos  acid.  The  liquid  was  boiled  for  a 
lung  time  until  the  odour  of  sulphurous  acid  was 
no  longer  perceptible,  by  which  time  all  the  anti- 
mony had  been  precipitated  and  all  the  arsenic 
reoiained  in  solution.  Last  year  Nilson  asserted 
that  the  method  was  untrustworthy.  Bunsen 
now  points  out  {Aitai^m  der  Cherme,  czcii.,  806) 
that  the  diaciepuicy  arises  from  t^e  fact  of  Nilson 
having-  used  potassium  hydrosolphate  in  place  of 
tlie  sulphide,  and  refers  to  a  number  of  determina- 
tions which  establish,  what  few  chemists  could 
have  doubted,  the  accuracy  of  his  method. 

The  Sttlta  of  Nitroua  Oxide. — By  fusing  sodium 
nitrate  with  iron  filings  Menke  has  succeeded  in 
jireparing  the  sodium  salt  of  nitrous  oxide.  The 
«-ouipound  ia  not  fbrmed  when  sine  is  employed 
in  place  of  iron.  The  new  salt  is  readily  soluble 
ill  water,  crystalliaes  ia  colourless  needles,  and 
lias  the  composition  indicated  by  the  formula 
NaN(),:)n„0.   The  silver  salt  was  prepared  and 

finalywd  by  Direia  in  1871  (C^enueal  Ntvm, 

X  xxTii.,  270). 

PHILOUWT. 

I;t  the  Eheiniaehes  Jlfuwum,  vol.  xxxiiL,  part  4, 
];Lhss  ("Zor  Textkritik  des  Demosthenes^')  ap- 
^iliestothe  speeches  against  Androtion,  Aristo- 
oFHtes,  and  Timocrates,  as  wdl  as  to  these  on  the 
irt-edom  of  the  Rhodians,  the  Ohersonese,  and  the 
/i»t  Philippic,  the  metrical  principle  that  the  con- 
<.>urreDce  of  more  than  two  short  syllables  in  the 
04'iitACt  of  two  words  is  usually  avoided  by 
i>eniosthenes.   Buchholtz  has  an  ingenious  paper 
«>n  Varro*s  ideas  on  the  Ionic  foot.   E.  HiUer 
(  "  lieitrage  zur  griechischen  Literatui^schichte  ") 
•■TBrnineB  in  a  very  interesting  article  the  tradi- 
tiona  on  the  SQpp<»ed  literary  efforts  of  the  Seven 
\V  ise  Men,  argiiing  that  the  work  of  Lobon  nrpt 
Woitp-iav  is  the  sole  authority  for  all  that  has  been 
said  of  their  attempts  in  the  way  of  poetry. 
C.  A.  V'olquardsen  ("Die  drei  altesten  romischen 
Tribus '')  araues  that  the  tradition  of  lLamne$, 
Tiiiet,  and  Lvearm  can  beet  be  explained  on  the 
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hypothesis  of  a  Sabine  occupation  of  Rome. 
Tiedke  has  notes  on  Konnos,  and  Fohr  on  the 
Attic  orators. 

FiPTT  pages  of  the  ffermes  (vol,  xiii.,  part  4) 
are  devoted  to  an  elaborate  essay  by  Mommsen  (in 
answer  to  Niese)  on  the  relation  of  Fabius  Pictor 
to  PolybiuB  and  Diodorns  in  their  accounts  of  the 
Qauliah  catastrophe.  Mommsen's  conclusion  ia 
that  FaUus  is  the  authority  for  everything  con- 
tained in  Polybius  and  Diodorus  on  this  su^ect. 
R.  SchoU  ("  Zur  Thukydides-Biugraphie)  defends 
some  points  in  the  current  tradition  of  Thocy- 
dides*  life  against  Wilamowitz.  The  form  of  the 
heliastic  oatb  in  Athens  ia  disenssed  by  Fnnkel, 
who  giveB  a  hypothetical  reconstruction  of  it.  A. 
Jordan  ("  Zn  den  Handscluiften  des  PUto  ")  cou- 
tends  that  the  manuscripts  of  the  Timaeiu  repre- 
sent two  and  no  more  independent  traditions— 
that  of  the  Parisinus  A  and  Yindobonensis  21. 
IX.  Haupt  communicates  some  excerpts  &om  the 
complete  speech  of  Demades  IIcpi  AudcKocrias, 
from  the  codex  Palatinus  129.  Zurborg  has  notes 
on  Xenophon  Iltpl  ntipov,  Von  Bambog  on  Aris- 
tophanes, and  Lueha  on  flautns. 

Aueamn  vnd  NicoUtSy  nen  nach  der  Hand- 
schrift,  mit  Paradigmsn  und  Qlossar.  Von  Her- 
mann Suchier.  (Paderbom:  Schoniu^h.)  This 
edition  (the  seventh)  of  an  old  favourite  is  specially 
intended  for  kamers,  Prof.  Suchier  thinking  it  ad> 
vieable  to  begin  the  teaching  of  Old  Ftenoa  vrith 
reading  a  small  text;  but  it  contains  many  original 
observations  on  the  dialect,  and  corrects  various 
misreading  of  the  manuscript,  and  of  previous 
editors.  The  editor  distinguishes  throughout  by 
diacritics  the  three  values  of  c  (h,  tth,  fmd  s), 
separates  i  and  u  from  j  and  v,  and  marks  the 
stress  where  it  would  not  be  indicated  by  the 
letters  (yifs  —  vetut,  vies  -  vitas),  all  which  is  most 
useful  for  beginners.  We  only  regret  that  he  has 
not  followed  out  the  principle  can&istentiy,by  dis* 
tinguishing  the  values  of  other  ambiguous  si^ns, 
as    e,  and  io{»,6  and  boto;  distinctions  as  im- 

Eartant  and  (in  accented  syllables)  as  well  estab- 
shed  as  those  he  has  marked.  Herr  Suchier, 
indeed,  nromises  an  essay  on  the  enunciation  of 
the  Old  fVeneh  sounds  occurring  in  the  romance: 
but  by  postponing  it  till  after  his  edition,  as  well 
as  by  some  remarra  on  page  7S,  beseems  to  counten- 
ance the  old  error  that  correct  "  pronnndation  "  is 
an  ornamental  superfluity,  instead  of  an  integral 
part  of  the  language,  to  be  strictly  attended  to 
from  the  outset.  The  investigation  of  the  dialect 
sufiers  a  little  from  the  non-adduction  of  the  proofs 
that  in  this  text  c  before  *  and  e  generally  repre- 
sents either  kor  tsh;  as  it  stands,  the  editor  first 
tells  the  student  that  c  in  cerf  (for  instance)  repre- 
sents tthf  not  8,  because  the  Picard  dialect  nas  tsh 
in  this  word,  and  then  infers  that  the  dialect  is 
Picard  because  (among  other  reasons)  cerf  has  t$h 
instead  of  «.  The  parndigms  and  full  glossary  will 
enable  anyone  acquainted  with  German  to  read 
the  text  intelligently  ^though  the  scantiness  of 
commas  will  occasionally  cause  perplexi^),  and 
thus  lay  a  good  foundation  for  farther  study  of 
the  hmguE^.  The  remarks  and  the  investigation 
of  the  dialect  appeal  more  to  philologists,  who  will 
find  numerous  interesting  observations  j  the  editor 
concludes  that  the  author,  as  well  as  the  scribe, 
belonged  to  the  north  of  France,  if  not  to  Picardy, 
and  that  the  work  was  probably  composed  earlv 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  On  some  points — sucn 
as  making  nuts  (noix)  arise  from  nucem  by  trans- 
position from  nuci,  and  considering  biatu  {beaux) 
to  he  the  (Parisian)  French  form  of  the  older  biU — 
we  do  not  agree  with  Herr  Suchier ;  but  learners 
need  rarely  fear  being  led  astray  by  him.  Alto- 
gether the  book  will  prove  very  serviceable  as  an 
edition,  bendss  increasing  our  phihdogieal  know- 
ledge of  Old  French. 

Tee  Indian  Anttqttary  for  October  contuns  a 
continuation  of  Mr.  Fleet's  papers  on  "  Sanskrit 
and  old  Canarese  Inscriptions,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  history  of  the  Ohalukyas  in  the  fifth 
centuiy  AJt,  is  zeoonstzucted  in  opposition  to 


Prof.  Dawson  and  Mr.  T.  Tehmg.  Prof.Jacobi 
contributes  a  decipherment  of  twelve  short  Prakrit 
inscriptions  recording  the  dedication  of  rock> 
temples  at  Ku(&  Pandit  Bagavanlal  gives  a 
new  text  and  translation  of  Rudradaman's  ilH 
seription  at  JuD%adh,  already  published  by  Mr. 
Buivess  and  Prof.  Effing  in  the  Bombay 
Archaeological  Reportt.  Among  the  Oorresjwnd- 
ence.  Miscellanea  and  Reviews,  Prof.  Wilhams's 
description  of  a  pretended  case  of  Samddhi  or 
ecstatic  trance  is  especially  worthy  of  notice. 
There  is  a  review,  very  orthodox  and  sngryi  of  Prof. 
Estiin  Carpenter's  translation  of  Dr.  Tiele's  Out- 
lines of  the  Htttory  of  Iteliffion.  Prof.  Whitney's 
Iiectures  on  Lanj/uam  and  the  Studjf  of  Langtutae 
is  cordially  appremated  (somewhat  late  in  toe 
day). 

Pro?.  Stengel,  of  Marbuig,  has  just  published, 
for  the  use  of  his  Old-Frencn  class  and  scholars 
in  general,  a  cheap  "  diplomatic "  j>rint  of  his 
photograph  of  the  Song  of  Roland  m  the  Digby 
MS.  23.  He  sets  before  it  a  short  and  learned 
Introduction,  and  in  his  font-notes  has  the  satis- 
faction of  pointing  out  all  the  misreadings  of 
former  editors  of  the  MS.  The  old  poem  has 
some  interest  for  Shakspere  scholars,  as  it  proves 
the  early  existence  of  Benedick's  "  recheat "  (Fol. 
rechatej  in  Much  Ado,  act  i.,  sc.  1 ;  which  occurs 
in  our  fifteenth-century  Boke  of  Huntynge, 
&C.,  as  the  Variorum  says.^  The  word,  vrhieh  has 
therefore  nothinj^  to  do  with  the  0.-F.  recti  that 
Hanmer  derived  it  from,  has  been  identified  by 
Mr.  H.  Niool  vrith  the  O.-F.  racaier  or  rachateTf 
formerly  misunderstood  by  editors  of  the  Roland- 
Song,  but  recentiy  shown  by  Dr.  W.  Forster  to 
have  the  sense  of  blowing  a  horn  (11.  1833,  3104 
— both  times  in  answer  to  another  horn).  It  ia 
not  certain  whether  this  rachater  is  identical  with 
its  homonym,  now  rachtter,  from  Latin  re-ad- 
captare.   

MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES, 

Mdsical  Association. — {Monday,  NovembtT  4.) 
Dr.  Macfabbbn  in  the  Chair.  Mr.  Sbelford  Bidwell 
read  a  paper  on  "  Becent  Invsntioos  for  the  Bepro- 
ductioa  of  the  Sounds  of  the  Human  Voice."  After  a 
■light  sketch  of  the  theory  of  the  ttannnisrioB  of 
sound  in  air,  illustrated  by  carves  drawn  \iy  the 
phonaotograph,  with  special  rsferenee  to  Hdmholt^s 
theory  of  vowels,  the  telephone,  microphone,  and 
phonograph  were  exhibited.  A  song  sang  in  a  distant 
room  was  rendered  aadibla  by  means  of  Beiss's  tele- 
phone. Hot  moat  sncceesfuL  waa  the  exhibition  of 
the  phonograph,  which  repeated  various  eentences 
with  great  diatinctneBS.  Perhaps  the  most  inpwtant 
ezpenmeat  ahown  was  the  reproduction  of  the  seriei 
of  vowels,  a,  e,  i,  o,  u.  This  series  of  sounds,  being 
spc^en  into  the  machine,  was  afterwards  ropFodnced  ' 
quite  distinctly.  The  bearing  of  tlds  on  HelmhdtB's 
theory  of  vovela  ia  obrioos. 

Zoological  Socikty. — iTaetday\  Novsmher  fi.) 

A.  Gbot^  Esq.,  V.-P.,  in  the  Chair.  The  Secretary 
read  a  Beport  on  the  additions  that  had  been  made  to 
the  Society's  menagerie  dnring  the  months  of  June^ 
July,  August,  September,  and  October,  1878,  and 
called  attentioD  to  some  of  the  more  remarkable 
accessions  which  had  been  received  during  that  period. 
— A  eommnnication  received  from  Mr.  S.  fi.  Guroey 
contained  a  memorandam  from  the  late  Mr,  £.  C. 
Bnzton,  stating  that  Axturimula  monogrammiea,  ob- 
serred  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  had  a  song 
which  was  beard  morning  and  evening. — An  extract 
was  read  from  a  letter  addressed  to  the  secretai?  by 
Dr.  A.  B.  Meyer,  respecting  a  bupposed  new  bird  of 
Paradise,  obtained  on  the  west  coast  of  New  Gninea. 
— An  extraet  was  read  from  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Marquis  of  Tweeddala  bjr  Mr.  A.  H.  Kverett,  stating 
that  the  Anoa  of  Celebes  {Anoa  d^ressieomis),  or  an 
allied  speciaa,  was  found  in  the  Island  of  Miadoto 
Philippines. — Frof.  Newton  exhibited  and  made  re- 
marks on  a  sapposed  hybrid  between  the  red  grouse 
and  ptarmigan,  lately  shot  in  Sathecland  by  Captain 
HoustOD. — A  communication  waa  read  from  Mr.  B. 
Bowdler  Shazpe,  coDtainiDg  a  description  of  a  new 
speeiss  of  Lidieator,  with  lemaib  on  othac  i^edsft 
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of  the  genni.  —  A  commuDiealion  waa  read  from 
Mr.  Q.  B,  Sowerby,  jao.,  wherein  be  gave  the 
deseziptiona  of  ten  new  speciea  of  shellH  from 
nriooa  locsIiUe*. — Mr,  A.  Q.  Batler  read  a  paper  in 
which  hfl  ^ra  a  deaeription  of  a  zeouukablB  new 
apider,  obtained  in  Madagascar  by  the  Bot,  W.  D. 
Oowan,  for  which  the  name  of  Caerottri*  avernalit 
waa  proposed. — A  comnDnication  was  read  from 
IdflatenaDt-ColoDel  B.  H.  Beddome,  containing  the 
description  of  six  Bnpposed  new  apecies  of  snakes  of 
the  genus  Silybura,  fomil;  UropelUdae,  from  the 
peninsala  of  India. — A  ccmmanication  was  read 
from  Mr.  Edgar  A.  Smith,  containing  the  deaeription 
a  ooUeetiDn  of  marine  shalla,  made  in  Captain  L. 
W,  f^lmer,  in  the  Andaman  Islands.— Mr.  F.  Moor* 
eommnaioated  a  list  of  the  Lepidjopterons  insects 
eoUeoted  by  Mr.  Ossian  Limboig  in  Upper  Tenas- 
serim,  with  descriptions  of  new  species. — Mr.  Gt. 
French  Angas  gave  the  deecriptiona  of  six  mpecies  of 
Uralre  shells  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Sylranos 
"HbiiIvj,  and  of  a  HdUe  from  the  Solomon  lelands. 
He  also  read  descriptions  of  ten  species  of  marine 
■hells  from  the  proTinee  of  Soath  Atutmlia ;  and  a 
list  of  additional  species  of  marine  mollnsea  to  be  in- 
dodad  in  the  fauna  of  the  prorince  of  Sonth  Anatralia, 
with  notes  on  their  habitats  and  local  diatribation,  in 
eontinnation  of  former  papers  on  this  subject. — Dr. 
Q,  Ei.  Dobson  read  a  note  on  Sfyxo^poda  avnta,  a  new 
form  of  Obiioptera  from  Madagascar,  remarkable  for 
poncMing  netorial  disks,  as  in  HnynpUn,  Ba 
also  gaTS  deBeripti<Hi8  of  some  new  or  rare  spades  of 
bat^  based  on  specimens  in  the  Museum  of  Natoral 
Histoiy  of  Paris.  To  the  new  vpecies  the  following 
names  were  giren : — Pteropas  Germaini  from  New 
Caledonia,  CevHaiotes  minor  from  New  G-uinea,  Em- 
balloiwra  Raffr<^na  from  Gibolt^  and  SohiMoatoma 
hraAyoU  ttmn.  Oayanne. 

Mktbobolooical  Soctbvt.— ^Thursday,  HovenAer  7.) 

O.  Gbbatm,  £eq.,  President,  in  the  Chair.  Mr.  J.  K. 
LanghtoD,  M.A.,  F.B.A.S.,  delirered  a  lectare  on 
"  Air  Temperature ;  its  Distribution  and  Bange." 
Aftar  calling  attention  to  the  importance  cf  climatic 
knowledge  the  lecturer  dwelt  tm  the  fact  that,  though 
all  beat,  as  affecting  climate,  emanatea  directly  or 
indirectly  from  the  sun,  ur  temperatures  hara  but 
little  relation  to  latitude,  except  when  the  distances 
are  rery  great.  He  illustrated  this  by  reference  to 
isothermal  and  abnormal  maps ;  and  went  on  to  speiJc 
in  some  detail  of  the  seTarai  causes  of  the  disagree- 
ment between  iaothenns  and  parallels  of  latitude. 
iMally.  there  is  a  -voy  graat  diCbreoce  between  the 
tMnperatares  of  adjacent  localities  on  account  of  the 
nnny  aspect  or  ahelteied  situation  of  one  as  com- 
pared with  others,  as  is  shown  in  an  extreme  dca^ee  by 
reference  to  such  places  as  the  Undercliff  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight;  but,  gec^phically,  a  caose  of  reiy  con- 
siderable importance  is  the  nature  of  the  soil.  The 
air  over  sandy  or  sterile  ground  is  heated  by  direct 
omtact  and  by  radiation  to  a  degree  far  in  e»»8S  of 
what  happens  to  air  resting  cm  ^rass-grown  or  nrdaot 
|dains,  acd  the  heat  proeeediag  from  an  obscure 
Bource  is  nnaUe  to  escape  through  the  air ;  just  as 
obscnre  heat  rays  may  be  caught  and  aoeumnlated 
in  closed  cooserratoriei  or  in  a  gtasa-covered  box ;  so 
that  the  air  may  be  raised  to  a  very  high  tempera- 
ture ;  sereral  instances  are  on  record  of  a  temperature 
of  130**  F.  being  observed  under  such  circumatancee. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  solar  heat  falls  on 
gnrand,  whether  gras^  or  snow-covered,  that  will 
not  easily  part  with  it,  the  air  may  remain  cool,  or 
even  cold,  as  is  foand  in  our  every-day  experience  in 
summer  of  the  pleasantness  of  a  field-path  as  com- 
pared with  a  high  road,  and  as  is  shown  most  remark- 
ably by  the  great  power  of  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun 
ia  uie  Arctic  refpont,  or  ax  elevated  sUttona  in  the  Alps 
or  Himalayas,  iriule  the  snow  is  lying  all  around,  and 
the  temperature  of  the  air  is  far  liehnr  freeidag-ptaot. 
Bat  grtttar  for  than  the  effects  of  diffiffMicea  of  soil 
are  the  efibeta  of  ocean  curre^t^  which  warm  the  air 
to  an  almost  incredible  degree ;  Mr.  CroU  has  calcu- 
lated that  the  surface-water  of  the  North  Atlantic  if 
deprived  of  the  Gulf-stream  would  be  reduced  tg  a 
temperature  very  far  below  freering- point ;  that  the 
heat  which  the  Qulf-stream  disperses  into  the  super- 
inenmbent  air  would,  if  eonvertad  into  power,  be 
equal  to  the  united  force  of  some  400,000,000  of 
ships  such  as  our  largest  ironclads.  This  heat  thrown 
into  the  air  is  wafted  by  the  8.W.  wia^  over 
H.W.  Enrc^  and  rtttj  largely  orer  our  own  eonn- 
tej.  It  is  this  that  makes  toe  extreme  diibrance 


between  the  climate  on  this  side  the  Atlantic  and 
that  on  the  other ;  that  g^ves  ns  green  fields  and  open 
harbours  during  the  winter,  while  in  Labrador  or  New- 
foundland they  are  buried  in  snow  or  choked  with  ice. 
The  eanjing  power  of  water  is  so  grsat  aa  compared 
with  that  of  air  that  the  dimatie  effect  of  irinds 
heated  by  contact  with  hot  earth  is  relatively  smaU. 
The  SSroeco  of  the  Mediterranean,  a  wind  heated 
over  the  great  African  Desert,  has  often  been  re- 
ferred to  as  the  *■  Snow  Eater  "  of  Switzerland.  This 
has  been  proved  to  be  a  mistake.  '  The  snow-eating 
wind  of  Switserland  is  a  wind  from  the  Atlantic, 
warmed  by  the  Gnlf-stream  and  rendered  dry  and 
hot  by  the  aondenaation  of  ita  vapoor  as  it  paiisi 
over  the  monntaina.  Similar  winds  have  been 
observed  in  many  different  parts  of  the  wmrld ;  in  New 
Zealand,  in  Norway,  in  Greenland,  and  in  North 
America,  where  their  peculiar  dryness,  carrying  off 
all  moisture,  renders  the  grass  so  inflammable  that 
the  smallest  accidental  spark  lights  up  a  fire  which 
may  spread  over  a  oountj^,  and  is  thus  the  cause  of 
those  immense  {nairiea  which  are  a  distinctive 
feature  of  North  American  geography.'  Bat  these 
winds  are  qnite  disUnet  from  such  winds  as  blow 
from  the  Suiara,  or  the  Stony  Desert  of  Australia,  or 
from  many  other  sterile  tracts  of  country;  winds 
which  are  merely  the  escape  of  air  heated  to  an 
extreme  degree  by  contact  with  the  bnming  soil. 
These  hot  winds  are  for  the  most  part  meidy  dis- 
agreeable,  but  cold  winds  are  very  often  dangerous: 
in  the  N.  W,  States  ci  America  a  cold  irind,  usbwing 
in  a  violent  snow  storm,  caused  the  death  (K 
more  than  800  people  in  JTannaiy,  1878;  and  in  many 
other  loealides,  a  cold  wind,  bringing  in  a  sudden  fall 
of  temperattue  through  40°  or  60<*,  is  always  a  cause 
of  grave  anxiety.  Oor  English  "  Blackthorn  Winter  " 
in  April  or  May  is  only  one,  and  a  subdued,  instance 
of  the  ill  effects  of  such  cold  spells.  The  presence  of 
moisture  in  the  air  by  checking  radiation  from  the 
ground  by  night,  or  during  the  winter,  softens  the 
rigour  of  the  seasons ;  makes  the  summers  less  hot, 
the  winters  less  cold.  It  is  this  that  constitutes  the 
difference  between  "  insular  "  and  "  continental " 
climates;  it  is  the  want  of  the  vapour  screen 
which  causes  those  excessive  climates  such  as 
we  read  of  in  the  East,  where,  as  near  Ebiva, 
a  summer  of  more  Uian  tropical  fervour  ia 
Boeeeeded  by  a  winter  of  Arctic  rigour.  In 
a  very  extrMoe  degree  the  dimate  fd  AstraUian  con- 
trasts with  that  m  Foegia,  and  yet  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  two  is  about  tbe  same ;  bat  in  the 
one  the  seasons  are  excessive,  in  the  other  the  differ- 
ence ia  but  small.  The  difi^Dce  in  the  produce  of 
the  two  countries  is  thus  very  great ;  in  the  one,  hardy 
plants  requiring  great  heat,  but  able  to  withstand  the 
cold  ;  in  the  other,  plants  of  a  more  tender  nature, 
which  can  flourish  with  a  very  modecate  amount  of 
warmth ;  in  the  one  grapes  and  corn,  in  the  other 
fachsias  and  veronicas.  In  studying  climate  it  is 
therefor*)  necessary  to  observe  not  only  the  greatest 
heat  and  the  greatest  cold,  but  also  the  mean  tem- 
perature. These  can  only  be  observed  by  mMus  of 
thermomeierB  :  for  person^  feelings  maybe  the  effects 
of  many  other  causes,  of  wind,  or  evaporation,  or 
state  of  health,  or  pecaliarity  of  constita^oo,  and  are 
absolntely  no  index  to  the  state  (tf  air  temperatnre. 
The  lecturer  then  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  different 
kinds  of  thermometns ;  several  of  which  were  exhi- 
bited, as  well  as  tbe  several  stands  for  sheltering  them. 
The  Meteorological  Society  has  decided  positively  in 
fevour  of  the  Stevenson  stand,  and  directs  its  observers 
to  record  tbe  temperature  at  0  a.ic.  and  9  p.m.,  aa  well 
as  the  highMt  and  lowest,  as  registered  l>y  the  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  thermometers.  He  then  described 
some  novel  and  ingenious  eontrivancea  for  automatic 
registering,  such  as  the  "  Turn-Over"  <A  Messrs. 
Negretti  and  Zambra,  and  the  "  Chronothermometer " 
of  Mr.  Stanley ;  aad  coocloded  by  pointing  out  that 
these  instruments  were  but  a  means  to  an  end,  and 
that  the  study  of  dimate  was  the  study  of  Nature  in 
one  of  her  most  beautiful  and  most  varied  aspects. 

Cbxxicax.  Socivrr. — {Tkuradoy,  November  7.) 

Dft.  GLADSTOira,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair.  The 
following  papers  were  read : — "  Contributions  f^m 
tbe  Laboratory  of  Tokio,  Japan :  On  the  Bed 
Colouring  Matter  of  the  LUkotperraum  erythrorhuon," 
by  M.  Enhara.  Tlie  pnrpte  colouring  matter  was 
pr^ared  horn,  the  root  by  extracting  with  alcohol, 
WRfj'vag  by  treatmmt  with  lead  acetate,  Ace, ;  it 
nrmg  a  dark  tttamioa  wmyatallisaUe  maai  with  a 


metallic  green  refieetien,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ethtr. 
benxol,  almost  insoluble  in  water ;  it  resembles  ia 
some  respecte  aoehurin,  the  colouring  matter  froa 
alkanet.   A  bromine  and  a  ehlorioa  oomponnd  wen 
mpared.~"A  Second  Beporl  <m  wme  PiMnU  ia 
Chtmieal  Dynamics,"  by  C.  B.  A.  Wright  and  A.  P. 
Luft   The  authors  have  continued  thtor  previous  re- 
search, and  have  determined  the  tempeiatare  of  initial 
action  of  carbonic  oxides  hydrt^n,  and  carbon,  os 
various  oxides  of  iron,  manganese,  lead,  cobalt,  and 
nickd.   They  find  that  tbe  general  law  holds  good 
that  the  temperatore  of  the  action  of  carbonic  oxide 
lies  below  that  of  hydrogen,  which  again  ia  below  that 
(tf  carbon ;  this  rule  umeara  to  be  a  spedal  caao  go- 
vemadby  tbe  ^eral  law'  that,  eettrit  pariimg,  Ae 
greater  algebiaicallj  it  the  hnt  evolntion  taking 
place  daring  a  reducing  action  on  a  metaUio  oxide,  the 
lower  is  the  temperature  at  which  the  action  is  first 
noticeable  during  a  few  minuted  action. — "  Note  on 
the  Constitution  of  the  Oleflne  prodncod  by  the 
Action  of  Zinc  upon  Ethylie  Iodide,"  l^  Dr.  Frank- 
Uai  and  Mr.  Doblnn.     The  gas  given  off  wu 
passed  through  alcohol  and  snldnrio  acid,  tai 
then  absorbed  1^  antimonie  dilorne.   On  treatiu 
with  water  and  distilling,  a  dtloride  was  obtained 
boiling  at  83^  C. ;  it  waa  tharefwe  ethyleoie  and  not 
ethylidenicjchloride. — "  On  the  Oeeurrence  of  certain 
Nitrogen  Acids  among  the  Products  of  the  Combnati^ 
of  Coal  Qas  and  Hydragen  Flames,"  by  L.  T.  Wri^. 
Tbe  author  proves  that  the  origin  of  tbe  nitngea 
adds  fimnd  in-  the  condensed  water  fnoeored  by  bnm- 
ing coal  gas  or  hydrogen  in  the  ur  u  ammooisk  dtber 
free  or  combined,  no  such  adds  being  prodncod  wbn 
the  gases  are  carefully  freed  from  ammonia. — "  On  the 
Action  of  Bromine  upon  Sulphur,"  by  J.  B.  Hannay. — 
"  Researches  on  Dyuog,  Part  L  Silk  and  BosaniUn," 
by  Dr.  Mills  and  Mr.  G.  Thomson.   The  aathim 
have  investigated  the  nature  of  the  tFanaactioo 
which  ocenrs  when  a  vat  is  thansted  of  ite  ffaeKaial 
ingredients.   The  ea^erimenta  consisted  in  immermB/g 
a  constant  area  of  white  silk  in  a  solab'oo  of  a  rosani- 
lin  salt  at  a  constant  temperatnn  for  raryiog  times, 
and  thui  detemuning  the  loss  ot  atren^^  of  Xha 
roaanilin  solution. — "  Compariaon  of  the  Actaous  of 
Hypochlorites  aad  Hypobromites  on  aoma  'Nitrogen 
Compounds,"  by  H.  J.  H.  featon.   The  com  pounds 
sdected  were  ammonium  carbamate,  gnamdine,  aad 
biuret—'*  Notsa  on  Two  new  Tsgeto-Alkaloidi."  by  F. 
'Von  Mnller  and  L.  Bomn^l.  !rae  authors  hare  |in- 
psred  alstonin  from  the  bark  of  JUtoitia  eotutnOt, 
and  doboisin  from  the  leaves  and  twigs  of  i>ii6iNiM 
myoporoides ;  the  latter  closely  resembloa  piturin.— 
"  On  the  Determination  of  Lithia  by  Phoaphat«  of 
Soda,"  by  0.  Bammelsberg,   The  anthor  coofimu  bis 
previous  results  as  to  the  formation  of  a  double  mit  of 
sodium  and  lithium  pbosidiate,  and  the  coaaeqnent  in- 
aoeura^  in  lithia  uterminaUooa  made  1^  Uayer'a 
method :  he  alao  gives  some  analysei  of  lithia  micas. 

LuRtBur  SuciKTT. — {Tlutriday,  Ko9m6er  7.) 

Pbof.  AiXKur,  F.B.S.,  Preddent,  ia  the  CAair.  Tbe 
bnainesa  of  tbe  session  waa  commenced  by  Sr  J.  D. 
Hooker,  C.B.,  presenting  to  the  aodety,  in  the  nime 
of  a  committee  of  gentlemen,  a  portrait  of  the  Rev. 
M.  J.  Berkdey.— Dr.  Thos.  Boycott  then  exhibited 
and  made  remarks  on  a  blanket- like  mass  of  an  aqoati: 
plant,  probably  a  Nittlta,  got  from  a  dried- up  pond  ia 
St.  Leonard's  Forest,  Siiwex,  Jane  1877  ;  witbia  its 
meshes  several  interesting  mieroeoopio  tomnt  wars 
obtained. — Mr.  Thoa.  Chas^  ealled  attention  to  liriqg 
specimens  of  West  African  india-rabber  trees,  tha 
UiVtUgma  Vogdii,  and  another  undetermined  epcdea 
recently  arrived.     He  likewise  showed  tbe  fruit, 
flower,  and  leaf,  in  spirit,  with  a  dried  ball  of  tha 
gum,  of   the  commercially- important  Landoipkyi 
fiorida. — Dr.  Maxwell  Masters  read  an  extract  frco 
a  letter  of  Dr.  Beceari  describing  a  gigantic  Anid 
found       him  in  Sumatra,  side  by  side  writh  th* 
B^fietia  JrnMU.  ^Rie  spedea  has  a  large  tabcnr.  Ave 
feH  Toood,  from  which  ia  poah^  up  a  mngleloaJ  with 
a  atont  long  patiola^  the  divided  blade  eorsring  aa 
area  of  forty-five  fast  or  fifteen  mitrea. — Dr.  R.  C.  A. 
Prior  showed  a  spedmen  of  (Mtetia  emeiaia  in  bloa- 
Bom,  grown  out  of  doora  in  Somnaetshire  hf  the  Rev. 
W.  Sotheby.— "  Notes  on  Eophorbiaceaa,**  by  Mr.  a 
Bentbam,  read  in  title,  was  a  paper  trutinff  of  the 
history,  nomenclature,  systematic  amttgement,  and 
Uie  <mgin  and  geograplueal  distribution  ni  this  re- 
markable Older  of  [dsntB.    Amon^  IMeotyledoaa 
Eaphorbiaeeae  stand  fourth  la  point  of  anmben^ 
haTiDg  above  8,000  spedM  and  MO  gann.  Ia  in- 
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rwdgAting  ths  origia  of  the  oidar  the  geological  re- 
eotd,  onfartaiiately ,  it  of  do  aainBtance.    Their  eri- 
-   dent  gADerallj  tiopkAl  iMtnn  u  a  rtriking  fea- 
;   ton ;  and.  joijgiog  from  nrions  data,  it  is  eonj  ectored 
.  that  thnr  moit  anaant  home  was  m   the  Old 
^  World.   Thftir  aflBaities  have  been  repeatedly  dia- 
C  coBBed  hj  botanistN  ;  but  thongh  there  are  indi- 
ridaal  genera  which  may  esbibit  some  one  character 
.   sappoud  to  allj  to  other  orderm,  yet  do  real  connexion 
bat  hitherto  been  pointed  out.  Their  itolatioa  it  pro- 
doeed  not  to  mndi  by  any  one  tpecial  character  at  by 
r  a  raadal  eoaibiiiatiMi  of  ■araraL  Aa  to  poeition  in 
;  the  linear  aaries,  nnleu  the  order  be  broken  up,  piac- 
(i'MlIy  it  most  remain  among  the  Monoehlamydeae,  in 
'.  «pite  of  the  oceaaicHial  presoioe  of  corolla  in  tome 
formt.   The  anthor  hat  a  mott  interesting  chapter  on 
nomeadatnTe  and  tynonym^,  woll  worthy  the  study 
~  nod  terioaa  attenti<Hi  of  biologistt  generally.— Mr. 
liAwit  A.  Bemayt,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary,  records 
the  andonttod  existence  of  Carpetium  (xrnttum  in 
Qneendand,  aod  mggeats  ita  being  indigenous  there.— 
"  In  a  paper  nad  in  abatnct,  "  DeecriptionB  of  New 
'    Homiiitea,"  liyDr.  F.  Bodianan  White,  the  diagnoBet 
of  two  new  genera  {Sdmus  and  Novelia)  and  Boven- 
'   teen  new  roeetes  are  entered.   These  are  mainly  the 
nenitt  of  Prof.  Trail's  late  exploration  of  the  regions 
bordering  on  the  river  Am&ton. — Mr.  A.  W.  Sannett 
read   a  eommnsieation,  "  Xotea   on  Oleittogamic 
'  Flowen ;  chiefly  of  Ftola,  Oxalis,  and  Impatiera." 
AccocdinKto  him  there  are  two  kindt: — (1)  Those 
vhich  hardly  differ  from  the  perfect  <^en  flowers 
other  than  the  partial  or  entire  aoppresaion  of  the 
corolla  and  the  closing  of  the  calyx  (  -  homodeisto- 
gamic) ;  and  f  3)  thote  with  a  diatinct  modification  in 
the  flower  to  aid  telf-fstilitation  ( ■■heterocleiatoga- 
mie).  He  ii  diapoeed  to  regard  those  two  kindt  as 
banng  aiiaaa,  one  by  dagiadation,  the  othtr  by  a 
rndimaataiy  fbrai  of  the  «gan.    In  the  extreme 
claistogamie  flowers  a  large  number  of  o^ns  hare 
been  coRriatiTely  modified.   Most  interesting  pheno- 
meoa  occnr  in  the  mode  of  emission  of  the  pollen 
tnbea— theee  tfaTelling  tbrongh  the  air  in  a  atraight 
line  from  the  anther  vertically  upwards,  aa  in  Oxalia ; 
horizontally  in  others ;  and  creepiu;  along  the  tor- 
foca  and  eren  back  of  anxy  in  Fwfs  eaaina.  An 
naaeea  agenqy  Erects,  lor  nons  wander  with  tinoar- 
tajnty;l^istll  themwa  remarkably  fbr,  when  not 
in  proximity  to  the  stigma,  thepollen  graina  protrude 
their  tnbee  in  all  poswble  directiont.— llie  Ber.  O. 
Uenalow  orally  dehrered  the  gist  of  a  paper  "  On 
the  Abeorption  of  Bain  and  Dew  by  the  Qreen  Farta 
of  Flaota."  In  a  riatrmi  of  the  opiniont  of  vegetable 
phyviolqgists  from  Halee  (1781)  to  the  pretentday 
It  was  shown  that  the  earlier  nperimentera  were  per- 
snsded  that  leavea  could  and  <tid  absorb  dew  and  rain. 
M.  Dnehartre  in  1867  raTaraad  thia  view,  which  it  now 
taught  hj  botanittt,  but  not  acquiesced  in  by  prac- 
tical gardenei^  who  freely  syringe  thwr  plants  under 
certain  conditiont.   Mr.  Henslowt  experimenta  agree 
with  Dnchartre'a  notion  that  dew  ia  not  absorbed  by 
eatnrated  tiaaaes  at  night ;  but,  ccotrazy  to  the  French 
^mtfa  eanelnsinDS,  he(iib.  Hanslow)  afiKrma  that 
absorption  takes  ^aee  tit  snnrise,  whra  trantpiration 
commeneea  and  an  indraught  is  eansed  tgr  water  when- 
em  lingering  on  the  leares.     M.  Bousaingault't 
nesertion  that  when  leavea  are  pnrposely  or  naturally 
killed  by  ezceeaive  drooght  they  then  do  absorb  water 
dew  or  rain,  Hr.  Henalow*!  experiments  prove— a 
fact  certified  by  the  balance  or  otherwise.   Thus  the 
gardsDara  are,  after  all,  practically  in  the  rights  inas- 
mnrh  u  the  ^aen  parts  of  pUnta  can  and  do  absorb 
moiiatnre  on  thnr  aurfaees. 

FINE  ART, 

UantOmt^  der  Archdologie  der  Km$t.  Yon 
Prof.  C.  B.  Stark.  Bd.  I.,  Hft.  1.  (Leip- 
zig :  Engelmann.) 

£rEBTONB  interested  in  claasical  arohaeology 
will  be  gUd  to  see  that  the  long^promised 
publioation  of  Stark's  Sandhuch  aas  at  last 
commenoed — in  good  earnest^  would  appear. 
It  is  a  Ytusb  nndertakiiig,  and,  besides,  it  ia  a 
kind  of  literary  labour  which  can  only  seldom 
be  iD^riting.  To  exohange  for  it  the  tempt- 
ing field  of  archaeology  itself,  where  so  much 
retDAina  obaoare  and  nn^tly  requiring  new 
iightg  is  an  act  of  8aari£se  for  which  it  ia  to 


be  hoped  that  Prof.  Stark  will  long  oontinne 
to  receive  eTer-&eBh  rewards.  As  yet  all  that 
is  issued  is  the  first  part  of  Uie  first  volume, 
containing,  &om  page  80  to  the  end  (p.  256), 
an  admirable  history  of  archaeological 
studies  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  the  plan  bein^  to  take  the 
salient  epochs  within  this  period,  and  to 
give  an  outline  sketch  of  each  of  thmn  in 
hago  type.  After  this,  and  in  smaller  type, 
follow  critical  notices  of  the  works  belong- 
ing to  each  epoch  and  of  the  men  who  were 
conspicuous  in  it.  "No  donbt  many  of  the 
books  thus  carefdlly  analysed  are  so  mnch 
lumber,  which  could  be  left  out  of  count 
without  much  practical  loss  ;  and  yet  there 
is  this  advantage  in  their  presence,  that 
they  serve  as  shadows  to  bring  into  relief 
suoh  other  works  as,  for  example,  those  of 
Winokelmann  and  Lessing.  Naturally,  the 
two  last-named  are  treated  with  a  sympathy 
which  is  &scinating,  and  with  a  fullness 
which  is  serviceable  in  the  highest  degree, 
aa  a  precise  statement  (tf  how  archaeology 
stood  when  they  entered  the  field,  and  to 
what  point  it  had  advanced  when  they  left 
it.  To  record  all  the  assistance  rendered  to  Uie 
advancement  of  archaeology  over  so  wide  a 
period,  giving  each  his  due  whatever  his 
natiomility  may  be,  implies  prolonged  labour 
and,  what  is  more  rare  to  find  Just  judgment. 
This  part  of  the  book  is  exceedingly  inter- 
esting, and,  one  would  think,  ought  to 
be  welcome  here  at  the  present  moment, 
when  some  excitement  is  being  iraised  in 
favour  of  the  ctJtivation  of  archaeology  at 
home  and  abroad.  Those,  for  instance,  who 
are  arguing  for  the  establishment  of  schools 
at  Rome  and  Athens  couhl  point  to  the 
aooomnlated  evidence  in  this  Sandbueh  to 
show  to  what  extent  the  actual  visiting  of 
classic  lands  has  inspired  a  new  lifo  into  the 
studim  of  the  past.  But  as  for  those  who 
desire  above  all  things  to  have  archaeology 
taught  at  our  nniversities  by  the  help  of 
plaster  casts  from  ancient  sculptures,  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  the  subsequent  parts  of  the 
Sandbueh  may  appear  soon  enough  for 
their  practical  wants.  One  thing  is  quite 
certain :  that  archaeology  has  never  been 
in  4  worse  plight  than  when  the  rage  was  to 
find  among  artistic  remains  illustrations  of 
passages  in  the  classic  writers.  The  experi- 
ment mi^ht  end  difierently  now. 

Less  agreeable  to  read,  chiefly  from  tiie 
quantity  of  profound  remarks,  is  the  first 
part  as  far  as  page  80,  where  all  the  pro- 
jects are  given  which  from  time  to  time 
have  been  made  for  defining  the  limits  of 
archaeology,  and  where  also  are  stated  briefiy, 
but  justly,  the  various  notable  attempts  to 
say  what  beauty  is.  On  this  latter  point  Prof. 
Stark  fears  that  he  has  spoken  at  too  ^reat 
a  length.  But  I  think  he  wiU  be  acquitted 
of  any  such  fikult,  since  the  discussion  as 
it  stands  in  his  pages  obtains  nothing  more 
than  the  prominence  it  deserves.  It  is  true 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  plan  of  the 
Sandbueh,  much  of  what  is  here  said  has 
to  be  repeated  in  a  different  connexion  later 
on,  where  the  task  is  to  assign  to  each  per- 
son his  special  services ;  and  from  that  con- 
sideration some  redaction  might,  perhaps, 
have  been  justifiable  at  one  end  or  the  other. 
But  this  can  be  no  sarions  cause  of  com- 
jdaini   O^he  nature  of  the  book  provides 


largely  for  repetition.  It  is  not  made  to  be 
read  through,  but  to  be  taken  in  parts. 
The  work  altogether  will  form  three  volumes. 
The  second  half  of  Volume  L  is  promised 
within  a  few  months.  Tolame  II.  will  be 
devoted  to  the  history  of  ancient  art,  and 
may  be  expected  in  the  course  of  a  year. 
Volume  lU.  will  give  a  classification  of 
existing  works  of  ancient  art  according  to 
their  types  and  subjects.    A.  S.  Mubbat. 


MB.  OAUKBOOTT  S  PIOTUBB-BOOKB. 

In  his  new  versions  of  /oAn  CUMn  and  the  3bu»e 
that  Jack  BuUt  (Boutledge  and  Oo.)  Mr.  Oaldeoott 
has  apiffoved  himself  the  possesBor  of  quEtlities  so 
precious  and  ao  rare  as  to  put  a  writer  at  &ult  for 
adequate  terms  of  approbation.  He  ia  a  humourist 
of  genius,  and  a  draughtsman  of  genius  also ;  and 
the  feeling  for  colour  displayed  in  his  lai^  draw- 
ings ia  simply  delightful. 

As  a  humooristic  inventor,  his  gift  is  remark- 
able. Hot  only  does  he  create  his  type  so  oiaster- 
fully  as  to  give  it  an  appearance  of  finality,  he 
can  also  vary  it  infinitely,  and  maiutun  its 
original  features  under  the  action  of  a  score  of 
emotions.  His  John  Gilpin  is  the  most  smiur 
and  jovial  cit  ever  drawn;  aud,what  is  of  stifl 
greater  inuaortance,  he  is  luniaelf  and  none  other 
tiirongh  all  the  fortunes  of  that  wild  ride  of  his; 
one  has  as  good  and  complete  an  idea  of  him  fixnu 
the  last  drawing  as  from  the  first.  Aimn,  the 
Dog  of  the  Hotue  that  Jack  .But/f— the  Dog  that 
worried  the  Oat  and  got  tossed  by  the  Oow  with 
the  Crumpled  Horn — is  as  strong  and  sure  an  ex- 
ample of  creative  art  as  John  Oiipin ;  while  of 
the  Man  all  Tattered  and  Tom  one  might  use  still 
higher  terms  if  one  could  only  find  them.  I  do 
not  know  of  anything  so  comic  in  art,  indeed,  as 
Sir.  Caldecott's  Dog.  To  see  this  great  creature 
lookii^  round  a  corner  at  the  Gat  is  to  understand 
La  Fontaine,  and  to  know  that  here  at  last  is  a 
man  to  illustmte  him.  But  this  is,  after  all,  the 
Dog's  least  notable  moment.  He  appears  in  the 
next  picture ;  and  what  an  appearance  it  is  I  Suoh 
a  glum,  brutal,  misanthropical  specimen  of  dog- 
hood  as  he  is  wwe  eapaole^  of  anythinjf.  One 
knows  at  once  that  he  only  rejoicea  in  doing  eTiL 
and  one  is  almost  piepued  for  the  wonderfiil 
smile  of  ill-humootea  repletion  that  appears  upon 
him  when  he  has  worried  the  cat — ^for  the  extra- 
ordinary look  of  surprise  and  terror  that  he  wears 
in  air  mgb  over  the  crumpled  horn.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  happy  tatterdeinalion,  as  he  climbs  the 
et^le,  and  tiptoes  over  the  field  to  where  the 
Miiden  all  Forlorn  ia  sitting  lonely,  is  fairly 
hunting  with  joviality  and  delightfiuuess ;  they 
peer  out  at  liia  holes  and  glorify  his  patches :  it 
makes  one  good-tempered  to  look  at  him. 

These  and  their  lellows  are  admirably  drawn. 
Mr.  Oaldecott  is  of  the  rare  artists  who  never 
waste  a  stroke,  who  give  you  in  a  dozen  scratches 
the  effect  that  some  men  fail  to  produce  by  an 
elaborate  system  of  composition  tuid  deai^.  A 
fine  Buggestiveness  is  his,  and  with  a  ranty  and 
assurance  of  touch  almost  on  equalled  he  maps  out 
a  yniia  and  living  champaign  in  a  few  masterful 
lines.  It  is  not  possiUe,  I  think,  to  pnuse  too 
highly  the  woi^erful  little  luts  of  bac^nt>nnd  he 
has  aduevad  in  these  two  hooks.  A  gate,  a  fence, 
a  tree,  a  cottage,  the  sweep  of  a  gutter,  the  out>- 
line  of  a  clock,  a  blade  or  two  of  grass,  grow  real 
under  hb  hand,  and  would  be,  bat  for  the  spirit 
and  truth  of  the  figures  they  assist,  too  good  and 
striking  for  accessories  merely.  So  right  and  so 
apt  are  they,  indeed,  that  one  gets  to  look  on  them 
almost  as  natural  objects,  kept  in  their  normal 
place  and  having  their  normal  value  determined 
by  the  firank  andianciful  life  they  environ. 

A  word  as  to  Mr.  Oaldecott's  sentiment. 
It  is  fiUl  of  fiuicy,  but  it  has'  its  roots  in  a 
just  and  Idndly  s^pathy  with  real,  objective 
nature.  Whether  he  is  comic,  or  paseionate,  or 
fiutasti^  his  line  is  instinet  with  fince  and  ap& 
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tude,  Ms  effect  is  perfectly  produced.  His  picture 
of  the  waiter  wondering,  watch  in  hana,  why 
John  Gilpin  does  not  Appear  is  a  piece  of  pure 
comedy  in  hladt  and  white ;  the  figure  of  the  for- 
lorn maiden  wending  homeward  on  the  arm  of  her 
ragamuffin  is  so  fuU  of  quiet  happiness  as  to  be 
one  of  the  lovdieBt  and  moat  effective  things  in 
art;  his  wonderful  Tiew  of  momii^,  as  reflected 
in  tiie  rosy,  crinkled  fiu»  of  the  Fnest  all  Shaven 
and  Shorn,  is  perhaps  the  best  and  h^hest  of  all. 


CTWIONBEBB  ABHET. 


A  nw  weeks  ago  we  reviewed  the  Neufmuuter 
Ckartulay,  lately  edited  hj  the  Bev.  J.  T.  Fowler 
for  the  Surtees  Sodety.  The  buildings  of  the 
abb^  have  been  so  completely  deetroyea  that  till 
lately  scarcely  anything  but  grassy  mounds  marked 
its  ^te,  ^rt  of  one  doorway  being  the  only 
masonry  visible.  Early  this  year  Mr.  Fowler  and 
a  few  friends  obtained  leave  to  dig  on  the  site, 
and  then,  and  again  within  the  last  two  months,  a 
number  of  trial  excavations  have  been  made,  which 
have  brought  to  light  things  of  such  interest  that 
it  is  now  proposed  to  raise  a  suhscriptioii  for  the 
complete  examination  of  the  whole. 

Newminster  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Foun- 
tains Abbey,  and  its  buildings  have  been  about 
the  same  size  as  those  of  the  parent  house.  The 
only  part  which  has  yet  been  thoroughly  explored 
is  uie  chapterxhouae.  It  is  abont  fifty  feet  by 
finty  feet,  and  of  llie  usual  Oistenoan  type,  tlie 
western  part  next  the  cloister  being^  of  the 
twelfth  century,  and  the  rest  of  the  uirteenth. 
Most  of  the  w^  has  been  destroyed,  but  part  of 
the  door-jambs  remains  tn  titu,  and  the  carved 
corbels  irom  which  the  vanlting  E^rang  at  the 
west  end  have  been  found.  The  whole  area  was 
filled  with  d^brit  of  the  vaulting,  which  had  well- 
moulded  ribs  simply  intersecting  without  bosses. 
OF  the  four  pillars,  the  bases  and  part  bf  the 
shafts  of  tliree  remain  in  position,  and  fragments 
of  the  caps  and  .other  architectural  details  have 
been  found,  together  with  window^-^Iass  very 
much  decayed,  and  many  small  pavmg*tiles — 
chiefly  black  and  jellow — shaped  bo  aa  to  fit 
together  in  geometrical  patterns :  a  kind  of  pave- 
ment which  also  existed  at  Foontains  and  at 
Bieranlx.  The  ehapter^hotue  was  completely 
disnuntled  before  it  was  destroyed.  The  graTea 
were  rifled,  sod.  althouf^  several  interments  are 
known  to  have  oeen  made  there,  nothing  remains 
to  tell  of  them  bat  one  empty  stone  coffin.  The 
masonry  here  and  in  other  parts  has,  u  tianat, 
been  cor&ei  witb  a  light  wash  and  "jointed 
in  red  lines. 

^e  church  has  been  examined  in  several 
places.  It  has  been  a  fine  building  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  twelfth  century,  with  some  later  altera- 
tions. At  the  east  end  is  the  base  of  the  high- 
altar,  measuring  ISft.  Sin.  by  5fc.,  and  in  the  north 
transept  several  grave-stones,  on  one  of  which  is 
the  name  Johes  de  la  Vale,  and  on  another  Ttmas 
with  part  of  a  surname  ending  in  mn.  In  the 
same  transept  were  found  lying  together  as  they 
had  fallen  three  stones  of  a  respond,  on  which  was 
painted  a  nimbed  figure  in  alb,  dalmatic,  and 
chasnUe,  but  without  mitn.  It  probaUy 
represente  St.  Bobert,  the  first  Abbot  of  New- 
minster, and  its  wesowe  in  s  Oiatereian  dinrch  is 
itself  a  proof  of  its  late  date.  There  is  evi> 
dence  of  much  fifteenth-century  alteration  at  the 
end  of  this  transept.  There  are  fragments  of  a 
large  Perpendicular  window,  and  very  extensive 
foundations,  which  suggest  t^e  probabUi^  that 
a  late  tower  may  have  existed,  as  at  Fountains, 
but  more  digging  is  wanted  here. 

The  west  end  of  the  church  seems  to  have 
differed  from  any  known  example,  and  eepe- 
dally  calls  for  ntrther  examination.  A  part 
of  the  northern  half  only  has  yet  been  un- 
covered, and  it  appears  not  to  belong  to  the  church 
itself,  bat  to  a  galilee  or  narthez  uded  or  rebuilt 
in  the  fifteenth  centarj.  It  has  a  rnuU  door  at 


the  north  end,  and  a  little  further  east  is  the  large 
doorway  before  mentioned  aa  being  till  lately  the 
only  visible  part  of  the  buildingB.  This  door  is  on 
a  considerably  higher  level  uui  the  other,  and 
has  a  flight  of  semicircular  steps  on  the  inside. 
Whether  it  opened  into  the  north  aisle  or  into  the 
galilee  is  at  present  aneertaiD,  aa  no  part  of  the 
actual  west  wall  of  the  church  has  been  ancovored. 
The  former  seems  at  first  si^ht  the  more  likely, 
but  just  east  of  the  doorway  is  the  foundation  of 
a  la^  buttress,  which  may  posnUy  mark  the  tine 
of  the  west  wall.  There  is  a  foondation  of  a  like 
buttress  at  the  west  front  of  the  galilee,  and  in  the 
line  of  the  north  arcade  of  the  church,  which 
probably  it  abutted  by  means  of  one  or  more 
arches  above  the  galilee  roof. 

A  few  sinkings  have  been  made  which  g^ve  the 
dates  of  the  principal  buildings  round  the  cloister. 
The  western  range — the  celerarxa  of  the  old  con- 
atitutiouB  and  the  so-called  domus  convenorum  of 
some  modem  antiquaries — was  a  perfectly  plain 
building,  vaulted  in  its  lower  story  and  earlier 
than  any  part  of  the  church  which  has  yet  been 
exposed.  The  eastern  range  beyond  the  chapter- 
house is  of  like  work  to  the  weatem^  but  the  FratOT 
or  refectoty  on  the  south  ia  later,  being  fully- 
developed  Early  English  work,  though  still  retain- 
ing the  sqiure  abacus,  which  we  find  also  in  the 
refectories  of  Fountains  and  lUevaolx. 

The  dig^nga  are  now  suspended,  and  help  is 
asked  in  order  that  they  may  he  resumed  on  a 
la^er  scale.  Subscriptions  may  he  sent  to  the 
Hev.  J.  T.  Fowler,  Hatfield  HaU,  Durham ;  or  to 
W.  Woodman,  Esq.,  Stobhlll,  Morpeth,  who  have 
together  directed  ul  that  has  been  done. 

J.  T.  MiOELsmwAim 


THB  BXHIBHrog  or  WOBXB  op  ABT  IK  BERLnr. 

BerUn  :  Kov.  a,  1878. 

The  Annnal  Art  Exhibition  of  1878  includes 
1,100  numbers ;  the  gathering  this  year  seems 
a  rich  one,  and  yet  some  of  the  greatest  names 
in  Germany  are  absent,  while  of  the  works  of  art 
exhibited  probably  not  more  than  a  couple  of 
dozen  will  maintain  their  place  in  the  visitor's 
memory.  It  is  said  that  out  of  about  1,000  paint- 
ings exhibited,  only  a  few,  and  these  quite 
small  and  cheap  pictures,  have  been  purchased  by 
the  public,  a  fact  which  spe^  plainly  enough  of 
the  melancholy  economic  position  of  Gennany  at 
the  moment 

Even  vrithout  reference  to  English  readers,  it  is 
natural  to  name  Alma  Tadema  first  As  usual, 
the  place  of  honour  is  due  to  him.  Not  that  the 
general  public  of  Germany  really  take  particular 
delight  in  his  works.  Far  from  it  I  His  pictures 
are  too  littie  suited  to  the  taste  of  the  multitude ; 
they  are  too  severe,  too  solid,  too  erudite  for  that 
But  the  critics,  who  perceive  the  superiority  of  the 
master,  take  the  lead,  and  the  public  stops, 
BtartB,  and  tries  to  admire — ^to  direct  meanwhile, 
a  stealthy  glance  to  sentimental,  or  patriotic,  or  at 
least  traditional  Bubjecta  and  types. 

In  his  new  picture,  Die  Mtn-gengrAe  der  Oalet- 
wintha,  Alma  Tadema  has  expended  the  same 
conscientious  intelligence  and  the  same  archaeo- 
logical trutii  upon  aadent  Neustria  that  he  has 
pierxoaal^  bestowed  on  Villas  and  Rome.  the 
chamber  in  which  Fredegonda  ute,  every  object, 
even  the  smaUest,  every  glass  bowl,  ev»y  or- 
nament, is  Merovingian  in  acoordance  with  Frede- 
l^nda  herself.  The  leathern  cushion  on  wMch  she 
18  seated  is  so  marvellouBly  painted  that  the  eye 
can  appreciate  exactiy  how  sleek,  how  Bmooth, 
how  well  stretched  the  leather  is.  No  praise  is  too 
great  for  the  truth  of  colouring  of  her  &ee,  neck,  and 
arms.  That  it  is  a  barbarous  princess  whom  we 
have  before  us  ia  made  dear,  wiuiout  any  violent  or 
elumay  expedient ;  onlv  the  long  £&ir  luur,  inter- 
twined with  bright  yellow  ribands,  looks  singulariy 
antique ;  the  costume  is  dmple  in  other  respects ; 
so  also  the  expression  is  lealoua,  without  being 
wild  -f  she  obaervee,  she  choKea  back  her  grie^  ^e 
is  inwardly  gro^uig  afttt  Tangeaace;  bat  thne  is 


no  theatrical  pathos.  The  Germans  may  lesn 
something  here.  The  only  pity  is  that  the  picture 
suffers  from  faulty  perspective — that  the  sma!] 
figures,  exquisitely  painted  aa  they  are,  which  ars 
observed  through  the  window,  are  OTer-amaU 
relation  to  the  ufe-sized  Fredegonda,  who  appear; 
to  be  quite  near  them. 

The  justly  distin^^hed  Tyrolese  painter  hi- 
Megger  has  on  this  oeeaoon,  beidM  a  ooi^ 
of  stadies  of  headsi  sent  the  ^oture  whiek 
from  its  dimenoons,  and  the  raitieism  with 
which  it  has  met,  daiios  to  rank  as  the  principd 
painting  of  this  exhibition.  It  represenu  Ao- 
dreaa  Hofer's  last  walk  firom  the  prison  t-> 
the  trench  where  he  was  shot.  A  more  &■ 
tinctively  national  Tyrolese  subject  cannot  it 
imaged.  Few  popular  leaders  stand  est  a 
history  with  the  stamp  of  such  pure  hermsm,  Jt 
have  &lten  victims  to  such  aluunelcfls  smiurr. 
The  imperial  house  of  Austria,  which  had  ^Szi 
a  daughter  to  Napoleon  to  wife,  dared  lj< 
put  in  a  word  with  its  son-in-law  on  behalf  (/. 
the  hero,  whose  only  crime  was  fidelity  to  a  d«- 
graded  emperor.  lie  was  allowed  to  be  executrl 
as  a  rebel  by  a  French  platoon.  In  the  pictu.-' 
we  see  the  figure  of  Hofer,  life-size,  and  cOTtainli 
strikingly  like,  as,  accompajiied  by  tiie  ecclesiastu 
and  the  staff  of  the  prison,  he  steps  forth  from  a 
gloomy  dungeon-vault  into  the  daylig^it,  where  t 
group  of  his  dd  comrades  in  arms,  simple 
Tyrolese  in  peasant  garb,  some  of  them  woanded 
and  bandaged,  have  awuted  hiai,  and  now  throw 
themselves  at  his  feet  or  ding  to  lua  in  haaat 
and  astonishment.  His  earnest  expteuooa  tavs 
without  words :  "  Yes,  it  is  past :  all  is  over 
now ; "  their  countenances  indicate  that  ther  are 
hardly  capable  of  understanding  how  this  feufal 
reality  can  be,  and,  with  the  deep  relisioiu  bias 
which  gives  a  Oatholic  dutracter  to  all  de  feelings 
of  this  poor,  fknatical,  image-worshipping  people, 
they  bow  before  him,  liisa  his  hands,  knwl  at  his 
feet  to  say  their  last  farewells.  In  the  trench 
some  files  of  French  grenadiers  are  waitic~ 
to  carry  out  the  execution.  The  picture  cannci, 
as  a  painting,  compete  with  Den%gger*8  earlier 
patriotic  works :  the  picturesque  execution  is  zv. 
maintained  throughout,  the  shadows  are  Usct 
the  hands  eardesely  painted ;  the  heads  exptm 
grief  in  too  uniform  a  manner,  liy  nnnstumjr 
large  eyes  with  a  xl^  mue.  Bnt,  ia  s^te  of 
thue  defects,  Deb^ger's  high  capahUitw  sre  not 
belied  by  the  prindpal  figure  and  Hwgnenl  tone. 

Another  veir  large  painting  awahens  vniTeial 
observation:  it  is  the  Tartaraiue^aeH  of  tke 
Polish  artist  Josef  Brandt,  a  picture  which 
immediate^  purchased  by  the  Royal  Natiooil 
Gallery.   It  repreaents  an  episode  of  the  Polii^ 
Tartar  conflict  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Soo: 
Polish  troopers  have  overtaken  and  attacked  i 
band  of  Tartars,  and  wrest  from  them  their  captstti 
treasure,  women  and  children.    Brandt  is  i 
genuine  colourist,  a  virtuoso  in  the  rendering 
objects,  materiaLs,  weapons,  vehicles,  &c.,  aai 
a  painter  who  understands  the  representation  >' 
motion  better  than  anyone  else.    A  Russian  •.■r 
Polish  conveyance,  with  wild  horses  and  ^ail;- 
dressed  passengers,  driving  down  a  declivity  i: 
frantic  career  towtu^  the  spectator,  is  a  fiivoniiv: 
sabject  of  his  art.   There  is,  therefore,  ia  tL- 
TartamuMKM  a  sapeiabandaiice  of  motiia 
and  Hfe,  It  is  a  TcntaMe  combat  which 
witness  j  the  air  is  full  of  war-eriea  and  waaiE» 
shrieks.    The  physii^omies  of   Tartar  icc 
and  women  preaeut  a  most  diaracteristic  tte* 
trast  to  the  Polish  figurss.    The  defect  off 
picture  ia  the  want  of  dear  arrangement  of  'ot 
very  intricate  compontion. 

By  the  side  of  so  fresh  a  painting,  some  of  tkt 
batue-picturee  of  the  older  and  more  oelebnl^ 
masters  of  Germany  lot^  doubly  conventional  l^' 
old-fashioned.  The  two  official  illustrators  of  w 
German  victories  over  tiie  Danes,  Austrians.  a^- 
French — Oamphausen  and  Bleibbeu — have  bothiii 
this  exhibition  had  recourse  to  the  Boouartc* 
for  their  salgeeta.    Bbibtmi  haa  piiDtea 
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great  Napoleon  at  Waterloo — unfortanately,  in 
a  &i  too  traditional  and  theatrical  nuuuier.  The 
hero  turns  hie  horse  to  leave  the  field  of  hattle ; 
he  sees  nothing  before  him^  none  of  the  objecte 
eoRoanding  him,  nothing  bat  hie  abetract  destiiij ; 
behind  him  BMnoach  tas  Maishals,  also  on  horse- 
back, in  attitnoes  of  reverential  grief,  hat  in  luind. 
Farther  off,  the  Old  Qoard  &lla  as  it  has  fallen  a 
handled  tinMs  bafiwe.  Oamphatuen,  a»  if  by  an 
agnemwt  witii  hia  rival,  has  treated  an  exactly 
paniOel  anbieet :  JTiqiobon  d«r  Dritte  im  Oranat- 
fiver  hei  Seaan.  _  The  picttae  has  more  phjsio^o- 
mini  reality,  witiiont,  however,  beinj^  veiy  life- 
tike.  Around  the  £mperor  fitU  coaventional  French 
Bol^enj  lauDcbing  the  regalataon  maledictions  at 
his  Majesty. 

The  IwBt  picture  of  the  Franco-German  War  is 
The  Entry  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  MecJdenbtirg  into 
OrUata,  by  Lotus  Braon.  Tlure  is  a  great  square, 
where  tiie  equestrian  statue  of  Joui  of  Axe  rises 
on  a  huge  pedestal.  The  moonlight  falls  on  the 
pard-colouFed  masses  of  artillery  and  in&ntry 
which  fill  the  square,  and  seems  to  caress 
the  beautiful,  simple  bronze  statue  and  the 
covering  of  snow  which  r^aes  on  the 
level  portions  of  it.  Joan  of  Arc,  in  coat  of 
mail,  sword  in  hand,  sits  her  horse  in  masculine 
fashion,  and  seems  to  look  oat  mournfully  over 
the  dimly-lighted  square,  where  the  rigid  Grand 
Duke  is  giving  hia  orders  to  the  troops.  The 
horse-artiilery  push  their  horses  ahead  j  German 
sub-officets  ui£cate  with  their  sabres  the  otJy 
passaUe  way  to  French  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
lite  homes  of  the  place  have  unfortunately  xe- 
oeired  a  iklse  bright-green  illumination  in  the 
motmlight 

Scmie  genre  -  pictures  deserve  prominence ; 
one  is  !w>lun's  Naeh  dem  Brande,  a  masterly 
landscape  with  forty  or  fifty  quite  small  figures, 
who  are  come  at  early  morning  to  view  the 
place  desolated  by  the  fire  of  the  previous  night. 
The  painting  is  too  artastieally  treated  to  admit 
of  description  in  words ;  it  is  p«h^  the  bestr 
painted  in  the  whole  exhibition.  Each  figure, 
although  smaU,  has  the  true  expression  of  life, 
and  the  raised  road  team  whicn  they  obserre 
the  scene  of  the  fire  is  wonderfully  painted.  AJl 
here  is  simple  reality,  the  personages  as  well  as  t^e 
poor  bousehold  stu^  which  has  oeea  saved ;  hut 
this  entire  xealii^  is  conceived  £rom  an  artistic 
point  of  view.  The  picture  is  the  triumph  of  art 
Dver  a  reality  which  is  nevertheless  preserved  alto- 
Etetheot  intact.  Bohmwaa^viouslya  pupil  of  Oarl 
UuB»ow,who  vaa  summoned  from  Karlsruhe  to 
Berlin  as  teacher  of  the  Academy.  He  is  among 
thow  German  painters  who  approach  most  nearly 
:o  the  French  manner,  and  hence  is  called  a 
*  Realist"  hen.  In  the  previous  year  he  oaused 
A  exteBordinary  SMuation  by  a  picture  (WtUlcom- 
rtenf)  npresentiiig  a  country  fhmily  greeting 
lom  an  open  wiiraow  some  unseen  comrades — 
irolttblya  faomemud-bound  batt&Hon.  The  young 
irl,  the  principal  figure  of  the  picture,  seems 
7  iiave  just  discovered  her  friend,  and  bends  the 
|^>er  part  of  her  body  completely  out  of  the 
nndow  towards  the  spectators,  with  an  impetuous 
nd  violent  movement.  She  is  represented  as  a 
»d.-cheeked  peasant-girl,  stoong  of  limb,  who 
auld  easily  have  carried  weapons  for  her  lover. 
Ihe  waves  a  yellow  cotton  handkerchief  in  her 
And.  Hw  form  is  robn8t~too  robust  for  a  re- 
ned  taate — the  die^  too  red  for  a  scUon,  but 
rhaX  life,  what  animation,  what  a  pealing  crj  of 
sliffht  bursts  from  berlips^  atthejovofthemeat- 
igr  I  The  whole  fell,  rustie  figure  In  the  white 
eevee  beams  with  excitement.  This  picture 
red|  f^lowed,  stung  the  eye  as  a  nettle  does  the 
in.  Bat — for  Aere  was  a  *'  but " — the  {notnre 
ive  only  moderate  satisfoction ;  it  was  not  painted 
the  minor  key  to  which  Germans  were  aoous- 
med.  Gussow  was  judged  as'  Emile  Zola  is 
tea  judged  in  France,  and  the  artist,  who  sold 
it  little  here,  sent '  his  picture  to  London  with 
locess,  end  this  year,  to  evoid  nnjihvotmUe 
Itieinn,  hM«idilHMa  Miai%tttaU)  beiriihM 


to  try  the  experiment  of  allowing  his  non-appear- 
ance to  be  felt  At  this  exhilnnon  he  is  repre- 
sented only  by  his  imitator  and  caricaturist,  Herr 
Goldmano,  who  also  thinks  himself  a  Bealist 
when  he  gives  wooden  representations  of  ape-like 
mortals,  in  situations  which  are  meant  to  be  ludi- 
crous but  an  merely  hideous,  and  when  he  con- 
scientiously introduces  Gussow's  yellow  cotton 
handknchief  in  hia  two  pictures.  For  this  is 
actualfy  found  in  both — certainly  the  most  ingenu- 
ous testimony  to  the  enthusiasm  of  imitation  that 
can  be  imagined. 

A  yemv^pictara  which  has  justly  been  very 
Buceessful  u  Bokelmann's  Wanderlager,  an  auc- 
tion-seeoe  at  Ohristmas-time.  From  uie  still  day- 
light street  we  look  into  the  artificially-lighted 
shop  where  customers  are  crowding  in  and  out : 
excellently  painted — all  the  personages  unpreten- 
tiously selected  from  real  life.  Two  portraits  de- 
serve prominence.  One  is  Gustav  Kichter's  life- 
size  picture  of  the  Countess  Karolyi,  a  very  beau- 
tifulyoangwoQian,  who  passes  (wrongly, moreover) 
for  the  most  beautiful  lady  of  Berlin.  She  stands 
in  an  elegant  riding-habit  of  green  velvet,  and 
turns  her  pretty  laughing  face  towards  the  spec- 
tator. The  picture  is  smoothly  and  neatly 
painted,  but  not  a  work  of  art  of  the  first  rank. 
A  severely  conceived  and  perfectly  executed 
picture  of  an  old  woman  in  the  ancient  German 
costume,  a  work  of  the  female  artist  Paula 
Monjd,  is  fully  ec^ual  to  Bichter's  picture.  As, 
however,  the  original  of  this  portrait  is  old  and 
withered,  and  the  Oountess,  on  the  other  hand, 
yoang  and  beantifol,  the  public  prefers  the  latter. 

In  the  dividon  of  water-eoloarB  and  drawings, 
the  prize  is  due  to  a  yonng  painter  of  twenty-one. 
Max  KIin|^.  His  name  first  became  known  by 
his  exhibiting  a  Oyde  of  pen-and-ink  drawings 
at  tlie  Art  Union,  in  the  April  of  this  year: 
Phanttttien  iiber  einen  verlorenen  ffnnd$chuh ; 
der  Verlierin  getoidmet.  They  were  devised  with 
the  richness  of  a  Hoffmann's  fancy.  We  will  notice 
1  and  2.  The  Skating-Rink  at  Berlin :  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  among  them  the  young  artist  himself, 
with  thick,  curly  nair,  surrounding  his  head  like  a 
fur  cap.  A  beautiful  young  lady,  hurrying  by 
on  rollei^kates,  loses  a  long  white  six-buttoned 
glove.  The  artist  picks  it  up,  probably  to  conceal 
it  in  the  pocket  nearest  his  heart,  3.  Max  Ellinger 
in  complete  nfgligi  in  his  bed,  tossing  reetiessly 
upon  his  narrow  couch ;  on  the  toilet-table  lies 
the  glove,  but  above  his  head  it  is  seen  again,  ex- 
panded in  a  dream  to  a  monstroiu  threatening  band, 
grasping  the  moon  to  bring  it  down  ftom  the  sky. 
And  see  I  at  the  left  of  the  bed  begins  the  open 
sea,  and  out  on  the  sea  arise  from  the  waves 
great,  crooked,  fear^inspiring  glov&-Hke  hands.  No 
wonder  that  the  sleeper  draws  his  le^  up  in 
terror.  4.  A  pretty  little  Oupid  with  now 
and  q^uiver  site  crouching  beneath  two  slender 
UoomiDg  rose-bushes,  in  whose  shadow  rests  the 
small,  elegant  lady's  glove.  He  keeps  watch  over 
the  delicate  perfumed  treasure-trove.  Rose-leaves 
flutter  down  on  it.  6.  Storm  on  the  sea.  In  the 
midst  is  a  sailing-boat,  driven  by  the  wind ;  out 
of  the  boat  bends  the  well-known  figure  of  the 
young  artist,  provided  with  a  long  boat-hook.  The 
glove  has  &Uen  overboard ;  we  see  it  sinking, 
we  feel  the  despuring  effort  to  fish  it  up  again. 
6.  The  sea  again.  But  how  different  1  drawn  in 
the  style  of  a  Greek  baa-relief  in  great  calm 
curves  and  volutes.  A  team  of  Bearhorees,  in  the 
most  severe  Hellenic  s^le,  draws  a  low  triumphal 
car  over  the  waves ;  its  seat  resembke  an  opening 
black-velvet-Khe  &)wer-cup,  and  on  this-  rests, 
shining  white — the  rix-bul^ned  glove.  7.  But 
what  is  thisP  Two  agitated,  desperate  human 
hands,  dashed  from  witmn  through  the  window- 
glafli,  whose  splinters  ^31  rattling  to  the  g^und, 
grasp  at  a  flying  oltject,  which  vanishes  in  the 
darlroess  of  the  night.  Aias,  it  is  the  glove  again  I 
It  has  flown  out  of  the  window,  a  great  ugly 
bat  flies  away  vritii  it  in  its  month,  and 
tiie  ileeper  vainly  stretdiee  out  afte^  it  his 
ton  tnaUsadiiigluiida.  8,  Hen  it  !■  egidtt^ 


and  this  time  better  guarded ;  it  shall  not  again 
BO  easily  escape  the  finder.  A  spacious  room:  all 
the  mills  consist  of  hanging  tapestry,  and,  ob- 
served more  closely,  these  tapoitnes  are  merely- 
many  times  magnified — six-buttoned  lady's  gloves 
in  pairs,  which  reach  from  the  ceiling  to  the 
floor;  in  the  middle  of  this  room  a  coquettish 
little  table,  which  serves  as  an  altar  for  the  glove ; 
in  the  comer  of  the  apartment  the  tapestry  is 
raised  slightly,  for  the  head  of  a  wild  beast  with 
flaming  eyes  lifts  some  of  the  great  gilove^gers 
and  peepa  in — ^it  is  the  dragon,  with  hideous  claws 
and  snake-like  tul,  which  gm^s  the  treasure.  9. 
Againalevelsandyeoast.  Night: highonthestrand 
burn  two  elegant  Greeian  lamps.  On  a  cushion  be- 
tween them  rests  the  glove,  and  the  sea  streams  up 
towards  it,  but  without  approaching  it  with  that 
boldness  with  which  it  once  wetted  the  foot  of 
Oanute  the  Great,  On  the  contrary,  the  oeeui 
does  hom(^  to  the  glove ;  aU  the  rising  and  fall- 
ing wave-crests  wash  up  roses  on  the  strand,  cast 
roses  before  the  glove— all  the  frothing  foam  dis- 
solves into  roses.  The  execution  of  ueae  fj&ntas- 
tic  drawings  was  as  delicate  ud  accurate  as  the 
invention  was  daring. 

At  the  great  annual  exhibition  Klinger  has  now 
exhibited  a  painting  as  well  as  a  new  cycle  of 
drawing,  and  the  attention  which  he  has  excited 
is  BO  significant  that  the  critic  of  the  Oegerv- 
wart  saidf  without  much  exaf^ralion,  that  per- 
haps in  the  future  the  exHbitioa  of  1878  will  be 
distinguished  as  that  "  in  which  Max  Klinger  ex- 
hibited for  the  first  time."  His  small  painting 
Spaziergdnger  is  not  of  great  importance,  but 
promises  great  things.  The  scene  is  a  barren  field, 
the  "  Hasenhaide  "  of  Berlin,  notoriously  danger* 
ous.  A  long,  interminably  long,  churchyard  wall 
extends  into  the  picture.  On  this  leans  a  well- 
dressed  young  man,  who,  suspicious  of  danger,  is 
standing  still.  He  has  drawn  alittle  revolver  ftom 
his  pocket,  and  holds  it  before  him  with  a  quietly 
searching  look;  for  from  three  sides  unpleasuit 
ragged  figures,  with  stout  cudgels  under  their 
arms,  are  approaching  him.  They  halt  in  evi- 
dent doubt  of  him,  as  they  see  that  he  is  pre- 
pared. One  of  the  unpleasant  haunters  of  the 
suburb,  whom  this  waiting  renders  impatient,  raises 
a  great  stone  from  the  ground.  Withal  there  is 
sparkling  sunlight  and  blue  sky.  All  is  painted  with 
such  life  and  luithfiilnesB  to  reality  as  ond  would 
scarcely  expect  in  such  a  fimtasy ;  out  Klinger  is  a 
pupil  of  Gussow's  and  is  sworn  to  the  Realistic 
colouring.  Tet  this  time  as  before,  it  is  in  hia  draw- 
ings that  Elin^  has  contributed  his  best  work, 
consisting  of  ei£[ht  drnwiugs  from  Ae  life  of  Ghrist. 
The  great  merit  of  these  pictures  lies  in  the 
fact  tliat  the  artist  has  ventured  to  break 
entirely  and  decidedly  with  existing  traditions 
in  the  treatment  of  primitive  Christian  types. 
He  seelcs  his  own  path,  and  that  with  rare  youth- 
ful eamestoees.  The  type  of  Christ  is  different 
in  the  diffivent  pictures,  because  the  arUst  him- 
self is  yet  in  process  of  development.  The 
events  touch  the  spectator  closely :  for  example, 
the  chosen  flock  is  seen  ascending  the  mountain 
from  which  the  Sermon  on  me  Mount  was 
delivered;  it  is  laboriously  climbing  the  as- 
cent with  curious,  shrieking  boys,  halting  old 
women,  cripTdes,  Pharisees  and  soldiers  in  the 
rear.  Their  backs  are  all  turned  tovrards  us ;  one 
of  tlie  Apostles  turns  round  and  is  just  about  to 
box  the  earn  of  a  boy  whoie  shouting  behind  him, 
wliile  another  holds  him  back.  The  impression  ie 
hnmorons.  Bat  in  anothw  pietura,  where  th^  are 
deecendiiw  Ihe  mountun,  aU  is  solemn.  The  sua 
iidls  likeflame  on  the  hot  sand ;  one  after  another, 
with  bent  heads,  the  Apostles  follow  thnr  Master. 
He  is  seen  smproaehing :  the  noble,  refined  ooonte- 
nance,  with  its  soft  Uack  hair  uid  beevd,  ^:azes 
IntenUy  downwards ;  He  looks  so  awe-inspiring, 
in  spite  of  His  yonth,  that  the  Roman  centurion, 
sent  out  as  a  watchman,  involontarilv  faces  to  the 
front  as  Jestis  passes  by,  and  etana&  rigid  and 
motioi^eesy  witit-nseoveied  head.  In  these  power- 
fol  dzawingi  ewjUUng  ii  in  bold  and  irath- 
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loTiog  eoDtlict  with  conreotionalitT.  In  that  one 
where  Ohriat  is  brought  forth  with  the  crown  of 
thorns  about  His  heact,  the  crier  who  proclaims  Hia 
offence  is  not  made  the  usual  brutal  monster,  re- 
joicing in  his  own  basenesB ;  we  see  a  Aeepj  Aiab 
profile,  whose  possessor  jabbers  oat  with  a  mono- 
tonous voice — qwta  meehameally,  because  it  is  his 
bnniMSB  to  do  so— the  fonn  of  words  which  he 
has  learnt  "by  heart  If  Elinger  derelopa  as  he 
has  begun,  he  will  eoon  be  aUe  to  rival  OoMave 
DorS  as  a  deeigner  and  illustrator. 

I  have  two  works  of  sculpture  to  name.  The 
one  is  Edward  Miiller's  pretty  bronze,  "Eoco  il 
Moccolo"  a  young  Roman  girl  in  peasant  costume, 
who  joyously  holds  on  hiffh  the  first  light  at  the 
camiTal,  and  stretches  out  her  arm  tbat  no  one 
may  reach  it  This  statue  is  eo  practically 
arnnged  that  a  gas-pipe  can  be  carried  through  it, 
and  the  figure  thus  serves  the  purpose  of  a  useful 
domestic  chandelier.  The  other  work  of  sculpture 
is  an  exceedingly  elegant  and  voluptuous  marble 
statue,  by  the  Italian  Barz^hi,  Fhryne,  naked 
before  her  judges,  the  most  animated  figure  in  this 
exhibition,  executed  with  Southern  sensnouraess, 
grace,  and  aithneBs. 

Here  I  mi^ht  dose,  if  I  did  not  feel  it  necessary 
to  call  attention  to  a  niinting  which  does  not,  in- 
deed, belong  to  the  £zhiIntion,  but  which  has 
just  been  placed  in  the  National  Gallery,  and 
wluoh  is  tluown  into  the  shade  by  no  picture  in 
that  choice  collection.  It  represents  The  PUom 
oftJfMmod,*  and  the  author  of  it  is  Biicklin, 
uie  greateat  colourist  of  Germany,  the  most 
pietUTBsque  of  all  German  painters,  whose  genius 
can  only  be  thoroughly  studied  in  Schak's  collection 
in  Munich.  This  picture  brings  to  mind  the  one 
which  the  impovenshed  painter,  RoBsel,  in  Paul 
Heyse's  romance,  Im  Paradieee,  retained  alone 
out  of  all  hia  pictures,  and  of  which  he  says : — 
"  Of  all  my  household  goods  I  have  kept  nothing 
but  my  B6cklin;  a  thing  like  that  ia  a  tuning-fork, 
vlwn  one  is  in  danger  of  losing  the  pure  key-note." 

Gbobo  BiuintBB. 


NOTBS  ON  ART  AND  AMCBASOLOQT. 

At  a  general  assembly  of  Academicians  held  on 
Wednnday  evening  lut,  Mr.  Frederick  Lughton, 
B.A.,  WBB  flleeted  Preudent. 

Ws  have  received  a  copy  of  Mr.  Skipwith'a 
paper  on  Decorative  Art  recently  read  before  the 
Sodal  Sdsnce  Assodation.  ax.  Skipwith  re- 
inforces with  much  earnestness  many  neglected 
piindplea  of  decoration,  and  he  finds  oceuuon  to 
deal  one  or  two  Uows  to  tlw  Ohureh  restorers. 

Skipwith's  pustHial  mnpatiuesy  ve  may 
suppose,  are  with  the  Qothic  revival.  He  does 
not  at  all  relish  the  lees  severe  taste  now  broadly 
associated  with  the  name  of  Queen  Anne,  and  he 
is  disposed  to  be  specially  hard  upon  the  modem 
appreciation  of  work  of  Chippendale  and  Adams. 
His  paper  touches  briefiy  upon  man^  aspects  of 
art,  but  perhaps  it  is  most  instructive  m  tiiose 
panagee  in  which  he  treats  of  stained  glass. 

Thb  approaehing  exhiUtion  at  the  Grosvenor 
Gallexy  ia  likefy  to  prove  a  verr  worthy  suoeessor 
to  that  of  last  winter.  The  colleetion  «  drawings 
ly  the  Old  Masters  will  be,  if  re^int  speaks  truly, 
of  equal  value  and  extent ;  and  in  it  incnninence 
will  be  given  to  indindual  masters  who  were  last 
year  ouy  sparingly  represented.  Among  the 
Italisn  masters  we  are  promised  a  speeiaUy  &11 
represantatifm  of  Oorregno.  Lord  Warwick  eon- 
tributes  several  remarkablet  specimens  of  his 
works,  and  there  will  be  individual  examples  of 
exceptional  importance  from  the  collections  of 
Mr.  William  Russell,  Mr.  Knowles,  and  lb. 
Holford.  Mr.  Holford  will  also  send  a  number  of 
choice  drawings  by  the  great  Dutch  and  Flemish 
masters,  bendee  a  Ift^  design  byMantegna, and 
sewal  drawings  of  the  gmt  Venotisiis.  ISx* 

*  See  AouBKr,  Oeb  fi,  p.  M7> 


Henr^  Seymour  sends  a  series  of  early  Italian 
drawings  and  a  magnificent  portrait  by  Diirer. 
Mr.  Denman  vrill  contribute  a  collection  of  draw- 
ings by  Flaxman,  and  Mr.  Malcolm  will  once 
more  open  his  amply-stored  portfolios,  sendiiw 
this  year  a  large  series  of  works  of  tbe  Hxma 
and  Flemish  schools.  Among  other  contributors 
are  Mr.  Roupell,  Mr.  Samuel,  Mr.  Bevdey,  and 
Mr.  J.  0.  Robinson. 

AicoKo  the  prizes  gained  at  the  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion it  is  satisfactory  to  observe  the  award  of  a 
silver  medal  to  the  Ladies'  W^ork  Society  for  a 
frieze  and  panel  of  embroidery  exhibited  in  the 
Octagon  Room  of  the  Pavilion  of  the  British 
Royal  Commissioners,  This  society,  presided 
over  by  H.R.H.  the  Princess  Louise,  was  called 
into  ezistenoe  with  the  olgeet  ci  providing 
ladies  of  smsU  incomes  with  a  means  of  support. 
But,  although  its  purpose  is  nudnly  charitable, 
the  committee  have  not  allowed  the  intraests  of 
art  to  be  neglected^  and  they  have  at  least  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  among  their  workera  a  very 
high  standard  of  excellence  both  as  T^;ards  de- 
sign and  execution.  In  the  offices  of  the  sodety 
in  Sloane  Sbeet  may  be  found  some  admirable 
specimens  of  embroidered  work. 

Ohs  of  the  latest  inroductionB  of  the  Amndel 
Society  is  a  chromolithoCTaph  from  ^r  Antlumy 
Moro'a  picture  of  Quem  Mary,  a  work  which  now 
hangs  in  the  gallery  at  Madrid.  The  process  of 
chromolithogrephy  is  not  one  that  we  usually 
find  very  satisfactory,  but  certunly  this  portrait 
reproduces  the  quuities  of  the  original  vritit 
wonderful  accuracy,  and  without  that  harsh 
crudity  of  colouring  which  sometimes  man  the 
effect  even  of  the  Arundel  Sodety's  attractive 
publications. 

Ths  same  Society  libnrise  announce  as  bdng 
ready  for  distribution  the  whole  series  of  "  Se- 
pulchral Monuments  in  Italy,"  photographed 
by  Mr.  Stephen  Th<anpaon.  These  can  now  be 
had  in  seven  different  parts,  each  containing  seven 
large  photographs,  but  the  whole  series  of  forty- 
nine  pooto^pnfi  will  shortly  be  issued  in  chrono- 
logical order,  with  descriptions  and  historv  of  the 
monuments  by  Mr.  Stephen  Thompson^  ana  an  In- 
troduction by  Mr,  G.  E.  Street,  R.A. 

Mb.  SiBPHXir  Thomfsoit's  next  work  in  photo- 
graphy wUl,  it  is  understood,  be  a  complete 
photographic  history  of  the  Idand  of  Cyprus, 
where  tiut  eminent  photographer  has  been  stay- 
ing for  some  months  taking  views.  His  work  is 
to  De  puUished  in  two  vdiimes,  wliich  sxe  dedi- 
cated to  Sir  Garnet  Wolsd^. 

It  is  proposed  to  have  a  memorial  window  to 
the  memoiy  of  Thomas  Fuller  in  the  church  of  St. 
Peter  in  ^dwincle.  The  great  Church  historian 
was  a  native  of  the  rarish,  of  which  his  &ther 
was  rector.  The  Rev.  Heniy  Ward,  in  his  circular 
inviting  subscriptions,  aptly  quotes  the  words  of 
FuUer:— 

"  Oato  the  neat  and  grave  Fhilosc^er  did  oommonly 
demand,  when  any  new  ^Mset  was  proponnded  imto 
hiai,  Ovi  hettot   what  wooM  ensus^  In  ease  the  same 

was  efifoctad  ?  .  .  .  Enow  that  I  propound  five  ends 
to  myself  in  this  [Glass]  :  First,  to  gain  some  glory 
to  G)od.  Secondly,  to  preserve  the  Memories  of  the 
Dead,  Thirdly,  to  present  examples  to  the  Living. 
Fourthly,  to  entertain  the  [Beholder]  with  DelighL 
And,  Lastly  (which  I  am  not  ashamed  publicly  to 

frofeas),  to  procure  soma  hooeat  profit  to  my 
Chnrch].'* 

Tbeeb  is  an  exhiUtion  at  Berlin  of  casts  of  the 
prindpal  antiquitiea  found  at  Oljrmpia.  According 
to  the  bargain  made  with  Greece,  sJl  the  originals 
found  by  the  German  excavators  remain  at 
Athens,  and  Germany  reserves  to  herself  only  the 
right  of  taking  casts.  These  are  now  to  be  sera, 
arraiued  exactiy  as  the  objects  are  supposed  to 
have  Deen  in  thdr  original  position  at  Olympia. 
The  most  importsnt  nsd  of  late  has  been  the 
Swnm  (rfBrawtelM.  TUskaiexntedso  nmeh 


admiration  at  Berlin  that  the  question  begins  to 
be  discussed  whether  some  ofier  might  not  be 
made  to  the  Greek  Government  to  buy  some  of 
the  originals  brought  to  light  at  the  expense  ot 
Germsny.  We  may  add  that  Mr.  0,  T.  Newtu 
is  at  present  in  £mm,  for  the  purpoee  of  ex- 
amining tiiis  exhilntioni  and  it  is  vrobaUe  that  he 
will  contribute  an  artide  on  the  subject  to  (he 
forthcoming  number  of  the  EdkiJnirgh  Reeiew. 

New  Univerdty  buildings  axe  to  be  erected  at 
Strassbuiv.  The  competitive  dedgoe  have  xeoeutiy 

been  exhibited'at  Berlin. 

Prof.  Donhdobv  has  recently  found  in  the 
library  at  Weimar  the  original  modd  of  the  cele- 
brated colossal  bust  of  Schiller  by  Dannecker,  and 
he  is  now  having  fredx  casts  taken  from  it  to  bs 
set  up  in  museums  and  otiter  public  places.  South 
Kensmgton  might  possibly  do  well  to  acquire  one. 

OiTB  of  the  most  splendid  works  announced  bj 
French  pablishera  this  winter  ia  entitled  Le  Vati- 
can  et  ta  BaeUiqw  de  Saint  Pierre  de  Rome,  now 
being  published  in  numbers  by  Morel  and  Co. 
The  text  of  this  work  ia  written  by  the  late 
M.  Paul  Letarouilly,  author  of  Sdifieet  de  Rome 
Modeme,  and  forms,  we  believe,  an  almost  ex- 
haustive moncvraph  on  the  subject,  which  has 
been  edited  and  completed  by  M.  Alphonse  SimiL 
But  the  chief  feature  of  this  sumptuous  work  is 
its  illustrations,  of  which  there  are  to  be  no  fewer 
than  240,  induding  teom  twenty  to  twenty-fire 
large  folio  plates  in  chromolithography.  It  is  to 
be  bronght  out  in  ten  or  twdve  foUo  parts,  each 
part  containing  twenty-two  engravings  and  two 
duomoUth(^nphs, 

Le$  Tapisseriei  Dieorativee  du  Oarde  MeuUe  is 
another  magnificentiy  illustrated  fofio  which  la 
bein^  brought  out  in  parts  in  Paris.  This  woiVis 
specially  intended  to  make  known  to  manafac- 
tureis  and  artiste  some  of  the  splendid  works  in 
tepestry  executed  between  the  edxteenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  The  examples  have  been 
chosen  by  M.  E.  Guiehard,  author  of  the  Hilars 
of  Tapeitiy,  but  the  text  is  written  br  M.  Alfred 
Dared,  adnunistarator  of  the  National  MannfiKtoiy 
of  Gobdins. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Sodi^  dat  Amis 
dee  Arte  at  Lvons  will  be  opened  in  Janoaiy  n«t. 
The  municipal  authorities  of  that  town  have  voted 
a  sum  of  6,000  francs  for  the  purchase  of  come 
work  of  art  at  this  exhibition  that  ehall  become 
the  properly  of  the  town,  and  shall  be  placed  in 
one  of  its  museums  or  public  offices. .  Tlua  is  the 
way  to  stimulate  local  talent. 

A  BTBixDre  original  etdiing  by  MdUe.  QtAndSe 
Kiel,  representing  a  picturesque  old  street  ia 
Genoa  vrith  ite  tall  houses  and  over-etretehin; 
viaduct,  rendered  witli  ca|dtd  ^eet  of  light  and 
shade,  was  giv«i  in  L'Art  last  week.  Memo.  Nid 
is  not  an  artist  who  is  known  in  JBnglaiidf  b«t 
this  work  will  be  likehr  to  draw  attentioD  to  her 
skill. 

Thb  loan  exhilatiffli  of  andent  and  moden 
peintinn  in  the  Pavilion  de  Flora  of  tha  TaSe- 
ries,  inudk  has  been  <^en  unee  the  middle  nf 
August,  is  now  closed,  and  ite  results  are  said  ta 
be  nighly  satis&ctory.   TbA  proceeds,  as  bdwe 
stated,  go  to  the  fond  that  is  bdng  accumulated 
for  the  creation  of  the  Mns6e  dee  Aits  Dteoratifs— 
a  fond  rajadly  ridng  in  amount,  for  the  project  of  j 
establishing  a  !Eraeb  South  Kwidngton  seem 
very  populur  in  France.   Another  exbiUtion  hat 
now  been  organised  in  the  Pavilion  de  Flore  of  x 
different  character  from  the  last.   It  consists  ct 
all  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  art  applied  to 
indufitiv  that  could  be  collected  from  the  L'oi- 
verad  Exhibition,   ttuij  who  have  bought  theae 
objects  have  kindly  consented  to  lend  them  a^nin 
for  exhilntion  before  taking  final  poBeassirai  of 
thsm ;  while  the  maau&otuets  and  artista  who 
have  not  met  vUh  pmhsMW  aw^  of  ocwise,  oidy 
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too  happy  to  have  Hmr  wares  still  kept  in  nght. 
It  ia  douDtfbl  whether  this  exhilntion  will  prove 
as  attractiTe  as  the  last,  for  people  in  Paris,  one 
woidd  think,  mnet  "he  pretty  well  tired  hy  this 
time  of  beaatifol  objects  of  art-industry ;  but 
pcoBona  who  were  nnaUe  to  Tisit  Paris  in  the 
SonuDer  will  probablT  find  some  consolation  in  the 
Pavilion  de  laore  this  winter.  The  nhibiticai  is 
to  <^iea  almost  immediatelj,  and  will  continue 
o|wnaboDt  six  months. 

M.  Casat  is  to  !»  the  new  director  of  the 
School  of  Borne. 

Eduabd  Sxxun.B,  one  of  the  foUowera  of  Over- 
beck  in  the  path  of  religions  art,  haa  lately 
acUeTed  a  large  fiteaeo  paintinjf  in  the  choir  of 
Straaebtn^  Cathedral  representing  the  CarmuOum 
of  the  Virffmbtf  CXruf.  The  efieet  of  this  jMunt- 
ii^r  when  tiie  acaffoldincr  waa  ranored  is  said  to 
ham  been  tsit  beantmil,  the  various  groups  of 
ansela  gndniwj  powin^  as  it  were  out  of  the 
wail  and  beccHQing  visible  to  the  «>ectator. 
Thoiig-h  painted  with  a  delicacy  not  often  bestowed 
npom  worln  meant  to  be  seen  at  a  distance,  this 
wtnlr,  Bccordinr  to  the  EUace  Journal,  can  be 
thoroughly  well  seen  at  present  by  people  in  the 
body  01  the  choir,  though  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
when  the  coloured  glaea  windows  of  the  choir  are 
replaced  its  effect  will  be  somewhat  diminished. 

Ahotebb  German  painter — Steinheil — is  also 
engaged  in  the  choir  at  Strasabui^.  His^  sabject 
is  the  Latt  Judgment,  which  he  is  painting  m  a 
far  bolder  manner  tlum  Steinle,  so  that  {wrbape 
his  work  will  ^lun  as  much  as  Steinle's  will  loee 
by  being  seen  m  a  m<»e  sobdoed  light 

Thx  JPortfoUo  gives  us  this  month  a  forcible 
etching  1^  Raion,  fiom  a  study  of  St.  Geoge, 
exlulnted  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Gr^ry  at  the  Institute 
of  Painters  in  Water-Oolours  last  winter.  We 
an  told  that  M.  Kajon  etched  this  plate  "  for  his 
own  pleasnie,  rim^ly  because  he  had  a  strong  ad- 
miratKm  for  the  picture ; "  and,  in  truth,  it  is  a 
noble  conception  of  our  National  Knight,  who  is 
here  beheld  as  one  supported  by  spiritual  as  well 
as  physical  power  in  the  conflidt  with  Evil.  Mr. 
Gregory  is  a  yoong  artist,  whose  work  is  well 
known  in  the  Ortgihie,  and  who  last  year  exhibited 
A  capital  portrait  of  E.  T.  Eley,  Esq.,  at  the 
Grosvenor.   Mr.  R.  L.  Stevenson  teUs  of  the 
doinge  in  Edinburgh  on  the  occasion  of  the  New 
Year ;  Mr.  B.  Atkinson  brings  his  "  Schools  of 
Modern  Germany  "  to  a  close  with  an  account  of 
certain  works  by  living  painters  of  note,  espedaUy 
by  the  Hungarian  masters,  Munk&csy,  Jaroelav 
Czennak,  Matejko,  and  GMnael  Max;  and  Bilr. 
Hamerton  brings  his  thoughtful  and  reverent  life 
of  Ttuner  down  to  the  fenod  when  the  sun  rose 
ia  that  miserable  lodging  by  the  rivendde  at 
Chelsea,  but  set  for  ever  in  this  world  for  the  old 
painter  who  lay  there  dying  under  a  feigned 
name.    In  Mr.  Hamerton's  Life  we  have  for  the 
first  time  a  worthy  memorial  of  our  great  artist ; 
for,  not  allowing  himself  to  be  carried  away  by 
a  blind  veneration  that  sees  even  faults  as  beauties, 
Mr.  Hamerton  has  shown  us  Turner  in  his  weak- 
ness as  well  as  his  strength:  but  he  does  not 
leave  us  with  a  less  reepectful  feeling  of  adniink- 
tion  for  the  ^Iden  genius  of  the  painter  because 
we  am  permitted  to  discover  that  his  feet,  like  our 
own,  were  made  of  clay. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  energy  with  which 
Mr.  Parker  has  devoted  himself  to  the  obscure 
but  most  interesting  subject  of  the  earl^  walla  of 
Kome,  to  find  that  in  the  second  edition  of  his 
work  (The  Primitive  Fortifications  of  Home)  just 
publiahed,  he  has  added  a  very  connderable 
amount  of  new  material,  which  is  sure  to  be 
vridely  appreciated.  We  hear  that  in  celebnting 
the  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  Rome  next 
April  the  German  Institute  will  at  the  same  time 
eelelnmte  tlw  jnlnlee  of  its  existence  in  that  city. 

Tn  modem  dii^Bon  of  the  Diesden  ^etoie 
gdlerics  hu  besD  reoaotly  flDiiched  by  the  Mqnt- 


aition  of  six  important  works.  First  on  the  list 
stands  the  celebrated  Mtchied  von  der  Senntrin 
of  D&he^ger,  which,  executed  in  the  early  part  of 
last  year,  has  already  been  made  the  subject  of 
various  popular  reproductions ;  then  Ibllows 
Eduard  Kurzbauer's  Verleumdung,  a  highly 
dramatic  jrmre-pieture,  which  achieved  neat 
success  at  the  Munich  exhibition  of  1876.  Ter- 
dinand  Pauwel's  VitU  of  Count  Philip  of  Alsace 
to  the  Sontital  of  iSt.  mmy  at  Tpem  is  a  con- 
siderable historical  work ;  religious  motive  is 
represented  by  the  Cecilia  of  August  Dieck ; 
landscape-painling  1^  Schietsold's  JSietu  on  the 
Shoret  of  Lake  jSEarnisiy }  sttd  the  list  ia  com- 
pleted by  one  of  the  best  works  of  Rudolf  Eoller 
— JFbur  Oxen  HoiyAm^— which  is  presented  to 
the  gallery  with  great  genoramty  1^  Herr  Otto 
Wesmdoiuk. 


THH  8TAOB. 

THE  ZATB  KB.  BAJCUEL  PHELPB. 

Mb.  Sakvil  Phblps,  the  well-known  actor,  died 
on  the  6th  inst,  at  Cooper's  Hall,  near  Epping, 
Essex,  where  he  had  been 'staying  for  a  few 
months  in  ^e  hope  of  recruiting  ms  health.  He 
waa  suddenly  attadud  with  illness  in  the  spring 
of  the  ^ear,  while  fulfillin|f  an  engagement  at  the 
Aquanum  Theatre^  but  his  constitution  waa  natu- 
rally robust,  and  his  condition  until  late^  did  not 
occasion  any  serioiu  anxiety.  So  confident,  in- 
deed, was  he  in  his  powers  that  he  waa  msking 
arrangements,  only  a  few  weeks  before  he  died, 
for  a  series  of  performances  at  Druiy  Lane 
Theatre.  The  immediate  cause  of  his  death  was 
an  attack  of  apoplexy,  which  occurred  about  a 
fortnight  before  he  died,  and  from  which  he  never 
rallied.  He  was  bom  at  Stoke-Damerell,  a  suburb 
of  Devonport,  on  February  13, 1804,  and  was  the 
son  of  a  vrine-merchant  in  Plymouth.  Mr.  Phelps 
is  said  to  have  been  apprenticed  to  a  printer;  but 
a  love  of  the  stage  seems  to  have  attracted  him 
very  early  to  more  coiq[enial  pursuits,  and  he  made 
his  first  appearance  at  Wakefield  in  1827,  in  the 
character  of  Bellmour  in  Rowe'e  Jane  Shore.  In 
those  days  a  London  eiu;agement — the  constant 
dream  of  the  provindaf  actor— was  &r  more 
diflkult  of  atttdnment  than  in  these  later 
times  of  comparatively  unrestricted  theatrical 
enterprise,  and  Mr.  Phelps's  career  for  some  years 
afterwards  was  confined  to  what  were  called  the 
"  circuito,"  embracing  a  number  of  important  pro- 
vincial towns  and  cities.  It  was  in  1837  that 
Mr.  Webster,  then  lessee  of  the  Haymarket,  at- 
tracted by  the  fame  of  Mr.  Phelps's  performances 
in  Exeter,  offered  him  the  prize  that  he  had  so 
long  coveted,  and  the  young  actor  accordingly 
made  his  first  appearance  in  London  at  that  house 
on  Aiwnst  28  in  that  year.  The  character  selected 
was  Shylock ;  and  thongh  he  vres  dsscribed  hy  a 
critic  in  the  Spectator  as  "  a  mediocre  performer 
with  some  good  points,  but  nnthar  original  nor 
great,"  his  powers,  which  were  soon  exhilnted  in 
other  important  eharacten  both  in  tragedy  and 
comedy,  received,  on  the  whole,  cordial  rect^i- 
tion.  Before  this  time,  however,  Mr.  Phelps  had 
been  engaged  by  Macready,  who,  having  seen  him 
perform  at  Southampton,  at  once  determined 
to  secure  his  aid  in  his  memorable  attempt 
to  restore  the  somewhat  tarnished  reputation 
of  Drury  Lane.  Both  at  Drury  Lane  and 
at  Oovent  Garden,  under  the  Macready  manage- 
ment, Mr.  Phelps  continued  to  sustam  leading 
parte,  ^ying  lago  to  Macready'e  Othello,  Jaffier 
to  his  Pierre,  and  so  forth :  nor  did  the  Mendship 
and  confidence  then  established  between  theae 
distinguished  actors  ever  sn^  abatement  In 
what  nigh  terms  of  praise  Macready  spoke  of  his 
friend  and  eoUeagoe  at  his  famous  farewell 
banquet  is  wdl  known.  Bat  JSx.  Phelps's  ser* 
vices  to  the  cauae  of  dramatic  sit  are  more  closely 
aasodated  with  his  memorable  management  of 
Sadlei^  Wells  Theatre.  .In  this  remote  locality, 
at  a  time  when  the  dnma  nd  die  ait  of  aetiag 


had  sunk  among  ns  to  ite  lowest  ebb,  Air.  Phelps 
resolutely  persevered  in  producing  playa  of  Shu- 
spere,  Massing,  Webster,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher^ 
Otway,  Shendan,  Macklin,  and  other  standard 
writers,  whose  works  had  for  the  most  part  beea 
practically  banished  from  the  stage.  Every  play 
and  refuted  play  of  Shakspere,  except  Titm 
Andromcue,  TroUut  and  G-eeetda,  and  tne  three 
parte  of  Henry  VI.,  were  thus  revived — in  some 
cases  with  slight  curtailmente,  but  always  vritb 
due  reverence  for  the  text.  Scenic  embel- 
lishmmts  and  other  accessories  were  not  de- 
B^sed;  indeed,  Mr.  Phelps  was  himself  the 
originator  of  some  ingoiioaa  anwigementa 
and  mechanical  contrivaaees  for  giving  effect  to 
imag^tive  scenes;  but  care  vas  always  te^r 
to  subordinate  scenic  illustration  to  ite  true 
object  of  aiding  without  distracting  attentiMi 
from  the  poet's  conceptions.  Mr.  Phelps's  com- 
pany comprised  some  actors  and  actresses  who, 
under  the  inq[)iration  of  his  genius  and  the  whole- 
some influences  of  his  careful  system,  were  able 
to  render  efficient  aid  in  his  praiseworthy  uuder- 
taMng.  For  upwards  of  sixteen  years  Sadler'a 
Wells  thussustuned  ite  reputetion,  after  which  it 
passed  into  other  hands.  Since  then  Mr.  Phelps, 
though  he  has  not  possessed  a  theatre  of  his  own, 
has  often  given  pleasure  to  London  and  provincial 
audiences  by  bis  fine  performances  bothm  tragedy 
and  comedy.  Few  actors,  indeed,  have  played  so 
extensive  a  round  of  parts.  The  bent  of  hia 
genius  was  maniCasfly  towards  sttongly-marked 
character  in  the  higher  kind  of  comedy;  but  hia 
graver  impersonaldons  rsiely  fiuled  to  create  a 
powerful  impressioii.  His  death  vrould  leave  soma 
ground  for  consolation  if  we  could  say  that 
we  have  still  in>on  our  stage  a  performer  of 
equal  genius  ana  varietur  of  nfts  who  had  been 
content  to  devote  to  his  difficult  art  the  care- 
ful study  which  contributed  so  powerfully  to 
raise  Mr.  Phelps  to  the  foremost  rank  in  his  pro- 
fession. In  toe  sovereign  quality  of  a  just  de- 
livery, which  de^nds  on  a  varied  though  not 
capncious  emphasis,  and  upon  a  true  feeling  for 
the  Bubtieties  of  tone,  he  was  really  without  a 
rival.  No  actor  of  his  time  knew  bettor  the  value 
of  self-restraint,  or  the  art  of  proportioning  effort  to 
the  final  attainment  of  (me  harmonious  effect. 
His  impersonationB  were  tkerefine  not  merely 
good  in  parte,  but  woe  to  be  adndrsd,  as  all  re^j 
great  performanosB  most  be,  for  their  eonsistuMsyr 
and  completeness.  It  is  a  mistaln  to  suppose  that 
qualities  of  this  kind  belong  to  any  "school,*^ 
either  new  or  old ;  or  that  acting,  whether  "  pic- 
turesque" or  "statuesque,"  can  dispense  witii 
them.  They  lie  at  the  foundation  of^all  that  ia 
really  great  in  the  actor's  art,  and  are  not  to  be 
affected  by  the  vagaries  of  fitehion  or  changes  in 
the  public  taste.  Mot  Tsoius. 


HITSIO. 


M.  BBAflsnr^i  eoneerto  in  F  nu^or,  which,  though 
written  and,  we  believe,  publiuted  soma  years  ago, 
had  not  before  been  heud  in  this  country,  was  uie 
special  future  of  last  Satorday'a  concert  at  tho 
Crystal  Palace,  the  idanoforto  port  bung  played 
by  the  compCMer.  The  ira[Hesdon  produced  by 
the  first  hearing  of  the  work  was  a  decidedly 
favourable  one.  Without  being  distinguished  by 
any  special  originality  of  melodic  invention — thft 
themes  especially  in  the  last  two  movemente  re- 
minding us  somewhat  of  Schumann — the  concerto 
charms  by  its  excellent  workmanship  and  tssteful 
instrumentation.  The  thematic  treatment  is  par- 
ticularlv  interesting,  uid  there  is  an  organic  nnity- 
abottt  the  whtds  piece,  which  seems,  so  to  speak, 
to  havevnown  ntiier  than  to  have  been  put  toge- 
ther. Ijie  solo  part  was  played  to  pufection  oy 
H.  Brasdn,  Vho  is  rapidly  and  moat  dflSBrvedly 
making  his  way  to  the  highest  position  in  this 
conntay.  No  more  genuine  artist  is  at  present 
before  the  pablic.  The  orchestral  laecss  at 
thia  concert  mn  2baBrA*'Jt^tar''sym^ny, 
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GHenibiiii's  fine  OTertnre  to  StM,  and  Miss 
Alice  Mary  Smith's  cIctot  oYtxtxm  to  The 
Matque  of  Pandora,  which  waa  produced  at 
cue  of  the  New  Fhilbannonie  Ooncerts  last 
season,  and  wai  giTen  on  this  ocoasion  for  the 
£nt  time  at  SrdeDham.  The  vocalists  were  Mrs. 
O^od  and  Mdlle.  Fides  Keller,  The  former, 
who  made  her  first  appearance  since  her  retam 
from  America,  and  wDom  all  mnsiC'loTers  will 
heartilj  welcome  hack  again,  sang  a  very  charm- 
ing, though  at  times  rather  heanly-scoted,  song 
from  Ifo.  T.  H.  Oowen's  oratorio  The  Deluffe,  and 
Spohr's  well-known  "  Booe  softlr  Uooming,"  in  a 
way  which  {ffored  at  once  that  she  has  oome  hack 
to  us  in  the  full  possesnon  of  her  powers.  Mdlle. 
Eeller,  for  whom  an  apology  waa  made,  was  sof- 
fbring  so  severely  fK>m  a  ooTd  as  to  be  quite  unable 
to  do  herself  jusMce,  and  ia,  tiierefore,  naturally 
«xempt  from  criticism. 

The  programme  of  last  Monday's  Popular  Con- 
cert was  named,  apparently,  with  a  view  to  the 
liresentation  of  effective  contrasts.  The  concerted 
^rks  were  Haydn's  qnartett  in  E  flat  (Op.  71, 
No.  3),  and  Beethoven's  trio  in  B  flat  (Op.  97). 
The  first  of  these  ezhibita  the  genius  of  uie  genial 
«ld  master  in  its  moat  ^vourable  light.  Very  few 
among  the  eighty-three  quartette  have  more 
abunwit  grace  and  melody,  or  more  symmetry  of 
form.  Mdtne.  Norman-N^ruda  was  agun  the 
leader,  and  the  performance  gave  the  bigneet  satis- 
faction, an  attempt  being  made  to  encore  the 
Andante  cent  moto,  though  the  request  woe  wisely 
<tecUned.  By  hie  selection  of  Bach's  Italian  con- 
certo, M.  Brasain  showed  the  versatility  of  his 
talent.  His  playing  of  this  quaint  work  was  re- 
markable for  the  repression  of  that  quality  of  self- 
consciousneas  whicn  manifested  itself  in  his  ren- 
dering of  Beethoven's  Waldstein  Sonata.  Herein 
M.  Brassin  displayed  the  art  of  the  experienced 
musiciaii.  In  the  interpretation  of  Beethoven's 
greater  works,  tiie  possession  of  individuality  end 
independence  of  thought  is  needful,  if  tbeintellectual 
requirements  of  these  poetical  creations  are  borne 
in  mind.  Bat  in  the  instance  of  Bach,  mechanical 
exactitude  and  unalloyed  simplicity  of  style  are 
the  chief  lequintee,  and  these  M.  ^asain  showed 
to  Uie  fullest  extent.  This  artiaUe  performance 
was  warmly  appreciated,  and  in  response  to  a 
trij^e  recall  the  pianist  gave  Schubert's  Impromptu 
in  E  flat  (Op.  00,  No.  2),  which  he  played  with 
the  utmost  delicacy  and  finish.  Signor  Piatti 
Inrought  forward  his  H^gle  in  £,  and  his  Sidliana 
in  A  minor  for  violoncello,  and  accepted  an  encore 
for  the  latter.  Both  are  graceful  compositions, 
though  of  no  remarkable  originality.  Miss  Emma 
Thursby  contributed  songs  by  Handel  and  Mozart. 

Thb  performances  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre 
during  the  past  week  have  included  nothing 
worthy  of  note.  To-night  (Saturday)  Mdlle. 
Ambre,  who  has  sung  with  some  success  in  Aida 
at  the  Salle  Ventadour,  is  announced  to  make  her 
first  appearance.  Verdi's  La  Forza  del  Dettino 
and  Weber's  Oberon  are  said  to  be  in  rehearsal, 
the  latter  with  M.  Gandidus  as  Sir  Huon. 

Wx  nndofttend  that  Hermann  Goetz's  sym- 
phony in  F,  and  the  ballet-music  of  M.  Gounod's 
new  opera,  Po^eucie,  will  be  given  during  the 
fOTthcomiw  senee  of  concerts  under  the  direction 
of  Mdme,  viaxd-LoniB. 

Bt  the  lamented  death  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Wadmore, 
the  news  of  which  reached  us  iust  too  late  for 
ioBertion  last  week,  a  vacancy  is  left  in  the  by  no 
means  overcrowded  ranks  of  our  baritone  Mngers. 
Though  only  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  Mr.  Wad- 
more,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Signer  Kandegger,  had 
^ven  promise  of  the  highest  excellence.  We 
rf^;ret  to  learn  that  by  his  sudden  decease  his 
widow  and  child  are  left  unprovided  for ;  we 
underBtand  that  a  subecnption  has  been  set  on 
foot  for  them,  to  which  maoy  who  have  so  often 
derived  pleasure  from  Mr.  Wadmore's  nnj^og  will 
doubUen  be  glad  to  contribute. 
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Now  ready,  VOLTTMB  XIII.  qf  ih« 
A0ADE21T,  January  to  June,  1878,  hound 
in  do(h,  price  10«.  OAaSS  for  BimjNG 
Volume  Xm.,  now  ready,  price  2«. 

AU  Baek  Nimbera  of  ^  AOADSMT  may 
he  had  Jrom  ihe  Gommenoemmt  of  the  fmi^ 
caiion  m  Odober,  1869. 


AaEzroixB. 
Oqptes  of  the  Aoadbht  can  he  obtained  every 
Saturday  morning  in  Edinbitboh  ^  Kr. 
Mbnzies;  Ml  Ddblut  of  Messrs.  "W".  H. 
Smith  aitd  Sons  ;  tn  Makchbstbk  of 
J.  Hetwood.  Ten  daye  ajier  date  of  pviH' 
eaiion,  m  Nbw  Tobe,  of  Messrs.  G.  P. 
Puthah'S  Sons.  There  are  also  Agenda  in 
tioeloe  of  the  principal  ottss  of  fA«  Nqbth 
and  West  ofilie  Ubited  Seatbs. 

OopUe  can  he  obtained  in  Fabis  every  Satur- 
day morning  qf  M.  FoTHBBmOHAic,  8  Bme 
Newee  de$  Oapueines. 
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SATURDAY,  KOVUMBER  23,  1878. 
No,  342,  New  Swiei, 


Tbs  Einioi  catmoi  undniake  to  refwn,  or 
to  eorregponA  inA  the  wriien  of,  r^eeied 
manuscript. 

It  tf  partioularly  requeited  that  all  hwine$g 
Utter*  regardiiuf  the  awpphf  of  the  paper, 
mdjr  he  addrested  to  the  FvBLiSHSit, 
and  ntA  io  the  Eorros. 
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A  Bibliographical  Deecr^tion  of  the  Editions 
of  the  New  Tesiameni,  Tyndale's  Version, 
ill  Englieh,  with  nwnerow  Beadings,  Com- 
paritons  of  Texts,  and  Historical  Notices. 
The  Notes  in  foil  &om  the  Edition  of 
Not.  1534.  An  Aoconnt  of  two  Octavo 
Editions  of  the  New  Testament  of  the 
Bisbope'  Yeraion  without  Nambers  to  the 
Yerees.  Ulnatrated  with  Seventy- Three 
Plates,  Titles,  Colophons,  Pages,  Capitals. 
By  Francis  Fry,  F.S.A.  (London :  Henry 
Sotheran  A  Co. ;  Bristol :  Olive  Lasbnry.) 

{Firai  Notice.) 

A  PB0SPECTU3  of  this  beantifnl  and  important 
work  has  been  issned  by  its  author  consiat- 
iog  of  eight  pages,  in  whioh  we  ai-e  informed 
that  only  two  hondred  and  fifty  copies 
have  been  printed,  and  that  the  price  is 
three  guineas.  It  contains  also  a  specimen 
of  the  title  and  one  of  the  plates,  probably 
selected  because  it  represents  a  greater 
variety  of  letterpress  vignettes  and  initial 
letters  than  is  to  be  found  in  most  of  the 
other  plates,  and  a  concise  acconct,  ranning 
OTer  five  pages,  of  what  maybe  found  in  the 
ToJume.  As  we  suppose  that  there  is  a  large 
sapply  of  these  for  the  information  of  such 
as  will  make  some  effort  to  obtain  them,  we 
will  abstain  from  repeating  what  is  ihexe 
said.  Indeed,  we  must  confine  our  criticism 
to  a  veiy  small  portion  of  the  book,  which 
contains  pretty  nearly  all  that  can  be  said  of 
the  forty  distinct  editions  of  Tyndale's 
Testament  which  were  printed  in  about  as 
many  years  between  1525  and  1566,  the 
greater  part  of  them  in  England,  a  small 
namber  only  having  been  iflsiwd  from  Conti- 
nents presses. 

The  first  few  p^^s  of  the  book  are 
occupied  with  a  description  of  the  forty 
editions  which  are  known.  Between  the  first 
edition,  printed  at  Worms,  and  tiie  second,  at 
Antwerp  in  1534,  it  has  been  thought  that 
there  were  seven  editions,  erery  copy  of 
wbioh  has  perished.  Mr.  Fry  is  himself  of 
opimoa  that  there  is  good  evidence  to  prove 
the  existence  of  five.  However,  what  is 
certain  is  that  there  are  four  different  com- 
plete editions  which  have  survived  to  the 
present  time  that  must  have  been  pub- 
lished during  the  lifetime  of  Williftm  Tyn- 
dale.  Mr.  Fry  does  not  include  in  the  number 
forty  the  imperfect  edition  in  a  quarto  size 
which  was  begun  at  Cologne  in  1525,  and 
whioh  is  undoubtedly  Tyndale's  first  at- 
tempt ;  but  at  the  end  of  his  account  of  the 
fortj  he  has  given  a  fow  lines  of  notioe  to 
itf  bj  way  of  introdooing  his  readws  to 


Plate  70,  which  represents  in  facsimile  the 
first  page  of  the  text  of  the  Oospel  of  St. 
Matthew,  so  as  to  give  an  idea  of  the  size 
and  appearance  of  the  book.  It  is  remark- 
able that  this  edition  has  marginal  notes  in 
abundance,  whereas  the  complete  first  edition 
published  at  Worms  has  nothing  but  the 
bare  text,  with  an  epilogue  to  the  reader, 
consisting  of  three  pages.  This  epilogae  is 
interesting,  as  giving  Tyndale's  estimate  of 
the  law  and  the  gospel  respectively,  thoagh  of 
course  it  has  nothii^  to  do  with  bibliography. 
But  there  is  a  ^sage  in  it  which,  as  it  has 
an  indirect  bearing  upon  the  subject,  we  will 
quote.  Towards  the  end  Tyndale,  in  apolo- 
gising for  the  incompleteness  of  his  work, 
promises  what  he  does  not  appear  exactly  to 
have  performed  in  subsequent  editions. 
After  promising  to  correct  errors,  he  says  he 
means  to  add  '*  a  table  to  expound  the  words 
which  are  not  commonly  used,  and  show 
how  the  Scripture  useth  many  words  which 
are  otherwise  understood  of  the  common 
people,  aud  to  help  with  a  declaration  where 
one  tongue  taketh  not  another."  It  is 
singular  that  he  does  not  promise  to  add 
tables  of  the  passages  used  for  the  Epistle 
and  Gospel,  aim  this  seems  to  make  it  prob- 
able thiUi  he  adopted  this  improvement  in 
his  edition  of  November  1534  from  the 
prated  edition  pnbli^ed  under  Joye's  super-, 
intendence  in  August  of  that  year.  It  must 
not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  these  tables 
may  have  been  in  any  of  the  lost  editions. 

We  may  add  that  there  is  a  great  contrast 
between  the  subdued  tone  of  this  epil(^ue 
and  the  pronounced  Lutheranism  on  the 
subject  of  faith  and  works,  distinctly  develop- 
ing into  Calvinism  as  regards  the  topic  of 
election,  of  the  copy  previoasly  printed  at 
Cologne.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show 
that  this  Cologne  edition  was  ever  com- 
pleted, and  we  incline  to  the  belief  that  it 
never  proceeded  beyond  sheet  E.  It  is 
to  the  last  <^  these  editions,  published  in  the 
lifetime  of  tiie  translator,  that  Mr.  Fry 
draws  special  attention,  as  being  the  one 
which  must  bo  considered  to  represent  Tyn- 
dale's most  matured  care  and  thought.  With 
the  first  edition  printed  at  Worms  by  Peter 
Schoefier,  and  the  incomplete  copy  beg^n  at 
Cologne  about  the  same  time,  we  need  not  con- 
cern ourselves  farther.  Both  of  them  have 
been  produced  in  facsimile,  the  latter  by  Mr. 
Arber,  the  other  by  Mr.  Fry,  who  has  also 
prefixed  a  most  elaborate  account  of  it. 
The  second  may  be  dismissed  with  the  re- 
mark that  it  is  a  pirated  edition,  Tyndale's 
translation  having  been  in  many  cases  altered 
by  George  Joye.  The  history  of  the  petty 
squabble  between  Tyndale  and  Joye,  cer- 
tunly  not  very  creditable  to  either  of  them, 
though  some  excuse  may  be  made  for  Tyn- 
dale as  the  injured  party,  may  be  read  else- 
where. It  has  nothing  to  do  with  biblio- 
graphy ;  and  Mr.  Fry  keeps  most  rigidly  to 
his  subject,  professing  only  to  deal  with 
facts,  and  leaving  others  to  form  their  conjec- 
tures. The  third  bears  date  November  1534, 
and  the  fourth  and  fifth  both  bear  the  same 
date,  1535,  the  fourth  having  lost  its  first 
title,  and  bearing  this  date  on  its  second  title, 
whence  a  question  might  arise  as  to  whioh  of 
the  two  is  to  be  considered  the  finally-revised 
translation  of  Tyndale.  This  pcnnt  is  most 
BatiafiMtorily  settled  by  Mr.  Wry,  who  has 


taken  the  trouble  to  collate  and  tabulate  nil 
the  varieties  of  reading  in  all  these  throe 
editions,  and  in  a  fourth  published  in  the  fulio 
Bible  by  John  Bogers,  under  the  feigned 
name  of  Thomas  Matthew,  in  1537.  This 
portion  of  the  work  has  been  in  print  for 
several  years,  and  was  sepuutely  issned  by 
Mr.  Fry  for  private  circulation  in  1876.  The 
importance  of  it  may  be  judged  &om  the 
fact  that  no  two  of  the  forty  editions  resemble 
one  another  throughout,  though  to  whom 
the  alterations  in  the  editions  from  1535  to 
1552  are  due  is  entirely  unknown,  the  only 
clue  to  the  matter  being  the  statement  of 
Bicfaard  Jugge,  prefixed  to  the  quarto  of 
1552,  that  according  to  the  commandment 
of  the  king  he  had  published  it  by  the  aid  of 
godly  learned  men.  However,  it  is  certain 
that  Mr.  Fry  has  set  for  ever  at  rest  the 
question  as  to  which  of  the  editions  is  entitled 
to  be  considered  the  last  corrected  ediiion 
by  the  original  translator.  In  commenting 
recently  on  the  two  popular  accounts  of  the 
edition  of  the  English  Bible  by  Dr.  Monlton 
and  Dr.  Stoughton  we  alladed  generally  to 
the  blunders  made  by  both  these  gentlemen 
in  their  attempts  to  describe  these  three 
volumes  issued  in  1534  and  1535.  Anyone 
who  will  refer  to  the  present  publication 
will  be  able  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  justice 
of  our  charge  against  them.  A  copy  of  the 
edition  which  Mr.  Fry  designates  as  1535-34 
G.  H.,  from  the  monogram  G^'^H  at  the 
foot  of  its  second  title,  which  itself  bears 
the  date  1534  on  this  title,  has  recently 
been  discovered  by  him  with  a  first  title 
dated  1535,  bearing  on  this  title  'Wet  once 
agayne  corrected  by  Willyam  Tindale,"  and 
has  thus  verified  Dr.  Cotton's  sagacioas  con- 
jecture that  this  Testament  really  belongs  to 
a  later  date  than  1534.  There  can  be  IttUe 
doubt  that  the  first  title  and  the  preliminary 
leaves,  in  which  there  occnra  for  the  first  time 
the  leaf  containing  "  The  office  of  all  estates,** 
were  printed  after  the  rest  of  the  work  and 
issued  some  time  in  1535,  and  that  the  other 
edition — that  commonly  known  by  its  date 
of  1535,  without  any  name  of  place  or 
printer — is  a  pirated  edition,  with  whioh 
Tyndale  himself  had  nothing  to  do. 

Joye's  edition,  published  at  Antwerp, 
first—so  far  as  we  know — inserted  the  table 
to  find  the  Epistles  and  Gospels,  after  the 
use  of  Saram,  and  this  may  have  induced 
Tyndale  to  insert  them  in  his  edition  of 
1534,  published  three  months  later,  together 
with  the  passages  selected  from  the  Old 
Testament  for  the  Epistles  on  certain  days. 
The  tone  of  the  notes  in  this  edition,  so  far 
as  doctrine  is  touched  upon,  is  distinctly 
Ijutheran,  and,  though  occasionally  Calvin, 
istio,  is  quite  difibrent  from  the  very  pro- 
noTuooed  Calvinism  of  the  notffii  of  later 
editions  published  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
The  notes  are,  upon  the  wnole,  moderate  in 
tone  as  compared  with  the  polemical  nataro 
of  those  of  the  Cologne  quarto  of  1525,  and 
of  later  editions  of  Tyndale's  Testament 
published  in  the  reign  of  Edward  YI.  Mr. 
Fry  has  reprinted  nearly  all  of  these  marf^inal 
notes,  omitting  only  such  as  he  describes  as 
being  little  more  then  contents.  Nearly  all 
of  them  have  been  exactly  repeated  in  the 
subsequent  edition  of  158^  called  Gt.  H., 
while  only  a  few  of  them  ajmear  ia  aovM 
of  the  later  editions.   It  is  to  oe  regretteA 
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that  he  did  not  reprint  them  all}  it  being 
sometimes  diflBooIt  to  draw  the  line  betveen 
what  18  a  mere  mar^nal  epitome  and  what 
may  be  fairly  d^ignated  as  commentary. 
Had  he  inserted  the  whole  it  wonld  not  have 
added  more  than  two  pag^  to  the  nine  he 
has  devoted  to  these  notes.    We  shonld  also 
have  been  glad  if  they  had  been  produced 
with  their  original  spelling,  which  wonld 
have  enabled  as  more  easily  to  compare  them 
with  those  which  appear  in  Gr.  H.,  which 
seems  to  follow  the  spelling  of  1534  very 
closely.  Afler  comparing  the  notes  throngh* 
oat  these  two  editions,  we  notice  that  all  those 
of  the  Bmperoar  edition  of  1534,  with  per- 
haps two  ezoeptiona,  are  reproduced  in  H., 
in  almost  every  case  verbatim^  together  with 
a  few  additional  notes.   The  two  exceptions, 
we  think,  have  probably  slipped  oat  of  the 
press  by  some  accident,  or  they  may  have 
been  intentionally  dropped  as  being  of  no 
iiMortance.    One  is  a  note  on  Ool.  ii.,  18 : — 
"  There  is  none  other  mark  than  Christ,  nor 
other  name  to  be  saved  by."    The  other  is  a 
note  to  the  word  "ointment  "  in  1  John  ii., 
20  :— "  That  is  knowledge  of  tmth  and  all 
■the  gifts  of  the  Spirit."   Both  of  these  are 
omitted    also   in   Matthew's  edition.  In 
Acts  xii.,  4,  the  note  in  1534  "  Qnaterniona 
of  soldiers  is  four  companies  of  soldiers  " 
ia  shortened  in  Ot.  H.  to  "Qaatemion  is 
foar,"  .  and  this  ia  followed  exactly  in 
Matthew's.    One  of  the  notes  in  the  edition 
of  1534  ends  abmptly  with  the  word  what. 
The  remainder  of  the  sentence  [what  oar 
■  duty    is    to    do    again  for    that  kind- 
nesses sake]  is  added  in  G.  H.    The  few 
additions  are  exactly  soch  as  to  betoken 
what  the  title- p^^  of  Gr.  H.  professes,  when 
it  speaks  of  itself  as  beiug  "  yet  once  again 
corrected  by  William  Tyndale."  The  follow- 
ing is  one  of  the  additional  marginal  notes 
in  G.  H.    It  is  worth  notice  as  characteristic 
of  Tyndale's  doctrinal  views.    On  Acts  vi. 
he  says  : — "  Xiaying  on  of  hands  is  here  bnt 
admitting  to  an  office,"  an  evident  protest 
against  the  snpposition  of  grace  being  con- 
ferred by  the  imposition  of  hands.    It  is  re- 
markabfe  that  Matthew's  Bible  adopts  this 
note  and  improves  npon  it,  as  follows : — 
"  Fatting  on  of  handeshereisno  nother  thing 
than  with  an  open  sign  to  admit  them  to 
their  offices,  and  declare  openly  their  calling 
— oven  as  hands  were  put  on  Paul  and 
Barnabas  when  they  were  sent  to  preach." 

It  may  be  asked  why,  as  we  have  stated 
above,  Mr.  Fry  shonld  have  included  in  his 
Comparative  Table  the  readings  of  the 
edition  of  Thomas  Matthew  of  1537.  The 
reason  is  that  this  is  the  edition  pubhshed 
by  John  Rogers,  who  was  Tyndale's  intimate 
'fnend,  in  the  year  following  Tyndale's 
death ;  and,  of  course,  it  is  of  considerable 
weight  in  the  argument  desired  to  show 
that  the  G.  H.  edition  contams  Tyndale's 
last  and  matured  thoaghia  as  regards  the 
text,  if  it  can  be  proved  that  these  two 
editions  a^gree  more  than  Matthew's  version 
agrees  with  either  of  the  others.  This  is 
the  point  which  Mr.  Fry  has  so  Bnccessfnlly 
worked.  The  upshot  of  his  most  elaborate 
and  accurate  comparison  is  that  Rogers 
altered  Tyndale's  version,  differing  from  the 
previous  editions  in  169  places.  If  we 
deduct  from  this  number  the  errors  of  the 
oompositor,  and  some  other  insignifioant 


changes,    it   will   ^pear   that  Rogers 
very  rarely  made  an  alteration  firom  Tyn- 
dale's  text.   A  fbw,  howerer,  pf  the  altwa- 
tions  are  eridently  attempts  to  improve 
upon  that  text,  as,  for  inafanoe,  in  the 
place  where  he  properly  altered  6,000  into 
4,000  against  all  the  previous  editions.  This 
editor  has  also  made  his  own  selection  of 
notes  from  G.  H.,  and,  we  believe,  has  inserted 
only  one  note  &om  the  quarto  edition  of 
Cologne.    And  now  which  text  he  took 
for  the  basis  of  hia  copy  ia  rendered  quite 
plain  by  the  large  number  of  passages  in 
which  he  agrees  with  G.  H.,  whether  alone 
or  in  conjunction  with '  one  or  both  of  tiie 
editions  of 1534  and  1535,  as  contzasted  witii 
the  number  in  which  he  agrees  with  these, 
either  singly  or  jointly.   The  result  may  be 
briefly  stated  thua :  that  Rogers  i^freea  with 
one  or  other  of  the  otlwr  two  editions 
,against  G.  H.  in  forty-four  places,  whereas 
he  agrees  with  Q.  H.  in  797  passages.  Mr. 
Fry  modestly  claims  Dr.  Eadie  and  Mr. 
Stevens  as  converts  to  his  view,  but  the 
proof  he  has  himself  given  is  irresistible. 
Nay,  with  his  usual  caution,  he  has  rather 
understated  the  evidence,  and  his  conclusion 
is  strengthened  by  a  fdrther  examination 
into  the  kinds  of  TOriationa  between  the 
different  editions,  many  of  which  are  trilling 
alterations  of  the  most  casual  kind.  We 
have  ourselves  little  doubt  that  Rogers 
printed  the  edition  known  aa  Mattiiew'a 
from  G.  H.  without  ever  referring  to  either 
of  the  other  editions  of  1534  and  1535.  As 
regards  these  two  they  are  entirely  distinct 
in  their  readings,  the  latter  of  them  being  a 
pirated  Flemish  edition  published,  we  believe, 
after  G.  H.,  and  following  it  very  closely — 
and  that  especially  in   points  where  the 
Flemish  compositor  was  likely  to  err  from 
ignorance  of  the  meaning — and  full  of  the 
grossest  blunders.  One  instance  will  suffice. 
In  Matt,  xxvii.,  66,  the  reading  -made  the 
has  been  made  nonsense  of  by  altering  into 
watche,  the  mistake  originating  in  the  re- 
semblance of  the  ni  to  w  and  c  to  ^.  The 
close  following  of  G.  H.  by  1535  may  be  seen 
in  Luke  x.,  33,  where  both  editions  omit 
the  words  "  and  when  he  saw  him  had  com- 
passion on  him."   If  Mr,  BVy  bad  omitted 
from  his  table  the  numerous  instances  of  mis- 
prints and  what  we  have  called  casual  errors, 
we  should  have  arrived  at  this  conclusion 
with  considerably  less  trouble  than  the  com- 
parison baa  involved. 

It  seems,  moreover,  probable  that  1 535  took 
for  its  model  G.  H.,  with  which  it  agrees 
517  times  in  passages  where  there  is  any 
variation,  and  that  G.  H.  was  printed  from 
Marten  Emperour's  edition  of  1634,  with 
corrections,  the  notes  being  for  the  most  part 
exactly  copied,  mistakes  and  all,  as  in  1  Pet. 
2,  oure  caUigne  for  our  caUing.  Both  1534 
and  G.  H.  hare  the  places  of  the  Epistietf  and 
Qoapels  marked  with  a  cross  at  the  beginning 
and  a  half-oroBS  at  the  end,  a  method  whi<£ 
was  afterwards  geuerally  adopted. 

This  point,  aa  to  whioh  ia  to  be  considered 
the  last  and  best  edition  of  Tyndale's  version, 
is  never  lost  sight  of  to  the  end  of  the  volame. 
We  do  not  intend  to  pursue  it  farther,  as  we 
consider  it  completely  settled.  But  there  is 
so  mnch  matter  of  interest  in  Mr.  Fiy's  de- 
scription of  the  subsequent  editions  of  the 
translation  that  we  must  reserve  what  we 


have  to  say  about  ^  remainder  of  the 
volume  to  a  second  article.  Meanwhile,  m 
may  say  that  the  present  notice  has  acaradj 

done  justice  to  the  indefatigable  exertions 
whioh  the  author  has  bestowed  on  a  subject 
which  the  world  in  general  will  probably 
speak  of  as  being  of  small  importance.  In 
oar  next  article  we  shall  hope  to  show  that 
these  matters  are  of  more  importance  than  is 
commonly  supposed.     Nicholas  Poooce. 


ENGLISH  MEN  OP  LETTERS. 

Shelley.    By  John  Addington  Symonda. 
(Macmillan  &  Co.) 

This,  the  fourth  Tohune  of  Mr.  Alley's 
"  English  ,Men  of  Letters,"  is  not  likely  to 
be  the  least  popular  of  a  &8cinatin£f  series. 
It  sketches  in  a  very  lucid  style,  and  with 
less  of  personal  passion  than  has  hitherto 
been  brought  to  the  task,  the  biography  of 
the  English  poet  dearer  than  all  others  to 
young  and  enthusiastic  persons,  the  po^ 
who  preserved  in  his  character  and  his  ad- 
ventures, ho  less  than  in  his  transcendent 
writings,  that  mystery  and  romance  which 
civilisation  usually  denies  to  modem  mm  of 
letters.    The  whirligig  of  Time  has,  indeed, 
strangely  brought  about  the  revenge  of 
Shelley ;  half  a  century  has  anfficed  to  hft 
the  writer  whose    death  no  newspaper 
thought  it  worth  while  to  record,  and  wluse 
name  was  only  mentioned  that  it  might  be 
reviled,  to  the  absolute  lenith  of  fiune.  In 
1828  he  could  be  named  only  with  au 
apology;  in  1878  he  sits  firmly  raised  in 
popular  no  less  than  critical  opinion  on  a 
level  with  the  few  greatest  poets  among 
whom  there  is  no  question  of  rank.  Mr. 
Symonds  has  seldom  done  better  work  of 
its  kind  than  is  contained  in   tbia  httJe 
volume ;  indeed,  the   opening   pages,  in 
which  Shelley's  parentage  and  boyhood  are 
described,  have  the  clearness    and  direct 
force,  without  ornament,   which   we  calV 
Clascal,  and  which  we  have  not  always  ia&- 
covered  in  Mr.  Symonds's  prose.    I  mraUd 
not  be  nnderstood  to  mean  that  all  is  not 
well  done,  but  that  these  first  two  ohapten 
are  specially  well  done. 

The  incidents  in  the  restleaa  life  of  Shelley 
were  very  numerous,  and  to  keep  the  thr»d 
of  his  manifold  wanderings  and  strange 
relations  clear  of  tanglemeat  has,  perhaps, 
never  before  been  so  successfully  achiered. 
Mr.  Symonds  has  laid  most  of  the  sources 
of  history  and  legend  under  contribution; 
and  the  number  of  these  is  aarprisinglj 
large.  So  difficult  is  it,  however,  to  attain 
anything  like  an  exhaustive  koowledge  of 
the  materials  for  Shelley's  biography  that 
one  or  two  have  plainly  missed  even  this 
careful  writer.  That  he  ia  atill  doabtliil 
which  Harriet  ia  intended  the  iksteriaks 
prefixed  to  Queen  Mob  ahowa  that  Mr. 
Symonda  has  not  profited  by  Mr.  Kossetti'a 
revised  edition  of  Shelley*s  Poetical  Woiitt 
and  the  doubt  might  even  have  been  solved 
by  a  reference  to  the  Shelley  AfemoriaU, 
where,  as  Mr.  Bossetti  was  the  first  to  point 
out,  the  poet,  under  date  Juno  11,  1821, 
writes  to  Oilier  of  a  "  foolish  dedication  to 
my  late  wife,  the  publication  of  which  would 
have  annexed  me."  Perh^w,  too,  Mr. 
Symonds  regarded  Uiddleton'a  Lift  qfSkeOejf 
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as  insignificant,  bnt  he  shonld  by  no  means 
haTO  omitted  from  his  list  of  authorities  Mr. 
Kegan  Paul's  Godwin  or  the  original  1833 
edition  of  Captain  Med  win's  charming  SheUey 
Papen,  So  mnch  for  biographical  sources ;  I 
do  not  know  whether  critical  studies  were 
included  in  the  Boheme  of  Mr.  Sr  monds's  list, 
bat  in  any  case  I  shonld  bare  bem  glad  to 
0se  a  zeference  to  De  Qaiao^'B  brilliant 
Essay  uid  to  Dr.  Georg  Brandes'  monograph 
in  his  Bomaniicism  in  England — the  latter,  in 
my  judgment,  the  most  profound  and  ori- 
gmu  criticism  on  Shelley  that  has  been  pub- 
lished. 'While  on  this  subject,  I.  should  like  to 
ask  whether  any  Shelley  student  can  tell  what 
baa  become  of  the  little  Indian-ink  sketch 
of  SheUey,  in  hia  university  dress,  which 
De  Qoinoey  saw,  and  which  represented  the 
young  poet  as  "  tall,  slender,  and  presenting 
the  air  of  an  elegant  flower,  whose  head 
drooped  from  being  surcharged  with  raiD." 
This  shonld  be  a  very  valuable  and  charac. 
teristio  drawing.  It  is  noticeable  that  the 
more  we  collate  the  descriptions  of  Shelley's 
appeaiance  the  leas  we  are  reminded  of  the 
di&away  oonTentional  likeness,  and  the 
more  of  that  rough  bast  Mrs.  Leigh 
Hunt  which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
W.  B.  Scott. 

In  dealing  with  the  most  painful  section 
of  Shelley's  life,  his  separation  from  his  first 
wife,  Mr.  Symonds  shows  great  good-sense 
and  tact.  He  states,  clearly  and  without 
prejadice,  anch  facts  as  are  yet  known  of 
the  conduct  of  all  the  persons  concerned, 
and  hia  entbnsiasm  for  the  memory  of  the 
poet  does  not  blind  him  at  all  to  the  very 
pave  moral  responsibility  which  the  latter 
seema  to  have  shirked  m  abandoning  his 
wife.  Certain,  it  is  true,  of  those  who  have 
most  oppoftimitr  of  knowing  what  actually 
were  the  ftofa  of  the  case  persist  in  assert- 
ing that  documents  exist  which,  without 
casting  any  slur  on  Harriet,  completely 
vindicate  Percy's  character.  But  these 
documents  are  not  produced,  and  on  this 
circumstance  Mr.  Symonds  has  some  re- 
marks with  which  it  is  impossible  not  fully 
to  coincide : — 

So  far  as  this  is  possible,  I  have  attempted  to 
narrate  the  most  painful  episode  in  Shelley's  life 
as  it  occurred,  without  extenuation  and  without 
condemnatioD.  Until  the  papers,  mentioned  with 
such  insistence  bj  Ladv  Shettey  and  Mr.  Garnett, 
are  given  to  the  world,  it  ia  impossible  that  the 
poet  should  not  bear  the  reproach  of  heartlessness 
and  inconataucy  in  this,  the  gravest  of  all  human 
relations.  Such,  however,  is  my  belief  in  the 
esBential  goodness  of  his  character,  after  allowing, 
aa  we  most  do,  for  tiie  operation  of  his  peculiar 
prindples  upon  his  conduct,  that  I  for  my  owd 
part  am  willing  to  suspend  judgment  till  the 
time  axrivea  for  his  vindication.  The  language 
used  by  Lady  SheUey  and  Mr.  Gamett  justify  ua 
in  expecting  that  that  vindication  will  be  as 
startling  aa  complete.  If  it  is  not,  they,  as 
pleading  for  him,  mil  have  overshot  the  mark  of 
prudenoB." 

Almost  all  that  we  know  of  Shelley  is  so 
singularly  guileless  and  self-sacrificing,  fear- 
less  and  modest,  that  when,  as  in  the  case 
in  point,  we  do  come  npon  what  seems  like 
an  instance  of  gross  and  cowardly  selfish- 
ness, we  seem  to  do  well  in  suspending  our 
judgment,  as  Mr.  Symonds  says,  without 
blinding  ourselves  for  a  moment  to  the 
wickedness  of  the  conduct,  if  it  be  finally 
inrored.   It  is  certain  that  Shelley  did  not 


consider  gravely  enough  the  heavy  respon- 
sibility that  lay  upon  him,  as  the  preacher 
of  a  transcendental  deism,  to  abstain  with 
especial  care  from  the  mere  appearance  of 
evil.  Bnt  his  true  self  was  so  pare  and 
gracious  that  it  moved  even  a  pronounced 
opponent  like  De  Qaincey  into  a  raptnre  of 
TpxaiBBt  into  words  that  seem  bathed  in  tears, 
a  vision  of  "  the  eternal  child,  cleansed  from 
his  sorrow,  radiant  with  joy,  having  power 
given  him  to  forget  the  misery  which  he 
Bufiered,  power  given  him  even  to  forget  the 
misery  which  he  caused,  and  leaning  vrith 
his  heart  upon  that  dove-like  faith  against 
which  his  erring  intellect  had  rebelled." 

The  main  scope  and  method  of  Mr. 
Symonds's  book  is  biographical,  bnt  he 
inserts  at  appropriate  points  a  variety  of 
critical  remarks  which  will  greatly  assist 
readers  who  approach  Shelley  first  by  this 
pathway.  He  has  not  a  great  enthusiasm 
for  Alatior ;  it  is  probable  that  he  finds,  as 
mature  readers  are  apt  to  do,  the  air  a  little 
chilly  along  the  Chorasmian  shore.  Bnt 
in  his  laudation  of  The  Cenet  and  Promethma 
Unbound  he  does  not  yield  a  whit  to  the 
most  pronounced  Shelleyan.  lam  not  quite 
sure  that  he  does  not  pass  from  the  judicial 
a  little  into  the  declamatory  in  his  special 
pleading  for  the  misty  portions  of  the  latter 
drama.  Nothing  has  exceeded  or  can  exceed 
the  sublimity  and  choral  loveliness  of  the 
best  and  longest  passages  of  Prometheus  Un- 
bound, but  there  are  long  pauses  of  dialogue 
in  which  Shelley  seems  to  pour  out,  with  all 
his  peculiar  ebullience  and  ezoberance,  a 
tide  of  exaggerated  and  hyper-harmonic 
verse,  the  plam  meuiing  of  which  is  quite 
indistinct  enough  to  be  dubbed  nonsense  in 
the  work  of  a  lesser  man.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Symonds  would  have  done  better  had  he 
distinctly  pointed  out  that  if  Shelley  is  in 
the  Prometheus  at  his  best,  he  is  also  some- 
times at  his  worst.  It  is  in  a  more  critical 
spirit  that  he  has  dealt  with  the  false  note 
that  spoils  for  many  of  us  the  liquid  and 
perfumed  cadences  of  Epipsychidion,  The 
passage  in  which  Mr.  Symonds  winds  up  his 
argument,  and  gives  a  final  summary  of  the 
genius  of  the  poet,  contains  in  a  nutshell  the 
conseusns  of  contemporary  opinion  on  Shel- 
ley's verse.  If  time  is  to  bring  any  modifica- 
tion of  that  opinion,  it  can  hardly  be  in  the 
direction  of  still  further  glory. 

Edmuhd  W.  G088B. 


Ungarisehe  Lyriker^  ans  dem  Ungarischen 
ubersetzt  von  Gustar  Steinacker.  (Leip- 
zig and  Pest.) 

This  volume  consists  of  translations  from 
the  lyrics  of  modern  Hungarian  poets  into 
German  verse.  A  Hungarian  himself,  though 
German  by  long  residence  in  or  near  Weimar, 
Herr  Steinacker  is  known  as  an  author  by 
translations,  original  poems,  and  other  lite- 
rary  efibrts.  A  patriotic  wish  to  diffuse  the 
knowledge  of  the  poetry  of  his  native  land 
has  resulted  in  the  pnuseworthy  volume  be- 
fore us,  which  contains  three  hundred  poems 
of  varioas  lengths,  and,  it  must  be  confessed, 
still  more  varioas  merit,  }3j  more  than  ninety 
writers  of  the  Hungarian  revival,  dating  &om 
about  a  century  back. 

The  German-reading  public  is  of  course 
immeasurably  more  extended  than  any  to 


which  Hungarian  is  a  known  language,  and 
the  German  dress  in  which  Herr  St^iackw 
has,  often  with  admirable  preoision  and 
poetic  sensibility,  clothed  these  songs  should 
ensure  them  access  to  a  wide  circle.  An 
historical  sketch  of  the  rise  of  Hongarian 
literature,  drawn  from  trastworthy  sources, 
introduces  the  poems,  to  which  is  also  prefixed 
a  short  memoir  of  each  poet. 

The  Hungarian  poetiy  began,  as  the 
poetry  of  other  lands,  with  the  narrative  or 
epic.  One  of  the  most  &mous  of  such  poems 
recites  the  deeds  of  King  Ladislaus  the 
saintly,  who  is  a  grand  figure  in  the  tradi- 
tional history.  These  epics,  gathered  from 
the  month  of  the  people,  were  preserved  by 
the  clerks  in  a  Latin  version,  plain  or  metri- 
cal, as  the  case  might  be.  The  muse  of  the 
Mf^ars,  though  not  disdainftd  of  love- 
songs,  still  sought  expression  as  centnries 
passed  in  the  same  narrative  form,  and  the 
events  of  the  day  thas  received  chronicle^ 
coloured  by  the  feeling  of  the  people.  A 
patriotic  spirit  has  throughout  nearly  its 
entire  history  given  to  the  poetej  of  Hungary 
a  prevalent  political  character,  and  this  in 
spite  of  long  periods  of  national  calamity  or 
repression.  As  Germany  had  its  Thirty 
Years'  War,  so  had  Hungary  her  war  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  years,  down  to  the 
Szatmarer  peace  in  1711,  and  during  this 
fearful  time  no  national  literature  could 
flourish.  Under  Maria  Theresa  vain  hopes 
of  development  bore  no  fruit :  when  Georg 
Bessenyei,  under  her  successor,  Joseph  II., 
thrilled  the  land  into  patriotic  conscious- 
ness by  hia  famous  plea  for  the  use  of  tho 
Magyar  language.  The  Government  sought 
once  for  all  to  stifle  the  voice  of  the  people 
by  arbitrary  imposition  of  the  German 
tongue  in  State  affairs,  law  courts  and  poblie 
schools,  instead  of  the  Latin  side  by  side 
with  Hungarian,  according  to  former  usage. 
But  repression  only  aroused  indignant  oppo- 
sition, and  from  Bessenyei's  protest  dates  the 
re-awakening  of  the  national  literature, 
though  as  a  writer  ho  was  himself  tinctured 
with  French  partialities.  The  foundation, 
consequent  on  this  movement,  of  an  Academy 
in  the  early  years  of  the  current  century 
for  tho  correction  and  cultivation  of  the 
Hungarian  language  and  literature,  stimu- 
lated and  chiefly  aided  by  the  noble  Count 
Stephan  Sz^chenyi,  has  resulted  in  a  feat- 
increasing  and  enriched  national  literature, 
one  phase  of  which  is  well  illustrated  "by 
Herr  Steinacker's  collection  of  lyrics. 

The  poets  of  this  century,  noble  or  lowly 
bom,  seem  faithful  sons  of  the  soil.  They 
have  fought  for  their  country,  from  Alexander 
Kisfaludy  downwards,  with  pen  and  with 
sword,  and  when  these  for  the  time  have 
been  laid  aside,  then  in  the  council-chambers 
still  they  have  befriended  her  with  their 
tongues.  In  literary  production  the  Hun- 
garian writers  have  proved  singularly  ver- 
aatile,  the  same  man  often  showing  equal 
power  in  the  drama,  lyric  verse,  romance, 
or  political  controversy.  The  lives  of  some 
read  like  a  story-book.  Take  Alexander 
PetoG,  for  instance,  with  bis  restless  pur- 
suit of  knowledge  through  a  career  of 
troubles;  the  strange  fescination  possessed 
for  him  by  the  stage,  on  which  be  in 
vain  struggled  for  the  fame  as  an  actor 
which  was  duly  his  as^^n  advocate  and 
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founder  of  ihe  national  drama ;  hia  activity 
M  a  poUtioal  writer;  and,  lastly,  after 
fighting  in  the  revolutionarj  stniggles 
of  '48-49,  his  zayBtezions  disappearance  at 
the  battie  of  Soh&saborg.  After  that  disa»- 
trooB  day  he  was  no  more  seen,  and  he 
prohably  foond  with  his  brave  oomrades  a 
nameless  grave,  thon^h  the  people  cling  to 
the  belief  that  he  will  yet  reappear  among 
them,  and  though  occasional  rumours  repre- 
sent him  as  still  alive  in  Siberia. 

Upon  questions  arising  between  the  nltra- 
Uagyars  and  the  mixed  races  which  make 
vp  the  Hungarian  nation  Herr  Steinacker 
toachea  in  his  Introdnction  and  Appendix, 
from  rather  a  German  point  of  view.  How- 
ever  sound  and  wise  may  be  his  warnings  to 
his  countrymen,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them  here :  but  as  a  translator  who  has  had 
unusual  difficulties  of  idiom  and  form  to 
overcome,  we  beg  heartily  to  commend  his 
work.  A  more  spirited  Tersion  than  that 
of  the  splendid  ballad,  "  Iiadislaus  der 
Heilige,"  of  Johann  Arany  ooold  scarcely  be 
desired ;  while  in  lyrics  of  Karl  Kisfaludy, 
Michael  Yordsmarty,  Fetofi,  Losonczy,  T<5ui, 
and  others,  he  has  been  equally  happy. 

A.  D.  Atkinson. 


The  Registers  of  Eccles/ield  Pcaish  Church, 
Yorleshiret  1558-1619,  and  ike  Church- 
wardens' Accounts,  1520-1546.  Annotated 
by  Alfred  Scott  Gatty.  (London :  Bell  & 
Sons ;  Sheffield :  Leader  &  Sous.) 

The  rage  for  antiquarian  research  has  found 
its  laiteet  development  in  the  fashion  of 
printing  and  publishing  entire  Parish  Blis- 
ters. Such  precautions  for  the  preservation 
ef  local  records  form  a  strange  contrast 
with  the  negligence  of  the  last  centnry,  when 
the  registers  were  usually  left  to  the  mercy 
of  the  parish-clerk  and  were  exposed  to 
every, form  of  destruction  which  ignorance 
and  carelessness  could  devise.  It  frequently 
happened  that  they  were  mutilated  by  col- 
lectors of  autographs  and  then  sold  for 
waste- paper;  or  if  they  were  written  on 
parchment  they  were  often  cut  up  for  pat- 
terns by  tailors  and  lace-makers.  It  will  be 
foand  in  the  evidence  taken  by  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  of  1833  that  in  one 
parish  in  Sassex  the  rector  used  to  send  his 
pheasants  to  his  friends  with  the  addresses 
written  on  slips  of  parchment  ont  off  from 
his  old  register ;  and  that  at  Christ  Church,  in 
Hampshire,  the  carate's  wife  deliberately 
Bsed  up  ttie  earliest  registers  for  kettle- 
holders.  The  work  of  destruction  was  so 
rapid  in  the  eighteenth  centnry  that  Baker, 
the  historian  of  Nottinghamshire,  found 
that  out  of  the  nine  registers  commencing  in 
1 538,  which  were  examined  by  Mr.  Bridges 
in  1718  for  his  History  of  the  county,  only 
fnursurvived  in  1826,  and  that  of  the  seventy 
registers  which  were  perfect  in  1718,  22 
per  cent,  had  completely  disappeared  before 
1827.  This  deplorable  negligence  is  now 
happily  at  an  end,  and  the  tide  of  pablio 
opinion  has  set  in  the  extreme  opposite 
direction,  for  the  Harleian  Sociefrjr  has 
opened  a  snbsoription  expressly  for  the 
publication  of  Parish  Betters  in  their 
entirety,  and  similar  publications  are  adver. 
tised  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  No  one 
ean  dispute  the  importance  of  cuefolly  pre- 


serving all  the  registers  which  time  and 
accident  have  spared,  for  they  are  in- 
dispensable to  local  historians  and  bio- 
graphers ;  bnt  this  wholesale  printing  of  the 
nanws  of  every  person  who  happened  to  be 
baptised,  married,  or  buried  in  an  ohsonre 
conntiy  parish  is  a  deplorable  illnstrati(m  of 
the  proverbial  forgetralness  of  antiquaries 
that  human  life  and  memory  have  their 
limits,  and  that  knowledge  gains  by  for- 
getting what  does  not  deserve  to  be  re- 
membered. 

Mr.  Alfred  Scott  Gbtty  has  devoted  a 
quarto  volume  to  the  first  sixty-one  years  of 
the  BFegisters  of  Eoclesfield, which  he  has  tran- 
scribedfrom  cover  to  cover,  and  has  illustrated 
with  infinite  labour  by  copious  extracts  from 
the  Will  Office  at  York.  He  has  succeeded 
in  identifying  many  of  the  persons  men- 
tioned; but  they  are  all,  without  exception, 
of  the  middle  or  lower  rank,  and  it  may 
safely  be  affirmed  that  there  is  not  a  single 
name  among  them  which  was  ever  heard  of 
before  by  any  ordinary  reader.  Of  all  the 
wills,  too,  which  Mr.  Gatty  has  examined 
and  abstracted,  the  only  one  which  contains 
any  point  of  interest  to  the  general  reader 
is  the  eccentric  will  of  the  Elizabethan 
Vicar  of  Ecolesfield,  John  Tyas,  which  is 
dated  May  30,  1580,  and  commence  in  this 
singular  fashion : — 

"  1  fynde  in  Goda  lawe  and  his  holy  worde  that 
bona  ecclesuie  sunt  bona  pauperum  (Aug^  a  pre- 
late may  pot  bequeath  or  give  the  Oharch  goods 
to  his  cosinges  or  kinafolkes,  quia  Motet  dittrwusns 
hovBt  et  plaustra  Levitts  ntdlum  dedit  jUOt  Caoth 
(Kohath)  sibi  came  propinquis  (Num.  7) ;  aed 
moriturui  rogamt  domtnum  idoneum  ducem  populo 
providers,  niUlum  de  stirpe  sua  nominavit.  Josue 
distrOmens  terram  Isradiiii  minorem  partem  dedit 
tr^ui  saas  (Jos.  17).  At  dominus  noster  Jesui 
Christus  neque  Jacobum  mojorem  ne^ue  minorem, 
vel  Joseph  Justum,  Simiimsm  nut  Judam  sen  sibi 
Johannem  pros  eeUris  dUeetum  promovit  ad  apieem 
a  regimen  suae  ecclesiae,  qui  omnet  cansanguinsi 
et  de  sua  stirpe  fuertint,  sed  Petrum  (Joh.  21). 
Canones  ApoAohrum  39  16  docent  not  dericos 
tettamenttt  nostra  dispanere  sive  ordinare,^ 

The  churchwardens'  accounts  are  dreary 
beyond  description,  and  contain  none  of 
those  entries  relating  to  obsolete  customs 
and  manners  which  are  so  often  a  redeeming 
feature  in  such  documents.  It  may  be  re- 
marked, however,  that  one  could  scarcely 
expect  to  find  so  late  as  1543  a  charge  for 
image-gilding  and  for  repairing  the  Sanctus 
bell.  Can  the  blank  in  the  amount  of  the 
first  entry  possibly  mean  that  the  payment 
was  disallowed  ? 

"1543 

Payd  to  Robert  Wille  toward  ye  ymage 
gilldyng  

It.  paid  for  a  bellstreng  to  ye  sanctus 
hell  viijd" 

Mr.  Gatty's  accuracy  and  indostry  suggest 
the  wish  that  they  had  been  omploTed 
on  a  register  containing  some  names  of  his' 
torical  interest ;  for  while  so  much  remains 
to  be  done  to  complete  our  knowledge  of 
famous  men,  it  is  painful  to  see  time  and 
pains  expended  on  people  who  lived  and  died 
in  obscurity.  There  are  few  registers  which 
deserve  to  be  printed  and  annotated  on  tiie 
scale  which  Mr.  Gatty  has  applied  to  the 
B«gisters  of  Ecclesfield,  and  the  classic  of 
this  peculiar  literature  is  beyond  all  question 
the  Begisters  ot  Westminster  Abbey,  which 


were  printed  by  the  Harleian  Society  in 
1876.  Bnt  the  Abb^  Begisters  stand  alone 
in  their  intriusio  interest  and  historical  im- 
portance, for  tiiey  abound  with  names  which 
are  honoured  and  *WTfT''^^«^  wherever  the  £ng- 
lish  langnage  is  spolran,  and  the  eonrammate 
skill  of  the.  editor.  Colonel  Chester,  bas  cob- 
verted  them  into  a  handbook  of  Engliih 
genealogy  and  biography.  It  is  a  redveUo 
ad  ahsurdam  when  the  publication  of  this 
glorious  bede-roll  is  quoted  as  a  precedent 
for  printing  tho  humble  annals  of  Torkshhe 
yeomen  and  peasantry ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
read  Mr.  Gatfcy's  book  without  being  pro- 
voked  by  the  want  of  propcvtion  between  tbe 
amount  of  labour  employed  and  the  valne  of 
the  result  obtained. 

Edkohd  GHiarrBs  Wateu. 


Avtohiography  of  Sir  George  Biddlecomlt,  \ 
C.B.    (Chapman  4  Hall.)  | 

Beadkbs  of  the  works  of  the  late  Captaia  < 
Marryat,  in  which  naval  Hfe  in  all  its  phases, 
as  it  was  half  a  centniy  ago,  ia  so  admirably  | 
ponrtrayed,  will  remember  ^he  pictures  diawn 
by  that  eminent  author  of  the  several  grades 
of  officers  then  employed  in  His  Myeety's 
Service.     Among  these  was  the  Master. 
Since  those  days,  however,  steam  andmodeara. 
Boienoe  have  made  a  revolution  in  the  navy, 
and  the  ranks  of  Master  and  Mate  are  nov  i 
as  obsolete  as  the  old  st^^ooach  which 
fiourished  about  the  same  time. 

True,  the  duties  that  appertained  to  the 
Master's  office  have  still  to  be  carried  out,  and  I 
they  are  important  duties,  one  of  them  being  ' 
the  pilotage  of  the  ship,  under  the  directions 
of  the  captain,  from  port  to  port ;  -while  be  is 
also  iudireotly  responsible  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  certain  stores  connected  with  tiie 
warrant-officers'  departments,  and  also  &r 
the  rigging,  anchors,  cables,  &c.    Bat  be  is 
no  longer  the  Master ;  be  possesses  a  higba- 
sounding  title,  and  his  social  posiuon  is 
snperior.    In  former  days  he  was  fieqaentVj 
an  officer  who  had  rimn  entirely  through  \i\s 
own  merits :  perhaps  had  entered  the  nary 
late  in  life  from  the  merchant  service ;  gene- 
rally a  little  rough,  but  a  thorongh  sailor. 
JHow  it  is  very  different ;  and  tho  officer  of 
the  present  day  on  whom  has   fallen  the 
mantle  of  the  Master,  althoagh  equally  as 
good  a  sailor  aa  his  pradecessor,  is  a  gentle- 
man of  refinement  and  culture,  and  one  who 
by  education  and  often  by  birth  commandi 
a  place  in  society. 

We  cannot  help  associating  the  autobio- 
grapher  of  the  memoirs  now  before  us  with 
the  Master  of  the  old  school ;  and  in  doing 
BO  nothing  is  further  from  our  thoughts 
than  to  imply  a  want  of  respect  to  thf 
memory  of  him  who  did  not  survive  to  sec 
the  crowning  work  of  his  life  in  tbo  hauis 
of  the  public ;  indeed,  we  are  supported  ic 
our  opinion  by  his  own  words,  for  he  informs 
us  in  a  short  Preface  that  he  commcncei 
life  with  only  a  "limited  edocatiou,"  bat 
with  "  raiergy,  strength  of  will,  and  perse- 
verance." 

The  contents  of  the  early  chapters  tend 
also  to  corroborate  our  expressed  opinion, 
the  first  five  being  devoted  to  a  period  of 
eight  years,  during  which  time  the  author 
served  in  varioaa  d^padties,  from  a  ship' 
boy  to  first  mate  of  a  merobttat  ship,  in  dif- 
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ferent  parta  of  the  world.  These  chapters 
aboand  with  adventares  of  all  kinds,  told  in 
a  plain  and  simple  style,  snch  as,  treated  by 
the  pen  of  a  highly  imaginative  author, 
Tvonfd  form  a  splendid  foundation  for  a  sen- 
sational novel.  The  nonchalant  way  of 
describing  a  duel  in  which  the  author  was 
one  of  the  principals  is  characteriBtic  of  the 
writer  and  times  in  which  he  lived.  The 
qnarrel  arose,  we  are  told,  from  a  trivial 
muttei^nothing  more  than  the  loss  of  the 
worm  of  the  ramrod  of  his  gun,  which  he 
liad  lent  to  one  of  his  messmates, 

"  One  word  led  to  another,  and  in  the  end  to  a 
serious  quarrel ;  so  Berious,  indeed,  that  it  had  to 
be  decided  by  a  resort  to  arms.  So  trivial  an  affair 
would,  in  the  present  day,  aaaaredly  have  ended 
in  empty  words,  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine,  in 
the  present  feeling  towards  duelUog  (a  practice 
chieDy  confined  to  the  innocuous  and  often 
ridieuloiia  sword-combats  in  France),  that  we  ac- 
tually went  ashore  next  morning  to  fight  it  out. 
The  Tesult  proved  ua  both  toleraMe  marhsmen, 
and  that  we  meant  nuschief;  my  antwonisfs 
ball  p«wii*g  between  my  legs  and  scarring  the  flesh 
in  the  lover  part  of  the  left  thigh,  whilst  mine 
went  through  Ms  right  forearm.  Here  the  affiiir 
lucidly  terminated,  for  we  returned  on  board  and 
were  over  afterwards  good  friends." 

His  excuse  for  participating  in  this  af&ay 
was  "  that  such  was  the  practice  of  the  age," 
and  that  he  "  could  not  with  honour  have 
declined  the  encounter." 

In  the  year  1831  he  joined  the  Naval 
Service  in  the  capacity  of  Second  Master, 
His  first  experiences  of  the  navy  oonld  not 
have  been  agreeable,  for  he  served  in  a  ship 
that  "  had  not  a  good  reputation  for  the 
comfort  of  her  officers."  The  commander  of 
the  Aetna  had  certainly  an  odd  and  un- 
pleasant way  of  enforcing  the  execution  of 
his  orders — a  way  that  would  hardly  at  the 
present  day  meet  with  the  approval  of 
"  My  Lords  "  at  Whitehall.  The  following 
will  serve  to  illastrate  his  manner.  Mr. 
Biddlecombe,  while  surveying  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  was  driven  in  a  small  boat 
by  a  heavy  gale  of  wind  out  of  sight  of  his 
vessel  and  of  land.    He  tells  us  : — 

"  About  noon  we  deacried  the  masts  of  the  Aetna, 
and  shortly  afterwards,  nearer  to  us,  made  out  the 
first  bai^  at  anchor.  As  we  had  been  now 
thirty-siz  hours  without  anything  to  eat  or  drink, 
I  had  no  hesitation  in  ordering  the  men  to  pull 
for  the  barge.  When  we  got  alongside,  I  ob- 
served a  signal  made  on  board  the  Aetna ;  but  as 
it  had  no  reference  to  us,  I  took  no  further  notice 
of  it.  After  getting  the  refreshment  we  wanted, 
we  worked  to  windward  towards  our  own  barge, 
and  in  doing  so  passed  at  some  little  distance 
£kmu  the  A^na.  1  was  very  eonriderably  sur- 
prised when  Commander  Bddier  opened  tire  on 
na  from  the  Aetna  with  blank  guns,  following 
them  np  with  shotted  ones,  iiocntt/'tico  in  number, 
some  of  the  shots  passing  unpleasantly  close. 
Tbeo,  and  then  only,  the  first  lieutenant,  Mr, 
Alitchell,  detected  the  mistake  which  had  brought 
this  reprimand  upon  us.  The  signal  made  by  the 
Aetna  was  intended  to  be  my  recall,  but  the 
signalman  had  iu  error  hoisted  that  of  another' 
boafl 

The  italics  are  ours.  We  are  not  surprised 
to  read  further  on  that  on  the  arrival  of  the 
ship  in  England  the  Admiralty  immediately 
gave  orders  to  pay  her  ofi*,  and  that  she  was 
re-commisstoned  the  fbUowing  day  by  a 
different  commander,  bat  the  other  officers 
were  all  re-appo!nted. 

The  author  was  next  employed  on  the 


West  Indian  and  Pacific  stations,  and  he 
seems  to  have  taken  every  opportunity  con- 
sistent with  his  ship-duties  of  visiting  the 
various  places  of  interest,  even  though  he 
had  to  accomplish  a  distance  of  ninety 
miles  on  horseback  in  sixteen  hours — a  per- 
formance of  which  he  appears  to  be  not  a 
little  proud.  We  next  read  of  him  as 
master  of  the  Talbot  in  the  Mediterranean ; 
the  six  chapters  in  which  this  cmise  is  re- 
lated are  fall  of  interest,  and  contain  a 
brief  account  of  the  siege  and  capture  of  the 
fortress  of  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  at  which  Mr. 
Biddlecombe  did  good  service  in  surveying 
the  bay,  thereby  enabling  the  squadron  to 
avoid  the  shoals  with  which  the  neighbour- 
hood abounded.  While  at  Corfu,  he  tells  us, 
with  perhaps  pardonable  pride,  how  at  a  ball 
given  at  Government  House  he  was  selected 
by  H.R.H.  Prince  George  of  Cambridge  as 
his  vis-d'-vis  to  open  the  ball. 

On  leaving  the  Mediterranean  the  author 
received  an  appointment  to  the  guard-ship 
at  Port  Royal,  Jamaica,  where  he  remained 
for  three  years,  until  ill-health  compelled 
him  to  relinqui^  his  duties  and  return  to 
England.  The  numerous  letters  of  approba- 
tion he  received  from  the  authorities,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  testify  to  the  valuable 
services  rendered  by  him  during  this  period. 
Mr.  Biddlecombe  was  subsequently  employed 
as  Master  of  the  largest  and  most  important 
vessels  in  the  navy,  among  others  H.M.'s 
yacht  Victoria  mid  Albert ;  but  he  will  be 
best  remembered  as  Master  of  the  Baltic 
Fleet,  to  which  important  position  he  was 
appointed  on  the  hreaking-ont  of  war  with 
Russia  in  1854-,  and  in  which  capacity  he 
did  good  and  laudable  service.  His  descrip- 
tion of  the  operations  in  the  Baltic,  including 
the  bombardment  and  fall  of  Bomarsund, 
will  be  read  with  interest.  Oar  author's 
active  life  afloat  ceased  with  his  return  from 
the  Baltic,  from  which  period  audi  his  re- 
tirement from  the  service  at  sixty  years  of 
age  ho  was  usefully  employed  at  one  or 
other  of  the  Royal  Dockyards.  For  his 
services,  besides  promotion,  he  was  rewarded 
with  the  Companionship  of  the  Bath,  and  in 
1873  the  honour  of  knighthood  was  conferred 
upon  him. 

Au  autobiography  must  necessarily  savour 
very  strongly  of  egotism,  but  we  could 
have  wished  that  this  of  Sir  George  Biddle- 
combo  had  been  less  redolent  of  it  than 
it  is.  To  make  an  autobiography  a  truth* 
ful  one,  the  relation  of  eveir  little  inci- 
dent connected  with  the  auwor's  life  is 
essentially  necessary,  but  the  insertion  of 
trivial  and  unimportant  epistles  is  a  work 
of  supererogation  that  might  well  be  dis- 
pensed with.  On  the  whole,  however,  we 
can  recommend  the  perusal  of  this  little 
work  to  those  who  delight  in  reading  ad- 
venturous stories,  plainly  and  unaffectedly 
narrated.  It  is  at  any  rate  the  story  of  the 
eventful  life  of  a  brave  and  honest  man. 
The  compilation  of  it  was  evidently  a  work 
of  love  to  the  old  sailor :  for  him  there  was 
no  longer  a  hope  of  active  service — a  sheer 
hulk  laid  up  in  ordinary — a  weather-beaten 
craft  paid  out  of  commission  after  a  pro- 
longed and  tempest-tossed  career ;  yet  the 
idea  of  publishing  the  history  of  his  own 
life,  so  that  those  far  and  near  might 
become  acquainted  with  it,  infused  a  new 


spirit  into  the  veteran,  and  it  was  a  pleasure 
that  only  terminated  with  his  death,  which 
took  place  three  months  ago,  while  his  work 
was  actually  in  the  press.  With  the  eicepbion, 
perhaps,  of  the  Life  of  Captain  Cook,  it  is  the 
only  record  of  the  career  of  a  Master  of  the 
Royal  Navy  that,  to  our  knowledge,  has  ever 
been  published ;  and  it  is  a  work  that  will 
be  read  with  interest  by  many  of  the  anto- 
biographer*s  old  friends  and  shipmates. 

A.  H.  MABKHAlf. 


The  LibeU  of  EnglisKe  PoUeye,  1436.  Tcxi 
und  metrische  Uebersetzang  von  Wilhelm 
Hertzberg,  mit  einer  geschichtlichen  Bin- 
leitang  von  Reinhold  PauU.  (Leipzig: 
S.Hirzel.) 

Though  dedicated  to  the  Hanseatic  Histo- 
rical Society,  this  volume  claims  equal  atten- 
tion on  this  side  of  the  Channel.  The 
curious  English  work  contained  in  it  is, 
indeed,  no  new  discovery.  It  was  printed 
as  early  as  1600  in  Hakluyt's  Voyages^  and 
again  among  the  Political  Foenw,  edited  for 
the  Rolls  Series  by  the  late  Thomas  Wright, 
while  its  hiBtorioal  value  has  been  recognised 
by  a  succession  of  writers  from  Selden  down- 
wards. So  fa,r,  however,  from  being  super- 
fluous, Dr.  Hertzberg's  new  edition  is 
cordially  welcome,  for  it  not  only  gives  us 
for  the  first  time  a  critically  accurate  text, 
but  has  the  advantage  of  a  Preface  by  so 
thoroughly  competent  au  historical  scholar 
as  Prof.  Pauli,  of  Gottingen,  In  his  own 
further  contribution,  also.  Dr.  Hertzberg 
has  successfally  achieved  a  difficult  task ; 
but  a  metrical  German  version,  however 
spirited  and  readable,  will,  of  course,  be  less 
appreciated  here  than  by  his  own  country- 
men. 

Unlike  its  auth<n*,  the  date  of  the  Libell 
maj  be  easily  detected,  internid  evidence 
fixing  it  soon  after  the  abortive  attempt 
upon  Calais  by  the  Flemings  in  the  summer 
of  1436.  Nor  is  "the  trew  Processe  of 
English  policye  "  left  long  unexplained,  for 
within  the  first  stanza  it  is  emphaticall/ 
summed  np  in  the  couplet — 

"  Cherish  mvchauaJyes,  keep  th'  amtraltee 
That  -we  be  msjsterea  of  the  narove  see." 

Bat,  although  his  policy  can  be  thus  con- 
cisely stated,  the  author  has  happily  chosen 
a  method  of  enforcing  his  counsel  that  gives 
his  poem  of  nearly  twelve  hundred  lines  the 
doable  value  of  au  able  political  pamphlet 
and  a  general  review  of  fifteenth-century 
commercial  relations.  Obviously  his  speciu 
reason  for  urging  at  the  time  the  "  kepyng 
of  the  see  "  was  the  efiecb  that  a  blockade  of 
the  Straita  would  have  upon  the  Flemings, 
whose  very  existence,  ho  argues,  depended 
on  their  foreign  trade : — 

"  For  the  litelle  land  of  Flaundres  is 
But  a  BtaplA  to  other  landea  ywis." 

For  proof  of  this  ho  accordingly  entera  into 
a  curiously  minute  description  of  the  "  com- 
moditees  "  of  difi'erent  countries,  from  Italy 
to  Iceland,  and  from  "  Portingale  "  to 
"  Pruce,"  showing  how  they  all  "must 
need  pas  by  our  English  costes,"  and  how 
the  command  of  the  Channel  would  thus 
enable  his  countrymen  to  starve  the  Flem- 
ings into  good  behaviour.  Naturally,  how- 
ever, be  is  thus  led  on  to  give  his  dedaotions 
a  wider  application.    Lookm^  beyond  his 
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immediate  object,  he  saw  clearly  that  Eng- 
land'e  real  opportunity  for  power  lay,  not 
on  luid,  but  on.  the  sea ;  and  without,  there- 
fore, actually  deprecating  the  continuance 
of  the  hopeless  straggle  for  empire  in 
IVuice,  his  arguments  and  hia  *'  incidents  " 
from  history  are  mainly  directed  to  prove 
the  paramoont  importance  of  a  strong  and 
efficient  navy,  not  only  for  the  protection  of 
the  country  and  its  commerce,  but  as  the 
surest  means  of  securing  a  commanding 
position  in  Europe.  Even  in  less  capable 
hands,  such  a  theme  must  have  imparted 
to  the  poem  a  peculiar  interest.  As  it 
is,  the  amount  and  value  of  the  in- 
formation it  conveys,  and  that,  too,  in  most 
readable  form,  are  alike  remarkable ;  and 
the  example  of  "  the  wise  lord  baron  of 
Hangerforcl,"  who  read  it,  we  are  told,  "  alle 
over  in  a  night,"  cannot  be  too  sbnngly 
recommended. 

That  a  work  altogether  so  important  still 
remains  anonymous  is  a  singaltur  fact ;  and 
the  question  of  its  authorship,  therefore,  is 
the  one  out  of  many  points  of  interest 
to  which  I  shall  here  confine  myself.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  clear,  I  think,  that 
tfao  writer  did  not  omit  to  give  his  name 
from  any  fear  of  consequences.  Where 
there  is  a  studious  avoidance  of  any- 
thing like  person^  censure,  there  was  no 
motive  for  secrecy ;  and  in  numerous  pas- 
-Bages,  on  the  contrary,  he  speaks  as  if  his 
name  were  already  familiar  to  those  whom 
he  addreraed.  Now,  the  Envoi  "  Go  forth 
-libelle  ....  and  pray  my  lordea  thee  to 
take  in  grace "  is  an  indication  that  the 
poem  was  originally  submitted,  not  so  much, 
■  as  Dr.  Faali  supposes,  to  the  general  public 
as  to  i^e  members  of  the  Privy  Cooncil,  one 
of  whom,  Lord  Hongerford,  had  already 
approved  it ;  and  this  is  borne  out  by  the 
■fact  that  the  second  edition,  which  Dr.  Pauli 
places  not  later  than  1443,  is  expressly 
dedicated  to  three  other  most  important 
members,  two  being  the  Chancellor  and 
Treasurer,  and  the  third  probably  the  Lord 
Chamberlain.  And  while  the  author  thns 
appears  to  have  been  well  known  to  those  in 
power,  his  own  condition  in  life  may  iu  a 
measure  be  inferred  from  the  sources  from 
which  he  drew  his  materials ;  for  not  only 
does  he  claim  to  hare  "  oommoned  both  with 
high  and  low,"  and  refer  in  &miliar  terms 
to  such  authoritira  as  the  Earl  of  Ormonde, 
Lord  Hangerford,  and  "  a  good  squiere  in 
-time  of  parlemente,"  hut  his  precise  and 
intimate  knowledge  of  political  and  eommer- 
■cial  affairs  in  every  quarter  could  hardly 
have  been  obtained  at  the  time  by  one  who 
was  not  himself  in  an  official  position.  In  this 
respect  it  is  significant  that  so  many  of  hia 
sentiments  are  substantially  embodied  in 
subsequent  Acts  of  the  legislature  and  exe- 
cutive. It  is  worth  while,  for  example,  to 
compare  his  expressions  towards  the  Fortc- 
gaese — "  these  ben  our  frendes,"  Ao. — with 
ordinances  in  their  favour,  in  the  same  and 
following  years,  to  bo  found  in  the  Foedera  ; 
and  his  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
German  trade,  "  which  is  encrees  ful  grete 
nnto  this  land,"  preceded  by  a  few  months 
only  a  commercial  treaty  with  Pmssia  and 
the  Hause  Towns.  Ag^in,  without  suggest- 
ing a  direct  relation  of  cause  and  effect, 
there  is  strong  presamptive  evidence  of  a 


connexion  between  his  most  instmotiTe  re- 
marks on  the  trading  prflkitices  of  the  Lom- 
bards and  the  Bto.tute  against  alien  mer- 
chants passed  in  the  Parliament  of  1439. 
But  the  real  due  to  his  identity  is  probably 
to  be  found,  as  Dr.  Pauli  suggests,  in  the 
chapter  on  Ireland.  His  whole  account  of 
this  country  and  the  "policye  and  keping 
therof  and  conqnering  ot  the  wilde  Irish 
contains,  in  fact,  evidence  of  a  sb»>ng  per- 
sanal  feeling  as  well  as  exceptional  know- 
ledge. At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  concluding  with  Dr.  Pauli  that  he 
had  actually  been  in  the  island  ;  nor  does  he 
say  that  he  had  already  composed  {ver/assi 
hat)  another  treatise  "  made  onely  for  that  soil 
and  site."  His  words  "  I  cast  to  write " 
express,  of  course,  an  intention  ;  but  whether 
or  not  it  was  ever  carried  out  there  is  no  evi- 
dence to  show.  Tho  only  one  of  his  inform- 
ants whom  he  names — and  he  could  hardly 
have  had  a  better — is  the  Earl  of  Ormonde,  a 
former  Lord-Lieutenant.  But,  besides  what  he 
may  have  learnt  orally  from  him  and  others,  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  he  had  access  to 
an  important  State  paper — namely,  the  letter 
on  the  lamentable  condition  of  Ireland 
which  was  brought  over  to  the  King  from 
the  Council  at  Dublin  by  Sir  Thomas 
Stanley,  the  Lord -Lien tenant,  in  1435  ;  and, 
not  only  so,  but  iu  the  passage  beginning 
"  Wise  men  sayen,  which  folen  not  ne 
donten,"  a  reference  may  be  detected  to 
other  confidential  letters  on  the  same  sub- 
ject written  to  the  King  at  an  earlier 
period  by  John  Swayne,  Archbishop  of 
Armsffh  (Gilbert,  Ttceroy*  o^IreZand,  p.  573). 
In  order  to  identify  tho  anthor,  therefore, 
we  must  look  for  someone  who,  besides 
fdlfilting  other  conditions,  was  at  once  in 
intimate  relations  with  public  men  and 
affairs,  and  deeply  concerned  for  the  better 
government  of  Ireland.  This  being  so,  I 
venture  to  suggest  (for  it  is  no  more  than  a 
suggestion)  that  he  is  to  be  found  iu  Adam 
Moleyns,  the  Clerk  of  the  English  Privy 
Council.  My  special  reason  for  fixing  upon 
him  is  the  fact  that  he  is  said  (Tanner, 
Bibl.  Brit.  Sib.,  p.  529,  note)  to  hare  been 
himself  recommended  by  the  King  to  the  Pope 
for  the  archbishopric  of  Armagh  in  1436,  the 
very  year  in  which  the  poem  was  written. 
This  of  itself,  if  the  statement  is  correct, 
is  enough  to  account  for  the  tone  of  his 
Irish  policy ;  but  in  addition,  there  was  a 
bond  of  relationship  between  him  and  the 
Sir  Thomas  Stanly  mentioned  above,  one  of 
whose  daughters  was  married  to  Sir  Richard 
Moleyns,  or  Molineux,  of  Sefton,  his  nephew, 
and  another  to  Sir  John  Savage,  a  relation 
probably  of  Sir  Thomas  Savage,  his  step- 
father. As  to  his  other  qualifications  for 
writing  such  a  work,  it  is  needless  to  point 
out  the  nnequalled  facilities  he  enjoyed  by 
the  nature  of  bis  office ;  and  his  reputation 
for  talent  and  business  capacity,  as  well  as 
his  special  employment  in  commercial  nego- 
tiations, may  be  easily  gathered  from  the 
Foedera  and  the  Proceedinga  of  the  Privy 
Council.  I  may  briefly  mention,  however,  a 
few  other  poinl^  of  seeming  contact  between 
him  and  the  author.  Thns  the  one,  we  are 
told  (p.  7),  was  a  north-conntrynuui :  the 
other  was  a  native  of  Lancashire ;  the  one 
a  Latin  scholar   and  a  student  of 


was 


history  (p.  55) :  the  other  was  praised  for  his 


learning  by  Aeneas  Sylvius  and  left  a  library 
to  Oxford ;  the  one  in  his  last  chapter  adopts  a 
decidedly  theological  tone  (p.  G3)  :  the  other 
was  Dean  of  Salisbury  and  afterwards  a 
bishop ;  and,  lastly,  the  "  kepyngof  the  Bee," 
whioh  was  advocated  by  the  on^  was  en- 
forced in  1442,  the  year  after  the  ofiier  be- 
came himself  a  Privy  Councillor.    And  on 
the  supposition  that  Moleyns  was  the  anthor, 
in  what  light  are  we  to  regard  the  poem  it- 
self— as  the  expression  of  his  individual 
views,  or  as  a  manifesto  of  policy  on  behalf 
of  a  section  of  the  Council,  of  which,  it  may 
be,  Lord  Hungerford  was  the  leader  ?  In 
either  case,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
guiding  motive  ibsA  runs  through  it  is  an 
earnest  desire  for  peace — "  to  keep  this  regne 
in  rest "  after  its  exhaustion  by  the  long 
contest  with  France.     And  this,  too,  is 
entirely  consistent  with  what  is  known  of 
the  after-career  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Conncil. 
Made  Privy  Seal  in  1444  and  Bishop  of 
C^hichester  in  1445,  he  strenuously  seconded 
the  efforts  of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  to  bring 
the  Hundred  Years'  War  to  an  end,  and  in 
1444  and  again  in  1448  he  was  one  of  Uie 
commissioners  to  treat  for  a  truce  and  per- 
petual peace.    The  reasons  for  his  murder 
by   sailors    at   Portsmouth,    in  January 
1450,  are  obscure ;  but  what  Prof.  Stn\ii\», 
in  speaking  of  Suffolk,  has  described  as  "  a 
vicious,  sturdy,  and  unintelligent  hatred  to 
the  men  who  were  seeking  peace  "  had,  pro- 
bably, something  to  do  with  it.    One  chro- 
nicler, in  fact,  plainly  hints  as  much.  The 
epithet  he  appues  to  him  in  recording  his 
death  is  "  pacem  sitiens,*'  and  it  may  be 
placed  beside  the  passage— 

"  Keep  than  the  see  as  the  walle  of  Engknde 
And  than  is  England  kept      Goddei  Bondei 
That  is,  for  any  thing  that  is  vithoat 
England  were  at  ese  vithoaten  doat. 
And  thus  shulde  every  land  oon  with  anoUicr 
EDtercomon  as  brother  -with  his  brother. 
And  lire  togeder  irerreles  in  noitee 
Without  rancour  ia  veirj  cbaritee. 
In  rest  and  peet  to  Chrutes  great  pleeanCB 
Wlthoutoi  Btrjf,  debate  and  variannM." 
Whether  Adam  Moleyns  or  any  other,  ibe 
name  of  the  man  who  wrote  these  lines  de- 
serves to  be  rescued  from  oblivion. 

Gbo.  F.  Wabitss. 


NEW  NOVELS. 


Pomeroy   Abbey :   a  Romance.     By  Mrs. 

Henry  Wood.    In  Three  Yolames.  (B. 

Bentley  &  Son.) 
Clare.     By   Lizzie  Alldridge.  (Manns 

Ward  &  Co.) 
Essays  in  Ronumee.    By  John  Skelton, 

LL.D.  ("Shirley").  (Blackwood,) 

Pomeroy  Abbey  is  Mrs.  Wood's  twenty-fifhh 
novel,  an  average  of  about  one  in  every  eight 
months,  without  counting  the  minor  literary 
fry  produced  by  her  daring  the  same  period, 
siuce  she  began  with  her  teetotal  atoiy. 
Danebury  House,  in  1860.  To  say  that  she 
has  not  yet  written  herself  out,  which  is  the 
bare  fact,  is  therefore  high  praise  of  its  kind, 
for  literary  fecundity,  like  physical  fecundity, 
usually  connotes  weakness.  Mrs.  Wood  has 
not  the  natural  qualities  whioh  are  necessary 
for  a  great  writer  of  fiction,  or  the  acquire- 
ments and  patient  striving  i^ter  excellence 
which  help  to  make  a  finished  and  dmable 
one  i  but  she  has  a  gift  fbr  patting  a  stoiy 
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togeiher  so  as  to  be  readable  and  aometimea 
even  interestiog,  despite  a  total  lack  of 
style,   a  too  freqaent  deficiency  of  good 
taste,  and  a  constant  overloading  of  wholly 
unimportant  details,  usually  relating  to  dress 
and  dining,  to  the  injury  of  the  general  effect. 
TVe  fear  tut  twenty  years'  perseverance  in 
tbe  same  way  of  writing  makes  amend- 
mmt  of  these  fiknlts,  which  might  readily 
have  been  cared  earlier,  highly  improbable ; 
font  it  is  very  mach  to  set  i^inst  theift  that 
she  exhibits  considerable  inventiveness,  often 
dovises  strikingly  dramatic  situations,  and 
is  entirely  free  from  that  morbid  love  of  un- 
wholesome  and   unsavoury  topics  which 
characterises  a  too  large  and  too  powerfiU 
school  of  female — not  lady — novelists  in  the 
present  day,  so  that  she  has  fairly  earned  her 
popularity.   By  entitling  this  last  story  of 
hers  "aromance,"  Mrs  Wood  seems  to  intend 
disarming  criticism  directed  against  the 
probability  of  the  details  and  surroundings 
of  the  narrative  as  well  as  against-  that  of 
the  plot,  and  to  be  wise  in  so  doing. 
For  she  has,  in  die  first  place,  repre- 
sented the  owners  of  the  Abbey  wbidi 
is  tbe  central  scene  of  the  story,  albeit 
commonen  in  leg^  status,  as  enjoying  a 
sort  of  brevet  or  courtesy  title  as  "  Lords  of 
Pomeroy,"  so  that  the  reigning  squire  and 
Iiis  wife,  instead  of  being  addressed  and 
announced  as  mere  "Mr.and  Mrs.  Pomeroy,'* 
adopt  and  receive  the  title  of  '*  Lord  and 
fjady  of  Pomeroy,"  and  are  spoken  of  by 
their  retainers  and  friends  as  '*the  lord" 
and  **  the  lady."    This  is  a  little  difficult  to 
titart  with,  as  feudal  dignities  of  the  sort 
disappear^  very  early  in  England,  and  it 
wonld  have  been  easier  to  accept  it  bad  the 
scene  been  laid  in  Scotland  or  Ireland, 
where  certain  familiea  till  quite  recently,  and 
a  very  few  even  now,  are  traditionally  re- 
cognised as  of  a  deg^ree  entitling  them  to 
rank  with  great  peers  of  old  descent,  and 
Above,  not  merely  ordinary  gentry,  but  the 
minor  and  newer  creations  of  the  peerage 
itself,  albeit,  of  course,  they  do  not  enjoy  the 
specific  legal  privileges  attaching  to  even 
a  newly  knighted  tradesman.     A  greater 
fault  is  that  Mrs.  Wood,  having  chosen  to 
make  nearly  all  her  chaxacters  hereditary 
Roman  Catholics  of  good  family,  or  else  their 
servants  and  dependents,  has  not  taken 
pains  to  get  up  the  details  so  as  to  be 
in  keeping — unlike  Lord  Beaconsfield  in 
I I'^/irietta  Temple — but  has  made  all  sorts  of 
little  mistakes,  which  produce  a  somewhat 
IndicrooB  effect  on  those  who  know  thejGacta. 
Hlie  has  ventured,  moreover,  with  boldness 
into  the  thickets  of  canon  law,  not  with 
eminent  success ;  and  one  part  of  her  story  is 
actually  taken  up,  as  though  it  were  dated 
Knder  Henry  VII.,  and  not  Victoria,  with 
negotiations  at  Rome  to  persnade  the  Vatican 
to  declare  a  certain  marriage — perfectly  valid 
and  indispntable  in  English  law — null  and 
void,  with  the  object  of  altering  the  descent 
of  an  inheritance :  a  result  which  could  not 
possibly  be  attained  oven  had  the  Curia  been 
iavoniable^  or,  indeed,  the  suit  itself  one 
which  conld  conceivably  have  been  brought 
art  all  under  the  circumstances,  where  no 
obstacle   known  to  the  ecdesiastioal  law 
conld  be  pleaded  against  the  marri^. 
Here  and  there  we  seem  to  note  reminis- 
cences of  former  tales  by  Mrs.  Wood,  as 


though  sbo  had  been  obliged  to  fall  back  a 
little  on  old  materials ;  and,  notably,  there 
are  echoes  of  the  Shadow  of  Ashlydyat  and 
of  Treulyn  Hold  observable.  But  the  chief 
incident  of  tbe  book  is  very  cleverly  managed, 
and,  albeit  not  quite  artfal  enough  to  escape 
detection  by  experienced  and  wary  old  novel- 
readers,  yet  it  is  certain  to  baffle  Uie  ordinary 
customers  of  ciroulating  libraries ;  and  Mrs. 
Wood  has  given  more  action  and  less  irrele- 
vant gossiping  dialogue  in  the  book  than  in 
its  two  or  three  immediate  precnrsors,  so  that 
we  part  from  her  on  entirely  friendly  terms. 

Miss  Alldridge's  new  book  is  not  quite  so 
good  as  her  first.  We  incline  to  think  that 
one  reason  for  the  slight  falling-off  is  that 
the  scale  is  too  reduced  tor  snit  her.  It 
would  be  a  severe  test  for  the  most  accom- 
plished artists  of  the  day  if  they  were  called 
on  to  paint  on  the  scrap  of  canvas  which 
suffices  Meissonier,  and  there  is  a  similar 
difficulty  to  be  overcome  by  a  writer  who 
has  begun  with  a  three-volame  novel  of  a 
thousand  pages,  and  is  called  on  to  produce 
a  tale  complete  in  about  a  quarter  of  the 
space.  The' writing  is  pare  and  graceful, 
but  there  is  very  little  story,  and  the  anthor 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  quite  able  to 
carry  oat  in  execution  the  idea  she  had  in 
her  mind — to  wit,  the  friction  of  a  highly 
nervous,  shy,  dreamy,  and  fastidious  tem- 
perament against  a  couple  of  uncongenial 
thoagh  thoroughly  kindly  minds,  endued 
with  a  certain  coarseness  of  fibre,  and  with 
a  Pbilistino  bias  in  thought  and  action. 
Clare  Sewell  herself  is  drawn  with  some 
skill,  but  the  pictaro  of  the  ugliness  and 
dulness  of  her  life,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  inevitable  young  man  wakes  her 
np  and  brings  her  ont  'of  prison,  inevitably 
suggests  Miss  Thackeray's  more  successful 
treatment  of  the  simitar  theme  in  her 
Sleeping  Beauty,  albeit  Cecilia,  the  princess 
there,  is  of  much  coarser  clay  than  Clare 
Sewell.  Yet,  again,  there  has  been  a  conscien- 
tions  effort  to  make  the  heroine's  guardians 
amusing — the  husband  as  a  heavy,  good- 
humoured  man,  who  tries  hard  against 
nature  to  be  funny  ;  and  the  wife  as  a  clever 
and  capable  Mrs.  Malaprop — but  Miss  All- 
dridge  displays  no  very  marked  fkculty  of 
humour  in  this  book,  certainly  not  so  much 
as  she  showed  in  Love  and  haw,  and  the 
scenes  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garland  play  the 
chief  parts  dr^  a  little.  She  has  been 
rather  happier  in  sketching  a  strong-minded 
yoong  woman  with  all  the  slang  of  the 
newest  cultnre>fads,  but  apparently  because 
she  has  taken  the  portrait  from  life  and  has 
not  drawn  on  her  fancy  for  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  she  has  brought  a  scrap  of  City  busi- 
ness, connected  with  a  mercantile  fraad, 
into  her  story,  and  has  got  the  details 
right,  a  most  exceptional  achievement  for 
any  lady  but  Mrs.  J.  H.  Riddell.  The  story 
is  a  commendable  piece  of  work  on  the 
whole,  but  the  author  has  done  better 
before,  and  will,  we  hope  and  believe,  do 
better  again. 

Mr.  Skelton's  workmanship  is  of  a  dif- 
ferent order  from  that  of  the  other  two 
writers  we  have  been  considering.  They 
may  be  read  and  put  aside ;  he  should  be 
kept  and  studied.  He  writes  for  an  nnlike 
public,  and  in  a  wholly  dissimilar  strain, 
with  a  freshness,  oaltnre,  and  finish  rarely 


to  be  found  now  in  the  class  of  literature  to 
which  he  has  given  powers  too  masculine 
and  vigorous  not  to  inspire  regret  at  tbe  fugi- 
tive character  of  many  of  his  themes.  Perhaps 
it  may  seem  hypercritical  to  add,  when 
so  much  thought  and  reading  is  displayed 
as  he  constantly  exhibits,  t^  a  certain 
undercurrent  seems  lackiug  which  can  be 
given  only  by  a  degree  of  familiarity  with 
the  best  Greek  literature,  unfortunately  raro 
in  Scotland.  Mr.  Skelton  writes  of  scenery 
and  country  life  as  few  can  write  of  it  now — 
since  Charles  Kingsley  went  from  ns — save 
Mr.  William  Black  and  Mr.  R.  D.  Blackmore, 
but  we  miss  somehow  the  subtle  echoes  of 
Theocritus  which  both  Kingsley  and  Black- 
more  give  us.  He  has  suggestive  glimp-'^es 
into  theosophy  and  philoao|)liy,  but  the 
thought  would  have  been  I'ounded  and 
ripened  by  Aristotle  and  Plato.  There  is 
humour,  but  the  influence  of  Aristophanes 
is  not  visible.  All  this  would  be  qnite  be- 
side the  mark  in  dealing  with  writers  of  a 
different  stamp.  It  ,woald  be  the  merest 
pedantry,  ^r  example,  to  speak  thus  of 
Dickens;  but  Mr.  Skelton  is  nothing  if  not 
scholarly,  and  the  very  fact  that,  albeit  mori; 
serious  and  dignified  in  his  treatment  of  bis 
subjects  than  Peacock  was,  he  yet  suggests 
that  admirable  and  too-lit  tie- studied  writer  : 
makes  one  desire  somewhat  of  Peacock'ii 
Attic  lore,  less  prominent,  it  may  be,  bub 
yet  present,  and — like  the  onion  atoms  in 
Sydney  Smith's  salad — scarce  suspected, 
animating  the  whole.  Bat  this  second 
series  of  his  Essays  fully  maintains  the  po>i- 
tion  won  for  bim  by  the  earlier  issue.  His 
prose,  terse,  yet  eloquent,  vivid,  and  yet  re- 
strained, strikes  us  as  superior  to  his  verse, 
which,  thoi^h  full  of  ideas,  and  not  defectivu 
in  form,  has  scarcely  lyrical  flow  suffi(»ent  to 
give  it  vitality.  It  is  good  of  its  kind,  it  is 
even  much  superior  to  a  great  deal  of  very 
&ir  contemporary  verse,  but  it  does  not  lay 
hold  of  ns  and  force  us  to  listen  to  the 
singer.  It  is  an  exercise  in  the  schools ; 
whereas  when  Mr.  Skelton  tarns  to  sub- 
jects where  he  is  in  earnest,  as  in  his  sketch  of 
the  Bsv.  Stephen  Holdfast,  there  is  a  glow 
and  force  in  his  sentences  which  is  more 
truly  of  the  nature  of  poetry,  though  lack- 
ing its  external  form,  than  his  directly 
rhythmical  compositions. 

Richard  F.  Littledale. 


OIFT-BOOES. 


The  Curiow  Adventuret  of  a  Field  CWefcrf.  By 
Dr.  Ernest  Oand&ze.  TransLited  from  the  Frencii 
by  N.  D'Anven.  With  Illustrations  by  ClUnard. 
(Ssmpeon  Low.)  It  will  bs  dillicult  for  thu 
Christmas  season  to  produce  a  more  delij^btful 
(rift  than  this  set  of  curious  adventures.  The 
book  is  hundflomely  bound  and  well  printed,  and 
the  translation,  which  on  account  ol"  the  many 
Bcientific  names  used  in  the  original  must  have 
been  an  exceedingly  arduous  task,  his  been  accom- 
plished with  ease  and  grnce.  The  story  itself  is 
clever,  and  full  of  instruction  as  to  tbe  manners 
and  customs  of  the  insect-worid,  the  facts  in  it 
being  far  more  astounding  than  most  Action.  The 
part  nlating  to  tbe  ants  and  tbe  description  of 
their  nest  on  tbe  stump  of  the  old  tree  is  most 
interesting,  and  tbe  tield-oricket  himself  becomes 
quite  a  personality  before  the  reader  has  done 
with  him.  But  the  great  charm  of  the  book  lies 
in  tbe  iUostratioDs,  whif-h  are  irresistibly  fuanv, 
and  beyond  all  pruse.   They  must  be  seeu  to  on 
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appreciated,  and  onoe  seen  will  not  soon  be  for- 

gotteo, 

Theodora  Came7'on :  a  Home  Story.  By  P.  J. 
McKeeo.  (Hodder  and  Stou^hton.)  A  very 
pleasant  American  story  for  girls.  Throug;hout 
this  ^Deration  the  war  will  probably  continue  to 
be  the  centml  point  of  interest  in  most  American 
tales,  but  it  is  touched  on  in  an  interesting  way 
in  the  story  of  Theodora's  brothers  and  lover  ;  and 
the  good  and  observant  spirit  in  which  the  whole 
book  is  written  may  be  gathered  from  the  follow' 
ing  abort  extract : — 

*'  Thero  are  women  who  are  blesBcd  with  the  gift  of 
making  life  run  smoothly.  They  have  the  intuiiioa 
to  speak  tba  one  word  that  will  atraighten  out  a  mis- 
nnderstaading;  to  keep  silence  when  niiBfd  fe(>liiigs 
need  only  to  be  let  alone ;  to  sprinkle  a  litt'e  bnlni  on 
self-respect  when  it  has  been  mortifiud  ;  to  look  com- 
prehension when  one  is  unappreciated.  They  nre 
thinking  of  others  rather  thna  tbemselros.  Oilier 
women  there  are  who  p<»8e88  the  gift  of  friction. 
As  if  by  instinct  they  throw  in  the  one  word  that  will 
irritate ;  they  are  sore  to  take  things  a  little  diStirently 
from  the  way  thvj  were  meant ;  their  vanity  cxposts 
a  sorfiMe  to  be  wounded  wherever  yon  touch." 

Mu  Mother's  Diamonds.  A  Domestic  Story, 
lly  Maria  J.  Greer.  (Griffith  and  Farran.)  ^Vhat 
the  diamonds  have  to  say  to  the  story  we  are 
uuable  to  say,  except  that  the  mother  of  the 
heroine  once  puts  them  on  when  going  out  to 
dinner.  The  story  ia  a  picture  of  a  Tery  noisy  and 
ill-broug'ht-ap  family — in  which  one  ooy  is  rude 
and  nnother  greedy;  one  girl  a  tomboy  and 
another  a  little  goose.  The  elder  sister  has  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  between  the  claims  of  these 
unmanageable  brothers  and  sisters,  an  old'  miserly 
uncle,  a  runaway  cousin  and  her  lover,  the  curate  ; 
but  a  voting  lady  who  can  say  of  her  brothers 
when  discussing  them  with  the  said  curate,  "One 
pines  for  peril,  the  other  for  pabulum.  Their 
tendencies  are  terrible.  I  can  neither  endure 
them  nor  eradicate  them,"  is  likely  to  get  through 
all  ditHculttes  and  bo  found  at  the  end  of  the 
volume  in  a  position  of  safety. 

An.  Elder  Stater.  By  Frances  Awdry.  (Bern- 
rose  and  Sons.)  This  is  "  a  short  sketch  of  Anne 
Mackenzie  and  her  brother,  the  missionary  bishop," 
by  tho  author  who  did  work  of  the  eame  good 
kind  before  when  describing  in  a  little  volume, 
uniform  with  An  Elder  Stater,  the  life  and  death 
of  Bishop  Patteson,  under  the  title  The  Life  of 
a  Fellow -Soldier.  The  present  book  is  very  nearly, 
if  nut  quite,  as  interesting,  describing  simply  the 
devotion  of  this  brother  and  sister  to  each  other 
and  to  their  self-denying  mission  work.  The 
manly  sincerity  of  Bishop  Mackenzie's  character 
gives  it  a  charm  for  all  readers ;  and  this  simple 
record  of  his  life  and  death  will  be  the  means  of 
preserving  his  memory  with  many,  while  it  will 
make  a  great  and  good  man  known  to  others. 

"  Buttons:'  By  Ascott  R.  Hope.  (Griffith 
and  Farran.)  "Buttons"  is  an  amusing  story,  and 
carries  a  useful  moral  with  it.  The  hero  is  a 
young  gentleman  whose  father,  to  cure  him  of  his 
overbearing  manner  to  servants,  compels  him  to 
take  the  place  of  the  page-boy  whom  he  has 
bullied  out  of  his  situation.  The  clumsy  attempts 
of  the  exquisite  Qeodrey,  and  his  perturbation  at 
having  to  play  his  uncongeni:il  part  before  a  dis- 
tinguished guest  of  his  father are  very  cleverly 
told;  and,  thoaph  we  doubt  the  existence  of 
many  Bach  sensible  fathers,  we  may  hope  that 
the  reading  of  "  Buttons  '  at  Christmas  time  will 
produce  the  same  happy  clfect  on  boy  readers, 
and  that  they  will  learn  that  "they  must  be  gentle 
now  they  are  gentlemen,'  and  that  the  true 
gentleman  is  always  scrupulously  civil  to  those 
who  serve  him. 

Aunt  Charlotte's  Stories  of  German  History. 
By  Charlotte  M.  Yonge.  (Marcus  Ward  and  Co.) 
Another  volume  of  Miss  Yoiige's  admirable  series 
of  histories  for  the  little  ones,  end  one  of  the  most 
attract! \'e  of  them,  with  numerous  illuattationa. 


Ephroint  and  Helah.  A  Story  of  the  Exodus. 
By  Edwin  Hodder.  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 
It  was  a  daring  idea  to  work  the  plagues  ofEgypt 
into  a  religious  novelette,  but  Stir.  Hodder  nas 
performed  this  difficult  feat  fax  from  unsnccessfiilly . 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  picturesque  detul  and 
accurate  acquaintance  with  the  natural  features  of 
the  story,  and  the  supernatural  features  are  treated 
with  a  candour  and  breadth  which  are  as  welcome 
BS  they  are  rare  in  a  book  of  the  kind.  The 
fortunes  of  one  lamily  are  followed  from  the  first 
scene  of  their  cruel  bondage,  through  each  suc- 
cessive plague  to  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea. 
Moses,  Aaron,  Miriam,  and  Pharaoh  are  of  course 
among  the  dramatis  personae,  and  the  stammer- 
ing tongue  and  unimpressive  appearance  of  Moses 
are  turned  to  good  account.  Both  Egyptians  and 
Israelites  are  made  to  speak  slightingly  of  "  the 
serpent  trick  "  on  which  he  bases  so  much  belief, 
and  some  ingenious  and  interesting  solutions  of 
the  mysterious  plagues  are  suggested  by  the 
unbelieving  Egyptians.  As  far  as  a  book  of  the 
kind  can  be  tolerated  at  all,  Ephraim  and  Helah 
may  be  considered  auccessfiu,  and  with  a  certain 
class  of  readers  will  be  exceedingly  popular. 

Bright  Sundays.  (Oassell,  Petter  and  Galpin.) 
One  of  the  gally-bouud  little  volumes  of  pictures 
and  one-page  descriptive  stories  which  children 

like. 

Gilbert  Wright  the  Gospeller.  By  F.  Somner 
Merryweather.  (S.  W.  Partridge  and  Oo.^  This 
is  a  tragic  little  tale  of  the  IjoUards,  prettily  told, 
but  oppressively  sad.  It  is  "  meant  to  lead  young 
people  to  value  still  more  than  they  do  the  ines- 
timable privilege  of  a  free  gospel." 

Mary  jcith  Many  Frienda.  By  Georgina  M. 
Moore.  (E,  Marlborough  and  Oo.)  We  do  not 
wonder  that  Mary  had  many  friends,  for  she  is  a 
dear  little  girl.  She  first  has  an  illness,  and  then 
an  amusing  railway  journey  and  a  delightful 
sojourn  in  the  country,  where  she  learns  many 
things  which  she  enumerates  at  the  end  of  her 
visit,  winding  up  with :  "  And  I  know  how  the 
Sunday  School  is  taught,  and  how  the  corn  is 
thrashed  in  the  machine ;  and  I  know  how  to  play 
trap  bat  and  ball,  and  I  almost  think  I  could  play 
at  Indians.'* 

Tlte  Children's  Isle.  By  Eliza  Meteyard. 
(Hodder  and  Stoughton.)  The  right  hand  of 
"  Silver  Pen,"  who  delighted  our  childhood,  has  not 
lost  its  cunning  when  it  can  write  such  a  long  story 
as  The  Childz-en's  Isle,  and  yet  keep  up  the  interest 
of  it  to  the  end.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  west  of 
Ireland,  on  that  grandest  of  sea-coasts.  The  plot 
is  a  peculiar  one,  and  open  to  question  as  to  prob- 
ability. "  A  govemeBB  with  a  family  "  is  adver* 
tised  for,  as  the  place  is  lonely.  Oooee^uently  Mrs. 
Hexham  taikes  over  three  cmildren  witii  her  to  be 
companions  to  the  children  she  is  about  to  teach. 
There  is  a  castle  with  a  mystery :  a  hideoosly  de- 
formed but  most  beneToJent  and  accomplished 
lord ;  there  are  smugglers  and  a  cave ;  there  is  a 
huge  savage  dog;  there  is  an  island  where  the 
children  build  a  house ;  and  there  are  all  sorts  of 
expeditions,  and  adventures,  and  scrambles  and 
cookery — and  everything  is  described  with  that 
minute  detail  in  which  Eliza  Meteyard  delights 
and  which  children  so  much  appreciate.  It  is  a  pity 
that  the  unpleasant  episode  of  Edith  Hexham  s 
marriage  and  relations  was  introduced  at  the  end 
into  a  story  which  in  no  way  needed  it  and  would 
have  been  much  better  without  it. 

Queen  Dora.  The  Life  and  Lessons  of  a  Little 
Girl.  By  Kathleen  Knox.  (Griffith  and  Farran.) 
This  is  a  most  modern  story,  full  of  the  newest 
\-iew8  of  education.  When  Dora  is  ten  years  old 
her  father  gives  her  Buskin's  Motlern  Painters  as  a 
birthday  present,  and  her  mother  begins  to  teach  her 
Chaucer.  Bora  turns  out  a  very  good  helpful  girl, 
and  has  the  happiness  of  bringing  sunshine  into 
a  dreary  life  which  crosses  the  thread  of  her  own ; 
she  also  makes  money  by  deugning  patterns  when 
her  parents  are  in  temporary  difficulties ;  in  fact, 


she  Is  all'  that  the  best  system  of  higher  education 
could  hope  to  produce,  and  the  book  is  amusio; 
and  clever,  though  crude  in  some  of  its  ex- 
pressions. 

Wdl-Spent  Lives.  By  Herbert  Edmonds.  (C. 
Kegan  Paul  and  Co.)  This  is  a  pleasant  volame 
of  short  essays  on  well-known  modem  chamcters. 
It  is  a  selection  of  typical  men — the  Poet,  Words- 
worth ;  the  General,  Sir  H.  Havelock ;  the  PMlo- 
Bopher,  Faraday ;  the  Admiral,  Parry ;  the  Statea- 
man,  WUberl  force;  the  Physician,  Dr.  James 
Hope;  the  Schoolmalter,  Dr.  Arnold;  the  Ex- 
plorer, David  Livingstone;  the  Geologist,  Frof. 
Sedgwick ;  the  Siuf^n,  Sir  C.  Bell ;  the  Irffwrer, 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly;  the  Man  of  Busine<^, 
George  Moore.  It  will  be  popular  as  a  prize- 
book,  and  be  a  pleasant  possession  to  whoever 
gets  it. 

St.  Quenttn'a,  and  otho'  iXimet.  (Edinbiir^h 
Publishing  Society.)  These  are  five  simple  &tone» 
by  five  different  auuiors.  They  make  a  nice  little 
volume,  and  are  well  printed  and  well  bound. 
By  far  the  best  of  the  stories  is  the  first,  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  book ;  the  character  and 
temptation  of  Ira  Divine,  who  loves  the  girl  to 
whom  his  sailor  brother  is  engaged,  is  finely 
sketched,  and  the  catastrophe  at  the  end  is  de- 
scribed with  power. 

Xfellie.  By  L.  J.  Tomlinson.  (E.  Mariboroq^b 
and  Oo.)  A  story  of  a  good  little  girl,  wbo  5up- 
ports  a  bedridden  grandfather  for  some  time  by 
picking  muehrooms.  One  of  the  well-inlentioQed 
little  books  which  are  written  with  a  verj  emaW 
unount  of  knowledge  of  their  subject. 

Glenmorven:  or,  Child  Life  in  the  HigUmds. 
By  M.  M.  B.  (Edinburgh  Publishing  Company.) 
The  story  of  two  of  the  naughtiest  little  ^la  we 
have  met  with  in  children's  literature.  Glenmoma 
will  be  popular  with  children,  but  it  shows  up 
parents  to  great  disadvantage ;  and  it  is  so  faithfiu 
to  life  that  it  may  hare  a  disturbing  effect  on  the 
minds  of  many  young  readers. 

The  Two  Friends.    By  Lucien  Biart.  Trans- 
lated by  Mary  de  Hauteville.     (^mpson  Low 
and  Co.)    This  ia  a  story  of  what  is  very  little 
removed  from  gamin  life  in  Paris.     The  hao. 
Gaston,  is  a  little  boy  who  has  a  drunkeo  frtliier 
and  a  brutal  stepmother,   Graston  is  brou,£iF  op 
at  first  by  an  excellent  aimt  in  the  country,  hat  is 
decoyed  to  Paris  by  his  father.    His  life  Ihen  be- 
comes a  long  record  of  assault,  starratirta,  &qA. 
misery;  but  ne  has  one  friend,  an  apprentice, who 
knows  what  it  is  to  have  a  drunken  father  and  to 
live  in  constant  abject  terror  «f  a  beating.  At 
last  the  brutal  stepmother  mnrdera  Oaaton's  &tbfir, 
and  the  littie  boy  makes  his  escape  to  his  aunt. 
The  best  scene  in  the  book  is  where  the  two 
friends  get  accidentally  locked  in  the  Zoolt^cal 
Gardens  at  night,  and  the  beasts  and  birds  become' 
terrible  companions.    In  the  rest  of  tho  story  the 
horror  is  rather  overdone,  and  the  coarseness  of 
the  life  depicted  renders  the  book  nnpleaaant  ia 
many  parts. 

Our  Red-Coats  and  Blue-Jackets.  Xaval  and 
Military  History  from  1793  to  187i).  By  Hemr 
Stewart.  (John  Hogg.)  This  is  a  doeely-printed 
and  well-condensed  volume,  and  many  of  the 
campaigns  are  described  with  great  apirit.  The 
book  will  be  popular  as  putting  into  a  compen- 
dious form  histories  of  military  and  naval  events 
with  which  we  are  all  familiar ;  and  for  a  work 
which  covers  such  a  large  field  it  is  exceptionallr 
free  from  dry  details.  It  commences  with  the 
story  of  the  great  French  War ;  tells  of  Trafalgar. 
Corunna,  Salamanca,  and  Waterloo ;  then  psaKS 
on  to  the  Russian  War,  and  the  Indian  Muiifly : 
gives  short  accounts  of  our  doings  in  China  and 
New '  Zealand ;  goes  more  into  detail  about  the 
Abyssinian  Ibcpedition  and  Ashantee  War ;  and 
winds  up  with  allusions  to  Shere  Ali  and  Gabul. 

Harty  the  Wanderer.  By  Fairleij^h  Owen. 
Blustrated  by  John  Proctor.  (Grifiith  and 
Farran.)   Harty  is  a  natural  and  bralthj  bov,  and 
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hi*  adrentuiea  are  capltaUy  told.   How  lie  played 
traant  from  school  nir  one  hour;  fell  eaUoea  in  a 
wood ;  woke  in  the  daxk  and  cut  bU  head ;  was 
•carried  off  to  aea  bj  two  sailors  who  had  not  time  to 
■do  anytliing  else  with  him :  his  adventures  among 
savages,  and  suheequent  ^pwreck ;  his  wonder- 
ful preeerration  and  meeting  with  Iu3  parents,  ore 
incidents  which  are  cleverly  wovea  together ;  aod 
the  characters  of  the  loving  little  sister  Dolly  and 
her  Aunt  Charlotte,  ana  their  adventures  in 
eee}dDg  for  the  wanderer  through  remote  places  in 
£agland,  will  make  the  book  as  popular  with  girls 
aa  with  thur  biothen. 

Into  SmooOt  Waters.  By  Mary  BasMn.  (James 
Clarke  and  Oo.)  The  tempestuous  life  of  a  some- 
wbat  sentimental  heroine  ia  well  described  in  this 
little  book,  whose  audior  has  a  curiously  unappre- 
-ciative  admiration  for  Oeo^e  Eliot,  and  makes 
frequent  quotations  from  her  writings  in  support 
-of  her  own  troisma.  But  the  story  has  several 
elements  of  interest  in  it,  and  will  make  a  popular 
jlift-book  at  Christmas-time,  espedaUy  in  Sunday 
Jdehools  among  daasee  of  yomig  wonwn. 

AtuU  jitmHte^t  Stories  to  Ada.  By  Annette  A. 
Salaman.  (Griffith  and  Farran.)  A  pretty 
illastrated  book  for  children,  containing  four 
stories  :  "  Sybil's  Oat ;  or,  Kiadness  to  Animals ;  " 

Herbert  and  the  Dog  that  did  not  do  hia  Duty ; " 

Lina's  Disobedience  and  its  Consequence ; "  and 
"  Mabel  and  the  Bird,"  The  third  story  is  very 
like  the  one  of  "Curious  Jane,"  wluch  was 
&miliar  to  our  childhood,  and  is  not  an  improve- 
xnent  opoD  it. 

3%e  Sm'm  Walton.  By  Ulick  J.  Barke. 
{Marcos  Ward  and  Oo.)  A  capital  book  on  tish- 
ing,  witii  good  illustrations  and  full  quotations 
from  Ixaak  Walton.  We  only  hope  that  it  will 
not  kero  boys  from  going  to  ThA  Complete 
Angler  for  tbemselves,  out  umplj  aerre  as  an 
introduction  to  it. 

Katpar  and  the  Sammer  Fairies.  "Bj  Julia 
Goddatd.  (Marcus  Ward  and  Co.)  A  volume 
of  very  pretty  fairy  tales,  interspersed  with  plenty 
.  -of  rhymes,  which  children  always  enjoy,  and 
illustrations  which  are  familiar  to  us  in  a  delight- 
ful book  of  onrseiy-rhymes  translated  from  the 
<Termaa,  bat  which  are  so  exceptionally  good  t^iat 
thej  bear  repeUtion. 

Wb  have  received  from  the  Sunday  School 
"CiuoD  their  annual  volume,  Kind  Wordt,  which 
ia  well  boood,  well  illustrated,  and  generally  at- 
tractive.   Their  nualler  nugazine,  Tie  Morning 
of  Life,  ia  to  be  enliuged  and  issued  at  the  price 
of  twopence  monthly,  under  the  title  of  "  Excel- 
sior."   We  hope  that  the  editors  will  increase 
their  number  of  popular  scientific  articles.  From 
the  same  society  we  have  had  severnl  little  books 
intended  for  prizes  in  Sunday  Schools.  IMtle 
BetM,  by  N.  W.  Ellis,  is  a  pretty  story,  and  better 
written  than  most  of  its  class.    The  Infant  Zephyr 
is  the  well-told  story  of  a  little  tight-rope-dancer 
who  meets  with  an  accident,    George's  Tempta- 
tion is  a  good  hook  for  boys  going  out  into  life. 
Who  Shall  Win  f  is  a  useful  story  for  little  servant- 
maids.    The  Chained  Book  is  a  religious  historical 
ptory  of  the  time  of  Anne  Boleyn.    A  Pictorial 
DeBcr^vm   of  the  Tabernacle  in  the  Wilder- 
nest   IS    full  of  pretty  coloured  illustrations. 
A  ^ood  address  from  J.  Mai^fregor  (Rob  Roy)  to 
SuDday  School  teachers,  and  some  other  penny 
books  nniform  with  it  in  attractave  colours. 
Some  illuminated  cards  for  the  New  Year.  A 
packet  of  abort  stories,  called  The  Child's  CfAinet  \ 
and  a  very  complete  Diary  and  Close  Segister  for 
teachers.   As  a  whole,  the  illustrations  of  this 
Society  might  still  be  improTed,  though  a  great 
advanoe  baa  been  made  upon  their  previous  pub- 
Ucatiooa. 

Wb  have  also  received  The  Soys  of  Rahy  and 
Tht  School  and  the  World,  by  E.  White  (printed 
fur  the  Author  by  Wyman  and  Sons),  and  four 
pretty  litlle  square-shaped  Tfdumes  of  fiuniliar 


sacred  verse,  with  charming  [outline  illustrations, 
The  Old,  Old  Story,  The  C^ged  Cross,  The 
King  nt  His  Seauty,  and  Little  Lays  for  Little 
Lips.  F.  M.  Owxx. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

That  clever  and  amusing  work,  Bismarck  and 
the  Men  About  Sim  during  the  War  toith  France, 
from  the  journals  of  Dr.  Moritz  Busch,  the  pub- 
lication of  which  has  made  such  a  stir  on  the 
CoHtinent,  is  to  be  translated  into  English  by  Mrs. 
Alexander  Napier,  and  published  as  soon  as  may 
be  by  Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Oo.  Its  pifjuancy 
was  well  brought  before  the  notice  of  English 
readers  by  the  review  which  appeared  in  the 
Times  of  the  8th  instant. 

AuoNQ  forthcoming  contributions  to  local 
history  is  a  little  work  entitled  SketcJtes  of  Hull 
Authors,  by  the  late  Reginald  W.  Corlass. 
Among  the  authors  noticed  may  he  mentioned :  — 
Marvell,  Abraham  de  la  Pryme,  Master  John 
Shawe,  Captain  Fox,  Rhyming  Thomj^on,  Prof. 
I^me,  FCTronet  Thompson,  M.P.,  Dr.  Aiderson, 
the  Rev.  J.  Scott,  A.  H.  Haworth,  W.  Speace, 
Charles  Frost,  Christopher  Thomson,  strolling 
player,  artist,  and  author.  The  pr{yected  work 
will  be  under  the  editorial  care  of  Mr.  C.  F. 
Corlass  and  Mr.  William  Andrews.  The  latter 
gentleman  will  contribute  an  Introduction,  furnish- 
ing a  biographical  notice  of  the  late  Mr.  Reginald 
W.  Ooriasfl. 

Messrs.  Hauiltov,  Adaus  aitd  Oo.  will  pub- 
lish shortly  Studies  on  the  Text  of  Shakespeare  : 
tcith  Numerous  Emendations  and  Appendices,  by 
John  Bulloch. 

Mb.  Walter  db  Gbat  Bibch  has  in  prepara- 
tion some  Memorials  of  Saint  Qutklae,  the  S^mit 
of  Crowland.  This  has  been  undertaken  in  response 
to  the  deure  expressed  by  many  members  of  the 
Congress  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association 
lately  held  at  Wisbech,  and  by  those  who  take 
an  interest  in  the  local  history  and  literature  of 
the  neighbourhood,  that  the  Latin  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  MSS.  and  Ilarleian  Pictorial  Roll  relating 
to  St  Quthlac  should  be  published. 

A  BECOirn  edition  of  Mr.  Lewis  Sergeant's  New 
Greece  has  been  called  for,  and  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  public  in  the  course  of  next  week. 

Mb.  W.  H.  AiXNurr,  of  the  Bodleian  Library, 
has  printed  for  private  circulation  the  paper  on 
Pi-inters  and  Printing  in  the  Promndal  Towns  of 

England  and  Wales  which  he  read  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Library  Association  at  Oxford. 
In  the  hope  of  obtaining  additional  information 
from  owners  of  locally-printed  books,  he  has  ap- 
pended a  list  of  230  places  in  England  and  Wales, 
possessing  printing-presses  before  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century.  Several  of  the  speakers 
at  this  meeting  impressed  upon  local  librarians  the 
duty  of  collecting  all  the  books  printed  in  and  re- 
lating to  their  special  districts.  In  this  spirit 
1,000  pamphlets  relating  to  London  have  just  been 

Eurchased  by  the  committee  of  the  Guildhall 
library  from  the  pamphlet-catalogue  of  Mr.  Clement 
Palmer,  of  Lower  Clapton.  From  the  same  col- 
lection nearly  1,300  tracts  concerning  Oxfordshire 
have  been  obtained  for  the  Bodleian  Library. 

Messrs.  Vietub  and  Co.  announce: — Metal 
Work,  a  series  of  more  than  1,200  of  the  best 
examples  which  have  attracted  attention  at  the 
various  International  Exhibitions,  with  treatises 
on  the  principal  industries  which  have  produced 
them,  edited  ny  G.  W.  Tapp;  Gamle  Norge:  or. 
Rambles  and  Scrambles  m  Norway,  by  Robert 
Taylor  Fritchett;  a  new  school-prize  edition  of 
Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare;  and  The  Christian 
Birthday  Souvenir,  selected  and  arranged  by 
"  Delta.** 

Mbssbs.  Bicebbs  and  Soir  have  in  the  press  a 
work  on  the  prevuliog  Materiidislac  ideas,  Mr. 
Billi^.  Wmte  aceeptinff  the  fects  of  science, 
Mr.  SUin^  denies  ma  oedoctioDB  drawn  from 


them,  and  attempts  to  show  that  the  facts,  rightly 
considered,  prove  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  Provi- 
dence, and  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

The  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Congreve  in  the 
Foutivist  School  on  the  anaiTOrsaiy  of  the  death 
of  Auguste  Comte  has  been  published  in  a 
pamphlet  form  (C.  Eegan  Paul  and  Co.).  As 
celebrating  a  nligious  commemoration,  its  chief 
in^rest  will  be  confined  to  the  small  circle  of 
devout  PositivistB.  Tlw  ftnt  page  contains  the 
regular  formulae  of  invocation,  and  also  the 
prayers  addressed  to  Humanity  on  that  occasion 
by  Mr.  Congreve,  The  curious  will  here  find  an 
ex&mple  of  the  manner  in  which  the  new  religion 
is  penetrated  by  the  old-world  phraseology  of  the 
Christian  Church. 

Mbsbrb.  ErviNSTOw'B  new  volume  of  tbeat 
"  Historical  Biographies,"  The  Duke  of  TFfZft'f^ 
ton,  by  U.  Waite,  is  just  ready  for  publieatdon.  It 
contains  a  portrait  of  the  Duke,  eight  plans  of  the 
principal  mttles,  and  three  maps. 

Me.  Lewis  Mobris  has  consented  to  act  a^ 
honorary  secretary  of  the  University  College  of 
Walea  at  Aberystwith.  His  colleague  in  the 
secretaryship  is  Dr.  Evans,  of  New  Coll^,  St. 
John's  Wood.  iSx.  Hugh  Owen,  who  retires 
from  the  office  of  honorary  secretary,  which  he 
has  held  unce  the  institution  was  first  estab- 
lished, ia  now  treasurer  of  the  college,  conjointly 
with  Mr,  David  Davies,  M.F. 

Pbof.  Stoboqenxo,  of  Moscow,  the  author  of 
two  Russian  works  on  Lyly  and  Marlowe  and  on 
Greene,  has  been  elected  one  of  the  vice-preeidents 
of  the  New  Shakspere  Society.  He  will  probably 
contribute  to  the  society's  meetings  papers  on  the 
authorship  of  Faire  Erne,  which,  in  opposition  to 
the  late  Mr.  Richard  Simpson,  he  attributes  to 
Robert  Wilson,  the  writer  of  the  JHeaaatit  and 
Stately  Morall  of  the  three  Lordes  and  three  Ladies 
of  London  (ISdO),  the  Cbblers  Prophetic  (1504), 
&c.,;  on  Thomas  Nash;  and  on  the  history  of 
Shakspere  in  Russia. 

The  executors  of  the  late  Mr.  David  Laing, 
.  LI1.D.,  are  having  hia  correspondence  and  papers 
arranged  with  a  view  to  placing  them  in  the 
hands  of  a  competent  biographer,  and  they  are  iu 
communication  with  a  gentleman  well  kuown  in 
literary  society  on  the  subject. 

The  friends  of  Hebrew  literature  will  be 
gratified  to  learn  that  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Nutt,  M.A., 
the  indefatigable  senior  sub-librarian  of  the 
Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  is  to  bring  out  in 
January  next  A  Commentary  on  Isaiah  by  It. 
Elazar  (Eli'ezer)  of  Beaugenri,  an  author  of  Iho 
twelfth-thirteenth  century,  pupil  of  R^bbenu 
Shemuel  C.  Mdr,  and  teacher  of  R.  BerekhyaU 
Hannaqdan.  The  Pre&ce  will  contain  an  account 
of  the  French  and  Spanish  schools  of  commen- 
tators. From  the  schtuatship  and  exactness  of  the 
editor— who  is  favourably  known  by  his  editions 
of  the  Two  Treatises  on  Verbx  containin</  p'l-eUe 
and  Douhle  Letters  hy  B.  Jehudrah  Hayug  of 
Fez,  (London  and  Berlin,  1870,  8vo),  and 
Fragments  of  a  Samaritan  Targum,  ^c,  (London, 
1874,  8vo) — we  may  expect  a  most  important 
addition  to  our  knowledge  of  a  very  interesting 
branch  of  mediaeval  literature. 

Mb.  Satceell,  of  Downshire  Hill,  Hampstead, 
is  gathering  for  the  Dialect  Society  the  local 
names  of  British  fishes,  marino  nnim^,  &c.,  and 
would  be  glad  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  natural- 
ists and  fishermen  in  remote  districts.  loforma- 
tion  collected  at  upwards  of  a  huudred  ports  and 
creeks  in  the  United  Kingdom  wilt  be  embodied 
in  this  list,  which  now  contains  about  five  hundred 
words. 

Ik  January  next  the  Literary  World  (Boston : 
E.  H,  Hames  and  Co.),  which  has  been  publi.«hed 
as  a  monthly  for  more  than  eight  years,  will  be 
changed  to  a  fortnightly,  and  will  thenceforth 
appear  every  other  Saturday. 
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We  underetand  that  the  Oxford  UDiTenity 
OommiationeTB  hare  come  to  an  important  resolu- 
tion with  reffard  to  college  seholuBhipg.  In 
recent  yean  their  Talae  haa  peatiy  increaaed,  as 
the  col^ee  have  thought  it  oeoeBBaiT  to  bid 
flgainat  one  another  for  candidates.  The  Com- 
mimioners  have  intimated  their  opinion  that  a 
general  uniformity  in  value  abould  be  aimed  at, 
with  a  mazimnm  conaiderablj  lower  than  the 
amount  now  ffivea  in  not  a  few  cases.  It  is 
doubtful  wbeuier  such  a  regulation  could  be 
applied  to  the  new  foundations  of  Keble  and 
liertford. 

Prof.  Dblitzsch  hae  iesued  as  a  Univeruty 
"  FnigTtunme  "  an  examination  of  the  variants  on 
the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Oomplutensian  Foljglott, 
which  is  in  manj  respects  peculiar,  and,  as  being 
based  on  manuscripla  as  yet  uncollated,  poaaeeses 
a  critical  authority.  lie  thinks,  however,  that  he 
has  found  the  manoacript  sources  of  the  text  in 
two  Madrid  codices. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  has  iust  issued  a 
handsomely-printed  Catalogue  of  its  librair,  with 
a  Preface  by  Mr.  S.  A.  Hart,  R.A.,  the  librariaa. 
The  Catalogue  haa  been  compiled  by  Mr.  H.  R. 
Tedder,  the  well-known  librarian  of  the  Athenaeum 
Club,  and  reflects  great  credit  upon  Lis  biblio- 
graphical skill  and  accuracy.  Not  only  are  the 
titles  given  in  full  and  with  studioun  care,  but  the 
number  and  state  of  the  plates  in  illustrated  works 
are  alwavs  recorded.  The  croes-references  are  ex- 
tremely iull,  so  that  every  proper  name  appearing 
in  the  titles,  whether  of  subject,  author,  editor, 
engraver^  or  illustrator,  has  its  own  place  in  the 
alphabetical  arrangement.  Under  countries  and 
places  are  given  ftili  lists  of  all  works  illustrating 
them  *,  and  under  each  artist's  name  is  collected 
the  literature  connected  with  him,  Under  the  heads 
of  "Catalogues,"  "Galleries,"  and  "Museums," 
full  iafomiation  is  conveniently  put  together.  The 
library,  which  about  1 769  consisted  of  few  volumes, 
grew  but  slowlr  until  the  advent  of  the  present 
librarian,  who  has  strongly  ur^d  upon  successive 
Councils  the  neceesity  of  making  it  an  important 
factor  in  the  teaching  power  of  the  Academy.  It 
now  consists  of  about  4,600  volumes ;  and,  besides 
comprising  a  carefully-chosen  collection  of  the 
beet  authorities  upon  art,  is  especially  rich  in  the 
lives  of  artists,  m  works  upon  antiquities  and 
archaeology,  costume,  and  pegeantB  and  funeral 
processions.  The  history  of  uie  Academy,  and 
the  wotIcs  of  its  memben,  are  wdl  represented. 
The  library  is  accenible  to  others  than  students 
and  members  upon  a  proper  introduction. 

A  VALUABLE  legac^  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the 
Vienna  Goethe  Society,  in  the  form  of  a  rich 
library  devoted  enUrely  to  Goethe  literature.  The 
donor,  Herr  Walther,  bad  collected  over  400  works, 
rare  editions  of  the  poet^  writings  and  publications 
concerning  him,  tnndations  of  his  poems  into 
various  iMgut^i  fte. 

With  the  dose  of  the  Fr«ich  Exhibition,  what 
claims  to  be  the  smallest  book  in  the  world  is  to 
be  on  sale.  It  is  a  128mo  edition  of  Dante's 
IXvina  Commtdia,  printed  at  Padua  in  1678;  it 
forms  a  volume  of  500  pages,  and  measures  five 
centimetres  high  by  three  and  a  half  broad.  Only 
1,000  copies  have  been  printed,  and  the  type  has 
been  destroyed.  There  are  in  all  about  400 
editions  of  the  Divma  Commedia.  the  largest  of 
which  is  said  to  be  that  publuhed  by  laiusi  at 
Milan  in  three  folio  volumes  in  the  year  1800,  so 
that  Italy  has  produced  the  largest  as  well  as  the 
smallest  edition  of  her  greatest  poet.  Mr.  lacker- 
ing issued  a  two-volume  edition  in  1622-3,  con- 
sisting of  394  pages  in  alt,  which  can  be  read 
withoutspectacles;  whereas  the  new  Italian  edition 
can  only  be  read,  and  that  imperfectiy,  with  the 
aid  of  a  powerful  magnifying  glass.  'The  Augs- 
burg Oaz^te  gives  the  following  particulars  of  the 
^pe  employed  in  the  latter.  MeBsrs.  Firmin- 
Dioot,  of  Paris,  in  1630,  manu&ctnred  a  smaller 
trpe  tiian  had  ever  been  used  before;  but  in  1884 
this  was  excelled  by  an  Italian  named  Antonio 


Farina,  who  produced  apecimens  of  steel  type, 
which  he  called  ooeAtb  of  mo$ca,  much  smaller 
and  more  delicate  than  that  of  Firmin-Didot. 
In  the  same  year  0.  Wibnant,  of  Milan,  produced 
a  yet  smaller  type,  milanine,  which,  however,  waa 
never  used.  Meanwhile  Farina's  type  was  bought 
by  a  Milanese  publisher,  Oiacomo  Gnocchi,  who 
had  a  fresh  supply  cast  in  1850,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
set  up  0ve  or  six  leaves  at  once.  In  concert 
with  the  well-known  writer  Ceaare  Cantn,  he 
undertook  a  microscopic  edition  of  the  IHvina 
Commedia,  printed  with  these  characters  ;  but  so 
many  readers  and  compositors  engaged  on  the 
work  were  stricken  with  blindness  or  ophthalmia 
that  it  was  found  impossible  to  complete  it,  and 
the  project  was  for  the  time  abandoned.  On  the 
death  of  Signer  Gnocchi,  he  waa  succeeded  in  the 
business  by  his  son,  who  on  March  1,  1873,  con- 
cluded a  contract  with  Messrs.  Salniin  Brothers, 
of  Padua,  for  printing  this  microscopic  edition. 
The  work  was  pushed  on,  and  completed  in  time 
for  the  Exhibition ;  but  it  vros  never  found  pos- 
sible, under  any  circumstances,  to  print  more  Umn 
twenty-four  or  thirty  pages  a  month.  The  name 
of  the  reader,  Luigi  fiusato,  is  very  rightly  given 
on  the  titie-page,  as  well  as  that  of  the  compositor, 
Giuseppe  Geehe,'whose  ught  has  suSered  in  the 
execution  of  his  task. 

The  first  part  of  a  Swiss  history  for  the  use  of 
schools  and  the  people,  by  Ilidber,  professor  at 
the  High  School  of  Bern,  has  just  been  published 
by  K.  J.  Wysa.  It  embraces  the  histoir  of 
Switzerland  down  to  nearly  the  end  of  the  four^ 
teenth  century,  and  is  distinguished  by  the 
popular  character  of  its  style. 

The  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  J.-J.  Roua- 
sean,  which  lately  took  place  in  Geneva,  called 
forth  a  number  of  paluications,  among  which 
La  FamiUe  de  JemirJaequa,  DoeumerUB  ifUdita 
(Extrait  du  Tome  xxiii.  dn  Sulletm  de  I'lnstitut 
GenfSvois ;  GenSve :  Imprimerie  Ziegler),  and  Jean- 
Jacques  et  le  pays  ifomond  (Gendve :  H.  Geoig), 
are  of  special  interest.  Thev  contain  extracte 
from  the  archives  of  Geneva,  SVibourg,  and  Bern, 
which  furnish  valuable  contributions  for  tiie  his- 
tory of  Rousseau's  familr  and  early  days,  and 
more  especially  rectify  the  OmfeuienM  in  more 
pcdnts  thui  one. 

Dr.  SiBitmaR,  Keeper  of  the  Records  of  the 
Canton  of  Zurich,  has  earned  great  uedit  by  edit- 
ing those  volumes  of  tiie  collection  of  the  Con- 
federate  Recesses  that  relate  to  the  period  of  the 
Reformation.  ^  As,  however,  all  the  records  which 
he  has  found  itf  taumerous  archives  could  not  be 
incorporated  in  Hhis  collection,  he  is  issuing  an 
Actensammlwng  zur  Schweizeritchen  Reformations- 
geachicHe  in  dm  Jahren  16SI-1532,  the  first 
volume  of  which  was  published  a  short  time 
ago  (Zurich :  Druck  von  J.  Schabelitz).  The 
work  is  to  consist  of  four  volumes,  and  promises, 
in  spite  of  its  containing  many  unimportant  or 
alreadv  known  documents,  to  be  a  rich  mine  of 
historical  information. 

The  Huuterian  Club's  issue  for  its  fifth  year 
(1876-6)  is  nearly  ready ;  it  consists  of  (I)  Thomas 
Lodge's  Sosnlynde  (Euphues  Golden  I^gacie, 
1690,  now  first  reprinted  from  the  unique  copy  of 
the  tirst  edition,  with  the  missing  four  leaves 
supplied  from  the  second  edition);  (2)  Robert 
Ihuie  of  Normandy,  1591  (likewise  from  the  unique 
original  at  Britwell)  ;  (3)  A  Fig  for  Mumtw ;  (4) 
a  Bibliographical  Index  to  Samuel  Rowlands's 
Works,  part  i. ;  and  (6)  a  large  Part  IV.  of  the 
Bannatyno  MS.  The  Ooundl  announce  that  Mr. 
Edmund  W.  Gosse's  Introdoction  to  Rowlands's 
Woi^,  and  Mr.  Sydney  J.  Ilerrtage's  Notes  and 
Index  to  them,  will  appear  next  year.  The  copy 
of  the  apurioua  cat  in  tiie  British  Museum  copy 
of  Rowlands's  Guy  Earl  of  Warwick  will  be 
cancelled  as  soon  as  a  genuine  print  of  the  original 
title  can  be  found  uid  reproduced. 

Tri  beet  mode  of  deiding  with  the  proposed 
new  index  to  the  CfaUlemava  Magadiu  ma  d^ 


cussed  at  a  meeting  of  the  committee  of  the  Index 
Society,  held  laat  Tuesday,  and  it  was  decided  to 
commence  <n»eirations  with  the  preparation  of  a 
complete  inoex  to  the  biograriiieal  and  obitoaiy 
notices  in  the  whole  seiieB.  Those  who  know  tu 
old  Index  of  Names  will  undcxstand  the  aseleaenesB 
of  completing  that,  for  there  every  Smith  men- 
tioned in  the  various  volumes  is  treated  as  one  in- 
dividual, and  2,411  references  are  ranged  (without 
distinction  of  Christian  name)  in  one  block  under 
the  extremely  simple  heading  "  Smith  "  I   _  The 
committee  also  decided,  to  print,  as  an  appendix  to 
their  Report,  an  index  of  such  obituary  notices  of 
celebrities  who  have  died  during  the  year  187d 
as  have  been  published  in  the  Timetf  Aeadtmg, 
Athma0umf  lututrattd  London  New, 


OBITUABT. 
WILLIAK  e^ORSB  GLARE. 


The  late  Mr.  W,  G.  Olark,  whose  death  on  the 
6th  inst.  was  recorded  in  our  obituary  of  last 
week,  was  a  few  years  since  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous among  the  residents  at  Cambridge.  To 
tne  influence  which  he  exercised  in  the  univer^ 
aity  from  his  position  as  tutor  of  Trinity  and 
Public  Orator  was  added  the  chaim  of  unusual 
personal  popularity.   Ilia  kindly  and  genial  di»- 
position,  his  polislied  manners,  and  his  great  con- 
versa  tional  powors  rendered  mm  a  welcome  tad 
almost  indispensable  element  in  all  ssdaZ  gaC&av 
iogs ;  while  his  speeches  in  the  Senate  Hoose  wiQ 
long  be  remembered  as  models  of  elegant  com'^ 
sitioo  and  graceful  delivery.  Finn  in  muntunmg 
his  opinions  and  bold  in  expressing  them,  ha  yet 
numbered  among  his  friends  many  whose  tastes  and 
habita  of  thought  diflFered  widely  from  his  own.  and 
there  are  none  in  the  large  circle  of  his  friwdalup 
who  do  not  lament  his  withdrawal  from  their 
society  and  his  premature  death.    Whatever  he 
attempted  he  did  well.  In  dischugii^  his  various 
functions  as  college  lecturer,  as  tutor,  as  Public 
Orator,  he  has  been  equalled  bv  fsw  and  aurpasaed 
by  none ;  and  the  grave  has  closed  upon  a  career 
of  brilliant  promise  and  of  performance  from  which 
even  more  abundant  results  might  have  beoi 
looked  for.   "  His  life  was  gratle,"  and  though 
the  closing  years  were  shadowed  bv  iUneBs  awf 
sorrow,  be  retained  to  the  last  his  clear  intelbe^ 
and  awuted  the  end  with  a  firm  had  ooutant 
mind. 

Mr.  Clark  was  bom  in  March  I821j«nd^sK«d 
the  early  years  of  his  life  at  Barf<«d  Hall,  in  the 
extreme  north  of  Yorkshire,  separated  only  by  the 
Tees  from  the  little  village  of  Gainford,  in  the 
quiet  eburcbyard  of  which  he  lies  buried.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Grammar  School,  Sedbersrh. 
and  afterwards  at  Shrewsbury  under  Dr.  Kennedy. 
He  entered  at  Trinity  in  1840,  and  became  in  doe 
course  scholar  of  the  college.  During  his  ander^ 
graduate  career  he  guned  the  Poison  Prixe  for 
Greek  verse  in  1843,  the  Browne  medals  for  th« 
Greek  Ode  and  Epigrams  in  1842,  and  for  the 
Greek  Ode  again  in  1848,  the  other  medals  on 
both  occasions  being  awuded  to  Mr,  (now  Sir 
Henry)  Mune,  who  aftwwards  defeated  him  in 
the  examination  fw  the  Olaaaioal  Tripos  of  1844 
and  in  the  subsequent  contest  for  the  OhnnoelloT's 
Medals,  on  both  which  occasions  Mr.  Maine  was 
first  and  Mr.  Clark  second.  He  became  a  Fellow 
of  the  college  in  1844,  and  from  that  time  till 
the  end  of  1873  Cambndge  was  his  home.  His 
long  vacations  were  spent  in  foreign  travel,  and 
there  were  few  places  of  interest  in  Central  and 
Southern  Europe  which  he  had  not  visited.  The 
resulta  of  a  tour  in  Spain  in  1849  were  recorded 
in  a  pleasant  volume,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  Oaspacho  from  the  Spanish  dish  so  called.  la 
1856  he  was  in  Greece,  and  the  companion  of  hi5 
travels  was  the  present  Master  of  Trini^,  then 
Regius  Professor  of  Greek.  On  this  occasion  his 
purpose  waa  mom  definite  than  that  ot  mere 
amosemoit,  and  his  views  on  varioos  qneationa  of 
Orec^  get^nphy  and  tnwgranhy  were  expreased 
in  ^  Pdopommw  ia  IloUt     Btudjf  tmaTrav^ 
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which  appeared  in  1868.  In  1860  the  interest 
excited  by  the  ezplcato  of  Qaribaldi  attracted  him 
to  South  Italy,  and  the  first  Tolnme  of  Vacation 
TourutB  contained  a  oarraliTe  of  his  adTentoies 
underthe  title  "  Naples  and  Garibaldi*  In  1861  he 
was  agun  is  Greece,  and  this  time  he  was  ao- 
companied  bj  the  present  Dean  of  WestmiDSter. 
Of  hia  Tisit  to  Mount  Athos  on  this  occasion  he 
kept  a  eopioBs  journal,  which  euppUed  the  material 
for  an  article  iu  MacmiUana  Magazine  for 
Pebnury  1863,  called  "  From  Athos  to  Salonica." 
In  1863,  in  company  with  his  friend  Prof.  Birk- 
beck,  he  traTelled  in  Poland  during  the  time  of 
the  insunection,  and  wrote  an  account  of  what  he 
had  seen  and  heard  in  the  third  volume  of  Vaca~ 
(ton  Taurittt,  Although  be  had  been  so  great  a 
traveller  from  home,  Mr.  Olark  had  never  been  in 
Ireland  till  1868,  when  he  pqblished  the  results 
of  his  oheenrations  during  a  tour  in  that  country 
in  a  pamphlet  entitled  A  Few  Words  on  Irith 
Qtuetioiu. 

At  a  veiT  early  period  in  his  career  Mr.  Olark 
announoed'hiB  intention  of  editing  Aristophanes 
with  critical  and  iUnstratire  notes,  a  task  for 
which  he  was  eminentiy  well  qualified  ^7  Iti^ 
n^mpathy  and  &nuliarity  with  his  author.  With 
tms  object  he  accumulated  notes  for  many  years, 
and  in  1867  went  to  Italy  for  the  purpose 
of  completing  his  collation  of  the  MSS.  in  the 
Tttrions  libraries  ofthat  country.  In  the  Vatican 
he  met  with  a  German  scholar,  Heir  Adolf  von 
Velsen,  of  Saarbriick,  who  was  there  on  the  same 
errand,  and  whose  edition  of  The  Knights  Mr. 
Clark  afterwsrda  reviewed  in  the  Journal  of  PhU- 
ology  in  1869,  where  he  gave  in  a  condensed  form 
the  results  of  his  own  experience  in  examining 
the  MSS.  Herr  von  Yelsen  was  in  feeble  health, 
and  in  consequence  had  been  unable,  when  at 
Ravenna,  to  make  as  much  use  as  he  desired  of 
the  famous  Bavenna  MS.  With  the  generosity 
of  a  true  scholar,  Mr.  Clark  gave  him  his  own 
notes,  which  he  lud  gathered  on  a  previous  visit, 
and  Ihe  friwdship  thus  casaally  formed  was  kept 
up  by  eorresponwnce  in  after  years.  On  his  re- 
tain from  Italy  in  the  sommer  of  1867,  Mr. 
Clai^  began  to  put  his  collections  in  order,  and  to 
write  out  lor  the  press  his  notes  on  The  Achamimu. 
Hia  idea  at  that  time  was  that  he  could  complete 
his  task  in  about  three  years,  but,  either  because 
he  found,  that  it  was  too  laborious  or  because  hia 
health  had  then  b^^n  to  give  way,  he  first 
limited  his  intention  to  the  publication  of  The 
Aehamim$  with  copious  Prolegomena,  and  finally 
abandoned  even  this  and  broke  off  his  notes 
abmptiy  at  line  678. 

Mr.  Clark  was  orduned  by  the  Bishop  of  Ely 
in  1853,  but  beyond  preaching  in  the  College 
Chapel  and  before  the  University,  he  never 
undertook  any  continuous  clerical  duty,  and  in 
course  of  time,  finding  that  his  opinions  had 
ondergODe  sach  a  change  that  he  felt  it  to  be  in- 
conustent  for  him  to  remain  in  his  position  as  a 
dergyman  of  the  Ohuich  of  l&Dgland,  he  availed 
hinudf  of  tiw  Act  of  1870  and  reBigned  his 
orders.  Before  taking  this  step  he  had  written  s 
mmphlet  on  the  Preatnt  Dangera  of  the  Church  of 
Engiand,  and  retired  from  the  Public  Oratorship, 
though  he  still  continued  to  hold  the  office  of 
Vice-Master  of  the  college,  of  which  he  remaiaed 
to  the  last  a  Senior  Fellow. 

Por  some  years  Mr.  Olark  was  a  contributor  to 
.TKusr's  Magasinef  and  he  edited  the  series  of 
"  Cambridge  Eesays,"  for  the  first  volume  of 
which  he  wrote  on  General  Education  and  Claui- 
caj  Shidiea.  As  a  chief  promoter  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Journal  of  Philology  he  became 
one  of  its  editors,  and  in  tms  capacity  contributed 
to  its  pages,  as  he  had  done  to  its  predecessor  the 
Journal  of  Classical  and  Sacred  Philology,  which 
had  become  extinct.  Of  bis  efforts  in  verse  be 
only  published  A  Score  of  Lgrica,  which  appeared 
awMiTmoiuIy  in  184d,  and  Androma^:  a  Poem, 
whkai  was  printed  in  Maemittan^*  Afa^tmns  for 
April  1868.  Jn  the  same  periodical  for  April 
188^  on  the  oecanon  of  the  death  of  the  late 


Master  of  Trinity,  he  wrote  "  W.  Whewell :  in 
Memoriam,"  and  subsequently,  in  July  and  August 
1872,  appeared  the  lectures  on  the  Middle  Agea 
and  the  jRevival  of  Learning  which  he  had  de- 
livered in  Edinbnrgh,  la  1868  he  edited,  with  a 
diort  Preface,  the  Essays  of  Geom  Brimley, 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  late  Prof.  Mauiiee  as  a 
memorial  of  th^r  common  friend. 

But  the  work  with  which  Dir.  Clark's  name  will 
be  pcmnanentiy  associated  is  the  so-called  0am- 
bridge  Shakespeare,  which  marked  an  era  in  Shake- 
spearean literature.  The  idea  of  this  edition  was 
mainly  his  own,  and  with  the  view  of  gathering 
opinions  and  sn^estione  upon  the  plan  he  and  Mr. 
(now  Dr.)  Luara  issued  in  1860  for  private  circul- 
ation the  first  act  of  Ri^ard  II.  as  a  sample  of 
the  jiroposed  edition.  In  the  Pre&ca  to  this 
specimen  they  say : — 

"  For  each  aa  nadertakiag  Cambridge  offers  facilities 
of  vhich  perhaps  no  other  place  can  boast.  In  the 
varioos  libraries,  and  particularly  in  that  of  Trini^ 
College,  m  have  at  hand  almost  all  the  materials  re- 
quisite for  the  task ;  and  among  the  many  residents 
who  have  both  snfficient  leianre  and  practical  aequsint- 
anee  vith  the  laboara  of  collation,  we  tmst  ve  sball 
have  no  difficulty  in  fiadiog  associates  in  the  vork." 
Ultimately,  however,  the  first  volume  was  brought 
out  in  1863  by  Mr.  Clark  and  Mr.  Glover,  who 
was  then  librarian  at  Trinity:  and  upon  Mr. 
Glover's  removal  from  Cambridge  in  the  same 
year  his  place  as  co-editor  was  taken  by  Mr.  Aldis 
Wright,  nis  successor  in  the  librarianehip.  The 
work  was  completed  in  the  autumn  of  1866,  and 
in  the  meantime  the  Globe  Edition  had  appeared 
in  1864,  under  the  same  editorial  supervision. 
Subsequentiy  Mr.  Clark  and  Mr,  Wright  were 
asaodatedin  editingBiDgle  plays  of  Shakespeare  for 
the  Clarendon  Press  Series ;  and  in  this  form  they 
^blished  the  Merchant  of  Venice  in  1868, 
^ckard  the  Second  and  Macbeth  in  1869,  and 
Hamlet  in  1873.  In  the  spring  of  1871  Mr. 
Olark  was  prostrated  by  a  severe  iUness,  from  the 
effects  of  which  he  never  fully  recovered ;  and  as 
one  of  the  consequences  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
to  his  colleague  the  task  of  completing  the  Notes 
and  vniting  the  Pre&ce  to  the  last-named  play. 
In  the  Michaelmas  term  of  1873  they  resumed 
their  joint  labours  ;  but  their  Notes  on  the  Tem- 
pest were  scarcely  begun  when  Mr.  Clark  was 
summoned  from  Cambridge  by  the  illness  of  a 
near  relative,  and  he  never  returned.  Among 
those  who  knew  him  best  he  has  left  behind  the 
reputation  of  an  accomplished  gentleman  and  a 
loyal  and  generous  friend. 

HBKBT  SUCtTEL  EtNO. 

A  LIFE  SO  closely  connected  with  literature 
during  many  years  as  that  of  the  late  Mr.  H.  S. 
King  should  notpass  away  without  some  recogni- 
tion from  us.  'Ab  following  memoir,  written  by 
one  who  lived  in  a  very  close  and  peculiar  inti- 
macy with  him,  may  have  inteiest  for  more  than 
those  who  knew  him ;  for  the  career  and  character 
of  the  man  had  in  them  much  that  was  excep- 
tional and  remarkable  in  days  which  tend  to 
reduce  lives  to  so  much  of  dull  uniformity. 

Henry  Samuel  King  was  bom  at  Lewes  on 
Novunbsr  16,  1817,  and  he  had  therefore  just 
completed  his  sixty-first  year  at  the  time  of  hia 
deatn.  His  grandfather,  Mr.  King,  was  the 
senior  partner  of  the  Lewes  Bank,  of  the  firm  now 
represented  by  Messrs.  Whitfield,  Molyneux  and 
Co.  The  family  was  of  long  standiug  and  good 
position,  a  circumstance  which  stimulated  Henry's 
efforts  in  no  small  degree  when  at  a  very  early 
Bge  he  had  to  earn  his  own  livelihood  and  to 
choose  his  own  career.  For  his  father,  having  a 
realised  and  sufficient  fortune,  did  not  enter  the 
bank,  and  lost  the  whole  of  that  fortune  while  his 
children  were  still  very  young.  At  the  age  of 
thirteen  Mr.  King  had  to  go  out  into  the  world 
to  fight  hia  way  abaolutdy  alone,  with  the  pro- 
verbial half-erown  in  his  poetot. 

Tba  boy  obtained  a  junii»  clerkship  in  ■  place 
of  bnnnoM,  and  held  MTcnl  other  dtuations 


during  the  next  seven  years,  always  with  in- 
creasing salaries,  and  with  increasing  ornG* 
dence  reposed  in  him,  beconung  cashier  of  b 
large  and  important  firm  before  ne  was  twenty. 
The  present  writer  haa  heard  bim  describe  with 
the  greatest  rimplicity  his  eager  and  snocessful 
struggles  to  save  ont  of  his  small  eaminga  in 
order  to  help  his  fiunily,  educate  himself,  anct 

fst  on  in  the  wmrld ;  and  tiie  tale  seemed  to  the 
earer  at  once  romantic  and  heroic,  though  to  the 
narrator  it  was  the  record  of  mere  duty^  and,  as 
it  appeared  to  him,  within  the  reach  of  alt.  At 
the  age  of  twenty  be  and  his  elder  brother  started 
on  their  own  account  aa  booksellers  at  Brighton : 
the  elder,  bo  soon  as  he  could  afford  it,  left  the 
business  and  took  orders ;  the  younger  carried  on 
the  business  slone. 

At  Brighton  and  in  his  then  occupation  he  wa» 
able  to  carry  out  his  self-education  more  satisfac- 
torily than  before.  Of  course  his  culture  was  and 
always  remained  deficient  on  some  sides :  he  knew 
no  language  but  his  own :  he  was  only  acquainted' 
throufpi  teanslations  with  the  atorea  of  classical 
or  fonogn  literature.  But  hia  knowledge  of 
English  literature  was  wide  and  accurate,  hia- 
reading  careful,  his  memory  singularly  retentive ; 
while  for  books — the  shrines  of  Uterature — he  had 
a  real  passion  and  a  sort  of  personal  affecti<m. 
Hence  he  became  a  bookseller  of  a  type  which  i» 
getting  rarer  each  day — one  who  rises  far  above 
the  mere  tradesman,  the  friend  and  literary  asso- 
ciate of  his  customers,  who  look  to  him  as,  in 
some  sense,  the  judge  and  critic  of  his  wares. 
Among  the  Brixton  friends  the  most  conspicuou» 
was  frederick  Robulson,  who  lived  on  affection- 
ate terms  with  Mr.  Eii^,  and  made  him  one  of 
his  executors. 

In  June  1850  Mr.  King  married  Miss  Ellen 
Bhikeway,  and,  becoming  by  this  alliance  brother- 
in-law  of  Mr.  George  Smith,  he  afterwards  joined 
the  firm  of  Smith,  Elder  and  Co.,  as  a  partner,  and 
removed  his  home  to  the  Manor  House,  (^igwell, 
Essex. 

The  firm  combined  the  various,  and,  as  it  would 
seem  to  an  outuder,  almost  incongruous,  bueinessea^ 
of  Indian  agency,  banking,  and  publishing ;  but  Mr. 
King  found  himself  equally  at  home  in  each  Inranch, 
and  the  energy  of  the  two  leading  partners  made 
both  successful.  Everyone  knows  that  Smith, 
Elder  and  Co.  were  Thackeray's  publishers,  and 
started  the  Comfnll  Magaane  under  his  editor- 
ship ;  that  they  recognised  the  merit  of  the  Brontes; 
that  they  gave  RusMn's  earlier  boo^  to  the  world 
in  a  manner  which  satisfied  even  their  &atidious 
author ;  were  the^ubliBhers  of  Robertson's  sermons, 
the  most  wide-spread  literature  of  that  kind  which 
has  ever  issued  from  the  press.  It  would  be  im- 
possible, and,  if  possible,  invidious,  to  distinguish 
the  part  played  oy  each  member  of  the  firm  in 
their  excellent  work  in  this  or  the  other  depart- 
ments of  their  business. 

Mr.  King's  one  literary  effort,  however,  must 
not  be  passed  over;  the  arEsngement  and  editing^ 
of  the  suceesuve  volumes  of  Robertson  was  his, 
and  his  alone;  and  it  was  a  task  of  no  common 
difficulty  and  delicacy.  Robertson  was  an  ex- 
teniipore  preacher;  he  wrote  out  some  of  his 
sermons  afterwards,  bat  the  *MS.  draft  was  not 
always  so  good  or  striking  aa  tiiat  which  had  been 
delivered ;  some  of  his  congregation  took  notes, 
and  when  placed  in  the  editor's  hands  these  were 
found  to  differ  much  from  each  other.  The 
preacher  was  bold,  and  might  seem,  as  Faber  puts 
it,  now  and  then  "  to  stra^  under  the  shadow  of 
condemned  propositions  "  in  expressions  which  it 
would  not  be  always  fair  to  repeat,  since  he  had' 
no  opportunity  of  pruning  his  words — the  publi- 
cation being  postnumous  —  while  honesty  de- 
manded a  faithful  rescript  In  all  this  Bfr.  King's 
rare  memory  and  his  close  friendship  with  the 
preacher  aided  him,  while  his  tact  and  Uterary 
judgment  combined  to  produce  an  example  of 
almost  perfect  editing.  And  the  work  was  done 
quietly,  and,  as  it  were,  in  secret ;  no  editor's 
name  was  known:  Mr.  EQng  eflbced  himself  fc»  his- 
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irieDd,  It  is  Dot  too  much  to  t&j  that,  but  for 
iiim,  Robertson's  words  would  have  been  lost 
vrhen  the  voice  that  uttered  them  ceased. 

In  1860  Mrs.  Einf^  died,  and  in  the  autumn  of 
1863  Mr.  King  married.  Harriet  Eleanor,  daughter 
of  Admiral  and  Lady  Harriet  Bullie-Hamuton, 
Some  fodish  goeaip  appeared  in  oertfun  pro- 
Tincial  papers,  and  were  copied  b;  the  London 
press  a  year  or  two  ago  in  reference  to  this  mar- 
riage. They  contained  a  minimum  of  truth,  with 
«  maximum  of  idle  padding.  It  is  enough  here 
to  say  that  the  marni^  was  tiioroaghly  approved 
by  both  iamiliee,  and  that  few  men  nave  uved  on 
more  eordial  tcnni  with  a  wife'b  xdatuHU  tlun  Mr. 
King  contiuned  to  do  to  the  honr  of  his  death. 

In  1868  the  partnen  in  the  house  of  Smith, 
Elder  and  Oo.  separated,  and  Mx.  King  retained 
the  Indian  boainess  in  his  own  name,  the  publish- 
ii^  business  going  with  the  name  of  the  firm  to 
the  senior  partner.  Mr.  filing  bound  himself  not  to 
engage  for  three  yeara  in  the  buaineaa  carried  on 
by  the  other  parbier.  At  the  time  of  the  separa^ 
tion  Mr.  King  had  no  intention  of  becoming  again 
.a  publisher.  That  each  business  stood  better 
alone  is  plain  from  the  extension  of  both  when 
severed  from  the  other,  and  from  the  great  im- 
pulse given  to  Messrs.  Sing's  own  tnu^  and  to 
the  publishing  business,  which  they  sold,  when 
these  were  finally  divided  last  year.  And  at  first 
Mr.  King's  attention  was  solely  given  to  the  ex- 
tension of  hia  bank  and  agency.  Branch  firms 
were  opened  in  Calcutta,  Knnhay,  Southampton, 
Liverpool,  and  Portsmouth*,  boaineas  relations 
were  extended  in  all  parte  of  the  world  with  a 
success  as  marked  as  it  was  rapid.  Bnt  books 
were  Mr.  Eing's  delight,  and  books  he  must  have 
as  a  relaxation,  which  proved,  however,  to  be 
very  hard  work.  As  soon  as  he  was  able  to  do 
so  under  the  terms  of  his  af^reement,  he  resumed 
business  as  a  publisher,  the  first  book  issued  being 
Mr.  Stopford  Brooke's  volume  Freedom  in  the 
Church  of  England.  The  Robertson  family  soon 
transferrod  Mr.  Frederick  Robertson's  hooks  to 
their  old  friend,  the  original  editor,  and  the 
business  increased  with  great  rapidity  and  suc- 
cess. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  a  more 
critical  literary  j  udgment  would  have  peremptorily 
rejected  many  books,  which,  interspersed  with 
some  of  permanent  value,  swelled  the  earlier  lists. 
There  was  little  time  for  criticism  remaining  to  a 
man  who  was  extending  a  laiwe  mercantile  trade, 
and  some  triviid  books  introdoced  at  first  were 
difficult  to  eliminate  when  better  material  flowed 
in,  and  some  small  part  of  the  work  of  the  last 
six  years  was  to  undo  the  mistakes  of  the  first 
two.  Yet  the  undertaking  was  steadily  prosperous. 
It  could  scarcely  be  otherwise  when  it  waa  the 
darling  occupation  of  the  head  of  the  firm.  Other 
branches  were  his  business :  this  was  his  pleasure. 
Every  minutest  detail  of  the  production  of  a  book 
was  in  hia  hands;  the  smallest  deviation  from 
his  ideal  waa  a  serious  trouble  to  him.  During 
the  two  years  of  ill-health  which  preceded  the 
sale  of  uie  publishing  department — ill-health, 
which  necessitated  long  residency  abroad,  and 
during  which  the  larger  part  of  his  business  went 
its  nuuihine-like  way  almost  independent  of  his 
own  control  —  every  letter  was  full  of  partica- 
lars  about  every  book}  though  all  the  while  he 
placed  an  ahouist  boundless  confidence  in  the 
judgment  of  those  to  whom  he  had  confided  the 
literary  charge^  of  the  department  Increasing 
illneaa  made  his  medic^  advisers  insist  on  less 
work,  but  he  coxUd  not  take  less,  so  long  as  he 
was  a  publisher ;  of  that  business,  while  it  was 
his,  he  must  hold  every  thread ;  and  with  that, 
therefore,  he  parted  to  take  still  the  keenest 
interest  in  it,  and  greet  the  issue  of  every  new 
work  as  though  it  had  been  the  birth  of  a  fresh 
child  of  his  own. 

For  some  months  past  Mr.  King  had  been  in  far 
better  health,  and,  though  he  had  virtually  retired 
from  active  participation  in  business,  was  able  to 
be  most  days  at  OomhilL  Ha  nndanrait  on 


operation  a  fortaiight  before  his  death,  from  which 
he  was  rapidly  recovering,  and  had  been  moved 
from  Obigwell  to  London  last  Saturday.  On 
Sunday  afternoon  his  medical  man  had  just  left 
him  doing  well,  when  vrithout  one  moment's 
warning  he  died  an  instantaneoua  and  painless 
death.  The  cause  was  aneurism  of  the  hear^ 
which  he  had  long  known  was  his  danger,  and 
waa  unconnected  with  tiie  recent  operation. 

The  very  fhct  of  such  a  career  shows  a  man  of 
no  ordinary  itaoa  of  character :  and  few  ever  ap- 

{troached  Mr.  King  without  being  aware  of  at 
east  some  features  of  it — great  urbuiity  to  all  who 
were  first  introduced  to  him,  unwearied  attention 
to  business,  a  huge  power  of  generalisatioa  com- 
bined with  extraordmary  attention  to  details,  an 
almost  unexampled  memory,  and  an  iron  will.  And 
under  the  urbanity  this  iron  force  was  very  appar- 
ent: not  all  were  able  to  penetrate  below  it. 
Those  who  did  so  found  an  extremely  tender 
heart,  a  most  loving  and  loveable  nature,  a  high 
and  stern  sense  of  duty  for  himself  and  others, 
with  great  toleration  bursting  through  a  seeming 
and  impatient  intolerance. 

His  power  for  work  and  his  memory  "of  relent- 
less tenacity  "  were  points  which  ever  stood  out 
with  greater  prominence.  Sammer  and  winter 
he  break&sted  at  half-past  seven,  and  was  at 
work  in  tlie  Oity  soon  after  nine.  He  rarely 
left  hia  office  before  six,  and  the  Saturday  half- 
hoUdav  was  often  his  busiest  time.  He  remembered 
verbally  lettera  written  years  before,  and  the  exact 
terms  of  forgotten  agreements ;  he  could  tell  the 
precise  page  in  a  volume  at  which  a  qubtstion 
could  be  found.  In  business  matters  he  was  strict, 
even  to  hardness ;  away  from  buuness  tender,  at 
times  to  the  verge  of  weakness,  but  never  beyond 
the  verge.  He  was  a  Tor^  and  a  Ohurclunan, 
but  had  his  one  great  ambition  for  political  life 
been  fulfilled,  his  party  would  have  found  him  far 
from  manageable,  and  his  creed,  if  closely  ex- 
amined, was  deficient  in  more  than  one  orthodox 
article. 

As  he  retired  frum  active  business,  he  enter- 
tained the  hope  that  he  mi^ht  take  part  in  Oi^  life, 
and  few  keener  disappomtments  were  ever  his 
than  the  absolute  veto  of  his  physician  on  his 
candidature  last  year  fiw  the  post  of  Alderman  of 
hia  Ward.  He  threw  a  nngular  veil  of  bright 
poetry  over  City  life, as  over  business;  the  stir  of 
commercial  work,  the  rule  of  a  g^t  commercial 
city,  lost  in  his  eyes  all  that  was  vulgar  and 
sordid ;  the  real  romance  in  his  nature  was  satis- 
fied in  very  unexpected  fields. 

Few  men  ever  ao  distinctly,  with  tiiia  one  ex- 
ception, realised  their  ideals.  He  wished  to  re- 
store the  fortunes  of  his  family  and  to  found 
a  great  commercial  house,  and  he  did  so ;  then  he 
looked  the  sudden  death  which  he  knew  would  he 
his  bravely  in  the  face,  and  made  all  arrangements 
by  which  no  capital  would  be  withdrawn  from 
the  firm,  and  all  would  go  on  precisely  as  he  left 
it.  Ready  for  the  end,  he  yet  hoped  for  and 
expected  a  longer  life,  when  he  found  the  severe 
operation  through  which  he  passed  was  safely 
over.  His  last  letter  to  his  son,  written  on  his  own 
birthday,  two  days  before  his  death,  sums  up  in 
one  sentence  his  view  of  life: — "We  talk  of 
going  to  Pall  Mall  to-morrow,  leaving  here  about 
twelve.  I  am,  indeed,  thankful  for  such  progress, 
after  such  a  severe  operation.  I  shall  hope  there 
is  in  me  yet  some  power  that  may  come  out  use- 
fully for  others  before  I  lay  the  burden  finally 
down." 

And  then  the  letter  is  full  of  minute,  careful, 
vigilant  direction,  as  of  one  in  vigorous  health. 
He  was  a  brave  man,  to  be  respected  by  many, 
to  be  feared  by  many,  to  be  loved  as  ho  waa 
loved  by  those  who  knew  him  best. 


Its  Mr.  W.  B.  Cooper,  whose  death  took  place  at 
Ventnor,  on  November  15,  Assyrian  and  Egyptian 
research  has  lost  an  active  and  useful  supporter. 

Sqcie^  of  Biblual  Ardiaeohwy  in  great 
meaiare  owed  its  fonndation  and  early  soeceis  to 


his  exertions,  and  it  waa  he  who  started  tlx 
lectures  on  Assyrian  and  l^yptian  grammar  aid 
decipherment  delivered  in  Ixindon  for  three  suc- 
cessive yeara,  as  well  as  the  valuable  series  at 
volumes  known  as  the  Becorda  of  tke  iW.  His 
infiuenOB  with  Messrs.  S.  Bagsta  and  Sons  brought 
about  the  publication  of  several  weU-bnows 
volumes  on  the  langua^  and  monuments  o£ 
^ypt  and  Assyria.  Besides  stimulating  otlias, 
Cooper  published  some  works  of  Lis  own, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  three  lectures  on 
TheSeturrwlion  of  Autfria,  The  Heroine  of  the 
Past,  and  E^^jpt  and  the  Pentateuch,  published  in 
1875,  two  interesting  papers  on  Sei^mU-warahijp 
arid  The  Myth  of  ffonu,  read  before  the  Victoria 
Institute,  and  An  Archaic  Dictionary,  Sio- 
ffraphical,  Historical,  and  Mythological,  from  the 

S Assyrian  and  Egyptian  Monuments  and  Papyri, 
ublished  in  18/6.  Mr.  Cooper  be^^  life  aa  a 
esigner  of  carpet-patterns,  but  hia  friendship 
with  the  late  Mr.  Bonomi  brought  him  into  the 
Soane  Museum,  and  he  waa  for  several  years  the 
inde&tigaUe  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  BibUeal 
Archaeok^jT,  which  he  had  assisted  Dr.  Kich  in 
founding.  "BOs  exertions  on  behalf  of  the  Society 
and  of  we  Assyrian  and  E^tian  claases  bronriit 
on  the  illness  which  compellM  him  to  spend  uie 
last  two  years  of  his  lifia  at  Ventnor,  snd  to  wbich 
he  finally  snccnmbed  at  the  early  age  of  thiitj-flre. 

Mb.  Jahxb  M'Nab,  Curator  of  the  Bcjal 
Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh,  died  in  that  dfy  <m 

the  19th  inst.,  aged  aixty-^ht. 

Thb  French  papers  announce  the  death,  ai  die 
age  of  teventy,  of  M.  Hippolyte  Lucas,  librarian 
of  the  Arsenal ;  and,  on  the  16th  inst.,  of  M. 
Nicolas  de  Ehanikofi',  the  learned  Orientijist  and 
traveller,  aged  fifty-nine. 

Tke  eminent  German  actor  Geo^  Ililtl  died 
on  the  16th.  Hiltl  was  not  only  an  excellent 
Shaksperean  actor,  hut  he  had  also  acquired  some 
fame  aa  an  author  of  historical  romances. 


KOTB  OF  XRITHL. 


Oaptaut  RoTrnAiBX  is  once  more  engaged  in  so 
exploration  of  the  Sbot-el-Jerid,  and  of  the 
country  which  separates  it  from  the  Meditem- 
nean.  He  is  accompanied  by  two  civil  en^tneeR^ 
and  we  presume  their  report  as  to  the  fymalahtj 
of  fiooding  the  Algerian  Sahara  will  be  accented, 
aa  final.  Captain  Roudaire  travels  at  the  ex^eiw 
of  the  French  Minister  of  Education. 

The  editor  of  P^ermann's  MittAeHungen  has 
received  from  Dr.  Enun  Bey  a  meteorological 
journal  kept  at  Mtesa^s  capital  and  vocabularies  of 
the  Kiganda  and  Kinyoro  languages,  contuninK 
about  900  words  and  phrases,  The  joura&l  vriU 
be  published  in  the  Mtttheilungen,  the  vocabularies 
in  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  Ethnologie,  Dr.  Emia  loola 
upon  Kinyoro  as  the  older  of  the  two  languages. 
It  is  purer  than  Kiganda,  which  a>ntaina  many 
words  imported  from  Zanzibar,  and  ffi-Kfuagwe 
is  a  dialect  of  it.  The  Wahdma  have  a  langn^ 
of  their  own,  but  also  speak  the  langui»;«s  of  the 
countries  in  whidi  they  reside.  On  a  sketch-map 
accompanying  these  communications,  Troglodtftts 
mger  and  Piitiacus  erythaceus  are  shown  to  extend 
north  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Massinde.  Both 
animals  avoid  the  swampy  npon  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Eatonga. 

Teb  November  number  of  Petemumn't  MittJkei- 

lungen  contains,  inter  alia,  a  paper  on  German 
Missionary  Stations  in  the  Pronnce  of  Canton, 
with  a  map  showing  the  dialects  spoken  in  that 
part  of  China;  a  Report  on  Signer  D'Albertis' 
voyage  up  the  Fly  River,  in  New  Guinea,  also 
with  a  map  ]  and  a  notice  on  earthquakes  on  the 
north  coast  of  New  Guinea,  by  M.  Miklukho- 
Maclay.  The  Russian  traveller,  who  is  at  present 
at  Sydney,  recruiting  his  health,  remained  at  his 
old  station  from  June  28,  1876,  to  NovembM, 
1877,  daring  the  whole  of  which  period  he  was 
most  kindly  treated  by  tho  nttiTes.  Thej  gm 
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lum  an  accotuit  of  a  tremeDdous  eartht^uake  which 
had  taken  place  in  1873,  and  traces  of  'which  were 
still  visible.  When  he  left  the  coast  the  volcanoes 
on  Vulcan  and  Lesson  Islands  were  in  a  state  of 

In  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  House 
of  RepiMeDtatives  at  Washington,  Prof.  F.  V, 
Hajden  has  recently  drawn  up  a  succinct  Report  of 
the  Oeoiogical  and  Gec^raphical  Surveys  under- 
taken under  his  supervision  during  the  past  ten 
years,  together  with  a  Ust  of  the  works  and  maps 
published  and  in  preparation.  This  Report,  which 
IB  accompanied  bj  a  map  showing  the  pr<^ees  of 
the  auiveys,  will  suffice,  we  ^o^d  hope,  to  con- 
vince even  the  moBt  panimonious  legislator  in  the 
XJmted  States  that,  notwitfaataDding  occasional  in- 
Btanees  of  duplication  of  work  with  Lieut. 
Wheeler's  partv,  never  was  money  better  or  more 
profitaUif  bid  out  than  that  which  has  been  ex- 
pended by  j^f.  Uayden. 

We  learn  from  the  Australian  papers  that  Mr. 
Alacdonald,  a  well-known  Queensland  pioneer,  has 
been  engaged  for  nearly  a  year  on  the  exploring 
expedition  in  the  extreme  west  of  that  colony ;  he 
has  also  been  some  distance  into  South  Australia, 
and,  BO  iar  from  encoonteiing  any  difficulties  from 
■want  of  water,  he  reports  that  he  found  fresh- 
-water  springs  everywhere  in  the  country  west  of 
the  Mulligan. 

We  hear  that  Mr.  F.  A.  A.  Simons,  who  for 
some  time  was  engaged  in  exploring-work  in 
Eastern  Africa,  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Iske  SytMt  is  now  occupied  in  natural-history 
and  hnMomemeal  investigations  in  the  almost  in- 
uoessible  Siarra  Nevada  de  Santa  ADurta,  in  Mag- 
dalens,  the  northemmost  State  of  the  Oolombian 
Bepublic.  Hr.  Simons  has  already  eroesed  this 
unexplored  region  at  an  elevation  of  some  17,000 
lieet  above  the  sea,  and  he  proposes  shortly  to  cross 
it  anin  at  its  highest  point,  which  is  believed  to 
reach  an  altitude  of  about  22,000  feet.  It  may  be 
added  that  this  particalu  portion  of  the  United 
States  of  Colombia  is  so  little  known,  and  is 
looked  upon  as  so  difficult  of  exploration,  that  the' 
Government  recently  offered  a  handsome  prize  to 
anyone  who  should  succeed  iu  making  his  way 
across  the  Siena  de  Santa  Rosa  to  the  coast. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Samoan  Go- 
vernment a  short  time  ago  ceded  to  the  United 
States  a  fine  harbour  to  be  used  as  a  coaling- 
station.  It  is  now  said  that  the  Americans 
intend  to  colonise  portions  of  the  island,  and  that 
for  this  purpose  large  purohases  of  land  have 
lately  been  made  there. 

Db.  CEEVAnx,  whoso  successful  expedition 
across  French  Guiana  and  over  the  Tumac-JJumac 
range  to  the  Amazons  has  been  more  than  once 
alluded  to  in  the  Acadehz,  is  now  ragaged  in 
fresh  explorations,  under  tixe  auspices  of  the 
3Iinistry  of  Public  Instruction  at  Paris  and  the 
Government  of  French  Guiana.  After  conferring 
■with  M.  van  Sypestain,  the  Governor  of  Dutch 
Guiana,  he  left  Paramaribo  on  August  8,  intending 
to  ascend  the  Oyapock  River  in  French  Guiana  to 
its  source,  and,  after  traversing  the  Tumac-Humao 
range  for  a  second  time,  to  endeavour  to  reach  the 
upper  vraters  of  the  Surinam,  by  which  he  pro- 
posed to  retom  to  I^ramaribo.  He  vros  kindly 
funushed  with  ^>ecial  letters  of  recommendatbn 
from  the  Dutch  authorities  to  their  agents  in  the 
interior  and  also  to  the  principal  ^ieft  of  the 
Bosch  tribes,  who  are  found  in  great  numbers  on 
the  banks  of  the  Surinam  and  the  Maroni  rivers. 
The  latest  intelligence  from  Dr.  Crevaux  is  con- 
tained in  a  letter  to  the  Governor  of  French 
Guiana,  written  on  September  3  from  a  point  on 
the  Oyapock  one  days  journey  below  the  em~ 
bouchure  of  the  Camopi,  which  had  been  reached 
with  great  difficulty  in  consequence  of  excessively 
heavy  raios,  which  rendered  navigation  both  trouble- 
some and  dan^rous.  Dr.  Crevaux  appears  to  have 
altered  his  original  programme,  and,  af^r  crossing 
the  Tumac-IIumac  chain,  he  will  prolnbly  try  to 


make  his  way  southwards  by  some  unknown  water- 
way, such  as  the  Parou,  which  runs  parallel  to 
the  Yary  into  the  Amazon.  He  is  much  afraid, 
however,  that  there  will  be  no  dry  season  this 
year,  and  in  that  case  he  fears  that  there  will  be 
BO  much  difficulty  in  navigating  the  affluents  of 
the  Amazon  that  he  will  he  obliged  to  wait  for  a 
dry  season  before  attempting  to  descend  them. 


3U.0A.ZIITES  AST>  REVIEWS. 

The  last  number  of  the  North  American  Review 
contains,  as  usual,  a  laiye  pi-oportion  of  political 
and  social  papers.  The  exceptions  are  Dr. 
Osgood's  interesting  if  not  very  new  account  of 
Leopardi,  Schopenhauer,  and  Zlartmann,  under 
the  title  of  "  Pessimism  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury," and  M.  Kenan's  chapter  on  "  The  Emperor 
Hadrian  and  Christianity."  This  latter  is  evi- 
dently the  beginning  of  M.  Renan's  new  volume, 
VEgiaey  the  last,  as  it  will  be  remembered,  end- 
ing wiui  the  death  of  Trajan.  In  an  English 
dress  what  M.  Benan  writes  appears  robbed  of 
some  of  its  grace  and  beauty,  out  even  bo  the 
papw  is  one  of  great  interest.  Hero  is  tiie  sketch 
of  Hadrian's  duracter: — 

"  He  had,  with  all  his  Ikvlts,  a  ready,  opeo.  originai 
mind.  He  loved  EiHctetns,  and  understood  bim, 
without,  however,  feeling  compelled  to  follow  all  hia 
precepts.  Kotbing  escaped  him  ;  he  wished  to  be  in- 
formad  of  everything.  Tree  from  the  exi>luBivene>t8 
snd  prejudice  which  deprived  tho  genuine  Bomau  of 
any  knowledge  of  the  rest  of  the  -world,  Hadrian  had 
a  taste  for  what  was  fbreign,  which  he  eiyoyed  and 
lightly  critirased.  He  was  especially  attracted  to  the 
East.  He  saw  and  was  amused  by  its  impoBtores  and 
charlatanism.  He  became  acquainted  with  all  its  ab- 
surdities ;  be  manufactured  oracles,  compounded  anti- 
dotes, and  ridiculed  medicine.  He  was,  like  If  ero,  a  man 
of  letters  and  an  artist  on  the  throne.  His  capacity  for 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architeetare  vaa  surprising, 
and  he  composed  pretty  verses  ;  but  his  taste  was  not 
pure ;  he  had  his  favourite  actors,  and  peculiar  pre- 
ferenees.  His  learning,  in  fact,  was  superficial,  bis 
architecture  theatrical.  He  accepted  no  religion,  no 
philosophy,  nor  did  he  deny  any  of  them.  His  fine 
powers  of  mind  vacillated  like  a  weathercock,  the 
sport  of  every  wind ;  he  may  be  judged  by  the  grace- 
ful adion  to  life  which  he  muttered  a  few  moments 
before  his  death : — '  Animula  vagula,  bkndcla.'  All 
his  researches  ended  in  a  jeat,  all  his  enquiries  in  a 
smile.  Even  the  empire  rendered  him  only  half- 
seriooB ;  his  eaqr,  nneonatrained  manner  was  that  of 
the  most  variable  and  anatable  man  who  ever  lived." 

M.  Kenan  goes  on  to  tell  the  atcry  of  the  revival 
of  art  and  letters  that  came  in  with  Hadrian,  and 
of  the  emperor's  pasuon  for  restoring  old  ruins, 
"  recalling  the  sort  of  resurrection  of  the  dead 
which  took  place  in  our  own  age,  when  in  a 
moment  of  univenal  benevolence  everything  was 
restored,  Gothic  chnrcheswere  i-ebuilt, pilgrimages 
fallen  into  disuse  were  re-established,  feast-days 
and  ancient  usages  were  once  more  observed." 
The  two  most  interesting  restorations  were  that 
which  the  emperor  attempted  at  Jerusalem,  and 
that  which  he  carried  out  at  Athens :  the  former 
opposed  both  by  Jews,  who  disliked  being  under 
obligations  to  a  pagan,  and  by  the  Christians,  who 
would  have  seen  in  the  rebuilding  of  tho  Temple 
a  falsification  of  prophecy ;  the  latter  resulting  in 
the  rise  of  the  Christian  apologists,  who  were 
simply  "philosophers,"  as  the  wokI  was  under- 
stood at  Athens,  converted  to  Ohristianity.  It 
was  only  under  Hadrian  that  it  beoune  possible 
for  Christianity  directly  to  appeal  to  Rome  "  to 
deliver  it  Arom  the  false  position  in  whi(^  it  was 
placed."  Where  Trajan  and  his  predecessors  would 
simply  have  ignored  such  petitions,  Hadrian's 
open  undecided  mind  encouraged  the  presentation 
of  them.  Accordingly  we  find  two  Athenian  writers, 
Quadrat  us  and  Aristides,  offering  to  Hadrian  elabo- 
rate defences  of  Christianity,  which,  though  they 
are  not  extant,  we  kuoT^  to  nave  been  highly  valued 
in  the  early  ages  of  the  Ohiu-ch.  Quadratus  even 
offered  to  show  the  emperor  persons  still  living 
who  bad  been  healed  or  raised  from  the  dead  by 


Jesus :  the  emperor,  says  M.  Benan,  "  would 
have  been  pleased  to  see  some  of  these  venerable 
centeuarians  ....  but  he  would  not  have  been 
convinced.  He  had  witnessed  many  miracles, 
and  had  only  drawn  from  them  the  conclusion 
that  there  are  an  infinite  number  of  incredible 
things  in  the  world."  But  it  is  certain  that 
Hadrian  began  to  have  a  genuine  respect  for 
Ohristianity  f  and  tbere  seems  some  foundation 
for  the  Christian  belief  of  the  third  century  that 
the  Hadriann,  or  baalicas  bmlt  1^  the  emperor, 
had  really  bem  intended  1^  him  for  the  nse  of  the 
new  religion. 

Th£  ItUemational  lievieio  contuns  little  that  is 
remarkable,  except,  perham,  a  comprehensive  and 
well-anaoged  article  on  "  The  Government  library 
~  at  Washington,"  a  library  which  already  includes- 
340,000  books  and  120,000  pamphlets.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  article  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  imme- 
diate— viz.  to  induce  Congress,  "which  has  so- 
liberally  provided  marble  palaces  for  the  current 
businessof  post-offices  andcustom-housesin  so  many 
cities  of  the  country,"  to  furnish  proper  accom- 
modation for  these  rapidly-increasing  stores  of 
books.  Prof.  P.  G.  Tait,  of  Edinburgh,  who  is 
committing  himself  more  and  more  deeply  on  the 
side  of  the  current  orthodoxy,  answers  Mr.  Froude's 
recent  articles  on  Science  and  Theology  with  a 
good  deal  of  petulance.  It  may  be  added  that 
Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  contributes  to  this  number 
perhaps  the  very  silliest  story  that  he  ever  wrote : 
a  story  without  probability,  or  interest,  or  charac- 
ter, or  style. 

Ih  the  Atlantic  Monthly  Mr.  W.  W.  Story  has 
a  little  poem  in  his  well-known  manner,  to  be 
added  (as  its  title  says)  to  his  old  contributions  to- 
a  complete  Hoba  di  Soma.  Mr.  Charles  Eliot 
Norton  writes  a  first  article  on  Florence,  a  city  of 
whidi  the  interest  is  found  by  Americans,  as  by 
all  the  world,  inexhaustible ;  and  the  other  papers- 
in  the  nombra,  without  calling  for  special  notice, 
are  all  eminently  readable. 


PABIB  LBITEB. 


^  Porta  :  KoT.  16, 1B73. 

Publications  relating  to  the  eighteenth  century 
have  been  multiplying  for  some  time  past,  and 
whether  they  make  us  oetter  acquainted  with  the 
political  and  social  state  of  France,  or  throw  li<rht 
upon  her  relations  with  foreign  Powers,  they 
posses  a  very  present  interest  for  us.  Three 
months  ago  it  was  the  Memoirs  of  Fersen ;  a 
month  since  the  I>uc  de  Broglie's  book  on  TAe 
Secret  of  the  King;  now  it  is  the  Mimmret  et 
lattret  du  CartUnal  de  Bmiua,  edited  by  M.  F. 
Masson  (2  vols.,  Plon).  This  work  has  all  the 
importance  of  a  revelation.  Bemis  waa  Minister 
of  Foreign  Afiairs  from  1755  to  1758 — that  is, 
precisely  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Seven  Years'  War, 
which  proved  so  fatal  for  France.  He  has  alwaya 
been  accused  of  having  been  one  of  its  authors, 
and  the  exact  reason  of  his  disgrace  was  never 
known.  We  see  by  his  Memoirs  that  he  was- 
hostile  to  the  war  and  ill-disposed  toward  the 
Austrian  alliance,  and  that  his  disgrace  was  due 
to  the  prudence  which  led  him  to  wish  for  peace, 
while  Mdme.  de  Pompadour,  Choiseul,  and  the  in- 
capable generals  whom  she  protected,  wished  for 
the  continuation  of  the  war.  We  see  also  in  these 
Memoirs  that  it  was  Frederick  II.  and  not  Louia- 
XV.  who  took  the  initiative  in  the  rnptore  between 
France  and  Prussia,  and  that  thus  tho  Seven  Year^ 
War  was  not  due,  as  has  been  so  often  repeated, 
to  the  caprices  of  the  Royal  Mistress.  Beruia 
long  led  a  worldly  life ;  he  wrote  light  verses ; 
he  was  widely  known  for  his  witticisms :  he  was 
a  friend  of  voltfure,  who  called  him  Babet  la 
BouquetiSre ;  he  was  the  prUigi  of  Mdme.  de 
Pompadour ;  and  he  has  long  been  r^arded  as  a 
type  of  the  frivolity  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
His  Memoirs  and  letters,  on  the  contrary,  set  him 
before  us  aaaman  full  of  good-sense  and  judgment,, 
of  almost  austere  character,  a  little  vain,  it  is  true, 
but  upright  in  intention,  devoted  to  his  country 
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and  his  duty,  iud^^og  with  infinite  independence 
and  breadth  of  mind  the  men  and  women  of  his 
Una,  mea  of  letters  fuid  grandt  «e»^ew-«j  and 
entertainmg  no  illusion  as  to  the  Tices  of  the 
Govwnment  sjod  tihe  conntzr.  M.  Slasson  falls 
into  the  common  mistake  of  lem  oditois  by  indulging 
m  excesalTe  laudation  of  his  hero,  but  Bernis 
conies  out  a  far  greater  figure  from  the  study  of 
his  Memoirs  and  his  letters,  M.  Masaon  rightly 
eaya  that  there  is  still  a  whole  world  of  discoTeries 
to  be  made  with  regard  to  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  that  as  a  rule  attention  has  been  pud 
only  to  its  most  frivolous  aspects  ;  and  he  rightly 
attributes  to  Messrs.  de  Qoncourt  the  honour 
of  having  been  among  the  firet  to  deal  pro- 
foundly with  the  eighteenth  century,  and  to  pMUt 
it  in  its  true  colours.  Their  studies  on  Mdme. 
de  Pompadour,  on  Mdme.  du  Barry,  on  Marie 
Antoinette  (Oharpentier),  which  have  just  been 

Xblished^  are  historical  works  of  great  merit,  in 
^  ther  gave  way  Iobb  than  in  their  romances 
to  th^  anectationa  of  style  and  thought. 

The  more  one  studies  the  eighteenth  centurr, 
the  more  one  sees  that  we  must  look  to  it  for  t&e 
txue  origin  of  all  modem  questioDs.  The  great 
drama  of  the  Revolution  long  blinded  men's  eyes, 
and  the  ^neral  tendency  was  to  see  in  it 
a  violent  interruption  of  history,  after  which 
all  begins  afresh.  Friends  fuia  enemies  have 
seen  in  it  a  wholly  new  thing,  sublime  or 
detestable,  without  relations  to  the  past, 
while  in  reality  it  was  only  a  crisis  produced  b^ 
elements  which  had  been  long  at  work.  What  is 
true  as  regards  the  internal  condition  of  France  is 
none  the  less  bo  with  respect  to  general  European 
politics.  The  rupture  of  the  former  balance  of 
power,  the  ruin  of  the  old  diplomacy,  that  alli- 
ance of  the  three  so-called  "  Northern "  Courts 
which  is  sometimes  regarded  as  the  reenit  of  the 
wars  of  the  Revolution  and  the  Emjnre,  are  facts 
already  existii^  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
Eastern  Question  and  the  Polish  Question  consti- 
tuted the  Btartinff-point.  M.  A.  Sorel  has  iust 
brought  out  this  »ct  in  a  most  lucid  book,  full  of 
interest  and  life,  La  Queation  Xh-ientale  au  dix- 
htUtiime  siicle  (Plon^.  The  audaciously-ag^rea- 
eive  policy  of  Catherine  II.,  the  cynically-greedy 
policy  of  Frederick  II.,  the  piously-hypocritical 
policy  of  Maria  Theresa — each  is  analysed  and 
brought  out  with  the  subtle  precision  of  a  diplo- 
matist, and  the  dash  and  picturesquenesa  of  a 
writer  of  romance.  Russia  wished  to  extend  her 
empire  in  the  East ;  but  there  her  ambition  clashed 
with  that  of  Austria.  Austria  found  herself  grap- 
pling in  Germany  with  thegrowing  power  and  ambi- 
tion of  Prossia.  Frederick  U.  devised  the  partition 
of  Poland  as  a_  means  of  reconciling  these  three 
rival  amtutions.in  one  common  work  of  conquest. 
He  converted  the  three  rivals  into  three  accom- 
plices. Bat  the  agreement  thus  created  for  the 
■execution  of  an  act  of  violence  tore  up,  as  M. 
Sorel  says,  the  foundations  of  established  authority. 
The  nations  saw  that  there  was  one  thing  which 
was  supreme  over  the  law  of  States  and  eore- 
reigns.  It  was  the  force  of  States  and  the  interest 
of  sovereigns. 

"DAs  rorigine,"he8a7BinconelaBion,  "leBcrises  orien- 
talesBontdeTennesdea  crises  vitalespoartoaterEorope, 
etla  triple  alliance,  neien  1772  dewqnestioD  d'Orient 
et  fondee  cor  Is  partago  de  la  Pologne,  a  formS  le  noend 
de  la  politique  enrop^nne.  Cetie  alliance  r^snltait, 
son  ds  la  communaut^  dee  iut^rfirs,  mais  de  I'opposi- 
tion  dee  convoitiBes.  Les  int^rets  bien  entendDS  la 
condamoeient ;  elle  dura  parce  que  I&  coDvoitise  est 
Infioie  et  s'irrite  sans  c^aae  ae  HatisfaiBant.  D6a 
1795,  il  n'y  avait  plus  de  Pologne  k  partager ;  ca  fut 
le  tour  de  la  Turquie  et  de  rAUemagne.  On  pent,  dia 
&  present,  pr^roir  le  moment  o{l  t'aUianee,  ayant  tout 
absorb^  antoord'elle,  Be  retouraera  contra  elle-mSme 
platfit  qas  de  se  dissoadre,  et  BObisaant  jaaqn'aii  bout 
es  cons^nenees  dea  cauaes  qai  I'oDt  foad^  troavera 
dans  son  propra  aein  les  Aliments  de  nouveaax 
partagea.  SonlavAa  par  la  queation  d'Orient,  la  quea- 
ion  polonuBfl  SBmUe  r^aolne  d<^is  1816.  Voili  on 
i^cle  que  Ton  timvaille  k  z>isoadre  la  qaeation 
d  Orient.    Ijb  joor  xA  Ton  ezmra  Tarolr  x^lne, 


I'Eniopo  verra  86  poaer  iniritahlement  la  qoestion 
d'Antriche." 

We  recommend  thia  book,  which  is  full  of  in- 
struction, to  all  statesmen  and  historians. 

It  i^s  curious  to  read,  on  the  subject  of  thia 
Eastern  Question  which  is  troubling  the  minds  of 
all  men  in  our  days,  what  Lamartine  said  of  it  in 
1839.  M.  de  Ronchaud.  a  faithful  friend  of 
Lamartine'e  from  first  to  Us^  has  had  the  happy 
idea  of  coUectii^  in  two  volames,  under  the  title 
of  La  Politique  de  Lamartine  (Hachette),the  moat 
important  political  apeeches  and  writings  of  the 
poet-atatesman,  and  baa  prefixed  an  eloquent 
Preface.  Lamartine  waa  an  enei^tic  opponent 
of  the  policy  of  the  ttattu  quo  in  the  East.  The 
counter^plans  which  he  supported  were,  it  is  true, 
only  vague  and  grandiose  conceptions,  but  he 
showed  a  prophetic  vision  which  seemed  another 
form  of  his  poetical  g^fts  when  he  eaid  that  the 
itatus  quo  in  the  East  meant  Russia  at  Constanti- 
nople and  aeizing  the  whole  of  Persia  and  the 
whole  of  Asia  Minor,  and  England  gaining  per- 
petual poBsession  of  the  Mediterranean  by  means 
of  E^pt ;  and  when  he  ui^red  that  France  should 
play  the  first  part  in  the  Mediterranean  by  push- 
ing Rnsaia  back  toward  Asia,  where  she  nas  a 
mission  of  (nvilisation  to  accomplish.  France  at 
the  present  diiy  can  only  play  the  part  of  a  coun- 
sellor in  the  last,  and  the  ttatm  quo,  as  Lamartine 
foresaw,  haa  brought  Rusaia,  if  not  to  Constanti- 
nople, at  least  to  Uie  city  gates. 

France,  kept  aloof  for  a  time  by  her  recent 
reverses  from  an  active  policy  in  the  afiairs  of 
Europe,  seeks  to  console  herself  by  thinking  of 
the  influence  which  ahe  ia  atill  able  to  exercise  bv 
the  force  of  the  ideas  and  the  principles  which 
she  represents.  We  fear  that,  if  she  trusts  too 
implicitly  to  M.  Fouill6e  in  his  book  on  Uldde 
modeme  du  Droit  en  AUemagnCf  en  Angleterre  et 
en  France  (Ilachette),  ahe  may  form  some  illusions 
aa  to  the  grandeur  of  her  task.  M.  FouiUSe  ia  a 
brilliant  writer,  and  as  a  thinker  ingenious  to 
subtlety.  He  has  clad  Chauvinism  in  metaphysi- 
cal formulas.  According  to  him  the  Oenuans 
conceive  no  right  save  l£at  of  force,  the  Enslish 
none  save  that  of  utility ;  the  French  alone  have 
the  abstract  conception  of  id«d  riffht.  But  what 
is  the  basis  of  this  id«d  ri^tP  On  this 
point  the  explanations  which  M.  FouillSe  vouch- 
safes are  extremely  obscure;  and  it  is  very 
difficult  to  conceive  the  idea  of  right  other- 
wise than  as  a  transformation  of  the  idea 
of  general  interest.  To  confound  utilitarian- 
ism with  the  doctrine  of  individual  interest  is  a 
very  superficial  mode  of  dealinc;  with  the  question. 
The  interesting  feature  of  M.  Jouill^e's  book  is  the 
effort  which  he  makes  to  reconcile  the  different 
conceptions  formed  by  the  three  nations,  and  to 
show  that  they  have  after  all  only  regarded  three 
different  aspects  of  the  same  thing. 

But  let  us  leave  these  regions,  political  rather 
than  literary,  for  the  more  peaceful  domain  of 
pure  letters.  Here  we  find  a  book  which,  with- 
out poasesung  the  same  novdty  for  English  as  for 
French  readers,  will  eertainljr  be  favooiably  re- 
ceived in  Enghmd  as  well  as  in  France.  I  refer 
to  the  first  part  of  M.  Stapfer'a  book  on  Shake- 
ipeare  c(  r-4rt(iffmW  (Fischbacher),  Great  geniuses 
are  like  those  lofty  mountains  which  we  cannot 
learn  to  know  by  taking  a  general  view  of  them 
and  once  climbing  their  summit,  but  which  must 
he  approached  successively  on  every  side,  and  ex- 
plored in  their  minutest  details.  In  Shakspere's 
case  more  than  in  any  other,  there  are  always 
discoveries  to  be  made,  something  new  to  be  said; 
for  the  impersonality  and  variety  of  his  work,  our 
almost  complete  ignorance  as  to  his  person  and 
his  life,  make  the  man  himself  aa  well  as  his  work 
a  subject  of  unending  controversy.  Among  the 
critics  who  have  hitherto  dealt  with  Shakapere 
there  are  but  few  who  possess  in  the  same  degree 
as  M.  Stapfer  a  sympatnetic  comprehension  of  his 
genius  combined  with  such  complete  independ- 
ence of  judgment.  Then  are  few,  agiun,  who 
are  so  completely  acquainted  with  the  works  of 


Shaksperian  criticism  and  scholarship,  and  niu 
have  been  able  to  use  them  with  bo  much  ease 
without  aamfieing  anything  of  the  literary  ch;^ 
raeter  of  their  work.  M.  Stapfer  is  equaUy 
removed  from  the  blind  fanatidsm  of  a  victor 
Hugo  and  an  Ulrici,  or  from  tiie  deprecatory 
spirit  of  a  Rumelin  or  a  Benedix ;  be  fiuls  neither 
into  learned  dulness  nor  into  empty  phraae-makin-:. 
He  does  not  content  himself  in  his  book  wi:h 
analyaing  the  plays  of  Sbakspere  which  are  bo!- 
rowed  from  antiquity,  with  snowing  the  eourcvs 
on  which  Shakapere  drew,  the  characters  which 
he  painted,  the  elements  from  which  be  furme'l 
the  grave  Romans  of  Juliue  Caesar  or  Cbrtolanuf. 
or  the  fanciful  and  humoristic  Greeks  of  TroHut 
and  Creasida :  he  finds  occasion  likewise  for  a 
host  of  delicate  and  subtle  remarks  on  the  psvcho- 
logy  of  Shakspere,  and  for  a  study  on  bis  degree 
of  knowledge,  on  the  nature  of  his  anachronisms, 
on  his  mode  of  regarding  antiquity,  on  his  political 
instmets  and  sentsments,  which  help  the  reader  ir, 
no  small  degree  to  penetrate  into  one  aspect  of 
Shakspere's  genius.  Ha  haa  especially  determinei] 
with  great  precision  the  character  of  Shakapci\:s 
work  in  relation  to  his  predecessors  and  conteinpf- 
raries,  pointing  out  the  traces  of  a  reaction  against 
the  excess  of  Clasucism  produced  by  the  Renai^ 
ance  in  the  authors  of  the  sixteenth  oentuir,  a 
return  to  the  tradition  of  the  national  drama  and 
to  nature.  It  is  by  the  moderation  and  justice  of 
his  opinions,  as  well  as  by  the  exquisite  Utemrr 
form  with  which  he  has  invested  than,  that 
M.  Stapfer'a  book  will  hold  a  distinguialied  ^ce 
in  Shakaperian  literature. 

M.  Havet'a  book  on  Lea  Online*  du  (Xrw- 
tianiame,  of  which  the  third  volume,  Le  Judaismt, 
has  just  appeared  (C.  L^vy),  ia  likewiae  recom- 
mended to  ua  by  its  style,  but  not  by  the  modm- 
tton  of  ita  opinions.  The  first  two  volume  dealt 
with  Hellenism.  There  M.  Havet,  who  is  a  vptt 
eminent  humanist  and  man  of  lettoa,  was  on  bi^ 
own  ground,  and  he  showed  with  great  taleoi, 
although  with  some  exaggeration,  what  elementa 
of  Christian  sentiment  andOhriatian  thought  were 
already  to  be  found  in  Pagan  civilisation.  HeK 
he  studies  Judaism,  and  examinee  the  funda- 
mental Jewish  ideas  which,  passing  tbrongli  ■ 
Greek  medium,  formed  theChnatiui  religion,  ih 
this  point  M.  Havet  lay  under  a  twofold  diaid- 
vantage  ;  he  knows  neither  Hebrew  nor  Gatam, 
as  he  admita  himself  with  perfect  franines^.  So 
he  haa  scandalised  with  his  theories  uit  onU  be- 
lievers, but  also  all  those  who  are  au  coaront  Vitb 
German  criticism  and  who  adopt  its  theories.  He 
denies  the  authenticity  of  ul  the  prophetic^ 
books,  and  maintains  that  they  were  composed  in 
the  second  century  B.C.,  long  after  the  Pentateuch, 
which  dates  from  the  time  of  Esdras.  Thechancea 
are  very  much  in  favour  of  M.  Havet  being  wroop : 
but  we  must  not  complain  when  a  man  who  ia  not 
perhaps  perfectly  acquainted  witii  the  lateat  re- 
sults of  science,  but  who  is  at  the  same  time  a  msn 
of  serious,  keen,  and  sagacious  mind  Uke  If.  Havet, 
comes  forward  from  time  to  time  and  upsets  re- 
ceived opinions  in  science.  Sdiolaisnip  and 
criticism  have  a  tendency  to  form  stereotyped 
opinions,  dogmas  and  prejudices,  which  ^"ir 
holders  would  never  think  of  revitung  anless  they 
were  forced  to  it.  I  do  not  mean  to  hint  for  a 
moment  that  scholars  are  wrong  in  placing: 
the  Prophets  in  the  time  of  the  Kings ;  nay,  I 
believe  that  they  are  right.  But  M.  Havet  will 
force  them  to  support  with  proofs  yet  more  in- 
contestable what  they  were  perhaps  too  mucli 
disposed  to  accept  as  tpso  fatAo  evident. 

Studies  on  the  history  of  reli^ons  now  posses 
more  than  ever  the  gift  of  attracting  the  attention 
of  acholara  and  the  general  public.  The  brilliant 
and  laborioua  band  of  Orientalists  which  haa  its 
centre  et  the  Kcole  des  Hautee  Etudes  is  cou- 
tinaing  its  publicationa  on  the  reH^ons  of  Ksat. 
While  M.  Regnaud  is  pablisbing  a  commentary  on 
the  UpanishMs  aa  a  contribution  to  the  histo^  of 
philoaophy  in  India,  M.  Bergaigne  gives  as  a  new 
instalment  of  a  great  mnk  on  La  Jieligian  tidijae 
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d'aprH  lea  Ilxfmne*  du  Rig  V4da  (Vieweg).  He 
hafl  slieadj  pnbliBhed  the  part  relating  to  the 
Sovereign  Gods  Knd  Morality  in  the  Vedic 
Kelifnon.  He  now  deals  with  the  elements  of 
the  Vedic  religion  in  mythology  and  worship,  and 
his  minute  aDalvses  on  the  rSle  of  Agni,  of  Soma, 
of  earth  and  sky,  of  offerings  and  prayers,  will 
certainly  go  far  to  throw  light  on  the  difficult 
and  controTerted  question  of  the  course  of  re- 
li^rioos  darelopmeot  in  mankiud  at  large.  It  will 
show  how  snper6eial  ia  the  opimcn  of  those  who 
insist  on  seemg  fetishism  in  all  piioutiTe  leli- 
pioDs,  eren  in  ^  Vedic  This  is  the  view  main- 
tained \j  M.  Ctirard  de  Bialle  in  his  book,  which 
is  certainly  full  of  curious  &ct8,  entitled  M^hologie 
comparie  (Maisoaneuve).  What  constitutes  the 
chief  interest  of  this  book  is  not  the  philosophical 
part,  which  uipeua  to  ns  too  absolute  and  very 
questionable,  but  the  mass  of  information  brought 
t<.>gether  with  respect  to  the  religions  of  Africa 
and  America,  As  yet,  however,  we  have  only  the 
first  Tolnme  before  us.  It  is  in  the  second  that 
we  shall  come  to  the  Semitic  and  Indo-European 
mythologies. 

Permit  me,  in  conclusion,  to  recommend  a 
charming  littJe  Hutoire  Ancienne  dea  Pettples 
de  VOrimt,  by  M.  Van  den  Berg  (Hachette), 
which  is  like  your  FrimeiB,  and  which  in  220 
pages  giTea  a  summary,  very  clear  and  quite  on  a 
level  with  the  present  state  of  sdenee,  of  the 
kistory  of  -E^pypt,  Assyria,  Persia  and  Fhoenida. 
IMbliophiles  will  also  be  tbtt  glad  to  learn  that 
M.  Quaodn  is  oondnuing  to  add  to  his  magnificent 
series  of  reprints.  Those  of  ValSrie,  by  Mdme. 
('e  Knidener,  of  the  C<mte8  de  Voisenm  and  the 
CoiUet  de  Souffiert,  are  worthy  of  the  earlier 
volumes.  The  Ccmtet  in  particular  present  as 
with  a  living  picture  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy. 

Q.  HoNOi). 
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C0RSE8P0NDENCE. 

THB  UBRABT  AT  SI.  WULFBAU'S,  OBADTraAX. 

Hampatead :  November  18, 1BTS. 

In  a  room  orer  the  south  porch  of  St  Wol- 
fram's Church  at  Grantham  is  a  library  of  some 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dialned  Tolumes,  of  sufHci- 
ent  interest  to  deserve  more  attention  than  it  ap- 
pears at  present  to  receive.  It  comprises  no  less 
than  ten  works  printed  before  151G.  ITiere  is, 
first  of  all,  a  very  early  (undated)  copv  (capitals 
rubricated  by  hand)  of  the  Imago  Mundi,  com- 

Sosed  in- 1414  bj^  Petrua  de  Alyaco,  Cardinal  of 
lambray.  This  is  a  treatise  on  geography  and 
astronomy  with  diagrnmt.  At  the  end  are  certain 
tracts  of  John  Gerson.  2.  Disputations  of  various 
Doctors,  printed  at  Venice  in  1472 :  a  very  fine 
copy.  3.  Sermones  qutub-aguimala  fratrit  Leo- 
nardi  de  Utino,  orainia  pvtrum  predicatorum, 
printed  at  Fans  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  Louis 
XI.  (1478).  The  capitals  are  beautifully  exe- 
cuted by  hand  in  red  and  blue.  4.  "  Scotua  super 
tertio  aenfentiarum — impresaum  Venetiis  mandato 
et  sumptibus  —  domini  Octaviaoi  Scoti,  civis 
modoecienais,  terrio  nonas  Februarias  1407,  per 
Bonetum  Locatellum  Bei^omensem.*'  5.  CathoU- 
confratria  Johannia  Januenais  ord.  predic.,  printed 
at  L^ons  in  1603.  The  library  contains  many 
Dominican  works.  This  order  had  a  lai^e  house 
inQrantham:  the  well-known  "Angel"  inn  be- 
longed to  them.  6.  Qratian's  Decretala,  printed 
at  Paris  in  1506.  This  is  now  without  its  cover. 
7.  The  Oommentai^  of  Nicolas  de  Lyra  (Baale, 
1506).  8.  Qmailta  Nicolai  abbatia  Monacensia 
(Lyons,  1607).  This  retains  its  original  binding, 
9.  Decretala  of  Qregary  IX,,  printed,  in  red  and 
black  type,  at  Paris  in  1614.  This  is  in  its  ori- 
ginal covers,  as  is  also  10.  The  Tabula  genereiia 
ac  mare  magnum  Scotict  aubtiHtatit  of  Antonius 
de  Fantis,  printed  at  Venice  in  1516. 

Of  works  printed  between  1615  and  1600  there 
are  a  coimdemble  number.  I  may  mention  (I), 
A'ovua  orbit  regxonum  ac  inauiantm  veteribua 
ignotua  (Basle,  1566),  a  mof<t  interesting  collec- 
tion of  treatises  giving  accounts  of  the  dis- 
coveries of  Aloyuus  Oadamuatus,  Christopher 
Columbus,  and  Americus  Vesputius ;  also  Cortes' 
narration  of  his  conquests,  addressed  to  Charles  V. ; 
also  accounts  by  various  travellers  of  the  Holy 
Land,  Sarmatia,  Tartary,  Muscovy,  Prussia,  and 
Turkestan.  It  contains  a  letter  of  Emanuel,  King 
of  Portugal,  to  Leo  X.,  upon  the  Portugese  occu- 
pation of  India  and  Malacha  (n'c),  proposing  to 
take  posseBtitm  of  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea,  and 
to  close  it  to  Mohammedan  commerce,  in  con- 
junction with  the  forces  '*  presb<rteri  Johannis, 
potentissimi  christicolamm  domini,**  who,  as  the 
king  states,  had  sent  an  embassy  to  the  Portuguese 
commander  at  Vabulis,  a  city  not  f^  from  Goa, 
to  offer  his  assistance.  This  most  interesting 
book  has  lost  both  its  covers  and  is  in  sever^ 

fieces.  (2)  Origen's  works  (Basle :  "  ex  officina 
'robeniana,"  1636).  (3)  Several  volumes  (in 
black-letter)  of  law  cases  from  the  second  to  me 
twenty-second  years  of  Henry  VI.,  term  by  term 
(1656).  (4)  A  black-letter  English  translation  of 
part  of  the  History  of  Thucydides.  (5)  The 
ecdouutical  histoTy  of  the  Magdebuq;  Centoria- 


tors,  1574,  in  several  chained  volumes.  (6) 
DionysiuB  Charthusianus  on  the  Gospels  (Cologne, 
1533),  with  a  fine  pictorial  title-page.  (7)  Mar- 
tinus  Ohemnicius,  an  examination  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  printed  at  Frankfurt  in  1686,  with  a 
beautiful  utle-page  representing  the  Council  in 
session.  (8)  Samuel  Fox  on  the  Apocalypse, 
dedicated  to  Archbishop  Whitgift. 

The  library  further  contains  a  number  of  works 
interesting  to  students  of  theology,  editions  of 
the  works  of  moat  of  the  Fathers,  m  Uie  Beformers 
and  of  their  Oatholic  Bdrersaries.  I  will  only 
name  one  more  book,  and  that  for  its  title's  sake : 
H.  More,  D.D.,  A  ModeatBngtUrjf  into  the  myatery, 
of  iniquity  (1664). 

I  have  said  enough  to  show  the  very  great  value 
of  the  collection.  The  library  is  the  property  of 
the  clergy  of  St.  Wulfram's  Church,  and  its  pre- 
sent condition  is  not  creditable  to  a  body  of  learned 
men.  Many  of  the  most  valuable  books  are  with- 
out their  covers,  and  some  have  lost  pages  in  con- 
sequence. In  one  comer  of  the  chamber  there 
lies  a  small  heap  of  black-letter  printed  pages  and 
odd  book-covers,  some  of  them  mediaeTal. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  restoration  of  this  porch, 
now  in  contemplation,  may  include  a  painstaking 
reparation  of  these  most  interesting  volumes. 

G.  GiLBEBT  Scott. 


SBPULCHBAL  HASSS. 


Ualahlde  CasUe,  Co.  Dublin :  Norember  18,  lB7a. 

I  see  in  your  number  of  the  0th  inat.  an  article 
upon  ancient  masks  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Murray,  who 
gives  many  parallel  instances  of  the  discovery  of 
sepulchral  masks  similar  to  those  described  by  Dr. 
Scbliemann. 

When  I  was  at  Lisbon  some  years  ago,  I  was 
told  that  a  gentlenuin  there  had  a  gold  one,  and  I 
made  every  attempt  to  see  it  My  friend  the  late 
lamented  Dom  Augosto  Soromenho  had  seen  it  and 
vouched  for  ita  authenticity.  However,  I  did  not 
succeed,  as  the  owner,  who  wished  to  sell  it,  enter- 
tained ^e  absurd  idea  that  being  shown  would 
detract  from  its  value.  I  feel  satisfied  that  it 
must  have  been  a  similar  one  to  those  described 
by  Piof.  Otto  Banndorf. 

Talbot  db  Malahide. 


CLEISIOGAKIO  FLOWEES. 
6  Park  Village  East,  N.W.  :  Nor.  18, 1878. 

Will  you  allow  me  to  correct  an  inaccuracy  in 
the  ababBct  of  my  paper,  read  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  linnean  Society,  which  appears  in  the 
AoADEiCY  for  November  10  P  Instead  of  saying 
that  I  was  "disposed  to  regard"  homocleisto- 
gamic  and  heterocleistogamic  dowers  "  as  havinq; 
arisen,  one  by  degradation,  the  other  by  a  rudi- 
mentary form  of  the  organ  ; "  what  I  did  say  was 
that  although  atjirat  disposed  so  to  r^ard  them, 
further  observation  convinced  me  that  both  kinds 
of  closed  self-fertilised  flowers  have  originated  by 
degradation.  The  reasons  for  this  conclusion, 
derived  from  the  structure  of  the  flowers  of  Im~ 
patiena,  Ononia,  &c.,  are  given  at  length  in  the 
paper  in  question.        Alfbed  W.  BicKirBrr. 
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SCIENCE. 

Manual  of  {he  Qeology  of  Ireland.  By  G. 
Henry  Kinahan,  M.B.I.A.  With  Illns- 
trations  and  Map.  (C.  Kegan  Paal 
A  Co.) 

Ibeland,  with  all  her  grievances,  can 
hardly  complain  of  having  been  neglected 
by  geologists.  "Sot  to  go  beyond  tbe  past 
twdvemonth,  we  may  point  to  no  fewer 
than  three  works  whitm  have  been  published 
on  the  geological  structure  of  this  island. 
First  came  a  sumptuously-printed  quarto 
from  Bonn,  entitled  Aus  Irland,  in  which 
Dr,  Von  Lasaulx,  the  genial  and  accom- 
plished Professor  of  Mineralogy  at  Breslau, 
described  a  vacation-tour  which  he  and  his 
colleague,  Prof.  Ferdinand  Romer,  had 
undertaken  with  the  view  of  learning  some- 
thing about  Irish  geology.  A  few  months 
later,  and  just  on  the  eve  of  the  meeting  of 
the  British  Association  in  Dublin,  Prof.  Hull, 
the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey,  most 
opportunely  presented  us  with  a  work  on 
5PAe  Physical  Qeology  and  Geography  of 
Ireland — a  work  which,  by  its  title,  not  less 
than  hj  its  style,  may  be  fitly  placed  by  the 
side  of  Prof,  Ramsay's  charming  volume  on 
The  Physical  Qeology  and  Geography  of  Great 
Britain.  And  now,  after  the  interval  of  only 
a  few  brief  months,  Mr.  Kinahan  cornea 
forward  with  a  handsome  volume  on  precisely 
the  same  subject. 

The  appearance  of  this  new  work  has  not, 
however,  been  rendered  a  whit  the  less 
welcome  by  the  publication  of  the  earlier 
volumes.  Indeed,  on  placing  the  three 
works  side  by  side  the  impartial  critic  is 
forced  to  admit  that  the  best  wine  has  been 
kept  until  the  last.  Of  the  three  writings, 
Mr.  £inahan*B  is  nnqnestionably  the  most 
comprehensive;  and  of  the  three  writers, 
Mr.  Kinahan  can  certfunly  lay  claim 
to  the  longest  acquaintance  with  Irish 
geology.  His  work,  indeed,  is  in  very  lai^e 
measure  the  outcome  of  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  the  country,  acquired  during  his 
long  service  on  the  sta£f  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Ireland. 

It  was  for  many  years  the  intention  of  the 
late  Sir  Richard  Griffith  to  wi-ite  a  treatise 
on  the  geology  of  bis  native  land — an  inten- 
tion, however,  which  was  always  thwarted 
by  pressure  of  official  duties.  What  Sir 
Richard  found  himself  unable  to  accomplish 
Mr.  Kinahan  has  been  bold  enough  to  under- 
take. Kor  would  it-  be  easy  to  find  anyone 
better  fitted  for  the  work.  For  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  he  has  been  a  practical 
student  of  geology,  spending  his  days  in 
deciphering  the  enigmas  of  the  Irish  rocks. 
He  writes,  therefore,  with  authority,  and 
though  we  may  not  always  agree.. with  his 
theoretical  views — such  as  his  explanation 
of  the  origin  of  river-valleys — we  always 
feel  sure  of  the  trostworthiness  of  his  state- 
ments  when  dealing  with  matters  of  fact. 
His  volume  is,  unquestionably,  a  distinct 
gain  to  our  geological  literature— -the  work 
of  a  man  who  possesses  great  knowledge  of 
his  subject,  and  is  capable  of  imparting  his 
knowledge  with^cleamesa  and  foroe.  It  is 
a  book  which  in  many  respects  reminds  ua 
not  a  little  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Woodward's  excel- 
lent treatise  on  tbe  Geology  of  England  and 


Wales,  to  which  it  would,  indeed,  form  a 
very  fit  companion. 

In  describing  the  structure  of  Ireland 
Mr.  Kinahan  commences  with  the  oldest 
known  rocks,  the  Cambrian  strata,  which 
form,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  foundation- 
stones  of  the  country.  Here,  of  course,  we 
find  figures  of  the  nmons  Oldhamia.  The 
autJior  does  not  express  any  doubt  as  to  the 
organic  nature  of  the  markinp^a  comprised 
under  this  generic  name ;  but  it  is  only  hir 
to  remind  the  reader  that  some  very  eminent 
palaeontologists  are  by  no  means  easy  on 
this  point.  Thus  Prof.  Ferdinand  Romer, 
only  last  year,  referred  to  the  two  species  of 
Oldhamia  in  these  terms: — "  Nach  meiner 
anch  auf  die  Beobachtung  von  DiinnschliFen 
gegriindeten  Ansioht  lediglich  unorganiscke, 
durch  Faltelnng  der  Schiefer  bewirkte  Bild- 
ungen "  (Leonhard  and  Geinitz's  Neuea 
Jahrbuch,  1877,  p.  72). 

Among  the  Cambro- Silurian  fossils  we 
find  an  engraving  of  the  new  star-fish  from 
Wexford,  which  Mr.  Baily,  the  eminent 
palaeontologist  of  the  Irish  Survey,  has 
dedicated  to  the  author  of  this  work  under 
the  name  of  Palaeaeterina  Kinaliani. 

In  the  unsettled  state  of  opinion  as  to  the 
8^e  of  the  rocks  of  tbe  south-western  high- 
lands, we  naturally  turn  with  interest  to 
what  Mr.  Kinahan  has  to  say  on  so  vexed  a 
question.  A  glance  at  tbe  geological  map 
which  illustrates  his  work  is  sufficient,  to 
show  that,  in  the  S.W.  corner,  it  differs 
markedly  from  some  other  maps  of  recent 
date.  The  "  Old  Red  Sandstone  "  has,  in 
fact,  disappeared.  As  tbe  series  has  no  de- 
fined upper  limit,  but  shades  off  imper- 
ceptibly into  rocks  of  true  Carboniferous 
age,  Mr,  Kinahan  feels  justified  in  placing 
them  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous  series.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Dingle  or  Glengarriff 
beds,  which  have  been  separated  by  the 
Geological  Survey  as  a  distinct  group,  have 
lost  their  int^rity  and  independence,  and 
are  now  merged  in  the  Upper  Silurian 
system,  though  stitl  retaining  a  distinctive 
tint  upon  Mr.  Kinahan's  map.  They  thus 
revert  to  the  position  in  which  they  were 
originally  placed  by  Sir  R.  Griffith.  Prof. 
Hull,  after  a  recent  re-examination  of  the 
country,  has  frankly  admitted  that  on  this 
point  the  Sarvey  was  in  error,  and  that 
Griffith's  views  are,  after  all,  triumphant 
(Nature,  October  10,  1878).  It  will,  thore- 
fore,  be  seen  that  the  "  Cork  Bocks "  are 
now  partitioned  between  the  Carboniferous 
and  the  Silurian  grou{». 

When  Mi:  Kinahan  passes  from  the 
sedimentary  to  the  metamorphio  and  erup- 
tive rocks  of  Ireland,  he  strikes  us  as  being 
a  little  fanciful  in  the  choice  of  his  nomen- 
clature. Metamorphism  is  with  him  either 
metapeptic, paroptetic,oT methylotic,  according 
as  therocks  have  been  "  stewed  "  or  "  baked  "  or 
chemically  acted  upon  ;  while  eruptive  rocks 
may  be  either  catogemc  or  anogenic,  according 
as  they  are  formed  at  great  depths  or  near  to 
the  surface.  The  petrological  termination 
-yte,  which  he  has  employed,  according  to 
Prof.  Dana's  suggestion,  in  some  of  bis 
previous  writings,  is  now  laid  aside  in  favour 
of  the  more  &miliar  termination  -ite ;  the 
rock-names  and  the  mineral-names  being, 
therefore,  no  longer  distinguished  by  any 
difference  in  the  shape  of  their  tails. 


It  is  when  Mr.  Kinahan  comes  to  dcscrib.- 
the  origin  of  valleys  that  he  diverges  most 
conspicuously  from  the  views  of  most  of  his 
brethren  of  the  hammer  in  this  countrj. 
But  as  he  has  already  published  a  work 
specially  devoted  to  the  subject,  and  as  this 
work  has  been  duly  noticed  in  these  columns, 
it  is  needless  to  revive  the  question  in  con- 
nexion with  the  present  Tolnme.  He  still 
seems  inclined  to  give  too  little  valae  to  the 
effect  of  water,  and  too  much  ralne  to  tbe 
effect  of  fissures  or  breaks  in  the  strata.  He 
fortifies  his  argument,  however,  by  appeal 
to  parts  of  Western  Ireland  with  which  he 
is  intimately  acquainted,  and  which  arc  not 
familiar  to  most  of  our  geologists  who  belong  i 
to  the  meteoric  school. 

Much  of  the  most  interesting  matter  in 
Mr.  Kinahan*B  volume  has  gravitated  to- 
wards the  end.    His  last  section,  on  **  Eco- 
nomical Products,"  is  worthy  of  tbe  atten- 
tion of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  weal 
of  Ireland.   We  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  so  full  an  account  of  tbe  mines, 
minerals,  and  quarries,  since  the  publication 
of  Sir  Robert  EZane's  well-known  work. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  the  fninro 
prosperity  of  Ireland  depends  not  so  much 
npon  any  extension  of  political  pTTvi\egcs  as 
upon   the   economic  development   of  her 
mineral-deposits    and   other    natural    re-  | 
sources ;  npon  the  extent  to  which  scientitie 
intelligence  is  brought  to  bear  upon  their 
utilisation ;  and  upon  the  energy  with  which  i 
manufacturing  industay  is  promoted. 

F.  W.  BCDLEB.  , 


Dei'  Ursprung  der  Sprache.  Von  Lndwij 
Noir6.  (Maintz  :  Zabem ;  Jjoudoa  : 
Trubner.) 

This  is  a  remarkable  book.    It  is  written  in 
a  sin'gularly  clear  and  lucid  style,  ran?  in  all 
languages,  but  more  especially  soin  GennaTif 
and  is  full  of  stimulating  suggestions.  Tbe 
author,  already  known   as   a  phUosopbic 
writer,  is  a  follower  of  Geiger's  theory  on 
the  origin  of  speech  ;  but  he  points  out  the 
insufficiency    and    incompleteness   of  his 
master's  views,  and  supplements  them  b7  a 
theory  of  his  own,  which  has  the  merit  at 
once  of  novelty  and  probability.  Brit-r'y 
put,  it  comes  to  this :  the  roots  of  langua^> 
express  action,  and  these  roots,  the  primaeval 
vrords  and  stuff  of  speech,  are  the  produc: 
of  common  action  on  the  part  of  a  number 
of  men.  Whenworkingtogetheratacommcu 
object,   men    givo   utterance    to  certain 
rhythmical  cries  or  sounds,  which  are,  a? 
it  were,  called  forth  by  fjieir  work,  awl 
seem,  therefore,  to  be  its  expression.  Tbt- 
cries  of  sailors  when  hauling  a  rope  cr 
pulling  the  oar,  the  shouts  of  savages  wlier 
attacking  an  enemy,  are  illustrations  of  "nth.' 
Prof.  Noir^  supposes  to  have  been  the  iv- 
ginnings  of  spoken  language.    When  ociv 
such  sounds  had  been  associated  with  lii--' 
action  which  excited  them  and  tbe  obj*:c: 
upon  which  the  action  was  directed,  languid* 
had  been  created ;  it  only  remained  for  tbt> 
memory  to  make  the  association  permanent 
Geiger  fell  short  of  the  truth  from  referring 
the  origin  of  speech  to  tiie  individnal: 
whereas  language  is  essentially  tbe  creatbiu 
and  creator  of  sooietpf,  and  only  to  be  ex- 
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plained  ^3J  the  sympothj  that  exists  between 
man,  and  man. 

PraF.  Noir£  leads  up  to  the  fall  statement 
of  lais  tbeory  hj  a  xOTiew  of  the  opinions 
held  by  anoienta  and  moderns  on  tbe  origin 
of  langnf^,  and  the  gradual  clearing  of  the 
ffronnd  that  these  succwire  hypotheses 
bare  effected.  First  of  all  we  havo  the  old 
Greeks  with  their  question  whether  lan- 
guage was  a  growth  or  an  invention,  then  a 
chapter  on  Plato's  KratylvSf  and  then  we 

Cfrom  Herder  and  Hamann  to  Schopen- 
fT  and  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  and 
finally  to  Geiger,  whose  parable  is  taken  np 
and  finished  by  the  author  himself. 

The  best  confirmation  of  a  theory  is  its 
natnralnesB,  and  its  best  proof  its  making  us 
ask  onraelTra,  after  hearing  it,  "Why  did 
we  never  think  of  this  before?"'  Prof. 
Nbird's  theory  answers  both  requirements, 
and  he  may,  therefore,  be  congratulated 
opon  being  one  of  that  select  band  of 
thinkers  who  have  originated  ideas.  The 
study  of  language,  like  the  study  of  man, 
has  aufiered  from  being  treated  as  though 
language  were  a  unique  and  isolated  pheno- 
menon ;  aa  loug  as  we  exclude  the  lower 
animals  from  our  investigations  our  couclu> 
EioQS  will  be  as  one-sid^  and  fallacious  as 
those  of  a  student  of  the  human  body  who 
is  nnarqaainted  with  comparative  anatomy. 
I  hare  written  elsewhere  : — 
"  Can  the  emotion  that  prompts  the  savage  to 
shoot  be  said  really  to  differ  irom  the  sense  of 
power  and  life  that  makes  him  turn  his  shout  into 
aBiffuificantword?  ....  Surely  language  origin- 
ated in  the  desire  to  speak,  in  the  pleasure  felt  in 
the  Tery  act  of  ioTenting  sounds ;  and  to  limit 
such  inventioTi,  such  desires,  to  a  single  body  of 
men  is  as  reasonahle  as  to  hold  that  the  manifold 
fiongs  of  difierent  species  of  birds  have  all  developed 
out  of  some  original  one,  or  at  most  out  of  two  or 
three." 

To  draw  a  Hue  of  distinction  between  the 
soDg  of  a  bird  and  human  speech  at  its  out- 
set is  to  shut  one's  eyes  to  half  the  truth, 

While,  however,  admitting  to  the  fullest 
tlie  great  value  of  Prof.  Noir6's  contribution 
to  the  difficult  question  of  the  origin  of  Ian. 
gnage,  I  cannot  accept  it  as  an  explanation 
of  the  whole  problem.  It  is,  of  course, 
natnral  for  the  discoverer  of  a  new  idea  to 
posh  it  farther  than  others  will  allow,  to 
force  it  to  explain  too  much.  It  seems  to 
mo  that  the  cries  in  which  the  first  men  gave 
relief  to  their  feelings  when  engaged  in  a 
common  work  wore  but  a  part  of  the  material 
out  of  which  speech  has  been  formed.  So 
fiir  as  I  can  see,  they  do  not  exclude  the  in< 
tluence  of  onomatopoeia  or  the  use  of  gestures 
and  gesticulation.  We  have  only  to  turn  to 
the  parrot,  tfao  monkey,  or  the  child  to  dis- 
cover bow  strong  is  the  instinct  of  imitation 
i  rnplantcd  in  both  man  and  beast ;  and  in  the 
child  we  may  see  an  image  of  primitive 
man.  Xo  doubt  the  attempt  to  imitate 
natnral  sounds  will  be  as  imperfect  as  the 
attempt  to  express  thought  by  means  of 
speech,  and  tho  imitation  will  be  as  much 
coloured  by  subjective  phantasy  as  thought 
itself.  But  in  onomatopoeia,  in  the  imita- 
tion of  natural  sounds,  we  cannot,  I  believe, 
refuse  to  see  one  of  the  elements  of  human 
language. 

Whun  Prof.  Noire  comes  to  deal  with  the 
technical  question  of  etymology  and  the 
connexion  of  roots,  he  shows,  fike  Cteiger, 


the  want  of  a  special  philological  training. 
Excellent  as  is  his  theory,  bis  illustrations 
of  it  are  frequently  by  no  means  happy. 
The  flcieutific  philolc^t  shudders  inwardly 
when  he  finds  the  roots  stha  and  dha  con- 
nected together,  or  the  <  which  marks  the 
nominative  singular  referred  "  to  the  San- 
skrit  article  sa."  Like  Geiger,  too,  N"oir6 
seems  to  look  upon  the  roots  of  the  culti- 
vated Aryan  languages  aa  the  elements  of  a 
primitive  speech,  whereas  they  can  only  be 
the  roots  of  civilised  dialects  which  have  left 
their  unknown  and  unknowable  first  period 
of  history  far  behind  them.  How,  again, 
can  he  say  that  "  the  verb  still  remains  the 
kernel  of  the  sentence,  as  it  formed  origin- 
ally the  whole  sentence,  on  which  its  other 
members  only  developed  through  germina- 
tion and  growth,"  wluan,  as  a  matt^  of  fact, 
the  existence  of  a  v»b  in  the  various  lan- 
guages of  mankind  ia  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule  ? 

But  Prof.  Noir6  would  be  judged  as  a 
philosopher  and  not  as  a  philologist,  and  it 
is  as  a  philosopher  that  he  has  brought  phil- 
ology, what  it  seldom  receives  from  the 
hands  of  philosophy,  a  contribution  of  high 
value.  Even  apart  from  this,  his  book  is 
stimulating  and  suggestive,  tending  to  set 
in  motion  those  trains  of  thought  which 
always  place  old  things  in  a  new  light,  and 
often  lead  to  new  ideas.  Its  keynote  is  the 
quotation  he  has  prefixed  to  it  from  Oeiger ; 
"  Language  has  created  reason ;  before 
language  man  had  none.*' 

A.  H.  Satcs. 


SCIENCE  NOTES, 


AKTHROPOtOor. 

The  Witdom'Teeth  and  the  Evolution  of  Man.— 
"  It  appears,"  says  Mr.  Darwin  in  his  thacerU  of 
Man, aa  if  the  posterior  molar  or  wisdom-teeth 
were  tending  to  bwome  rudimentary  in  the  more 
civilised  races  of  man."  To  test  tbe  soundness  of 
this  conclusion,  Prof.  Mant^fazza  has  carefully 
examined  the  rich  craniological  collection  in  the 
National  Museum  of  Anthropology  at  Florence, 
and  has  published  the  results  of  his  investigation 
in  the  form  of  an  elaborate  paper,  which  occupies 
the  greater  part  of  the  last  number  of  his  excellent 
Aratmoper  fAntropplogia.  Setting  aside  those 
skulls  which  were  .too  old  or  too  young  or  too 
imperfect  to  be  useful  in  Hie  investigation,  the 
professor  has  stadied  1,240  sknlla,  of  which  644 
represented  modem  highly-civilised  races,  and  277 
modern  inferior  races,  while  the  remaining  1S8 
belonged  to  Romans,  Etruscans,  Phoenicians,  and 
other  nations  of  uitiqaity.  lie  6nds  that  the 
wisdom-teeth  are  more  frequently  absent  in  the 
superior  than  in  the  inferior  types  of  man- 
kind ;  the  exact  proportion  being  42'42  per  cent, 
in  skulls  of  the  nigner  races,  against  VJ-8Q  ^r 
cent,  in  the  lower  races.  This  is,  of  course,  quite 
in  accordance  with  Mr.  Darwin's  views.  Mante- 
gazza  finds,  however,  that  atrophy  of  the  third 
molar  occurs  less  frequently  in  the  higher  than  in 
the  lower  races :  namely,  in  10*00  per  cent,  of  the 
former,  and  in  20*68  pra  cent,  of  the  latter. 
Putting  all  the  abnormalities  leather,  it  appears 
that  in  the  lower  races  tbe  abnormal  and  the 
normal  cases  are  practically  equal ;  the  figures 
being  60*64  per  cent,  nornud  to  48*46  abnormal. 
The  case  is  very  different,  however,  in  the  higher 
races,  where  we  find  as  high  a  proportion  as  02*91 
of  abnormal  against  37'09  per  cent,  of  normal 
teeth.  With  respect  to  absence  and  to  atrophy 
of  the  third  molars,  the  ancieut  crania  stand  inter- 
mediate between  the  l^gh  and  the  low  races  of 
modern  times;  thus  the  ancient  series  exhitats 


27'34  per  cent,  of  skulls  in  which  the  wisdom- 
teeth  are  absent,  and  16*41  per  cent,  in  which 
they  are  atrophied.  Another  vexed  questiou  iu 
connexion  with  this  subject  refers  to  tne  number 
of  fangs  by  which  the  wisdom-teeth  are  im- 
phnted  in  the  jaw.  '  Mantegazza's  results  show 
that  the  third  molar  possessed  three  roots  in 
61 '86  per  cent,  of  tbe  skulls  of  modem 
high  races,  in  46*20  of  modem  low  races,  and 
in  46'43  per  cent,  of  ancient  types.  Teeth  with 
four  roots  are  rather  more  frequent  in  skulls  of 
modem  high  races  than  in  any  others  which  were 
examined ;  and  in  like  manner  wisdom-teeth  with 
two  roots  are  more  common  in  these  skiUls.  Oa 
the  other  hand,  a  mngle  root  occurs  more  fre- 
quently in  crania  of  the  lower  races.  Hie  vot 
rare,  it  not  unique,  case  of  a  wisdom-tooth  with 
five  roots  was  observed  in  a  modem  skull  of  high 
type.  In  the  lower  jaw  the  third  molar  has 
almost  invariably  two  roots,  irrespective  of  ethnic 
difierences ;  but  occasionally  in  the  higher  ^pes 
of  skull  four  roots  were  observed.  On  the  whole, 
Prof,  Mantegazza's  patient  investigation  of  this 
large  series  of  skulls  quite  substantiates  Mr, 
Darwin's  views,  and  induces  the  Professor  to 
conclude  his  paper  by  remarking  that  it  is  by  no 
means  a  wild  conjecture  to  suppose  that  at  a 
period  more  or  less  remote  the  tnird  molar  may 
disappear  itom  the  human  jaw.  Mant^azza^ 
resesriBhes  an  briefly  referred  to  by  Mr.  Oarwin 
in  a  footw)te  on  page  20  of  the  second  edition  of 
the  Detcent;  but  the  paper  itself,  eutatled  "II 
terzo  molars  nelle  nuze  umane,"  has  only  just 
been  published. 

The  Colouf  of  Human  Hair, — Among  the  phy- 
sical characteristics  upon  which  the  anthropologist 
relies  in  the  discrimination  of  tbe  several  modifi- 
cations of  mankind,  the  colour  of  the  hair  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  most  constant.  And  yet  but 
little  is  raally  known  respecting  the  cause  of  tbe 
differences  iu  colour,  and  the  distinctive  characters 
of  the  various  capillary  pigments.  It  is,  therefore, 
with  sBtisfaction  that 'we  point  to  a  paper  on  this 
subject  by  Mr,  H.  0.  Sorby,  which  appears  in  the 
current  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Anthropo- 
logical Institute.  Whatever  subject  Mr.  Sorb^ 
takes  up,  he  is  sure  to  throw  light  upon  it  by  his 
originality  of  treatment.  The  paper  before  us 
describes  some  researches  in  which  he  has  endea< 
TOured  to  isolate  the  pigments  of  the  hair,  and  to 
subject  them  to  chemical  and  spectroscopic 
scrutiny.  He  concludes  that  hair  is  a  colourless 
horay  substance  tinted  in  different  specimens  by 
three,  or  possibly  four,  distinct  pigmentary  bodies. 
Ordinary  solvents,  such  aa  water  and  alcohol,  have 
no  action  on  the  pigments,  since  these  are  pro- 
tected by  tbe  homy  matter.  Sulphuric  acid, 
more  or  lees  dilute,  appears  to  be  the  beat  medium 
for  sepatating  the  colouring  principles.  By  the 
action  of  such  a  reagent  it  is  of  course  possible 
that  decomposition  may  be  effected,  and  produets 
thus  obtained  which  are  not  origioally  present  in 
the  hair.  Mr.  Sorby,  however,  is  far  too  prac- 
tised an  experimentalist  to  be  led  astray  by 
mistaking  a  product  for  an  educt.  He  obtains 
from  ditterent  kinds  of  human  hair  a  reddish,  a 
yellow,  and  a  black  pigment.  Possibly  the  red, 
which  is  an  unstable  bodv,  may  pass  into  the 
yellow  by  a  process  of  oxidation,  Very  red  hair 
IS  characterised  by  the  preaence  of  the  red  con- 
stituent, unmodified  by  other  pigments ;  dark-red 
hair  cnnbuns  also  some  of  the  black  colouring 
matter ;  golden  hair  has  less  of  the  red  and  more 
of  the  yellow  principle ;  in  sandy-brown  hur  the 
black  and  red  constituents  are  assodated  with  a 
huge  proportion  of  yellow  matter ;  in  dark-brown 
hair  the  black  pigment  increases  at  the  expense  of 
the  others ;  while  in  black  'hair  this  dark  colour- 
ing substance  completely  overpowers  the  asso- 
ciated bodies.  It  is  notable  that  Mr.  Sorby  found 
in  some  very  black  hair  of  a  negro  jost  as  large  a 
proportion  of  red  pigment  as  in  a  very  red  hair  of 
European  origin.  We  may,  therefore,  safely  con- 
clude that  if  this  negro  should  have  Coiled  to 
der^p       black  pigment  his  hur  would  ban 
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1>edD,  not  white,  but  as  bright  a  red  as  that  of  any 
red-haired  European. 

Oateology  of  the  Achineae. — The  opening  paper 
in  the  laat  number  of  the  Archivioper  tAtUropo- 
loffia  is  an  elaborate  memoir  by  Dr.  Riccardi,  en- 
titled "  Studi  an  tropologici  intomo  ad  uno  scheletro 
Accinese."  So  little  is  known  of  the  Achineee 
that  thia  paper  forms  an  important  contribution 
to  the  ethaolo^  of  Sumatra.  The  interior  of  Achin, 
in  the  north  of  the  island  of  Smnatra^  is  inhabited 
by  people  who  differ  from  theneighhoariiig  Battas 
or  Battalis,  and  are  regarded  by  some  aathoritiea 
as  having  been  produced  a  loixtare  of  Malay 
and  Battak  elementa.  An  Achineee  skeleton, 
oertainly  the  first  which  had  ever  reached  Italy, 
has  beenpreaented  to  the  Museum  of  Aathropo- 
^ogj  at  Florence.  This  skeleton  has  been  minutely 
stomed  by  Dr.  Riccardi,  who  publishes  the  detaiu 
of  his  inTestigatioD  in  the  paper  beforB  us.  The 
cranium  has  a  cephalic  index  of  76-24,  belonging 
therefore  to  the  subdolichocephalic  group  of  Broca, 
or  to  the  orthocepLalic  of  Huxley.  The  only 
skulls  from  Sumatra  with  which  Riccardi  has 
been  able  to  compare  his  measurements  are  seven 
skulls  described  by  Dr.  Barnard  Davies  in  his 
valuable  Thetaurui,  but  not  one  of  these  is  Achi- 
nese.  Among  these  Sumatran  skulls,  however, 
the  one  with  which  the  Achineee  most  closely 
agrees  is  that  of  a  Battak.   The  author  aleo  com- 

fares  the  skull  with  a  number  of  JsTaneee,  Dyak, 
'apoan,  Malay,  and  Ohlnese  crama.  The  measure- 
ments of  the  Achinese  akuU  differ  considerably 
from  those  of  the  Malay,  but  come  dose  to  the 
Drak,  and  also  show  some  agreement  with  the 
Ohineae,  from  which,  however,  there  are  consider^ 
able  departures  in  the  character  of  the  orbits,  the 
facial  bones,  and  the  upper  jaw.  It  is,  of  course, 
unsafe  to  found  any  general  conclusions  as  to  the 
etbnie  characters  of  the  Achinese  from  studies 
founded  only  on  a  single  skull  and  skeleton,  which 
mar,  after  all,  exhibit  individusd  peculiarities 
rather  than  the  typical  characterisUcs  of  the  race. 

Prehistoric  Remaim  m  the  Rhiruiand. — Some 
interesting  remains  have  been  brought  to  light  by 
the  explorations  of  Dr.  Mechlis,  and  are  de- 
scribed by  him  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Cor~ 
re^Mmdenz'Blatt  der  deuttchen  Oaelltchaft  fUr 
Anthropologie.  The  tumuli  which  he  has  ex- 
amined are  situated  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
river  Eis,  which  falls  into  the  Rhine  near  ^yo^m8. 
Am  old  road  rnnning  from  Wattenheim  to  Ramsen 
divides  the  collection  of  burial-mounds  into  two 

Eaups,  difiering  in  size,  in  conatroction,  and  pro- 
bly  hi  date.  In  the  tumuli  on  the  west  of  the 
river  thd  bodies  are  unhumt,  and  tiie  assodated 
oinecta  are  exdusively  of  bronze.  On  the  eastern 
^e,  however,  one  of'^  the  graves  has  yielded  an 
iron  sword,  while  others  in  the  same  group  have 
been  found  to  enclose  stone,  cists  containing 
sepulchral  uma  with  ashes  that  testify  to  the 
practice  of  cremation ;  in  one  of  the  cists  was 
found  a  bronze  fibula  decorated  with  coral  and 
pearl,  and  possibly  of  Etruscan  origin.  Not  far 
irom  these  tumuli  are  some  curious  heaps  of  old 
iron  eJage,  evidently  resulting  from  the  imperfect 
smelting  of  the  local  iron-stone.  No  less  than 
400  waggon-loada  of  these  slags  were  lately  re- 
moved for  road-mending.  Dr.  Mechlis  regards 
them  as  relics  of  prehistoric  iron-smelting ;  and 
suggests,  in  fact,  that  they  were  left  by  that  pre- 
Bfflman  people  who  are  represented  in  the  tumuli 
hf  the  man  with  the  iron  sword. 

BOTANT. 

Paop.  B.  Frank  communicates  to  the  Sotan- 
iache  Zeitung  (No.  40)  an  account  of  a  few  short 
investigationa  on  parasitic  fungi,  conducted  with 
the  view  of  determining  whether  they  are  the 
cause,  or  merely  the  concomitent,  of  certain  leaf- 
stuns  on  which  they  occur.  In  the  cases  ex- 
amined by  him  he  succeeded  in  producing  the 
Bt^ns  by  sowing  and  cultivating  die  fungi  in 
qnestion  on  the  fresh  leaves.  The  fungi  experi- 
mnted  with  were  X»aru>pM  putiUa,  and  species  of 


Ramularia  and  Cercotpora  ;  of  none  of  theee  was 
the  life-history  at  all  well  known,  and  the  abort 
sketehes  given  are  of  considerable  mycological  im- 
portance. 

Dr.  Moritz  Teattbb  continues  in  No,  42  of 
the  Botanitche  Zeitung  the  discussion  on  the 
mechanical  theory  of  cell-growth — already  en- 
gaged in  by  Sachs,  De  Vriea,  and  the  author. 

Db.  0.  F.  NT1CA.N  haa  puUished  the  first  part 
(Ratiunculaeeae  —  Pomaceae)  of  a  Con^iechu 
Florae  Europaeae. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 
flHTOHOLOQicAL  SociBTT. — {Wednodaif,  November  6.) 

H.  W.  Batbs,  E«q.,  F.L.S.,  F^.S.,  PreBidant,  in  the 
Chair,  Mr.  Waterhoose  exhibited  a  specimea  of 
Chattlioffnathus  exoelleTM  (Telephoridao),  a  new  beetle 
from  New  Granada. — Mr.  H.  T.  Stainten  exhibited  a 
naw  horn-feeding  Tinea  {T.  orieniiUie)  vbich  bad 
been  reared  by  Mr.  Simmooa,  of  Poplar, — The  Bev. 
H.  L,  Gtffhun  axhilnted  some  rare  British  beetles 
taken  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Horsham,  Sossax. — 
Mr.  G088  exhibited  apetMrnens  of  a  rare  dragon-fiy 
{Cordttlia  Curtisi)  from  Chiistchurch,  Hampshire. 
— Mr.  Meldola  exhibited  a  male  apecimen  of  the 
moth  Erebus  odorus,  from  Jamaica,  posseaaiiig  large 
tufta  or  broBhes  on  the  hind  legs,  which  were  con- 
Btdered  aa  probably  acent-secreting  organs. — ^Frof. 
Wood  MatOD  exhibited  drawings  and  made  remarks 
on  the  flower-eimnlating  Mantidae. — Mrs.  Bandolph 
Clay  exhibited  a  living  specimen  of  a  beetle,  Zopherue 
BrSmei,  from  YoeataD,  worn  as  an  ornament. — Sir 
Sydney  Saunders  exhibited  specimens  of  BUiftophaga 
i'sen^s,  Linn.,  employed  in  the  process  of  copriflca- 
tion,  received  from  Mr.  J,  Lichteoatein,  of  Mont- 
pellier ;  also  specimens  of  Syeopkaga  crastipea. 
West.,  from  the  sycamore  figs  of  Egypt,  together 
with  certain  apterous  associates, — ^The  secretary  read 
a  commaoicatioQ  from  the  Board  of  Trade  with  refer- 
ence to  the  damage  done  to  the  com-cropa  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mariapol  by  swarms  of  the  beetle 
Aniaoplia  auitriaca.  A  sub-committee  was  appointed 
to  draw  up  a  Report  on  the  same. — Miss  E.  A. 
Ormerod  read  a  paper  on  Peila  rotae,  the  well-known 
insect  produciog  the  so-called  "  rubt "  in  carrot-crops. 
She  advocated  the  use  of  a  phenol  preparatioo  for 
the  destniction  of  this  pest.— Mr.  C.  0.  Waterhoose 
read  a  paper  eontaining  "  Descriptions  of  Kew  Tele- 
phoridae  from  Central  and  South  America."— Sir 
Sydney  Saunders  communicated  a  paper  "  On  the 
Habits  and  Affinities  of  Sficophaga  and  Apoerypta 
from  the  Sycamore  Figs  of  kgypt." — Mr.  Distant 
communicated  "Descriptions  of  New  Species  of 
Hem  iptera-Homoptera. 


BoTAL  Abchaboloqical  iMSTrruTB. — {^Thuriday, 
November^.) 

C.  D.  £.  FoBTHUH,  Esq.,  V.-P..  in  the  Chair.  At 
thia  the  opening  meeting  of  a  new  session,  the  Obair- 
maa  alluded  to  the  hospitable  reception  that  had  been 
accorded  to  the  Institute  at  the  meeting  at  Northamp- 
ton, and  the  great  interest  of  the  places  that  had  been 
visited  in  that  hiatoric  and  well-favoured  district. 
The  death  of  Mr.  David  Lning,  at  a  ripe  old  age,  waa 
spoken  of  at  some  length,  and  hie  many  antiquarian 
attainments  touched  on ;  his  friendship  with  Sir 
Walter  Scott  was  an  interesting  link  with  the  past — 
The  Rev.  B.  S.  Baker  read  a  paper  upon  "  The  recent 
Exploration  of  the  Bomao  Oimp  at  Irehester,  near 
Wellingborough."  From  the  begiDning  of  June  laat 
up  to  the  present  day,  these  careful  researches  had 
been  perwnally  couducted  by  Mr.  Baker,  and  he  ex- 
hibited some  of  the  fruits  of  his  labour  tothe  meettog 
— viz.,  a  large  collection  of  Boman  antiquities,  iu- 
cluding  human  hair,  coina,  pottery,  fresco-painting, 
and  military  weapons  of  iron,  which  latter  were  partly 
accoaoted  for  by  the  ironstone  district  in  which  they 
had  been  found. — Mr.  Beady  exhibited  a  beantiful 
gold  embossed  repeating  watdi  of  the  time  of  Qneen 
Anne ;  a  collection  of  late  Boman  finger  rings  found  in 
London ;  and  a  fine  example  of  an  iDScribed  silver  ring 
of  the  time  of  Henry  III. — Mr.  Hartahorne  exhibited 
a  MS.  catalogne  of  the  library  of  Lund  Church, 
1578. — Sir  J.  Hwkfaam  sent  a  nibbing  of  an  Arabic 
inscription  from  the  ialand  of  Cyprns. — Miss  Simson 
exhibited  a  pair  of  satin  mittens,  early  eighteenth- 
century.   


Naw  Shaksfbbb  Socibtt, — {Fridag,  Nooember  8  ] 

F.  J.  FuBHivAix,  Esq.,  Director,  in  the  Chair.  Tbt 
paper  read  was  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Daniel,  on  "  The  Tioet 
or  Dnrations  of  the  Action  of  Shakspere's  PUyi: 
Part  I.— The  Cwnedies."  Mr.  Daniel  took  these  is 
the  order  of  the  Folio,  and,  teUing  shortly  how  masy 
scenes  of  each  play  were  comprised  in  one  dayt 
action,  and  what  intervals,  if  any,  must  be  snppoul 
between  the  successive  days,  then  sommed  np  the  n- 
suit  in  thia  way : — "  The  time,  then,  of  At  You  hJu 
B  may  be  taken  as  ten  days  represented  on  the  ata^, 
with  each  snfBcient  intervals  as  the  reader  may 
imagine  for  himself  as  requisite  for  the  pTob»bility  of 
the  plot : — Day  1.  Act  I.,  sc.  i.  Day  2.  Act.  I.,  sc.  ii. 
and  ill.,  and  Act  IL,  sc.  i.  [Act  Ilq  sc.  iii.].  Day  3. 
Act  IL,  sc.  ii.  [Act  III.,  sc.  i.]  ;  an  interval  of  a  few 
days — the  journey  to  Arden.  Day  4.  Act  II.,  sc.  iv. 
Day  6.  Act  II.,  sc.  v.,  vi.,  and  vii.;  an  interval  of  a 
few  days.  Day  6.  Act  III.,  sc.  ii. ;  an  interwal — in- 
definite. Day  7.  Act  III.,  ac.  iil  Da^  8.  Act  III., 
sc.  ir,  and  v. ;  Act  IV.,  ac  i.,  ii.,  and  iii, ;  and  Act  V., 
sc.  I.  Day  9.  Act  V.,  se.  ii.  and  iit  Day  10.  Act  V., 
sc.  iv.  Two  scenes  of  the  play— Act  IL,  ac.  lit.,  and 
Act  III.,  sc.  i. — are  plaeea,  within  hradeta,  out  cf 
their  actual  order  in  thia  table,  ^e  first  must  be 
referred  to  day  No.  2,  the  second  to  day  No.  3  ["^e 
the  analysia],  Looking  to  the  time  of  the  Kecea. 
they  are  ont  of  place :  tbe  author  seems  to  hare  gone 
back  to  resume  these  threads  of  the  story  which  w^re 
dropped  while  other  parts  of  the  plot  were  in  haad." 
Mu^  coriona  inoonaistencies  in  the  mentioBS  ef  tincv 
seasons,  snd  parte  of  the  day  were  poiiitarf  oat,  but 
Mr.  Daniel  absolved  Shakspere  from  tie  conAiaioa  io 
the  Merry  Wivea — where  FalstaflTs  seeoai  advcntat* 
takes  place  on  Uie  morning  of  the  same  day  in  wh\dk 
his  first  adventure  had  token  place  in  the  afternoon — 
by  supposing  that  aome  manager  had  rolled  two 
Bcanea  into  one,  and  altered  two  or  three  of  Bhak- 
apere's  notes  of  tjme.  In  the  discosuon  which  fol- 
lowed, attention  was  called  to  the  change  in  the  pre- 
sent meaning  of  tha  aailor'e  glau — half-aQ-bonr — 
from  Shakspere'a  glau  or  hour-glass.  And  it  seems 
aa  if  hia  "  pilot's  glass  "  in  JIt»  Well,  II.,  i.,  was  even 
a  two^our  glass. 


BoTAL  AsTBOXOUiCAL  SociiTT. — {^Friday, 
JSovemher  8.) 

Loan  LniDSAT,  M.P.,  President,  to  the  Chair.  Awng 
the  presenta  received  special  attention  waa  dram  to 
a  copy  of  the  Sidereal  Messenger,  which  had  been 
presented  to  the  eocie^  by  Mr.  Bambam,  ofCiiaigo, 
at  the  desire  of  Mr.  Banyard,  to  whom  he  b»d 
presented  it  on  the  occasion  of  the  late  EcUpae  Expe- 
dition. The  copy  was  said  to  be  the  onlyeon^^Ae  or 
nearly  complete  one  in  England,  and  to  be  mace  per- 
ftjct  than  any  of  the  copiea  in  the  publie  libraries  of 
America.' — Mr.  Gill  reported  on  "  The  Progress  of 
the  Bednctioaa  in  Connexion  with  the  A^ecsian 
Expedition  to  obaerre  the  Opposition  of  Mars."  He 
had  applied  to  moai  of  the  principal  observatories  st 
home  and  abroad  to  assist  him  by  determinin;^  the 
places  of  the  stars  near  which  the  planet  paased.  ani 
he  had  received  a  very  heariy  leapoase  to  hia  applica- 
tions. The  eompanson  of  the  observations  fr^n 
fbnrteen  observatories  of  precisely  the  same  atari,  all 
observed  about  the  ftime  epoch,  showed  much  Ini^r 
discordances  than  miRlit  have  been  expected.  Th«fe 
waa  a  difference  of  S"  of  arc  between  the  mean  of  the 
right  ascenaiona  obserre  J  at  Washington  and  observed 
at  Oxford,  and  it  became  an  interesting  QuostioD  to 
determine  the  origin  of  this  discordanccL  He  intended 
to  issue  a  circular  requesting  the  ohservatories  to  m«ke 
test  obsetTatioDs  for  determining  personal  errors  de- 
pending upon  the  magnitudes  of  the  stars.  In  conclud- 
ing his  acconntof  the  work  of  reduction  which  had  been 
accomplished,  Mr.  Q-iU  said  that  he  gave  at  preaeai 
only  the  dednced  eorrecdon  of  the  assumed  parallax, 
but  would  not  state  the  asaamed  parallax,  aa  then 
'  waa  a  form  of  criticism  which  was  uselesa,  althoog!: 
it  was  nnfortonatdy  too  frequent— namely,  the  criti- 
cism of  the  resolt  according  aa  it  agreed  or  diaagree-i 
with  preconceived  notions  of  what  the  reenlt  oogbi 
to  be. — Mr.  Penrose  read  a  paper  on  his  observations 
of  the  totol  eclipse  of  tha  aan  on  July  20  last.  He 
exhibited  a  lane  drawing  of  the  corona  as  seen  by 
him  from  a  stetion  near  Denver,  Colorado.  He  had 
devoted  his  attention  chiefly  to  the  npper  part  of  the 
corona,  and  eapecially  to  the  rays  near  the  north 
pole  of  the  SOD,  which  appeared  to  have  a  atmctnra 
which  had  reminded  him  of  spun  glass.   That  part 
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<rf  the  dnning  vUch  d^endad  on  his  own  sketchea 
conesponded  reiy         with  the  evidence  of  the 
photographs  which  had  been  taken. — Dr.  Schoster 
read  a  paper  on  bis  obsamtions  of  the  same  eclipse, 
made  at  Xas  Aftifft^  in  Sonth  Colorado.   He  had 
intended  to  ose  a  spectroscope  with  a  fla<aeseent  eye- 
pieee,  but  ludbttmiatBlj  the  cell  of  it  had  been 
damaged  in  tiaaiDt,  and  he  had  been  obliged  to  nse 
the  spectroscope  in  the  ordinary  vay.   He  noticed 
that  as  the  eclipse  proceeded  he  vas  able  to  see 
further  and  further  into  the  violet  end  of  the  spec- 
tram ;  and,  as  oUier  observers  had '  made  the  same 
r^maik,  he  thought  that  possibly  there  might  be  some 
condensation  of  aqneoas  vaponr  going  on  dnring  the 
eclipse,  vlueh  might  eanee  the  atmosphere  to  become 
mcffe  transparent  to  rays  <tf  stunt-wave  length.  He  had 
{>ereeived  Uie  eorona  shortly  before  the  beginniDg  of 
totality,  and  had  made  some  spectroscopic  observa- 
cions  (»  it,  fixing  especially  one  pretty  bright  Hdb  in 
the  green.   He  thoogbt  that  polariscopic  obGervations 
were  likely  to  furnish  further  information  'with  regard 
t'j  the  eoostitntiwi  of  the  corona.   There  seemed  to 
be  no  donbt  that  there  vas  a  ^lace  a  little  above  the 
sun's  limb  vhere  the  polansation  was  strongest. 
Aeeording  to  theory,  polarisation  onght  to  increase 
cmdoally  ontwaxds;  but  in  fact  it  soon  reached  a 
mazimnm,  beyond  the  area  of  which  it  was  fonnd  to 
decrease  in  intensity.   He  aoeonnted  fbr  it  by  sup- 
posing that  beyond  the  area  of  mazimnm  polarisation  a 
rondensation  of  the  particles  might  take  place  so  that 
1  he  light  was  dispNsed  according  to  the  ordinary 
l»wi  of  reflection,   with  regard  to  the  shape  of  the 
corona,  he  wished  to  point  ont  tiiat  it  was  symmetri- 
i-.'il  in  reference  to  an  axis  which  did  not  coincide 
with  the  sun's  axis  ;  and  he  mentioned  the  differences 
which  he  had  fonnd  in  different  eclipses,  Mr.  Ilanyard 
expressed  his  doubts  of  the  possibility  of  determining 
the  position  of  the  axis  of  symmetry  with  the  preci- 
t'ioa  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Schuster.   He  had  spent  some 
time  in  orienting  the  photographs  and  drawings  of 
the  corona  for  the  society's  edipse  volume.  The 
lK!st-oriented    photographs   were    tbow   of  the 
foroDa  of  1871 ;  but  even  in  the  case  of  these 
th«ra  would  probably  be  an  error  of  a  d^ree  or 
more.     The  next  best  oriented  photographs  were 
t  tiose  of  the  corona  of  1860;  but  with  ^e  exception 
of  these  two  eclipses  he  should  be  sorry  to  speak  of 
the  correctness  of  the  orientations  of  the  axis  of 
Hymmetry  within  5".— Mr.  Neison  read  a  pper  "  On 
Xewcomb'a  Correction  of  Hansen's  Valae  of  the 
s>-<7i)]ar  Accelention."  in  whidi  he  snggested  that 
\tweoinb  had  given  too  much  weight  to  the  evidence 
<icrf  red  from  the  oldest  of  the  known  lunar  eclipses, 
wliijh  rather  disagreed  with  that  of  the  sacceeding 
'  iiit  s,  and  that  by  omitting  it  the  correction  of  the 
.ici-eleistioQ  wonld  briiw  it  sensibly  nearer  to  its 
-hL-oreticaJ  vBjlne,— Mr.  Baayard  read  a  note  "  On  the 
Presence  of  Particles  of  Itoq  in  the  Atmosphere,"  and 
rvlated  some  experiments  made  during  his  return 
vjyage  from  America  for  gathering  such  particles  by 
laeins  of  glycorioe-plates.   He  also  showed  a  photo- 
imiph  of  the  oxygen  spectrum  presented  to  the  society 
i  _v  Dr.  Henry  Draper,  of  New  York,  and  drew  special 
attention  to  a  gronp  of  four  lines  in  the  oxygen 
(spectrum,  which  coincided  with  great  exactness  with 
lour  binular  bright  lines  in  the  lolar  speetram.  Hr. 
4'hristie  asked  how  this  was  to  be  recondled  with 
rhe  unnoaacement  of  Prof.  J.  C.  Draper  tiiat  he  bad 
t  ion  1   sixty-five  dark  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum 
iA  bioh  corresponded  with  oxygen  lines;  and  a  discus- 
~:<tn  ensaed  respecting  the  value  of  the  evidence  on 
t<>th  aides. — At  the  close  of  the  meeting  attention 
vfun  drawn  to  a  rare  phenomeoon  which  would  be 
v;-i1>le  on  November  12, 1879,  from  the  planet  Mars- 
it  t  T'lnMt  of  the  earth  and  moon  across  the  son's  diso — 
.a<l  the  orcnmstances  connected  with  it  were  men- 
-  i(iii(-<I  in  some  detMl.   The  last  tnnsit  of  the  kind 
;  >'ik  place  in  November,  1800;  the  next  to  follow 
will  oceurioMay,  lOOfi. 


pHT9tcJX  Socmr.— (5W«rifay,  November  9.) 

[•ii.>F.  G-.  C.  FosTXB,  V.-P.,  and  afterwards  Prof.  TV.  G. 
\<!anin.  President,  in  the  Chair.  Prof.  W.  G.  Adams 
•xplaioed  a  simple  appliance,  made  by  Mr.  S.  C. 
rislay.  fat  exhibiting  the  coloured  bands  due  to  inter- 
«raDc«  with  tUek  platee.  The  hands  doe  to  regular 
-efl^ction  and  re  ft«ction  were  produced  by  two  thick 
p(At«a,  aeariy  parallel  to  each  other,  and  fixed  in  a 
ttnma  box,  with  rectangolsr  apettnzee  on  its  flat  £ieefl, 
bo  tbat  tha  light  fell  on  the  flnt  plate  at  an  ai^  of 


60°.   The  elliptical  interference  bands  dne  to  the 
scattering  or  diffhsion  of  light  at  a  point  on  the  front 
sur&ce  of  one  of  the  plates  were  shown  by  means  of 
a  precisely  analogous  arrangement,  except  that  the 
indination  of  the  plates  to  Moh  other  was  somewhat 
greater;  in  this  case  the  interference  bands  fomed  by 
reffular  reflection  fiall  in  another  direcUon,  eo  tiiat 
theyarenotrecMvedhytheeyeb   Prol Adamspointed 
out  that  this  instznment  wonld  tcxm  a  convenient 
means  of  obtainiug  polarised  U^t  in  cases  where  the 
length  of  a  Nichol's  prism  is  objectionable. — Prof. 
W.  F.  Barrett  exhibited  and  explained  Edison's 
microtasimeter  and  carbon  telephone.   He  referred  to 
Dn  Mntcd's  early  observations  and  CUrae's  plumbago 
rheostats,  and  he  stated  that  Edison  was  ptotnbly  the 
first  to  apply  the  diminished  redstance  of  carbon 
under  pressare  to  a  practical  use.  He  usee  compressed 
lampblack,  a  button  of  which  may  be  formed  as 
follows  ; — The  wick  of  a  paraffin  lamp  having  been 
cut  so  that  it  smokes,  a  quantity  of  lampblack  is 
formed  in  the  chimney ;  the  lower  portion,  which  has 
the  more  intense  black  colonr,  is  collected  from  time 
to  time,  and  all  brown  particles  must  he  oaiefhlly 
removed,  since  they  o^r  a  greater  rceistance.  The 
mass  is  compressed  into  a  disc  about  the  size  of 
a  sixpence,  crushed,  passed  through  a  fine  sieve,  and 
again  compressed,  and  this  operation  may  be  two 
or  three  times  repeated  in  oi^er  to  attain  to  per- 
fect uniformity.    The  carbon  button  rests  on  a 
smooth  metallic  snrffice  in  connexion  with  a  binding 
screw,  and  a  similar  condncting  surface  rests  upon  it 
leai^Dg  to  a  second  binding  screw.   A  atrip  of  hard 
rubber  1  in. 'long,  j-  in.  wide,  and  ^  in.  thick,  is 
supported  rertieally  above  it,  its  upper  end  being 
attached  to  a  fine  screw  worked  by  a  tangent  screw 
with  graduated  head.   The  whole  is  enclosed  in  a 
heavy  conical  brass  box.  Prof.  Barrett  snggested  that 
the  apparatus  should  be  inverted,  because  the  weight 
of  the  strip  on  the  button  is  fbnnd  to  prevent  the 
needle  of  the  galvanometer  retaming  at  once  to  zero. 
It  was  shown  that  the  hand  at  some  distance  caused 
a  considerable  defieetion,  and  Pro£  Barrett  stated  that 
in  a  still  room  the  instmment  becomes  so  senntive  as 
to  be  almost  unmanageable.   By  replacing  the  bard 
rubber  by  a  atrip  of  gelatine  Tarnished  on  one  aide, 
a  Tery  slight  change  in  the  hygrometrio  state  of  the 
atmosphere  can  be  detected  by  the  absorption  of 
moisture  causing  expansion  of  the  gelatine^  and, 
therefore,  compression  of  the  carbon.    Its  action  as 
an    aneroid   baroscope    was  suggested   by  Prof. 
Barrett,   the   button    being   associated   with  an 
exhausted  box.     He  pointed  out  that  before  the 
tasimeter  can  be  used  as  a  measuring  instrument, 
experimenta  must  be  made  in  order  to  aacertain 
the  exact  relation  between  the  resistance  of  car- 
bon and  Uie  pressure  to  which  it  is  subjected. 
The  carbon  telephone  was  next  dsstanbed.  A  very 
ingeuions  and  simple  form  of  shunt,  reOMved  from 
Mr.  Edison  with   the   tanmeter,   deserves  men- 
tion.  A  row  of  brass  studs  fixed  on  a  board  are 
united  by  plugs,  so  that  if  the  current  enters  at  one 
end  it  can  pass  ont  at  the  other  without  meeting 
with  any  appreciable  resistance.   But,  if  a  plug  be 
removed,  it  throws  in  about  four  inches  of  a  resisting 
wire  wound  over  two  rows  of  pins  underneath  the 
board,  one  row  of  which  are  in  metdlie  connexion 
with  the  studs.  Thus  the  entire  length  of  wire  is  in 
circuit  when  all  the  pln^  are  removed.  Finally, 
Prof.  Barrett  mentioned  that  a  communication  has 
just  been  received  irom  Mr.  Edison,  stating  that  he 
has  succeeded  in  arranging  an  efBcient  receiving 
instmrnent,  in  which  no  form  of  magnet  ia  employed. — 
Mr.  Ladd  then  showed  several  forms  of  electric  lamp, 
arranged  so  as  to  render  the  use  of  dockwco'k  un- 
necessary.  Id  that  known  as  WaUaee^s  workshop 
lamp,  the  spark  passes  between  the  edges  of  two 
plates,  the  lower  one  being  fixed,  while  the  upper  one 
is  raised  to  a  suitable  distance  by  an  electro-magnet, 
brought  into  action  immediately  on  the  passing  of  the 
current.  A  second  form,  in  which  an  annular  magnet 
was  employed,  acted  on  the  same  principle,  the 
armature  eanying  the  upper  plate  DMUg  specsally 
arranged  so  as  to  give  a  maximum  of  attractive  Ibree. 
In  the  third  form,  the  Y-Iamp,  two  rods  of  graphite 
were  inclined  at  an  angle  of  46°  to  the  vertical,  resting 
in  contact  on  a  piece  of  china.    Immediately  on  the 
current  paaaing,  an  electro-magnet  ia  caused  to  act, 
and  after  the  rods  have  been  firmly  gripped,  they  are 
separated,  and  the  support  removed.    Should  the 
circuit  be  broken,  they  will  at  once  &11  together. 


Aktebofolooical  iHsrrrvm — {Tuetdta/, 
November  12.) 

JoEK  EvAiTB,  ^ad.,  D.C.L.,  LLJ>.,  F.B.S.,  President, 
in  the  Chair.  Ur.  Bobert  Cost  read  a  "  Report  on 
Anthropological  Proceedings  at  the  Orient^  Con- 
gress," in  which  he  e&ve  a  digest  of  all  the  ^pera 
and  discuesiona  at  that  Congress  which  am^alned 
to  the  science  of  Anthropoh^. — ^Mr.  Paik  Haixiaon 
read  a  paper  on  some  charactars  tattooed  on  a 
Motu  girl.  The  Motn  are  a  people  located  in  the 
aouth-eaatem  peninsula  of  New  Guinea,  and  are  de- 
scribed by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Turner  as  a  superior  race  to 
the  Papuans,  ftom  whom  they  differ  both  in  ctdonr 
and  customs.  The  marks  are  mostly  arranged  in 
groups  of  three.  On  the  right  arm,  however,  nine 
or  ten  are  apparently  connected  by  a  line  running 
above  them  alL  The  eharaeters  are  twenty-three 
or  twenty-four  in  number,  and  are  formed  of 
straight  fines  in  tbe  following  combinations,  viz. : 
five  of  two  linea ;  nine  of  three  lines ;  five  of 
four  lines ;  and  three  of  five  lines.  The  Motn 
charactera  are  uaed  aimply  for  ornament  or  charms. 
As  an  example  of  the  nse  of  letters  for  tattoo- 
marks,  the  case  of  the  Austrian  anbject  waa  cited 
■who,  having  been  taken  priaoner  in  Burmah  a 
few  yeara  ago,  was  there  tattooed  with  letters 
and  other  pattema.  Beside  tbe  characters  on 
the  Motu  girl  there  are  various  [netnres  or  hiero- 
glyphics consisting  of  eyes  and  eyebrows,  a  lunar 
crescent,  and  other  fanuB. 


Obbxicaz.  SocDtTT.— (TWnfo^,  November  13.) 

This  was  a  special  meetane  to  hear  the  Faraday 
liectnre,  which  was  delivered  in  the  theatre  of  the 
Boyal  ^stitntion  by  Prof,  A.  Wuzta,  and  was  entitled 
"  La  CottsUtntion  de  la  Matiire  a  I'Etat  Gasenx." 
Tbe  lecturer  commenced  by  expressing  his  sense  q£ 
the  great  honour  which  had  been  conferred  on  him  by 
inviting  him  to  speak  in  a  theatre  sacred  to  the  name 
of  Faraday.  The  subject  was  one  of  great  interest 
to  physicists  and  chemists.  For  some  time  gases  and 
vapours  were  separated  from  each  other  by  the  dis- 
tinction that  Taponrs  could  be  condensed  to  finids, 
while  gases  were  not  so  condensable.  This  distinction 
has  gradually  been  broken  down,  and  the  existence  of 
a  body  in  the  state  of  gas  or  liqnid  has  been  reduced 
to  a  simple  qnestion  of  temperature  and  pressure. 
Young  Faraday,  while  assistant  at  the  Bojal  Insti- 
tution, liqae&ed  chlorine ;  soon  afterwards  he  obtained 
sulphurous  acid,  ammonia,  cyan(^D,  and  many  other 
gaFss  in  the  liquid  state.  In  all  his  experiments  the 
principal  agent  employed  waa  pressure  ;  some  gases 
resisted  all  attempts  to  liqaefy  them  by  pressure 
alone,  and  were  called  permanent  gases.  From 
Andrew's  researches  it  became  evident  that  for 
each  liquid  there  is  a  temperature,  the  "criti- 
cal point,"  above  which  it  is  impossible  for  the 
liquid  to  exist  as  such;  however  eaormoua  tbe 
pressure  may  be,  it  must  assume  the  gaseooa  con- 
dition. The  dynamieal  theory  was  then  touched  upon 
as  regards  its  explanations  of  the  above  £gets. 
Intense  cold  was  finally  tried  in  cot^unetion  with 
enormous  pressure,  and  by  these  means  MM.  Cailletet 
and  Baonl  Pictet  have  aneceeded  in  liquefying  almost 
simultaneously  all  gaaea  hitherto  called  perma- 
nent. A  description  of  the  apparatus  used  by 
these  inveatigaton  waa  given.  Thos  the  distinotion 
between  permanent  and  mm-permanent  gases  has 
been  abolished,  and  there  are  no  longer  any  perma- 
nent gases.  Moleonles  and  molecular  force  were  then 
considered  by  the  lecturer,  especially  Arogadro's 
law:  "Equal  volumes  of  gases  and  vapours  enclose 
the  same  number  of  molecules."  Next  was  illus- 
trated and  developed  the  proposition  :  "If  one 
atom  of  hydrogen  occupies  one  volume,  the  mole- 
cules of  aU  compound  bodies  in  tbe  gaseous  state 
occupy  two  Totnmes."  The  ap^reat  essepUooe 
to  this  latter  propoaitjon  were  dwelt  upon  and  pro- 
nounced to  be  doe  to  a  decomposition  of  the  substances 
which  form  tbe  exceptions.  With  an  experiment 
which  demonstrated  this  to  be  the  case  with  chloral 
hydrate,  tbe  lecturer  concluded.  The  lecture  was 
throughout  remarkable  for  the  degant  experiments 
with  which  it  was  illustrated.  At  the  oo Delusion  of 
the  lecture  Pn^  Wnrts  waa  presented  with  the 
Faraday  modal  stm^  in  palladinm. 
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Xomxnf  U&TEHKATicAi.  Socutt.— (ZHuri^i^, 
^tfWAiAer  14.) 

LoxD  BATiBioff,  F.B.S.,  President,  in  the  Chux. 
After  the  treasnrer's  aod  secretaries'  Reports  had  been 
read  and  adopted,  the  meeting  proceeded  to  the 
election  of  the  new  council.  The  following  gentle- 
men were  elected:— Mr.  C.  W.  Merrifield,  F.B.S., 
Dneident;  Prof.  Cayley,  FJt.S.,  -and  Ixwd  iRsy- 
leigh,  F.RS.,  Tice-preeidentB.  Other  changea  in  the 
council  were  made  in  accordance  with  ciax-  recent 
BOtiee  in  the  Acaoeht  (October  10,  p.  879). — Mr. 
Merrifield  having  taken  the  Chair,  Mr.  J.  B.  H. 
Dicksoo,  M.A.,  was  elected  a  member,  and  Prof.  W. 
S.  Jevons,  P.E.3.,  propOBed  for  election.  The  chair- 
'  man  then  read  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Society  by  Mr. 
Warren  de  la  Une,  respecting  a  memorial  to  M. 
Lererrier. — Lord  Rayleigb  commanicated  a  paper  "  On 
the  Instability  of  Jeta ; "  Mr.  Harry  Hart  read  a 
short  note  by  Prof.  Crofton  "  On  Self-etrained  Frames 
of  Six  Joints;  "  and  Mr.  Toclcer  (hon.  aec.)  read  an 
abstract  of  a  paper  "  On  the  Calculus  of  iijquiTalent 
Statements,  III."  by  Mr.  H.  McCoU.  This  last  con- 
t^ned  the  solution  of  a  test-problem  to  show  the 
power  of  the  author's  method  of  elimination ;  then  an 
sxpUnaldon  with  illustratjons  and  aj^UeationB  of 
another  allied  method,  which  he  calls  "  the  metliod 
of  Unit  and  Zero  Substitntion ; "  next,  a  brief  indica- 
tion of  the  way  in  which  the  algebra  of  logic  may 
render  important  serrica  to  scientific  men  in  investi' 
gating  the  causes  of  natural  phenomena ;  and,  lastly, 
a  bri^  criticism  of  Prof.  Jerons's  method  of  Bolving 
logical  problems. 


Urkuoloobul  Socnri.— (ZKiir«2ay,  2)ovember  H.) 

0.  Qebates,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  Chair.  The 
third  of  a  course  of  six  lectures  on  "Meteorolo^" 
was  delivered  b;  Mr.  B.  Strachan,  the  subject  being 
"The  Barometer  and  its  Uses,  Winds  and  Storms." 
The  lecturer  commenced  by  giving  an  historical  notice 
of  the  invention  and  perfecting  of  the  barometer,  and 
said  that  meteorology  was  mainly  concerned  with 
standard  iutmments.  He  .thNi  stated  that  Foiijn'a 
barometer  was  considered  a  standard  &r  fint-claaa 
stations;  the  Kew  pattern  marine  barometer,  a 
itaadard  for  use  at  sea ;  and  Gay-Lussac's  syphoo 
barometer,  a  standard  for  travellers;  and  gave  a  de- 
scription of  the  relative  merits  of  these  with  regard  to 
accuTBCy  and  permanency  of  errors.  He  also  referred 
to  the  Kew  pattern  barograph  and  the  aneroid,  and 
explained  some  of  the  nses  of  the  barometer  as  a 
weatJier-glass.  With  the  aid  of  maps  and  diagrams 
he  iUostmted  the  distribution  of  atmospheric  pressure 
_  in  storms,  the  average  distribution  ovor  the  globe, 
and  the  diarnal  range  of  pressure.  In  conclusion,  he 
referred  to  the  labours  of  Admiral  FitzBoy,  Mr. 
Glaisher,  and  others,  and  described  how  atmospheric 
pressure  ires  correlated  to  temperature,  wind,  and 
weathw.  *   

KoTAL  AsuTic  8oaxrT.~(M(mdai/,  Nowmher  18.) 

Sib  H.  C.  K^vtukson,  E.C.B.,  Pwaident,  in  the 
Ohair.  Mr.  E.  L.  Brandreth,  as  delegate  of  the  Bojal 
Asiatic  Society,  spoke  of  the  great  Boccees  of  the 
Oriental  Congress,  held  at  Floreoce  in  September 
last,  and  mentioned  the  kindness  of  the  Italian  hosts, 
and  the  remarkable  namber  of  distinguished  scholars 
who  were  present.  He  added  that  no  one  could  have 
come  away  without  a  personal  sense  of  the  obligation 
conferred  on  atranger  visitors  by  the  indefatigable 
exertions  of  the  Secretary,  Fzof.  de  Gnbematis,  upon 
whom  all,  or  most,  of  the  work  really  fell.— A  paper 
was  read,  eontriboted  \ij  Mr.  Edward  Thomas,  F.R,8., 
*'  On  the  Position  of  Women  in  the  Ilaat  in  Olden 
Times,"  in  whidi  the  writer  called  attention  to  a 
custom  common  in  the  ancient  world,  and  still  pre- 
vailing in  some  parts  of  the  East,  of  naming  children 
after  the  mother  rather  than  after  the  father,  showing 
the  prominent  influence  of  the  women.  This  subject 
he  illustmted  by  referenee  to  the  well-known  osages 
of  I^eia,  Caria,  Etnria,  F«isia,  andant  and  uodoni 
fodia,  Osiylon,  and  Australia. 

FINE  ART. 

ABT  BOOXa. 

JVftty  Artt  for  L«amr%  Sours;  a  Book  for 
Zadie$,  By  EUia.  4.  U^vidgon.  (Oh^man  and 
Hall.)  Inm  the  nametoiu  worb  *'  Bj  the  Sune 


Author"  mentioned  on  the  title-page,  and  fol- 
lowed hy  "  etc.  etc.,"  Mr.  Davidaon  would  appear 
to  have  obtained  readers  for  some  at  least  of  bis 
former  volumes.  If  the  present  book  ia  to  be 
taken  as  a  fair  sample  of  his  ware,  we  can  onlj 
express  our  astonishmeDt  at  hia  eucceas.  In  calling 
it  A  Book  for  Ludiea,  the  aut^ior  could  not  have 
paid  a  worse  compliment  to  the  ftir  sex.  Oan  it 
IM  poBsible  that  there  are  many  ladies  with 
leisoie  honm  who  would  he  content  to  employ 
them  in  tning  to  carve  each  a  Tery  ugly  end  of 
a  hook-craiUe  as  Fig.  1,  or  to  imitate  in  leather- 
work  such  an  amorphous  object  as  that  called 
"  Sprig  of  Vine,"  Fig.  14  P  We  trust  not ;  but  if 
it  be  so,  then  this  book  may  provide  a  safety- 
valve  for  pent-up  folly  which  might  prove  dan- 
gerous if  turned  in  another  direction.  We  all 
know  who  finds  mischief  for  idle  hands  to  do ; 
and  'as  Mr.  DavidBon's  instructions  can  end  in 
nothing  worse  than  waste  of  time,  wood,  and 
cardboard,  and  some  nice  messes  on  the  carpet,  he 
may  be  a  real  benefactor  to  society.  To  those, 
however,  who  have  leisure  hours,  and  wish  to 
practise  some  art,  pretlr  or  not,  to  some  purpose, 
we  cannot  recommend  uu  volume. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Studi/  of  Painted  Gloat. 
By  A.  A.  (Rivingtona.)  This  modest  little  book, 
by  a  very  modest  author,  though  little  more  than 
a  compilation,  is  sensibly  and  simply  arranged  and 
very  carefully  written.  To  those  who  have  not 
time  or  opportunity  to  make  a  thorough  studv  of 
the  larger  works  on  the  sabjeet,  and  yet  wiea  to 
he  able  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the 
windows  of  the  churchM  they  may  see  on  their 
travels,  it  will  prove  a  very  valuable  vade-meeum. 
The  characteristics  of  the  different  periods  of 
glase-jainting  are  plearl^  and  shortly  noted,  and 
a  sufficient  account  is  given  of  the  most  remark- 
able examples  of  each  style.  As  a  guide,  how- 
ever, in  oiscriminating  between  the  merits  of 
modem  glass  windows  the  book  is  less  satisfactory. 
On  this  account  the  chapter  on  "  Glass- Painting 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century  "  is  the  least  valuable 
of  all.  The  student,  uter  learning  something 
about  the  different  styles  of  the  different  centuries, 
will  naturally  wish  to  know,  not  only  what  is  the 
best  glass  now  produced,  but  also  why  it  is  the 
best.  Although  we  think  A.  A.  too  diffident  in 
expressing  his  opinions  on  these  points,  we  are 
bound  to  say  that  the  sound  remarks  scattered 
through  the  book  on  the  jainciples  of  the  art  will 
be  of  much  use  to  the  student  in  fbnning  a  correct 
judgment  as  to  the  merit  of  any  window  he  may 
Eee. 

Arc^ief  voor  NederlandecHe  KunUgetchiederut : 
verzameUng  van  meerendeeUontutgegevenberichten, 
Bijeengebracht  door  Fr.  D.  O.  Obreen.  (Rotter- 
dam.) We  have  already  noticed  (April  7  and 
June  9, 1877)  the  earlier  numbers  of  this  work, 
the  first  volume  of  which  is  now  completed.  It 
comprises  336  pages  of  closely-printed  matter,  with 
twelve  plates  of  fiicaimiles  of  marks,  armorial 
bearings  of  art  corporations,  &c.,  and  a  careful 
Index  which  adds  greatly  to  the  utility  of  the 
work.  Among  the  documents  printed  in  the  later 
numbers  are  several  relating  to  tapestry  and 
stained  glass  executed  for  the  Admirmty  at 
Rotterdam,  1644-46 ;  otiiera  concerning  the  manu- 
facture of  art-pottery  at  Utrecht,  1616-1773 ;  aud 
a  contract  for  painting  the  ahutten  of  the  owan 
in  the  great  church  at  Alkmaar,  dated  August  16, 
1643;  these  shntters,  the  work  of  Oaesar  van 
£verdii^;ett,  are  still  in  the  dinrch ;  the  subject 
which  they  represent  is  the  Triumph  of  King  &ul. 
Those  who  have  visited  the  Museum  at  Rotter^ 
dam  will  probably  remember  a  lai^  and  clever 
picture  representing  the  Governors  of  the  House 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  Old  Men's  Home,  in  the 
High  Street  at  Rotterdam — a  group  of  five  persona, 
all  in  black,  three  of  whom  are  seated  at  a  table 
while  the  ocher  two  are  standing  ^j.  This 
work,  dated  1653^  was  attributed  formerly, 
on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Lamme,  to  A.  Mij- 
tena;  Biixger,  in  I860,  ascribed  it  to  James 
Backer ;  tba  oflloal  catuogne  of  1867  anigns 


it  to  Daniel  Mijtens  the  elder.  I>ocum<-- 
here  published  prove  it,  however,  to  bo  the  w. 
of  John  Damian  Oool,  a  hitherto  unknown  ar.- 
of  Rotterdam,  whose  name  figures  among  thost 
the  master-painters  admitted  into  the  Guild 
St  Luke  at  Delft  on  March  7,  1614.  Ux 
turned  to  Rotterdam  iu  1318,  if  not  sooner,  k.. 
there  married,  April 23, 1623^  Elizabeth,  dao^'i-j^ 
of  Oomelius,  wiiuw  of  the  pamter  Louis  FercrII:& 
On  Oetohar  20, 1652,  John  D.  Cool  made  aeu- 
tract  with  the  Qovemors  of  the  Old  KCen's  Stat 
by  which  they  agreed  to  admit  him  into  tb:  i> 
aUtution  on  condition  of  his  paying  tham  a  nc 
1,226  fiorins,  and  in  addition  paintings  a  pictn 
representing  them  assembled  together  m  -je 
council-room  of  the  house.  The  artist  died  :a 
November  24, 1660,  and  was  hnried  in  the  eha 
ou  the  27th ;  this,  his  only  known  work,  conticsri 
to  adorn  the  Governors'  room  until  18^,  whea 
was  transferred  to  the  Museum.  Rectification:  tc 
this  sort  are  invaluable,  and  we  trust  that  tbis 
work  may  meet  with  the  encooragement  Ix 
deserves.  The  archives  of  man^  of  the  old  Z>utc^ 
towns,  u  yet  unexplored,  contain  abamdaint  notes 
of  inteieat  concerning  the  di.  Kctheitonditb 
artiste  and  timr  worke,  which  on^t  to  fee  eaie- 
fully  collected  and  printed  as  soon  as  fomUo. 

M.  Charles  Blaitc  has  Just  noblidied  in  me 
volume  (Reuouard),  under  ue  tiue  of  La  Bttiu- 
Artt  d  rExpotition  vmveradle  (is  1878,  the  iol- 
nightly  articlee  which  he  contributed  to  tlu 
Tempt.    His  oritidsm  ia  hiffhly  inteteatiBff,  u  i: 
represents  the  purest  academic  ^nrit  prevauin^  tx. 
the  present  moment  in  the  upper  classes.  M. 
Blanc  is  at  once  Frofessw  of  Aastheties  at  the 
Coll^  de  France,  a  member  of  the  Freccb 
Academy  and  of  the  Academy  of  Inacriptiuii.  tai 
an  ex-Director  of  Fine  Arte.   In  these  ihe 
result  of  somewhat  hasty  study  and  a  lesiy  pec, 
will  be  found  the  average  of  the  critidsms  of 
men  of  the  world  ou  all  the  echoed  whirii  snit 
their  principal  representatives  in  painting,  sculp- 
ture, engraving,  &c.,  to  the  Champs  de  Mar*. 
The  chapter  on  etching  and  engraving  ia  all  tb:? 
more  curious  inasmuch  as,  after  worki^  from  tire 
model  in  1^1  Delaroche's  studio,  M.  Ohiu-les  Sac* 
learnt  the  patient  art  of  line-ei^^ving  nndcr 
Luigi  Oalamatta.   His  critidsma  on  the  fozlisA 
school  are  not  very  extensive.   M.  Ohariss  VStac 
in  the  academic  sphere  wiUiin  whu^  Juf  nidleet 
is  confined,  was  only  able  to  give  it  a  somewhat 
divided  attention,  though  not  wboQy  unsymfkr 
thetic.   Of  Mtllais'  work  he  prefers  landscapes 
to  his  portraits.   "Lea  paysages  anglus.'  he 
writes,  A  propoe  of  Messrs.  Morris,  Morsrtn. 
Aumomer,  Macbeth,  Boughton,   IMnwell,  "lAac- 
Whirter  (he  does  not  mention  Frederick  Walkei!\ 
"sent  presque  toujours  expresufs.    H  y  a  mi 
fond  de  sentimentaliame  dans  toute  la  peintvn 
anglalse.   Le  mot  unnble  n'est  pas  le  synon^iM 
de  ridicule,  comme  chez  nous."   And  M.  Chiil<s 
Blanc  pursues  the   traces  of  this  sentiment- 
aliam  among  the  ^enre^^intera,  Fildea,  lloX 
Sant,  Wallis,  Oalderon,  Yeamea,  Leslie,  Stone. 
Orobardson,  Mus  Staplefl,  &&,  ending  with  Ur. 
Alma  Tadema,  in  whom  he  reeognuea  "moit 
archaeological  e<nence  than  style."   V»  oonsidcn 
the  most  striking  painting  to  m  Bfr.  Bume  Jones'^ 
Merlin  and  Vivten.   Among  portrait-j^ainters  tbf 
eminent  critic  quotes  Messrs.  Millaia,  for  ha 
Beefeater,  Watts,  J.  Fettie,  Ouless,  and  Leigfatoa 
He  pronounces  the  maat^iece  of  the  f^li^a 
school  to  be  Mr.  Herkomer's  Cfteben  Penmonm. 
In  the  field  of  sculpture  but  few  works  are  lats- 
tloned— Mr.  Leighton'a  Athlete,  Fuller's  Deierl^ 
Mr.  Boebm'a  StaiUon  and  Thomat  Carlffle.    I: » 
certain  that  the  masteipiecea  of  Pheidias,  vidA 
present  in  the  British  Museum  the  do^uenl 
spectacle  of  their  eternal  beauty,  axo  more  viatted 
by  tourists  than  by  sculptors. 


2^0TE8  ON  ABT  AND  AMCSABOLOGT. 

Wi  are  glad  to  learn  that  Sir  Oontts  LindssT 
has  necAred  Her  Ifagesty's  penalisuni  to  pnUish 
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a  complete  series  of  Teproductions  from  the  drsw- 
inps  by  the  Old  Sihsten  in  the  Koyal  Library  at 
AVindsor.  The  exhilHtioD  last  year  at  the  Gros- 
venoT  Gidlery  of  the  wonderfiil  Beries  of  designs 
by  liioDardo  da  Vinci  suggested  the  importance  of 
inakiDfr  these  treasures  pennaneDtly  accesnible  to 
tlie  artistic  public,  and  Mr.  Stephen  ThonipBon,to 
whom  the  labour  of  photography  has  been  en- 
trusted, lias  already  taken  upwards  of  two 
hundred  negatives.  The  reproductions,  wbicb 
hare  been  made  by  means  of  the  Autotype 
Permanent  Process,  will,  we  understand,  be  ready 
for  issue  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  They  will 
be  ftiraDjred  in  four  portfolios,  of  which  the  first  two 
will  contun  one  hundred  drawings  by  Lionardo. 
The  third  portfolio  will  contain  the  drawings  of 
Raphael  ana  Michelangelo ;  and  the  fourth  port- 
folio will  be  devoted  to  the  Early  Italian  Masters, 
and  to  Biirer,  Claude,  &c. 

Is  regard  to  the  approaching  ezMbition  at  the 
Grosrenor  GaUery  we  hear  that  a  very  remarkable 
series  of  Italian  drawings  is  to  be  lent  for 
exhibition  from  the  Library  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.  This  collection  is  only  Imown  to  the  public 
by  one  or  two  examples  exhibited  at  Leeds,  and 
the  present  dis[^y  will  therefore  be  in  the  nature 
of  a  revelation.  We  understand  that  it  contains 
some  exquiaite  apecimeui  of  Lionardo  da  Vinci, 
Andrea  Maalegna,  Baphad,  and  Giorgione.-  The 
early  Florentine  School  is  wso  said  to  be  well  re- 
presented. 

Mb.  AfiLUiB  is  said  to  be  so  pleased  with  the 
etching  from  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Bischofieheim 
lately  puhlLihed  in  L'Art  that  he  has  invited  the 
engraver,  Mr.  Waltner,  to  etch  the  picture  of  The 
OanMtr'a  Wife.  ' 

Mb.  Behbsfobd  IIofe,  MP.^  has  consented  to 
preside  at  the  distribution  of  prizes  to  the  students 
of  the  St.  Martin's  Lane  School  of  Art,  which  is 
to  ti^e  place  on  the  29th  inat. 

Mb.  Fbedsbice  Lbighton,  the  newly-elected 
President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  has  accepted  an 
invitation  to  be  present  at  the  annual  dinner  of 
the  Arts  t?lah,  which  will  be  held  early  in  D»- 
C-^mber. 

We  re^t  to  learn  that  Mr.  Herkomer  is  ee- 
rionsJy  ill. 

Vi's  anderstaod  that  the  Koyal  Academy  has 
not  definitely  decided  to  hold  an  e:dubition  of 
drawings  by  the  Old  Masters  tiiia  winter.  The 
anmnmcemeDta  which  have  been  made  to  that 
effect  have  been  somewhat  premature.  Several 
members  of  the  Academy  feel,  it  is  said,  consider- 
able reluctance  to  undertake  a  task  that  would 
give  the  appearance  of  entering  into  competition 
with  the  Grosvenor  G^ery;  and  this  view  is 
partly  strengthened  by  the  &ct  that  most  of  the 
priTate  collectors  have  again  offered  their  contri- 
Dutions  to  the  iosUtution  in  Bond  Street.  To 
the  public,  however,  it  would  clearly  be  a  gala 
that  the  Academy  should  prosecute  their  idea. 
Tlieir  efforts  would  form  an  interesting  supplement 
to  the  more  extensive  collection  tiiat  wUl  be 
found  elsewhere. 

Thb  purchase  of  a  hurge  oollection  of  sketches 
by  John  Leech  is  likeh^  to  be  made  for  the  library 
of  the  Charterhouse  ochool.  These  sketches,  in- 
cluding, among  a  nninber  of  otiios,  those  for  Uie 
Omrw  Bktory  ef  Soma  and  the  Oomk  Mutmy  tf 
En^OHdt  were  offered  1^  the  Leeeh  &mily  fat 
sal«  to  the  Oharterhonie,  the  sduwl'in  which 
John  Leech  was  educated.  A  flmd  has  now  been 
raised  among  old  OartbueianB  for  their  pur- 
cbaae,  to  which  the  managing  committee  of  the 
library  contribute  60^,  so  that  it  may  he  hoped 
that  these  delightful  records  of  the  wit  and 
humour  of  a  past  scholar  will  be  secured  to  stamo- 
lata  the  comic  genins  of  fhtura  Ourthnsiaus. 

Tn  news  of  an  impnrtant  archaeological  dis- 
covery at  Wedmonf  m  Somerset,  was  reported 
last  week  to  the  Ttmts  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Sonenetalure  Archaeological  Sodety.  Wed- 


more  has  long  been  supposed  to  have  been  the  site 
of  one  of  the  palaces  of  our  early  Knglish  kings. 
It  was  here  that  Aelfred  in  878  made  his  solenm 
peace  or  "frith"  with  the  Danes,  when  their 
leader  Guthrum  was  baptised,  and  Weseex  for  the 
time  delivered  from  these  harassing  Northmen. 
The  thousandth  anniversary  of  this  event,  which 
secured  for  England  Aelfred's  wise  rule  and  peace- 
ful government,  was  celebrated  last  September  at 
Wedmore.  Since  then  the  Rev.  Sydenham 
Hervey,  the  Rector  of  Wedmore,  has  undertaken 
excavations  with  a  view  of  finding  the  site  of  the 
old  Saxon  palace,  which  tradition  has  always 
pointed  out  as  lying  in  a  field  called  the  Court 
Garden,  about  a  mile  from  Wedmore  Church. 
Here  then  the  rector  commenced  his  digging,  and 
has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  light — almost  at  once,  it 
would  seem — upon  the  very  spot  for  which  he  was 
searching.  At  a  depth  of  about  six  to  ten  feet 
below  the  ground  he  has  discovered  the  remains 
of  masuve  walls,  cemented  with  ancient  mortar. 
Five  disUnct  lines  of  these  have  been  opened,  and 
Hr.  Hervey  is  now  trying  to  find  out  their  con- 
nexion, for  thev  are  not  merely  foundations,  some 
of  them  being  lined  inside  with  plaster.  Hitherto 
no  coins  have  been  found,  but  only  a  large  quan- 
tity of  pottery  both  Roman  and  Early  English, 
some  of  it  ornamented  in  a  rude  manner,  and  one 
piece,  probably  the  mouth  of  ajar,  representing  a 
small  but  beautiful  female  face. 
"Hiere  can  be  little  doubt,"  says  Mr.  Hunt,  the 
secretary,  who  Bends  the  account,  "  that  Mr.  Hervey 
has  really  discovered  the  remains  of  the  old  palace  of 
onr  West  Sazoa  Kings,  the  very  scene  of  the  high 
festival  at  which  1,000  years  ago  the  peace  was  signed 
with  the  Danes,  and  uie  fillet  was  loosed  from  the 
brow  of  0athonii,  or  rather  Aothelstan,  to  call  him  by 
his  new  Cbrietian  name.  The  character  of  the  pottery 
and  the  shape  of  some  of  the  shingles  which  have 
been  found  seem  to  point  to  the  probability  that  the 
old  English  building  was  raised  upon  the  site  of  some 
older  Bomano-Ccltic  villa." 

It  is  hoped  that  funds  will  be  forthcoming  to 
enable  Mr.  Hervey  to  carry  on  operations,  for  no 
doubt  much  more  remains  to  be  laid  open,  and 
it  is  especially  probable  that  coins  will  be  dis- 
covered, the  traditions  of  the  place  having  always 
pointed  to  hidden  treasure. 

Mb.  Sau  Bouqh,  R.S.A.,  died  at  Edinburgh  on 
the  19th  inst.  He  was  bom  at  Carlisle  in  1822, 
became  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Aca- 
demy in  1867,  and  an  Academician  in  1875.  We 
hope  to  speak  more  fully  next  week  of  the  life 
and  works  of  this  diBting^isbod  artist. 

The  new  regulations  concerning  commissicms  for, 
and  the  acquisition  of,  works  of  art  by  the  French 
Government  were  published  last  week  in  the 
Chroniqtie  det  Arts.  One  of  the  most  important 
of  the  articles  enumerated  is  that  "  commissions 
or  acquifiitiona  made  by  the  State  include  the  ex- 
clusive right  for  the  State  of  reproduction  by  any 
means  it  may  deem  desirable."  Therefore  no  repe- 
tition of  a  work  purchased  bv  the  State  can  be 
made  by  the  artist  or  any  otner  person  without 
the  express  permission  of  the  Administration. 
This  permission,  when  granted,  will  determine  the 
modincations  which  an  artist  most  make  in  tiie 
reproduction  of  his  work  in  order  that  the  repeti- 
tion may  not  be  oonfounded  with  the  (xr^^inal. 

Two  new  historical  portraits  have  lately  been 
added  to  the  series  we  nave  already  described  as 
having  been  painted  by  Louis  Gaillait  in  the 
Belgian  Senat«-house.  These  represent  the  Duke 
Philippe  le  Bon  aud  Charles  V.,  both  standing  out 
from  gold  backgrounds  with  excellent  decorative 
efibct.  The  Charles  Y,  here,  howerer,  is  not  the 
Charles  T.  of  Galhut's  celebrated  Mdieation ;  for, 
though  the  likeness  is  preeerred,  the  whole  life  of 
the  uce  seems  to  hm  died  out,  PhUimie  leBon, 
tkOi  is  nierely  a  eonvaitional  zendemg  of  an 
established  type. 

,  jf  ia  gignifieant  that  tiw  FrmcAt  0<nimiisrion  of 
Fine  Arte,  taking  into  oonrideratum  the  laige 
aams  apont  every  year  in  the  puchaie  by  toe 


Government  of  religious  pictures  for  churches, 
hare  decided  that  the  137,000  Jrs.  allotted  in  the 
Budget  for  the  purchase  of  reli^ous  works  shall 
henceforward  go  to  increase  the  grant  for  acqniu- 
tions  to  the  national  museums,  which  shall  from 
this  time  he  augmented  to  287,000  frs. 

Thb  sepulchre  of  a  Roman  Iwionary  has  been 
found  at  Jart,  in  La  Vendde.  It  is  curious  that 
a  leaden  casque  and  a  leaden  dart  have  been 
found  in  this  tomb,  which  are  perfectly  unique,  so 
far  as  is  known  at  present.  The  forma  of  the 
casQue,  the  lance,  and  the  leaden  rin^  leave,  ac- 
cording to  antiquaries,  no  doubt  as  to  their  Roman 
origin ;  hut  these  leaden  objects  cannot  be  matched 
in  any  European  museum,  and  thus  hare  a  con- 
siderable historical  interest. 

Tee  Athenaeum  Beige  announces  that  the  sale 
of  the  works  left  by  the  late  M.  Madou  will  take 
place  in  the  middle  of  next  month.  Beside 
finished  pictures,  and  sketches  for  well-known 
works,  it  includes  a  series  of  designs  in  gmaiiit 
and  colours  at  spe{^al  interest, 

£xGA.TATioin  conducted  in  Bonn  for  some 
months  past  have  led  to  interesting  results.  A 
Roman  castrum  has  been  discovered,  which  in 
preservation  and  extent  is  superior  to  that  near 
Hombuig,  which  was  considered  unique  in  Ger- 
many. The  apparatus  for  heating  the  floors  and 
walls  was  found  almost  entire. 

The  Grand  Duke  of  Mechlenburg^chwerin 
has  undertaken  to  restore  the  statue  of  Koemer 
erected  in  his  burial-place  at  Woehbeln,which  has 
fallen  into  disrepair. 

The  Grand  Duke  Oonstantine  has  bought  for 
10,000  f^CB  the  picture  by  Lederstroms  whidi 
excited  such  interest  at  the  I^uis  Exhibition,  7^ 
Bod}/  of  C&arka  XII.  earned  acro»  the  Norwegian 
Mowvtains, 

Ak  important  diseoTsry  of  Roman  sculptures 
has  been  made  at  Neumagen  on  the  Mosdle.  They 
are  now  on  view  in  the  Museum  of  Tidvea,  and 
are  in  excellent  preservation.  Their  subjects  are  of 
much  interest,  as  thej  chiefiy  represent  domestic 
scenes,  vinta^,  hunting,  coursing,  and  so  forth, 
indicating  among  other  mattets  that  even  in  those 
days  vine-culture  formed  the  chief  occupation  of 
the  dwellers  on  the  Moselle.  In  point  of  time 
they  are,  it  is  believed,  to  be  reiened  to  the 
second  century  k.d. 

It  was  proposed,  we  understand,  hy  the  Saxon 
Administration  to  appoint  Adolf  Halbreiter,  the 
well-known  Bavarian  sculptor,  to  the  post  of  Pro- 
fessor and  Director  of  the  Department  for  Model- 
ling, Carving,  &c.,  in  the  Dresden  School  of 
Science  and  Art.  Halbreiter  is  reckoned  amon^ 
the  most  capable  of  those  who  pui:9ite  his  special 
branch  of  art,  and  his  loss  at  Munich  would  prob- 
ably have  been  most  sensibly  felt.  In  consequence, 
however,  of  a  request  said  to  have  been  made  to 
him  directly  by  King  Ludw^,  Halbreiter  has  de- 
clined t1»  proffered  post,  and  the  kin^  has  shown 
his  satiabction  \fj  confeiting  upon  him  the  rank 
and  title  of  B<^al  Professor. 


THB  BTAaS. 


Our  Old  Acfors.    By  Henrj'  Barton  Baker. 
(R.  Benfcley  A  Son.) 

The  ephemeral  natnre  of  theatrical  triumphs 
has  often  been  deplored.  In  the  jadgment 
of  Hazlitt,  however,  "one  thunder  of 
plauBe  from  pit,  boxes,  and  mllery  is  eqoal 
to  a  whole  immortality  of  poathnmona 
fame ; "  and  certainly  biographers  and  book- 
makers have  done  their  best  to  perpetnato 
the  memorieB  and  ihe  glorieB  of  the  players. 
Mr.  Baker,  in  his  new  work,  Our  Old  Actors, 
travels  over  very  well-tiodden  groand,  and 
repeats  many  trite  stories :  it  oannot  be  said, 
iooeed,  tJiat  he  has  added  modi  to  the  atodc 
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of  information  already  possessed  by  the 
world  and  contained  in  sach  prodaotions  as 
Gait's  Lives  of  the  Flayers,  Doran'a  Their 
Majesties'  Servantsy  and  Mr.  Clark  Bussell's 
Be^esentative  Actors,  &c.  Nevertheless, 
Jdx.  Baker's  compilation  may  find  a  public 
among  those  readers  who  care  only  for  books 
freshly  issued  from  the  press,  or  bare  no 
access  to  volnmes  which  have  ceased  to 
circulate  at  the  pnblic  libraries,  and  have 
Babsided  into  the  qoietade — possibly  the 
n^lect — of  private  shelves.  Mr.  Bf^er 
poBBCBseB  a  sufficient  acquaintance  with  his 
Bnlg'eci,  and  provides  very  liberal  quotations 
from  the  b^t  and  most  entertaining  of 
theatrical  authorities.  Many  of  his  chapters, 
as  he  candidly  states,  have  seen  service  in  a 
detached  form  as  magazine  articles ;  but  he 
has  been  at  some  pains  to  impart  a  coherent 
air  to  his  book,  and  justly  asserts  of  it  that 
it  is  "  much  more  than  a  mere  reprint." 
At  the  same  time,  his  claim  to  have  accom- 
plished "  a  chronological  history  of  actors 
and  acting  from  Shakespeare  to  Mao  ready  " 
18  somewhat  arrogant.  He  has  rather  ex- 
hibited a  series  of  sketches  of  various  per- 
formers, now  pourtraying  some  at  ftill  length 
on  a  large  canvas,  and  now  content  to  re- 
present but  the  heads  and  Bhonlders,^or  sifuply 
the  profiles,  of  others,  on  a  smaller  scale, 
with  some  indistinctness  of  design  and 
poverty  of  colour.  In  this  way  certain  of  the 
players  have  acquired  an  importance  which 
IS  above  their  strict  due,  the  position  they 
held  in  their  profession  being  borne  in  mind. 
It  is  not  because  of  her  merits  as  an  actress 
that  '*  Perdita "  Robinson,  for  instance, 
figures  so  prominently  in  Mr.  Baker's  book ; 
and  as  much,  perhaps,  may  be  said  of  Mrs. 
Jordan.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  of 
two  performers  of  equal  note  one  should 
obtain  a  whole  chapter  to  himself  or  herself, 
while  the  other  is  dismissed  with  the  briefest 
of  mention.  For  historical  proportion  too 
much  is  said  abont  Master  Betty,  ami  exces- 
sive attention  is  bestowed  upon  Elliston.  Mr. 
Baker  protests  against  his  book  bmng  re* 
garded  as  a  biographical  dictionary,  while 
averring  that  he  has  recorded  the  names  of 
all  our  old  actors  with  the  exception  of  those 
"which  have  fallen  into  oblivion  and  to 
which  little  or  no  interest  is  now  attached." 
But  this  profession  is  too  unbounded. 

Mr.  BaJcer  usually  states  his  facts  care- 
fully enough,  but  he  has  been  betrayed  into 
sundry  inaccuracies.  It  was  not  at  the  Red 
Bull,  but  at  the  theatre  in  Vere  Street,  Glare 
Market,  that  a  woman,  probably  li&s.  Haghes, 
first  appeared  on  the  Engliw  stage,  when 
Thomas  Jordan's  Prologue  was  spoken  "  to 
introduce  the  first  woman  that  came  to  act 
on  the  stage  in  the  tr^edy  called  tiie  Moor 
of  Venice."  Referring  to  the  death  of  Mount- 
ford,  the  actor,  Mr.  Baker — who  prefers  to 
spell  the  name  Mountfort — writes : — "  The 
Peers  did  not  consider  murder  proved  against 
Hill,  and  to  their  disgrace  acquitted  him." 
Captain  Hill  could  not  have  been  tried  for 
mimier  by  the  House  of  Lords.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Hill  was  not  tried  at  all,  but  fled  the 
ooontry  and  escaped  justice.  The  acquittal 
of  Lord  Mohun,  although  it  has  excited  the  in- 
dignation of  Macaulay,  was  not  unreasonable. 
The  evidence  showed  that  the  nobleman 
and  the  player  had  been  on  cordial  terms, 
and  alatost   the  last  words  ottered  hy 


Monntford  were  to  the  effect  that  he  had 
received  no  violence  at  Lord  Mohun's 
hands.  Mr.  Baker  adopts  Dr.  Boran's  state- 
ment that  Colley  Gibber  died  in  Berkeley 
Square,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  NeaJe's  copious  History  of  the 
Abbey  makes  no  mention  of  Gibber's  inter- 
ment there.  In  the  Biographia  Dramatica 
it  is  stated  that  he  died  at  ^lington.  Cun- 
ningham, in  his  London,  enumerates  Gibber 
among  the  "  eminent  inhabitants  "  of  Isling- 
ton, pointing  out  the  house  "  in  which  he 
is  said  to  have  died  "  as  next  to  the  Castle 
Tavern,  and  reccrds  his  burial  in  the  vaults 
of  the  Danish  Church  in  Wellclose  Sqnare, 
built  by  his  father,  Caius  Gabriel  Oibber,  at 
the  expense  of  Christian  V,,  King  of  Den- 
mark. Mr.  Baker  says  of  Spranger  Banr 
that  he  was  bom  in  1719  and  died  in  1776, 
"  at  the  early  age  of  55."  He  died  in  1777 
at  the  age  of  58.  The  statement  that 
Garrick  and  John  Kemble  alike  attired 
Othello  "  in  the  scarlet  uniform  of  a  British 
officer"  is  certainly  incorrect  so  far  as 
Grarrick  is  concerned,  at  any  rate.  He  fol- 
lowed Foote's  example,  and  dressed  OtheUo 
"after  the  custom  of  his  country,"  the 
Oriental  habit  unluckily  enhancing  the 
actor's  resemblance  to  Fompey,  the  little 
black  boy  in  Hogarth's  pictures.  Mrs. 
Robinson  can  hardly  on  the  same  evening 
have  appeared  in  the  two  afterpieces  of  The 
Miniature  Picture  and  The  Irish  Widow.  The 
season  closed  at  Drury  Lane  on  May  31, 
1780,  when  the  comedy  of  Mule  a  Wife  and 
have  a  Wife  was  played  with  Lady  Craven's 
little  play  The  Miniature  Picture,  in  which  no 
doubt  Mrs.  Robinson  appeared  as  the 
heroine.  Miss  Gamply,  who  assumes  male 
dress,  and  calls  herself  Sir  Harry  Revel. 
After  this,  Perdita  was  seen  no  more  upon 
the  stage.  The  story  of  the  outrages  suf- 
fered by  the  remains  of  (Jeorge  Frederick 
Cooke  in  America  should  be  told  upon  the 
authority,  not  of  Dr.  Doran,  bnt  of  Dr. 
Francis  in  his  Old  New  Yorle.  Cooke's  skull 
was  stolen,  not  at  an  inquest  held  imme- 
diately after  death,  but  upon  the  transfer  of 
the  cor^e,  at  Kean's  expense,  from  the 
stranger's  vault  to  the  burial-ground  of  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Paul's.  Keau  pos- 
sessed himself  of  ene  of  the  toe-bones  to 
preserve  as  a  relic.  In  the  Memoirs  of 
Hazlitt  appears  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by 
one  of  his  American  admirers,  proffering 
him,  from  a  conviction  that  he  would  richly 
value  "any  part  of  so  great  a  being,"  a 
frf^ment  of  the  liver  of  the  departed  actor  I 
These  and  othw  errors  of  like  character 
can  easily  be  corrected,  and  probably  will 
occasion  no  sort  of  discomfort  to  the  general 
reader.  Bnt  it  coold  be  wished  tbiatli&. 
Baker  had  abstained  from  the  unpolished 
diction  he  now  and  then  permits  himself. 
"Pea-Green"  Hayne,  who  jilted  Miss  Foote, 
was  a  poor  and  vicious  creature,  no  doubt,  and 
the  Mrs.  Gox  who  figures  in  the  story  of 
Edmund  Kean  was  a  worthless  sort  of 
woman,  possibly ;  but  it  is  not  well  to 
describe  the  one  as  a  "  horsey  silly  cad,"  or 
^e  other  as  "Mrs.  Potiphar."  Dr.  John- 
son should  not  l6e  bluntly  referred  to  as 
"  Sam,"  nor  should  Horace  Walpole  be 
dubbed  "a  snperfine  snob."  In  books  of 
serious  pretence  the  slang  of  the  streets 
should  be  eschewed.   This  is  not  aix  elegant 


sentence :   "  During  her  short  professional 
career  she  accumulated  30,0002.,  wbicb  at 
her  marria^  she  settled  upon  her  family, 
which  had  always  been  dependant  upon 
her."    Nor  is  this  passage  relating  to  the 
elder  Mathews  much  to  he  admired  :  '*  On 
the  day  he  left  London  to  fulfil  some  engage- 
ment in  Yorkshire,  Scott  called  at  his  house 
and  invited  him  to  dine  with  him  and  Byron 
at  Long's,  and  proposed  to  be  the  compuiiba 
of  his  journey  to  Warwick  and  Kenilworfh, 
which  he  then  greatly  desired  to  see."  lbs 
statement  that  the  younger  Mathews  wu 
compelled  to  beo(nne  an  ador  by  "  the  embar- 
rassed position  of  himself  and  his  mother" 
is  surely  erroneous. 

The  stage  as  it  now  exists  Mr.  Baker 
views  despairingly.   The  old  actors  absorb 
all  his  tenderness  of  sentiment;  toward 
players  of  a  later  date  he  is  almost  acri- 
monious.   He  holds  that  after  the  retirement 
of  Garrick  histrionic  art  underwent  grave 
decline,  and  that  the  abolition  of  the  mo- 
nopoly so  long  enjoyed  and  abused  by  the 
two  patent  theatres  was  simply  the  death- 
blow of  the  British  drama.   Acoonnting  tfae 
Qarrick  period  as  "  the  grandest  in  theatrical 
fumals,"  he  deals  unkindly  with  the  Kent. 
bles,  whose  management,  lie  thinks,  £d  not 
tend  to  the  elevation  of  the  stage.  Mts. 
Crawford,  he  ventures  to  decide,  was  a  finer 
genius  than  Mrs.  Siddons ;  and  he  lectures 
Miss  Fanny  Kemble  severely  for  haritt^ 
written  disparagingly  of  the  art  she  oDoe 
professed,  politely  reminding  her  that  "  but 
for  the  stage  the  Kembles  might  have  been 
a  generation  of  barbers."    He  deems  it  a 
disgrace  to  the  country  that  no  national 
theatre  existe  supported  by  the  State,  or  hy 
wealthy  amateurs,  and  he  highly  approves 
the  censorship,  believing  that  "  bnt  for  snch 
a  restraint  there  would  not  be  a  crime  com- 
mitted, however  atrodons,  tiiat  some  un- 
principled manager  would  not  represent  it 
upon  his  stage,"  HvTtos  Coos. 


HITSIO. 

BOBOUOH  OP  nACBJTET  CHORAX  AS80CUII05. 

AiT  abnormal  activity  perradee  musical  cirdes 
just  at  present ;  but  of  the  many  interesting  en- 
tertainments given  recently,  two  concerts  organised 
in  connexion  with  the  institution  named  abo^^ 
and  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind  seem 
to  demand  the  fullest  notaee.  One  would  acucely 
name  the  north-east  district  of  London  as  a  likeqr 
locality  in  which  to  find  an  undertaldnf^  baring 
for  its  object  tiie  disBemination  of  music  in  iu 
purest  and  most  intellectual  form.  But  here,  at 
the  very  antipodes  of  nnk,  wealth,  and  faahion, 
we  find  a  society  carrying  on  ita  operations  with 
a  devotion  to  art  almost  stem  in  ita  unbending-  in- 
t^frity.':  Both  miia  internal  working  and  in  the 
stnct  regulations  to  which  the  audiences  at  it? 
periodica  concerts  are  asked  to  adhere,  tiie 
Borough  of  Hackney  Ohoral  Association  ahow^  a 
determination  to  advance  the  cause  of  musical 
culture  by  every  means  within  its  power.  Fur- 
ther than  this,  the  progranunes  of  the  cos- 
certs  are  maialj  comp(»ed  of  works  of  an 
which  other  sooetiw  neglect,  either  from  timid- 
ity or  apathy;  and  the  Dnfismanoes  are  di»- 
tingoiahed  zathor  for  exceUanoe  of  tmeoMe  than 
as  oeeauona  for  the  display  of  star  vocalists  and 
instrumentalists.  When  it  is  said  that  the  public 
cares  nothing  for  ^^WmilUy  music,  and  moreover 
requires  the  attraction  of  artists  of  celebrity  beforp 
it  will  bestow  Its  patnmage,  we  may  pmnt  to  the 
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Sackney  AfleodsUon  as  triamphant  witnesB  to  the 
contrary.  Of  theshve  vhichMr.  Ebenezer  Prout, 
as  conductor,  has  had  in  the  labour  of  winninff 
for  the  aode^  its  preseot  sueceBsful  and  honoured 
position  thia  ia  scarcely  the  place  to  speak.  A 
Dare  narration  of  factA  must  suffice,  and  in  this 
case  the  facts  speak  for  theniselveB.   The  concert 
of  Monday  evening— the  first  of  the  present 
season — was  fitirly  representatiTe  in  every  respect. 
The  most  prominent  feature  of  the  programme 
Trajs  the  third  part  of  Schumann's  music  to 
Goethe's  Faust.    This  most  beautiful  creation 
was  first  performed  in  England  by  the  Cambridge 
University  Musical  SodeW,  and  it  was  given  at  a 
FhUharmonic  Concert  in  the  season  of  1877.  The 
latter  performance  was,  however,  extremely  un- 
aatia&etory.    The  difficulties  of  t]ie  moaie  are 
certainly  of  no  ordinary  hind,  and  this  &et, 
coupled  witii  tlie  distrust  still  attaching  to  the 
name  of  Sduunami  in  some  quarters,  wUi  saffice 
to  account  for  the  neglect  of  a  truly-inspired 
vrork.     hoafi  and  patient  rehearaal,  however, 
will  accomplish  wonders ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  many  musicians  of  eminence  who  were  present 
at  the  Shoreditch  Town  Hall  on  Monday,  the  ren- 
dering of  the  Faust  music  was  little  short  of  per- 
fectioD.   The  very  fine  chorus  of  about  170  voices 
was  uded  by  an  orchestra  of  nearly  60,  selected 
in  the  main  ttom  the  Crystal  Palace  band ;  and 
tbe  solos  were  efficiently  given  by  Miss  Clara 
Sanuiell,  Miss  Amy  Aylward,  Miss  Kate  Steel, 
Mrs.  Irene  Ware,  Mdme.  Bolinghroke,  Miss  Single- 
ton, Miss  Beimar,  Mr.  Beckett,  Mr.  Sidney  Tower, 
and  Mr.  Theiler.   The  second  part  of  the  concert 
cominised  a  lengthy  selection  nom  Mendelssohn's 
Muuttnuner  IfiffiWB  Dream  mode,  including  all  the 
ordieefanJ  moTementa,  the  duet  "Ye  spotted 
snakes,"  and  the  finale,  "  Throngh  the  house  ^ve 
glimmering  Hght."  These  were  given  with  com- 
mendable precidon  and  delicacy,  the  band  and 
chorus  being  alike  admirable  throughout.  The 
quartett  and  chorus  "  Wreathe  into  garlands," 
nom  Weber's  JvbUee  Cantata,  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity to  the  soprano  contingent  to  display  tneir 
command  over  exceptional  high  notes,  and  thia 
very  interesting  programme  was  brought  to  an 
efilective  conclusion  by  a  spirited  performance  of 
Aober's  overture  to  Le  Dimino  Noir.  No  apology 
is  needed  for  dwelling  in  detail  on  a  concert  which 
if  given  at  St.  James's  Hall  would  be  considered 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the  season.  But 
enough  has  now  been  said  to  bring  the  claims 
of  the  Hackney  Society  to  the  notice  of  our  mnn- 
cal  leaders,  and  we  will  (mly  add  that  the  con- 
certs announced  for  January  13,  March  10,  and 
May  d,  promise  to  be  of  equal  intezast  with  that 
of  Monday  last. 


BOTAL  irORKAL  OOIlSeX  FOB  THB  BXINI). 

Thb  aims  of  the  Royal  Normal  Ooll^  and 
Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind  are  sufficiently 
well  known  to  obviate  the  neceauty  of  speakinr 
at  length  on  their  merits.  An  institution  which 
enablu  an  afflicted  section  of  humanity  to  secure 
a  livelihood  and  honourable  independence  must 
needs  be  worthy  of  support,  The  Normal  Col- 
lege, recognising  the  capacity  for  music  so  fre- 
quently observable  in  persons  deprived  of  sight, 
strives  to  render  those  brought  witnin  its  infiuence 
competent  as  performers  and  teachers,  while 
seeuring  to  them  also  the  benefits  of  a  sound 
general  education.  The  concerts  f^ven  under  the 
direction  of  the  Principal,  Mr.  F.  J.  Campbell,  at 
St.  James's  BsU^  have  so  &r  proved  of  remarkable 
n  interest  to  muucians,  apart  from  all  secondary 
r-  drenmatances.  That  of  Tuesday  evening  was 
pi  rich  in  novelties  and  features  of  special  import. 
Z'  Three  worka  were  given  for  the  first  time  in 
f  London.  The  first  of  these,  Qade's  Coneertstuek, 
f  or  "Spring  Fantasia"  (Op.  23),  was  perfonnea 
«  Kune  tune  since  under  Mr.  Weist  Hill's  direction 
t  at  the  Alexandra  Palace.  The  work  consists  of 
}'  three  movements  for  pianoforte,  vocal  quartett. 
•4     ud  oKibeatiat  tad  is  therefore  prohaUy  unique  in 


form.  Batthemusici8deli^htfullyfVesh,me1o^ous, 
and  full  of  charm,  each  division  of  the  performers 
having  an  appropriate  and  grateful  share  in  the 
production  of  the  general  efiect.  Dr.  Hans  Ton 
Billow's  Symphonic  Ballad  JDes  Siingen  Fluch, 
founded  on  Uhland's  poem,  must  be  placed  in 
another  category.  Whether  instrumental  music 
having  a  poetic  basis  is  ipso  facto  superior  or 
inferior  to  that  which  is  sufficient  unto  itself,  we 
do  not  now  propose  to  discuss.  But,  at  any  rate, 
the  modem  theories  have  gained  sufficient  footing 
to  command  respect,  and  as  a  matter  of  justice  it 
is  advisable  to  consider  each  new  work  from  the 
standpoint  of  musical  efiect,  whether  aided  '\}y  a 
"programme"  or  not.  Thus  considered,  Haub 
von  Billow's  orchestral  fantasia — for  such  it  really 
ia — may  he  termed  a  vaguely  snggeetive  piece,  not 
altc^ther  witliout  beauty,  and  formed  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  on  two  well-contrasted  themes, 
one  agitated  and  uncomprominng  and  the  other 
flowing  and  tender.  A  second  hearing  might  tend 
to  create  more  strictiy  favourable  impressions. 
But  this  could  scarcely  be  the  case  wita  Liszt's 
Todtentanz  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra,  which 
constituted  the  third  novelty  of  the  conoeot.  This 
rhapsodical  piece,  said  to  have  been  suggested  by 
Holbein's  well-known  series  of  pictures,  consiste 
of  a  number  of  variations  on  the  ancient  tune 
"  Dies  Irse,"  in  the  Dorian  mode.  These  varia- 
tions vie  with  each  other  in  ghastly  discordancy. 
There  is  not  a  single  strain  of  genuine 
melody,  not  two  consecutive  bars  of  agreeable 
harmony,  throughout  the  work.  AU  is  hideous, 
bixarre,  diaotie.  The  pianoforte  part  is  of  enor- 
mous difficulty,  and  it  is  only  bare  justice  to 
Mr.  Fritz  Hartvigaon  to  say  that  he  played  it 
witJt  consummate  eaae,  and  in  a  manner  which 
seemed  to  imply  that  he  relished  his  task.  Bat 
to  the  majority  of  thcee  present  Beethoven's 
ever-welcome  0  minor  symphony  must  liave 
proved  doubly  refreshing  by  comparison,  and, 
although  we  may  not  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Von 
Billows  view  of  this  classic  work,  the  fervour 
with  which  he  conducted  the  fine  orchestra  pro- 
duced a  magical  efiect,  especially  in  the  fimde. 
Not  less  interesting  in  a  different  way  was  the 
German  musician's  performance  of  Beethoven's 
sonata  in  E  flat  (Op.  29,  No.  3).  This  lovely 
work  received  a  very  poetical  rendering,  espe- 
cially as  r^ards  the  two  middle  movements, 
whiui  were  played  with  eixquisite  finish.  The 
rendering  of  the  first  and  last  movements  was 
more  open  to  question.  The  various  perform- 
ances of  the  pupils  of  the  Boyal  Noxmal  Oollsge 
reflected  the  greatest  ciedit  on  the  institution, 
and  we  would  gladly  refer  to  them  in  detail  did 
space  permit  But  beyond  all  ([ueation  an  excel- 
lent work  is  bein^  carried  on  with  quietness  and 
without  ostentation — a  work  worthy  of  hearty 
recognition  and  support  by  musicians  and  the 
genoal  public.  Hbitbt  F.  Fbose, 


The  Crystal  Palace  Concert  of  last  Saturday 
was  not  specially  interesting,  and  the  novelty  of 
the  day— two  MJlet  aiis  from  M.  St.-Saens'  Sam- 
son et  DalHa—Mraa  placed  at  the  end  of  the  pro- 
gramme. This  method  of  procedure  is  frequentiy 
adopted  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  but  it  is  a  custom 
which  would  be  more  honoured  in  the  breach  tlian 
the  observance.  The  other  orchestral  works  were 
Beethoven's  symphony  in  C  minor,  and  the  pic- 
turesque overture  to  Berlioz's  opera  Benvmuto 
Cellmif  which  received  a  magnificent  rendering. 
By  the  way,  it  was  in  1853  that  this  opera  was 
performed  at  Oorent  Ourden,  not  1843,  as  stated 
m  the  programme.  It  was  not  tmtil  1847  that 
the  Boytl  Italian  Opera  was  started  in  opposition 
to  Mr.  Lnmley's  management  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre.  Mr.  George  Magratii,  a  youthful  joanist 
from  New  York,  who,  we  beUeve,  has  studied 
in  Germany,  made  his  first  appeannee  at  thrae 
concerts,  selecting,  very  unadvisedly,  Bnlnnatdn^ 
concerto  in  D  minor.  The  result  was  a  compara- 
tive fiulnie,  though  Mr,  Magrath  has  evidently 


received  sound  tnuning,  and  playa  with  correct- 
ness  and  intelligence.  Had  he  made  a  more 
suitable  choice  his  success  would  have  been  pro- 
portionately greater.  The  vocalists  were  M^e, 
Fappenheim  and  Mr.  Barton  McGuckin,  who  gave 
considerable  satis&ction  alike  by  their  selection 
of  songs  and  by  their  artistio  nnging. 

HowEvxR  much  we  may  regret  the  fact  that 
operatic  soprani  should  evince  such  a  decided  pre- 
ference for  Za  livmata  as  a  suitable  work  in 
which  to  make  thdr  dHut,  It  ia  not  difficult  to 
account  for  the  predilection.  The  heroine  of 
Verdi's  nauseous  opera  can  exhiint  her  vocal  skill 
to  much  advantage ;  she  can  pourtray  the  most 
varied  and  opposite  phases  of  human  emotion ; 
and  she  has  aoundant  opportunity  for  the  display 
of  such  charms  of  person  and  manner  as  she  may 
happen  to  possess.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Mdlle. 
Ambre  fulfils  these  various  functions  to  a  con- 
spicuous degree  of  excellence,  but  her  merits  are 
01  no  mean  order  taken  in  their  entirety.  A 
native  of  Oran,  in  Algiers,  she  has  all  the  warmth 
and  impetuousnesB  of  Southern  blood,  and  hei 
acting  IS  therefore  imbued  vrith  force  and  real- 
ism, at  times  even  to  a  painful  extent.  Her  voice 
is  sufficienUy  powerful,  though  of  no  very  sympa- 
thetic quality,  and  her  deUveiT  of  florid  passages 
is  more  remarkable  fbr  dash  than  correct  intona- 
tion. A  men  distinct  estimate  of  the  position 
BldUe.  Ambre  should  occupy  on  the  Ipic  stage 
must  be  defeixed  until  she  om  appeared  m  another 
charactw. 

Ok  Wednesday  afternoon,  at  St.  James's  Hall, 
Dr.  Hans  von  Biilow  played  Beethoven's  five 
sonatas  Op.  101, 106, 109, 110,  and  111.  He  had 
previously  performed  the  same  feat  io  Berlin  and 
Hanover.  Except  as  a  test  of  memory — for  th© 
pianist  played  without  book — it  is  difficult  to 
assign  a  motive  for  such  a  ungidar  task,  exhaust- 
ing alike  to  performer  and  audience.  Mundana 
will  scarcely  need  to  be  reminded  that  Beethoven'a 
last  sonatas  belong  to  his  so-called  ''third  man- 
ner," and  that  tiie  performance  of  one  of  them  is 
generally  considered  a  distinct  criterion  of  execu- 
tive ability,  as  well  as  a  compliment  to  the  intel- 
lectual capacity  of  those  who  are  called  upon  to 
listen.  It  is  therefore  easy  to  estimate  the 
strain  involved  upon  all  concerned  in  the 
presentation,  at  one  recital,  of  five  such 
works.  As  to  the  manner  in  which 
Ton  Biilow  acquitted  himsdif  of  his  arduous 
though  self-imposed  labours  much  might  be  said 
in  the  direction  both  of  pnuse  and  Uame.  At 
timee  tJie  player  seemed  to  be  the  victim  of  undue 
excitement,  as  in  the  final  movement  of  Op.  106 ; 
and  at  such  periods  the  text  of  the  composer 
suffered  more  or  less.  Ftnced  and  inaccurate 
leadinga  of  oertun  phruea  might  also  have  been 
noted  now  and  again.  Btt^  on  tiie  other  hand, 
some  movements  were  covered  with  exquisite 
taste  and  purity  of  f^li^.  Such  were  the  mdmiU 
and  variations  in  Op.  109,  the  fugue  in  Op.  110^ 
and  several  others.  It  is  only  fair  to  Dr.  Hans 
Ton  Biilow  to  add  that  loss  of  memory  occurred 
but  once  or  twice  during  the  entire  performanoer 
and  tiien  only  for  an  instant;  and  that  no 
symptpms  of  mental  or  mechanical  exhaustion 
were  perceptible  even  near  the  dose. 

In  consequence  of  the  lack  of  a  room  in  Ken- 
sington sumcientiy  large  for  concert  puiposesr 
Hi.  J.  S.  Shedlock  gave  the  second  of  his  Musical 
Evenings  at  the  Roysl  Academy  of  Music,  on 
Wednesday.  The  first  part  was  selected  from 
Weber's  works,  and  included  the  bright  and 
melodious  trio  in  Q  minor  (Op.  63),  and  the 
Scmata  in  0  (Op.  24).  The  latter  was  played 
with  much  vigour  by  Mr.  Shedlock.  Schumann's 
Trio  in  D  nunor  was  the  principal  item  of  tho 
second  part.  Mr.  Palmer  was  the  violinist,  and 
Hetr  Lutgen  the  violoncellist.  There  was  a  large 
Bi^  ap^mative  audienee. 
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Taa  Editob  eannoi  undertake  to  return,  or 
to  eorretpond  with  the  writen  oft  refected 
mamueript, 

li  is  pariioviarfy  requetied  thai  all  &h»m«« 
lettere  rega;rding  the  supply  of  the  paper, 
4*e^  may  he  addressed  to  the  Publishes, 
and  ikot  to  the  Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

Mohert  Dick,  Baker,  of  Thurso ;  Oeohgist  and 
Botanitt.  By  Samael  Smiles,  LL.B. 
With  a  Portrait  etched  by  Paul  Bajon, 
and  nnmerons  XUnstrationa.  (Murray.) 

"Whbn  Sir  Roderick  Mnrchison,  in  one  of 
his  geologioal  excursions  through  the  High- 
lande,  had  pnshed  northwards  as  far  as 
Thnrao— the  most  northern  town  of  our 
northernmost  county — ^he  lost  no  time  in 
Siting  a  working  Imker  who  was  hns^  in 
hia  litUe  shop  in  Wilson's  Lane.  A  strange 
meeting  that,  between  the  baronet  and  the 
baker]  There  stood  the  Director-General 
of  the  Geological  Surrey,  the  President  of 
the  Oet^raphical  Society,  hnmbly  taking  a 
lesson  in  load  geology  and  physical  geo- 
graphy from  an  obecnre  man  who  was  daily 
occnpisd  with  the  making  and  baking  of 
breadandbiBCuit.  Thelectarewasinthebake- 
house  itself,  and  was  illustrated  in  a  manner 
admirably  in  keeping  with  its  surronndinga. 
Taking  a  few  handfnls  of  6oar,  and  spread- 
ing it  npon  his  working- bench,  the  baker 
deftly  moalded  it  with  lissome  fingers  into 
a  bill  at  one  spot  and  a  valley  at  another,  a 
range  of  sea-clifis  here  and  a  system  of 
drainage  there,  until  in  a  few  minutes  the 
physical  features  of  the  country  stood  out  in 
clear  relief.  Mnrchison  was  charmed  with 
the  effect.  So  easily  and  yet  so  faithfully 
was  this  rough-and-ready  model  prepared 
that  the  baker  must  surely  hare  been  fitmiliar 
with  erery  sqaare  mile  in  the  county  of 
Caithness. 

Thifl  l»ker  was  Bobert  Dick.  His  Life, 
which  has  jnst  been  written  by  Mr.  Smiles, 
forms  a  fit  companion  to  the  liife  of  that 
other  Scotch  naturalist  who  was  introduced 
to  the  English  pohlic  a  short  time  ago 
by  the  same  anthor.  Bat  while  Thomas 
Kdnrard  was  brought  into  the  full  blaze  of 
publicity  a  living  man,  Bobert  Dick's 
memoir  has  not  appeared  until  long  afler  the 
cartun  has  fallen  upon  bis  strange  and 
soUtaiy  existence. 

It  may  as  well  be  said  at  the  outset  that 
Oick's  life,  from  beginning  to  end,  was  a 
series  of  straggles  with  adversity.  Late  in 
life,  when  his  marrelloas  knowledge  of  local 
nataral  history  became  known,  he  enjoyed 
the  correspondence  of  many  eminent  natu- 
ralists and  collectors ;  but  among  these 
correspondents  how  few  knew  anything 
abont  his  prirate  circumstances ;  how  few 
dreamed  that  while  he  was  generously  pre- 
senting them  with  foasil  fish  from  the  Old 
lied  Sandstone,  or  witii  rare  plants  from  the 
tlora  of  GaithnesB,  he  found  it  hard — ^in  spite 


of  extreme  frugality — to  earn  sufficient  to 
support  l^mself  and  his  &ithfal  housekeeper. 

It  was  in  January  1811  that  Bobert  Dick 
was  born  at  Tullibody,  a  village  seated  in  a 
smiling  valley  beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
Ochil  Hills.  His  mother  died  while  he  was 
yet  young,  and  when  the  boy  was  but  ton 
years  old  his  father  married  a  second  time. 
Jealousy  soon  sprang  up  in  the  household, 
and  the  children  of  the  first  marriage  were 
treated  by  the  stepmother  with  neglect,  if 
not  with  harshness.  So  little  of  comfort  was 
to  be  found  at  home  that  Bobert,  instead  of 
staying  indoors,  preferred  to  climb  the  bosky 
heights  of  the  Ochils,  or  to  wander  along 
the  windings  of  the  River  Devon.  When  at 
length  he  did  return  home,  he  was  likely 
enough  to  get  a  sound  thrashing  for  his  ab- 
sence ;  but  this  he  bore  with  meekness.  As 
soon  as  possible  he  wonld  bo  off  again  ;  and 
thus  while  seeking  birds'-nests,  or  picking 
wild-flowers,  he  laid  the  foondation  of  that 
burning  love  of  natare  which  was.  never 
quenched  until  the  day  of  his  death. 

While  at  school  Bobert  acquired  a  slight 
knowledge  of  Latin,  in  addition  to  his  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic.  This  was 
afterwards  of  use  to  him  in  his  scientific 
studies,  especially  in  his  botany,  though, 
like  a  sensible  man,  he  always  preferred  the 
vernacular  names.  When  be  became  an  an- 
thority  on  the  flora  of  Caithness,  he  was  one 
day  met  by  a  person  of  considerable  botanical 
pretensions  who  asked  him  whether  the 
county  produced  Statke  armeria.  "Oh!" 
said  Dick,  *'  if  you  will  just  call  it  Lea  Gilly- 
flower, or,  if  you  please,  Thrift,  you  will  find 
it  at  any  roadside." 

At  the  age  of  thirteen  Bobert  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  baker  in  Tullibody.  In  this 
capacity  he  was  obliged  to  be  up  by  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  to  drudge  on 
wearily  until  seven  or  eight  in  the  evening. 
Still  he  was  more  comfortable  than  at  home, 
and  when  he  becfune  strong  oiough  to 
carry  out  the  basket  of  bread  he  waa  posi- 
tively pleased  with  his  employment.  For 
when  ne  took  the  bread  to  the  cuBtomers  in 
the  neighbouring  &rm-hon8es,  who  was  to 
prevent  him  from  stopping  to  pluck  a  wild 
flower  by  the  wayside  i  Only  let  him  do 
this,  and  he  was  happy. 

When  his  term  of  apprenticeship  expired, 
he  left  Tullibody,  and  obtained  employment 
as  a  journeyman-baker  successively  in  Leith, 
in  Glasgow,  and  in  Greenock.  At  the  age 
of  twenty  he  started  in  a  small  way  of  busi- 
ness  for  himself  at  Thurso,  where  bis  father 
was  settled  as  an  officer  of  excise.  At 
Thurso  Bobert  remained  until  the  day  of 
his  death,  never  employing  a  journeyman  or 
even  taking  an  apprentice,  but  doing  every- 
thing with  hia  own  hands,  kneading  and 
baking  bread  day  after  day  and  year  after 
year.  The  monotony  of  his  business  was 
relieved  by  the  long  walks  which  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  taking  in  the  intervals  between 
one  baking  and  another.  In  these  walks  he 
soon  found  that  there  were  inexhaustible 
treasures  even  in  the  bleak  and  dreary 
county  in  which  he  had  fixed  his  home. 

His  solitary  wanderings  soon  attracted 
attention  among  the  simple  folk  of  Thurso. 
No  one,  it  is  true,  could  deny  that  his  bread 
was  good,  and  as  to  his  biscuits,  they  were 
andoabtedly  the  best  in  t^e  town ;  but  still  it 


was  clear  fhat  bis  mind  must  be  weak,  or  he 
would  never  go  wandering  over  mountain 
and  moor,  perhaps  fifty  miles  from  home, 
in  search  of  ferns  and  flowers,  or  beetles  and 
butterflies. 

The  mysterions  man  always  took  his  walks 
in  solitude,  for  he  was  never  married,  and 
he  made  scarcely  any  friends  in  the  town. 
Of  all  people  in  Thurso,  the  hoys  were  the 
most  inquisitive.  As  they  became  interested 
in  the  "  mad  baker  "  they  would  follow  him 
at  a  respectful  distance,  keenly  watching  all 
his  movements,  and  then  duly  report  his 
eccentric  habito  to  their  parents  in  the 
town. 

In  the  course  of  his  botanical  rambles, 
continued  year  after  year,  he  gained  a  more 
intimate  acquaiutanoe  with  the  flora  of 
Caithness'  ttun  had  ever  been  aoquired  by 
any  other  observer.  His  most  notoble  dis- 
covery was  that  of  the  Northern  Holy  Grass 
(Hierochloe  borealis),  which  had  been  atrnck 
out  of  the  British  flora  as  an  exotic  species, 
but  which  Dick  found  on  the  banks  of  the 
Biver  Thursoc  He  waa  so  bashful,  however, 
that  he  took  no  steps  for  making  the  Hicb 
public  until  pressed  to  do  so  some  twenty 
years  afterwards.  Nothing  waa  more  diffi- 
cult than  to  draw  him  into  print. 

On  the  publication  of  Hugh  Miller's 
writings,  Dick  became  deeply  interested  in 
geoU^.  His  indefotigable  industry,  and 
the  energy  with  which  he  always  threw 
himself  into  any  new  study,  soon  led  to  im. 
portant  discoveries.  Many  a  new  fossil  was 
carefully  hammered  and  chiselled  out  of  the 
Old  Bed  Sandstone,  and  duly  packed  ofi*  to 
Hagh  Miller.  The  acquaintance  which 
originated  in  this  way  gradually  ripened 
into  warm  intimacy,  and  remained  stedfa-st 
until  death  parted 'the  two  kindred  spirits. 
A  regular  correspondence  wa3  kept  up  for 
years,  Dick  sending  his  choicest  s|<(>.-i- 
mensof  fossil-fish,  while  Miller  in  return 
consulted  him  on  many  a  point  of  local 
geology,  and  placed  so  much  confidence  in 
hisjndgmentthat  he  sometimes  auboiitted  to 
him  the  proof-sheets  of  anew  work.  Foi-tu- 
nately,  Dick's  letters  have  been  preserved, 
and  are  freely  used  in  the  pr^Muration  of  this 
volume.  Tboy  have  been  placed  at  the 
author's  disposal  by  Mr,  Hugh  Miller,  of  the 
Geological  Sorvey,  the  son  of  the  anthor  of 
The  Old  Red  Sandstone. 

Another  friend  with  whom  Dick  regu- 
larly corresponded  was  Mr.  Charles  Peacli, 
of  the  Coast  Guard  Service.  Mr.  Peach  is 
a  man  almo.'ft  as  remarkable  as  Dick  himsel  f, 
and  we  feel  indebted  to  Mr.  SmUes  for  hav- 
ing  devoted  a  chapter  to  a  sketch  of  bis 
career.  Those  who  enjoy  Mr.  Peach's  ac- 
quaintance will  also  be  glad  to  find  in  tho 
volume  an  excellent  portrait  of  this  fine  old 
nataralist.  When  the  writer  of  this  articlu 
last  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  Peach, 
about  a  couple  of  years  ago,  he  was  rejoic- 
ing over  his  discovery  of  Stapki/Iopteris  in 
tho  Carboniferous  shales  near  Edinburgli, 
and,  though  then  seventy-seven  years  of  age, 
was  taking  as  keen  an  interest  in  science  as 
though  he  were  in  the  prime  of  life,  while 
his  conversation  was  as  cheerful  and  a^ 
jocular  as  ever !  *  ■ 

To  Mr.  Peach— "Dear  Charlie,'*  as  tho 
letters  generally  begin  —  many  of  Dick's 
most  charming  ^istles  were  addressed.  The 
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reader  who  is  curioas  to  seo  the  scientific 
baker  unbosoming  himself  tea  sincere  friend 
will  read  these  letters  with  unfeigned  de- 
light. They  are  always  bright  and  baoyant, 
and  frequently  contain  hamorons  rhymes  on 
geologi^  subjects.  Here,  for  instance,  is 
the  first  verse  of  one  of  Dick's  aonga  : — 

"Hammers  an*  chisels  an*  a', 
Chisels  an'  fossils  an*  a' ; 
Sir  Uovj't  th«  boy,  o'  the  right  sort  o'  stufi; 
Harrah !  for  the  himmen  sae  bnHr." 

It  is  sad  to  learn  that  behind  his  hamor- 
ouB  writing  there  was  a  dark  dond  over- 
shadowing him.  Yet  for  many  y^irs  this 
was  the  case.  As  he  advanced  to  the  prime 
of  life  he  had  the  mortification  of  seeing 
his  little  basiness  &11  off.  Its  falling  off 
was  not  dne  to  any  neglect  on  his  part,  for  he 
never  allowed  hia  scientific  hobbies  to  inter- 
fere for  a  moment  with  his  trade.  Absorbed 
as  he  might  be  in  chiselling  out  a  fossil 
bone,  or  in  drying  and  mounting  a  rare 
plant,  he  never  forgot  to  "  set  the  sponge  " 
for  to-morrow's  baking.  If  he  went  for  a 
long  walk,  it  was  not  until  after  the  batch 
had  been  drawn,  and  the  new-made  bread 
loft  in  the  hands  of  hia  old  houBekeeper  for 
sale  over  the  ooanter.  Between  one  baking 
and  another  he  frequently  walked  fifty, 
sometimes  eighty,  miles,  with  nothing  but  a 
few  of  his  own  biscuits  moistened  in  the 
brook  by  the  way.  His  longer  excursions 
were  generally  made  on  &st-days,  when  he 
got  an  extra  day's  freedom  from  the  bake- 
house without  injury  to  bnsiness.  Yet  in 
spite  of  his  attention  his  trade  went  on  de- 
clining. Several  other  bakers  established 
themselves  in  Thurso,  and  at  length  the 
bnsiness  of  the  little  town  was  divided 
among  six  instead  of  being  confined  to  one 
or  two.  To  nse  Diok*s  words,  "  it  was  like 
half-a-dozen  dogs  worrying  over  a  very 
small  bone." 

His  first  privation  was  felt  in  being  no 
longer  able  to  buy  books.  This  was  indeed 
a  trial,  for  next  to  his  fossils  and  his  flowers 
books  were  his  dearest  companions.  As 
times  grew  worse  a  small  sum  of  money 
which  he  had  contrived  to  save,  by  dint 
of  very  hard  living,  had  to  be  broken 
into.  Still  he  continued,  to  all  appearance, 
as  cheery  as  ever.  But  at  length  a  misfor- 
tune occurred  which  wellnigh  overpowered 
him :  a  quantity  of  flour,  which  he  had 
ordered  and  had  not  insared,  was  ship- 
wrecked; the  value  of  the  flour  was  bat 
small — less  than  602. — ^yet  he  was  already 
so  straitened  that  this  brought  him  to  his 
wits'  end.  To  pay  for  the  flonr  he  resolved 
to  sell  his  fossils — those  dear  treasures  which 
were  almost  his  only  solace,  and  aboat  which 
he  could  sing  in  brighter  days : — 

"  For  them  I  panted,  them  I  priz'd, 
For  them  I've  gladly  sacrificed 

Whate'er  I  lov'd  before." 

I  have  written,"  flays  Dick,  "  to  Sir  Rode- 
rick Mnrchison,  offering  to  sell  my  fossils 
.  .  .  Surely  there  is  no  degradation  in 
this  idea."  Mr.  John  Miller,  of  London, 
to  whom  he  wrote  this  letter,  immedi. 
ately  transmitted  the  Fequired  sum  (4r62.), 
and  to  him,  therefore,  and  not  to  "  Sir 
Rory,"  the  fossils  were  consigned.  Here 
i*  oart  of  Dick's  gratefal  letter: — 
*'  I  think  you  most  aiacarely.  ...  I  will  give  nil 
luy  fosaib  to  yoo— ev«;ry  one  of  them— sulls  of 


the  boulder  clay  and  all  ...  Of  course  4Sl.  ia 
too  much  for  them ;  but  the  fossils  are  worth — 
what  are  they  worth?  And  I  most  just  he  eon- 
tent  to  stand  indebted  to  your  fitiendship  for  the 

rest." 

And  so  with  a  heavy  heart,  but  brimful  of 
gratitude,  he  packed  ofl"  his  fossils. 

Possibly  it  may  be  thought  that  if  Dick 
found  himself  unable  to  hold  his  own  among 
the  tradesmen  of  Thurso,  he  ought  .to  have 
changed  his  quarters,  perhaps  also  his  avo- 
cation. This  is  just  what  Dick  had  long  de- 
sired to  do,  but  what  he  found  to  be  utterly 
impracticable.  Disease,  in  short,  had  laid 
hold  of  him  while  he  was  yet  in  middle  life. 
In  1856,  when  he  was  only  fbrty-five  years 
of  age,  we  find  him  telling  his  sister  this 
melancholy  tale : — 

"  I've  lost  much  and  am  stlU  losing ;  and  what  is 
worst  of  alll  am  losing  my  health.  I  have  not 
had  a  day's  health  since  Fehmaiy  last  [this  was  in 
May]  .  .  t  I  wish  I  could  get  away ;  hut  where 
to,  or  what  to  labour  at  I  kaow  not  .  .  .  Some- 
times I  think  I  txaaht  contriTe  to  work  in  a  malt- 
kiln,  hut  perhaps  I  could  not  get  that  even  if  I 
tried." 

At  one  time  he  thought  of  emigrating. 
Listen  to  his  plaintive  yearnings  for  another 
land— one  verse  out  of  many — written  in 
1863  when  in  the  greatest  depths  of  poverty 
and  sorrow : — 

"  0  iraft  me  o'er,  and  let  me  roam 

Uer  untilled  plains,  her  fertile  soil, 
Where  veary  -wanderers  find  a  home, 

And  lire  by  honest,  manly  toil ! 
By  manly  toil  they  rear  a  home — 

Nor  cnrs't  vith  want,  nor  crush'd  vith  care ; 
Nor  grasping  greed,  nor  grinding  dofrn. 

No  sad  and  weary  struggls  there." 
"  Cursed  with  want  and  crushed  with 
care,"  he  gradually  sank  beneath  the  bane 
and  the  load.  His  infirmities  increased, 
but  he  bore  up  with  fortitude  and  resigna- 
tion. The  hut  weeks  of  his  life  were  soothed 
by  the  kindness  of  IHends;  and  even  the 
Thurso  people  expressed  their  strongest 
sympathy  during  his  illness.  But  it  was  all 
too  late ;  and  his  life  closed  at  the  age  of 
onW"  fifty-five. 

On  rising  from  a  perasal  of  this  interest- 
ing biography,  the  reader  feels  that  he  has 
been  in  the  company  of  a  man  of  unques- 
tionable power,  who  was  fitted  by  nature  for 
a  position  strangely  different  from  that  as- 
signed to  him  by  fortune.  The  poor  baker 
was  a  man  of  most  refined  tastes.  He  not 
only  found  exquisite  delight  in  the  solitary 
study  of  nature,  bat  he  had  a  keen  apprecia- 
tion of  literature  and  art.  Poor  as  he  always 
was,  a  large  number  of  classical  works  in 
English  litsratnre  were  to  be  found  upon 
his  book-shelves  ;  whilo  busts  of  Scott  and 
Burns,  and  a  cast  of  the  Venus  of  Milo, 
adorned  his  humble  dwelling.  Even  the 
walls  of  his  bakehouse  were  covered  with 
his  own  sketches  of  Greek  statues  and 
Egyptian  divinities. 

As  to  his  literary  powers,  he  never  gave 
the  world  a  chance  of  seeing  him  at  his  best. 
He  could  scarcely  be  induced  to  write  a  line 
descriptive  of  his  own  discoveries.  Never- 
theless, his  letters,  written,  of  course,  with- 
oat  any  prospect  of  their  publication,  show 
that  he  possessed  a  rare  mastery  over 
language.  Kezt  to  his  intense  love  of 
nature  his  most  striking  characteristic  was 
his  modesty.  Fame  was  a  word  unknown 
in  his  vooabnlary.    He  shrank  from  the 


gaze  of  men,  and  was  annoyed  rather  thu 
pleased  when  Murchison  prominently  re. 
ferred  to  him  in  a  speech  at  Leeds  in  18-5^. 
^  would  collect  specimens  and  allow  othe 
people  to  describe  his  discoveries.  And  yet 
he  might  have  graced  a  professorial  chair, 
"Wo  man,"  says  his  friend  Dr.  Shearer, 
"  was  ever  better  fitted  by  nature  as  a 
luminous  and  gii^d  expounder  of  scientific 
truth."  Sir  Qeoi^  Sinclair,  of  Thnru 
Castle,  who  was  one  of  Dick's  great  ad- 
mirers, declares  that  "  the  extent  and 
variety  of  his  soientifio  acqnirements  were 
incredible,  and  almost  unexampled."  Sir 
George  often  invited  him  to  meet  distin- 
guished  visitors  at  dinner  or  at  breakfast ; 
but  shyness  never  allowed  Dick  to  qait  the 
bakehouse  for  the  castle. 

This  modesty  and  basbfolness  were  o^ 
misunderstood  by  Dick's  fellow-townsmen. 
Most  of  his  neighbours  regarded  him  as  nn< 
sociable,  and  some  as  positively  morose.  He 
had,  it  is  true,  but  few  acquaintances,  and 
there  was  decidedly  a  touch  of  eccenteiatj 
in  some  of  his  behaviour.    He  nether  gare 
entertainment  at  his  own  honse^  nor  ac- 
cepted it  elsewhere.  Still  to  those  who  coaJd 
sympathise  with  his  pursuits,  to  bh  fellow- 
workers  in  geology  or  in  boUny,  no  one 
could  be  more  genial  or  more  generous.  Hia 
specimens  he  was  always  ready  to  give  away, 
if  only  he  could  be  sure  that  they  would  be 
appreciated.  In  fine,  ther^  was  not  a  particle 
of  either  selfishness  or  jealousy  in  liis  cha- 
racter. 

It  is  pleasing  to  find  that  so  remarkable  a 
man  has  had  the  story  of  his  life  told  by  the 
skilful  pen  of  Mr.  Smiles.    The  author  is  so 
experienced  a  biographer  that  it  is  needle 
to  say  anything  about  the  execution  of  the 
work.    At  the  same  time  we  mnst  f»Dfess 
that,  so  far  as  literary  composition  is  con- 
cerned, we  much  prefer  some  of  the  Autbor'a 
previous  writings.    Nevertheless,  thestoij 
here  told  is  one  of  such  absorbing  inteast. 
that,  from  the  first  page  to  tlie  last,  the 
author  keeps  his  reader  in  deep  ajmpa-Wiy 
with  his  hero.  Mr.  Smiles's  volume  wWl^a 
more  enduring  monument  to  the  scientific 
baker  than  the  obelisk  which  proudly  keeps 
guard  over  his  grave  in  the  cemetery  at 
Thurso.  F.  W.  Bdolek. 


Historical  Sheiches  of  the  Meformalion.  By 
the  Rev.  Frederick  George  Le^  D.CL. 
(Griffith  &  Farrau.) 

The  historical  asj^ct  of  the  English  Re- 
formation is  at  present  exciting  a  degree  of 
attention  which  never  was  given  to  it  before, 
and  old  qnestions  are  being  asked  over  again 
with  more  eagerness  than  ever.  Was  that 
great  movement  the  work  of  a  good  or  of  a 
bad  spirit  ?  Was  it  all  the  fruit  of  tyranny 
and  wickedness,  or  was  it  the  result  of 
opinions  which  had  slowly  grown  up  amoi^ 
the  people,  and  at  last  became  too  strong  for 
the  old  authority  to  hold  in  check  H  Or. 
again,  was  the  tyrant  a  beneficent  despot, 
clear-sighted  and  unselfish,  whose  chief  aim 
was  to  promote  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
good  of  his  snlgeotB?  Or,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  tiie  whole  thing  dne  to  social 
causes  —  a  revolt  against  priesriy  and 
monastic  immoraliiy,  and  the  encourage- 
ment given  by  a  oomipt  Chnroh  to  proUi- 
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SB.cy  even  among  the  laity  ?  Such  are  a 
few  o£  the  theories  that  have  been  pnt  forth, 
and  thej  are  gradaally  receiving  an  answer 
in,  onr  day  which  irill  probably  be  conclu* 
Bive.  The  uiswer,  however,  bo  far  as  one 
can  Bee  at  present  will  scarcely  be  in  accord. 
aiiC3  with  the  anticipations  of  partisan  theo- 
If^ians  of  either  side. 

The  benevolent- despot  theory  was  started 
more  than  twenty  years  ago  by  Mr.  Fronde, 
and  was  certainly  not  received  with  general 
approbation.  The  common-sense  of  the  world 
rejected  it  as  an  inconceivable  paradox,  as, 
indeed,  it  was.  Yet  something  might  well 
\ia.ye  been  pardoned  to  an  author  who  even 
witli  little  additional  investigation  had  be- 
stowed ii-esh  thought  npon  an  old  subject, 
and  was  endeavouriug  after  all  to  grapple 
with  facts  which  were  paradoxical  in  them- 
selves. Mr.  Fronde  at  least  saw  what  others 
did  not,  and  wbat  the  general  rnn  of  histo- 
rians bad  forgotten — that  a  despotism  can- 
not, in  the  nature  of  things,  be  supported  by 
the  mere  will  of  the  despot.  Henry  VIII. 
was  backed  up  in  the  strange  measures  that 
be  adopted  by  his  lords,  by  his  Parliaments, 
and  even  to  a  lar^  extent  by  his  people. 
So  the  question  was,  could  all  these  have 
been  as  immoral  as  himself? 

We  know  now  the  true  answer  to  some 
extent;  but  it  ia  certainly  not  to  be  found 
in  the  theory  of  Mr.  Froude.  Since  the 
publication  of  that  gentleman's  early 
Tdnmea  the  pn^ress  of  investigation  has  only 
tended  to  durken  still  more  Uie  already  dark 

Picture  of  Huiry's  omelty,  tyranny,  and  lust, 
t  is  clear  that  the  benevolent-despot  theory 
ia  mitenable,  and  many  writers  are  now  in- 
clined to  the  very  opposite  view,  setting 
fortb  the  Beformation  itself  as  a  work  of 
wickedness  and  crime.  Kor,  indeed,  can  it 
very  well  be  denied,  whatever  we  may  think 
of  the  actnal  fruits  of  the  movement,  that  it 
did  in  fact  owe  its  origin  in  England  to 
royal  licentiousness  and  tyranny.  How  far 
good  oame  out  of  evil,  and  how  far  the 
Cbnreb  was  implicated  in  the  crimes  of  the 
despot,  is  a  qnestion  on  which  people,  no 
doubt,  may  continue  to  hold  different  opin- 
ions. 

Or.  Lee  writes  on  the  subject  with  very 
strong  feelings  indeed.  He  ia  one  of  those 
who  lament  a  divided  Christendom  and  are 
anxious  for  reunion  with  Borne.  He  speaks 
of  the  "irreligious  isolation"  of  England, 
and  puts  the  word  "reformed  "as  applied 
to  religion  within  inverted  commas.  He  has 
a  very  bad  opinion  of  Cranmer,  and  even  of 
Hooper,  and  perhaps  of  most  of  the  other 
leading  Protestant  divines  ;  and  he  appears 
to  have  a  most  undoubting  faith  in  all  that 
Sanders  and  Harpsfield  wrote  to  the  dis- 
credit of  the  new  theology  and  its  professors. 
His  book,  apparently,  is  intended  to  open 
people's  eyes  to  the  true  character  of  what 
he  considers  to  have  been  an  unhappy  and 
unprincipled  revolntion ;  and  he  informs  his 
readers  in  his  Preface  that  all  that  he  relates 
is  simple  fbct  without  any  fanciful  garnishing 
or  picturesque  addition.  It  would  have 
been  well  if  he  had  taken  a  little  more  pains 
to  justify  this  statement;  for  though,  we 
doubt  not,  he  has  supplied  no  gamishiugs  of 
his  own,  it  is  clear  that  he  has  taken  a 
good  deal  for  granted  on  second-rate  antho- 
rity.    Of  original  research,  so  far  as  we  can 


see,  the  book  contains  absolutely  none.  He 
qnotes,  indeed,  in  one  place  from  MSS.  of 
the  Duke  of  Grafton,  and  in  another  from 
"  notes  and  abstracts  of  MSS.  in  the  au- 
thor's possession."  Bat  the  former  appear 
to  be  mere  copies  of  docnments  which  have 
been  already  printed  in  Burnet  and  the 
State  Papers  ;  while  as  to  the  value  of  the 
latter  we  are  left  very  much  in  the  dark. 
He  seems  to  have  made  no  use  of  the  public 
records  and  State  Papers,  which  are  surely 
as  accessible  as  the  Duke  of  Grafton's  MSS. ; 
or  of  Mr.  Brewer's  Galetidar  of  the  State 
Papers  of  Henry  VIII.,  which  would  have 
saved  him  at  least  from  repeating  the  old 
error  tliat  Thomas  Cromwell  was  at  the 
sack  of  Rome  in  1527. 

It  is  only  here  and  there,  indeed,  that  Dr. 
Lee  informs  as  where  he  gets  his  "  true 
stories"  and  "undoubted  facts,"  so  that  it 
is  not  always  easy  to  form  an  opinion  as  to 
their  value.  But  we  are  at  no  loss  to  csti- 
mate  the  degree  of  credit  to  be  given  to  the 
second  of  these  nine  sketches,  which  is  en- 
titled "  King  Henry  VIII.  at  Wolf  Hall  in 
Wiltshire,  May  19,  1536."  Wolf  Hall  was 
the  seat  of  the  Seymour  family,  and  we  are 
told  that  Henry  VIII.  cut  of  his  attachment 
to  Jane  Seymour  had  gone  thither  just 
before  Anne  Boleyn's  execution,  arriving 
there  on  the  evening  of  May  18.  Next  day 
Anne's  head  was  laid  upon  the  block,  and 
the  news  of  her  death  was  conveyed  to  the 
king  much  more  swiftly  than  it  conld  have 
been  sent  by  monnted  messenger : — 

"  A  g\in  from  the  Tower  of  London  told  the 
diBmfil  tale  to  the  citizens,  callous  enough  in 
general,  aod  indifferent.  Another,  from  St-.  James's 
Palace;  and  a  third  in  turn  more  westward  still, 
intimated  what  had  happened  to  curious  and  ex- 
pectant listeners  at  the  pslace  of  Richmond ;  and 
80  on,  until  Hie  news  reached  the  anxious  grotip 
at  Wolf  Hall.' 

We  have  heard  this  story  before  with  slight 
variations.  A  single  rocket  was  the  signal 
according  to  some  accounts,  which  tell  us 
that  the  king  observed  it  from  Epping 
Forest ;  but  as  the  execution  took  place  in 
the  daytime,  a  gun  certainly  makes  the 
story  much  more  plausible.  At  the  same 
time  it  may  be  observed  that  St  James's 
Palace,  was  not  then  built,  and  had  better 
not  be  mentioned  in  future  in  relating  this 
anecdote.  But  where  does  the  story  itself 
come  from  ?  For  stories  of  this  kind,  if 
genuine,  lose  considerably  in  value  by  not 
being  reported  from  original  authorities. 
We  might,  for  example,  by  getting  at  the 
original  source  be  able  to  form  a  better  idea 
whether  the  king  was  in  Wiltshire  or  in 
Epping  Forest  at  the  time,  though  Dr.  Lee's 
statement  that  he  arrived  at  Wolf  Hall  on 
May  18  is  so  specific  as  to  inspire  some  con- 
fidence. I  happen,  however,  to  know,  from 
the  evidence  of  several  contemporary  letters, 
that  i^nry  was  neither  in  the  one  place  nor 
the  other,  but  was  in  London  on  the  day 
Anne  Boleyn  was  beheaded.  The  whole  of 
sketch  No.  2  is,  therefore,  quite  imaginary. 

After  this  we  need  say  nothing  about  the 
supernatural  vision  of  Alexander  Crowe, 
which  forms  the  subject  of  sketch  No.  9. 
Dr.  Lee,  it  is  well  known,  is  a  great  believer 
in  supernatural  appearances;  and  his  easy 
credulity  in  other  things  makes  this  belief 
not  at  all  wonderful.    He  considers  it 


"  almost  certain "  that  Christianity  waS 
brought  to  England  in  the  Apostolic  age, 
though  he  will  not  vouch  for  the  legend  of 
St.  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  Ho  also  places 
entire  raith  in  the  story  of  Archdeacon 
Harpsfield  about  a  dog  licking  the  blood  of 
Henry  VIII.  in  fulfilment  of  Father  Peto'H 
prophecy  that  he  would  share  the  fate  of 
Abab ;  nor  is  he  daunted  by  having  to  date 
the  occurrence  more  than  a  fortnight  after 
the  king's  death.  It  would  be  idle  to  com- 
ment on  things  like  these,  except  to  point 
out  to  Dr.  Lee  himself  their  inevitable 
tendency  to  defeat  the  object  that  he  has  at 
heart.  Much  that  he  writes  about  the 
tyranny  and  wickedness  of  Henry  VIII.  is 
very  just — as,  for  instance,  in  the  execution 
of  the  monks  of  the  Charterhouse  and  the 
death  of  Abbot  Whiting  of  Glastonbury. 
The  stories  of  theso  horrors  and  of  the 
Pilgrimage  of  Grace  are  both  truly  and 
graphically  told,  though  why  the  earlier 
episode  is  given  after  tke  later  ones  is  nob 
apparent.  But  they  will  not  gain  in  credit 
with  men  of  ordinary  shrewdness  when  re- 
lated side  by  side  with  the  Abab  incident 
and  the  story  of  Henry  at  Wolf  Hall. 

Jam£s  Gaikdkeb. 


Sthring  Times:  or,  EecorJs  from  JemscUetn 
Oonsidar  Chronicles  of  1853  io  1856.  By 
the  late  James  Finn,  M.B.  A.S.,  &c. 
Edited  and  Compiled  by  his  Widow ; 
with  a  Preface  by  the  Viscountess  Strang- 
ford.    (C.  Kegau  Paul  &  Co.) 

It  is  not  easy  at  first  sight  to  understand 
the  object  of  publishing  these  two  bulky 
volumes,  oddly  enough  termed  both  by 
author  and  editor  a  "  sketch."  Events 
move  BO  rapidly  nowadays,  and  are  so  soon 
forgotten,  that  a  detailed  narrative  of  what 
took  place  a  generation  ago  is  apt  to  be 
looked  npon  as  of  interest  only  to  the 
student,  or  the  compiler,  of  history ;  the  ordi- 
nary reader  knows  little  probably  about  it 
and  cares  less,  and,  if  tempted  by  the  some- 
what sensational  title  of  the  work  under 
notice,  would  in  all  likelihood  find  that  the 
expectations  it  bad  raised  wore  not  borne 
out  by  the  contents. 

Mr.  Finn  was  Gonsnl  at  Jerusalem  from 
1845  to  1863,  and  appears,  as  we  learn  from 
his  Preface,  to  have  been  moved  by  the 
events  which  took  p1a(»  in  Europe  in  1870- 
71-72,  to  pnt  together  an  account  of  what 
happened  within  the  limits  of  his  Consulate 
during  the  period  of  the  Crimean  War — i.e., 
from  1853  to  1856.  The  task  has  been  com- 
pleted by  his  widow,  and  published  as  a  con- 
tribution towards  the  better  understanding 
of  that  politico -religious  bngbear,  the 
"  Eastern  Question."  Whether  "  Jerusalem 
and  the  Holy  Land  be  intimately  and  in- 
separably bound  up  with  the  Eastern  Ques- 
tion," as  Mrs.  Finn  in  her  Introductory 
Notice  affirms,  is,  jierhaps,  doubtful.  Dis- 
putes between  the  ignorant  devotees  of  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Churches  as  to  the 
possession,  of  the  Holy  Places  certainly 
afforded  tho  pretext  for  the  Crimean  War, 
but  no  such  cause  can  be  assigned  for  the 
late  confiiut  between  Kussia  and  Turkey. 
Both  wars,  indeed,  and  especially  the  latter, 
were  by  way  of  being  crusades  on  behalf  of 
the  Eastern  Church,  bat  Constantinople 
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and  not  Jerasalenif  was  the  goat.  Though, 
however,  we  may  not  agree  with  Mrs.  Finn 
in  thinking  that 

"  The  very  heart  and  kemdl  of  the  Eastern  Ques- 
tion can  on];  he  reached  in  the  Holy  Oity,  Jera- 
flalebi,  where  the  Eastern  and  Weetern  Ghorcbea 
are  still  wrestlingr  as  of  old  for  the  mastery,  witb 
all  the  forces,  spiritual  as  veil  as  secular,  that 
each  con  hiing  to  hear ; 

or  qnite  nnderstand  her  meaning  when  she 
Bays, 

"Now  as  heretofore,  di^uise  the  object  as  they 
may,  tbej  [the  OhurchesJ  are  striving  for  a  prize 
which  has  not  been  destined  by  Divine  Providence 
for  either,  and  this  prize  is  no  less  than  a  virtual 
dominion  over  the  Uhiistian  world  from  a  throne 
r>r  d^oyernment  within  the  Banctoaries  of  the 
lluly  City,  and  the  possession  of  that  throne 
would  involve  posaeasion  of  the  hey  to  universal 
dominion ; " 

Btill  these  "  Records  from  Jerusalem  Con- 
sular Chronicles  "  hare  a  value  in  connexion 
with  the  Eastern  Qaestion  in  that  they  con- 
tain a  number  of  facts '  illastrative  of  the 
way  in  which  the  Turkish  Government  was 
and  is  administered — for  there  has  been  very 
littk-  change  since  the  date  of  these  Records — 
and  that  the  author's  reflections  on  and 
deductions  from  these  facts,  though  wrapped 
np  in  pompons,  and  often  obscure,  verbiage, 
and  constantly  insisted  on  with  wearisome 
iteration,  are  sober,  just,  fair,  and  impartial. 
Would  that  as  much  could  be  predicated  of 
»U  that  has  been  said  and  written  on  the 
same  salgeot ! 

Let  anyone  who  really  wishes  to  under- 
stand wimt  the  E^stem  of  Government  in 
Turkey  is  like,  and  how  the  law  is  adminis- 
tered, read  the  whole  of  chapter  vii.  and  the 
beginning  of  chapter  iv.,  for  what  is  de- 
scribed there  of  Palestine  is  true  of  every 
part  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  And  yet  Mr. 
Finn,  while  fully  alive  to  all  the  evils  of 
Turkish  rule,  is  not  inclined  to  deny  it  some 
merit,  especially  having  regard  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  varied  peoples  and  the  state  of 
society  with  which  it  has  to  deaL  trnly 
says : — 

"  Much  that  seemed  to  us  Europeans  anomalous 
in  the  government  of  the  country  arose  from  in- 
veterate and  traditional  ideas  peculiar  to  the  East. 
.  .  .  Where  the  country  ia  half  a  wilderoeBS, 
the  people  set  up  in  factions  orrelimons  adverse  to 
each  other,  the  government  timid,  and  perjury 
common  as  daily  fodd,  a  long  process  of  prepara- 
tion had  to  be  carried  on  before  the  system  of 
European  jurisprudence  could  be  fully  adapted  to 
the  country." 

Especially  applicable  to  the  latest  phase  of 
th-!  Eastern  Question  is  the  following^ : — 
**  The  Greeks,  as  all  other  Oriental  Christians, 
stand  in  dread  of  Russian  despotic  rule.  The 
frnvernmeut  of  the  Sultan  leaves  them  far  greater 
liberty  than  they  could  ever  hope  for  under  the 
Oz  ir,  and  therefore  Eastern  Christians  hailed  with 
jiiy  the  reforms  and  liberties  promised  by  the 
Turkish  Government,  which  held  out  the  hopes  of 


soiaethioji^  like  just  i^overnmeot,  while  at  the  same 
tiinp  preservinff  the  independence  and  individual 
existence  of  which  Eastern  Churches  have  never 
been  deprived,  even  in  the  worst  times,  by  their 
Moslem  rulers. 

"  Oriental  Christians  find  fault  with  the  admin- 
ittration,  far  more  than  with  the  stfttem,  of  Turkish 
government"  (Vol.  11.,  p.  139). 

The  fact  is  that  Turkish  officials.  Christian 
and  Moslem,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
civil  as  well  as  military,  are  always  more  or 
less  incapable,  and  generally  cormpt ;  it 


might,  indeed,  be  said  that  the  Moslem 
official  is  nearly  always  incapable,  and  often 
corrupt :  the  Ghristiaii  nearly  aiways  cor- 
rupt, and  often  incapable.  It  seems  enough 
to  educate  the  Eastern,  or  to  place  him  in 
authority,  to  turn  his  virtaes  into  vices. 
Take  the  Turkish  soldier,  frugal,  sober, 
brave,  and  enduring,  and  give  him  a  oom- 
mission,  and  he  becomes  too  often  a  good- 
for-nothing  phlegmatic  drunkard ;  advance 
thehalf-educatedsemi-Earopeanised  officer  to 
the  higher  commands,  and  his  abilities,  if 
he  has  any  and  uses  them,  are  devoted  to  his 
own  aggrandisement.  What  Mr.  Finn  says 
about  the  Pashas  of  Jerusalem  ia  typical  of 
what  existed  everywhere  in  the  Turkish 
Empire  twenty  years  ago,  and  exists  still : — 

"European  visitors  who  for  any  object  gained 
access  through  their  Consulates  to  the  Seraglio — 
i.e.f  the  Pasha's  residence — never  failed  to  he 
astonished  at  the  beggarly  meanness  of  that 
mansion  and  its  attendants,  as  well  as  at  the 
simplicity  of  the  mode  of  conducting  business 
there.  .  .  .  His  Excellency  himself  was  free  from 
pomp  and  glorification,  for  why  should  he  spend 
money  on  these  P  His  officials  were  lagamufiinB. 
The  nonse  was  one  hired  for  rent,  extremely 
dilapidated,  with  its  lower  rooms  employed  as  a 
prison  for  criminals,  whose  chuns  were  often 
heard  rattling,  and  from  which  region  unwhole- 
some exhalations  proceeded.  The  recepUon-room 
was  poorly  furnished,  and  under  some  of  the 
Pashas  paper  hags  were  to  be  seen  suspended  on 
nails  around  the  walls,  each  containing  fiscal 
accounts  or  correspondence  belonging  to  the  place 
whose  name  was  written  upon  it,  but  in  a  later 
period  these  were  removed  to  another  room, 
where  the  secretaries  were  engaged,  seated  cross- 
le^damidan  admirable  confusion  of  papers.  .  . 
As  for  Archives  of  the  Pashalic,  we  had  reason 
to  believe  that  none  were  preserved  in  Jerusalem, 
each  Pasha  carrying  off  the  papers  referring  to  his 
own  term  of  office  ^  (Vol.  I.,  p.  161). 

The  tenure,  too,  was  generally  a  shwt  one, 
and — 

"  In  the  m^OTity  of  instances  it  was  notorious 
that  these  offidals  procured  their  appointments  by 
bribery  of  those  above  them,  md  heavy  fees  to  be 
paid.  They,  therefore,  for  l^e  most  part  came  to 
their  new  posts  in  a  state  of  hung^  impoverish- 
ment ;  and  it  became  an  object  of  first  importance 
to  tbem  to  moke  mon^  as  fast  as  posubfe  out  of 
the  province  during  the  brief  term  assigned  them ; 
and  this  necesuty  repeats  itself  at  every  ^esh 
appointment"  (Vol  L,  p.  162). 

And  what  the  Pasha  had  to  do  on  a  large 
scale  all  the  dependents  whom  he  brought 
with  him  did  on  a  smaller  one. 

We  are  afraid  that  most  readers  will 
weary  of  Mr.  Finn's  minute  descriptions  of 
the  ever  -  recurring  disputes  between  the 
various  village  chiefs  and  clans  in  Palestine, 
and  will  fail  to  recognise  the  interest  or  im- 
portance assigned  by  him  to  the  petty  fends 
of  Hhaj  Mnsta&  Abu  Gosh,  'Othm&n  el 
LehhAm,  and  'Abderrahm&n  Amer,  and  the 
'Abdu'l  H&di  and  TokAn  families.  Such 
quarrels  are,  and  always  have  been,  of 
constant  occurrence  in  Palestine  since  the 
days  of  the  Cauaanites,  the  Hittites,  the 
Hivites,  &o.,  whose  lineal  descendants  the 
peashntry  of  Palestine,  as  M.  Clermont- 
Ganneau  has  shown,  undoubtedly  are.  And 
such  quarrels  will  continue  so  long  as  the 
Turkish  Government,  essentially  a  weak  one, 
instead  of  putting  down  both  sides  with  a 
strong  hand,  practically  encourages  tbem  to 
quarrel,  so  that  they  may  weaken  one 


another,  and  save  it  the  troubto  of  keepisj 
them  in  order.  It  acts,  indeed,  on  the  pris. 
ciple  of  the  Arab  proverb  which,  Mr.  Fins 
tells  us,  is  always  quoted  by  the  practised 
muftied,  or  "sower  of  dissension** — "Cat 
down  a  tree  by  means  of  a  brancli  from 
itself."  How  destructive  such  a  system  is 
to  the  cotmtry  may  be  imagined,  l^r.  Finn 
truly  says : — 

"  The  grain  produce  of  Palestine  is  still  enormona, 
and  the  waste  of  it  yearly  by  the  plunder  of  wild 
Arabs,  by  wilful  fires  between  hostile  factions, 
and  by  the  mere  rotting  on  the  ground  for  want 
of  good  roods  towards  markets  in  which  it  migh: 
be  disposed  of,  is  deplorable  to  those  who  know 
the  locta  "  (Vol.  L,  pp.  438-7). 

The  fertility  of  the  ami  is,  indeed,  un- 
doubted ;  the  native  peasantry  —  the  feU 
lahem— -are  frugal  and  indostnous  ;  and,  as 
Lieut.  Conder  ^s  well  urged  in  bis  book 
Teni  Work  in  PcilesHne,  a  strong  and  wise 
Grovemment  might  soon  bring  about  a  dif- 
ferent state  of  things  from  that  existing  at 
present. 

All  the  attempts  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  country  by  colonisation  have  hitherto 
practically  failed.     Americans,  Germans, 
and  Jews  have  been  eqnally  nnmceess/hi. 
There  are,  of  course,  many  Jews  at  Jeru- 
salem— indeed,  they  constitute  more  th&ai  a 
fourth  of  the  entire  population — and  some  ot 
the  most  interesting  parts  of  ISr.  Finn's  book 
are  devoted  to  an  account  of  them ;  but  all 
the  efforts  of  their  wealthy  and  benevolent 
co-religionists  in  Europe  have  been  unable 
to  induce  them  to  work  for  a  lirelihood— at 
any  rate,  at  agricultural  pursuits.    This  is 
the  result  of  the  theory  maintained  fay  the 
Babbis  that,  so  long  as  the  Holy  Land  is  in 
a  state  of  captivity,  no  Jew  ought  to  follow 
any  secular  employment  there,  but  shouli 
pass  all  his  time  in  pious  study  and  prayer 
on  behalf  of  those  of  his  nation  in  oUier 
lands,  and  be  supported  entirely  by  their 
alms.    To  what  an  extent  this  fetoing  is 
carried  may  be  gathered  from  tbe  account 
given  in  chapter  xx.  of  the  vint  oE 
Moses  Montefiore  to  Jemsalem  in  1855, 
when  some  of  the  &natical  Baltbia  opposed 
his  plans  for  tryii^  to  better  the  condition 
of  the  Jews,  and  "  raved  at  the  impiety  of 
an  Israelite  wearing  no  beard  or  side-locks." 
And,  again,  when  Mr.  Finn  himself,  urged 
on  by  the  distress  caused  by  the  famine  of 
1855,  tried  to  start  an  "Industrial  Planta- 
tion" near  Jerusalem  for  relieving  the 
poverty  of  the  Jews  by  giving  them  agn- 
cultural  employment,  and  the  eSbrt  had  been 
responded  to  by  many  of  them,  wlio  went 
willingly  to  work,  and  were  to  be  met  of  an 
evening,  "a  ragged  troop,  very  rag-ged  but 
very  happy,  singing  a  choms  in  Hebrew. 
*  We  are  labourers  in  the  field  of  Abraham 
our  fkther,'"  the  Babbis  posted  men  with 
whips  at  the  Ja&  Gate  to  flog  back  all  Jewt 
proceeding  with  their  tools  to  work  in  the 
plantation."     The  Babbis,  however,  were 
not  the  only  fanatics,  for, 

"  strange  to  say,  some  of  the  miaaionariea  of  ihs 
London  Society  were  angered  at  the  same  time. 
because  we  refused  leave  for  them  to  come  opjQ 
the  ground  ezinreasly  for  relirious  cmitroversT, 
and  this  during  the  working  hours"  (VoL  II- 
p.  73). 

One  fact  stron^l^  insisted  upon  in  these 
volumes  is  the  reugiona  tolwatum  enjoined 
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and  obanred  bj  the  Turkish  GhvTeniment. 
All  tliofle  k4io  lived  under  it  were  free  to 
practise  what  religion  thej  pleased,  and  it 
never  interfered  except  to  protect  one 
Christiau  or  Jewish  community  from  the 
persecation  of  another,  and  to  keep  the 
peace  between  the  rival  Chnrches  of  the 
East  and  the  West.  This  toleration  may 
be,  and  no  doobt  is,  the  offspring  of  a  con- 
tempt for,  and  a  Gallio-like  indifference  to, 
the  matters  in  dispute  ;  but  it  answers  the 
very  nsefbl  purpose  of  maintaining  a  modus 
Vivendi  between  the  ignorant  and  fanatical 
dOToteea  of  rival  secte,  who  bate  one  another 
far  more  cordially  than  they  hate,  or  are 
hated  by,  the  Moslem.  "  It  was  commonly 
said,"  remarks  Mr.  Finn,  *'  by  those  who 
lived  in  Palestine " — and  it  might  be  said 
with  equal  truth  in  any  part  of  the  Turkish 
Empire — "  that  under  the  Turks  there  wa« 
h'berty  of  religion,  bat  that  if  Russia  or 
the  Pope  ever  came  to  have  rule  in  Palestine 
there  would  be  none." 

Another  point  to  which  Mr,  Finn  very 
uaefolly  draws  attention,  and  his  opinion  is 
endorsed  by  Lady  Stran^ord  in  her  Prefitoe, 
is  the  abeordity,  and  the  worse  than  absur- 
dity, of  judging  of  Mohammedanism  by  any 
one  particniar  Moslem  nation.  Would  a 
Scotch  Presbyterian  wish  Christianity  esti- 
mated hj  the  (need  and  form  of  worship  of 
a  Spanisb  fioman  Catholic,  or  an*  English 
fiitnaUst  deem  it  fitly  represented  by  the  ex- 
travagances of  a  Negro  revival-meeting? 
The  differences  are  produced  by  the  varieties 
of  national  character,  and  these  varieties  are 
as  marked  among  the  nations  profrasing 
Mohammedanism  as  among  those  professing 
Christianity.  It  is  not  by  the  form  of  reli- 
^ons  belief  that  national  characteristics  are 
inflaenced  ;  they,  on  the  contrary,  influence 
it,  and  must  never  be  left  out  of  any  calcu- 
lation as  to  its  action  for  good  or  evil.  The 
English  are  not  the  only  Christian  nation 
with  whom  the  natives  of  Palestine  have 
had  dealings,  and  yet  it  is  the  "Ealtfm 
Ingleen*'  or  "Eilmet  Ingleeziyeh  " — the 
"Englishman's  word"  or  the  "English 
word  " — which  is  proverbial  among  them  as 
denoting  a  strict  adherence  to  truth  and 
honesty. 

Apart  from  its  merits  as  a  contribution, 
within  the  limits  we  have  mentioned,  to  the 
important  question  of  the  day,  there  is  much 
in  Mr.  Finn's  book  to  interest  those  who 
have  remained  some  time  in  Palestine,  and 
become  acquainted  with  the  people  and 
country:  and  if  only  the  work  of  editing 
bad  been  done  1^  some  less  loving  and  more 
trenchant  hands  than  those  of  his  widow, 
the  task  of  reading  it  through  might  have 
been  an  easier  one.  It  is  provoking  among 
so  much  that  is  good  to  have  to  wade 
tiutng'h  snoh  petty  details  as  are  contained, 
for  example,  in  chapter  iv.,  to  find  ex- 
planations repeated  over  and  over  again  in 
instances  too  numerous  to  cite,  and  to  come 
continually  across  sentences  of  which  the 
phraseoI<^^  is  as  pompons  as  the  meaning 
is  obscure^  That  Mrs.  Finn  can  write 
dearly  and  tersely  herself  is  proved  by  many 
of  the  notes  and  observations  which  she  has 
appended  to  different  parts  of  the  work. 

Fbsd.  a  Eatok. 


7^e  Ba^ord  SaUads.  Xllnstrating  the  last 
Years  of  the  Stuarts.  Edited  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notra  by  the  Kev.  Joseph 
Woodfbll  Ebsworth.    (Ballad  Society.) 

To  "  Lovers  of  Old  Ballads  "  this  work  is 
dedicated.  They  will  find  in  ib  delightful 
entertainment,  under  the  goidance  of  one  to 
whom  the  mighty  maze  of  collections  is  not 
without  a  plan — who  can  track  a  tudo  or  a 
first  line  to  the  very  midst  of  the  Pepysian. 
The  fashions  and  the  follies  of  the  bygone 
time  revive  as  we  linger  in  leisurely  enjoy- 
ment over  these  rough  lines  with  the  rude 
cuts  ^top,  and  listen  to  the  "lyrios  that 
tickled  Old  Bowley,"  or  to  baUads  made 
Miainst  Papist  plottws  b^  Protestant  zealots. 
The  cheerful  fire  withm  and  the  roaring 
wind  without  bear  fitting  burden.  "  Touches 
of  true  humour,  true  pathos,  are  not  rare," 
says  the  editor,  and  the  observation  is  doubt- 
less more  applicable  to  other  portions  of  the 
work  than  the  first  and  the  last — the  only 
ones  I  have  seen. 

The  General  Introduction  on  Ballads  and 
Ballad- Singers  is,  indeed,  "  a  very  excel- 
lent piece  of  work,"  and  no  one  who  can 
find  real  enjoyment  in  "  auld  knicknacketfi  " 
will  continue  the  quotation.  We  are  trans- 
ported into  an  enchanted  world,  wherein  the 
searab  for  old  ballads  is  all  that  man  need 
care  or  live  for.  As  we  close  the  Preface, 
we  awaken  from  our  dream,  but  recall  its 
illusion  by  poring  over  the  succeeding  pages. 
Our  fare  is  seirved  with  dainty  Inxury.  The 
engraver's  skill  has  self  deny  ingly  repro- 
duced the  clumsy  rough  outlines  of  kings 
and  beggars,  worthies  and  unworthies,  do- 
mestic scenes  and  Maypole  dances,  which 
adorned  these  fugitive  pieces.  The  happy 
epigraphs,  and  mottoes,  and  headlines  par- 
sue  us  with  quaint  surprises  even  to  the  End 
of  All  the  Contents — which  serves  as  title  to 
a  woodcut  of  a  matrimonial  squabble.  The 
very  indexes  are  pleasant  reading.  The 
editor's  verses  have  all  the  old  spirit,  and 
some  of  the  old  elegance.  His  "Pegasus 
trots  like  a  ahoe'd  oss,"  as  he  says,  but 
sometimes  ambles,  rollicking,  into  obscurity, 
or  breaks  into  the  false  gallops  of  mere  dog- 
grel.  The  Prelude  gracefully  sums  up  the 
subjects  of  the  collection :  e.g. : — 
"  Come,  buT  my  ballads,  Bagfbrd  Ballads,  buy  ! 

LoTera  wao  willow  wore,  and  maids  betray'd 

Herein  could  find  congenial  gympatby, 

Albeit  the  rbymester  ply'd  a  sorry  trade. 

Tear-drops  have  fallen  od  these  withered  leares ; 

lioysters  bare  sang  blitbe  stares  from  others  bore ; 

Who  will,  may  choose  the   Hanging-verse  of 
Thieres  : 

Who  will,  the  storm-song  of  brave  Marinere." 

The  interest  of  the  concluding  part  is  poli- 
tical mainly,  and  its  ballads  are  real  historical 
documents,  though  the  very  rough-and- 
ready  raciness  which  gives  them  their  special 
charm  forbids  us  to  regard  them  as  the  ex- 
pression of  any  deliberate  well-informed 
opinion.  They  are  voices  from  the  crowd, 
gazing  at  outdoor  shows  and  pageants,  and 
guessing  (shrewdly,  too,  sometimes)  at  what 
is  "  done  i'  the  Capitol."  Inspired  by  pas- 
sionate party  zeal,  their  only  purpose  was 
hard  hitting.  "  If  a  missile  looked  foul 
enough  to  make  an  ugly  mark  it  was  flung 
vigoronsly."  Their  evil  communication  has 
corrupted  the  editor,  whose  good-nature  (to 
say  nothing  of  his  fairness)  "  suffers  under 


probation."  He  begins  (whdn  at  a  safe  dis* 
tanoe  from  their  allnrements)  calmly  ffliough. 
He  "  is  not  the  slavish  apologist  of  either 
Charles,"  but  be  "  cannot  hold  the  Commons 
blameless."  Then,  as  he  muses  over  these 
whitening  ashes,  "  bright  sparks  'neath  their 
embers  yet  bum."  The  wonted  fires  leap 
np,  and  the  new-kindled  mass  of  prejudice 
gets  fairly  aflame,  till  the  editor  blazes  up 
too,  Whigs  crackle  in  the  furnace-heat, 
"  Hey  boys  up  go  we  "  has  a  new  applica- 
tion. Burnet  s  reputation  whirls  aloft  like 
the  tinder  of  his  own  hangman-fired  sermon. 
Lord  William  Bussell's  posthumous  fame  is 
declared  to  be  lighter  than  vanity,  but  yet 
cheaply  purchased,  considering  the  value  of 
the  head  he  gave  for  it.  Bo^al  stretches  of 
prerogative  and  sharp  practices  are  extenu- 
ated as  mere  reprisals ;  courtly  outrage  is 
even  (in  the  case  of  Sir  John  Coventry) 
justified  as  punishment.  At  last  the  editor 
avows  his  high  esteem  for  Charles  II.  as 
king  and  man,  "  due  allowance  made  for  all 
his  faults,'*  and  proclaims  the  Parliament  to 
have  been  a  "pretentious  scarecrow,"  "a 
huge  imposture,"  and  a  "  hideous  mockery.'* 
Not  even  domestio  virtues  are  to  be  conceded 
to  the  Puritans.  Cromwell  is  blamed  be- 
cause somebody  labelled  his  wife's  portrait  a 
"  Protectress  and  a  drudge ; "  and  Milton 
because  he  did  not  praise  his  earlier  help- 
mates at  all,  or  not  till  after  death.  This  is 
hard  measure,  for  on  the  very  same  page  it 
is  written  of  women : — 

"  After  thirty  not  one  in  a  thousand  is  worth  a 
bunch  of  stale  radishes.  They  contiDue  to  be 
frivoloofi  when  they  hare  ceased  to  be  attractive ; 
and  they  reaemble  earwigs  in  being  generally  dis- 
agreeable everywhere,  hut  especially  when  they 
attach  themselves  to  one's  person." 

Several  projected  worlcs  of  the  editor  are 
mentioned  in  this  volume,  chiefly  an  Ebe- 
wortkian  Catalogue  (far  advanced)  of  every 
known  ballad  published  before  1801,  the 
Civil  War  Ballads,  and  a  Stuart  Anthologij. 
The  second  will  doubtless  bring  many  re- 
cruits to  the  Ballad  Society,  and  the  last 
will  meet  a  wider  welcome.  The  pleasurable 
anticipation  would  be  greater  but  for  one 
drawrack.  Mr.  Ebsworth  hates  but  too  well, 
if  not  always  wisely.  A  list  of  his  aver- 
sions, collected  from  this  la^t  volume  alone, 
would  not  be  a  short  one.  It  would  include 
Whigs  and  Dissenters  in  general  (Sidney 
and  Penn  excepted);  William  III.  (to  whom 
Caliban  is  preferred)  ;  George  I.  and  George 
II.,  as  "  grossly  licentious  in  their  amours 
and  the  county  of  Essex.  That  he  is  a 
thorongh-going  Tory  rather  enhances  than 
detracts  from  the  effect  of  his  strictures. 
The^  often  harmonise  well  with  the  virulent 
Bilhngsgate  of  the  ballads.  But  with  the 
modem  instances  It  is  different.  It  is  a  pity 
that  he  should  be  so  violent  an  Abhorrer 
of  his  own  time.  Hero  his  knowledge 
seems  as  defective  as  his  sympathy.  We 
have  denunciations  of  School  Board  members 
generally,  as  thieves  who  prohibit  the  Church 
Catechism  because  they  have  thriven  by 
picking  and  stealing  ;  of  the  London  Board, 
as  dulland  quarrelsome;  of  modem  judges 
and  juries  ;  of  the  comic  papers  (one  would 
have  thought  them  the  right  heirs  of  the 
ballad)  ;  and  of  mysterious  classes  of  per- 
sons, such  as  "those  who  exult  with  a 
ferooioits  joy  over  the  slaughter  and  hnmili- 
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ation  of  Turkey,"  or  those  conceited  anti- 
Stnartists  who,  among  other  peculiarities, 
"  were  never  &irly  hatched,  bat  came  into 
the  world  without  their  far  or  feathers." 
Those  are  "very  bitter  words,"  as  Dame 
Qaickly  says,  and  with  Francis  we  ask, 
"  0  Lord !  Sir,  who  do  yon  mean  ?  "  But 
there  is  do  ambiguity  in  the  references  to 
Fleays  who  are  not  lobsters,  to  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson,  Mr.  Jenkins,  or  the  '*  unhallowed 
Temple  of  Exeter."  The  last-named  and 
Bishop  Fraser  are  declared  "  sorely  to  need 
somebody's  prayers." 

A  reader  may  feel  that  his  pleasure  is 
marred  very  unprofitably  by  the  intrusion 
of  these  incongraoos  topics,  and  may  say  so 
— unless  he  be  a  writer  as  well.  In  that 
case,  the  "  Beclnse  Vicar  "  has  said  that  he 
'*  wears  not  a  coward  sword."  Yet  to  fall 
by  the  death-doing  weapon  of  Sir  Hugh 
Krans  may  be  even  too  good  a  fate  ror 
grumbling  and  "  finical  small  critics."  For 
them  is  reserved  a  special  pillory  or  whip- 
ping-post at  the  tail  of  a  chapter.  There 
they  stand,  with  "  Mawwormi,  Tartuffe, 
Splaymouth,  Aristarchus  Academicns,  Mal- 
volio,  and  Smellfungus,'*  over  a  neatly- 
abusivo  quotaiion  from  Mr.  Browning's 
Pacchiarotto,  wherein  they  are  written 
down  as  fools,  mules,  and  asses.  So  true  is 
Mr.  Bbsworth's  remark  that  "we  are  not 
all  meek  and  forbearing  in  1878." 

B.  C.  Browne. 


Field-Marshal  Count  Moltke's  I/eiiers  from 
Russia.  Translated  by  Bobina  Napier. 
(0.  Kegau  Paul  &  Co.) 

LtTEBATUBB  Can  show  no  portraits  more  life- 
like than  those  which  great  generals  have 
nnconsctously  drawn  of  themselves.  Such 
revelations  of  intimate  personality  as  are 
made  in  the  correspondence  of  Catinat  and 
TTnrenne,  of  Wellington  and  Bliicher,  these 
letters  do  not  contain ;  but  they  indicate  Uie 
mobility  and  accuracy  of  a  mind  suited  alike 
for  broad  speculations  and  minnte  enquiry, 
which  with  equal  certainty  and  complacency 
revolves  the  plans  that  upset  and  make  em- 
pires, or  fixes  the  place  of  the  "last  button" 
of  the  last  recruit.  As  on  the  battlefield, 
so  at  the  ball  or  banquet,  the  victor  of 
Sedan  and  Sadowa  is  the  restless  embodi- 
mont  of  the  principle  toiijours  en  vedette. 
From  casemates  and  thermometers  to 
jewellery  and  landscape  gardening ;  from 
Bosio  to  Rurik ;  from  the  Greek  Iconosta- 
sis  to  Cerito  truffled  cutlets  and  ChMean 
Lafitte  ;  from  the  conventual  elements  in 
the  Russian  historical  evolution  to  the 
colour  of  one  Grand  Duchess's  hair  and  the 
staff  and  trimmings  of  another's  gown — 
nothing  eludes  a  cariosity  which  seems 
never  tally  gratified  unless  intellectual  ap- 
preciations  are  completed,  as  far  as  possible, 
by  a  knowledge  of  the  apposite  weights, 
measarements,  and  prices.  A  rigorous  Con- 
servative and  Royalist  would  by  nature  be 
piously  inclined  towards  the  Russian  rela- 
tives of  the  house  of  HohenzoUern ;  and 
the  chief  of  the  staff  of  a  Prussian 
corps  would  be  under  special  obligations 
to  emphatic  remembrance  of  the  first  ad- 
verb of  his  family  motto,  "caute  et  candide." 
As  was  inevitable,  what  the  author  says  of 
royal  and  official  people,  of  palatial  and  mili- 


tary functions  is  systematically  euphemistic, 
and  gossip  is  altogether  excluded.  Without 
ascribing  to  these  letters  the  classical  value 
of  gems  like  those  of  Udme.  de  SevignS  or 
the  late  M.  Doudan,  or  putting  them  oeside 
Count  Moltke's  own  youthful  book  on  Tur- 
key, we  may  say  that  they  have  an  ele- 
gance, brilliancy  and  brio  rarely  found  in 
German  correspondence.    The  descriptions 
of  fSles  and  scenery,  and  in  particular  of 
buildings,  are  vivid,  abounding  in  Dantesque 
realities  of  detail,  and  showing  a  very  un- 
Homeric    sense   of  colour.      They  have, 
besides,  the  admixtures  of  the  trivial  with 
the  important,  the  transitions  from  grave  to 
gay,  of  the  true  epistolary  style.  Sadden 
changes  of  key  are  natural  when  the  subject 
is  Russia,  which,  as  the  author  observes, 
is  the  coantry  of  strong  contrasts  and 
differences.    There  are  cities  in  wastes  and 
swamps ;  railways  touching  no  towns  but 
their  termini ;  parks  and  fancy  gardens  bor- 
dering on  wild  prairies :  churches  with  spires 
and  cupolas  plated  with  gold, palaces  adorned 
with  lapis  lazuli  and  malachite  and  hung  with 
Correggios  and  Titians,  standing  in  streets 
with  break-neck  pavements,  and  jostling 
wooden  huts  with  smoked  pictures  of  saints. 
Then,  strangest  antagonism  of  all,  the  tschomi 
jtarod,  or    "black    race"    of  60,000,000 
bearded,  sheep-skinned,    ignorant,  super- 
stitions peasants,  stand  side  by  side  with 
half  a    million   of  luxurious  Frenchified 
officers,  and  officials  in  uniforms  and  stars, 
who  seem  to  belong  to  a  different  nation 
from  the  Isvoschik  who  drives  your  sledge 
and  the  Hnjik  who  lights  your  stove.  Our 
domestic  detractors  who  think  England  is 
the  land  of  social  gulfs  will  be  surpi'ised  to 
hear  the  name  of  the  country  which  has 
struck  the  dis<iingui8hed  observer  as  offering 
the  type  of  civilisation  the  most  opposed  to 
this.    "  In  England  all  classes  look  much 
the  same  outwardly,  and  the  peasants  even 
wear  no  different  costume,  so  that  a  gene- 
ral culture   spreads   through   all  classes, 
which  compensates   for   the  intellectual 
differences."   The  problem  is  still  as  un- 
solved as  it  was  when  Count  Moltke  wrote, 
whether  Bnssia  will  be  civilised  by  the 
foreign-veneer    method    of    Peter  and 
Catharine,  or  by  an  iDternal  and  national 
development.     Alluding  to  the  Philoslav 
sentiment,  he  says  : — "  The  reaction  against 
the  direction  which  has  been  followed  for 
the  last  fifty  years  has  always  existed,  and 
is  concentrated  in-Moscow.    It  was  dis- 
played in  the  war  which  has  just  ended,  and 
has   not  been   successful."    The  hydra's 
heads  may  have  been  lopped  off  twenty 
years  ago,  but  others  more  dangerous  and 
more  infiuentialhave  sprouted  in  their  place. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Czars  can 
bend  to  the  new  power,  and,  quitting  the 
road  taken  by  Peter  and  Catharine,  "  en- 
deavour to  cultivate  this  docile  and  tract- 
able people  themselves  from  within,"  with- 
out becoming  the  mere  representatives  in 
modem  Europe  of  Attila  and  Zingis  Khan. 
The  foundation  of  St.  Petersburg  inspires 
the  writer  with  some  interesting  and  elo- 
quent speculations,  which  have  been  quoted 
with  applause  by  the  Moscow  press.  Peter 
the  Great,  says  the  Field- Marshal, 

might  have  dioaen  the  Black  Sea  or  Baltic  to 
bring  him  into  o(mnexion  with  the  civilised  world ; 


but  whichever  it  might  he  it  had  first  to  be 
conquered.   It  is  said  that  he  had  ori}cinaUy  in- 
tended to  found  his  new  capital  on  the  Bhu^  So, 
aud  had  even  fixed  on  its  site ;  but  the  one  coant 
is  not  much  furUier  from  the  centre  of  the  king- 
dom than  the  other.   What  if  he  had  built  hii 
Petersburg  on  the  splendid  harbour  of  Sebaatopol. 
never  to  be  blocWded  by  a  winter's  ice,  .... 
where  the  fieet,  instead  of  being  frozen-up  fbr 
seven  months  of  the  year,  might  keep  up  oom- 
municatiou  with  the  loveliest  lands  of  Europe 
more  easily  than  from  the  Gulf  of  Finland?  What 
a  city  it  would  have  been  if  its  wide  streets  had 
stretched  down  to  Balaclava,  and  the  Winter 
Palace  had  looked  on  the  deep-blue  mirror  of  thv 
Euxine ;  if  the  Isaac's  Church  had  stood  on  ikv 
heights  of  Malakoff ;  if  Aluahta  and  Orianda  hti 
been  the  Peterhof  and  Gatschina  of  the  Impend 
famUy  1 " 

We  do  not  believe  that  Peter  actually  enter- 
tained the  idea  attributed  to  him,  vhich 
might  have  reminded  the  Field-Marshal  of 
Alezauder's  alleged  project  for  carrying  the 
capital  of  his  Greoo-Persian  Empire  to  Baby- 
lon. Pursuing  such  speculations,  we  may  sup- 
pose that,  with  the  capital  in  the  Crimea,  the 
amenities  of  Cossack  nantical  and  militaiy 
"  communication"  would  soon  have  been  ex- 
tended to  the  Bosphorns  and  DardaoeUes  with 
a  concentrated  vigour  impossible  while  the 
Czar's  strength  was   partly  conanmed  in 
effecting  and  maintaining  Baltic  conque&ls. 
There   would   now   have   been  neither  a 
Turkish  nor  a  Central  Asian  problem  to 
perplex  us.    The  proximity  of  the  capital 
to  the  Caspian  latitudes  would  inevitably 
have  impeUed  Buaua  npon  Ferna  with 
annihilatmg  force,  and  we  may  be  sore  tba: 
Peter's  transactions  with  the  Khanates  oa 
the  Sea  of  Aral,  far  from  terminating  as  they 
did  in  the  transfer  of  the  skin  of  the  unfor. 
tunate  invading  general,  Bekovitch,  to  a 
Khivan  drum,  would  have  led  to  a  Ruasias 
advance  to  the  Hindoo  Koosh.    It  may  be 
objected  that  Peter  was  too  wise  to  expect 
to  extract  honey  from  such  wasps*  nests — 
to  fail  to  see  that,  with  the  Oxos  tonied 
into  the  Caspian  (either  morally,  or  mate- 
rially, according  to  the  old  Toricoman.  sug- 
gestion for  restoring  the  river  to  its  ancirat 
bed),  Russia  would  have  tended  to  become 
Parthian  instead '  of  European.    His  chcoce 
of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  for  the  place  of  bis 
capital  corresponded  with  his  cosmopolitan 
wishes  and  ideas.    It  arose  from  his  desire  to 
bring  Russia  into  that  contact  with  Europe 
from  which  she  had  been  shot  off  by  her 
adoption  of  the  religion  of  Constantliiople  in- 
stead of  that  of  Rome,  and  by  the  perpetual 
blockade  of  her  western  frontiers  by  Swedish, 
Lithuanian,  Polish,  and  other  enemies. 

Our  author  has  some  excellent  remarks  on 
the  Byzantine  sources  of  Russian  civilisa. 
tion,  and  on  the  influence  of  the  convents  as 
homes  of  &eedom,  culture,  and  national 
feeling  daring  the  long  nights  of  Tartar  and 
Polish  oppression.  The  critic  would  be  in- 
genious who  conld  discover  resemblances  ia 
the  writings  of  Marlboroogbp  and  Bonnet 
but  the  similarity  between  passages  of  these 
letters  and  the  corresponding  language  of  an 
eminent  English  divine  is  obvious  enough. 
Letters  must  be  more  sketchy  than  lectnrei. 
bat  the  following  extract,  for  instance,  has  a 
remarkable  likeness,  in  manner  and  ideas, 
'  to  some  of  the  reflections  of  a  great  historical 
theologian  on  the  same  snbject : — 
"This  red-and-whita  striped  fbrtreMffiom  windi 
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the  light  streamed  through  high  windows  out  into 
the  dark  woods,  seemed  like  a  scene  in  a  fairy  tale 
of  the  *  Thousand  and  One  Xights.'  Here  all  con- 
vents and  paldcea  are  fortified.  They  were  the 
only  tenable  spots  when  the  Yellow  Ilordes,  with 
twentr  or  thirty  thousand  horses,  rushed  through 
tliis  flat  country  and  devastated  it  completely. 
I^iuF  after  their  yoke  was  broken,  the  Tartars  of 
the  Kbaoate  of  the  Orimea  were  snll  a  formidable 
*^iiemy.  There  used  to  be  watchmen  constantly 
<m  the  highest  battlements  of  the  Kremlin,  look- 
ing orer  the  frreat  plain  stretching  awa^  to  the 

Niiuth  The  Christianity,  the  learning,  and 

the  civiliaation  of  the  Ruseian  people,  fUI  took 
refuge  in  the  cooTents,  and  it  was  from  the  con- 
vent* that  deliverance  from  the  yoke  of  the  Mon- 
golians and  Poles  came  at  last." 

The  picture  is  iastrnctiTO  as  illaatrating 
the  present  mania  for  antedating  the  ambi- 
tioDs  programme  of  Catharine  the  Great. 
How  ooald  the  infimt  Slav  nation,  vrhile  yet 
in  its  Heptarchy,  and  afterwards  while  triba- 
tary  now  to  the  Golden  Horde  now  to  Poland, 
bo  hatching  grand  schemes  of  Byzantine  or 
Turkish  conquest  ?  The  historical  fact  is 
tliat,  even  after  the  Czars  began  to  feel  their 
strength,  it  was  long  before  they  were  ready, 
like  Othello,  to  "  agnize  a  natural  and  prompt 
alacrity "  for  undertaking  "  these  present 
wars  against  the  Ottomites;"  and  that  np 
to  the  last  quarter  of  the  seTenteenth  century 
they  ignored  all  suggestions  from  Venice, 
\-''iennakand  Rome  for  MnscoTite  co-operation 
in  wars  like  *'the  Holy  League,"  and  other 
Christian  enterprises  against  the  Porte. 

This  book  is  el^^tly  turned  oat,  and 
Ciirly  well  rendered  into  English.  The 
translator  or  translators  (some  kind  of 
flnalism  may  perhaps  be  detected)  ha^e 
hfen  generaUy  successful  in  finding  eqaiva- 
Icnts  for  Bussisn  proper  names.  Ignorance 
of  "the  original  Greek"  may  have  pre- 
vented  them  from  recognising  in  the  myste- 
rious land  "  Qrasaia  "  the  familiar  Georgia. 
They  have  also  stumbled  at  "  Tschemam- 
orskUchen  "  Cossacks  :  this  word  is  a  mere 
German  transliteration,  with  the  usual 
German  ending,  of  the  Hnssian  proper  ad- 
jective  Bignifjring  "  of  the  Black  Sea."  The 
biographical  introdnctoiy  sketch  seems  nltra- 
reverential  in  tone,  and  the  facts  are  here 
and  there  open  to  correction.  We  read,  for 
instance,  of  the  battle  of  Grarelotte,  that 
**  the  FomeraniaDS  having  como  up  at  the 
right  time,  aa  arranged  by  Moltke,  the 
French  were  defeated  and  driven  into  Metz." 
The  remark  shows  an  entire  misconception 
of  the  essentials  of  the  battle.  Only  at  St. 
Privat,  on  the  German  left,  were  the  French 
"  defeated ; "  on  the  side  of  the  Pomeranian 
attacks  they  held  their  ground  all  day,  and 
did  not  retire  till  night  or  next  morning, 
when  they  fell  back  in  consequence  of  tbeir 
extreme  right  having  been  curled  np  by 
Canrobert's  disaster  at  St.  Privat. 

G.  Stbachet. 


M.  Paul  Bataillard's  latest,  and  not  least  in- 
teresUn^  contribution  about  gipsies,  having  for  its 
subject  Xef  2Zofara,  dita  auisi  Dzvonkars,  ttiganea 
/•»nd€ur$  en  bronze  el  en  laiton,  dam  la  Oalicie 
orientate  et  la  Bukovine,  may  be  obtained  in  a 
st'parata  form  from  M.  Leroux,  23  Rue  Bonaparte, 
I'aris.  The  original  article  forma  part  of  Mimoiret 
df  la  SociiU  Anthropoloffiaue  de  Paris  (Vol.  i., 
Second  Series),  and  merits  tne  attention  of  all  who 
meddle,  Borrow,  with  "the  afiiurs  of 

Fgypt." 


NEW  HOTELS. 

The  Retimi  of  the  Native.      By  Thomas 

Hardy.      In  Three  Volumes.  (Smith, 

Elder  &  Co.) 
Strathrowan:  a  Tale  of  Modem  Life.  By 

M.  H.    In  Three  Volumes.  (Chapman 

&  Hall.) 

Down  hy  the  Drawle.  By  Major  A.  F.  P. 
Haroourt.  In  Two  Volumes.  (Allen  (t 
Co.) 

Among  the  WeUh  EilU.    By  H.  G.  Halifax. 

In  One  Volume.  (Groombridge  &  Sons.) 
Pandora's  Box.    By  Frederick  Talbot.  In 

One  Volnme.    (Remington  A  Co.) 

In  Mr.  Hardy's  work  thero  is  a  certain 
Hagoesque    quality    of    insincerity  ;  but 
there  is  withal  so  much  to  admire  and 
be  grateful  fcnr  that  it  takes   high  rank 
among  the  good  romantic   work   of  the 
generation,  and  perhaps  this  quality  of  in- 
sincerity itself  is  rather  apparent  than  real. 
Mr,  Hardy  is  so  much  in  earnest  in  all  he 
does  that,  even  when  ho  is  most  artificial,  he 
is  not  without  his  motive,  and  has  In  his 
own  consciousness  of  well-doing  and  well- 
meaning  a  complete  answer  to  any  such 
charge  that  may  be  brought  against  him. 
For  this  reason  one  feels  a  great  deal  of 
deference  in  rendering  account  of  him.  His 
work  may  be,  to  an  outsider,  neither  wholly 
satisfactory  nor  wholly  right ;  but  it  hais 
so  much  in  it  of  intention  and  of  execu- 
tion that  the  outsider,  compelled  to  strike 
a  balance  of  opinion,  finds  that  balance  im- 
mensely in  his  author's  favour.    Mr.  Hardy 
has  such  a  right  and  masterful  faculty  of 
analysis;  he  perceives  and  apprehends  his 
chanwters  so  completely ;  he  has  such  a  strong 
poetic  and  dramatic  feeling  for  scenery ;  such 
a  clear  and  vivid  habit  of  description ;  he 
phrases  so  adequately  and  so  lucidly,  that, 
carried  away  by  the  consideration  of  these 
qualities,  one  fails  to  remember  that  his 
dialogue  is  only  here  and  there  dramatic  in 
the  highest  sense ;  that  there  is  much  '  of 
what  looks  like  affectation  in  his  work ;  that 
his  sympathy  with  his  personages  is  rather 
intellectual  than  emotional ;  that  he  rarely 
makes  you  laugh  and  never  makes  yon  cry, 
and  that  his  books  are  valuable  and  interest- 
ing rather  as  the  outcome  of  a  certain  mind 
than  as  pictures  of  society  or  studies  in 
human  nature ;  that  his  tragedy  is  arbitrary 
and  accidental  rather  than  heroic  and  in- 
evitable ;  and  that,  rare  artist  as  he  is,  there 
is  something  wanting  in  his  personality,  and 
ho  is  not  quite  a  great  mau.    In  The  Return 
uf  the  Native — which,  it  may  be  said  in  pass- 
ing, is  not  by  any  means  so  good  a  book  as 
A  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes — these  defect.'!  and  these 
merits  are  exampled  pretty  strongly,  and  the 
general  impression  it  produces  is  the  one  I 
have  tried  to  set  down.    The  story  is  a  sad 
one  ;  but  the  sadqess  is  unnecessary  and  un- 
called for.    A  chapter  of  accidents  makes 
the  hero  seem  to  cast  off  his  mother,  who 
thereupon  dies ;  a  second  chapter  of  accidents 
sends  the  heroine  to  death  by  drowning.  And 
the  hero,  burdened  with  a  donble  remorse, 
is  leit  to  live  on,  and  to  take  what  is  sub- 
stantially the  place  in  the  world  that  he  bad 
desired  ere  destruction  came  upon  him. 
It  is  all  very  mournful,  and  very  crael,  and 
very  French ;  and  to  those  who  have  the 
weakness  of  liking  to  be  pleasantly  in- 


terested  in  a  book  it  is  also  very  disajji-ee- 
able.    Perhaps,  too,  it  is  false  art;  but  of 
that,  believing  Mr.  Hardy  to  ha\-e  a  very 
complete  theory  about  his  books,  I  witl  not 
speak.    To  me,  however,  nearlv  all  that  is 
best  in  the  novel  is  analytic  ana  descriptive. 
I  know  of  nothing  in  later  English  so 
striking  and  on  the  whole  so  sound  as  the 
several  pictures  of  Egdon  Heath,  or  the  in- 
troductory analysis  of  the   character  of 
Eustacia  Vega.    In  these  Mr.  Hardy  is  seen 
at  his  best  and  strongest.    Acate,  prescient, 
imaginative,  insatiably  observant,  and  at 
the  same  time   so  rigidly  and   so  finelv 
artistic  that  there  is  scarce  a  }  o'nt  in  the 
whole  that  can  befiiirlyquestioneci,  beseems 
to  me  to  paint  the  woman  and  the  place  as 
no  other  living  wi-iter  could  have  done. 
Whether  lie  makes  the  best  u.53  of  them 
afterwards  need  not  be  hero  discussed. 
Nearly  all  the  characters  are,  it  should  be 
added,  of  value  and  of  interest ;  Mrs.  Yeo- 
bright^  I  think,  being  particoUrly  to  be 
commended.   Bat  so  far  as  its  dramatics 
are  concerned  The  Befiim  of  the  Native  aj). 
pears  to  be  rather  well  meant  than  happiU- 
done.    Such  a  speech  as  this,  for  instance, 
is  admirable  :  "  '  Well,  then  I  spoke  to  her 
in  my  well-known  merry  way,  and  she  said, 
"  O  that  what's  shaped  so  venerable  should 
talk  like  a  fool !  " — that's  what  she  said  to 
me.    I  don't  care  for  her,  be  jowued  if  I  do, 
and  so  I  told  her.     "  Be  jowned  if  I  care 
for  'ee,"  I  said.    I  had  her  there— hey  ?  '  " 
So,  too,  is  this  other,  a  page  or  two  further 
on  : — "  *  I  han't  been   [to  church]  these 
three  years,'  said  Humphrey,  '  for  I'm  so 
dead  sleepy  of  a  Sunday ;  and  'tis  so  terrible 
far  to  get  there ;  and  when  you  do  get  there 
'tis  such  a  mortal  poor  chance  that  you'll  be 
chose  for  np  above,  when  so  many  baint,  that 
I  bide  at  home  and  don't  go  at  all,'  "  And 
there  are  things  as  good  as  these  of  frequent 
occurrence  ;  but  they  do  not  constitute  the 
body  of  what  may  be  called  the  comic  dia- 
logue, and  the  impression  that  it  produces 
is,   as  a  consequence,  unsatisfactory.  To 
turn  to  the  tragic  part  is,  I  think,  to  have 
yet  more  room  for  sorrow ;  in  ona  scene— 
the  scene  where  Clym  is  informed  of  the 
way  of  his   mother's   death — Mr.  Hardy 
rises  to  the  situation,  and  does  nobly;  but 
elsewhere  he  is  only  excessively  clever,  and 
earnest,  and  disappointing.    Bat,  iu  spite  of 
these  shortcomings,  the  novel  is  so  clever 
and  BO  strong  that  it  excites  both  interest 
and  admiration, and  takesafirst  |ilace among 
the  novels  of  the  season.    Mr.  IlarJy  has,  I 
ought  to  note,  been  at  the  p  iitis  of  making 
a  map  of  his  locality,  which  should  be  con- 
sulted attentively,  as  it  is  of  considerable 
use. 

In  Strathroipan  there  is  not  much  besides 
a  gathering  of  highly  aristocratic  names. 
These,  however,  are  so  noble  in  themselves 
and  so  replete  with  the  associations  of  soft 
society  as  to  be  of  great  comfort  to  the 
modest  reader.  "Lord"  and  "  Lady  Bram- 
stone "  are  very  good ;  and  there  is  some 
merit  in  "  Sir  Frederick "  and  "  I^idy 
M'AUster."  Bat  "General  Clifford"  is 
rarely  heroic,  and  iu  "Helen  Clifford" 
there  seems  to  me  a  whole  romance ;  while 
of  such  a  lofty  style  aa  that  set  forth 
in  "  Lord  Inveran  "  and  "  Lord  Glenmore  " 
it  is   difficult  to  spei^  with  too  mnoh 
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wannth  or  too  mnoh  tespect.  If  the  per- 
sonages, indeed,  were  worthy  of  tlieir  names, 
Strathrowan  would  be  beyond  criticism.  As 
it  is,  however,  they  are  quite  unable  to  sup- 
port such  majesty  as  that  embodied  in  their 
appellations,  being,  indeed,  as  flat  and  feeble 
a  set  of  shadows  as  ever  peopled  the  hollow 
vaatiness  of  a  three-volume  novel.  Their 
Hayicgs  and  doings  are  neither  interesting 
in  themselves  nor  the  cause  of  interest  in 
othera  ;  and  bat  for  the  delight  aflforded  by 
their  names  this  record  of  their  Uvea  would 
be  completely  unreadable.  A»  the  leaves 
are  tamed,  however,  the  pleased  ^e  falls 
naturally  on  "  Lord  Glenmore,"  or  "  General 
Lander,'*  or  "  Captain  Clifford ; "  and  the 
gratefnl  mind,  soothed  by  these  high-bred 
and  gentle-blooded  Mesopotamiaca,  is  cheery 
and  tranqnil  till  the  end. 

Down  by  the  Drawle  is  an  inoffensive  and 
good-tempered  story,  and  may  be  read  with 
Rome  kindness  if  with '  but  little  interest. 
The  peculiar  testamentary  arrangements  on 
which  the  intrigue  is  made  to  tarn  are  not 
over-new ;  the  point  at  issue  is  not  very 
striking ;  and  the  charactera  who  take  part 
in  the  catastrophe — which  is  only  a  wedding 
breakfast  of  the  orthodox  type,  with  gay 
orations  and  flirtotionB  of  promise— are 
neither  particularly  strong  uot  especially  en- 
gaging. Bat  Major  Harooort,  who  seems 
to  have  an  imposing  habit  of  repartee,  writes 
with  such  a  tborongh  sense  of  enjoyment  in 
his  work,  and  parades  his  humours  with  so 
much  of  innocent  satisfaction,  that  his  novel, 
though  in  the  main  weakly,  will,  if  attacked 
in  proper  spirit,  bs  found  quite  pleasant. 
His  knowledge  of  the  military  mind,  more- 
over, is  both  deep  and  varied  i  and  the 
soldiers  he  sketches  in  are  well  felt  and  ap- 
prehended, if  a  little  faulty  in  execntioa ; 
one  of  them,  indeed — the  sporting  colonel — 
being  so  good  as  almost  to  make  as  want  to 
see  more  of  him.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
the  smaller  type  of  wit  in  Down  hy  the  Drawle^ 
bat  to  be  Bet  against  this  there  is  a  fine 
hcalthiaeBB  of  tone,  and  a  morality  of  domes- 
ticity not  often  met  with  in  Uttter-day  fiction, 
particularly  in  that  section  of  it  which  deals 
with  soldiers  and  their  woipankind,  and  is, 
by  the  novel-reading  world  at  least,  accepted 
as  adequate  and  right. 

Of  Among  the  Welsh  Hills  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  said.  It  has  some  merits — a 
very  dramatic  prologao,  a  fair  story,  and 
curtain  touches  of  nature  here  and  there — 
and  may  be  read  with  more  pleasare  than  is 
nsnally  awakened  by  the  average  novel. 
The  hero,  Gay  Meredith,  rejoices,  it  is  true, 
in  a  moustache  that  is  described  as  "  rather 
a  handsome  appendage  of  its  kind;*'  and 
hero  and  heroine,  between  whom  there  is 
engaged  that  battle  of  the  generosities 
at  which  the  novel-reader  is  so  often  in. 
vited  to  assist,  are  of  themselves  not  highly 
commendable.  Bat  in  the  scene  where  the 
inevitable  declaration  of  sympathy  is  con- 
trived, there  is  a  real  note  of  sex ;  and  the 
position  they  are  made  to  occupy  with  re- 
gard to  eaoh  other  is  contrived  with  un- 
wonted ingenuity,  and  maintained  with 
great  spirit.  And  as  the  rest  of  the  charac- 
ters are  quite  eqoal  to  the  run  of  their  kind, 
and  arc,  to  a  certain  extent  and  from  a  cer- 
tain point  of  view,  quite  fit  to  meet  the 
emergencies  forced  on  them  by  their  an- 


thoress.  Among  the  Welsh  Hills,  which  is 
written  simply  and  intelligently,  cannot  by 
any  means  be  said  to  be  a  dull  book.  Look- 
ing back  on  it,  indeed,  and  with  all  cold- 
ness, one  is  tempted  to  wish,  and  earnestly, 
that  at  least  half  the  novels  sent  out  year  by 
year  upon  the  world  were  as  good  and  as 
amusing. 

Mr.  Talbot's  version  of  the  myth  of 
Pandora  is  interesting  and  quite  readable ; 
but  it  is  also  flimsy,  and  might  easily  have 
been  better.  I  do  not  parpose  to  tell  the 
story,  which  seems  to  me  snffioiently  in. 
geniona ;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
the  part  played  in  it  by  Mrs.  Joyce  and  the 
letter  is  awkwardly  contrived  and  awkwardly 
executed.  This  is  all  that  need  be  said  in 
the  book's  dispraise  ;  and  it  is  so  slight  that 
but  little  can  be  added  in  its  acclaim.  It 
seems,  however,  to  be  a  work  of  promise, 
being  neatly  written  and,  with  all  its  essen- 
tial insignificance,  presenting  its  personages 
with  such  freshness  and  spirit  as  to  make 
one  augnr  not  nnpleasimtly  of  the  author's 
future.  W.  E.  Hehley. 


OUSSESTT  LITEHATTTHB. 


Wb  have  received  Two  Essays  on  the  Lmo  of 
Frimognnityref  by  0.  S.  Kenny,  Fellow  and  Law 
Lecturer  of  Downing  Collefi^,  and  P.  M.  Lawrence, 
Fellow  of  Corpus  Christ!  College,  Cambridge 
(Cambridge :  Hall  and  Son ;  London :  Reeves  and 
Tumer).  Primof^eniture  may  be  discussed  as  an 
hietoriod,  a  purely  economic,  or  a  politicAl  ques- 
tion :  that  is  to  say,  ia  reference  to  the  origin  and 
growth  of  the  iustitution,  to  its  efiects  on  agri- 
culture and  wealth,  and  to  its  general  policy, 
eapeciaUy  in  connexion  with  a  constitution  with 
an  hereditary  peerage.  It  is  diBcussed  in  all  these 
aspects  in  these  two  very  learned  and  interesting 
essays ;  and  both  very  properly  treat  of  the  law 
of  entail,  although  the  law  is  in  that  case  simply 

fiermiswive  in  respect  of  the  primogeniture  estab- 
ished  by  family  settlements.  Bom  essays  bristle 
with  historical  points  and  difRculties,  and  both 
displ^  renuukafale  boldness  in  disposing  of  them. 
Mr.  Kenny  seems  to  us  successful  in  his  correction 
of  the  common  notion  Uiat  primogeniture  applies 
only  to  the  principal  fief  at  the  period  to  wnich 
the  so-called  Laws  of  Henry  I,  relate.  But  he 
gives  no  real  eridenee  in  support  of  his  peremptory 
assertion  that  at  the  date  of  the  Domesday  survey 
the  n7/(ir»' of  Kent  held  a  very  different  position 
from  that  of  the  viilani  in  other  counties.  The 
language  of  Mr.  Elton's  Tenures  o^£en<,  to  which 
Mr.  Kenny  refers,  certainly  does  not  bear  out  the 
statement  that  the  Kent  viUani  held  alodiaUy  at 
the  time  of  the  great  survey,  or  even  that  their 
position  was  superior  then  to  that  of  the  vUlani 
of  other  shires.  Mr.  Lawrence  with  like  courage 
disposes  of  the  clause  of  the  Twelve  Tables  respect- 
ing the  testamentary  |)ower,  hy  a  conjectural 
addition  of  words  signifying  in  the  absence  of 
children.  The  adjudicators  of  the  Yorke  Prize, 
the  foundation  of  which  led  to  the  composition  of 
these  essays,  have  found  them  of  equal  merit,  and 
we  will  not  pronounce  a  eontaary  opinion,  '^ongh 
we  can  speak  with  more  confidence  as  to  the  ab- 
solute merits  of  boUi.  Both  well  deserve  the 
careful  attention  of  students  of  both  legal  history 
and  politics. 

In  the  Wilderness.  By  Oharlea  Dudley  Warner. 
(Boston :  Houghton,  Osgood  and  Co. ;  London : 
Triihner.)  The  popularity  of  the  short  stories 
collected  ander  thu  heading  is  eridenced  hy  the 
fact  that  we  have  received  a  second  copy  puhlished 
hv  Messrs.  Sampson  Low  in  their  "  Rose  Library." 
The  author  may  be  distinguished  hvxa.  the  class  of 
transatlantic  humourists  to  which  on  the  whole 
he  belongs— first,  by  his  greater  command  of 


literary  style,  and,  secondly,  by  his  profound  ap- 
preciation of  the  effect  of  nature  apon  man.  Th-^ 
wilderness  where  the  scene  of  most  of  Ma  etorie? 
is  laid  ia  tiie  Adirondack  HiUs,  which,  though 
they  lie  within  the  Slate  of  New  York,  seem  to 
have  preserved  the  aspects  of  primaeval  forest  lifft 
made  familiar  to  us  all  by  Fenimore  Cooper.  It  i» 
here  that  the  American  passion  for  "  camping  out  ~ 
during  the  summer  months  has  found  a  most  con- 
genial field.  Indeed,  this  curious  custom,  by  which 
^e  height  of  civilisation  voluntarily  submits  to 
the  discomforts  of  gipsy-life,  supplies  the  keynote 
of  Contrast  that  runs  through  this  little  b^ok.  The 
whole  is  marked  hy  a  healthy  freshness  of  imagin- 
ation, peculiarly  pleasant  to  a  jaded  critic.  It  is, 
however,  to  be  r4;retted  that  Mr.  ^yamer'a  sense 
of  the  ludicrous  is  a  faculty  which  be  cannot 
always  keep  within  due  bounds.  *'The  light 
with  a  Trout "  seems  to  us  ver^  exaggerated  fool- 
ing, and  "How  Spring  came  u  New  England " 
occasionally  veiges  upon  vulgarity.  This  fault, 
however,  is  more  than  redeemed  by  the  perfectly- 
sustained  pathos  that  penetrates  the  entire  de- 
scription of  a  deer-hunt,  and  by  the  admintble 
character-sketch  of  "  Old  PheloB."^  It  was  a  hold 
attempt  to  draw  a  modem  *'  Natty  Bumpo,"  and 
we  can  give  no  hightt  pnuse  to  Mr.  Warner  than 
that  he  has  not  fwled. 

TffB  Waoerley  Diclionary,  by  May  Bogws 
(Chicago :  S.  C.  Griggs  and  Co. ;  London .-  Tiiib- 
ner),  is  a  compilation  of  the  same  kinlaiKl  neariy 
on  the  same  lines  as  the  Dickens  lyietimBry,  ay 
Messrs.  Pierce  and  Wheeler,  to  which  we  &i«v 
attention  some  time  hack  -,  and  differs  from  that 
work  chiefiy  by  not  inserting  long  iUustrfttive  ex- 
tracts as  samples  of  style,  over  and  above  the 
brief  quotations  which  serve  to  explun  the  charac- 
ters. The  arrangement  ia  as  follows A  list  of  the 
Wavarley  Novels  in  the  order  of  their  publication ; 
then  each  novel  taken  separately,  but  not  quite  in 
this  order,  seeing,  for  instance,  that  Gmnt  Bobtrt 
of  Taris,  which  was  not  puUiehed  tall  1831,  is 
placed  before  Mob  May,  issued  in  1818.    A  tot 
brief  Argument,  not  giving  any  clue  to  the  plot, 
and  thus  practically  superSuous,  heads  each  sec- 
tion, and  IS  succeeded  by  an  alphabetical  li^t  of 
the  charactras,  with  a  few  lines  of  any  descriptire 
matter  by  Scott  which  happens  to  occur:  ifVr 
which  comes  a  synopsis,  or  abridged  table  of  coz- 
tents,  of  each  chapter ;  while  at  the  close  of  ti>e 
volume  is  an  alphabetical  index  of  the  whok  body 
of  the  dramatum  personae,  each  referred,  to  il& pro- 
per novel  and  pai^  in  the  book.    ^Ve  ^ve 
noticed  various  triaing  errors,  both  of  matter  and 
type— such  as  the  definition  of  Alexius  Comnenus 
as  "Emperor  of  Greece,"  and  the  iterated nm- 
spelling,  Cleisbotham — hut  nothing  that  practicftlW 
detracts  from  the  convenience  of  the  volume  as  a 
hook  of  reference. 

The  Quards'  Cemeteries,  Ettenne,  Sayonne. 
(Bemroae.)  This  little  hook  is  an  attempt  to 
keep  alive  the  memory  of  those  who  fell  nitfa 
honour  in  Squth-Western  France  in  the  years 
1813-14.  It  contains  a  brief  risum(  of  the  war 
from  the  passage  of  the  Bidassoa  to  the  Battle  of 
Toulouse,  and  the  sortie  of  Ba^onne ;  with  tbe 
reports  of  both  French  and  Euglish  generals,  an^ 
the  narratives  of  both  French  and  .^gliah  histo- 
rians on  the  latter  event.  It  also  gives  an  account 
of  what  has  been  recently  done  for  the  restoratioa 
of  the  Guards'  Cemetenes  near  Bayonne,  with 
engravings  and  map,  and  closes  with  a  list  of  aQ 
the  officers  and  men  who  fell  during  the  campaign. 

History  of  the  Corporation  of  Birminghatn. 
By  John  Thackray  Bunce.  VoL  I.  (Birming- 
ham ;  Cornish  Brothers.  Published  for  the  Cor- 
poration.) It  ia  evident  that  Birmingham  take? 
a  special  pride  in  publishing  the  not  very  attrac- 
tive records  of  its  daily  life.  Last  year  we 
noticed  (AcADXHT,  September  20)  the  second 
volume  of  Ur.  I^ngford's  Modem  Btrmin^am 
and  its  Inslkutiona.  To  us  lhat  book  seemed  a 
sufficient  chronicle  of  the  petty  details  that  nial» 
up  the  annals  of  a  provincial  town,  but  the  Town 
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Council  'ham  thought  it  neoesairy  to  have  an 
4»tUcial  history  of  their  own.  With  this  object 
they  have  given  a  commiasion  to  Mr.  Bunce,  of 
ivhom  yra  can  tsy  nothing  more  than  that  he  has 
executed  the  order  with  strict  attention  to  the 
■*pirit  in  which  it  was  given,  and  the  character  of 
bis  employers.  He  has  produced  an  elaborate 
political  pamphlet,  chiefly  compiled  from  the  files 
of  the  Sirmmgham  Journal,  which  we  take  to  he 
the  daily  organ  of  the  "  Six  Hundred."  It  is 
necessary  to  read  the  tedious  tale  of  partisan 
strife  in  the  midst  of  which  the  Corporation  first 
:>aw  the  light,  in  order  to  realise  the  causes  of  that 
intendtv  of  party  spirit  and  thatjiarochialism  writ 
large  wliich  characterise  the  Birmingham  of  to- 
<li\y.  To  tiw  historical  student  of  the  growth  of 
Knglish  nnmiinpal  life  this  book  has  little  value. 
The  lahabitanta  of  Birmingham  who  belong  to 
the  unrepresented  minority  have  some  ground  for 
complaint  that  public  money,  or  at  least  public 
authority,  has  heen  given  for  the  oreparation  of 
a  work  tlut  can  only  tend  to  awaken  hau-forgotten 
Dnimoflitiea. 

Cookery  for  the  Artuan  and  Othera.  By  Marian 
Smithar^  (Chapman  and  Hall.)  This  little 
treadse  on  eookiog  is  one  of  the  most  nsefiil  hooks 
of  its  kh»l,  and  will  be  found  of  grmt  value  to 
the  honseke^ier  anxious  to  oomhine  economy  with 
«fHciett^.  Although  it  is  prindpally  Intended 
for  the  artisan,  it  is  saitahle  to  the  requirements 
of  all  classes. 

Life  and  Education  of  Laura  Dewey  Bridgman. 
By  Maiy  Swift  Lamsoa.  (Triibner.)  The  famous 
ileaf,  dumb,  and  blind  girl  who  is  ih»  subject  of 
this  memoir  was  bom  of  humUe  parents  m  New 
Hampshire,  in  1839,  An  attack  of  scarlet  fever 
deprived  her  of  both  sight  and  hearing  when  she 
was  only  two  years  old,  the  sense  of  smell  being 
greatly  Unpaired  at  the  same  time.  At  the  age 
•of  eight,  she  was  admitted  into  the  Massachusetts 
Asylum  for  the  Blind,  whose  director,  Dr.  S.  G. 
Howe,  devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  reaching 
her  mind  through  the  only  channel  of  communi- 
cation with  the  onter  world  which  still  lay  open — 
the  sense  of  toncb.  The  success  which  crowned 
bis  efforts  is  well  known,  and  has  made  Laura 
Bridgmsn's  name  a  household  word  in  this  country 
as  well  as  in  the  United  States.  It  is  said  to 
hare  been  Dr.  Howe's  intention  to  prepare  a  full 
account  of  Laura's  education  for  the  press ;  but 
the  accomplishment  of  this  design  was  prevented 
\j  his  death.  Mrs.  Lamson's  qualifications  for 
the  task  she  has  undertaken  are  that  she  had 
special  charge  of  Laura  from  her  thirteenth  to 
her  sixteenth  year,  and  has  kept  up  an  intimate 
ac^uiuotance  with  her  ever  unce,  for  a  period  of 
thirty-seven  years,  ^niis  alone  wonid  suffice  to 
give  a  high  degree  of  interest  to  anvthing  she 
might  have  to  tell ;  hut  the  value  of  her  hook  is 
greatlv  enhanced  by  its  containing  long  extracts 
from  diaries  kept  at  the  time  for  her  own  in 
which  the  papil's  pn^ress  is  noted  da^  by  da^. 
"So  attempt  is  made  to  interpret  the  earlier  mani- 
festations of  Laura's  intelligence  by  the  light  of 
h(!r  subsequent  development;  the  seemingly 
triBiog  occurrences  of  her  daily  life  are  recorded 
in  simple  and  unpretendiug  lani^uage ;  and  there 
is  a  noteworthy  absence  of  crude  generalisations 
and  theories.  Materials  of  a  thoroughly  trust- 
worthy and  very  important  kind  are  thus  stored 
m  for  the  use  of  future  students  of  psycholo^. 
Ise  book  is  handsomely  got  up,  and  adorned  with 
a  faaioule  of  Laura's  handwriting  as  well  as  a 
most  life-like  heliotype  portrait. 

The  Hiatory  of  the  Honourable  Artillery  Com- 
pany.  By  Captain  G.  A.  Raikes.  With  Maps 
and  Illusbutions.  (Bentley.)  This  book  deserves 
a  fuller  notice  than  we  can  spare  for  it.  The 
mysterious  letters  H,A.O.,  which  may  be  ooca- 
aionally  noticed  in  the  lists  of  volunteer  marksmen, 
indicate  the  lIoDoanble  Artillery  Oompany,  a 
body  of  citisen  aoldiea  which  boasts  to  be  the 
most  aunant  militery  eons  in  the  world.  Qri^- 
nally  ineorprasted  in        it  has  omtanned  with 


comparatively  few  changes  down  to  the  present 
time;  and  its  life  is  thus  coextensive  with  the  reigns 
of  seventeen  English  monarcbs.  In  this  volume 
Captain  Raikes  traces  its  early  history  down  to 
the  accession  of  George  III.,  adding  an  interesting 
chapter  on  a  branch  Company  in  Boston,  U.S., 
which,  curiously  enough,  is  more  conservative  nf 
old  traditions  than  the  parent  corps.  Both  in  his 
methods  of  investigation  and  m  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  results,  our  author  deserves  high 
praise.  He  unites  the  enthusiasm  of  a  military 
officer  to  the  industry  of  a  professional  his- 
torian. For  his  materials  be  has  ^ne  direct  to  the 
original  authorities,  whether  printed  or  in  MS. ; 
and  his  sources  of  information  are  elaborately 

? noted.  He  commences  with  a  Frefiice,  or  rather 
ntrodaction,  which,  besides  indicating  the  object 
of  the  work,  gives  an  intelligible  summary  of  its 
contents.  The  most  important  onginal'  docu- 
ments are  printed  at  length  in  the  Appendix ;  the 
illustrations  are  numerous  and  well-executed;  and 
the  Index  is  both  fuller  and  more  accurate  than 
those  to  he  found  in  far  more  pretentious  volumes. 
We  are  not  sure  whether  the  author's  studies  will 
appeal  to  a  laige  public ;  but  to  some  extent  he 
will  reap  his  own  reward  in  the  performance  of 
such  conscientious  work,  which  may  well  serve  as 
a  model  to  all  regimental  chroniclers. 

A  Memoir  of  Lieut.-General  Sir  Garnet  J, 
Wolseletf,  By  Charles  Rathbone  Low.  In  Two 
Volumes.  (Bentley.)  If  judged  by  the  standard  of 
literary  criticism,  this  book  must  be  held  to 
violate  the  self-evident  maxim  that  the  life  of  no 
man  should  he  written  while  he  is  yet  alive.  To 
draw  the  full-length  portrait  of  a  character  still 
in  course  of  development,  or  to  understand  the 
real  meaning  of  a  career  before  it  has  heen  ronnded 
by  death,  is  as  impossible  as  it  is  for  a  contem- 
porary to  acquire  the  historical  attitude.  And  yet 
Mr.  Low  has  more  to  uige  in  his  defence  than 
might  at  first  sight  appear.  The  task  that  he  has 
undertaken  is  not  to  compose  a  biography  proper, 
but  to  narrate  the  public  events  that  group  them- 
selves round  his  central  figure.  He  does  not  at- 
tempt to  penetrate  beneath  the  surface,  and  show 
us  how  the  man  became  what  he  is  by  the  re- 
action of  outward  circumstance  upon  imntrd 
character ;  bis  only  object  is  to  satisfy  the  popular 
demand  for  a  chronicle  of  "  moving  accidents  by 
field  and  fiood."  It  may  be  admitted  that  the  life 
of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  is  worthy  of  narration 
from  this  poiut  of  view.  The  people  have  a  right 
to  learn  the  "  record  "  of  one  whose  name  is  con- 
tinually in  their  ears.  To  the  great  majority  Sir 
Garnet  is  only  known  as  a  successful  general. 
Even  in  military  circles  his  reputation  is  munly 
that  of  a  staff  officer  who  has  written  books.  It 
is  well  to  be  reminded  that  the  victor  of  Ooomaasie 
and  the  administrator  of  Cyprus  first  distinguished 
himself  by  heading  a  storming  party  in  the  second 
Burmese  War,  and  afterwuds  laboriously  did 
duty  as  a  subaltern  in  the  trenches  before  Sebss- 
topol,  and  as  a  company  officer  during  the  Mutiny. 
Within  the  limitations  he  has  imposed  upon  him- 
self Mr.  Low  has  done  his  worK  well,  and  his 
volumes  deserve  the  popularity  which  they  will 
doubtless  obtain.  He  possesses  the  two  (Qualifica- 
tions of  special  knowledge  and  enthusiastic  appre- 
oiation  of  his  subject ;  while  his  pen  is  sufficiently 
practised  to  render  his  story  smooth,  ,The  only 
comment  we  have  to  make  is  that  he  has  gone  out 
of  his  way  to  vent  that  professional  spirit  of  dis- 
content which  is,  perhaps,  excusable  in  an  old 
officer  of  the  Indian  Navy. 

The  Yenr-Book  of  Education  for  19,7%.  Edited 
by  Henry  Kiddle  and  Alexander  J.  Schem.  (New 
York :  Steiger ;  London :  Sampson  Low.)  This 
is  intended  to  form  a  supplement  to  the  Cydo- 
paedia  of  Education  brought  out  by  the  same 
editors  last  year,  and  reviewed  ia  the  AoAmarr 
of  Novembra-  2,  1877.  Ite  object  is  to  carry 
the  statisticB  down  to  a  later  date,  and  also  to 
supply  some  of  the  deflcienoies  in  that  wrak.  The 
order  is  mainlj  alphabetical,  but,  unfortunately, 
arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  its  inf<w- 


mation  almost  useless.  No  Englishman  would 
ever  think  of  looking  for  Chicago  under  "  Illinoie,  ' 
or  for  Johns  Hoplnns  University  under  "  Mary- 
land." With  similar  perversity  notices  of 
various  educationalists  who  have  recently  died 
are  collected  under  the  heading  of  "  Obituaries." 
No  doubt  the  difficulty  of  reference  would  he 
overcome  by  a  student  whd  had  spent  some  hours 
in  familiarising  himself  with  the  peculiar  arrange- 
ment; but  for  ordinary  purposes  the  objection  is 
fatal.  We  regret  to  be  compelled  to  pass  so 
severe  a  censure  upon  this  book,  for  it  is  full  of 
accurate  and  interesting  facts  upon  idl  subjects 
connected  with  education,  however  remotely; 
and  its  editors  have  evidently  expended  much 
pains  upon  their  task.  Special  attention  diould 
he  drawn  to  the  articles  on  **  HnngaiT,*  by  Vtot, 
L.  Felm^ri,  and  on  "Italy,"  by  Prof.  Villapi. 
We  have  noticed  a  few  mistakes  regarding 
Knglish  matters,  hut  not  so  many  as  in  the  C^cZo- 
paedia.  Prof.  Bain,  of  Aberdeen,  may  have  ita 
advantage  of  reading  his  own  oUtuary. 

Kotet  0^  a  Tour  in  America.  By  H.  Hussey 
Vivwn,  M.P.  (Stanford.)  This  is  a  simple,  unpre- 
tentious account  of  an  autumn  holiday,  spwt  in 
doing  what  may  now  he  called  the  "R^^ular 
American  Round  " — the  Hudson  River,  Niagara, 
and  then  across  the  continent  to  California  and 
hack.  The  subject  is  well  worn,  but  Mr.  Hussey 
Vivian  cont^ves  to  trim  and  frefmen  it  with  much 
new  and  useful  information.  The  narrative  was 
originally  written  in  the  form  of  letters  to  the 
Cambrian  newspaper,  and  matters  bearing  upon 
the  mining  industries  of  South  Wales  therefore 
naturally  form  a  considerable  element  in  Uie  book. 
This  gives  it  some  weight  and  value,  for  the 
author  has  evidently  an  exceptionally  complete 
acquaintance  with  mines  and  mining  operations 
both  in  England  and  abroad,  together  with  some 
knowledge  of  geology,  and  he  is  tiius  aUe  to  dis- 
cuss with  authority  uie  &cts  and  statistics  which 
he  has  gathered.  These  data  are  given  in  concise 
and  intdli^hle  form;  the  hook  is  not  over* 
weighted  with  them,  while  they  are  sufficient  to 
enable  the  reader  to  estimate  with  some  precision 
the  enormous  material  resources  of  the  North 
American  continent,  and  the  conditions  under 
which  their  development  is  proceeding.  The 
Notes  extend  over  a  wide  range  of  industrial 
questions,  from  the  coal  and  iron  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio,  the  great  gold  and  silver  mines  of 
Utah  and  Nevada,  agriculture  and  stock-raising, 
down  to  the  cost  of  a  villa,  and  the  assessment  of 
local  rates.  This  business-liko  observation  and 
record  of  things  seen  forms  the  leading  charac- 
teristic of  the  hook,  but  it  is  sufficiently  enlivened 
by  the  criticisms  and  comments  of  me  author, 
the  description  of  the  varied  scenery  of  the  countrv 
traversed,  and  the  ordinary  incidents  of  travel. 
Mr.  Vivian  was  evidently  greatly  impressed  by  the 
superiority  of  the  Americans  in  the  use  of 
mechanical  appliances  for  saving  labour  and 
turning  out  perfect  and  accurate  work.  It 
ia  as  conspicuous  in  the  heavy  opwations  of 
loading  grain  and  the  manufacture  of  iron  as  in 
more  delicate  operations,  such  as  watch-making 
and  joiner's  work.  This  superiority,  coupled 
with  the  rich  supply  of  matenal,  would,  in  the 
author's  judgment,  enable  the  American  iron- 
masters to  compete  successfully  with  those  of  this 
country  if  they  were  not  so  heavily  handicapped 
by  Protection.  The  weight  with  which  the  pro- 
tective tarilf  presses  upon  trade  is  being  more 
and  more  widely  felt  and  more  generally  ac- 
knowledged. Mr.  Hussey  Vivian  observed  that 
people  are  beginning  to  say  that  under  Free  Trade 
matters  could  at  any  rate  not  be  worse;  that 
public  feeling  is  turning  in  its  favour ;  and  that 
the  days  of  Protection  in  the  United  States  are 
already  numbered. 

The  Firat  Afghan  War,  by  Mowbray  Morris 
(Sampson  Low),  is  a  dear  and  imptetiBl  narra- 
tive of  a  portion  of  Indian  histcnr^  wlueh.  cannot 
be  too  carefhlly  studied  or  too  widely  pf^nbiiBed 
at  the  present  lime. 
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Afghaniatan :  cCs  Political  and  Military  Hiatoiy, 
^c.  By  S.  H.  Townshend  Mayer,atid  John  0.  Paget. 
(Routledffe.)  This  is  a  more  pretentlouB  book  t£ati 
the  preceding,  insBmuch  as  it  professes  to  give  a 
general  sketch  of  the  countr;  and  people,  and  to 
carry  the  story  of  ereats  down  to  the  present  day. 
But  it  is  not  chuaoterised  hy  the  same  sobriety 
of  treatment  Whether  through  haste  or  igno- 
r&Dce,  the  joint  eoni|nlerB  hare  admitted  not  a 
few  patent  blunders.  The  Helmund  river  is  de- 
scribed as  running  by  the  town  of  Kabul,  and 
being  there  navigable  by  steamers;  and  Sir 
Alexander  Bnmet  is  callea  the  grandson  of  the 
poet.  The  nup  is  bo  Uurred  as  to  be  practically 
worthless. 

C%)f  from  many  Blodkt.  By  Mihtt  Burritt 
(Sampson  Low  and  Oo.)  The  chips  in  this 
■volume  are  so  many,  and  the  Uocks  from  which 
they  are  cut  so  la^,  that  it  would  take  a  Ingger 
book  than  Mr.  Burritt's  to  review  the  essays  it 
contains  on  such  a  variety  of  subjects,  political, 
economic,  moral,  and  religious.  We  can,  how- 
ever, recommend  them  to  English  readers  of 
almost  every  class  and  age  for  freshness  and 
originality  of  thought,  breadth  of  sentiment, 
and  information  on  many  points.  As  the  author 
is  an  American,  his  point  of  view  is  not  an 
English  one,  but  it  is  never  anti-English ;  on  the 
contrary,  a  strong  feeling  of  esteem  and  regard  for 
the  motheiHMuntTT,  as  Mr.  Burritt  r^ards  Eng- 
land, and  of  good-will  to  her  whole  empire,  per- 
vades his  reflections  on  international  and  colonial 
qnestioos.   

NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

Thtj  Hibbert  Lectures  on  the  "OrifHo  and 
Growth  of  Religion  "  delivered  during  the  summer 
by  Prof.  Max  Muller  in  the  Chapter  House,  West- 
minster, will  be  ready  for  puoHcation  early  io 
December.  The  publishers  are  Messrs,  Longmcns 
and  Co.,  and  Messrs.  Williams  and  Norgate,  the  lite- 
rary agents  of  the  Hibbert  Trust.  The  next 
course  of  Hibbert  Lectures  will  be  delivered  by 
Mr.  Le  Page  Renoof,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspec- 
tors of  Schools.  We  are  sorry  to  hear  that  the  use 
of  the  Chapter  House  has  not  been  granted  for  the 
9econd  course  of  lectures,  owing  to  the  serious 
injnry  aaid  to  have  been  done  to  the  building  daring 
the  delivery  of  the  first  course. 

Mbssbs.  Wsr,  H.  Allbk  akb  Co.  announce 
for  publication  before  the  end  of  the  present  year 
a  new  work  on  Central  Asia  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
D.  C.  Boulger,  author  of  the  Life  of  YahxA  Beg 
tf  Kaahgar.  The  title  of  the  book  will  be 
England  and  Rnana  in  Central  Ana,  and  it  will 
aim  at  |daang  the  events  of  the  last  three  years  in 
a  clear  light  oefore  the  English  reader.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  condition  of  the 
Turcomans,  and  torec«it  Russian  explorations  in 
Omtral  Auo. 

Mbb.  Pfbiffeb's  new  Tolume  of  poems,  en- 
titled QKaWmmm'f  Grace,  and  ether  Amhu,  will 
be  paUiehed  in  January  by  Messrs.  0.  Kegan 
Paiu  and  Go.  Among  other  poems,  it  will  con- 
tain trsBslations  of  about  thirfy  of  Ildne's  songs. 

Mb.  Ricitaki)  Herne  SHBrnEBD,  who  first 
drew  general  attention,  by  a  pamphlet  which  he 

Sublimed  in  August  laat,  to  the  merits  of  Ebenezer 
bnee's  poetry,  has  mode  arrangements,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  attention  hia  brochwe  has  at- 
tracted, to  publish  in  the  ensuing  season  TAe 
Remains  in  Verse  and  Prose  of  Ebenezer  Jones, 
comprehending  a  reprint  of  the  very  scarce  volume 
of  Studies  of  Sensation  and  Event,  from  a  copy 
corrected  tbrougbnut  by  the  author ;  a  number  of 
inedited  manuscript  poems  which  the  poet's  moat 
intimate  friend  and  literary  executor,  Mr.  H.  D. 
Harral,  has  confided  to  Air.  Shepherd's  care  to 
prepare  and  arrange  for  the  press;  and  a  very 
powerful  and  remarkable  prose  pamphlet  on  the 
Land  Monoptiy.  These  will  be  preceded  by  a 
Memoir  of  the  poet,  which  another  friend,  Mr.  W. 
J.  Unton,  has  promised  to  supply,  and  by  ■& 


etching  of  a  veiy  exeallent  portiait  of  Ebenezer 

Jones. 

Mbsbks.  Chafiun  and  Hall  will  publish  Mr, 
John  Mortimer  Murphy's  forthcoming  work — 
Rambles  in  North-western  Amarica,  from  the 
Pacific  Ocean  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Thb  first  part  of  an  edition  of  Cicero  de  Oratore, 
by  Prof.  A.  S.  Wilkins,  of  Owens  College,  will 
shortly  be  issued  from  the  Clarendon  Press.  It 
will  contain  Book  I.,  with  English  notes,  and  a 

feneral  Introduction.  Prof.  Halm,  of  Munich,  has 
indly  furnished  for  use  in  this  edition  a  collation 
of  the  important  (older)  Eriangen  MS, 

The  second  volume,  completing  the  work,  of 
the  Mechanitm  of  Man,  by  Mr.  Swjeant  Cox, 
treating  of  the  Mechanism  in  Action,  is  in  the 
press,  and  will  be  pabliahed  at  the  beginuing  of 
the  new  year. 

Mr.  Francis  Cask's  sto^  Left  Alone,  re- 
centl<r  published  by  Messrs.  Grifiith  and  Farran, 
is  being  translated  into  German,  and  will  be  pub- 
lished  in  Messrs.  Schultz  and  Go's.  Sritannia- 
Bibliothek,  uniform  with  Ronnie  Lesley,  and  other 
popular  works  by  English  authors,  which  are  ap- 
pearing in  that  series. 

A  HEW  magazine,  which  is  to  be  published  on 
the  6th  and  20th  of  each  month,  has  just  been 
established  at  Paris  under  the  titie  of  Revue  dee 
Indtutries  CAimiquea  et  Agrioolet, 

Teb  Ihilj^iNion  announces  the  speedy  publica- 
tion of  a  JBistory  of  Protestantism  mm  of  the 

League  in  Burgundy,  by  M,  Baodonin. 

Mk.  Pooock  writes : — 
"Six  lines  from  the  bottom  of  the  second  column  of 
the  article  on  Fry's  Tyndale,  there  is  a  clerical  error, 
which  may  be  nmedied  by  reading  fifth  for  fourth. 
The  matter  is  of  some  importance,  so  I  recapitulate 
for  the  sake  of  cleBmesa.  The  third  edition  by  Mar- 
ten Emperour bears  date Norember  1634.  Thafoorth 
is  dated  1635  on  its  first  title,  and  1534  on  the  second. 
This  is  the  edition  called  1536-31  Q.K.,  and  came 
out^  I  believe,  berore  Easter  Day  1535.  The  fifth, 
which  has  lost  its  first  title,  and  la  dated  1535,  ctme 
out  later  in  thatyear,  and  is,  I  believe,  copied  from 
the  1586-34  Q'.u.  edition.  It  is  a  pirated  edition,  I 
have  so  doubt,  and  is  worthlees  for  any  purpose  of 
settling  Tyndale'a  text,  now  that  a  complete  copy  of 
the  QM.  edition  with  Its  firct  title  bearing  date  16SA, 
and  eontainiog  the  worda  <  Yet  once  agayne  corrected 
by  WiUyam  ^^ndale,'  has  been  EDnnd." 

Graf  Baudibstn,  whose  comprehensive  studies 
in  Semitic  religious  history  have  already  won  so 
much  approbation,  has  published  a  second  part  of 
his  Studien  (Leipzig :  Grunow),  entirely  occupied 
with  two  dissertations  on  the  conception  of  Holi- 
ness in  the  Old  Testament,  and  on  Holy  Waters, 
Trees,  and  Eminences  among  the  Semites,  especi- 
ally the  Hebrews.  The  difficulty  of  the  former 
Bubiect,  and  the  novelty  of  the  latter,  top^ther 
witn  the  abundance  of  the  material,  fully  justify 
the  amplitude  of  the  treatment.  It  would  be 
hopeless,  however,  to  publish  such  foil  collections 
of  facts  anywhere  but  in  Germany. 

Mb.  TI.  J.  Mathbws,  of  Exeter  College, 
Oxford,  has  again  enriched  the  printed  Hebrew 
literature  with  treasures  from  manuscript  sources. 
The  Hagahoth  or  glosses  which  he  publishes  re- 
late to  the  Psalme,  Job,  the  Megitloth  (except 
Ruth),  and  Ezra,  and  consist  chiefiy  of  extracts 
from  David  Kimchi  and  Jonah  ibn  Gannah,  with 
remarks  by  the  mysterious  writer  who  calls  him- 
self Zeeb,  and  whom  Mr.  Mathews  shows  good 
grounds  for  identifying  with  the  commeotator 
Benjamin  b.  Judah,  of  Rome.  At  the  end  of 
the  notes  on  Eeelesiastes  occurs  the  remarkable 
statement  that  from  xii.,  0,  to  the  end  of  the 
book  was  written  by  Hezekiah  and  his  company, 
end  that  Hezekiah  was  the  compiler  of  the  hook, 

Pbof.  Mbbx,  of  Heidelberg,  has  in  preparation 
a  commentary  on  the  prophet  Joel,  witn  an  Intro- 
duction on  tiie  hutwy  of  the  interpretation  of 
propbeoy. 


The  Rev.  W.  IL  Lowe,  Lecturer  ot  Helm, 
in  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  is  brinping  ouii 
book  under  the  title  of:  J12«1  yv>  Vti  ^W.  IV 
FragmeiU  of  'Palmud  Babli  PesmAim,  of  the  m'\ 
or  tenih  Omtvry,  in  the  Umoernty  Library,  Cm- 
bridge.  In  the  description  of  tiiis  frapnent  sai 
the  footnotes  attached  to  it,  many  psssages,  botli 
of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testamenta,  as  also  tf 
both  Talmudim  and  the  various  Midiuluiii,in 
not  merely  illustrated,  but  have  new  Ught  thnm 
upon  them,  such  as  could  scarcely  have  been  a- 
pected  at  so  late  a  p^od  after  the  rise  of  Cbiiib- 
anitr.  The  book  may  be  locked  fat  ia  Felnin 
or  March  next 

F.  BenjXoob,  of  Vilno,  ia  carryiiw  thioagh  tb- 
press  hia  father's  Otsar  Satstpharm,  a  IWbM 
nibliographical  work  of  great  merit.  The  hoik 
has  already  reached  page  360.  As  will  he 
bered,  the  elder  Benjacob  (Yitzdiaq  Isaac)  wu  tb» 
editor  of  Azulai's  celebrated  Shem  Ba^tddui 
(Vilno,  18£2,  6vo^,  of  which  the  editor's  Ami- 
menta  constitute  by  no  means  the  leut  nloab 
part 

Db.  JsLLnrBK,  of  Vienna,  is  going  to  edit  tke 
Midrash  of  R  Mosheh  Haddarshan,  lonz  Iteliend 
to  have  been  loet,  but  which  he  and  ouien  nw 
suppose  to  be  identical  with  a  certain      left  tir 
Rapaport  to  the  congregation  of  Prague.  Uvsn 
pre-supposing  the  work  to  be  what  tb  ofiur 
believes  it  to  be  (a  view  which  Mr.  daloacu  Buber, 
the  editor  of  Pesiqatha,  questioDs  ui  lateet 
number  of  Jffammaggid),  one  will  beiUtnlulK- 
torily  to  settle  the  controversy  dowjnc%V- 
tween  Messrs.  Jennings  and  Lowe  and  Dr.  Fuser, 
as  to  the  trustworthiness  of  the  aQthffi  of  lie 
Pugto  Fidei. 

Thb  Salisbury  Registers  do,  after  all  tklhu 
been  said  about  fruiUess  searches  thsre,  eontun 
the  record  of  the  baptism  of  Philip  UaNDger,  tlie 
dramatist :— "  November,  1683,  Philip  Mesonrer. 
the  son  of  Arthur,  liaptized  the  24th.''  But 
Arthtur  Massinger's  will  is  not  at  the  Diitrici 
Court  of  Probate.   The  earliest  Calendarof  Will), 
&c.,  for  Salisbury  is  1610,  while  the  E«pfa 
WilU,  which  exists  from  1681  to  1687,  thai 
ceases  till  1610,  the  interval  during  vto* 
Arthur  Massinger's  death  must  have  oeesriH- 
Further  'search  is  being  nude  fat  ^ 
of  his  burial,  and  there  remains  glaotk^un 
of  some  entry  among^  Lord  Fembnh^ 
rolls  or  papers,  to  ahow  whra  V^"*^ 
of  Arthur  Massinger's  annuity  of  20I.,imiei^* 
first  Lord  Pembroke's  wilL  ceased.  Lctd  Fen- 
broke  has  kindly  promised  Mr.  Fumivall  to  u" 
search  made,  Mr,  Alfred  Spalding  and  Mr.  P. 
Daniel  have  added  their  opinions  to  Mr,  Fuimm  * 
that  the  Second  Mayde^s  Tragedy  ia  HaiUUs 
Boddey,  z.,  380,  is  not  Massingei's  lost  plipi 
The  T^rtmt, 

Mb.  Ftesivall  has  revised  Wslntrodoctimt* 
the  LevpM  Shakspere  for  the  iwae  ot  the  boofcn 
parts,  now  publishing. 

The  current  number  of  the  law  MagmnB<m 
Review  opens  with  an  article  by  Sir  Travel)  TnH 
on" Collisions  at  Sea,"  in  which  he  nBpMfi 
certain  pn^oaals  first  addressed  to  tiie  OonfewiM 
of  the  Association  for  the  Reform  and  CodiW- 
tion  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  which  met  at  mw- 
furt  last  August  He  advocates  the  uisUtotioD  uj 
international  tribunals  to  determine  ^aeatioDSOi 
criminal  liability  arising  out  of  collisions  at 
Questions  of  civil  liability  are  at  present  deteroiiDei 
by  admiralty  courts,  whose  judgments  inrfffl  f^ 
already  admitted  by  the  comi^  of  nationB  to  m« 
universal  validity ;  but  no  forum  exists  bewt^ 
which  foreignera  can  be  tried  for  the  f^^^^ 
negligent  navigation  on  the  high  mbs.  V'rtis 
essence  of  the  scheme  suggested  by  Sir  li*™: 
Twiss  that  such  a  tribunal  should  be  compoew 
of  the  Consul  of  the  State  of  the  defendant  ^ 
sisted  by  legal  and  nautical  assewa,  and  »i» J 
the  Consul  of  tiie  nation  to  which  the  compbjntfi* 
vessel  belongs.    Six  Twvwe  Twm 
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opportunifej  to  express  his  diaspproTal  of  the  Act 
passed  last  BesaoD,  by  which  tne  jurisdiction  of 
the  existing  courts  of  law  has  been  exteoded  over 
a  TTmrinf>  leafrue  from  the  shore.  A  clever  article 
follows  on  "  Law  in  CTpma,"  which  aims  at  en- 
forcing the  paradox  that  the  Ottoman  Oon- 
Btitatiott  of  Midhat  Pasha  is  still  the  fountain  of 
justice  in  onr  new  dependency.  •  Of  the  remaining 
articles  it  may  be  said  that  they  do  not  exhibit 
f^Jiah  lawyers  at  their  best  when  suggestioff  or 
critusBijig  meMurei  of  legal  refbrm.  The  ehort 
nviewa  and  notes  are  very  well  dose,  and  the 
quarterly  digest  is  a  work  of  proved  utility. 

The  Sunday  uses  of  Free  Libraries  received  an 
exceUent  illustration  on  the  first  day  of  the  pre* 
sent  week,  when  Mr.  W.  E.  A.  Axon  conducted  a 
party  of  forty  botanists,  chiefijr  of  the  artisan 
class,  to  the  Manchester  Free  Library,  which  has 
a  good  eollectioit  of  hook>  on  the  favourite  science 
of  the  Lancaahire  workmen.  Li  the  evening  the 
Tisitofs,  who  m  members  of  the  United  Field 
Xatnrmlists'  Society,  held  a  meeting  in  tiie  rooms  of 
the  Manchester  Botanists'  AssociaUon,  when  Mr. 
Axon  gave  an  addrees  sketching  the  history  of 
hotaniod  books.  It  was  decided  to  print  this  for 
the  use  of  the  members  as  a  concise  guide  to  the 
botanical  literature  in  the  Manchester  l^ee  library. 
In  this  connexion  we  may  mention  the  recent 
estabUsbment  of  a  Oryptogamic  Society  in  the 
cotton  metropolis.  As  a  mark  of  their  appreciation 
of  the  services  which  it  has  rendered  to  local 
science,  the  members  of  this  association  are  pre- 
paring an  album  of  mosses  for  presentation  to  the 
Manchester  Public  Library. 

Thk  Ohair  of  Natural  History  in  the  Queen's 
Unirersitv  of  Ireland,  rendered  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Prof.  Harkness,  has  been  conferred  on 
Prof.  Leith*  Adams,  F.R^.,  of  the  Boyal  College 
of  Sciences,  Dublin. 

A  cosBXsvoKBEiri  writes :—"  Prof.  Caro,  of 
Breslau, baa  just  eontributedamostinterestingpaper 
to  the  jahrouch  of  the  German  Shakspere  Society 
on  the  '  Historical  Elements  in  the  Tempest  and 
Winter's  Tale.'  The  gist  of  the  paper  is  this :  the 
historical  basis  of  the  Tempest  is  the  adventures  of 
Witold,  Prince  of  Lithuania  (Prospero),  and  his 
daughter  (Miranda).    Having  been  superseded  by 
his  cousin,  Jajiello,  King  of  Poland  ana  Lithuania 
(^AloDBo),  whose  brother  Skiwil  (Antonio)  was 
invested  with  the  grand-dukedom,  he  had  taken 
refuge  in  Prussia,  where  he  met  Henry  of  Derby, 
aftwvaxds  Henry  IV.,  the  latter  taking  part  with 
him  in  his  attempt  to  reconquer  W'ilna.  Henry 
was  also  present  when  Witold  received  a  deputa- 
tion of  Russian  boyars  srat  hy  the  Ozar  Wassily  to 
sue  for  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  one  of  these 
boyais  bearing  the  name  of  Sdiwan  (Caliban).  In 
his  second  expedition  to  Prussia  in  1391-02, 
Henry  of  Derby  and  bis  Fnglish  followers  became 
intimatel;y  acquainted  '  with    the  adventurous 
career   of  Henry,  bishop  of  Plozk,  the  son  of 
Ziemowit,  duke  of  Masowia.   The  fate  of  the 
bishop's  mother,  a  daughter  of  theDuke  of  Munster- 
berg,  in  Silesia,  whose  acquaintance  Ziemowit 
had  made  at  the  Court  of  Charles  IV.,  Ring  of 
Bohemia  and  German  Emperor,  bears  a  close  re- 
aemblance  to  the  story  of  Hermione,  her  son  being 
in  the  play  transformed  into  a  daughter — Perdita. 
These  nets  were  also  well  known  at  the  I^glish 
Court  of  Bichard  II.,  whose  wife,  Anne,  was  the 
daughter  of  Charles  IV.   In  these  two  hypotheses 
as  to  the  historical  orwn  of  the  Tempett  and  the 
Winter'M  Tale,  Pxpt.  Oaro  does  not  at  all  afB^m 
Shakspere  to  have  been  conversant  with  the 
original  sources,  but  merely  suggests  that  he  may 
have  known  some  ballads  or  legends  commemorat- 
ing these  evMits,  which  also  served  as  a  basis  for 
Ajre's  SideauiA  Green's Doros/tM.  We  cannot  here 
enter  into  the  developments  given  by  the  Professor 
in  his  paper,  which  embraces  forty-four  concisely- 
written  pages  J  but,  strange  as  bis  assumptions 
may  appear  at  first  view,  they  become  the  more 
^asiow  the  more  one  enters  into  their  details.  To 
one  pinnt,  however,  we  must  call  the  attention  of 


Shakspere  student^  because,  although  historically 
quite  indisputable,  it  has  till  now  been  completely 
overlooked  by  the  interpreters  of  the  great 
dramatist.  Prof.  Oaro  says :  '  In  the  second  half 
of  the  sixteenth  and  the  commencement  of  the 
seventeenth  centuries,  the  voyages  of  discovery 
which  chiefiy  captivated  the  English  imagination 
were  not  those  to  the  west,  but  to  the  east — and 
more  especially  to  Russia.' " 

Pbof.  VVabd,  of  Owens  College,  has  published, 
under  the  title  On  Some  Academical  Experiences 
of  the  German  Renascence  (Macmillan),  an  intro- 
ductory address  which  he  delivered  at  the  opening 
of  the  present  session  of  Owens  College.  In  it  be 
gives  many  interesting  details  of  the  lives  and 
characters  of  the  German  humanists  of  the  Re- 
naissance, and  of  the  movement  tovrards  establish- 
ing new  universities  in  the  fifteenth  and  rizteenth 
centuries.  We  wish  Prof,  Ward  had  fpwa  us 
more  information  and  fewer  refieetions.  For  his 
address  has  unfortunately  a  moral  and  a  polemical 
idnu  Its  moral  aim,  which  is  exceUent,  is  to 
impress  on  the  Manchester  students  the  need  of 
the  same  "  elevation  of  aim,  patriotism  of  spirit, 
comprebensiveQess  of  system,  thoroughness  of 
method,"  wbich  characterised  the  German  human- 
ists of  the  Renaissance.  Its  polemical  object  is  to 
show  that  university  decentralisation  in  that  age 
did  not  necessarily  involve  provincialism  ;  and  the 
address  ends  in  a  mild  rebuke  to  Mr.  Bass 
MuUinger  for  his  article  on  "The  Multiplication 
of  Universities,"  in  MacmiSan's  Magatme.  Mr. 
Ward  seems  to  have  published  his  address  to 
assure  the  public  that  if  Mr.  Mullinger,  who  is  an 
historian  of  universities,  ia  opposed  to  the  form- 
ation of  Owens  College  into  a  University,  still  one 
of  the  FM)fes80T8  of  Owens  Colle^,  who  is  in 
favour  of  the  chan^,  knows  something  about  the 
history  of  universities  aa  well  as  BIr.  Hnllinger. 

The  current  number  of  the  Arckivio  St&rico 
Italiano,  beside  continuations,  has  an  interesting 
article  by  Prof.  Vaasallo  on  the  condition  of  the 
city  of  isti  from  1370  to  1531,  founded  upon  an 
examination  of  the  statutes  of  the  city,  from  wbich 
copious  extracts  are  given.  SignorOecchi, dpro^M 
of  the  publication  of  the  letters  of  Alessondra 
Macinghi  negli  Strozzi,  opens  up  a  question  of  the 
greatest  importance :  he  challenges  forngn  vrriters 
of  Italian  history  to  maintain  the  truthTuIness  of 
the  picture  whidi  they  are  never,  tired  of  painting 
of  the  depravity  of  morals  in  mediaeval  Italy.  He 
points  out  that  such  pictures  are  entirely  drawn 
from  novels,  and  are  in  contradiction  to  the  general 
tenor  of  the  statutes  of  Italian  cities,  as  well  as  to 
the  statements  of  writers  on  education  and  on  social 
subjects.  He  justly  protests  against  the  habit, 
which  is  shared  even  by  a  careful  historian  like 
M.  Perrens,  of  piecing  tt^etber  atones  from 
novelists  of  all  dates,  and  then  assuming  the 
worst  state  of  thin^  which  can  be  extracted  from 
them  to  be  the  ordmary  condition  of  every  Italian 
State  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

E,  LopBZ  Baso  in  his  second  "  Visits  id  Real 
Museo  "  treats,  in  the  Revitta  Contemporanea  of 
October  SO,  of  the  German,  Dutch,  and  Flemish 
schools.  The  Madrid  Museo  is  exceptionally  rich 
in  the  works  of  the  first  and  last  schools,  but  poor 
in  Dutch  examples.  Albert  Diirer,  Rubens,  and 
Vandyck  are  especially  well  represented.  The 
subject  of  Revilla's  literary  sketch  is  the  satirist 
Mesonero  Romanes.  There  is  also  a  satirical 
poem  by  Job6  ZoriUa,  entitled  "  Pulvis  ee."  This 
shows  well  the  mingled  attraction  and  repuluon 
the  present  age  possesses  for  a  poet  who  keeps  the 
old  political  and  religious  beliefs  and  yet  aympsr 
thises  with  scientific  prof^ress.  Is  not  this  the 
first  t^me  that  dectric  lighting  has  been  celebrated 
in  serious  verse  P 

"  Que  el  sire  y  la  laz  dominas, 
Y  esclava  de  tns  inrentos, 
Con  una  chi^  en  momantos 
Una  ciadad  iluminas' 


irOISB  OP  TRATEL. 

The  Novembpr  quarterly  part  of  the  Alpine 
Journal  contains  Mr.  George  Barnard's  paper  on 
Sketching  in  Water-Colour  in  the  Alps,  which 
was  read  before  the  Club  last  May,  and  gives  us, 
by  the  way,  an  incidental  glimpse  of  Faraday 
(Mr,  Barnard's  brother-in-law)  upon  the  Alps. 
Climbing  is  one  thing,  and  art  is  another.  An 
almost  apologetic  I^nt  thrown  out  by  Mr.  Barnard 
on  page  (jfi  rnsolls  to  us  that  sense  ofamaiement  at 
the  wealth  of  form  and  ofcdtour  in  the  lower  world 
which  invoriahlT  impzesses  us  on  a  return  from 
the  desolate  haghts  into  the  inhabited  valleys. 
The  part  also  contains  Mr,  Gardiner's  "Excur- 
sions in  the  Lepontine  Alps,"  with  an  excellent 
map,  on  which  his  own  and  Mr.  Moore's  routes 
are  marked ;  an'  interesting  letter  from  M.  Durier,. 
of  the  French  Alpine  Club  (the  author  of  Le  Mont 
Blanc),  on  the  first  passsge  of  the  Col  du  Geant ; 
the  continuation  of  Mr.  R.  Pendlebury's  "  Glean- 
ings from  Coffne ; "  and  Mr.  C.  Dent's  mper  on 
"  Alpine  Climhing — Past,  Present,  and  Future." 
His  hint  that  the  Silvretta  Group,  among  others, 
is  still  a  half-unknown  r^on  is  true  so  far  as  con- 
cerns the  English ;  but  the  rapid  increase  of  visitors 
to  Klosters,  and  the  urgency  vrith  which  Ilerr 
Matdi  pushes  the  claims  of  bis  district,  have 
already  sent  up  many  German  Alpinists.  Good 
notices  of  ascents  in  this  neighbourhood  ftppoar- 
from  time  to  tmie  in  the  Davoter  BWittr.  Tba 

S resent  part  doses  with  a  Tery  full  summary  of 
ew  Expeditions  in  1878,  and  a  short  "In 
Memoriam  "  of  Mr.  J,  H.  Pratt,  Dr.  Fetermonn, 
and  Jakob  Anderegg. 

A  brochure  "bv  Frederick  Eiarup  has  just  been. 
puUisbed  at  Oopenhagen  (Hoffenbng),  entitled^ 
Zenitmn  til  Nmtlen,,  in  whidh  the  Arctic 
travels  of  the  brothers  Nicolo  and  Antonio  Zeno 
in  the  fourteenth  century  are  discussed.  Among 
his  various  theories,  the  author  maintcuns  that  the 
"  Frislanda  "  of  tl^e  Zenos  means  North  fViedand 
or  the  western  parts  of  the  Duchy  of  Slesvig; 
that  the  famous"  Zichmni"  is  Henrik  von Siggen, 
Marshal  of  the  Counts  of  Holstein,  who  at  that 
time  invaded  North  Friesland ;  that  "  Estlanda  " 
means  the  Shetland  Isles,  and  "  Engroneland  "  the 
north-east  parts  of  Europe,  the  northern  shores  of 
Russia  or  Norway,  &c.  He  further  avers  that  the 
map  of  the  Zenos  is  a  forgery  of  the  editor's  (of 
1868),  intended  to  vindicate  for  the  Venetian 
travellers  the  first  discovery  of  America.  The 
sum-total  of  the  author's  argument  is  that  the 
island  FVislonda  in  the  Auontie  Ocean  nev» 
existed,  and  that  the  Zenos  never  visited  any  part 
of  America. 

lis  consequence  of  Colonel  Gordon's  successful 
experiment  with  elephants  in  the  equatorial  pro- 
vinces of  E^ypt,  and  bis  advice  to  travellers  to 
use  tbem  in  exploring  expeditions  from  the  East 
Ooftst,  to  which  we  referred  on  Augnst  SI,  we- 
hear  that  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  induce  tbe- 
Zanzibar  authorities  to  undertote  the  taming  of  an 
African  elephant  fbr  the  above-named  purpose.. 
We  regret,  however,  to  learn  that  an  un&vourable 
answer  has  been  received,  it  being  understood  that 
the  Seyyid  has  set  his  heart  on  having  a  l^ht 
line  of  railway  to  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  though  it 
does  not  appear  quite  clear  where  the  necessary 
funds  are  to  come  from  fbr  such  an  expensive- 
undertaking. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  there  is  no  foundation 
for  the  rumour  of  serious  disturbances  among  the 
native  tribes  at  the  present  terminus  of  the  road" 
which  is  being  constructed  by  English  engineers 
from  Dar-es-Salaam  in  the  direction  of  Lake- 
NyassA.  This  reassuring  intelligence  is  the  more- 
gratifying,  as  otherwise  Mr,  Keith  Johnson  would 
have  found  the  expedition  on  which  he  will  be- 
engaged  in  that  region  next  spring  a  very  perilous, 
one,  if  not,  indeed,  impossible  of  accomplishment.. 

We  believe  that  the  Church  Missionary  Sodety,. 
acting  on  the  advice  and  with  the  active  co— 
f^exation  of  Colonel  Gordon  l^aho,  Govenun^ 
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Ceneral  of  the  Soudan,  have  definitely  decided  to 
deapatcli  an  expedition  to  the  south-weatern  end 
of  the  Albert  Njansa.  Colonel  Gordon  takes  so 
great  an  interest  in  the  dviliBation  of  tbis^  region 
tiiat  he  was  uiuoub  for  a  portion  of  the  reinforce- 
ments sent  to  the  Victoria  Misuon  br  way  of  the 
Nile  to  be  diverted  to  it ;  but  it  has  been  thought 
more  adviaaUe  to  establidi  an  independent  mission 
there.  Tba  resolation  wfaieh  the  society  have 
«ome  to  is  of  deep  interest  to  geographers,  as 
it  cannot  now  be  long  before  the  precise 
southern  limits  of  the  lake  will  be  clearly  a»- 
■certained — a  point  upon  which,  it  will  be  remem- 
ered,  there  is  a  great  divergence  of  opinion  be- 
-tween  Colonel  Mason  Bey  and  Sir  Samuel  Baker. 
We  may  also  expect  early  information  on  other  points 
■of  great  importance — viz.  whether  Mr.  Stanley's 
Beatrice  Gulf  is  an  arm  of  the  Albert  NvanEa,  or 
an  independent  lake,  as  it  is  shown  in  his  latest 
map ;  and  also  whether  there  is  direct  communica' 
tion,  through  a  cluun  of  swampa,  between  the 
Albert  and  victoria  lakes. 

Wb  learn  from  the  AUganetne  Zeitung  that  the 
King  of  Wiirtemberg  has  authorised  the  Statisti- 

'Cal  Department  to  undertake  certain  investigations 
in  the  deeper  part  of  Lake  Constance,  The  matters 
on  which  mformation  is  specialty  required  include 
the  zoology  and  botany,  accumtesoondinga,  calori- 

metrical  0DserT»ti<mB,  &c 
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Qneen'i  CoDq;*,  Oxfnd :  HoTflmber  27, 18TB. 

Thanks  to  the  Long  Vacation,  the  students  that 
-still  remain  here,  in  spite  of  examinations  and 
cramming,  find  a  little  spare  time  for  literary  and 
-scientific  work ;  and  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
■therefore,  it  is  possible  to  point  to  several  evidences 
of  the  fact  that  the  university  has  not  yet  ceased 
to  be  a  learned  body.  There  is  no  need  to  refer 
afiain  to  work  that  has  already  been  noticed  in 
the  ACADSMT ;  apart  from  that,  however,  there  is 
a  good  deal  to  snow  that  research  and  learning 
have  not  altogether  fied  to  London,  as  we  have 
lately  been  told.  Prof.  Stubbs  has  given  two 
lectures  on  the  "  Mediaeval  History  of  Cyprus 
.and  Armenia,"  filled,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
with  valuable  facta ;  and  the  lectures  have  been 
jointed  privately,  in  accordance  with  wlut  seems 
to  be  becoming  quite  a  ftshion  in  Oxford.  Mr. 
Mtmro  has  hrou^t  ont  a  school  edition  of  the 
first  book  of  the  lUad,  with  a  sketch  of  Homeric 
grammar — an  earnest  and  foretaste,  let  us  hope,  of 
his  long-promised  lai^r  work  on  the  same 
subject.  Mr.  Morfill's  article  on  "Bulgarian 
literature  "  in  the  last  number  of  the  We^minater 
Renew  has  already  attracted  attention,  "  Bulga- 
rian atrocities  "  notwithstanding,  there  are  few  in 
England  who  know  anything  about  the  language 
and  literature  of  this  nationality,  or,  indeed, 
about  those  of  any  Slavonic  or  Slavonised 
people  whatsoever,  and  there  is  no  one  better 
qualified  to  instruct  his  countrymen  in  the  matter 
than  Mr,  Morfill.  Hebrew  literature  has  re- 
ceived a  contribution  from  Mr.  Mathews  in  the 
shape  of  "  Notes  from  various  Authors  on  Psalms, 
Job,  the  MMilloth  (except  Ruth),  and  Ezra, 
edited  from  MSS."  in  the  Bodleian  and  British 
Muaenms,  and  reprinted  from  the  ItradieiiBcKe  L^- 
ierhode.  Hie  notes  clueflr  consist  of  extracts  from 
David  Eimchi,  Jonah  Icn  Gannah^  and  a  mya- 
terioua  writer  whom  Mr.  Matiiews  is  indined  to 
identify  with  Benjamin  ben  Judah  of  Home. 

So  much  for  work  already  done  ;  work  in  pre- 
paration is  equally  abundant,  Mr.  Moseley  is 
minting  an  acconnt  of  his  Toyt^e  in  the  Utal- 
ienger,  which  will  appeal  to  a  large  circle  of 
readers,  while  the  author's  anthropological  know- 
ledge and  observations  will  give  his  book  that 
human  interest  which  accounts  of  the  Chnllenffer 
Expedition  have  hitherto  lacked.  Numerous  en- 
cTvaings  will  add  to  its  value;  among  these  will 
be  foimd  some  charming  sketches  of  icebe^. 
Mr.  Wordsworth  is  getting  xeadj  fat  tha  Olarai- 


don  Press  an  edition  of  St.  Jerome's  translation  of 
the  Gospels,  in  connexion  with  which  he  will 
spend  the  Chnstmas  vacation  at  Rome  for  the 
sake  of  collating  MSS.  there  and  at  La  Cava. 
The  Clarendon  Press  will  further  publish  Mr. 
Robinson  Ellis's  elaborate  edition  of  Ovid's  Ibit — 
of  which  I  think  I  have  spoken  in  a  former 
letter — as  well  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  translations 
of  the  Dial^es  of  St.  Gregory,  which  are  bang 
edited  by  Dr.  Krebs,  the  liDrarian  of  the  Taylor 
Institution. 

In  the  Bodleian  Mr.  Turner's  Ca1eadn.r  of  the 
Chutera  has  been  printed,-  and  Mr.  Macray's 
Oatabgne  and  Index  are  out.  Mr.  Macray  is 
now  busy  compiling  a  Catalogue  of  the  Latin  MSS, 
not  included  in  that  of  Mr.  Coxe.  The  library 
itself  has  been  visited  by  several  foreign  scholars. 
Prof.  Stengel,  of  Marbu^,  for  example,  has  been 
at  work  on  the  French  MS3.,  and  has  published  a 
text  of  the  Chanton  de  Roland  from  the  Bodleian 
MSS.,  as  well  as  a  photograph  to  illustrate  them. 
The  well-known  Zend  schom,  M.  James  Darme- 
steter,  has  been  here  on  a  ntMn'on  from  the  French 
Government  to  study  the  Zend  literature  contained 
in  the  library;  while  Count  Balzoni,  attracted 
from  Rome  to  Oxford  by  the  Conference  of 
Librarians,  has  been  employing  part  of  his  time 
in  researdiee  among  its  Tolumes  of  Italian  litera- 
ture. ProC  Znpitxa  has  also  visited  us  sgmn  for 
the  saltt  of  odlatiE^  a  copy  of  Aelfric*&  Grammar 
pzeserved  in  St,  John's  Oollegs. 

The  chair  of  Latin  has  been  filled  up  since  1 
last  wrote,  and  Prof.  NettUship  has  j^ven  a 
learned  lecture  on  his  &vourite  author,  Ver^l. 
Prof,  Rhys,  too,  has  nven  a  couple  of  highly  in- 
teresting lectures  on  tlie  prae-Keltic  populatitm  of 
these  islands,  which  will  form  part  of  a  future 
publication.  The  lectures  dealt  with  the  evidence 
to  be  dtjrived  from  an  examination  of  proper 
names,  and  more  especially  those  formed  on  a  non- 
Aryan  model,  as  well  as  of  the  legends  embodied 
in  the  Welsh  Mabtnogion  and  the  Irish  annals. 
The  Fir-bolg,  or  "  men  of  the  paunch,"  are  des- 
cribed in  these  latter  as  short  black-haired  men, 
possessed  of  the  same  evil  qualities  as  those  with 
which  the  non-Aryan  antagonists  of  the  ancient 
Hindus  were  credited  by  their  invaders.  Prof. 
Rhys  further  explained  the  etymology  of  the  name 
Brtton,  which  he  regards  as  meaning  "  one  who  is 
clothed."  It  would  appear  to  be  the  title  the 
Kelts  gave  themselves  in  contradistinction  to  the 
half-nuied  aborigines  with  thmr  woad  and  war- 
paint. Other  interesting  lectures  have  been  de- 
livered on  "Modern  ^eories  of  Succession  to 
Property  after  Death,"  "  Rudimentary  Forma  of 
Property  and  Inheritance,**  and  "  The  early 
History  of  the  Descent  of  Properly  to  Children, 
and  the  InQuence  of  Religion  in  producing  the 
Modern  Forms  of  Inheritance,"  by  Sir  Henry 
Maine,  who,  I  am  glad  to  say,  has  consented  to 
retain  bis  professor^p  for  another  year. 

Prof.  Le^^  has  given  two  lectures  on  the 
"Principles  of  Chinese  Compoution  " — a  matter 
of  high  importance  to  the  student  of  language — 
and  to-day  Prof.  Earle  has  been  discoursing  on 
"  The  Peace  of  Wedmore,  and  how  it  touches  the 
History  of  the  English  Language."  The  subject 
is  a  particularly  interesting  one  just  now,  since 
not  only  is  the  present  year  the  millenary  of  the 
famous  compact  which  aettied  the  relations  be- 
tween Dane  and  Saxon  and  pacified  the  kingdom 
of  Alfred,  bat  the  verr  house  in  which  the 
"  chritm-looaing  "  of  Gadmn  took  place  seems  to 
have  been  discovered  at  Wedmore,  "Chrism- 
loosing,"  it  may  be  observed,  is  the  term  applied 
to  the  removsl  of  a  bandage  from  the  head  of 
the  baptised  person  eight  days  after  public  admis- 
sion into  the  Christian  Church, 

While  on  the  subject  of  lectures,  I  must  not  pass 
over  the  extremely  interesting  and  lucid  ones'  on 
Speech  delivered  to  us  at  the  banning  of  the 
term  by  Prof.  Graham  Bell,  the  inventor  of  the 
telephone.  His  command  of  the  vocal  oiyans 
lent  additional  force  to  his  expoution  of  modem 
reseaxchflB  into  the  physiology  of  speech,  which 


were  probably  new  to  moat  of  his  hearen.  The 
crowded  attendance  at  bis  lectures  was  most  mti> 
fying  in  a  phice  where  one  who  deila  with  i 
subject  not  "recognised  in  the  schools"  hu 
.usually  to  speak  to  bare  walls,  and  it  wm  atill 
more  gratifying  to  find  that  the  attradance  wui 
continuaUy  increasing  one. 

langu^,  however,  has  not  been  the  only  matter 
that  has  engrossed  our  attention  this  term. 
influratial  meeting  was  latcdy  held  to  conridv 
the  claims  of  classical  art  and  archaeology.  Tht 
Commissioners  have  already  shown  tiiemBalni 
faTourably  inclined  towards  the  promotion  ofi 
branch  oi  study  at  once  important  and  neglecUd 
in  a  university  which  still  mokes  Latin  and  Greek 
the  basis  of  its  studies,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
they  would  entertain  any  practical  scheme  tkt 
might  be  proposed  for  its  encouragement.  As  jet, 
of  course,  uo  such  scheme  has  taken  final  ^pe, 
though  there  is  a  wonderful  unanimity  of  opinionu 
to  what  that  shape  should  roughly  be.  On  the  ou 
hand,  the  university  ought  to  possess  a  niuenm 
of  casts,  and,  so  for  as  is  possible,  of  orisiml 
antiquities,  where  the  classical  scholar  coula  io- 
spire  life  into  the  dry  bones  of  his  reading ;  on  ik 
other  hand,  a  school  might  be  established  st  Atlieis 
after  tiie  model  of  thoae  of  France  and  Qenmj, 
which  have  already  borne  such  vsluUe  frmt 
Travelling  fellowships  could  be  created,  tbehilden 
of  which  would  be  required  to  reside  st  Atlieaor 
some  other  ^ty  of  the  Levant  under  tk»  oautra/ 
of  a  competent  director,  and  there  etny  on  n- 
searches  into  Greek  archaeology  in  the  ^s^AA  of 
the  materials  which  are  every  diiy  bein{[  Imnght 
to  light.  Candidates  for  such  fellowBhips  would 
have  to  undergo  a  preliminary  txunii^  in  the 
British  Museum,  where  their  S.tam  could  he 
easily  tested,  and  the  tenure  of  th^  Mowahip 
might  be  mode  to  depend  on  the  qualitj  of  the 
Memoirs  or  Reports  sent  home  by  them  eveijyttf. 
That  the  scheme  is  workable  has  been  ^own  by 
the  success  of  the  French  and  German  schooli, 
and  there  seems  little  reason  why  even  in  Ikighnd 
the  universities  should  not  do  sometkingtaiH^ 
mote  the  study  of  that  classical  antiqiuhofwliia 
we  hear  so  mncb.  The  collegw  are  ria,  I" 
iuTestagate  the  relics  of  Hellenic  driliMtioa  iiit 
least  as  worthy  an  object  as  to  provide  jtnv 
barristers  and  schoolmasters  with  the  meis  * 
passing  thor  evenings  in  town  in  the  selert  wsrr 
ofaZnb.  A.  E&ra 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

BrHA'WATtf  ETES,  "  BOHBO  AND  JULrBT,"  m.,  2. 

S  St.  George's  Sqoara,  N.W. :  Not.  26,  1878. 

In  a  letter  in  the  Acabemt,  March  21, 1874, 1 
contended  that  Shahspere  used  the  word  runaways 
in  the  bcbsb  of  "  runagates,  ruoabouts,"  men  who 
would  leave  no  young  lovers  "  untalked  of  and 
UueeD  "  unless  Night  spread  its  close  curtain  over 
them;  and  I  cited,  among  other  words,  Oof^ 
grave's  "/uffiiif .  .  .  gadding,  flitting,  run-away, 
runagate,  quiuily  gone,"  &c.,  in  evidence  of  the 
equivalence  of  meaning  of  the  words  "  runaway  " 
and  "  Tonagate."  Dr.  logleh^  had,  unknown  to 
given  the  same  interpretation  to  "nmawaj"  in 
the  fiTSt  edition  of  Ins  6!ft/f£ton  in  1867.  Schmidt, 
in  his  admirable  Siakspen  Lezkon,  luis  nnce 
confirmed  it.  But  I  desire  still  to  cite  an  in^ 
stance  in  which  Shakspere  himaelf  renders 
Holinsbed's  " runa^tes "  oyhis own  " runaways." 
la  the  second  edition  of  Holinshed's  ChromcUf 
1587,  which  Singer  {Shaktp.,  vi.,  53  b,  note)  shows 
tbatShakspere  used  for  his  Richard  111.,  he  found 
the  passage  (p.  750,  col,  2).  "Tou  see  farther, 
how  a  company  of  ijaitore,  thieves,  outlaws,  and 
rymagaUe,  be  aiden  and  partakers  of  this  feate  and 
enterprise,**  &c.  And  he  turned  it  Uina  into 
Tene: — 

"  Semember  whom  you  are  to  cope  witball, 
A  sort  of  VagaboDda,  lUieals,  and  Eun-avoayee, 
A  scum  of  BzittoiDes,  and  base  Lackey  PezanU, 
'Whom  their  o're'cloyed  Country  vomits  forth 
To  desperate  Adnentnres,  and  assnr'd  DeBtmction. 
fon  sleeping  safe,  they  bring  yoa  to  vnrest : 
ITon  haoiog  Lands,  and  blest  vith  beauteoae  mnec, 
Thej  wonld  zestnuoe  the  one,  diataine  the  other." 

folio  L,  p.  203,  col.  2. 
If  then  the  d^ger  does  not  disappear  from  the 
Glebe,  when  revised, 

"  +  That  runaway's  ^ea  may  wink," 
let  ns  hope  that  the  unauthorised  apostrophe 
IwCcHM  the\  of  "  runawajs*"  will. 

F.  J.  FUBHITAIL. 
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SCIENCE. 

William  Hai-vey.     By  B.  WUUs,  M.D. 
(C.  Kegan  Panl  &  Go.) 

This,  the  last  work  of  its  learned  author,  is 
not  so  much  a  biography  of  Harvey  (though 
the  biographical  part  is  not  neglected)  as  a 
history  of  his  great  discovery  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood.  Harvey's  claims  to 
originality  have  been  more  fnlly  discussed, 
perhaps,  than  those  of  any  other  pioneer  in 
biology.  This  may  be  attributed,  partly  to 
the  intrinsic  importance  of  his  discorery,- 
partly  to  the  custom  of  delivering  an  annnal 
oration  in  bis  memory  at  the  Golle^  of 
FhyBicians.  The  oration,  indeed,  was  msti- 
tntod  by  Harvey  bimself  for  the  purpose  of 
commemorating  benefaotora  of  ^he  College, 
and  exhorting  its  members  to  search  out  the 
secrets  of  nature  by  experiment.  Sncoessire 
orators,  however,  have  concentrated  their 
attention  on  the  greatest  of  those  benefac- 
tors, maldng  it  their  business  to  throw  light 
on  the  more  obscnre  chapters  of  his  mental 
history,  and  to  maintain  his  paramount 
claims  to  immortality  against  the  various 
counter-claims  set  up  from  time  to  time  on 
behalf  of  other  anatomists.  Much  valuable 
material  has  thus  been  got  together,  and  the 
present  work  is  evidently  meant  to  serve  as 
a  summing-up  and  final  judgment. 

The  author  devotes  some  forty  pages  to 
the  ancients,  from  Plato  to  Oalen.  He 
then  proceeds  to  estimate  the  additions  and 
modifications  incorporated  with  ^e  Galenical 
doctrine  hy  modem  anatomists,  from  Mnn- 
dinns  and  Carpus  to  Fabricius  and  Radius. 
Much  cnrious  learning  is  displayed  in  these 
chapters,  which  illustrate  the  prodigious 
difficulty  erpericnced  by  the  hnman  mind  in 
substituting  the  authority  of  direct  observa- 
tion for  that  of  tradition.  It  seems  to  ns 
almost  incredible  that  Yesalius  should  have 
satisfied  himself-  that  the  septum  between 
the  ventricles  is  impervious,  without  shaking 
off  the  belief  that  the  blood  makes  its  way 


through  this  septum  from  the  right  to  the 
left  side  of  the  heart.  Yet  he  forwd  himself 
to  reconcile  these  contradictory  doctrinea 
with  each  other. 

As  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
author,  he  goes  very  fully  into  the  merits  of 
the  Aragonese  Servetus,  whom  he  regards 
as  Harvey's  most  Intimate  precursor. 
Servetns  was  the  first  to  grasp  the  true 
nature  of  the  lesser  or  pulmonary  circula- 
tion. He  saw  that  the  quantity  of  blood 
impelled  into  the  pulmonary  artery  by  the 
right  ventricle  was  far  more  than  could  bo 
required  for  the  nourishment  of  the  pul- 
monary tissues ;  that  hardly  any  blood  could 
filter  through  the  septum  ;  lastly,  that  the 
mixture  of  the  in- breathed  air  with  the  blood, 
"  the  first  step  towards  the  formation  of  the 
vital  spirit,"  took  place  in  the  lungs  them- 
selvas,  where  also  we  arterial  blood  acquired 
its  characteristio  orimsoa  hue. 

Wlule  the  claims  of  Sarretos  receive 
ample  recognition,  those  of  Fra  Fbolo  are 
summarily — perhaps  too  summarily— •dis- 
missed. It  may  be  true  that  not  a  word 
about  either  the  valves  of  the  veins  or  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  is  to  be  found  in  the 
published  writings  of  the  great  historian. 
His  priority  to  Fabricius  of  Acquapendente- 
undoubtedly  rests  on  the  testimony  of 
Falgenzio  and  Beiresc,  not  on  any  Qtteranc» 
of  his  own.  But  Dr.  Willis  -makes  no 
allusion  to  the  curious  statement  of  Barto- 
Uni,  who  must  have  had  good  (^portunities 
during  hia  sojourn  in  Italy  of  getting  at 
the  mots,  and  who  cannot  be  suspected  of 
any  bias.  His  wcwds  are: — "  Gujus  qaam. 
quam  apud  antiquos  obscura  extant  vestigia, 
tamen  clarina  nostro  seculo  innotnit  ingenio- 
sissimo  Paulo  Sarpi  Yeneto,  ut  ex  schedia 
ejus  P.  Fulgentius  retulit,  mor  Harveio 
An^Io,  cui  primae  promulgationis  et  per 
vana  argumenta  et  experimenta  probationis 
primae  laus  merito  debetur."  Still,  this  ia 
only  Fnlgenzio's  authority  over  again,  and 
has  realty  less  to  do  with  the  question 
between  Sarpi  -^nd  Harvey  than  with  that 
between  Swrpi  and  Fabricius.  Sarpi'a- 
greatness,  after  all,  is  that  of  an  bistoriaUf 
not  that  of  an  anatomist;  even  had  ha 
canght  a  glimpse  of  the  truth  about  the- 
oircnlation,  he  would  never  have  succeeded 
in  forcing  his  views  on  his  contemporaries — 
he  probably  would  not  have  tried  to  do  so. 
The  discovery  would  have  remained  seereium 
nulU  revelandum. 

Dr.  Willis  has  a  chapter  on  the  "The- 
Origin  of  the  Idea  of  the  Circulation  of  t^o- 
Blood."  The  enquiry  into  the  method  by 
which  great  discoveries  have  been  reached 
is  always  fascinating,  and  it  has  been  pur- 
sued in  the  case  of  Harvey  with  much  zeal- 
but  moderate  success.  Boyle,  indeed,  has- 
given  us  Harvey's  own  account  of  tho- 
matter.  To  Boyle's  question,  "  What  were- 
the  things  that  indn<»d  him  to  think  of  a. 
oiroulation  of  tbe  blood?"  Harrsy- replied 
that— 

"When  he  took  notice -that  the  valves  in  the- 
veins  of  bo  muiy  parta  of  the  body  were  so  placed 
that  they  gave  free  passa^  to  the  Uood  towards- 
the  hesrt,  but  opposed  the  passnge  of  the  venal 
Uood  the  contrary  way :  he  was  invited  to  imagine 
that  so  provident  a  Cause  aa  Nature  had  not 

E*"  so  many  valves  without  design ;  and  no 
seemed  more  probable  than  that  since  the 
could  not  well,  because  of  the  interponog 
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valres,  be  sent  bj  the  veins  to  the  limbs,  it  should 
be  sent  through  the  arteries  and  return  through 
the  Teinsj  whose  Tolves  did  not  oppose  its  coarse 
that  way." 

Dc.  Willis  very  jnstly  points  ont  that  if 
we  tarn  to  Harrey's  own  works,  and  parti- 
calarly  to  the  MS.  notebook  of  1616,  we  do 
not  find  him  approaching  the  sabjecfc  from 
this  qoarter  at  all.  It  is  the  continnal  pas. 
sage  of  the  blood  tiirongh  the  lan^  into  the 
aorta,  and  the  arrest  of  the  transit  of  blood 
from  arteries  to  veins  by  ligature,  which 
suggests  the  conclusion,  "  nnde  A  perpetnnm 
sangainis  motam  in  oircalo  fieri  pnlsa 
cordis."  On  either  view,  however,  Harvey 
is  made  to  reach  the  truth  by  meditating  on 
&ot8  already  ascertained,  rather  than  by 
finding  oat  new  facts  for  himself  by  experi- 
ment. Now,  we  know  that  he  made  many 
experiments,  sabjecting  a  great  variety  of 
animals  to  vivisection.  It  has  been  argned, 
on.  the  one  hand,  that  these  experiments 
were  qaite  unnecessary,  while,  on  the  other, 
Harvey^B  discovery  has  often  been  qnoted  as 
an  instance  of  the  supreme  benefits  which 
vivisection  has  conferrod  upon  mankind. 

The  truth  seems,  as  usuEd,  to  lie  between 
the  two  extremes.  That  it  might  have  been 
possible,  by  reflecting  on  the  structure  of  the 
vascular  apparatus,  and  observing  those 
phenomena  of  the  circulation  which  need  no 
dissection  to  reveal  them,  to  discover  the 
movement  of  the  blood  "  as  it  were  ia  a 
circle,"  can  hardly  be  denied.  That  Harvey 
did,  in  fact,  obtain  his  first  glimpse  of  the 
truth  in  some  such  way  is  possible  or  even 
probable.  But  whether,  without  the  added 
assurance  derived  from  experiment,  he  would 
have  bad  enough  confidence  in  his  theory, 
opposed  as  it  was  to  all  the  science  of  his 
day,  to  make  it  pnblio  and  compel  its  accept- 
ance, may  reasonably  be  donbtod. 

It  seems  to  be  often  thought  that  the  chief 
diEG.cnlty  of  a  discoverer  is  to  convince  others 
of  the  truth  of  what  he  has  found  oub.  This 
is  certainly  a  mistake  as  regards  most  scien- 
tific innovators  worthy  of  the  name.  Their 
chief  trouble  is  to  convince  themselves,  to 
overcome  that  jealousy  of  misleading  appear, 
ances,  that  perpetual  dread  of  unsuspected 
&llacy,  in  which  the  true  secret  of  their  great- 
ness lies.  Unless  a  discovcreris  more  sceptical 
than  the  most  sceptical  among  his  audience, 
more  critical  than  the  most  hostile  of  his 
critics,  he  is  not  unlikely  to  originate  one  of 
those  theories  which,  hailed  with  enthasiasm 
hy  one  generation,  are  rq'ected  with  con- 
-tnmely  l^  the  next.  Harvey's  experimenfa 
may  not  have  been  required  to  enable  him 
to  understand  the  circulation  of  the  blood ; 
but  they  were  needed  to  bring  conviction  to 
ihis  own  mind,  and  throngh  this,  to  the  minds 
•of  his  contemporaries. 

The  germination  of  an  original  idea  is  a 
-hidden  process  which  may  never  be  repre- 
>eented  in  consciousness  at  all.  A  compli- 
■cated  skein  of  heterogeneous  facts  may  lie 
for  years  or  centuries,  until  some  brooding 
.mind  perceives  the  clue  by  .which  they  may 
be  unravelled  and  rednced  to  orderly  sim- 
•plioity.  But  of  several  men  who  grasp  the 
-clue,  one  only,  as  a  rale,  can  keep  his  hold 
iijmn  it  to  the  end.  Not  he  who  first  per- 
ceives  ttie  truth,  but  he  who  establishes  it 
on  a  sure  and  lasting  foundation,  deserves 
Immortality.    And  this  is  Harvey's  position. 


Others  may  have  had  an  inkling  of  the 
tmth;  he  edoaej  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Parkos, 
"  proved  it  so  clearly,  and  by  such  able  argu- 
ments, that  even  at  the  present  day  anyone 
wanting  to  prove  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
(microscopic  observations  and  fine  injections 
notbeingused)  must  adopt  Harvey's  method. 
In  fine,  he  brought  his  doctrine  to  demon- 
stration and  proved  it  once  for  all." 

E.  Buchanan  Baxtbb. 


Orammaiik  der  Litiauischen  Sprache.  Von 
Dr.  Friedrioh  Eurschat.  (Halle :  Wai- 
senhans.) 

Ws  have  every  reason  to  be  grateful  to 
Prof.  Eurschat  for  his  Lithuanian  Grammar, 
from  which  so  mach  was  to  be  expected 
since  the  publication  of  his  Dictionary.  The 
position  of  this  language  in  the  European 
family  is  a  very  important  one,  althoagh  it 
must  be  confessed  that  its  importance  has 
been  greatly  exi^gerated.  We  most  dismiss 
all  ideas  of  its  being  the  most  closely  con- 
neoted  with  Sanskrit,  and  other  inaoonrate 
assertions  whioh  have  been  freely  ventured 
upon.  The  real  importance  of  Lithuanian 
lies  in  itbclose  affinities  to  the  Slavonic  group ; 
but  here  again  it  must  be  remarked  that  in 
the  latter  family  we  trace  older  forms — e.g., 
the  verb,  which  appears  in  a  much  more 
elaborate  construction.  It  may,  however, 
be  truly  asserted  that  without  some  know- 
ledge of  Lithuanian,  Lettish  and  Old  Prus- 
sian many  Slavonic  forms  are  unintelligible. 

Not  the  least  interesting  parts  of  Prof. 
Kursohat's  book  are  those  in  whioh  he  ex- 
amines  the  relation  of  the  language'  to  Old 
Prossian,  the  importance  of  which  was,  per- 
haps, first  brought  prominently  forward  by 
Bopp  in  bis  Gomparative  Qrammar.  Frag- 
ments of  this  language  may  be  seen  in 
iHartknook's  carious  work,  Alt  und  Neues 
Preuasen,  1684;  and  the  entire  remains  of  it 
have  been  collected  by  Vater  and  Nessel- 
mann,  the  work  of  the  former  being  now 
entirely  superseded,  and  possessing  only  an 
historical  interest.  They  are  at  best  but 
scanty,  consisting  of  a  translation  of 
Luther's  Catechism,  and  of  a  few  vocabu- 
laries. The  religious  work  was  owing  to 
the  pious  care  of  the  good  Margrave  Albert 
of  Brandenburg,  for  two  hundred  years 
earlier  a  very  Afferent  spirit  had  influenced 
the  Teutonic  order  in  their  dealings  with 
the  Prussians,  and  the  Grandmaster  Sieg- 
fried von  Feuchtwangen  was  wont  to  say 
that  he  never  enjoyed  a  meal  unless  he  had 
previously  hanged  a  pair  of  Prossian, 
Pomeranian,  or  Polish  peasants.  On  the 
other  side  the  feeling  was  reciprocated,  and 
we  find  instances  of  Grandmasters  who  were 
burnt  alive  on  &,lling  into  the  hands  of 
their  heathen  adversaries. 

As  a  born  Lithoanian,  and  having  re- 
cently made  a  considerable  stay  in  the 
country  fortified  with  Russian  official  re- 
commendations. Prof.  Kurschat  had  a  great 
advantage  over  Schleicher,  whose  work,  how- 
ever, most  claim  the  merit  of  beis^  the 
first  attempt  to  treat  the  langu^e  scientifi- 
cally. In  spite  of  the  valuable  official  docu- 
ments which  he  carried  with  him,  Prof. 
Enrscbat  met  with  obstacles  in  his  peregri- 
nations, being  regarded  in  many  places  as 
a  spy  of  Bismarck  who  had  come  to  survey 


the  laud  with  a  view  to  some  plan  of  aanexr 

ation. 

In  his  account  of  the  dialects  (p.  9)  ex- 
ception is  taken  to  the  classification  of 
Schleicher,  but  his  own  account  appears 
somewhat  confused.  Especially  valnabie 
are  the  notices  of  the  accentuation  and  pho- 
nology :  under  the  latter  head,  the  softening 
of  the  vowel  by  the  introductioa  of  an  t 
sonnd,  whioh  is  so  marked  a  characteristic 
of  the  Slavonic  langnages;  and  the  lack  in 
Lithuanian  of  the  aspirate  and  the  aspirated 
consonants  /  (=ph)  and  eh — ^thns  a  Lithu- 
anian changes  Franzose  into  Prancniaa, 
Christus  into  Kristus.  Constant  reference  is 
made  throughout  the  work  to  the  valuable 
grammar  of  Lettish  by  Bielensfcein ;  both  in 
its  phonetic  and  inflexional  forms  we  find  in 
Lithuanian  an  earlier  stage  than  in  Lettish. 

Perhaps  the  weakest  part  of  Prof.  Knr- 
schat's  book  is  that  in  which  he  examines 
the  relations  between  Lithuanian  and  the 
Slavonic  &mily,  or  its  position  among  its 
Indo-European  congeners.    This,  however, 
has  been  done  so  admirably  by  Fick  in  his 
well-known  work  that  its  ataeuce  is  less 
noticed.    The  short  accounts  of  the  Dainos 
will  be  read  with  interest.    It  was  BbesM's 
collection  of  them,  published  at  Konigsberg 
in  1825,  which  first  seemed  to  give  atviAeuU 
an  idea  that  Lithuanian  was  a  living  lan- 
guage at  all.     The  manufactore  of  these 
poems,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Russian 
bylinas  and  Servian  pjestThe,  seems  to  be 
still  going  on.    Very  curious  are  the  re- 
marks of  Prof.    Kurschat  (p.  445),  that 
while  in  Russian  Lithuania  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  assist  in  their  composition, 
in  the  Prussian  districts  any  such  eSbrts  of 
a   Lutheran   cle^^yman  would  infalhbly 
degrade  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  It 
is  also  strange  to  notice  that  the  productions 
of  Christian  Donalitins  (Donaleiths),  the 
only  artificial,  as  opposed  to  popular,  com/w- 
sitions  in  the  language,  are  not  reKsiwd  6y 
the  people. 

The  map  prefixed  to  the  Gnmmar  ia 
very  interesting,  and  enables  one  lo  get  a 
tolerably  good  idea  of  the  extent  of  Uie 
language,  which,  as  might  be  expected,  is 
slowly  receding.  The  exact  relations  of 
Lithuanians,  Gernuins,  Letts,  Poles,  and 
White  Russians  in  these  provinces  are  very 
accurately  marked  in  the  Atlas  ethnogra- 
phique  dee  prosincM  habiUeg  en  tottUite  ou  c-: 
parlie  par  les  Polonau,  par  R.  D'Ecker: 
(St.  Petersburg,  1863).  The  curious  fact 
about  Lithnanian  id  that  it  never  seems  to 
have  been  anything  bnt  a  language  of  the 
poorer  classes.  In  the  old  days  of  the  Lithu- 
anian principality — the  times  of  ilindog, 
Gedymin,  and  Jagiello — the  Court  lanffoagc 
was  White  Russian,  in  which  tongue  the  old 
Lithuanian  laws  were  composed.  The  Rds- 
sians  are  gradually  more  and  moi-e  completely 
effacing  from  the  country  all  recollections  of 
its  union  with  Poland,  and  Kovno  has  now 
become  a  Russian  city,  where  hardly  a  word 
of  Polish  is  ever  heard.  This  strange  and 
-vigorous  old  language,  with  all  the  hononrs 
of  its  magnificent  antiquity,  must  shortly 
become  a  thing  of  the  ^t ;  bnt  it  is  grati- 
fying to  think  that  it  will  not  perish  befoie 
its  mammoth-hke  fr^ments  have  been  clas- 
sified and  elucidate  b;^  the  phiiolt^ist. 
Pro£  Ears(diat'B  work  ia  now  the  mon 
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complete  in  ihe  field,  and  must  throw 
Scbleiclier's  laborloas  publication  into  the 
shade  ;  but  we  must  still  fall  back  upon  his 
■useful  Reading-Book  till  some  more  com- 
plete edition  of  the  Lithnaniau  texts  has 
been  published.  A  great  help  towards  this, 
bowerer,  has  been  the  editing  by  Bezzen- 
borger  of  the  Lithuanian  Catechism  of  1547 ; 
the  Lettish  Catechism  of  1586;  the  Lithu- 
anian Ceremonial  of  Baptism  of  1569  ;  and 
the  Lettish  version  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  by 
Simon  Gmnan. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  learned  works 
of  Kraszewski  and  Karbntt  on  the  antiqui- 
ties and  biBtory  of  Lithuania  should  hare 
been  written  in  Polish,  which  has  caused 
them  to  be  sealed  books  to  the  majority  of 
readers.  The  qnaint  Latin  history  of  the 
Jesnifc  Koialowiras  is  now  little  more  than  a 
curiosity.  W.  B.  Mobfill. 


SCIENCE  NOTES. 


PHYSICS. 

Hotatory  Polariaation  of  Quartz,  and  itt  Variation 
icith  Temperature. — M.  Joubert  has  examined  the 
rotatory  power  of  quartz  withia  very  wide  limits 
of  temperature  {Comptea  Rendus,  Ixxxvii.,  p.  497). 
All  the  measures  were  made  at  constant  temper- 
atures. For  temperatures  below  zero  a  freezmg 
mixture  of  ioe  and  salt  was  used.  For  higher 
temperatiuSB  the  i^oartz  was  placed  in  the  vapour 
of  a  boUiDg  liquid.  M.  Joubert  used  for  this 
purpose  idoohol  (boiling-point,  78°'260.),  water 
(100°),  aniline  mercury  (350^1,  sulphur 

(44^3*  Mdmium  (840°).  For  stUl  higher 
temperatures  a  furcace  heated  by  petroleum  was 
employed,  and  by  this  means  the  quartz  could  be 
raised  to  a  temperature  at  which  porcelain  begins 
to  soften.  The  Bpecimens  of  quartz  operated  on 
varied  from  fourteen  to  forty  millimetres  in  thick- 
ness, and  especial  precautions  were  taken  to  ensure 
in  each  specimen  that  the  opposite  faces  should  be 
parallel  to  each  other  and  perpendicular  to  the 
optic  axis.  Each  specimen  after  being  heated  was 
found  to  regain  on  cooling  its  original  rotatory 
power.  From  —30°  to  1500^  the  rotatory  power  of 
quartz  increases  in  a  eontinuouB  manner  with  the 
temperature.  The  obaerved  effect  is  the  resultant 
of  two  others — viz.,  first,  the  increase  produced 
br  the  expansion  of  the  crystal ;  and,  secondly, 
tfiat  caused  by  the  increase  of  rotatory  power 
itself.  This  latter  effect  is  about  twenty  times  ss 
^raat  as  the  former,  at  lout  between  0°  and  100", 
the  limits  within  which  the  dilatation  of  quartz  is 
known.  The  followiof  are  among  the  results 
which  M.  Joubert  has  given : — 

Tempera-      ^^"^'^^      Tempera-  ^^^^^ 

1  mm.  of  quartz  1  mm.ofquartz 
—  20O          21-599             418  23464 
0°         21-658            810  25-250 
100           21082            —  — 

360  23010  1500(f)  2o-420 

The  author  proposes  to  determine  the  co-efficients 
«f  dilatation  of  quartz  for  temperatures  above  100°. 

i<uch  an  investigation  would  probably  lead  him  to 

modify  some  of  the  above  numbers. 

The  Ultra-violet  Portion  of  ihe  Solm-  Spec- 
trum. — In  the  September  number  of  the  Journal 
fte  Phytique  (vol.  vii.,  p.  286}  is  an  account  by 
M.  A.  Oomu  of  bis  researches  on  the  ultra-violet 
portion  of  the  solar  spectrum.  His  work  is 
divided  into  two  portions,  the  first  comprising 
that  part  ef  the  ultra-violet  spectrum  ohserrahle 
bv  means  of  ordinary  spectroscopes  furnished  -with 
objectives  aud  prisms  of  glass,  and  extending  from 
h'  (X- 41010)  to  0  (X- 343-97).  The  second 
part  extends  from  O  to  the  ultra-violet  extremity 
ofaaervaUe  photographically  by  ud  of  a  spectro- 
«oope  of  which  the  olyoctivea  are  of  quartz  and 
the  pxiim  af  Iceland  ^par ;  this  limit  coneepoida 


to  the  ray  U  (X- 204-80).  The  spectrum  was 
obtained  by  renection  from  a  grating  traced  on 
glass.  For  tlie  more  refrangible  radiations,  too 
feeble  in  solar  light  to  be  utilised  in  these  deter- 
minations, the  author  measured  their  exact  posi- 
tions by  satisfying  himself  of  their  coincidence 
with  the  lines  of  the  spectrum  of  an  iron  spark 
and  determining  the  wave-lengths  of  these 
latter.    Thus  M.  Oomu  has  succeeded  in  map- 

Sing  out  a  strip  of  the  ultra-violet  spectrum 
rom  T  (X-302)  to  U  (X=  294-8)  beyond 
the  point  to  which  Uascart's  photograph  ex- 
tended. The  reason  why  the  solar  spectrum  ia 
thus  limited  is  to  be  found  in  atmospheric  absorp- 
tion. .  It  is  only  necessary  to  observe  methodically 
the  photographic  impression  of  the  solar  spectrum 
for  a  whole  day  to  ascertain  tiiat  its  extent  varies 
as  the  height  of  the  son  above  the  horizon. 
Moreover,  for  the  same  height  of  the  sun  the 
observed  solar  spectrum  is  more  extended  in  winter 
than  in  summer,  a  result  which  is  explained  if  we 
attribute  to  the  aqueous  vapour  contained  in  the 
atmosphere  the  absorbing  power  which  limits  the 
ultra-violet  spectrum.  Discussing  the  distribution 
of  dark  lines  in  the  spectrum  and  the  correspond- 
ing bright  lines  of  certain  elements  in  a  state  of 
incandescent  vapour,  M.  Comu  maintains  the  con- 
clusion that  the  intensit}'  of  the  dark  rays  is  cha- 
racteristic of  the  relative  quantity  of  the  different 
metallic  vapours  which  at  the  surface  of  the  sun 
are  the  cause  of  these  dark  rajs.  Viewed  in  this 
way,  the  vapour  of  iron  would  appear  to  be  the 
most  abundant,  by  reason  of  the  number  and  espe- 
cially the  intensity  of  the  dark  lines  which  cor- 
respond to  it  iu  me  solar  spectrum.  Nickel  aud 
magnesium  come  in  the  second  place,  then  calcium, 
aluminium,  sodium,  and  hydrogen,  and,  finally, 
manganese,  cobalt,  titanium,  chromium,  and  tin. 
The  author  points  out  the  remarkable  analogy 
between  this  composition  and  that  of  aerolites,  of 
which  the  major  part  consist  of  iron  combiued 
with  of  nickel.  The  remainder  of  the  paper  is 
occupied  by  a  discussion  of  (1)  the  probability  of 
a  direct  magnetic  action  of  the  sun  ;  (2)  the  pro- 
bability in  favour  of  the  hypothesis  of  a  terrestrial 
magnet;  and  (3)  the  probability  of  the  electric 
origin  of  the  light  emitted  by  solar  protuberances. 

Study  of  the  Radiationit  from  different  Sources 
of  Light  hy  the  Spectroscope, — It  appears  from  the 
investigations  of  Draper  and  Edm.  Becquerel  that 
when  the  temperature  of  an  incandescent  solid 
rises  in  a  continuous  manner,  the  spectrum  of  the 
radiations  emitted  by  it  lengthens  towards  the 
violet  end,  and  that  each  of  the  radiations  of  this 
spectrum  is  fit  the  same  time  increased  in  inten- 
sity according  to  an  exponential  formula.  The 
temperature  of  the  luminous  source  can  therefore 
he  measured  (1)  by  means  of  the  wave-length  of 
the  radiation  which  limits  the  spectrum  towards 
the  violet ;  (2)  by  the  position  of  the  thermal 
maximum  of  this  spectoum,  which  approaches 
nearer  to  the  violet  Id  proportion  as  the  emission 
temperature  becomes  higher;  (3)  by  means  ef 
the  ratio  of  the  luminous  intensity  of  a  deter- 
minate radiatiim,  X,  taken  in  the  spectrum  of  the 
source,  to  the  intensity  of  the  same  radiation  in 
the  spectrum  of  a  source  of  known  temperature, 
Qompared  with  the  ratio  of  the  luminous  intensity 
of  another  radintion,  X',  in  the  same  two  spectra,  Ai. 
Orova  has  made  an  attempt  to  effect  determinations 
of  the  last-mentioned  kind  by  means  of  a  spectro- 
photometer such  as  was  used  by  Glahn  {Compfes 
Rftidus,  Ixxxvii.,p.  322;  and  Phil.  Mag.,Oci.  1678). 
He  has  selected  a  certain  number  of  determinate 
wave-lengths  between  the  Fraunhofer  lines  Band 
O,  and  has  measured  the  intensities  of  the  radia- 
tions corresponding  to  these  from  the  following 
sources — viz.,  the  sun,  the  electric  light,  the 
Drummond  light,  and  a  moderator  lamp.  The 
number  representing  the  intensity  in  the  red  being 
the  same  for  the  four  spectra,  it  is  found  that 
the  weakening  towards  the  violet  is  very  different 
in  different  cases.  In  the  solar  spectrum  it  falls 
from  1000  to  400 ;  while  for  the  moderator  lamp 
the  fiUl  ifl  £rom  10(X)  to  27  for  the  same  variation 


of  wave-length.  It  -will  be  possible  to  make 
rigorously  exact  measurement  of  the  temperatures 
in  the  spectrometric  way  as  soon  as  we  know  the 
law  of  emission  for  all  radiations  and  the  numerical 
constants  for  each  wave-length. 

Electrical  Carrenis  developed  hy  the  Postage  of 
Fluids  through  Tubes. — In  recent  years  several 
physicists  have  devoted  their  attenUon  to  the 
study  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  pheno- 
menon first  observed  by  Zollner  occurs — ^viz.  that 
an  electrical  current  is  produced  by  the  flow  of  a 
liquid  throiwh  a  fine  tube.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  Ediund,  Haga  and  T.  W.  Clark,  who 
have  investigated  the  iuQuence  due  to  length  and 
diameter  of  tube,  velocity  and  pressure  of  the 
liquid  and  nature  of  the  tube  (vide  Annalm  der 
Physik,  i.,  p.  191 ;  ii.,  pp.  335, 346;  iii.,  p.  480). 
Their  results  differing  from  each  other  consider- 
ably in  many  respects.  Dr.  Born  has  published 
{Annalen  der  Physik,  v.,  p.  20}  the  results  of  his 
further  researches  on  the  same  subject  with  the 
view  of  settling  the  discrepancies.  He  finds  (1) 
that  the  mere  motion  of  water  is  not  capable  of 
developing  an  electrical  current  corresponding  to 
that  wnich  arises  by  its  flowing  through  a  tube ; 
(2)  that  even  far  tubes  which  do  not  obey  Pois- 
seuille's  law  the  electromotive  force  is  proportional 
to  the  pressure ;  (3)  that  even  for  -wide  tubes  the 
electromotive  force  depends  upon  the  condition  of 
the  tube's  inner  surface,  and  undei^es  a  change 
both  by  reason  of  lapse  of  time  and  also  by  the 
formation  of  a  coating  inside  the  tube ;  and  (4) 
that  the  electromotive  force  is  directly  propor- 
tional to  the  length  of  the  tube,  when  the  velocity 
of  flow  is  constant.  Dr.  Dorn  is  of  opinion  that 
the  experimental  data  in  our  hands'  are  not  yet 
sufficiently  compreheuMve  to  justify  a  thorough 
discu!>sion  of  the  causes  of  the  phenomena.  It  is 
to  be  considered  as  certain,  however,  that  the 
morion  of  the  fluid  plays  no  sensible  part  in  de- 
veloping the  observed  electromotive  force,  and 
hence  that  Edlund's  explanation  on  the  basis  of 
his  unitary  theory  is  untenable,  Frobtbly  the 
seat  of  the  electromotive  fcffce  is  to  he  found  at 
the  limiting  surfiice  of  the  fluid  and  solid  tube- 
wall,  hut  mieUier  it  is  devebped  by  friction  or  by 
some  contact  action  is  doubtfoL 

.  Utilisation  of  Solar  Seat  for  Industrial  Pu/-- 
poses. — At  the  Paris  Exhibition  M.  Mouchot  ex- 
hibited iu  action  an  arrangement  in  which  the 
rays  of  the  sun  were  directly  utilised  both  for  the, 
purpose  of  cooking  food  and  distilling  alcohol, 
and  also  as  a  motive  power.  A  larpe  concave 
mirror  of  about  twenty  square  metres'  aperture 
was  directed  towards  the  sun,  and  was  supported 
in  such  a  way  that  it  could  follow  the  sun  from 
east  to  west.  At  its  focus  wu  &  boiler,  weigh- 
ing, with  its  accessories,  200  kilograms,  and 
having  a  capacity  pf  100  litres.  On  one  occasion 
seventy  litres  of  water  were  boiled  in  half  an  hour, 
the  manometer  attached  to  the  boiler  showing  a 
rise  of  pressure  of  the  steam  to  six  atmospheres. 
On  another  occasion,  under  a  constant  pressure  of 
three  atmospheres  M.  Mouchot  maintained  iu 
action  a  pump  which  raised  from  1,500  to  1,800 
litres  of  water  per  hour  to  a  height  of  two  mfetrea. 
A  short  account  of  M.  Mouchot's  apparatus  and 
method  is  given  in  the  Comptes  Rendua,  Ixxxvii., 
p.  431. 

Application  of  the  Balance  to  the  Pi-oblem  of 
Gravitation. — Prof,  von  Jolly  has  made  use  of  a 
very  delicate  beam-balance  for  the  purpose  of 
measuring  the  variation  of  gravity  between  two 
floors  of  the  same  building  {Annalen  der  Physik,  . 
v.,  p.  112).  A  body  of  weight  Q,,  at  the  dis- 
tance r  from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  has  a  weight, 
r* 

Q,  -  Qi  (TTTAp'  ^"^^  stance  r  +  A,  according 
to  the  accepted  theory  of  gravitation.  This  be- 
comes Q,"  Qi  ^1-yJ,  if  A  be  small  in  compari- 
son with  r.  For  A-6  metres,  and  r  (the  mean 
radios  of  the  earth) -6,366,189  m^ties,  the  Tsri- 
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ation  in  weight  of  a  kilogramiae  ia  1-67  nig. 
Hen  von  Jolly  determined  the  ratio  g'  by  a  ba- 
lance in  which  one  .division  of  the  scale  corre- 
sponded to  an  overweight  of  0-182  mg.  Of  the 
scale-pans  of  this  balance  one  was  of  the  ordinary 
Mnd ;  the  otb»  was  auBpended  hv  a  long  wire 
which  passed  through  the  base  of  the  balance- 
case.  Ine  two  were  6*20  mattes  apart.  Two  Idlo- 
gramme  weights  were  weighed  against  each  other, 
first,  at  the  same  level,  and,  secondly,  at  a  vertical 
distance  from  each  other  of  5  *29  mitrea.  As  the 
nsult  of  ten  series  of  observations,  made  with  the 
greatest  refinement  of  care,  in  which  corrections 
were  introduced  for  difierences  of  temperature 
between  the  two  acale-pans,  the  difference  of 
weight  due  to  a  vertical  distance  of  5  29  metres 
was  found  to  be  1-6099  mg. ;  whereas  it  should 
be,  according  to  the  law  of  gravitation,  1-662  mg. 
The  difference,  0*162  mg.,  though  certainly  small, 
is  larger  than  can  be  accounted  for  by  errors  of 
observation,  and  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  the  Physical  Institute  in  Munich,  where  the 
experiments  were  made,  is  massively  built,  and  ia 
surrounded  b^  large  building;  whereas  in  the 
calculation  it  is.asnuned  that  no  dbturUng  canses 
are  in  actitm.  Id  Prof,  von  JoUy'a  balance  a  plane 
mirror  was  attached  to  the  centre  of  and  at  right 
angles  to  the  beam,  and,  a  scale  and  telescope 
being  fixed  at  some  distance  from  the  balance,  the 
graduations  of  the  scale  were  read  through  Hib 
tetescope  by  reflection  from  the  mirror. 


MEETimS  OF  SOCIETIES. 

Photoobaphic  Society. — {"Dtrsdayt  NovenAer  12.) 

Jambs  Glaisheb,  Efq.,  F.R.S.,  in  the  Chair.  A 
paper  by  LeoD  Wftroerke  was  read :  ".  Photographic 
Notes  from  a  Travel  in  Bussia;  with  Exhibition  of 
various  Works,  Apparatus,  and  Materials;"  after 
frbich  Mr.  J.  Thom^n  gave  a  vioa  tece  doscriptioQ 
ot  hii  "  Photographic  Experience  in  Cyprus." 


RoTAL  SOdBTT, — (T%w>d^,  Aoomdff  14.) 

SiK  Joseph  D.  Hookxb,  K.C.S.I.,  President,  in  the 
Chair.  The  following  papers  were  read  ; — "  On  a 
Method  of  using  the  Balance  with  great  Delicacy,  and 
on  its  Employment  to  Determine  the  Mean  Density 
oi  the  Earth,"  by  J.  H.  Foyntiog ; "  "  On  Bepulsion 
reenlting  from  Badiation,  Fart  VI."  by  W.  Orookes. 

ZoOLOQicAL  SociETT. — {Toetdatf,  November  19.) 

A.  Grots,  Esq.,  V.-P.,  in  the  Chair.  Mr.  Sclater 
exhibited  and  made  remarks  on  an  adult  specimen,  in 
full  plumage,  of  the  black-throated  stonechat  (Saii- 
cola  Btapaeina),  which  had  been  obtained  in  Lanca* 
shire,  and  had  been  sent  for  exhibition  by  Mr.  £. 
Davenport.  The  speciea  had  not  been  prevtoaaly  re- 
corded as  occurring  in  the  British  Isles,  and  "was  an 
interesting  addition  to  the  list  of  "  Accidental 
Viaitors," — The  Secretary  read  two  letters  ho  had  re- 
ceived from  Dr.  A.  B.  Meyer  and  Mr.  A.  D.  Bartlett 
with  reference  to  the  communication  read  at  the  last 
meeting  from  Mr.  Everett  respecting  the  supposed  ex- 
ifltence  of  the  Anoa  {Aaoa  depressicornia)  in  ttie  Philip- 
pines.— Prof.  Owen  read  a  memoir  on  the  relative 
positions  to  their  eonstraetom  of  the  chambered  shells 
of  Cepbalopods. — Sir  Victor  Brooke  read  a  paper  on 
"  The  Classification  of  the  Cervidae,"  and  gave  a  syn- 
optical list  of  the  existing  species  of  this  family,  A 
second  paper  by  Sir  V.  Brooke  contained  the  de- 
scription of  a  new  species  of  gazelle  from  Eastern 
Afinca,  which  the  author  proposed  to  name  Gazella 
WaUeri,  after  its  discoverer,  Mr.  Gerald  Waller. — 
Prof.  A.  H.  Garrod  read  a  paper  on  the  Anatomy  of 
Indicator  major,  and  ■bowed  that,  as  regards  ita  soft 
parts,  as  in  its  Osteology,  Indicator  is  not  related  to 
the  cnekooB,  but  to  the  barbets  and  toneans. — A  com- 
nnnication  was  read  from  the  Marqnia  of  Tweeddale, 
containing  the  eleventh  of  bis  contributions  to  the 
Ornithology  of  the  Philippines.  The  present  paper 
gave  an  account  of  the  collection  made  by  Mr.  A,  H, 
Everett,  at  Zamboanga,  in  the  Itland  of  Mindando. 
iNine^-eight  species  were  obtained  in  this  locality  by 
Mr.  Everett;  ttf  whidi  eleven  were  new  to  the  Philip- 


pine Fauna,  and  ax  were  aev  to  science. — Mr.  £.  B. 
Alston  read  some  notes  snpplenentaiy  to  his  paper 
on  the  sqidrTels  of  the  Neotrapical  region. 


MBnosoEoaiCAL  Socmr.— (fTstbusdi^, 
'  yovmber  SO.) 

C.  Gbeatbs,  Esq.,  Prerident,  in  the  Chair. 

The  fbllowing  papers  wvn  read:— 'Mteport  oa  tho 
Phonological  Observationi  for  1878,"  by  the  Bev.  T. 
A.  Presbott ;  "  Up-Bank  Thaws,"  by  the  Bev.  Fenwi^ 
W.  Stow;  "Comparison  of  liiennoiDetric  Obaarra- 
tions  made  on  bwrd  ship,"  by  Capt.  H.  Toynbee. 


CnrancaL  Soonrr.— -(7ilMr*i&sr,  Sotmiiiar  21.) 

R.  WAKHmoToy,  Esq..  in  the  Chair.  The  following 
papers  were  read : — "  A  Chemical  Study  of  Vegetable 
Albinism,"  by  Prof.  Church.  The  author  has  made 
Qumer-jus  analyses  of  white  and  green  leaves  of  the 
same  age  from  the  same  plant  in  order  to  discover 
whether  any  difference  in  their  composition  could  be 
detected.  The  leaves  were  gathered  from  the  maple, 
the  holly,  the  ivy,  and  thirteen  exotio  plants.  White 
leaves  contain  more  wat^  than  corresponding  green 
leaves,  while  the  ash  of  white  leaves  contains  more 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  but  less  lime,  and  espe- 
cially less  oxalate  and  carbonate  of  calcinm.  Nearly 
60  per  cent,  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  white  leaves  is  non- 
albumenoid,  while  the  green  leaves  contain  30  per 
cent,  of  nitrogen  in  that  state.  The  author  has 
also  analysed  a  vegetable  parasite,  the  dodder,  and 
its  host,  the  red  clover ;  he  finds  that  the  iriiite  leavea 
resemble  in  composition  the  parasite  while  the  host 
represeots  the  green  leaves.  The  white  leaf  is,  there* 
fore,  in  a  sense  a  parasite  on  the  green  leaf,  uid  owes 
its  existence  to  its  connexion  with  the  normal  portion 
of  the  plant. — "Belation  between  the  Meltiog-Foints 
of  the  Elements  and  their  Coefficients  of  ExiMnsion," 
by  Dr.  Camelly.  The  anthor  finds  that  of  thirty-one 
elements  twenty -six  show  that  the  coefficient  of  ozpan- 
sion  increases  as  the  melting-point  diminishes ;  the  five 
excoptions  are  arsenic,  antimony,  bismuth,  tellurium, 
and  tin. — "A  Preliminary  Notice  on  a  Hydride  of 
Boron,"  by  A.  H.  Jones.  The  author  succeeded  in 
preparing  a  grey  friable  mass  of  magnesium  boride 
by  strongly  heating  a  mixture  of  magnesium  dust  and 
boron  trioxide.  On  treating  this  mass  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  a  colourless  gas  was  evolved,  spontane- 
onaly  inflammable,  burning  with  a  green  flame,  and  of 
disagreeable  odour. 


LcTifaAiT  SociBTT. —  (T^wrsrfay,  November  21.) 

Db.  Gwyn  Jevfhbts,  F.R.S.,  V.-P.,  in  the  Chair. 
Dr.  W.  P.  Kesteven  exhibited,  and  a  short  note 
was  read  on,  specimens  of  the  so-called  T^te 
AnglaUe  {MtloeactM  eomtnunu),  from  Vieuxfort,  St. 
Lncis.  ToOTe  also  were  exhibited  roots,  tendrils,  and 
tnbers  in  different  stages  of  Vi^  gm^ylodea  and 
V.  cutpidaia,  illustrating  the  paper  immediately 
thereafter  read — viz.,  "  On  Branch  Tubers  and 
Tendrils  of  V.  gongyhdes^  by  Mr.  B.  Irwin  Lynch. 
Subterranean  tubers  are  by  no  means  uncommon  among 
plaats-~e.^.,  the  potato— but  in  contrast  those  of 
v.  gongylodet  pre-exist  on  the  stem,  are  aerial,  at  a 
height,  and  on  dropping  to  the  ground  strike  root. 
Cylindrical,  of  considerable  size,  and  tenacious  of  life, 
they  are  doubtless  a  safeguard  in  propagation  of  the 
plant  in  seasons  of  droughL  The  tendrils  possess 
terminal  adhesive  disks,  formed  without  the  stimulus 
of  contact  with  any  substance,  as  opposed  to  certain 
other  climbers  mentioned  by  Mr.  Chas.  Darwin. 
The  aerial  roots  are  of  great  length— eleven  feet  and 
more — spring  from  each  node,  and  are  of  arich  crimson 
hue  in  summer,  therefore  an  attractive  object  as  seen 
in  the  Victoria  House  at  Eew. — "Report  on  the 
Mollueca  dredged  by  the  Staff  of  fiLM.S.  CkaUengtr" 
by  the  Bev.  R.  Boog  Watson,  F.L.S.  After  an  in- 
troductory chapter  as  to  the  difficulty  of  the  task, 
from  the  great  amount  of  material  brought  home  by 
the  expedition,  the  author  proceeds  to  give  a  detailed 
account  of  the  Solenoconehia,  comprising  three  genera 
of  MoUnsca,  Dentalium,  S^hodentaUum,  and  Cadulm. 
Of  the  first  of  these,  eighteen  species  are  identified 
whereof  eleven  are  new  forms.  The  species  of 
Sijphodentalium,  seven  in  uumber,  are  all  new  to 
science.  Among  the  genus  Cadulus  two  only  are 
already  known,  and  nine  species  and  one  variety  are 
recorded  and  for  the  first  time  described.  Of  the 
entire  series  of  the  three  genera  above  mentioned — 
thirty-six  apeeiea  and  four  varieties  in  all — twmtj 


may  be  regarded  aa  hithnto  aaknovn.  Sos, 
of  these  are  of  high  interest  as  bting  liii^ 
remnants  of  genera  which  have  existed  unee  lb 
Cretaceous  epoch. — The  abstract  of  a  paper  "(h 
the  Symplocaceae,"  by  Mr.  John  Miers,  F,KA,  m 
read  by  the  Secretary.  To  Mr.  Beathun  ig  due  Vat 
credit  of  our  earliest  accurate  knowledge  of  iht 
group ;  Mr.  Miers,  however,  urges  the  complete  aspi- 
ration of  this  family  from  tiiat  of  the  St;Tseeift-t«ii 
natural  orders  prerionsly  eonfonnded  together.  IV 
authors  of  the  Genera  IHantarum  more  reeendf  liu 
Che  example  of  Prof.  A.  de  Candolle,  who  ffgatdedm 
Symplocaceae  as  a  mere  tribe  of  the  Stjiamr. 
This  appears  objectionable  on  several  gronads  eno 
by  the  author  in  detail.  He  then  gives  a  sjn<i^  oT 
what  appear  to  him  as  eleven  secognisahts  gam, 
which  are  defined,  and  appends  lists  of  12$  ^edo.  Ii 
a  short  communication  on  "The  Algae  of  Likt 
Nyassa,"  by  Prof.  G.  Dickie,  theee  were  mettfionedtt 
having  been  obtained  through  Dr.Lawsiof  thsLiriof 
stonia  Mission.  All  the  Algal  genera  are  known  Eon- 
pean  forms ;  while  the  Diatomaceae,  with  few  eiKp- 
tions,  are  likewise  widely  diffused  spedea,  tht  out; 
peculiar  new  form  being  ^ihenUa^vaU. 

Mbtbobolooical  Soaarr,— {Z%urs(jiijr,  ^mtderil ) 

C.  GsBAves,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  Chair.  A  Itciiin 
was  delivered  on  "  Clouds  and  Weather-Si;^" bjdif 
Bev.  W.  Clement  Ley,  M.A.   The  lectursr  said  tbjl 
there  are  great  difficulties  in  framing  rnlfs  bjihieh 
WA  can  judge  of  coming  weather  from  obsemiiou  of 
the  clouds,  because  this  kind  of  obsemttoii  it  tn 
almost  incommunicable  art,  requiring  t^ml  akm 
of  the  eye,  and  because  the  old  claHfiutiaii  and 
nomenclature  of  the  clouds  are  ineompltitt,  hiiin; 
been  framed  at  a  time  when  the  laws  of  tba  tiade,  w 
which  the  forms  and  movementa  of  tba  clouds  mK- 
lated,  were  not  understood.   In  all  nttempiB  tn  Con- 
caat  the  weather  we  must  employ  rnlei  dedood  from 
weatheF.map«.   Now,  the  movements  ot  tin  t^- 
currents,  and  the  types  of  cloud  which  the;  tnujrt, 
affi>rd  us  the  most  useful  informatioo  u  to  liic  di- 
position  and  movement  of  the  areas  of  fine  aoi  ^i; 
weather.   Accordingly  a  considerable  part  of  th; 
tnre  was  taken  up  with  those  general  mies  br  At 
use  of  which  this  information  can  be  interptetol.  I- 
was  shown  that  from  the  ai>pearaace,  postue.  f-i 
movement  of  the  bank  of  cirrus  and  dmHtrs'it 
whidi  commonly  precedes  the  nimbus  or  lUD-flinii^ 
the  ftont  of  an  advancing  area  of  depresBon,  »e  m 
infer  the  direction  of  advance  of  the  Istter.  tai 
consequent  probable  changes  of  weather  tod  ^-if- 
The  nature  of  this  inference  was  itlastntedirJ'i- 
gram.   The  changes  in  the  aspectof  ihedwii'i"-- 
cfaaracterise respectively  the  right  handiadlcii  ^'-^ 
segmentsof  a  depresaion  in  its  transit  itnt^ti''''' 
scribed.  The  lecturer  next  proceeded  to  putt  '-^ 
contrast  betwem  the  front  and  rwr  of  s  depm^'"  ^ 
regards  the  direction  of  the  cloud-currentB,  types  of  w 
clouds,  and  the  manner  in  which  showers  are  forme'- 
The  local  showers  which  are  common  during  itn  ^ 
crease  of  barometric  pressure  were  ahown  to  bt  a*- 
veloped  in  an  upward  direction  through  tha  for^ii™ 
of  cumulus,  being  in  this  respect  the  opponl*^"^ 
more  extensive  rainfalls  whose  ^mptoois  fint  k'''"* 
appuent  in  the  highest  rc^ons  of  the  stmospbt:^ 
The  differences  of  appearance  between  those  cmh  i 
which  are  likely  to  assume  a  cirriform  ■"P*'.*^"' 
and  to  pass  into  shower  clonds,  and  those  whirt  «< 
not  likely  to  do  so,  were  described;  and  the  IkI""' 
took  ofcasion   to  explain   a  few  of  the  otai(i«T 
weather-signs  derived  from  the  colours  of  tb*  «J- 
and  the  clearness  of  the  otmosphere.    Attention  "* 
invited  to  some  peculiar  types  of  cloud,  espfcujlv' 
a  hybrid  variety  occurring  under  particular  wodili  » 
of  presfure  and  temperature,  a  forerunner  of  thufjwj- 
storms:  and  also  to  the  Jow-level  "t"'""  ^"If 
usually  prevails  in  our  winter  anti-cyclonea.  j*,* 
aid  of  the  oxy-hydrogen  limelight,  sketches  of 
of  the  more  definite  varieties  of  cloud  were  ixluut« 
in  the  course  of  the  lecture. 

Physical  Socnmr.— (SufKn/ay,  ^o"-  23  ) 

Prof.  W.  G.  Adahs  in  the  Chair.  .T'!;^ 
Ayrtoo,  late  of  the  Imporial  Eogmeeniig  U-i'^ 
Tokio,  Japan,  read  a  paper  written  by  "•j""",^ 
Prof.  J.  Perry,  of  the  same  oollegp,  oa  "The  .w^ 
of  Colour  and  of  Visible  Motion."  The  aaihors  wg 
by  poinUng  out  the  well-known  fact  that  enioti^n  i- 
eidtod  by  wmng  bodies,  and  they  bshsvrf  t^i 
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upon  this  hunt  n  nev  ftmotional  art  voald  be  crested 
vhich  vonld  Mceire  a  high  deTelopment  io  the  far- 
di»t:iDt  fbtnre.   AU  methods  of  exciting  emotion 
could  be  cnltintei  ;  but  of  thew,  music,  by  reoaon 
of  the  facility  vrth  which  its  effects  conld  be  pto- 
daci-d,  bad  heva  highly  perfected  by  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind.  Scalptnn  and  painting  are  not  punlf  emo- 
tiocal  arts*  like  maalc,  inasmuch  as  tney  inrolTe 
thoogbt.   It  would  take  a  long  time  and  much  coltare 
for  the  eye  to  bebold  moving  figures  with  similar  emo- 
tional results  to  those  of  the  ear  on  hearing  sweet 
sounds  ;  but  time  and  culture  only  might  be  necessoiy. 
It  might  be  due  to  their  neglect  of  this  emotional  ten- 
dency that  the  Western  nations  felt  little  emotion  at 
moving  Tisual  displays.    For  among  the  Eastern 
natioDi  they  bud  entertainmoatB  consisting  of  motions 
and  dumb  show  which,  altbongh  ineom[ffeheosible  and 
even  ludicroas  to  the  European,  powerfully  afibcted 
the  feeliDgs  of  a  native  aadience.    In  Japan  the 
anthore  had  seen  whole  operas  of  "  melodious  motion  " 
pprformed  in  the  theatres;  the  emotions  being  ex- 
pressed by  morements  of  the  body,  affecting  to  the 
iiutiience.  which  were  quit«  strange  to  them.  The 
acivmpanying   orchestral  music   was,   withal,  dis- 
rle,ijitig  to  UM  authors;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
n'l-steni  music  is  mostly  displeasing  to  the  Japanese. 
The  emotioDB  i»odueed  by  rspidly-moTing  masses, 
ench  aa  a  traio  bowling  up  to  a  bridge,  or  dunging 
C'jlonrs  as  in  sunsets,  have  been  felt  by  all.  Harmonic 
insirumenta  bare  been  constructed  to  exhibit  the  com- 
bination of  two  or  more  pairs  of  harmonic  motions  to 
thoeye:  forexample,  Blackburn's  pendulum,  Lissajon's 
forks.  Wbealstone  s  kaleidophone  andTisley's  harmono- 
^iph.  FM^.  Ayrtan  illustrated  Mb  nmarks  by  ex- 
hibuiDgtlMMiiMtnimflnUin  action.   The  pendulum 
traced  out  thtt  eomploz  path  of  the  combined  motions 
tv  a  jet  of  Cslling  sand ;  the  forks  by  a  moving  beam 
cf  light  thrown  on  a  screen  ;  the  kaleidophone  by  a 
liri^'ht  bead ;  and  the  harmonograph  by  the  involutions 
of  ao  aniline  pen.   With  none  of  these,  and  such  like 
inftrnments,  however,  is  the  production  of  mere 
emotion  the  end  in  view ;  and  in  most  of  them  no 
change  can  be  made  in  the  periods  of  the  pairs  of 
hnrmonic  or  periodic  motions  combined  without  Ar- 
resting the  inBtrament — a  proceeding  which  in  music 
would  be  analogous  to  stopping  the  tune  at  the  end  of 
uvery  chord.   'Hiere  is  no  provision  either  for  chang- 
ing the  amplitude  or  jibase.    A  Eucceasful  instrument 
in  the  new  ktnematical  art  must  visibly  render  changes 
in  period,  ABlpIitude,and  phase  of  the  harmonic  motions 
represented.    Profs.  Ayrton  and  Ferry  hsd  designed 
an  instramant,  which  was  now  in  Jn^ao,  for  effecting 
thfse  required  chaogn  in  a  combination  of  harmonic 
motions  given  to  a  moving  bod^,  and  which  they 
claimod  to  be  the  first  musical  instrument  of  the 
■visual  art  in  question.   They  had  not  given  it  a  name 
yi-t,  because  the  nomenclature  of  the  subject  was  on- 
ii'vented.    A  diagram  of  this  instrument  was  ex- 
hitiited  to  the  meeting.   It  consists  of  a  mechanical 
arrangcmfut  of  levers,  pulleys,  and  cords,  whereby 
two  barmonic  motions—one  along  a  vertical,  and  the 
other  along  a  horizontal  line — are  compounded  on  the 
rt-sultnnt  motion  of  a  suspended  pane  of  glass,  A 
I'liitrk  circle  painted  on  the  pane  is  intended  to  repre- 
tcnt  a  moving  body  as  projected  against  a  wall  or 
horeen   behind.   The  levers  moving  the  pane  are 
iiftiiii't-d  by  &  revolving  barrel,  the  periphery  of 
which  is  curved  according  to  mathematical  jprincifdes, 
8')  as  to  give  the  diflbrnit  harmonic  motioas  to  the 
levers   in  one  rovotution.   The  motion  is  further 
reguliited  by  shifting  the  levers  ;  and  by  the  angular 
vt-liciiy  of  the  barrel.   In  this  way  the  period,  am- 
p'.itud",  and  phase  of  the  component  motions  of 
tho  ^'.1-9  either  in  a  vertical  or  horizontal  direction 
may  Io  changed  at  will,  and  almost  immediately.' 
i  >iht'r  kinds  of  periodic  motion  may  be  compounded  in 
a  efmiFar  way.    Pro£  Ayrton  also  suggested  other 
forms  of  apparatus  for  the  purpose.  ITumberless 
<*oTn'-in-ilions  of  graceful  motions,  producing  emo- 
tionwl  «ffects  on  the  beholder,  can  by  its  means  be 
given  to  a  visible  boJy.   It  is  the  intention  of  the 
.-lutliors  to  construct  nn  improved  form  of  the  appara- 
tus, and  to  arrange  for  the  blending  of  colour  with 
thu  moviog  body  to  heightm  the  emotional  influence : 
fur  example,  they  purpose  having  changing  mosaics  of 
difTvrtrr.t  hues  thrown  upon  the  screen  for  a  back- 
frrourid  to  the  black  spot.  This  can  be  done  by  means 
of  an  inntmment  similar  to  the  chromotrope  with 
its  rt-v^ilving   sht-et   of  parti-coloured    glass.  In 
cooct  iit'i'tn    Prof.  Ayrton  said  that  there  might 
yet.le  iuTcnted  many   different   vayi   of  pro- 


dndng  these  spectacles,  and  there  was  no  reason 
why  a  whole  city  full  of  peo[^  should  not  enjoy  these 
display  projected  upon  the  clouds  overhead.  In  the 
short  discussion  vhich  followed.  Dr.  Stone  pointed  out 
that  the  Japanese  employ  a  different  scaln  from  that  of 
the  Western  nations,  aod  that  therefore  our  music 
may  seem  odd  to  them  as  theirs  is  to  us.  The  ethno- 
logical difference  of  ear  between  the  Chinese  race  and 
ourselves  is  a  subject  worthy  of  investigation.  Ho 
attributed  the  influence  of  pantomime  on  the  Japanese 
to  association,  and  asserted  that  music  not  only  pro- 
duced enotioos,  bat  snggeeted  ideas.  The  harmony 
of  music,  poetry,  and  motion  was  well  known,  and 
tone-poet  was  a  name  given  to  composers.  Br.  Olad- 
stooa  remarked  that  all  the  senses  could  be  harmonised 
when  sufficiently  educated,  as  attested  by  the  art 
of  the  cnok  and  the  perfumer.  Sugar  and  nitre  when 
tasted  separately  were  not  disagreeable ;  but  whon 
tasted  together  the  effect  was  very  nauseous,  and  great 
quantities  of  beet  sugar  had  been  vitiated  by  sm'ill 
traces  of  nitre  from  the  beetroot.  Frof.  Ayrton  also 
alluded  to  the  curious  fact  that  certain  persons  on 
hearing  music  seemed  to  see  changing  colours  or 
landscapes  arise  before  them,  and  others  see  bright 
lights  on  hearing  shrill  sounds. — Dr.  Schuster  then 
described  his  new  method  of  adjusting  the  collimator 
of  the  spectroscope  for  parallel  rays  of  different  re- 
fraugibility.  His  plan  is  very  simple,  and  is  based 
on  the  fact  that  if  the  rays  entering  the  prism  are 
parallel,  the  focus  seen  in  the  telescope  will  remain 
constant  when  the  prism  is  turned  round  ;  but  if  they 
are  not  parallel,  the  focus  will  shift.  The  process, 
tlierefore,  consists  in  looking  through  the  telescope 
while  turning  the  prism.  If  the  focus  shifts,  the 
collimator  has  to  be  adjusted  until  no  shiiting  takes 
place.  The  adjustment  must  be  mode  with  a  prism 
whose  sides  are  perfectly  jUmut;  and  a  good  one  may 
be  kept  for  the  purpose. 


FINE  ART. 

Memoirs  of  the  JA,J&  of  Anna  Jameson.  By 
her  Niece,  Genurdine  Macpherson.  (Long- 
mans.) 

It  i8  sad  to  learn  *  that  the  writer  of  these 
very  interesting  Memoirs  of  a  noteworthy 
and  busy  life  has  not  lived  to  see  her  book 
giren  to  the  world.  Mrs.  Macpherson,  the 
favotirite  niece  of  Mrs.  Jameson  (the  pretty 
Qerardine  Bate),  who  for  many  years  snp- 
plied  to  her  the  place  of  a  danghter,  married, 
when  she  was  only  eighteen,  ayoimg  Scotch 
artist,  Bobert  Macpherson,  and  went  to  live 
in  Rome.  After  a  few  years  Mr.  Maopher- 
son's  sight  failed,  and,  being  obliged  to  give 
up  painting,  he  took  to  photography,  in 
which,  aided  by  his  wife,  he  was  for  some 
time  very  saccessfnl.  Difficnlties  and 
troubles,  however,  came,  and  in  1873  he 
died,  leaving  his  wife,  with  health  already  un- 
dermined, *'  to  stru^le  as  she  ooald  throngh 
a  sad  entanglement  of  debt  and  distress,  with 
two  young  children  dependent  npon  her." 
Bravely  she  took  np  iha  harden,  accepting 
cheerfolly  eve^thing  she  found  to  do  in  the 
shape  of  vrritmg  or  teaching,  even  filling 
the  post  of  newspaper  -  correspondent  in 
Rome  daring  the  deadly  season,  when  the 
regular  correspondent  went  away  for  his 
health. 

Last  year,  though  heart  disease  was  fast 
gaining  npon  her,  she  undertook  this  Life  of 
her  aunt,  and  has  accomplished  her  task 
with  something  of  that  simple  grace  which 
distingaishes  Mrs.  Jameson's  own  writings 
and  which  probably  she  derived  from  her 
early  teaching. 

Hitherto  the  world  has  known  very  little 
of  the  private  life  of  Anna  Jameson,  except 

*  From  a  "Postscript"  written  by  Mrs.  OHphant, 
who  has  superintended  the  final  pablication  of  t.his 
work. 


that  her  marriafi;e  was  unhappy,  and  that 
she  was  separated  from  her  husband.  Under 
these  trying  circumstances,  it  says  much  for 
the  sincerity  of  her  conduct  that  no  breath 
of  scandal,  such  as  the  jealous  and  uuscru- 
pulous  reviewers  of  that  day  were  fond  of 
casting  at  their  female  contemporaries,  ever 
tarnished  her  fair  name.  Her  life,  indeed, 
as  told  in  tiiese  p^^s,  is  a  noble  record  of 
unselfish  devotion  and  fulfilled  duties. 

Even  in  childhood  the  energy  of  her  cha- 
racter was  remarkable,  as  several  charm- 
ingly pretty  little  stories  of  her  and  her 
sisters  testify.  Once,  being  moved  by  sup- 
posed wrong  done  to  these  same  little  sisters 
by  a  person  in  whose  charge  they  had  all 
been  left  at  Newcastle,  while  their  parents 
went  to  Scotland,  the  little  Anna  planned  a 
flight,  and  actually  set  forth  one  evening 
accompanied  by  the  other  three  little  con- 
spirators, who  blindly  followed  their  leader, 
to  walk  to  Scotland,  each  being  provided  for 
the  journey  with  "  a  tiny  bundle  of  clothes, 
containing  a  change  for  Sunday,"  and  as 
maob  bread-and-butter  as  oonid  possibly  be 
stowed  away  in  the  fronts  and  pockets  of 
their  frocks. 

"  As  the  oldest  and  stron^st  Anna  charged  her 
own  shoulders  with  the  weif^ht  of  a  many-caped 
gig  cloak  [presumably  a  garment  of  the  period], 
belonfpng  to  their  governess,  under  cover  of  which 
they  could,  she  said,  all  sleep  at  ni^ht  under  the 
he^es ;  and,  as  for  food,  when  tbeir  own  slices 
of  bread-and-butter  gave  out,  they  need  only 
knock  at  some  cottage  door  on  their  way  and  say 
they  were  four  little  children  going  to  Scotland  to 
refind  their  father  and  mother,  and  no  one  would 
refuse  them  a  drink  of  milk  and  a  crust,  Anna  was 
quite  sure," 

Of  course  the  cinldren  were  overtalran  and 
brought  back,  but  not  until  the  three-rear, 
old  Camilla  had  fallen  into  a  ditch  and  lost 
her  shoe. 

Anna  was,  at  the  date  of  this  expedition, 
about  nine  years  old.  She  was  bom  in 
Dublin  in  1794,  the  eldest  daughter  of  a 
clever  young  miniature-painter— Brownell 
Murphy— of  patriotic  sympathies,  who,  not 
being  able  to  make  any  position  for  himself 
in  his  own  country,  fortunately  came  to  settle 
in  England  when  Anna  was  about  four  years 
old,  and  thus  escaped  from  the  consequences 
which  his  revolntioiubry  opinions  might  pro- 
bably have  brought  upon  him  had  he  re- 
mained to  share  in  the  gathering  Rebellion. 

The  circumstances  of  the  Murphy  family 
were  never  very  prosperous,  but  Anna  re- 
ceived a  superior  education  to  most  girls  of 
that  period,  being  trained  by  a  very  strict 
and  accomplished  governess,  who  afterwards 
became  her  aunt.  This  training  she  supple- 
mented on  all  sides,  at  her  own  will,  her 
lively  imagination  leading  her  into  many 
out-of-the-way  paths.  She  early  showed  a 
taste  for  literature,  and  wrote  an  Eastern 
story  called  "Faizy  "  for  the  benefit  of  her 
sisters  when  she  was  not  more  than  twelve 
years  old. 

At  sixteen  this  courageous  young  spirit, 
who  at  nine  had  planned  a  flight  into 
Scotland  and  at  eleven  had  arrange  a 
journey  to  Flanders  with  her  sistore,  in 
order  that  the^  might  learn  lace-maldng, 
and  thns  contribute  to  the  support  of  the 
family,  achieved  the  indqmidenoe  she 
desired.  At  this  early  age  she  became  a 
governess  in  the  fiimily  of  the  Marquis  of 
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Winchester,  where  she  remained  fonr  years. 
The  charming  portrait  of  her  given  as 
frontispiece  to  these  Memoirs  is  ta^en  from 
a  miniature  painted  by  her  fhther  at  tiiis  age. 
It  represents  a  beaatifal  intelligentyoang  face 
lighted  np  by  enthnaiasin,  truly  a  daughter 
of  whom  any  father  might  have  been  proud, 
and  one  well  calcniated  to  win  other  hearts 
beside  a  father's,  as  was  quickly  proved 
when  Mr.  Robert  Jameson,  a  clever  young 
barrister  just  come  up  from  the  North  to 
London  to  enter  upon  his  profession,  was 
intivdnced  to  her  Tay  an  old  friend.  The 
two  yonng  people  ftll  in  love,  and  were 
engaged  to  be  married,  bnt,  for  some  reason 
not  stated,  the  eng^ement  was  broken  off 
soon  after  it  was  miwe,  and  poor  Anna,  in 
the  deepest  despondency,  went  to  Italy  as 
goremess  in  a  noble  fiunily  who  were 
making  the  grand  tour. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  ^e  "  dark 
cloud  "  under  which  she  represents  herself 
as  moving  at  this  time  was  really  so  dark  as 
it  then  seemed :  at  all  events,  the  sorrows 
that  could  be  confided  to  a  diary  wsre 
not  the  bitterest  kind  of  sorrows,  as  she 
learnt  afterwards  too  well,  and  it  is  evident 
from  this  same  diary  that  her  sentimental 
regrets  were  considerably  mitigated  by 
h&e  delight  at  the  new  scenes,  new  com- 
panions, and  beantira  in  nature  and  art 
which  she  saw.  She  is  constantly  forgetting 
her  rdle  of  ^e  ennuyee  in  her  enthnsiasm  over 
some  lovely  view  or  beantiful  work  of  art. 
This  tonr  greatly  expanded  her  mind  and 
her  knowledge :  indeed,  it  laid  the  foundation 
for  much  of  her  after- work;  but  the  diary 
she  then  kept,  after  the  manner  of  all  young 
ladies  travelling  on  the  Continent,  was,  we 
can  well  believe,  written  without  any  thought 
of  pnblication.  It  was  not,  indeed,  until 
after  her  marriage  with  Mr.  Jameson, 
which  took  place  in  1825 — the  engagement 
having  been  unfortunately  renewed  on  her 
return  to  EngUmd — that  she  was  persuaded 
by  an  enterprising  friend  to  allow  him  to 
print  her  little  green.covered  manuscript 
volumes,  and  that  they  were  brought  out, 
after  slight  revision,  under  Uie  title  of  Diary 
of  an  l^nuySe.  This  work  at  once  found 
&vour  with  the  public,  though  some  of  her 
readers  were  afterwards  a  little  disappointed 
to  find  that  the  sentimental  diarist  had  not 
died,  as  she  has  represented  herself  as  doing, 
at  Antun  on  her  way  back  to  England,  but 
was  living  to  publish  other  works. 

Of  the  nnhappiness  of  the  married  life  of 
Mrs.  Jameson,  her  biographer  speaks  with 
a  reticence  one  cannot  but  respect ;  though, 
it  must  be  owned,  it  would  be  satisfactory 
to  learn  more  of  the  nature  of  those  "incom- 
patibilities of  temper  and  disposition  "  which 
finally  rendered  it  impossible  for  her  to  tive 
with  her  husband.  These  "  inoompatibili- 
ties"  seem  to  have  declared  themselves 
from  the  earliest  p«iod  of  their  union,  and  in 
1829,  after  four  years  spent  together,  Mr. 
Jameson  went  out  to  Dominica  as  puisne 
judge,  his  wife  returning  to  her  father's  house 
and  "  to  the  consolation  of  that  warm  and 
strong  family  love  which  was  always  her 
strongbold  and  protection."  There  does 
not  at  this  time  appear  to  have  been  any 
thought  of  final  separation,  but  the  tempo- 
rary parting  was  felt  as  a  relief,  and  Mrs. 
Jameson  soon  after  went  abroad  with  her 


father  and  his  patron  and  friend  Sir  Gerard 
Noel,  and  on  her  return  published  her  in- 
teresting volumes  entitled  Yitiis  and  Skebshea 
at  Home  and  Abroad.  These  were  followed 
by  the  Characteristics  of  Women,  a  series  of 
thoughtful  and  graceful  essays  on  the  cha- 
racters of  Sbakspere's  women. 

"  Mv  life,"  she  says  in  her  Introduction  to  this 
work,  "  has  been  spent  in  observing  and  thinkiDjjif ; 
I  have  had,  as  you  well  know,  more  opportunities 
for  the  first,  more  leisure  for  the  last,  than  have 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  most  people.  What  I  have 
seen,  felt,  thought  and  sutTered,  has  led  me  to 
form  certain  opinions.  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
condition  of  women  in  society,  as  at  present  con- 
stituted, is  false  in  itself  and  injurious  to  them — 
that  the  education  of  women  as  at  present  con- 
ducted is  founded  in  mistaken  principles,  and 
tends  to  increase  fearfully  the  sum  of  misery  and 
error  in  both  sexes." 

Nevertheless,  she  does  not  rush  into  discus- 
sions of  Womui's  Bights,  or  fling  her 
opinions  on  burning  questions  in  the  nice  of 
the  world,  but  simply  seeks  to  illustrate  by 
examples  drawn  from  Shakspere  "  the  vari- 
ous modifications  of  which  the  female  cha- 
racter is  susceptible,  with  their  causes  and 
results." 

This  book  was  most  warmly  received, 
several  editions  being  quickly  called  for,  and 
the  fascinating  author  was  much  courted 
and  flattered  in  society  both  in  England  and 
Germany,  where  she  had  many  attached 
friends.  From  these  social  distractions  she 
vras  called  away  1^  a  mandate  from  her 
husband,  who  was  now  settled  in  Canada, 
and  who  wished  that  bis  wife  should  join 
him  there.'  She  went  out  in  1886,  with  a 
heavy  heart,  and  seems  to  have  found  the 
reality  worse  even  than  her  most  dismal 
forebodings.  In  her  Winter  Studies  and 
Summer  Bambles  she  has  given  a  melan- 
choly pictore  of  the  dreary  frozen  winter 
she  passed  in  Toronto ;  but  the  outward  cold, 
though  very  trying  to  her  delicate  frame, 
was  as  nothing  to  the  chill  ber  warm  feelings 
experienced  at  the  separation  from  all  she 
loved.  Of  the  bitterness  of  this  time  no  one 
can  form  any  opinion,  but  it  seems  to  have 
led  her  to  the  conclusion  that  "  neither  dut^ 
nor  necessity"  demanded  any  further  sacri- 
fice, and  that  to  stay  longer  in  Canada 
would  only  be  prolonging  "  a  vain,  foolish 
struggle."  Accordingly  she  returned  to 
England,  bearing  with  her  the  following 
extraordinary  letter  from  her  husband  : — 

"  My  dear  Anna, — In  leaving  Canada  to  reside 
among  your  ftiends  in  England  or  elsewhere, 
you  carry  with  you  my  most  perfect  respect  and 
esteem.  My  afl'ection  you  will  never  cease  to  re- 
tain. Were  it  otherwise,  I  should  feel  leas  pain 
at  consenting  to  an  arrangement  arising  from  no 
wish  of  mine,  but  which  I  am  compelled  to  be- 
lieve is  best  calculated  for  your  uappinees,  and 
which,  therefore,  I  cannot  but  approve. 

"  I  have  love  and  work  enough "  is  the 

heading  chosen  by  her  biographer  for  the 
next  chapter  in  Mrs.  Jameson's  life,  and 
from  this  time  forth,  indeed,  her  life  was  that 
of  a  busy  literary  woman,  working,  however, 
for  others  rather  than  for  herself.  Her  father 
had  now  been  for  many  years  paralysed,  and 
the  support  of  mother,  father,  and  one  or 
two  sisters  devolved  mainly  upon  her  exer- 
tions. One  of  the  most  beautiful  traits  in 
her  character  is  that  strong  fomily  love 


which  made  her  undertake  so  large  a  sh- 
ot Tosponsibili^  without  repining. 

Hitherto  Mrs.  Jameson,  thongh  almost  al 
her  books  had  contained  appreciative  ciii^ 
cisms  of  works  of  art,  had  not  been  knoitl 
to  the  world  chiefly  as  a  writer  on  art.  Now 
however,  she  seems  to  have  perceived  tbit 
this  was  her  true  vocation,  for  in  lUl-il 
she  published  her  Handbooks  to  the  PriTate 
and  Public  Galleries  in  and  near  London 
and,  shortly  after,  her  delightful  biogpaphie! 
of  the  early  Italian  painters.  These  were 
first  published  in  the  pa^  of  the  huy 
Magazine,  and  afterwards  m  a  little  shilling 
volume,  which  has  done  more  perhaps  kk 
ward  promoting  a  taste  for  art  in  this  conntrj 
than  almost  any  work  published  daring  tbe 
present  centuiy.  Of  course  the  research  of 
the  present  day  has  proved  much  of  its  in- 
formation to  be  inaccurate,  and  its  m- 
clnsions  in  many  instances  to  be  fonnded  on 
false  premisses,  for  Mrs.  Jameson  believed  la 
Tasari  with  too  implicit  a  faith.  Bat  ia 
spite  of  these  faults  I  know  no  book  thao 
gives  such  a  vivid  picture  of  the  men  of 
whom  she  writes,  or  that  is  eo  well  calcn- 
iated to  awaken  an  interest  in  their  lires. 
I  speak  perhaps  with  the  more  oertainfj 
because  I  well  remember  the  pleasure  I  de. 
rived  from  this  little  book  whenamerecbild, 
and  how  it  first  led  me  to  undodavd  and 
enjoy  Italian  art ;  and  I  believe  it  hai  done 
the  same  for  many  others  beside  mjaelt 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  ue  E-nlj 
Tialian  Painters  Mrs .  Jameson  began  staims: 
for  her  more  important  works  on  Legendafj 
and  Sacred  Art,  the  first  volumes  of  which 
were  published  in  1 848.  This  she  considered 
the  work  of  her  life,  and  from  the  time  she 
first  undertook  it  to  her  death  it  fally 
occupied  her.  The  subject,  indeed,  opened 
out  a  vast  field  for  labour,  and  in  it  Mrs. 
Jameson  worked  with  an  untiring  tnoff 
that  has  made  it  to  yield  rich  fruit 

Though  not  a   profound  reasoner,  or 
gifted  with    muob   critical  poirer,  Un- 
Jameson  had  yet,  as  she  telliiiS)"^^''^ 
and  thought  much,'*  and  she  nas^ 
impressions  and  ber  thoughts  in  s  sii"F 
unconstrained   manner,  never  oreilijii^ 
them  with  fine  words,  as  is  the  fashion 
with  some  critics,   who,  seeking  only  ts 
show  their  own  exceeding  eloqnence,  flif 
darken  the  subject  they  desire  to  eiponna. 
Mrs.  Jameson  never  does  this,  and  she  nevw 
dogmatises.    One  of  the  principal  cjia"DsOi 
her  writing  is  its  pleasant  personaHtj'.  Sm' 
is  not  an  impassible  critic  dehrering  imi-- 
lible  judgments  upon  works  of  art,  be; 
simply  a  highly-cultivated  woman,  wbo;f 
taste  is  so  good  that  we  may  for  the  nns^ 
part  safely  trust  it  as  a  guide,  even  in  oai- 
ters  upon  which  more  learned  authoniifr 
disagree. 

The  influence  of  her  writings  upon 
culture  of  her  time  was  not  inconsideraW 
nor  has  it  wholly  ceased  at  the  present  dav. 
though  many  of  her  earlier  works  are  no» 
forgotten.  One  of  the  lastshe  wrotewaa  tw 
entitled  A  Common-face  Book  of  Tk"?*''' 
Memories  and  Fancies— &  book,  as  &ne 
self  says,  "  supremely  egotistical  and  subjec- 
tive," but  all  the  more  delightful  on  ti* 
account ;  for  it  is  fuU  of  earnest  thoD?i« 
and  tender  feeling.  ,  . 

One  would  fain  believe  that  a  hfe  so 
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selfish  and  bo  nsefollj  bnsj  as  Mrs.  Jame- 
son's was  not  altogether  tmhappj,  though 
she  iiiiBSed  in  it  ute  highest  happiness  of 
womanhood — ^the  lore  of  hnsband  and  child. 
An  undertone  of  melancholjr  certainly  {per- 
vades these  Memoirs  ;  bat  this  mar  not  im- 
probably be  dne  to  the  biographer's  own 
teelings  under  circumstances  of  deep  depres- 
sion, rather  than  to  the  sadness  of  her  sub- 
jecf.  Ifrs.  Jameson  was  of  a  liyely,  sociable 
diroositioD,  belored  by  all  who  knew  her, 
ana  giving  oat  much  lore  in  return,  ^ra. 
Browning,  who  was  one  of  her  most  intimate 
friends,  writes  of  her  as  "  that  great  heart, 
that  noble  human  creature,  that  dearest 
friend."  A  woman  who  inspired  sentiments 
like  this  coold  not  have  been  constantly  un- 
happy, •whatever  oanse  she  may  hare  had 
for  sorrow. 

She  died  in  1860,  having  for  some  years 
enjoyed  a  pension  on  the  Civil  List  of  1001. 
a  year,  which,  with  an  annaity  of  lOOZ. 
subscribed  for  by  her  friends,  saved  her,  as 
she  said,  from  "  slavery  to  booksellers  and 
bookmakers"  during  the  later  years  of  her 
life.  Mart  M.  Heaton. 


TKK  DTTDLET  SALLEBT. 


The  ezhihition  at  the  Dudley  Gallery  ofiers  a 
fair  display  of  the  works  of  the  younger  school  of 
l  luglisb  artists.    Here  and  there  a  painter  of  es- 
tabusbed  reputation  lends  a  welcome  support  to 
the  interest  of  the  collecUoo,  hut  even  without 
these  indiTidoal  examples  there  may  be  found 
iimple  material  to  justiiy  a  favourable  impression 
of  the  whole.   It  would  he  difficult,  however,  to 
^ive  the  grounds  for  this  impression  without  in- 
<li\lgiDg  in  a  wearisome  catalogue  of  names  and 
titles.   The  excellence  is  often  of  a  bind  that 
«loes  not  surest  the  need  of  detailed  criticism,  nor 
ia  it  conSoed  to  only  a  few  painters  whose  work 
might  be  clearly  distinguished  from  the  mass.  If, 
therefore,  we  are  forced  to  limit  ourselves  to  a  few 
pictures  it  is  with  the  full  knowledge  that  there 
are  many  others  equally  deserving  of  coosidera- 
lion.     The  most  ambitious  design  to  be  found 
here  is  from  the  hand  of  Mr.  Watts;  the  most 
elaborate  piece  of  painting  is  the  Mngaganentt 
<109)  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Watson.    Neither  of  these 
i-'&says  can  be  regarded  as  quite  worthy  of  its 
author.  Mr.  Watson  has  spent  much  labour  in  the 
«xprenion  of  ui  idea  that  has  no  kind  of  intellec- 
tual distinction  or  pictorial  worth.    The  jncture 
fcarcely  tells  its  story,  and  the  story  has  not, 
if  we  may  judge  by  the  result,  been  found 
Iruitful  in  the  suggestion  of  purely  artistic  quali- 
ties.   A  painter  who  chooses  to  interpret  a 
.•H^nUmmtal  theme  like  this  must  be  supposed  to 
liave  discerned  in  it  certain  truths  that  would 
lend  themselves  to  the  resources  of  bis  own  art. 
It  is  scarcely  to  be  believed  that  he  has  been 
attracted  merely  by  the  emotional  reaUties  that 
limy  possibly  asfosiate  themselves  with  a  flirtation 
in  a  ballroom,  and  yet  in  the  painting  as  it  is  now 
juesented  there  is  no  sign  of  anything  more. 
.V  few  years  ago  Mr.  E.  J.  Gregory  undertook  to 
interpret  a  similar  subject,  but  his  rendering  of  it 
«-ery  clearly  reveided  the  presence  of  a  distinct 
jirtistic  purpose.   He  did  not  exclude  or  suppress 
the  sentiment  of  the  scene,  but  he  added  certain 
(lualities  of  colour  tmd  desig^  that  amjily  justified 
the  experiment  from  the  paintm^s  pomt  of  view. 
Such  a  justification  Mr.  Watson  has  fuled  to 
riup^ly.   Thti  workmanship  maybe  in  itself  de- 
serving of  pr^se ;  with  that,  however,  we  are  not 
at  present  concerned ;  all  that  we  are  disposed  now 
to  ui;ge  is,  that  the  labour,  however  excellent, 
misses  its  aim  for  lack  of  the  requisite  guidance 
and  intention.    And  of  the  value  of  the  kind 
intentioj  that  is  absent  from  Mr.  Watson's 
work  it  ia  possible  to  judge  by  reference  to  a  little 


picture  by  Mr.  J.  D,  Linton.  The  subject  of 
Memoriet  (316)  ia  no  less  sentimental,  nor  ia 
the  subject  neglected,  but  the  effect  of  the  painting 
is  fortunately  not  left  dependent  upon  its  dramatic 
or  intellectual  significance.  In  the  drawing  of 
the  single  figure  disposed  in  an  attitude  of  giief, 
and  stiU  more  deciffively  in  the  selection  of  colour 
and  in  the  skill  with  which  colour  ia  submitted  to 
the  influence  of  the  chosen  conditions  of  light,  we 
may  trace  the  distinct  assertion  of  artistic  purpose. 
Before  we  have  time  to  lecognlBe  the  daims  of 
the  legend  the  picture  lives  in  virtue  of  its  colour 
and  design.  By  these  qualities  it  first  appetds  to 
us  as  we  may  suppose  that  it  first  appealed  to  the 
artist^  and  when  we  have  recognised  whatever  of 
intellectual  force  dwells  in  the  rendering  of  the 
subject,  we  are  at  liberty  to  return  with  renewed 
pleasure  to  the  beauty  of  the  painting.  Mr. 
Linton  has  bug  been  known  by  his  work  in 
watercolour,  but  he  has  hitherto  done  httle  in  oil, 
and  the  examples  that  he  sends  to  the  present 
exhibition  have  therefore  a  special  interest.  The 
design  by  Mr.  Watts  already  mentioned  repre- 
senla  an  attempt  to  throw  into  pictorial  form 
the  proverb  that  "When  Poverty  comes  in  at 
the  door  Love  files  out  of  the  window" 
(79).  In  the  spirit  of  daring  litersJness 
witn  which  the  experiment  is  made  the 
modern  painter's  work  serves  to  recall  the 
manner  of  Kake^  and  there  is  about  the  residt  just 
that  element  of  failure  to  wlueh  Blake^  confident 
imiuination  was  often  liable.  It  is  not  always 
posmble  to  translate  an  intelleetoal  ima^^  into  the 
Language  of  art,  however  complete  the  vision  of  it 
may  be.  The  superior  intensity  of  definition 
which  belongs  to  painting  does  not  always  b^t 
an  increased  force  of  effect ;  sometimes,  as  in  uie 
imsent  example,  the  process  of  personification 
seems  rather  to  impoverish  theori|^nal  idea.  That 
the  design  possesses  many  beauties  need  not  be 
said ;  but  the  action  of  the  figures  follows  the  in- 
dication of  the  proverb  with  a  naiveti  that  is  not 
quite  free  from  ludicrous  suggestion.  We  do  not 
intend  to  imply  that  the  subject  could  have  been 
better  illustrated  after  anv  other  fashion ;  we  only 
feel  a  doubt  as  to  whether  it  was  susceptible  of 
serious  illustration  at  all.  The  mode  of  proceed- 
ing is  essentially  that  which  Mr.  Watts  has 
followed  with  success  in  the  noble  oomposition  of 
Love  and  Death :  in  both  the  intellectual  ima^  is 
accepted  with  entire  edmplicity  and  conviction*, 
and  if  there  is  a  difiiwence  in  the  residt  the  reason 
is  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of  the  subject  rather 
than  in  the  resources  of  the  painter. 

Among  the  landscapes  of  the  exhibition  a  pro- 
minent place  belongs  to  Mr.  Boughton's  Put- 
broion  Maids  (289^.  The  two  figures  in  the  fore- 
ground give  the  title  to  the  picture,  but  the  in- 
terest centres  in  the  treatment  of  outward  nature. 
There  is  a  certun  distinction  about  the  choice  of  the 
scene,  with  the  group  of  trees  stit  upon  the  summit 
of  a  sloping  meadow,  that  is  rare  in  English  land- 
scape. The  artist  has  secured  a  graceful  composi- 
tion without  using  the  kind  of  material  that  lends 
itself  to  the  ordinary  conceptions  of  beauty  in 
scenery,  and  in  the  colouring  no  1^  than  the 
design  there  is  the  impression  of  direct  and  close 
ohsnvation  of  nature.  We  have  marked  many 
other  works  for  eoneideration,  and  among  them 
the  csttle-piecea  of  Mr.  Mark  Fisha,  and  the 
coast  scene,  witib  figures  in  the  for^TOimd  (111), 
by  Mr.  Macbeth.  The  latter  is  especially  interest- 
ing for  the  evidence  it  affords  of  the  artist's  study 
of  a  certain  aspect  of  nature  that  he  baa  not  before 
undertaken  to  render.  Among  many  other  con- 
tributors who  help  to  make  the  exhibition  inter- 
esting we  may  mention  Messrs.  Henry  Moore,  H. 
Maculum,  H.  Woods,  Albert  Goodwin,  Val.  Davis, 
Alfred  Parsons^  and  Eldgar  Barclay,  together  with 
Miss  Koberwem  and  Mrs.  Murch. 


ETCHINGS  BT  THB  OBEAT  KA8TBRB  AX  THE  OAL- 
LSSISS  OF  THB  VISK  AST  SOOIEIT. 

Ms.  SnKOVB  Hades  has  very  generonsly  lent 
to  tiie  Fine  Art  Society  a  series  ^  etchiogs  and 


engravings  by  some  of  the  great  masters  of  the 
craft.  He  has  intended,  as  he  explains  to  us  in  a 
note  prefixed  to  the  catalogue,  to  offer  to  the 
public  such  a  collection  of  first-rate  work  as 
would  enable  them  to  follow  the  ^wth  and  to 
appreciate  the  resources  of  etching.  With  this 
purpose  he  has  gathered  together  upwards  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty  examples  by  difierent  hands 
— many  of  them  impressions  of  fine  quality  and 
rare  value.  There  has,  of  course,  been  no  attempt 
to  ofier  an  exhaustiTe  history  of  the  art  of  en- 
graving. Such  a  record  could  not  in  any  ease 
have  been  supplied  from  the  cabinet  of  an  indi- 
vidual collector,  nor  within  the  space  at  his  dis- 
posal would  it  have  been  possiole  to  display  a 
much  laiger  contribution.  For  hid  special  pur- 
pose, however,  the  present  series  is  amply 
sufficient.  He  has  made  use  of  the  work  m  a 
few  great  artists  to  enforce  and  illustrate  certtun 
general  principlee  of  the  art  which  he  believes  to 
be  imperfectly  understood.  He  holds  himself,  as 
he  tells  ufl,  in  some  measure  responsible  for  the 
revived  interest  in  etehing ;  and,  as  he  thinks  this 
revival  has  been  productive  of  harm  as  well  as 
good,  be  feels  that  the  time  has  come  when  he 
should  do  what  lies  in  his  power  to  set  matters 
right. 

It  may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether  the  move- 
ment of  a  living  art  is  capable  of  this  kind  of  con- 
trol, and  it  would  certaituy  be  unjust  to  hold  Mr. 
Haden  responsible  for  a  development  in  the 
practice  of  etching  that  belongs  lather  to  France 
than  to  England.  Nor  need  we  ask  for  any  justi- 
ficadon  of  the  present  ezhiHtion  bevond  that 
which  lies  in  the  beauty  of  the  works  tnemselTes. 
Mr.  Haden  has  some  instructive  things  to  say 
concerning  the  manner  and  aims  of  individual 
masters ;  out  the  latter,  as  he  would  doubtless 
admit,  speak  most  eloquently  on  their  own  behalf, 
and,  while  we  are  duly  grateful  for  the  notes  in  the 
catelogue,  we  are  stiU  more  grateful  for  the 
opportunity  of  studying  the  engravings  that  have 
suggested  them.  The  display  of  such  treasures 
must  tend  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  those  vrho 
are  constantly  pleading  for  a  more  liberal  system 
in  the  control  of  the  national  treasures.  If  the 
wealth  that  is  stored  away  in  the  Print  Room 
of  the  British  Museum  were  accessible  to 
the  public  there  would  be  no  need  to  make 
these  demands  upon  the  liberality  of  private  col- 
lectors. Mr.  Haden  wotdd  then  be  able  to  write 
about  etching  with  the  assursoce  that  his  readers 
were  familiar  with  the  acknowledged  master- 
pieces of  the  art,  and  he  would  be  spaied  the  duty 
of  insisting  upon  certfun  elementary  truths  which 
now  occupy  a  considerable  space  in  his  remarks. 
It  is  of  course  only  on  the  assumption  of  a  pre- 
vailing Ignorance  as  to  what  has  been  done  with 
the  point  that  it  could  be  thought  worth  while  to 
make  any  serious  answer  to  Mr.  Kuskin's  descrip- 
tion of  etching  as  "a  blundering  art."  As  Mr. 
Haden  very  aptly  points  out,  there  is  no  kind  of 
art  wherem  blundering  is  eo  fatal  or  so  sure  of 
detection.  The  eteher  has  to  observe  "  a  concen- 
tration and  a  reticence  reqtusite  in  no  other  art." 
"  Every  stroke  he  makes  tells  strongly  against  him 
if  it  is  bad,  or  proves  him  to  be  a  master  if  it  be 
good.  In  no  branch  of  ait  does  a  touch  go  for  so 
much."  In  comparing  etehing  with  engraving 
Mr.  Haden  perhaps  scarcely  does  justice  to  the 
peculiar  beauty  of  which  the  latter  is  capable  in 
the  hands  of  a  great  master.  The  engravings  of 
Diirer  lute  a  certain  quality  of  sculptured  sharp- 
ness to  which  no  etdting  can  attain;  he  could 
not  have  secured  the  same  efiect  with  the 
etehing-needle,  nor  could  he  by  any  other  means 
have  gained  a  better  effect. 

That  Mr.  Haden  is  himself  alive  to  the  un- 
apjvoachable  beauty  of  this  order  of  work  is 
evident  from  the  choice  examples  of  Diirer's  art 
that  are  here  exhibited.  We  have  fine  impres- 
sions of  St.  Anthony  (20),  The  Coat  of  Arms  totlh 
a  Skull  (22),  and  The  Kniffht  and  Death  (2S)  ;  and 
we  have,  besides,  examples  of  the  engraved  work  of 
Bartholomew  Behamf  Lneai  tbb  Lejdoi,  and 
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Marcantonio.  The  strong  of  the  collection, 
however,  Uea  in  the  etchingB,  and  especially  in 
the  etchings  of  Bembrandt.  By  this  unapproach- 
able master  there  are  no  leu  than  forty  superb 
ipeamens,  including  impreauons  of  the  Hundred 
OuUder  print,  The  Three  Treat,  CArwt  be/ore 
JSiata,  and  Ch>-iat  Q-ueifUd.  It  is  not  oar  inten- 
tion to  attempt  any  kind  of  detailed  diBcnsnon  of 
the  beauty  ot  these  workn.  Bwnbrandt's  qoali- 
tiee  as  an  etcher  cannot  be  sommariBed  in  a  para- 
graph ;  and  for  such  comment  on  his  work  as  may 
be  necessary  for  its  ei^ojment  we  cannot  do  better 
than  refer  the  visitor  to  the  brief  but  ezceUent 
notice  in  the  catalogue.  Among  other  masters 
represented  in  the  exhibition  are  Paul  Potter, 
Vandfck,  Hollar,  Van  Ostade,  and  Claude.  In 
an  adjoining  room  are  to  be  found  some  interest- 
ing specimeoa  of  Mr.  Seymour  Haden'a  own 
powers  a>  an  etcher.  J.  Ookt»s  Cabb. 


XHB  OAXALOaTTE  OF  THE  1TA.T10KAX  OA.LLBBT. 

Thb  seTenty-third  edition  of  the  catalogue  of  pic- 
tures in  the  NationEtl  Qallery  (Foreign  Schools)  nas 
just  appeared,  being  the  first  issued  since  the  death 
of  its  meritorious  author,  R.  N.  Woroum.  The 
catalogue  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  year 
1647,  and  the  great  value  of  this  learned  work, 
which  at  the  same  time  must  have  been  a  difficult 
task^  has  been  generally  acknowledged.  The  new 
edition  before  us  deserves  more  especially  to  be 
mentioned  on  account  of  the  descriptions  which  it 
contains  of  the  newly-acquired  works  of  art,  and 
the  newly-added  biographies  of  thur  respective 
authors.  The  description,  for  instance,  of  the 
panel  by  Qheeraert  David  is  not  only  adequate  to 
the  pnsent  demands  of  critaeal  eatal{wa»>litera- 
tnie,  Imt  may  be  looked  onas  amodel  of  this  dasa 
of  notices. 

We  are  convinced  that  works  of  art  are  certunly 
the  most  important  material  for  the  history  of  art 
This  traism,  however,  has  not  as  yet  found  the 
acknowledgment  it  deserves.  Art-study  must  be 
freed  more  and  more  from  philosophical  reasoning. 
Considering  the  great  results  of  the  latest  re- 
searches, we  may  classify  art-study  henceforth 
among  uie  exact  sciences,  where  facts  ought  to  be 
taken  account  of  as  much  as  possible,  nnd  senti- 
ment and  feeling  as  little  as  possible.  In  the  last 
twenty  years  great  progress  has  been  made  every- 
when  in  this  direction.  The  catalogue  is  right 
when  it  says  110)  that  for  all  that  is  known  of 
Gheeraert  David  the  world  of  art  is  indebted  to 
the  xesearehes  of  Mr.  W.  H.  James  Weale.  We 
find  also  other  additions,  which .  are  due  to  his 
rseearehies,  to  the  biography  of  John  Slsmlinc 
Futtiier,  we  are  glad  to  notice  that  the  three  panels 
which  were  clamed  as  gentune  pictures  are  now 
riaced  under  the  head  "ascribed  to  Memlinc.'* 
The  new  biography  of  Savoldo  contains  an  excel- 
Imt  characterisation  of  the  style  of  this  master, 
superior  to  anything  that  has  lieen  written  on  his 
art  till  now.  Very  exact  and  ioatructivo  is  the 
new  hiogr^hy  of  Franciabigio,  painter  of  the 
newly-acquired  portrait  of  a  young  man  (No. 
1,036),  a  picture  which  waa  formerly  attributed 
to  Raphael,  but  which  has  been  lately  restored  to 
its  real  author  by  the  severe  criticism  of  Messrs. 
Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  {History  of  Painting  in 
Italy,  vol.  iv,,  c.  16). 

^  Convincing  and  very  instructive  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  newly-acquired  picture  by  Botticelli, 
No.  1,0M,  with  the  ureek  inscription.  It  is  only 
to  be  regretted  that  (surely  by  misprint)  not  less 
than  nine  mistakes  of  accentuation  nave  occurred 
in  three  lines  of  this  inscription,  reproduced  in  a 
note  at  the  foot  of  page  69. 

The  new  archival  researches  of  late  years  have 
brought  to  light  so  much  fresh  material  for  the 
biographies  of  the  painters  that  a  fresh  revision 
of  toe  catalo^e  may  become  necessary  in  the  case 
of  many  of  its  statements.  The  literature,  for 
instancCf  employed  for  the  biography  of  Moretto 
dates  as  iar  back  as  1822  and  1&44.  Signer 
Steftno  Fenaroli,  howerer,  in  a  monograph  has 


fixed  to  1498  and  1666  the  lifetime  of  this  master, 
who  is  so  well  represented  in  the  National  Gallery. 
The  artistic  activity  of  Uoretto  begins  in  the 
year  1616  (instead  of  1626)  and  ends  in  1664, 
as  Dr.  Gustavo  Frizioni  has  proved  in  the  Oiomale 
di  Srudizitme  Artiiliea  of  Feru^pa.  According  to 
documents  published  nme jreaTs  ago  "by  Dr.  Hubert 
Janitsehekf  the  Inrth  of  lintoretto  must  be  put 
down  to  the  ^ear  1618,  and  not,  as  has  been  the 
accepted  opinion  until  now,  to  1512.  After 
Vasari  the  catalogue  states  that  1472  is  the  year 
of  the  birth  of  Girolamo  dai  Libri ;  but  meanwhile 
Bernasconl  has  proved  in  his  Studj  aopra  la  ^oria, 
etc  (Verona,  1864>  p.  289),  that  that  master  was 
bom  in  1474. 

The  statements  on  the  life  of  Lorenzo  Ijotto, 
and  on  Lorenzo  Costa's  pondon  in  the  history  of  art, 
must  be  changed  and  completed  according  to  the 
Uitest  researches.  What  hss  been  stud  in  the  bio- 
graphy of  Coumo  Tars  about  the  Palazzo  Schi- 
fitnoja  appears  altogether  antiquated.  Under  the 
name  L^  Ortolano  (*■  the  Gardener  ")  then  is  to  be 
found  a  beautiful  Ferrarese  jticture.  If  we  do 
not  go  so  br  as  to  as8«^  with  Count  Laderchi, 
that  no  painter  of  this  name  or  even  nick-name 
ever  existed,  it  is  at  least  necessary,  according  to 
documents  pnUished  by  Nspoleone  CitadeUa,  to 
call  this  mysterious  painter  by  the  name  of  Giovan 
Battisto  deW  Ortolano  ("  Son  of  the  Gardener  "). 
Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  have,  I  believe,  clearly 
proved  that  it  was  not  Andrea  Orcania  who 
Tainted  the  great  fVeecoee  in  the  Oampo  Bsuto  at 
Pisa,  as  stated  by  the  catalogue.  Their  oontradic- 
tion  of  Vasari  has  found  general  approbation  with 
connoisseurs. 

We  now  possess  also  much  more  detailed  inform 
matioa  than  twenty  years  ago,  when  in  the  cata- 
logue only  general  references  could  be  given  with 
regard  to  the  lives  and  works  of  Montagna,  Bon- 
u^ori,  the  two  Canaletta,and  of  many  other  Italian 
pamtere.  The  same  most  be  sud  of  several  Dutch 
masters.  The  places  of  birth  and  sojourn  of 
Pietor  de  Hoogh  are  no  hn^er  a  secret  to  us : 
nor  are  the  names  of  his  mastecs,  and  the  dates  of 
his  life.  The  death  of  Issak  van  Ostsde  most  now 
be  attributed  to  the  year  1648,  instead  of  1667. 
The  first  wife  of  Dirk  van  Deelen,  Maria  van 
der  Gracht,  died  in  the  year  1660,  a^i  sixty- 
two  years:  therefore  it  appears,  I  think,  some- 
what questionable  whether  he  himself  could  have 
been  then  only  fifteen  years  of  age— 1635  being 
^ven  in  the  catal^e  as  the  year  of  his  birth, 
instead  of  1607.  Ilie  death  of  James  van  Ruis- 
dael,  the  celebrated  landscape-punter,  must  be 
aacribed  to  March  1682 ;  1681  being  the  year 
when  his  cousin  James  II.  died,  of  whom  no 
works  are  known.  The  life  of  Jan  van  de  Cap- 
pelle  is  not  given  in  books  on  the  history  of  art, 
and  therefore  also  is  absent  from  the  catalogue. 
But  we  can  find  trustworthy  evidence  by  looaing 
at  the  signatures  of  his  {uetures  with  dates,  from 
1660  till  1680.  The  first  date  is  shown  on  a  pic- 
ture in  the  National  Qalleiy  (Na  966),  another 
and  a  Ister  one  In  the  sifpiatuie  of  the  Tuoture 
No.  066,  which,  howercr,  is  not  yet  entered  in  tiie 
catalogue.  While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  signa- 
tures, I  must  add  that  No.  960,  a  str^n^e  picture 
by  Cuyp,  is  certainly  signed  with  the  painter's  full 
name,  although  the  catalogue  states  that  it  is 
not  signed." 


It  must  also  be  mentioned  that  the  number  of 
the  pictures  has  increased  since  the  last  edition 
from  1020  to  1046,  and  that  this  time  a  smaller 
and  much  more  handy  nze  has  been  chosen  for  the 
catalc^ne,  J.  Paul  Biosotb. 


OBITUARY. 

THB  ULIB  SAM  BOtJOH,  B.B.A. 

A  CuuBERLANB  man,  and  bom  in  the  legendary 
city  of  Carlisle,  Sam  Bough  (as  he  delighted  to  be 
called)  died  in  Edinburgh  on  NovemMr  10,  aged 
fifty-seven.  This  is  not  only  a  loss  to  art,  but  the 
disappeanmce  of  a  memorable  Xym  of  man. 
Spectacled,  burly,  In  his  rough  clothei^  with  his 


solid,  strong,  and  somewhat  common  gait,  his 
a  figure  that  commanded  notice  even  in  tht 
street   He  affected  rude  and  levelling  mannere: 
his  geniality  was  formidable,  above  all  fotr  thoie 
whom  he  considered  too  fine  for  thur  company: 
and  he  delivered  jests  from  the  shoulder  like 
buffets.   He  loved  to  put  himself  in  oppoaitioii, 
to  make  startling,  and  even  brutal,  speeches,  and 
trample  proprieties  under  foot  But  this,  although 
it  troubled  the  amenity  of  his  relations,  vras  no 
more  than  a  husk,  an  outer  man,  partly  of  habit, 
partly  of  affectation  ;  and  inside  theborr  there  was 
a  man  of  warm  feelings,  notable  powers  of  mind, 
and  much  culture,  which  was  none  the  leas 
genuine  because  it  was  not  of  the  same  clianets, 
nor  alt^^ther  cmoamed  the  same  fields  of  know^ 
ledge,  as  titat  training  which  usually  appropriates 
the  name.   Perhaps  ne  was  a  little  disappointed 
with  himself,  ana  partiy  because  he  loatned  fus- 
tian, partly  because  he  did  not  succeed  in  Hvin;; 
consistently  up  to  the  better  and  more  beautifol 
qualities  of  his  nature,  he  did  himself  injustice  in 
llie  world,  and  paraded  his  worst  qualitiea  with 
something  like  a  swagger.  To  borrow  s  met^dior 
from  the  stage  with  which  he  was'  so  long  con- 
nected, he  preferred  to  play  his  worst  part  be- 
cause he  imagined  he  could  play  it  best.    It  was 
only  when  you  got  him  alone,  or  when,  in  com- 
pany, something  occurred  to  call  op  a  gtaaoas 
contempt,  that  you  became  clearly  aware  of  his 
sterling,  upright,  and  human  duuseter.  Soch 
manifestations  his  friends  were  as  little  wilUi^  to 
forget  as  he  seemed  shy  of  ofieiing  thorn.  H« 
would  then  display  a  sneering  enmi^  for  sU  that 
be  thought  mean  or  had,  and  a  qoist  and  gatdne 
delight  in  all  that  he  thought  gCK)d.   To  stodeots 
he  was  even  exceptionally  Idn'd  and  helpfuL  He 
had  an  open  hand,  and  came  readily  forth  fiom 
his  cynical  outwonu  at  any  tale  of  sorrow.  He 
had  read  much  and  wisely ;  and  his  talk  wss  not 
only  witty  in  itself,  but  enriched  with  the  wit 
and  eloquence  of  others.   He  played  the  violin^ 
san^  with  spirit,  and  had  a  remarkable  gift  of 
telling  stories.   It  waa  delightM  to  hear  him 
when  he  spoke  of  Carlisle,  Cumberland,  and  JaLn 
Feel  the  famous  hunter ;  or  when  he  narrated  tiis 
own  experience — cobbling  shoes  bedde  his  father, 
gipsying  among  the  moors  to  sketch,  working  in 
the  docks  as  a  porter,  or  painting  scenes  and 
sometimes  taking  a  part  at  local  theatnn.   As  we 
say  of  books  that  they  are  readable,  we  may 
say  of  his  talk  that  it  was  eminently  luarnUe. 
He  could  broider  romance  into  his  narratives  and 
you  were  none  the  wiser:  they  would  all  hold 
water ;  thw  had  the  grit  and  body  of  reality,  the 
unitv  of  a  humorous  masterpiece ;  and  the  talents 
of  the  novelist  and  the  comedian  were  pressed 
together  into  the  service  of  your  entertainmrat. 

His  sentiment  for  nature  was  strong  and  just ; 
but  he  avoided  the  subject  in  words  and  let  1^ 
brush  ^leak  for  him.  lie  was  a  massive,  hasty 
painter,  and  liked  broad  effects  of  light.  His- 
colour  was  apt  to  be  a  little  cold  and  dead.  Yt;t 
he  had  a  remarkable  understanding  of  sunlight 
and  certain  aspects  of  summer  atmosphere  in  the 
North,  which  perhaps  lent  themselves  to  the  defect 
of  his  treatment.  He  waa  proud  of  his  drawing, 
and  certainly  rendered  the  significance  of  natunl 
forms.  Among  his  more  important  works 
in  oil  I  may  mention  Shipbuildinff  on  tie 
Clyde,  Borrotcdale,  Canty  Bay,  Monan/i, 
KtrkwaU,  and  Londmfrom  Sweater'*  Sitt,  Bat 
bis  name  is  more  immedia^v  connected  with 
^e  practice  of  water-colours.  Tne  man's  unshaken 
courage  and  great  muscular  power  seem  to  have 
more  directly  found  ez[ffes8ion  in  this  fidd.  It 
wss  a  sight  to  see  him  attack  a  sketch,  peering 
boldly  tluongh  his  spectacles  and,  with  somewhat 
tremulous  fingen,  flooding  the  page  with  colour ; 
for  a  moment  it  was  an  inckacribable  hurly- 
burly,  and  then  chaos  would  become  ordered  and 
you  would  see  a  speaking  transcript :  bis  method 
was  an  act  of  dashing  conduct  like  the  capture  of 
a  fort  in  war.  I  have  seen  one  of  these  uetcht  ^ 
[  in  particular,  a  night-piece  on  a  headland,  where 
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the  atmofpbere  of  fem|ie8t,  the  darhmss  and  the 
mingled  BpnT  and  lain,  are  conveyed  wit^  re- 
xoaiKable  traui  and  force.  It  was  painted  to  hang 
near  a  Turner;  and  in  answer  to  some  words  m 
praise — "  Yes,  lad  "  stud  he,  "  I  wasn't  gcnng  to 
look  like  a  fool  beside  the  old  man." 

Ilia  actiritT  was  inde&tigaUe ;  be  worked 
from  nature ;  ke  worked  in  the  stndio ;  even  at 
home  he  would  have  a  piece  at  his  elbow  to  work 
npon  in  the  intervals  of  mufiic  and  convei^ 
sation.  3j  many  it  was  supposed  that  this  in- 
dustry had  a  commercial  motive,  and  injured  the 

Suality  of  his  production  i  and  it  is  true  that  Sam 
lough  was  preoccupied  about  material  necessities} 
Bcd  bad  a  rooted  horror  of  debt ;  but  he  tho- 
roughly enjoyed  his  art,  and,  p6rhape,^8tiU  more 
the  piacdca  of  itj  and  although  tWe  was  an 
impreauon  of  power  in  the  man  and  bis  woric  that 
led  bas^  judges  to  expect  more  than  ever  be 
accomplished,  the  best  that  he  has  left  is  prob- 
ablj  the  best  that  he  could  do. 

Robert  Louib  Sievbnsoit. 


JOHIT  HENSERBON,  BSd. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  have  to  record  the 
death,  on  Wednesday  the  20th  inst.,  at  11  p.ic., 
of  John  Henderson,  Esq.,  M.A.,  of  Hontagoe 
Street,  Russell  Square. 

Mr.  Henderson  has  been  so  long  and  so  well 
known  aa  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
and  treasurer  of  the  Koyal  Archaeological  Insti- 
tute, and,  further,  ks  a  patron  of  modem  artists 
in  waterKTolours,  and  a  judicious  collector,  that 
we  need  but  mention  his  name, 

A  man  of  high  culture  and  refined  taste,  Mr. 
Henderson  had,  daring  tbe  course  of  a  loo^  life, 
formed  a  collection  of  watavcolonr  drawings; 
some  petniea  by  the  old  masters ;  Oriental  poi^ 
celain,  metal  work,  and  arms ;  Maiolica,  Persian, 
Damucns,  and  kindred  potteries,  and  other  objects, 
wlucb  for  inteiut  stands  almost  unrivalled, 
and  from  wMeh  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  National  CoUections,  as  also  those 
of  Oxford,  and  of  some  private  friends,  will 
be  laigely  enriched.  It  wmild,  however,  be  pre- 
mature  to  specify  the  precise  nature  of  these 
bequests.* 

A  volume  of  photographs,  accompanied  by  short 
descriptive  notices  of  some  of  the  principal  ob- 
jects of  his  collection,  was  privately  printed  by 
Mr.  Henderson  for  distribution  among  bis  frienas 
some  few  years  since. 

Of  warm  affections  and  the  most  kindly 
courtesy,  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  he  was 
only  known  to  be  loved,  and  mudh  loved  where 
personally  unknown,  by  reason  of  the  liberal  band 
which  was  always  ready  to  aid  the  deserving 
who  wanted.  To  those  who  enjoyed  the  high 
prinl^  of  his  intimate  friradabip  his  loss  wiU  be, 
indeed,  more  than  that  of  a  brother. 

Of  naturally  good  constitution  and  regular 
habits  of  life,  Mr.  Henderson  was  in  the  full  en- 
joyment of  every  faculty,  and  passed  away  calmly 
at  the  ripe  age  of  eijjhty-two — a  neglected  cold, 
followed  by  bronchitis  with  complication  of  the 
lungs  and  other  internal  ormna,  the  fatal  cause. 
His  remains  were  buried  on  Monday  in  the  vault 
at  Kensal  Qreen  Cemetery, 


Mr.  Robebt  Wallis,  the  skilful  engraver  of 
Turner's  works,  died  last  week,  at  Brighton,  at 
the  advanced  a^e  of  84,  In  his  time  Mr.  Wallis 
held  a  high  posiUon  in  his  art,  and  his  plates  after 
Turner  are  still  very  highly  estsemed,  an  artist's 
proof  of  his  largo  en^ving  of  Zake  Nemi  having 
Deen  sold  at  Christie's  a  few  years  ago  for  90/. 
lie  bad  long  given  up  the  practice  of  en^ving, 
almost  his  last  plate  having  been  Turners 
Approach  to  Vemce,  exhibited  in  tiie  'BiajiX 
Academy  in  1660.  lir.  Wallis  was  the  engraver 

*  We  learn  that  the  details  pnblished  last 
tiy  a  contemporary  are  tu  from  aeouate. 


of  many  of  the  Tnmer  illustrationa  to  Rqgws's 
VoeaoM,  and  also  of  many  of  the  landscapes  in  the 
AriJowmal. 


NOTES  ON  AST  AND  ARCBAEOLOGT. 

The  Museum  of  the  Luxembouig — the  home, 
as  is  well  known,  of  such  modem  French  art  in 
painting  and  sculpture  as  recent  French  Ministries 
have  been  minded  to  buy — is  at  present  closed  to 
the  public,  nor  will  it,  we  understand,  be  reopened 
very  shortJy.  Various  pictures,  some  of  which, 
weoelieve,  have  been  to  the  EzMbition,  are  now 
being  gradually  replaced,  and  various  rearrange- 
ments tie  maung  in  the  Museum. 

AxoKa  foreign  art-aoles  vety  shortly  to  take 
place,  and  Ukely  to  be  of  interest  to  the  English 
collector,  wo  note  the  sale  which  MM.  Maurice 
Delestre,  Dauloe  JBa  and  Delisle  will  direct  at 
the  Rue  Drouot  on  December  9,  10,  and  II. 
There  will  then  be  offered  imder  the  hammer 
the  lai^  and  well-considered  collection  formed, 
it  appears,  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
centnry  one  Rignon,  of  Turin,  and  his  son. 
If  in  the  works  of  certiun  great  masters  of 
engraving,  and  above  all  in  the  works  of  the 
great  onginal  engravers,  this  collection  yields 
in  richness  to  several  that  have  been  offered  for 
public  competition,  it  is  evident  that  it  yields 
to  none  in  variety,  fur  it  includes  along  with  a 
number  of  rare  eighteenth-century  vignettes — 
JFahles  de  DortU,  M^mnorphosea  ^Ovide,  and 
other  of  the  lighter  French  work  now  much 
sought  after — a  remarkable  assemblage  of  en- 
graved portraits  by  the  earlier  and  more  serious 
French  engravers,  such  as  Drevet,  EdsUnck,  and 
Nanteuil ;  and  there  will  be  found  to  boot  a  com- 
plete COOT  of  the  works  of  Grateloup — who 
wrought  little,  but  wrought  well — alongside  of  a 
very  extenrive  series  of  those  sober  and  laborious 
line-engravings  after  Rubens  which  were  once  so 
greatly  in  vofue,  and  of  which  the  plates  ex- 
ecuted by  Bc^wert  are  not  likely  to  lose  their 
place  as  among  the  most  successful  reproductions 
of  a  master  of  colour  and  of  extraordinary  fertility 
of  invention.  Among  other  things  in  this  very 
miscellaneous  but  vnhiable  collection,  the  recently 
issued  catalogue  enables  us  to  note  a  considerable 
group  of  the  prints  of  one  of  the  earlier  French 
etchers,  Callot ;  and  a  ^up  of  the  brilliant  little 
line-engravings  by  WiUe,  principally  after  the 
Dutch  masters  of  the  seventeenth  century,  should 
not,  amid  more  important  matters,  altogether  es- 
cape attention.  Few  other  print-sales  of  general 
interest  have  so  far  been  announced  this  season. 

Kessbs.  Bell  ahd  Sons  announce  as  "  nearly 
ready  "  the  first  volume  of  the  new  edition  which 
the^  are  bringing  out  of  Cunningham's  Briiith 
Patntera,  This  edition,  as  we  have  before  stated, 
will  be  revised  by  Mrs.  Charles  Heaton,  who  will 
also  continue  the  work  down  to  the  presmt  time. 
It  vrill  form  three  volumes  of  Bohn's  "  Standard 
Library." 

Dr.  ScHLiEiumr,  ever  anxious  that  the  world 
at  la^  ahould  be  made  aware  of  his  prottodings, 
and  EOowing  that  no  better  means  exists  for  that 
end  than  the  columns  of  tbe  Thnei,  has  begun 
(November  27)  a  conespondence  ccmcerning  his 
renewed  excavations  at  Hisaarlik,  The  letters 
are  not  given  entire,  but  in  sufticient  quantities  to 
show  that  the  style  has  not  changed.  He  has  not 
yet  got  any  milder  term  for  those  who  differ  from 
him  than  "libellers,"  while  his  extravagance  of 
description  continues  to  remind  us  of  the  saying 
that  where  there  is  much  cry  it  is  at  least  possible 
that  there  may  be  very  littie  else.  As  in  previous 
cases,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  wait  tiU  photo- 
graphs or  sketches  of  the  operations  are  published. 
He  promises  to  send  for  exhibition  in  South  Ken- 
sington Museum  the  share  of  the  antiquities  just 
discovered  which  falls  to  him,  and  this  be  does 
ont  of  gratitude  to  that  institution  for  exhilnting 
his  fonner  collection  from  Hissarlik.  South 
Kensington  has  behaved  very  handsomely  in  the 
nutter. 


An  art-loan  exhibition  was  opened  last  week  in 
St.  Andrew's  Hall  at  Norwich.  The  proceeds  an 
to  be  devoted  to  the  restoration  of  the  fine  old 
church  <tf  St  Peter  Manoroft,  in  that  town. 

"W^  are  informed  that  the  decision  of  tbe 
Royal  Academy  to  indude  drawing!  by  the  Old 
Masters  in  the  winter  exhitntion  of  1679  was 
arrived  at  in  June  1877,  and  that  there  has  never 
been  an  idea  of  altering  it. 

Soke  curious  details  were  given  in  the  Joartud 
de$  Dibats  last  week  with  rejcard  to  the  vaiioos 
plans  of  Paris  that  have  b  en  made  from  time  to 
time,  and  which  the  Administration  is  now 

occupied  in  collecting.  Ths  oldest  of  these  pliutB 
is  a  woodcut  giving  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  city 
at  about  the  date  1630,  Then  foUows  a  small 
plan,  engraved  on  copper,  which  was  published  at 
Brussels  and  Amsterdam  in  1672  \  next  a  gouache 
drawing  ftom  an  older  work  in  tapestry  repre- 
senting Paris  in  1640 ;  and  aftwwards  a  number 
of  others  following  in  quick  succession  down  to 
tbe  present  time. 

UiTHEBTO  little  has  been  known  of  the  history 
of  the  beautiful  little  Madonna  and  Child  by 
Raphael,  now  called  the  Madonna  QmestMU, 
which  was  bought  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  in 
1871  from  its  Italian  possessor  for  the  sum  of 
330,000  fr.  Passavant  accords  but  little  notice  to 
this  work,  though  he  says  "  the  delicacy  of  the 
touch  and  the  sentiment  which  animates  the  heads 
betray  the  hand  of  Raphael,  whose  initials  '  R  d  V.' 
are  found  on  the  breast  of  the  Virgin's  garments." 
A  writer  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Allffemeine 
Zdtun^  gives,  however,  a  full  history  of  this 
charming  early  work  of  Raphael's,  tracing  it  from 
its  first  p<»eeB8or,  Alfano  Alfani,  a  distinguished 
gentleman  of  Perupa,  down  to  its  last,  Qiancarlo 
Conestabile,  who  was  obliged,  from  adverse  sxs~ 
comstanees,  to.  part  with  this  fiunily  heirloom. 
Since  it  has  been  in  Russia,  the  picture  has  been 
transferred  from  wood  to  canvas,  a  perilous  op««^ 
tion ;  but  the  writer  in  the  Allgonuine  Zeitungf 
who  evidently  speaks  with  full  knowledge,  has 
been  assured  from  trustworthy  sources  that  this 
has  been  accomplished  with  successful  results. 
The  picture  at  present  hangs  in  t^  Imperial 
Palace  at  St,  Petersbu^. 

A  Frkhoh  collector  has  recently  purchased  an 
alarum  clock  formerly  belonging  to  Qeoige  II.  It 
was  talien  hj  a  Swiss  officer  at  the  battie  of 
Fontenoy  in  1746,  and  has  lately  been  sold  by  bis 
heirs  as  a  curiosity.  It  bears  the  initials  0-.  R. 
surrounded  by  ornamentation  in  copper  and  silver. 

A  couHrriEE  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  a  monument  to  Rabelus  in  one  of  the 
public  places  in  his  native  town  of  Chinon,  M. 
Viollet-le-Duc  is  president  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee. 

The  November  number  of  the  Gazette  dea 
Beaux-Aritf  which  appeared  very  late,  is  again 
entirely  devoted  to  the  Universal  Kxhibition.  Two 
of  the  articles  in  it  relate  to  ceramic  art,  one 
dealing  un^y  with  French  Fuence  and  Porce- 
lain, by  M.  Henri  Bareel,  uid  the  otiier  with 
Modem  Ceramic  in  general,  by  M.  A.  R.  de 
Liesville.  In  this  latter  notice  tbe  writer,  who 
has  evidently  studied  tbe  subject  attentively, 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  the  way 
of  decoration,  "  there  has  been  nothing 
French,  nothing  European,  nothing  decisive 
since  the  eighteenth  century.  Modem  French 
ceramic  is  very  brilliant,  very  varied,  but 
entirely  imitative ; "  and  if  this  is  tme  of 
French,  the  same  may  assuredly  be  affirmed  of 
English  and  German  work.  In  England  at  the 
present  time  the  imitation  of  Japan  is  in  the 
ascendant ;  and  where  this  is  not  carried  out  we 
have,  as  in  Doulton  ware,  imitations  of  the  old 
^7v^  do  Flandret,  or,  as  the  fashion  now  runs, 
imitations  of  eightaenth*<!entury  styles.  Neverdo 
we  find  anything  w<»th  boking  at  to  which  we 
can  point  as  bein^  decisively  English  of  tbe  nine- 
teenth century }  in  £>ct,j)re  feel  eonitr^ad  to 
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acknowledge,  with  M.  de  Liesrille,  that  for  Eng^ 
hud,  aa  well  as  fbr  FnuwOf  "  la  formnle  d'un 
dteoT  fiOTop^en  comapondant  &  noB  beaoiiu,  &  nos 
halntadea ,  aux  ohjeta  naoela  de  notre  existence, 
xeate  enoore  a  dAioarrir."  Oertainfy  the  French 
Ezhilntion  has  not  revealed  it. 

As  nnoomfortable  feeliiu  of  saspidon  regard- 
ing Uie  honesty  of  a  gentlemsn  who  many  years 
ago  h^d  the  position  of  Inspector  of  Pablie 
Uhraries  in  France  has  lately  heen  renewed  by  a 
carious  discoverr  made  by  M .  Deliele,  the  learned 
admimstrator  of  the  Biblioth&que  Natlonale.  It 
appears  that  in  atudyiog  a  maniiscript  of  the  eizth 
century  preserved  in  the  library  at  Lyons,  M, 
Delisle  luis  found  that  all  the  missing  pages  of 
this  document  are  exactly  supplemented  oy  some 
in  the  possession  of  Lord  Ashoumham,  acquired 
in  1847  at  the  sale  of  the  eSects  of  the  official 
in  question.  This  manuscript  is  a  Latin  version 
of  uie  first  three  books  of  the  Bible,  made  before 
the  Vulgate.  The  pages  in  the  posseasion  of  Lord 
Aahburnham  continue  the  translation  through 
Leviticus  and  Numbers.  There  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  about  the  identity  of  the  two  portions  of 
the  MS.,  Lord  Ashbuniham's  pages  agreeiag  in 
numbering,  style  of  writing  in  uncial  cjiaractere, 
dispoation  into  three  columns,  and  many  other 
minute  pdnts,  with  the  Lyons  versioa. 


UITSIO. 

The  programme  of  last  Monday's  Popular  Con- 
cert commenced  with  Schubert's  quintett  in  0 
(Op.  163),  a  truly  superb  work,  in  which  the  genius 
of  its  composer  is  shown  at  its  utmost  effulgence. 
The  chaige  of  diffuseness  so  frequently  brought 
against  &:bubert  is  not  altogether  unwarrantctble 
in  thia  instance,  but  it  is  impcssible  not  to  recog- 
nise the  prodigality  of  magnificent  ideas  lavished 
one  npon  anotber  in  apparently  endless  succession. 
The  quintett,  like  the  great  symphony  in  the 
same  key,  was  composed  in  the  last  year  of 
Schubert's  life;  and  it  would  almost  seem  that 
the  composer  had  some  presentiment  of  his  immi- 
nent departurojand  therefore  poured  forth  the  rich 
treasures  of  bis  bnun  without  stiot  or  thought. 
The  executants  of  this  masterpiece  were  Mdme. 
Norman-NSruda,  Messrs.  Riee,  Zerbini,  Pezze,  and 
Piatti.  Mdme.  Nfimda  is  invariably  happy  whgn 
leading  a  work  by  Schubert,  and  the  interpret* 
ation  generally  was  of  the  highest  excellence. 
Mdme.  Montigny  B^manry  made  her  first  appear- 
ance at  these  concerts,  and  played  Beethoven's 
sonata  in  C  sharp  minor,  generally  known  as  the 
"  Moonlight  Sonata."  Her  reading  was  quiet  and 
unaffected,  but  Uiere  was  a  lack  of  power.  Mdme. 
B&natuy  has  aremarkaUypare  and  delicate  tonch, 
but  somethinfr  mora  than  this  is  demanded  in  tiie 
ezeeation  of  Beethoven's  giei^  works.  The 
concert  ended  with  H.  Ssint-SaSns'  clever  and 
musicianly  trio  in  F  (Op,  18),  which  has  now 
been  heard  several  times  in  London.  MdUe. 
Redeker,  the  vocalist  of  the  evening,  was  success- 
ful both  in  Schubert's  impressive  *'  Gtreuzen  der 
Henachheit,"  and  in  three  songs  Robert 
Franz. 

Ik  mnsic  aa  well  as  in  many  other  spheres  of 
actioni  the  enterprise  of  private  indiviuuals  fre- 
4^uently  puts  to  shame  the  slothfulness  of  estab- 
lished associations.  While  oar  Philharmonic 
Society  is  content  to  rest  on  the  laurels  won  in 
the  past,  its  work  has  been  taken  up  by  a  f<neign 
pianist,  Mdme.  Viard  Louis.  The  pn^rammes  of 
the  orcheattal  concerts  given  last  season  by  this 
lady  were  in  the  highest  degree  interesting,  and 
the  first  concert  of  the  new  series,  which  took 
place  on  Tutsdav  evening,  was  in  every  respect 
equal  to  them,  If  there  was  a  fault  in  the  pro- 
gramme it  consisted  in  the  superabundance  of 
material.  Of  actual  novelties  there  were  four  in 
number.  Tlie  tirst  in  order  was  an  important 
MS.  fantasia  for  pianoforte  by  OhemhinL  This 
work,  which  is  in  C,  was  writtMi  for  Mdme. 
Ducfaiunbye,  and  the  manuscript  was  presented  to 


Mdme.  Viard  Louia  by  the  aaa  of  the  composer. 
It  is  an  extended  work  in  ox  movements,  aU  of 

which  are  linked  together.  The  form  of  each 
movement  is  singularly  independoitj  and  several 
are  distioguished  for  contmpuntal  ingenuity. 
In  its  exeontimt  Mdme.  Viard  Louis  betrayed 
nervousnees,  and  she  was  fiur  more  happy  in  a 
concerto  in  F  b^  Hummel,  which  was  pwformed 
later  in  the  evemng.  This  concerto  was  published 
after  the  composers  death,  and  is  of  no  groat  inter- 
est, though  quite  worthy  of  revival  as  a  cariosity. 
The  other  noveltdes  were  a  delicately-scored  little 
gavotte  by  M.  Bourgault-Ducoud^,  and  a  fanta^ 
on  Spanish  airs  by  M.  Gevaert.  The  latter  is  very 
cleverly  constructed,  but  seemed — for  its  subject — 
rather  deficient  in  lightness  and  piquancy.  The 
principal  orchestral  work,  however,  was  the  second 
symphony  in  D  of  Brahms,  which,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, was  first  introduced  to  an  Knyliah 
aodienee  at  the  Oiystal  Palace  a  fow  weeks  smoeL 
A  second  hearing  more  than  confirms  the  &voar- 
able  impression  then  made.  There  is  a  bieadlii 
and  majesty  in  the  work  which  ■protSMna  the 
original  thinker  at  once.  The  Itaga  body  of 
strings  rendered  the  effect  at  times  veiy  massive 
and  dignified ;  and,  though  the  tempi  adopted  hj 
Mr.  Weist  Hill  differed  alightlv  from  thoea  of  Mr. 
Manns,  in  aU  essential  points  the  performance  was 
exceedingly  fine.  In  addition  to  the  works  already 
named,  the  overture  to  Oberon,  and  the  "  Dense 
des  Sylphea,"  from  Berlioz's  La  Damnation  de 
Fawitf  were  included  in  the  programme  :  and  Miss 
Emma  Thursby  sang  two  airs  by  Mozart  and 
Henry  Leslie,  in  each  case  winning  deserved 
recognition.  The  orchestra,  according  to  the  list 
given,  numbered  102  performers,  and  its  quality  is 
certainly  superb.  Mr.  Weist  Hill  will  pardon  the 
suggestion  that  he  should  not  have  further 
lengthened  the  pzogxamme  by  the  acceptance  of 
three  encores;  bnt  the  highut  piaiae  u  due  to 
him  for  his  masterly  conaueting,  the  result  of 
which  was  a  distinguuhed  artistic  success. 

A  VERT  interesting  symphony  by  Haydn  was 
produced  for  the  first  time  in  this  country  at  the 
Oryetal  Pakee  last  Saturday.  Of  the  118  works 
of  thia  class  written  bv  the  prolific  old  master, 
probably  one-half  at  least  are  still  unknown. 
Herr  ^ter-Kedermann,  the  mn^c-pnUiahw  of 
Leipzig,  has  vrithin  the  last  few  ynn  printed 
nveral,  of  which  that  now  under  notice  is  the 
sixth.  It  is  in  the  key  of  0  minor,  BC<Hred  for  a 
small  orchestra,  without  clarinets,  trumpets,  or 
drums,  and,  although  we  have  no  information  as 
to  the  date  of  its  composition,  we  are  disposed 
from  its  style  to  consider  it  an  earlv  work.  Oc- 
casional passages  in  it  show  traces  of  age ;  but  as 
a  whole  the  symphony  is  characterised  by  that 
freshness  of  invention  and  that  geniaUty  of  style 
so  distinctive  of  Haydn's  manner,  and  which,  it  is 
safe  to  predict,  will  prevent  his  best  works  from 
ever  becoming  antiquated.  In  this  respect  the 
Minuet  and  Finale  of  the  symphony  played  on 
Saturday  are  especially  noticeable.  A  second 
noveltf  at  this  concert  was  Rheinbe^r's  concerto 
in  A  flat  (Of.  94),  a  work  which  has  only  recently 
been  puldished,attdwhichhad  not  before  beenbeard 
in  England.  Though  it  was  played  to  perfecUon 
by  Mr.  Gharles  HaU^,  the  effect  produced  was  not 
altogether  satisbctoiy.  While  we  admit  un- 
hesitatingly the  technical  cleverness  of  the  com- 
position, and  the  skill  with  which  the  orchestra 
IB  treated,  we  cannot  rank  the  work  high  from  an 
abstractly  musical  point  of  view.  Mne  than  mere 
mechanical  facility  is  required  in  a  composer  who 
would  produce  a  work  of  art  that  shall  five. 
The  great  fault  of  Rheinberger's  concerto  is  the 
inherent  weakness  of  the  ideas.  Excepting  one  or 
two  passages  in  the  Finale,  there  is  little  in  the 
work  which  arrests  the  hearer's  attention ;  the 
music  flows  smoothly  on  :  it  never  offends ;  but  the 
general  impression  produced  is  that  we  have  either 
htard  something  very  similar  before  or  that  it 
was  not  worth  hearing.  None  the  less  are  tlianks 
due  to  Mr.  Hall^  for  making  us  acquainted  with 
the  new  compoution ;  because  it  is  aa  well  that  I 


we  should  have  an  opportuniiy  of  knowing  wbai 
the  leading  composem  of  the  day  (of  whom  Ho: 
Rheinberger  is  cert^K'  one)  an  doing,  even  if 
the  result  should  not  in  every  case  be  all  that 
could  be  desired.  The  remainder  of  the  concen 
may  be  dismissed  without  notice.  This  aftemooa 
the  programme  is  especially  interesting,  as  it  in- 
cludes Berlioz's  "Harold"  symphony,  the  viola 
oibliffoto  of  which  is  to  be  played  by  Herr  Strau<w 

Next  Wednesday,  December  4,  a  Musical  and 
Dramatie  Entertainment  is  to  he  given  at  St 
James's  Hall  in  aid  of  a  fiind  for  the  assistance  of 

the  family  of  the  late  Edwin  Ellia.  Mr.  Ellis, 
who  was  an  excellent  musidan,  and  a  moat  re- 
spectable man,  recently  died  in  St  Thomas'i 
Hospital,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-five,  from  a 
tumour  in  the  region  of  the  hmrt,  leaving  t 
widow,  nine  young  children  and  two  ag^ed  rela- 
tives who  were  dependent  upon  him  entirely 
destitute.  He  was  for  many  years  conductor  <n* 
the  orchestra  at  the  Adelpm  Theatre ;  but  mih 
so  ]xtge  a  family  to  support,  his  profeesional  earn- 
ings were  not  sufficient  to  enable  nim  to  make  pn>- 
vision  for  his  family.  The  case  is  a  most  deserving 
one :  and  we  trust  that  many  of  onr  readers  will 
render  what  aeuatance  they  can,  either  by  attend- 
ing the  excellent  entertainment  to  be  given  oa 
Wednesday,  or  by  contributing  to  the  "Edwin 
Ellis  Fund,"  of  which  Mr.  Charles  Harcoon,  f>i 
the  Adelphi  Theatre,  is  the  honorary  aecrettir. 

Dr.  Hullah's  excellent  paper  on  "How  can  a 
sound  EjQowledge  of  Music  be  best  most 
generaUy  dissemmated  ?  "  read  at  the  Social 
Science  Congress  held  at  Cheltenham  last  month, 
has  just  been  published  by  Messrs.  Longmans. 
The  principal  suggestions  made  by  the  writer  are, 
first,  that  musical  education  should  be  uQiveisAt, 
and  should  commence  at  a  very  earlj  age ;  and 
secondly,  that  qualified  inspectors  should  be  &p- 

feinted  to  see  tiiat,  at  least  in  all  schools  uded 
y  pubHc  grants,  the  subject  is  properly  taught 

M.  Deffes'  new  opera,  Let  JVbeef  de  Femaudf, 
the  libretto  by  Messrs.  Sardou  and  Najae,  m 
produced  at  the  Op^ra-Oomiqne,  Paris,  on  Monday 
week,  and  was  lUrly  well  received. 

A  NEW  opSnKomique  by  M.  Charles  LecoCg, 
La  Camatffo,  waa  prodoeed  in  Paris,  at  the 
Th^fttre  de  la  RewuBsance,  on  the  SOUi  in^  iritb 
brilliant  snccess. 

Fits  oompoeers  have  offered  themselTta  la  can* 
didates  fac  the  chair  of  the  Acaddmie  Fnn^aue 
rendered  vacant  bv  the  death  of  Fnnfras 
Bazin.  These  are  Measra.  Adolphe  Blanc,  Eneat 
Boulanger,  Edmond  &bmbt^,  Julea  Massenet, 
and  GamiUe  Sain^SaSni. 


inw  FUBUOAIZOVS. 

Aduns  (H.  C.)>  Wylcehamtca :  k  Historr  of  Winchester  Col- 
lege, crSto   (J.  Futer)  1'-C 

Aldrtch  <T.  B.),         Bdl,  4to  (Koatieige) 

BeginniiiBi  (Ttie),  or  8to   (Tratmcr)  4  - 

Blddlaeoniba  (Sir  a.),  A.aUMognptxj,  cr  8ro 

(Cbapmuib  Hall)  &*' 

Blatnudt  (Filnoe),  Letten  to  his  WU«,  bis  Sister,  Sec„ 
13mo    (Chapnuui  bBkll)  b  > 

Brirtowe  (J.  a),  TreaUM  on  Scdenoe  and  PracUoe  of  Uedi- 
dM,  Snd  ad.,  8to  (Smttb.  Elder  It  Co.)  31  " 

BochMlm  (0.  A.),  Gorman  Foetty  ftir  BapeUtion,  ISino 

Campion  (J.  &),  On  Fbot  In  Spain,  8io(Cliapmaa  &  Uallj  It.  > 
Ohaptflra  on  OhiiaUan  OathoUdfy,  by  a  doiKrinan.  8ro 

(TrUbncr)  . 
OooMT  <R.  T.),  GInleal  Lectnres  npon  InBammatlon  mnd 

other  DiMaacs  ot  the  Ear,  cr  Sro  (Homowp.  Pab.  Oo.)  .'■ 
Crodock  (Mm.),  John  Smith,  3  vols.,  cr  Bto 

(Chapman  t  Halt)  °T  > 
DflvidiOB  (E.  A.),  Fnttr  Aids  for  the  Emidoyment  vt 

Lelnre Hoim,  Sto  (Chapman  It  UaX\)    ■■  > 

i>av i/ Aim,  vol.  tUh  4tO   (Office)    v  ■ 

Dickatu  (d),  OUtwTwW,  Popnlar  Libnurj  BdlUou.  Bra 

(Cb^man  b  Hall) 
Diplomatic  Bketcbei,  No.  2  :  General  ron  Bukiw,  Svo 

(BentbT)  c 

Dixon  (C),  Longfellow  Birttadaj  Book,  39mo 

(BonUed^  i    .  ■■ 

Bdenhflim  (A.),  Tirael  under  Samnel,  cr  Sro 

(Beligloas  Tract  Soc  1  ::  ■> 

Eliot  (0.),  Felix  Holt,  rol.  il.,  12ino  (W.  Blackwood*  > 

Bnc7c1o[)aedia  Brltannlca,  pt.81,4to  (Black)  7 1 

Gegenbaur  (C.>,  ElemenU  of  CoinpanttTC  Anatoay.  9ro 

(Uaeuiatni  :i  '■ 
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SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  7,  1878. 
No,  344f,  Nma  iSerfw. 


Thi  Editor  cannot  ttndertake  to  return,  or 
to  oorreopond  wiA  the  wriiero  of,  rejected 
mamtuer^ 

R  u  forUeidarly  requested  that  oZZ  &u0tnM« 
UtUrB  rtgartUnff  ika  tujpph/  <^  ike  paper, 
may  ho  addrooud  to  tho  PuBUBHBB, 
and  %ot  to  ike  Bditob. 


LITERATURE, 

Nieeolb  MackiaveUi  and  Ms  Times.  By  Prof. 
Fasqaale  Yillari.  Tr&nglated  by  Linda 
ViUui.  In  Two  Volntnes.  (G.  Kegan 
Paal  A  Co.) 

Thmi  -TOlnines  divide  into  three  parts: 
the  first,  fwming  nearly  half  of  the  whole 
hot^t  is  an  Introdnction  cm  tibe  general 
(duxikoter  of  the  Benaissance  as  it  appeared 
in  Italy ;  Uie  second  traces  the  me  of 
A^hiarelli  from  his  birth  in  1469  to  the 
year  1507,  when  bis  scheme  of  a  Florentine 
militia  was  realised  by  the  election  of  the 
"  Nave  della  Milizia ;"  the  third,  consisting  of 
more  than  one  hundred  pages,  is  devoted  to 
docnments.  The  biographer  of  Savonarola 
and  IfachiavelU,  if  he  does  his  work  as 
oompndteiuiTely  and  exhanstiTely  as  Prof. 
Yillari,  with  as  wide  a  survey  of  external 
circnmBtanoe  and  as  penetrating  an  insight 
into  uAtional  psychology,  most  needs  enu 
biaoe  the  -whole  histoiy  of  the  Benaissance 
in  ita  relatum  to  Flnence.  It  is,  therefore, 
with  the  keenest  interest  that  ire  tium  to 
Sienor  TiUari's  Introdnction. 

It  mnat  be  prefaced  that  the  anther's 
intMitiini  is  to  seek  Machiavelli  in  his  in- 
tellectual, moral,  and  social  environment, 
to  detect  Machiavellism  in  Italian  politics 
before  the  apparition  of  the  hero  on  the 
scene,  and  to  discover  what  conditions  of 
the  national  existence  rendered  the  ori^- 
nality  of  his  genins  possible,  supplied  him 
with  his  special  problems,  and  led  him  to 
the  solutions  which  he  offered  for  them. 
Afker  a  surrey  of  the  age  in  Italy  at  large, 
Signor  Tillari  proceeds  to  disease  the  con- 
dition in  partunlar  of  Milan,  Florence  Yenioe^ 
Rome  and  Ni^es.  He  then  proiseeds  to 
sketch  the  rise  and  progrsss  of  hnnutnism 
from  Petraroh  to  Kco,  and  the  restoration  of 
Italian  literature  by  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  and 
Poliziano.  After  this  he  returns  to  the 
political  problems  of  the  Benaissance, 
deacribea  the  papa<Tf  of  Alexander  with 
some  minuteness,  sketches  the  invasion  of 
Charles  YIII.,  and  touches  briefly  upon  the 
dramatic  history  of  Savonarola  in  Florence. 
This  brings  him  to  the  proper  subject  of  his 
book :  fbr  the  first  fragment  of  Machiavelli's 
writing  we  possess — almost  the  first  indica- 
tion of  his  existence— is  a  letter  describing 
one  of  the  Prate's  sermons  in  the  March  of 
1498. 

Signer  Yillari  believes  that  the  main  and 
sJl-importaat  ftwt  of  Italian  history  upon  the 
close  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  the  survival 
of  the  Commune  as  the  sole  political  and 
floeial  miit^the  centre  of  government  and 


the  source  of  public  energy.  It  is,  indeed, 
indisputable  that  what  distinguished  Italy 
from  the  other  great  nations  of  Europe  was 
her  &ilnre  to  achieve  national  unity  before 
the  foreign  invasions  of  the  sixteenth  centnty 
put  an  end  to  her  internal  evolntion.  And 
this  was  mainty  due  to  the  consfcitntion  of 
her  Communes,  independoat  oi  each  other, 
and  reciprocally  jealons,  without  a  common 
bond  of  interest  or  a  common  policy.  Dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages  the  modem  conception 
of  the  State,  as  an  organisation  uniting  and 
co-ordinating  political  and  social  forces,  did 
not  exist.  After  the  battle  of  Legnano  and 
the  retirement  of  the  Popes  to  Avignon, 
neither  Empire  nor  Papacy  bad  any  powerfnl 
or  practical  influence  in  Italy.  The  social 
hierarchy  of  feudalism,  with  a  monarch  as 
the  principal  aathority,  had  never  been 
established  in  the  peninsula.  The  Com- 
munes, which  had  won  the  battle  of  Italiui 
independence,  were  left  to  pursue  their  own 
course  of  development ;  and  they  were  them- 
selves but  aggregates  of  smaller  associations 
— Ghiilds,  Alts,  and  Colleges— ill-compacted 
and  for  the  most  part  torn  by  internal  dissen- 
sions. The  principle  of  representative  govern- 
ment wasunknown.  Each  Commune  was  a  city 
governed  by  a  caste  of  privileged  burghers  ; 
and  as  it  acquired  territory  or  absorbed  ad- 
jacent townships,  it  reduced  its  dependencies 
to  slavery.  Thus  the  growth  of  Florence 
meant  the  extinction  of  political  existence 
for  Pisa,  Arezzo,  Cortona,  Montepnlciano, 
and  so  forth.  Meanwhile  the  gradual  meta- 
morphosis of  mediaeval  institutions  and  the 
enfeeblement  of  mediaeval  sraitiments  pro- 
duced an  atmosphere  <^  party-politics  and 
&ctionB  in  the  Commune,  which  encou- 
raged the  emei^^ee  of  personal  amtntion 
and  egotism  ;  so  that  not  a  few  of  Uie  Iti^an 
cities  fell  into  the  huids  of  tyrants.  These 
tyrants  administered  the  cities  for  their 
own  profit,  and  turned  the  old  municipal 
machinery  into  ah  instrument  of  de^iotic 
government.  But  the  tyrants  were  not  more 
formidable  as  neighbours  than  the  republics. 
Italy  under  the  sway  of  a  Yisconti  would 
have  been  scarcely  less  enslaved  than  Italy 
under  the  close  oligarchy  represented  by  the 
Colden  Book  of  Yenice,  or  than  Italy  under 
the  dominion  of  the  3,200  heneficiaii  or  en- 
franchised citilzens  of  Pltnrenoe.  To  measrve 
an  equilibrium  between  the  several  Italian 
cities  was  so  essential  to  independence  as 
the  Italians  understood  it  that  Cosimo  de' 
Medici's  support  of  the  t^p«nt  Sforza  in 
Milan  was  regarded  as  a  patriotic  poli<r^, 
the  Sforza  forming  a  bulwark  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  Yenetian  Grand  Conn- 
cil.  It  was  thus  that  the  survival  of  the 
Commune  as  the  recognised  type  of  social 
and  political  organisation  in  Italy  stood  in 
the  way  of  national  unity.  The  consolida- 
tion of  the  Italians  under  a  single  King 
was  rendered  impossible  by  their  ancient 
prejudice  in  favour  of  local  independence, 
and,  it  may  be  added,  by  the  antagonism  of 
the  Papacy.  Federation  was  equally  im- 
praoticabl^  since  it  presupposed  a  central 
gOTsmment  different  from  &e  Gommnne, 
and  had  against  it  both  the  Papacy  and 
Naples. 

It  appears  to  me  that  Signor  Yillari  dis- 
misses somewhat  too  summarily  this  question 
of  the  possibilify  of  federation  between  the 


Italian  States,  and  does  not  fully  account 
for  their  &ilure  to  attain  what  proved  the 
safeguard  of  Swiss  liberty.  It  is  true  thali 
in  the  fifteenth  centnry  things  had  gone  too 
far  for  confederation.  Bnt  after  the  defeat 
of  Frederick  Bwrbarossa  at  Legnano,  when 
the  Lombard  and  Tuscan  Isagoes  were  in 
fall  vigour,  before  the  Gnelf  and  Ohibelline 
fiiotions  had  oonftised  the  veiy  mainsprings 
of  political  activity,  and  while  the  popular 
militia  was  still  energetic  and  efficient,  it 
seems  at  firatsightstrange  that  the  Communes 
should  not  have  advanced  from  the  concep- 
tion of  local  and  municipal  independence  to 
that  of  national  freedom.  Signor  Yillari  is 
satisfied  with  observing  on  this  point  that  con- 
federation *'  presupposed  a  central  Govern- 
ment difierent  from  that  of  the  Communes, 
in  which  the  city  was  no  longer  the  State ; " 
and  no  doubt  the  vast  importance  of  the  cities 
when  compared  with  the  Ooniado,  even  at  that 
early  epocm,  constituted  a  yerj  serious  differ^ 
ence  between  the  Italians  and  the  Swiss: 
Yet,  together  with  this  obstacle  to  confede- 
ration, we  ought  also  to  reckon  ^e  political 
ideas  peculiar  to  the  Middle  Ages,  potent 
everywhere  in  Earope,  but  most  potent  in 
Italy.  Even  the  Lombard  burgbeis,  who 
had  driven  Frederick  Barbarossa  from  the 
field  of  Legnano,  recognised  the  supremacy 
of  the  Emperor,  and  failed  to  conceive  any 
civilised  human  society  whereof  he  should 
not  be  the  God-appointed  head.  All  they 
wanted  was  what  they  considered  their  rea- 
sonable rights  and  privil^fes  within  the 
city  walls.  To  raise  up  a  politioal  associa- 
tion as  a  bulwark  against  the  Holy  Roman 
Bmpire,  and  b^  theformationof  this  defence 
to  become  one  mdependent  andunitednation, 
instead  of  remaining  an  a|^;regate  of  Mat- 
tered townships,  would  have  seemed  to  their 
minds  little  short  of  sacrilege.  Signer 
Yillari,  as  I  have  observed  before,  points  out 
the  opposition  which  the  federative  prin- 
cipft  would  have  met  with  from  both  Pope 
and  King  of  Naples.  The  Begno  might 
perhaps  have  been  defied  and  absorbed  ;  batr 
Borne  ofiered  a  more  formidable  obstacle ; 
since  the  Papacy  was  hardly  read^  in  the 
thirteenth  century  to  take  the  lead  in  a  con- 
federation, however  eager  the  Popes  had 
been  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Communes 
as  fu^inst  the  Empire.  Iforeover,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that,  even  at  this  early 
period  of  Italian  history,  the  marked  diflbr. 
ences  and  the  jealousies  of  the  Italian  dties 
had  b^pin  to  emerge.  The  maritime  aetiTitj 
of  Pisa,  Gmoa,  and  Yenice  sundered  these 
republics  from  the  interests  of  Florence, 
Milan,  and  Siena.  The  South  had  scarcely 
any  sympathy  with  the  North.  Nor  was  a 
pressing  need  for  combination  faee  to  face 
with  an  oppressor  felt.  Thus  the  moment 
at  which  alone  federation  would  have  been 
possible  was  missed;  and  the  historian  of 
the  Benaissance  in  Italy  has  to  trace  the 
progressive  development  of  mutually  mis- 
trustful petty  States,  and  the  accentuf^ion  of 
political  distinctions,  which  divided  the 
national  forces  of  the  Italians,  and  left  them 
powerless  to  resist  the  impact  of  foreign  in- 
vaders. 

Signor  Yillari  devotes  a  separate  section 
to  the  history  of  tyrannr  m  Milan,  de- 
scribing  the  rise  of  the  Yisconti  and  the 
Sforus,  and  showing  how  ihe  old  re- 
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pnblicfui  life  of  the  chief  Lombard  cilaes  was 
abtcwbed  into  an  absolately  egotistio  princi^ 
wUty.   In  ibe  cbaraoterB  of  Qiaa  Qaleazoo 
viMouti  and  Fnnoesoo  Sforsa,  as  ponrtrayed 
bj  him,  tiw  rtadent  of  Haf^valu  will  find 
the  fiweoart  o£  mnoh  that  was  STsteinatued 
in  the  Principe;  and  here  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  one  singnlar  merit  n  Signer 
ViUari's  book  is  the  snstained,  though  not 
always  expressed,  reference  to  its  main 
theme.    After  Milan,  the  oonstitation  of 
19<wence,  tending  ever  more  and  more  to 
democracy,  and  democratic  even  under  its 
Hedioean  tyrants,  is  briefly  but  vigoronsly 
sketched.   Venice  follows ;  and  it  is  ahown 
how,  starting  with  a  constitufcion  not  dis- 
similar to  uat  of  Florence,  the  Venetians 
dereloped  a  dose  aristocracy  of  -wealth. 
The  pendiAF  conditions  ct  Borne,  and  the 
anomaly  of  the  tonporal  kingdom  of  like 
IPopes,  reoeiTe  separate  oonsideration ;  as 
also  does  the  stormy  history  of  Naples, 
a]*nosfc  separated  firom  the  intelleotnal  and 
sofjial  life  of  Italy  by  internal  misadTeatores 
akid  BUcoessiTe  i^j^ee  of  misrule. 
.  To  follow  Signor  ViUari  through  the 
^ole  of  this  elaborate  and  moBt  int^vsting 
latrodnotion  would  be  impossible.   As  he 
approaches  4be  date  of  MachiaTelli's  first 
appearance  on  the  stage,  he  enters  more 
fully  into  details,  drawing  his  materials 
for  the   history  of  Alexander's  papacy 
and  for  the  invasion  of  Charles  vIII. 
from  the  relazioni  mainly  <d  ambassadors. 
At  length  the  hero  of  his  book  appears; 
and  firom.  this  time  forward  to  the  end  of 
the  work  Bignor  ViUari  is  oooapied  in  un- 
ZKveUiiiR  (he  tangled  skeins  of  public  afiairs 
ip  whioi  tiie  ^oretaiy  of  ilw  Iloreatine 
Bieci  took  a  part.    So  litUe  is  known  of 
MachiaTelli's  personal  life  that  the  man  is 
Inmost  unavoidably  lost  sight  of  in  weari- 
at>me  mazes  of  complicated  details  which 
are  necessary  for  the  explanation  of  his 
diplomatic  missions.   Interest  in  this  pkri 
of  SiguOT  Villari's  work  centares  in  what 
rolatee  to  the   gradual  development  of 
i^IachiareUi's  poUtioal  ideas  and  the  form- 
ation of  his  style ;  and,  therefore^  the  his- 
tory  of  his  intercourse  with  Cessjre  Boi^ 
fi>rms  the  most  important  passage  in  ti^ 
present  velnme,  botn  as  regards  the  matter 
ttsd  Signw  Villari's  way  of  treating  it. 
Htuduaff^  was  not  .  neat  as  a  man  (tf 
aeUen ;  he  was  Qot  admirable  as  a  oha- 
sacterj  his  prints  Ufie  was  deficient  in 
nobility  and  in  dnunatio  interest.    It  is  as 
a  thinker  and  a  writer  that  he  distinguishes 
ijimself  £rom  all  the  Italians  of  his  age.  The 
a^yns  of  hia  opinions  must  consequently 
fiirm  the  main  topic  of  his  biography.  From 
Sigaor  Villari's  handling  of  this  matter 
during  the  first  and  comparatively  barren 
period  of  tfaohiavelli's  life  we  look  forward 
with  die  gTMteet  curiosity  to  the  second  and 
still  kni|[-to-be>«xpeoted  instalment  of  his 
vork.    As  yet  it  is  somewhat  too  early  to 
prononnae  an  opinion  upon  his  theory  oon- 
ooming  xftodi-uipiited  "  MaohiaTellism." 

In  va$  notioe  I  have  only  attempted  to 
describe  the  plan  of  SiencHr  Villari's  first 
volumes,  and  to  touch  what  seem  to  me  the 
main  points  in  his  Introduction.  The  whole 
vork  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  perma- 
nently valuable  oontribations  to  the  history 
q£  tiu  BeniBBBanoB  in  Italy ;  and  BngUsn 


students  may  be  congratulated  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  toanwktion  by  the  hand  of 
Hdme,  ViUari,  henelf  «a  English  aatiur. 

J.  A.  BniOHiif. 


fbuy  TdUt:  ihmt  Origin^  cund  MBoning. 
With  some  Account  of  Dwellers  in  Fairy- 
land. By  John  Thadkray  Bunco.  (Mac- 
millan.) 

Ms.  Bdhcb's  little  book  is  a  reprint  of 
Gluistmas  holiday  lectures  dsliTered  at  the 
Birmingham  uid  Midland  Institute. 
Bunce  toM  his  young  Birminghun  and 
Midland  friends  foiiy-tales,  and  then  he 
explained  the  migin  and  meaning  of  the  tales 
he  told.  TTnfortniiately,  the  explanations  he 
gave  are  wrong.  It  would  be  a  very  rash 
thing  to  say  about  any  theory  or  assertion 
on  ue  subject  of  mwrehm  that  it  is  wrong, 
but  I  trust  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  that 
Mr.  Bunce's  theory  does  not  hold  water.  It 
is  the  theory  of  Prof.  Max  Miiller,  and  of  Sir 
G.  W.  Cox,  as  adapted  by  Mr,  Bunce  to 
in&nt  minda.  One  has  a  guess  at  what  it  is 
all  to  be  about  when  one  reads  the  heading 
of  the  first  chapter,  "  Origin  of  Faiiy  Tales 
— The  Aryan  Baoe.*'  Mr.  Bunce  dog- 
matically declares 

"that  there  moat  have  been  one  oriepn  for  all 
these  storiea ;  that  thev  must  have  been  invented 
by  one  paapie:  that  uiia  people  moat  afterwaida 
UTC  beNi  mvioed ;  and  that  eabh  part  or  diriiion 
of  it  miut  have  broBght  into  its  new  home  the 
legends  onoe  oonunon  to  them  alL  .  .  .  All  these 
natioiH  bebng  to  one  family,  the  Indo-Oermaoio, 
or  Indo-£nn^iean  or  Aryan  race." 
A^n :  "  All  the  chief  sbuies  and  legends  are 
alike,  because  they  were  first  made  by  one 
people ;  and  all  the  nations  in  which  they  are 
now  told  .  .  .  teU  tiiem  because  they  are  all 
descended  from  this  one  common  stodc" 
Here,  then,  Mr.  Bunce  avers  that  "  aU  these 
stories  "  were  invented  by  one  people  and 
that  people  Aryan.  He  leaves  out  of  account 
that  Zulus,  Bushmen,  the  people  of 
Madi^^car,  the  Japanese,  the  Chinese,  the 
Aztecs,  the  ancient  Egyptiuis,  the  wild 
Samoyeds  who  are  still  pagan,  the  ancient 
Finns,  knew  and  told  the  same  stories- 
stories  identical  with  Cinderella,  the  Qa^c 
"  Battle  of  the  Birds,"  and  so  forth.  Kow, 
if  Mr.  Boaoe  holds  that  Sunoyeds,  Bushmen, 
and  Japanese^  who  certainly  are  not  Aryans, 
boTEowed  tiie  stories  firom  "  the  one  people 
tiiat  invented  them,"  he  must  suggest  some 
date  for  the  borrowing.  It  cannot  have 
been  recent :  the  borrowing  cannot  have 
been  from  missionuies  and  merchants,  for 
the  stories  as  told  by  African,  American, 
and  Asiatio  peoples  are  intertwined  inex 
tricably  with  their  epic  legends,  their  re- 
ligion, and  tiieir  popular  proverbs.  Kither 
the  Aryan  race  must  once  have  oovered 
the  parts  of  the  globe  already  indicated, 
or  ul  the  nations  mentioned,  Jutanes^ 
Aztecs,  Ac,  must  be  Aryan,  or  the  Aryans 
had  no  monopoly  of  l^e  invention  c£  marchen. 
Mr.  Bonoe  wiU  probably  not  maintain  that 
^  Sameyeda,  and  Esyptians,  and  Ji^aneee 
are  AryUiB.  He  has,  then,  to  choose  b^ ween 
giving  up  the  Aryan  theory  altogether  or 
auppomng  that  the  Aryans  "got  at"  the 
other  races  in  the  very  b^j^nning  of  their 
oonsoioDs  thought,  and  whispered  to  them 
the  Aryan  &iry-tajee. 


Supposing  that  Mr.  Bunce  adopts  tlu 
latter  alternative  (which  saves  the  Aiyin 
credit  for  orwinalify),  he  will  find  some  diC> 
ficnlties  in  ms  way.    How  did  the  savage 
and  ex  hypoiheri  non-Aryan  element  set 
into  the  stories  P   Take,  for  ezami^,  uu 
story  of  Cinderella — "  It  is  the  story  of  the 
Sun  and  the  Dawn.    Cinderella,  grey,  dttrk, 
and  dull,  is  all  neglected  when  ue  is  away 
from  the  Sun,  obscured  by  the  envious 
Clouds,  her  sisters,  and  by  her  stepmother 
the  Night."  The  Night  seems  more  like  the 
mother     Dawn  than  the  step-moUier,  and 
one  does  not       why  there  should  only  be 
two  donds.   In  an^  case  it  is  obrions  that 
this  explanation  is  much  too  &cile  and 
general.    It  is  necessary  to  take  all  the 
Aryan  vernons  of  the  Qinderella  farm^  aiad 
examine  them.   Th^  aU  contain  a  great 
deal  that  the  solar  explanation,  as  given  by 
Mr.  Bunce,  does  not  explain.  Tluiyallbeoome 
more  fnU  of  savage  matures  as  70a  follow 
them  eastwards,  and  southwards,  and  north- 
wards.  What  is  tile  meaning'  of  Aft  Biyf- 
terious  protector,  who  in  Vraaee  andV^ 
land  is  a  fairy  godmother,  in  Scotland  is  a 
red  calf,  and  in  Sarvia  becomes  stiU  men 
strange?    What  is  the  meamn^  of  the 
bird's  song,  which  warns  the  Prince  tiui 
he  is  riding  with  the  wrong  bride — a  point 
repeated  with  singular  neatness  in  the  Zsh 
form  of  the  stoxy  r   What  is  the  meaning  of 
the  trial  of  the  wpper — ainrt,  by  the  way,  of 
the  fancifol  marriage-osremonialcrfthetteiEh 
peasants?   There  are  many  oHherfbstons 
in  the  tale  which  appear  as  &agmrati  in 
other  widely.spread  stories  that  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  Aryan  race.   These  Coatoros  ate 
not  explained  by  general  rem^cs  sboni  the 
Dawn.  Again,  "  Bhdki,  the  snn-fro^"  which 
'*  squats  upon  the  water  **  (do  £h^  squt 
on  the  water  ?)  is  found  in  Natal,  among  the 
natives,  whose  language  has  no  very  manud 
affinity  to  Sanskrit.   Mr.  Bunce  repeat!  the 
long  Gaelic  tale  of  the    Battle  of  the  Bads, " 
which  answers  to  the   Lo^bad  Sootch 
"  Nicht,  Nought,  Nothing."    Ilia  oamponte 
and  complicated,  a  mosaic  of  fES^nGDte 
of  populur  fiEuicy.   Mr.  Bunce  flTplt"vi  all 
by  saying,  "  Here  is  clearly  a  snn-myth, 
which  is  like  those  of  ancient  Hindu  and 
Gredc  legend:  the  Uue-gn^  Fxllj  ia  the 
Dawn,  on  which  the  new  dfty,  the  maid 
and  her  lover,  sjpeed  away."    The  maid 
is  the  dauriiter  of  a  Giant  who  performa  a 
number  <h  strange  feats,  sach  as  putting  a 
castle  into  a  handkendiief^  and  mmm  Sb. 
Bunce  discerns  to  be  "  the  morning  son." 
Why  the  morning  son  should  wish  to  deatzuf 
the  maid  and  ha-  lover ;  why  it  takes  a  pas' 
of  them  to  compose  the  new  day ;  how  tic 
new  day  gets  on  when  the  morning  sam 
is  drowned  at  evening;  what  beconaes  of 
the  blue-grey  Filly  (the  Dawn),  which  ia  stiU 
fall  of  running  when  the  morning  son 
is  drowned  and  oat  of  the  moe,  one  cannot 
pretend  to  guess.  "  Onr  ancestors,"  as  Fro£ 
Max  Muller  says,  "were  not  idiots,"  and 
never  eontrived  an  alle^or^  so  sbeordl; 
rioketty  as  this.  Meanwhile  it  is  imporiaBt 
to  note  that  the  trials  which  the  €tifuat  im- 
poses on  the  lover  of  his  daughter  correspond 
tothosec^BnmrinenintheinnnishJE'alavaif. 
The  Finns,  we  presume^  are  not  Aryans.  As 
to  the  robbery  of  Uie  Giant's  daughter,  it 
answers,  peiw^  to  the  old  and  aSmosfc  fiip- 
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gotten  l^end  which  makes  OdyBSeftia  run 
off  vith  the  danghter  of  the  O7CI0PS.  Tfaia^ 
lioveTer,ia  the  merest  oonjeotnre.  Odyssena, 
hy  the  waj,  acoording  to  Mr.  Bnnce,  *'  brioks 
the  giant  FoI^hemnB,  and  causes  him  to 
throw  himself  into  the  sea,"  just  as  &e  giant 
in  the  Battle  of  the  Birds  "  came  to  grief 
in  the  water.  Homer  baa  noldiiug  to  say 
about  either  the  daughter  or  the  drowning 
oi  PoWpbranns.  The  enormous  nsmber  of 
thaee  deteilB,  which  no  one  wide  «plana. 
turn  solnB,  their  ccmsiant  reappearance 
anumc  tlw  legends  of  the  non-Aiyan  peoples, 
«nd  tine  many  traces  of  savagery  (snoh  as 
the  fkmihar  mention  of  cannibaUBm,  of  magic, 
of  the  taboo,  of  interconrse  with  the  beasts) 
among  the  tales  of  Eoropean  people,  are  aU 
essential  points  which  Mr.  Bunco's  theory 
does  not  cover.  It  is  a  pity  that  doctrines 
which  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  myths 
and  manners  of  Bavages  at  once  confutes 
should  be  dogmatically  presented  to  children. 
It  ia  not  important  that  they  shonld  know 
anything  about  the  origin  of  fairy-tales,  bnt  if 
they  are  to  know  anything,  what  they  know 
shonld  not  be  obsolete  wad  wrong.  Aboat 
the  real  oripn  <^  iiuxy-tales  it  would  be  mere 
rashness  to  dogmaaae,  though  many  of 
them  are  &noifo1  explanations  of  institu- 
tions and  customs.  To  deny  that  they  are 
the  peculiar  inventions  of  the  Aryan  race, 
or  {bat  the  problems  concerning  them  can 
be  solved  by  ricketty  allegories  about  the 
dawn,  is  no  longer  rash.  The  immense  an- 
tdqnity  of  these  fables  is  proved  by  the  ex- 
tent of  their  distribution  among  most  races. 
They  are,  perhaps,  in  a  sense,  onr  earliest 
liteiary  documents,  and  they  need  to  be 
sifted  with  a  scientific  minuteness  and  ex- 
plored with  a  diligence  of  research  which,  of 
course,  it  would  I»  pedantic  to  expect  in  the 
ani&or  of  CJhristmas  holiday  leotmres.  Even 
a  holiday  leotorer,  however,  should  abstain 
from  talking  about  a  topic  of  which,  appa- 
rently, be  does  not  understand  the  dimen- 
sianB.  Some  idea  <^  their  extent  is  given  in 
Ur.  Farrer's  admirable  paper  on  "  Savage 
Vvivf  Lore,"  in  the  Oentleman's  Magazme 
for  iJecember  1878.  A.  Luro. 


The  IVaauvaai  of  To-day.  War,  VVltdhcraft, 
Sporty  and  Spoils  in  South  A&ica,  By 
Alfred  Aylward,  Oommandant  (late) 
Transvaal  Republic;  Captain,  Lydenbe^ 
Yolnnteer  Corps.  (Blackwood.) 

Thb  object  of  this  book  is  to  make  the  study 
€>f  the  South  African  Question  easier  both 
foft  mlerfl  and  people.  Mr.  Aylward  in  his 
lafaodaotion  tibns  justifies  his  venturing 
mte  pnnt 

**  The  knowledge  I  have  aeqtrired  of  oolonhil  men 
and  nwnwTS  depends  on  ten  yeaxs*  intimate  eou- 
neziim  -with  tiie  prets  and  people  of  South  Africa. 
Jm  AiswOTk  I  TepSBOit  no  especial  party;  lam  not 
writiu  Mther  to  praise  or  to  olame,  but  simply  to 
state  nets  calculated  to  bring  the  cause  and  the 
costs  of  the  war  now  being  waoed  on  the  north- 
eastern border  of  the  Transvaal  fully,  fiurly,  and 
mteDigBnIly  before  -Uie  British  pnbUc.** 
He  believee  that  the  Boers  have  been  all 
along  misrepresented  and  calumniated;  that 
ivhile  their  enemies  have  gained  the  ear  of 
thoee  in  aathority,  thOT  have  been  unable  to 
make  themselTea  heard ;  and  he  comes  fbr- 
ward  to  give  their  view  of  the  question  of 
annexation.  We  nraat      that  he  has  macto 


outs  very  good  case,  for  his  tdients. '  The  an- 
nexation  of  the  BepuUio  of  the  Transvaal  is 
now  a.  thing  of  the  past,  and  another  of  the 
smaller  in^pendent  States  of  C^iristendom 
has  been  siii^owed  up  by  a  more  powerful 
nrighbonr.  We  fear  that  the  annexation 
was  an  act  of  high-handed  injuatioe,  and 
that  the  result  will  prove  that  H  ms  not 
only  unjust,  but  unwise. 

Mr.  Aylward's  long  residenee  in  South 
Africa  hu  made  him  thoKngh^  acquainted 
with  the  Boers,  and  he  has  formed  a  very 
fovonraUe  impression  <^  them.  These  people 
ure  industrious,  hospitable,  simple  in  Iheir 
way  <^  living,  humane,  and  passionately 
attached  to  their  freedom  and  independence. 
Their  character  is  strongly  impressed  by 
their  wanderings  and  simerings.  Living 
apart  from  the  contact  of  modem  life,  they 
have  preserved  habits  and  customs  of  a 
former  age.  They  are  deeply  religious,  and 
their  su&rings  have  helped  to  preserve  the 
original  severe  and  puritanical  type  of  the 
religion  of  their  auMstOTS.  In  matters  of 
education,  however,  says  Mr.  Aylward,  the 
Boers,  notwithstanding  the  damson  of  their 
enemies,  can  be  proved  to  be  oninsntly  pro- 
gressive; he  has  nevsr  known  any  other 
people  whose  children,  of  lAiemselves,  so 
earnestly  sought  f  <»•  modem  enltnre,  and  so 
constantly  desired  to  be  placed  witAiin  reach 
of  it.  There  is  something  truly  heroic  in 
the  constant  determination  of  these  people 
to  maintain  their  independence,  which,  hke 
their  ancestors,  they  valued  above  ease  or 
wealth.  Flying  before  British  rule,  and 
driven  from  one  settlement  to  another, 
they  were  at  last,  by  the  wisdom  of 
Earl  Grey,  when  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies  in  1851,  allowed  to  repose 
undisturbed ;  and  in  1854  tiieir  Bepublio 
was  acknowledged  by  Boyal  proclamation. 
The  author's  olnect  is  to  p»ve  that  the 
reasons  which  innumoed  Lora  Ghey  in  18fil, 
and  the  late  Dulra  c£  Newcastle  in  1854,  are 
stiU  valid,  and  torefhtethe  arguments  brought 
forward  by  the  advocates  for  annexation :  he 
does  this  with  vigour,  and,  as  it  appears  to 
us,  soccessfnlly. 

The  value  of  the  Transvaal,  both  as  an 
agricultnrsd  and  mining  country,  Mr.  Ayl- 
ward believes  to  have  been  grossly  exagger- 
ated. The  lowlands  called  Biulwdd  are 
Bulg'ect  to  snch  a  malignant  fever  that  they 
oannot  be  inhabited.  At  one  time  it  was 
attempted  to  settle  and  cultivate  a  hu^ 
portion  of  these  lowlands ;  but  the  attempt 
had  to  be  abandoned.  In  the  "nUey  of  Orig. 
stadt  there  was  no  fiumly  into  wmoh  death 
did  not  make  its  way :  some  fiumlietiperiBhed 
entirefy.  The  uplands,  known  aa  Higfaveld, 
are  good  fcnr  sheep  and  oatUe ;  and  the  prob- 
able fhture  of  the  province  is  that  it  will  be 
a  great  graeiog-oountry.  The  author  makes 
the  following  valuable  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject of  emigration  to  the  Transvaal : — 

"  If  Engliah  emigranta  choose  to  eeleet  Oentml 
South  Africa  as  a  field  for  thar  labours,  th^ 
must,  to  a  very  great  extent,  begin  under  sinular 
conditions  to  those  in  which  the  jBoera  exist,  .  .  . 
Afrieau  farming  doea  not  pronuse  large  fortunes ; 
and  enterprise  will  find  in  Africa  few  opportnnitiea 
for  extensive  and  readily  remunerative  improve- 
ments. Fn^^reas  for  years  to  come  must  be  alow. 
Sncceaa  is  not  to  be  adueved  by  mshee ;  and  I 
feel  myself  bound,  as  a  public  writ^,  to  warn 
peo]^  not  to  be  led  away  vj  the  glowing  accounts 


-of  interested  land-jobbers  or  of  .fltatiiaaiastie  trar* 
veUsn  iitfo  dreams  td  high  fiMiainA  woadefAiI 
improvemoitB,  and  immense  ntuM'ut  eoonexion 
with  any  part  of  the  Xmnsvad.  ia.  a  ibw 
oount^  to  Betds  in,  fiw  a  man  of  modwate  ex- 
pectations, who  hopes  by  the  ezexoise  of  thiiffc 
and  eneTCT  to  leave  to  his  ftnuly  ^  means'of 
comfortable  sabsistence,  as  rich  peasants  or  secodd" 
class  graziers.  The  emigrant  most,  ftom  the  first, 
look  upon  himself  entirety  as  a  ssttltt  and  a 
colonist,  and  on  South  A&iea,  not  only  as  his 
own  home,  but  aa  the  birth  ud  abidii^f-place  of 
any  descendaats  he  may  be  Uened  with.  No  idea 
of  the  speedy  acqnisitioa  of  wealth,  with  a  subae- 
quent  return  to  England  amid  all  the  glory  and  6clat 
of  successful  adventure,  must  be  indulged  in.  .  .  , 
A  man  may  have  a  comfortable  home,  twenty  or 
thirty  acres  of  ^ough-lands,  a  decent  house,  and 
be  able  to  pay  10(M.,  or  perhaps  30%,  per  annum 
fbr  a  Bchoomiaatar  and  a  govetnesa ;  and  all  t^ 
may  be  obtained  &om  smaU  ^n^"iVfg*  by  a  vfliry 
small  capitalist  indeed ;  bat  the  aennUs  emigrant 
must  not  hope  for  better  w  greater  thingathan 
theaa  If  he  does  he  will  certainly  m  dis- 
appointed." 

The  Transvaal  ia  not  free  from  those  two 
Bconrgea  of  South  and  Central  Afijoa,  the 
lung  disease  and  the  t»etae  fly.  Another 
evil  whioh  threatens  the  future  well-being  of 
the  late  Bepubh'o  is  the  great  diminution  in 
the  rainfiJl.  Persona  whose  ezperienoe  goes 
back  twenty-flight  and  thirty  yean  assured 
Mr.  Aylward  that  this  was  tine  oaas,  while 
he  has  himself  Temarked  that  the  atreams 
and  waters  in  the  ncnrth-east  (tf  tiie  Tnma- 
vaal  are  undoubtedly  diminishing  in  volume, 
and  even  in  flood-time  bear  no  proportion  to 
the  channels  in  which  they  run,  and  he 
noticed  places  where  crocodiles  and  sea- 
cows  were  formerly  plentiful,  but  where  now 
they  could  not  live  the  year  throngh  from 
scarcity  of  water.  What  can  be  the  cause 
of  this  diminution  in  the  rain&UP  ,Tfae 
oountey  is  too  thinly  peopled  for  much  dfr< 
straotion  of  the  trees  and  massive  semi- 
tromoiU  ^^etation  to  have  taiken  place.  Mr. 
^hnud,  uiough  he  speaks  with  confidence 
of  tlus  diminution  as  a  fact,  does  not  hasard 
a  conjecture  as  to  its  oause,  and  only  intro- 
duces the  solgeot  incidentaUy  in  a  chapter 
on  sport. 

Onr  author  is  evidently  a  true  sportsman, 
and  not  a  huieher.  He  praises  an  old  Boer 
who  not  only  refused  to  consent  to  the 
slaughter  of  some  thousands  of  game  which 
were  caught  in  the  deep  mud  in  attempting 
to  cross  a  river,  but  sent  his  son  and  ser- 
vants  with  a  boat  to  assist  the  struggling 
creatures.  He  describes  the  dertruction  of 
game  that  has  been  going  on  in  some  African 
diatricts  as  great  and  wantcm.  When  ,  he 
first  crossed  the  Brakendserg  mountains, 
the  diatriota  of  Hany^smith,  Kronstadt^ 
Bhenoflterapmitj  and  Beliilebeni — ^fbrming 
togcfther  an  area  ci  about  six  tiionsana 

a Dare  miles — were,  aa  wdl  as  the  great 
uldleveld,  literally  swarming  with  oonnt- 
less  herds  of  antelopes  of  nearly  every  class 
and  species.  Qnaggas  were  to  be  heard  and 
seen  in  small  troops  nearly  everywhere ;  and 
the  land  was  fiurly  overrun  with  wtAdefbeesU 
blue  and  black,  blesbuoks,  springbucks,  and 
many  varieties  of  the  less  gregarious  ante- 
lopes ;  but  they  have  been  fEurly  shot  off. 
The  presence  of  man  seems  even  more 
destructive  to  the  game  than  his  rifle ;  the 
wild  animals  disa^ear  before  the  settlras — 

"and  tf  sportsmen  wao^  to  do  Afi»a.&6y  will 
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km  to  main  haate,  as  at  tl»  meaeot  rate  of 
deenase  in  a  yery  few  yean  wild  animals,  with 
the  axoeptioii  of  springhucbs,  and  perhaps  bles- 
>lHiefa,  inll  have  eeaaed  to  aziat  in  the  two  lane 
temtoriu  of  the  Tnnmal  and  the  Frae  Stato.**^ 

This  diminnfion  is  not  confined  to  the  larger 
game,  bat  extends  to  birds  which  are  never 
shot  by  the  Boers  and  seldom  by  other 
aportsmen.  The  lar^  bnsta^d  was  so 
abundant  as  short  a  tmie  ago  as  1872  that 
Mr.  Aylward  saw  no  less  than  sixiy  together 
in  a  space  of  less  than  100  acres.  At  the 
present  time,  except  tinder  nnnsoallj  &T0ar- 
able  oircnmstances,  more  than  three  will 
seldom  be  found  in  a  day. 

,Our  author  gives  a  full  account  of  the 
Tttrioos  tribes  of  the  Transvaal  and  its 
fioinity  and  their  relatitms  with  one  another, 
and  ha  tells  man^  good  stories.  We  have 
no  space  to  enter  into  the  histon'  of  tiie  first 
war  between  the  Republic  and  that  subtle 
savage  Secocoeni,  in  which  Mr.  Aylward 
commanded  a  company  of  Volunteers  after 
tiieir  first  captain,  the  gallant  Von  Schlieck- 
mann,  had  died"  a  soldier's  death.  To  this 
war  we  have  now  succeeded,  and  taken  it 
most  Tumeoessarily  upon  ourselves.  Little 
notice  as  the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal 
attracted  at  a  time  when  this  country  wits 
full  of  anxiety  and  ramonrs  of  war — and  in 
this  respect  the  puiod  for  the  annexation 
-was  skilfally  chosen — oor  attention  mnst  be 
punfolly  drawn  to  it  when  we  read  of  losses 
among  our  soldiers,  and  are  called  upon  to 
pay  the  expenses  it  war  in  which  we  need 
never  have  embarked. 

We  reoommend  Ur.  Aylward's  book,  not 
only  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  South 
Africa  and  who  wish  to  form  a  correct  idea 
of  the  kind  of  warfare  in  which  our  troops 
*re  now  engaged,  but  also  to  all  who  value 
liberty,  and  who  think  the  extinction  of 
au  independent  State  against  its  will  an 
event  not  to  be  lightly  assented  to  or  passed 
over,  bat  one  to  1m  deeply  deplored. 

WiLLUH  WiCKHAH. 


Soeial  PoUHee.   By  Arthur  Arnold.  (G. 
Eggan  Paul  &  Co.) 

Auioarr  every  writer  of  ability  in  our  days 
contribntes  essays  to  one  or  more  of  the 
leading  periodicals,  and  tiot  a  few  collect 
their  essays  from  time  to  time,  and  publish 
them  with  more  Or  less  of  revision  in 
separate  volumes.  There  is  muoh  to  be 
nrged  in  &voar  of  this  custom,  for  a  great 
deal  of  the  best  thought  of  the  day  finds 
utterance  in  the  first  instance  in  our  Maga- 
zines and  Baviaws,  and  one  is  often  glad  to  be 
able  to  keep  a  partieDlar  paper  on  a  question 
of  interest  in  some  more  satisfactorv  form 
than  the  odd  number  of  a  periodical.  The 
padding  in  which  it  is  set  may  not  be  to 
yoor  mind,  even  when  it  is  the  work  of  the 
same  hand ;  bnt  it  is  sare  to  be  better  than 
the  original  Borronndings  of  chapters  of  a 
serial  story,  a  sonnet  or  two,  and  gossiping 
papers  on  topics  of  the  day.  Nevertheless, 
it  must  be  owned  that  these  volumes  of 
republished  essays  are,  for  the  most  part, 
broken.backed  books.  Their  authors  take 
little  puns  in  adapting  and  sorting  their  work 
so  as  to  produce  that  amount  of  order  aud 
oonsistenqy  which  yon  desire  in  a  volume 
beCm  ginng  it  a  permanent  plaoe  on  yonr 


fifcvonrite  booloshelTes.  Moreover,  the  treat- 
ment of  each  separate  t(^io  is  seldom 
satis&otoiy,  as  the  method  scarcely  aJlows 
more  than  a  passing  salute  or  attack 
on  positions  whicm  the  reader,  as  he  follows 
his  guide,  cannot  but  feel  uncomfortable  at 
leaving  unexplored  or  nutaken  on  his  flank. 
However,  it  is  useless  to  complain  of  a 
custom  which  has  so  thoroughly  established 
itself,  and  there  would  not  be  much  to  com- 
plain of  in  any  case  if  our  social  and  political 
essayists  in  general  would  take  as  much 
puns  in  dovetailing  their  work  as  Mr. 
Arthur  Arnold  baa  done  in  this  volome. 
Social  Politia  deals  wil^  several  of  the 
gravest  questions  which  are  pressing  seri- 
ously for  solution  in  England — that  heavy 
arrear  of  legislative  work  to  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  recently  called  attention. 
The  Church,  the  laud,  labour,  the  poor  law, 
public  health,  the  position  of  women,  are  all 
treated  in  turn ;  bitt  there  is  no  disagree- 
able break  of  continuity.  Somehow  the  sub- 
jects seem  to  fit  into  one  another  naturally, 
and  if  one  were  asked  suddenly  to  name  a 
manual  to  put  into  the  hands  of  any  yoang 
person  deeirous  of  studying  contemporary 
politics  from  an  advanced  Liberal  standpoint 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  think  of  anything 
better  than  this  volume. 

To  those  readers  who  do  not  know  Mr. 
Arnold's  writuiKS,  and  would  lilra  to  sample 
them,  we  should  reoommend  the  thirteenth 
Essay,  entitled  "A  Reply  to  Cassandra" 
(p.  285),  a  perusal  of  which,  if  they  have 
any  of  the  true  Liberal  fibre  in  them,  will 
probably  carry  them  on  through  the  rest  of 
the  volume.  If  Mr.  Greg  in  his  doleful 
pulpit  has  done  no  other  good  service  he  has 
at  any  rate  produced  an  excellent  touchstone 
for  what,  though  we  dislike  the  word,  we  have 
no  alternative  but  to  call  modem  Liberal- 
ism. He  is  one  of  the  most  prominnit 
spokesmen  of  a  school  who  have  managed  to 
influence  and  colour  public  opinion  among 
our  well-to-do  classes,  and  who  are  mainly 
answerable  for  the  jeremiads  one  may  hear  in 
almost  any  dnb  ball,  or  West  End  or  suburban 
drawing-room,  of  the  decadence  of  England. 
Most  of  these  gentlemen— notably  "Mr.  Greg 
himself — were,  or  at  any  rate  supposed  them- 
selves  at  the  time  to  be,  heartity  in  sympathy 
with  the  popular  movements  of  1832,  1846 ; 
but  seeing  where  the  great  tide  is  setting, 
and  that  the  wave  will  pay  no  special  or 
pEkrtioular  respect  to  intellectual  dandyism  or 
middle-class  sand-castles,  they  can  do  nothing 
now  but  draw  back  the  hem  of  their  gar- 
ments and  retire  protesting.  "  For  iqy  own 
part,"  writes  Mr.  Arnold,  "  I  have  always 
looked  upon  men  of  this  school  as  would-be 
members  of  an  oligarchy  which,  if  it  held 
supremacy,  would  drive  me  into  revolt  pro- 
bably sooner  than  any  otbar  tyranny.  Hiiting 
all  oligarchies,  I  should  deoidedfy  prefer  a 
feudal  oliearcliy  to  one  based  on  self-sufficient 
intellect.  And  so  he  proceeds  to  deal  with 
Mr.  Greg's  "rooks  ahead,"  which  scared 
Mrs.  Grundy  so  seriously  not  very  long 
since,  and  which  he  reduces  to  throe — 

1 .  The  political  supremacy  of  the  working 
classes ; 

2.  The  approaching  industrial  decline  of 
England ;  and 

3.  The  divorce  of  the  intelligence  of  the 
connhy  from  its  religion. 


Mr.  Arnold  has  a  robust  belief  that  the  ex- 
tension of  civil  rights  has  never  yet  led  a 
nation  to  ruin,  and  that  that  country  ii 
moat  civilised  in  which  ^e  lai^est  propor- 
tion of  the  people  "  is  able  in  absolute  free- 
dom to  perform   the   political   duties  of 
citizenship  "  (p.  287),  in  which  the  people 
are  not  powerful  for  a  moment  but  as  a  per- 
manent force,  which  can  only  be  where  the 
reign  of  law  is  supreme.    In  answer  to  Mr. 
Greg's  prophecies  of  all  the  losses  which  are 
to  follow   the  political  supremacy  of  tlie 
lowOT  classes,  Mr.  Arnold  asks  broadly :  I 
want  to  know  what  we  have  gained  by  the 
prolonged  political  supremacy  of  the  upper 
classes  "  (p.  289).    We  have  no  spooe  to 
follow  the  argument^  but  may  give  hia  main 
oonclasions,  which  are :  that  onr  working 
classes  are  not  more  intelligent,  more  sober- 
minded,  happier,    more   respectable,  than 
those  of  most  other  countries,  bnt  that "  they 
do  possess  unequalled  natural  capacity  for 
government ;  "  that  "  the  real  peril  of  the 
country  is  not  the  participation   of  the 
labouring  classes  in  the  work  of  goveming, 
not  the  diffusion  of  property  but  its  restzic- 
tion,  due  to  the  supposed  but  mistaken  self- 
interest  of  the  extremely  small  class  to  which 
in   this  country  alone  the  possession  of 
the  soil  is   confined ; "  that   now  tliey 
have  the  power  "  they  may,  with  that 
cautious  prudent  nature  which  is  thmr 
inalienable  birthright,   set   to    wtn-k  to 
remedy  the  peculiar  evils  under  which  they 
have  laboured  owing  to  tbe  long  reign  of 
privilege  in  this  country,"  is  his  earnest  and 
confident  hope  (p.  293). 

On  the  second  point,  the  industrial  de- 
cline of  England,  the  cheap-coal  question  is 
glanced  at,  and  the  old  battle-ground  of  the 
length  of  the  day's  work ;  on  both  of  whi^ 
Mr.  Arnold  is  going  over  well-beaten  groond, 
and  holds  the  ordinary  Liberal  creed.  Hert^ 
as  in  every  other  part  of  the  bool^  he  "geb 
upon  the  land,"  and  argues  that  if  oar 
dnstrial  decline  ever  really  conus,  it  will  be 
because  of  tiie  disadvantage  we  labour  xaAes 
as  compared  with  Continental  conntnealiom 
the  absurd  notion  which  prevails  among  us 
and  is  embodied  in  onr  laws,  "  that  it  is 
better  for  thousands  than  for  millions  to 
have  a  stake  in  the  country."  It  is  the  load 
of  pauperism  we  have  to  carry,  and  the  cost 
of  strikes — such  as  that  now  going  on  is 
SoBsex — which  weights  us  in  the  race,  and 
which  will  never  press  as  heavily  on  countries 
where  "  the  ownership  of  land  is  associated 
with  the  lower  classes."  On  the  other  hand, 
the  military  system  of  the  Conttnentii 
Powers  will  for  generations  remain  a  hein' 
tax  on  their  industries ;  and,  looking  at  w 
matter  all  round,  Mr.  Greg's  aeoond  "rock, 
ahead  "  is  seen  by  Mr.  Arnold  to  be  nothiag 
but "  an  inflated  canvas  painted  by  fainu^ 
with  mistaken  colours  "  (p.  316).    All  that 
our  male  Cassandra  has  really  made  clear, 
though  he  scarcely  seems  aware  of  it  bimsdf 
is  that  the  diflueion  of  property  far  more 
widely,  by  legitimate  means,  is   the  am 
thing  which  above  all  ethers  England  needs. 

On  the  third  point — "  the  divorce  of  Uk 
intelligfflice  of  the  country  from  its  reli- 
gion"—Mr.  Arnold's  reasoning  is  not  so 
interesting;  for  be  assumes  as  a  starting- 
point  that  religion  is  and  always  has  been, 
and  mnst  neoosuily  be,  an  exclosivdy  per- 
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sonal  aS&ir.  From  which  aasnmption,  of 
course,  he  proceeds  triamphantly  to  his 
condnmon  that  the  cause  of  the  wonderfnlly 
tolerant  temper  of  the  nation  in  religious 
matters  (except  towards  tbo  law-breakers 
ia  the  National  Church)  is  owing  to  the 
prevalence  of  this,  the  true  Liberal,  view, 
which,  as  it  has  already  done  in  other 
directions,  will  assert  itself  inevitably  in 
the  speedy  removal  of  the  nnequal  privi- 
leges of  establishment  (p.  321).  Bat  the 
ttiird  rock  is  dealt  with  in  a  couple  of 
pa^Qfl;  80  that  any  reader  who  wishes  to 
faGar  what  Mr.  Arnold  has  seriously  to  say 
upon  it  most  read  the  essay  on  "  The  Busi- 
ness of  Disestablishmeni  "  with  which  the 
volnme  opens.  The  value  of  this  essay 
consists  in  tiie  fiur  temper  in  which  the  case 
is  stated  and  argued—contrasting  very 
favoarably  with  ordinary  Liberation  litera- 
ture— and  the  clear  way  in  which  the  statis- 
tics are  handled.  Even  those  who  hold  that 
reform  of  the  Establishment  is  the  tme 
Liiberal  policy  in  England  may  read  Mr. 
Arnold's  views  with  advantage,  as  an  able 
-and  temperate  statement  of  a  policy  which 
they  will  never  be  able  to  resist  snccessfnlly 
unless  they  understand  it. 

We  have  no  space  to  do  more  than  refer 
onr  readers  to  the  four  essays  which  treat 
<lifferent  sides  of  the  Und  question,  and 
present — again  in  a  temperate  and  interest- 
ing form — ^views  which  are  fast  gaining 
jv-ronnd,  ftnd  which  it  is  most  desirable  that 
nil  persons  interested,  especially  landlords, 
fihonld  learn  to  meet  by  action  and  argu- 
ment, instead  of  by  the  methods  hitherto  in 
■nse.     In  this  respect  principally,  in  our 
judgment,  Mr.  Arnold's  Social  Politics  is 
likely  to  do  good  service  ;  for,  while  main- 
taining fltroug  Liberal  views  in  a  thoroughly 
bopefnl  spirit,  the  book  is  free  from  the 
triamphant  and  scomfnl  dogmatism  which 
makes  the  ordiuaiy  presentation  of  them  so 
snpremelj  distasteful  to  the  average  Eng. 
lishmaa.  Thos.  HuaHES. 


Memoir  of  the  Hfw.  Francis  Hodgson^  B.t).^ 
Schoiart  Poet,  and  Divine.  With  nnmeroos 
Letters  from  Lord  Byron  and  others.  By 
his  Son,  the  JLey.  3.  T.  Hodgson,  M.A. 
In  Two  Yolames.  (Macmillan.) 

It  was  time  the  literary  world  should  know 
more  concerning  one  of  the  most  scholarly 
and  popular  men  of  the  first  half  of  this 
century,  the  friend  of  Byron,  Denman,  the 
Dmrya,  Merivales,  Bland,  Lonsdale,  and  a 
iiost  of  other  scholars,  poets,  and  anthologists, 
t  he  translator  of  Juvenal,  and  the  reforming 
Provoat  of  Eton.  His  son's  labour  of  love 
in  constmctiag  his  Memoir  from  the  cor- 
respondence of  attached  friends  rather  than 
from  personal  recollections  or  original  letters, 
goes  fitr  to  show  bow  steady  was  the  regard 
he  conciliated  from  youth  i^ll  age,  and  how 
well  uid  truly  he  deserved  it. 

From  boyhood  upward  Francis  Hodgson 
promised  to  be  a  poet,  and,  what  perhaps  was 
less  extraordinary  than  in  these  days  of  donbt, 
he  bade  fiur  to  be  a  "  s^e  and  sound  divine." 
For  the  straightness  of  his  career  in  the 
latter  respect  he  owed  much  to  an  excel- 
lent mother,  lineally  descended  from  Bishop 
Coke  o!  Hereford ;  and  for  his  prowess  in 
poetiy  he  may,  we  learn,  have  own  more 


or  less  indebted  to  hereditary  consangninity 
with  the  fiimoas  "  Swan  of  Usk,"  the  sweet 
Silurist,  the  scarcely  yet  duly-prized  Henry 
Yaughan,  of  Brecknockshire.  James  Hodg- 
son, the  grandsire  of  Francis,  bred  at 
Hawkshead,  in  the  Lake  Country,  was  rector 
of  Hnmber  in  Herefordshire  in  the  early 
days  "  when  George  III.  was  king,"  and  had 
married,  from  the  neighbouring  parish  of 
Leominster,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  its  vicar, 
Henry  Vanghan,  between  whom  and  the 
"Olor  Iscanus,"  of  poetic  and  loyalist  re- 
nown, both  Lyte  and  Grosart  trace  direct 
relationship.  His  son,  James  Hodgson  the 
younger,  succeeded  him  in  the  rectory  of 
Hnmber;  but,  being  a  good  scholar  and 
preacher,  seems  to  have  cast  his  lot  less  re- 
mote from  towns,  and  to  have  held,  through 
the  first  Lord  Liverpool's  influence,  the 
Mastership  of  Whitgift's  School  and  Hospital 
at  Croydon,  with  the  living  of  Keston. 

At  the  former  place  was  bom,  in  1781, 
the  subject  of  the  memoir  before  us,  his 
father  having  on  his  preferment  to  it  mar- 
ried Jane,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Richard 
Coke,  of  Lower  or  Le  More,  in  his  native 
county  of  Hereford.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
follow  the  biographer  into  the  pedigree  of 
the  originally  Derbyshire  Cokes,  or  to  show 
that  the  descent  of  Lord  Melbourne  from  the 
Cokes  in  the  female  line  was  the  same  as  that 
of  Francis  Hodgson.  We  can  well  believe 
that  the  Provost  owed  his  fine  presence 
and  gracious  manners,  as  well  as  his  early 
religious  training,  to  his  maternal  strain, 
in  great  measure ;  and  it  is  something  to 
boast  descent  from  two  such  families  as  the 
Taughans  and  Cokes.  The  Master  of  Croy- 
don Hospital  had  for  pupils  along  with  his  son 
Francis  two  sons  of  the  first  Lord  Liverpool, 
the  elder  of  whom  was  afterwards  the  illns- 
trions  Prime  Minister;  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  a  little  the  result  of  Lord  Liverpool's  in- 
sistence on  a  wide  and  solid  coni^  of  studies 
that  young  Hodgson  imbibed  tastes  and  pre- 
dilections which  stood  him  in  good  stead  when 
he  became  lecturer  at  King's.  Croydon  asso- 
ciations brought  the  Hodgsons  into  contact 
with  Ireland,  afterward  Dean  of  West- 
minster,  and  with  Gilford  of  the  Quarterly 
Review ;  and  young  Francis  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Eton  Fonndation — over  which 
nearly  fifty  years  later  be  was  to  preside  as 
Provost— in  1791.  With  Keate  for  tutor,  and 
such  contemporaries  as  are  enumerated  in 
vol.  i.,  p.  20,  as  well  as  with  his  sound  training 
aud  scholarly  tastes,  his  passage  through 
Eton  to  King's  was  happy  and  prosperous ; 
and  at  Cambridge  his  old  Eton  alliances 
were  maintained  with  enthusiastic  loyalty. 
"Gerund-grinding"  after  his  degree  he  did 
not  greatly  relish.  He  had  no  great  inclination 
for  the  bar,  and  his  friend  Denmau  gave  him 
no  very  warm  enconragemen^-so  that  it  was 
no  marvel  he  was  drawn  closer  to  literature 
than  to  law.  After  having  won  his  spnm 
by  his  translation  of  Juvenal — a  work  still 
among  the  best  English  versions,  after  all  the 
Reviews  from  the  EdiTiburgh  downwards 
have  said  their  best  and  worst ;  and,  in  spite 
of  its  occasional  diffhseness  and  the  volume 
of  its  notes,  a  decidedly  scholarly  perform- 
ance— we  find  him  in  1808  installed  as 
Fellow  and  Lecturer  at  King's,  busying 
himself  in  the  incolcation  of  the  nsoal  clas- 
sical DurriovJwny  with  the  addition,  it  would  | 


seem,  of  lectures  on  Locke  and  Pearson,  and 
the  elements  at  least  of  a  philosophical  aud 
metaphysical  course. 

His  residence  at  Cambridge  as  tutor  lasted 
from  1808  to  1814i,  and  here  he  kept  up  his 
old  acquaintanceships  and  tastes  aud  peren- 
nial wooings  of  the  Muse,  but  more  especially 
formed  a  new  friendship,  which  was  destineil 
to  be  one  great  feature  of  his  life — hi» 
friendship  with  Lord  Byron.  Byron  and 
Hodgson  were  drawn  together,  it  would 
seem,  by  a  oommon  exasperation  against 
Scotch  reviewers,  and  a  common  worship  of 
Pope  and  Dryden ;  and  oar  biographer's 
notice  of  a  copy  of  B.nfi'head's  Life  of  Pope, 
containing  MS.  notes  by  Byron,  which 
passed  from  the  latter*s  possession  into  that 
of  Hodgson,  is  very  interesting.  It  is  per- 
haps the  penalty  of  orthodoxy  to  be  pestereil 
with  the  scepticism  of  intimate  friends;  and 
our  Fellow  and  Tutor  had  to  combat,  not  only 
Byron's  religions  difBciiIties,  but  also  those  of 
his  friend  Charles  Skinner  Matthews,  witti 
the  usual  result  of  failing  to  remove  them. 
Meanwhile  he  was  busy  reviewing  for  tlio 
literary  organs  of  the  period,  the  Quarterltj, 
tiie  Moniklyf  taxd  the  Orttieal;  and  it  is  in- 
teresting in  the  correspondence  of  this  period 
to  find  his  consin  John  Hodgson,  the  con- 
veyancer— who,  though  a  scholar  and  tbo 
father  of  scholars,  will  be  more  widely 
remembered  for  his  legal  acnmen~nnder- 
taking  to  review  Hesiod  for  the  Qtuzr- 
terhfy  and  exhibiting  lively  and  personal  in- 
terest in  the  classical  and  literary  criticism 
for  which  his  kinsfolk  and  the  Drnrys  did 
so  mnch.  One  letter  of  John  Hodgson'ei 
carries  the  reader  back  to  Sir  Francis 
Burdett's  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  in 
1810  ;  and  in  another  of  Francis  Hodgson 
to  his  father,  in  the  same  year,  we  get  a  tenta- 
tive epitaph  for  the  lost  statesman  Wyndham 
who  should  have  been  buried  in  the  Abbey, 
as  well  as  a  list  of  forthcoming  reviews  in  the 
Monthly  and  Critical.  One  of  his  articles 
was  on  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake,  another 
«hve  his  views  on  *'  Contemporary  Classical 
Schotarship,"  in  which  he  singles  out  Blom- 
field's  "  Greek  Ode  "  and  some  of  the  epi- 
grams  for  praise.  About  this  time  Hodnon 
published  his  Original  Puenu,  Lady  Jeme 
Grey  and  MitceUaneoiu  Poema  in  Englieh 
and  Latin ;  which,  however,  praised  by  the 
Gritical  and  suspected  of  haste  and  rapidity 
by  the  Monthly,  are  certainly  less  likely  to 
hand  down  his  fame  than  his  Juvenal, 
or  the  fugitive  verses  in  liia  correspon- 
dence. We  should  say  that  a  rhyming 
epistle  to  his  friend  B;mu  in  i.,  178-9,  was 
a  very  good  average  sample,  while  a  specimen 
in  page  187  of  an  effusion  of  Byron's  own 
written  at  and  on  Kewstead,  said  to  have  been 
never  previously  published,  sti  ikes  us  (per- 
haps from  the  subject  having  been  worn  by 
the  noble  bard)  as  if  we  had  seen  it  before. 

There  can  be  no  donbt  that  the  chief 
interest  attaching  to  the  larger  half  of  this 
Memoir  oen^s  in  Lord  Byron,  with  whose 
literary  career,  his  religious  views,  and  his 
hapless  marriage,  Francis  Hodgson  was 
greatly  mixed  up.  The  poet  had  a  consist- 
ently high  value  for  a  friendly  poet's 
verse,  and  reverenced,  we  doubt  not,  his 
wonderful  gift  of  memory,  and  a  scholar- 
ship which  transcended  his  own.  As  to 
Byron's  religions  donbts,  perhaps  Hodgson 
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Tated  them  at  titeir  true  -ralne  when  he 
wrote  in  the  margin  of  the  orig^niJ  copy  of 
Byron's  "  Epistle  to  a  Friend,"  containing 
verses  whioh  Hodgson  had  pledged  the  poet 
Moore  to  leave  onfc  of  the  life  (which  he 
did  not)  :  "  N.B.  The  poor  dear  sool  meant 
nothing  of  this "  (vol.  i.,  p.  213).  It  is 
certain  that  Hodgson's  ta<^  and  prudence 
averted  tn  1811  an  imminent  duel  between 
the  two  ooatemporary  and  prominent  bards ; 
and  indications  appear  at  the  end  of  vol.  i. 
of  Hodgson's  interconrse  with  Byron  while 
he  was  in  dalliance  near  Ejngton,  at  the 
seat  of  Lady  Oxford,  and  more  or  less  em- 
barrassed by  the  wrath  of  Lady  Caroline 
Lunl^  whom  he  designates  "  the  Agnna." 
By  the  way,  we  snaj^eot  that  "K."  in 
page  273  stands  for  KtrmTiaTn  Court,  near 
Presteign,  and  near  Bywood,  the  seat  of  the 
Oxfords,  where  Byron  resided  for  a  short 
period.  All  these  places  are  within  easy 
reach  of  Lower  More.  The  letters  of 
Byron's  sister,  Mrs.  Leigh,  whioh  bear  chiefly 
npon  Byron's  unhappy  marriage,  fail  to 
throw  mnoh  light  upon  a  problem  likely  to 
remain  unsolved,  bat  are  interesting  as  show- 
ing an  entire  confidence  in  Hodgson's  devotion 
to  his  finend'a  weal,  and  his  single-hearted  en- 
deaToars  to  remove  the  oaases  of  conjugal 
difEbrenoe.  In  vain.  But  why  ?  Mrs.  Leigh's 
Bormise  in  pages  41-8  is  that  "  in  his  own 
mind  there  loerd  and  are  reooUeotionB  fifttal  to 
his  peace,  which  would  have  prevented  his 
being  happy  with  any  woman  wluse  excellence 
equaled  or  approached  that  of  Xjady  B., 
from  the  oonsoumsness  of  being  unworthy 
of  it."  Lady  Byron  is  said  by  others  to 
have  known  of  "  some  secret  enormity,  too 
horrible  to  mention,"  and  to  have  buHed  it 
in  a  persistent  silence,  which  Byron's  state- 
ment that  "the  causes  of  separation  were 
too  simple  to  be  easily  found  ont "  would 
seem  to  contradict;  and  Hodgson's  view 
incUned  to  a  belief  that  a  number  of  incom- 
patibilities, concerning  religion,  pecuniary 
difficulties,  uncongenial  temper,  and  the  like, 
are  a  sufficient  oloe  to  the  Byron  mystery. 
Lady  Byron's  statement  as  to  the  separation, 
aftor  the  poet's  death,  and  the  nse  made  of  it 
by  Moore,  do  nothing  but  involve  the  matter. 
In  page  203  a  letter  of  Drury's  acutely 
and  sorely  predicts  that  "  the  (maracter  of 
Byron  will  be  oomleanned  for  ever  by  his 
haters,  and  among  bis  lovers  strange  sus- 
picions will  hover,  unless  Lady  6.  or  Lush- 
ington  break  silence."  One  result  of  the  now 
published  letters,  it  seems  to  us,  will  be  to 
prove  the  sisterly  devotion  of  Mrs.  Leigh  ; 
and  this  part  of  the  Memoir  will  be  reourred 
to  as  long  as  there  are  still  readers  to  espouse 
women's  rights  and  poets*  wrongs. 

But  we  must  tnm  to  the  survey  of 
Hodgson's  own  career,  the  soene  of  which 
was  changed  in  1814i  from  Cambridge  to 
Bradden,  on  his  ordination.  In  less  than 
a  year  he  was  removed,  by  the  Duke  of 
Batiand's  presentation,  to  the  living  of 
BakewoU,  in  Derbyshire,  where  he  laboured 
and  poetised  for  twenty  years,  blest  with  a  wife 
who  was  the  sister*in-law  of  his  old  friend  and 
sohool-follo  w  Henry  Drury,  and  a  lady  of  great 
beauty  and  refinement.  Here,  at  Bakewell, 
his  culture,  earnestness,  and  many  fascina- 
tions of  manner,  contributed  to  make  him 
sure  prijicipibw  placuiste  vine,  and  ihe 
fiiiendship  of  the  Dakes  o£  Devonshire  and 


Rutland  oonsinxed  to  promote  him  to  such 
honours  as  Isspt  him  weU  apace  with  his  dis- 
tangniahed  contemporaries.  Ever  true  to  his 
Eton  and  Cambridge  memories,  he  main- 
tained in  Derbyshire  his  life-long  friendship 
with  Denman ;  and,  some  five  years  after  the 
loss  of  his  first  wife  in  1833,  those  who  had 
lamented  that  the  poet-reotor's  tie  to  life 
was  thus  sorely  impaired,  rejoiced  when  in 
1838  they  heard  that  he  had  espoused  as  his 
second  wife  Elizabeth,  the  second  daughter 
of  his  old  &iend  the  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
A  year  before  this  he  had  been  made  Arch- 
deacon of  Derby,  on  the  promotion  of  Dr. 
Butler,  of  Shrewsbury,  to  the  bishopnc  of 
Lichfield ;  and  two  years  lateor  he  was  ad- 
vanced, by  the  handsome  withdrawal  of 
Dr.  Eeate,  and  by  the  nominafcioii  of  the 
Crown,  to  the  provoetship  of  Eton.  Here 
he  took  new  life,  inaugurated  startling 
improvements,  among  them  thorough 
drainage  and  abolition  of  the  Montem. 
He  drew  around  him  the  sympathies  of  such 
old  Etonians  as  Lord  Wellesley,  Hallam, 
Denman,  Lonsdale,  and  Lord  Lyttelton;  and 
cemented  a  new  friendship  with  the  eminent 
theologian,  Charles  Webb  Le  Bas,  of  Cam- 
bridge and  Haileyfanry.  At  Eton  his  last 
twelve  years  bf  life  were  passed  honourably, 
usefully,  and  agreeably,  in  the  duties  and 
hospitalities  of  his  dignified  office.  His 
son  gives  a  peasant  selection  from  his 
later  correspondenoe,*  and  a  charming  ao- 
oonnt  of  the  manner  of  his  pMoeful  death, 
at  the  age  of  seventh-one,  two  da^  before 
the  close  of  the  year  1852.  Looking  at  the 
number  and  the  Btaunchness  of  his  friend- 
ships, the  steadiness  from  youth  to  age  of 
his  devotion  to  the  Muse,  and  the  integrity  of 
his  life,  we  can  hardly  conceive  a  character 
more  truly  "blameless."    James  Ditisb. 


The  French  Booolationary  Epoch.    By  Henri 
Van  Laun.    (Cassell,  Fetter  A  Galpin.) 

Mr.  Van  Laun,  with  a  praiseworthy  can- 
dour, makes  no  pretence  to  the  credit  of 
research  as  an  historian.  In  a  short  Preface 
he  tells  us  that  the  work  ia  "  chiefly  based 
upon  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  volumes  of 
the  Histoire  des  Franqais  by  MM.  LavalMe 
and  Lock  " — that  is,  one  of  the  most  popular 
manuals  (but  nothing  more  than  a  manual) 
at  present  in  circulation.  A  translation 
of  this  useful  work  of  reference  into  English 
would  have  been  perhaps  a  real  service  to 
the  English  reading  public.  Mr.  Van  Laun 
has  not  stooped  to  translation,  but  preferred 
giving  in  his  own  diction  the  facts  recorded 
by  his  original ;  and  the  result  is  not  happy. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  his  style  lacks 
finish.    Here  is  a  specimen : — 

"As  the  homoeopath  is  called  in  after  the  allopath 
has  failed,  not  on  aceount  of  the  patientiB  trust  in 
the  former's  8U|>erior  skill,  but  i)ecaiue  he  has 
been  abused  [nc]  by  the  latter,  so  for  a  like 
reason  was  this  ased  Maurepas  appointed  the 
prime  mover  of  the  Government  of  France" 
(voL  i.,  p.  34). 

By  a  sbunge  oblivion  of  the  dignity  required 
of  hiatoriceJ  prose,  Mr.  Van  Laan  speaks  of 
the  "  Treasury  being  empty  and  guited  by 
the  Pompadours,  the  Du  Barrys,  and  their 
satellites ;  "  he  tolls  ns  that  '*  Necker  came 
to  grief;'*  and  that  the  wife  of  the  said 


Necker  was  "  an  old  flame  <tf  Gibbon,  uiki 
of  the  Decline  and  Fall" 

"  Id  her  $alon"  he  continaes,  "  might  also  In  k 
a  young  Isd^,  'one  day  to  m  hmtA  u  Udacdt 
Stael,'  romping  about  the  knfwa  of  the  hoeta'^ 
ex-swain,  who,  wonderful  to  relate,  did  not  n 
see  his  quondam  foe  Toltaiie  when  the  patoud 
philosopher  came  to  his  beloved  csjutal  to  k 
worshipped  and  die.  Gibbon  tried  the  experinnt 
once  eome  yean  agoatFemey,  aiid,thm^4ii» 
cessful,  did  not  repeat  it" 

Why  does  Mr.  Van  Laun  call  Voltaire  i 
foe  of  Gibbon  when  he  was  nothing  of  tbe 
kind  f  And  why,  if  he  had  been  &  fix, 
should  it  be  "wonderful  to  relate"  that  Gib' 
bon  did  not  go  to  see  him  f 

Mr.  Van  &nn  is  at  times  as  cazelm  oT 
his  flMts  as  he  is  of  the  language  in  wbiii 
he  conveys  them.   He  tells  ns  (vol.  i.,  p.  Si) 
that  Tui^t  was  "  the  disciple  of  Boaaeu," 
than  which  nothing  can  be  mom  nsbw. 
It  is  like  saying  now  that  Mr.  Love  is  i 
disciple  of  Mr.  John  Buskin.  He  spetbof 
"Parliament"  being  convoked,  as  if  tb 
body  of  magistrates  called  the  Parliuceni 
of  Paris  were  a  representative  bodj  similar 
to  the  English  Legislature,  and  nmr  drops 
a  word  to  explain  their  entire  diffooice^ 
whioh  it  is  difQonlt  to  suppose  him  igcoraiit. 
And  yet  the  truth  is  that  Mr.  Yau  Lnn, 
when  he  has  occasion  to  allude  to  Hkeulier 
periods  of  French'  history.  Mis  bo  eisilyimo 
sndi  eztraordinai^  errors  that  hiB  vut  a 
&miliarity  with  l£ia  branch  of  knowledps 
only  too  plain.    "  Under  the  first  races,"  lie 
says  (and  it  may  be  remarked,  hj  theitr, 
what  a  faulty  mode  in  a  book  'mimisA  for 
English  readers  this  is  of  referring  to  ib« 
Merovingian  and  Oarolingian  dyMSties)- 
"  under  the  first  races  the  Crown  was  eke- 
tive,  the  nation's  was  the  supreme  will,  im 
the  king  was  simply  the  milituj  duf 
guided  by  the  communal  deliberatiwis  in  is 
decisions  and  war  enterprises."  AgBia  — 
"By  this  time  (987)  the  monaidjWKj 
come  hereditary,  and  the  king  **^P''^^ 
of  a  fief  transmitted  from  fiitbf  to  soil  U 
would  be  difficult  to  crowd  mweororeiwa 
a  few  lines  than  we  have  here.  ^  ^ 
Van  LaluL  iwUy  suppose  that  aaung  the 
descendants  of  Glovis  and  the  deeoewhnte 
of  Pepin  the  Short  hereditary  ligW  ^ 
unknown  ?   It  was,  on  the  contmy, 
spected  with  a  scrupulosity  which  amowW 
to  superstition.    And  when  Mr.  Van 
says  that  the  king  was  "  possessor  of » 
0  ne  is  inclined  to  ask  whether  he  knows  «IJ 
a  "  fief"  means.    These  are  not  slips  ofW 
pen,  v^iial  errors  abont  a  date  or  an  em 
into  whioh  anyone  may  fall,  ^* 
which  betray  entire  ignorance  of  the  na» 
in  hand. 

The  idea  and  scope  of  the  woric  aw  p» 
without  merit.   The  design  of  compresa^ 
into  the  oonvenient  spaos  of  two  vdonie 
the  -raried  and  eventful  history  of 
for  the  last  eighir  years  was  bold  both*' 
able.   But  it  could  only  be  done^  m 
make  a  useful  book,  in  one  of  two  wjP 
either  by  a  careful  and  abundant  colla- 
tion of  facte,  arranged  in  the 
time,  so  aa  to  serve  tbe  purpose  of 
venient  work  of   reference;  or  ^" 
broad   philosophic   renew  of  *f « 
tendencies  and  spirit  of  the  penod,  tojr 
dnce  a  work  .whach*-  by  sijggwfaw 
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should  fltimnlate  ihooKbt  on  the  higher 
problemB  of  histoiy.  Mr.  Yan  Lann's  book 
IS  as  far  remoTed  as  possible  from  either 
modeL  Commonplace,  inaccnrate,  and  dnll, 
it  is  only  a  model  of  how  history  sboold  not 
t>e  written.  Of  the  poverty  and  vulgaritj 
of  its  style  examples  hare  he&n  a&eady 
given ;  also  of  its  nntenstworthineBt,  when 
the  Mtbw  tsEbts  to  the  eaiUer  periods  of 
fVench  }uBboey.  Bnt  Mr.  Van  Lann  seems 
by  n&tare  or  nabit  careless,  even  when  treat- 
ing of  the  particolar  ^>ooh  he  has  under- 
taken to  illustrate.  Twice  over  he  says  that 
RobespieiTe  was  friendly  to  Danton,  and 
wished  to  save  him  from  the  gnillotine. 
Where  does  Mr.  Van  liann  find  a  particle  of 
evidence  to  sapport  snch  a  statement  ?  Even 
M.  lionis  Blanc — unflinching  apologist  of 
Robespierre  as  he  is — does  not  venture  to 
say  this.  On  the  contrary,  he  aays:  "H 
[AobespierreJ  consentit  k  afafuidomier  Dan- 
ton — condamnable  &ibless6  qni  parmi  les 
cofiuito  de  la  involution  sera  I'^temelle 
dooleiiT  dee  Ames  jnstes."  No  QirondinSf 
says  Hr.  Yan  Laxui,  belonged  to  the  two 
oommittees  (c^  Saint  Fnbuc  and  Sftret^ 
G^n^tale).  Were,  then,  Gbnsonn^,  Yer- 
goiand,  BuKot,and  Condorcet  not  Qirondins  P 
They  all  belonged  to  the  Committee  of  Pub- 
lic Salvation  at  its  first  constitHtion.  Mr. 
Van  Xann  tells  ns  nothing  of  the  progressive 
modifications  of  Uiis  &mous  committee,  and 
he  could  hardly  complain  if,  from  his  mode 
of  dealing  with  the  subject,  we  inferred 
that  he  was  not  aware  of  them.  Amid  this 
inaccuracy  as  to  matters  of  fact  we  meet 
with  Teflflotions  sucb  as  the  following,  which 
show  Mr.  Van  lAun's  competence  to  trace 
the  filiatscHL  of  ideas.  I  give  the  whole 
paragraph. 

^'  The  Mountain,  now  predominant,  represented, 
as  we  have  already  said,  the  three  pohticu  sohools 
of  the  mghtemtb  century.   The  party  of  Robes- 

ftierre,  li£e  its  leader,  impassioned  admirers  of 
^usseau,  whom  Sobesfnerre  copied  in  all  his  ex- 
tra vaftanees ;  the  par^  of  Switon^  diaciplea  of 
Voltaire;  aod  last  of  ul  tiie  HAertists,  foUowera 
of  the  aTowed  nnbelieTers  whose  deatmctiTe 
■allies  they  ezwgeiated  and  rendered  ridknlous  " 
(vol.  i.,  p.  894). 

It  is  hardly  Cair  of  Mr.  Van  Laun  not  to 
tell  OS  the  names  of  these  singular  persons — 
the  "avowed  unbelievers"  whose  destruc- 
tive sallies  were  happUy  rendered  ridiculous. 
Voltaire  is  generally  r^arded  as  an  "  avowed 
anbcliever,"  and  few  authors  are  credited 
with  more  destructive  sallies.  But  evidently 
Mt.  Yan  Lann  had  not  his  eye  on  him. 
These  avowed  unbelievers  provoke  oar 
cariosity. 

X  bave  pleasure  in  adding  that  when  Mr. 
Van  Lann  comes  to  deu  with  military 
liisfcoTy  his  style  sensibly  improves.  His 
account  of  Napoleon's  campaigns  is  both 
olear  and  animated,  and  implies  a  consider- 
able amount  of  pains.  I  have  not  attempted 
to  examine  its  claims  to  accuracy,  and 
should  not  be  surprised  if  it  came  veiy  short 
of  a  high  standard  in  that  respect.  But  he 
iihows  vigour  and  spirit  in  this  portion  of 
Kia  task,  and  one  feels  when  reading  it  that 
be  has  through  baste  and  owelessness  quite 
failed  to  do  himself  justice  in  bis  narrative 
of  the  more  important  events  of  political 
history.  Jab.  Cottbr  Mobisok. 


KSW  NOTKLS. 

Madeod  of  Dare.  By  William  Blabk.  (Mac- 
millan.) 

A  Broken  Faith.    By  Iza  Duffus  Hardy. 

(UrxiBt  A  BUckett.) 
Saff-Sowt$  of  Blindman's  Holiday.  By  "W". 

W.  Fenn.  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.) 
Saul  Weir.  Fart  YI.  (Bhukwood.) 
The  Mistletoe  Bough.    Edited  by  M.  E. 

Braddon,  (Maxwell.) 

Teb  hopes  which  Mr.  Black's  last  novel  ex- 
cited in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  studied 
his  system  of  prodnotion  have  been  well  fal- 
filled.  Qreen  Pastures  and  Piccadilly  was  of 
the  nature  of  an  entr'acte  ;  in  Macleod  of 
Dare  serious  business  has  been  be^n  once 
more.  Those  who  have  followed  it  in  its 
earlier  and  piecemeal  appearance  will  re- 
quire no  outline  of  the  story ;  those  who 
have — more  wisely  we  should  say,  but  here 
as  elsewhere  tastes  must  be  allowed  to  differ 
— waited  to  read  ^  as  a  whole  irould  not 
thank  ns  for  giving  any  snch  sketch.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  the  cenb»l  story,  though 
ample  for  the  purposes  of  the  book,  is  also 
of  the  simplest,  and  is  merely  one  of  those 
myriad  versions  of  the  history  of  Sampson 
and  Delilah  which  have  fame  out  of  mind 
given  idl  artists  their  very  best  snlgects. 
To  OUT  mind,  Mr,  Black  has  never,  in 
the  point  of  construction,  been  so  suc- 
cessnil,  not  even  in  A  Daughter  of  Heth, 
though  the  characters  and  accessories 
of  Macleod  of  Dare  are  not  likely  to  exercise 
such  general  attraction  as  Coquette  and  the 
Whaup.  Like  all  the  author's  happier 
efforts,  the  book  is  pitched  in  rather  a  high 
key,  and  naturally  lends  itself  in  parts  to 
burlesque  and  parody.  Once  lose  the  central 
idea  of  the  inherited  savagery  of  the  High- 
land chieftain,  and  the  last  volume  may  seem 
strained,  absturd,  and  almost  revolting ;  bat 
there  are  few  works  of  high  toigic  art  of 
which  something  similar  may  not  be  said. 
On  the  other  lund,  if  this  central  idea  be 
kept  in  mind — and  the  author  uses  all  due 
and  no  undue  effort  thus  to  keep  it — the 
OTadaaJ  transformation  of  the  good- 
humoured,  if  unsophisticated,  nineteenth- 
century  gentleman  into  something  like  a 
murderer  and  ravisher  is  plain  and  probable 
enough.  In  his  treatment  of  his  heroine 
Mr.  Black  does  not  seem  to  tu  to  have  been 
quite  so  happy,  though  the  character  is  in 
itself  a  perfectly  natural  one,  and  is.  in  most 
of  its  details,  excellently  worked  out.  The 
curious  blending  of  the  woman's  and  the 
aotress's  nature,  so  that  it  is  hardly  to  be 
determined  wbioh  is  uppermost  at  any  given 
mtnnent,  is  admirable,  and  the  ongracionB- 
ness  and  baseness  of  the  seamy  side  of 
Gertrude's  character  are  perfectly  drawn. 
The  thought  which  finally  estranges  her 
from  her  simple  lover— an  utterly  un- 
gronnded  suspicion  that  he  is  deserting  her 
in  what  she  thinks  a  moment  of  peril — is 
wonderfully  well  devised  and  thoroughly 
characteristic,  Bnt  Mr.  Black  is  distinctly 
hard  upon  his  heroine,  and  no  novelist  should 
be  hard  upon  bis  characters.  He  may  show 
them,  or  make  them  show  themselves,  in 
the  most  detestable  lights,  but  he  must  not 
point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  them.  That  is 
the  part  of  the  reader.  Again,  it  strikes  us 
that  the  Gertrude  of  the  first  and  the 


Gertrude  of  the  third  volhmes  are  too 
violently  and  suddenly  contrasted,  not, 
indeed,  for  nature,  but  for  art.  We  have  too 
little  reason  shown  why  the  gracious  crea- 
ture of  the  one  should  become  the  un- 
gracious creature  of  the  other.  We 
are  sorry,  too,  that  Mr,  Black  should 
have,  in  ap|>earanoe  if  not  in  intention, 
fallen  in  with  a  ^silly  prqndice  of  the 
vulgar  sort  of  pewie.  There  is  no  con- 
ceivable reason  w$y  a  man,  because  he 
happens  to  prefer  Botticelli  to  Mr.  SMth, 
should  not  be  able  to  enjoy  the  hiUs  of  the 
Cuchnllins  and  ^e  waves  of  the  At^tic ; 
or  why  his  appreciation  of  sonnet  uid  ehani 
royal  should  make  him  deaf  to  the  music  of 
"  Oh,  but  ye've  been  lang  a  comin* "  or 
"  The  Tartan  Plaidie."  But  we  have  no 
heart  to  find  fault  further  with  a  book  such 
as  this.  Its  minor  parts  are  admirably  pro- 
portioned to  the  central  figures.  Ma^'or 
Stewart,  the  jolly  husband  of  a  sighing 
wife,  and  Gertrude  White's  &tiier,  who, 
cynical  and  selfish  as  he  is,  is  still  a  gentle- 
man, are  the  best  where  almost  all  are  good. 
There  is,  moveover,  an  almost  entire  amsnoe 
of  the  mannerism  which,  developing  unduly 
some  of  Thadkeray's  ways,  seemed  at  one 
time  to  threaten  Mr.  Black's  style,  and  there 
is  no  inordinate  allowance  of  the  Hebridean 
talk  which,  after  over-praising  it  at  first,  the 
public  seems  to  have  .agreed  to  dislike.  The 
peculiar  merit  of  the  book,  indeed,  is  the 
uniform  excellence  of  all  the  parts.  The 
plot  is  simple,  powerfol,  and  steadily  carried 
out ;  the  characters,  without  being  triumphs 
of  analysis,  are  thoroughly  fitted  for  their 
work ;  the  dialogue  is  of  the  best ;  and  the 
description  exactly  hits  the  mean  between 
too  liUIe  and  too  much.  The  impression  pro- 
duced by  a  novel  depends  so  much  upon  mere 
caprice  and  accident  that  we  are  in  no  way 
prerored  to  augur  a  great  vwue  forMaeUod 
of  Dare.  A  hook  wmch  would  have  exalted 
its  author  to  the  skies  if  it  had  been  his 
second  or  third  may  be  grumbled  at  or 
slighted  when  it  is  his  tenth  or  twelfth.  Bnt 
we  are  certain  that  those  who  judge  of  a 
novel  by  its  intrinsic  worth  instead  of  by 
all  manner  of  external  considerations  will 
agree  with  us  in  considering  Macleod  of  Dare 
the  best  book  that  Mr.  Black  has  written, 
the  best  novel  that  has  appeared  in  England 
for  some  years,  and  one  which  is  never 
likely  to  lose  its  value  for  those  who  know 
what  a  good  novel  is. 

A  Broken  Faith  is  a  book  of  a  somewhat 
ordinary  t^pe,  but  good  and  even  or^final  of 
its  kind.  Tho  plot — the  ill-fortunes  of  a 
quartette  of  lovers  occasioned  by  the  crime 
of  one  and  the  weakness  of  anotiier  of  them 
—is  well  imagined  and  well  worked  out, 
but  the  length  of  the  book  is  dispropor- 
tionate. It  is  marred,  too,  in  no  slight  de- 
gree by  the  character  of  tho  hero,  who  is 
one  of  the  ilKmannered  but  invincible  liber- 
tines in  selecting  whom  lady-novelists  still 
continue  now  and  then  to  justify  Byron. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  figure  of  the  unfor- 
tunate girl  Cressida  Lane — twice  tempted 
and  twice  rescued,  but  the  last  time  too 
late — almost  atones  for  this,  and  is  one  of 
rather  unusual  pathos  and  interest.  ,  The 
book  is  well  written,  too,  and  has  occasional 
touches  of  unforced  but  effective  humour. 
The  contemplative  youth — who,  tfiintf^g  no 
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evil,  mounts  one  of  the  Nelson  Lions  as  a 
point  of  vantage  to  look  at  the  dawn,  and 
thorebj  BCftndaliaes  matter-«f.fact  polioe- 
men— ia  pleasing.  Good,  too,  is  the  de- 
scription of  an  excellent  old  Iiidy  who  had 
*'  only  two  subjects  of  interest  left — heaven 
and  her  dinner."  Bat  perhaps  the  best 
thing  in  the  book  is  the  proud  boast  of  a 
steamer's  stewardess :  "  We  have  very  n^ce 
society.  Ma'am.  Xiast  voyage  we  had  a 
banmet's  lady,  who  oaed  to  sing  beantiftil  in 
the  evenines."  Altogether,  the  book  is  one 
which  fairfy  deserves  praise,  and  will  do  its 
daty  in  its  state  of  life  well  and  snfficiently. 
The  principal  drawback  to  it  is  that,  from 
the  critical  point  of  view,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  regret  that  an  aathor  who  can  do  so 
well  has  not  done  better.  It  is  one  of  the 
clearest  cases  we  remember  of  the  evil  of 
three  compulsory  volumes. 

AXihongh  Half Moura  of  Blindnum's  Holiday 
is  not  a  novel,  nor  entirely  composed  of  fio- 
titions  matter ;  yet  the  predominance  of 
tales  among  the  short  pieces  which  go  to 
make  up  its  two  volumes  makes  it  more  con- 
venient to  treat  it  under  this  head  than 
nnder  any  other.  It  purports  to  be  the 
work  of  an  artist  who  at  middle  life  was 
compelled  to  ehuige  his  profession  by  blind- 
ness ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  its  contents  which 
induces  us  to  suppose  this  to  be  one  of  the 
nnmerouB  and  not  very  commendable  instances 
of  literary  mystification.  There  is  no  need 
to  make  any  allowance  for  Mr.  Fenn  on  the 
score  of  his  affliction  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  is 
much  to  be  coegratulated  on  the  success  of 
his  attempts  to  occupy  and  console  his  time. 
His  two  volumes  contain  some  scores  of 
pieoes  mostly  contributed  to  various  mag^ 
zines,  and  partaking  in  g^eral  of  the  cha- 
raoter  of  HotueJwld  Wotus  and  All  the  Tear 
Sound  when  those  periodicals  were  at  their 
best.  Abont  half  the  number  is  made  up 
of  short  stories,  and  the  rest  include  sketches 
of  places,  illustrations  of  the  artist's  life  and 
fortunes,  and  short  essays  of  the  miacellaneoas 
kind.  The  tales  are  usually  well  told,  and 
the  essays  are  written  for  the  most  part  with 
good  sense  and  in  good  taste.  Half  Hours 
of  Blindman's  Holiday  is  naturally  not  a 
book  for  continuous  reading :  but  many  of 
its  items  must  have  originally  served  to  fill 
up  odd  half-hours  very  pleasantly,  and  may 
well  do  so  again  to  those  to  whom  they  are 
new. 

The  sixth  part  of  Said  Weir  (beside 
finishing  the  first  volume  with  a  melodra- 
matio  tableau  of  considerable  merit,  the 
nature  of  which  we  must  not  spoil  the 
reader's  interest  by  indicating)  supplies,- 
like  its  predecessors,  some  half-dozen  or  so 
of  new  characters.  The  most  remarkable 
of  these  is  a  schoolboy  who,  in  his  gratitude 
for  a  leaving-book,  slips  into  his  head- 
master's waistcoat  pocket  a  lock  of  his  own 
hair  gracefully  severed  for  the  purpose. 
The  perfect  originality  of  this  incident  will 
not,  we  think,  be  contested.  Or  can  it  have 
been  something  of  the  sort  which  influenced 
Dr.  Hornby's  conduct  on  a  memorable  occa- 
sion ?  It  must  be  trying  to  a  head-master 
to  find  his  waistcoat  doing  duhr  for  what  is, 
we  believe,  in  feminine  parlance  called  a 
"tidy." 

The  Mutktoe  Sough  is  Miss  Braddon's 
contribution  to  the  ever-growing  list  of 


Christmas  annuals,  and  appears  to  be  a  re- 
presentative— but  favourably  representative 
— specimenof  its  kind.  There  is  the  sporting 
story  and  the  Irish  story,  the  mad  story  and 
the  ghost  story.  Bat  the  best  of  its  con- 
tents are  two  tales,  one  much  longer  than 
the  other,  which  turn  on  unfounded  jealousy. 
One  of  these,  the  first  in  the  book,  entitled 
"My  Husband's  Friend,"  though  unduly 
quaint  in  style,  is  dec^edly  {^od.  Tm 
other,  "Widows  Bewitched,"  is  far  from 
bad.  Qeoboe  Saihtsbdrt. 


eUT-BOOEB. 


The  AdiienturMof£aranXuaehauaem  From  the 
best  EngHah  and  German  E^tions.  With  eighteen 
IllustratioDB  printed  in  Coloars  from  the  origrinal 
Deaigna  of  A.  Bichard.  (Frederick  Warn©  and 
Co.)  An  aetouuding  book,  with  large  plates 
printed  in  the  most  brilliaDt  colours,  and  of  such 
marrellous  import  as  fairly  to  take  the  breath 
away  of  all  the  young  folk  to  whom  we  have 
shown  it.  The  designs,  indeed,  are  as  smunngly 
outrageous  as  the  narrative.  Can  we  tay  more  for 
them? 

Odd  Folks  at  Home.  By  0.  L.  Maieaux. 
(Cassell,  Fetter  and  Galpin.)  A  book  by  the 
same  author  as  the  plensant  Wbodinnd  Romances 
we  noticed  la^t  year.  This  deals  with  creatures  and 
things  of  the  sea  instead  of  the  land,  but  is 
none  the  less  interesting  on  that  account,  for  the 
author  offers  us  introductions  to  such  "Odd 
Folks  "  as  aewta,  frogs,  toads,  crabs,  fish  of  many 
kinds,  barnacles,  fiylDg-fish,  turtles,  warlike  hermit- 
crabs,  gluttonous  sea-anemones,  and  many  others 
whom  perhaps  we  had  before  somewhat  avoided, 
but  whom  we  really  find  to  be  quite  agreeable  ac- 
quaintances when  we  come  to  know  them  "  at 
home*"  Their  halrits  are  described  in  a  nmple 
yet  lively  manner,  well  calculated  to  awaken  the 
interest  of  children  in  the  teeming  life  of  pond, 
river,  and  seanshore.  The  illuBtratiiHU  also,  are 
capital,  and  so  numerous  that  nothing  more  can 
be  desired.   There  is  at  least  one  to  every  page. 

Bird  jLie^mgi  a  Practical  Qyida  for  the 
Manoffemant  of  Singinff  and  Cage  Buds.  By 
0.  £.  Dyson.  (Frederick  Wame  and  Oo.)  A 
useful  book  for  persons  who  indulge  in  the  lutrm- 
le68  but  barasung  occupation  of  rearing  pet  birds 
for  tbeir  amusement. 

Zatt:  a  Tale  of  the  EngUth  Lakes.  By  S.  M. 
(Bemrose  and  Sons.)  We  are  informed  in  the 
Dedication  of  this  book  that  '*  should  any  profits 
arise  oat  of  its  sale  they  will  be  devoted  to  the 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  recently  established 
at  -Derbv."  We  sincerely  hope  that  the  inmates 
of  the  berb^i  Hospital  may  derive  some  benefit 
from  it,  for  it  may  be  doubted  whether  anyone 
elee  will,  although  it  is  the  "  earnest  wish  "  of  the 
author  that  it  "may  be  productive  of  some 
pleasure  to  those  who  care  to  read  it,  and  may  be 
the  means  of  adding  a  little  to  their  grawtti  in 
many  mental  and  spiritual  graces."  We  do  not 
venture  to  offer  an  opinion  on  "  spiritual  graces," 
but  the  reader  whose  "  mental "  growth  can  be  in- 
fluenced by  a  book  like  this  must  be  curiously 
constituted. 

The  Danes  in  Englatxd.  By  Alfred  H.  Engel- 
bach.  (Frederick  Warne  and  Oo.)  A  somewhat 
dreary  story  of  a  sea-king's  daughter  and  her 
wanderings  in  England  in  tfie  time  of  King  Alfred, 
intended  to  interest  young  readers  in  the  early 
history  of  their  country,  but  scarcely  likely  to 
do  BO. 

Ouck- Cluck.  A  Fairy  Story,  told  hy  Grandpapa 
Potmouse.  By  E.  B.  Fonblanque.  (Pickenng.) 
This  is  one  of  the  many  stories  written  now- 
a-days  the  point  of  which  lies  in  turning  every- 
thing upside  down,  and  making  a  travesty  of 
present  fashi<Hi8  and  ideas  by  suowing  th«n  in 
Mry  guise.   Ic  is  doabtfol  whether  diildren  a^ 


pieeiate  the  wit  of  these  allusions,  and  groins 
people  have  enoogh  of  them  in  extraTaniuMit 
the  theatres,  withoat  bong  bond  with  then  n 
home. 

Aunt  Judy's  ChrittmaV^umeforl^  (Otntp 
Bell  and  Sons.)  vlun//tu2y  still  contiQaeea&Tuu- 
ite  magazine  in  households  wheie  tiiere  are  jooi^ 
folk,  although  its  loved  editor,  Un.  Qstt;,  u 
more.  In  the  piesBnt  volume,  however,  then  i, 
no  lack  of  stories  in  the  old  kmdly  vaii,espK^T 
one  t^Eanis  Qraham,  entitled  "  My  Eink  ?«,' 
which  will  find  a  response,  we  imagine,  in  nucj 
hearts.  Mrs.  Ewinff  has  a  long  story  of  Wilife, 
called  "  We  and  the  World,"  mnning  vm\i^ 
half  the  volume ;  but,  unfortunately,  kei  hnltii 
has  not  aUowed  her  to  finish  it  this  yetr. 
youthful  readers  are  promised  the  rest  eaiij  nen 
year.  Besides  the  stories,  there  sie  as  uul 
instractive  articles  on  many  subjects,  indudiii^  t 
capital  one  on  Thomas  Bewick,  giviog  sevenl  itf 
the  old  illustrations  from  Oay's  f&hles  and  im 
the  little  old  sixpenny  books  published  li;  % 
Newbery  in  St.  Paurs  Churchyard. 

Aunt  Iiouiea^s  Favourite  Toy  Book,  Aui 
Louiatis  Golden  Gift.  (Frederick  Wane  ud 
Co.)  "Aunt  Louua's  Toy  Booka,"  irilt  iMr 
gorgeously-coloured  plates,  have  been  longtttab- 
lished  favourites  iu  the  nursery.  NovidiTi, 
probably,  parents  with  aesthetic  taatesvill  kii!- 
clined  to  banish  them  in  favour  of  mat  irtutK 
productions,  but  it  is  to  be  doubted  vkhrtk 
little  ones  will  altogether  appieciatstliecKtuE^ 

French  Pit^urea,  drawn  with  Fen  mi  ?«dqI 
By  the  Rev.  Samuel  G.  Qreen,  D.D.  (EeV>(i» 
Tract  Society.)  This  is  a  difierent  cUb  ot  WV 
from  some  that  used  to  be  issued  by  the  Bdiponi 
Tract  Society.  There  is  nothing  psrticuliriT 
sectarian  in  ito  tone,  it  being  simply  a  plaistiitlT> 
written  narrative  of  the  writer's  own  eip^rience 
of  travel  in  France,  enlarged  no  doQbtbjhigiiuiT 
of  other  authors.  Much  of  the  infonnuion  it  ci»- 
veys  may,  indeed,  be  met  with  in  tiie  ndiiiuT 
guide-books,  but  then  one  does  not  often  nnl 
guide-book^  except  when  aetnallj  tnvdliDgt  ^ 
sides,  guide-books  have  not  the  nnmHou  tni 
fairly  good  iDofltratioDs  with  wbidi  tkii  ^ 
abounda,  nor  the  grand  blne-and-gold  eonr. 

Left  to  Themselves.  A  Boy's  AdreaisfS » 
Australia.  By  Augusta  Marryat  (fiti^ 
Wame  and  Co.)  Though  not  pofaanug '''s,'^^ 
Marryat  charm,  boys  will  no  doubt  bii.  m^it;^  ^ 
interest  them  in  this  stoiy  of  two  baji  Ait<i^ 
a  home  for  themselves  in  Australia. 

Oapt.  If  akrtat's  stories  still  remwnsiiipii* 
fiivourites  with  our  boys  that  new  edint" « 
them  are  constantly  being  called  for.  Beeia^i 
cheap  illustrated  edition,  Messrs.  George  Beil 
Sons  have  lately  published  a  smaller  editmso 
twelve  neat  little  volumes,  nicely  bound  v» 
printed,  which  can  either  be  had  senantel;  >t  m\ 
cost,  or  in  a  case  called  the  "Boy's 
Fortunate  the  boys  who  receive  this  as  a  pr^- 
at  Chrisbnas. 

2%rouffh^ouffk  TTotw*  By  theAuthorof  ■J'' 
Rose  Garden," "Unawares," Ac  (GeoigeBelci 
Sons.)   Many  writera  would  have  expanded 
careful  little  sketch  of  a  noble  French  nmHj  '-^ 
the  time  of  the  Revolution  into  a  I'^^'^f''-*^ 
picture  and  would  have  given  it  to  ub  in  the 
of  a  three-  volume  novel.    That  the  author  o.  m- 
Sose  Garden  has  not  done  so,  but  has  been  tn- 
tent  with  fine  and  delicate  outlines,  and  hereW 
there  a  little  tender  shading,  shorn  not  so  murt* 
lack  of  skill  as  a  wise  restraint  of  powef- .  'r 
characters  of  the  two  girl  heroines  are  ^^f^: 
contrasted,  not  bv  broad  efFecta  of  light  ""d  * 
but  by  genUy-graduated  touches,  so  thatboio^ 
main   true,  althoi^h  so  widely  ^^^^^ 
character  of  the  gentle  old  aovwoe*, 
although  she  did  not  know  her  dates,  couW  «■ 
die  to  save  those  she  toved,  is  oharmuiglT  d^JT 
ated,  and  is  most  touching  in  its  Bunpu«>7 
devotion.   There  is  nothing  of  loTe-naB^ 
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tlua  little  book,  or  at  least  it  is  very  &iDtlj  indi- 
cated, and  the  inddents,  although  rery  BtirriiiK,  are 
not  in  the  leatt  suiaational.  It  ia,  indeed,  a  nook 
intended  for  Toong  readers,  and  tiiey  may  be 
thankful  to  lignt  upon  it  instead  of  the  sentimental 
twaddle  with  whien  tbej  are  so  often  supplied. 

Even/  Oirf$  Anmcd,  Edited  by  Sfiss  Alicia 
A.  Leitfa.  (Routledge.)  A  pleasant  hook  for 
nrls,  intended  aa  a  companion  to  the  |X>pular 
Bojf'i  Annual  which  has  been  a  favourite  for 
many  years.  It  is  also  intended  to  ush^  in  a 
new  monthly  magazine  for  young  folk  entitled 
Every  GirVs  Magasme,  of  which  the  first  number 
ia  to  be  published  in  January.  We  should  hare 
tiionght  there  were  enough  of  soch  roagazinee, 
bat  poaubly  room  may  be  found  for  this.  The 
g^Ia  in  a  JamilT  aenwally  have  more  time  for 
reading  and  are  fonder  of  it  than  the  boys. 

The  Stautia  cf  l^akmeare.  By  the  Rev. 
William  Dodd,  LL.D.  With  120  Illustrations 
by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A.,BirketFostar,8ndoth«8. 
(Bontledge.)  The  persons  who  are  able  to  relish 
Shakmere  when  cut  np  in  pieces  and  neatly  labelled 
by  Doad  may  also,  peihaps,  be  able  to  appreciate 
the  iUostrationa  that  are  nere  offered  as  garniture 
to  Dodd's  dishes.  For  ourselTes,  we  confess  our 
utter  iaalnlity  to  do  uther. 

Fieeidh.  By  X.  B.  Salntine.  With  Ten 
Steel  Plates  by  Lipoid  Flameng.  (RoaU 
ledge.)  The  ten  plat^  by  Leopold  Flameng 
form  the  chief  feature  of  this  new  edition  of 
Saintine's  popular  tale.  They  are  delicately  etched 
on  steel,  and  aeveral  of  them  have  great  beauty. 
We  suppose  they  have  appeared  before  in  some 
French  edition,  out  they  will  probably  be  new 
and  acceptable  to  English  readers.  It  is  a  pity 
that  a  bnliiant  blue  cover  should  give  a  common 
appearance  to  an  otherwise  artistic  volume. 

7%e  OtiltCa  Picture  Scrap-Book-^  containing 
upwards  nf  Four  Hundred  lilustrations.  (Rout- 
ledge.')  Plenty  of  pictures  here  for  the  delight 
of  the  little  ones,  am  all  the  better  for  them,  per- 
haps, that  they  are  nneoloored.  Children's  books 
are  apt  to  be  eomawhat  too  loxntioos  at  the  {tresent 
day. 

The  ChMi  Delight.  A  Picture-Book  for  little 
Children,  (iloutledge.)  Another  book  of  the 
same  class  as  the  preceding  one,  with  a  little 
more  letterpress. 

LUdtWide-Awike.  (Routledge.)  This  is  the 
year's  volume  of  the  little  monthly  magazine 
eo  called  which  is  edited  b^  Mts.  &ile  Barker. 
It  contuQB  some  pretty  atones  and  illustrations, 
bat  its  ^pearance  is  spoilt  by  the  vulgarity  of  its 
bindiog  and  the  gaudy  varnished  print  that  forms 
its  frontis^ece.  Makt  M.  Hsatov, 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

Ms.  WnjJAH  Spottiswoodb,  the  newly-elected 
President  of  the  Royal  Society,  has  resigned  the 
office  of  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Institution.  We 
are  informed  that,  io  recognition  of  bis  valuable 
services  as  treasurer  and  suDsequeotly  ss  secretary, 
it  is  proposed  that  the  members  ^sU  sutwcribe  for 
a  bust  Of  Mr.  Spottiswoode,  to  be  presented  to  the 
Royal  Institution. 

Mbbsbs.  MA.ciflLLAK  AND  Co.  will  shortly 
publish  a  volume  entitled  ^iotet  of  a  Naturalist  on 
Eoanithe"  ChaUniffer,"hj  Mr.  H.  N.  Moeeley, 
KR.S.,  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and 
lately  ^faturnlist  to  the  Challenger  Expedition. 
The  hook,  which  is  fully  illustrated,  deals  princi- 
pally with  land-animala,  containing  also  notes  ou 
the  ethnology  of  the  various  couotries  visited. 

Mb.  Bentlet  has  in  the  press  a  work  by  Mr. 
Charles  Rathbone  Low,  entitled  The  Afghan  War 
of  1838-42.-  a  Pergonal  Narrative,  from  Journals 
and  Correspondence  of  the  late  Major- Oeneral 
Augustus  Abbott,  Clf.,  R.A.  Beside  a  detailed 
description  of  the  marches  from  Quetta  to  Oanda- 
har,  Qbuzneef  Oabul,  aad  Jellalabad,  there  will 


be  found  accounts  of  the  expeditions  to  Pershoot, 
and  to  the  Shinwarrie  and  Zoormut  Valleys,  and  of 
the  camp^gn  in  the  Kohistan,  fill  of  which  may  be 
the  scene  of  operations  in  the  present  war ;  and  an 
account  of  the  defence  of  Jelltdabad,  in  which 
Iresh  light  vrill  be  thrown  on  that  memorable 
episode. 

Ma.  T.  H.  Hall  Oaisb,  of  Liverpool,  has  been 
engaged  by  the  Liverpool  Librat^  and  Arte  Com- 
mittee to  lecture  at  the  Free  Library  in  January 
on  the  poetry  of  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti. 

Mb.  W.  SwAiT  SoznrBNscHBiM'  announces  as  in 
the  press  the  English  translation  of  Prof.  Miiller's 
Life  of  Field- Marshal  Count  MoUke,  to  which  we 
have  recently  made  reference.  Capt.  Hozier  will 
edit  the  translation,  and  the  book  will  contain  an 
excellent  engraved  portrait  of  the  Count. 

AuoNO  Messrs.  Longmans*  announcements  we 
notice : — Julius  Caesar,  a  Slteteh,  by  J.  A.  Froude  ; 
Memorials  of  the  CioU  War  in  Hertfordshire  and 
the  adjacent  Counties,  by  the  late  Rev.  John  Webb, 
edited  and  completed  by  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Webb ; 
Modem  France,  by  Oscar  Browning ;  The  Shilling 
Sistorg  of  England,  by  the  Rev.  M.  Creighton, 
&c. 

FiiOF.  A.  W.  Wabd  has  undertaken  to  write 
on  Chaucer,  and  Mr.  Henry  Jamee,  jun.  on  Haw- 
thorne, for  Messrs.  MacmiUan  and  Oo.'s  series  of 
"  English  Men  of  Letters,"  edited  by  John  Morley. 

A  VEW  weekly  illustrated  journal.  The  Boi/t 
own  Paper,  is  to  appear  in  January,  conducted  by 
the  editor  of  the  Leisure  Sour.  It  wiU  contain 
stories  by  the  most  popular  writers,  articles  on 
outdoor  and  indoor  eporta  and  pastimes,  incidents 
of  travel  and  adventure,  and  all  the  variety  of 
matter  likely  to  be  attractive.  There  is  much 
need  of  a  journal  of  this  sort  to  Tejdace  some  of 
the  "  penny  dteadfds  "  at  present  too  widely  dr^ 
culated. 

The  New  Shakspere  Society  has  just  sent  out 
its  books  for  this  year : — 1.  Transactions,  1877-9, 
Part  L  containii^  papers  by  Messrs.  Spedding, 
Daniel,  Spalding,  Rose,  and  Cook,  with  a  rwrint 
of  the  only  three  leaves  left  of  Wagei's  OwU 
Debtter,  1666.  2.  Harrison's  Deseriptton  (^Eng- 
land in  Shak^ier^s  youth,  1677-87,  edited  by  Mr. 
Fumivalt,  Part  II.,  with  a  large  view  of  Cheapside 
in  holiday  time  in  1638 ;  a  A^p  of  Sbakspere's 
Roads  to  London  ;  Plana  of  Canterbury  in  1688, 
and  Cambridge  about  16D0 ;  extracts  from  Howes, 
Busino,  De  la  Serre,  &c.,  on  London  in  1507-1638 ; 
and  a  paper  on  the  Bankside,  Soutbwark,  and 
the  Globe  and  other  Theatres  there,  by  Mr.  W. 
Rendle,  vrith  three  plans  of  PhHs  Garden  (1 637) 
and  the  Bankside.  3.  Robert  Chester's  'Zone's 
Martyr :  or,  Rosalin's  Complaint,  1601,  with  its 
Supplement  containing  Sbakspere's  Phoenix  and 
Turtle,  &c.,  edited  by  Dr.  Qrosart,  and  partly  his  gift. 
In  the  last  volume  is  pot  forward  the  theory  that 
the  Phoenix  and  Turtle  are  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
tbe  Earl  of  Essex,  a  theory  which  lus  been 
strongly  protested  against  by  some  of  the  leading 
membwB  of  the  society.  As  the  new  edition  of 
Dr.  Ingleby's  Cemturie  of  iVnyw  cannot  be  finished 
this  year,  it  will  probably  be  carried  over  to  next 
years  bookSf  though  it  was  at  first  intended  for 
tbe  1878  issne. 

At  the  Manebester  Literary  Club  on  Monday 
last,  Mr.  H.  H.  Howorth,  F.S.A.,  said  that  in  re- 
cently examining  the  Fulda  Annals  fcst  another 
purpose  be  bad  met  with  a  passage  which  seems 
to  be  a  conclusive  answer  to  the  perverse  theory 
of  Mr.  Rosa  as  to  tbe  non-authenticity  of  the 
Annals  of  Tacitus.  As  ia  well  known,  Poggio 
claimed  to  have  discovered  the  first  six  books  of 
the  Annals  at  the  Monastery  of  Fulda.  The 
Annals  of  Fulda  from  the  year  838  to  863  were 
written  by  Ruodolfus,  who  is  described  in  the 
work  itself  as  "Fuldensia  coenobii  presbyter  et 
monachue  qui  apud  tocius  pene  Germaniae  partes 
doctor  egregius  et  insignis  atqae  omnium  artium 
Dobilissimus  auctor  habebatur."  In  the  year  862, 
while  rekting  the  doings  of  Lonia  the  German, 


the  son  of  the  Emperor  Louis  the  Pious,  Ruodolfus 
says :  "  Igitur  in  loco  qui  sppellatur  Mimida,  super 
amnem  quern  ComeUns  Tadtus,  eeriptor  rerum 
a  RomaniB  in  ea  gente  gestarum,  Visoii^m,  mo- 
demi  vero  Wiiamha,  Toeant,"  Ae.  It  u  dear, 
therefore,  that  in  Stffl  a  monk  of  Fnlda  had  access 
to  a  work  of  Tadtns  xdbrring  to  tbe  Weeer.  Ac- 
cording to  the  index,  Taoitna  mentions  the  Weser 
on  five  occasions,  and  strangely  enough  all  five 
occor  in  the  first  two  books  of  the  Aimah — 
namely,  in  Book  I.,  Ixx. ;  Book  U.,  ix.,  xL,  xvi^ 
xvii.  This  shows  conclusively  that  Ruodolfus,. 
the  chronicler  of  Fulda,  had  access  to  a  copy  of 
the  first  six  boohs  of  the  Annals  of  Tacitus  io  the 
year  862,  which  exactly  confirms  the  statement  of 
Ponio  that  he  discovered  the  same  ux  books  at 
Fulda,  and  eSectoally  disposes  of  the  reasooing^ 
of  Mr.  Ross. 

Ms.  Hbnbt  Ibvina  will  have  ready  his  acting- 
edition  of  Hamlet  when  he  opens  his  season  at 
the  Lyceum  with  that  plav  on  December  28.  The 
Pre&ce  will  be  written  by  Mr.  Frank  Marshall,, 
for  tbe  purpose  of  justifying  the  scenery  and 
dress  used,  in  their  non-adherence  to  strict  ar- 
chaeological details.  The  play  being  lai^ly  if 
not  wholly  Elizabethan,  and  not  Old  Danish,  ia 
spirit,  Mr!  Irving  claims  considerable  liberty  in 
dealing  with  its  theatrical  accessories,  and  hia 
views  are  warmly  sympathised  in  by  Hr.  I'Vank. 
Marshall. 

The  sixth  and  last  volume  of  Mr.  MynorsBright's- 
edition  of  J'epys'si^tar^, which  Messrs.  Bickers  nave 
brought  out  in  such  hsjidBome  form,  will  be  ready 
about  Christmas,  with  a  full  Index  by  Mr.  H.  B. 
Wheatiey.  Mr.  Bright  haviiw  resolved  not  to 
print  a  second  edition,  iSMtn.  feokers  have  raised 
tbe  price  of  the  onlvjrandred  cojdea  that  are  lefb 
of  the  first  edition.  Thexeis  no  doubt  that  it  wiU 
soon  become  a  scarce  book. 

A  coBBBSPONDEKi  vnites : — 
"Mr.  John  Leigh,  tbe  Officer  of  Health  fbr  Manchester, 
and  a  leading  spirit  in  the  literary  elabs  of  that  city, 
has  appended  to  his  late  biMuiat  Report  some  very 
VHlnable  maps  showing  the  grovth  and  sanitary  con- 
dition of  his  city.  The  like  of  one  of  these  I  wish  the- 
Ragistrar-G-eneral,  or  soma  other  aothority,  would 
give  US  for  London.  It  is  a  zonftd  map  of  Manchester, 
Bhowing:  (1.)  the  old  town,  long  since  given  np  ex- 
clusively to  commeree;  (2.)  the  irregalar  belt  of 
dwellings  round  it,  built  before  1881,  and  now  gradu- 
ally beingabaorbed  by  factories ;  (3.)  the  new  dwellings- 
erected  nnce  1831,  maioLy  fox  artisans.  The  history 
of  tbe  city  is  shown  at  a  glance.  Now,  what  we  want 
for  London  ie,  to  start  with  the  first  anthentio  map, 
Norden's,  of  1693,  as  a  centre,  and  round  that  add 
varying  belts  of  colour  showing  the  growth  of  tho' 
metropolis — sny,  every  fifty  yean  up  to  1800,  and  then 
every  twenty  years  since  its  staxt  on  its  enormous 
modern  dev^opment.  Though  the  value  and  interest 
of  such  a  map  to  eveiy  student  of  London  in  and  sinee- 
Elisabeth's  ume,  and  to  every  dweller  in  it  now,  are 
evident  at  once,  Mr.  Stanford  says  it  would  not  pay ; 
I  therefore  appeal  to  the  John  Leigh  of  London,  who- 
ever he  be,  and  his  Board  of  Health,  or  the  Begistrar- 
Oenei^,  to  give  us  this  most  useful  map." 

Mb.  Gvt  Rosltv'b  new  jonmal,  The  Biogrt^r 
will  be  ready  for  January  1879.  No.  1  will  con- 
tain biograpfaiesl  sketches  of  Wilkie  Collinsr 
Leonard  Courtney,  M.P.,  R.  E.  Francillon,  Canon- 
Qirdlestone,  Francis  George  Heath,  John  Hoi- 
lingshead,  Henrv  Irving,  Theodore  Martin,  Aug. 
E.  Mttlready,  and  Sir  Cbarlss  Whetham. 

We  are  informed  on  good  authority  that  Sir  H. 
S.  Maine  has  not  yet  consented  to  retain  bis  pro- 
fessorship at  Oxford  for  another  year.  He  haa 
been  pressed  to  do  so,  bat  notlung  ia  as  yet 
decided. 

Mb.  J.  N.  LooETEB'fl  "  Preliminary  Note  on 
the  Compound  Nature  of  the  Ohemieal  Elements," 
which  was  announced  for  reading  before  the  Royal 
Society  on  Thursday  last,  has  been  postponed  untiL 

the  12th  inst. 

Tee  Teyler  Sodety,  at  Haarlem,  have  offered 
one  of  their  uanal  gold  medals  for  a  disMrtatioib 
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■embodying  **  a  history  of  the  Obriatiaii  Obureh  at 
Rome  fiom  its  (oigin  to  about  the  middle  of  the 
thiid  centaiy."  I^Ush,  as  well  as  Dutch,  Latin, 
French,  and  Oersiian,  is  admisedble.  The  papers 
must  be  mitten  by  a  different  hand  from  the 
author's,  and  sent  to  the  "  Fundatiehuia  van  den 
Herr  Teyler  van  der  Hulst,"  at  Haarlem. 

The  cnrreot  number  of  the  JVmiNucAe  Jalof*- 
inicher  has  an  article  by  Herr  von  Treiteehke  on 
*'  The  Days  of  Foreign  Sule,"  being  a  general  sar- 
Tey  of  the  political  and  literary  aspect  of  Germany 
«t  the  beffinning  of  the  present  century.  It  is  a 
portion  of  the  Introducdoo  to  a  forthcoming  work, 
J)eut8ehe  OetehidUe  tm  19.  Jahrhmdert.  Herr 
Julian  Schmidt  oontribntes  an  excellent  article  on 
-Goethe's  MatiMiaehe  Sei$Bf  which  he  views  as  the 
-eeotnl  woik  of  the  Gennan  Benaiasanee,  and  con- 
nd«B  in  its  relation  to  the  liteniy  development 
•of  Germany. 

The  death  ia  annoonced  of  Emil  Brachvc^I, 
the  author  of  Naroinna,  and  since  1854  secretary 
cf  EroU's  Theatre  in  Berlin,  aged  fifty-four. 

The  Prusuan  Archives  contemplate  an  extensive 
-publicadon  from  their  treasures.  Within  the 
•coming  year  twelve  works  will  be  issued  dealing 
with  eeneral  Gennan  and  Prussian  hiBtory,  and 
<^ht  hearing  upon  texritoiial  history,  as  well  as  a 
work  on  JnusM  and  the  OathoUc  Church  aince 
IfiiO,  aaARedenek  WUUam  X.tmdhitAsHvUyfor 
General  Educatim  m  Pnmia. 

Th^  author  of  a  pamphlet  which  has  been 
exciting  some  interest  in  Germany,  Der  2funtiu$ 
Kommt,  proves  to  be  Count  Amim. 

Herb  K.  H.  Hkbhaitk,  of  Halle,  has  completed 
a  Bibliotheca  Oermaiaca,  a  very  important  biblio- 
graphical compilation,  which  records  all  works  that 
have  appeared  in  Germany  from  18S0  to  1875 
bearing  upon  Old  German,  its  language  and  its 
Jiterature. 

AcooBDUTQ  to  the  Augsburg  AUgandne  Zeitung 
it  would  appear  that  up  to  the  present  time  doubts 
have  existed  aa  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Will  of 
Luther,  which  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Church  of  Hungary.  This  document  has 
Teeently  been  examined  by  experts,  and  compared 
with  letters  of  Lather's,  and  has  now  been  pro- 
nounced genuine.  The  docnmeat  came  into  Hun- 
gary together  with  wiona  HS8.  heloiuing  to  &e 
leamecl  theologian  Johann  Benedict  Oupzovins. 
Itwas  bought  by  the  Archdochess  l&ria  Dorothea 
for  400  gold  florins,  and  presented  by  her  to  the 
Evangeucal  Church,in  whose  archives  it  has  till  now 
veposed.   The  committee  of  investigation  as  to  its 

SoiuinenesB,  having  pronounced  decisively  in  its 
vour,  now  propose  that  this  interesting  relic 
shall  be  presffved  in  the  national  Unaeum  of 
Festh. 

At  the  sale  last  week,  by  Messrs.  Sotheby, 
Wilkinson  and  Hodge,  of  the  stock  of  books  of 
3fr.  William  Heath,  of  New  Oxford  Street,  who 
has  retired  from  business,  the  following  were 
lamong  the  most  noteworthy  lots: — Olarendon's 
History  of  the  R^eUion,  with  the  suppressed  pass- 
Ages,  Oxford,  182ft-27,  m.  lOs. ;  Kbdin's  BibUo- 
tp-i^ical  J}ecameron,  3  vols.,  laiye  paper,  1817, 
34/. ;  Dyce's  editions  of  Greene,  Peele,  Webster, 
Ac,  17  vols.,  2(M. ;  Dyce's  edition  of  R.  Benttey, 
S  vols.,  laige  paper  (only  12  copes  printed), 
SI.  2$.  6d.  i  Archaeologieal  Journal,  26  vols., 
m,  10$. ;  SibUa  Sacra  Zatma,  MS.  on  vellum, 
thirteenth  century,  62. ;  JBibUotheca  de  Autora 
-EtpaOalM,  Madrid,  18fiO-«3,  131. 16*.;  Diumum 
Jtomanum,  MS.  on  Tellom^  fifteenth  centoiy,  (M. ; 
Donovan's  Britiik  inawtaL  71.  18s.;  English 
Historical  Socie^  Publications,  large  paper,  1 61. ; 
another  copy,  81.  lHa. ;  Archaeoloffia,  47  vols., 
15*. ;  Baine's  Onmty  Piilatme  mtd  Duchy  of 
XanAw£«r,  4  vols.,  luge  paper,  10/.  7t.  6d. ;  Cam- 
den Sodety's  Publications,  110  vols.,  8/.  6$.; 
Chronicles  of  England,  Scotluid,  Ireland, 
France,  &o.,  by  Arnold,  Fabyan,  Froissart, 
Ac.,  24  Tok,  281.  lOi.;  Aahmola'e  Imtit»- 
iioiu,  ZavMt  and  Cbremoam  of  the  Order  of 


the  Garter,  plates  by  Hollar,  1672,  42.  12«. ; 
Claude  le  Lorraine's  LSier  Veritatit,  1819,  14/. ; 
OluttOTbuck's  Sistorv  of  Hertfordshire,  18/.  10s. ; 
Hasted's  BMory  ^  Kent,  71.  10s. ;  Library  of 
the  Fathert  of  the  Catholic  Oairoh,  42  vols., 
201. 10>.;  Petitot's  Mimoir^  relatifa  &  tSittoire 
de  France,  19/.  lOs. ;  Meyer's  Sritieh  B%rd$  and 
their  Egga,  12/. :  Faber's  Origin  of  Pagan  Jdela- 
try,  S  vols.,  1816,  61.  10s. ;  JSarUian  MiaceUang, 
111.  6a. ;  Lodge's  Portraite  vf  lUuatrtoua  P«rson- 
aga,  13  vols.,  large  paper,  18L ;  Loddi^'s  BotaoF- 
ical  Gt&HMt,  91.  16*.',  Muaeo  Borbomeo,  Naples, 
101. 16s. ;  Fkinter's  Palace  of  Pteaaura,  edited  by 
Haslewood,  1618,  81. 16a. ;  Dugdale's  St.  iWs, 
with  additions,  6l.4ia.6d.;  Dugdale's  Monaaiioon, 
enlaiged  by  Oaley,  Ellis,  &o.,  34/. ;  Holinshed's 
CAromdea  of  En^and,  &c,  1586, 12/. ;  Horsley's 
Britannia  Jtomana,  1732,  1(X. ;  Houbraken  and 
Vertue's  Meada  of  lUuatrioua  Peraona,  vol.  i.,  1743, 
9/.  5*. ;  Nash's  Manaitma  of  England,  3  vols., 
16/.  10s.  J  Percy  Society's  PublicationB,  28/. ; 
Betroapective  Beview,  3  aeries,  10/.  16«. ;  Shake- 
speare Society's  FublicationB,  18/.  6s, ;  Sowerby's 
English  Botany,  161. ;  anolher  copy,  16/.  6s. ; 
Tod's  AnntdaandAntiguitieaof  Raj(ut'han,2-9o]B., 
81.  12s.  6d.  ;  Walpole's  Anecdotea  of  Painting, 
virith  Dallaway's  additions,  81.  10a. ;  Warners 
CoUectiona  for  Hampahire,  81. 10a. ;  Scott's  Art  of 
J^ootina,6l.  12a.  6d. ;  Serope  and  Oroavenor  BoU, 
bv  Sir  H.  Nicolas,  61.  St.  The  sale,  which  lasted 
three  days,  realiaed  a  total  sum  of  3,106/.  Is. 

Wb  have  received  Buaaia,  by  D.  Mackenzie 
Wallace,  new  edition  (CaaseUs);  Report  of  the 
United  Statea  Commiaaion  of  Fish  and  Fiaheriea, 
Part  IV.  (Washington);  The  Five  Enmirea,hj 
R.  I.  Wilberforce,  fifteenth  edition  (Hekering): 
Memeruda  of  T.  O.  Ot^rey-Faauaatt,  seocHid 
edition  (Parlrar) ;  Sow  to  Jm^arefor  CieilServiee 
Competition,  P.  W.  Joyoe,  third  edition 
(Dublin :  Gill)  ;  The  Beginnings,  by  the  Author  of 
New  Pagea  of  Natural  Siatory,  &c.  (Triibner) ; 
Chriatopher  North :  a  Memoir,  of  John  Wilson,  by 
his  Daughter,  Mrs.  Goidcm,  cheap  edition  (Edin- 
burgh :  Jack) ;  Life  of  PaUaay  the  Potter,  by 
Henry  Morley,  new  edition  (Casseils) ;  In- 
atructiona  for  Teating  Telegraph  Lima,  Vol.  I., 
bv  Louis  Schwendler,  second  edition  (Triibner) ; 
TasBo's  Jeruaalem  Delivered,  translated  by  the  Rev. 
0.  Lesingham  Smith,  fourth  edition  (Samuel 
Harris  and  Co.) ;  Saydn'a  Dictionary  of  Datea, 
sixteenth  edition,  by  B.  Vincent  (Moxon) ;  Alzog's 
Manual  of  Univertal  Church  £Katory,  translated 
by  F.  J.  Fabisch  and  (he  Rev.  T.  S.  Byrne, 
Vol.  m.  (Oindnnati :  Clarke ;  London :  Crosby 
Lockwood  and  Co.)  -,  Eaaon'a  Almanac  and  Hand- 
book for  Irdtmd for  1879  (Dublin :  Smith) ;  Opera 
Paimm  Apoatoheorvm,  ed.  F.  X.  Funk,  editio  post 
Hefelianam  qaartam  quinta  ([Tubingae :  Ijaupp) ; 
Ueberzeuffungatreue,  autoriurte  deutaohe  Beu>- 
beitttog  des  Essay  "  On  Compromise  "  von  John 
Mnrley  (Hannover:  Riimplw). 


VOXK  OW  T&kTKL. 


Thb  last  number  of  Guido  Cora's  Coamoa  is 
more  than  usually  interesting.  Dr.  CrSvaux  pre- 
sents UB  with  a  succinct  account  of  his  explora- 
tions in  Guiana  during  1877,  which  is  rendered 
intelligible  a  map.  Dr.  Mattaucci  and  Gessi 
report  on  their  proceedings  in  Fadasi.  Their 
letters  contain  but  litUe  that  is  new.  Fadasi  is 
not  the  great  commercial  town  which  it  was  for- 
merly supposed  to  he,  but  is  neverth^ess  fre- 
quented ay  QaUas,  who  barter  their  cattle,  horses, 
and  iron  for  salt,  a  commodity  ^ioh  uiey  are 
obliged  to  procure  in  Aj^sdma,  on  the  Indian 
OcMU,  or  at  Fadasi.  Tne  road  to  Kafe  was 
found  to  be  imtnaeticable.  It  ia  infbfted  by  Amam 
negroes,  of  whom  the  Gallas  stand  in  mnch  fear, 
and  who  show  no  mercy  to  the  caravans  tiiat  fall 
into  their  power.  The  Gallas  themselves  refused 
to  render  any  ud  to  the  Italian  explorers,  whom 
they  looked  upon  as  i^^ts  of  the  Egyptian 
Government^  sent  to  spy  out  the  nakedness  of  the 
land,  with  a  view  to  its  ulterior  eoiqaeat  Signor 


Cora  is  ver^  patriotic&Uy  aiding  the  efibrts  of 
Signor  Renzi  Manzoni,  who  is  engased  in  ta  ex- 


ploration of  Yemen,  and  appeals  for  subscriptiom 
on  his  behalf.  Signor  Manzoni  last  year  travelled 
from  Aden  to  Sana  and  b&ck,  and  on  June  16  of 
the  present  year  started  once  more  for  the  interior 
with  the  intention  of  pushing  his  ezptota&w 
north  aa&r  as  Asyr,  and  east  to  Haobamut 
On  Awnst  1  he  reaahed  Sana,  having  tnTsUedb; 
way  ofTaia,  Mokha,  and  Hodeida.  Signor  Cm 
promisee  to  puUish  further  paitundars  in  Ua  nsst 
number,  togetiier  witii  a  noap  of  Yemen. 

AocoKBiva  to  the  Cologne  Oatette  the  eomiBg 
anthropological  exhibition  at  Samarcand  promigM 
to  contain  some  interesting  novelties,  amo^vUdi 
ate  to  be  reckoned  a  collection  of  articles  u  dailj 
use — costumes,  weapons,  ftc.,  belongii^  to  m 
little-kaown  tribes  of  the  Soyd  Vall^.  Among' 
these  tribei  tiie  Oaltiohi  an  of  necnhar  inteniL 
They  are  a  raoe  till  now  almost  unknown,  livug  ii 
the  most  inaceessible  gorges  of  the  SudihEooilL 
The  Galtschi  live  in  perfect  isolation  &diil  tht 
other  tribes  of  Mid-Asia.  They  date  thai  iuBtoj 
from  Alexander  of  Macedon,  and  claim  to  lie 
descendants  of  a  portion  of  the  army  which  mi 
scattered  over  Asia.  Their  customs  havekeptthoB 
removed  from  the  influence  of  all  forei^  eultnn, 
and,  as  they  have  carefiilly  avoided  all  mtereame 
with  thur  ndghbours,  their  type  has  tmaei 
pure.  Though  the^  are  regarded  as  bvhim^ 
and  are  singularly  jealous  of  apfffoach,  it  Mu 
not  unlikely  that  an  expedition  ooodneteiv^ 
care  and  tact  might  lead  to  some  inteRs^  lot- 
torical  results. 

The  new  nmnber  of  the  Paris  QtoptiM 
Society's  Bulletin  contains  papers  on  the  mM 
route  for  a  line  of  railvray  from  Ceotnl  Au, 
translated  from  a  brochure  by  the  Giasd  Dub 
Nicholas,  and  on  Guinea  by  the  Abb6  Vkaffx, 
as  well  as  a  letter  by  M.  Th.  Ber,  leapeedng  tbe 
RioOaseainPeru..  There  is  also  aninkm 
map  showing  the  Indian  reattvationa  in  the  Umtel 
States,  and  Ute  number  of  Insane  locatsd  in  Aes 
in  1876. 


Ahono  the  contenta  of  the  just 
BoUettino  of  the  Italian  Geographical  Sowtras 
artides  on  the  Italian  Expedition  to  ^mtm 
Africa  and  the  Swedish  Arctic  Expedtiie^w 
latter  of  which  ia  illustrated  ^  ^  ^ 
ezeeated  map  showing  the  ooorsa 
from  Tromso  to  Port  Dictson  andCi^w> 
yusldn. 

Tbb  September-October  .Su/Zs^tn  of  the 
Geographical  SoeietT,  which  has  just  ^Bid-!^ 
is  an  unusually  gooa  one.  The  number  tifO*  ^ 
a  lengthy  paper,  trandated  from  the  Geniun,  with 
corrections  I17  M.  Polchet,  and  entitled 
Gfiographique  et  Naturelle  du  Sad-Eet  * 
rAfngue,"  which  U  foUowed  by  Reports  andletteis 
from  M.  Cambier  and  other  members  of  the  Belptt 
Expedition  to  Central  Africa.  From  the»  « 
learn  that  the  International  African  ABWcutjca 
have  received  news,  by  tel^raph  from  Aden,  tW 
M.  Cambier  had  passed  through  Ugogo,  and  thil 
MM.  Wautier  and  Dutrieux  were  to  Mf* 
Mpwapwa  on  October  10.  Amony  the  other  c» 
tents  are  articles  on  Photography  m  its  relMK* 
to  Geography,  the  Cultivation  of  Coffee,  &c. 

Ak  exploring  partv  who  have  recently  lehifflei 
to  Cooktown,  Queensland,  from  the  mljat 
River,  report  having  found  some  nwg™*f; 
basalt  ifi^m.  which  are  said  to  be  welI-8Qit« 
botii  ftw  gradng  purposes  and  sugar-cnltivstioiL 

WBirnio  from  Ealgan  (ChangchiaJrow) «  ^ 
Great  WaU,  the  Eev.  James  Gilmour,  of  wj 
London  Miaabnary  Society,  who  has  had  n>ti» 
experience  among  the  Mongols,  furnishes  nome  in- 
formation respecting  Lamamiiao  or  Dowd-^ 
(Seven  Lakes),  about  which,  though  it  hw 
occasionally  visited  by  Europeans,  but  litue 
known.    It  is  distant  about  one  hundrea  •» 

twent:     -    -      ^  <«niM  of 

eoDU 


Qty  miles  from  Kakan,  and  is  the  cMje  « 
i&nVlo  trade  wiSTIongolia.  It  m  «* 
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abodo  <rf  uy  Mongob,  aad,  tihoogh  bohw  6,000 
OhiiMBe  Uve  thenf  very  few  nuk»  h  thmi  home. 
Moat  <tf  them  oune  from  a  duteaee,  trade  there 
for  •  eaitua  mmber  of  yean,  and  tlun  xetoxn  to 
their  ftmiliea.  About  a  mile  from  the  town  are 
two  large  Lama  temples,  from  wluch  the  place 
derivea  its  Chinese  name.  At  certain  periods 
these  tempks  are  visited  by  lar^  numbera  of 
MMigols,  utd,  adds  Mr.  Gilmonr, "  it  is  said  that 
two  of  ^  livii^  Boddhas  in  Peking  go  yeariy  to 
Xwna-miaD  to  eaeape  from  tiie  uncongenial  heat 
of  the  PaUng  aommer." 

A  Stdjtbi  paper  has  received  a  report  of  a 
jouin^  in  New  Quioea  undertaken  recently  by 
the  BeT.  J.  Otialmers  in  company  with  Mr. 
Oherter,  the  magistrate  at  Thursday  Island. 
Startii^  from  Staeej  Island,  South  Cfape,  they 
landed  at  Vaimwin|  Catamaran  Bay,  to  join  the 
natiTe  chief  who  had  promised  to  act  as  their 
fftude.  The  party  first  travelled  along  a  narrow 
belt  of  level  land,  swampy  and  thicUr  wooded, 
and  then,  ascending  for  some  200  feet,  hoie  away 
to  the  south-east  across  the  ridge,  afler  which 
they  descended  by  the  side  of  a  fine  waterfall  to 
the  sea-level,  and  followed  the  bed  of  a  stream  for 
some  distance.  Grossing  a  mountain  spur,  thev 
proceeded  along  a  valley  through  thick  biuh  until 
they  stxuck  a  large  river,  called  the  Gaava,  which 
flows  to  the  south-east,  falling  into  the  sea  at 
jSfodeva,  Catamaran  Bay.  There  are  many  affluents 
falling  into  the  Gaava,  and  the  party  had  to  travel 
in  water,  running  over  boulders  and  in  a  pebbly 
bed.  Leaving  uie  river,  the^  ascended  for  some 
3,000  feet,  and  reached  a  ndge  of  a  mountain 
named  Uhrnga,  2,700  feet  above  the  sea.  Some 
of  the  party  camped  here,  while  Mr.  Ohaloiers 
with  the  guide  pressed  on  to  the  village  at  ^e 
base.  Following  the  ridge  for  some  distence,  the 
latter  reached  a  spur  of  the  Korapito,  and  de- 
scending struck  a  river,  formed  bj^  numerous 
mountain  torrents  and  odled  Bosariria,  which 
flows  westward  into  a  lagoon  at  Orangerie  Bay. 
Passing  a  village  named  Bunagere,  they  proceeded 
along  a  level  country,  through  thick  bush  and 
nomerouB  plantations,  to  Dio-dio.  Beyond  this 
place  they  met  with  another  large  river,  the 
oalrarai,  which  Sows  west  and  north  to  a  lagoou, 
and  passing  through  several  villages  along  level 
land,  through  thick  bush  and  over  several  creeks 
and  rivulets,  they  came  to  a  large  stream,  the 
Bamima,  and  then  to  a  still  larger  one.  They 
went  along  this  for  many  milee,  and  after  that 
towards  a  mlley  leading  to  a  monntain  which 
therr  wished  to  reach.  iRie  district  here  is  called 
AnDa,8nd  comprises  eighteen  villages,  with  a  fine 
ridi  soil,  well  watered  all  round ;  and  it  may  be 
remarked  that  here,  far  away  inlaiid,  Mr.  Chalmeis 
obMrved  large  cocoa-nut  groves,  with  healthy- 
lookii^  trees  covered  with  fine  nuts,  though  it  is 
sometimes  supposed  that  these  trees  will  not 
flourish  away  irom  the  sea-coast 

SoMB  further  information  has  been  rec^ved  from 
Fiot.  Nordmdiold,  detuling  his  proceedings  up 
to  Awut  27^  when  he  left  the  mouth  of  the 
I«iia  ur  Bshrmg  Strait.  Having  made  a  careful 
snrrtff  of  IKckson  Hubour,  at  the  month  of  the 
ITenisei,  the  two  exploring  vessels  left  for  the 
north-east  on  August  10,  and  four  days  after- 
wards aafely  rode  at  anchor  in  Actinia  Bay,  on 
the  stnut  separating  Taimir  Island  from  the  main- 
land. On  August  19  Oape  Chelyuskin,  the  north- 
ernmost cape  of  Asia,  in  lat.  77°  41'  N.,  long. 
lOi"  1'  Kf  was  saluted.  The  higher  forms  of  life 
were  scarce  on  the  land  as  well  as  in  the  sea, 
but  two  vralruses  and  many  bearded  and 
hispid  seals  were  met  with.  The  dredge  and 
swab  furnished  interesting  specimens  of  Crinoideae 
and  Astorias.  The  land  to  the  south  of  Cape 
Chelyuskin  rises  to  a  height  of  8,000  feet,  and, 
although  the  summits  were  free  from  snow, 
amaB  ghMners  descended  below  800  or  1,000  feet 
^»Te  the  saarleTeL  As  &r  as  Freobnahensky 
Jaland,  at  the  mouth  <tf  the  Khatanga  inlet,  ioe  in 
ccnadBnUftcputUiasmaiBat  «ia,bnt  thence 


asfiuas  the  Lena  the  sea  was  warm  and  free 
from  iock  which  Prof.  NordauUfild  aaeribes  to  the 
large  vcunme  of  worn  watar  diachaxged  by  that 
river. 


OBITUARY. 
s.  H.  xmns. 


EvousH  thought  has  sustsined  a  heavy  and  un- 
ex|woted  loss.  In  the  prime  of  his  mtellectual 
activify,  Mr.  Lewes  has  been  cut  down,  while  the 
great  work  of  his  life  was  still  but  half  complete. 
Of  a  career  bo  varied  as  his,  of  a  mind  so  versatile, 
and  of  works  extending  ovnt  an  immrase  field  of 
subjects,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  speak  vrithin  the 
first  few  hours  of  his  loss  becoming  known:  it 
would  be  hardly  seemh'  to  attempt  it.  But  as 
more  than  one  friend  of'^  his  has  expressed  a  wish 
that  I  should  say  a  few  words  at  once  as  to  his 
position  in  English  philosophy,  I  will  try  to  de- 
scribe in  a  few  sentences  the  nature  of  the  loss  we 
have  to  deplore,  in  that  broken  work  of  thoaght 
which  is  now  arrested,  bat,  we  may  hope,  not 
finally  cut  short. 

Fresh  as  I  am  myself  from  his  open  grave,  I 
shall  make  no  attempt  to  tell  the  tele  of  his 
singular  literary  career.  Still  less  shall  I  seek  to 
form  any  critical  analysis  of  his  work.  But  with 
the  deep  interest  I  have  in  the  point  of  view 
which  he  occupied  in  general  phiusophy,  I  feel 
thb  to  be  a  time  emphatically  to  claim  for  him  his 
place.  Each  of  us  can  only  estimate  that  place, 
whatever  it  may  be,  from  his  own  point  of  view. 
And  from  any  point  of  view  his  place  stands  very 
high  indeed  the  English  thinhan  of  our 

age. 

It  would  probably  be  admitted  by  competent 
men  of  any  school  that  in  the  sphere  of^  pure 
philosophy  and  the  laws  of  abstract  speculation, 
apart  irom  one  name  which  will  rise  to  all  minds 
unspoken,  Mr.  G.  Lewes  at  his  death  stood  with- 
out a  rival.  Putting  aside  the  yet  unfinished 
work  known  as  Synthetic  Pkilotophy,  it  can  hardly 
be  pretended  that  any  living  Englishman  has  pro- 
duced a  work  on  abstract  thought  which  can 
compare  with  the  PrcbUmai^ Lin  and  Mind  in 
richness,  in  acumen,  and  in  bnllianc^  of  eveiy 
sort.  Whatever  may  be  the  o|piDioos  held,  how- 
ever high  any  of  us  might  be  inclined  to  rata  this 
or  that  philosophy,  this  or  that  theology,  or  tiie 
title  of  this  or  the  other  school  or  teacher,  it 
would  be  almost  a  paradox  to  pretend  thiit  any 
living  Englishman  (with  one  notable  exception)  has 
given  us  actual  producte  of  anything  like  the  same 
calibre.  Men  who  diSer  most  from  his  theology, 
his  logic,  his  metephysics,  his  science,  and  his 
whole  philosophical  synthesis  will  yet  have  to 
admit  that  his  last  three  volumes  as  a  whole 
travel  into  a  higher  and  a  wider  field  of  specula- 
tion than  the  published  work  of  any  living  English 
philosopher  but  one.  It  will  be  difficult  to  name 
three  other  volumes  in  which  problems  so  difficult 
and  so  varied  have  been  treated  with  such  vigour 
and  originality.  On  tiie-  great  and  hnming  quefr- 
laon  of  onr  time,  the  contrast  betwean  S^tnatism 
and  ICatoriaKam ;  on  the  ultimate  laws  of  thoiU(ht, 
the  canona  of  proof  and  the  abatraet  lope  of  all 
philosoidiy ;  on  the  relations  of  the  ol^eetive  and 
the  sttbjeetive  vrorld;  on  the  coRespondeace 
between  ideas  and  realities,  nothing  more  ex- 
haustive and  acute  has  been  written  in  our 
own  time  than  the  Probiema  of  Mfe  and  Mind. 
The  philosophical  and  scientific  worid  hsa  perhaps 
hardly  yet  worlrad  out  all  the  consequences  of  the 
arguments  mesented  to  it  in  the  Phytietd  Bans 
of  Mind.  The  special  ground  which  it  occupies 
— the  translation,  as  it  were,  of  biological  science 
into  the /ormufas  of  general  philosophy — is  a  very 
peculiar  one,  and  has  hitherto  been  treated  in 
England  1^  not  more  than  three  or  four  writers  at 
moat  Thia  is  essentially  a  woric  to  be  judged 
1^  a  very  small  daaa;  aim  that  jadgoent  has  yet 
to  ba  sAmu  It  vronld  he  difficnlt  to  name  ai^ 
saeooB  VRvk  of  an  T^g^m*  writar  in  which  theae 
quaattou  have  bean  aoeaiefiiUty  haadladaaA  flf) 


InlHantly  set  forth.  What  wiU  be  the  nhimate 
verdict  that  is  given  (rf  tiiie  attempt  to  found  a 
Uological  pay<mokigy,  of  the  cntioal  modifi- 
cation prc^pKised  for  the  doctrine  of  general 
Evcdution,  and  of  the  trenchant  criticism 
it  contains  on  the  theory  of  psychologioal 
Automatism,  we  have  yet  to  see  in  the 
fntore.  Henceforth  no  Euf^iah  ^iloso[^, 
whethw  he  comas  to  these  central  Moblema  of 
thought  from  the  ptunt  of  view  of  F^chology 
pure  and  simple,  or  the  point  of  view  of  Biology 
pure  and  simple,  or  from  what  is  doubtless  thft 
true  point  oi  view,  that  of  a  really  synthetic 
philosophy,  will  be  able  to  get  to  his  ground 
at  all  until  he  has  mastered  and  assimilated,, 
rejected  or  modified,  the  canons  laid  down  in  the- 
Physical  Basis  of  Mind. 

I  have  insisted  especially  on  the  importance  of 
Mr.  Lswee'  last  three  volumes  because  &r  too- 
much  attention  has  been  given  to  his  eariy  and 
popular  works,  which,  however  fit  to  found  a  great 
reputation  in  literature,  cannot  he  compared  in 
powra,  ripwiess,  and  depth  to  hia  latest  wwks. 
Even  the  Si^ary  of PUlMopAy,  which  has  acted  on 
the  mind  of  this  generation  alznost  more  than  anr 
single  book  ex<»pt  Mr.  Mill's  Logie^  is  a  wc^k 
of  literature  rather  than  of  philosophy,  being  an 
admirable  piece  of  synthetic  oritidsm  and  exposi- 
tion, not  a  Bj^stem  of  constructive  doctrine.  It  i» 
because  in  his  three  latest  volumes  Mr.  Lewes  has- 
taken  a  high  stand  on  this  difficult  ground  that 
his  place  will  be  found  in  the  future  among  the 
philosophers,  rather  than  tiie  men  of  letters,  of 
our  Victorian  age.  It  is  strange  to  find  men  to 
whom  Mr.  Lewes  was  merely  a  journalist  and  a 
critic,  and  who  seem  never  to  wve  heard  of  the 
Problems  of  Life  and  Mind.  It  is  as  if  Bacon 
were  to  be  known  by  his  Essays,  and  Hume  by 
his  History  of  England. 

In  truth  it  would  seem  as  yet  as  if  Mr.  Lewes- 
were  not  being  valued  at  his  ri^t  measure 
mainly  because  his  knowled^  was  of  so  wide 
a  range  and  his  wwk  so  comprehusive  in  ita 
field.  In  an  age  when  subdivicaon  of  apemal  work 
is  carried  so  uir  as  it  is  now  it  is  tare  indeed  to 
find  men  who  are  equally  at  home  in  many  de- 
partments c£  thought,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to- 
doubt  the  value  of  any  such  general  attfunments. 
Now,  it  was  jffonsely  by  thia  vMsatiUty  of  xeeouiees- 
uid  encydopaedio  turn  of  mind  that  Mr.  Lewea 
belonged  in  some  ways  more  to  the  men  of  the 
»ghteenth  century  than  to  those  of  the  nineteenth. 
ESs  intellectual  forefathers  were  the  great  French 
thinkers  of  the  last  century — and  no  finer  type  of 
intelligence  than  theirs  has  existed  in  modem 
times.  He  shared  their  intellectual  et^jfemess  and 
hopefulness ;  their  confidence  in  human  nature  and 
the  practical  resources  of  the  human  reason  ;  he 
aharad  their  humaue  spirit,  their  abhorrence  of 
superstiticm  and  tradition  in  thought,  their  affinity 
for  and  their  skill  in  assimilating  every  nde  (uT 
human  culture.  It  would  be  idle  to  enter  into  any 
barren  weighing  out  or  comparison  of  minds.  Batit 
is  singTilar  how  much  there  was  in  Mr.  Lewea 
that  was  akin  to  Diderot — in  his  great  range  of 
knowledge,  in  his  brilliant  powers  of  illustration,, 
in  his  passion  for  kindling  reflection  out  of  enerj 
topic  and  product  of  human  intolligenoe,  in  hia 
power  of  preaching  philosophy  on  the  triteet  text 
and  in  the  plainest  forms.  He  had,  moreover,, 
much  of  the  fireat  freethinker's  literary  fertility 
and  inexhaustible  openness  of  mind.  And,  if  iui 
our  age  it  had  been  necessary,  or  possible,  to  ooo- 
struct  a  new  Encyclopaedia  to  do  the  work  of  the 
first,  Mr.  Lewes  would  have  been  one  of  the  two 
or  three  liviD|;  men  with  the  requisite  knowledge 
and  mental  vitality  to  carry  it  out  with  sncceas. 
If,  as  some  writers  have  reminded  us,  Mr.  Lewea 
b^an  life  as  a  journalist,  a  critic,  a  iMvelist,  a 
dramatist,  a  biographer,  and  an  easavist,  it  is  aa 
well  to  remember  that  he  closed  his  life  as  a 
mathematician,  a  pbyaidst,  a  wemist,  a  toologist^ 
a  pi^fchdog^  and  the  aothor  of  a  aystem  ox  ab- 
Btnujt  genfflral  philosophy. 

To  me  the  moat  impoortaot  &ct  in  the  cazaer  of 
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Hr.  LeweB  is  his  close  coQnexion  with  Oomte  and 
vith  PositaTiam.  It  will  not  be  forgotten  that  he 
-was  the  fint  to  make  known  the  gr^t  philosopher 
t>f  France  to  Englishmen ;  that  he  has  done  more 
Ihan  any  other  Eofflishman  to  prepare  the  waj 
for  that  system  of  philosophy ;  and  that  of  all 
prominent  "English  men  of  sdence  he  had  far  the 
'ClOBest  affinity  for  Comte.  It  is  at  the  same  time 
■certain  that  he  stoutly  rejected  much  in  Oomte's 
philosophical  method,  that  he  ignored  his  social 
^tem,  and  quite  repudiated  hU  scheme  of  reli- 
gions reoigaidaadoD.  Nevertheless,  the  truth 
remains  that,  in  the  widest  sense  of  that  term, 
ISt.  Lewes  was  the  chief  reweeentatiTS  to  most 
reading  Englishmui  of  the  Tositave  Philosophy. 
It  is  to  the  potency  of  that  PositiTe  FhiloBO[diy 
that  Ur.  Lewes  owes  his  real  influence;  and  it  is 
through  that  alone  that  justice  will  ultimately  he 
-done  to  his  true  merit  as  an  English  teacher. 

Judging,  then,  the  work  of  Mr.  Lewes  in  this 
light,  we  shall  conclude  that  his  true  influence  has 
not  nearly  reached  its  limit ;  that  it  will  continue 
to  gain  and  deepen ;  nay,  rather  that  his  highest 
influence  has  scarcely  b^an  to  tell.  He  has 
dived  hardly  long  enough  to  see  the  promise  of  the 
work  that  he  has  yet  to  do.  We,  who  look  on 
'death  as  the  opening  of  a  new  and  higher  form  of 
activity,  are  the  last  to  believe  that  his  labours 
have  been  laid  to  sleep  in  the  grave  in  which  we 
have  placed  the  worn-out  limbs  of  our  friend. 
His  thom[hts  have  yet  to  be  mastered :  to  work, 
-to  bear  fruit,  and  to  come  to  thor  {oirna.  And 
ia»  thoughts  will  continne  to  live  in  no  ordinary 
measure  and  in  no  common  sense.  For  til  that 
he  has  left  unspoken  to  the  world  he  has  committed 
to  the  charge  of  one  who  had  not  only  most  perfect 
communion  of  thought  with  him,  but  the  perfect 
opacity  to  expound  and  express  that  thought. 
And  if  there  is  much  that  is  oppressive  to  the 
imagination  in  the  fatality  which  cuts  off  a  vigo> 
otts  mind  in  the  full  tide  of  its  work,  and  leaves  a 
great  monument  of  English  philosophy  but  half 
complete,  there  is  much  consolation  in  the  thought 
4hat  the  force  of  intellectual  sympathy  and  the  con- 
tinuity of  our  human  efforts  will  overcome  the  blow 
of  death  itself.  So  that,  while  all  that  Mr,  Lewes 
•has  already  given  to  tiio  world  will  continue  to 
gain  new  meaning  to  successive  generations  of 
zeadws,  we  may  yet  hope  to  see  ^e  interrupted 
labour  of  his  latest  years  fused  in  Ute  light  of  a 
most  congenial  mind  and  interpreted  with  perfect 
-ondentBoding  and  masterv;  of  resource. 

FEmxBZC  Habbiboit. 


Dr.  CftAUFtTRD  Tait  Rahaqb  died  at  Wallace 
Hall,  Dumfries-shire,  on  the  29th  ultimo.  He  was 
lion)  at  Annefield,  near  Newhaven,  on  September 
10,  1803,  and  educated  at  the  University  of 
Sdinburflfh.  Bis  decree  of  LL.D.  was,  however, 
conferred  on  him  by  the  University  of  Glasgow  in 
1862,  Since  1841  he  has  held  the  Rectorship  of 
the  endowed  school  of  Wallace  Hall.  When  an 
attempt  was  made  to  sever  the  connexion  of  the 
parish  schools  of  Scotland  with  its  Established 
Church  Dr.  Ramage  vigorously  opposed  the  proposi- 
tion. In  1864  he  published  a  selection  of  Beaviifvl 
ThoaghUfroin  LatmAuthortf  withEngluh  Tranala- 
tioru.  This  has  passed  through  three  editions,  and 
been  succeeded  by  similar  compilations  from  Greek, 
Oerman,  Spanish,  French,  and  Italian  vrriters. 
His  travels  m  Italy,  from  its  most  southern  point 
through  its  whole  range,  led  him  to  bring  out  in 
1868  a  volume  on  TAe  Nooka  and  By-wayt  of 
'Jtaljf,  which  he  had  explored  forty  years  pre- 
■vioudy.  This  volume  related  only  to  Uie  Neapo- 
litan dominions  and  a  small  part  of  the  Papal 
States :  his  promise  to  deal  at  some  future  penod 
with  the  other  diatriets  of  Italy  was  never  ful- 
"filled.  Only  a  month  ago  Messrs.  Longmans  pub- 
lished for  Dr.  Ramage  a  work  entitled  BiMe 
S^ou  tn  Aneunt  Cbmia. 
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COItRBSPONDBNCB.^ 

FAPTRI  FBOM  THB  FATOu. 

Wimbledon  :  December  2, 1878. 

In  the  AcADraiT  of  September  7  (p.  S44)  Mr. 
Rogers  announced  the  discovery  of  a  number  of 
papyri  fragments,  last-  winter,  vmtten  most  pro- 
baoly  in  the  eighth  century  of  our  era  in  a  variety 
of  languages.  They  are  ssid  to  have  been  found 
in  a  grave  in  the  Faydm  district  in  £^pt,  and  to 
be  written  chiefly  in  Qreek  and  Arabic;  hut 
several  are  in  Coptic,  Hebrew,  and  Fahlavi.  The 
greater  part  of  these  p^pyii  ^ere  purchased  by 
tiie  German  Oonsul  at  Oairo,  and  th^  are  now  in 
the  Royal  Museum  at  Berlin. 

With  regard  to  the  Fahlavi  fragments,  I  am 
indebted  to  Dr.  Stem,  Assistant-Director  in  that 
museum,  for  the  information  that  thej  are  some 
fifty  or  sixty  in  number,  written  in  the  same 
handwritii^on  papyrus,  linen,  and  leather;  but 
few  pieces  contain  more  than  a  few  words.  He 
kindly  sent  me  tracings  of  three  of  the  most  com- 

tilete  fragments,  comprising  altogether  nineteen 
ines,  five  inches  hmg,  written  one  inch  apart,  and 
containing  about  seventy-three  words,  some  of 
which  are  more  or  less  omiterated. 

A  cursory  glance  at  these  tracings  is  sufficient 
to  identify  several  letters,  and  to  ascertain  the  fsct 


that  the  writing  is  undoubtedly  PihUn.  Th 
handwriting  is  large  and  msssiTe,  as  if  mite 
with  a  stumpy  reed-pen,  having  a  nib  one-fiWiT' 
an  inch  broad  ;  and  is  almostas  difficult  to  deehile 
as  many  sprawling  handwritioga  of  tiw  wa^ 
day.  In  fact,  the  only  real  difficulty  in  iesii; 
these  fragments  is  the  decipherment  ot  thelwi 
writing,  as  nearly  all  the  words  which  an  (wh 
legible  (say,  about  44  out  of  40)  an  in  mm^ 
use  in  the  Fahlavi  MSS.  preserved  by  the  Vak. 
and  the  ^mmatical  construction  is  preciselT  tfc 
same  as  in  those  MSS. :  facta  well  worthy  aim 
sideration  by  those  few  OrientaliatB  who  kl 
doubt  the  genninenese  of  the  Porai  boola. 
letters  that  dlflered  most  from  their  modem  im 
seem  to  have  been  «  and  ft ;  o  and  A  wets  not  ilt 
as  they  are  now,  but  A  was  the  oesiM  to  h> 
present  form;  d  was  usoally  largH  thu 
(fd  differed  somewhat  ft^m  though  both  wg» 
approaching  thor  present  shape.  These  pecnliin- 
ties  accord  very  well  with  the  sapp^  g>e  9. 
these  fragments,  inferred  from  the  other  jipnl 
found  with  them. 

Regarding  the  meaning  of  their  conteotiitii 
necessary  to  speak  with  great  reserve,  ai  tbe  ti-et 
fragments  I  have  examined  do  not  contain  mf- 
cient  varietv  of  words  to  render  the  deapfaermeii: 
of  tdl  the  letters  absolutely  certain;  bat,siibj«: 
to  the  corrections  which  the  fifty  other  fngmenii 
may  supply,  I  think  the  following  nuTteuhi] 
as  approximate  transUtticms  Xmd'k^ 
ments  (unng  italics  in  donhtfol  woii)).-- 

1.  Four  lines.  «  0&WOTththKt«hidi)W.it!U 
which  nDderstanda  without  seeing;  viautlmnp 
also,  whoae  justice  is  inditcriminate  goodBW.' 

2.  Fourteen  lines.  "  For  causing  insUtBtim.  me- 
over,  I,  because  of  this  act  of  his,  mn  My,  ik 
width  of  .  ,  .... 
and  he  is  not  inntteutive  in  excess.  B«  tfane  unit 
whose  sin  is  in  Am  son,  so  that  he  is  bloodiUuieL  tlu 
inward  fruit  of  this  one  which  is  .  ■  ■  t«!°a<' 
«xt«maL  The  sin  which  is  iowari  vss  ndnl^ 
interwoven ;  the  reckoning  is  this  istaidlT  ti!l  tx 
hair  of  ApriAm  is  .  .  .  Ij  me,  em  u  u 
....   becomes  tiie  inside.   .  . 


As  the  whole  of  the  fifty  or  oxt^ 
are  now  being  examined  by  Prof-  Sitliu  1: 
Berlin,  he  will,  no  doubt,  be  soon  able  te  > 
better  account  of  them  than  I  can  ptsm  U 
from  the  limited  material  at  my  diipOBl-  Bat  u 
the  above  translations  he  approxiniitel.fO'""- 
these  Fahlavi  papyri  would  seem  to  Aire  DbI^ 
of  reUg^ous  subjects,  and  poaaUy 
Zoroastrian  point  of  view.   la  &tt,ii'^*'>" 
Apriam  (which  is  very  nearly  the  Pi!iliT^|oni« 
Abraham)  be  a  name,  it  seems  to  point  am 
Judaism  or  Christianity  ;  and  the  geooilta"!*! 
of  the  sentences  looks  something  lilce  tl^  oE  si 
epistle  or  sermon.  B.  V.  "W- 


WUUAK  8IBACHET,  161S. 

S  St.  G«or«e-B  Sqnsre,  S.W- :  V*-'}^ . 

With  Mr.  R.  H.  Major's  excellent  ediUJfl 
"WUliam  Strachey's  Jfiatory  of  Tratmln<^^': 
ginia  Britannia  for  the  Hakluyt  Society,  !«■  _ 
which  Mrs.  Major's  illustrations  add  » 
interest,  Mr.  Major  quotes  Strachey's  XfW 
Virginia^  1612,  from  the  Oxford  edition.  Jj*; 
one  of  the  British  Museum  case-hooka  (C.*- 
■30)  is  a  London  edition  of  tiie  latter 
"Printed  for  Walter  Buire,  1812," K 
its  title  is  a  MS.  address  by  Stracbey  to 
Crashaw,  minister  in  the  Middle  Temple  t*** 
known  divine,  father  of  Richard 
poet),  which  Mr.  Major  would  P"*""-?^ 
noted  for  his  Hakluyt  Society  men  had  it 
under  his  eye.   So  1  copy  it  here,  with  iB  o^- 
stops,  &c. :—  . 
"  To  tho  Reuerend ;  and  right  worthy  th*  TiW 
Derine^  who  in  so  ssered  an  Erpeditioa  as  w  « 
dnotion  of  Heathen  to  the  knowledgof  ^^""^ 
true  God,  stands  vp,  the  only  vnwtufjed  »■»  ^ 
Freinde  of  all  that  possess,  fr  ^\l'iJ!^r^ 
Place ;  W-  Crashawe  Minister  in  ths 
WUUaa  Stxaeh<7,  som^  a  Fi«aiU»«n^ 
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now  a,  BeacbiDM,  for  that  Christina  Colonie  setling 
in  Virgiiuft  Britanis ;  wiahath  fall  itceomplishmeat  of 
all  GoodiM;  &  to  that  ^Kantation  all  hupmi,  and 
naU,  (and  if  it  nay  be,  B^^aU)  FMindM."^ 

Mr.  Bfagov  mjb  (p.  xt.)  U  to  be  pre- 

sumed that  Sttmuy  did  not  accompaDT  his  lord- 
flhip  TLoid  Delawarr]  to  Eoffkod  [on  March  28, 
1011],  althoufffa  the  editor  us  not  Iwen  ahle  to 
aacertaio  the  preeise  date  of  the  aecretary's  return. 
That  he  was  m  LoDdon  in  1612  is  certun."  The 
£u;t  that  the  Lawe  irhich  Strachey  prints  were 
"  Affaioe  exemplified  aad  enlarged  by  Sir  Thomas 
Dale,  Knight,  Marshall,  and  Depatie  Gouemoar, 
the  22  of  June,  1611,'^  before  he  printed  them, 
confimu  Mr.  Major's  pieenmptioD.  Strachey  can- 
not have  Iflft  the  C0I0D7  till  after  June  22, 1611. 

F.  J.  Fdehitaij» 


V&.  lagUX  BTEPHET  OR  LA5D0E- 

Helenibnrgt :  NoTcuber  30, 1BT8, 
With  refoenee  to  the  efdnam  that  has  now  be- 
come toons  in  the  form  "Those  that  have  failed," 
Ac,  Mr.  Leslis  Stephen  leriTes,  in  the  CbmAtU 
for  Decanber,  Lander's  elidm  to  the  original  set- 
ting. Some  jean  ago  (petbaps  three  or  four) 
I  pointed  ont  that  among  English  writers 
Dry  den  is  probably  the  first  to  nve  epi- 
l^iumatic  form  to  the  thought.  Frobabrf  Lanaor 
IS  nothing  indebted  to  Drrden  ^  he  is  strong 
enough  for  such  a  comparatively  small  effort; 
but,  if  credit  is  due  at  all,  Brydea  is  certainly 
entitled  to  bis  share.  In  the  Preface  to  the  trans- 
lations from  Grid's  M^amorphoaeB,  we  find  this 
pithy  sanmiaiy,  "  The  corruption  of  a  poet  is  the 
>feoer8tion  of  a  critic,"  whicu  is  a  generalisation 
from  an  immediately-precediug  statement  to  the 
effect  that  "  111  writers  are  usually  the  sharpest 
censors."  That  may  very  well  have  been  fthough 
Qot  necessarily)  the  parent  of  Lander's  "  Those 
vho  have  bSuA.  as  wnters  torn  Teriewers." 

Thomas  Batwb. 


Anonmnam  fob  itbxt  wnx. 

MoxDAT,  Vte.  9.-9  pjf.  London  IniUtatloB :  "  8eU-Mtaes 
■moag  PluU,"  br  V.  Danrin. 
8  fJL  Bodatj  at  Arts;  "On  IfathmiKtlGal  iDatraments, 

UL,"  tor  V.  Hattlea  WUltanu. 
8  JO  rJi.  Ovogmpbtoftl :  "  Tbe  Swodlth  ArcUo  XxpecH- 
dm."  **  Tit  Dntch  Arctic  BxpaiUtloB,"  and  The 
Boatefiv  ft  tan  Polar  ™t™-Ti"*Trr  h.m— 
TrsniAr,  Deo.  10.— 8  fji.  Civil  biguiMn :  Diacnirion  on 
Hmiiag  and  TentUatlog  BnUdlngB;  "Bailway  Work 
in  Japan,"  bf  W.  F.  Potber. 
9  pm.  AnthiomdaciodlnaUtaito:  "IlBda  In  Hldlan,"  tqr 
Gapt.  R.  P.  Bnrton  ;  "  Notea  on  Sknlla  from  Uldlan," 
bj  Prof.  B.  Owen  and  C.  Caitor  Blaka;  ''On  Laft- 
IwadadacM,"  I>y  Dr.  H.  UnfAcad. 
8p.>1.  Vbatornphio :  "  BmiUahin  Proonaa."  ij  H.  Coopar 
ana  L.  Warneike;  "  Demonatntlon  of  tbe  Platlnnm 
ProccM,"  bj  W.  wiuia. 
VsnnsDAT,  Dee.  11  .~8  p.u.  Sode^  of  Aria:  ■■  Tba  Bophrataa 
Taller  Boate  to  IndU,"  and  "  B*Umyi  to  Tori^  and 
lodU,"  by  Hfda  Cluke. 
8  VJt,  HIcToaooirtatl :  "  On  Oeeitte*  tphoffni  (a  naw  Spades) 
and  other  BotUers,"  by  Dr.  Undaoa ;  '•  On  a  New 
UknoqiectToaropewltbout  aSllC'byF,  H.  Ward  ;  "On 
Haffmsn'a  New  Fonn  at  Camen  Looida,"  bj  F.  Oriap. 
TUURnaAT,  Deo.  is.— 7  tm.  London  Institution:  "Wingless 
Bliils,  FosbU  and  Llrfng."  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Flower. 
8  rjt-  Hatbematlcal :  '*  On  Hotlon,"  by  H.  Pertgal ;  *'  On 
Forma  of  Nniobeis  dBterralned  by  Qontlnued  Frac- 
tions," by  a.  Boberta :  "  On  a  Orapblo  Constmotlon  of 
the  Powers  of  a  Linear  SobsUtation,"  by  Pdnus  0.  da 
Ptollgnao. 

R  F  If .  Bodety  of  Arte  :  Chemical  HeetlnK- 

a  Hlstorlaal :  "  Domestlo  Bv«ry-dny-Life,  Ac,  In  tt4>  : 
Ooontry. IV.,'  by  Q.  Harris;  LKe.-and  Lftenrj  Ba- 
mains  of  Tiadlmar  Uonomachni,  Grand  Prlnoe  of 
Kyjer ;  ob.  a.d.  112S,"  by  the  Bar.  A.  H.  WratlsUw. 

AMVM.  Boyal.  AntlqnBries. 
f  BXbAT,  Deo.  13.— 8  fjt.  Astronomical.  Qn^ett. 

8  PJH.  New  Sbakipere  Sodety  :  "  On  the  Tltnaa  or  Dan- 
tioaa  of  the  Action  of  ffliakmare'a  Flan.  Fart  XL— 
TbaTraffwUss,"  by  P.  A.  Dai^ 
SiATUBBAJ,  Dee.  14.— I  f.m.  Physical :  "  On  a  Oondenan  o( 
Tarlabia  Capacity by  C.  Boys ;  "  On  a  DUfcrentUl 
Alr-Tbannometer,''  by  Dr.  0.  J.  Lodg«. 


SCIENCE. 

^pigrammata  Oraeea  ex  lapidibue  coUecla. 
£didit  Georgina  Kaibel.  (Berlin :  Bmmer.) 

Tfik  1,140  inscriptiona  contained  in  Heir 
ICaibel's  Tolame  are  divided  into  three  parts, 
Sepulchral,  Dedioattny,  and  yarioos.  The 


first  of  these  is  the  largest,  extending  to  296 
pages.  The  second,  though  including  no  less 
than  seven  subdiviaiooe,  Dis  dicata,  Somi' 
num  honores,  Agonisfica,  Ephebica,  Vroscy- 
nemata,  Symnif  Oracula,  takes  up  no  more 
than  164  pages,  while  the  third  and  least 
considerable  amounts  to  only  50.  It  will  be 
seen  from  this  tabulation  that  the  plan  of 
the  work  is  not  quite  the  besir— ^t  IU17 
rate,  not  the  most  interesting  that  could 
have  been  devised.  Sepnlohral  insoriptions, 
whether  Pagan  or  Christian,  are  necnsarily 
monotonous ;  and  many  of  those  contained 
in  this  present  work  have  no  other  interest 
than  that  they  are  undoubted  relics  of 
antiquity. 

Another  fault  which  we  have  to  find  with 
Herr  Kaibel  is  that  he  thinks  it  worth  while 
to  print  inscriptions  of  which  hardly  a  single 
word  is  preserved  entire.  An  the  work  does 
not  profess  to  be  exhaustive,  it  would  surely 
have  been  wiser  to  leave  snob  melancholy 
fragments  to  the  decent  obscurity  of  learned 
jouroals.  What  conceivable  gain  can  it  be  to 
any,  even  the  most  advanced,  student  of 
inscriptions  to  print  such  a  collection  of 
truncated  words  as  No.  1036,  consisting  of 
nineteen  lines,  the  first  four  and  two  last 
of  which  alone  are  tolerably  entire,  while  of 
the  rest,  three  letters  at  the  beginning  and 
an  average  of  four  at  tbe  end  of  the  line, 
survive,  not  to  baffle  divination,  for  conjec- 
ture is  hopeless,  but  to  torment  the  reader 
by  an  exact  reproduction  from  which  he 
can  learn  nothing  ? 

In  the  restoration  of  the  less  imperfect 
inscriptions,  Herr  Kaibel  relies  mainly  on 
Bockh,  Kirchboif,  Jacobs,  Hermann,  and, 
among  more  recent  scholars,  on  Usener, 
Biicheler,  and  Wilamowitz.  His  own  con- 
jectures, of  course,  are  numerous.  Many  of 
these  are  ingenious ;  a  still  larger  number 
unconvincing,  if  not  improbable.  As  a  rule 
we  prefer  the  oonjeotares  of  the  previous 
generation ;  and  we  cannot  help  expressing 
onr  conviction  that  in  many  oases  where 
tbe  editor  thinks  he  has  attained  to  certainty 
a  very  great  number  of  equally  plausible 
restorations  might  be  suggested.  But  every- 
one will  r^ret  that  Biicheler  has  not  con- 
tributed more — a  scholar  whose  divination 
is  nnsnrpassed  in  our  own  if,  indeed,  in  any 
time. 

The  volume,  in  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  is 
edited  with  a  conscientious  care  worthy  of 
the  highest  praise.  The  various  drafts  of  the 
donb^il  passages  are  given  at  length,  and 
the  reader  may  thas  &rm  his  own  concln- 
sion,  if  he  is  dissatisfied  with  Herr  KaibeVs. 
Generally  when  the  Greek  text  presents 
any  difficulty  of  construction  or  language, 
a  Latin  version  (the  notes  are"  throughout 
in  Latin)  is  appended.  Attention  is  called 
to  the  form  of  tbe  letters  as  determining  tbe 
epoch  of  the  inscription ;  and  peculiarities 
of  style  and  diction  are  noticed  where  the 
era  is  difficult  to  determine  on  external 
grounds.  The  names  of  the  chief  previous 
editors  are  given,  and  their  conjectures 
mentioned.  Lastly,  eight  excellent  indexes 
make  the  task  of  reference  easy. 

Though  the  larger  proportion  of  these 
remains  can  hardly  be  ctdled  intrinsically 
int«:«8ting,  there  ure  not  wanting  others  of 
higher  cast.  Such  for  instance  are  the 
el^faat  hendeoaayllables  by  the  Emperor 


Hadrian  (p.  329) ;  the  highly-fioisbed 
elegiacs  on  a  woman  named  Atthis 
(Newton,  Discoveries  of  HaUcaTnas$ua,  tab. 
94,  54) — in  which  not  only  is  a  strophical 
recurrence  (4+6=4+6)  discoverable,  but 
tbe  two  strophes  of  four  lines  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  two  strophes  of  six  by 
the  Ionic  as  these  by  tbe  Done  dialect — the 
pathetic  lines  on  a  pet-dog  (no.  626) ;  the 
admirable  epigram  on  two  old  women  (no. 
232),  which  seems  worth  quoting : — 

Btrr&  Koi  ipaiyls,  ^iXij  'Hfupt},  al  ^vvtptBot 
Al  wtvi}(pai  ypaiai,  T^tS*  etd^iSripfV  6poVf 

^AfixfyoTfpai  KS>iai,irpaTaiyi»os'  &  yXvKus'Op^ioSf 
nphs  \v)^vov  ^  fivBovs  ffibofuv  7fp,i6itav. 

Others  are  interesting  for  the  light  they 
throw  on  particular  authors.  Thus  the 
line  (no.  945)  Ew^pari^c  fate  ifXfloi',  a'iS'  I 
{Id'  at)  xKoKa^iiltQ  cV^crai',  is  an  exact  parallel, 
as  Herr  Kaibel  observes,  to  the  well-known 
words  of  Pefcroniua  (57)  et  p7ier,  inguit^ 
capillatus  in  hanc  coloniam  vent,  just  as  the 
double  hexameter  followed  by  a  single  penta- 
meter, twice  found  in  the  Satirae^  is  not 
unoommon  in  these  inscriptions.  The  diffi- 
cult TIC  for  oc  which  occurs  in  an  epigram 
of  Gallimachns  is  confirmed  by  two  inscrip- 
tions in  Phrygia  (376,  a,  b).  The  Isiac 
hymn  on  page  439  oontoins  a  probable  imi- 
tation of  the  Peleus  and  Theiia ;  many  of 
the  epigrams  in  the  Anthology  are  closely 
copied,  sometimes  actually  repeated  with 
the  change  of  a  few  words  (No.  1084,  a)  ; 
and  a  hymn  to  Health,  of  which  part  is 
quoted  by  Athenaeus,  appears  in  a  somewhat 
altered  and  more  extended  form  (No.  1027). 
Some  specimens  of  corses  as  well  as  prophy- 
lactics are  given  (pp.  511-513). 

Of  the  numerous  emendations  which  a 
continued  perusal  nf  the  volume  suggested 
to  me,  I  mention  the  following : — 223.  10, 
Bo^av  iov  \trapo1c  waiai  Xncayra  fiXur;  253. 
5,  fiOKapbtv  6.Te  for  fi,  r<;  368.  5,  cat  urctr/^nroc 

ot^c  iSn'£y  seems  more  likely  than  Wad- 
dmgton's  SpKoc  orEaibel's  "^/locTeluTi-oc;" 
so  again,  958,  xQoyiuv  otfioy  (OINON,  the 
stone)  &fi£f4>aftfroc,  where  Kaibel  prints 
opftovy  387.  2,  3,  originally  seem  to  have  run 
thus:  o  $rruifitvoc  Se  firf  rpvfplDv  avv  roic  <^i\oiQ 
OSrof  riQrriKe  wtpnrarwi'  tai  vcKpd^;  527.  2, 
^  oi/K  I'lntSayoy  yivoz  etc  fjerawtvde  for  ^  ovrai 
■jriZtiiv  yivoc;  628.  1,  Ttp^atriy  for  Tcp^paira  5*; 

646.  14,  o,  Ti  ovK  wy  "  what  I  once  was, 
and  am  not 690,  5,  o7ovt  wor'  tfvaey  for 
tfloc  makes  all  plain;  691.  6,  tn-ijXji  le  ^wviS 
hrrayuvias  /3u>v  read  yvvr  kyuviaz. 

B.  Ellis. 


SCnSNCS  XOTS& 


QBOLOST. 

2ievi  Edttim  of  Prof.'  Ramtajft  Qeologyj—Tjh» 
Director-General  of  the  Geological  Survey  has 
recently  issued  a  new  edition  of  his  well-snown 
work  on  The  Pkynicai  Qtohgy  and  Geography  of 
Great  Britain  (Stanford).  From  the  day  whcoi 
the  original  work  first  appeared  it  has  deservedly 
been  a  general  favourite  with  geological  readers  ; 
and  it  is  therefore  needleee  to  explain  tbe  plan  of 
so  &miliar  a  volume,  or  to  say  a  ^gle  word  in 
praise  of  the  clear  and  interesting  style  in  which 
It  is  written.  Hence  we  may  fitly  confine  our- 
selves to  noting  the  new  matter  which  has  been 
imported  into  the  present  edition.  So  much  new 
matter,  indeed,  has  been  added  that  the  volume 
has  expanded  to  nearly  double  its  ioma  nzn,  and 
the  book  in  its  present  fonu  takes  the  oharatiKr  oif 
a  compete  Sfannal  of  ^itish  Gedogy.  In  tiie 
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of  ^jhirteen  additional  clHpten,  extendiiig 
om  337  pages.  Prof.  Banuay  deuaibea  the  Tsrious 
<gee]o|;ittIfiwnwtioDBwliu^ooeiirm  Most 
in  denliDg  with  historical  geolo^, 
aie  conteot  to  give  the  atudeat  a  general 
view  of  the  topographical  range  of  tiie  successive 
fonDationSj  with  descriptions  of  their  litiiological 
characters  and  their  Wpieal  fossils.  Prof.  Banua;, 
of  eoarse,  does  all  this ;  but  he  does  nrj  much 
more  than  this.  Instead  of  presenting  the  reader 
amply  with  what  he  calls  the  "dry  bones  of 
geology,'*  he  imparts  life  to  the  Past,  and  seeks  to 
reconstruct  the  physical  gec^praphy  of  each  epoch 
"  so  as  to  induce  a  scenic  interest  in  the  matter." 
The  imagination  of  the  reader  is  thus  assisted  in 
attemptinfr  to  realise  the  condition  of  what  is  now 


the  British  area  in  successire  geological  periods. 
The  Poet  Laureate  tells  ua  that "  Nature  brraga  not 
back  the  mastodon,  nor  we  those  times."  Prof. 
Bamaay,  howeTer,  has  endeftToiiTed  to  farinf^  back 
thou  times,  and  has  depicted,  with  ungular 
aUli^,  a  serka  of  sceBea  repraenting  the  physical 
features  of  our  ana  as  they  hare  changed  &om 
a^  to  age  throughout  the  vast  range  of  geological 
history.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this  valuable 
work  m  its  new  form  is  not  onlv  a  conciae  manual 
fbr  the  student,  but  a  work  which  may  be 
pleasurably  read  by  anyone  who  will  bring 
a  moderate  intellectual  effort  to  bear  upon  the 
subject.  Prof.  Kamaay,  as  most  of  us  know, 
is  much  too  original  a  man  to  be  content  with 
merely  Betting  down  what  other  people  have  done 
and  uiought  on  geological  matters.  On  many 
pointa,  indeed,  he  takes  bold  and  independent 
views,  and  the  reader,  whether  convinced  or  not, 
will  admit  that  these  views  are  set  forth  in  the 
present  work  with  great  clearness,  with  characte> 
utie  vigour,  and  with  perfect  honesty, 

Oedoffv  of  Northumberland. — It  is  a  mark  of 
sound  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  governing  body 
of  the  Newcastle  Coll^  of  Physical  Sdence  that, 
in  addition  to  geology  pn^ier,  they  have  thought 
fit  to  ^woialise  tJis  sutneet  of  geolopoal  surreymg 
—an  art  of  enweial  vwue  in  an  important  mining 
district  like  that  in  which  the  Cdlege  is  located. 
iSx.  Labour,  whose  former  connexion  with  the 
Geolwical  Survey  gave  him  much  experience  in 
the  field^  has  for  some  yeai«  been  lecturing  upon 
this  subject  and  introducing  the  students  to  the 
mysteries  of  practical  surveying,  plan-drawing  and 
map-making.  In  the  conree  of  his  instruction  he 
has  often  felt  the  need  of  some  work  which  should 
concisely  describe  the  geological  structure  of  the 
country  in  which  hia  students  were  at  work. 
Hence  the  origin  of  the  neat  litUe  volume 
now  before  us  (OuHinet  ofthe  Geology  of  Norths 
umberlmd.  Newcastie-on-Tyne :  Lamberts :  Lon- 
don :  Sotheran  and  Co.).  Such  a  clear  outline  as 
that  contained  in  this  work  ought  to  be,  and  no 
doubt  will  be,  acceptable  to  a  mnoh  widn  dass 
than  that  at  the  Newcastle  OdlegB.  lb.  Lebour's 
acqaaintanee  with  Northombnan  geology  is  so  in- 
timate that  his  sketch  of  the  snljeet  may  be  eon- 
fid«i%  accepted  as  trustworthy.  He  concisely 
describe^  in  descending  order,  the  Beveral  forma- 
tions which  occur  withm  the  Hmita  of  the  county, 
and  also  notices  the  associated  igneous  rocks,  sudi 
as  the  Oreat  "Whin  Bill.  In  descrilnog  the  lower 
caxbonifeions  strata  he  employs  ihe  tenn  Tttedian 
series,  which  was  sr^igestedl^  thelateMr.  Geoive 
Tate,  for  strata  eqniTalent  to  the  calciferous  sand- 
stones of  Scottish  geolt^sts;  while  the  beds 
above  the  Tuedians  are  described  as  Btfnidan 
rooks.  Mr.  Lebour  has  already  writtui  in  the 
Geological  Magaane  explaining  and  defencUng  the 
use  of  these  local  names. 

Dwarf  CroeoXUtcf  Purbeek  Age. — At  the  open- 
ing meeting  of  the  Geological  Societjf  this  session, 
Pnf,  Owen  described  some  diminutive  crocodiles 
which  have  been  discovered  in  rocks  of  Purbeek 
age,  and  which  must  hare  coexisted  with  the  well- 
knowB  mammals  of  small  rise  chaiacteristae  of 
Hiese  strata.  Accompanying  the  Be(Aderian  eol- 
lecfion  of  Purbeek  msiSa,  now  in  iSie  British  Hu- 
tesm,  -then  ham  bees  firand  some  dabs-  of 


**  Aather-bed"  mad,  whidi  contun,  in  eaaaiaT* 
able  abundance,  the  remains  of  dvrarf  crocodiles. 
To  cme  of  these  reptiles  Prof.  Owen  has  given  the 
name  of  TherioauMu  pueiUut,  This  crocodile  ap- 
pears to  have  been  only  about  eighteen  inches  in 
length.  It  had  its  scutes  connected  by  the  "  ]^ 
and  groove  arrangement,  as  in  Oomopholi$,  with 
whid)  genua  it  also  agreed  in  many  of  its  cranial 
characteristics.  In  respect  to  mntition  it  Sp- 
proached  the  Triassic  Theriodonts  more  neany 
than  any  other  crocodiles. 

The  WeUecf  South  Lancathvrti.—lD.  the  third 
Beportof  the  British  Association  Committee  for 
investigating  the  drculation  of  the  underground 
waters  in  the  Triassic  and  Permian  formations, 
dawn  up  by  Mr.  De  Ranee,  and  recentiy 
reprinted  from  the  ofBcial  Record  of  the 
Plymouth  Meeting,  we  find  a  valuable  Beport 
by  Mr.  T.  Mellard  Keade  on^  the  wells  of 
Eiouth  Lancashire.  The  aubject  ia  one  of  much 
importance,  aa  the  area  which  he  describes  in- 
cludes the  populous  centres  of  Liverpool  and 
Birkenhead,  and  the  great  manufacturing  town  of 
Widnes.  Widnea  oocnpies  the  aite  of  an  old 
course  of  the  river  M^aey,  bdng  seated  in  a 
valley  now  filled  up  with  marine  gladd  drift, 
which  reposes  on  a  bed-rock  of  the  Middle 
Banter  aeries.  Within  the  last  thirty  years  ths 
town  has  risen  to  great  importance  as  a  centre  of 
chemical  manufactures,  and  lai^  qusntities  of 
water  are  thus  required.  The  aupply  is  obtained 
by  boring  through  the  drift  to  the  underlying 
water-beuing  rode,  but  in  one  case,  at  Sankey 
Bridges,  the  well  terminates  in  the  drift-gravel ; 
thia  gravel,  however,  may  be  fed  by  springs  from 
the  Bubjacent  solid  rock  rather  than  by  mere 
aurlace-percolation.  Mr.  Reade  points  out  the 
dii&cu%  of  supposing  that  the  supply  of  water 
to  a  well  or  a  bore  can  arise  from  general  perco- 
lation through  the  pores  of  the  walls ;  he  beueves, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  absorbed  rainwater  must 
reach  undei^und  fissures  and  traverse  joints  in 
the  rock  so  as  to  establish  a  freer  yield  1^  oonkl 
be  obtfuned  by  mere  oozing  through  the  walls  of 
the  well  or  the  bore.  The  author  accompanies  his 
Report  bv  vertical  sections  of  nineteen  wells  in 
LiTerpool,  Birkenhead  and  Widnsh  diowing  in 
each  case  the  extreme  variation  of  water-ieTel 
produced  by  pumping. 

KETBOBOZiOeX. 

The  Congren  at  Rome. — The  Permanent  Com- 
mittee of  the  Tiemia  CongresB  held  a  meeting  at 
Utrecht  in  October  with  the  object  of  malnng 
final  preparations  fw  the  Ooos^sm  at  Rome, 
which  is  to  oommence  on  Easter  Monday, 
April  14.  The  draft  prognunme  Ua  diaensnon 
has  been  finally  arranged,  and  the  invitations  to 
the  meeting  will  shortly  be  issued  by  the  Italian 
Government  On  the  Permanent  Committee  itself 
the  following  changes  have  been  made :  M.  Mas- 
cart  has  been  elected  as  representative  for  France, 
and  Dr.  Hann  has  been  elected  to  the  place  left 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Jelinek,  Bcm»  of  the 
Reports  pr^utred  for  the  Congress  at  Rome  have 
sppeared.  The  Meteorolonoiil  Office  has  joat 
issued  three  bound  up  together.  The  subjects  are: 
Atmospheric  Electridty,  by  Prof.  J.  D.  Everett ; 
Maritime  Meteorok^  and  Weather  Telegraphy, 
both  by  Mr.  Scott  The  first  of  these  ^^ves  a 
general  Bummary  of  the  present  condition  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  subject  The  other  two 
contain  informatimi  as  to  the  extent  to  which  ^ 
respective  branches  of  meteorology  wars  beii^ 
^osecuted  in  1877. 

The  DittriXnOian  ^  Ffenurg  over  tha  North 
AUantic — At  the  Meteorological  Conference  in 
Paris  last  Angnst,  Captain  Hofimeyer  read  a  paper 
on  the  distribution  of  pressure  over  the  Atlantic 
in  thewintenof  1874  awl  1671^  and  this  has  been 
puUidied  in  tbe  Aiutrian  Jmawi  for  October  16. 
The  charts  diffisr  in  some  important  respects  from 
ihose  of  Bnchon.  Oaptun  Hoflmever  haa  con- 
Btnieted  thnn  b^  determining  from  the  isoben  on 


his  syno^  disrts  the  average  preeautca  it « 
tain  erossiiigs  of  meridians  and  pixallalB— s  ik^ 
which  has  never  before  been  employed,  katvb' 
seems  admiraUy  suited  for  the  pmpae.  \ 
shows  tiiat  the  prindpal  ana  of  bv  (acannU 
not  to  the  north  •east  Imt  to  the  soatk-inA  i 
Iceland,  and  that  from  it  aeeonduy  rss^ 
branch  off,  one  to  Davis  Strait  sod  the  odxf  a 
the  Arctic  See.   These  three  minima  are  notni. 
atant  in  their  mutual  relationa  as  to  magniinde  d ! 
importance.  Any  of  them  may  become  tlului^ 
usually  at  the  expense  of  the  othera.  Tb6du» 
ter  of  the  weather  over  the  Atlantic  is  ucoidi^ 
regulated  by  the  reUtive  predominaoce  of  tidV  I 
tl^ae  minima  over  the  other  two.  ' 

The  Meteorology  of  India.— ilt.  Blaufbid  h 
published  his  Report  for  1676,  h^u?  the  mi 
which  refera  to  the  entire  pemnsula.  ItiBiprJi 
royal  qoarto,teeming  with  vduaU6data,bat  vi6c: 
Index  or  Table  of  Contents  t   Among  ita  mon  is- 

Sortant  features  is  a  componson  of  the  nlui  e. 
ifferent  elements  for  1876  with  Huae  for  pretixs 
years.  Mr.  Blanford'd  remarks  on  tlie  vmeai 
between  fiunines  and  sun-spots  desem  to  btl&j 
to  heart: — 

"  It  is  to  mutually  eompenssting  pneance  u  a 
atmoBphere  itself  that  our  attention  mat  be  dike 
tumea,  if  ve  voald  discover  the  lavoftiKwui'i 
vhich  lead  ia  one  place  and  Beaaon  to  &ici'n  Ij 
flood,  in  another  to  famine  by  dronghL  Itisais- 
quir;  demanding  much  patience,  a  canAf  trnadm- 
tioD  of  physical  laws,  end,  above  ali*  ttttins<lL<- 
trust  of  mere  arithmetical  coiDddeDai,wn  at  k» 
vogne,  Vhieh  ore  unsupported  by  aonod  ^Iqitil  ta- 
soning." 

The  Haport  of  the  Oaef  Signal  Ofia,  WiA- 
mgton.—Thh  Report,  for  1877,  has  noir  mini 
It  grows  fuller  every  year,  but  is  one  of  »e  bb^ 
troubleaome  volumes  to  consiilt  we  hm  enr 
come  across.  It  poaaeases  neitha  lodn  Z'^:  i 
Table  of  Contents,  so  that  with  it8  670pa?8U>! 
uxty-two  plates  it  is  almost  impoentile  \oMz 
it  anything  you  want  It,  howerar,  pre  u  i 
Booount  of  a  year's  hard  and  soeeMifilimboL 
like  the  pieeelin^  Tolvmes  (rfthsam^iisuiR-; 
nlent  on  the  subject  of  cost 

The  Winde  on  the  Coaet  of  Atjtk,aStmir*--- 
The  Dutch  ships  which  have  been  bloc^w 
eosst  of  Somatra  during  the  Adeea  Vumi 
furnished  a  store  of  obewvationa  i^  ^ 
discussed  at  Utrecht,  and  publiWWBiTonm 
neeidt,  and  they  give  us  some  wb^  ndoOTjJw^ 
on  the  monsoons  of  the  region,  la  ti« 
Prof.  Buys  Ballot,  almost  for  thefii*  tmw  * 
published  work,  deals  with  the  difficali  J" 
of  apportioning  tbe  proper  aignificanw  « 
to  vnad-Kjbeervations  made  at  eea, 
the  ship  has  a  fair  or  a  foul  wind.  It " 
tiiatshe  will  be  detuned  longer  in  a  repoi^ 
East  vrind  if  she  is  going  eastwards  thsn  if  *« 
sailing  westwards.   The  Professor  does  not  p".* 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem,  bat  it  fi 
to  see  that  attention  should  be  drawn  to  it 

The  Meteorology  of  Loango.-'lt  ia  wt 
many  of  our  gewraphical  expeditiooB  which 
bock  a  really  valuable  account  of  ^^^^i 
the  rM^ons  they  have  virited,  and  Dr.  Gw^ 
expedition  to  the  Congo  in  1874-6  {^'^ 
iMiachen  Beobaehiungen  der  OmfddiM  1^ 
Expedition.   Leipzig:  Prohbe^) 
ception  to  the  rule,  the  ohaervationa  ""^'t 
weU  token,  with  doe  regwd  to  ttsnnonewa 
poflure,  &c.,  &c  These  records  iam  ooaj- 
cuaaed  by  Dr.  Danckebnann,  of  Leil"*' "".^ 
sary  funds  having  been  supplied  by 
Society  of  Berlin.   Among  otiier  nlMbh  »»; 
this  poper  throws  light  on  the  phe^o"*^^' 
west  monsoon  on  the  Equatorial  Afiican  «»• 

Earth  Temperatm-e.~.M.  ^^J^ 
out  in  the  stxtliv<dnms  of  Ua  '^^^uii 
Mttoorobgitui  important  paper  on  tbe  i^^^ 
earth-temperature  observations 
Lament's  method  at  St  PetenbnigMdrtfl" 
near-llifl  Sea  of  Airi,  wheie  tlwy 
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during  the  Amor  Duja  Expedition  br  Hen 
Bohrandt;  '  The  obaearTsdons  an  about  the  moat 
complete  on  ze^ppA'  u  ngacds  their  dozation  and 
continoity. 

Death  of  Hen  Dohrandt. — Oar  readers  will 
legret  to  beer  of  the  sudden  death  of  the  gentle- 
man named  in  the  last  ^turagraph,  who  waa  one 
of  the  moefrpromifling  of  Bassian  meteorolt^Bte. 
He  had  lecentir  been  appointed  to  the  Director- 
ship  of  the  Tiflis  Obserratory,  Tendered  vacant  bj 
the  resignatibn  of  Dr.  Moritz. 

The  SWoUf  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva.—^  the 
Dumben  of  the  BibUothkaae  Unioertdle  for  August 
and  September  Dr.  Forel  gives  an  attempted  ex- 
planation of  tJioee  occasional  rhythmical  oacilla- 
tiona  of  levd  of  the  lake  hnown  as  "  Seiches,"  tiie 
causes  of  which  have  been  a  puzzle  to  all  who 
have  Btttdied  them.  He  proves  from  the  records 
of  his  own  limnimettt  at  Oochy,  and  that  of  P. 
Plantamour  at  Oeoeva,  that  these  oecillatioiu  are, 
at  least,  ocuiooiiutaiit  vith  aeverai  phenomena  of 
Tet7  raiied  ehanuter.  AmoDff  the  most  fertile 
causes  are  thandomtonns.  sudcMm  eqaalla  of  wind 
•triJii^  down  on  ^  lau  from  ue  monntains 
aboat,  and  the  obnons  oocasioiial  agwcnes  of 
aTalttoehee  and  landBUps. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 

AlTTHBOFULOOICAI.   Ihstitutb.  —  (  T^utdajf, 
November  26.) 

JoHS  Etajw,  Eeq.,  D.Ci.,  FJI.S.,  President,  in  the 
Chair.   Mr.  WorthingtoQ  G.  Smith  exhibited  a  seoiieB 
of  flint  I'mpJementa  ttom  the  vall^  of  the  river  Lea. 
—Mr.  A.  L.  Lewis  feed  a  paper  on  the  "EtIIs  arising 
from  the  Use  of  Historinl  National  Kames  as 
Seientifie  TerDS."   The  piopositionB  wlueh  he  en- 
dsavonnd  to  establish  were : — 1.  That  there  were  at 
the  first  popalatioQ  (tf  Europe  certaia  primitive  racM, 
of  whieli  ^se  are  particnfazly  described.    2.  That 
these  races  are  so  mixed  that  at  the  present  daj  the 
representatives  of  them  appear,  not  onlj  in  moat  £an)- 
peao  aations,  but  ia  the  same  families  and  among 
children  of  the  same  pszents.   8.  That  notwithstand- 
ing this  muctore  and  the  effiwts  \riuch  it  mast  perma* 
neatly  have,  rsotal  ebsrseters  display  an  astonishiDg 
penoanenee.   4.  That  this  mixture,  beug  so  slow  in 
Its  effects  and  yet  having  become  ao  general,  has  pro- 
bably been  at  work  for  a  very  great  length  of  time — 
eo  great  that  the  peoples  to  whom  the  earliest  history 
i  nt  roduces  as  were  probably  neariy  as  much  mixed  as 
those  of  the  fvssent  day.  fi.  That  itis  daumble  to  dis- 
contiiuie  the  use  of  the  political  names  of  tiiose  peoples 
as  ethnie  names,  and  to  onplpy  others  based  on  the 
I^yncal  daractemties  of  the  individiial.   6.  That 
while  physical  ehaxaeteristics  ore  the  only  basis  for  a 
Cme  division  into  races,  yet  in  the  practicu  application 
of  this  division  the  inflnenee  npon  iodividnus  of  dif- 
ferent races  of  a  commnnity  of  languaf^,  custom,  his- 
tory, or  tradition  mast  not  be  lost  sight  of,  although 
these  things  do   not  prove  conimunn.y  of  race, 
but  only  the  contact  at  some  time  or  other  of 
the  r<teea  to  whom  they  are  now  eommoo.  — 
The  Director  read  a  paper  by  Frof.  Daniel  Wilson, 
'*  On  some  American  fllustratioos  of  theBvolation  of 
New  VHrieties  of  Men."   In  the  mingling  oF  different 
rac«s  in  Ameriea,  so  complex  and  vaned,  all  subjected 
Co  the  inflneiKes  of  climate  and  social  habits,  and  all 
nuBglmg  ia  blood  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  with  the 
native  zed  races,  hyhndit^  had  resulted  on  a  great 
ecala.^    Ths  jmeess  had  already  been  developed 
soffici«itly  long  to  aObrd  important  indications  of  the 
evolDiions  of  permanent  hybrid  varieties.   A  ^eci- 
men  is  to  be  seen  among  the  tribes  of  the  half-breeds 
io  Manitoba,  as  it  were  in  the  process  of  evolution ; 
while  sheltered  wttUn  the  remote  Arctic  Regions 
man  can  be  studied  among  the  Esquimaux  in  con- 
ditions closely  analogoos  to  those  which  are  ascribed 
to  a  post-pliocene,  if  not  to  a  pre-glacial  period.  In 
the  aorapt  eollisioo  of  the  civilised  races  of  Europe 
with  the  American  aborigines,  it  had  always  been 
taken  for  granted  that  the  latter  were  doomed  to 
inevitable  extinction,  and  that  the  land  would  be 
peopled  with  the  pnraly  civilised  races  of  the  world. 
There  is  no  qaesboo,  however,  that  &om  an  early  date 
Cher*  have  bew  iatmassiages  between  Europeans  and 
the  Amezieea  xesM.  A  (ipviiie  fwUng  is  manifest- 


ing itself  in  the  Unitsd  Statss  and  Oanada  that  the 
Indian  population  is  not  doomed  to  extinction,  and 
that  a  much  larger  amount  of  healthy  intermarrying 
and  consequent  absorption  has  existed  than  an- 
observing  critics  hadanyoonccfption  of,  and  the  native 
Indian  element  is  a  factor  in  the  popalation  of  the 
New  World  destined  to  exeidsean  enduring  inflaenee 
on  the  ethnieal  diawetera  of  the  Euro-American 


BoTAL^SodBTT  OF  LrrBHATTTaB. — {Wednesday, 
November  27.) 

Sib  p.  Dfl  CoLQUHOTO,  Q.C.,  V.-P.,  in  the  Chair. 
Mr.  C.  F.  Keaiy  read  a  paper  "  On  tie  Earthly 
Paradise  of  Enmpean  Mythology,"  in  which  he 
showed,  flrom  t^e  Middle  Age  legends,  the  evidence  of 
a  enrrent  of  tradition  concerning  the  earthly  para- 
^se  distinct  iwim,  and  sometimes  oroosed  to,  the 
doctrines  of  orthodox  Catholidsm,  and  therefore  a 
Borvinl  from  heathen  mythology.  The  peculiar 
featnrea  of  the  non-Cfaristian  legend  pointed  to  an^ 
earthly  paradise  lying  in  the  West,  and  only  to  be 
reached  after  a  passngo  over  the  sea.  Mr,  Keaty  then 
ptooeeded  to  trace  this  belief  among  the  chief  Euro- 
pean mythologies,  and  contended  that  a  myth  which 
once  referred  to  the  jonm^  of  the  soul  after  death, 
coming  in  time  to  be  treated  in  a  more  literal  and, 
in  some  sense,  in  a  more  proeaic  manner,  gave  rise  to 
the  story  of  an  earthly  paradise.  The  earlier  myth 
of  the  soul's  journey  probably  took  a  definite  shape 
before  the  ancestors  of  the  European  races  had 
minted  ttata.  thnr  early  home  in  Asia, 


Mbtbobolooicax  SociBTT.~-(7^rsjfi^,  November  28.) 

C.  Gbbavbs,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  Chair.  Mr. 
G-.  J.  Symons,  F,K.S.,  delivered  a  lecture  on  "Bain, 
Snow,  Hail,  and  Atmospheric  Electricity."  The  lec- 
turer began  by  stating  that  the  atmosphere  consists 
of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  dost,  and  sundries — all  which 
are  classed  as  d^  air — and  also  of  a  variable  quantity 
of  water  in  the  state  of  vapour.  The  hotter  the  air, 
the  more  vapour  it  can  contain ;  and  this  capacity  of 
the  air  for  moisture  increases  at  an  increasing  rate, 
so  that  if  we  mix  together  a  cubic  foot  of  saturated 
air  at  92°  and  another  at  they  would  have  a 
mean  temperatore  of  62** :  but  tlie  vapour  tenable  at 
ia  16-7  grains,  and  at  S20  is  3-1 ;  therefore  onr 
two  cubic  feet  would  contain  17*8  grains,  or  an 
average  of  8'9  :  bat  at  the  temperatore  of  the  mix- 
ture the  air  can  contain  only  6'2  grains ;  therefore 
the  excess  of  2-7  graina  must  fall  as  rain.  The  ver- 
tical sun  raises  large  tracts  of  the  ocean  to  the  tem- 
perature of  80^  and  upwards :  considerable  evapora- 
tion  usnes,  and  each  cubic  foot  of  the  air  in  the 
tro^  me^  be  said  to  contain  rooghly  8  grains  vi 
vapour  at  the  tempraatora  of  76^ ;  if  that  air  bo 
transported  to  these  islands  and  reduced  to  their 
sTerage  temperature  of  &0<*,  it  must  part  with  nearly 
half  its  vapour,  and  vonld  even  then  remain  fully 
saturated.  When  one  substitates  for  grains  and  feet 
tons  and  miles,  and  reflects  on  the  vast  extent  of  the 
tropical  oceans,  there  is  no  difScultyin  understanding 
why  winds  from  those  r^ons  deposit  rain  on  all 
M^dsr  conntries  over  which  they  blow.  As  the  chief 
cause  of  rain  is  condensation  b^  cold,  and  as  hills 
sie  usually  colder  than  the  winds  blowing  against 
them,  we  naturally  find  the  largest  amount  of  rain 
in  hilly  districts  exposed  to  currents  of  air  coming 
direct  from  warmer  oceans.  The  lecturer  said  that 
there  were  a  great  many  varieties  of  rain-gauges, 
but  he  preferred  the  flve-ineh  Saowdon  gauge. 
It  is  afsct  that  a  gangs  on  the  ground  collects  more 
rein  than  one  placed  some  height  above  the  surface 
of  the  groond  ;  this  difference  is  now  acknowledged 
to  be  almost  entirely  due  to  wind.  In  1860  the  lec- 
turer began  collecting  rainfall  statistics ;  the  oigani- 
aation  now  under  hia  supervision  includes  about 
2,200  olwervers.  After  referring  to  floods  and 
dnunage,  aud  the  system  of  flood- wamiugs  in  opem- 
tion  in  Paris  and  I^ons,  the  Isetorer  said  that  he  did 
not  fbr  a  moment  say  that  Thames  floods  could  sicber 
be  prevented  orpreosely  predicted ;  but  as  our  great 
rain  storms  usually  travel  bat  slowly  finm  W.  to 
E.,  and  as  the  somewhat  porous  nature  of  moat  of 
England  allows  the  rain  to  percolate,  there  is  plenty 
of  time  to  make  many  arrangements  which  would 
mitigato  etila  that  at  present  exist  In  the  United 
Kingdom  the  fall  itf  raia  is  nearly  equally  distributed 
thiMgliM^  the  ysar.    At  dqr  ststicois  October  is 


Asnally  the  wettest  month,  except  at  stations  where 
hea^  thunderstorm  rains  have  oeeurrsd  repeatedly 
in  July  or  August.  April  is  generally  the  driest 
month.  At  wet  stations  the  proximity  of  mountains 
has  a  enrioasly  marked  effect  npon  the  curve  of 
monthly  rainfall,  as  it  ao  largely  increases  the  fidl  in 
the  winter  months  as  to  mue  December  or  January 
the  wettest  month  of  the  yur.  In  tibe  iOcitish  Zites 
the  smtest  amoont  in  one  day  in  eadi  year  at  all  the 
stabons  is  about  1^  inches,  but  no  year  passes  with- 
out far  heaviw  falls  at  individnal  Btations,  at  one  or 
more  of  which  upwards  of  4  inches  always  &IU.  Snow 
ia  frozen  vapoor,  and  is  crystallised  io  exqnisitoly 
beautiful  forms.  The  cryBtals  are  rarely  less  than 
of  an  inch  across,  and  therefore  their  general 
form  is  easily  seen  without  a  lens.  After  briefly  re- 
ferring to  hail,  atmospheric  electricity,  thnnder- 
atorms,  &c,  the  lecturer  eondnded  by  saying  that 
the  great  need  of  rainfhll  work,  as  of  every  other 
branch  of  metsorology,  is  neitiier  more  observations 
nor  more  money  (though  neither  of  these  is  to  be  de- 
spised), but  more  hnins,  num  hard  wo^rs,  and  moie 
deep  tinkers. 


SociCTi  or  AMTiQUiJUBs.— (Tfti*ncfay, 
November  28.) 

Dr.  WuiiAM  Smith,  V.-P.,  in  the  Chair.  The  Secre- 
tary read  a  letter  addressed  by  Lord  Carnarvon,  the 
President,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee  for  tite 
Beston^ion  of  St  Alban's  Abbey,  deprecating  tiie  r»> 
moval  of  the  present  low-pitched  roof  and  the  sid>- 
stitution  of  one  of  a  higher  pitch. — Mr.  James  Keale 
read  a  paper  on  the  jnresent  roof  of  tbe  chorch, 
describing  in  detoil  ito  construction  and  condition. 
He  denifti  that  it  was  in  a  rninons  state,  for, 
though  some  timbers  are  rotten,  the  majority,  being 
of  good  oak  and  of  great  size,  are  still  sernceaU^ 
and  the  others  could  be  removed  and  strengthened. 
A  considerable  porti(m  was  restored  and  left  in  good 
order  by  Sir  4.  Scott  in  IS75,  and  it  was  bsHly 
worth  while  to  pull  down  280  feet  of  roof  becauae 
about  a  quarter  of  it  needs  repair.  The  low-pitched 
roof  over  the  decorated  bays  was  erected  at  tbe  same 
time  as  the  architecture  beneath  it,  and  the  Norman 
loof,  which  is  marked  on  the  tower,  was  taken  down 
and  the  timbers  used  in  the  new  work.  The  low-pitched 
roof  had  no  parapet,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  pot 
np  a  higfa-intched  roof  nmilar  to  the  old  one,  uid  at  the 
same  time  preserve  the  parapets.  Mr.  Q.  £.  Street 
exhibited  a  drawing  of  tbe  construction  of  the  orin- 
nal  high  roof,  deduced  from  an  examination  of  the 
timbers  belonging  to  it,  which  had  been  nsed  in  the 
present  roof.  He  considered  that  the  present  roof 
waB  executed  quite  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
from  its  Bimllarity  to  one  at  South  Mimms,  of  which 
the  date  is  known ;  and  was  of  opinion  that  the  re- 
moral  of  the  timbers  in  four  or  fire  of  the  western 
bays  and  bolting  with  iron  would  ensure  safety.  He 
strongly  disapproved  of  the  removal  of  a  good  oak 
roof  to  be  replaced  by  one  of  fir,  which  he  understood 
was  the  intention  of  the  commiUee.  The  same  fBeliag 
was  expressed  by  Mr.  Blomfleld,  Mr.  Christian,  and 
Mr.  John  Evans,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Bestoration 
CtHomittee;  but  Mr,  Micklcthwaite  objected  to  the 
present  roof  as  ogly,  and  suggested  leaving  it  for  the 
sake  of  the  painted  eeiling,  and  placing  a  hig^ 
roof  over  it,  as  was  done  by  ffir  G.  Scott  at  Selby 
Abbey.  

EoTAz.  Socim.— (XweissfWjr  Mee^:  Saiurdaif, 

JWswmder  80.) 
Sir  J.  D.  Hookik,  E.C.S.I,,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
After  the  delivery  of  the  President's  address,  and  the 
presentation  of  tbe  medals,  the  following  were  electod 
as  Council  and  officers  for  the  ensuing  year :— Pre- 
sident, W,  Spottiawoode,  Esq. ;  Treasurer,  John  Evans, 
Esq. ;  Secretaries,  Prof.  G.  O.  Stokes  and  Prof.  T.  H. 
Huxley ;  Foreign  Secretary,  Prof.  A.  W.  Williamson ; 
other  Members  of  the  Council,  F.  A  Abel,  W.  Bow- 
man, W.  Camthers,  General  H.  Clerk,  W.  Crookes, 
Sir  W.  R.  Grove,  A.  G.  Vernon  Haroonrt  Sir  J.  D. 
Hooker,  Admiral  Sir  A.  Cooper  Key,  General  ^ 
Henry  Lefroy,  Lord  Lindsay,  ^  John  Lubbock,  Lezd 
Bayleigh,  C.  W.  Kemeas,  J.  Simon,  and  Dr.  Allen 
Thomson. 
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FINE  ART. 

ABT  B00X8. 

The  Bab^t  Bouquet.  A  fresh  BoDch  of  old 
Rhymes  and  Tunee.  Anaoged  and  decorated  bj 
Walter  Orane.  (Routledge.)  This  deliciouB  book  la 
a  companion  to  and  in  some  sort  a  coatinaation  of 
the  Baby't  Opera,\n  which  Mr^  Walter  Orane  etruck 
out  a  new  and  happy  vdn  in  illiutration.  There 
is  notbiog,  howeTer,  of  the  nsosl  quality  of  con- 
tinuatvnH  about  the  Bah^t  Bou^iui  \  Kccellent  as 
its  pzedeceBBor  waSj  this  is  bettor  in  almost  ereiy 
sense.  The  invention,  tenderness  and  humour  of 
Mr.  Orane  are  still  devdojung;  this  book  marks 
the  high-water  level  of  hia  genius  hitherto.  In 
the  frontispiece  a  dear  little  grave  child,  with 
flaxen  hair,  seated  in  state  in  a  go-cart,  is  recuv- 
log  irom  a  tall  and  benevolent  fairy  dressed 
air  in  blue,  with  blue-tdpped  wings,  an  enormous 
bouquet  much  bigger  than  its  head.  The 
child  will  not  find,  perhaps,  in  this  Christmes 
gift  quite  bo  many  familiar  blossoms  and  wild 
flowers  of  nursery-song  ns  in  the  last,  but 
there  will  for  that  ver^  reason  be  just  so  much  the 
more  pleasant  labour  in  learning.  We  begin  with 
"  Polly,  put  the  kettle  on,"  which  has  a  comforting 
and  seasonable  sound ;  with  Hot  Oross  Buns," 
in  which  some  pretty  diildren,  under  the  porch  of 
n  red-loick  house,  are  purchasing  tiiose  CUuistian 
daintiea  from  an  engaging  old  woman  in  a  scarlet 
doak;  and  with  the  bewildwii^  tale  of  "The 
Pedlar  whose  Name  was  Stoat"  We  should  like 
to  go  meandering  on,  describing  lovingly  each 
bmht  and  mceful  pege,  but  this  is  impossible. 
"The  Old  Woman  of  Norwich,"  in  the  act  of 
being  served  "  with  victuals  and  drink  "  in  solitary 
state,  is,  however,  too  pleasing  a  spectacle  to  be 
passed  in  silence,  and  there  is  an  elegance  about 
Lucy  Locket's  search  for  her  pocket  which  would 
melt  the  sternest  heart.  To  the  German  nursery- 
rhyme  of  "A  B  0,  die  Katze  lief  im  Schnee"  there 
are  appended  some  ravishing  studies  of  cats  in 
various  conditions  of  discomfort.  "  The  Old  Man 
in  Iieather  "  has  not  been  surpassed  as  a  grotesque 
creation  outside  Blake :  he  is,  indeed,  twin-brother 
to  the  &moaB  Flea.  To  know  how  the  Capuchins 
dance  on  Avignon  Bridge  we  must  look  at  the 
piebire,  for  it  defies  description ;  nor  was  anything 
ever  seen  more  fantastic  and  pretty  than  tiie  illus- 
tration to  "Over  the  Water  to  Charl^."  The 
drawings  of  cats  are  particularly  haj^y,  nor  can 
we  decide  whether  we  prefer  tbe  domestic  scene 
of  "Three  litUe  Kittens"  or  the  more  rural 

Srospect  of  "  Pussy-cat  high."   But  it  is  our 
to  note  a  sad  corruption  in  the  text  of  the 
latter  poem.  Mr.  Orane  gives  it  :— 

"  Pussy-cat  she  came  into  the  bam, 
With  her  bag-pipes  tinder  her  arm ; 
And  then  she  told  a  tale  to  me, 
How  Mousey  had  married  a  bumble  bee." 

To  thu  weak  version  has  been  further  added  a 
sporions  stanza : — 

"  Then  was  I  ever  lo  glad. 
That  Monasy  had  married  so  clever  a  lad." 

To  quote  the  poem  thus  is  to  lose  its  rif^ficance. 
It  nallj  records  the  exuberant  exultation  of  the 
Oat  at  the  ridiculous  mtaaUianee  made  by  her 
enemy  the  Mouse,  and  shonld  read  thus: — 

"  The  Oat  came  fiddling  into  the  bam, 
And  carried  her  bag-pipes  nnd»  her  ann ; 
And  all  she  would  sing  was  '  Fiddle-dee-dee ! 
The  House  has  married  the  Bumble-bee  I ' " 

and  BO  it  doses.  But  to  retam  to  Mr.  Walter 
Crane :  the  children  of  this  generation  are  indeed 
lucky  to  have  found  in  him  a  magician  who  has 
by  a  touch  tranaformed  those  hideous  and  gaudy 
monatroeities  which  were  termed  pictnre-books 
into  works  of  art,  of  which  not  only  the  contents, 
but  even  the  cover,  with  its  arabesquea,  and  the 
lining-paper,  with  its  blue  scrolls  and  Cupids,  give 
education  to  the  taste  and  contentment  to  the 
eye.  To  young  and  old  alike  the  Bab\^B  Bouquet 
will  form  as  acceptable  a  gift  as  the  ingenuity  of 


bookaellers  will  contrive  to  provide  for  the  Ohrut- 
mae  of  1878. 

NaiurB  Fictureg,  Thirty  Original  Uluatrataona 
by  J.  H.  Dell.  Engraved  by  R  Pateraon. 
(Frederick  Wame  and  Oo.)  This  is  a  praiseworthv 
effort  towards  increasing  the  value  of  English 
wood-engraving,  bat  we  can  scarcely  say  that  it  is 
entirely  successful.  The  work  lacks  the  \-igour 
and  cnapness  of  the  best  French  wood-engraving 
of  the  present  day.  This  is  chiefly  because  more 
has  been  aimed  at  in  it  than  is  attempted  by 
French  wood-engravers,  who  confine  themselves 
mostly  to  broad  effects,  not  seeking  to  render  the 
delicate  gradations  of  light  and  ^ade  which  can 
more  ea^_y  be  expressed  by  etchinfr.  Here,  how- 
ever, etching  is  evidently  held  in  rivalry  :  ftir  the 
same  effects  are  sought  that  are  met  vrith  in  the 
work  of  several  modem  etchen.  And  it  is,  in 
truth,  wonderful  how  very  nearly  these  effects 
have  been  gained.  In  the  trees,  for  instance,  there 
is  an  intricacy  and  yet  a  thorough  individaolity  of 
foliage  that  ia  like  Crome  in  some  of  his  most 
masterly  etchines  of  woodland  scenery.  Nothing, 
indeed,  can  well  exceed  the  delicate  minutiae  of 
many  of  these  woodcuts— such,  for  instance,  as 
that  called  "  The  Forest,"  where  every  little  twig 
and  tree  stem  is  picked  out  with  the  most  extreme 
caro  ;  but  when  we  think  of  all  the  labour  such 
work  as  this  involves,  it  seema  questionable 
whether  it  would  not  have  been  better  left  to  etch- 
ing, by  which  means  thesame  results  could  have  been 
gained  with  half  the  trouble.  With  r^^ard  to  the 
illustrations  themselves,  they  mostly  represent 
country  acenea  treated  vary  much  in  the  manner 
of  Constable:  indeed,  at  first  glance,  the  writer 
took  two  or  three  of  them  to  be  engravings  from 
Constable's  pictures.  Two  fine  coast-scenes  are 
also  given,  but  in  one  of  these — "  The  Calm  " — 
as  well  as  in  several  other  of  the  views,  the  misty 
effect  Bought  after  merely  gives  the  impresuon  of 
the  plate  having  been  printed  from  a  worn  block : 
the  light  and  shade  also  are  too  scattered,  and  often 
give  a  patchy  appearance  to  the  work.  The  illustra- 
tions are  accompanied  hj  appropriate  verses 
selected  from  the  works  of  English  poets,  and  the 
whole  forms  a  pretty  gift-book,  one  of  the  very 
few  with  original  illustrations  that  have  been 
issued  this  year. 

Child  lAfe-  in  Japan  and  Japanete  Child  Storiee. 
Bv  M.  Chaplin  Ayrton,  (Griffith  and  Farran.) 
Tnis  book  will  be  as  good  as  a  pantomime  to  chil- 
dren and  something  still  better  to  their  elders. 
The  Japanese  appear  as  a  nation  to  have  a  genius 
for  being  children  as  well  as  for  amusing  them ; 
and  it  is  the  delightrul  insight  which  this  book 
gives  into  the  nmple  affectionate  domestidty  of 
the  people  that  f^vesit  its  chief  charm.  Tried  by 
the  true  test  of  all  works  of  art  considered 
themeelveB — viz.,  how  far  it  realises  the  idea  of  the 
artist — (3ttld  Life  m  Japan  is  a  genuine  success,  for 
it^wU  not  fiti!  to  enable  the  young  folk  in  England 
"to  catch  aglimpae  of  the  spirit  that  pervades  life  in 
the  '  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun.' "  Truly  Japan  is 
the  Paradise  of  children,  "for  what  has  a  baby  to 
be  miserable  about  in  a  land  where  it  is  scarcely 
ever  slapped,  where  its  clothing,  always  loose,  is 
yet  warm  in  winta ; "  where  dolls  are  hoarded 
from  generation  to  generation  ;  where  holidays  are 
as  plentiful  as  blackberries ;  where  in  every  city 
"  there  are  scores,  if  not  hundreds,  of  men  and 
women  who  obtsin  a  livelihood  by  amusing  chil- 
dren "  P  A  Paradise  indeed,  in  which  instruction 
is  ad  ministered  in  ^d-leaf,_  and  an  accurate  knovp- 
ledge  of  the  classics  acquired  in  games.  Who 
would  not  like  to  be  a  little  Japanese  boy  with 
hia  head  shaved  neat  and  smooth,  except  little 
tufts  on  the  top  and  the  rides,  like  a  clown?  Life 
is  to  such  a  never-ending  but  uevei^tiresome  pan- 
tomime, with  a  grand  transformation  on  the  tenth 
day  of  every  month,  when  the^  "  go  the  first  thing 
in  the  morning  and  have  their  heads  shaved  and 
dressed,  and  their  &cea  powdered  with  white,  and 
their  lips  and  cheeks  painted  pink."  Then  they 
must  be  downs  indeed.  There  is  8omethin|^  fj^o- 
tesqudy  fasdnating  in  the  notion  that  this  is  a 


preparation  for  devotion  on  afesst-day.  "IW 
wear  their  best  clothes  and  smartest  auhcLi^ 
then  they  clatter  off  on  tiieir  wooden  dogs  to  Uie 
temple  and  buy  two  little  rice-oftkes  attiu  rata 
Next  they  come  to  two  large  comical  hmm  don 
ritting  on  stands  one  on  each  side  of  tlu 
They  reach  np  and  gently  rub  the  dog's  no«,tla 
rub  their  own  noeea,  rub  the  dog's  eyes,  tnd  tba 
their  own,  and  Bo  on  till  tiiey  have  touched  ^ 
dog's  and  their  own  body  aU  over.  This  is  it» 
way  of  pA^ng  for  good  hedth."  A  shod; 
abyss  of  spiritoal  igncnanoe  oertaidy,  yet  iw» 
without  Its  bliss.  But  if  the  dwmas  ol^ 
creed  are  disputable,  the  numlity  ttnih'j 
Japanese  children,  at  all  events  as  Mowiui'd 
book,  is  unquestionable.   Tilid  piety  is  tlie^ 
of  nearly  all  the  charming  stories  intei^ 
through  the  volume.   Two  of  them,  "Tliefiiji 
Girl  of  Echigo"  and  "The  two  Dan^ten': 
Okftda,"  are  eminently  beautiful.  The  iUustnuv; 
in  black  and  white,  drawn  and  eognTeJ  bi 
Japanese  artists,  help  the  reader  to  realue  all  the 
the  author  describes,  and  testify  to  the  truth  viii 
which  he  has  caught  the  apint  of  JapauaelizL 
It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  say  which  can  he  wn 
properly  called  the  illnstrationa — the  lettet^ 
or  the  pictures.   The  union  is  too  perfect  to  km 
resulted  from  any  less  tie  than  that  of  lore 


Ix  has  long  been  a  disputed  poict  tut^HiaB 
critics  whether  Albrecht  Diirer  the  Bkmef 
German  or  Hungarian  descent.  DiiieTlM,in 
his  short  family  history,  would  seem  to  ginpu- 
ticulars  enough  on  the  subject,  but  di&gloa 
have  lain  in  ue  vray  of  accepting  hia  lii^ittt- 
ment   He  says:  "Albrecht  Diirer  the  £U>n> 
bom  of  his  tace  (&sidUadU)  m  the  ^aa^A 
Hungary,  not  &r  firom  a  little  town  piwJnli, 
ei^ht  miles  below  Warddn,  in  a  littla  riBw* 
lyug  near  1^,  named  Eytas,  and  lui  p«p 
(^OetchUcKtS  tended  oxen   and  faonei'  In 
seems  explicit  enough,  but  the  name  Duret-ir 
Thiirer,  as  it  was  oru^ally  written-is  not  H""- 
garian,  and  Dr.  von  Eye  Buppoaed  from  tlv  ^ 
of  the  village  Eytaa  (a  settlemeat)  thil  tkel^ 
family  were  merdy  German  settlen  iho^i  '"^ 
that  the  dder  Diirer  returned  to  theoUe-'Oin'' 
This  view,  however,  has  always  eoeorfi'"™* 
and  various  statements  have  wen  aA^^ 
to  time  disproving  it    Nothing  miI^vsw'^ 
however,  has  been  urged  on  either  dAb  «nu.w 
September,  Pfarrer  Ludwig  Haan,  i  mm*'  ** 
the  Hungarian  Academy,  made  kDOvn 
particulars  relating  to  the  Hongariio  .m 
Ai tds,  from  wluch  U  has  before  been  somiNd  tbt 
Imrer  was  descended.   This  family,  whose  nuK 
4;Yos— derived  from  AitiS,  a  door-sigmti^ 
same  as  Diirer  or  Thurer,  lived  in 
of  the  same  name  (which  might  ea*aIy1»wl°P: 
into  Eytas  in  German)  near  Gyula.  The  rum* 
thta  viUage  Btill  remain,  and  Pfarrer  H»n» 
discovered  seven  documents  relating  to  th« 
who  formerly  occupied  it,  and  who,  it 
seem,  belonged  to  the  smaller  nobility  of 
cary.    It  is  dgnificant  that  thie  w?"'?! 
doubtedly  used  the  same  arms  a» 
well-known  open  doors  under  a  P*"'*'*'''*'^, 
so  that  it  would  seem  abnost  certain  thst  IW^ 
father  came  from  this  stock,  and  ""^^^faffl 
not  of  peasant  origin,  as  has  been  aappo«a  ^ 
his  son'e  statement  as  to  the  race  liviw  Ml^ 
ing  horses  and  cattie.   The  proofs,  wdeed, «  ^ 
strong  that  even  Prof-Thauaiog,  who  hM 
held  the  opposite  opinion,  wavers,  wid 
a  long  article  on  the  subject  in^J"* 
ZeUi^ft  fur  bitdende  Kunit  that  the  Hunj^ 
origin  is  the  moat  probable.   He  poin^J'J  ^ 
deed,  that  Diirer's  vagu^  expreaaion,  l»«  °  , 
race  "  or  people  t  £ 

that  hie  family  belonged  to  a  higher  ajk  u-^ 
their  occupation  wodd  lead  ua  to 
this  case  we  must  regard  tiie  name 
as  a  tranalatioa  of  tiie  Hongarian  n«M  -V"' 
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altlura^  on  the  one  luuid,  Diifer^  motJur,  Bar- 
Imts,  bu  IwoD  degraded  in  die  ueial  aciila  o;  iU 
bung  moved  tliet  she  was  only  a  Holper,  and 
not  a  Bdler,  <rfpatriciaii  Iwrth,  yet,  on  toe  other 
mde,  hia  tuiuii,  the  joana  workm^;  ffoMsimth 
-who  entered  Niimberg  on  St  Eli^us'  day  146C, 
is  laiaed  to  the  lank  of  being  a  ecion  of  a  noble, 
tboi^h  piobaUy  wtzemely  poor,  Hunsarian  family. 

Mabx  M.  Hutov. 


yOTES  ON  AST  AND  ARCHAEOLOOT. 

Thb  Lanctt  last  week  published  an  interesting 
sapplement  s^Ting  illaBtiatione  of  the  memoriaU 
of  William Uftrrey  existing  in  Hempstead  Church, 
in  ISasex.  Two  riews  of  the  exterior  of  the 
cburcb  an  giTen,  and  one  of  the  interior  of  the 
Taolt  in  which  was  found  the  aarcophagus  con- 


bject  by 

Richardson  gives  some  curious  psrliculars  rdatiiig 
to  this  bast,  which  Ur.  Woomer  considers  was 
copied  fioB  a  east  ttken  afker  death.  Tboiuh 
couae  in  oeeation,  it  is  neverthelees  a  powerful 
worir,  and  strikss  one  as  bung  entirely  faithful. 
*rhe  Uluatiatioiia  are  drawn  ftom  photographs  tahea 
on  the  spot,  and  the  pm^  view  of  tlua  bust,  in 
partaeolaz,  is  vary  suocessfiil. 

Mb.  Sajcuel  Oovasna,  the  veteran  engraver,  has 
recently  engraved,  chiefly,  as  we  nndentand^  in 
meixonnt^  a  pnrtnit  of  uie  celebrated  Georfj^a 
Duchess  vt  Devonshire  f^m  a  femooa  last-oentary 
picture  of  no  doubtful  provenance.  The  original 
18  in  the  possession  of  Earl  Spencer,  and  the 
admiren  of  Mr.  Oousens's  agreeable  art  will  not 
be  likely  to  desire  a  pleasanter  rendering  of  the 
popular  and  gnceful  portnut  than  that  which  is 
now  placed  within  thdr  reach. 

Ws  have  recently  seen  an  exceedingly  success- 
ful xendering  of  one  of  the  most  acceptable 
achievements  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Whistler — the  portrait 
of  Oarlyle,  exhibited,  if  we  mistake  not,  at  tne  tir£t 
Kxbilution  of  the  Qroevenor  Gallery,  but  by  no 
means  a  new  work  then.  Mr.  Josey  is  the  artist 
who  is  to  be  credited  with  this  free  yet  faithful 
interpretation  of  a  serious  design.  The  contour 
and  the  expression  of  the  doleful  head,  and  the 
podture  of  the  figure,  are  seized  from  the  original 
portrait  with  admirable  skill :  the  nadations  of 
lif:ht  and  shade  are  delicately  observed  and 
delicately  rendered— the  whole  is,  in  fact,  a 
vfcvy  successful  transcript  of  a  piotuie  that 
won  intelligent  praise,  and  has  no  sort  of 
reason  to  be  fingotten  by  snch  of  the  loven  of 
art  as  took  note  of  its  merits.  We  are 
assnied  that  the  work  of  Mr.  Joser  on  this  plate 
is  pure  scraping — the  aoadulterated  mezzotint  that 
was  beloved  by  the  artists  (such  as  J.  R.  Smith, 
the  Watsons,  McArdell,  and  Valentine  Green)  to 
wh(mi  was  confided  the  task  of  reproducing  the 
^nsat  or  the  popular  portraits  of  three  generations 
ago.  Only,  at  that  time  the  work,  like  the  great 
«eventeenth-century  etchings  and  the  earlier  line- 
«ngraTinjrs,  was  executed  on  copper,  which  yielded 
hut  a  limited  number  of  impressions,  while  this, 
it  eeema — the  excellent  work  of  Mr.  Josey — is  on 
steel,  it  ia  underatood  that  the  same  engraver  is 
fDgaged,  or  is  immediately  to  be  engaged,  in 
reprodoeing  another  portrait  by  the  same  painter. 

On  of  the  most  striking  and,  so  to  say,  dra- 
matic works  at  the  Paris  Salon  of  the  present 
year  wss  by  M.  Schenck,  an  artist  heretofore  little 
iieard  of,  and  probably  still  young.   It  was  styled 
Z'Affonie,  and  it  repesented,  with  extraordinary 
lideUty  and  force,  a  wild  place,  snow-co tared,  after 
A  heavy  fall  of  snow.  The  principal  figures  wore  a 
abera  and  lamb— the  lamb  lying  thin,  sdff,  and 
deed  on  the  dowi^fUIan  snow,  and  the  mother- 
aheep  atanding  over  it,  henelf  breathing  with 
difficulty  her  W  bieath  in  the  frigid  air,  but 
standing  passionately,  with  a  little  fierceness  still 
left  in  the  eye  and  a  little  force  in  the  limb,  to 
|irotect  the  dasd  lamb  from  the  black  onnpany  of 


birds  now  erowding  lonndi  in  foil  vigour  and 
alertness,  to  taste  and  ohare  thnr  jnj.  Behind 
the  desolate  scene  rose  a  sl^,  soft  and  thick  and 
shrouded,  as  betokening  length  of  vrinter  and  evil 
days  for  ddicate  things.  M,  T.  Demare,  the  son  of 
tbeeminentline-engraver  whose CS^ntfau  Tombeau 
after  Utian  is  one  of  the  incontestable  triumphs  of 
modem  line-engraving,  so  scantily  triumphant  in 
any  sort — M.  T.  Demara,  himself  a  most  accom- 
plidied  dranghtsman  and  successful  artist-en^ ver, 
nas  made  of  this  Agonie  of  M.  Schenck  a  nch  and 
brilliant  etching,  laborions  enough  not  to  lose  any- 
thing of  the  work  of  the  original,  and  free  and 
interpretative  enough  not  to  lose  any  of  the 
original  force  and  spirit  more  precious  than  labour, 
M.  Bemare  is  exceedingly  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  success  of  so  importwit  a  plate — a  plate,  more- 
over, very  much  outside  Uie  lines  of  lus  early  and 
habitual  'practice.  We  hear  that  M.  Schenck's 
picture  is  coming  to  Manchester— may,  indeed,  in 
all  possibility  mate  the  tour  of  our  la^  English 
towns — when  it  is  intended  that  the  admirable 
etching  by  M.  Demara  shall  also  be  placed  within 
the  r^ch  of  Hxe  English  public.  Of  pictures  of 
animal  and  bird  life  hardly  ever  has  one  more 
succeesfnl. 

Thb  Prince  of  Wales  has  presented  to  the 
Sftvres  Museum  the  curious  tomb  in  faXtmee 
which  was  exhilnted  by  him    in  the  Indian 

section  at  the  Umversal  ^hibition. 

Mb.  Neviu  Nobthz  Bubnabd,  the  Oomish 
sculptor,  died  at  Redruth,  in  that  county^  on  the 
27th  ultimo.  He  was  bom  at  Altamun,  in  Corn- 
wall, in  1818,  and  brought  up  by  his  father  as  a 
mason.  Without  the  aid  of  education,  and  with 
no  other  tools  than  those  which  be  had  himself 
been  aUe  to  make,  he  executed  from  the  frtmtie- 
piece  of  the  iVimy  Magaiaau  fax  1833  a  carving 
of  the  XoeeooK  in  Otnnieh  date.  For  this  he  was 
rewarded  Irr  the  Council  of  the  Polytechnic  Societv 
at  Falmouui  vrith  their  first  silver  medal.  With 
this  encouragement,  and,  with  the  friendly  assist- 
ance of  Sir  Charles  Lemon  and  other  gentlemen, 
he  executed  busts  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
many  distinguished  Comiahmen,  aa  well  as  the 
statue  of  Kichard  Lander,  the  explorer  of  the 
Niger,  which  surmounts  the  Lander  monument  at 
Truro.  Mr.  Burnard  exhibited  at  the  Academy, 
among  other  works,  busts  of  Gerald  Massey 
(1855),  the  Corn-law  rhymer  and  James  Mont- 
gomery (1868),  Mr.  Oobden  (1866^,  and  Thackeray 
(1867).  Hia  later  productions  did  not,  however, 
sustain  the  promise  of  his  youth,  and  his  last  days 
were  spent  m  neglect  and  obscurity. 

An  important  acquisition  has  lately  been  made 
by  the  Louvre  in  the  celebrated  bust  of  Filippo 
Strozzi,  executed  by  Benedetto  da  Majano  at  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  This  fine  marble 
has  just  arrived  in  Paris,  and  will  be  exhiluted  in 
the  "  Galerie' Apollon  "  of  the  Louvre. 

It  has  been  decided  by  the  French  Government 
that  a  commemorative  medal  ahall  be  presented 
to  every  exhibitor  at  the  Paris  Universal  Exhibi- 
tion. The  medal  to  be  given  is  of  bronze,  eight 
centim&tres  in  diameter.  It  bears  on  its  face  a 
svmbolical  representation  of  the  French  Republic 
distributing  crowns  to  all  nations,  supported  by 
two  Genii  carrying  the  attributes  of  Industry  and 
Agriculture.  On  the  obverse  are  again  two  Genii 
supporting  a  general  plan  of  the  Exhibition,  with 
an  inscription  below.  The  deugn,  as  thus  de- 
scribed, certainly  does  not  seem  remarkable  for 
originality. 

SoKB  fresh  regulstione  have  lately  been  made 
the  newly-o^anised  Council  of  Fine  Arts  in 
France  with  regard  to  the  Salon.  The  prin- 
cipal p-dnts  of  these  are: — 1.  That  the  jury  of 
admission  shall  be  eleoted  by  artists  who  have 
themselves  exhibited  at  least  three  times.  This 
number  of  exhilntionB  will  give  them  a  right  to 
a  vote,  and  will  akj  exempt  them  from  having 
tht*ir  own  works  submitted  to  the  jniy,  2.  There 
will  be  a  jury  of  admission  and  a  juiy  of  award- 


all  dassw  to  be  x«maented  in  these  juries.  3.  At 
the  end  of  each  Bal<n  an  offiiUal  lotfeerr  is  to  be 
instituted,  like  that  held  at  the  end  of  the  Uni- 
versal E^bition,  l^e  profits  arinng  from  whW 
are  to  be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  the  works 
exhibited.  4.  Admisnons  by  favour  will  be  done 
avmy  vrith,  but  free  admianons  will  be  granted  to 
the  puinls  of  the  art  schools,  workmen  employed 
in  industrial  art,  and  to  soldiera.  5.  A  "  Suon 
des  refuse  "  will  be  organised  to  be  held  at  the 
same  time  as  the  regular  Salon,  and  every  five 
years  there  will  be  ^d  a  "  Salon  d'^te,  con- 
sisting of  all  the  finest  works  that  have  figured  at 
the  annual  Salons  during  that  period.  6.  Every 
artist  to  affix  his  name  and  the  subject  of  his  work. 

Pbop.  THiTTSiNo's  leamed  study  of  Michel- 
angelo's Cartoon  of  Pisa,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  "  Car- 
toon of  the  Battle  at  Cascina,"  which  we  have 
before  mentioned  as  having  been  contributed  by 
him  to  the  Zeitachrift  fur  bildende  Kunat  (see 
ACASEHT,  March  2, 1878),  ia  now  puhllahed  sepa- 
rately by  £.  A.  Seemann,  of  Leipzig,  together 
with  the  facsimile  of  Michelangelo's  sketch  for 
this  subject — now  in  the  Albertina  collection  at 
Vienna— and  other  illustrations. 

The  ZeittckriH  fur  hUdende  Kun^  is  rich  both 
in  matter  and  illustration  this  month.  It  is  not 
often  that  it  gives  orifpnal  etchings,  but  in  this 
number  we  have  a  prettily  effective  scene  called 
Forbidden  PoMoge — a  mediaeval  guard  barring  the 
way  of  a  young  entreating  mrl— etched  by  Ph. 
Grotjohann,  a  member  of  ttie  Diisseldorf  Etching 
Club.  We  have  before  spoken  of  Prof.  Thauaing's 
article ;  beside  tbiSj  Friedrich  Pecht  contributes  a 
biographical  and  critical  study  of  that  too  severely 
educated  and  too  learned  artist,  Bif  hael  Mengs, 
whose  etyle  seems  almost  like  a  warning  to  artasta 
sgainet  overmuch  stn^  and  refinement.  A  por^ 
trait  with  a  melancholy  suflering  expreasion, 
painted  by  himself,  is  engraved  at  the  head  of  the 
biography,  which  ia  to  be  continued.  The  other 
articles  deal  with  die  National  Exhibition  at 
Naples  in  1877,  and  the  "  Present  Condition  of 
Art  in  America,"  reviewed  in  a  letter  from  B<wton 
signed  S.  K.  K.  An  etching  by  Unger,  from  a 
painting  by  P.  Veronese  in  the  Vienna  Gallery, 
completes  the  contents  of  the  number. 

The  vast  decorative  works  in  the  royal  castle 
of  the  Albteditsbnrg,  near  Meissen,  are  now 
rapidly  approaching  completion.  The  glass  paint- 
ing of  the  chapel  have  been  carried  out  by 
Tiirche,  of  Zittau,  from  designs  by  Anton  torn 
Diecke,  an  Oldenburger  by  birth,  but  who  haa 
long  been  counted  among  Saxon  artists.  Anton 
IMetrich,  who  ia  not  only  one  of  the  beat  teachets 
in  Dresden,  but  an  accomplished  artist,  has  all 
bat  finished  his  two  great  frescoes  in  the  entrance 
hall,  the  subjects  of  which  are  the  foundation  of 
the  ancient  fbrtrces  by  Heinrich  II.,  and  its 
defence  against  the  Poles  in  1016 ;  he  is  now  at 
wo^  upon  the  series  of  historical  portraits  which 
are  destined  to  fill  the  spaces  between  the  win- 
dows, Three  great  pictures  in  the  banqaeting- 
room  which  were  entrusted  to  Prof.  Erwin  Oehme, 
and  one  of  the  two  allotted  to  Alfred  Diethe — the 
young  Duke  Albrecht'a  first  success  at  the  tourna- 
ment held  in  the  court  of  the  Castle  at  Piraa — 
are  also  now  complete,  and  Diethe  ia  en^fipri^d  on 
his  second  work  for  the  same  hall — the  Inveatitura 
of  the  Saxon  princes  by  the  Emperor  Friedrich  III. 
^x.  of  the  colossal  statues  destined  for  this  hall, 
which  have  been  carved  in  wood  from  models 
by  IHez,  Echtermeyer,  Hartel,  Hultzsch,  Henze, 
and  Rosch,  are  ready,  but  the  recent  death  of 
Adolf  Breymann  has  delayed  the  execution  of  the 
seventh ;  he  was  engaged  when  he  died  upon  the 
model  for  that  of  Heinrich  I.t  which  vrill,  we 
underatuid,  be  completed  by  Herr  Diez.  The 
dining-room  is  decorated  with  four  landscapes  by 
Friedrich  Preller,  tiie  son  of  the  well4mown 
Weimar  painter  of  the  same  name,  whose  derigna 
from  the  Odyt$ey,  carried  out  both  in  the  museum 
of  his  native  town  and  in  the  galleiy  at  Leipxig, 
Inoaght  him  a  popularity  whicn  was  still  further 
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txtanded  W  Diin^a  puUicatiMi  in  1872  of  forty 
of  his  (H^guul  wmpoeifaaavftcooinpamed  hj  the 
text  of  VoM*B  tnuaBution  &om  HooMt.  C^poiite 
to  tiw  landmpes  of  Adlw,  which  dl  xetHwaeDt 
pboes  of  some  special  importaoee  in  the  life 
of  the  Doke  Albndht,  PzoL  Heinrich  Hofinann 
has  depicted  the  betrothal  of  the  Dolm  to  s 
Princees  of  Bohemik;  wtoui  scenes  from  the 
later  life  of  the  ssme  prince  are  painted  by  Prof. 
Julias  Scholto  in  the  "  Eooms  of  the  Eleetots." 
The  rooma  on  the  second  floor  of  the  castle  have 
been  the  object  of  equally  lavish  deooiataon,  and 
the  TTorbs  of  Angnst  Spiees — a  Slumch  painter  of 
eonrnderahk  reputation— have  excited  gieat  atten- 
tion among  artists  on  acconnt  of  the  assnred 
command  of  technical  resources  and  the  sound 
method  which  thej  displav.  His  Emigration  of 
the  Leipag  Students  to  Meissea,  and  Opeidng  of 
the  Boyal  School  of  St  Afta  lij  the  Elector 
Maurice,  are  soeceeded  by  subjects  talran  from  a 
later  epoch  of  Saxon  history ;  in  the  next  room 
Faol  Kie^mg  has  depicted  August  the  Strong 
being  initiated  into  the  secrets  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  porcelain,  and  is  about  to  commence  a 
second  design  wUch  shows  Bottger  at  work  in  his 
chamber  on  the  Albrechtsburg — Bottger,  who  in 
1702,  while  busied  in  the  alchjmist^s  search  for 
flwld,  discoveied  the  compositioD  of  Dresden  china. 
The  widls  of  the  "  Chamber  of  Appeab  "  have  been 
covered  with  two  great  puntings  from  the  hand  of 
Prof.  James  MarshaU:  the  one  depicts  the 
"Oonventus  deUbeiativus,"  which  was  actually 
held  in  this  room  ;  and  the  other  represents  the 
death  of  the  Elector  Maurice.  For  this  storey,  also, 
an  elaborate  composition  has  been  prepared  by 
Lecmhaid  Gey,  which  leweseDts  the  prudent  and 
charitable  acting  of  the  fHaetor  August  L  ("  Vater 
August")  and  his  wife  Anna.  An  excelloit  statue 
of  "  Mutter  Anna  "  was  executed  a  few  years  ago 
Henxe,  whose  name  has  been  mentiowd 
above  in  connexion  with  the  banqueting-room. 
This  statue,  which  was  placed  above  a  fountain  in 
the  "  AnneDgemaode  "  was  marked  by  a  peculiar 
ohareoter  of  wise,  dignified,  housewifely  energy } 
and  Gey,  too,  in  his  picture  shows  us  the  princess 
in  the  same  aspect,  prescribioe  for  sick  children 
who  are  Inrought  to  her  for  akitied  advice  and  help. 
The  Armoury  has  been  decorated  with  numerous 
architectural  paintinga  by  Theodor  Ohoulant,  and 
all  the  minor  ornament  has  been  carried  out  from 
the  designs  and  under  the  supervieioD  of  Prof. 
Handel,  of  Weimar.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
whole  work  will  be  completed  by  the  close  of 
next  year,  and  Prof  Bossmann,  to  whom  the 
GoTonment  had  entrusted  the  genraal  conduct 
of  the  works,  moposes  shortly  to  publish  a  de- 
tuled  account  01  the  whole  undertaking. 

Tu2  wonderful  publication  JTwisf  und  Sunatler 
det  MUtekUt0r$  una  der  Nvuseit  still  steadily  pur- 
Buea  its  course,  nxty  nomben  having  been  pab< 
liahed  \m  to  October  of  this  year.  The  tlurd  and 
fottzlh  divisions,  forming  VoL  VL  of  the  complete 
work,  will  be  published  in  the  course  of  1879. 
These  will  contain  biographies  of  Spanish,  French, 
and  English  artiets  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  of  modern  artists  of  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  and  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth centuries.  Such  a  comprehensive  work  as 
this  could  only  be  undvtaken  by  a  German  editor 
and  publisher ;  no  one,  in  England  at  all  events, 
has  ever  ventured  upon  such  an  undertaking, 
though  the  French  Sistoire  det  FenUret  comies 
somewhat  near  it  in  the  vastnees  of  its  scheme. 
The  old  French  work,  however,  was  never  carried 
out  with 'anything  like  the  thoroughness  of  the 
new  German  otw.  The  latter,  ii^eed,  though 
pnUiahed  in  a  popular  form,  often  ofka  woU- 
ni^  exhaustive  bit^nwhies  of  the  artists  of  whom 
it  treats,  contributed  iiy  some  <^  the  most  dis- 
tingnished  writers  upon  art  in  Germany.  In 
particular  may  be  mentioned  Br.  Anton  Springer's 
masterly  study  of  "  Raffael  and  Michelangelo," 
which  forms  the  fourth  volume  of  Kuntt  utid 
KiiiuUer,  but  has  also  been  published  separately. 
This  -W6  hope  soon  to  notice  more  fully.  Xtaut 


wad  EibuUmr  is  edited  W  Dr.  Robwt  D(^e,iriio 
also  oontril)qtM  many  of  the  bima^hies,  and  it  is 
pnbBshed  by  S.  A.  Ssemanu/  of  Leipzig. 

M.  Oabapajsob,  the  successful  excavator  of  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  Bodona,  has  obtained  in 
Berlin,  whither  it  had  been  conveyed  for  sale  after 
having  been  abstracted,  to  use  a  mild  word,  from 
his  digging  a  fragmentary  bronze  tablet  bearing 
an  inscription  which  shows  that  it  was  intended 
to  aceompany  certain  spoils  of  war  collected  by 
Pyrrhus  hom  the  Bomans,  and  dedicated  by  him 
to  the  god  of  Dodona.  M.  Oarapanos  irill  give  a 
feosimfle  of  the  tablet  in  the  next  number  oif  the 
ArtihSotognch*  Zeitunff. 

Ths  German  Institute  of  Archaeology,  with 
several  very  important  undertakings  alrmdy  on 
hand,  has  resolved  to  continue  and  complete 
Gerhard's  great  work  on  the  Etruscan  minors. 
The  task  hu  been  aa^ned  to  Dr.  Ktngmsim,  one 
of  the  lecaratariea  of  the  batitnte  in  Some.  The 
amonut  of  new  matnial  is  eonsideiablei  and 
beside  this  there  ave  many  things  to  be  oornoted 
and  altered  in  tiie  volumes  issued  under  Gerhard's 
supervision.  The  preparation  of  a  complete  work 
on  Greek  T^racottas— also  at  th^e  instance  of  the 
Institute,  and  under  the  editorship  of  Fn>£ 
KekulS,  of  Bonn — is  being  carried  on  with  vigour. 
At  present  the  artist  engaged  in  drawing  these 
figures  is  occupied  on  the  collection  of  them  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  has  already  finished  his 
drawings  of  a  large  number  of  specimens.  Those 
who  have  seen  the  very  handsome  volume  of  terra- 
cottas from  Tansgra  by  this  artist,  Herr  Otto,  will 
have  high  expectations  as  regards  the  succeeding 
parts  of  this  publication.  We  have  not  for  some 
time  heard  anything  of  the  work  on  seolptured 
Sarcophagi,  but  presume  that  it  is  still  making 
satisfectoiy  progroos.  The  next  volome  of  photo- 
gtat^  and  dnwings  from  the  sculptures  and 
anuiiteeture  disoovand  at  Olymma  is  m  prepaid* 
tion,  and  may  be  lookeA  for  shortly. 

Pbof.  MioHABLia  of  Strassbu^  contributes  to 
the  Annali  d.  Inst.  Arch,  for  the  current  year  the 
results  of  an  elaborate  examination  which  he  has 
made  of  the  various  statues  claiming  to  be  copies 
from  either  the  Don/phorus  or  the  ISaditmmuM  of 
Polykleitos,  but  deals  particularly  with  three 
figures,  of  which  two,  in  marble,'  are  in  the 
British  Museum,  while  the  third  is  a  statuette  of 
bronze  found  at  Anoecy,  and  now  in  Paris.  The 
Museum  statues  are  known  respectively  as  the 
Diadumenus  of  Vauon,  and  the  Farneae  Dia- 
dumBiuu.  These  three  sculptures,  of  which  en- 
gravings accompany  the  article,  are  clearly  copies 
from  one  original,  yet  each  has  certain  peculiarities 
which  appear  to  justify  their  being  regarded  as 
three  distinct  types.  As  to  whether  the  original 
was  the  Diadumentu  of  Polyhldtos,  the  argument 
is  that  on  the  whole  they  are,  as  regards  the  pro- 
portions and  the  anatomical  treatment,  identical 
with  the  statues  known  as  copies  of  the  Dorypho- 
nu  of  the  same  artist  It  is  tnie  tiiat  a  difTerence 
of  opinion  exists  aa  to  whether  these  Doryphori 
am  to  be  traced  to  Polykleitos  or  to  some  other 
sculptor  reeuded  to  have  also  exeentod  a  statue 
of  the  same  sutijsct.  But  on  this  point  Prof. 
Michaelifl  deddea  to  accept  the  great  Peloponne- 
sian  artist,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  argument 
should  be  held  to  be  conclusive  which  he  draws 
from  the  practical  identity  between  the  Dory- 
phonis  and  the  Diadummua  statuesjbecause,  though 
other  artists  might  be  made  to  compete  for  the 
anthorsbip  of  the  one  figure,  thrae  appears  to  be 
no  other  to  whom  the  records  attribute  both. 

AocoBnnra  to  a  telegram  from  Olym^  the 
excavators  continue  to  unearth  new  treasuma.  At 
a  distance  of  ibrW  mftttea  from  the  Tem]de  of 
Zeus  has  been  feimd  the  chief  gate  of  tha  Altis, 
the  so-called  Pompe  Gate.  Outside  this  gate,  but 
connected  with  it  by  a  itreet,  have  been  dis- 
covered the  remains  of  a  building  which  has  been 
identified  as  the  Leonidaion,  a  later  Roman  edi- 
fice, destined  for  the  dwelling-house  oi  higheil 


officials.  A  broHft  tablet -Witt  IB  snksiei 
tion  has  abe  been  fonnd. 

AccoBilliTo  to 'the  Colc^  (rozeUe  a  Urge 
polls  has  been  discovered  at  Nauplia  conbuniiti 
number  oi  graves  hewn  in  the  lock.  A  fig* 
these  have  oeea  opened  and  are  found  to  be  ini 
contuning  earthen  veeselB  and  groteaqiie  ii^ 
Prof.  Euthymios  Eflctcnehis  has  paUiiliedi 
notice  of  tiiese  discoveries,  and  BL  SUa^ 
has  been  sent  to  Nauplia  to  conduct  mdii^ 
excavations.   These  rock-tombs  are  held :  ^ 
similar  to  those  of  Etruria  and  to  polr:i 
dvilisation  previous  to  the  dominion  of  ihtU 
of  Pdops.  _______ 

THB  STAaB. 

JUL  ALFKBD    WIOAIT.  I 

Thi  death  of  lb.  Alfred  Wigan,  yAakr^ 
place  at  FoUtestone  on  Friday  last,auiB(itkK:  I 
to  diminish  the  already  acuity  stock  d  ut 
talent  at  the  dispoaal  m  our  manage^^^lfc!  j 
Wigan,  though  many  years  younger  in  h 
Mathews,  Mr.  Phelps,  and  other  contancau! 
who  were  acting  only  lately,  has  for  the  11  in  ' 
years  practically  retired  from  the  stagt  1: 
Wi^nn  was  bom  at  Blackheath  in  1814,  uiii 
originally  a  music-master,  bat  a  passion fi»Ks: 
induced  him  to  make  his  appearance  is  lu; 

girt  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre  in  the  jar  I^<^ 
uhsequently  he  was  engaged  at  Brury  lixxi 
also  at  Covent  Garden,  under  the  mui^ 
of  Mdme.  Vestris}  but  he  remained  1  cs- 
paratively  obscure  actor  until,  with  hie  wi^:^:- 
self  an  admlraUe  actress — he  jmned  the  auMr 
recruited  by  Mr.  and   Mrs.  Keelej  in  i'ft 
for  their  management  of  the  LTcem  h-- 
that  time  he  began  to  take  rank  aa  1  Ej- 
finished  actor  in  true  comedy.  JLaxfjaieti 
as  Sir  Paul  in  The  Bengal  Tiger,  aa  ix^f 
Bnfard  in  7^  Krsf  Night,  and  ss  JoboH^O 
in  Still  Waten  Rvn  Dem  are  still  n^m^- 
bered.    Subsequently  he  fulfilled  enfmgmHit"'- 
several  houses,  and  he  was  for  a  time  )eNKO.'tV 
Olympic.   His  latest  regular  appeaisneatKs 
the  Gaiety.    Mr.  Wigan 's  range  of  chuKfen*^ 
somewhat  limited.    He  had  the  miiflniii^^''' 
such  on  the  whole  it  may  beaccounted-to^^'*' 
much  satisfaction  in  the  represent&tioi0''Mvr;' 
old  Frenchmen  with  an  imperfect  oaaMiijw 
the  English  language,  that  dramatili 
introduce  into  their  pieces  vrithoit  Ivrfdeuttf 
a  character  of  this  type  for  the  visii 
convenience.  Mr.  WigM'ast^lewsafi*"!?"'!^ 
by  an  admirable  mMoration  and  leltftfti^- 
and  by  a  power  of  indicatang  invari 
and  moods  of  mind  by  nnobtnisiTe,  but  not  tb- 
less  expresrive,  means.   His  imperaoiatva)  »>■ 
moreover,  the  high  quality  of  conBieteocj^ 
well-proportioned  effort.    Probably  bis 
was  Regnier ;  any  way  his  style  waa  th*t« 
best  and  most  retined  French  school,  loeiii^<^^ 
ever,  something  of  the  force  it  might  ottfl*^ 
have  posseaeed  if  the  actor  had  bees  ^^"^ 
stantly  oppressed  by  a  dread  of  psssiiig  tbe^' 
that  divide  comedy  from  the  coaner  arts 
Btage.  Mot  t^o^ 


KITBia 


PAUQL 


Theeb  has  probably  never  been  a  ""^"^ 
able  instance  of  posthumous  instil  to  s  ^rr 
than  in  the  case  of  Hector  BsrKoJ.  I*  i*  """T 
tunately  only  too  common  in  the  hietoty  of 
to  read  of  mnsidaas  who  mn  neglscted  danik 
tiietr  Uvea  to  bs  placed  on  the  '^C.^ 
fame  only  after  thwr  *eath.  The  names  oIMoa-; 
and  Schubert  wUl  at  wace  occur  to  onr  r«J«"  *; 
examples  in  point ;  Schamann  hmg  f^"^' 
stance,  though  hardly  perhaps  in  exscflr  tw 
way.   Witf  Berlio^  fiffwe^n-,  «  find 
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iibglectj  but  alisolata  and  fierce  (^poution.  In 
thu  ra^eefc  lit  hiitMT'i>  oot  withoot  reMmbhaioe 
;  to  that  of  Bichwrd  Wagner :  though  the  eompoaer 
of  Harold  and  Bomoo  end  JuHat  nerar  had  his 
Bayrenth  to  coDBole  him  fijr  yean  of  diaappoint- 
ment  and  nuaappreGiatioa.   The  natallel  between 
-  Beriiox  and  Wagner  may,  indeed,  be  carried 
.  further.  Not  only  ware  both  composers  of  great 
1  orijpiuJit^,  writing  in  a  at^rle  in  aavaiicB  of  tiieir 
..  jue,  bat  both  were  adroit  widdan  of  the  pen,  well 

>  .^e  to Sght  &ua  own  battln,  ud  uBmittekeabty 

■  ~baid-]utten  in  oomtroreray^  ■  In  both  oasea,  tiian- 
:  toKf  peraonal  fealiiif  has  probably  tended  to  em* 

bitter  the  oonteat  xaued  oyer  thoir  mnidc. 

Beadfln  of  that  moat  wit^  and  amoaing  book 
the  Autolnoffngthy  of  Berlioz  wiU  remember  the 
CTnical  manner  in  which  the  composer  recounts 
ute  hiatcny  of  his  ^ar«e,  which  he  in  one  place 
explains' vtatiiig  that  the  Parinans  looked  npcm 
^  bim  as  mad,  while  he  regarded  them  as  chiloreit 
'  and  ninmee.  That  there  !s  acertein  element  of 
eccentricity  in  hia  mosic  which  most  have  been' 
~~  unsympathetic  to  the  then  fiivolons  Parisian 
'^"pubilic  maj  well  be  conceded ;  bat  their  blindness 
-to  the  great  beanties  to  be  fonnd  aide  by  side  with 
'  'maeh  that  ia  vague  and  wild  only  affords  another 

>  proof  that  all  great  and  original  thinkers  are  in 
'  advance  of  tbor  generation.  In  a  letter  written 
-to  a  friend  on  the  sul^ect  of  his  unpopularity, 

■  ]3eiUoi,  with  the  true  inatinct  of  an  artist,  says 
iiaX  be  Imtm  bis  rerenge  to  'Kvoa,  the  great 

-:  Avenger ;  and  now,  in  lew  than  tea  yean  after 
hia  death  (which  took  place  in  March  1869),  he 
ia  abeady  leeogmsed  in  his  own  country  as  one  of 

.  the  most  brilliant  and  one  of  the  greatest  com- 

■  pceers  that  fVanee  haa  produced.  Several  of  his 
moet  important  wo^  have  lately  been  revived  in 
Paris  with  enormoos  succesa;  one — La  Damnation 
de  Unut — haa  been  performed  to  i^owded  hoiuea 
sixteen  times  in  succesaion. 

Few  of  B^io^B  works  have  as  yet  been  heatd 
in  tluB  ooontiy.   We  learn  frtm  the  programme 
of  SaturdaVa  concert  that  both  Romeo  and  Juliet 
.  and  Htrotd  were  produced  in  Ijondon  at  the  New 
Philharmtmie  Concerts  in  1863  and  1866  under 
i  the  direction  of  the  composer ;  bat  from  that  time 
until  last  winter  when  Mr.  OharlesHall^  produced 
Harold  both  at  Liverpool  and  Mancbrater,  none  of 
the  composer's  larger  works  have  been  performed 
in  thdr  anting.   For  tiiis  there  have  probably 
been  two  reaaons:  first,  the  not  unnatural  fear 
on  the  part  of  concert^vna  that  music  so  new  in 
form,  and  so  ori^nal  in  atyle,  would  not "  draw ; " 
•ad,  secondly,  the  difficulty  of  securing  an  adequate 
performance,  for  which  nomerouB  andmoat  careful 
rehearsals  are  abeolntely  necessary.   Mr.  BlannB 
is  probably  the  only  condnctor  in  this  country 
who,  with  his  permanent  orchestra,  has  the  neoes- 
ary  leaoarees  for  doing  justice  to  muaic  at  once  so 
novel  and  so  elaboiato. 

Harold  en  Italie  is  a  symphony  with  an  im- 
portant obbligato  for  the  viola,  which  instrument 
intended  to  personify  the  hero  of  Byron's  poem. 
Vt'itb.  regard  to  the  history  of  the  work,  welmow 
from  the  composer's  autobiography  that  the  idea 
I  if  writing  an  orchestral  piece  with  a  viola 
»oIo  'waa  first  suggested  to  him  by  Pu;anini, 
who,  aAer  hearing  his  "Symphonie  Fantaa- 
Uque,*'  asked  Berlioz  to  write  bim  a  solo 
to  dieplay  a  remarkably  fine  tenor  by  Stra- 
ilivarioB,  of  which  the  great  violinist  was  the 
p-jaaoaaor.  On  wni^  the  mannaeript  of  the  first 
mownrat,  Paganim  remarked  that  it  would  not 
mit  him ;  there  woe  too  hhuit  rests  in  hia  part 
*Kxaetly  what  I  said,"  reptied  Berlioi;  "yon 
v-ant  a  aolo,  and  yon  are  the  rally  tue  who  can 
irrita  it  to  your  own  aatiabetion.''  The  idea  of 
btt  work  pleaaed  the  eompoaer,  and  be  contanned 
ind.  completed  it,  the  first performanee  bangg^ves 
.D  November  23, 1834. 

The  hearer  of  Harold  who  eipeeta  a  aymphony 
>f  the  KOOfpikeA.  model,  as  we  find  it  in  the 
vorka  of  Beethoven  or  Mendelssohn,  will  be  aa- 
iiredly^  disappointed,  info  have  here  a  woik 
vhichisoniiuidriwt^fHmkii^baiiBwb^  the 


form  variea  oonsideraUy  from  that  of  the  com- 
poeers  whom  we  have  named.  This  is  to  be 
aecoonted  for  by  the  fact  that  Berlioz's  symphony 
is  programme-musio,  and  (excepting  in  the  first 
movement)  hardly  abstract  music  at  all.  It  is 
beside  our  purpose  to  enter  here  into  the  vexed 
question  of  the  relative  importanoe  of  these  two 
styles ;  our  um  is  rather  to  record  the  impressions 
produced  by  the  nerfozmance  of  the  work.  In 
doii^  this,  it  will  be  needfiil  to  apeak  for  the 
moat  nazt  in  very  general  tunu,  because  any 
miuioal  analyBia  woold  be  acarcdy  intelligible 
without  the  aid  of  qnotationa. 

The  flnt  movement  ia  entitled  "  ^told  in  the 
Mountains — Scenes  of  Uelancholy,  Happiness,  and 
lay."  "Bmo^,  aa  in  Beethovoi'e  Pastoral  symphony, 
it  is  merely  emotion  that  ia  depicted.  Arter  an 
introduction  treated  in  imitatian  by  the  strings, 
the  solo  viola  ia  introduced  with  a  melody  of 
lat  nmplicity  exquisitely  accompanied  by  the 
and  clarinets.  This  melodymaybe'regarded 
.e  "  motto "  of  the  whole  work,  for  it  is  re- 
introduced in  all  the  subsequent  movements;  it 
may  probably  be  taken  as  representing  the  re- 
flective character  of  Harold.  The  following 
aUeffro,  of  a  more  cheerful  tone,  evidently  depicts 
the  "  scenes  of  happiness  and  joy."  Though  very 
original  in  its  subjects,  the  whole  of  this  movement 
is  so  clear  in  form  as  to  be  perfiBctl;jr  intelligible 
even  on  a  firat  hearing ;  while  the  instrumental 
colouring  is  so  charming,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
entiroly  new,  tiiat  ^  flcora  aonnda  like  a  aeries 
of  ex^erimoitB  made  by  a  master-hand,  and  each 
of  which  is  saocessfhl. 

The  second  movement,  a  "March  of  Pilgrims," 
is  purely  descriptive.  We  first  hear  in  the  remote 
distance  the  band  of  pilgrims  approaching;  as 
they  draw  nearer  we  can  distinguish  the  strains 
of  their  evening  hymn ;  thev  pass  us,  and  we  hear 
the  strains  die  away  in  the  distance.  Nothing 
can  be  simpler  than  the  conception  of  the  music 
of  the  movement ;  nothing  more  difficult  than  to 
describe  in  words  its  effect.  Although  imitative 
music,  it  appeals  at  once  and  irresistibly  to  the 
feelings ;  and  it  is,  indeed,  one  of  those  happy 
conceptions  which  only  occur  occasionally  even  to 
the  neatest  masters. 

The  thud  movement,  "  Serenade  of  the  Peasant 
of  the  Abnun  to  bis  IGstoeas,"  is  in  strongly- 
mariced  contrast  to  the  preoediw.  It  commenees 
with  a  strain  evidently  imitatm  of  tiie  muaie 
which  may  be  heard  in  our  streeta  from  the 
Tyroleae  performers  on  the  mutttte  and  bw-pipes 
— a  simple  melody  for  the  oboe  donhled  by  the 
]ttoeolo,  upon  a  "  drone  baas."  The  character  of 
the  national  melodies  has  been  most  happily 
caught  \  and  this  stnin  is  succeeded  by  the  sere- 
nade in  slower  tempo.  Hare  agun  we  find  much 
originality  and  great  charm;  the  characteristic 
"  motto  "  above  spoken  of  reappears  on  the  solo 
viola  with  exeellent  effect;  and  the  movement 
abounds  in  the  most  interesting  details. 

Of  the  finale,  representing  "  An  Orgy  of  Brig- 
ands," it  is  impossible  to  apeak  so  highly.  Hero 
Berlioz  appears  to  have  been-  led  astray  by  his 
fervid  imagination,  and  to  have  endeavoured  to 
depict  scenes  which,  though  not  impossible,  are  at 
least  unsuitable  for  mnsioal  presentation.  With 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  isolated  pasaages  of 
interest,  the  whole  finale  i»  "foU  of  sound  and 
fory,  sipiifying  nothing."  Had  not  the  composer 
himself  given  us  the  diie  to  hia  meaning,  tliia 
finale  might  just  as  eamly  have  been  taken  for  an 
oigy  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  or  even  in  Pandemomum, 
as  an  oi^  of  bri^ds.  It  is  imposriUe  to  dei^ 
the  music  a  certam  wild  and  ru^ed  power,  or  to 
be  insensible  to  the  brilliancy  of  Uie  orchaetration  ; 
bat  aa  a  whole  it  &i]8  to  please  or  to  satisfy,  and 
furnishes  an  example  of  the  eecentrici^  which 
undoubtedly  oulitated  bo  long  against  the  recep- 
tion of  BerUoz  by  his  fellow-countrymen. 

In  looking  at  Harold  as  an  entire  work  of  art, 
then  aro  a  few  points  which  stand  prominently 
forwtrd.  flnt,  we  aee  in  the  oompoaar  a  man  of 
ajgpDuine  v^«Ha  natne^  -who,  hsTiBg  made  vp 


his  nund  as  to  the  path  he  ought  to  follow, 
puTBuea  it  steadily,  tnmihg  neither  to  the  -right 
nand  nor  to  the  left.  Hero,  as  in  all  tiie  o£er 
works  of  Berlioz,  we  find  not  the  'sUghteat  con- 
cession to  popular  taste.  Eccentricity  is  often  to 
be  met  with  m  his  scores — vulgarity  never.  With 
nngle-bearted  devotion  to  hie  art,  Berlioz  wrote 
exactly  as  the  smrit  moved  him,  the  reception 
of  hia  mndo  by  tne  pnbUc  being  a  consideration 
which  never  appean  to  have  enterol  into  his  mI- 
eulationa ;  hia  reputation  ha  was  prepared  to  leave 
to  "!nme,  the  Aven^;"  and,  like  Ifozart,  ha 
might  have  said,  "It  is  true  that  writing  in  this 
vray  I  starve ;  but  I  cannot  write  otherwise."  In 
this  respect  he  jiresents  to  musicians  a  noble 
example,  which  it  is  earnestly  to  be  wished  were 
mora  frequentiy  imitated. 

Hearors  of  the  symphony  on  Saturday  cannot 
&il  to  have  been  struck  vrith  the  remarkable 
melodic  richness  of  the  music.  In  the  character 
of  hie  melody  Berlioz  has  &r  moro  affinity  with  the 
modem  Qerman  school  than  with  that  of  hia  com- 
patriots. Most  modem  Fronch  compositions  are 
characterised  by  the  prevalence  of  dance  rhythms, 
which  would  render  it  comparatively  easy  to  turn 
the  music  into  a  set  of  qaadriUee  or  waltzes.  He 
would  be  indeed  a  raah  man  who  would  try  such 
an  e:n>eriment  vnft  BerlioL  Ualody  is  Iwn  in 
abundance ;  but  it  is  the  bnud  flowing  stream  of 
melody,  as  m  see  it  in  Beethoven,  or  m  the  pre- 
sent day  in  Brahms  and  Wagner,  and  not  the 
oondse,  at  tiroes  trivial,  melodic  forme  of  the 
French  "  opdrB-«omiqne,"  of  which  Beriioa  givea 
us  examples.  Hia  experimento  in  harmony  are 
also  very  bold,  and  at  times*  so  new  that  the  ear 
needs  to  become  accustomed  to  them  before  it  can 
accept  them ;  there  are  even  passages  which  can 
only  be  received  under  protest;  but  beforeharahly 
condemning  these,  it  will  be  well  to  remember 
that  many  of  the  harmonic  ventures,  so  to  speak, 
of  Beethoven  appeared  in  hia  day  no  less  unwar- 
rantable than  thoee  to  be  found  in  the  finale  of 
Hmnid  do  to  ourselves.  Of  the  wonderful  beauty 
of  the  orcheetrai  colouring  we  have  already 
spoken. 

Tlie  peifoimanoe  of  the  symphony  on  Saturday 
was  in  all  reroectB  miBteriy— worthy  alike  of  the 
work  and  of  Mr.  Manns.  The  viola  solo  part  was 
plaved  to  perfection  l^^  Herr  Straus,  vraile  the 
orchestra,  in  spite  of  the  great  difficulty  of  the 
music,  left  nottung  to  desire.  The  reception  of 
the  work  was  most  enthnuastic,  each  movement 
being  most  warmly  received.  We  trust  that  Mr, 
Manns  will  be  encouraged  by  the  success  o£  Harold 
to  give  US  also  the  "  Symphonie  Fantastique  "  and 
Itomeo  and  JuUet.  Both  works  are  well  within 
the  means  of  the  Crystal  Palace  orohestra,  and 
Mr.  Manns  can  be  trusted  to  do  them  justice. 

The  remainder  of  the  programme  conusted  of 
the  song  "  Though  clouda  by  tompeste/  from  the 
FrtiaehuU,  e»»lkntly  sung  bv  Mis.  Oufood ;  of 
the  *'  Soi^  of  Deatiny,**  by  Branms ;  and  Mendels- 
sohn's 42Dd  Psalm,  in  which  the  solos  were  sung 
br  Mrs.  Osgood  end  Mesani  Tower,  Beckett, 
Thomdike,  aad  lyE^^ville.  Of  these  pieces  we 
have  no  apace  to  write;  and  aa  both  the  works  have 
been  g^ven  before  at  Sydenham,  it  is  tumeoeiBary. 

Fbbnsur  Pboui. 


IiT  the  person  of  Mdlle.  Janotha  a  further  addi- 
tion has  Deea  made  to  the  ranks  of  aocepteble 
^aniats  at  the  Monday  Ftmikr  Concerts.  Mdlle. 
Janotha  appeared  at  one  of  the  Saturday  perform- 
aooes,  and  also  at  a  New  PhUharmonie  concert 
laat  Beas(»i,  in  each  case  winning  conaidenble 
approval.  Her  performance  of  Beeutoven'a  thirty- 
two  variations  m  C  minor,  on  Monday  last,  waa 
meritorious,  though  in  some  reepects  it  may  have 
failed  to^  meet  expectations.  Mdlle,  Janotha 
played  with  fluency  and  neatness,  but  in  a  singu- 
larly cold  and  pasuonless  style,  aa  if  hitentionuly 
repressing  any  tendency  to  the  manifestation  of 
strong  feeting.  This  lack  of  artistic  fervour  mili- 
tated also  against  the  due  e&ct  in  Brahma's 
T«iy  inqpiMKve  piaaofivta  qoaitett  is  ▲  (Op*  26). 
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miHlcnr  (P.  BJ,  Hw  Wv    FkHutBHi,  itM       '  ^ 

Wood  ML  v.).  ^bndbook  o<  ITnaiBg  fcr  ttwSf^  ^ 
HMpttal,UnM  (Om^  ^ 


A  ftirtlwr  oppoitin^tj  for  pawbig  judgment  (m 
the  claims  of  Hdlle.  JunotbA  will  occur  to-day  at 
the  OryBtal  Pdac^  wkare  ehe  u  announced  to  play 
BeethoTen'a  concwto  in  Q,  Meanwhile  her  ex- 
cellent touch  and  careful  execution  miut  receive 
ready  acknowledgment,  allowance  on  the  score  of 
nervousnecB  beiiw  made  for  BhortcominffB  in  other 
respects.  At  SfDnday'B  concert  Spohrs  quartett 
in  A  (Op.  98),  ms  mm  fat  the  first  time. 
This  worn  oonaiBte  m  bat  tkrea  mcnwrnents, 
a  Minuet  or  Scherzo  bein;^  wanting.  Like  some 
others  by  the  same  composer,  it  is  really  a 
solo  for  the  first  violiuj  and  abotrnds  with 
effective  braimra  pasea^  for  that  instrument, 
while  the  otherg  maiatain  the  modest  task  of  ac- 
companiment. A  continued  stream  of  delicious, 
if  somewhat  cloying,  melody  previuls  in  each  of 
the  three  movements,  and  the  h^hest  praise  must 
be  acc<Brded  to  Mdme.  Norman-N^da  for  the 
marvellons  grace  and  finish  with  which  she  exe- 
cuted Spohr's  grateful  phrasea.  MdUe.  Bedeker 
■was  agam  the  vocalist,  and  showed  even  more 
than  on  the  previous  Monday  the  advance  she 
has  recently  loade  in  vocal  ait.  Her  voice  has 
gained  in  volume  and  richness,  and  tiie  lendeocy 
towards  the  objectionable  wSntfo  is  no  longer 
sppaient. 

The  reprehensible  practice  of  presenting  muti- 
lated versions  of  operas  is  unfortunately  eainiog 
mrand  at  oar  lync  theatres.  Meyerbeer^  cheK 
aceuvn  Let  SitguenoU  is  now  given  minus  Ute 
fifth  act,  to  the  nttar  damage  of  the  dramatic 
effect.  Now  that  an  eaily  lunir  of  oommenconent 
is  adopted  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  the  principal 
excuse  for  this  treatment  of  a  great  work  is  no 
longer  available.  The  present  cast  of  the  opera  is 
one  of  general  efficiency,  and  even  of  exceilenoe, 
in  so  &r  as  the  ladies  are  concerned.  A  new 
baritone,  Signer  Valcheri,  has  appeared  without 
producing  much  effect,  and  the  company  remains 
weak  in  baritones  and  tenors,  M.  Oandidus  being 
comp^ed  b^  ^tracted  illness  to  abandon  the 
hope  of  continuing  his  engagement. 

Mdllb.  AjtBBB  has  added  to  the  favourable 
imptession  she  made  at  the  outset,  by  her  more 
recent  impersonations  of  Marguerite  in  Fautt,  and 
Gilda  in  ^i^hl^io.  Though  not  by  any  means  a 
finished  singer,  Mdlle.  Ambre  pleases  by  her 
earnestness,  and  still  more  by  her  avoidance  of 
that  bugbear  known  as  tradition.  She  identifies 
herself  with  the  character  she  is  representin|r  for 
the  time  beinff,  and  acts  with  force  and  wmaem- 
bUmce,  thus  ^ding  a  charm  to  parts  which  have 
otherwise  become  hackneyed. 

Tbb  Cambridge  University  Muucal  Society,  an 
institution  of  wmch  we  have  often  had  occasion  to 
speak  &voaiably  in  these  columns,  gave  its  one 
hundred  and  fifbf-ninth  concert  in  the  Guildhall 
last  Wednesday  week,  under  the  direction  of  its 
conductor,  Mr.  0.  Villiers  Stanford.  According 
to  its  custom,  the  society  distii^ruisbed  itsdf  by 
produdng  a  work  entirely  out  of  tiie  beaten  track  ; 
the  choice  in  the  present  instance  falling  on 
Handel's  Semde,  a  work  which  has  probably  not 
bean  previously  heard  in  pubUo  during  the  present 
oeatOT^.  It  mvf  be  best  described  as  a  secular 
mtono;  the  libntto  bdag  adapted  fat  mnnoal 
polioses  from  OoDgnre's  dnma.  Though  eon- 
tainiBg  some  of  Himdel's  finest  choruses,  espfr- 
eially  the  "  Avert  these  omens,  all  ye  powers," 
and  "  dif  terror  and  astonjahment,"  the  stavngest 
interest  of  the  work  ia  to  be  found  in  the  emi- 
nently dramatic  character  of  the  solo  mosie, 
which  is  throughout  in  the  old  master's  best  vein. 
Owing  to  the  great  length  of  the  piece,  the  omis- 
sitm  of  severu  numbws  was  necessary  to  bring 
the  performance  within  a  reasonable  length ;  the 
needful  curtailments  were  made  with  much  judg- 
ment. The  solo  parts  were  song  bv  Miss  de 
Harpe,  Mdme.  Fatey,  and  three  memtieni  of  the 
TJniversi^— the  Rev.  L,  Boriesow,  Mr.  G.  F.  Cobb, 
and  the  Hon.  Spencer  Lyttelton.  Of  these  it  ia 
almost  needless  lb  say  tut  Mdme.  Pater  carried 
off  the  palm ;  her  ni^[iiig  of  the  music  allotted  to 


Juno  bdng  In  all  respects  admirable.  The 
choruses  were  oorreoUy^  sung  by  the  choir ;  the 
only  fault  to  be  found  with  them  being  a  want  of 
deciuon  and  firmnees  in  their  "attack."  The 
additional  aceompamments  necessitated  in  amui§^ 
ing  a  work  dl  Handel's  for  modem  perfimnanee 
were  tiie  work  of  the  eonduetor,  who  may  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  thoionghly  aitistic  mmmer  in 
which  he  has  performed  his  task,  his  additions 
being  at  once  appropriate  and  moDtmaive.  ^e 
oonrart  concluded  with  a  performance  of  Beet- 
hoven's "  Ohoral  Fantasia,"  m  which  the  piano- 
forte MTt  was  exceedingly  well  played  by  Bfr. 
J.  A.  FuUer-Biutland,  a  member  oi  the  soeia^. 

M.  MAsasHSt  has  been  elected  to  the  chur 
at  the  Acad^mie  des  Beaux-Arts,  rendered  vacant 
by  the  death  of  M.  Fnuifois  Boiin. 

MiBS  llrnxs  HoPBOBK,  a  young  lady  of  Edin- 
buig-h,  who  has  just  finished  a  two-years'  course 
at  the  Leipzig  Oonservatorinm  of  Mosic,  has  been 
very  successful  in  one  of  the  Gewandhaus  Ooncerts, 
where  ehe  played  Cho|Hn's  concerto  in  F  minor, 
and  the  Liu^betto  from  Henselt's  concerto.  She 
was  well  received,  and  recalled  after  each  piece. 
She  formerly  stndtod  under  Mr.  Lieehtenstem,  of 
Edinburgh.' 
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SATUItDArt  DECEMBER  14,  1878. 
Kb.  345,  SerieB, 


Tbi  Kditok  eawnot  vnderiake  to  refum,  or 
to  eorretpond  viWt  fko  wriiera  of,  rejected 
maniueript. 

It  it  pairtievlarltf  reqtteeted  that  all  htmneta 
UUer§  regarding  the  supply  of  the  paper, 
4*0.,  may  he  addressed  to  the  Pvblibher, 
and  not  io  the  Editob. 


LITERATURE. 

The  L!fe  and  Letters  of  Sydney  Bdbell. 
Edited  hj  E,  J.  With  Portrait  and 
Photographio  Illastrations.  In  Two 
Volumes.    (Smith,  Elder  &  Co.) 

A  BKCOBD  of  the  misfortunes  and  the  allevi- 
ations of -a  life  as  singularly  painful  as  it  was 
uiu£(Hrmly  noble  cannot  fiiil  to  be  welcomed 
bj  all  wno  do  not  confine  their  interest  to 
what  is  Tose-colonred  and  agreeable.    It  is, 
to  be  sure,  dispiriting  to  witness  a  wreck  so 
complete  of  qualities  so  splendid,  but  those 
who  can  endure  the  stress  of  an  ancient 
tragedj  should  not  shrink  from  watching 
this  no  lees  tragic  career.    It  is  not  agree- 
able to  read  of  a  wise  and  humane  Titan 
paralysed  and  broken  by  the  envy  of  the 
gods,  but  the  long  testimony  of  the  ^es  has 
pronounced  it   healthful ;   and  we  doubt 
whether  the  history  of  modem  literature 
possesses  another  parallel  to  the  Prometheus 
so  <dose  as  tbe  life  of  Sydney  Dobell.  Bom 
into  the  world  with  the  moat  Bhining  gifts 
of  mind  and  body,  prepued  alike  to  sway 
the  hearts  of  men  as  a  friend,  as  an  orator, 
and  as  a  poet,  exquisitely  pare  and  tender, 
heroically  strong,   this   great  heart  and 
brain  were  sacrificed  at  the  outset,  broken 
on  the  threshold,  by  a  mistaken  system  of 
education,  and  by  successive  accidents  of 
health.     One    of   the    most  remarkably 
sensitive    children    of .  the    century  was 
trained  in  in&ncy  to  a  constant  and  pre- 
cocious  self-analysis ;  one    of    the  most 
perilonsly  religions  minds  was  dedicated 
in  the   cradle    to    the   apostleship  of 
a  nanow  sect ;  one  of  the  most  eager  and 
restless  of  spirito  was  encouraged,  nay 
iu;ged,  to  ontspeed  itself  during  those  very 
jrears  of  early  youth  when  repose  and  a 
jndioions  division  of  employment  are  abso- 
lately  necessary.    The  result  was  as  dis. 
aatrons  as   might    have    been  expected. 
Pati^e  developed  into  disease,  the  causes 
of  disease  were  ignored,  and  the  evil  became 
chrouic ;   an    immeiwe  vitality  struggled 
against  all  these  disabilities,  and  dragged  its 
possessor   painfully  on   into  a  s^ttered 
middle  age.   With  the  documents  before  ns 
which  these  volumes  present,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  refirain  &om  the  observation  that  an 
education  more  radically  and  obstinately 
wrong-headed  than  that  inflicted  on  Sydney 
Dobell  is  scarcely  to  be  conceived,  and  that 
to  this  are  pkunly  and  almost  entirely  dne  the 
mia  of  his  oonstitntion  and  the  comparative 
failure  of  his  glorious  poetic  promise.  But 
so  much  stronger  is  character  than  genins 
ttiul  health  that  the  perverse  training  of  his 


youth,  which  shattered  his  body  and  left  his 
work  a  fragment,  had  no  power  to  dim  the 
light  of  his  personal  nature.  Bred  up  to 
look  upon  himself  as  something  esoteric  and 
holy,  he  had  no  sooner  reached  manhood 
than  he  became  eminent  for  liberality  of 
heart  and  spiritual  modesty.  Backed  with 
pain  and  impatient  of  the  constant  check 
upon  his  ambition,  he  never  allowed  a  petu- 
lant phrase  to  escape  him,  but,  by  a  noble 
compromise  with  nature,  found  a  physical 
solace  in  relieving  the  wants  of  others,  and 
in  using  his  own  morbidly-acute  sensibility 
to  anticipate  and  prevent  the  misfortunes  of 
his  friends.  His  sympathy  was  at  the  com- 
mand of  anyone  worthy  to  appreciate  it ; 
his  blame,  itself,  was  a  thing  more  valuable 
than  any  vulvar  laudation ;  nor  was  anyone 
leas  miserly  in  granting  the  golden  largess 
of  his  praise.  Solely  as  a  man  of  letters, 
Sydney  Dobell  had  not  a  few  superiors 
among  his  contemporaries,  if  not  in  original 
genius,  at  least  judged  by  the  measure  of 
work  he  was  able  to  perform.  Bat  as  a  man, 
no  loftier  or  more  nearly  faultless  personage 
has  been  presented  to  tbe  world  of  letters. 
In  his  crystal  parity  of  life  he  seems  to  have 
escaped  all  the  soiling  imperfections  of  onr 
giddy  and  self-conscious  age. 

Sydney  Thompson  DobeU  was  bom  on 
April  5,  1824,  at  Cranbrook,  in  Kent.  His 
second  name,  which  he  never  used  iu  after 
life,  connects  him  at  once  with  his  evil 
genius,  his  maternal  grand&ther,  Samuel 
Thompson.  The  latter  was  a  very  remark- 
able ^rson  in  his  generation,  the  founder  of 
a  cnnons  sect,  somewhat  resembling  that  of 
the  Plymouth  Brethren,  but  more  lax  in 
di^gma,  and  less  sorapaloudy  Biblical.  The 
"^e-Thinking  Christians, '  as  they  called 
themselves,  had  a  very  zealous  member  in 
the  &ther  of  the  poet,  from  whom  be  seems 
to  have  inherited  the  nervous  part  of  his 
temperament,  and  something  of  his  devotion 
for  letters.  The  sect  was  in  a  moribund 
condition  at  the  birth  of  Sydney,  and  he 
was  immediately  set  apart  with  the  design  of 
his  becoming  its  apostle  and  torch-bearer. 
Under  the  burden  of  this  apostolic  mission 
tbe  child  grew  up,  and  the  father  carefully 
preserved  in  a  diary  the  sayings  and  doings 
of  the  inspired  prodigy.  The  extracts  from 
this  diary  give  us  tbe  spectacle  of  a  thin 
plant  harrying  into  pale  maturity  under 
artificial  heat  and  protected  from  the  healthy 
^rs  of  life  by  a  ^lass.  The  development, 
however,  was  rapid  and  brilliant  enough 
even  for  his  father's  ambition ;  at  three 
years  old  he  is  described  as  of  "  very 
astonishing  understanding,"  as  "  prefer- 
ring mental  diversion  to  eating  and  drink- 
ing," as  "very  inventive  with  tales," 
and  as  possessing  "literary  powers  ex- 
tensive  and  generalising,  but  too  heedless 
to  attend  to  particulars'*  At  ten  years 
the  poor  child  had  attained  the  mental 
ripeness  of  eighteen ;  he  was  writing  ex- 
ceisdingly  good,  but  elderly,  gnomic  verses, 
and  he  suemnly  fell  in  love  with  the  lady 
whom  he  afterwards  nrarried.  At  the  age  of 
foorteen  his  nervous  excitement  and  his  in- 
tellectual precocity  reached  a  climax  fatal  to 
his  subsequent  happiness.  We  have  a 
melancholy  picture  of  the  boy  at  this  period, 
without  a  companion  of  his  own  age,  buried 
in  study,  harassed  with  business,  and  deeply 


engaged  in  composing  a  tragical  drama  on 
the  history  of  Napoleon.  Up  to  this' time 
his  physical  powers,  which  were  vexr  con- 
siderable, had  seemed  unimpaired  under  the 
stress  of  a  childhood  even  more  arduous 
to  the  nerves  than  that  of  John  Stnart  Mill. 
But  in  the  winter  of  1838  they  suddenly 
gave  way,  and  plunged  him  in  a  long  and 
miserable  illness.  This  had  no  so(mer  passed 
away  than  the  old  drudgery  was  resumed ; 
with  an  unwilling  boy  the  system  might 
have  proved  harmless,  but,  unhappily,  Sydney 
DobeU  was  only  too  willing  to  live  on  the 
capital  of  his  constitution.  He  accepted  the 
burden  of  apostleship  to  which  he  believed 
that  he  was  born,  and  began  to  exercise  hia 
oratory  in  the  Church,  sometimes  speaking 
for  more  than  two  hours.  At  sixteen  he  was 
a  full-blown  theological  pedant,  with  a 
miraculous  flux  of  words  at  his  command. 
By  this  time  he  was  engaged  to  be  married 
to  his  future  wife,  and  almost  the  only  in- 
discretion with  which  we  have  to  charge  the 
editors  of  this  life  is  the  printing  of  t^e  sad 
religious  jargon  that  passed  for  love-letters 
with  the  over-exoited  and  inexperienced  boy. 
This  spurious  zeal,  though  thoroughly  sin- 
cere at  the  moment,  is  foreign  to  the  true 
nature  of  Dobell,  and  throws  no  light  on  his 
character,  while  it  tends  to  disgust  the  reader. 
Of  the  extraordinary  relations  between  fiither 
and  son  we  catch  a  curious  glimpse  in  a  re- 
port given  by  the  latter  of  a  conversation  in 
1840.  The  boy's  drama,  sent  to  a  pub- 
lisher, has  been  rejected,  and  the  father,  to 
temper  the  disappointment  to  him,  suddenly 
informs  him  that  bis  betrothed  is  dead,  and 
asks  him  what  he  will  do.  He  merely  points 
to  the  stream  flowing  below  them  ;  and  the 
father  seems  quite  unconcerned  at  this  threat 
of  snioide,  but  congratulates  them  both  that 
the  "  sad  news  *'  is  really  not  quite  so 
serious.  About  this  time,  in  connexion 
with  the  rejected  Napoleon,  the  poet  Camp- 
bell, then  a  very  old  man,  became  interested 
in  Sydney  Dobell,  and  visited  him  in  1843, 
a  few  months  before  his  own  death.  We 
soon  find  the  boy  enjoying  the  luxury  of 
being  ill  for  the  sake  of  the  rest  it  gives 
him;  and,  finally,  in  1844,  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  he  closes  this  prepoaterons  boyhood 
in  marriage.  Bat  there  was  no  honeymoon, 
no  holiday  :  the  young  people  settled  down 
to  their  business-life  in  the  Cotswold  Hills 
on  their  wedding-day.  The  &thsr  records 
this  impression  of  the  bridegroom : — 

"  He  looks  horribly  thin  and  pale.  Hia  mind 
fidgets  away  his  phv&ical  powers.  ...  He  has 
formed  a  habit  of  night-meditation  and  prayer,  to 
the  loss  of  KBt,  ia  addition  to  mnoh  tune  speaA 
that  way  in  the  day  whdn  he  can  get  alone.  .  .  . 
'Tia  certainly  a  majestic  mind ;  but  I  fear  he  is 
weakening  it  by  ex^mes." 

From  this  point,  however,  we  trace  a  mr-afc 
happy  reaction  in  the  young  poet's  mental 
health.  His  marriage,  though  not  outwardly 
fortunate — for  nothing  seemed  fortnnate  in 
the  life  of  Sydney  Dobell — was  at  least  the 
best  thing  that  could  happen  to  him.  His 
wife  was  in  every  reape,ct,  except  health, 
fitted  to  gladden  and  direct  his  over^straine  j 
intelligence,  and  to  be  a  helpmate  for  bim. 
At  first  tbe  young  conple  persisted  in  the 
practice  of  that  social  isohition  from  "  the 
world  "  which  was  one  of  tbe  tenets  of  the 
sect;  bat  the  mellovung  influence  of  the 
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vite  soon  opened  the  doors  to  that  best 
society  which  ever  afterwards  proved  to  be 

•  the  poet's  traest  soUce.  Unhappil j,  before 
the  system  had  had  time  to  recaperate,  a 
second  illness  prostrated  it  to  the  lowest 
point.  In  January  1847  Sydney  Dobell 
suffered  from  an  attack  of  rfaenmatio  fever 
which  very  nearly  proved  &tal,and  from 
the  effects  of  which  he  never  fully  re- 

;eovOTed. 

I  (  The  next  nine  years  represented  the  Imef 
'  portion  of  his  life  which  he  was  able  to  de- 

■  vote  to  literary  work.    They  were  certainly 

•  the  brightest  and  happiest,  and  the  record 
of  their  manifold  events  is  the  portion  of  the 
present  biography  which  will  be  most  at. 

-  tractive  to  the  general  reader.  Most  un- 
happily, no  sooner  had  Dobell  recovered 
from  his  fever  than  his  wife,  who  had  over- 
taxed her  strength  in  nursing,  fell  ill  in  her 

.  turn,  to  be,  it  would  appear,  a  chronic 
invalid  for  the  remainder  m  their  married 

I  life.  They  were,  however,  able  to  travd  a 
l^k,  to  receive  guests,  and  to  enjoy  the 

.  distinctions    which   his    literary  success 

■  broi^^t  upon  them.  For  in  1850  he  achieved 

■  a  brilliant  saooess  with  his  first  volame,  The 
Roman,  the  inherent  merits  of  which,  no 

'  l^s  than  its  appositeness  in  a  political  sense, 
.  attracted  almost  universal  attention.    It  is 

-  needless  to  discuss  the  literary  qualities  of 

•  poems  which  have  become  a  recognised  part 
of  English  literature ;  but  it  may  be  said 
that  the  early  training  of  the  poet  and  his 
&ilin^  health  have  much  to  do  with  those 
techmcal  imperfections  that  his  gi'eatest 
admirers  must  ackntiwledge  to  exist  in  his 
works, which  seem,  indeed,  to  be  rather  mines 
of  rich  poetic  ore  than  the  wrought  art  of 

■  poeti^.  He  had  so  ori^^ftl  and  lofty  an 
imagination,  and  so  dignified  a  conception 
of  the  poet's  calling,  that  it  seems  abso- 

^  .  lately  certain  that  with  ordinary  health  he 
wonfd  have  risen  into  that  perfection  which 
is  attained  only  by  the  first  men  of  a  cen- 
tury. Among  friendships  which  his  literary 
success  ensnred  him,  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting was  that  with  Charlotte  Bronte.  In 
1854  he  published  Balder  and  settled  in 
Edinbui^h,  where  he  commenced  that  inti- 
mate with  Alexander  Smith'  which  was  for 
a  long  time  the  one  fact  in  his  career  known 
to  the  public.  In  conjunction  with  the 
young  Glasgow  poet  he  published  in  1855 
SowneU  on  the  War,  and  at  this  point  the 
first  volame  of  the  biography  closes.  The 
following  year  saw  the  publication  of  his 
most  popular  volnme,  Bngland  in  Time  of 
Wari  and  with  this  book,  issued  in  his 
thirty-second  year,  the  literary  career  of 
Sydney  Dobell  practically  closes. 

The  remainder  of  his  life,  covering  nearly 
twenty  years  of  ceaseless  pain  and  anxiety, 
is  carefdlly  described  in  the  second  volume. 
After  vain  efforts  to  regain  a  fair  condition 
of  health  in  Scotland  and  England,  he  was 
ordered  to  travel  abroad.    Accordingly  the 
winter  of  1862  was  spent  in  Provence,  that 
of  1868  in  Spain,  that  of  1864  in  Central 
,  Italy,  and  that  of  1865  in  the  neighbourhood 
.of  Florence.    He  who  had  loved  the  South 
.80  long,  and  who  had  described  it  by  the 
light  of  imagination  so  faithfully,  was 
delighted  to  visit  it  at  last,  and  to  record  in 
valuable  and  piotnresque  memoranda  the 
spell  it  cast  over  his  emotions.    But,  daring 


the  third  of  these  joomeys,  he  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  meet  with  an  accident  that  far 
more  than  counterbalanced  the  good  effect 
of  the  mild  air  upon  his  system.  At  Puteoli 
he  was  trying  to  realise  the  scene  that  me  t  the 
eye  of  St.  Paul  as  he  landed,  when,  stepping 
some  paces  back,  he  fell  eight  or  nine  feet 
into  an  old  Boman  drain,  braising  his  neck 
and  the  upper'  part  of  his  spine.  He 
managed  to  attract  attention  by  lifting  his 
hat  at  the  end  of  his  son-umlnrella,  was 
helped  out,  and  seemed  little  the  worse. 
But,  in  £&ct,  there  had  been  inflicted  injuries 
which  settled  in  a  fatal  direction  the  doubt- 
ful question  of  his  recovery.  From  this 
time  forward  he  was  subject  to  attacks  of  an 
epileptiform  nature;  still,  by  the  use  of 
great  care,  his  life  might  have  been  pre- 
served but  for  another  of  those  disastrous 
accidents  which  seemed  to  follow  Sydney 
Dobell  like  a  &te,  and  which  undid  in  a 
day  the  labour  of  yeai^.  In  the  spring  of 
1869  a  more  which  he  was  exercising — for  he 
was  anadmirablerider — threwhim  and  rolled 
upon  him.  He  felt  himself  that  his  injuries 
were  mortal,  but  it  was  not  until  August  22, 
1874,  that  his  indomitable  nature  finally 
sank  under  these  successive  blows.  The 
record  of  his  end  is  fitly  closed  by  a  very 
beautiful  sonnet,  bearing  the  initials  of  his 
friend  Prof.  ]!7ichol,  which  sums  up  in  a 
happy  style  the  chivalric  qualities  of  this 
most  anfortanate  of  great  men. 

In  closing  these  volumes  it  is  impossible 
not  to  raise  the  question  whether  tiie  time 
was  ripe  for  their  pablioation.  Without 
precisely  venturing  to  answer  this  in  the 
negative,  I  cannot  but  express  an  individual 
opinion  that  the  interest  and  even  the  intel- 
ligibility of  the  narrative  has  been  en- 
dangered by  this  haste.  Of  the  skill  and 
tact  of  the  principal  biographer,  E.  J.,  there 
can  be  no  question.  Where  she  has  clear 
ground  to  move  over  for  an  undivided  couple 
of  pages  she  always  fascinates  the  reader. 
But  she  seems  to  have  struggled  against 
dif&cnities  that  are  hardly  comprehensible. 
She  is  checked  at  every  point  by  some  inci- 
dent or  name  which  she  feels,  or  has  been 
forced  to  feel,  it  would  be  indiscreet  to  men- 
tion. In  the  oorrespondence  this  inability 
to  speak  out  becomes  simply  provoking. 
The  second  volume  reminds  us  of  nothing 
so  much  as  of  those  enigmatical  satires  of  the 
last  centuiy,  in  which  we  read : — 

'*  Let  Gooztiy         ■wiUb.  chute  B  -join, 

To  foist  a  OB  G— noble  line." 

The  reader  smiles,  perhaps,  at  this  fiction ; 
but  he  will  hardly  smile  at  pages  of  such 
unintelligible  correspondence  as  this : — 

"  Some  time  ago  B         got  me  to  write  a 

sketch  of  Dr.  Smipaon  for  his  <  Men  of  the  Time.' 

Aa  I  wished  to  have  the  money  for  it,  and 

 had  commiBaions  to  do  other  portraits  for 

B  ,  I  sent  my  eltetch  to  B^—  through  ■ ; 

who,  in  addition  to'  giviDK  it  to  B'~—,  used  it 
in  a  New  YoA  paper.  There  was  no  groat  harm 
in  that,  if  B—  was  '  agreeaUe/  but  —  did 
more." 

OccBsionaDy  we  venture  to  be  sure  that 
a  name  might  fiurly  be  demanded ;  for  in- 
stance, all  the  correspondence  about  the 
young  poet  who  died  in  1856  is  to  the  credit 
of  both  parties ;  and  the  concealment  of  the 
name  after  more  than  twenty  years  seems, 
in  the  absence  of  evidence,  purely  fantastic. 


In  several  cases  we  are  able  to  guess  mon 
or  less  certainly  at  the  persons  aadresBed  di 
described,  and  fail  to  detect  the  dightest 
reason  for  myste^.  For  instance,  the  dr. 
cnmstantial  description  of  the  very  last  d 
Mr.  Dobell's  correapondeuts,  espedallj  the 
naming  of  one  of  his  works,  shows  that  it 
was  Mr.  Arthur  O'ShaugtuaMsy  to  whou 
these  kind  letters  were  addr^sed. 
should  this  be  as  carefully  as  poauUe  gob. 
oealed  from  usP  To  the  literary  histoiiao 
it  is  of  Bpeoial  interest  to  note  these  coi^ 
relations  between  distin^isbed  men  of  dif. 
ferent  generations.  It  is  plain  that  if  thij 
Life  of  Sydney  Dobell  is  to  be  of  lasdo^ 
interest^  somebody  should  preserre  a  copj 
with  the  gaps  filled  in  in  HS.  for  the  si- 
vantage  of  posterity.    Edhond  W.  Gosse. 


A  Sistory  of  England  from  the  Oondiuimij 
the  Great  War  t»  1815.  By  SpeuM 
Walpole.   Vols.  L  And  IL  (Longmm) 

Mb.  Spencer  WalMlb,  who  is  alre&dy&Tosr- 
ably  known  as  the  author  of  a  uaeliil  bio- 
graphy of  his  grand&ther,  the  Vima 
Perceval,  was  amply  justified  innnMHs; 
some  work  of  greater  pretensioiu;  ud  tk 
severest  critic  cannot  deny  th^doifii^ 
instalment  of  his  new  Sistory  ofBn^^Aii  'n 
at  least  a  refreshing  sign  of  the  times.  Ai 
a  well-considered  piece  of  honeBtandhbo- 
ribus  work,  conceived  and  executed  on  i 
considerable  scale,  carefully  kept  up  io  i 
certain  modest .  standard,  and  making  no 
claim  to  be  anything  beyond,  it  deeerrs 
marked  praise.    That  a  work  with  these 
qualities  can  still  be  planned,  and  in  pwl 
substantially  executed,  indicates  ttit  the 
ultimate  friamph  of  the  literary yeiito-nftfr* 
is  by  no  means  certain.   Though  Mr.^«- 
pole  can  seldom  be  siud  to  evince  u  uoife- 
quato  sense  of  the  dignity  of  his  ^^^^ 
have  never  met  with  a  work  Kf^Mj 
free  from  literary  coxcombry,  aniMMwas- 
fully  displaying  the  fruits  of  goniM.^^ 
without  any  conscious  efibrt.  ThBltoi"i|* 
is  clear  and  easy  reading  is  not  itoffawr 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  writer  doen^'j^JU 
very  deeply  into  the  soil  of  his  sulqect, 
step  has  been  well  pondered  and  carefiulT 
made,  and  the  requirements  of  the  gsnem 
public  have  been  steadily  kept  in  viev.  AjJ 
we  are  incKned  to  think  that  Mr.  Walp* 
vrill  not  be  without  appreciative  read«^ 
even  among  those  who  may  be  of  opiu« 
that  he  has  flown  at  too  high  game,  ^ 
that  in  a  work  dealing  with  so  great  a£^ 
iect  on  such  a  scale  there  can  be  no 
between  a  great  success  and  a  g'^*'.  '  v^ 
Those  who  are  not  inclined  to  ^^^T^ 
Mr.  Walpole,  as  an  historian,  is  *<>  J*  *J 
summarily  disposed  of  will  regret  that 
present  work  invites  comparison  with 
other  book  of  such  well-established  rtpnn- 
tion  as  msam,riiTiea,u'8 nistory of  tum^ 
It  is  tme  that  there  is  ample  room  "1 
world  for  both.     Mr.  ■^alpo^«'^ 
somewhat  hwger,  period  for  penod,  tn 
that  of  Miss  Martineau.   It  is  consh-Qcwj 
4S  the  author  announces  in  his  rKttix, 
a  more  historical  and  less  annftlwoc 
The  incidents,  for  example,  of  the 
with  which  these  two  volumes  deal,  r^Jg 
from  Waterioo  to  the  Beform  ^"'j^ 
are  grouped  under  the  mon  mwonan 
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and  each  group  is  carried  on  aeparately  for 
a  period  of  years.  The  story  of  the  Queen's 
tnal,  of  the  Irish  and  Eeform  agitation,  and 
of  the  foreign  poHo^  after  CasUereagh,  are 
thus  isdatetC  and  witii  advantage,  &om  the 
main  narrative  of  domestdc  incident.  This 
is  BO  much  distinct  gain,  both  to  the  reader 
and  to  the  appeanuioe  of  the  work.  It  can- 
not be  said  that  the  total  impresuon  of  the 
book  is  so  clear  and  chanuitezistic,  and  so  tme 
to  the  political  colour  of  events,  as  that  left 
by  the  lady  historian.  But  if  less  vivid,  it  is 
certainly  broader  and  more  even.  In  a  sense 
it  may  be  pronounced  to  be  more  hiatorioal ; 
and  lir.  Walpole  has  done  far  more 
than  any  predecessor  to  expose  fully 
the  eoonomical  basis  on  which  the 
history  of  the  period  rests.  This  is  the 
irriter's  strong  point.  Mr.  Walpole  is 
highly  SDOoessM  in  dealing  with  the  growth 
of  commercial  and  mann&ctnring  interests, 
with  Annnal  Budgetfl,  and  with  the  merits 
of  Vansittart,  Bobinaont  and  Hnskisson; 
and  in  this  respect  his  work  may  be  referred 
to  with  fall  confidence.  If  he  prores  equally 
successful  in  the  succeeding  period,  his  work 
will  be  of  real  service  to  the  student  of 
British  finance.  The  political  bias  of  Mr. 
"Waipole,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  is 
Liberal,  though  his  liberalism  has  something 
of  a  Whiggish  cast  We  cannot,  however, 
promise  the  reader  of  the  present  work  any 
satisfactory  accoant  of  the  origines  of  modem 
Liberalism,  any  clear  indication  of  tiie  lines 
on  which  it  has  developed,  or  any  account  of 
its  connexion  with  similar  elements  in  other 
ooantries.  Mr.  Walpole  has  not  erred  on 
the  side  of  temerity  in  generalising.  He 
has  a  proToldng  way  of  stopping  short  just 
where  a  kgitimaie  dedaotion  might  have 
tempted  him  od.  Withont  appearing  to 
exalt  nadnly  the  dynamical  or  evolutional 
school  of  historical  thinkers,  we  may  fairly 
say  that  all  writers  of  history  are  expect^ 
to  show  a  certain  sense  of  cause  and  efiect, 
and  that  moat  historians  of  repute  display 
such  a  sense  more  folly  than  Mr.  Walpole. 

In  one  respect  we  prefer  Miss  Martineau 
to  Mr.  Wfdpole.    Keen  and  precise  in  her 
feminine  intuition  of  the  main  traits  of  any 
pnbUo  ofaaraoter,  she  never  loaded  her  pagos 
with  unnecessary  detail.   About  half  of  the 
description  with  which  Mr.  Walpole  intro- 
duces  the  figures  of  his  drama  might  nsoally 
be  stmok  out.    Mr.  Walpole's  decided 
&cility  as  a  writer  often  t«npts  him  where 
Be  should  have  re&ained.    It  is  not  every 
account  r^nlarly  kept  for  years  in  Hansard 
and  the  AnntuU   'RegUter  which  is  worth 
posting  into   the  double-entry  ledger  of 
History.    History  knows  nothing  of  many 
of  the  official  nonentities  whom  Mr.  Walpole 
describes ;  and  he  sometimes  mars  the  general 
efiect  of  his  work  by  over-labouring  its  best 
features.    Eldon's  or  Joseph  Hume's  in- 
fluence on  the  fortunes  of  England  scarcely 
depended  on  the  very  well-known  incidents 
of  their  early  careers :  and  we  might  surely 
Lave  been  spared  Sir  Yic^  Gibbs  and 
Brother  Bragge  altogether.    The  veiy  men- 
tion of  their  names  has  in  our  time  a  savour 
as  it  were  of  obsolete  comedy.   Again,  Miss 
Martineau,    with   feminine    courage  and 
ardour,  plunges  at  once  into  the  stream 
of  history.    Mr.  Walpole   waits  until  he 
has  executed  a  preliminary   prelude  of 


about  four  hundred  pages,  in  which  he  takes 
stock,  as  it  wer^  of  Uie  British  Empire, 
somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  exordinm 
of  Mscaulay,  The  conception  cannot  be 
described  as  happy.  It.  is  not  that  these 
pages  are  not  m  themselves  instrootive, 
amusing  and  interesting.  They  do,  in  fact, 
contain  an  excellent  account  of  the  growth 
of  British  trade  and  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, though  the  precise  efiect  of  the  stimu- 
lus communicated  to  them  by  the  great  war 
is  not  BO  clearly  shown  as  it  might  have  been. 
Bat  the  connexion  between  this  exordium 
and  the  body  of  the  work  is  not  sufficiently 
obvious,  and  it  might  with  great  advantage 
be  in  another  edition  considerably  abridged. 
We  are  bound  to  say,  moreover,  that,  in 
spite  of  one  or  two  very  fair  pieces  of 
criticism,  such  as  that  on  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Mr.  Walpole's  account  of  the  literary  ele- 
ment and  its  effect  on  the  period  should 
either  be  omitted  or  thoronghly  reconsidered. 
It  may  be  said,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Mr. 
Walpole  has  here  had  no  complete  and  accu- 
rate anthorify,  no  faithful  Hansard  or  trusty 
Porter  to  guide  his  footsteps.  No  period  of 
literature  is  more  obscure  to  the  student  of 
the  present  day  than  that  between  the  death 
of  Burke  and  the  death  of  Coleridge.  But 
we  can  hardly  conceive  of  any  serious  account 
of  that  period  which  coald  be  less  acceptable 
as  a  whole  than  the  account  of  Mr.  Widpole. 

Mr.  Walpole's  plan  has  perhaps  led  him 
to  reserve  for  future  volames  a  branch  of 
British  history  of  surpassing  interest  to  the 
modern  reader.  We  have  in  these  volumes 
sciuveh^  a  hint  of  the  story  of  Indian 
and  Ocdonial  affairs  daring  the  period 
which  they  cover.  The  writer's  pre&tory 
hint,  above  mentioned,  no  doubt  indicates 
that  these  topics  are  reserved  for  their 
proper  place,  and  that  we  may  expect  in 
due  time  an  accoant,  among  other  matters, 
of  the  Pindarree  and  Mahratta  War ;  of  the 
growth  of  Australia ;  of  the  settlement  of 
colonial  afiairs  with  the  Datoh  in  Uie  East ; 
of  the  foundation  of  Singapore,  and  of  the 
Eastern  Province  at  the  Cape ;  of  the  long- 
fought  battle  of  the  West  India  planters ; 
and  of  the  progress  of  political  afiairs  in  the 
Canadas.  These  are  matters  of  more  real 
importance  than  the  literary  merits  df  Miss 
Bum^  and  Miss  Austen,  than  the  bio- 
graphies of  obscure  offioisls  of  the  Treasury, 
than  a  good  deal  of  mere  gossip  about  cur- 
rent scandal  and  jobbery,  and  much  othw- 
wise  harmless  mbbish  which  encumbers 
Mr.  Walpole's  pages.  We  are  bound  to 
add  one  other  observation  on  the  general 
conception  of  his  work.  U;nleas  he  wishes 
to  go  to  the  limbo  whither  Bisset,  and  Bel- 
sham,  and  Adolphus,  and  many  another 
laborious  worthy,  have  gone,  he  most  look 
at  his  subject  from  the  oatside  as  well  as 
the  inside.  Ill-natured  persons  might  say 
that  in  the  search  for  authorities  whereon 
to  base  his  history  Mr,  Walpole  has  scarcely 
looked  beyond  the  morning-room  of  his 
club.  The  present  volumes  certainly  afford 
no  evidence  that  tiie  writer  has  studied  a 
single  foreign  authority  on  English  history, 
or  on  tiie  relation  of  English  history  to  the 
general  history  of  Europe,  or  even  on  con- 
temporary foreign  history.  If  Mr.  Walpole 
does  not  aspire  to  place  his  History  in  the 
highest  of  ranks,  he  should  at  least  strive  to 


give  his  English  reader  the  same  advan- 
tages which  the  German  reader  'enjoys. 
Nor  must  he  shrink  from  the  labour  of 
acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  every- 
Ikhing  that  he  chooses  to  bring  wUihin 
the  compass  of  his  aUusions.  Allusions 
may  fidrly  touch  a  good  deal  which  is 
but  remotely  related  to  the  matter  aotnally 
in  hand;  hut  many  readei^  will  say  that 
Mr.  Walpole  should  not  have  described  the 
battle  of  Assaye  as  an  easy  victory  over  "  a 
horde  of  Indians."  What  will  Scindia  say 
when  he  reads  Mr.  Walpole's  work,  as  he 
probably  will?  E.  J.  Patne. 


Lectures  on  the  Origin  and  QrovrCk  of  BeU- 
gion,  as  Hhuiraied  by  the  Religions  of  India. 
By  F.  Max  MuUer.  (Longmans  &  Co., 
and  Williams  &  Norgate.) 

It  was  a  memorable  morning  in  April-1878 
when  Prof.  Max  Miiller  stood  up  in  the 
Chapter  House  of  Westminster  Abbey  to 
deliver  the  first  of  his  lectures  on  the  Origin 
and  Growth  of  Religion.  The  place,  the 
lecturer,  and  the  occasion  were  all  alike  re- 
markable. Under  the  shadow  of  one  of  the 
noblest  buildings  ever  raised  by  mediaeval 
Christisinity  an  Oxford  lay  professor  came 
forward  to  deal  with  the  deepest  problems 
of  historical  rel^on  in  the  "  dry  light  "  of 
modem  science  and  in  the  name  of  a  tmst 
which,  as  Mr.  Murch  has  explained  in  a 
Pre&oe  to  the  present  volume,  was  intended 
by  its  founder,  Mr.  Hibbert,  to  promote  "  the 
unfettered  exercise  of  private  judgment  in 
matters  of  religion."  Times  chajige  and 
the  generations  of  men  with  them,  and  the 
crowded  audiences  which  attended  Prof. 
Max  Miiller's  lectures  showed  plainly  that 
the  days  are  passed  when  a  scientific  treat- 
ment of  religion  could  be  regarded  as  either 
irreverent  or  heterodox. 

In  &ct,  the  old  deductive  science  of 
theology — the  qneen  of  sciences,  as  it  was 
once  proudly  called-r-has  nothing  eithOTto 
fear  or  to  gain  from  the, modem  inductive 
science  of  religion.  The  two  belong  to 
wholly  difierent  spheres  of  thought  and 
study,  follow  difierent  methods,  start  from 
different  premisses,  It  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  science  of  religion  if  its  student  has 
sometimes  discarded  the  dogmatic  creed  he 
leamt  in  childhood ;  it  is  not  revelation,  but 
the  oatward  form  and  historical  growth  of 
religionkwith  which  he  has  to  do.  As  Prof.. 
Max  Muller  remarks : — 
"  Let  theol(^;ians,  be  they  Br^hmsRaa  or  Snmanaaf 
Mobeds  or  Mollahs,  Babbie  or  Doctors  of  IMvinity, 
try  to  determine  whether  any  given  religion  he 
perfect  or  imperfect,  true  or  false ;  what  we  want 
to  know  is,  how  religion  is  possible ;  how  human 
beings,  8uch  as  we  are,  came  to  have  any  religion 
at  aU ;  what  religion  is,  and  how  it  came  to  he 
what  it  is." 

The  time  is  ripe  for  such  an  enquiry.  Mate- 
rials have  been  accumulating  £rom  all  sides. 
The  science  of  langnago  has  swept  away  the 
barren  theories  on  the  early  histoiy  of  the 
human  mind  that  fbrmerly  contended  with 
each  other  for  supremacy,  and  ethnology, 
prehistoric  archaeology  and  comparative 
law  have  completed  the  work.  The  monu- 
ments of  Egypt  and  Assyria  have  been  re- 
covered and  interpreted,  the  Hebrew  records 
have  been  subjected  to  a-^rchingcxitioism, 
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and  last,  bat  not  least,  the  sacred  books 
of  PeraU  and  India  have  been  made 
to  disclose  their  half-forgotten  tale.  It 
is  «ith  liie  hymns  of  the  Hinda  Big-Veda, 
the  oldest '  memorial  of  oar  Aryan  race, 
and  with  the  lessons  we  may  learn  from 
them,  that  this  first  course  of  Hibbert 
Lectaree  is  mainly  concerned. 

The  lectures  are  seven  in  number.  The 
first  discusses  and  defines  the  perception  of 
the  infinite :  that  perception,  in  short,  which 
lies  at  the  basis  of  all  forms  of  faith.  The 
second  criticises  with  incisive  learning  the 
current  assumption  of  the  primitive  preva- 
lence of  Fetishism,  and  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  "is  not  a  primary  form  of 
religion."  In  the  third,  IVof.  Max  Miiller 
gives  ft  clear  and  interesting  sketch  of  the 
ancient  literature  of  India,  so  far  as  it 
supplies  materials  for  the  study  of  the  Origin 
of  Religion  ;  and  in  the  fourth  he  points  to 
the  distinction  that  exists  between  the  wor- 
ship  of  tangible,  of  semi- tangible,  and  of  in- 
tangible objects,  and  to  the  consequences  we 
may  draw  therefrom.  The  fifth  lecture  refers 
to  the  light  thrown  by  the  Big- Veda  on  the 
earliest  conceptions  of  infinity  and  law;  the 
sixth  treats  of  Henotheism,  Polytheism, 
Monotheism  and  Atheism  ;  and  the  seventh 
and  last  shows  how  the  old  Vedic  faith 
slowly  collapsed  nndor  the  inflaence  of  the 
new  philoBopby  it  had  itself  eroked,  or 
entered  upoo  new  phases  of  life  and  develop- 
ment. In  condition,  the  lecturer  is  careful 
to  guard  against  being  imagined  to  press  the 
evidence  of  the  Hinduhymns  further  than  it 
will  legitimately  carry  us  ;  the  Veda  can  do 
710  more  than  illustrate  the  origin  and 
growth  of  religion  ;  it  does  not  follow  that 
that  origin  and  growth  were  the  same  among 
all  the  manifold  races  of  mankind. 

Among  the  mass  of  facts  and  suggestions 
which  Prof.  Max  Muller  has  woven  together 
with  the  deft  skill  and  chaim  of  which  he 
is  so  great  a  master,  it  is  difficult  to  select 
any  poinfa  for  special  notice  in  the  limited 
space  at  my  disposal.  There  are  two  or 
tnree,  however,  which  cannot  well  be  passed 
over.  The  distinction  drawn  between  tan- 
gible, semi-tangible  and  intangible  objects 
and  the  religions  emotions  they  excited  in 
the  mind  of  early  man  is  striking  and  sug- 
gestive. A  time  came  when  the  jjrimitive 
savage  was  no  longer  contented  with  those 
tangible  objects,  like  stones  or  shells,  which 
ministered  to  his  daily  needs  and  adorn- 
jncnt  and  could  be  felt,  as  it  were,  all 
round  ;  his  sphere  of  knowledge,  or  rather 
of  enquiry,  began  to  extend,  and  his  wonder- 
ing gaze  was  fixed  on  the  mountain  where 
the  cloud  seemed  to  xeat  and  the  dawn  to 
rise,  or  on  the  river  which  rolled  on  he 
knew  not  whither,  ever  moving,  ever  mys- 
terious. But  the  mind  of  man  could  not 
rest  there.  Tho  mountain  and  the  river 
could  still  be  touched  and  felt,  and  the  awe 
they  excited  came  to  be  transferred  to 
objects  which  lay  out  of  reach,  though  not 
of  sight,  such  as  the  sun,  the  sky,  the  moon 
or  the  dawn.  Here  at  last  religion  ceased 
to  bo  materialistic,  and  it  was  possible  to 
rise  to  that  higher  conception  which  we 
term  deitif.  But  it  is  important  to  re- 
member how  slow  and  gradual  must  have 
been  the  steps  whereby  the  primitive  savage, 
without  the  aid  of  a  revealed  religion, 


climbed  towards  the  purer  faith  and  more 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  Divine  that  we 
find  in  the  Rig-Veda.  Belwions  concep- 
tions must  be  condilaonBd  by  uieintdligence 
and  knowledge  of  those  who  hold  tbmn ;  and 
where  the  intelligence  and  knowledge  are 
low  and  small,  the  religious  conceptions  will 
be  'low  and  small  also.  The  theory  started 
by  De  Brosses,  however,  which  sees  in 
Fetishism  the  first  form  assumed  by  religion 
all  over  the  world,  has  been  successfully 
disproved  by  Prof.  Max  Muller  in  the 
volume  before  us.  No  religion  consists  of 
Fetishism  only  ;  while  it  is  abundantly 
shown  that  even  the  savages  of  Africa,  to 
whose  beliefs  and  praofcioeB  the  theory  was 
originally  due,  are  not  without  higher  and 
nobler  religious  intuitions.  To  the  Hfegro, 
as  to  the  Portuguese  or  the  Spaniard,  the 
image  is  but  an  embodiment  of  the  divinity 
which  he  feels  to  be  about  him.  Unless  he 
already  had  a  perception  of  the  infinite,  un- 
less he  had  already  realised  the  existence  of 
a  supernatural  power  above  and  around,  he 
would  never  ascribe  mysterious  virtues  to  a 
piece  of  rag  or  a  fragment  of  bone.  What- 
ever  else  it  may  be.  Fetishism  is  certainly 
not  the  germ  ont  of  which  the  religions  of 
the  world  have  grown. 

But  even  to  touch  upon  the  many  subjects 
which  are  brought  before  our  notice  in 
these  Lectures  wonld  require  a  pamphlet 
and  not  a  review.  The  book  possesses  all 
the  charm  we  are  accustomed  to  look  for 
from  its  author — clearness  and  brilliancy, 
sobriety  and  learning,  wealth  of  illustration, 
and  perauasive  eloquence.  As  one  of  those 
who  signed  the  memorial  which  led  to  the 
foundation  of  the  Hibbert  Lectures,  I  cannot 
but  be  highly  gratified  by  the  wise  choice  of 
the  trustees  in  the  appointment  of  their  first 
lecturer,  as  well  as  at  the  brilliant  success 
which  has  accompanied  it.  The  next  course 
of  lectures  will  be  given  by  Mr.  Le  Page 
BenoUf  on  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, to  be  followed,  we  may  hope,  by 
similar  courses  on  the  religions  beliefs  and 
systems  of  the  other  civilised  and  uncivilised 
nations  of  the  world.  The  lectures  will 
have  done  their  work,  if  they  do  no  more 
than  inspire  us  all  with  the  large-hearted 
charity  that  breathes  through  Prof.  Max 
Miiller*s  pages,  and  make  na  feel  that 
whether  among  the  oldest  peoples  of  whom 
we  have  record  or  the  most  degraded  savages 
of  to-day  we  may  yet  find  fragments,  how- 
ever shattered  and  broken,  of  that  "  Light 
which  ligbteth  every  man  that  oomeiih  into 
the  world."  A.  H.  Satoe. 


The  Life  of  Yahoob  Beg,  Ameer  of  Kasligar. 
By  Demetrius  Charles  Boulger,  M.R.A.S. 
(W.  H,  Allen  k  Co.) 

The  author  of  this  book  has,  he  tolls  us,  a 
twofold  object  in  writing :  he  desires  to 
trace  the  career  of  the  remarkable  man  who 

lately  carved  out  a  kingdom  for  himself  in 
"Chinese  Turkestan;"  he  also  specially 
wishes  "  to  bring  before  the  English  reader 
the  great  merits  of  China  as  a  governing 
Power."  The  story  of  the  invasion  and 
conquest  of  Kashgar  by  Takub  Beg  has 
already  appeared  in  scattered  notices  ;  but 
it  deserves  a  more  permanent  record  as  a 
curious  chaptor  of  contemporary  history, 


now  rounded  off  }ay  the  death  oE  the  hen 
and  the  collapse  of  Us  powo?.  If  Hi. 
Boulger's  theories  ocoasiomUly  bmr  the 'm. 
press  of  being  rather  tiie  Btatements  of 
others,  transfierred  bodily  to  his  pages,  iUn 
lopinions  which  he  has  assimilated  ind 
worked  out  for  himself,  he  has  at  all  eveotg 
collated  and  arranged  his  fiiots  wiUi  ooa 
siderable  care  and  ^ill. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  the  msteriala  for 
a  biography  of  Takub  Beg  are  scanty.  Of 
his  early  days  any  personal  records  are 
naturally  wanting ;  and  after  his  attaiainetit 
of  power  he  usually  lived  in  a  snrroondini 
of  mystery  and  seclusion  which,  whetha 
due  to  policy,  fear,  or  affectatioQ,  admitted 
UtUe  light  on  bis  views  or  real  cbaiutcr. 
Our  author  endeavours,  indeed,  naively  ud 
somewhat  despairingly  to  combat  ^ 
difficulty.  More  than  onoe  he  ezpiesn 
himself  to  the  effect  that  "  We  are  igaonii; 
as  to  the  causes  which  led  to  such  an  ctoi 
— or  the  feelings  excited  by  it — but  ve  mv 
assume  them  to  have  been  as  follovs."  k 
is,  at  all  events,  candid,  if  not  quite  vtiatic, 
thus  to  reveal  the  mental  processes  emploj^d 
in  the  construction  of  historio^  oimtire; 
maia  ertfin  voUd  comment  on  etrit  fii*. 
toire  !  There  is  surely  an  apparent  inoiD- 
sistency  in  first  d&scribing  Mr.  Foreylii's 
mission  to  Kashgar  as  "  the  most  klily  can- 
ducted  and  practically  nseful  embaay  tint 
ever  set  out  from  India,"  and  then  proceed, 
ing  to  demonstrate  tbat  a  real  allianoe  lu 
owing  to  the  distance  and  the  character  of 
the  intervening  oousUay,  practically  in^Hi* 
sible ;  tbat  the  benefits  from  the  tiatyvm 
trivied ;  and  the  embassy  a  mistake,  u 
offending  the  Chinese.  This  seeme  lil»  i 
reflection,  not,  certai  nly,  on  the  condoct,  bul 
on  the  utility  of  the  mission,  which  id. 
however,  at  least  one  valuable  reaolt  in 
knowledge  acquired  of  the  country 
people. 

Yakub  Beg,  afterwards  auccessiniriaii^ 
Ghazi  and  Amir,  waa  born  in  182('ofigi>'>^ 
but  not  distinguished  family  in  BBt»i», 
and  first  became  famous  in  1853  hyi^^ 
defence  against  the  Russians  of  tiie  isw^ 
fort  of  Ak  Masjid.    In  1865hewa8oboKnto 
aocompany  and  assist  Bnznrg  Kban,tUl>w 
of  the  ancient  dynasty  of  the  £hoiafl,  iaM 
attempt  to  recover  his  hereditary  aomuiii* 
of  Kashgar  from  tho  Chinese.  The  BfE«6» 
of  the  Kashgaris  for  the  memory  of  tlus 
dynasty,  strengthened  no  doubt  by  ito 
ciation  in   their  minds  with  the  idea « 
religious  independence,  was  still,  after  t« 
lapse  of  a  century,  so  powerful  that  the  » 
vaders,  starting  with  a  force  only  six? 
eight  strong,  were  able  within  two  years 
expel  the  Chinese  and  estobliah  aGoTen- 
ment.    This  could  not  have  happened  W 
for  the  previous  overthrow  of  the  Chin»t 
power  in  the  cities  to  the  eastward  by  tit 
Dnngani  or  Chin^  Mobunmedans,  vhotf 
action,  however,  vras,  as  Mr.  Boulger  o- 
plains,  a  source  of  weaknesa  as 
strength  to  the  government  of  Taw"- 
Their  sympathy  with  the  Western  inv**? 
was  from  the  first  very  imperfect. 
faith,  owing  to  isolation  from  the  main  boiJj 
of  Islam,  and  long  contact  with  unbelieTets, 
was  far  from  orthodox,  and  Takub  bad  pro- 
claimed himself  a  religious  reformw.  ^ 
persistent  hostility,    however,  and  cro« 
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t-uverity  towards  the  Dangani  were,  Mr. 
Bunlger  conBtdere,  a  gmve  political  mistake. 
From  ibeir  position  they  had  the  greater 
reason  to  dread  the  veng^eance  of  the  Chinese 
Gov«ninient ;  an  alliuioe  with  them  against 
the  oommon  enemy  was,  therefore,  an  ob- 
vioos  poUoy.  Bat  no  sncfa  mntnal  confi. 
<lenoe  was  established,  and  even  when  the 
Arengers  were  at  band  the  two  parties  were 
incapable  of  uniting,  and  were  accordingly 
crashed  in  detail. 

Mr.  Bonlger  gives  maoh  praise  to  the 
alilUty  with  which  the  Amir  met  the  advances 
of  BoBsia.  Well  acqnainted  with  her  power 
and  with  her  tactics,  he  contrived,  while 
skilfally  avoiding  or  removing  all  gronnd 
for  complaint,  to  repel  intimacy,  and  appar- 
«!nt1y  to  ^ep  her  in  the  dark  as  to  his  re- 
s.>urces.  To  this  ignorance,  indeed,  Mr. 
Bonlger  attribntea  the  hesitation  shown  by 
the  Rnssians  in  their  dealings  wit^  the 
Amir.  On  ttie  other  band,  their  presence 
along  his  northern  frontier  was  always  a 
soarce  of  possible  danger  to  him,  and  may 
oxplain  Us  inaction  dnringtbeirlast  war  with 
KUokandj  wbioh  ended  in  their  annexation 
of  that  £hauate.  Mr.  Bonlger  severely  con- 
ck'mns  this  inaction  ;  bnt  in  the  actaal  con- 
<tition  of  Khokand  there  was  no  authority 
with  whom  the  Amir  conld  well  have 
or<7anised  an  alliance  beforehand,  and  any 
siicli  move  would  have  bronght  down  a 
iiirect  attack  on-  himself,  for  the  force 
fisscmbled  under  General  Skobeleflf  was  in- 
tended primarily  to  act  against  Kashgar, 
liiul  not  the  distnrbed  condition  of  KhofcSnd 
;itVorded  a  pretest  for  interference  there. 
The  storm  which  this  interference  called 
down  on  the  Rnssiana  was  more  sadden  and 
.severe  than  they  had  ftnttoipated,  and  it  is 
lioflsible  titat,  as  Mr.  Bonlger  believes,  the 
timely  aooession  of  Kasbgar  might  have 
turned  the  scale  against  them ;  bat  the 
rising*  against  the  Bnssians,  though  general, 
was  unpremeditated,  and  when  the  move- 
ment had  taken  that  form  it  was  probably 
too  late  for  the  Amir  to  interfere  with  effect, 
for  the  strn^le,  though  severe,  was  short. 

The  anthor,  after  allading  to  the  revival 
of  the  Chinese  power  as  shown  in  the  sap- 
{w«ssion  of  the  Tae  Ping  and  the  Fanthay 
movements,  describes  with  some  of  the 
enthusiasm  of  sympathy  the  westward 
advance  steady  and  resistless,  of  the  great 
army,  disciplined  and  armed  on  the  latest 
Karopean  model,  halting  at  times  to  sow 
and  reap  the  com  needed  for  its  future  sap- 
plica,  and  enoonutering  with  equal  skill  and 
(tetarmination  the  vast  distances  and  other 
diSicnUies  of  the  march,  and  the  resistance 
of  the  enemy.  The  latter  task  was  probably, 
from  caases  already  explained,  the  easiest 
part  of  their  work. 

Sfr.  Boulger  has  a  high  opinion  of  the 
administrative  skill  of  the  Chinese,  and  its 
advantages  to  the  people  under  their  sway. 
Their  administration  of  Kashgar  was  cer- 
tainly, to  all  appearance,  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  liberal  treatment  of  an  alien  race 
and  creed.  It  did  not,  however,  overcome 
the  difficulty  of  making  a  Mohammedan 
people  attached  and  loyal  under  infidel  rule ; 
and,  mth.  every  allowance  for  their  difficul- 
ties as  pleaded  by  Mr.  Bonlger,  more  cohe- 
sion, and  a  less  absolnte  collapse,  might  have 
iMen  expected  firom  a  government  which  had 


lasted  100  years,  if  the  system  had  really 
worked  well. 

Mr.  Bonlger  draws,  as  others  have  done, 
an  unfavourable  picture  of  the  condition  of 
the  country  under  the  Amir  as  compared 
with  its  condition  under  Chinese  rule ;  but 
owing  to  their  exclnsire  system  our  actaal 
knowledge  about  the  latter  is  limited.  TSo 
doubt  life  had  a  good  deal  more  movement, 
variety,  and  colour  in  it ;  commerce  was  more 
active,  and  moralify  easier ;  to  a  people  ac- 
cnstomed  to  this  system  the  strictness  of  the 
Mohammedan  reformer  was  highly  irksome 
and  monotonoas,  and  depressing  to  trade  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  his  rule  had,  even  during 
its  short  existence,  enforced  among  the  sur- 
rounding nomads  a  degree  of  order  never 
before  known,  while  the  good  effects  of  his 
administration  never  had  time  to  develop 
themselves.  Although  the  story  of  the  Amir 
is  rich  in  many  of  the  accepted  elements  of 
romance,  our  author  has  not  been  thereby 
tempted  to  make  a  hero  of  his  sabject.  He 
do^  not,  in  fact,  seem  quite  decided  what 
degree  of  merit  to  assign  to  him.  Among 
Central  Asian  potentates  he  gives  him  a  very 
high  place ;  but  then,  he  is  careful  to  add, 
the  absolute  merit  implied  in  such  compari- 
son is  small.  He  admits  that  he  had  many 
great  qualities,  but  he  hardly  makes  doe 
allowance  for  the  great  disadvantages  under 
which  these  were  displayed,  and  he  lays 
especial  stress  on  the  inferiority  of  his  admi- 
nistration to  that  of  the  Chinese ;  he  insists, 
too,  on  the  ephemeral  character  of  his,  and 
of  all  similar,  achierraients  by  the  side  of 
the  great  secular  empire  on  whose  substance 
they  are  nourished,  and  by  which  they  are 
soon  again  absorbed.  One  of  his  chief  ob. 
jects,  perhaps,  in  writing  is  to  call  atten- 
taou  to  the  rapidly  increasing  strength 
and  retorning  Titaiiiy  of  China,  and  the 
importance — assuming,  as  he  does,  the 
active  antagonism  of  Bussia  towards 
ourselves  for  some  time  to  oome — of  a  frank 
understanding  and  alliance  with  oar  other 
great  Eastern  neighbour.  He  admits  that 
her  severity  when  opposed  is  terrible,  bnt 
points  out  that  in  this  last  campaign  she 
seems  to  have  spared  women  and  children, 
and  to  have  treated  non-combatants  with 
politic  generosity.  Bat  armed  men  were 
massacred  wholesale,  a  practice  which  our 
author  perhaps  dismisses  somewhat  too 
lightly  as  "  a  national  eastern  " — a  tradition 
of  the  service,  in  short.  A  bettei'  excuse,  as 
human  nature  goes,  might  bo  ibnnd  for  it 
on  this  occasion  in  the  fact  that  it  was  a 
reprisal  for  similar  deeds  committed  only  a 
few  years  before.  Still  oar  author  sees  that 
the  barbarity  of  this  mode  of  warfare  will  be 
adduced  as  proving  China  an  unfit  ally  for 
"  civilised  "  nations. 

The  question  of  a  Chinese  alliance,  whieh 
though  gradaally  coming  to  the  front  has 
not  yet  received  much  pablic  attention,  must 
be  discussed  elsewhere  than  in  these 
columns.  We  are  only  sorry  that  the  force 
of  Mr,  Bonlger's  arguments  is  weakened  by 
an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  merits — 
certainly  of  the  pretensions — of  that  Power. 
It  is,  for  instance,  we  believe,  quite  inaccu- 
rate to  say  that  the  Chinese  are  offended  at 
oar  treating  the  Kings  of  Birm£  and  Siam 
as  independent  princes,  whereas  they  are 
only  Chinese  vassals."    Such  feelings  were 


probably  aroaaed  by  our  interfercf ce  in 
Nepal  three  generations  ago,  but  they  un- 
derstand the  actual  position  of  affitirs  much 
better  than  their  apologist  seems  to  suppose. 
Mr.  Boulger's  volume,  however,  deserves  to 
be  read  by  those  interested  in  the  affairs  of 
the  remoter  East,  for,  notwithstanding  cer- 
tain defects  of  style  and  treatment^  the 
narrative  has  considerable  animation  and 
movement,  while  the  questions  of  policy  it 
suggests,  and  their  relation  to  the  more 
familiar  phases  of  the  E;istern  Question, 
though  deserving  a  wider  and  more  careful 
handling,  are  ingeniously  and  clearly  stated. 

CouTTs  Trotter. 


Milton  und  seine  Zeit.  Ton  A.  Stem. 
Zweiter  Tbeil.  1649-1674.  (Leipsig : 
Duncker  &  Humblot.) 

Pbop.  Stern  has  brought  to  a  close  his  most 
careful  and  attractive  biography  of  the  great 
English  poet  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
He  does  not  overload  his  pages  with  long 
historical  disquisitions,  or  with  endless  de- 
tails which  thrust  out  of  sight  the  main 
purpose  of  his  book.  Tn  this  respect  the 
second  and  concluding  part,  which  has  just 
appeared,  shows  a  distinct  advance  upon  its 
predecessor.  The  title  which  he  originally 
chose,  and  which  he  has  necessarily  pre- 
served to  the  end,  seems  to  indicate  that  his 
original  purpose  was  to  tell  the  history  of  - 
the  time  in  which  Milton  lived  aa  well  as  to 
write  the  KFe  of  the  poet.  No  doubt  for  a 
German  writingfor  Germans  there  was  much 
temptation  to  this  course.  Foreign  readers 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  be  as  familiar 
with  the  proceedings  of  Laud  and  Strafford 
and  Cromwell  as  every  educated  EngHsbman 
is,  or  imagines  himself  to  be ;  and  it  is  there- 
fore no  matter  for  surprise  that  a  German 
writer  shonld  feel  himself  called  upon  to 
dwell  at  somewhat  disproportionate  length 
on  events  a  knowledge  of  which,  in  England 
at  least,  might  reasonably  have  been  taken 
for  granted.  At  all  events,  the  evil,  if  evil 
it  is,  is  no  longer  to  be  traced  in  his 
second  part.  ProF.  Stern's  artistic  sense 
has  overcome  his  natural  desire  to  pour 
out  the  information  which  he  possesses 
in  abundance.  The  history  is  still  there, 
bat  it  is  distinctly  relegated  t-o  the  back- 
ground. "Whatever  serves  to  bring  out  the 
meaning  of  the  main  figure  without  dis- 
tracting attention  from  it  is  introduced  in 
these  pages.  With  a  little  pruning  in  the 
earlier  portion  the  book,  when  once  it  is 
translated,  as  it  surely  will  b",  deserves  to 
occupy  a  permanent  place  in  English  litera- 
ture. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  tlint  IVof.  Stem 
has  been  considerably  intle'itcd  to  the 
labours  of  Prof  Masson  ;  but  tlie  purport  of 
the  two  books  is  too  different  to  admit  of 
any  fair  comparison  between  them.  The 
English  writer  aims  at  telling  us  everything 
about  Milton  that  he  can  poesibly  discover, 
till  the  poet  is  almost  lost  amid  his  surround- 
ings. The  German  writer  aims  simply  at  tell- 
ing us  what  manner  of  man  Milton  was.  Even 
in  the  collection  of  materials  Prof.  Stem  has 
sometimes  lighted,  in  his  researches  in  Con- 
tinental libraries,  upon  new  and  valuable 
matter.  It  is  of  no  slight  interest  to  know 
that  when  Milton  was  engaged  as  a  oensor 
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of  the  Mermrixu  Paliiietis,  he  'was  trae  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  Areopagitioa.  We  knew 
already,  from  Prof.  Masson,  that  a  proposal 
was  at  that  time  made  to  print  a  Socinian 
catechism  in  England  (iv.,  p.  438).  We 
now  learn  that  the  printer,  questioned  by 
Parliament^  urged  that  it  had  been  licensed 
by  Mr.  Milton.  Milton  acknowledged  that 
it  was  so.  "  No  man,"  he  said,  '*  onght  to 
forbid  the  printing  of  a  book.  In  approving 
that  book  he  bad  onlyfbllowed  hia  opinion." 
Farther  on  Prof.  Stem  diows  conolaaively 
that  (he  &moas  Oonsilium  dedimus  &uUae 
applies  to  Cromwell  and  not  to  Monk. 

Prof.  Stem  is  not  one  of  those  who  think 
that  the  subject  of  his  biography  mnst  be 
consistent  in  all  things  from  first  to  last. 
The  thread  which  runs  through  Milton's 
career  is  his  fidelity  to  the  belief  that  safety 
lies  in  the  predominance  of  men  of  superior 
morality  and  intelligence :  such  men  being 
intended  by  nature  to  bear  rule  over  their 
inferiors  in  the  sanie  way  as  men  were  in- 
tended by  nature  to  rale  over  women.  His 
theory  of  political  life  was  identical  with  his 
theory  of  domestic  life.  All  else  was  acci- 
dental. It  is  one  of  the  great  merits  of 
Prof.  St6m  that  he  does  not  shrink  from 
acknowledging  hov  little  originality  there 
was  in  Milton's  doctrine  about  the  supremacy 
of  Parliaments  over  kings,  and  from  boldly 
following  out  the  fact  of  the  Secretary's 
estrangement  &om  the  Protector  to  all  its 
consequences. 

Such  a  view  of  Milton's  fluctuations 
of  opinion  on  everything  except  the  one 
point  on  which  his  mind  was  anchored  may, 
perhaps,  be  used  to  throw  light  on  the  earlier 
portions  of  the  poet's  career.  In  his  earlier 
volumes  Prof.  Stem  did  not  altogether 
escape  the  danger  of  accepting  liUlton's 
aatobiographical  accounts  of  bis  earlier  years 
as  more  trustworthy  than  they  really  are; 
though  in  fact  th^  are  too  even  and  complete 
to  be  regarded  with  all  the  rererenoe  which 
is  nsnally  acoorded  to  them.  The  AUegro 
and  P&taerosOy  the  Oomus  and  the  Lyddas 
mark  three  distinct  stages  of  progress  which 
Milton  himself  would  not  have  been  ready 
to  acknowledge  at  a  later  period  of  derelop- 
ment.  There  is  the  less  dif&oulty  in  reading 
our  impressions  ht)m  the  poems  between  the 
lines  of  his  own  account  of  the  matter,  when 
we  see  that  the  man  who  in  1653  applauded 
the  dissolution  of  the  Long  Pariiament  by 
Cromwell  could  speak  in  1669  of  Cromwell's 
je&rs  of  power  as  "  a  short  but  scandalous 
night  of  interruption." 

The  right  solution  of  eveiy  question,  how- 
ever, only  leads  to  further  questionings. 
Prof.  Stern  has  very  properly  contented 
himself  with  enwnnding  the  &ct8  of  Milton's 
life,  and  with  dedacing  firom  those  facts  the 
chief  features  of'his  character.  It  is  for  the 
historian  to  place  that  life  and  character  in 
juxtaposition  with  .the  life  and  character  of 
other  thinkers  of  his  day,  and  to  search  for 
that  resemblance  in  opposing  lines  of  thonght 
which  will  help  us  to  understand  better  the 
real  tendencies  of  the  age.  No  two  men 
could  be  more  different  in  their  habits  and 
actions  than  Laud  and  Milton.  Yet  the 
history  of  the  seventeenth  century  will 
never  be  really  onderstood  till  it  is  recpg. 
nised  that  these  mrai,  to  all  appearance  as 
remote  from  one  another  as  the  poles,  were 


in  reality  aiming  at  a  common  object.  With 
a  poet's  daring,  Mr.  Browning  once  put 
strange  words  into  the  mouth  of  Pym : — 

"  Ay,  hera  I  know  I  talk — I  dare  and  most, 
Of  England,  and  her  great  reward,  as  all 
I  look  for  there ;  1»ot  in  my  inmoet  hesitt 
Beliere,  I  think  q£  stealing  qnite  away 
To  waUc  once  more  with  Wentworth — my  youth's 
friend, 

Purged  from  all  error,  glorionsly  renewed, 
And  Eliot  ahall  not  blame  ne." 

Pym,  we  may  be  absolntely'  certain,  oonld 
never  by  any  possibility  have  used  such 
words  as  these.  But  a  poet  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  may  be  excused  if  he  thinks 
that  Pym  ought  to  have  used  them.  So, 
too,  though  Laud  and  Milton  could  never 
have  spoken  to  one  another  with  common 
charity,  there  were  not  wanting  points  in 
common  to  the  two  men.  Both  of  them 
looked  for  a  standing-ground  from  whence 
to  combat  the  commonplace  morality  and 
the  commonplace  intelligence  of  the  day. 
It  made  all  the  difiference  that  ]jaud  songht 
for  a  fulcrum  from  which  to  move  the  world 
in  external  authority,  while  Milton  sought 
it  in  legalised  liberty  of  speech.  The  one 
clung  to  a  theory  which  had  done  its  work : 
the  ^er  to  a  theory  which  had  its  work 
still  to  do.  Bat  the  time  came  when  Mil- 
ton's theory  became  as  unpopular  as  Land's. 
Hence  all  that  scorn  of  the  low  and  bmtal 
populace  which  is  stamped  with  increasing 
vehemence  on  Milton's  later  writings. 

It  would  be  as  hard  to  condemn  Milton 
as  it  would  be  to  condemn  Land  because 
neither  had  the  courage  to  plunge  headlong 
into  the  flood  which  was  sweeping  past  them. 
It  is  easy  to  talk  nowadays  about  the  ex. 
cellencea  of  Parliamentuy  Government, 
because  we  have  long  ago  discovered  prac- 
tically that  under  its  oonditions,  if  reforms 
are  slow  in  onning,  they  are  pemument 
when  onoe  they  are  effected,  and  because 
we  have  also  discovered  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  combine  a  very  e£5cient  adminis- 
tration with  the  supremacy  of  Parliament. 
In  the  beginning  and  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  however,  the  supre- 
macy of  the  House  of  Commons  was  to  all 
reformers — and  both  Land  and  Milton  were 
reformers — a  terribly  conservative  stumb- 
ling-block  in  the  way  of  change.  Nothing 
could  have  reconciled  them  to  it  but  a  deeper 
insight  into  the  laws  by  which  sociefdes  are 
governed  than  either  of  them  possessed. 
Nor  was  the  defect  which  they  had  in  com- 
mon with  thor  generation  redeemed  by  any 
M>ecial  imaginative  instincts.  In  Land,  the 
Tndor-Beformation  idesl;  in  Milton,  the 
Calvin^t-Fnritan  ideal,  took  the  place  of 
the  full  Christian  type.  They  were  both  of 
the  class  of  generals  who  call  upon  their 
soldiers  to  follow  them,  not  of  the  class  of 
those  who  endear  themselves  to  their  fol- 
lowers by  knowing  all  their  thoughts  and 
prejudices  with  that  knowledge  of  which 
the  certain  consequence  is  sympathy  and 
love.  Neither  of  them  could  throw  him- 
self heartily  upon  his  fellow-men,  becanse  in 
their  inmost  hearts  they  both  despised  them 
too  much  to  discover  the  trae  impulses  which 
are  crusted  over  by  ignoranoe,  by  weftkoess, 
and  by  sin.  Samuel  B.  Gardiner. 


einsBOOEB. 

Orandmother  Dear.  A  Book  fat  Boyi  ud 
Girls.  By  Mrs.  Moleanorth.  Ulastiated  )n 
Walter  Orooe.  (Macmillan.)  Mts.  Holeewoith, 
by  her  two  pretty  and  aimple  stones  of  "CnrtU' 
and  the  Out^eoo  (3och,  has  fiuxly  woo  tb 
hearts,  not  only  of  her  youthful  readfiia,  bat  aki 
of  OTertaxed  mammas  whoee  inventioa  is  not 
equal  to  the  constant  demand  made  opoa  it  for 
stories.  When  the  little  onee  are  clamoarine  wi& 
the  oft-repeated  request,  "Tell  me  a  Btorr,"  it  it 
pleasant  at  times  to  he  able  to  read  one  imtetd^ 
and  Mrs.  Molesworth's  stories  are  w  euy  ud 
natural  in  their  style  that  they  have  all  tlie  cli&na 
of  a  really  impromptu  narrative.  The  preeent 
atory  is  concerned  with  aomewhat  older  chil- 
dren than  dew  little  Floes  and  "  Carrots,"  but  tie 
childreu  in  It  are  just  as  pleasant  to  bow, 
not  walMng  or  talldng  upon  emts,  hnt  coDtriTisg 
to  do  and  eay  all  sorts  of  interesting  tbiop. 
"What  can  he  nicer  than  a  nice  graodmothnP" 
exclaims  the  irrepreeeible  Molly  when  she  £nt 
Bees  "Grandmother  dear."  "But  aoppose  ibf 
wasn't  nice  P  She  needn't  be  you  know/'eicluas 
the  more  experienced  Ralph.  But,  lockily,  ti&i 
very  nice,  and  can  tell  all  sorts  of  deligiitf.i 
Btoriea  about  uncles  and  aunts,  and  about  hei  oira 
doings  when  a  child,  for  the  amoBemeiit  ud 
edification  of  the  three  little  gmndchildra  litm 
she  takes  under  her  chaise  inlier  plaaaaitAacb 
home  while  their  &tlMr  roes  to  India  iny 
nice  time  they  have  of  it  with  "QmliMlbff 
dear,"  and  other  yooug  people  will  like  to  but  k 
their  doings. 

Picturesque    Europe.     Vol.  IV.  (OwdW 
Messn.  Caeaell's  illoatrated  pnUioatiaiubiTe  be- 
come quite  a  notewrathy  feature  in  modem  wpolar 
literature.   One  work  after  another  is  hon^ 
by  these  euterprinng  publishers — indeed, 
two  or  three  at  a  lime— mostly  filled  with  oi^i"! 
iUofltrations,  until  one  almost  wondere  bovwnJto 
enough  can  he  found  to  eupply  all  these  picto™ 
needs.   But  they  are  found,  and  very  good  utsi. 
too,  as  the  almost  uniform  excellence  of  theillB- 
trat^ns  sufficiently  testiBes.   For  Messn-  C»»w 
do  not,  like  some  puhliahezs,  merely  deal  iii  RpiD' 
ductions,  using  up  old  plat(»  ad  namm  in 
conceivable  shape.   They  often,  of  couim,ow' 
plate  or  block  serve  for  a  different  puqi* 
that  for  which  it  was  originally  eaaw,  trt 
they  never  work  them  to  death ;  and  K"-*™* 
as  in  the  rich  volumes  of  P^'^J*^ 
they  provide  entirely  new  illustratioro, 
from  original  sketches  made  on  the  wot 
artists  employed  upon  the  work.   Of  «» 
fourth  vdume  of  Pieturague  Europe 
necessary  to  say  more  than  that  it  fiulT  eqi** 
artistic  merit  its  three  predecessors.  T?'^'^"; 
under  pictorial  tareatment  in  it  coinpriies  '^'^ 
mandy  Md  Brittany,*'  drawn  by  P.  Skelton,  T-  ^ 
Rowhotham,  T.  Macquoid,  Cyras  Johnson,  r 
Leitch,  and  W.  H.  J.  Boot ;  "  The  Itshan 
by  Hany  Fenn  ;  "  The  Passes  of  the  Alps,  J 
P.  Skelton,  Harry  Fenn,  and  W.  H.  J. 
"The  Oomice  Road,"  by  Harry  Fenn;  J 
Forest  of  Fontainebleau,"  by  Cyrus  JohMon, ' 
H.  J.  Boot,  and  0.  Whymper ;  "  Venice,  hj  ^ 
Fenn,  P.  Skelton,  and  E.  Senior;  fJso  ^ 
Rhine,"  "The  Pyrenees,"  "Rome  and  ite 
virons,"  "The  Bernese  Oberland,"  and  '*Sp»J, 
by  the  same  artists,  who  have  certaiijy  w**^ 
picturesque  aspect  of  these  places  with 
Bucoeas.   Beside  the  wood-engravingfc  the  ei^ 
lent  execution  of  which  deserres  high  cowam- 
ation,  the  volume  conttous  tlurteen  Bteel  eng» 
ings  by  Greathach,  Jouhert,  WiUmois, 
engravers  of  known  name,  hut  whose^  T^LTm 
not,  on  the  whole,  appew  quite  u  BatuBctoij  » 
that  of  the  wood-engrsvers. 

Picture  Natvxta  Si^ory.   By  tie,Bo^,{;^- 
Wood,M.A.   With  Sewn  Hai>a»d_Htotot»» 

(Routiedge.)  The  seven  huadiei  lUia**^^^; 
this  book  begin  with  a  gorilla  so  hideous  «  to  p« 
young  children, or,indeed, sensitiTe  peWM"*'' 
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age,  a  Bhodder  of  diaeust,  and  to  prod  nee  after 
imagoB  of  feai  when  taey  are  alone  in  the  darli. 
The  bodi,  however,  though  got  up  in  attractive 
form  with  a  picture  of  a  cat  on  the  outside,  is  not 
aoitaUe  for  duUren,  but  is  reallj  a  aubstantial 
■wo^  OB  natiual  Initoiy,  contMning  nmehscundflo 
infomadai  in  »  oondnaed  Sam.  Bom  whohave 
a  taste  &r  uim»l  iaatxay  ivill  be  VIkSij  to  appn- 
ciftte  it 

Wb  bATO  reccnved  from  Hessrs.  Bontledge 
Golden  Li^,  being  Scripture  stories  for  the 
TODDff,  and  A  PbAwn  Sistmy  of  Mi^tmd,  both 
by  K  W.  Dnldran;  A  FielxMook  for  LaSdiM 
4md  Xoasu*;  The  Largt  Pktur*  iHmsr;  Sxcd- 
MCTt  iritb  ilbistmliaiii ;  and  Atmt  Egte*§  Shymn, 
aet  to  mnne  \fs  T,  Onunpton,  and  f urtDBr  enlivened 
■with  some,  pretty  illnatrations  by  Hablot  K. 
Browne. 

Mb.  SxAXOHBmir-Hir&naBN's  annul  Chiiit- 
Bus  Tcdnme  ftppean  tlus  year  nnder  tiie  tide  of 
UneUJ6e'»SUnu  (RoutMge).  The  flaTOur  of 
bis  diah  is  ao  well  Imown  to  youthful  palates  that 
it  is  mmaeessaiy  to  say  more  than  that  the  author 
abows  no  signs  of  flagging. 

Thb  antbozesB  of  Zafy  BMfft  Qontnm;  or, 
ikt  Corbet  <%romeie»  (Shaw  and  Oa)  places  her 
atorj  in  the  idgn  of Chsrles  I. ,  of  wbichake  knows 
next  to  nothing.  The  scene  is  lud  in  16S7,  a  jear 
coonderable  importance  in  Engliah  political 
history.  She  shows  conaiderahla  ingenuity  in  her 
many  raferencea  to  the  politics  of  the  day  by  omit- 
ting nearly  all  reference  to  anything  which  took 
Tdace  in  that  year — to  the  riots  at  Edinburgh,  for 
instance,  or  the  ship-money  case  in  Westminater 
Hall ;  while  ahe  drags  in  events  which  happened 
aome  years  before — such  as  the  publication  of  the 
£ook  of  Sportt  and    Prrnne  s  Sittt-io-M^astix 
trial.   She  also  believes  that  Archbishop  Abbot 
waa  deprived  for  killing  the  keeper  at  BramahiU ; 
and,  more  wonderful  still,  that  Mazarin  was 
govenung  France  in  I6S7,  and  ha^  apparently 
anUcip|atod  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
cra^v  the  Hngoenots  to  conform  to  the 
Oioieh  of  Rome.  iWe  is  a  good  dral  of  ecd»< 
aiaatical  talk,  too  evidently  drawn  ttom  the  autbor- 
■es8*a  knowledge  of  her  ovrn  and  the  neighbouring 
parishes,  but  having  no  eimilitude  to  the  thoughto 
of  men  in  the  seventeenth  century.   It  is  the 
greater  pity,  because  the  central  figures  of  the  story 
are  ezceedWly  attractive.    The  dckly  child, 
Lady  Betty,  fractious  from  ill  management,  and 
gradoally  sofrening  down  under  good  management 
and  growing  into  that  strange  thoughtfulneas  and 
genueness  which  sometdmeB  characterises  such 
tender  sofferers,  is  a  charming  study,  doubtless 
from  real  life;  and  Mai^aret  Morton,  the  govern 
Dees,  the  writer  of  the  diary,  though  perhaps  a 
trifle  too  insensible  to  injustice,  is  ano  less  winning 
preaeotment  of  a  true  womaa,  brave  and  tender, 
true  as  steel  to  the  commands  of  duty,  and  over- 
flowing  with  love  in  the  channels  which  dutr 
makes.   Young  readers,  bapj^y,  will  think  much 
more  of  Bbraaxet  and  Betty  than  about  the  fla^ 
doodle  Bwed  up  to  them  as  history ;  but  what  is 
worth  dung  at  sH  is  worth  doing  well,  and  the 
authoress  of  the  SchSnherg-Cotta  FamUy  is  a 
standing  example  of  the  dili^nee  of  preparation 
needed     the  writer  of  an  historical  story. 

Wb  have  leonTed  many  apeomens  of  Christmas 
and  New  Teu^  oards,  &c,  which  betoken  that 
the  artistio  impulse  of  tiie  last  &w  years  has  by  no 
means  spent  itself.  The  infinite  variety  of  these 
popular — almoet  too  popular — ^litUe  touvemrt  is  as 
remarkable  as  ever;  and  while  crude  and  uu- 
pleanng  deigns  are  by  no  means  extinct,  they  are 
but  of  the  nature  of  a  survival,  and  serve  as  a  foil 
to  the  majority.  It  is  noticeable  to  what  an  ex- 
tent the  art  of  China  and  Japan  is  pressed  into 
the  service  of  Christmas  and  the  New  Year ;  while 
Mr.  Crane's  influence  is  likewise  very  often  and 
happily  perceptible.  Messrs.  Eyre  and  Spottis* 
woode  were  first  In  the  fiela,  with  a  great 
variety  of  cards  for  Christmas,  New  Year's  day, 
for  Inrtbdaya,  &e.,  to  suit  all  tastes,  and  thdr  pro- 


ductions must  be  ranked  high  in  order  of  merit ; 
the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Know- 
ledge, the  Sunday  School  Cnion,  &c.,  send  us 
specimens  which  ap]}eal  to  a  narrower  tUtmUh, 
but  will  not  appeal  in  vain ;  and  Messrs.  Marcos 
Ward  seemto  ua  to  exbibita  dlstinot adnnce  this 
year  in  a  deportment  of  art  whieh  Iher  have  long 
cultivated  so  successfully.  Messrs.  De  la  Rae% 
pocket-books  are  always,  as  experience  has  taught 
us,  very  welcome  gifts ;  and  the  various  Calendars 
which  we  have  received  from  the  publishers  above 
named,  and  from  Messrs.  Bemrose,  deserve  favour- 
able mention  on  the  score  of  beauty,  or  utility,  or 
both.  If  anyone  is  bold  enough  in  these  days  of 
"  art  in  the  house  "  to  put  off  his  friends  with 
ugly  and  unacceptable  Christmas^fts,  he  must 
attribute  the  conseq^uenees  entirely  to  his  own 
want  of  taste.  The  publishers  at  least  have  left 
him  no  excuse. 

Wb  have  lecuvad  from  the  Oxfiml  University 
Press  Wirehoose  what  is  truly  chaiacterised  as  a 

superb  edition  of  the  Bible,  in  minion  small 
quarto,  with  wide  margin  for  manuscript  notes. 
The  whole  of  the  supplementary  nutter,  we  are 
told,  beloufring  to  the  form»  aeries  of  "  Oxford 
BiUes  for  Teaehov "  has  been  very  carefully  re- 
vised, amplified,  and  rearranged  by  eminent  Ox- 
ford scholars,  and  much  new  matter  has  been 
added,  among  which  maybe  mentioned: — tabu- 
lated lists  of  the  trees,  plants,  flowers,  insects, 
reptiles,  birds,  aquatic  animals,  and  quadrupeds  of 
the  Bible,  with  a  description  of  each ;  summaries 
of  the  Mammalia  of  the  Bible,  and  of  the  Fish- 
eries of  Palestine,  with  their  products  ;  tabulated 
lists  of  the  mountains,  rivers,  and  bikes,  with 
their  associationB ;  an  historical  summary  of  the 
interval  between  the  Old  and  New  Teatcunenta ;  a 
list  of  the  obsolete  and  amlnguoas  words  used  in 
Scripture,  vrith  tb«i  meaniogs ;  fto.  Certainly 
both  teacher  and  learner  alike  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  this  important  addition  to  their  resources 
for  the  intelligent  study  of  the  Scriptures,  which 
brings  within  the  reach  of  everyone  the  results  of 
recent  research  in  many  departments  of  science. 
Of  the  ty]pogfaphioal  execution  of  this  sump- 
tuoas  edition  it  would  be  difficult  to  speak  too 
hig^ily. 

Pleasant  Day$  in  FUoiont  HaeeM.  By  Edward 
Walford,  M.A.  (Hardwieke  and  Bogne.)  Mr. 
Walford  hopes  that  this  volume,  consisting  chiefly 
of  "  reprints  of  topographical  articles  oontribntod 
to  Ones  a  Week,  may  not  be  found  wholly  void  of 
interest."  It  is  a  modest  hope,  and  tolerahly  sure 
of  fulfilment.  The  so-called  "topographical 
articles  "  are  sketches  of  various  interesting  places 
which  the  author  has  visited,  and  about  which  he 
has  taken  the  trouble  to  collect  a  little  informa- 
tion. Boraey  Court  and  Bum  ham  Beeches, 
dear  to  lovers  of  sylvan  scenery;  Shaoklin, 
charming  alike  in  summer  and  winter;  Cumnor 
and  Kenilworth,  fraught  with  the  memories  of 
Amy  Robsart  and  the  villain  Leicester,  are  spots 
fitmiliar  to  most  touristi.  But  of  the  thousands 
who  spend  their  holidays  at  Hastings  and  Rams- 
gate,  how  few  take  the  trouble  to  make  an  excur- 
sion to  Winchelsea,  Sandwich,  and  Itichborough, 
all  of  them  places  easy  of  access  and  full  of  interest 
A  summer  day  devoted  to  each  is  little  enough 
if  the  viutor  be  anything  better  than  tiie 
merest  u^htHMer;  and  a  week  will  not  be 
too  much,  if  he  has  any  arobaeologioal  taatea  or 
8U  artist's  eye  for  the  beauties  of  decay.  A 
journey  to  St.  David's  is  a  more  formidaUe  aSur. 
To  reach  it  from  Haverfordwest  you  must  (to 
use  the  local  expression)  "  go  over  fourteen  miles 
and  fourteen  hills,"  and  be  content  with  the 
slenderest  accommodation  at  your  journey's  end. 
But,  as  even  Mr,  Walford's  bnef  account  shows, 
you  will  be  amply  repaid  for  your  toilsome 
pilgrimage,  and  will  have  the  satis&ctiou  of  seeing 
a  cathedral  restored  and  not  destroyed  by  nine- 
teenth-century zeal.  If  Mr.  Walford's  pretty  littie 
book  encourages  Englishmen  to  appreciate  better 
the  beauties  m  their  own  land  and  to  look  deeper 


into  history,  its  publication  will  be  Aitly  justified. 
Unfortunately,  iUustrated  books  are  too  often  re- 
garded as  mere  toys,  tit  only  to  lie  upon  a  draw- 
mMOom  table  and  amuse  the  eye  of  an  idle  guest. 
We  sinoeiely  wish  this  work  a  better  fate,  for  it 
deserves  it 

Winifred :  or,  an  JShffUih  Maiden  m  the  Seven- 
teenth Century.  ByL.  E.G.  (John  F.  Shaw.) 
This,  as  may  be  surmised,  is  a  story  of  Puritan 
and  RoyaUa^  though  not  of  &e  early  times  of  the 
Civil  War,  for  it  deals  with  the  rogitives  after 
Monmouth's  disastrous  attempt  Winifred,  the 
eedatest  and  wisest  of  Puritan  maidens^  savea  one 
of  theae,  who  afterwards,  wlran  all  diapntaa  are 
ended  and  Williair  of  Orange  is  King,  rewards 
her  devotion  hy  making  her  his  wife. 

Thb  contents  of  St.  2iiehoia$:  Scribtut*a  lUw 
trated  Magame  for  CUrk  and  Soyt  ^ampson 
Low  and  Co.),  are  miseellaneoDB  enough  to  aatiafy 
the  different  tastes  of  the  youthftQ  members  of 
the  la^^t  &mily.  Amusing  and  instruc- 
tive tales  are  interspersed  with  information  of 
various  kinds  for  the  grave,  and  riddles  and 
charades  for  the  gay.  Anyone  looking  about  for 
a  Christmas  present  who  Ughts  tmuiis  volume 
may  go  further  and  fare  worse. 

The  Sea  ;  ita  Okrhtg  Story  of  AdMOtare,  Peril, 
mid  Seroiam.  By  F.  Whymper.  (Caasdl,  Petter 
and  Galpin.)  The  subject-matter  and  the  manner 
of  this  book  ace  sufficiently  indicated  by  its  title. 
To  the  narratives  with  which  we  were  mmiliar  in 
our  youth  from  far  humbler  volumes  than  this  are 
added  many  of  recent  time?,  fully  as  striking  to 
the  imagination.  The  Royal  George  has  been 
followed  by  the  Captain  and  the  Vangvtard  \  the 
Kent  and  the  Meduea  disasters  are  not  witiiout 
modem  parallels ;  and  thou^  iron  has  taken  the 
place  of  wood  in  the  construction  of  our  war- 
ships, the  Warrior  and  the  Devastation  carry 
on  the  traditions  of  the  Victory.  An  interesting 
chapter  is  devoted  to  the  cruise  of  the  Challenger ; 
and  a  feature  of  the  book  which  deserves  mention 
is  the  series  of  ohi^teis  headed  "  Bound  the  World 
on  a  Man-of-War,"  whieh  will  eonv^  a  mora 
intelligent  idea  of  geography  than  a  dozen 
manuals.  The  engraTingB  cannot  fiiil  to  prove 
attractive;  and  the  text,  despite  an  occasions! 
solecism,  is  eminentiy  readable.  Boys  will  prize 
this  book,  and  their  elders  vrill  find  that  it  will 
revive  the  memory  of  many  a  half-forgotten 
incident 

OH  Old  3^  may  Teach.  By  Lealie 
Keith.  Illustrated  by  O.  A.  von  Olehn.  (Marcus 
Ward  and  Co.)  What  the  Old  Myth  has  prind- 
pally  taught  us,  on  the  present  occauon,  is  the 
danger  of  designing  in  th'S  nude  with  an  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  uie  human  frame.  The  stories 
told  are  dull  and  a  little  perfunctory ;  we  will  not 
linger  over  them,  but  give  our  whole  attention  to 
the  illustrations,  which,  are  not  at  all  dull,  but, 
indeed,  very  startling  at  times.  How  far  those 
who  purvey  for  the  Christmas  entertainment  of 
the  young  may  approve  of  fancy  pictures  of  a 
QreeK  festival  at  wnich  all  the  guests  are  entirely 
naked,  or  of  the  Sirens  displaying  as  many 
charms  as  the  artist  has  had  the  uiU  to  dengn, 
we  do  not  know,  and,  indeed,  are  not  concerned  to 
know.  But  of  this  we  are  sore,  that  it  was  little 
to  the  credit  of  the  Nemean  Lion  to  be  overcome 
by  such  a  flabby  Hercules  as  the  frontispiece 
shows  U8,  and  that  we  shrewdly  doubt  whether 
Zephyrus  and  Flora  could  have  made  much  way 
through  the  forest  with  only  one  pair  of  legs 
between  them.  Among  these  ambitious  designs 
only  one  is  really  pleasing,  and  that  reiiresenta 
Narcissus  standing  knee-deep  in  a  lovely  pool, 
contemplating  his  own  image  among  thu  water- 
lilies.  Mr.  Von  Glehn  has  shown  a  cieditable 
desire  to  pass  beyond  the  sickly  aoDveutiouxlityof 
such  Ohnstmas  picture-books  as  show  us  little 
Mattie  rapturous  over  her  plum-pudding,  ur  good 
George  'Jones  conversing  on  natural  pbiloao^hy 
with  the  Yicar ;  and  his  ideas  are  often  poetic&I 
in  tiiemselves.   With  more  study  in  draught- 
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maQBhip  he  ma^  easUy  produce  worii  which  vUl 
give  real  artisuc  pleuure,  but  to  the  drawing* 
here  engntTed  he  seems  to  hare  gnon  only  the 
rnimmmn  of  thought  and  care. 

UnsBB.  Wabo,  Lock,  and  Co.  have  Bknt  us  a 
packet  of  twelve  "  Toy  Books  "  printed  in  colours, 
which  are  indeed  a  marvel  of  cheapness.  In 
almost  every  case  the  old  noraerT^rhymea  and 
Borsffly-stones  have  been  fitted  with  a  new  series 
of  jllaetrstions.  Some  of  these  betray  bad  draw- 
ing ;  but  the  great  majority  exhibit  that  improve- 
ment both  in  humour,  in  frracefulnees,  and  in 
execution  which  characteriBes  the  juvenile  art 
llteratuie  of  the  last  few  years.  We  would  sig- 
nalise Mother  Hubbard  for  especial  praise.  It  is 
no  slight  merit  that  the  "  Toy  Books  "  are  each 
stoutly  seWD. 

Ma^er  Sobbj/.  By  the  Author  of  "  Cbriatina 
North.*  (0.  Kegan  Paul  and  Co.)  This  is  a 
good  specimen  of  the  not  uucommoQ  class  of 
lealisdc  shetches  of  pauper  life  in  a  London  court. 
It  dUeflr  differs  from  the  rest  in  that  the  scene  is 
describea  from  inside,  without  ever  shifting  to 
the  comforts  of  a  cheerful  home.  The  more  real 
such  stories  are,  the  more  tearful  they  become. 
For  oar  own  part  we  incline  to  think  that  the 
saligectis  too  pathetic  for  a  Christmas  gift- book. 
In  this  case  a  high  level  of  literary  execution  has 
been  attained,  and  the  illustrations  do  not  fall 
below  tin  same  standard. 

Ooct  and  Flower  :  a  l^ory  ^  Work  in  a  Ztondon 
Pari$k.  By  John  Palmer.  (Griffith  and  Farrau.) 
Aa  its  name  implies,  this  book  belongrs  to  the 
same  class  as  ths  pracedim^.  It  differs^  incul- 
cating its  moral  with  insufficient  art. 

Peter  lyhv'sAnnutd  for  1870.  (Ben  George.) 
Our  old  friend,  now  in  his  &irty-eighth  year,  pre- 
serves his  reputation  for  thrilling  romance  by  field 
and  flood,  and  also  keeps  up  a  style  of  illostoaUon 
fasbiooable  in  his  yoni^r  days. 

GoUm  amoed  (Ward,  Lock  and  Co.),  The 
Chtidren's  Picture  Anaml  (same  publiehers),  and 
Young  Day*  (Sunday  School  Aesociation),  are 
each  full  of  pictures  and  stories  equally  attractive. 
The  Ckil^e  Own  Magasint  (Sunday  School  Union) 
has  a  charmin;;  frontispiece,  but  the  re»t  is  below 
the  mark,  especially  in  printing  and  paper. 

Left  Alone :  or,  the  Foriunet  of  PhyUia  Mait- 
land.  By  Francis  Oarr.  (Griffith  and  Fanan.) 
A  somewhat  painful  story,  which  for  elabomte' 
nen  of  treatment  approaches  the  dignity  of  a 
DOTel.  Plot  there  is  none,  but  a  great  variety  of 
emotional  inrideot  is  compressftd  into  a  short 
space.  The  style  is  ratber  heavy,  and  the  interest 
occasionally  tlii<^ ;  but  the  writer  seems  conscious 
of  the  limits  of  his  own  powers,  and  can  at  least 
draw  a  clifinicter  consistent  with  itself  through 
many  vicissitudes. 

The  Marititrt  of  Englavd:  Stories  of  Dcede  of 
Daring  writtm  for  English  Youth.  By  W.  H. 
Davenport  Adams.  (Edinburgh  Publishiofr  Com- 
pany.) The  naval  history  of  England,  broken 
mto  fra^nients  and  simply  told,  without  any 
assumption  of  novelty  but  equally  without  any 
superfluous  comments. 

Every  Inch  a  King:  tJte  Adrentutes  of  Ile,r 
and  hit  Friendg.  By  Mm.  J.  Worthington  Bliss. 
Ulustratedby  Harrison  Weir.  (GrilEthandFarran.) 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  "  Rex  "  is  a  do^:,  who 
^ves  us  his  ant>ibioi;7aphy  in  a  style  to  which  we 
are  now  accnstomod.  The  illustrations  are  scarcely 
np  to  the  ataudnrd  which  Mr.  Hairison  Weir  ha» 
led  us  to  expect.  -^"liT 

Chai%  a^mt  Amtnalt.  By  Mercie  Sunshine, 
(Ward,  Lock  and  Co.)  This  is  the  second  of  the 
ammal-books  on  our  list  dedicated  to  the  Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts.  We  fancy  that  it  is  a  novel  idea 
to  give  a  series  of  descriptions  of  animals,  both 
wild  and  domestic,  with  special  reference  to  their 
conduct  when  kindly  treated.  The  numerous 
illustrations  are  uneven  in  execution.  Some  are 
very  lifelike,  but  others  are  old  acquaintances  and 
were  at  best  but  artifidal  rejuresentaliona. 


/pflB'  aoa:  

The  Day  of  Wondert :  a  Medley  of  Senee  tmd 
yoneerue.  By  Mrs.  H.  SnUiTan.  With  Thirty 
Illustrations  by  W.  O.  %owne.  (OriStk  ud 
Farran.)  This  book  doabtlees  owes  its  origin  to 
the  inimitable  tales  of  "  Lewis  Carroll ; "  but  the 
writer  has  sufficient  talent  and  discretion  to  avoid 
a  too  eloea  comparison.  The  hero  is  a  boy  called 
Harry,  who  visits  in  a  dream  all  the  animals  that 
have  been  fitted  to  his  child's  alphabet  by  his 
father,  a  naturalist.  The  result  is  a  mixture  of 
instruction  and  fun,  told  with  a  charming  appear- 
ance of  reality.  The  artist,  a  son  of  "  ^iz,"  has 
contributed  his  share  to  a  most  entertaining  and 
elegant  volume. 

Only  a  Cat ;  or,  the  Autobiography  of  Tom 
Blackman.  By  Mrs.  H.  B.  Paul.  Illustrated  by 
A.  T.  Elwes.  (Routledge.)  Of  the  many  books 
about  animals  that  we  have  received  this  is 
worthy  of  being  placed  in  the  first  rank.  It  bears 
every  appearance  of  b^ng  a  truthful  history  of  a 
cat,  which  under  the  influence  of  kind  treatment 
acquired  a  degree  of  intelligence  that  we  are  wont 
to  attribute  only  to  dogs.  The  feline  race  has  its 
friends  aa  well  as  its  enemies,  but  we  do  not  know 
that  it  has  ever  before  obtained  so  powerful  a 
literary  advocate. 

Wee  Willie  Winkie:  ike  Story  of  a  Boy  who 
was  Found.  By  0.  L.  Mat^ax.  (Cassells.)  A 
charming  story,  worthy  of  the  Scottish  nursery- 
rhyme  from  which  it  derives  its  title.  The  cha- 
racters of  the  several  boys  introduced  are  discrimi- 
nated with  much  skill.  The  language  of  the 
fishing-folk  and  the  prattle  of  the  clever,  excitable 
child  are  also  iUthfully  represented. 

The  Youna  POele:  a  Story  of  the  Battle  of 
Lexington.  By  Asoott  R.  Hope.  (Sunday  School 
Union.)  A  aimple  namtive  that  can  <^and  no 
prejadieeB,  wdl  written  by  »  practiaed  band. 

Worth  Doing:  a  Bbtne  ISory.  By  Janie Brock- 
man.  Illustrated  by  the  Author.  (Frederick 
Wame.)  Pictures  of  ehUd-life,  told  with  an  evi- 
dent but  not  obtrusive  moral, 

Happg-Day  Stoi-ie$  for  the  Young.  By  H.  W. 
DuUken.  With  Thirty  full-page  Pictures  by  A.  B. 
Houghton.  (Routledge.)  Id  this  case  the  illus- 
trations, crowded  wiUi  boiateroos  child-life  "in 
cloud  and  smuhine,'*  famish  the  ooeaaion  for  the 
atones,  which  are  ooeadonally  rather  ftr^fetehed. 
The  pictures  have  appeared  before  in  another 
connexion,  but  are  quite  worthy  of  being  repro- 
duced. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS.  % 

The  autobiography  of  the  Duke  of  Grafron,  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Geoige  III.,  from  which  Lord 
Edmond  Fitzmaurice  drew  ao  largely  in  bis  Life 
of  Lord  SheUmrne,  has  been  placed  by  the  present 
Duke  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Carlingford  for  publi- 
cation. 

Bells  and  Bellringers  is  the  title  of  a  little  book 
written  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Lomax,  of  Brighton — 
author  of  Life  of  a  Violet — shortly  to  be  published 
by  Mr.  H.  J.  InfieU,  of  160  Fleet  Street 

Mbssbs.  Bicxxbs  and  Soh  have  in  the  press  a 
supplementary  chapter  to  the  Arts  of  the  Middle 
Age*  and  at  the  PertodofthelUnaiaattnM-^'*  M  usic," 
by  Paul  Lacroix.  It  will  be  issued  in  a  wrapper 
for  the  convenienoe  of  purchasers  of  the  original 
edition  iesoed  by  Meaam.  Chapman  and  Hall. 

TsE  Curators  of  the  Taylorian  Library  have 
recently  succeeded  in  obtoinu^  the  greater  part  of 
the  duplicates  of  the  Luther-Pamphlets  "  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  University  Library  at 
Heidelberg.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  dwell 
rnxm  the  acknowledged  ralue  of  these  "  Luther^ 
Pamphlets  "—all  printed  during  Luthn's  life,  and 
adorned  with  excellent  woodcuts — both  as  his- 
torical documents,  and  as  literary  treasures.  They 
are,  perhaps,  more  highly  regarded  in  this  country 
than  in  Germany  ifauf.  The  newly-acquired  set, 
together  with  those  original  editione  of  Lutber'a 
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writings  which  ha¥e  been  ooUeotod  in  forae 
yeaa,  now  rcpraeente  a  seim  <d  nearly  4(t 
pamphlets  of  Lutfaw,  {winted  belbre 

Srreat  BeJbrmarti  dawi.  This  k  {oolmbly  tit 
richest  ooUadian  of  ite  Idnd  exiating  m  Epgiani 

Fho?.  Frisxb  has  btelr  been  ennund  npoa  i 
new  and  thoroufi^  rensed  edition  of  Ua  Stlertiot. 
from  Berkeley,  in  which  be  has  aimed  apeciallT  r. 
providing  an  introdaction  to  the  adene*  of  meti* 
physics.  That  tiiis  study  is  at  leeat  not  on  the 
decline  is  evident  from  the  fact  thttt  the  fim 
edition  has  been  sold  out  within  three  years  a: 

SiUication.   The  new  edition  wiU  be  issued 
essrs.  Macmillaa  and  Co.,  on  behalf  of  the 
gaitea  of  the  Olarendon  Press^  almoet  inunadiatdlj. 

Mom.  Toir  Hillebn,  the  authoress  of  the  Va- 
ture-Maiden,  of  which  two  trandations  appesRd 
in  Enghind,  has  a  new  novel  just  ready,  of  which 
an  authorised  translation,  by  Mrs.  Ewt,  will  br 
published  by  Baron  Tatiehnitz  in  his  Genns 
series.  The  German  title  will  be  Vmi  tie  Jkenv 
doch. 

Mb.  Willis  Nevhts  will  publish  in  Jaowr, 
through  Messrs.  Williams  ana  Xorgate,  a  wwiic 
the  connexion  of  Ireland  with  the  Holy  Sen  It 
will  show  the  wisdom  of  the  support  by  Bocr.  i>t, 
first,  the  Damsh  and,  secondly,  the  Norman  C-  -.- 
quest  of  Ireland,  and  will 'he  illustrated  vitli 
translatioQB  of  important  Papal  doeomeat?,  tin-t 
published  in  Tbeioer's  Monutnenta  Vetera  FRhem- 
orum. 

The  Olatjfow  Herald  announces  that  the  coUec- 
tion  of  provincial  poetry,  chiefly  Scottish,  formed 
by  the  late  Mr.  Andrew  Jenris^  Brechin,  hir 
been  purchased  for  the  Mitch^  lifaory.  It  con> 
tains  about  1,400  publications. 

Fbof.  Db  GrvBBVATiB  is  about  to  pul^  * 
Diztonario  btografico  della  lettaratura  cantimtf 
ranea,  of  which  Fart  I.  will  be  published  in 
ruary  next  by  Messrs.  Le  Monmer,  of  Florencii. 

There  is  no  foundation  whatever  for  the  riiaai- 
tion  which  has  been  going  the  round  of  the  ncw^ 
papers  that  the  new  editions  of  Dr.  Busch'^  book 
on  Prince  Ksmarck  have  been  altered.  Ther 
correspond  line  for  line  and  page  for  page  with  the 
first  edition :  a  few  print^s  etxors  alone  a» 
corrected. 

The  Thidtre  Fran^aie  under  Zowr  XK  is  tie 
title  of  a  new  book  by  Mr.  Alssaad^  BuUie 
Cochnme,  M.P.,  which  will  be  pabliAai  ahoxtlv  by 
Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackett 

Mb.  Riqinald  Huibon,  of  the  firm  of  Samuel 
Hanson,  Son,  Evison  and  Barker,  wbohaa  writtea 
the  early  history  of  the  importation  of  mAoy 
foreign  fruits  into  England,  ia  now  coUecriic 
materials  for  the  early  fiiatmy  trf  oniweB  in  th  > 
country.  He  has  as  yet  found  no  earaer  nctif" 
of  them  than  that  in  1290  whldi  the  late  Nr. 
Beriah  Botfield's  Rcxburgfae  Ghib  book  on  Uuarf 
and  Customs  first  made  known. 

Two  most  appropriate  names  hava  jost  )»• 
added  to  the  list  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the 
Shakspere  Society — those  of  L^y  SoathsMi 
(Lord  Southampton  is  a  minor)  and  ^K>rd  tdo^ 
broke.   The  owners  of  these  names  in  Sbeiksv^-t 
days  were  his  patrons  and  frienda,  as  his  D^i^^- 
tionsto  bis  Venue  and  Adonis  and  Xucmv.  vi 
his  fellows'  jOedicatxm  to  his  poethumoos  Fi'^  . 
witness,  and  it  is  well  that  their  aneceaKHs  timv: 
show  that  the  old  spirit  ia  stiU  one  with  the 
namea. 

The  Dew  number  of  the  jSomania  aimoaiK^-' 
that  Prot  Gaston  Paris  is  to  lecture  once  a  we-'- 
at  the  GolUge  de  France  on  th«  SBstorr  i 
French  Literature  in  En^nd  from  the  tweUth : 
Ihe  fourteenth  centuries,  and  on  the  Gcsnuusr ' 
the  langue  ttoU.    Prof.  Paul  Meyer  will  lecUn 
on  Dante's  Vita  Nuova,  and  the  Historical  Givs- 
mar  of  the  langue  d'oe.    We  hope  that  M.  Gas^'-' 
Paris's  first  lectures  will  be  puUiahed ;  fx  * 
sadly  want  a  good  book  on  die  subject  ot  ibem. 
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lb.  W.  AaJOB  Wsmn  has  finished  the  Baeond 
part  of  Us  •dition  of  Cfttuaydtt  for  the  Eadr 
£Bgl3^  Text  Societf.  FoT  the  same  wxaetfe 
behoof  the  lihcary  domnritfeM  of  Triiuty  Collage, 
DaUin,  have  lent  Mr.  F.  D.  Matthew  a  second 
Widif  US.  for  hia  edition  of  the  hitherto  un- 
pitinted  Engliah  Worlu  of  WicUf. 

Mb.  p.  a.  DaitibIi  vill  eondnue  to  the  "  Hia- 
tofiea "  hie  lun^-AnalTses  of  the  plots  of  Shak- 
■pere'spbtTS  for  Uto  Kew  Shahapexe  Society,  so 
as  to  compete  hia  sulgect.  In  the  course  of  his 
inTCstigationB  aaa^  points  of  great  importance  to 
editoiB  as  to  the  dinnooe  of  acts  a&d  temm  have 
come  out. 

DiTBi5e  fire  days  htst  veelc  Hesais.  Sotheliy, 
Wilkinaon  and  Hodge  were  engaged  in  selling 
thfi  library  of  Mr.  .^mea  Virtue,  Among  the 
most  interesting  lots  disposed  of  were : — Arthur 
of  Little  Sritam,  a  SoTiumce  of  0iivalry,  6«, ; 
lUuttraiioM  tf  Frotttart^  selected  from  MSS.  in 
the  Britiah  Museum,  13/.  12s.  6d. ;  Ilaklnyt's  Co^ 
lection^  Voyages,  4^.,  161.  15t.iCoxQ'a  Anecd<aeg 
o/G.F.  JSandel  and  J.  C.  Smith,  24/. ;  Drum- 
mond's  Siatoriei  of  NMe  British  PamiUet, 
12/.  IBs. ;  DuRdale'a  Moiuatiean,  8  vols.,  2(V. ;  De 
Sommerard'a  Let  Arts  du  Moyen  Age,  6  vols.,  06/. ; 
litpscomb's  History  ^Bw^  122. ;  Bitsted's  £*nf , 
2CK.  ;  Hevrtt  de  la  Seme  Anne  de  Bretagne,  24^  ; 
D.  Boherts>  View*  in  the  Holy  Land,  plittea  hean- 
tifolly  colonred,  108/.;  HaUiwell'a  luge  edition 
of  Snakspere,  16  vols.,  60/.  Some  canons 
Tolumes  of  caricatures  were  also  sold,  including^ 
Carioutwra  on  Oearge  IV.  and  Queen  (Valine 
(1890-21),  m.  ;  Caricatwes  on  Manners  aud 
Oottume  (1746-98),  15/.;  116  engravings  by 
Gilnr,  Oniikahank,  fto.,  36/. ;  Caricatures  an 
CSkarin  Fox  (17S2-1S07),  10/.  10<. ;  Oaricaturea 
on  WiUiam  PUt  (1784-1806),  0/.  10«.;  a  coUeo- 
tdon  of  nearW  5,000  humoroua  engravings  (1736- 
1&57),  2(>0/,  The  entire  sale  realised  about 
2,800/. 

Ths  Constantinople  correspondent  of  the  Daily 
Xetee  writes,  under  date  of  the  2nd  inst. : — 
"  YeMfltday  momtng  Dr.  Killingeo  died.   He  is  to  bo 
buried  to-oay.   By  his  death  ConiBtanttDople  loses  one 
of  its  beat-kDown  men,  and  one  of  the  conoectiD};  links 
with  the  put.   Dr.  Millingeo's  life  bas  beea  a  rs' 
markable  oae,  but  the  fact  in  it  of  most  general  in- 
terest is  that  he  was  the  surgeon  who  attendnl  Lord 
^yzon  in  kis  last  iUness,  and  in  whose  anus  the  poet 
died.    Dr.  Hilliiuen  had  written  an  account  of  his 
intereonzse  with  Byron,  which  he  intended  for  publi- 
cation, but  unfortDDately  all  bia  ptipera  vers  bnracd 
in  the  great  fire  of  Fera  in  1870.    I  bare  often  nrged 
him  to  try  to  re-write  his  reminiseences,  but  his  plea 
of  old  age  and  weakness  was  one  which  it  was  difficult 
to  fight  agaioat.  The  trait  in  fiyron'e  character  which 
^ipears  to  have  made  most  impnasion  on  Dr.  Mil- 
bnfm  was  hia  bnnnese  aptitude.   Stttou  left  nothing 
to  dmaoe^  htA  took  cars  of  the  siwUlest  detaUs  in 
ercrythiDg  that  related  to  what  he  was  doing. 
Whether  it  was  the  planning  of  an  attack  upon  the 
enemy,  or  the  purchase  of  a  supply  of  provisions, 
Syroa  would  not  eODtent  himself  until  be  had  ex> 
bansted  all  knowledge  on  the  suhject  in  haud,  and 
then  his  decision  came  deflnita  and  clear.   The  in- 
aptration  of  the  poet  and  of  the  adviser  of  the  Greeks 
vu  one  that  came  from  an  able  brain,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Millingen,  bad  a  wonderful  capacity 
for  geuing  tbrongh  hard  everyday  work.   Br.  Mil- 
lingen waa  seTenty.eight  years  of  age." 
IVelawny  ^Records  of  Shelley,  Byron  and  the 
AtttAar,  voL  ii.,  p.  140)  states  that  Byron's 
"  doctoiB  ware  Brono,  an  Itslian,  and  MiUinger 
an  English  student  from  Gnnuuiy." 

Pbof.  Sbliuboh,  whdae  reriaed  Hebrew  New 
Teetanient  now  lies  before  na  (price  1«.  6(/.),  is 
DO  aonee  in  the  work  of  translation.   Just  forty 

Jean  ago  he  published  a  specimen  passage — it  was 
Oor.  xiii.,  the  panef^ric  of  Charity — at  the  end 
of  ft  aketch  of  Jewiah-Christian  llebrew  liter- 
fttore.  His  inclination,  however,  to  translate  tbe 
Cbriatian  Scriptures  might  never  have  realised 
itaelf  in  full,  but  for  the  appearance  in  1803-^  of 
a  nvirion  of  the  then  eusting  Hebrew  New  Testae 


■Hn  t,  which  seemed  in  many  respecta  rather  a 
step  backwards  than  forwafds.  In  1870  he  pub- 
lished lua  own  Hebrew  version  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  with  illustntiona  from  Talmud  and 
Midraab,  deetined  ohiefly  for  scholars;  and  in 
1877  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
brought  out,  £or  the  good  of  CImstian  missions  to 
the  Jews,  a  complete  vermon  of  the  New  Teeta^ 
ment — a  "  labour  of  love,"  though  not  the  lees  a 
laboni,  offered  to  the  cause  of  tlw  Qospol  by  this 
aecomplidied  Hebraist.  The  principles  upon 
which  this  second  edition  of  Delitzacb  a  Hebrew 
Kew  Tesfauaent  is  baaed  have  already  been 
briefly  mentioned  in  the  Acadext.  The  work 
repeeenta  tbe  painfully  minute  revirion^  not  <Hily 
of  the  author,  but  of  numerous  Christian  and 
Jewish  Hebr^ts,  and  will  bear  investigation 
even  in  the  most  difficult  parts  of  the  Epistles. 
It  would  be  unwise,  therefore,  to  pronounce 
hastily  even  where,  as  in  1  Cor.  xi.,  26,  the  siguifi- 
cance  of  the  original  seems  rather  weakened  in  the 
version.  A  few  words  may  be  added  for  theo- 
logical students.  Though  primarily  intended  for 
the  use  of  Jewish  enquirers,  this  little  volume 
is  by  no  means  unimportant  for  scientific  exegesis 
in  the  same  sense,  though  not  quite  in  the  same 
degree  (as  being  the  expression  of  "  private  judg- 
ment "  and  not  of  tradition),  as  the  venerable  and 
too  much  neglected  Peshito.  The  large  amount  'of 
Hebraism  in  the  G^ospels  is  more  than  ever  appa- 
rent, as  well  as  the  necessity  for  a  careful  study 
of  Jewish  modes  of  thon^t  and  expression,  with 
a  view  to  the  Epistles.  Prof.  Belitzsch's  illustra- 
tive papers  in  the  Zeitsehrift  YSr  lutheriaehe 
Theoloffte  (1876,  77),  together  wHb  hia  edition  of 
the  Romans  abeady  mentioned,  indicate  many  of 
the  points  most  wwtby  of  attention  in  this  respect. 
Perhaps  we  may  add  a  caution  to  those  who  are 
only  acqnainted  with  Biblical  Hebrew.  Asa  rule 
they  will  find  this  Hebrew  New  Testament  sin- 
gularly lucid  (another  point  in  which  it  resembles 
the  Peshito  or  "simple"  version),  but  they  will 
now  and  then  stumble  at  late  Hebrew  expressions. 
Not  elegance  but  accuracy  is  the  translator's  object, 
and  late  Hebrew  phrases  are  sometimes  the  only 
natural  forms  for  the  New  Testament  ideas  and 
modes  of  reasoning.  If  this  book  should  lead 
some  Christian  students  to  make  acquaintance  with 
the  unsuperseded  Talmudio  and  Rabbinic  Lexicon 
of  Buxtorf,  they  will  be  amply  compensated  for 
the  occacdonal  obstacles  in  their  path. 

The  French  Academy  of  Sciences  has  elected 
M.  Marey,  Professor  of  Animal  Mechanics  in  the 
Ooll^  de  France,  to  M.  Ohtude  Bernard's  vacant 
chair. 

Prop,  db  Harlbs,  of  I^ouvain.  has  just  issued 
his  Manuel  de  la  Langus  de  FAvesta  (Paris : 
Maisonneuve).  It  eonsista  of  a  Zend  grammar,  a 
food  anthology — printed  half  in  Zoid  trpa,  and 
naif  (according  to  the  advice  of  Dr.  Weber)  in 
Roman  type — and  a  vocabulary.  The  work  will 
be  a  gnat  boon  to  the  Iranian  student.  M.  de 
Hazlez  announces  also  the  speedy  issue  of  a  com- 
panion volume,  Manuel  de  la  Langue  Pehleoie,  ar- 
ranged in  the  same  manner.  Lutlvi  he  has 
just  sent  to  press  a  second  edition  of  his  transla- 
tion of  the  Avesta,  the  first  edition  being  already 
out  of  print.  The  new  edition  will  be  entirely 
revised,  with  a  new  Introduction,  "purement 
scientifique." 

Thx  SecretaiT  of  the  French  Biblioth^ue 
Nationale,  M.  T.  Montreuil,  has  iasued  an  historical 
sketch  of  the  establishment  from  its  eariiest  founda- 
tion, under  the  title:  La  BitiitOhique  nationale, 
ton  oriffine  et  set  aceroiuemeMttjutqu  i  not  jour*. 

At  last  Spain  is  coming  forward  with  a  com- 
plete trsnalation  of  Shakspere.  The  translator  ia 
the  Marquis  da  dos  Hermanas,  Don  Matias  de 
Velasco  y  Kogas.  Three  volumes  are  ready ; 
Vol.  I.,  Sonetoe  y  JPoemat ;  VoL  II,,  El  Mercador 
de  Venecia ;  Vol.  III.,  Juiieta  y  Borneo.  Volumes 
IV.,V.,aad  VI.,now  in  the  press,  will  contain  02«/a, 
Bl  Suhio  de  una  ybcke  de  Verano  and  HatnUt. 


Thz  Swedish  poetess,  Maria  Dorothea  AIt€tt, 
died  at  Stockholm  on  the  30th  ult.,  in  her  70th 
year.  Her  Uterary  activity  belonged  to  the  first 
quarter  of  the  century,  and  closed  with  the  collected 
edition  of  her  dramatic  and  poetical  works  pub- 
lished as  long  ago  as  1828.  tKe  best-known  of 
the  tngedies  was  Jahan  Huts,  published  in  1822. 

Ths  death  ia  annonnced  of  M.  Pierre  Alexis 
Fierron,  aged  sixty-four.  He  was  the  author  of 
translations  from  Aristotle,  Aeschylus,  Marcu» 
AureBuB,  and  Plutarch,  and  of  Histories  of  Greek 
and  Roman  LitMsture  in  M.  Duruy'a  seriea  which 
were  Idghly  esteoned. 

The  Inst  number  of  Nord  und  S'lid  contains  a 
portrait  of  Richard  Wagner,  vrith  an  exhaustive 
paper  on  hia  musical  career  hj  E.  Schelle.  This 
Review,  which  has  obtained  a  very  wide  circula- 
tion in  Germany,  will  in  future  be  puUiished  by 
Schottlasnder  in  Berlin,  Brealau,  and  Leipzig. 
The  editor  remains  the  same,  Paul  Lindaa. 

Prop.  Benfet's  jubilee  in  commemoration  of 
the  fiftieth  anniversarr  of  his  admission  to  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  has  caUed  forth 
expressions  of  respect  and  sjmpaAy,  not  only  in 
Germany,  but  all  over  Europe.  There  seems  to 
have  been  but  one  opinion,  that  no  living  scholar 
has  done  so  much  solid  and  lasting  work,  both  in 
Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Philology,  as  Prof, 
Benfey,  and  even  those  who  have  often  differed 
from  him  have  not  withheld  from  him  the  token? 
of  their  respect  and  gratitude.  The  principal 
universities  and  academies  sent  deputations  of 
written  congratulations.  The  Goremment  raised 
hia  Salary,  and  eonfened  on  him  one  of  the  inevit- 
able decorations.  A  few  of  lua  friends  and 
admirers,  chiefly  in  England,  presented  him  with 
hia  bust  in  marble.  His  most  distinguished 
pupils  combined  to  publish  a  volume  of  essaj."^ 
which  they  presented  to  him  as  the  fotmder  of 
the  moat  influential  school  in  Comparative  Philo- 
logy. This  volume  contains  the  following  im- 
portant papers :  —  Leo  Meyer,  "  On  Homeric 
Patronymics ; "  Noldeke,  "  History  of  Artachshir 
i  PApakan ; "  G.  Buhler,  '*  A  New  Prakrit  Diction- 
ary by  Dhanapfirla,"  edited  for  the  first  time  with 
critical  notes ;  A.  Rck,  "  On  AblaiU  in  the  Aorist 
and  Perfect  in  Greek ;  "  Budenz,  "  On  the  Rami- 
fication a!  the  Ucrian  Languaffes;"  Wacker- 
nagel,  "On  Epic  Protractions;  Bezzenbe^er, 
"  Homeric  Etymologies ; "  Zachariae,  "  The  Six- 
teenth Fable  of  the  Vet^panAaviituati.''  Prof. 
Benfey  atfll  otmtinuea  in  good  healtii,  and  is  hard 
at  work  in  order  to  finish  hia  Vedie  Orammar. 

The  Zurich  poet,  Heinrich  Lenthold,  has  two 
new  volumes  in  preparation.  The  first,  a  collec- 
tion of  original  poems,  will  be  ready  at  Christmae; 
the  other,  a  number  of  translations  firom  the  Eng- 
lish and  Italian,  will  appear  later. 

The  Bevista  Gontempornnea  of  November  15 
contains  the  third  visit  of  E.  Lopez  Bago  to  the 
Real  Museo.  He  therein  discusses  the  Flemish 
and  French  schools,  and  points  out  several  errors 
in  the  official  catalogue.  Juan  Valera  makes  a 
very  pruraising  commencement  of  a  novel  en- 
titled "Dona  Luz,"  Fio  Gullen  resumes  his- 
study  on  the  municipal  institutiona  of  Spun  from 
the  number  for  June  30.  He  treats  here  of  the- 
period  before  the  advent  of  the  Romans,  and 
shows  tlmt  while  there  were  municipal  institu- 
tions of  some  kind  under  Greek  and  Carthaginiaa 
influence,  as  evidenced  by  cmns,  yet  these  must 
have  been  in  a  very  rudimentary  condition.  J. 
Navarrete  has  a  snort  notice  of  Carlos  Cano, 
who  is  a  writer  of  epigrams  and  vers  de  tociHi, 
but  in  his  judgment  capable  of  greater  thines. 
Revilia,  in  criticising  discourses  of  Martinez  Mo- 
lina and  Morena  Nieto,  seems  to  confbund  Chris- 
tianity with  Ultramontanism,  and  asserts  that 
no  alliance  is  possible  between  the  former  and 
science. 

Wb  have  received  The  Oturch  Sunday  School 
Magazine,  Vol.  XIV. ;  The  Sunday  Scholat'e  Qnn- 
ponton,  1876 ;  Leitone  on  the  Gotpds  far  Sundays 
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4ind  Hciy-days,  by  Alice  M.  Oawthom ;  Leuom 
for  the  Little  One*,  by  0.  L,  Oroome,  and  a  num- 
ber of  New  Year's  Addiesees,  all  published 
the  Church  of  Eoglaod  Sunday  School  Institute ; 
Ida  Mcmhew,  by  Mrs.  Herbert  Martin  (Sunday 
School  AssociatiOD) ;  CSiristicm  World  AnnucA  for 
1879  (Jas.  Olark  and  Oo.)  ;  Elementary  Oeometry, 
by  J.  M.  Wilson,  fourth  edition  (Macmillan) ; 
Otrutianit^  and  a  Personal  DevQ,  Dy  P.  Scott, 
second  edition  (Pickering);  Tka  Camtqidtitan 
Maaomc  CakndaTf  Diayj  <md  JPoeket  Book  for  1879 


OBITUARY. 


XUOB  WHTTB-HBLTHXE. 

I^XBB  is  a  certain  melanoholy  appropriateness  in 
the  manner  of  Major  Whyte-MeiTilWs  sadden  death 
in  the  hunting-field.  He  was  the  one  writer  of 
the  day  who  was  able  so  to  deaeriba  a  hard  run 
irith  honnds  aa  to  enable  non^«portiDg  men  to 
realise  what  it  means,  and  to  understand  some- 
ihing  <rf  the  delight  and  exdtement  it  proTea  to 
those  whose  &Toarite  pursuit  it  is ;  and  yet  so  as 
:al80  to  satisff  the  critical  requirements  of  those 
to  whom  all  its  techmcalities— those  technicalities 
which  make  SatkMey  Croat  and  its  fellows  simply 
unreadable  to  outndets — are  iamiliar.  But  thoug;n 
Digby  Grand  and  Market  Harboroxtgh,  for  in- 
stance, are  good  of  their  Mod,  and  superior  to 
some  of  hia  other  books,  they  are  not  his  best 
product.  He  was  a  remarkable  figure  in  this 
way,  that  he  was  the  most  complete  representa- 
tive in  the  nineteenth  century  of  that  old  type  of 
Scottish  gentleman,  half  soldier  and  half  scnolar, 
of  which  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
supi^ed  so  man;  examples.  The  eldest  son  of  a 
Fueshire  Isird,  George  Jolm  Whyte-Melville  was 
born  in  1821,  entered  the  army  at  ^hteen,  and 
alter  tea  yean*  service,  daring  which  he  became 
•captain  in  the  Coldsbeam  Guards,  retired  in  1849. 
But  the  Crimean  War  drew  bim  back  to  militant 
Ufe,  as  a  member  of  the  Turkish  Oontincent,  which 
he  Joined  in  1856,  retiring  finally  at  the  close  of 
the  war  in  1866.  Digby  Orand,  hia  first  novel, 
■appeared  in  1863,  followed  by  Omeral  Bounce  in 
1864,  and  Kate  Coventry  in  1856,  This  last- 
oamed  hook  deserves  a  word  of  special  mention,  be- 
cause the  heroine,  a  girl  with  somewhat  "  horsey  " 
tastes  and  habits,  is  so  depicted  as  to  be  a  lady 
throughout,  iree  from  both  slanginess  and  sen- 
«naliam,and  thus  serving  to  show  a  class  of  female 
noveliste  who  have  come  up  since  its  date  that 
these  latter  qualities  are  not  indispensable  requi- 
sites for  a  heroine  who  is  not  to  be  a  mere  bread- 
and-batter  miss.  In  the  Interpreter,  published  in 
1868,  Major  Whyte-Melville  embodied  some  of 
his  Crimean  experiences,  and  gave  a  somewhat 
idealised  partnit  of  Omer  Fauia :  but  his  hie- 
torical  noms  are  quite  his  best  wotk,  and  next  to 
them  come  those  costume-stories,  like  Ceriae, 
-which  lie  in  a  bygone  day.  Perhaps,  on  the 
vhole,  the  Oladiatort — in  which  he  exhibited 
much  of  that  taste  for  clsssical  literature  which 
enabled  him  to  win  a  succit  ^etttme  as  a  translator 
of  the  Odes  of  Horace— is  his  best  story;  hut 
there  is  an  audadty  of  brilliant  conjecture  about 
Sarchadon  (a  romance  based  on  the  wild  legend  in 
Otesias  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis)  which  entitles  it 
to  rank  veir  high  in  its  class.  In  Molmby  House 
he  showed  that  the  vein  of  the  English  civil 
wars  is  not  yet  worked  out;  but,  curiously 
-enoQgh,  the  story  which  he  might  Iiave  been  ex- 
pected to  work  up  most  thoroughly,  as  belonging 
to  his  own  native  land.  The  Queen's  Mariet,  is 
■one  of  his  weaker  producticma.  The^  mere  list  of 
2us  separate  writings,  without  counting  magazine 
artides,  is  a  long  one,  and  though  it  is  onty  just 
to  say  that  they  are  very  unequal,  yet  in  the 
whole  number  (some  two  dozen)  none  are  with- 
out cleverness,  and  all  are  clearly  the  work  of  a 
•cultured  gentleman ;  while  the  iact  that  the  de- 
mand for  them  has  been  such  as  to  secure  their 
veprint  in  a  cheap  form  shows  that  he  always 
added  to  these  qualifications  f<»  autiunship  a  cex- 


tfdn  robustness  which  is  essential  for  novels  that 
axe  to  survive  their  first  season,  unless,  indeed, 
they  appeal  for  some  special  reason  to  a  single 
class  of  readers  large  enough  to  create  a  demand. 
But  Major  Whyte-MelviUe  threw  himself  upon 
the  general  public,  and  thoroughly  succeeded  in 
attrusting  its  notice  and  providing  for  its  amuse- 
ment. He  does  not  belong  to  the  highest  nade 
of  writers  of  fiction,  nor  would  he  era  nave 
daimed  that  rank  for  lumself ;  but  within  the 
snhere  to  which  he  belonged  there  are  very  few 
■mm  have  done  so  well  a  like  quantity  of  such 
divernfled.  work,  and  it  will  not  be  easy  to  re- 
place him,  Reohaxd  F.  Lxmisnua. 

DB.  THBOSOB  KEH. 

The  death  of  Br.  Theodor  Keim,  which  has 
recenUy  been  announced,  will  be  a  serious  loss  to 
the  study  of  the  first  three  centuries  of  Christian 
history.  On  the  whole  of  this  period  ha  had 
amassed  lar^  stores  of  learning,  which  he  handled 
with  ft  considemUe  degree  of  mastery.  His  early 
works— ib/brma^oit  der  BeuAatadt  Ulmj  1861, 
and  &!ki^uche  BeformatAm^fetchiehte,  1866— 
were  eoDcemed  with  a  later  stage  of  ecclesiastical 
history ;  but  the  series  of  publications  by  which 
hia  fkme  was  made  begin  with  the  life  of  Christ, 
and  end  with  the  conversion  of  Constantine.  The 
most  important  of  these  publications  belong  to 
the  period  1860-1873,  during  which  Dr.  Keim 
was  Professor  of  Theolc^y  at  Zurich.  A  succee- 
sion  of  smaller  writings  (Die  memcMiche  Ent~ 
wichdimg  Jeeu.  Chri^i,  1860;  Die  ge$chichtliche 
Wiirde  Jeeu,  1864 ;  Der  geKhichtUche  Chrietus, 
1866)  prepared  the  way  for  his  great  work, 
Getehicnte  Jeeu  von  Nazara,  published  in  three 
volumes  between  1867-1872,  and  followed  by  an 
abridged  popular  edition.  Not  long  before  his 
deftth  Sr.  Keim  brought  ont  a  volume  of  mis- 
cellaneous essays  on  his  chosen  period,  which 
we  hope  to  notice  shortly.  Trained  at  Tubin- 
gen, Dr.  Keim  followed  to  some  extent  in 
the  steps  of  Baur,  batwi^i  much  independence 
and  with  many  Important  modifications.  On  the 
synoptic  question  be  and  Hilgenfeld  inherited 
from  their  master  the  defence  of  the  priority  of 
St.  Matthew,  in  which  they  have  of  late  stood 
almost  alone.  From  Baur  they  also  inherited  the 
rejection  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  to  which  Dr. 
Keim  added  a  special  element  in  bis  denial  that 
St.  John  ever  resided  in  Asia  Minor.  Here  he 
parted  company  from  Hilgen&ld,  and  from  the 
Tubingen  school  generally,  who  had  been  in  the 
iialnt  of  laying  stress  upon  the  Asiatic  tradition 
respecting  St.  John  as  inconsistent  with  the  teach- 
ing of  ue  CK»pel.  As  r^ards  the  date  of  all 
four  Gospels,  Dr.  Keim  eunred  a  tendanoy  to 
draw  back  firom  tiie  more  extreme  positions  of  the 
school.  The  tities  of  the  preliminary  essays  to  the 
Oeiehiehte  Jau  von  Natara  are  enough  to  show 
that  his  conception  of  bis  subject  was  anti-super- 
natural. At  the  same  time  the  spirit  in  which  he 
wrote  was  fhr  removed  from  that  of  Stmius : 
indeed,  he  approached  as  near  to  the  confines 
of  the  supernatural  as  his  premisses  would 
allow  him.  Dr.  Keim  had  both  the  merits  and 
the  defects  of  an  independent  nature.  No  one 
could  dispute  the  extent  and  thoroughness  of 
his  learning.  He  followed  no  man's  guiduice, 
but  carried  on  his  investigations  with  an 
honest  desire  to  get  at  the  truth  for  himself. 
This  naturally  brought  him  into  collision 
with  other  scholars  and  critics,  and  Dr. 
Keim  was  certainly  not  a  mild  controveredalist. 
He  had  considc|rable  gifts  for  constructive  vmtii^. 
His  very  extensive  learmng  was  well  within  his 
grasp,  and  he  had  the  power  to  trace  the  thread 
of  principle  running  through  foots,  and  to  buUd 
up  the  mass  of  details  into  a  complete  and  con- 
nected whole.  His  judgment  had  more  of  the 
element  of  moderation  than  many  of  his  contem- 
poraries, though  he  was  not  by  any  means  free 
from  the  tendency  to  make  and  pursue  chimerical 
diaeoveries.  His  principal  wo^,  the  Qeaehichte 
Jietu  von  NazarOy  appealea  to  a  wider  public  tiian 


that  of  the  learned,  and  it  had  other  wi^ 
besides  those  which  have  been  meotitmM.  ^ 
thought  was  penetrating ;  the  slyle  broad, 
and  fortius.   It  was,  howevw,  the  st^bicb' 
of  the  man  of  ability  and  learmng  thu  of  li, 
sdiolar  in  the  more  limited  sense  of  tlie  i^-;. 
The  colouring  was  too  strong :  it  mis  deficiot  i 
ease  and  finish;  it  was  diafigured  (ud  bmr^ 
the  last  this  &idt  became  stul  more  tnubediii 

Srsonalities.  There  unfortunately,  tma  i 
vthatmuchof  the  asperity  of  the  Utatwu, 
^ttf  dem  Vrehrt^enthumj  was  due  to  the  miaet 
of  physical  suffering.  Hi-health  compelled  \i 
author  to  resign  bis  joxi&seor^p  at  OiaKii,^ 
this  stop  was  inefiectual  to  check  the  i&nidj ; 
disesee,  and  a  too  early  death  hss  cutshntb 
career  vrith  not  a  littfe  work  of  wkieh  faeq 
oapaUe  still  undone.  W.  Sintt 


irOTES  OF  TBiVXL, 


Herb  Jtrsnrs  Fbbihbs,  of  Gotha,  tmm 
that  the  MiUheUwngen  wUl  be  pablished  asU^ 
with  Dr.  £.  Behm  as  editor,  and  Br.  liniv. 
the  secretaiy  of  ^  Bremen  Oeogiaphicsl&ii^, 
as  asristant-editor.  Hie  carb^phiol  life- 
ment  has  been  entrusted  to  B.  HsssNiatmi^oKcl 
Petermann's  most  soceeasful  pupils.  Serenlnn 
and  papers  of  exceptional  intenot  arepnmiiedKc 
the  forthcoming  numbers,  includiii^  msn  vA. 
papers  on  Nordenskiold's  voyage  to  tba  Leia, 
Johannesen's  discovery  of  an  island  toi^  iioitii- 
east  of  Novaya  Zemlya,  Dr.  Junker's  tnTdstothi 
west  of  the  Upper  Nile,  &c,  Among  IvUp- 
preparing  for  publication  are  a  psper  on  Mu 
and  their  geographical  distribntion,  lij  Dr.  G- 
R.  Gredner,  and  an  elaborate  essay  on  ^  iam 
of  the  countries  of  the  Meditetnneaii, \j\>!.Ti 
Fischer. 


Thb  Zeitsckrift  of  the  Berlin 
Society  publishes  an  intoresting  notice  on  ibt 
vegetation  of  Air,  by  the  late  Dr.  E.  m  But. 
who  died  some  time  ago  at  Ghat  Thi  utk 
does  not  agree  vrith  Dr.  Barth  wid  otkss  vfa 
would  incdade  Air  among  the  coontiHi  d 
Soudan.  Lions  abound  here,  and  eien  1"**^^' 
is  true ;  but  the  flea,  which,  according  toMfi 
has  never  yet  penetrated  the  3shan,ii''^ 
with,  although,  were  the  climate  rf  J*a^ 
to  it,  the  canvons  from  Tripoli  w"*^ 
have  imported  it  The  character  ofilB«p»^ 
is  Saharan,  though  more  luxuriant  Hiil  a  n"* 
otiier  distncts,  and  no  tropical  plants  vlate^f"" 
met  with.    The  reddish-brown  Blop««* 
granite  mountains  are  naked,  and  neitherwwj 
mosses  nor  lichens  exist,  but  the  wgetition«^ 
valleys  is  luxuriant   The  Talih  {A<xm 
Del.),  the  Ajar  {Maerua  eigida,K^^^^ 
thorny  Eborak  (Balanitee  aegyp(iaea)fma^ 
sive  foresto.   The  only  otiier  trees 
are  the  Sidr  (Zayphua)  and  tiie  Tsdomrt  {» ij 
paridea).    Date  and  dum-palms.  the  latter  1«? 
known  as  Pharaon,  a  designation  porntii^ 
E^tian  origin,  are  cultivated.  The  moatg 
ing  shrub  is  the  Abesgi  (SalBaderapeiW«}i^ 
together  with  the  lactescent  Bromhach  (Cffl^ 
procera,  R.  Br.)  forms  dense  jungl» 
^IW  and  Lt  the  foot  of  the  h^J^^ 
whidi  the  caravans  are  sometimes  ojV,,^ 
themselves  a  path  with  ti>«/'*^* 
yellow  Afazo  (Panieutn  t^rgidutth/op^i^  , 
(u  the  channel's  of  the  Wadis.  MoaK^ 
thorny  or  ha^,  and  many  have  ^^^'^ 
High«  up  in  tLe  hills  ^^J^'^c^ 
met  witii,  and  the  purple  flowem  of  Stapeli« 
stitnto  a  pHuninent  feature.  . . 

Thb  aame  number  of  the  ^^/^  Ji^t. 
papers  on  the  formation  of  ^^y',omii» 
basins,  by  G.  Hartung ;  on  means  of  coim« 
tion  in  Brazil,  by  Gerber ;  on  tHe  • 
Territory  of  Australia,  by  Heniy  "^^ript 
weU  as  tiie  transhition  of  an  A»»i"p^„^[ff 
dealing  with  the  history  of  Inpou  wo  „^ 
G.  AfKianse,  and  a  laige  osp 
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Lale  de  Bordeaux  flome  interest 
pectisg  the  joume;'  of  M.  PaoT 
le  W<»t  Coast  of  Africa  through  i 


tor,  "by  Otto  Sehiitt.  Since  the  completion  of 
m  valuable  map  Heir  Sehiitt  has  extended  his 
^orations  to  the  Upper  Qoanza,  where  he  dis- 
Vered  a  mafrnificent  waterfall  neatly  one  hundred 
It  in  height  An  invitation  to  visit  the  town  of 
e  MuAta  Tanvo  was  declined  by  him,  that  town 
.Tinff  but  recently  been  viaited  bj  Dr.  Pogge; 
id  he  started  instead  for  Mai's  capital,  first  men- 
Mitfd  br  Livingstone,  and  far  to  the  N.N.E.  of 
uanje.*  Dr.  Buchner,  who  arrived  at  Loaodo  in 
irember,  proposes  to  explore  the  country  to  the 
It  of  Malange. 

Is  the  ooorae  of  his  account  of  the  recent  Dutch 
i*ctie  Expedition  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Bocraphieal  Society,  Mr.  Clements  R.  Markham 
aied  that  the  natoral-history  collection^  have 
Mn  pronooneed  at  Leyden  to  be  very  valuable, 
kd  the  serial  tempeiatures,  when  worked  oat, 
ill  throw  much  new  lig^t  oo  the  c^nestion  of 
■arm  and  rold  currents.  The  narrative  of  the 
ayage  of  the  WUUm  BartnU  will  be  written  by 
leut  Koolemans  Jteynen ;  Lieat  de  Bru^e,  the 
•mmander,  will  work  ap  the  meteorological,  and 
ieut.  Speelman  the  ma^wtic  obeervationB ;  while 
e  natoral-histon  ooUectioiiB  will  be  studied  and 
iSCTibed  at  L^ymn. 

Qabbikl  Gravtek  contributes  to  the  last 
\%iilftia  or  the  Soci^t^  de  G^c^raphie  Oommer- 

'  '   '  "  '  '  '  urticulars  re- 

Dleillet  firom 

  «  *n  unexidored 

ract  of  country  to  Algeria.  Since  we  last  afloded 
a  this  adveotuTDus  undertakiitf  it  has  been  ascer- 
aiDed  that  H.  Solnllet  on  Jnne  29  arrived  at 
Cunia^ro  on  the  Senegal,  a  little  to  the  east- 
ortb-east  of  MMine,  uie  last  French  nost,  and 
}me  050  miles  from  Saint  Louis.  The  latest 
Bwa  from  him  is  dated  July  30  ^m  Dyalla,  in 
iie  Sorma,  about  seventv  miles  to  the  east  of 
iudine.  He  is  now,  as  M.  Qravier  puts  it,  "  en 
•leine  Afrique  noire,  aur  lea  confins  ae  la  zone  oii 
\i.  I'Amiral  Fleuriot  de  Langle  place  les  plus 
)caux  types  n^es."  M.  Soleillet  lumiBhes  some 
urioua  details  witii  r^^ard  to  the  manners  and 
ustoms  of  the  tribes  be  has  visited,  and  among 
early  all  of  them  he  notes  the  same  innate  fear 
f  the  white  man.  The  country,  he  save,  is 
)rered  with  magniflcent  foreets  nch  in  valmble 
coda,  bat  is  io  parts  marshy  and  very  anhealt.'*y. 
itherto  he  has  nond  the  nativeB  mendly,  but 
Qce  the  date  of  his  laat  letter  M.  Gravier  states 
lat  serious  trouble  has  arisen  in  the  interior,  and 
e  la  afraid  that  the  Sultan  of  Segou  may  prove 
oetile ;  if  that  be  the  case,  it  is  not  clear  how 
r.  Soleillet  will  be  able  to  cross  Bambara  and 
[aasiiiiB,  and  so  reach  Timbuktu. 

Thb  December  number  of  the  Cimrck  Mianonary 
ttM^fencfr  contuna  an  accoant  by  Kshop  Roy- 
on,  of  Maaritius,  of  his  recent  visit  to  Fr»e 
Mombasa,  and  a  reprint  of  a  paper  (which 
of  eonsidecaUe  interest  at  the  present  juncture) 
titled  "  Afghan  MiseioQ&ries  in  Eafiristan." 
ifiristan,  it  may  be  mentioned,  is  a  large  moun- 
inoua  tnet  of  country,  north  of  Lughman  and 
•ove  Jelalabad,  which  stretches  into  the  very 
Dire  of  the  Hindu  Knsh,  bounded  on  all  udes 
J  hilla  so  high  that  it  is  almost  inaccesrible.  Its 
iliabitants  were  formerly  supposed  to  be  de- 
■ended  from  some  Greek  followers  of  Alexander 
lo  Qreat ;  but  they  are  now  believed  to  be  the 
:;scendADts  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
laina,  who  were  gradually  pttshed  forward  into 
le  hilla.  In  person  they  are  lair,  and  their  beauti- 
I  women  are  fomid  as  slaves  in  most  parts  of 
fg'hanistan.  In  their  native  country  uiey  are 
tacribed  aa  wild  and  barbarous  in  the  extreme. 

We  learn  from  the  Anatralian  papers  that  Ur. 
ihn  Forrest,  the  well-known  explorer,  has  just 
iDipIeted  the  survey  of  the  eonntry  between  the 
B  Orej  and  Ashborton  rivers,  and  for  a  consider- 
ile  distance  inland;  and  that  he  is  of  opinion 
at  that  part  of  Western  Atutralia  is  well  anited 
r  aettlemeat. 


The  death  is  announced  at  Guayaquil  of  M. 
Yidal  Sen&ze,  who  has  been  for  some  time  en- 
gaged in  natural-history  investigations  in  the 
G^pogos  Islands.  These  islands,  which  are 
situated  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  milee  Irom  the  coast  of  Ecuador,  have 
never  Men  thoroughlv  explored ;  but  during  the 
voyage  of  the  Stagle  Mr.  Darwin  visited  some  of 
them,  and  his  investigaUons  showed  that  they 
contained  many  species  of  birds  and  reptiles  un- 
known to  every  other  part  of  the  globe. 

It  is  announced  that  the  next  session  of  the 
Oongrds  de  G^ographie  Oommennale  will  be  held 
at  Brussels  in  September  187d. 

Sib  Ajbthtb  Gordon,  Governor  of  the  Fiji 
Islands,  who  is  now  at  home  on  leave,  is  said  to 
have  in  preparation  a  work  on  Western  Polynesia. 

The  tenth  annual  Report  of  the  United  States' 
Geologiod  and  Gec^rrapmcal  Survey  of  the  Terri- 
tories, in  charge  of  Prof.  Eayden,  will  be  ready 
for  distribution  in  a  few  weeks.  The  Report  has 
been  in  type  nearly  a  year,  but  has  been  delayed 
on  account  of  the  engraving  of  the  plates.  These 
are  now  completed,  and  the  Report  will  be  issued 
at  once.  It  contains  646  closely-printed  pages, 
octavo,  with  eighty  plates,  sections,  maps,  &c. 
Fifty  of  the  plates  illustrate  the  remarkable  cliff- 
dwellers  in  Southern  Colorado  and  Northern  New 
Mezioo.  This  is  the  last  annual  Report  pertaining 
to  Oohnado,  amd  contains  a  very  interesting  series 
of  ehapten  on  the  ffaolory  <n  that  remarkable 
country.  On  the  whole  this  Report  will  prove 
one  of  great  pwolar  intraest,  and  ooght  to  have 
been  published  in  large  numbers.  Only  4,600 
copies  have  as  yet  been  ordered. — About  260 
pages  of  the  eleventh  annual  Report  of  the  field 
work  for  1877  are  in  type  at  the  Public  Printing 
Office.  Thia  will  contain  a  detailed  description 
of  the  geological  and  geographical  features  of 
Southern  Wyoming  and  Idaho.  The  Reports  of 
Sir  Joseph  D.  Hooker  and  Dr.  Asa  Gray  will 
give  the  volume  a  high  character  as  well  as  great 
general  interest.  Ten  thousand  copies  have  been 
ordered  bv  Congress.  There  will  be  very  extended 
geological  Reports  by  Messrs.  Endlich,  White, 
St.  J^hn,  and  Peale:  geographical  Reports  by 
Messrs.  Gannett  and  Wilaon  \  and  special  Reports 
by  Leidyt  &o.,  Ac. 


1U.OAZUIJSB  AKD  BKVXCWB. 

The  long-sufiering  Nineteenth  Century  presents 
us  once  more  vrith  Mr.  Mallock.  The  present 
article,  which  is  an  avowed  apology  and  plea  for 
the  Ohnreh  of  Rome  as  tiie  logical  development 
of  our  natural  moral  unse,"  reaches  a  pomt  of 
clever  folly  heyond  which  even  Mr.  Mallock  can 
hardlj  go.  The  spectode  of  Mr.  MaUock'a  mind 
working  Romewards  is  scarcely  an  edifying  one, 
but  it  may  be  borne  with  contentedly  in  the  hope 
and  practical  certainty  of  its  deterrent  effects  on 
others.  There  is  a  quality  in  the  article  which 
satisfies  one,  too,  that  the  essential  distinction  be- 
tween youth  and  maturity,  between  intellectual 
rawness  and  intellectual  ezpmence,  which  Beemed 
to  have  been  for  once  obliterated  by  the  rare  ability 
and  immediate  success  of  the  New  R^pvhUc,  holds 
good  still,  and  will  assert  itself  in  the  end  if  only 
room  enough  is  given  to  it.  Mr.  Ruskin's  conclud- 
ing pages  on  "  lite  Colours  of  Prae-Rapbaelitism  " 
are  unequal,  like  nearly  all  his  later  work,  but 
like  much  of  it  also  they  contain  Bome  pearls  that 
oi^ht  not  to  be  missea.  The  paaaage  on  Mr. 
Burne  Jones  and  the  "third  school'*  of  younger 
painters  to  which  he  belongs,  partly  new  and 
partiy  quoted  from  earlier  vrora,  will  interest 
many,  and  we  hardly  venture  to  cul  its  exuberant 
power  and  sincerity  extravagance,  though  the 
majority  of  readers  wiU  probably  throw  it  aside 
as  sach.  Bat  Mr.  Raskin  is  talking  of  |nctureB, 
not  of  mannfactores  or  political  economy,  and  on 
pictures  Mr,  Roakin  has  a  perpetual  clum  to  be 
heard.  There  may  be  exoess,  over^nphaaBj  the 
manner  may  eometmiei  beintcuenib^as  Mx.WhiBt- 


ler  seems  to  have  found  it,  but  there  can  be  no 
question  of  immaturity  here,  no  dilute  as  to  the 
right  to  speak.  The  master  may  speak  passion- 
ately or  blmdly,  but  it  Is  still  the  mastra  speaking  ^ 
and  at  any  moment,  when  the  cloud  cletus  away, 
we  may  get  from  him  passages  as  perfect  as  that 
which  marks  out  this  article,  in  which  be 
describes  the  Florentine  tomb  by  Jacono 
d6lla  Quercia.  Why  does  not  some  one  malra 
a  collectiott  from  Mr.  Ruskin's  later  utterances — 
from  his  Oxford  lectures,  for  instance— of  all  such 
passages  as  this :  that  is,  of  descripl^nu  of  par^ 
ticnlar  idcturea  and  monuments?  They  are  the- 
wtHHj  lovely  and  enduring  things  in  his  recent 
worK,  and  when  all  Mr.  Ruskin's  diatribes  agtunBt 
the  forces  that  be  aqd  must  be  are  fo^^ten, 
this  one  proee-picture  of  the  tomb  of  Ilaria 
will  still  preach  all  that  was  true  in  them. 
Mr.  Ralston,  in  his  essay  on  "  Beauty  and  the 
Beast,"  compares  a  number  of  variants  of  thia 
Marchen,  from  the  polite  French  to  the  cannibal 
Cretan  v««ion.  He  can  extract  scarcely  any 
"  direct  evidence  with  regard  to  the  mythological 
representation  of  the  ^enomena  of  nature ; "' 
"  Beauty  and  the  Beast "  is  "  a  moral  tale,  founded 
on  a  combination  of  a  story  about  an  apparantiy 
monstrous  husband  with  another  stoiy  about  a 
Bupematorsd  husband  temporarily  lost  by  a  wife'a 
disobedience."  The  wife,  wo  should  say,  loses 
her  lord  because  ehe  breaks  a  taboo  i  either  that 
common  one  which  forlnda  a  woman  to  ^leak  to 
her  husband  or  prononnee  his  name,  or,  again^ 
the  taboo  which  lorlnds  a  king  to  see  watw.  The 
marriage  with  a  monster  is  familiar  in  savage 
atoriea.  We  do  not  observe  that  Mr.  Rfdston 
adduces  any  examples  of  African  forms  of 
this  JfafrcAwi.  They  would  be  well  worth  examin- 
ing, for  it  seems  probable  that  many  M&rchen 
vrere  originally  explanations  of  customs  of  which 
the  meaning  was  lost,  or,  again,  were  invented^  tO' 
give  supernatural  sanction  to  institutions  which 
seem  to  need  it.  Thus  tabooa  were  originally  im- 
posed for  some  social,  moral,  or  sanitajy  reason ; 
but,  as  society  escapes  &om  savagery,  their  mean- 
ing has  to  be  expuined,  and  is  expluned,  by  a 
myth.  Whv  may  not  the  king  aee  water,  or  toneb 
the  gold  in'the  ancestral  tombs,  w  be  addressed  by 
name  by  his  wiieP  Peop^aek  tiieee  Questions;, 
and  are  answered  by  an  setidogical  myth.  Con- 
sider the  tahoo§  of  Irish  kings— not  to  listen  to 
the  flapping  of  the  water  birds  in  the  dusk,  on  a 
certain  h^e ;  not  to  cross  a  certain  moor  on  May- 
morning  ;  and  so  forth.  The  imaginative  explana- 
tion of  each  prohibition  wonid  be  tiie  germ  of  a 

The  FoHMgldiy  does  not  &11  below  its  usual 
high  level,  but  its  literary  articles  are  almost 
none.  Tiaa  only  one,  in  fact,  to  which  that  titie 
can  be  given  (unless  we  count  M.  de  Laveleye^a 
interesting  review  of  Herr  Busch's  book  about 
Prince  Bismarck)  is  Mr.  Farrer's  paper  on  "  The 
I^ciple  of  Copyright"  Those  of  our  readers 
who  remember  our  notice  of  the  vigorous  Edinr- 
burgh  article  last  October  will  not  need  to  be 
told  that  Mr.  Farrer  is  an  opponent  of  Copy- 
right in  most  of  its  forma.  This,  however,  does 
not  prevent  his  giving  with  admirable  fairness  a 
parallel  statement  of  the  extreme  arguments  on 
either  side,  with  his  own  comments  and  attempt 
at  hitting  a  via  media  afterwards.  All  rational 
people  must  admit  that  to  talk  of  an  author's 
"  natural  right  "  over  what  he  pubUalMB  is  to  use 
unmeaning  language,  rince  all  rights  of  property 
derive  their  sanction  from  pnblic  ezpedioi^ ;  but 
all  must  equally  admit  that  if  the  aboHtim  of 
copyright  is  toprevent  antiiora  from  vrriting,  public 
e^wdieney  will  not  be  furthered.  On  the  whole, 
he  adopts  Macaulay's  view  that  "  it  is  good  that 
authors  ^ould  be  remunerated,  and  the  least  ex- 
ceptionable way  of  remunerating  them  is  by  mono- 
poly. Ifet  monopoly  is  an  eviL  For  the  sake  of 
the  good  we  must  submit  to  the  evil,  but  no  longer 
and  no  further  than  ia  necessary  for  securing  the 
good."  Of  practical  suggestions  Mr.  Faner  has 
two  that  are  vahutUe:  (1)  that,  lea;?!]^  out  of 
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«ght  authoi's  cojmight,  it  i«  desirable  to  fleeora 
the  gteatest  ^osrible  medomln  &at  put  of  thebiud- 
ness  which  u  porely  emmeidal,  and  timii  thm- 
fon  an  aathor  raoala  he  able  to  eeouie  EnfrlieheopT- 
riffht  for  his  hodn  wherever  printed  end  published ; 
(2)  that  it  remaina  a  (Question  for  oui  own  legiB- 
lature  whether  they  will  continue  to  maVe  laws 
the  eflTect  of  which  is  to  Teserve  the  English 
market  exclusively  for  English  publishere,  and, 
while  grving^to  readers  in  other  countries  cheap 
editions  of  English  hodis,  to  deprive  the  English 
pnbUe  of  the  use  of  those  editions.  Mr,  Fairer 
coDcIudee  bv  qaotinir  with  approval  the  new  aug- 
geBtion  of  Sir  J.  Stephen :  viz.,  that,  "  where  a 
work — e.g.,  a  picture,  a  statue,  or  a  building — liaa 
«  sensible  market-value  in  itself,  it  shall  have  no 
«op7right ;  but  that  where  tiie  original  work  has 
no  vtuue— e.17.,  a  book— it  shall  have  copvright. 
In  otiier  words,  he  would  make  eojQrright  depend 
on  the  eaaneas  and  cheapness  with  which  the 
work  can  be  zeproduced.  The  difficulty  of  ad- 
justing this  "  easiness  and  cheapness  "  would,  of 
course,  be  very  great,  sometinieB  insuperable ;  but 
the  suggestion  might  "  prove  to  be  of  great  prac- 
tical value— fi.^.,  in  determining  what  should  be 
the  several  lengths  of  copyright  ^ven  to  works 
of  different  kinds.'' 

The  Contenvporary  oflTers  U9  an  "intolerable 
'deal  of  sack  "  in  yet  four  more  articles  on  Alcohol : 
articles  which,  taken  in  too  great  abundance,  are 
likely  to  have  the  bewildering  efi^ct  of  the  sub- 
stance they  treat  of.  Mr.  Sayce  prints  bia  Oxford 
prafessorial  lecture  on  "  The  Phoenicians  in 
Greece,"  in  which  he  has  soeceeded  in  saying  in 
an  interesting  vray  mneh  that  is  new  to  t£e  ordi- 
nary classical  student.  Hie  main  object  of  the 
lecture  is  to  show  by  means  of  Dr.  Sebliemann's 
And  other  discoveries  (1)  the  fact  of  a  wide-spread 
Phoeniraan  influence  on  the  colture  and  hfe  of 
■Greece  in  prehistoric  times ;  (2)  the  &ct  that  the 
Phoenicians  were  the  teachers  of  an  art  and  a 
civilisation  that  were  not  original,  but  borrowed 
from  £^ypt,  and  especially  from  Assyria.  It  is  on 
the  latter  point  that  Mr.  Sa^ce  has  most  to  say : 
the  former,  indeed,  is  too  evident  to  require  much 
demonstration. 

**  Strictly  speaking,"  says  Mr.  Sayce,  "  Phoenicia  had 
enci  art  of  its  own ;  its  designs  were  borrowed  from 
Egypt  and  Aasyria,  and  its  artists  went  to  sefaool 
■on  uie  banks  of  the  Nile  and  the  Enpbxatea.  IHia 
.Fhoanidan  combinad  and  improved  npan  bis  models ; 
<the  impnlse,  the  origination  came  tmm  abroad ;  the 
modification  and  elaboration  were  his  own.  He 
entered  into  other  men's  labours,  and  made  the  most 
of  his  heritage.  The  sphinx  of  £gypt  became  Asiatic ; 
and  in  its  new  form  was  transplanted  to  Nineveh  on 
the  one  side  and  to  Greece  on  the  other.  The  rosettes 
And  other  patterns  of  the  Babylonian  cylinders  were 
inteodnced  into  the  handi^wk  of  Phoenicia,  and  bo 
passed  on  to  the  West,  while  the  hero  of  the  ancient 
•Chaldean  epic  became  first  the  Tynan  Melkarth,  and 
then  the  Herakles  of  Hrllas." 

Turning  to  Myee,nae  and  Dr.  Schliemum,  Mr, 
Sayce  pronounces  the  Gate  of  Lions  to  be  oif  nn- 
questionablv  Assyrian  character ;  the  Mycenian 
pottery  of  Phoenician  type,  the  clay  being  probably 
Drought  from  Thera ;  and  the  art  generally  to  be 
fiimilar  in  stvle  bnd  date  to  that  of  which  the  re- 
mains have  been  found  at  lalysos  in  Rhodes — re- 
mains which  by  certain  Egyptian  relics  that  they 
•contain  are  inferred  to  bd  as  old  as  the  fifteenth 
century  B.C.  This  date  is  confirmed  by  the  work- 
manship of  some  of  Dr.  Schliemann'a  gold  rings, 
which  Mr.  Sayce  identifies  with  Babylonian  art  of 
"the  period  of  archaic  Babylonian  power  in 
Western  Asia" — between  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury B.C.,  and  the  conquest  of  Babylonia  by  the 
AasyrianB.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  evident  that 
some  of  the  remains  belong  to  a  much  later  date — 
in  "ftrct,  to  the  period  of  Assyrian,  not  Babylonian, 
supreniaey,  a  period  whicli  with  its  widespread 
innnenoe  throngh  Phoenician  carriers  was  con- 
iinued  notil  the  ssTCiith  cantun'B.o.  Mr.  Sauce's 
article  ends  with  some  valoatHe  pages  ool^iry- 
gina  as  oj^oeed  to  Fhoenidan  inflnenoe  npon 


dieece,  and  on  the  afinbttr  of  Bttnitie  words 
denoting  aiticlee  of  Inzuiy  which  Greece  bad  im- 
ported  mto  its  Toeabd«f,  and  which  fwm  a 
neoessary  Ui^  in  the  chaw  of  evidenoe  Ibr  an 
early  connexion  between  East  and  West. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

A.  OOUPAKATITE  HAP  OF  LOVDON. 

S  Mfnfatd  Gardens,  W. :  December  10,  18T8. 

The  map  of  London  for  which  your  corres- 
pondent aaiES  willbe  found, not  in  the  publications 
of  a  Board  of  Health  or  of  a  Registrar  Oeneral, 
but  in  as  unlikely  a  place  for  anyone  to  seek  for 
it — viz.,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Minutes  of  Evi- 
dence of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Water  Supply, 
1S60.  Here  is  a  "  Map  of  London  and  its 
Environs,  showing  the  Area  built  upon  and  the 
Boundary  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works," 
which  is  coloured  to  show  London  in  1660,  1746, 
1818,  1834,  and  1867. 

I  have  long  wished  to  prepare  a  map  of  this 
character,  but  on  a  more  extended  scale,  as  I  think 
it  ought  to  start  from  the  time  of  the  Romans 
rather  than  from  the  rdgn  of  Elizabeth.  This 
will  be  a  worii  of  considerable  labotir,  because  in 
order  to  be  of  real  value  it  must  be  accompanied 
by  justificatory  letterpress,  and  the  earlier  cen- 
turies must  be  Ulustnted  without  any  maps  to 
guide  ns. 


The  great  difBeulty  of  WOTking  wit^  tt-i 
maps  and  plans  is  to  ds  found  in  the  diSiMa'; 
scale  ttpon  which  they  have  been  drawn ; 
order  partially  to  obviate  this,  Mr.  E.  W.  Ailt 
and  I  propose  to  lay  down  some  of  tbiiMf 
the  old  maps  upon  a  uniform  scale,  andtojiiiK; 
limited  number  of  copies  b^  means  of  lithofm|ti' 

May  I  add,  in  conclusion,  that  Nordeoi  ok 
cannot  fairly  be  called  the  first  authentic  nu^c 
London,  a  title  more  jti^y  due  to  that  ij  Xn: 


DE.  lee's  "bKBICHBB  OF  THB  BBTOBltlTin* 
London :  Dcoemhcrlt.K. 

In  Uii8.age  of  caltnre,  light,  and  aweetn^,  i 
have  always  admitted  that  editon  and  tiieiiea. 
tributois — from  their  own  point  of  view— wittit- 
falUhle  in  matters  of  opinion  and  criticism.  Ii-- 
tain  that  conviction  still,  and  hope  yuu  m\\ 
me  to  place  it  on  record  in  your  columiM. 

At  tlie  same  lime,  allow  me  to  remnn,!!:: 
modest  confidence,  that  Mr.  James 
judicial  decision  that  my  Sketch  No.  IL.'S'Tr 
VlII.  at  Wolf  Hall,"  ia  "quite  iomgw'ii 
based  on  what  I  believe  to  be  an  erioi.  Ham 
that  illustrioua  critic  ia  nnacqnainted  vidanL 
evidence,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  endtuh 
non-existent 

Some  of  the  literary  collections,  MS.'l,  d 
drawinj^  of  the  Rev.  Edward  SeymoaT,Cm[: 
Ohrist  Charch,  Oxford,  in  1780 — among  iria^n- 
a  carefuUv-written  and  interesting  account  lcE 
of  Wolf  ilall  and  the  Seymours  of  WiL*- 
belonged  in  1850  to  the  Rev.  John  Wulue 
Vicar  of  Great  Bedwyn,  afterwards  baeia: 
Yorkshire.    From  its  careful  study  soaf;* 
ago  I  gained  several  of  the  facts  toiitti^o 
my  sketch  in  question.    As  the  Caisi  »w  1 
member  of  the  same  family  of  Seymour,  tifli^ 
to  the  late  Lord  Aylesbury— the  owner  rf^^ 
Hall— I  believe  that  the  Canon's  resewciafi 
accurate  and  carefully  made,  and  hisenetasia 
true;  for  they  were  based  on  the  oiBiiatwif' 
family  documents,  local  tradition^  oi  w^'^ 
closed  to  ordinary  people. 

Frederick  Q»boe  Lb- 


London :  DecMS*  II.  1'^- 
All  that  can  be  said  in  reference  wtheiil»« 
letter  is  that  Dr.  Lee  now  tells  oiVisittttonw 
for  a  statement  which  ia  clearly 
contemporwy  documents.   It  woqU 
better  for  Dr.  Leo  to  have  stated  iQliiiMot«» 
he  now  states  in  his  letter,  for,  thougli »  wa 
always  guard  agaiut  errors,  an  aothor  mt«  » 
own  credit  with  the  public  by  telling  them 

ddance  he  has  seen  lit  to  foUo'- 


what  kind  of  guidance 


Jambs  GAiBa& 
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SCIENCE. 

^tna:  a  Hisiory  of  the  Mowitain  and  of  its 
£ruptitm».  By  G.  P.  Kodwell.  With 
^Laps  and  ninstratioiis.  (C.  Kegau  Paul 
&  Co.) 

jVHiLE  onr  seieiitifio  litwatnre  is  not  with- 
ynt  Bome  noellent  works  on  Volcanoit^  in 
^netal — such  as  the  ^ell-known  treatise  by 
Mr.  Scrape — -it  is  strange  that  it  has  not 
litherto  possessed  any  special  monograph  on 
'>Ba.    And  yet  Etna  is  not  only  the  loftiest 
mi  mightiest  Tolcano  in  Earope,  bat  pro- 
ably  the  most  &nioiis  moontain  in  the 
orld.     In    the  magnitude  of   its  lava- 
creams,  and  in  the  number  and  violence  of 
.s  eruptions,  not  less  than  in  its  height  and 
)ulk,  it  fiir  sarpasses  Vesnriiis.    The  his- 
ory  of  its  activity  also  stretches  much 
arthcr    into   the   past.     VesuTius  was 
lorniant  in  historioal  times  until  the  year 
*'.•  of  our  era;  hot  Etna  was  in  -violent 
ictivity-  at  least  as  early  as  the  days 
)f  Pindar  and  Arachylos  and  Thuoydides. 
.'et  to  most  readers  Tesnvins  is  more 
imiliar  than  Etna.    No  doubt  this  is  dne 
3  the  convenient  proximity  of  Vesuvius  to 
ho  beautiful  city  of  Naples.    Multitodes  of 
;isit  ore  are  thus  attracted  to  the  mountain, 
And  many  a  pen  has  been  exercised  in  writ- 
ing its  history,  or  in  describing  its  structure. 
Prof.  Phillips,  a  few  years  before  his  death, 
produced  a  charming  volume  on  this  sub- 
ject, ever  wdcome  to  the  scientific  visitor  to 
yesavins.     And  now  Mr.  Bodwell  steps 
orward  with  an  equally  welcome  volume  on 
Ctna.    If  we  say  tiiat  we  are  disposed  to 
ilace  the  two  writings  not  far  apart,  we  can 
lardly  give  the  new  work  greater  praise. 
Ln  brief,  Mr.  Rodwell's  Etna  is  a  pleasantly- 
vritten  and  well-illuatrated  volume,  suflBci- 
mtly  technical  to  be  useful  to  the  scientific 
Indent,  yet  for  the  most  part  sufficiently 
'opnlar  to  be  read  with  relish  by  the  moat 
in  scientific. 

There  is  assuredly  no  hick  of  materials 
>r  a  history  of  Etna ;  nor  are  these  materials 
>n  fined  to  the  literature  of  any  single 
)antry.  Germany  gives  us,  not  only  the 
ritings  of  Von  Bnch  and  the  famous 
cmoir  of  Friedrich  Hoffmann,  but  the 
asterpiece  of  Sartorius  TonWaltershansen — 
lat  noble  Atlas  de»  AelnOj  of  which  Mr. 
lodwell  truthfully  saystiiatit  "furnishes 
Ua  most  ezhanstiTe  history  of  any  one 
loontain  on  the  foce  of  the  earth." 
ranee  offers  ns  the  memoir  of  Elie  de 
(  anmont,  unfortunately  a  trifle  out  of  date 
its  theoretical  conclosions ;  Italy,  as 
ight  be  expected,  presents  a  great  mass  of 
ncan  literature,  in  which  the  writings  of 
irlo  Gemellaro  tower  high  above  ail  others  ; 
d  as  for  England,  she  famishes  to  the 
mpiler  matter  of  extreme  value  in  the 
a[>e  of  the  accurate  survey  of  Admiral 
ny  th  and  the  acute  geological  observations 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  and  Mr.  Scrope. 
From  thes^  and  from  many  other  Bonroes, 


Mr.  Bodwell  has  of  course  ireely  drawn  in 
the  preparation  of  this  volume.  But  the 
work  is  muoh  more  than  a  mere  compila- 
tion. Mr.  Bodwell  always  makes  good  use 
of  his  vacations,  and  his  Continental  trips 
have  generally  taken  a  direction  "  SoutJi- 
by-East."  In  August  1877  he  ascended 
Etna,  and  to  onr  notion  the  most  interesting 
part  of  the  book  is  that  in  which  he 
graphically  describes  this  ascent. 

We  see  the  author,  with  his  conrier  and 
guide,  starting  from  the  Uttle  inn  at  Kicosia 
about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  They 
make  their  way  on  males,  over  lava  and 
cinder,  until  they  reach  the  Begiotie  Selvosa. 
There  they  halt,  and  take  rest  in  the  Casa 
del  BoBco,  a  small  house  inhabited  by  the 
men  in  charge  of  the  mountain-forests.  At 
ten  o'clock  they  quit  the  Casa,  and  proceed 
up  the  dreary  slopes  of  the  Jtegione  Deserta. 
Slowly  they  toil  onwards,  guided  by  the 
light  of  the  stars,  until  at  length  they  gain 
the  Casa  Inglese,  a  small  lava-built  house 
erected  in  1811  by  English  (^cers  stationed 
in  Sicily.  In  this  deserted  hut  they  rest, 
and  at  3  jlh.  proceed  on  their  journey  to 
the  summit  of  the  crater,  1,200  feet  above. 
The  summit  is  reached  in  time  to  see  the 
sun  rise,  and  our  author  has  now  good  op- 
portunity of  using  the  little  spectroscope 
which  he  carries  in  his  pocket.  The  descent 
is  duly  accomplished  in  safety,  and  the  only 
thing  to  be  lamented  during  the  journey 
has  been  the  obstinacy  of  the  crater  in  re- 
fusing to  arouse  itself  into  anythiug  like 
decent  activity. 

Mr.  Bodwell's  hook  is  made  np  of  half-a- 
dozen  chf^ters,  extending  over  rather  less 
than  150  pages,  and  illustrated  with  maps, 
plans,  sections,  and  views.    The  topographi- 
cal and  geoh^cal  maps  have  been  capitally 
executed  by  Mr.  Weller.   The  first  chapter 
is  devoted  to  historical  notices  of  Etna,  and 
here  of  course  the  author  of  the  Birth  of 
Chemistry  finds  himself  in  the  congenial 
company  of  ancient  and  mediaeval  writers. 
In  the  next  chapter  the  physical  features  of 
the  mountain  are  described.     The  third 
section  is  occupied  with  the  story  of  the 
ascent.     We  are  then   taken  round  the 
mountain  to  visit  the  girdle  of  little  towns 
and  villages  which,  to  the  number  of  more 
than  sixty,  have  been  planted  on  the  fertile 
volcanic  soil.    In  the  fifth  chapter  we  find  a 
brief  account  of  the  principal  eruptions  of 
the  mountain;  and  in  the  last  chapter  its 
mineral!^  and   geol<^y   are  described. 
Here  we  shonld  have  been  inclined  to  give 
latherless  prominence  to  the  crater-of-eleva. 
tion  hypothesis,  remembering  what  Scrope 
no  less  than  Lyell  has  said  about  "  that 
signal  delusion,  as  to  the  mode  of  action  of 
the  sub-telluric  forces,  with  which  the  eleva- 
tion-crater theory  mystified  the  geological 
world."    We  think,  too,  that  here — and,  in- 
deed, throughout  the  work— the  student 
would  be  glad  to  see  a  few  more  references 
to  original  authorities ;  but  possibly  it  did 
not  enter  into  the  author's  plan  to  burden 
his  pages  with  foot-notes. 

It  was  a  singularly  fit  title  that  Carlo 
Gemellaro  gave  to  his  last  work  on  Etna, 
Un  Addio  al  maggior  VtUcano  di  Eurdpa. 
Mr.  Bodwell,  we  trust,  will  not  yet  think  of 
bidding  adieu  to  the  mountain.  He  has 
already  written  the  article  "Etna"  for  the 


Eneydopaedia  Briiannica ;  and  we  hope  to 
meet  him  again  upon  a  sulgect  with  which 
he  is  evidently  so  competent  to  deaL  For 
the  present,  however,  he  takes  a  iarewell  of 
Mon  Gibello  by  a  brief  reference  to  some 
new  Italian  maps  in  the  Paris  Exhibition. 

Not  the  least  valuable  part  of  this  work 
is  contained  in  the  last  chapter,  where  we 
have  a  kind  of  Appendix  on  iho  mineralogical 
and  nucroBoopio  oharaoten  of  certain  speci- 
mens of  lava  coUeoted  by  Mr.  Bodwell  dor. 
ing  his  Tisit  to  the  monirtaiD.  This  descrip- 
tion is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Frank  Butley, 
of  the  Geological  Survey,  who  has  assidu- 
onaly  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  petro- 
logy, both  in  its  microscopic  and  in  its 
m^^ascopio  aspect.         F.  W.  Budlbb. 


SCIENCE  NOTES, 
rEnxoLooT. 

On  the  Kind  of  Lufht  required  hy  Orowing  Plants. 
—In  the  course  of  some  experiments  on  the  effect 
of  coloured  light  on  vegetable  life,  M.  Bert  found, 
contrary  to  his  expectation,  that  while  plants 
covered  with  ^rreen-glaBs  shades  stopped  growing 
and  speedily  died,  those  protected  by  panes  of  red 
glam  continued  to  live  and  grow,  though  not  so 
vigorously  as  under  noroud  conditions  (^Oompies 
Haidus,  4  Novemhre,  18r8).     On  submit^g  his 
coloured  panes  to  spectroscopic  analysis  with  an 
illumination  comparable  in  intensity  to  diff'used 
sunlight,  be  ascertained  that  the  red  glass  inter- 
cepted the  yellow  and  all  the  more  refrangible 
part  of  the  spectrum,  only  permitting  the  onmge 
and  red  rays  to  paw  through ;  while  the  green 
glass  allowed  all  but  the  least  rafitaa^ble  three- 
fourths  of  the  red  rajw  to  baversa  it.  Accord- 
ingly, since  the  light  teansmitted  through  the 
former  is  sufficient  to  nuuntun  life,  while  that 
transmitted    tiirough    the  latter  is   not,  the 
essential  r^ys  most  be  included  in  that  portion 
of  the  red  which  is  absorbed  by  the  green  pmie. 
lo  order  to  deHne  its  limits  with  still  more  pre- 
cision, M.  Bert  proceeded  to  compare  the  abeorbent 
effect  of  his  green  glass  with  that  of  a  dilute 
solution  of  chlorophylL   The  latter  was  found  to 
stop  only  a  small  part  of  the  red  rays  (those 
situated  between  B  and  C).   No  green  glass  being 
procurable  with  an  equally  restricted  power  of 
absorption,  a  case  was  constructed  with  double 
walls  of  colourless  glass,  the  narrow  space  be- 
tween the  walls  being  filled  with  the  chlorophyll 
solution.   Plants  kept  in  this  case,  though  freely 
exposed  to  light,  ceased  to  grow,  and  died  as 
quickly  as  those  put  under  green-glass  shades. 
The  exact  nature  of  the  light-rays  iiidispensahle 
for  vegetable  life  was  thus  determined.  But 
though  iodiapensable,  they  are  not  entirely  suffi- 
cient ;  for  plants  grown  under  red  glass  do  not 
thrive  so  well  as  those  to  which  ordmary  mixed 
light  has  access.   There  is  reason  to  liielieve — 
though  proof  is  still  wanting — that  the  regions  of 
the  spectrum  capable  of  b^ig  utilised  by  plants 
are  preciselv  defined  by  the  various  abaorption- 
bantfe  of  chlorophyll. 

Vato-diUUor  Fibres  in  the  Superior  Maxiilmy 
Nerve. — Jolyet  finds  that  stimulation  of  the 
superior  maxillary  nerve  in  the  pterygo-maxiUarr 
foeaa  by  very  weak  interrupted  currents  is  followed 
by  active  congestion  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
nasal  fossae,  vie  skin  of  the  alae  nasi  and  of  both 
upper  and  lower  lips,  together  with  the  labial  and 
gingival  mucous  membrane.  If  the  nerve  is  cut, 
stimulation  of  its  distal  end  no  longer  gives  rise  to 
these  effects ;  hence  they  must  be  r^uded  as  of 
reflex  nature  (Qat.  mid,  de  I'tiris,  16  Novembre, 
1878). 

On  the  Effects  of  Varnishing  the  Skin  in  the 
Lower  Animals. — It  has  long  been  known  that 
when  the  skin  of  a  rabbit  is  coated  with  an  im- 
permeable varnish,  the  ammal'rtepipaniture  fidls^ 
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its  breathing  becoinea  embairawed,  albumen 
appears  in  its  urine,  and  death  speedily  ensues. 
When  the  varnishing  is  complete,  Vti&  duration  of 
life  is  verj  short ;  whso  it  is  partial,  the  fatal 
issue  may  be  delayed  for  a  good  many  days. 
From  one-eighteenth  to  one-twelfth  of  the 
total  Bur&ce  of  the  body  may  be  Tarnished  with 
impunity  *,  but  when  the  proportion  exceeds  one- 
sixth,  death  is  iaevitable  unless  the  animal  is 
packed  in  cotton- wool  or  kept  in  a  warm  chamber. 
Two  theories  have  been  brought  forward  to 
explain  these  phenomena.  Some  obswrers  haye 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  by  suppressing  the 
cutaneous  functions,  either  wholly  or  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  we  cause  the  retention  of  excre- 
mentitious  matters  in  the  system  and  so  ^ve  rise 
to  a  form^  of  toxaemia.  Others,  again,  attribute 
the  fatfU  issue  to  the  rapid  loss  of  heat  experienced 
by  Tarnished  animals.  The  latter  view  was  ably 
advocated  in  1868  by  Prof.  Laschkewitch,  and 
his  arguments  were  generally  supposed  to  have 
decided  the  question.  Baeently,  howeTsr,  the 
older  view  baa  been  revived  by  Lange  and  Sako- 
low.  Hence  Lomikowahy  has  considered  it 
necassniy  to  reinvestigate  the  subject,  with  a 
view  more  especially  to  ascertain  the  reason 
why  the  t^perature  of  a  Tarnished  awinial 
should  sink  to  nmidly  as  it  does  (Jburmd 
de  FAnat.  a  de  U  PAytiologie,  Juillet-Aofit, 
1878).  By  means  of  the  thennomnltiplier, 
he  has  proTed  that  radiation  takes  place  mnch 
more  freely  from  Tarnished  than  from  unvarnished 
areas  of  skin.  The  difference  is  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  loss  of  heat  and  the  fall  of  tem- 
perature, which  may  thus  be  regarded  aa  physical 
rather  than  physiological  phenomena.  The  aymp- 
tonis  observed  during  life  and  the  changes  found 
in  the  Tiscera  after  death  may  all  be  accounted 
for  by  the  cooling.  They  are  absolutely  identical 
with  those  obaerved  in  animals  killed  by  exposure 
to  cold.  When  Uie  cold  is  extreme,  deaUi  occurs 
rapidly,  aa  after  univeraal  vamiahing.  Wlwn  it 
is  more  modoate,  inflammatory  changes  are 
excited  in  internal  organs,  more  particiuarly  in 
the  kidneys,  and  life  is  destroyed  indirectly,  aa  a 
consequence  of  uraemia.  Here,  again,  the  analogy 
with  partial  vaznishing  ia  complete. 

Physiologicia  Action  of  TAymof.— I^is  has  been 
investigated  by  Eiisaner  (OBntraJblaU  f.  tL  med. 
Witt,,  November  9, 1878).  He  took  one  gramme 
daily  for  four  days,  in  divided  doaes.  No  effect, 
beyond  a  moderate  sensation  of  burning  in  the 
epigastrium^  was  noticed.  When  injected  into 
the  abdominal  cavitv  of  some  of  the  lower 
animals,  thymol  produced  narcosis  with  slow 
respiration,  and  speedy  death  from  asphyxia. 
While  in  this  comatose  condition,  the  animals 
were  not  susceptible  to  strychnia,  even  in  very 
lanre  doses.  The  blood,  after  death,  was  found  liquid 
ana  of  a  dark  colour;  the  corpuscles  retained 
their  normal  aspect,  llie  urine  always  contained 
albumen,  but  no  blood-pigment.  Fatty  degener- 
ation of  internal  otgans,  described  by  Husemann 
as  a  result  of  thymol-poisoning,  was  never 
detected  \fj  Kiiaaner,  either  in  acute  or  chronic 


On  th»  Origin  and  Dittributum  ofHypoxanthin 
and  Lactic  Aeid  in  the  Animat  Organim, — 
Large  quantitiee  of  the  medulla  of  bone  were 
examined  in  seven  instances  by  G.  Salomon  (^Zeit- 
tehri/t  fur  phyndog.  Chemie,  II.,  p.  66)  for  these 
Bub^anoes ;  hypoxanthin  was  found  in  all,  lactic 
acid  in  one  only.  Hypoxanthin  vraa  invariably 
detected  in  the  blood  after  death  (-16  to  -75  grm. 
per  10,000  grm.  of  blood).  Out  of  twenty-one 
samples  of  blood  taken  from  a  Tein  during  life, 
four  only  yielded  traces  of  hypoxanthin.  In 
seTsn  oaaes,  in  which  the  blood  was  searched  with 
n^ratiTO  results  during  life,  it  was  found  to  yield 
positive  results  after  deatii.  Hence  it  must  be 
concluded  either  that  hypoxanthin  is  a  post- 
mortem product  or  that  it  underaoea  continual 
oxidation  in  the  circulating  blood.  Similar  ro* 
Bults  were  obtained  aa  reg^ards  lactic  acid ;  but 
th^  ware  not  by  any  means  so  constant,  Salomcm 


next  endeaToured  to  ascertain  whether  xanthin 
|ttoducts  were  formed  by  the  action  of  the  pan- 
creas on  albumin  and  fibrin.  Freeh  pancreatic 
tissue,  reduced  to  a  pulp  and  repeatedly  extracted 
with  alcohol,  yielded  no  trace  of  xanthin  pro- 
ducts. Agun,  neither  by  maceralion  nor  1^  boil- 
ing with  water  was  it  possible  to  obtain  from 
fimin  a  substance  capable  of  being  [vecipitated  by 
an  ammoniacal  solution  of  mlTer  nitrate.  But 
when  the  pancreatic  extract  was  allowed  to  act 
upon  fibrin  for  twenbr-four  hours  at  a  tempera- 
tore  of  86^  to  40°  Cf.,  the  Uquid  was  found  to 
contcun  hypoxantiiin  in  cousidnaUe  quantity. 


OHXKXSniT  ASn  XmBJJUKFT. 

Philippiam  and  Dfcipium.  —  Delafontaine  an- 
nounces the  discovery  of  two  metals  to  which  he 
has  given  the  aboTe  names.  The  former  occurs 
in  samarskite ;  its  oxide  ia  yellow  like  terbia,  and 
has  a  molecular  weight  intermediate  between  those 
of  yttria  and  terbia.  He  has  satisfied  himself  that 
it  is  not  a  mixture  of  these  two  bodies,  and  gives 
the  new  metal  the  name  philippium  in  honour  of 
M.  Philippe  Plantamour,  of  Geneva.  The 
formiate  of  philippia  is  less  soluble  than  the  corre- 
sponding salt  of  yttria  and  its  oxtUate  more  readily 
soluble  la  nitric  add  than  the  corresponding  salt 
of  terbia.  A  concentrated  solution  of  a  salt  of 
philippium  shows  a  fine  absorption  band  in  the 
indigo  (X  -  460  nearly),  two  in  the  green,  a  faint 
one  in  the  blue,  and  one  in  the  red  {Compt.  rend. 
1878,  Ixxxvii.,  559).  A  fortnight  after  the  publi- 
cation of  this  note,  Delafontaine  announced  (ibid., 
p.  632)  the  discovery  of  a  second  metal  in  the 
saman^te  of  N.  Carolina,  and  this  he  has  named 
d6cipiam.  It  forma  an  oxide,  the  equivalent  of 
which  is  close  about  122  for  the  formula  DpO  (or 
Dp,Og  -  366).  The  acetate  is  less  soluble  than 
that  of  didymium,  and  more  so  than  that  of 
terbium ;  and  d^cipio-potassium  sulphate  is  only 
slightlj  soluble  in  a  concentrated  solution  of 
potassium  sulphate,  but  easily  soluble  in  water. 
The  absorption  spectrum  of  the  nitrate  ex- 
hibits three  bands,  at  least,  in  the  indigo  and 
blue.  The  most  refrangible  band  is  a  little  smaller 
than  that  of  phUippium  or  the  m  of  didymiom. 
It  occapiea  a  space  between  Fiaonhofar's  'lines  G 
and  Hj  being  rather  neuer  to  G,  at  a  point  where 
didymium  and  terUnm  show  no  linse ;  tiien  there 
are  two  bands  in  the  violet,  which  appear  to  be  H 
and  H'.  References  to  the  waTe-lengths  of  these 
and  other  bands  will  be  found  in  the  author's 
paper.  The  N.  Carolina  samarskite  has  now  been' 
shown  to  contain  the  following  earths: — 
Name.  Equivalent. 
Yttria  .  ,  .  YO  =  74  fi 
Erbia  ....  ErO  =  130 
TerbU  .  .  .  TbO  -  lU-115 
Philippia  .  .  .  PpO  =  90  (about) 
D^ipia  .  .  .  DpO  =  122  (about) 
Thorina  .  .  .  ThO,=  267-5 
as  well  aa  the  oxides  of  didymium  and  cerium. 
Delafontaine  traces  the  following  inbmetiiig  re- 
lation betwBOi  the  eqtuvalents  of  some  metaJs  of 
this  group 

Yttrium  .      .  66 

Philippium  .  .  .74  <-  58  +  2  x  S 
Terbium  .  .  .  98  -58  +  5x8 
D&npium  .  .  .  106(f)>>58  +  6x8 
Erbium       .  .   114    b68  +  7xS 

Nodvies  from  the  JDe^  Sea. — Giimbel  publishes 
an  interesting  and  very  complete  analysis  of  some 
of  these  nodules.  Between  Japan  and  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  the  sea-bed  is  covered  with  red  mud, 
fragments  of  pumice,  and  "  manganese  "  nodules. 
He  examined  some  which  had  been  dredged  by 
the  Challenger  at  a  depth  of  2,740  fathoms.  The 
nodules  are  rounded  or  flattened,  have  a  dull 
brown  colour,  and  enclose  particles  of  pumice, 
teeth  of  fish,  &c.  The  nodules  scale  off  in  layers, 
and  a  careful  inspection  of  cross-sections  has  con- 
vinced the  author  that  the  structure  ia  due  to 
mechanical  action,  not  to  the  af^mej  of  any 
organism.  The  pumice  is  trachytic.  He  is  of 


opinion  that  tiia  material  oonstitutmg 
dulas  has  been  deriTed  from  aabnuuine  mtm* 
A  very  oom[^te  aDalysis  of  a  fiiigaiant  ci  & 
of  these  interesting  nodules  poflaaesed  the 
ing  composition : — 

Iron  seaquioxide  . 

Hanj^oLMM  pflradde 

Alamina 

Lime  . 


Soda 
Potash  , 
Baryta  .  . 
Silicic  acid  , 
Titanic  arid  . 
Sulphmno  aeid 
Caibonieaeid  , 
Phosphoric  add  . 
Chlorine 
Copper  oxide 
Nickel  (Cobalt)  oxide 
Water  . 


27'4«« 
2S-6Ctl 
10-210 

0-920 
0-181 
2-358 
0-396 
0069 

1 6-  030 
0-660 
0-484 
0047 
0023 
0  941 

0  013 

17-  813 


101-23J 

The  low  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  in 
nodules  is  very  remarkable  (SUzunffsSv.  kfff. 
Akad.  WimenacK,  1878,  2). 

ManganosUe. — This  curiooa  mineral,  fis;  it- 
scribed  by  Blomstrand,  of  Lund,  has  recentlr  krc 
subjected  to  a  closer  examination  by  Klien  (Jdsr- 
buch  fur   Mxneralogie,  1878,  750).    It  oeeas 
in  dark-ooionred  irregular  grains   enclosed  ia 
grmiular  cakite}  and,  according  to  Blwutnsd. 
they  have  a  dark  emerald-greeo  hue,  vbLe  br 
transmitted  light  Uu|f  appear  to  have  a  nbr-nl 
colour.    The  new  mineral  spemea  is  of  is&svit 
from  its  conusting  of  manganese  pXDtoxiJt:  lif 
occurrence  of  so  unstable  a  compound  ifrsiff- 
able.   A  freshly-fractured  surface  after  ajoeaie 
to  the  air  for  a  few  weeks  becomes  coned  «id 
a  brown  layer  of  oxide.   Klien  statei'^tht 
mineral  is  cubic,  and  exhibits  a 
green  colour  both  by  reflected  and  by  transdCil 
light,  and  arrives  at  the  conclu^on  tiiat  the  k<1 
colour  observed  by  Blomstrand  was  an  edeci 
oxidation.   The  granules  of  manganoaite,  soqe- 
times  1  cm.  in  diameter,  are  imperfecUr  formed 
octahedra.   The  forms  prodoced  by  etching  the 
crystals  are  four-sided  pyramids  with  quadratic 
base. 

A  Nea  Organic  Bate  in  Anitnd  OrgofdmnM. — 
During  the  last  twenty-five  years  numy  obeervere 
have  described  aome  peculiar  cirsUh  whicli  an 
to  be  met  with  in  certain  of  t^e  oif^ana  of  the' 
animal  body,  aa  well  as  in  such  fluids  as  Uuod. 
saliva,  pua,  &c.,  both  in  health  and  in  dieease. 
Charcot,  in  1853,  was  the  first  to  draw  attentios 
to  them,  and  by  many  authon  they  are  spoken  of 
aa  "  OhaiGOt's  cr^tus."    Some  nave  auppwed 
tWn  to  be  tyrosme,  others  {Aosphate  of  liw. 
and  others  agun  a  compound  allied  to  albomea 
Schreiner  has  now  shown  iMmadeit  der  Oumk. 
1878.  cxoir.,  68)  that  they  ue  the  phoac^te  * 
new  base.   The  pure  sub^ance  has  marVfMi 
line   properties,   and  forma  little  gronje 
crystau  resembling  wavellite.   It  diasolves 
solute  alcohol,  and  is  only  sli^htlj  aols^  ^ 
ether ;  when  heated  with  a  solution  of  poo^  ^ 
soda,  it  eToWes  ammonia,  and  it  ^ves  a  noceB^<- 
white  predpitate  with  zinc  chlonde.    The  hrdrj- 
chlorate  forma  a  double  salt  vrith  platinnm  chl> 
ride,  which  separates  in  large  prismatic  crrstals : 
the  double  salt  of  gold  is  also  a  crystallised  body. 
An  Mialysis  of  t£e  hydrochlorate  of  the  ha^ 
gaTe  numbers  which  pmnt  to  C.H^N,  HCl  l- 
the  formula  of  this  salt.   A  second  paper  by  tb- 
author  will  shortly  appear. 

The  Amylic  Aleohola. — Le  Bel  has  shown  tba: 
the  alcohol  exhibiting  left-handed  rotation  has  * 
greater  Tapour  tension  than  the  inactiTe  rarietj. 
and  finds  by  fractional  distillation  of  a  mixture 
active  and  inactiTe  alcohol  that  the  power  i-f 
I  rotation  is  considerably  angmented.  When  J-^ 
dium  acts  on  the  actiTe  variety  (rotation  4^  3'^'^ 
a  completely  ioactiTa  alcohol  u  fanned  withoit 
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chKnge  of  t^emical  conetitution  oceaniag. 
le  authoT  ^Uotcs  tiiis  to  be  a  miztitre  of  the 
sholfl  ahowing  right-  and  l^t-baoded  rotatioD, 
3ce^  aoeording  to  the  theory  put  forth  bj  Van 
'  Hotf  and  himaelf,  an  ioactiTe  undecompoaable 
^hol  caa  oidj  exist  when  the  molecule  of  the 
stive  alo(^l  contains  only  raw  asymiiMtrioal 
irboD  atom.  To  s^aiate  the  two  iaomerio  bodies 
!ie  metboda  propoaed  1^  Pastear  wen  employed. 

ge  mechanic^  semifttiioa  of  crystals  was  not  pos- 
le,  as  the  indiTiaoalf'well-cryBtalliBed  and  mixed 
jBtive  and  inactive  amylamine  alama  rotated  the 
ofpolarisation,  bat  exhibited  no  hemihedral 
The  pme  rotatozy  amylamine  alam  forms 
ites  which  donbly  refract  light,  and  which 
Lzmot  be  measured.  Thia  is  a  remarkable  ex- 
iKuple  of  the  influence  of  the  isomerism  of  the 
ftmylamioe  on  the  crystaUine  form  of  the  complex 
ftlam  molecule.  When  crystallised  together,  with 
Other  sabstuees  which  rotate  the  plane  no  further 
vesult  was  arrived  at  When,  however,  Fecinl- 
frillium  was  allowed  to  grow  in  a  solution  con- 
taining 3  grammes  of  inactive  alcohol  and  1*26 
grammes  of  different  salts  to  the  litre  of  water^  it 
was  found  that  the  Uquid  by  fractional  distillation 

fielded  alcohol  exhimting  right-handed  totadon 
Coff^.  rend.,  1878,  Ixxxvii.,  213). 

Tht  JSftdef  Oreat  Ptvanm  on  Powdered  Sui- 
atancas.-— Some  interesting  experiments  have  been 
made  by  M.  W.  Spring  (Bull.  Aead.  M.  de  Bel- 
ffiqipf,  1878,  Ixv.,  746),  wno  has  subjected  a  num- 
ber of  finely-divided  substances  to  a  pressure 
calculated  to  bs  eqmvalent  to  20,000  atmospheres. 
Potassium  nitrate  and  sodium  nitrate  were  gene- 
rally converted  into  a  perfectly  hom<^neous 
mass,  which  was  harder  and  denser  than  the  fused 
salt,  and  was  translucent  like  porcelain.  Sawdust 
exlubited  a  "slat^"  deavage  and  had  a  densi^ 
more  than  fhzee  timet  that  of  the  wood  firam 
wbicih  it  was  made.  The  author  points  to  these 
experiments  as  having  established  the  possilnlity  of 
causing  colwsion  of  aolid  bodies  by  the  appli- 
cation of  great  pressore,  unmindful  of  the  ract 
that  what  are  called  dust-tiles  are  largely  manu- 
iactured  by  thii  very  method.  How  &r  the  effects 
of  simple  prfleoore  are  taken  into  consideratiQn  by 
geologists  m  their  study  of  the  solid  layers  of  the 
-earth  s  crust  is  open  to  question. 

OaUittt/K — Lecoq  de  Boisbaudian  and  E.  Jang^ 
flwsch  have  published  eome  more  notes  cm  their 
examination  of  the  properties  of  this  newly-dia- 
covered  and  cmioiu  element.  The  metal  mrstel- 
lises  in  oetahedxa  where  the  sommita  of  the 
pyramid  are  cnt  off  by  a  plane,  in  some  cases 
truncated  so  as  to  give  the  ciystals  a  tabular 
form.  The  metal  is  nard  and  onlv  to  a  small 
degree  malleable,  although  thin  plates  may  be 
bent  backwiu^  and  forwards  many  times  witiiout 
brealdi^.  A  imy  of  light  which  has  been  reflected 
^veral  times  from  bright  sur&ces  of  the  metal 
acquires  a  fine  blaish-green  coloar  (Cbinpf.  remU, 
1*78,  IxxxvL,  677). 


BiSBTINas  OF  SOCIETISS. 

"ScmuATic  Socnrrr. — (Thursday,  November  21.) 

Janx  Etixs,  Esq.,  F.R.3.,  Preeident,  in  the  Uhair. 
A  fnrther  discosaion  took  place  betveen  the  Preei- 
dent. Mr.  Keary,  and  others,  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
English  MMtUu,  the  fmoer  maintaining  the  received 
c^inioD  that  tbc^  t^pes  ware  adopted  from  the  copper 
ouins  of  the  saeceisors  of  Coaatantioe,  while  Mr. 
Keary  derired  them  from  the  silrer  coins  of  CaraosiiiB 
cnmnt  in  Britain. — Mr.  Percy  Gardner  read  a  paper 
re-sttriboting  some  intareating  Greek  coins. — Mr.  B. 
V.  Head  read  a  paper  "On  Imitations  of  Athenian 
SilreF  Coins  issued  in  Arabia,"  Thpse  coins  were 
ttmck  ID  two  different  regione,  by  the  Nabathasan 
priness  of  Ninth  Arabu,  tad  by  the  Himyavitas  of 
!he  eztnme  ■oath,  and  remained  in  circulation  as  lata 
a  the  C!briBtiaa  era — that  is,  for  a  century  after  the 
kthenians  had  eaaied  to  issue  silver  mooety. 


Slniau  AssocuTtmr.— (ilfoittfoy,  Jkcenber  i.) 

R.  H.  H.  BosAMOCBT,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair.  Lord 
Bayleigh,  F.B.8.,  read  tvo  papers:  (1)"  On  the  De- 
termination of  Absolute  Pitch  by  the  common  Har- 
monium ; "  (2)  "  Od  the  Mutual  Inflnence  of  Sources 
of  Sonod'  nearly  in  Unison."  The  method  described 
In  the  first  paper  was  shortly  as  follows :  the  low  C 
aud  D  of  an  ordinary  harmoniam  were  sounded 
together,  the  being  first  alightly  flattened,  ao  as  to  be 
about  midwvr  between  a  m^or  tone  of  9:  8,  and  a 
minor  tone  («  10: 9,  above  the  C.  The  tenth  partial 
tone  of  the  lower  note  ^en  beats  with  the  ninth  of 
the  uppwF,  and  the  ninth  of  ths  lower  note  with  the 
ei^tn  of  the  upper,  the  pitch  of  the  two  sMa  of  beats 
being  «"  and  a"  roBpectively.  These  beats  are  rery 
nearly  four  per  second,  andean  be  aestuti^y  eonnted, 
especially  with  the  asaiatance  of  resonators  tuned  to 
theae  notes.  Two  observers  are  employed,  who 
count  the  two  sets  of  beats  aimultaneouBly ;  errors 
depending  on  tbo  Tariation  of  the  note  under  varyioK 
circumstances  are  thus  avoided.  The  beats  were  eonnted 
for  ten  minutes  exactly.  Then,  if «,  p,  be  the  beats 
respectively,  the  number  of  vibrations  <tf  C  per 

second  is  The  results  yaried  but  aliehtly 
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in  the  first  place  of  dacimala.  A  Konig  fotk  waa 
verified  by  comparison  with  the  harmonium  with  the 
moat  satisfachny  results.  The  second  paper  de- 
scribed the  mutual  infinesce  of  two  organ-pipes 
placed  near  eaoh  other,  and  nearly  of  the  same  pitch. 
When  they  are  very  near  each  other,  they  speak  one 
and  the  same  note,  though  their  notes  when  sounded 
separately  were  different.  The  moat  remarkable 
point  about  the  phenomenon  was  that  the  resultant 
note  did  not  lie  between  the  s^tarate  notes,  bat  out- 
side the  interral  batwean  them,  and  higher  than 
either. 


Zoological  Socisrv. — (Tuesda!f,  December  3.) 

RoBiRT  Hcosoir,  Eaq.,  F.RS.,  V.-P.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  Secretary  read  a  Report  on  the  additions  madr  to 
the  Society'e  Menagerie  during  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber,  and  called  special  attention  to  two  examples  of 
Horsfield'a  tortoise  (Tesiudo  Hor^fieldi)  from  Turkes- 
tan, preaented  by  Dr.  A.  Strancb,  of  the  Imperial 
Museum  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  a  small  blue  maccaw, 
apparently  referable  to  Spix'a  maccaw  (Ara  Spixi), 
and  new  to  the  Sodet/s  collection. — Mr.  H.  Seebobm 
exhibited  a  seiiea  of  specimens  of  the  hooded  and 
carriou  crows,  and  made  remarks  on  thur  intermejii^ 
forms  and  geographical  distribution. — Col.  L.  H. 
Loyd  Zrby  exhibited  and  made  remarks  on  the  nests, 
eggs,  and  young  of  Ci/vaelut  paltidtu,  taken  at  Gib- 
raltar.— Mr.  Howard  Saunders  exhibited  and  made 
remarks  on  some  eggs  of  Indian  Laridae  (Siema 
Bergii  and  Lams  Semprichii)  which  had  been  taken 
by  Capt.  Butler  on  the  Mekran  coast. — Dr.  F.  Day 
exhibited  and  made  remarks  on  some  jaws  of 
Indian  sharks  belonging  to  the  genera  GakoMrio  and 
Carcariat. — The  Secantary  called  attsntioD  to  an  error 
which  had  been  made  with  reference  to  the  collection  of 
bntterfiies  from  Billiton,  reported  on  by  Meaara.  Sod- 
man,  Salvin,  and  Druce  in  the  last  part  of  the  aocioty's 
Froceediiigs.  The  collection  had  been  made  and  for- 
warded to  England  by  Herr  J.  G.  F.  Riedel,  of  Koe- 
pang. — Mr.  Sctater  communicated  some  further  par- 
ticulars respecting  the  occurrence  inLauoashire  of  the 
specimen  of  the  ^lack-throated  Wheatear  (Saskola 
tttqitmna)  exhibited  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
society.  ~Frof.  A.  H.  Garrod  read  a  paper  on  the  con- 
formation of  the  thoracic  exti«mity  of  the  trachea  in 
the  birds  of  the  order  OftUiuae. — A  communication 
was  read  from  Dr.  A.  Giintber,  containing  the  deecrip- 
tioQ  of  some  reptiles  ftom  Midian  collected  by  M^or 
Burton.  Anmng  these  were  two  new  sndus  which  it 
was  propoaed  to  call  Bekit  d^ortUa  and  Zamaat  de- 
goHtiteima. — Mr.  H.  Seebohm  pointed  out  the  charac- 
ter of  a  new  St/ltna,  from  Abyastnia,  which  it  waa  pro- 
posed to  call  Syhia  Blanfordi,  after  Mr.  Blanford, 
by  whom  it  was  obtained  during  the  Abyssinian  Ex- 
pedition ;  and  also  read  notes  on  the  identity  of  the 
birds  which  had  been  named  Borornisforlipet,  Neomis 
atsimilia,  Horeile*  robustipes,  H,  brunneus,  and  H. 
paHidua^  and  proposed  to  radoee  them  to  one  species 
under  the  name  Cettia  fortipea. — Mr.  Martin  Jaooby 
reed  dsseriptions  of  some  new  species  of  Phytopha- 
gous Coleoptera  from  Central  and  South  America. 


W.  Spottiswoodi^  Esq.,  LLD.,  President,  is  the 
Chair.  The  following  papers  were  read : — "On  the 
Illumination  of  Lines  of  Molecular  Fresaure,  and  the 
Trajectory  of  Moleculea,"  by  W.  Orookes ;  "  On  a 
Machine  for  the  Solution  of  Simultaneous  lanear 
Equations,"  by  ffir  William  Thomson. 


SociiErT  OF  AMTiaiiABinB. — (Tkuradeiy,  Deoemhar  5.) 

C.  3.  FsscETAL,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  in  the  Chair,  Mr. 
J.  Evans  exhibitea  a  board  of  bronze  implements 
found  at  Yattenden,  about  seven  miles  north-east  of 
Kewbury,  consisting  of  flat  and  socketed  celts,  pal- 
staves, tanged  knives,  spear-heads,  fragments  of 
Bwords,  &c.  They  apMjrently  formed  part  of  the 
etoek-io-trade  of  a  founder,  and  wne  ascribed  by  Mr. 
Evans  to  the  close  of  the  Bronze  period, — Mr. 
Fowter  exhibited  a  drawii^  of  the  Roman  sepulchral 
slab  recently  found  at  South  Shielda,  which  has 
already  beeu  described  in  a  previous  number. — Mr. 
W.  H.  Rogers  exhibited  a  wej  small  metal  reliquary, 
bearing  on  one  aide  a  figure  of  St.  Christopher. — liu. 
Everard.  Green  exhibited  a  portrait  in  oil  of  Charles 
BrandoD  Duke  of  Suffolk,  when  an  old  man,  which 
resembles  a  picture  now  at  Woburn. 


BoTAjc  Abchabolooical  iMsnruTB. — (l^miajf, 

December  6.) 

C.  D.  E.  FoBTNTJit.  Esq.,  F,S.A,  V.-P,  in  the  Chair. 
The  chairman  spoke  of  the  great  loss  the  Institute  hsd 
snstuned  by  the  death  of  Mr,  J.  Henderson,  for  many 
years  the  valued  bonoraiy  treasurer  of  the  society, 
and  alluded  in  feeline  terms  to  his  kindly  genial 
manner.  He  then  read  an  account  of  a  jet  eignaok- 
Ittm  of  St.  Jatnes  of  Compostelhi,  which  was  ex- 
hibited.— Mr.  W.  Barges  exhibited  and  described  a 
very  remarkable  tilting^belms  of  Thomas  Lord 
Delaware  (1526)  from  Broadwater  Choroh.  A  dis- 
cussion ensued  respecting  the  character  of  this  carious 
head-piece,  the  Baron  de  Cossm  and  Mr.  J.  G. 
Wallw  speaking  of  its  peeuliaritias  at  some  length.— 
Mr.  J.  T.  Mi^ethwaite  exhibited  a  fourteenth- 
century  English  Some,  and  poioted  out  some  of  its 
characteriatics,  as  did  also  Prof.  Westwood.  —  The 
Rev.  R.  S.  Baker  exhibited  a  diminutive  figure  found 
during  the  excavations  at  Irchester,  which  was 
hesitatingly  accepted  as  of  Koman  origin. — The  Rev. 

D.  Evans  sent  a  tecretumQf  "  Johu  Javziuiuius  "  found 
in  Abergele  Chnreh,  early  fbarteenth-eentmyp—Hr. 
W.  T.  Watkin  communicated  a  sketch  and  letters 
from  Dr.  Hubner  and  others  concerning  the  remark- 
able bilingual  inscription  on  the  tombstone  of  Regina 
lately  fonnd  at  Binohester;  Ur.  Watkin  also  sent 
notices  of  Roman  diseovsries  lately  made  at  Carlisle 
and  Winchester. 


Chbhical  Socimrr. — (Tharaday,  JkeeJuber  5.) 

Db.  QLADaroHx,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
Prof.  Tidy  read  a  lengthy  and  important  paper  on 
"  The  Processes  for  Determining  the  Organic  Purity 
of  Potable  Waters."  The  conclusions  at  which  the 
author  arrives  after  many  experiments  and  a  careful 
examination  of  comparative  analyses  of  over  1,600 
waters  may  be  briefly  summed  up.  as  follows ; — The 
ammonia  process  furnishes  results  which  are  marked 
by  singular  inconsistont^,  and  are  not  delicate  enough 
to  allow  the  recognition  and  classiflcation  of  the  finer 
grades  of  purity  or  impurity.  The  errors  incidental 
to  the  process  form  an  array  of  difficulties  which  be- 
come infinitely  serious,  seeing  that  the  range  (as  re- 
guds  albuminoid  ammonia)  between  pure  and  dirty 
waters  is  comparatively  small.  The  combustion  pro- 
cess has  all  the  evils  of  evaporation  to  encounter,  bnt 
the  organic  carbon  estimaden  ia  trustworthy ;  the 
oi^nic  nitrogen  determination,  however,  scarcely 
yields  absolutely  trustworthy  evidence  on  which  to 
fonnd  an  opinion  as  to  the  probable  source  of  the 
organic  matter.  Thn  process,  nevertheless.  Is  of  greet 
value.  The  oxygen  process  avoids  the  errors 
incidental  to  evaporation:  its  results  (wh^n  pro- 
perly used)  are  constant  and  extremely  delicate ;  it 
draws  a  sharp  line  between  the  putrescent  or  pro- 
bably pernicious  and  the  non-putrescent  or  probably 
harmless  organic  matter  ;  by  it  a  bad  water  can  never 
be  passed  as  good.  As  far  as  the  three  processes  are 
eoDcemed,  the  oxygen  and  combustion  pRMeMos  give 
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cIoMly  OMWocchuit  Msnlts,  while  those  yielded  hj  the 
aiDVDDu  pn»Ni'  aM  often  U  dhect  Tiriance  Tttk 
hoth.  The  diwnnioB  on  tint  'nluchle  ^pet*  vu 
poetpoBod.  nutU  after  it  had  .  been  {witAea,  wfaen  a 
special  meeting  will  be  called  for  the  pupou. 


HnsoBOLOGicu.  SociBTT. —  (  7%ursdajft  December  5.) 

Mb.  B.  H.  Scott  lectoxed  on  "Uta  Nature,  Methods, 
and  General  Objects  of  MfltaorDloe7."  He  said  that 
ereryone  mod  be  intareeted  ia  meteorology,  bat  the 
difficolUes  which  are  ibnnd  in  auddng  it  an  exact 
snence  are  twofold.  Firetly,  w*  have  no  atww  to 
the  apper  redone  of  the  atmoapheie ;  and,  secondly, 
the  oluervaUonB  at  each  station  are  affected  to  a 
moat  puzzling  extent  by  local  oonditione.    In  tiiis 
respect  meteorology  is  at  a  great  dieadrantfrge  com- 
pared with  astronomy.   He  then  spoke  of  the  im* 
portance  of  maltiplying  stations,  prorided  quality 
was  not  sacriEled  to  quantity,  and  stated  that  the 
great  difficulty  foond  in  discorering  laws  of  periodi- 
dty,  &e.,  arose  from  the  fact  that  few  obaemtories 
could  show  continuous  records  for  even  fifty  yeara. 
The  next  subject  of  the  lecture  was  the  mode  of  col- 
lecting infonuHtion  for  marine  meteorology,  and  the 
great  complexity  of  the  problems  presented  to  the 
enquirers  in  this  branch,  owing  to  the  motion  of  the 
ships,  and  to  their  being  confined  to  special  tracks, 
instead  of  being  equally  distributed  orer  the  ocean. 
A  &v  nunatei  ware  then  spent   in  describing 
the  mode  of  coUe^ing  information  for  telegraphic 
reports  and  synoptic  wcvk.  and  regret  was  ezprrssed 
that  Weyprecht's  proposal  for  Intemntional  Polar 
Observatories  did  not  show  mnah  prospect  of  being 
carried  out.   As  to  methods,  Mr.  Scott  pointed  oat 
that  at  present  ihare  are  cooeiderable  differences 
between  the  eqaipment  of  stations  and  the  hoars  of 
obserrat^on  in  different  countries,  but  that  any 
attempt  to  enforce  uniformity  woald  be  sure  to  meet 
with  opposition.     Accordingly  agreemeot   in  very 
minute  |Hirticulars  is  hardly  to  be  looked  for  in  com- 
paring returns  fVom  foreign  stations.   As  re^rds 
reffolts,  the  isabnormal  charts  of  Dove  were  exhibited 
and  explained,  as  well  as  a  general  rain-chart  of  the 
globe ;  bat  it  was  pointed  oat  how  desirable  it  would 
be  to  have  twdre  raiD-chartB.  so  as  to  show  the 
monthly  distribution  of  the  rainy  seasons.   As  to 
physicu  meteorology,  the  dtarnal  range  of  the 
barometer  was  mentioned,  and  allusion  was  made  to 
the  enquiries  recently  carried  oat  with  the  view  of 
tracing  out  the  modifications  of  this  range  which  are 
due  to  the  geo(;rAphicaI  position  of  the  station  where 
it  is  obserred.    In  this  connexion  the  great  im- 
portance of  mountain  observatories  was  urged,  so 
as  to  afford  us  some  information  of  what  passes 
ftbore  odr  heads.  In  eonclnsion,  the  lecturer  said 
that  the  OSes  of  meteorology  were  so  self-eriiTent 
that  he  haidl^  needed  to  detail  them.   Ho  cited 
engineers,  physieians,  builders,  and  farmers  as  clHsses 
whose  occupations  were  aerionsly  affected  by  weather, 
and  pointed  out  the  great  attraction  which  attempts 
to  foretell  the  saasons  must  always  possess.   At  the 
same  time  he  threw  out  a  word  of  warning  as  to  ihe 
danger  of  being  guided  bj  mere  arithmetical  coioci- 
denceSL   Let  meteorologists,  howerer,  not  despair. 
We  hare  had  great  men  who  hare  laid  the  founda- 
Uons  of  the  science ;  but  the  race  of  patient  enquirers 
after  truth  shows  no  signs  of  becoming  extinct. 


LiNNEAS  SoctKTt.— ( 7TI»r*rfffy,  Deeemher  5.) 

Pnor.  Alucah,  F.G.S.,  President,  ia  the  Chair.  Dr. 
L  Bayl^  Balfour  exhibited  and  made  remarks 
on  a  rare  Mysomyctte.  A  species  of  Hisierodictt/on 
which  he  showed  bore  characters  intermediate  between 
Oribraria  and  DiotyeHum.  —  Mr,  George  Murray 
called  attention  to  a  little-known  funfias  {Hygro- 
phoraa  Wynniai,  Berk.)  obtained  at  Bridlington, 
Yorkshire. — Examples  of  a  moss  new  to  Britain,  the 
Aulacomnion  turgUum,  were  shown  by  Mr.  £.  M. 
Holmes,  who  stated  that  th^  were  found  in  York- 
shire by  Mr.  West  and  Dr.  F.  Arnold  Lees ;  a  com* 
paxiMn  between  the  abore  and  tie  common  A.pafti9tre 
was  made. — Mr.  F.  H.  Waterhouse  read  a  paper  "  On 
soma  Coleoptera  of  geographical  Interest  collected 
by  Charles  Darwin."  These  had  lain  undetermined  for 
a  long  series  of  years,  and  now  prove  new  to  science. 
Fhjf^us  Danoiniifiom  the  Falklands  baa  unusually  long 
dAnder  claws;  CAofrta/afilr/atKJiea  is  elliptical  shaped 
and  strongly  punctated.  Elmit  bruntua  and  AntAicut 
Weilattoni,  from  St.  Helena,  an  noteworthy,  for  eren 


Mr.  WoUaston  does  not  record  litlw  ganns  M  aziR- 

tent  there.  Scttphito^  elat^ium,  from  Bio  Jtedin, 
is  the  first  species  of  the  puns  knOT"  to  inhalnt 
South  America;  and  Protikeiops  (P.  ewmeU\  is  a 
norel  genus,  with  two  ocelli,  from  Sonui  Africa.— 
Mr.  0.  B.  Clarke,  in  a  note  on  Gardmia  turgida, 
stated  that  in  booka  the  calyx  of  males  alone  was 
doseribad,  while  all  herbaria  specimens  are  dioeuoni, 
and  males  and  females  have  been  referred  to  different 
genera.  The  precise  characters  of  each  were  noted. 
— Or.  F.  Day  gave  a  summary  of  his  (third)  conclud- 
ing paper  "  On  theOeographical  Distribution  of  Indian 
Fresh- Water  Fishes,"  in  this  dealing  with  the  fomilies 
Scombreeocidae,  Cypriodoutidae,  Oyprinidae,  Noto- 
pteridae,  and  Symbranchidae.  Among  the  87  genera, 
2  only  are  African,  32  extend  to  the^  Malay 
Archipelago,  and  12  are  common  to  A&iea  and 
Malaya;  of  369  speciea,  2  are  African,  27  Ma- 
layan, and  2  common  to  both  regions.  In  short, 
the  fresh-water  fish  affinities  preponderate  to  the  Indo- 
Chinese  and  Malayan  subregion?,  thus  supporting 
Wallace's  opinions  us  contradistinguished  from  the 
views  held  by  Mr.  Blanford,  who  gives  greater  weight 
to  African  relationshi  ps,  at  least  so  far  as  mammals  are 
concerned.  Dr.  Day,  moreover,  believes  that  the 
Indian  fresh-water  fisbas  point  to  three  sabordinate 
separate  faunas :  (1)  that  belonging  to  the  ffltauts,  Cey- 
lon, the  Himalayas,  and  Malay  Archipelago,  wherein 
may  be  distinguished  two  fish  races,  a  Palauarctic  and 
a  Malayan  ;  (2)  a  fauna  of  the  plains  vest  of  the 
Indn^  with  an  African  element  m  it;  (3)  that  (by 
far  the  largest)  spread  over  the  plains  east  of  tbe 
Indus,  and  which  appears  to  have  a  Burmece  con- 
nexion. The  abstract  was  read  of  a  second  contri- 
bution "  On  the  Mollusea  of  the  Ckailengtr  Expedi- 
tion," \>y  the  Bev.  R.  Boog  Watson.  This  consisted 
of  descriptions  of  species  of  Trochidae  belonging  to 
fonr  genera:  viz.,  Seq_uinsia,  Sasilista,  Gasa,  and 
Bemhii,  the  last  three  being  new  and  otherwise  re- 
markable.   

LiBRiRT  AssociATios. — {Friday,  December  6.) 

Robert  Hi^nRisoir,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  in  the  Chair.  A 
paper  was  read  by  Mr.  W.  E.  A.  Axon,  Honorary 
Secretary  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club,  "  On  the 
Distribution  of  Documents  printed  Hi  the  Expense  of 
the  Nation."  Tbe  paper  drew  attention  to  the  capri- 
eions  way  io  which  Blne-Boohs  and  other  printed  in- 
formation of  a  public  character  sre  granted  to  some 
libraries  and  withheld  from  others;  and  suggeetod 
that  they  should  be  bestowed  more  liberally  and  sys- 
tematicjdly  to  public  institutionsthst offer  guarantees 
for  their  proper  use  and  pMservatkm. 


EoTAT  QnoGSAPHicAt  Soarrr. — {Moi^y, 

December  9.) 

The  Eatl  of  Dufferin,  K.P.,  President,  in  tho  Chair. 
The  President,  on  taking  the  presidential  chair  for 
the  first  time,  made  a  few  remnrks,  in  which  he  dis- 
claimed any  pretension  to  be  considered  as  a  scientific 
geographer,  or  as  a  rival  of  any  of  hie  immedlato  pre- 
decessors, but,  nevertheless,  claimed  to  yield  to  none 
in  his  conviction  of  the  importance  and  usefulness  of 
the  science  of  geography.  The  papers  of  the  evening 
were  three  io  number,  by  Mr.  Clements  R.  Markham, 
Secretary,  and  all  related  to  Arctic  exploration.  The 
first  was  on  the  Swedish  Expedition,  which,  under 
Prof,  Xordeni'kiold,  hud  just  achieved  so  decided  a 
success  in  their  cruise  from  Sweden  to  the  shores  of 
Arctic  Siberia.  Mr.  Markham  pointed  out  that  its 
»<uccGss  was  due  principally  to  ootinuity  of  effort,  and 
that  it  formed  one  of  a  series  of  Arctic  voyages,  five 
of  which  had  been  made  in  thedirectionofSpitzbergen. 
and  two  towards  Arctic  Siberia.  Mr.  Markham  then 
read  extracts  from  the  letters  received  from  Prof. 
Nordenskiold  by  Mr.  Oseiir  Dickson,  the  munificent 
patron  of  the  present  expedition,  and  gave  a  succinct 
account  of  the  doings  of  the  Russian  survejors  of 
the  seventeenth  century  along  tbe  frozen  coast  of 
northern  Siberia,  noticing  especially  the  sledge 
journey  of  Chelyuskin,  who  was  the  first  to  double 
tbe  extreme  northeni  point  of  Aria,  the  Promonto- 
rium  Tahin  of  Pliny,  a  feat  since  achieved  by  the 
present  Swedish  Expedition.  Tbe  second  paper 
dealt  with  the  recent  Arctic  cruise  of  the  Dutch 
vessel  WUlem  Barents,  which  sailed  from  Vardo  in 
July,  went  northwards  between  Spitzbergen  and 
Noraya  Zemlya,  then  shaped  a  course  toe  the 
Matoehkin  Sbar,  coasted  northwards  as  far  as  FVooat 
Kaap,  and  reached  its  h^bett  latitnde  in  78**  18' K. 


on  the  meridian  of  bSt"  R, before  retuniii];>j])r;^ 
dam.   The  third  paper  was  on  the  fatnn  t^.  '. 
Arctic  exploration,  and  recommended  the  ia^j 
a  vessel  to  the  west  or  lee  coast  of  Franz  Jm'^ 
which  there  was  very  good  reason  to  b^, 
usually  tree  fnm  ice  fate  in  tbe  summer,  hi 
point  exploration  might  be  condocted  by  ikj^ 
far    land  wteodvd.  AniutsMtiag  disBunsfic, 
in  which  Admirals  Sir  Leopold  HeCUitoac. 
Vesey  Hamilton,  Sir  Allen  Young,  Captsiii  C.>.. 
and  Markham,         and  Captain  FieUen  i^X 
and  displayed  a  general  concurrence  ia  tbenrt  .' 
gested. 


FINE  ART. 

Catalogue  du  Vases  Petn<»  dn  Uuik  ',■ 
Soeiiii   ArekSoloffi^    d^Atitena.  k 
Maximo    Oollif^on.      (Paris : 
Ttorin.) 

A  CATAIOGDE  13  a  thing  to  be  fonidi-j 
■with  somewhere  or  another,  since  h6z 
to  existence    most    be    founded  r.  i!- 
strict  accttracy  of  its  information,  aa'i-.^ 
to  claim  to  be  very  accurate  is 
provoke  fault-finding.    But  in  tliert--.t 
instance  we  have   nothing  in  tb  '..-; 
seriona  to  complain  of.    On  the  c^m:^. 
the  book  may  be  called  excellent  of  isbl 
and  will  be  highly  welcome  to  staik:-  r 
a  distance  from  Athens,  who,  yiip:  bj 
the  pablications  of  Heydemana  aal  Sli> 
dori;  must  have  wondered  how  moc!:  tw 
of  interest  or  beanty  there  renaiaeJii 
the  nndescribed  vases  of  the  Arctfc'fi 
Society  of  that  city.    .We  haveiricc 
plete  catalogue  of  the  collectiontLtEiseii 
in  1876.    In  the  classification  ife  •f^'^ 
are  adopted,  and  within  each  of  t!i&'c" '-i 
several  snbdivisions  are  made,  acc::l-u\' 
differences  of  -workmanship  and  ^''•'f^^^ 
due  either  to  the  peculiar  stjies  efl.'i- 
potters  or  to  variety  of  fashion  in  A'^'' 
itself.  As  regards  the  types  of  vases  pecnn- 
to  variona  localities  in  Greece  and  the  Gwv 
islands,  that  is  a  8Tili]*ect  to  whid  the  Ynt^r. 
School  at  Athens— in  particular  its  p^^^^' 
director,  M.Damont— has  givan  special  aitet 
tion;  and,  considering  that  M.  Colligno^  w 
a  member  of  that  school  and  now  piiWi'>^ 
his   catalogue  under  its  auspices,  we 
fairly  take  it  to  represent  tlic  FrencY 
of  classification,  an  outline  of  M 
given  by  M.  Dumoiit  in  tbe  On^' 
Seaux-Arts  for  1873,  by  way  of  antio:-"- 
the  preparation  of  a  large — but,  so  far  a-  ■ 
know,notyet  published— workontbas^ 
with  a  hundred  plates  drawn  bj  »  ■■ 
skilful  artist.  ^ 
Vase  catalogues,  as  a  rnle,  confine' -, 
selves  to  the  shortest  possible  dcsctg  ; 
each  separate  object,  with  the 
such  external  facts  as  may  be  ^V'^. 
cerning  the  locality  where  it  was  fonK-. 
the  work  or  works  in  which  it  may  hs«^^ 
engraved.  Bat  M.  CoUignon  ir&pe^^^^ 
beyond  this,  as  when,fortbe8akeofo^^-_ 
ing  a  clear  idea  of  a  particniar  rase,  o  ~ 
a  number  of  references  to  vases  raore^(^_^,. 
similar  already    engraved  ^^.°^'l'„.^, 
known.    He  does  not,  however,  al^aJ^^'^ 
the  most  accessible  reference,  f'"','" 
be  compares  Ko.  564  with  a  leky"io^.S^^^ 
in  an  out-of-the-way  publication 
ini,  without  noticing  that  it  is  rep  ^ 

Lenormant  and  De  Witte  P  -^  .^^^ 
book  to  whiA  all  students  of  this  bu^«  ^. 
access.    Orif  he  had  cited  the  catalog 
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vases  in  the  Brili^  Mnseiim,  Ko.  1268,  his 
readers  wonld  hare  wen  that  idnce  its  pah- 
Ucatioa  by  Mkm^i  the  Tase  had  changed 
hands.  On  this  last  point  it  may  be  obserred 
that  it  is  often  important,  and  always  a  con- 
venience, to  know  in  \rhat  xansenm  a  vase  is 
to  be  foood.  The  name  inwnibed  on  No.  601 
is  compared  with  that  of  a  rase  from  H"ola, 
qaoted  as  in  the  MusSe  Blacas  (pi.  1).  He 
sboald  have  added  "now  in  the  British 
Mnseum ; "  and,  besides,  he  might  have 
ronnd  a  better  comparison :  the  name, 
Qhtukon^  on  the  Blacas  vase  has  O  in  place 
of  the  older  form  O  m  ISTo.  601,  which  has 
also  a  difibrent  fimn  of  A,  nearly  resembling 
the  Latin  L.  The  name  Qlaukotif  with  pre- 
cisely the  same  form  of  letters,  and  followed 
aiso  by  Ka\6(,  occurs  on  a  l^lix  from 
Camirns,  now  in  the  British  Mnsenm,  and 
pnblished  in  Salzmann's  NecropoU  de 
O'miros,  a  work  to  which  M.  Collignon 
maiLes  reference  nnder  "Nob.  S28  and  329. 

Of  late  years  there  have  been  discovered 
cvsral  specimens  of  the  Athenian  lekythos, 
vith  its  polychrome  design  on  white  ground, 
X'presenting  two  win^d  Genii,  ttie  one 
LK-arded,  the  other  yoathfol,  occupied  in 
lifting  or  in  lowering  a  dead  body  by  the 
;idc  of  a  sepulchral  stele.  Those  to  whom  the 
xc  tion  of  these  Genii  appears  toindicate  raising 
rather  than  lowering  the  body  compare  the 
scene  with  the  familiar  representations  of 
St'.reas  and  Zephyros  carrying  off  the  body 
f  Mcmnon,  or  Sfypnos  and  l^am^tos  carry- 
iig  off^  Sarpedon,  the  more  so  since  on  one 
i  those  few  vases  the  deceased  is  clad  in 
krmonr  and  has  the  proportions  of  a  hero. 
I)at  'MM.  Bnmont  and  Collignon,  without 
my  discussion  of  the  anbject,  describe  those 
~cencs  on  the  lekythi  as  entombments.  On 
■>ach  an  occasion  we  should  not  expect  to 
iiid  winged  figures  performing  the  last  act. 

on  the  contrary,  it  is  an  illnstration  of  a 
tc]icCm  raising  the  dead,  then  such  figures 
1*0  nltogetlier  appropnate;  and  in  fact  on 
le  vaae  given  by  M.  Damont  (^Qazaite  des 
''■  lux.Artij  1873)  the  dead  figure  is  no 
>uger  rigid,  bat  has  already  come  to  life 
nd  assumed  an  attitude  of  sitting  upright, 
rhile  the  bearded  and  stronger  of  the  wmi 
iipports  her  chief  weight  by  holding  her  up 
uder  the  arms,  the  younger  one  having  the 
filter  task  of  lifting  her  knees.  Such  a 
ustare  cannot  be  associated  with  en- 
i/ubment.  A  figure  standing  beside  the 
t  ic  and  looking  on  is  described  as  a  young 
l-Iienian  wearing  his  petasus  and  chlamys  ; 
t  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
tlier  be  Hermes  in  his  character  of  Psycho, 
mpoa.  A.  S.  MuiuuT. 


[  f :  ■*  AUUOBT  "  OF  BKOVZIKO  Ttl  THB  ITATIOVAL 
OiXLBRT.* 

i-.t^xzmo'g  AlUgary  is  Mid  to  hare  been  painted 
r  tbe  Fiench  monarch  Francis  I.  The  picture 
IS  afterwards  Inought  into  this  eonntiy,  and 
■1  tided  in  the  Althorp  soUsction.  Beh^,  how- 
Tf  considered  objectioiiahle  from  a  certain 
at  of  view,  this  nohla  work  was,  aa  the  late 
Wcunnm  informed  me,  hanished  from  Al- 
rp  vsoA^  sold  for  a  small  som.  Finding  its 
w  Agadn  into  fWee,  it  eame  into  the  poMossion 
\I.  £dmoDd  Beaneonnn,  from  whom,  in  the 
r  1860,  it  WIS  pardused,  togetiier  with  some 


nrhe  pictue  ii  at  pxfMnt  plaead  at  th*  iniiec 
of  Am  loQg  Italian  room. 


other  important  works,  by  the  Director  of  the 
National  Gallary ;  vtA  thus  it  has  found  at  last, 
as  we  may  hope,  a  permanent  resting-place. 

Vasari  tells  us  that  Bronzino  "pamted  a  i»cture 
of  tetnarkable  beauty,  which  was  sent  into  r  ranoe 
to  Kioff  Frauds.  In  this  picture  was  pourtrayed  a 
naked  Venus  together  with  Cupid,  who  was  kiss- 
ing her.  On  the  one  aide  were  Pleasure  and 
Mirth,  with  other  Powers  of  Love,  and  on  the 
other  Deceit,  Jealousy,  and  other  Passions  of 
Love."  This  account  is  nsoally  resaided,  and 
with  probable  correctness,  as  rolanng  to  the 
foeture  now  under  oooridemtion,  thoi^  the  par* 
tJcolaTS  mentioned  by  Vasari  do  not  entirely 
agree  with  the  details  of  the  ptunting.  There  is 
Dothintr,  fcv  example,  in  the  description  to  ex- 
plain the  male  and  female  figures  at  the  top  of 
tbe  National  Gallery  picture ;  and  we  do  not 
find  on  either  side  of  Cupid  and  Venus  a  snffi- 
cient  number  of  figures  to  satisfy  the  expressions 
which  Vasari  employa.  His  work,  however,  is 
not  famed  for  unvorym^  and  scrupulous  accuracy. 
Pleasure,  indeed,  is  easily  discerned  to  the  left  of 
Venus,  having  a  somewhat  sly  expression  on  her 
otherwise  comely  face.  Her  foot  is  armed  with 
the  claws  of  a  tiger  or  a  dragon ;  and  she  has  a 
lonR  tail  terminating  in  a  double  sting,  which 
with  her  left  hand  she  endeavours  to  conceal, 
while  with  her  ri^t  hand  she  prints  a  honev- 
comb.  It  will  be  readily  seen,  however,  from  the 
poHiti<Mi  of  the  thumfas,  that  her  hands  are  trans- 
posed ;  and  this  transposition  has  verv  probably  a 
symbolical  import.*  To  the  left  of  Pleasure  is 
Sportive  Mirth  (iZ  Oiuoco,  Vssari)  or  Folly,  who, 
thongh  his  right  foot  is  transfixed  by  a  thorn, 
advances  with  joyoos  countenance  and  firm  step, 
hie  hands  full  of  roses,  and  a  jinglu^  anklet  on 
his  left  ankle. 

There  ia  a  manifest  ^mboUcal  allusion  to 
sexual  love  in  the  embrace  of  Oupid  and  Venus ; 
but  it  was  probably  considered  by  the  painter  that 
the  relationship  of  the  one  to  the  other  would 
manifest  the  purity  of  the  idealism  and  obviate 
the  charge  of  indelicacy  or  groasness,  especially 
aa  the  ancient  l^ends  give  no  basis  for  the  notion 
of  an  illicit  amour  between  Venoa  and  her  son. 

Vasari  did  not  altogether  overlook  the  remark- 
able antithetical  character  of  the  pietore.  And 
this  character  is  seen  in  the  honeycomb  of  Plea- 
sure contrasting  with  her  atiag;  the  rosea  of 
Folly  with  the  thom  pierdng  his  foot.  And, 
while  the  embrace  of  Cupid  fuid  Venus  answers 
to  tbe  roses  and  the  honeycomb,  the  figure  behind 
Cupid,  tearing  its  hair  in  agony,  answers  to  the 
sting  and  the  thorn.  The  same  antithetical  cha^ 
meter  is  discernible,  not  only  in  the  figures  at  the 
top  of  the  picture,  but  even  in  the  two  maaka 
lymg  on  the  ground  near  the  foot  of  Venus.  The 
masks  represent,  probably,  Youth  and  Mature  or 
Advanced  Age.  The  mask  of  Age  bears,  as  an 
artist  once  pointed  out  to  me,  a  remnrkable  acci- 
dental resemblance  to  the  late  liord  Derby.  But  ex- 
perience of  the  world  has  given  a  harsh  and  mis- 
anthropic expresaion  to  this  mask,  contrasting  with 
the  love  and  generouty  depicted  on  the  mask  of 
Youth.  The  masks  denote,  I  sappose,  the  hollow- 
ness  and  unreality  of  human  life:  and  generally 
this  lower  part  of  the  mctore  teaches  that  Pain 
and  Sorrow  are  doedy  linked  to  Pleasnre  and 
Mirth,  the  extremest  Aogmsh  to  the  intenssst 
Joy. 

We  now  have  to  consider  the  figuree  at  the 
top.  The  old  man  above  FoUy,  though  Vasari 
makes  ho  mention  of  him,  is  manifestly  Time 
spreading,  with  his  powwful  right  arm,  the  veil  of 
Oblirion  over  all  beneath.  Bat  who  is  the  female 
with  sorrowful  countenanoe  trying  in  vain  to  hold 
back  Time's  veil  P  After  a  good  deal  of  consider- 
ati(m,  and  haring  regard  to  ^e  foliage  and  fruit 
aroond  her  head,  it  seems  to  me  that  she  is 
Nature,  ths  great  Mother  of  all,  weeping  over  the 


ssd  fate  of  har  children.  The  attempt  to  keep 
back  the  veil  may  veU  reprseent  man's  natural, 
though  unavaiUng,  vedstanoe  to  Death  and  the  en- 
suing Oblirion. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  Bronzino  was 
not  only  a  painter,  but  also  a  poet.  Of  his  poetry 
Oinguend  says : — 

"Le&meax  peintre  Bronsino  a  ttba  gatment  load 
dans  UD  cbapitre  Id  ta|«ge  on  le  bruit,  one  sans  doQte 
il  n'aimtit  gniee,  ear  il  en  a  fktt  un  de  qoatre  cent 
vers  dontn  las  nftmuobiebfla  que  1«  Firenzaolaa  tant 
lon^  II  en  a  vn  i  la  looaage  du  pincean,  ce  qui 
eoQVMiait  fort  k  an  peintie :  dains  ud  autre  il  loue  les 
raves,  et  dana  an  autre  eneore  eet  insacte  incommode 
qo'on  appella  cousin :  il  a  aossi  fait,  et  m&me  deux 
foia,  rUogedea^&reaouroD  earoieles  malfaiteors, 
et  Ton  ne  saurait  srotre  tout  le  bien  qull  troave  qua 
cette  institution  a  fait  an  tnonda  et  tout  celni  qu'elle 
y  ferait,  surtout  si  Ton  emYOjtit  li  tons  esox  qui 
I'ont  mMt^"  (mtMreLUtirdlre^ Belie,  vol.  is.,  p. 
204). 

It  might  be  Concluded  from  this  description  that 
we  haVe  in  Bronrino's  poetry  eridence  in  accord- 
ance with  the  pessimistic  tendency  evinced  in  the 
painting.  But,  as  even  the  quotation  juat  given 
will  diow.  such  evidence  would  have  to  be  re- 
ceived witn  caution.*  A  love  of  eccentricity  and 
paradox  characterised  the  school  of  poets  to  which 
Bronzino  belonged.  Bemi,  whose  name  ia  usually 
given  to  this  school,  wrait  so  fiir  as  to  write  two 
po«n8  in  pnuse  of  the  plague.  Still  it  may  be 
suggested  that  auch  productions,  aa  well  as 
Brouzino'a  Allegory,  witii  its  lesson  of  the  worth- 
lessness  of  life,  mar  have  had  a  close  connexion 
with  the  troublous  history  of  Florence  and  of  Italy 
during  the  earlier  yeais  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  technical  qualities  of  the  picture  I  ahall  not 
now  attempt  to  discuss.  It  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  engraved.  At  the  recent  sale  of  the 
Novar  collection,  a  smsll  painting,  apparently  an 
old  copy  of  the  AUegory,  but  of  uight  merit,  was 
sold  under  the  name  of  Primaticdo. 

TttOXAS  Ttlbr. 


Ayr  if^Till'li 


*  Notwithstanding  ths  manifestly  toitable  desig- 
DBttoo  found  in  Vasari  {U  Piaoere),  Pleaanre  is  de- 
scribsd  in  the  offirial  eatalogae  aad  elseirhare  as  "  a 
Harpf." 


The  true  art  sale  season  may  be  said  to  be 
beginning  while  we  write  —  Messrs.  Sotheby 
being  at  this  moment  employed  in  a  four  days' 
sale  of  a  collection  of  a  higher  class  than 
has  hitherto,  during  the  present  wiutw,  come 
before  the  public.  It  is  the  collection  of  a 
known  amateur  of  acknowledged  taste  and 
judgment,  and  is  singularly  xepresentative  of 
the  wide  field  which  the  collector  of  rare  engrav- 
ings has  it  in  his  power  to  cover;  for  not  only 
does  it  contain  a  remarkable  assemblage  of  English 
mezzotints  and  stmy  prints  of  rari^  by  many 
early  German  and  many  It^iiaa  maaterSf  but  it 
includes  very  conadMaUe  assemblBges  oi  the 
works  of  three  of  the  foremost  masters  of  ori^nal 
engraving — Albert  Diirer,  Lucas  of  Leyden,  and 
Rembrandt.  Messrs.  Christie,  Manaon  and  Woods 
are  selling  a  "  further  portion  " — it  is  the  last  but 
one,  if  we  are  informed  aright — of  the  store  of 
work,  both  of  drawings  and  etchings,  which 
George  CruikBhank  left  behind  him.  The  number 
of  etchings  is  limited,  but  the  sale  is  rich  in  draw- 
ings— little  wateiwjolour  deaigns  for  book-illustra- 
tioDS ;  and  if  in  the  rare  quahty  of  pathos  none  of 
thost)  in  the  present  sale  approach  the  exquisite 
drawing  of  the  Death  of  JEwtaf,  which  appeared 
early  in  the  year,  they  are  yet  remarkable  tbr  in> 
ventioD,  charaetcn',  and  humour. 

ExiRAOBDiiTABiLT  high  prices  were  reached  last 
month  at  the  sale  of  the  celebrated  Oelzelt  collec- 
tion in  Vienna.  Buyers  came  to  it  from  all  parts 
of  th^  world,  and  the  competition  in  soma  cases 
ran  very  high.  Among  the  prices  attained  may  be 
mentioned :  Children  at  Itojfi  by  Knaus,  bought 
for  New  York  for  17,000  Aoruai  Forest  m  a 
Sltorm,  by  Calame,  13,000  florins ;  Burnit^f  of  the 

*  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  Gingueni  has 
made  a  slight  mistake  ia  dnoriUng  fton^no's  poem 
De  i  Bomoti  as  a  anlogy  of  noiss. 
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Ctoitter,  hj  Ijefleing,  8,660  florins;  Great  Hun- 
garian Marketf  l>j  Pettenfaoeen.  8,600  florins ;  The 
Litila  Artist,  by  Knaus,  8.860  florins;  The  Al~ 
chemia,  Toy  Matejio,  3,870  florins;  Niente  da  fare, 
ty  Ant  Kotta,  6.100  florins;  Mooniighi 
with  Nym^,  Vy  Kaz,  3(060  florins.  These  were 
some  of  uie  highest  prices:  but  many  others 
fetched  la^  sums,  and  the  said  alb^ther,  in  spite 
of  the  depression  in  Gennany,  zealised  a  very 
BaUslactoiy  amount 

NOTES  ON  ART  AND  AMCHABOLOQT. 

Wjb  noticed  soTeral  new  engiaTings  last  week, 
and  nowwe  have  another  to  mention  "which  seems 
to  US  deeerring  of  distinction  and  praise  in  a  high 
degree.  This  is  the  eiigiaTiog  by  Hr.  Arthur 
Tiunll  in  mixed  etching  and  memtint  of  ISx. 
Hubert  Heduunez's  Latt  Mutter:  Sundajf  at  the 
Moepitatf  Chelsea — the  ^oture  which 
deeerredly  attiacted  so  much  notice  in  the 
Aoidemy  Exhibition  of  1876,  and  which  gained 
the  punter  the  flrst-clasfl  medal  at  the  Paris 
L&teraational  Exhibition  just  dosed.  The  en- 
graving is  of  unusual  size,  conveying  the  whole 
power  of  effect  poeseesed  by  the  picture,  and  allow- 
ing ehantcter  of  the  nunterous  heads  fall  de- 
^opment  The  individuality  of  the  veterans 
seated  in  rows  comes  out  with  extraordinary  foroe : 
all  true  soldiers^  vet  eveir  one  so  distinct  We  are 
agun  struck  wiut  the  ability  of  the  artist  m  ex- 
presBing  the  repose  of  the  evening  of  life  settled  on 
the  strong  and  active  nature  of  the  English  soldiw. 
Ur.  Turrell  has  allowed  none  of  this  vigour  of  the 
painter's  hand  to  escape.  The  size  has  allowed  a 
certain  foroe  of  tzeatment  wfaidi  serais  exactly 
right  Messrs.  Pilgenun  and  Lef^vre  are  thie 
pabUshra^ 

Ok  Tuesdays  the  10th  inst.,  the  private  view  of 
the  collection  of  engravings  and  drawings,  ancient 
and  modem,  illuatarating  the  history  of  London, 
Soutinrarit,  Westminster,  &c.,  behmging  to  J.  Q. 
Grace,  Es^.,  took  place  in  the  Western  GaUuies, 
South  ^msii^ton.  This  interesting  ai^  tml^ 
astonishii^  cculection — ^the  woA  of  a  mb-time — is 
now  open  to  the  public.  It  covers  thirty-six 
screens,  forming  a  succeeaion  of  bays,  besides  a 
small  gallery  filled  with  ancient  plans  and  maps, 
and  the  staircase.  The  variety  m  architectuml, 
antiquarian,  and  historical  interest  is  almost  in- 
exhaustible. Old  alms'  houses,  White  Conduit 
House  and  Banelbgh,  old  Somerset  House  and 
Exchange,  all  the  gates  and  bars  of  «neient  Lon- 
don, the  river  and  the  Strand,  with  a  hundred 
other  special  objects  of  picturesque  or  historieal 
importance,  are  fully  illustrated. 

Thx  first  Exhibition  of  the  Arts  Association 
at  Newcastle-on-TyBe  has  closed  witb  connder' 
able  success,  between  four  and  five  thousand 
pomids  having  been  spent  in  the  purchase  of 
pictures  from  its  walla.  The  committee  now  pro- 
pcwe  to  open  a  Loan  Exhibition  during  the  early 
months  of  the  approaching  spring. 

Ajr  infinential  deputation  waited  on  the  last 
meetinff  of  the  Town  Council  of  that  ancient 
borongn,  to  present  a  memorial  against  the  de- 
struction of  the  remaiqing  wall-tower,  called  the 
Oarlicd  Tower,  which  Ur.  R.  J.  Johnson  eharao- 
tuises  ta  "a  ntluaUe  spedmen  of  the  Edwardian 
Wall^Tower.  altiiongh  onisidemblv  modenused." 
The  memorial  was  signed  b^  4,300  burgesses, 
inoliiding  many  nam^  of  importance :  Lord 
Bavensworth,  Sir  M.  W.  Ridley,  Sir  W.  Ann- 
strong,  Messrs.  Stephenscm  and  Hawthorn,  Dr. 
Brooe,  &C.  We  hope  the  tower  will  be  saved, 
and  that  the  sparii^  of  it  will  not  delay  the 
erection  of  the  new  building  to  provide  for  the 
Free  library  and  the  School  of  Art,  which  last 
is  in  gnat  want  of  increased  ftccominodation. 

Thx  exhibition  of  engravings  from  the  time  of 
Schongauer  and  Baldini  to  the  present,  is,  we 
un^fstand,  approaching  completion,  and  will 
■nrj  shortiy  be  opened,  in  the  Museum  of  Science 
and  Arty  ^inburgh. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Ooundl  of  the  Royal 
Archaeologital  uistitute,  held  on  the  6th  iuM., 
'the  following  resolution  was  proposed  by  Sir 
Sibbald  Scottj  Bart.,  seconded  by  S.  Tucker,  Esq. 
(Souge  O-otx),  and  carried  unanimously : — 
*'  That  this  couiudl  having  considered  the  proposed 
Bubetitution  of  the  old  roof  of  St  Alben's  Abbey 
by  a  new  one  in  an  entirely  difiering  s^le  o& 
architecture,  and  having  reffoi  to  the  &et  that 
the  old  roof  is,  on  the  authority  of  very  eminent 
architecta,  capM^  of  oomplete  restoiatunj  and  is 
in  itself  a  monument  d  axcliaeolo^uad  unport- 
hnee,  and  that  the  SocieW  of  Antquariea  and 
other  autiiorities  strongly  deprecate  such  substitu- 
tion, the  .secretary  be  requested  to  communicate 
with  the  chairman  of  tbe  local  committee  and 
again  convey  the  earnest  desire  and  omnion  of 
this  institute  that  the  old  ^f  should  be  re- 
tained." 

A  KmoBUL,  of  the  late  Dr.  Livii^tone  is 
about  to  be  erected  to  his  memory  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  With  the  consent  of  Dean  Stanley  it  will 
take  the  form  of  a  stained-glass  window.  The 
commission  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
W.  F.  Dixon-  University  Street,  London. 

We  have  before  mentioned  the  revival  of  the 
old  tapestry  manu&ctore  at  Windsor.  There  is 
now  open  in  that  town  an  ezMMtion  of  tapestry, 
showing  what  has  been  accomplished.  The  ex- 
amples exhiUted  include  the  eight  lai^  pieces 
representing  scenes  from  the  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  which  have  jost  returned  irom  the  Fans 
Exhibition,  where  they  decorated  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  pavilion.  These  were  made,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  H.  Henry,  at  the  Windsor 
manufactory,  and  are  considered  excellent  copies  of 
the  old  Flemish  arras.  They  belong  to  Sir  A. 
SasBoon,  E.C.3.L  Beside  tbese^  there  are  tapes- 
tries in  the  Beauvtus  and  Qobebns  styles,  in  par- 
ticular a  series  of  hunting-scenes  designed  bf  Mr. 
E.  M.  Ward,  R.A.,  executed  in  a  very  spirited 
manner,  and  intended  as  decorations  for  a  st^r- 
case  in  the  house  of  Mr,  Christopher  Sykes;  and 
dght  panels  in  needlework,  which  cannot  proporly 
be  classed  as  tapestry,  executed  by  the  Ladie^ 
Work  Sodety.  All  the  tapestiiee  made  at  Windsor 
are  at  present  strictly  imitative  in  style  and  exe- 
cution ;  but  under  the  intell^nt  superintendent 
of  the  manufactory  it  is  hoped  that,  when  the  jprocess 
of  mamifhctore  has  arrived  at  grater  periectifm, 
new  styles  maybe  devek^ed. 

Thb  Bodset  fbr  fine  Arts  in  IWu»,  which  has 
heeessarily  been  somewhat  limited  of  late  years, 
has  been  voted  this  year  with  scarcely  any  im- 
portut  iflstrietiaL  It  is,  indeed,  extremely 
Ubersl,  and  gives  gnat  satis&etion  in  artistic 
quarters. 

A  couFBTmnt  eiMUtion  ires  held  last  montiL 
in  Hamburg  of  the  models  that  had  been  sent  in 
for  the  monument  to  Lessing  which  is  to  be 
erected  in  that  town.  Several  eminent  German 
sculptors  have  taken  part  in  this  competition,  but 
none  of  the  designs  seem  to  be  very  satisfactory. 
The  jiuy  have  not  yet  dedded  on  the  one  to  be 
ado 


Wx  are  sorry  to  team  frcun  the  Kvm^C^otak 
that  the  restoration  of  the  interesting  old  Rath- 
hwu  at  Hanover  -  is  "  proceeding  rapidly."  This 
restontion,  it  is  stated,  is  not  merely  limited  to 
the  preservation  and  the  replaciu^  of  eld  remains, 
but  aims  at  the  artistic  renovation  of  the  whole 
building  in  the  style  of  the  Middle  Ages."  Trul^, 
German  architects  are  worse  than  English  in  their 
love  of  meddling  restoration.  Hanover  is  evidentiy 
poud  to  think  that  she  will  gun  in  this  restored 
Bathhaus  "a  new  adomm«it,"  forgetting  that  she 
has  destroyed  an  old  and  veiy  chaneteriBlie  one. 

C)ke  ""  of  "the"  earUest  independent  works  of 
Raphad,  painted  vdiile  he  was  still  a  pupil  in 
Perugino's  studio,  was  the  banner  he  executed  for 
the  church  of  the  Triuiti  of  Oitt&  di  Castello,  on 
which  he  represented  on  two  sheets  of  canvas, 
hung  bock  to  bac^  and  supposed  to  have  been 


carried  in  procession,  the  subjects-  of  the  ^y 
Trinity  and  the-Creatu>n  of  Man.  These  intcrat- 
ing  works  have  always  until  now  remaaned 
in  the  possession  of  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Santa 
Trinitil ;  but  recently  the  Government,  fearingbr 
their  safety,  have  requested  the  BrotiiOThoodto 
allow  tikem  to-be  j^aioed  inthemBseQB&  of  tkv 
town,  and  to  titis  tiiey  hnv  ray  -wisely 
sented. 

Tee  French  Chamber  have  voted  a  gnnt  of 
61,000  for  the  purpose  of  creating-  &  Ooven- 
ment  inspection  of  dravriog  in  the  serenteen  uni- 
versities. We  have  befwe  stated  tlist  instmetioii 
in  drawing  has  been  lately  rendered  compulsorj  is 
France. 

Thb  Spanish  painter  Pedro  de  Madzaso  is  con- 
tributing to  VArt^  a  series  of  interesting'  stidio 
on  Yelasquez,  especially  on  some  of  his  paintiagt 
in  the  Madrid  MTuseum.  A  hurge  etching  is  gira 
in  the  number  for  December  1  from  one  of  uoe, 
entitied  The  S^ners,  a  very  extraordinary  mA. 

The  Pope  has  appointed  Signer  de'  Bosa  t?  k 
keeper  of  the  Vatican  Museum. 

Wb  have  several  times  taken  occasion  to  obb- 
mend  the  pleasant  Uttie  Magazine  of  j4ji^aa 
Messrs.  Cassell  are  now  bringing  out  izz  veiyoi^ 
monthly  parts.    Works  like  this  do  modi  h 
cultivating  a  taste  for  art  in  households  tint  & 
higher  artistic  journals  dp  not  reach.    The  tt- 
counts  of  our  Hving  artists  and  the  illnstna^B 
given  of  their  wor^  are  likely,  in  partiealv,  b 
spread  a  greater  appreciation  and  knowkdac 
of  English  art  as  seen  at  the  Royal  Acedfor, 
whose  exhibitions  are  so  often  found  wasrinu 
by  visitors  who  know  nothing  of  tlie  iztsii 
vol.  I.  of  this  magazine  is  now  pdbUsheiW 
fornM  an  instructive  and  artistic  gift-boor^ 
in  a  sober  and  tastsfnl  cover.  MotiM 
abnnduit  illustrations,  ^riU  be  fbond.  is  i  t(  i!l 
the  prindpsJ  exhilntionB  of  the  yeSTy  indafie;  i 
course  that  at  Paris,  and  a  great  mani 
articles  on  artistic  things  in  goneral.    iV  imt- 
trations  throughout,  as  with  most  of  Mesr?- 
Oassell's  publications,  are  veiy  good  of  tfadr  kmd. 

In  1874,  Mr.  Charles  N<nton,  of  Camlvidge. 
Mass.,  brought  out  a  Oatatm/ue  of  tie  Hates  of 
TWrst's  "  LAw  jSltw^wrHflt,'' aooompanwd  by  an 
Introduction  and  Notes,  which  was  notieed  at  the 
time  in  thsse  pages.  Mr.  Wedmon  sAerwards 
pointed  out  that  it  was  greatiy  derived  from  the 
cstil<^e-  published  by  the  Bu&ngbon  ¥\ue 
Arts  Olub.  Mr.  Norton  has  iow  pultiBabed 
Facsimiles  of  ThiHy-ihree  Etekmgs  m  tAe  lAr 
8ta^orum7^  This  selection  not  only  includs 
several  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  stodtet— 
such  as  The  Smugglers  (Flint  Guile),  MtmiA 
St.  Qothard,  Jason,  Aesacus  aad  Reverie,  tnd 
Procris  and  Cephaius — ^hut  these  wTftTnpl^w  are 
carefully  complemented,  and  the  whole  collec- 
tion has  been  made  illitstiatSve  of  Turner's  mos 
typical  ways  of  work — of  looking  at  and  ie> 
Bering  nature.  It  is  scaroely  aecessaiy  to  noti? 
the  beauty  of  the  reproduotiras  wwks  b^ffli:^ 
to  any  art  of  interpretation  \  the  signs  of  delicstt 
care  are  at  least  apparent,  and  prove  iSko  inteiUigee: 
refinement  and  smu  which  Mr.  Norton  has  davo^ri 
to  q)reading  tlie  fame  of  the  master  whan  he  loves. 

CoTmr  OozzADiHT,  in  a  letter  to  HelHr 
(BuUettino  d.  2nst.  Ar(A.  for  October  of  ih^ 
year),  g^ves  a  short  account  of  two  scu^rtnred 
stelae  lately  found  at  Bologna  in  connexion  with 
cntain  tombs  of  ve^  lu^  aatiqnity,  as  is  jndged 
fh>m  the  fragmenta  ofpotteiy  and  ^eoes  <x  boce 
discovered  in  Ihsm.  'Ae  seu^ptore  on  Hie  atcdse 
is  very  rude.  One  of  them  is  divided  into  two 
eompartmentSj  the  upper  one  of  which  displays  t. 
flrapied  figure  m  a  ear  diawn  by  two  horses  ;  vrhC^ 
in  the  lower  compartment  is  a  quadruped  which 
seems  to  be  meant  for  a  she-irolf,  beeaose  it  b 
suckling  a  boy,  and  no  doubt  is  the  wolf  sochdinr 
Romulus.  A!s  a  rvrw  eariy  representation  of  ti^ 
fiunous  Roman  l^rend  tins  ^ece  of  Bculptare  is  < 
fottonate  diworaiy. 
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Ii  is  anticipated  that  one  of  the  chief  o1:^ect8  of 
intetest  in  the  cominff  Salon  will  he  a  portzait  of 
Victor  Hugo  hy  M.  Bonnat  This  ia  only  the 
tbiid  porlrut  punted  of  the  poet,  and  the  two 
ibmwr  dftte  nspectinlT  from  1838  and  1843. 


MT78IO. 

ICB.  7BBDBRZCK  QTK, 


Thk  career  of  the  late  Mr.  Frederick  Gje  farDishea 
a  hrilliant  example  of  what  may  he  accomplished 
hr  individual  enterprise  in  a  sphere  heset  with 
diffieultiea  of  every  ehape  and  hu&   When,  in 
l&4Sj  ^Si.  Gye  T&agaai  the  management  of  Vanx- 
hall  Gardens  and  other  engagements  to  assume 
the  control  of  ^Uura  at  the  Bml  Italian  OpetiL 
that  flstablidimait  had  csidared  thzee  seasons  of 
disastrous  Ihilnze.    Ur.  Delafield  possessed  an 
axdsnt  love  tat  ib»  hna  drsm^  but  utUe  budness 
capadfy;  wlule  tne  repablie  of  artists  had 
hastmed  its  own  downfiul  by  constant  divisions 
and  Ineherings  among  its  own  members.  More- 
over, Her  Majesty's  Theatre  was  still  considered 
by  many  influential  persons  as  the  one  home  of 
Italian  opera  worthy  of  recognition  and  support, 
notwithstanding  the  seceB&ion  of  its  most  cele- 
brsted  singers.   Mr.  Gye  was  gifted  with  abilities 
essential  to  the  furtherance  of  his  arduous  under- 
taking.  He  had  sound  administratire  capacity, 
indomitable  perseverance,  and  an  iron  will,  together 
with  the  tact  necessaiy  to  maintain  at  least  the 
semblance  of  harmony  among  forces  having  naturally 
warring  tendencies.   From  the  public  standpoint 
his  eonauct  of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  vros  en- 
tirely beneOcial,  at  least  in  its  earlier  stages ;  the 
imndples  that  swayed  the  management  being 
mote  artistic  tban  those  which  had  prevailed  else- 
where.    In  additum  to  the  engagement  of  the 
best  availaUe  talent,  the  operas  were  placed  ui>on 
the  stage  oo  a  scale  of  great  splendour,  and  with 
due  respect  to  the  composers,  absurd  alterations 
and  Interpolations  being  no  longer  considered  ne- 
cessary.  It  is  needless  to  sav  that  in  these  latter 
respects  Mr.  Gye  inaogaratea  a  new  era  in  ^e 
history  of  the  lyric  drama  in  England.    Nor  is  it 
advisable  to  enter  into  details  respecting  the 
lei^thy  catalogue  of  productions  which,  wh(uly  or 
in  part,  have  done  honour  to  the  management. 
Suffice  it  that  Oovent  Garden  Theatre  for  thirty 
years  has  enjoyed  a  reputation  second  onl^  to  the 
Acad^mie  Royale  in  the  matter  of  scenic  mag- 
nificence, and  second  to  none  in  Europe  in  the 
status  of  its  principal  artists.   As  an  instance  of 
tiie  rapidly  aohieved  pontion  of  the  establishment 
some  miters  have  quoted  the  State  visit  ia  1866, 
when  the  Empoor  and  Empress  of  the  French 
ware  in  Londim.   But  this  is  calculated  to  convey 
an  erroneous  impression ;  Her  Majestv's  Theatre 
was  closed  after  the  disaatrous  season  of  1862,  and 
it  was  not  until  1866  that  Mr.  Lumley  resumed 
the  reins  of  management    While  the  highest 
admiration  must  ho  expressed  for  Mr.  Gye's 
shrewdness  in  general  matters,  it  is  impossible  to 
credit  him  with  that  foresight  whidi  perhaps 
could  only  be  looked  for  in  a  practical  musician. 
He  failed  to  take  advantage  of  the  certtun  triumph 
which  awuted  the  firet  production  of  Gounod's 
jpaiut,  and  more  recently  of  Bizet's  Carmen.  And 
not  a  few  lamentable  mistakes  were  made  of 
recent  years  in  bringing  before  the  public  works 
destitute  of  any  merit  whatsoever.    For  these 
and  other  minor  ibilinga  in  departmental  work  the 
advanong  ace  of  the  leasee  mi^t  be  m^ed  in 
palliation.   Bom  in  1810,  3b.  Qye  had  nearly 
attained  patriarchat  yeara,  and  had  hnw  sinoe  ex* 
preeaod  a  wish  to  he  released  firom  uie  duties 
of  Us  onerous  pou^on.    In  private  life  he 
was  held  in  high  esteem,  though,  being  of  re- 
flvved  temperament,  he  did  not  easily  inspire 
feelings  of  warm  personal  friendship.  Never 
wanting  in  strict  courtesy  to  those  of  whatever 
grade  with  whom  he  held  business  relations 
in  his  nunsfferial  eapad^,  he  yet  lacked  that 
iefiAofms  wttoh  ia  n  eonwieiTa  to  genenl  popiH 


lority.  In  after  vears  the  career  of  Frederick  Gye 
may  be  spoken  of&&  the  crowning  period  of  Italian 
opera  in  this  country.  The  decline  of  musical  art 
in  Italy  continues  to  make  rapid  pronresa,  and  we 
find^  as  a  reflex  of  that  undouoted  fact,  that 
Italian  opera  is  in  a  languishing  cooditioo  every- 
where. What  is  to  take  its  place  in  England  is 
an  extensive  question^  and  it  is  one  which  may 
^rUy  demand  serious  oonsideraticsi. 

Hekbt  F.  Fbosx. 


The  South  London  Ohoral  Asaocaatton — an  in- 
stitution founded  for  the  study  of  vocal  music  in 
the  Tonic  Sol-Fa  notation — gave  a  concert  at  St 
James's  Hall,  on  Friday  week,  the  6th  inat.  The 
association  consists  of  three  classes,  and  it  was  the 
members  of  the  first  or  advanced  class,  numbering 
more  than  200  voices,  that  took  part  in  the  enter- 
tainment The  programme  consisted  of  unaccom- 
panied part-nusic,  in^  which  the  choir  showed  the 
evidence  of  excellent  training.  The  precision  and 
attack  were  admirable  throughout,  and  if  the  tone 
was  not  remarkable  either  for  power  or  quality, 
the  ntmost  attention  was  paid  to  nuance ;  and  it 
was  evident  that  a  thorough  understanding  pre- 
vailed between  the  ungecs  and  their  conductor — 
Mr.  Ia  0.  Veoables.  It  wouldbe  vrellto  bnng  for* 
ward  more  important  work  on  the  next  occasion, 
and,'  if  possible,  to  secure  the  services  of  an 
orchestra. 

Teb  programme  of  last  Monday's  Popular  Con- 
cert presented  no  remarkable  feature  in  itself,  but 
one  or  two  incidental  circumstances  soggeet 
momentary  reflection.  Beethoven's  quintett  in  0 
headed  the  scheme  with  Mdme.  Norman-N^rada 
as  leader.  When  this  lady  made  her  d^but  in 
1869,  it  was  generally  agreed  that  her  strength 
lay  in  Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  or  Schubert,  and  that 
Beethoven's  works  did  not  serve  to  display  her 
ahUities  in  the  moat  fiivourable  li^t.  A  decade, 
however,  faaa  worked  wonders,  and  Mdme.  N6ruda 
showed  by  the  power,  breadth,  and  intellectual  quali- 
ties of  her  playing  on  Monday  evening  that  she  may 
be  accepted  as  an  interpreter  even  of  Beethovena 
most  arduous  masterpieces.  Of  the  other  execu- 
tants of  the  quintett,  three — namely,  Herr  L. 
Ries,  Mr.  Zerhini,  and  Signer  I^atti — took  part  in 
the  first  performance  of  the  work  at  these  concerts, 
Mareh  7,  1869.   Mdlle.  Janotha  was  again  the 

Sianist,  and  she  selected  as  her  solo  ChOpin's 
cherzo  in  B  minor,  the  work  which  had  first 
served  to  introduce  her  to  favourable  notice  in 
April  last  Schumann's  trio  in  D  minor  (Op.  63), 
and  Bach's  sonata  in  E  for  piano  and  violin,  com- 

Eleted  the  instrumental  portion  of  the  programme, 
oth  works  receiving  ample  justice  irom  the 
performers.  Miss  De  Fonhlanqne  was  tlie 
vocalist. 

The  revival  of  Weber's  Obtron  has  been  the 
only  event  worthy  of  notice  at  the  Opera.  The 
last  work  of  the  gifted  but  unfortunate  com- 
poser must  ever  be  regarded  with  interest  by 
English  musicians,  coupled  with  regrets  that  the 
genius  of  its  author  was  not  employed  on  a  more 
worchy  subject  Wieland's  poem  might  cer- 
tainly have  Iwen  more  skilfully  adapted,  for  Mr. 
Planches  book  ia  more  in  the  form  of  the  open- 
ing to  a  pantomime  than  an  opera  libretto.  The 
characters  an  shadowy  and  unlifelike,  and  the 
locale  is  so  constantly  shifted  that  it  becomes 
difficult  to  follow  the  course  of  events.  The 
effect  of  Weber's  lovely  music  is  not  heightened 
by  Sir  Julius  Benedict  s  reeitativea,  skiinil  though 
they  be,  nor  }n  the  introductton  of  excerpts  from 
EmyaiOhe,  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that 
the  o^ra  should  only  be  heard  at  comparatively 
rare  intervale.  The  last  revival  of  importance 
was  in  1863,  when  Titiens,  Alhoni,  TrebelH,  and 
Sims  Beeves  were  in  the  cast  Of  the  present  per- 
formers Mesdames  Pappenheim,  Trabelli,  and 
Bauermeiater  are  alons  deserving  of  distinct  com- 
mendation. The  physical  powers  of  Sirnor 
Gillandi  ara  not  equal  to  the  trying  mo^  of  Sir 


Huon,  and  the  same  remark  will  apply  to  Signiw 
Carrion  as  Oberon.  The  general  pencwmance  on 
Saturday  evening  was  by  no  means  above  re- 
proach. The  stage-management  was  bod,  and 
the  orchestra  was  worse — both  resulto  being  due, 
probably,  to  insufficient  rehearsal.  With  seven 
or  eight  performances  a  week,  it  would  be  idle  to 
look  for  precision  in  matters  of  detail. 

Raff's  third  eymphony,  entitled  "Im  Walde," 
vras  eiven  at  the  Crystal  Palace  for  the  first  time 
last  Saturday.  It  had  once  before  been  produced 
in  London  —  at  a  Philharmonic  Concert,  on 
April  12,  1876 — but  owing  to  the  imequalled 
advantages  possessed  by  Mx,  Mums  in  the  matter 
of  securing  a  practically  unlimited  amount  of 
reheaisal,  the  work  was  now  heard  to  much 
greater  advantage  than  at  St  James's  Hall.  The 
symphony  was  noticed  in  some  detail  in  our 
review  columns  a  few  years  since  (Aoadbht, 
April  10,  1876) ;  it  will  suffice  now  to  say  that 
further  acquaintance  with  it  confimed  the 
opinions  thui  expressed.  With  the  exception  of 
the  flnale,  the  composition  ia  irorthy  to  rank  as 
one  of  the  best,  not  only  of  Raff's,  but  (excepting 
those  of  Brahms)  of  ai^  modem  German  sym- 
phonies. In  tiie  last  movement^  depicting  the 
"Passage  of  the  wild  hunt  witii  Holda  uid 
Wotan,"  the  oomposer  has  written  programme- 
music  with  a  resoit  which  cannot  he  pronounced 
satis&ctory.  The  finale  is  inordinat^y  long,  and 
in  parts  extremelv  noisy.  In  spite  of  this,  and  of 
the  extreme  development  of  the  wliole  symphony, 
which  occupied  nearly  fifty  minutes  in  per- 
formance, the  work  met  with  great  success, 
the  rendering  under  Mr.  Mamis's  direction 
being  most  admirable.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  an  opportunity  may  soon  be  afforded  of 
hearing  anotner,  ana  perhaps  even  finer  symphony 
from  the  same  pen — that  in  0  major,  No.  3.  At 
the  same  concert  MdUe.  Janotha  mode  her  first 
appearance  at  Sydenham,  vrith  Beethoven's  con- 
certo in  G,  and  proved  coodtuaTely  that  the  com- 
puatively  small  impression  she  hadprodaced  on 
the  jnerious  Monday  at  St  James's  Hall  was  due 
to  some  accidental  cause — probably  the  nervous- 
ness attendant  on  a  ddbut.  The  youn^  lady  is  • 
pupil  of  Mdme.  Schumann;  and  it  is  no  sma'l 
praise  when  we  say  that  her  reading  of  Beethoven's 
great  work  reminded  us  of  her  gifted  teacher.  A 
more  thoroughly  satis&ctory  rendering,  whethe'- 
techoically  or  artistically,  could  scarcely  have  been 
given.  The  vocalists  of  the  afternoon  were  Mdm 
Lemmena-Sherrington  and  Mr.  Bridson ;  th 
gentieman,  who  sang  for  the  first  time  at  the-* 
concerts,  has  a  fine  baritone  voice  and  a  good 
style,  and  bids  fair  to  be  a  usefid  acquisition  to 
the  ranks  of  our  concert  singerSi  *v  » 

The  Muncal  Artists'  Society  held  a  trial  of  new 
compoutions  last  Saturday  evening,  at  the  Boyitt 
Academy  concert-room,  when  wor&  by  Miss  Alice 
Mary  Smith,  Miss  Charlotte  0.  Gilbert,  Messrs. 
n.  Baumer,  A.  Gilbert,  E.  H.  Thome,  0.  Gardner. 
H.  0.  Banister,  Dr.  Sangster,  and  Oaptain  Hallet 
were  included  in  the  programme. 

Mr.  Dahakku'iheb'b  fortnighUy  musical  mee 
inga  will  commence  on  January  3,  as  will  be  seen 
on  reference  to  our  advertimng  columns. 

A  coBBESPOiTDEirr  from  Boston,  U^,  has  sent 
ns  a  letter  containing  an  inteieati^  account  of  the 
musical  activity  of  that  town.  He  writes,  under 

date  of  Nov.  26: — 

I  send  you  a  brief  aeeomit  of  lAat  ve  are  to  have 
this  seamii  here.  The  programmes  of  TSx.  Sherwood, 
vhich  I  enclose,  really  ^ve  a  fit  interpreter  in 
him.  He  is  one  of  the  three  ot  fonr  beet  pianiets  that 
ire  have  in  the  country.  I^st  evening  (Sunday,  the 
24th)  we  bad  the  second  performance  of  the  Terdi 
Seguiem  by  ths  Hindel  uid  Hsj^  Sodstr,  to  an 
aadieaee  of  nearly  8>00a  The  bud  was  aboat  fifty 
is  number,  and  the  ohoros  about  600.  Tba  first  sym- 
phony concert  of  the  Harvard  Kosieal  Assodatioo 
will  eome  aa  Dseunber  1^  tlie  pragramnM  oomiwisiDg 
Msndslssohn'i  '^oloi'  ov«Kar^ths  ^ydn  'Ok< 
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ftizd '  BTmphony,  tha  Beethoven  E  flat  concerto  (Ur. 
Sfaenrood),  and  other  thioga.  Wnganr'n  '  Siegfried- 
Id;!  '  will  probably  be  done  in  the  Baoood  concert, 
and  the  B^ma  symphony  in  D  later.  The  '  Cecilia' 
society,  a  mixed  choms  of  abonb  135,  under  Mr, 
Lu^a  dirs^on,  gim  BbeiDbHsei'i  Ibggmburff  for 
the  nnt  time  hem  to-night.  Wilhelny  ma  here  tha 
last  vedc  of  October,  end  Remenji  the  veak  of 
Korember  17  to  23.  Each  bad  great  aaccen,  bnt 
the  support  of  Wilhelmj  (who  zetorns  for  some  con- 
certs nere  next  week)  was  bad.  Mr.  f  raoK  Bum- 
mel  was  here  the  middle  of  Octobw,  and  made  a 
deep  impzearion  aa  being  a  sound  pianiat  of  tha  beat 
sort" 
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Thb  Editor  cannot  wtdertake  to  retwm,  or 
to  eorretpond  with  the  wrUm  ofj  rejeeted 
manuaeript. 

It  tf  pairtundarly  requeatad  that  all  bwnneta 
Uiiers  regarding  tko  n/jpply      ike  paperf 
may  be  addreued  to  the  Fubushbb, 
and  not  to  the  Kditob. 


LITERATURE. 

Lc'iends  of  the  Morrow.   Br  Thomas  Gordon 
Hake,    (Chatto  &  Windns.) 

"Whateteb  may  bo  thoaght  of  Dp.  Hake's 
position  as  a  poet,  there  is  one  thing  about 
his  Terse  which  mnat  win  the  respect  of  all 
lovers  of  poetry.  It  is  full  of  idiosyncracj. 
No  one  who  has  in  the  least  accustomed 
himself  to  noting  the  individaalities  of 
writers  can  take  Dr.  Hake's  work  for  the 
work  of  any  other  poet  of  the  present  day, 
or  even  of  any  other  day.  There  are,  in- 
deed, some  writers  who,  if  they  could  do 
■what  they  try  to,  would  probably  gire  ns 
something  not  alto^ther  different ;  but  they 
cannot,  and  there  is  the  di£Eerence  between 
them  and  the  poet  whose  last  work  is  before 
ns.  Dr.  Hake  has  set  a  very  special  aim 
before  him,  and  he  has  nsoally  accomplished 
it,  which  is  perhaps  not  a  common  thing  with 
writers  either  in  prose  or  verse.  If  we  try  to 
state  plainly  what  this  aim  is,  the  task  is  not  so 
tiasy.  We  might  come  near  it  by  saying  that 
Dr.  Hake  begins  at  the  other  end  from  most 
poets.  Instead  of  taking  comparatively 
liackneyed  themes  and  making  them  novel 
by  the  poet's  conning,  he  takes  the  most  un- 
hackneyed themes  and  ideas  he  possibly  can 
conceive,  and  looks  to  the  interpreting  power 
of  poetry  to  make  them  intelligible  to  ns. 
Every  poem  of  his  is  a  kind  of  mystety.  One 
sees  dimly  and  afar-off  what  the  author 
means,  and  occaaionaliy  it  must  be  coa^ 
fesaed  that  one  hardly  sees  it^  though  anyi 
body  of  ordiaary  acnteness  can,  of  course, 
make  conjectural  interpretations.  We  own, 
for  instance,  that  we  have  but  a  vague 
notion  what  is  meant  by  the  title  Legends  of 
the  Morrow.  We  eould  give  a  dozen  fancy 
interpretations,  but  not  one  that  appears  to 
have  any  semblance  of  probability.  But 
when  the  "  Angel  of  Nature,"  who  tells  thfe 
1ei;ends,  is  introdnced  in  verse  like  the 
following  we  become  careless  of  the  exact, 
or  at  least  the  intentional,  significance  of  thp 
title 

"  No  horn*  hath  «h«,  ftll  homss  are  hers ; 

H«r  vrtkthad  gift*  afae  takes  ia  tmia, 
To  ose  b«r  joy  she  minisUirB, 

To  one  her  ttatiwj  of  j^in, 
Or  maybe  dnps  them  tvioed  in  one 
Until  their  eheqaered  nss  i«  done. 

Where  want  has  groand  the  earth  to  dast, 
And  heart-ache  settles  on  Ui«  eheek, 

8he  offers  not  the  needed  cntst 
To  feed  the  huoRrjr  and  the  weak; 

Yet  with  a  light  of  ripening  fields 

Her  smile  the  thought  of  plenty  yields. 


She  wallcs  the  Btreets  thnt  msidras  frail 
Eavs  trodden  eioce  the  oights  of  old, 

Bat  iradea  not  thro^h  the  miry -trail — ' 
Her  feet  are  clean  as  hidden  gold. 

They  moTe  as  o'or  the  Tifgia  snoTH : 

Yet  la  her  step  all  pasEion  glows." 

Headers  may  complain  that  Tersea  like 
these  are  hard  sayings,  bnt  they  cannot,  we 
think,  mistake  the  presence  of  thought  even 
though  it  bides  its  face,  and  the  presence 
moreoTer  of  verse  which  if  it  were  not  so  is 
good  enough  to  atone  even  for  the  absence 
of  thought.  Take  lAiis,  again,  which  ia  short 
enough  to  be  quoted  entire  :-— 
"  Thb  Sibyl, 

"  A  maid  who,  mindful  of  her  playful  time. 
Steps  to  her  iamm<?,  bearing  childhood  on 

To  wonma's  beauty,  heedle»s  ol  her  prime; 
The  early  day  but  not  the  paetiioe  gone : 

She  ia  the  Sit^I,  uttering  a  doom, 

Oat  of  her  spotlass  bloom. 

She  is  the  Sibyl.   Seek  not  then  her  voice ; — 
A  laogb,  a  song,  a  sorrow,  hut  thy  share 

With  woes  at  band  for  many  that  rejoice 
That  she  shall  utter;  that  shall  many  hear; 

That  warn  all  hearts  that  seek  of  her  their  ttxm. 

Her  love  but  one  awaits. 

She  ia  the  Sibyl.    Days  that  distant  lie 
Bend  to  the  promise  that  her  word  shall  give ; 

Already  hath  she  eyes  that  prophny. 
For  of  her  brauty  shall  all  beauty  live ; 

Unknown  to  her,  in  her  slow-opening  bloom, 

She  turns  the  leaves  of  doom." 

It  may  be  said  of  these  two  pieces  that  the 
first  only  elaborately  paraphrases  the  often- 
spoken-of  indifierence  of  nature,  and  that 
the  second  is  only  a  mystical  glorification  of 
the  influence  of  woman.  But  some,  perhaps, 
may  think  that  even  these  themes  may 
bear  handling  once  more,  especially  such 
handling  as  Dr.  Hake's. 

There  are  fourteen  poems  in  the  book,  all 
of  them,  except  "Venns  Anadyomoae,"  of 
a  shadowy  and  symbolical  nature.  The  best 
of  them  are  "The  Palmist,"  "The  Soul- 
Painter,"  and  "New  Bonis."  The  two 
former  allegories  are  of  Dr.  Hake's  usual 
shadowy  kind,  the  latter  (which  recalls  the 
title  of  one  of  his  earlier  pieces)  is  a  rather 
bitter  if  covert  satire  on  modern  religions  or 
non-religious  notions.  "  The  Palmist  "  and 
"The  Soul- Painter"  contain  some  verses  of 
great,  we  had  almost  said,  magnificent, 
beauty,  as  witness  these  lines. 

"It  was  the  hour  when,  balanced  in  the  sky. 

Three  rival  orbs  of  heaves  hare  barning  ^ech. 

And  paths  that  in  their  rare  conjunction  Ue 
To  mortal  vinon  reach ; 

It  was  the  hour  when  fate's  serene  reply 
Is  branded  on  the  beach. 

Then  hvn  the  mthlMi  was  haaptd  vp  their 
sheaves, 

But  o'er  the  wasted  spoil  no  longer  Isv^ 
All  solemn  as  the  pile  that  earth  upheaves 

At  msa'a  rememoerfd  grave. 
The  enrioos  moon,  half-rising,  interweaves 

In  Heaven  a  blood-red  wave. 

<  Where  falls  my  lot  ? '  the  Palmist  adced.   <  I  tread 
These  sands,  and  wait  on  Heaven,  my  only 
guide— 

Whose  marvels  emwd  the  sky,  and,  aa  thsy  spread, 

Man's  destiny  decide.' 
3%>  sunaei  gUv  wa$  dr§aming  of  tke  dead, 

While  walcMug  out  the  tiae. 

A  star  all  flie  in  the  pale  sapphire  shines : 
Soul-mute  the  seer  rests  on  the  tranced  sttand, 

And  stiivea  to  spell  the  ribtwd  and  gilded  lines 
Scored  on  the  vitgio  sand, 

As  one  beart*Ioae  the  fretted  life  divines 
On  some  Aur  maiden's  hand." 


The  strong  drawing  and  vivid  colowr  of  this 

shore-piece  could  hardly  be  surpafscd. 
Whether  in  this,  as  in  lus  other  books  (aiid, 
perhaps,  even  more  than  in  his  other  books). 
Dr.  Hake  does  not  make  somewhat  too  large 
demands  on  the  attention  and  the  power  uf 
reading  between  the  lines  which  his  readers 
may  possess,  is  perhaps  a  question.  He  is 
certamly  not  a  poet  for  all  men,  perhaps  not 
one  for  many  men  or  for  many  moods.  But 
a  literature  must  be  very  rich  indeed  before 
it  can  afford  to  slight  such  contributions  as 
the  lines  we  have  italicised  in  onr  last  quota- 
tion. The  Sf^lwdid  figure  which  Dr.  Hake 
has  got  out  of  a  well<lmown  superstition  is 
an  instance  of  one  of  the  things  which  show 
a  poet  most  surely.  Sach  fivares  and  imag^ 
are  freqnent  in  his  work,  and  serve  to 
lighten  and  embellish  what  must,  we  sup- 
pose, be  called  its  obscurity  in  a  very  singular 
and  striking  manner.  This  wealth  of  imagery 
is  sometimes  crammed  into  the  compass  of 
very  short  poems,  the  texture  of  which  is, 
as  someone  has  said,  "  stiff  with  gorgeous 
embroidery."  Such  is  the  qnatorzain 
"  Rest,"  where,  however,  all  the  parts  of  the 
work  are  so  fully  expressed  and  so  perfectly 
composed  that  the  total  is  grasped  with  per- 
fect ease  by  the  mind's  eye.  Yet  Dr.  Hake  has 
not  fitllen  into  tiie  mistake  of  Bome  members 
of  the  modem  Trench  school.  He  does  not 
give  ns  piotures  only.  His  bunqnets  are 
full  of  pansies,  and  lovers  of  thought  will 
not  find  reason  to  complain  of  them.  We 
hare,  ini^eed,  plenty  of  thoughtful  poets 
nowadays,  or  (not  to  profane  the  word  poet) 
of  thoughtful  persona  who  for  some  inscm- 
table  reason  prefer  to  clothe  their  thoughts 
in  swaddling  clothes  of  awkward  verse.  Dr. 
Hake  is  none  of  these ;  and  the  ontsido  of 
his  work  is  aa  dainty  in  appearance  as  its 
inside  is  fall  of  matt^. 

George  Saiktsbcrt. 


Mary  WoUstonecraft.  Letters  to  Imlay. 
With  Prefatory  Memoir  by  0.  Kegan 
Paul.    (C.  Kegan  Paul  &  Co.) 

The  old  melancholy  story  of  feminine  devo- 
tion and  unselfish  love  driven  by  cold  looks 
and  distracted  thoughts  to  a  despair  wliich 
is  almost  hatred  is  told  over  again  onco 
more,  in  the  most  patheiio  style,  by  the 
pages  of  this  volume.  Hr.  C.  Kegan  Paul, 
whose  invaluable  Life  of  Qodioin  has  given 
him  a  particular  claim  to  attention  in  all 
matters  which  regard  that  writer,  prefaces 
these  letters  of  Mary  WoUstonecraft  to  her 
first  husband,  Gilbert  Imlay,  with  a  memoir 
that  gives  a  clear  and  ooooiae  notion  of  the 
life  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  women 
of  the  last  century.  We  have  called  Imlay 
her  husband  advisedly;  for,  although  no 
formal  marriage  can  be  proved,  yet  thero 
are  facta  to  show  that  there  was  acknow- 
ledgment enough  on  bis  part  to  make  the 
union  valid  in  those  tronbloas  times.  For 
it  was  in  the  spring  of  1793,  and  when  it 
was  no  longer  safe  lor  a  British  subject  to 
remain  in  Paris,  that  Mary  WoUstonecraft 
consented,  as  she  understood,  to  share  the 
protection  accorded  to  Americans  1^  becom- 
ing the  wife  of  an  American  captain.  She  was 
then  entering  her  thirty-fifth  year,  after 
a  fitfhl,  laborious  youth,  in  which  she  bad 
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never  known  what  it  was  to  enjoy  more  than 
a  passmg  dranght  of  rest  or  lore,  though 
she  longed  for  both.  The  qaiokness  of  her 
natni&l  parts,  and  the  wide  experience 
Blie  had  ei^oyed,  or  rather  endnred,  had 
nven  her  an  extraordinary  knowledge  of 
uie  human  heart ;  yet  when  love  at  laat 
stepped  in  she  was  as  blind  as  any  yonng 
girl  coold  have  been  to  the  real  cha- 
racter of  its  object.  Gilbert  Imlay  seems 
to  hare  allowed  himself  to  be  loved  with 
some  grace  at  first,  to  hare  possessed  con- 
siderable alertness  and  a  brisk  way  pleas- 
ing to  women,  and  to  have  indulged  his 
wife  in  the  earlier  months  of  their  married 
life  in  a  way  that  fairly  intoxicated  her. 
She  bad  seen  marriage  bratalised  by  every 
species  of  dall  inhnmanitTi  and  Imlay  was, 
at  least,  not  ferocious.  Ims  faults  seem  to 
have  been  those  of  a  money-grubbing,  selfish 
person,  who  might  easily,  in  more  conven- 
tional times,  have  filled  the  posts  of  husband 
and  father  through  life  without  any  public 
scandal.  But  the  air  of  that  age  was  full  of 
schemes  and  rumours ;  there  were  ten  new 
ways  of  making  money  and  a  hundred  of 
losing  it,  and  Imlay  staked  his  heart  against 
his  fortune,  gaining  neither.  The  letters 
read  like  chapters  out  of  some  unknown 
novel  of  Eichardson.  They  begin  in  the 
summer  of  1793  and  close  in  December 
1795.  A  whole  lifetime  of  hope,  anxiety 
and  despair  is  included  in  the  fluctuating 
record  of  those  two  years. 

Kothing  can  be  more  loving  or  con< 
tented  than  the  early  letters,  but  in  Sep- 
tember 1798  the  first  note  of  alarm  is  storuck 
by  Imlay's  journey  to  Havre  on  business. 
It  seems  that  he  had  speculated  largely  in 
the  timber  trade,  and  that  his  stay  in  this 
seaport  was  necessary.  Hary  frets  hotly 
against  this  long  and,  as  she  believes,  fruitless 
separation ;  it  is  not  until  the  end  of  Febru- 
ary 1794  that  he  allows  her  to  come  to  him, 
and  then,  after  only  a  fortnight's  union,  he 
himself  finds  it  necessary  to  return  to  Paris, 
leaving  Mary  at  Havre.  It  is  evident  enough 
to  the  reader,  though  the  wife  does  her  best 
to  ignore  it,  that  by  this  time  her  company 
has  become  distasteful,  or  at  least  quite  in- 
diffinent,  to  him.  However,  he  returns  to 
Havre  in  March,  and  for  about  six  months 
she  appears  to  enjoy  considerable  happiness. 
In  April  she  gives  birth  to  her  ill-starred 
daughter,  Fanny,  of  whose  baby-graces  and 
consoling  presence  we  get  charming  glimpses 
through  the  rest  of  the  correspondence.  In 
September  Imlay  went  off  to  London,  leaving 
Mary  at  Paris ;  she  saw  him  only  once  again 
before  their  separation — namely,  for  a  few 
days  in  April  17'J$.  These  letters  of  the 
winter  of  1794,  then,  really  illustrate  the 
process  of  estrangement  through  which  he 
was  practising  her  to  pass.  She  glides 
rapidly  down  fUl  the  stages  of  disappoint- 
ment till  at  last  her  dewlate  condition  be- 
comes apparent  to  her,  and  she  threatens  to 
ran  away  or  commit  suicide.  To  prevent 
any  violent  action  of  this  kind,  however, 
was  precisely  Imlay's  wish,  and,  as  she 
begins  to  grow  desperate,  he  becomes  more 
tender  and  melts  her  to  remorse  and  affec- 
tion. In  April  she  leaves  Paris  and  rejoins 
Imlay  in  London,  stopping  at  Havre  and 
Brighton  on  the  way.  Scarcely,  however, 
has  she  arrived  when  he  pretends  ^t 


her  presence  is  necessary  in  Sweden  and 
Norway,  whither  he  sends  her,  with  her  child, 
provided  with  powers  to  act  as  his  business 
representative.  At  this  point  it  is  plain  to 
the  reader  that  the  worst  i^niei  are  over, 
and  that  her  reason  has  persuaded  her  of 
his  settled  indifference,  though  her  pride 
still  stru^les  to  redeem  her  position. 
During  her  absence  in  Scandinavia,  in  the 
summer  of  l/ifS,  she  wrote  those  Letters 
written  during  a  short  Residence  in  Sweden, 
Norway,  and  Denmark,  which  form  one 
of  the  most  successful  of  her  works. 
But  as  these  letters,  deprived  of  their  per- 
sonal passages,  were  published  by  herself  as 
early  as  1796,  Mr.  Kegau  Paul  has  only 

Erinted  here  those  omitted  passages,  the  rest 
eing  unimportant  so  &r  as  her  private  re- 
lations are  concerned.  The  coldness  and  in- 
sensibility of  Imlay,  during  her  absence, 
having  reached  a  point  at  which  her  pride 
revolted  beyond  the  power  of  being  pacified, 
she  wrote  on  September  27,  from  Hamburg, 
to  decide  on  their  separation. 

"  Preparia^  myself  fbr  the  worst,  I  have  deter- 
mined, if  your  next  letter  be  like  last,  to  write 
to  'Ml.  Jottnson  to  procure  me  an  obscure  lodging, 
and  not  to  inform  anybody  of  my  arrival.  There 
I  will  endeavour  in  a  few  months  to  obtain  the 
sum  necessary  to  take  me  to  France ;  from  yon  I 
will  not  receive  any  more.  I  am  not  yet  sufficieutly 
humbled  to  depend  on  your  benevolence.'' 

In  the  £aoe  of  this  determined  attitude, 
the  unstable  Imlay  veered,  or  seemed  to 
veer,  once  more.  He  received  her  on  her 
return  to  London,  bat  within  a  month  she 
discovered  that  he  was  carrying  on  an  in- 
trigue with  another  woman  under  her  very 
roof,  and  on  a  foggy  day  in  November  she 
walked  into  the  Thames,  that  her  clothes 
might  be  thoroughly  saturated,  and  then 
leaded  into  the  river.  Some  watermen 
rescued  her,  to  her  own  infinite  disappoint- 
ment, but,  as  ei^bt  letters  heire  printed  prove, 
she  firmly  resisted  all  attempts  maiae,  or 
pretended,  by  Imlay,  and  that  wholly  despic- 
able figure  disappears  from  the  scene.  We 
do  not  even  know  when  or  where  he  died. 
Of  the  brief  remainder  of  Mary  WollstonC' 
craft's  career,  and  especially  of  the  flash  of 
sunlight  with  which  it  closed,  we  are  very 
exactly  informed,  particularly  since  the  pub- 
lication of  Mr.  Paul's  Life  of  Godwin. 

The  style  in  which  these  letters  are  written 
fully  justifies  the  place  in  literature  tacitly 
claimed  for  them  by  the  editor.  They  are 
models  of  dignify  and  directness,  the  most 
elaborate  are  not  pedantic,  Uie  most  pas- 
sionate and  rapid  are  not  d^Mhod.  They 
are  chiefly  concerned  with  the  affairs  of  the 
moment— Imlay's  business,  her  own  health, 
descriptions  of  her  loneliness,  her  distress  or 
her  devotion.  •  When  she  is  most  deeply 
moved  she  unconsciously  rises  to  an  extra- 
ordinary eloquence.  The  following  note, 
one  of  the  shortest,  appears  to  me  to  exem- 
plify her  suppressed  force  of  style  as  well  as 
any.  What  could  be  more  moving,  pas- 
sionate, or  vigorous  P— 

"  May  27, 1705. 
"I  encloee  you  the  letter  which  you  desired 
me  to  forward,  and  I  am  tempted  very  laconically 
to  wish  you  a  good  momiD^,  not  because  I  am 
sngiy,  or  have  nothing  to  say ;  but  to  keep  down 
a  wounded  spirit,  I  shall  make  every  enbrt  to 
calm  my  ndnd,  yet  a  itroug  conviction  seems  to 


whirl  round  in  the  very  centre  of  myhwn,!^ 
like  the  fiat  of  fate,  emphatically  ubom  me^ 
grief  has  a  firm  hold  of  my  heart. 
"  God  bless  you  1 

"  Yours  uncerdr, 

Tbe  volume,  which  is  very  gtacefallj  n 
up,  is  further  adorned  by  two  etdungs  c 
Mary  Wollstonecraft.  Each  is  beutidil, 
even  strikingly  beautiful,  bnt  there  Bcemit) 
be  some  difficulty  in  proving  the  geamn;. 
ness  of  the  second.  It  is,  however,  to  % 
credit  that  it  greatly  resemblea  the  first,  %l 
indubitably  genuine  portrait  by  Opie.  Tbi 
second  is  also  by  Opie,  and  was  publisWt 
Mary  WoUstouecn^'s  portrait  daring  he 
lifetime,  without  being  repudiated  bylier. 
self  or  any  of  her  friends.  The  chief  diS- 
oulty  seems  to  be  that  the  hair  is  grey,  Tlii> 
locl^  of  Mary's  hair  which  were  cut  iSia 
her  death  and  are  now  in  Sir  Percy  Sh^j 
posseaston  are  bright  anbnm,  Mr.  ^ol 
Paul  thinks  it  very  nnlikelytibatlfuylfk 
stonecraft  would  be  painted  'mth  her  !n 
powdered,  but  I  do  not  nndeFBtandwhja 
should  seem  to  him  so  very  unlikely.  IS 
seems  absolutely  the  only  difficnliy  indti^ 
of  our  belief;  and,  on  the  other  hsiiiii 
might  be  noted  that  the  fsice  is  too  joo^ 
in  any  case,  for  the  grey  hair  to  le  a- 
tural.  Mr.  Kegan  Paul  is  to  be  coogtirt 
lated  on  his  successful  rehabilitation  oi'i 
maligned  and  unfortunate  woman  of 
Edhukd  W.  ^ 


Quarter  8esnon$  from  Queen 

Queen  Anne.  Illustrations  of  Loal  ^ 
vemment  and  History  drawn  ir^- 
Original  Becords.  By  A.  H.  A.  Hml 
ton.    (Sampson  Low  Go.) 

The  value  of  the  Plea  Rolls  has  long  baa 
recognisod  by  the  historian  and  spchafo- 
legist,  and  the  Commissioners  of  ^b^'<^ 
Records  may  be  said  to  have  opened  np  one 
of  the  most  important  mines  of  iDformation 
when  they    published    the  irdl-inieied 
Calendars   with   which   every  student  ^ 
&miliar.   Merit  of  a  similar  kind  {^a"^ 
of  course,  in  less  degree)  attaches  to  ^• 
Hamilton  for  having  directed  tiUso&n » 
the  records  of  Quarter  SessiouB— docnmeoU 
which  throw  considerable  light  npou  loct 
history,  and  enable  one  to  r«ijise  in  aTttr 
forcible  way  how  justice  was  adaiiMt«»- 
before  the  power  of  the  Press  had  a* 
itself  felt.    Our  readers  will  not  be 
prised  to  learn  that  these  records  df- 
justify  the  modem  assumption  tt**r 
lieity  is  essential  to  the  right  administ*  ■ 
of  justice,  and  that  the  fear  of  newsj*?- 
comments  alone  restrains  the  county  naf'^ 
trate  from  arbitrary  proceedings  and  foo-^ 
decisions.    The  pc^nlar  notion  of  the 
paid  magistrate  seems  to  be  founded  npf* 
Shakspere's  mischievous  delineation  of  >iii-^ 
tice  Shallow  and  Master  Silence,  ^ 
forgive  the  poet  his  humorous  revMge,  W| 
it  would  be  unfiur  to  regard  them  9x<^^ 
inanities  as  samples  of  the  local  Bench - 
the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  or  at  any  om 
time.    Then,  as  now,  good  commoo-se^ 
was  the  characteristic  of  the  co™^*C 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Quarter  SesajD 
may  be  generally  regarded  as  the  sbieww* 
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man  of  bnnneas  -whom  the  conntiy-ftide 
possesaes. 

]llr.  Hamilton's  researches   hare  been 
mostly  conoemed  with  the  coantj  of  Devon, 
which  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
ocntnrieB  was,  perhaps,  conspicnoDa  for  the 
number  of  *'  worthiw  "  produced.   At  any 
rate,  it  wonld  be  hard  to  find  a  stronger 
County  Bench  than  that  upon  which,  in 
1592.  there  sat  Gilbert  and  Drake,  Edward 
Seymour,  and  George  Gary  of  Cockington, 
Chief  Baron  Peryam,  Sir  William  Conrtenay, 
Serjeants  Glanvyle,   Harris,   and  Edward 
Drewe,  afterwards  Recorder  of  London. 
The  business  that  engaged  their  attention 
at  Qaarter  Sessions  was  of  a  mnch  more 
raiied  character  than  that  which  is  now 
discussed  on  snch  occasions.    They  had,  for 
instance,  to  make  the  best  bargun  they 
could  in  the  matter  of  purveyance,  and  to 
persuade  the  Queen's  Coanoil  that  their 
county  was  &f  too  poor  to  afibrd  the  amount 
of  victuals  claimed.    Some  of  the  reaBons 
adduced  for  obtaining  relief  are  carious. 
The  plea  that  "  the  wealth  of  the  county 
was  greatly  decayed  through  the  want  of 
trade  by  Eea  "  was  probably  not  more  true 
of  Devon  than  of  other  counties  ;  bnt  the 
special  allegation  that  "  the  county  did  not 
in  itself  feed  a  sufficient  number  of  oxen  to 
maintain  its  own  inhabitants  "  ia  rather  re- 
markable.    In  these  days,   not  only  do 
"  Devons "  take  high  rank  in  the  meat- 
market,  bnt  the  London  supplies  of  beef  are 
Tery  largely  drawn  from  this  "  farre  remote  " 
county,  where  farmers  would  open  their  eyes 
if  they  were  bidden  to  supply  the  Court 
with  a  fat  beast  of  G  owt.  for  47.,  carriage 
paid. 

The  incidental  notices  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
visions and  labour  are  not  the  least  interest- 
ing items  in  these  records — the  maximum 
rate  of  wages  being  settled  by  the  justices 
from  time  to  time,  and  regulated  according 
to  the  value  of  corn.  It  baa,  we  believe, 
been  generally  estimated  that  a  labourer  re- 
ceived somewhere  about  the  price  of  two 
bashels  of  wheat  for  a  week's  work ;  bnt,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  price  of  provisions 
fluctuated,  while  the  rate  of  wages  stood 
still.  A  Devonshire  farm-labourer  in  1592 
■was  paid  3d.  a  day,  with  meat  and  drink,  or 
7d.  a  day  without,  during  the  winter  months, 
and  Ad.  and  8d.  respectively  iu  the  summer 
months,  exdusive  of  special  payments  at 
liarvest-time.  If  we  give  him  ui  average 
-weekly  wage  of  4>.  6a.  we  shall  be  rather 
over-estimating  than  under-rating  his  earn- 
ings, which,  on  the  whole,  compare  favour- 
ably with  those  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Hamilton,  have  been  paid  in  some  parts  of 
Devon  within  the  Isust  ten  years — namely, 
7s.  or  8s. 

Other  matters  with  which  the  country 
justice  had  to  concerp  himself  were  the  relief 
of  the  poor  and  of  such  as  had  suffered 
&om  the  calamity  of  fire,  the  cancelling  of 
apprentice  indentures,  and  the  assistance  by 
poDsiona  or  gratuities  of  maimed  soldiers 
and  mariners.  In  Devonshire  these  last 
formed  a  lar^  class,  and  there  are  many 
certifioates  of  identification  still  extant  bear- 
ing the  signatures  of  Drake,  Hawkins,  and 
otjhor  oapiains  by  sea  and  land.  Licences  of 
TanouB  kinds  were  granted  at  Quarter  Ses- 
sions, and,  among  others,  licences  to  build 


cottages ;  for  by  an  Act  passed  in  the  thirty- 
first  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  increasing 
number  of  cottages  was  made  the  subject  of 
restriction,  and,  without  a  dutpensation,  no 
one  might  build  a  cottage  unless  he  assigned 
to  it  at  least  four  acres  of  land,  to  be  con- 
tinually occupied  with  it. 

The  minor  ofibnces  which  came  and  still 
come  under  the  cognisance  of  the  county 
magistrates  are  not  especially  interesting; 
bnt  the  depositions  relating  to  recusants  m 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centnries  are 
very  valuable,  and  should  be  studied  care- 
fully by  the  county  historian.  Mr.  Hamilton 
observes  "that  the  female  sex  were  more 
prone  to  cling  to  the  ancient  religion  "  (than 
the  male),  "  and  many  husbands  had  to  pay 
heavily  for  their  wives'  recnsanoy."  No 
person's  station  protected  him  from  being 
called  upon  to  prodaim  his  loyalty  by 
taking  the  oath  oS  allegiance;  and  in 
1610  among  tbose  Bumm<med  for  this  pur- 
pose we  find  the  names  of  Sir  William  and 
Lady  Courteu^,  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges, 
Sir  William  iKirkham  and  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Carew  of  Haccombe,  and  Mrs.  Joan  Grase, 
of  Cruse-Morchard.  Lady  Kirkham  seems 
to  have  been  an  obstinate  i^ecasant,  and  Mr. 
Hamilton  was  sufficiently  interested  in  her 
to  discover  that  her  maiden  name  was  Tich- 
bome.  He  adds  : — "  It  seems  not  improb- 
able that  her  father  was  that  Ghidiock  Titch- 
bonme  who  was  executed  fbr  his  participa- 
tion in  Babingtou's  conspiracy.  He  left  an 
only  child,  a  daughter."  It  is  a  pity  that 
he  did  not  pursue  his  enquiry  a  little 
further,  f<nr  had  he  turned  to  that  very 
rotent  source  of  information,  the  Heraldic 
Visitation  of  Devon,  taken  in  1620,  he 
would  have  seen  that  Lady  Kirkham  was 
H^y,  daughter  of  Peter  Tichbonrne,  of 
Hampshire. 

The  dealings  with  Dissenters,  the  enforce- 
ment of  snch  odious  taxes  as  hearth-money, 
the  gloomy  records  of  the  Bloody  Assizes, 
supply  many  interesting  pages  to  Mr. 
Hamilton's  really  valuable  book;  and,  while 
thanking  him  for  the  good  use  he  has  made 
of  existing  documents,  we  cannot  but  ex- 
press our  regret  that  "  the  coram  and  custa- 
lorum  "  in  past  da^  took  so  little  care  of 
the  records  of  local  justice,  and  that  in  some 
counties  they  are  still  treated  with  absolute 
neglect.  Ohablis  J.  Bobikson. 


On  Foot  in  Spain.  A  Walk  from  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  to  the  Mediterranean.  By  J.  S. 
Campion.    (Chapman  &  Hall.) 

This  book  does  for  a  section  of  Northern 
Spain  what  Mr.  Hugh  Bose  in  his  Untrodden 
^atn  and  Among  the  Spanish  People  has 
done  for  the  Centre  and  the  South.  Major 
Campion's  walk  was  not  at  all  a  hurried  one. 
He  took  nearly  five  months  to  get  from  San 
Sebastian  to  Barcelona,  via  Pamplona  and 
Zaragoza.  His  lingering  seems  to  have  been 
occasioned  partly  by  the  comforts  of  the  inns, 
or  rather  lodging-bonses  (CaaaedeHuetpedea)^ 
bnt  principally  by  his  susceptibility  to  tlw 
charms  of  the  &ir  sex  whose  aoqoaintanoe 
he  made  therein.  At  nearly  every  inn,  snd 
in  every  town,  he  finds  "  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  women  he  has  yet  beheld ; "  and  a 
dance  with  a  pretty  partner  is  indulged  in  on 
all  possible  occasions,  whatever  be  the  rank 


of  the  lady,  provided  only  that  she  have  well- 
formed  hands  and  feet.  After  having  filled 
a  great  part  of  his  book  with  confidences  of 
this  kind,  he  has  the  assurance  to  tell  ns, 
page  167,  that  he  ia  "  not  a  dancing  man," 
and  on  page  379  that  he  is  "  not  given  to 
flirting"! 

But  the  book  most  not  be  judged  wholly 
by  these  anecdotes.  There  is  more  in  it  than 
this.  The  anthor  has  an  excellent  eye  for 
typo,  whether  in  man  or  beast^and  possesses 
considerable  powers  of  observation.  Above 
all,  his  narrative  displays  a  blunt  honesty 
rare  in  these  days  of  so-called  descriptive 
writing.  He  looks  at  nature  with  an  artist's 
eye,  and  is  a  fair  draughtsman ;  but,  un. 
fortunately,  he  wholly  lacks  the  amount  of 
technical  information  necessary  to  give  a 
satisfactory  description  of  the  architectural 
features  of  the  buildings  which  he  visits. 
"Gothic"  is  tha  one  general  term  which 
has  to  do  duty  for  nearly  every  style  of 
ecclesiastical  architecture,  Hia  ^et(die8  of 
the  people,  and  especially  of  the  lower 
classes,  are,  however,  excellent.  The  interior 
of  the  "Typical  North  Spanish  Inn"  (pp. 
66-68)  is  almost  like  a  photograph,  and 
that  of  Montserrat  towards  the  end  of  the 
book  is  nearly  equally  good.  While  he  sots 
down  nooght  in  malice,  neither  does  he 
extenuate  anything.  The  drawbacks  of 
Pedrola  and  Fraga  are  as  freely  stated  a<; 
the  advantages  of  other  towns.  Altogether, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  better  guide, 
whether  for  direction  or  for  warnings  But 
why  did  he  select  such  a  route,  almost  con- 
stantly along  the  high  road  ?  Perhaps  be- 
cause, as  he  himself  allows,  he  was  at  least 
six  weeks  too  late  in  his  start.  Iu  conse- 
quence his  shooting  was  an  ntter  failure; 
and,  except  for  the  companionship  of  the 
latter,  his  gun  and  dt^  proved  only  a 
nuisance.  The  information  proffered  him 
on  the  road  was  generally  correct,  but  in  a 
few  places  he  was  misled,  not  intentionally, 
bat  because  his  informants,  Alfousist  officers, 
naturally  dislike  country  life  in  quarters 
where  they  know  themselves  to  be  unpopu- 
lar, as  they  are  iu  Northern  Spain,  Hence 
he  is  mistaken  in  asserting  that  among  the 
mountains  north  of  Pampeluna  "  there  are 
no  places  advisable  to  put  up  at."  On  the 
contraiy,  along  the  panillel  of  the  Bidassoa 
he  would  have  found  inns  better  than  thoee 
in  which  he  subsequently  lodged.  At  San 
Esteban,  Burguete,  Banoesvalles,  and  Panti- 
cosa,  very  fair  accommodation  is  to  be  had 
for  a  single  man,  and  the  mountain  inns  of 
Catalonia  are  often  good. 

As  examples  of  our  anthor's  close  obser- 
vation we  may  draw  attention  to  his  re- 
marks (pp.  118  and  185)  on  the  wonderful  old 
Spanish  cement,  which  stands  out  sharp  and 
whole,  even  when  the  stones  arc  cracked  or 
worn  away  within  it.  Is  this  one  of  the  many 
lost  secrets  of  Spain  P  It  was  certainly  in 
use  down  to  the  time  of  Charles  V.,  and  we 
have  seen  it  projecting  with  sharp  outline 
beyond  the  crumbling  stone  in  the  sea-wall 
of  Montevideo.  His  judgment  on  *'the 
excellent  finish  of  w«»manship,  the  hivh 
artistic  development  occasional^'  displayed  " 
in  the  Exhibition  of  Barcelona  has  been  fhUj 
confirmed  by  the  list  of  awards  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition ;  where  Spain,  in  proportion  to 
the  articles  exhibited,  stood  seocnid  among 
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the  nations  of  Europe.  Without  going  d°ep 
into  politics,  he  shows  the  same  practical 
sagacity,  as  when  he  happily  terms  Spain  "  a 
country  of  five  Irelands,  each  discontented 
with  the  central  authority,  no  matter  what 
party  wields  it,  and  cordially  hating  and 
despising  the  other  four."  The  reason  of 
this  is  that  the  people  do  not  forget  the  ex< 
cellenco  of  their  own  provincial  liberties  and 
institutions,  and  cannot  avoid  comparing 
them  with  the  corrupt  administration  of 
the  Central  Government.  The  majority  of 
the  Spaniards  am  undoubtedly  Federalists 
at  heart,  but  the  difficulty  is  bowto  oombine 
this  wiUi  the  existence  of  a  Spanish  nation. 

There  is  so  much  that  is  good  in  this  book 
that  it  is  with  reluctance  wo  mention  its 
obvious  defects.  The  style  is  too  often  a 
mixture  of  the  slang  of  the  cheap  sporting- 
newspapers  with  that  of  the  Pacific  coast 
of  Xorth  America.  The  rules  of  grammar 
and  of  construction  are  recklessly  set  at 
defiance.  Our  author  evidently  knows  how 
to  read  and  speak  Spanish,  and  it  can  be 
nothing  but  gross  carelessness  which  allows 
snch  blunders  to  remain  as  "  Smorita*'  and 
"  Si-f/norita  "  on  opposite  pages,  ^*paisano  *' 
and  "pasiano"  "misimos"  for  "mismos," 
"  autre  cosa  "  for  "  otra  cosa,"  and  innumer- 
able similar  barbarisms.  We  hesitate 
whether  to  note  as  a  defect  or  an  excellence 
tho  iffnorance  of  even  elementary  guide- 
book niatory.  It  is  almost  bewildering  to 
read  a  description  of  Zan^oza  by  one  who 
seems  never  to  have  previously  heard  of  the 
Maid  of  Zaragoza  or  of  N.  S.  del  Pilar  ; 
but  it  is  this  naive  ignorance  which  makes 
the  narrative  so  fresh  and  so  unhackneyed. 
Very  few  would  have  had  the  courage  and 
the  honesty  not  to  assume — and  it  is  easy  to 
assume — the  semblance  of  such  knowledge ; 
so  that  on  the  whole  we  are  inclined  to  set 
tliis  down  to  the  author's  credit.  His  gene- 
ral conclusions  agree  with  those  of  Mr.  Bose 
as  to  the  army;  the  Guardias  Civiles;  the 
sterling  honesty,  sobriety,  and  self-respect 
of  the  Spanish  men;  and  the  anuability, 
grace,  and  domestic  virtues  of  the  women. 
Concerning  these  last,  however,  there  are 
passages  which  wo  wish  had  not  been 
written.  There  are  matters  which  may  be 
talked  of  among  men  in  private  conversa- 
tion, but  which  it  is  better  to  a7oid  in  books 
meant  for  p^neral  circulation. 

A  word  or  two  of  advice  to  any  who  may 
be  induced  to  follow  Major  Campion's  ex- 
ample and  undertake  a  similar  stroll.  There 
is  still  plenty  of  almost  nutravelled  ground 
on  either  side  of  the  Pyrenees.  Start,  we 
vould  say,  at  least  six  months  earlier,  or, 
better  still,  in  the  beginning  of  summer : 
keep  closer  to  the  mountains,  and  thus  avoid 
the  weary  stretches  of  hard  road  which  at  last 
laid  np  even  one  in  such  training  as  our  author. 
A  devoted  angler  might  substitute  a  light 
rod  and  flies  for  die  gnn.  Is  there  danger 
in  such  a  walk  P  A  certain  amount  un- 
doubtedly there  is ;  but  the  chances  are  very 
much  against  any  particnlar  individual 
being  assaulted  or  robbed.  The  two  Eng- 
lishmen who  know  the  Pyrenean  chain 
best  are  probably  the  well-known  writers 
of  the  Guide  Books,  Count  H.  Bossell  and 
Mr.  Packe.  The  latter,  in  company  with  his 
two  dogs,  once  walked  through  Spain  from 
the  Pyrenees  to  the  Sierra  Morena  without 


the  slightest  molestation.  Count  Russell's 
party  has  been  twiceattacked.  We  have  known 
a  man  who,  for  commercial  purposes,  rode 
habitually  for  eleven  years  through  some  of 
the  most  dangerous  districts  of  Spain,  and 
never  saw  a  robber ;  and  wo  have  known 
another  assaulted  at  barely  an  hour's  walk 
from  the  frontier.  It  is  the  same  with  pass- 
ports ;  one  day  they  are  not  required  at  all, 
on  another  they  are  demanded  at  every 
hundred  yards.  It  is  best  to  have  these  in 
perfect  order :  to  carry  a  revolver,  though 
not  necessarily  in  sight ;  to  make  the  least 
possible  show  of  money  or  of  wealth  of 
any  kind  ;  never  to  forget  the  possibility  of 
an  attack ;  and  to  leave  the  rest  to  Provi- 
dence, nerve  and  tact.  We  would  add,  be- 
ware of  purchasing  ancient  coins  and  MSS. 
unless  you  are  an  "  expert."  There  are 
numerous  genuine  ancient  coins  still  in  cir- 
culation in  Spain,  but  probably  many  more 
spurious  ones.  Sarmiento  complained  of 
this  even  in  his  day,  and  the  number  has 
not  diminished  siuce.  Major  Campion  has 
probably  long  ere  this  discovered  that  many 
of  his  ancient  Moorish  coins  are  worthless 
modem  Morocco  pieces,  brought  into  north- 
ern Spain  by  soldiers  from  Tangiers. 

Wentworth  Wbbstbb. 


The  DeviVB  Advocate.    By  Percy  Greg.  In 
Two  Yolnmes.    (Triibner  &  Co.) 

Some  idea  of  the  nature  of  this  book  may  be 
forhied  from  the  fact  that  the  author  thinks 
it  expedient  to  state  in  the  Preface  that  it 
was  complete  before  the  New  SepuUie  was 
printed.  The  resemblance,  however,  does 
not  go  beyond  the  initial  fact  that  both 
books  profess  to  report  the  conversations 
carried  on  by  a  group  of  more  or  less  dis- 
tinguished men  and  women  at  a  country 
house.  Mr.  Greg  is  serious  where  Mr. 
Mallock  is  flippant,  and  does  not  attempt  to 
escape  dulness  by  means  of  indecorous  per- 
sonalities. His  work  is,  therefore,  as  mncb 
more  respectable  as  it  is  less  readable  than 
the  one  with  which  it  challenges  comparison. 
But  while  he  refrains  from  parodying  the 
utterances  of  well-known  writers,  he  does 
not  attempt  to  represent  an  equivalent 
number  of  typical  opinions  on  the  various 
subjects  brought  forward.  The  conclusions 
to  be  drawn  from  the  whole  work  are  equally 
dubious,  and — to  complete  the  description — 
Mr.  Greg's  characters  talk  pages  where  Mr. 
Matlock's  talk  paragraphs. 

The  Introduction,  which  is,  perhaps,  the 
best-written  chapter  in  the  book,  describes 
the  reporter  of  the  conversation  as  on  active 
writer  for  the  newspaper  press,  and  his  host 
as  a  more  distinguished  but  retired  mem- 
ber of  the  same  profession.  This  is  one,  and 
not  the  only  one,  of  the  failures  in  dramatic 
probability  which  rob  the  discussions  of  the 
air  of  life  and  reality  without  which 
imaginary  conversations  are  perhaps  the  very 
dullest  of  all  dull  reading.  The  intention  of 
the  book,  as  of  its  t^tle,  is  to  indicate  the 
view  taken  on  questions  of  the  day  by  people 
who  know  without  sharing  the  opinions  in 
vogue,  whether  the  chief  authority  for  them 
be  derived  from  the  verdict  of  the  en- 
lightened few  or  the  impassioned  many. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  effect  produced  is 
that  of  an  involuntary,  anintentional  re- 


moteness from  oontemporery  cnnenta  i! 
thought  and  feeling,  snob  aa  is  sngg^ii 
of  any  profession  rather  than  Journalism  j 
the  speakers  distinguished  hj  it.  Whenttt 
writer  plays  the  Devil's  Advocate  on  sdt 
subject,  T^e  have  the  impresaion  of  %  sineei^ 
and  dogged  dislike  of  the  more  pmab: 
view,  resting  on  the  primary  ground  of  dis. 
sent  in  belief  or  taste,  bub  not  of  the  M. 
critical,   half-cynical  substitute  for 
riority  which  belongs  to  those  who  are  fy 
enough  off  from  any  fixed  point  of  cocm 
tion  to  be  able  to  look  sound  both  sides  tl 
the  question  at  once  and  conclude  there  f 
little  to  be  said  for  either,  but  if  there  wtf 
anything,  it  wonld  be  this  or  t}iat&»li 
point. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  discnssions  tnrc 
on  three  principal  subjects — the  errors  n'. 
democracy,  the  errors  of  women,  aud  tbpt 
logical  problems  from  the  standpoint  of  \'x 
"  S."  Review  (the  Spectator,  not  the  Safv,- 
day).   There  is  nothing  very  new  or  chair- 
teristic  in  the   denunciations  of  popsj 
government  and  laments  on  the  decar" 
chivalty ;  but  it  is  rather  curious  in  discis 
sions  where  the  daily  press  is  sopposeda 
be  lai^ly  represented  to  find  eachtofHCi^f 
past  politics  treated  in  the  tone  ^  tbe 
journalism,  not  of  to-day,  but  of  cmtrct. 
porary  alarmism.    Thus  the  comnaBstc 
tendencies  of  Bed  Dwnocracy  are  Sm^ 
as  if  the  Commune  were  still  ruling  M 
and  almost  aa  if  Communists  aaiir^ 
mnnards  were  the   same   thing;  hk 
unionism  is  spoken  of  as  if  the  ShAiiir-' 
rages  were  the   last  thing  kno!^l!^'■^ 
development;   "Women's  Rights"  iS" 
Godwin's  Political  Justice  were  tlie  ten- 
book  of  the  party  j  and,  most  carious  of  il 
the  virtues  and  glories  of  aristocratic  chiraln 
are  always  illustrated  by  the  example  of  tbe 
Southern  Confederacy  and  its  heroes,  tei 
Jackson,  and  many  others  less  koown  to 
European  fame. 

The  dramatic  justification  of  ihki^osp- 
cracy  is  satiafectory  enough :  CSevelwd,  tlie 
host  and  chief  speaker,  being  deacnbed  as 
married  to  "  the  orphan  child  of  om  of  the 
most  distinguished  soldiers  of  the  Sontheni 
Confederacy ; "  but  this  marriage,  which  b 
described  aa  ideal,  only  makes  vaj 
another  dramatic  incongruity,  which  re- 
mains unexplained — namely,  tlie  ranconai.' 
sense  of  feminine  insnbordination  displsT« 
by  the  same  speaker,  as  to  which,  again.t^ 
author  is  hardly  fair  to  the  opinions  J 
wishes  to  represent,  since  throoghoatp 
book  the  women  talk  as  nearly  as  po^^? 
the  same  language  as  the  other  minoi  * 
racters. 

It  is  hard  to  discover  where  or 
(except  in  the  Southern  States  before  ses- 
sion) the  author's  political  ideal  is  to* 
sought,  and  on  what  principles  the  dea^ 
aristocratic  regime  is  to  be  founded 
built  np.    Cleveland  is  made  to  observe; 
"  I  think  that  to  shoot  or  hang  pohW' 
Socialists  or  professed  *  Reds '  mast  al^P 
be  justifiable  if  expedient ;  "  but  he  consider 
the   Irish   Land  Act  to  be  a  pi«e 
confiscation  fairly  comparable  with  acts 
proscription,  asking,  "  What  moral  dUiff- 
ence  does  it  make  whether  the  inajo"V 
who  have  nothing,  rob  me  ^^f\^ 
whether,  electing  a  m^ority  of  the 
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latore,  they  plander  me  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment? "  And  tbna  the  political  problem  is 
restored  to  the  state  of  natare  in  which 
,  every  act  of  political  warfare  has  two  names, 
find  is  a  murder  or  an  execation,  a  sentence 
or  an  outrage,  according  to  the  speaker's 
views.  In  spite  of  his  zeal  for  social  snb- 
ordination,  he  objects  to  "  the  ineradicable 
caste  cnstoms  of  the  popniace  "  as  one  of 
tlie  two  greatest  obstacles  to  oar  snccess  in 
India,  of  which,  however,  he  takes  a  more 
than  asnally  cheerfnl  view. 

The  qnestion  of  female  saffrage  is  dis- 
cussed at  what  might — except  by  the  advo- 
cates of  that  measnre— -be  considered  rather 
disproportionate  length.    The  mfkin  objec- 
tioDB  nr|^  are  that  the  emancipation  of 
women  honseholdera  vonld  lead,  practically, 
to  a  Maine  Liqaor  Law,  followed  by  a  revolt 
of  the  physical  force  of  the  country  against 
the  enfeebled  constituencies;  and,  logically, 
to  the  abolition  of  marriage  and  the  conse- 
quent subjection  of  women  to  the  lower 
passions  and  caprice  of  men.    In  this  case 
the  author's  hero  abandons  for  the  nonce 
his  BriBtocratic  prejudices,  and  is  content  to 
rest  the  authority  of  law  in  the  last  resort 
upon  the  material  strength  of  the  ruling 
class.     The  argument  would  come  with 
better  grace  from  an  advocate  of  universal 
snSr^e,  who  might  point  to  the  gradual 
triumph  of  democracy  to  show  that  the 
force  of  numbers  or  muscles  at  the  disposal 
of  any  party  regulated  its  ultimate  snccess. 
Hat,  from  whichever  side  it  comes,  the  argu- 
ment seems  to  rest  on  a  doelrinaire  exaggera- 
tion of  the  virtue  inherent  either  in  a  vote 
•or  a  riot.    The  ultimate  success  of  a  measure 
depends  neither  on  the  number  of  the  voices 
nor  on  the  vigour  of  the  arms  engaged  in 
■advocating  it,  but  on  the  objective  strength 
of  the  interests  concerned  on  either  side. 
The  strength  of  the  drink  interest  in  this 
country  does  not  depend  upon  the  army  of 
draymen  and  roughs  that  brewers  and  pub- 
licans could  bring  into  the  field  in  their 
■defence,  but  npon  the  vast  amount  of  capital 
inveated  in  the  trade,  and  on  the  strength 
of  the  appetite  for  stimnlants  in  the  un- 
educated lower  and  lower-  middle  class. 
Any  legislation  which  ignored  the  strength 
of  these  forces  would  find  itself  virtually 
repealed,  not  by  riots,  but  by  evasions  too 
■numerous  for  the  police  force  to  deal  with, 
and  by  verdicts  reflecting  the  temper  of 
popular  feeling.     This  result  will  be  the 
fsame  whether  the  attempt  to  "  make  people 
virtuous  by  Act  of  Parliament "  originates 
■v/ith  men,  or  women,  or  a  constituency  com- 
pounded of  the  two  in  any  conceivable' 
proportion. 

The  Advocatus  DiaboU  who  recommends 
polygamy  as  a  solution  of  social  difficulties 
ifl  rather  haU-hearied,  and  is  sternly  repressed 
foy  Cleveland,  who  illostrates  the  ideal 
eubordination  of  the  wifb  to  the  husband  by 
the  loyid  obedience  of  a  subaltern  officer  to 
his  chief  or  a  Minister  to  his  sovereign.  But 
-the  whole  discussion  is  pitched  in  an  nn- 
}mppy  key,  and,  indeed,  we  seldom  find  a 
■writer  altogether  free  from  the  bias  of  per- 
sonal quemlousness  caring  to  discoss  at 
iength  whether  men  or  women  are  most  to 
blame  for  the  luxury,  selfishness,  and  frivolity 
of  modern  life,  or  any  other  of  its  admitted 
«vils.    The  advocate  .of  polygamy,  who  is  a 


widowed  Kadical,  insists  on  the  injustice  of 
nixing  the  duty  of  late  marriages  on  pru- 
dential grounds  on  the  working  class  alone, 
who  have  least  to  gain  and  most  to  lose  by 
such  a  sacrifice,  but  he  omits  to  notice  the 
fact  which  makes  the  prudential  ai^ument 
itself  less  cogent  in  their  case :  the  operative, 
unlike  the  professional  or  moneyed  man,  does 
not  grow  richer  as  he  grows  older  ;  his  in- 
come is  largest  and  he  is  best  able  to  provide 
for  the  expenses  of  a  family  when  he  is  in 
his  prime — i.e.,  between  twenty  and  forty — 
and  it  is  clearly  for  his  interest  to  have  as 
many  of  bis  children  as  possible  of  an  age  to 
earn  money  for  themselves  before  there  is 
any  chance  of  his  own  earnings  falling  off. 

The  theological  part  of  the  book,  which, 
like  the  New  Republic,  includes  a  sermon, 
has  less  of  the  antagonistic  feeling  which 
characterises  the  remainder.  Orthodoxy  is 
represented  by  a  virtuous  clergyman  of  wide 
tolerance  ;  the  representative  secularist,  who 
is  described  as  a  disciple  of  Mr.Holyoake,  is  old 
and  moderate ;  and  the  various  other  speakers, 
representing  difierent  shades  of  theism  and 
agnosticism,  are  not  snfficiently  attached  to 
their  own  particular  measure  of  belief  or 
unbelief  to  quarrel  with  creation  or  Provi- 
dence for  not  having  insured  its  universal 
acceptation.  Cleveluid  refuses — as  an  Arian 
might — to  go  to  choroh,  even  to  please  his 
wife,  and  he  inclines  to  Mill's  opinion, 
that  the  creator  of  the  world  would  have 
made  a  better  job  of  it  if  he  could.  Like  the 
author  of  the  New  Republicy  he  is  afraid  of 
what  will  become  of  morality  without  more 
help  from  religion  than  his  other  opinions 
promise  to  supply.  Altogether  the  book  is 
a  collection  of  sincere,  rather  unhappy,  and 
not  at  all  original,  opinions,  of  which  the  only 
interest  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  may  be 
honutly  held :  and  this  was  known  before, 

Edith  Sihoox. 


WyJcehamtca :  a  History  of  Winchester  Col- 
lege and  Commoners,  from  the  Foundation 
to  the  Present  Bay.  By  the  Rev.  H.  0. 
Adams.  With  Nineteen  Dlustrations. 
(James  Parker.) 

THOtTOH  there  is  no  lack  of  books  already 
written  concerning  Winchester,  the  present 
addition  to  the  number  will  not  be  unwel- 
come even  to  those  who  are  famUiar  with  its 
predecessors.  Trained  in  the  traditions  of 
almost  five  centuries,  the  alumni  of  William 
of  Wykehsm  may  be  pardoned  for  the  en- 
thusiastic veneration  with  which  they 
cherish  the  memory  of  everything  con- 
nected with  their  old  school.  Whether  they 
boarded  in  college  or  in  commoners,  they 
recognise  in  every  corner  of  the  globe  the 
strength  of  the  tie  that  binds  them  all 
together,  atler  a  fashion  that  sometimes 
causes  the  outer  world  to  smile.  Mankind 
with  them  are  divided  into  Wykehamists 
and  non< Wykehamists.  For  the  former 
class  this  book  is  written,  but  we  do  not 
doubt  that  others  also,  in  turning  over  its 
pages,  will  be  interested  to  catch  some  re- 
flection of  the  mysterious  "patriotism,"  as 
it  used  to  be  called.  The  author  has  hitherto 
been  chiefly  known  for  his  juvenile  books  of 
school  incident,  into  which  be  rarely  fails  to 
introduce  some  allusion  to  Winchester  days. 
On  the  present  oooasioa  he  has  attempted  a 


bolder  flight — 'to  record  in  a  consecutive 
narrative  the  traditions  of  the  last  hundred 
years  of  Winchester  history,  &om  the  time 
of  Dr.  Warton  to  that  of  Dr.  Moberly  (17G6 
to  1866).  Since  the  latter  date  a  new 
generation  of  Wykehamists  has  arisen. 
The  old  system,  the  old  practices,  and,  to 
some  extent,  the  old  buildings,  have  been 
changed.  The  former  names  may  have  been 
preserved  by  the  conservativism  of  boyhood, 
but  the  things  themselves  are  gone.  The 
uniformity  common  to  all  public  schools  of 
the  nineteenth  century  has  penetrated  even 
to  Winchester.  We  will  not  follow  our 
author  in  his  moralising  npon  the  good  and 
bad  involved  in  this  revolution.  It  is 
enongh  that  it  will  no  longer  be  possible  for 
any  boy  to  bring  away  from  the  sohodl  the 
feelings  of  absolute  halted  burnt  into  the 
memory  of  Sydney  Smith.  Even  Mr.  Adams 
admits  that  during  his  first  year  at  Win- 
chester under  the  old  regime  he  was 
"  utterly  wretched."  It  is  not  a  little 
curious  that  many  who  could  bear  similar 
testimony  are  to  be  found  among  the  most 
strenuous  supporters  of  the  system  from 
which  they  sufiered.  Few  of  us  possess  the 
nimbleness  of  imagination  with  which  Charles 
Lamb  was  able  to  discriminate  between  his 
own  experiences  at  "Christ's "  and  those  of 
Elia. 

Mr.  Adams  calls  this  volume  a  history, 
but  it  is  only  such  within  the  limitations 
above  suggested.  The  foundation  of  the 
school  and  the  first  300  years  of  its  life  are 
but  lightly  touched.  Certain  special  points, 
such  as  the  surname  of  the  founder's  mther, 
are  treated  at  length  and  with  some  evidence 
of  research;  but  the  writer  does  not  really 
warm  to  his  subject  or  break  new  ground 
until  he  comes  to  deal  with  the  head-master's 
boarding-house,  established  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  afterwards  known  as  "  Old 
Commoners."  Indeed,  the  special  feature 
which  marks  out  this  book  from  it?  prede- 
cessors is  the  prominence  given  to  this  de- 
partment of  the  school.  The  frontispiece  is 
entitled  a  "  Bird*8-eye  "View  of  Winchester 
College,"  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
college  proper  is  conspicuously  absent. 
Similarly  those  of  the  other  illustrations 
which  are  new  each  represent  some  as- 
pect of  "  Commoners."  To  do  Mr.  Adams 
justice,  we  must  admit  that  he  has  dis- 
covered a  good  deal  of  information,  both 
interesting  and  original,  about  the  building 
to  which  he  naturally  looks  with  most  affec- 
tion, though  it  has  been  twice  rebuilt  since 
his  day.  The  college  boys  still  occupy  the 
buildings  designed  for  them  by  William  of 
Wykeham.  But  Mr.  Adams  is  most  of  all 
at  home  in  collecting  the  fleeting  stories  of 
Winchester  MfO  during  the  early  years  of 
the  present  century.  Intermediate  between 
Df.  Warton,  the  friend  of  Johnson,  and  Dr. 
Moberly,  the  present  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
come  ^e  names  of  Goddard,  Gabell,  and 
Williams,  round  each  of  whom  has  gathered 
a  cluster  of  traditionary  anecdotes.  Many 
of  these  are  now  recorded  in  print  for  the 
first  time,  and  they  are  told  with  a  sympa- 
thetic humour  that  is  contagions.  The  fol- 
lowing story  of  Dr.  (}abell,  though  inunersed 
in  Winchester  slang,  is  not  unworthy  of 
quotation :— • 

"  On  one  oeeadcn,  when  exsmtning  the  vulgoses 
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[copies  of  Latin  eleffiacs]  of  the  morning,  it 
being  the  first  of  AprU,  he  found  written  on  one 
the  words  '  Gahell  is  nn  April  fool.'  He  fflanced 
Tonnd,  and  speedilv  convicting  the  ofiender  de- 
sired him  to  order  his  name  for  a  Bibler  [to  report 
himself  for  a  public  flfwging].  At  the  end  of 
school  [«u6.  time]  the  hoj  was  duly  taken  up; 
Gabell  r^sed  the  rod — then  flung  it  down — and 
remarking  '  Who's  the  fool  now  ?*  walked  oat  of 
school." 

Of  Warden  Barter,  also,  a  diaraoteristic 
Btorj  IB  told.  While  a  master  at  ihe  school 
lie  was  anxionB  to  attend  the  Commemora- 
tion at  Oxford  in  1814,  at  which  the  allied 
Roverei^ns  were  present.  To  acoomplish 
this  he  18  related  to  hare  walked  from  Win- 
chester to  Oxford  (a  distance  of  sixty  miles) 
in  one  n^ht ;  having  seen  the  epectaclc,  he 
returned  again  on  foot  the  next  night,  bo  as 
to  be  absent  from  his  duties  only  a  single  day. 

We  regret  that  Mr.  Adams  has  not  foand 
himself  in  a  position  to  give  faller  lists  of 
the  boys  at  various  periods.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  know  that  among  those  expelled  for 
the  "rebellions"  of  1793  and  1818  were  a 
future  Lord  Chancellor,  a  fotnre  field-mar- 
shal, and  a  future  bishop ;  and  that  Lord 
Selbome,  Lord  Cardwell,  and  Bobert  Lowe 
were  among  the  commoner  prefects  who 
wore  censured  as  being  unable  to  maintain 
authority  in  1829. 

Ab  a  pictore  of  Winchester  life,  this  book 
is  in  many  respects  incomplete.  For  antique 
simplicity  and  for  classical  spirit  it  cannot 
bear  comparison  with  the  handsome  volume 
entitled  The  College  of  St.  Mary  Winton,  near 
Wi/tchester^  issued  by  the  same  publishers 
in  1848.  The  first  word  of  its  title  is  a 
solecism.  There  are  not  a  few  points  of 
secondary  importance  on  which  we  should 
bo  disposed  to  join  issue  with  Mr.  Adams, 
if  we  were  not  disarmed  by  the  good-natured 
gaiTulouffliesa  with  which  be  wanders  back- 
wards and  forwards  from  topic  to  topic. 
Wykehamists  will  pardon  a  thousand  faults, 
whether  of  saletance  or  manner,  in  conBider- 
aiion  of  the  vividnesB  with  wluch  the  for- 
gotten images  of  boyhood  are  brought  back 
to  their  reoolleotion.       Jas.  S.  Cotton. 


John  Lothrop  MoUey :  a  Memoir,   By  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes.  (Triibner.) 

This  little  book  is  avowedly  only  a  sketch, 
lb  is  impossible  at  present  to  give  to  the 
world  a  correspondence  which  deals  so  freely 
with  the  sayings  and  doings  of  personages 
still  living.  But  it  is  a  sketch  which  brings 
before  us  the  presence  of  the  man  who  wrote 
works  which  have  taken  up  a  permanent 
place  in  historical  literature.  The  random 
and  miscellaneous  reading  of  Motley's  early 
years,  which  he  seems  afterwards  to  have 
been  inclined  to  regard  as  a  misfbrtune,  was 
donbtless  of  the  highest  service  to  him  as 
filling  his  mind  with  thoughts  and  ideas 
which  gave  a  richness  to  his  work.  On  the 
other  hand  the  neglect  of  the  means  of 
mental  discipline  in  his  college  days  may  be 
traced  in  the  too  great  exuberance  of  his 
nEurrative,  and  in  his  deficiency  in  intellectual 
sympathy.  This  is,  however,  hardly  the 
;^ace  to  discuss  the  limitations  of  Motley's 
genius.  Dr.  Holmes  prints  a  significant 
extract  from  a  letter  in  which  he  dwells 
with  admiration  on  the  genius  of  Bubens. 
"  It  ia  not  only  in  his  colour,'*  writes  Motley, "  in 


wluch  this  man  so  earily  auipauea  all  the  world, 
but  iu  his  life-like,  fieeh-«nd-blood  action — the 

tragic  power  of  his  composition.  And  is  it  not 
Rppalliag  to  thiuk  of  the  '  large  constitution  of 
thiB  man/  when  you  reflect  on  tiie  acres  of  canvas 
which  he  has  covered  ?  How  inspiriting  to  see 
with  what  muscular,  masculine  vigour  this 
splendid  Fleming  rushed  in  and  plucked  up  drown- 
ing art  by  the  locks  when  it  was  sinking  in  the 
trashy  sea  of  Buch  creatures  ae  the  Luca  Gioi^ 
danos  and  Pietro  Cortouas,  and  the  like.  Well 
might  Guido  exclaim,  'The  fellow  mixes  blood 
with  his  colours  1 '  How  providentially  did  the 
man  come  in  and  invoke  living,  breathing,  moving 
men  and  women  out  of  his  canvas  1  Sometimes 
he  is  ranting  and  exaggerated,  as  are  all  men  of 
f!Teat  genius  who  wrestle  with  Nature  so  boldly. 
No  doubt  his  heroines  are  more  expansively  en- 
dowed than  would  be  thought  genteel  in  our 
country,  where  cryptogams  are  so  much  in  ftsbiou ; 
nevertheless,  there  is  always  somethbg  very  tre- 
mendous about  him,  and  very  often  much  tiiat  is 
sublime,  pathetic  and  moring." 

Dr.  Holmes  calls  attention  to  the  '*  affinity 
between  these  sumptuous  and  glowing  works 
of  art  and  the  prose  pictures  of  the  his- 
torian who  so  admired  them."  Motley,  how- 
ever, as  Dr.  Holmes  bears  testimony,  was 
more  than  a  Bubens  of  literature.  The 
citizen  of  free  America  could  not  be  as  was 
the  courtier  diplomatist  of  the  Infanta 
Isabella.  He  had  a  love  for  liberty,  for  in- 
tellectual greatness,  for  honest  work  of  every 
kind.  It  is  easy  to  understand  with  what 
agitation  of  mind  he  waited  on  Prescott  to 
ask  whether  he  considered  the  ground  which 
he  had  chosen  preoccupied  by  the  History 
of  Fhili]}  II.  which  had  then  been  planned 
by  the  older  writer,  and  with  what  a  relief 
he  must  have  heard  the  words  of  encourage- 
ment with  which  he  was  received : — 
"  It  seemed  to  me,"  he  wrote  twelve  years  after- 
wards, "  that  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  abandon 
at  once  a  cherished  dream  and  pzobably  to  re- 
nounce author^ip.  For  I  had  not  made  up  my 
mind  to  write  a  nistory  and  then  cast  about  to 
take  up  a  subject.  My  subject  had  taken  me  up, 
drawn  me  On,  and  aliaorlied  me  bto  itself.  It 
was  necessarv  for  me,  it  seemed,  to  write  the 
book  I  had  Deen  thinking  much  of,  even  if  it 
were  destined  to  iall  dead  from  the  press }  and  I 
had  no  inclination  or  interest  to  write  any  other." 

How  true  this  ia  will  be  felt  bj  every  reader 
of  the  Bue  of  the  Butch  U^uhlic  and  the 
S.ittory  of  ihe  United  Netherlands. 

Sauuel  B.  Gardih£e. 


A  Bibliographical  Description  of  the  JUditions 
of  the  New  TeataTnent,  Tyndale^a  Version, 
in  Englith,  vrith  numerous  Beadinge,  Com- 
parisone  pf  Texts,  and  Historical  Notices. 
The  Notes  in  fall  from  the  Edition  of 
Nov.  1534.  An  Account  of  two  Octavo 
Editions  of  the  New  Testament  of  the 
Bishops*  Version  without  Numbers  to  the 
Verses.  Blnstrated  with  Seven^-Three 
Plates,  Titles,  Colophons,  Pages,  Capitals. 
By  Francis  Fry,  F.S.  A.  (London :  Henry 
Sother&n  &  Co. ;  Bristol :  Olive  Laahniy.) 

{Second  Notice.*) 

In  our  previous  nofdce  of  this  book  we  con- 
fined  our  attention  to  the  editions  of 
Tyndale's  work  whether  issued  by  himself 
or  what  may  be  called  pirated  editions 
published  in  his  lifetime,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  text  commonly  known  as 
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that  of  Thomas  Matthew  which  came  o  ■ 
in  1537,  the  year  after  his  death.  We  sk 
say  no  more  of  these  editions,  except  tkc 
appears  to  ns  probable  that  the  G.  E 
1635-4  edition  was  published  veryewly  ; 
1535,  because  probably  if  it  had  been  lite 
than  Easter  Day,  March  28,  its  Galnji; 
would  have  begun  with  1536  instead  o; 
1535 ;  and  this,  we  think,  is  the  acconat  k 
be  given  of  all  editions  pablished  in  m 
year  when  the  Almanack  begins  in  the  jeu 
following.    The  Almanack  states  tkt  th 
year  has  366  days  and  6  honrs— a  imdikt 
for  365  days  which  was  copied  into  :b 
Mat^ew's  of  1537,  and  perpetaated  u  I 
the  editiona  wilJi  Almanacks  which  ve  hiT> 
seen  down  to  1566,  with  the  exc^ionir: 
Kedman's  edition  of  1538,  whidi  {^ves  tL 
number  correctly. 

In  continuing  our  notice  of  the  edition ; 
Tyndale's  Testament,  we  observe  that  tiic 
is  one  edition  of  1536  which  appears  tohF- 
been  mainly  copiod  from  that  of  MU:. 
seems  possible  that  the  printing  of  it 
have  been  commenced  before  the  G. : 
edition  was  published.    Nearly  eveij  otb 
edition  has  been  reprinted  either  eiitiidT,cr 
at  least  mainly,  from  G.  H,   But  we  mh 
pass  over  the  rest  of  the  editions  of  tlieiib 
of  Henry  VHI.,  excepting  the  Doglott  is 
Eedman,  of  1538,  whujh  we  hare  ilntfr 
noticed  as  giving  the  number  of  ix^iti- 
year  correctly.    Mr.  Fry  has  here  sbini.- 
superiority  to  his  predecessors  in  Konr- 
of  investigation.    Lewis,  Herbert  Kit 
Anderson,   Cotton,   and  others,  u 
asserted  that  the  text  of  this  bookiit^^' 
Matthew's  Bible,  an   assertion  yi^-' ' 
entirely  overthrown  by  the  fact  that 
169  peculiarities  of  Matthew's  version  Bei 
man  has  adopted  only  six.  From 
make  a  sudden  leap  to  1548.  In  the  Pu- 
liament  which  met  in  November  I5i*.  i-* 
statute  concerning  printing  the  Bible  i'- 
Engliah  was  repealed.  And  then  from  I^' 
to  the  end  of  the  reign  we  meet  vith  at 
least  seventeen  editions,  winch  may  y- 
divided  into  three  classes:—!.  TboM'hicb 
precede  the  issue   of  Edirard  VL'b  ^ 
Prayer  Book.    This  class  inclndea  ail 
Fry's  No8.  from  16  to  23  inclnsie 
Those  which  came  out  between  the  fint  a*! 
second  Prayer  Book,  in  which  class  m  i> 
eluded  Nos.  24  to  31  inclusive.  3. 
third  class  embraces  the  quarto  by  Jngst- 
1553,  numbered  by  Mr.  Fry  32,  and 
issued  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  i*" 
to  the  year  1567. 

Of  all  the  first  class  and  of  the 
cUss  Mr.  Fry  establishes  by  a  conii«>^ 
of  readings  that  the  edition  G.  H.  hi^^ 
largely  used  with  the  view  of  oonfiHDi^  " 
idea  that  this  was,  and  was  recognised^ 
the  last  revision  by  the  t««"^^_5^ 
It  strikes  us  as  something  like  snperfW;" 
labour  to  prove  a  conclusion  which  is  *°P,- 
establiBhed  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
Most  of  the  copies  from  which  the  diw* 
editions  are  described  are  in  Mr.  Frf". 
possession.    There  is  one, 
described  from  a  copy  in  the  hbrary  « 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  "Windsor,  Mr. 
himself  having  only  an  imperfect  copy, 
ifl  dated  October  27, 1548,  and  happed  if  ^. 
.the  identi«d  copy  used  by  John  Careless ' 
Gorentry  in  priscm  in_  the  year  iWb- 
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Ftj  has  printed  from  the  firat  page  of  the 
fly-leaf  an  addreas  from  its  ownm  to  his 
finend  Thomaa  Sanzidera,  on  the  profit  of 
reading  Scripture,  dated  April  3, 1556.  Bnt 
he  has  omitted  the  sixteen  lines  in  verse 
which  are  on  the  othw  side  of  the  page.  As 
they  are  not  to  be  fonnd  exactly  in  the 
same  form  anywhere  else  we  repnnt  them 
here : — 

"  Jems  EmamveU. 
Srother  Savoden  god  gm  grace 
wyth  stydUat  fkvtbe  in  ebristTi  naaw 
hit)  gospell  still  for  to  embrace 
and  \jve  aecordynge  to  the  same 
to  dye  therfore  thyolce  yt  no  ebame 
but  hope  in  god  ir'b  faytbefall  traste 
and  he  ehall  give  yoa  prajse  aod  &me 
vhea  yon  shell  ryse  faithe  of  the  dnste 

For  v*h  motte  eirete  and  Joyfull  days 

to  god  w*b  faytha  do  prayers  make 

and  thynke  on  me  I  cu>  yon  praye 

(he  whychs  dyd  wryte  thys  for  yonn  aaka 

And  nowe  to  god  I  Ton  betake 

irbo  kepe  yoore  boddye  and  soale  from  slanden 

y*  Satan  nerer  egaynate  yon  crake 

iimrdl  my  faytbefall  brother  Sawnders 
Contyneve  Ktoetant 
in  ehnete  qnode  careless." 

This  Sannders  mast  not  be  confounded 
with  Ijanrence  Saunders,  who  was  bnmt 
more  than  a  year  eu*lier  than  the  date  of 
this  letter.   He  may  have  been  his  brother, 
■and  in  all  probalnlity  was  of  the  same  &mily. 
It  is  cnrions  that  the  same  set  of  vraaes  with 
«ome  slight  changes  was  printed  in  Gorer- 
dale's  iMtera  of  the  Martyrs,  and  said  to  be 
-written  in  a  Iwok  of  Mrs.  Jane  Glasoock's 
when  she  came  to  the  prison  to  visit  Care- 
Jess.  The  last  fonr  Terses  are  thns  altraed : — 
"And  thns  to  Gk>d  I  yon  betake 
Who  is  you  eaatle  and  strong  rock 
He  keep  yon,  whether  yon  sleep  or  Take 
Farewell,  dear  miatrees  Jane  Qlascock." 

This  edition  of  October  27,  1548,  is  one  of 
■the  most  important  of  the  whole  series,  as  it 
is  probably  the  last  issned  before  the  altera- 
tion of  the  serrioes  which  appeared  in  the 
Prayer  Book  issued  in  the  spring  of  1549, 
and  also  is  the  first  containing  the  new 
notes  which  appear  in  the  other  editions  up 
to  1552.  Mr.  Pry  has  bestowed  great  pains 
on  this  edition,  to  which  he  gives  eight  fall 
pages,  and  he  has  shown  oonclnsively  that, 
so  far  from  those  in  Matthew's  version  being 
followed,  as  the  printer  in  his  Address  to  tike 
Header  suggest^  a  considerable  nnmber  of 
new  notes  nave  been  introduced.  This  is  a 
natter  of  great  importance,  and  has,  we 
9ielieve,  been  noticed  by  no  previons  writers. 
He  has  also  thrown  out  a  very  happy  sug- 
gestion that  the  Bcnrrilous  John  Bale,  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Ossor^,  may  have  been  the 
«ditor  of  this  book,  which  contains  so  many 
notes  on  the  Bevelation  with  references  to 
The  Image  of  both  Churchet,  which  is 
not  known  to  have  been  in  print  before 
1549.  Not  only  are  these  notes  diflFerent 
from  those  in  Matthew's  Bible,  but  they  are 
entirely  distinct  also  from  those  which  were 
Afterwards  introduced  in  the  edition  of 
1552.  Leaving  the  province  of  bibliography 
for  a  moment,  we  do  not  somple  to  say  that 
-they  indicate,  what  there  are  so  many  other 
evidences  of  in  the  publications  of  this  reign, 
a  desire  surreptitionsly  to  introduce  Zninglio- 
Calvinistic  doctrines  into  the  Chnrcb  of 
Uln^land.  We  shall  recur  to  this  when  we 
aotioe  Jagge's  revised  edition  of  1552. 

Mr.  Fry  does  not  folbw  eiacUy  the  order 


of  time  in  his  assigning  of  numbers  to  his 
Tyndale's  Testaments ;  and,  indeed,  there  is 
some  difficulty  in  doing  so  when  so  many 
are  undated  and  the  printing  of  sever^ 
mnst  have  been  going  on  at  the  same  time 
at  difi^erent  prases.  A  stariking  instance  of 
this  difficult  occurs  in  Wiffiam  Tylle's 
edition  bearing  the  two  dates  1549  and 

1548,  and  we  will  recnr  for  a  moment  to  it 
(Ko.  18),  as  it  illustrates  the  remark  at  the 
close  of  our  first  notice,  that  the  minute  inves- 
tigation of  the  variations  in  these  books  is  of 
importance  from  other  than  a  bibliographical 
point  of  view.  This  volume  could  not  have 
been  issued  before  Easter  1548,  for  its  Alma- 
nack begins  with  1549 ;  neither  could  the 
body  of  the  book  have  been  printed  later 
than  Muroh  1549»forit  contains  crosses  and 
half  crosses  at  the  beginning  and  tfids  of  the 
passages  selected  fm  the  (Mspels  according 
to  the  Samm  Use.    The  date  on  the  title  is 

1549,  "inthethyrdyereofifaereigne" — 
between  January  28, 1549,  and  Jannuy  27, 
1550 — and  the  Table  at  the  end  gives  the 
Gospels  according  to  the  altered  form, 
whereas  the  Colophon  proves  that  the  book, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Table,  was  com- 
pleted in  1548 — t.e.,  certainly  before  Maxoh 
25,  1549.  This  being  so,  the  omission  of 
the  Epistles  for  St.  Mary  Magdalen's,  St. 
Luke's,  and  St.  E^tharine's  days  is  very  sig- 
nificant. We  do  not  think  what  Mr.  Fry 
calls  a  possible  solution  of  the  difficulty 
adeqtiate.  He  says:  " Possibly  the  printw 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  begin  a  new 
sheet  to  allow  spaoe  fbr  these  Epistles."  It 
mnst  be  remembered  that  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  was  out  March  7, 1549,  and  that 
the  date  1548  might  naturally  be  used  np  to 
March  24, 1549  inclusive.  The  omission  of 
these  Epistles  seems  to  ns  designed,  and  to 
have  resulted  from  a  communication  with 
the  persons  who  were  altering  the  offices  of 
the  Churoh.  This  would  account  for  the 
omission  of  St.  Luke's  day,  the  Epistle  of 
which  had  been  changed  for  one  from  the 
New  Testament,  and  St.  Katharine's,  which 
bad  been  dropped  altogether.  That  for  St. 
Mary  Magdalen's  day  may  possibly  have  been 
omitted  by  mere  accident,  or,  there  being 
some  doubt  as  to  whether  that  day  should 
be  retained,  a  few  days  later  it  may  have 
been  decided  to  retain  it,  the  Table  ar^ 
ranged  accordingly.  If  so  this  Testament 
was  probably  issued  exactly  at  the  same 
time  with  the  first  Prayer  Book  of  the  reign, 
at  tbe  beginning  of  March,  1549. 

Proceeding  in  Mr.  Pry's  order  we  no- 
tice that  No.  20  is  described  on  the  re- 
veree  of  the  title  as  being  "  Translated  by 
Wyllyam  Tyndale  after  the  last  copye  cor- 
rected by  hys  lyfe."  Nos.  17  and  18  sfe 
said  to  be  **  of  the  last  translation,"  and 
No.  19  "after  the  best  coppy."  What  is 
most  curions  about  these  editions  of  1548 
and  1549  is  that  they  mostly  have  tbe  old 
arrangement  for  Epistles  and  Gospels,  thongh 
they  mnst  have  come  ont  after  the  Prayer 
Book  of  that  date.  Possibly  the  date  has 
been  anticipated,  or  the  unusual  style  of 
beginning  the  year  from  January  1  instead 
of  March  25  may  have  been  adopted,  and  so 
these  books  have  been  issned  some  time 
during  the  firat  Uiree  months  of  the  year 
1549. 

We  have  left  bnt  little  space  fiv  noticing 


the  important  changes  first  introduced  in  the 
quarto  edition  by  Jngge  of  1552.  This  book 
is  so  valuable  from  an  historical  point  of  view 
that  we  could  wish  Mr.  Piy  had  given  more 
space  to  its  description.   There  can  he  no 
doubt  about  its  date,  thongh  Mr.  Fry  re- 
fuses to  go  beyond  the  asswtion  that  it  is 
"  probably  1552."    But  the  title  of  some 
copies  has  on  its  reverse :  "  The  copy  of  the 
byll  assigned  by   the  kynge's  honorable 
connsell  for  the  Anctorisioge  of  this  Testa- 
mente,"  dated  "  At  Grenewiche  the  z.  of 
June,  M.D.Lij."    It  would  not  have  been 
travelling  much  beyond  the  domain  of  bib- 
liography if  this  Bill  had  been  inserted  ab' 
let^l^  as  well  as    the    Dedication  to 
Edward  VI.,  in  which  Jngge  professes 
with  tite  help  of  godly  learned  men  to  have 
revised  the  text  as  wall  as  to  have  ^ren 
attention  to  the  proper  "ortograi^ue  of 
wordes."  He  does  not  discuss  the  character 
<tf  the  notes,  which  on  the  UUe-page  are 
said  to  be  "  Wyth  the  notes  and  expositions 
of  the  darke  places  therein,"  and  which,  he 
truly  observes,  differ  from  those  of  previons 
editions.     Whatever  may  be  said  of  any 
previous  editions,  this  is  beyond  all  donbt 
the  authoritative  New  Testam^t  of  the 
period,  for  it  has  the  King's  licence  and  privi- 
lege, forbidding  all  other  men  to  print  or  cause 
to  be  printed  this  or  any  other  Testament 
in  English.    We  may  say  also  that  it  is 
authoritative  as  r^j^ards  ita  notes,  and  shows 
very  plainly  what  was  the  belief  of  the  men 
who  reformed  the  Prayer  Book  of  the  sixth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  YI.  These 
notes  have  been  entirely  unnoticed  by  pre- 
vious bibliographers.    Mr.  Fry,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  has  called  attention  to 
them.    In  the  General  Bemarks  appended 
to  the  three  quarto  editions  by  B.  Jngge, 
which  belong  to  1552,  1553,  and  1566 — the 
last  date  being,  perhaps,  a  little  uncertain — 
he  says  he  has  compared  them  with  No.  19, 
1548,  through  Matthew,  Bomans,  and  the 
Revelation,  that  they  are  entirely  different, 
and  that  Bale's  Image  of  hoth  Churches  is 
not  referred  to.    We  may  add  to  this  that 
we  have  read  all  the  notes  throngh,  and  that 
the  same  description  applies  to  them.  Mr. 
Fry's  business  is  bibliographical  and  not 
theological,  and  he  has  made  no  fiirther 
comment    But  we  may  observe  that  the 
thoroughly  anti-Saoramental  and  Calvinistic 
character  of  these  notes  throws  more  light 
than   any  other  single  document  we  are 
acquainted  with  on  the  opinions  and  in- 
tenUons  of  the  Beformers  who  drew  up 
the  last  Prayer  Book  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.    Anyone  who  would  reprint 
these  notes  in  full  would  be  doing  good 
service  to  the  history  of  the  Church  of 
England,    ^d,  indeed,  the  reprint  of  the 
whole  Testament  with  its  notes  would,  we 
believe,  answer  as  a  specnlation.   Mr.  Fiy 
has  given  no  less  than  three  plates  to  illus- 
trate this  edition  and  two  each  to  those  of 
1553  and  1566.    That  of  1553  precisely 
ivsembles  it  except  in  a  few  unimportant 
particulars,  which  he  has  enumerated,  so  as 
to  CTable  the  collector  to  disHi^ish  between 
them.    There  is  one  difference  which,  from 
an  historical  point  of  view,  is  of  importance. 
The  edition  of  1552  contains  provision  for 
the  Epistle  and  Gk)spel  for  a  second  Com- 
musion  on  Easter  Day,  whereas  this  is 
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omitted  from  that  of  1553  and  all  snbse- 
qnent  issnes.  For  a  farther  accoant  of  this 
we  must  refer  our  readers  to  page  xv.  of  the 
Introduction.  We  observe  that  there  is 
another  very  diminutive  edition  of  this  date 
also  printed  by  Jngge,  Mr.  Fry's  No.  30,  which 
also  provides  for  the  two  Communions  on 
Easter  Day,  but  this  edition  is  singular 
in  omitting  the  festival  of  the  Conversion 
of  St.  Paul.  Both  omit  St,  Barnabas. 
Mr.  Fry  has  given  on  Plate  56  the  tible-page 
and  various  other  pt^es  and  initial  letters 
1:^  which  this  edition  may  be  identified ;  but 
ho  has  not  called  attention  to  the  remarkable 
words  on  its  title-page,  of  which  he  has 
given  a  facsimile  on  Plate  63.  It  is  the 
only  Testament  of  the  reign  in  which  it  is 
distinctly  said  that  it  has  been  printed  by 
the  commandment  of  the  king's  Majesty  and 
hia  honourable  council,  and  by  them  autho- 
rised. We  gather  from  this  that  it  was 
printed  subsequently  to,  and  probably  from 
a  copy  of,  the  quarto  of  Jugge,  of  the  same 
date,  which  does  not  contain  the  same  words, 
because  it  had  not  been  seen  and  authorised, 
as  we  gather  from  the  absence  of  the  Bill 
authorising  it  from  the  back  of  the  title  of 
some  copies  still  in  existence.  This  same 
title  was  continaed  in  other  editions  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth. 

We  have  maoh  more  to  say  as  regards 
other  editions  which  want  of  space  alone 
prevents  oiir  noticing.  We  part  reluctantly 
from  the  book ;  bnt  we  must  not  do  so  with-, 
out  tendering  our  hearty  thanks  to  the  author 
for  the  unwearied  pains  he  has  bestowed 
upon  this  labour  of  love.  He  has  produced 
a  volume  whiiih  no  one  but  the  owner  of  a 
large  collectiou  of  books,  on  a  subject  to 
which  he  is  devoted,  could  have  produced, 
and  which  can  never  be  superseded.  There 
are  few  subjects  on  which  we  have  seen  more 
random  assertions— some  incapable  of  proof, 
some  capable  of  easy  refutation — made  than 
on  the  history  of  the  English  Bible.  We 
fbel  persuaded  that  everything  Mr.  Fry  has 
said  may  be  relied  on  ;  and  it  only  remains 
for  us  to  say  that,  in  addition  to  the  valuable 
matter  it  contains,  it  deserves  great  praise 
for  the  splendid  and  artistic  way  in  which 
it  has  been  got  up,  and  for  the  various  pro- 
visions the  author  has  mEide  for  rendering  it 
as  useful  a!^  possible.  It  may  seem  a  small 
matter,  but  it  is  an  indication  of  the  care  he 
has  taken,  to  find  a  fly-leaf  appended  to  the 
notices  of  his  other  works,  which  contains 
three  slips  for  cataloguing,  intended  for 
librarians  or  others  to  cut  oat  and  insert  in 
a  catalogue,  so  as  to  save  them  the  trouble 
of  copying,  and  to  describe  the  work  as  the 
author  himself  would  wish  it  to  be  described. 

Nicholas  Pococe. 


NEW  HOVELS. 

"For  Pereival"  By  Margaret  Veley.  In 
Three  Volumes.    (Smith,  Elder  &  Co.) 

An  Old  Story  of  my  Farming  Days  {f/t  Mine 
Stromiid).  By  Fritz  Renter.  In  Three 
Volumes,    (Sampson  Low  &  Co.) 

Under  the  Lilacs.  By  Louisa  M.  Alcott. 
(Sampson  Low  &  Co.) 

Fob  a  first  attempt,  which  we  are  led  to  be- 
lieve it  is,  "for  Perciml"  is  a  remarkable 
story,  full  of  ability  of  various  kinds,  and 
rich  in  promise.    The  plot,  howeTer,  is 


rather  weak  and  slight  ;  while  the  digres< 
sions  are  occasionally  tedious,  and  the 
quality  of  the  moralising  somewhat  com- 
monplace. The  accident,  though  very  con- 
venient for  the  author's  purpose,  savours 
too  much  of  the  "  stock  "  denouement  and  is 
clumsily  pitchforked  into  the  narrative. 
Sissy's  character  is  well  conceived,  bat  not 
perfectly  sustained.  Percival  himself  is  a 
little  too  much  of  the  model  man,  and  Bertie 
is  not  a  very  brilliant  creation.  But  the 
story  as  a  whole  is  interesting  and  clever, 
much  more  so  than  tales  which  deal  with 
similar  materiid  generally  axe.  If  the  writer 
can  get  a  more  interesting  plot,  and  will 
oonoentrate  her  powers  on  its  main  incidents, 
her  next  venture  is  likely  to  be  much  supe- 
rior to  her  present  effort — good  as  is  that 
effort. 

Many  of  those  who  take  up  the  transla- 
tion of  Fritz  Center's  delightfully  quaint  and 
in  some  places  pathetically  tender  story  may, 
perhaps,  be  discouraged  from  proceeding 
with  it  by  the  slow  rate  at  which  the  narra- 
tive in  the  first  chapters  moves,  and  by  the 
elaborate  and  minute  accounts  and  descrip- 
tions of  men  and  things.  But  if  they  do  so, 
they  will  miss  much  pleasant  reading :  a  per- 
fect study  of  German  life,  rural  aud  domes- 
tic, about  a  quarter  of  a  century  ;  and 
the  acquaintanceship  of  some  people  whom 
they  will  not  soon  foi*get.  Fritz  Bentor  is 
ever  and  again  taking  the  reader  into  his 
confidence,  stopping  the  pleasant  if  slightly 
monotonous  course  of  the  story,  taking  him 
by  the  bntton-hole  and  indulging  in  a  quiet 
chat  with  him — as,  for  example,  when  he 
tells  ns  be  does  not  choose  to  enlarge  upon 
Alick  and  Freda's  love-story.  He  refrains 
because  he  never  gives  himself  more  trouble 
than  he  can  help.  He  asks  who  will  oblige 
him  to  give  the  tradesmen's  young  daughters 
who  may  possibly  read  his  book  private 
lessons  in  the  way  a  cavalry  officer  makes 
lore,  or  to  show  young  men  without  position 
how  to  make  love  to  a  nobleman's  daughter. 
Besides,  his  book  is  not  written  for  the 
young,  bat  for  the  "  old,  who  take  a  book  to 
fan  away  the  flies  and  to  make  them  forget 
their  worries,  as  they  lie  upon  the  sofa  in 
the  afternoon."  He  also  has  three  girls  to 
marry  before  the  end  of  his  book,  and  "just 
let  whoever  wants  to  know  what  that  is  ask 
the  mother  of  three  unmarried  daughters." 
Very  admirable  is  the  psychological  deline- 
ation of  the  dawn  of  love  in  Frank's  heart. 
Very  amusing  also  is  the  young  Methodist's 
courtship  of  Lina,  commencing  the  business 
by  informing  the  soft,  tender,  innocent  little 
thing  that  "marriage  is  part  of  the  curse 
that  was  laid  on  our  first  parents  when  they 
were  thrust  out  of  Paradise,"  then  reading  to 
her  the  whole  of  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis 
— "  the  infamous  Jesuit,  to  read  all  that  to 
the  child,"  as  the  good  Brasig  said.  She, 
not  knowing  where  to  look  or  what  to  do, 
wishing  to  ran  away,  but  not  liking  to  do 
so,  because  it  was  the  Bible  he  was  reading 
to  her,  hid  her  face  in  her  hands  and  wept 
bitterly.  And  then  Godfrey,  quite  carried 
away  by  zeal  for  his  holy  calling,  put  his 
arm  round  her  waist  and  said :  "  1  could 
not  spare  yon  at  a  time  when  I  purpose 
making  a  solemn  appeal  to  you.  Caroline 
Niissler,  will  you,  knowing  the  gravity  of 
the  step  you  take,  enter  the  holy  estate  of 


matrimony  with  me,  and  become  my  Chi. 
tian  help-meet  ?  "     The  whole  of  i,i  1 
Story  of  my  Farming  Days  sparkles  si;, 
quaint  tonohea  of  humour,  and  here 
there  we  find  gleams  of  tender  pat^t 
the  history  of  the  families  whose  limk 
chronicles   is   told.     It  might  be  calU 
"  Lights  aud  Shadows  of  German  Life."  i; 
appears  to  be  admu^ibly  translated  bj  ^i. 
W.  MacDowall,  who  studioualy  preserreitLi 
simplicity  of  the  original. 

Under  ^^LiZoesis  astupid  andruIgarstoT^ 
"for  young  people,"  though  not  very  lib! 
to  find  favour  with  them.  The  illustnticD- 
are,  however,  mnch  superior  to  the  lettc- 
press,  and  some  of  them  possess  cossidenJiJ.- 
merit.  W.  W.  Tcuoci 


GIFX-BOOm 


Thanatoptia.   By  William  CoUen  Brmt 
tiuted  fay  W.  J.  Liutou.    (.Nevr  WiG.P, 
Putnam's  Sons.)   The  Americui  ptiblisbeii  ^ 
seas  quite  a  $p6ci(UUi  in  the  productjoa  of  lb» 
elegfint  quarto  editions  of  aiozle  poems,  k 
Ohiiatmas  we  commended  the  foroi  in  wfaki ::: 
latest  of  Mr.  Bryant's  works,  The  Flood  (flsr. 
was  issued  by  the  same  firm  and  illustntd  ^ 
the  same  hand  that  now  preseot  us  vitiiUr 
poet's  masterpiece,  originally  publiebed  one-i::- 
Bixty  years  a^o.    The  designs  in  thepteiGls- 
Btance  are  exceedingly  fine  and  imaginatin:  k 
Linton  ncknowledfres'that  for  many  of  tkilt 
he  has  been  indebted  to  David  Scott,  tkuit- 
visionary  artist  whom  we  lost  nearly  lltnrti'j 
since,  and  whose  imagination  has  iifsc'v 
many  succeeding  creations  of  paiottfaif"''' 
The  incomparable  beauty  and  elevatioiJfi^^' 
DAvid  Scott's  later  dem^s  as  TkeFim^-^ 
Unknoion  Poioert,  point  nun  oataBamu!^--! 
girted  to  illustrate  or  to  inspire  tbeillofit:'^' 
so  grave  and  reSective  a  poem  as  7!oi>,* 
Besides  indebtedness   acknowledged  to  ^^'^ 
Scott,  Mr.  Linton  frankly  admita  the  aarp''' 
of  ideas  from  William  Blake  and  froni  Is*' 
Taylor,  the  author  of  The  Naturd  SiHorii  ^ 
thusiasm.    Mr.  Linton's  own  powers,  wlietjiet  « 
an  engraver  or  as  a  designer,  are  shwD  m  '''^ 
delicacy  of  such  fragments  of  luaiinou!  cIm'-. 
pierced  with  sunlight,  as  adorn  tiie  beid-lin^  '  ■ 
the  second  page.    Such  a  volume  a  ^^'^ 
honour  to  every  name  connected  withii;itr«icnr- 
the  highest  standard  of  purity  and  distiartwn  n. 
taste,  and  the  verse,  the  drawings,  the  enp*r.if  . 
all  down  to  the  paper  and  the  cover,  are  the  best  ilai 
can  be  provided. 

Baby  BeU.    By  Thomas  BaUey  Aldrich.  ^Vii. 
lUustrationB.    (Routledge.)    This  is  idmuci.,-' 
form  and  size  with  the  above,  but  it  is  ft  m<t  ^ 
dainty  and  tasteful  in  every  respect.  J«t  « * 
as  Mr.  Aldrich's  verse,  on  this  ^ticularoeos: 
falls  below  Mr.  Biyant's,  so  fiu-  do  th*  d»P^- 
Misa  Curtis  and  Mr.  Anthony  fall  below  tlu'  ■ 
Mr.  Lititon.   Still,  Bahy  Bell  is  a  very  r 
hook.  Mr.  Aldrich,  whose  delicately-ooloe>^_ 
slightlv  Oriental  poetry  is  not  so  well  knc- 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  as  it  should  be,  tw  ^ 
flowing  rhyme  the  sad  story  of  a  little 
mother  died  when  it  was  bom,  and  whos  - 
tending  or  care  could  prevent  from  f»diflj*' 
dying  too.   These  are  two  of  the  best  staow- 
"  She  came  and  bronght  delicions  May. 

The  swallowB  built  beneath  the  oaves; 

Like  sunlight,  in  and  ont  the  laftTes 
The  robins  went  the  live-long  day. 
The  lily  swang  its  noisaleu  bell ; 

And  o'er  the  porch  tb«  trambliDg  nu 

Seemed  bnrsting  with  its  ninMotm'*' 
How  sweetly,  aoflly,  twilight  Wl ! "  . 
The  designs  aie  by  six  different  hands.  Tb=«^  ^ 
Miss  Jessie  Ourtis  seem  to  us  the  best,  m ; ' 
the  worst,  for  her  iUaBtiation  to  the  hj*  ; 
last  he  came,  the  Measeiiger,'*  is  to  eues""  - 
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bad  that  weVare  at  a  loss  to  know  how  the  band 
that  sometimes  draws  bo  prettily  should  in  this 
one  instance  become  bo  vulgar. 

Ooahe's  Fauat.   In  Two  Parts.   Translated  by 
Anna  Swanwick.    With  Forty  Illustrations  by 
Moritz   Retzsch.    (George   Bell   and  Sons.) 
Amow  rU  the  namraous  translators  of  Fmtit 
into  ^glish  Miss  Swanwick  ia  by  common  con- 
sent allowed  a  very  high,  if  not  the  highest,  place. 
But  her  rersioa  has  lutherto  lost  some  of  its 
credit  by  containing  only  the  first  part  of  the 
gnat  drama.   The  deficiency  has  now  been  re- 
moved, and,  by  adding  to  the  present  edition  a 
translation  of  tbe  second  part  of  Faa^,  the  ac- 
complished poetess  challenges  and  can  endure 
comparison  with  any  one  of  ner.  rivals.   She  has, 
indeed,  been  unequu  to  tbe  fatigue  of  traveising 
everv  labyrinth  of  that  mysterioua  work,  or  she 
has  imagined  that  her  reader  would  be  unequal, 
for  certain  portions  more  than  usually  obscure  or 
long-winded  bare  been  omitted.    It  is  needless  in 
this  place  to  say  more  than  that  the  eminent  suc- 
cess which  always  seems  to  follow  Miss  Swan- 
wick in  translating  either  from  the  Oieek  or  the 
German  has  not  abandoned  her  here.   The  illoe- 
trfttione  chosen  to  iUuatmte  her  text  are  those  of 
ItetzBcb,  of  whom  the  readers  of  Mis.  Jameson's 
Mfmain  have  lately  met  with  some  Indicroos 
particulars.   These  deigns,  which  have  always 
been  very  popular  in  Germany,  are  not,  we  must 
confess,  very  much  to  our  taste,  although  they 
are  not  wantinginaccomplishment.  They  tell  the 
story,  however,  with  the  minimum  of  imagrination. 
They  were  originally  published  in  folio,  and  now 
appear  in  small  quarto.    A  note  by  the  publisher 
buldly  states  that  the"  slight  reduction  in  size  has 
(ended  to  improve  their  effect,"  but  of  this  there 
may  well  be  two  opinions. 

Playa  fur  Yoang  People,  with  Songs  and 
Choruses  suitable  for  Private  Theatricals.  By  J. 
llarmby,  B.D.  The  Music  adapted,  arranged, 
find  partly  composed  by  T.  Rogers,  M.A.  (Samuel 
Tinsley  and  Co.)  To  families  who  are  not 
morbidly  afrud  of  the  boisterous  and  the  vulgar, 
these  plays  may  prove  acceptable.  They  are 
written  in  very  fluent  rhyme,  with  plenty  of 
action  and  a  fund  of  noisy  choruses.  Several  of 
the  themes,  espedally  "  Beauty  and  the  Beast " 
and  "  The  Sleeping  Beauty,"  have  often  been  used 
before  for  the  same  purpc»e,  and  with  more  deli- 
cacy. No  less  a  dramatist  than  Mr.  Gilbert  has 
preceded  our  authorBin  dramatising  the  Laureate's 
I*nneeu.  They  are  more  Booceearul  when  they 
suggest  no  comparison  with  earlier  rivals,  ss  in 
*'  liumpelstiltskm,"  which  is  certainly  very  rapid 
and  humorous.  The  voluoie  closes  with  a 
Charade,  which  is  not  badly  managed,  except 
that  the  syllables  are  not  so  much  hinted  as 
driven  down  the  spectators'  throats.  The  prin- 
cipal objection  we  have  to  suf^eet  to  tbe  practical 
use  of  these  little  plays  is  tbe  number  of  persons 
required  to  act  them.  For  instance,  "  Rumpel- 
Btiltakin "  requires  more  than  fourteen  actors, 
and  it  is  few  amateur  troupes  indeed  that  pos- 
sess so  large  a  store  of  talent  as  this  supposes. 

Akt  boy  who  opens  a  volume  by  Jules  Verne 
knows  pretty  well  what  he  has  to  expect.  There 
will  be  a  series  of  astounding  adventures,  a  certain 
amount  of  scientific  talk,  and  plenty  of  moving 
accidents  by  fiood  and  field.  Of  one  thing  he 
may  be  sure,  that  he  will  not  be  sent  to  sleep. 
Zhck  Sands,  the  Boy  Captain,  translated  by  E.  E. 
Frewer  (Sampson  Low),  overflows  with  interest  of 
this  description.  Dick  Sands,  after  starting  from 
New  Zealand,  and  losing  his  proper  captain  and 
his  experienced  crew  in  a  hunt  after  a  whale, 
Bteers  for  Valporuso  and  hits  Angola,  Here  he 
finds  himself  m  the  midst  of  the  Dark  Continent 
with  a  lady  and  a  Uttle  boy,  as  well  as  five  negroes, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  villain  of  the  story.  He  has 
to  fight  thtoi^  all  the  horrors  of  the  slave-traders, 
abominations  which  readers  of  Livingstone  and 
Baker  know  all  about.  Such  an  entorarise  is 
uf  course  not  wanting  in  excitement.   The  book 


is,  besides,  crowded  with  illustrations  which  save 
to  keep  the  story  well  befbre  the  youthful  reader. 
Perhaps,  however,  we  may  ask  why  it  is  that 
when  the  author  tells  us  that  Dick's  voyage  was 
made  in  a  schooner,  the  artist  carefully  depicts  a 
brigantine. 

Me^rb.  Houutoh  avs  Sons  send  us  a  very 
pretty  reprint  of  the  well-knowa  Lyra  Anglicana, 
edited  by  the  Rev.  R,  H.  Baynes,  It  has  been 
executed  at  the  Ohiswick  Press,  and  is  ornamented 
with  suitable  initials,  head-  and  tail-pieces,  &c. 
It  forms  in  this  guise  a  very  attractive  little 
volume. 

Lettart  on  Egypt  to  IHtdn  Folks  at  Home.  By 
E.  M.  Whatoley.  (Seeley.)  Miss  Whateley's 
name  is  so  honourably  connected  with  mission- 
work  among  the  native  poor  of  Cairo  that  what- 
ever she  may  write  cannot  fitil  to  command  a 
certain  respect :  a  respect,  that  is  to  say,  which 
attaches  to  the  personality  of  the  author,  and  is 
independent  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  her 
literary  efTorts.  Tbe  present  little  volume  treats 
of  Egyptian  home-life  in  town  and  country,  of 
dress,  food,  superstitions,  manners,  customs, 
amusements,  religious  ceremonies,  domestic 
slaver}',  and  the  like  j  upon  all  of  which  Miss 
'Whateley  writes  from  an  intimate  personal  ex- 
perience. As  these  letters  profess  to  be  addressed 
to  **  Plain  Folks  at  Home,  due  allowance  must 
be  made  for  the  excessive  simplicity  of  the  style ; 
which  is,  however,  so  studiously  written  down  to 
the  lowest  possible  level  that  one  is  tempted  to 
ask  whether  tbey  are  not  intended  for  the  plain 
folks'  children  rather  than  for  the  plain  folks 
themselves.  Setting  this  childishness  aside,  Miss 
Whateley  must  be  allowed  to  know  more  about 
domestic  life  in  Elgypt,  and  about  the  social 
position  of  Egyptian  women,  than  almost  any 
European  writer  j  and  her  account  of  the  first 
beginnings  and  subsequent  development  of  her 
ra|fged  schools  in  Cairo  is  full  of  genuine  interest. 
As  a  whole,  this  little  book — perhaps  because 
of  its  great  simplicity — is  better  written  than 
Magged  Life  or  Among  the  Huts;  and  it  will 
doubtless  be  popular  among  National  School 
children  here  in  England.  It  is,  in  fact,  just 
suited  for  a  National  or  Sunday  School  prize-book. 
It  is,  however,  a  pity  that  even  Snnoay  School 
children  should  be  wrongly  informed  on  such  a 
point  as  the  nature  of  the  andent  hieroglyphic 
character,  which  Miss  Whateley  incorrectly  de- 
scribes as  "  consisting,  not  of  letters  as  with  us, 
but  of  signs  like  small  pictures,  each  sign  express- 
ing a  word."  Now,  tho  ancient  Egyptian  writing 
is  in  no  sense  a  "  picture-writing,"  like  that  of 
Mexico.  It  is  essentially  an  al^abetic  and  syl- 
labic script,  the  pictures  being  n>r  the  most  part 
lettere — vowels  and  consonants  like  our  own — 
several  of  which  go  to  the  spelling  of  a  word ; 
while  tbe  instances  in  which  a  single  hieroglyph 
stands  for  the  summary  representative  of  a  whole 
word  are  comparatively  lew.  It  is  now  more 
than  fifty  years  since  Cbampollion  first  proved  the 
true  system  of  interpretation ;  and  yet,  such  is 
tbe  vitality  of  error,  the  mass  of  ordinarily  well- 
informed  persons  have  still  to  learn  that  Egyptian 
hieroglyphs  and  "  picture-writing  *'  are  two  en- 
tirely ditferent  things. 

MESsits.  RorTLEDOE  publish  an  edition  of 
Longfellow  in  tan  exquisite  little  pocket  volumes, 
which  will  b9  almost  equally  welcome  to  the  poet's 
numerous  admirers  ana  to  Uie  more  selectdrole  of 
bibliophiie$.  This  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
attractive  and  tasteful  gifts  for  the  coming  Christ- 
mas which  we  have  seen.  The  same  publishers 
have  also  brought  out  a  Ortmm't  Fairy  Library, 
in  ten  volumes  (enclosed,  like  the  Longfeliov},  in 
a  box;,  which,  though  it  has  not  equal  charms  for 
the  lover  of  beautiful  books,  will  be  acceptable  to 
all  lovers  of  fairy-lore.'  literature  far  less  attrac- 
tive would  be  rendered  palataUe  if  served  up  in 
so  tempting  a  guise. 

TnE  popularity  of  the  Swisa  Family  2iobimon  is 
attested  by  the  appearance  of  two  new  editions.  I 


The  larger  and  more  expensive  ia  published  by 
Messrs.  Ward,  Lock  and  Co.,  and  is  translated 
from  the  best  German  editions  by  H.  Frith.  The 
publishers  have  sought,  and  we  Uiink  successfully, 
to  make  this  the  standard  edition  of  the  work  i 
most  of  the  woodcuts  are  excellent.  The  text  pf 
Messrs.  Routledge's  edition  has  been  translated 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  W.  H.  G.  Kingston, 
and  it  will  scarcely  be  a  drawback,  in  the  eyes  of 
younger  readers  at  least,  that  much  of  the  ser- 
monising is  omitted.  We  must  say  a  word  in 
favour  of  the  type,  which  is  delightfully  clear  and 
laige.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  that  a  yet  older 
favourite  is  not  forgotten  :  uid  those  who  are  old- 
fashioned  enough  to  think  Fobinton  Crusoe  about 
the  best  book  for  boys  will  find  Messrs.  Rontr- 
ledge's  among  the  best  and  cheapest  editions  of 
the  English  massie.  It  should  be  added  that  all 
these  volumes  are  illustrated  with  coloured  plates, 
as  well  as  woodcuts. 

The  Fairy-Land  of  Science.  By  Arabella  B. 
Buckley.  Illustrated.  ^Stanford.)  Tluawork 
is  an  enlargement  of  a  senps  of  lectures  delivered 
in  St.  John's  Wood  by  Miss  Buckley  to  a  latye 
audience  of  children  and  their  friends.  Tbo 
authoress  has  published  it  by  request  as  "a  child's 
reading^bodc;'*  but  we  venture  to  believe  that  a 
good  many  grown-up  children  will  find  it  plea- 
santly-written and  very  instructive.  There  are 
ten  lectures,  which  ducuas  various  subjects  in 
phvsics,  geology,  and  natural  history  i  they  are 
luH  of  accurate  information,  and  the  style  of  the 
authoress  is  decidedly  attractive.  Of  course  it 
would  be  impossible  to  expect  much  originality 
in  the  treatment  of  such  subjects ;  but  we  may 
single  out  the  fifth  lecture,  on  "  The  two  great 
Scolptors — Wa^  and  Ice,**  as  an  example  of  very 
admirable  exposition.  The  illustrations  through- 
out are  uniformly  good. 

Chatt  about  Bird».  By  Mercie  Sunshine^ 
(Ward,  Lock  and  Co.)  This  little  book,  wUeh 
forms  a  companion  volume  to  CAate  abowt  AnimtUef 
will  be  found  admirably  suited  for  young  children, 
affording  as  it  does  plenty  of  aniosement,  com- 
bined with  instruction,  which  is  conveyed  in 
simple  phraseology.  The  numerous  illustrations 
will  serve  to  fix  in  their  minds  some  general  ideas 
respecting  the  various  birds  ducribra,  bat  from 
being  uncoloured  are  not  quite  so  effective  as  they 
might  otherwise  have  been.  The  writer  is  rather 
too  fond  of  mixing  up  the  singular  with  the 
plural,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  we  notice  a 
confusion  as  to  genders ;  but  these  matters  will 
not  afflict  the  youthful  reader. 

The  Magic  Flower-Pot,  and  other  Stories.  By 
Edward  Garrett.  (Cossbll.)  Most  of  these  stories, 
twenty-two  in  number,  originally  appeared  in  the 
Quiver  and  other  magazines.  Possioly,  therefore, 
they  may  please  some  people,  but  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  tbe  hard  tone  which  pervades  them 
renders  tbem  unsuitable  for  perusal  oy  young  and 
impressionable  readers. 

Cloverlg.  By  Mary  R.  lligham.  (F.  Wame 
and  Co.)  The  scene  of  this  amusing  story  is  laid 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  volume  is  taken  up 
with  the  chronicles  of  a  family,  consisting  of  a 
father,  mother,  and  six  children,  who  come  into 
possession  of  a  farm  formerly  belonging  to  Uncle 
Janeway.  To  this  the  mother  gives  the  name  of 
Cloverly,  and  here  take  place  all  the  leading  inci- 
dents in  the  story.  The  conversations  and  doing;* 
of  the  various  acton  are  recorded  in  a  natural  and 
easy  maimer  by  one  of  the  danghten,  who  at  the- 
outoet  states  that  she  has  been  appointed  the 
family  historian  by  her  mother.  Ijie  book  can 
hardly  fail  to  afford  a  fund  of  amusement }  if  ib 
does  not,  the  rmder  must  be  hard  to  please. 

i^raigkt  Patht  and  Ow^ed  Ways :  a  Famiig 
Oironick,  By  Mis,  H.  B.  Paall.  fF.  Warn* 
and  Co.)  This  is  a  family  chronicle  with  a 
vengeance,  extending  to  nearly  350  pages  of 
closely-printed  matter,  and  the  story  is  so  com- 
plicated that,  when  we  come  to  the  end,  it  re- 
quires a  very  strong  effort  of  memory  to  recall 
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the  precise  relatiotuihip  between  the 

variouB  characters  to  whom  we  have  been  intro- 
duced. Two  chil^iu  supposed  to  be  tvnins,  turn 
out  to  be  cousins,  and  some  money  temporarily 
goes  to  the  wrongs  one.    Jlinc  iUae  lacrymae  1 

Eagl^ld  Orange !  or,  Mary  ArmArm^t 
lhnale$.  By  Mrs.  H,  B.  PaulL  (F.  Wame  and 
Co.)  This  is  another  <rf  "  Wame's  Star  Series," 
«nd  of  about  the  same  calibre  as  the  preceding, 
though  possibly  it  may  be  intended  as  an  illus- 
tration  of  the  adage  respecting  the  course  of  true 
loTe.  Ab  the  approximate  result  of  the  over- 
tnming  of  a  boat,  a  htdy  marries  a  wealthy 
tradesman,  and  the  loves  of  their  daughter  and  a 
echoolmaater  form  the  leading  feature  of  the  book. 
Notwithstanding  long  and  strenuous  o^poution 
-on  the  part  of  we  father,  who  looks  higher  for 
his  daughter,  they  are  of  course  eventually  made 
happy.  The  style  of  these  two  bookB  is  not 
■attractive ;  the  characters  are  made  to  talk  in  a 
stilted,  uncomfortable  sort  of  way,  and  generally 
4re  the  reverse  of  natural. 

Bd-Marjory,  by  L.  T.  Meade  (J.  F.  Shaw  and 
Oo.),  is  the  story  of  an  orphan  girl  trained  by  wise 
guidance  into  strong  and  true  womanhood. 
Brought  by  circomstances  to  live  in  the  East-end 
of  London,  she  gives  herself  to  teach  and  help  the 
•outcast  children  of  the  streets,  and  she  all  but  tlurows 
herself  away  by  promising  to  marry  a  young 
itehly  crippb  of  a  poetic  turn— not  alt^ther  un- 
like the  Mr.  Briggs  of  Two  Ttart  Affo—whom 
«he  does  not  love,  £»  fear  lest  her  rejection  of 
him  should  hastm  his  death.  Fortunately,  the 
,7oniw  man  dies  before  the  wedding-day  arrives, 
■and  B^Uaijory  manies  the  ti^t  man  after  olL 
Here  and  there  there  are  some  of  the  accessories 
■of  the  story  which  are  not  well  worked  oat.  We 
should  like  to  know,  for  instance,  how  the  bo^ 
Jukea  and  hia  sister  kept  themselves  from  starva- 
tion, and  why  it  is  that  pieces  of  candle  so  small 
as  only  to  bum  for  ten  minutes  and  »-balf  caimot 
be  purchased  for  less  than  a  penny.  But  the  main 
narrative  is  well  told,  and  the  book  is  one  which 
is  not  easily  set  down  when  once  it  is  begun. 

A  New  ChU^g  Play.  Sixteen  Drawings  by  E. 
V.  B.  (Sampson  Low.)  This  delightful  book, 
•dedicated  "to  the  children  of  those  who  many 
jears  ago  were  amused  with  the  ori^nal  work, 
was  brought  out  last  jfear  in  plain  black  and 
white,  E.  V.  B.'s  drawings  being  rendered  with 
the  utmost  fidelify  by  some  process  of  helio-en- 
.^ving.  These  drawings  have  now  been  printed 
in  colours— printed,  it  must  be  admitted,  with 
fj;reat  care,  and  coloured  by  the  artist  herself  with 
'excellent  taste ;  nevertheless,  ae  one  of  the  child- 
ren who  many  years  ago  were  amused  with  the 
fint  CSUfaf « jPfc^  and  other  unooloured  works  by 
Ihis  channing  designer,  the  present  writer  must 
enter  a  protest  aguost  the  growing  habit  of  pam- 
pering enildxen's  appetites  fer  pretty  pictures  by 
■offering  them  so  many  of  these  highly-coloured 
works.  The  New  ChMtt  PUn/f  however,  botii  in 
its  coloured  and  uncoloured  form,  will  be  likely 
to  afford  eo  much  artistic  enjovment  to  the 
older  members  of  the  family  that  it  is  not 
ver^  likely  that  the  little  ones  for  whom 
it  is  ostensibly  intended  will  be  allowed  to 
gtun  possession  of  it.  It  is,  in  truth,  a  book  for  the 
drawing-room,  to  be  shown  to  the  children  only 
when  on  their  best  behaviour.  Very  delightful  is 
the  little  widowed  madden  in  "  Green  Gravel " 
who  hears  the  news  of  her  true  love's  death  with 
quaint  sorrow ;  also  the  little  boy  asleep  in  the 
bam  watched  by  a  comic  owl ;  the  rich  study  of 
horse^^heatnut  leaves  in  "  The  little  Brown  Owl ; " 
tine  plump  Uttle  ^1  who  demands  of  the  cuckoo 
how  loi^  she  IS  Uhejy  "  unmarried  to  pine ; " 
"The  huiiny  Green  jnog,"  and  the  bumptious 

Buzzing  Bee"  who  talres  up  the  whole  of  a 
f  ower  for  his  seat  and  will  not  let  the  little  butter- 
fljr  flii<3  a  place — all  these,  and  many  more,  dnwn 
with  £.  v.  B.*8  peculiar  perception  of  the  ideal 
sMe  of  child-life,  combine  to  make  the  Nevo  C^U^t 
■fidiy  a  very  charming  and  artistic  gift-bo<^ 


Zeigure  Hour,  1678.  (Religious  Tract 
Society.)  The  information  in  this  volume  is  ex- 
ceUendy  varied.  There  is  a  good  series  of  papers, 
with  very  fair  illuatetions,  on  the  great  public 
schools  of  England ;  some  suggestive  articles  on 
practical  social  science;  a  sec  of  articles  on 
Utopias  from  More's  to  Karl  Marx  and  the  Inter- 
national ;  some  spirited  Spanish  sketches ;  and  a 
long  serial  called  "  Lombardy  OouTt"  TheXmur^ 
Sour  is  a  thoroughly  sterling  family  magazine, 
and  does  not  lose  its  place  in  the  fast-lncreadng 
periodical  literature. 

The  Sunday  at  Some,  1878.  (Beiifnous  Tract 
Society.)  The  current  volume  seems  to  us  better 
than  any  that  have  preceded  it.  It  is  well  illus- 
trated, and  one  or  two  of  the  coloured  illustra- 
tions are  especially  pretty.  There  are  some  good 
serial  stories  and  some  interesting  biographical 
notices,  among  which  we  would  call  attention  to 
a  good  sketch  of  Levi  Ooffin,  the  slavenleliverer, 
and  the  account  of  his  underground  railroad. 

Little  Wide-Awdke  Pictures.  By  Mrs.  Sale 
Barker.  (Boutledge.)  Some  of  the  pictmres  in 
this  volume  are  growing  very  fkmiliar  to  us ;  but 
the  children  do  not  tire  of  uiem,  so  we  need  not 
complain,  exc^t  of  such  an  illustration  as  that  on 
page  83. 

JSvery  Soy'e  Annual  for  1870.  (Routiedge.) 
This  volume  seems  to  be  composed  chiefly  of  stories 
and  to  be  somewhat  lacking  in  papers  of  general  in- 
terest, with  the  exception  of  an  illustrated  article 
on  the  Telephone.  The  pictures  have  been  better 
in  former  years ;  but  the  puzzles  seem  good. 

Drawing  -  Jtoom  AmuamwnU  and  Evening- 
Party  Sniertainments.  By  Prof.  Hoffmann. 
(Routiedge.)  A  book  of  this  sort  has  been 
much  needed,  and  Prof.  Hoffmann's  collection  is 
a  valuable  one  as  supplementing  boys'  and  girls' 
treasuries  of  games,  and  providing  some  really 
good  diversion  for  older  people.  The  hints  on 
acting  are  spedally  good;  and  the  Shadow  Panto- 
mime and  Drawing-Boom  Magic  will  be  new  to 
many.   

NOTES  AND  NJBWS. 

Ms.  E.  M.  Tbohpsoh  has  been  appointed  Keeper 

of  the  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum. 

Dr.  Hueffeb's  engagement  as  musical  critic 
to  the  Timea  has  obliged  him  to  resign  the  editor- 
ship of  the  ■2Veic  Quarterly  Magazine,  which  will, 
we  understand,  be  in  future  published  by  Messrs. 
C.  Kegan  Paul  and  Oo. 

We  understand  that  Messrs.  Kacmillan  and  Co. 
have  in  the  press  a  new  and  greatly  enlarged 
edition  of  Professor  Gaikie's  lectures  on  lield 
Qeciogy,  delivered  two  years  ago  at  South  Ken- 
sington. The  authnr  has  developed  the  lectures 
into  a  practical  manual  for  the  use  of  geologists, 
few  of  whom,  we  should  sujppose,  woiud  not  be 
glad  to  avail  themselves  of  ue  suggestions  of  so 
practised  an  observe.  The  new  volume,  which 
will  contain  a  good  many  additional  illustrations, 
will  be  published  in  January. 

Mb.  Johh  AsDiKCKEOir  Sticonds  has,  we  hear, 
in  the  press  a  volume  to  be  called  81uiehe»  and 
StutUet  in  Italy.  It  will  conust  of  dratnriptive, 
literary  and  historical  pieces,  and  will  contain 
numerous  translations  from  Tuscan  poets  of  the 
fifteenth  century — aouu^  these  a  complete  ver> 
sion  of  Poliziano's  Orfeo  in  the  metres  of  the 
original  diama. 

Ma.  DiTiD  M,  Mj^nr  has  ready  for  the  press  a 
Treasury  EngliiA  Sonnets,  containing  over  600 
example,  including  many  hitherto  uncollected. 
The  sonneteers  who  have  not  been  included  in 
nrevioua  collections  and  who  will  have  a  place  in 
Mr.  Main's  volume  are  over  fifty  in  number. 
Americans  and  living  writers  have,  as  a  rule,  been 
excluded.  The  book  is  to  be  Umited  to  private 
dlrculation  by  subscription. 

Thi  eminoit  Swedish  antiquary  Prof.  Sven 


Nilsson  is  about  to  puUish  a  Jomul  rfi- 
Tour  m  Norway  m  1816,  which  he  lus  ju  n 
pared  for  the  press  with  his  own  hud,  s 
able  instance  of  vigour  in  a  man  of  nlDe^.^ 
The  venerable  writer  retains,  however,  we  ue  A 
to  hear,  perfect  health  and  the  unrestricted  a*; 
his  faculties.    The  peculiar  interest  of  his » 
work  will  be  the  picture  it  will  give  of  Xonrei: 
society  immediately  after  the  Beclaratioa  oFliit. 
pendence. 

Mkssbs.  I^nROTOiT  have  in  nnptntion  Tk 
Araiquiiiet  of  Qrtace,  translated  itoia.  the  Getac 
of  G.  F.  Schoemann,  by  E.  G.  Hardy,  M.A.,  k- 
Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  and  J.  S.  Mm 
M.A.,  sometime  Scholar  of  Exeter  Colis;. 
Oxford. 

Mb.  J.  R.  Blaeoton,  M,A.,  one  of  11 
Inspectors  of  Schools,  has,  we  are  infomed. 
into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  MaemillaauidOi).,FT 
immediate  publication,  a  littie  volume  of  pni^ 
suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  urimujB- 
Btruction,  which,  under  the  title  of  The  Tms^. 
will  appear  in  the  course  of  January. 

Mbsbbb.  Nibbkt  iUn>  Oo.  are  aboat  to  iw. 
journal  under  the  title  of  The  CalMie  M 
terian,  intended  to  bring  together  letdiag  sb' 
the  various  Presl^rt^ian  Ohtuclm— Btu 
American,  Oontiueiital,  and  OoboiaL  Ht  is, 
number  wiU  contain  contiibutioos  "bj  the  tek. 
Prof.  W.  G.  Blaikie,  of  Edinburifh ;  Mr.  flar 
Stevenson,  of  Dublin;  Profs.  SchaffuidJfoaai 
Br.  Stewart  Robinson ;  and  by  Dr.  ^  haaf 
and  M.  BeveiUaud,  author  of  La  Quotwlri- 
gieuse  et  la  Solution  Protettanie.  Tkari^ 
also  a  paper  by  t^latoDr.  Livingstoaa,iif^ 
on  high  Christian  grounds,  he  poui!MH  « 
those  who  dwell  on  the  "  sacrifices  "if 
sionary. 

Mb.  CHiRLES  B.  OtTtTis  is  about  tite;«i 
a  catalogue  raisonni  of  the  works  d!^^' 
and  Murillo.    Mr.  Curtis  has  anussediiit^ 
quantity  of  material  bearing  on  these  ani&t^ 
their  works,  and  he  will  be  glad  to  inm  ^ 
correspondents  notes   concerning^  an;  petiR' 
hj  them  which  are  or  have  been  in  ttor  ^ 
aion,  or  which  may  come  under  titdrootiM.  ok 
address   is  9  East  Fifty-Foorth  Stmt,  Vi 
York. 

Prof.  W.  A.  HuwrgB,  the  newlMPfWi'^ 
Professor  of  Jurisprudmce  in  U«iB«tf<^|J 
London,  will  detiver  a  public  intwduiwy'*™' 
on  Thursday,  January  23,  at  7p.i.,  on  "Jtufc; 
prudence,  its  Object,  Methods,  and  Pke in  l«i 
Education."    He  will  lecture  on  Moodiys  f 
Wednesdays  during  the  Lent  Term,  eommeicc 
January  27,  on  Analytical  Jurispradence;  ^ 
during  the  Summer  Term,  commencing  Ap,-'- 
on  the  HistoiT  of  Lej^  Conceptions  tsA 
tions.    Prof.  Hunter  will  retain  his  fonner 
fessorship  of  Roman  Law  till  the  close 
current  session. 

The  January  number  of  the  LondmOf^'^ 
Review  will  contain  an  article  on  "  The  \^'^. 
Future  of  the  United  States,"  by  ^r.^V-^ 
Aubrey,  author  of  the  Natiatud  aM 
History  of  England. 

Thb  appearance  of  the  new  editiou  of  i* 
Eys's  Orammaire  Basqtte  has  anforfunaWj 
delayed  by  the  serious  illness  of  the  ""^^ 
will  not  only  be  considerably  adI"?®*''^^ 
put  forward  many  novel  views  '  and  exp*** 
of  obscure  points  in  Basque  grammar. 

The  German  Archaeological  Institute  in 
has  received  a  valuable  gift  from 
Platner,  son  of  Bunsen's  collabointeur^l 
work  on  Rome.   The  Baron  has  V^seo^  " 
Society  the  entire  librarv  owned  oy'^^r^ 
which  consiete  of  some  1.500  volim"*.  ^ 
with  Italian  history,  chronicles,  topopF^ 
tones  of  separate  aties,  &c,  many  of  tnem 

It  is  s^d  that  Oonnt  Amim 
a  continofttion  of  his  essay  IJff  ™^ 
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The  December  number  of  the  Qeographical 
Magazme  is  the  last  that  will  appear;  bat  the 
editor  ia  careful  to  point  out,  in  his  "  Fuewell  to 
lis  Beaders,"  that  the  work  which  he  has  con- 
Lacted  during  the  past  six  years  will  now  be 
tfficiaUy  taken  up  the  Geographical  Societ;^. 
The  title  of  the  new  publication  will  be  Proceed- 
ng9  of  the  jRo^al  Qeogrttphical  Society  and 
^fanthly  Qeograjfinctd  Record,  published  on  the 
irst  of  each  month  under  the  editorship  of  the 
distant  Secretary.  We  cannot  part  uom  our 
ate  contemporary  withont  a  recognition  of  the 
lisinterested  enterprise  displayed  by  the  pab- 
ishers,  who  in  this,  as  in  other  casee,  have  set  an 
ixample  of  the  as^tanco  that  capital  can  lend  to 
icientiBc  literature.  It  ia  to  be  regretted  that 
:he  public  bare  rewarded  their  liberality  with 
>ut  scanty  support ;  but  we  understand  that  the 
Seographical  Society  bos  ^ven  a  handsome 
uiknomedgment  of  their  services  on  taking  over 
:lie  goodwill  The  principal  feature  in  the  number 
inder  notice  is  a  map  of  the  Bolan  Fass,  by  Air. 
Trelawney  Saunders,  of  the  India  Office,  as  a 
ximpanion  to  the  excellent  map  of  the  ii^yber 
Jiat  appeared  last  month.  Unfortunately,  its 
lorthem  limit  stops  short  of  the  ]^»aent  soane  of 
nilitaiy  operatumi. 

Bt  the  Idndness  of  Mr.  Charles  Bobert  Itiving- 
on,of  the  Stationers'  Company,  in  whose  custody 
he  Company's  books  are,  we  are  enabled  to  give 
he  followinff  entries  of  Masunger'a  Plays  in  the 

legiflter  of  1053 

"  Mr.  Moseley  \ 
The  noble  Choice  or  j*  Orato' 
The  "Wandring  Loners  or  y  Painter 
?he  Italian  night  peece  or  The  Unfortunate 
Pitty 

Llextua  the  Chaste  Gallant  or  The  Bashful 
Loner 

L  very  Woman  or  y*  Womaos  plot 

The  Judge  or  Believe  as  yo"  liat 
L  he  Prisoner  or  y'  to,\t&  Aochoresg 
riie  Cilie  honest  man  or  y  Guardian 
Tbe  Spanish  Viceroy  or  y'  bono'  of  "Women 

iociTn's  Siicrifice  or  j*  borid  Lady 
The  duplicate  titles  above  do  away  with  six 
-upposed  loBt  plays  of  Maasinger's,  if  "  y"  borid 
Lady"  is  Giflord  and  Cunmngham's  "1.  The 
t'orcod  Lady."  The  five  certain  ones  abolished 
ire  the  editors'  Nos.  33.  The  Orator;  36. 
4l<u-iua  or  the  Chaste  Lover;  8.  TAe  Woman't 
fiot;  18.  The  Judge;  and  20.  The  Honour  of 
Women.  Mr.  Riviogton  hopes  to  send  us  shortly 
he  list  of  1663,  comprising  Maasinger^s  remaining 
ilaya. 

Mr.  "KviL,  of  Edinburgh,  wishes  mentioned  the 
luthorities  (which  he  also  sends  ua)  for  the  date 
>f  Masunger's  burth,  and  his  leaving  a  widow,  who 
ived  at  Cardiff.  The  first  is  Sir  Richard  Oolt 
[Iobtb's  History  of  Saliebury  (which  completes 
lis  County  Hiatorr),  p.  619 ;  the  second  is 
Aubrey's  ^fatural  Miatory  of  W&tahire,  edited  by 
fohnBrittan,  4to,  1847,  p.  791:— "Mr.  PbUip 
Vbsnnger,  author  of  severall  good  playes,  was  a 
wrrant  to  his  lordship^  [Philip  Earl*  of  Mont- 
^mery],  and  had  a  pension  of  twenty  or  thirty 
pounds  per  annum,  which  was  paid  to  his  wife 
kfter  bis  decease.  She  lived  at  Cardiff  in  Glamor- 
^nshire."  We  suspect  confusion  between  father 
and  Bon  here,  but  join  in  Mr.  Neil's  hope  that 
Lford  Pembroke  will  have  search  made  in  his 
family  papers  for  payments  of  this  said  annuitjy, 
ind  that  some  man  of  letters  at  Cardiff  will 
jearch  the  registers  there  for  the  burial  of  Mas- 
unger's  widow,  banning  from  March  18, 1638-9, 
the  date  other  husband^  burial.  The  &ct  that 
March  l&'JS  was  in  the  old  style  has  misled 
wTeral  writers  by  a  year  in  their  date  of  Mas- 
linger  s  death. 

Thb  first  part  of  a  Dictionary  ofEngUth  PlarU- 
Kaittea,  by  Mr.  James  Britten,  F^S.,  and  Mr. 
lloUand,  will  be  issued  to  the  members  of  the 
t'uglish  Dialect  Society  in  the  course  of  the  ensu- 
ing week.  It  constitutes  the  last  of  the  society's 
publications  for  the  yesTi  the  others,  the  new 


edition  of  Tusser's  Hu^emdrie  and  Hr.  Dicldn- 
son*fl  Qlounry  of  Cumberland  Wordd  and  Fhra$ea, 
having  been  distributed  some  months  ago.  AI- 
thouffb  in  number  the  smallest,  the  issue  of  1878 
is  in  Dulk  the  lar^t  since  the  formation  of  the 
society.  Messrs.  Britten  and  Holland's  work,  in 
this  its  first  portion,  extends  from  A  to  F. 

A  BBooHD  edition  of  Prof.  Max  Miiller's  Hiln 

bert  Lectures  will  be  published  immediately. 

A  xexnsa  for  the  formation  of  the  Ruskin 
Society  was  held  at  Manchester  on  Tuesday  last 
Its  aims  are  to  promote  the  teachings,  carry  out 
the  works,  and  unite  the  friends  of  Mr.  John 
Roaldn.  The  socie^  proposes  to  ofier  public 
readings  of  Mr.  Riiskiiu  works  to  mstitntions, 
mntuu  improvement  and  other  sodetiea,  and  to 
drawing-room  gatherings.  It  desires  to  place  col- 
lections of  Mr.  Ruskin^  works  in  public  libraries, 
or  render  them  otherwise  accessible  to  all  readers, 
and  to  encourage  their  perusal  and  sale.  It  in- 
vites the  help  of  all  earnest  friends  of  Mr.  Ruskin, 
wherever  resident ;  and  su^ests  the  establishment 
of  local  centres  (in  the  first  instance  at  Man- 
chester) wherever  two  or  three  of  its  adherents 
find  it  possible  to  meet  together.  Monthly  social 
meetings  are  to  be  held  at  Manchester  on  the  first 
Wednesday  in  each  month.  The  subscription  is 
28.  6rf.,  68.,  10s.  6d.f  or  upwards,  yearly.  Mr.  R. 
Bailey-Walker,  F.S.S.,  was  appointed  chairman, 
and  Mr,  W.  Pollen  secretary. 

Sermons  are,  of  course,  best  heard  and  not 
read.  The  last  two  sermons  by  Dr.  Jeliinek, 
preached  at  Vienna  October  12  and  19,  form, 
however,  an  exception  to  this  rule.  The  first, 
Der  Israelititche  Wdthund  (on  the  value  and 
work  of  the  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle),  has 
also  an  interesting  Appendix,  containing  Ad. 
CriSmieaz's  speech  at  the  fete  given  in  his  honoor 
(on  his  return  from  £^pt  in  1840)  by  the 
Jews  of  Vienna,  at  which  the  &mou8  Prince 
Mettemich,  the  once  all-powerful  Minister  of 
Austria,  was  present.  The  second.  Die  SebrHiache 
Sprache,  is  on  the  necessity  for  Jews  to  know  the 
Hebrew  language.  It  would  be  impossible  to  find 
another  orator  who  could  in  so  short  an  address 
treat  such  an  important  and  all-absorbing  theme  : 
of  interest  not  merely  to  Jews  in  particular,  but 
also  to  all  theological  scholars  in  general,  and, 
indeed,  to  all  friends  of  a  liberal  education.  From 
these  sermons  it  wiU  be  seen  that  the  saying 
nagcitur  non  fit  applies  not  merely  to  the  poet,  but 
to  the  writer  of  sermons  also. 

The  aged  B.  Goldberg,  editor  of  Ibn  Jannach's 
Hariqmah  and  Ibn  Ybraeli's  Yetod  'Olam,  and 
the  youthful  M.  Adelmann,  formerly  of  the 
periodical  Saathachar,  are  publishing,  at  Paris, 
under  the  title  Chayye  'OUtm,  a  montblT  periodi- 
cal, in  which  only  extracts  from  old  and  valuable 
Sohnw  MSS>  aro  to  be  givm.  The  first  &seiculuB, 
which  bears  the  date  of  Elul,  has  come  to  our 
hands  and  contains  three  interesting  pieces :  (1) 
R.  Eliyyahu  of  Fesazo's  letter  diescrilung  his 
voyage  from  Venice  to  Famagusta — this  is  from 
the  Paris  MS. ;  (2)  Responsa  of  Rashi,  from  a 
Bodleian  MS. ;  and  (3)  a  Responsum  of  Rabbenu 
GershoRi  (and  not  Qershon  as  the  editors  print  it), 
from  a  Paris  MS.  The  one  which  will  interest 
English  Hebrew  scholars  most  at  the  present  time 
is,  of  course,  the  first  contribution.  A  portion  of 
this  letter  was  translated  into  German  by  the  late 
Dr.  Joat  (see  Jahrbuch  fur  die  Geachichte  der 
Juden  und  dea  Judenthuma,  II.  Bd.,  Leipzig, 
1861,  8vo,  pp.  8-38),  and  a  good  part  of  it  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Athenaeum  of  September  7  of 
this  year ;  but  it  deserves  to  be  translated  anew  and 
entire. 

Db.  Koeniq's  Deutsche  Literaturpeaehichte,  the 
publication  of  the  second  Part  of  which  we  noticed 
in  Joly  last,  has  now  been  completed  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  third  Part.  It  has  enjc^ed  a  marked 
sucoesa.  The  first  two  edithms  of  4,000  copies 
each  have  already  been  exhausted,  and  the  pub- 
lishers are  now  occumed  with  the  preparation  of 
a  douUe  edition  of  6,000  copies,  wnicb,  however, 


will  not  be  in  the  market  before  Februa^.  The 
greater  part  of  the  third  Tolnme  is  devoted  to 
Goethe  and  Schiller,  of  whose  friendship  and 
conjoint  literary  work  an  able  and  vivid  sketch 
is  given.  The  facsimiles  maintain  their  reputa- 
tion for  interest  and  fidelity,  and  include  variou» 
aat<^Taph  writings  of  Germany's  two  great  peets. 


OBITUAJRY. 

MB,  HENRY  HTTtH. 


The  announcement  of  the  very  sudden  and,  ib 
may  be  said,  premature  death  of  this  estimable 
man  will  have  come  as  a  severe  shock,  not  only 
to  his  intimate  friends,  but  also  to  the  numerous- 
persons  in  the  literary  world  with  whom  he  was 
more  or  less  acquainted.  Mr.  Huth  was  little 
more  than  sixty  years  of  age,  ai;d  up  to  the  even- 
ing of  his  death  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  nsoal 
health. 

To  form  a  valuable  and  useful  library  had  been 
the  object  on  which  he  employed  every  Insure- 
hour  at  his  disposal  for  the  greater  part  of  hia 
life;  and  during  the  last  thirty  years  he  haA 
carried  on  this  pursuit  with  untiring  energy  and 
extraordinary  success,  for  his  collection  of  rare 
books  and  MSS.  is  probably  the  most  valuable 
in  Europe  belonging  to  a  private  owner.  It 
is  especially  rich  in  early  voyages  and  travels^ 
Old  En^sh  poetry  and  dramatic  literature,  early- 
printed  English  books,  and  early-printed  books  in 
the  German  and  Spanish  languages,  of  both  of 
which,  as  well  as  of  French,  Mr.  Huth  was  a 
thorough  master.besides  being  an  excellent  classical 
scholar  and  well  read  in  the  scientific  literature  of 
the  day.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
his  liwary  was  confined  to  tlie  classes  above-men- 
tioned ;  on  tiie  contrary,  th«e  is  hardly  anv 
branch  of  aotaciaarian  literature  which  is  sot  well 
represented  in  it  Though  he  loved  his  books  so 
vrell  that  he  never  lent  a  volome  from  his  librai^ 
without  anxiety  lest  any  harm  should  befall  it,  it 
may  safely  be  said  that  he  never  refused  any  rea- 
sonable application  for  a  loan  even  of  his  most- 
prized  treasures.  With  the  desire  that  his  library 
should  not  be  useful  and  interesting  only  to  him- 
self and  his  immediate  friends,  Mr.  ituth  had 
superintended  the  compilation  of  a  descriptive 
catalogue  of  it,  and  during  the  last  eight  years  he 
had  given  the  moat  anxious  care  and  attention  to 
this  work.  That  he  was  not  spared  to  see  the- 
completion  of  this  undertaking  ia  deeply  to  bo 
regretted,  but  as  the  whole  of  it  is  in  MS.  and 
awut  one-half  in  type,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it 
may  not  be  allowed  to  remiun  unfinished.  Mr. 
Huth  had  also  superintended  the  printing  of 
several  volumes,  of  which  only  fifty  copies  were 
struck  off  for  presentation  to  his  friends.  These 
were: — A  Joumev  through  England  A.D.  1762, 
from  a  MS.  in  bis  library;  Pugitioe  Poetic^ 
Piecea,  in  two  thick  octavo  volumes;  and  a 
volume  of  Prefacet,  Dedications,  and  I^nstlea, 
principally  taken  from  unique  or  rare  volumes  in 
his  own  collection.  He  also  printed  a  volume  for 
presentation  to  the  members  of  the  Philobiblon 
Society,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  consisting 
of  a  reprint  of  the  seventy  Black-letter  ballads 
which  he  purchased  at  the  sale  of  the  library  of 
Mr.  Geo.  Daniel.  This  volume  he  allowed  to  be 
republished  in  a  less  sumptuous  form  and  without 
the  woodcuts,  which  were  engraved  for  the  pri- 
vately printed  edition. 

A  notice  of  Mr.  Huth  would  be  worse  than 
incomplete  if  no  mention  ware  made  of  his  per- 
sonal charaetar.  He  was  naturally  of  so  retiring 
and  unobtrusive  a  dispontion  that  to  those  wha 
knew  bat  little  of  him  he  mig^t  seem  to  be  of 
a  cold  and  unsympathetic  nature;  but  all  who 
icnew  him  well  would  bear  testimony  to  the  per- 
fect nobility  of  his  mind  and  the  chivuric  trustful- 
ness of  his  heart,  as  well  as  to  his  extreme  sensitive- 
ness for  the  feelings  and  wants  of  othors. 
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XABL  ftinzKOW. 

Kjlxl  GxrxzKOWjthewell-Iniowii  German  novelist 
and  dramatist,  died  a  few  days  ago  at  Frankfurt- 
on-the-Main.  He  was  born  at  Berlin  in  1811,  and 
belonffed  to  a  generation  of  literarv  men  of  which 
Heinrich  Laube  is  the  eole  survivor,  and  which 
took  its  watchword  from  the  excitement  caused 
fey  the  revolutionary  events  of  1830.  The  move- 
ment represented  by  these  writers  was  known  as 
that  of  "YounfT  Germany and  the  Prussian 
Government  contributed  much  to  their  popularity 
fey  the  tyrannical  order  which  prohibited,  not  only 
the  hooks  they  had  written,  but  also  those  they 
might  write  in  the  future.  Gutzkow  made  his 
lit»ai7  dSbut  in  1883  with  a  satirical  novel  named 
Maha  Gruru;  the  Sittory  of  a  Hod;  but  the 
book  which  made  him  famous  was  the  notorious 
Wt^p  die  Zwfi^rin,  a  detennined  onslaught  on 
marriage,  religion,  a^id  society  generally.  The 
success  of  the  boot  was  again  lately  due  to  the 
brutal  imprisonment  of  the  author.  Gutzkow's 
«econd  and  more  mature  period  is  marked  by  the 
novel  The  Knighta  of  the  H<Aij  OAost  (sug- 
gested by  an  expression  in  Heine's  ffarsreise),  suc- 
ceeded m  1869  by  his  masterpiece,  Der  Zauberer 
ton  Jtom.  Both  novels  were  published  in  no 
less  than  nine  volumes,  and  the  tales  qita  tales 
certainly  suffer  by  this  inordinate  length.  But 
both,  and  especially  the  fFisnrd  of  Jtotne,  are 
brimful  of  new  and,  as  the  event  has  shown,  in 
most  cases  correct  ideas  and  prognostications. 
"Outikow  was  also  a  successful  dramatist,  and  his 
•fiomedies  Der  KonigaUeiUenmt  (founded  on  an 
episode  (rfGoothe'8yonth),7)(M  UrbaddetTartuffe^ 
as  well  as  his  tn^fedy  Uriel  Acaata,  still  keep 
■*he  stage.  His  contributions  to  periodical 
literature— essays  on  poetry,  philosophy,  art,  and 
the  drama — were  Won.  Gutzkow's  recent 
novels  show  a  marked  decline  of  power,  at  least 
when  compared  with  the  works  of  his  mature 
period.  As  an  artist  he  was  always  hampered 
toy  the  political  or  anti-religious  "  purpose  "  from 
which  none  of  his  books  is  free.  Bat  many  of 
his  ideas  have  germinated  tn  the  modem  Empire, 


H0138  OF  lUTEL, 


The  main  body  of  the  London  MisMonary 
Society's  EipediUon  reached  Uiiji  on  August  23, 
5n  good  health  and  strength,  eignteen  days  after 
leaving  Mirambo.  Black-mail  was  levied  upon  it 
by  Katalumpula  and  the  ferryman  ,who  carried 
them  across  the  Malagarazi  river ;  but  these  ex- 
actions would  have  been  more  severe  had  not 
Mirambo  shown  his  interest  in  the  expedition  by 
attaching  a  small  escort  to  it.  The  journey  was 
an  uoprecedentedly  fortunate  one.  No  goods  were 
lost  or  stolen,  and  few  of  the  difficulties  which 
•other  travellers  had  to  encounter  were  experienced. 
The  Rev.  J.  B.  Thomson  has  selected  a  hill  within 
a  distance  of  three  miles  fro.-n  Ujiji,  and  close  to 
Kingoma  Bay,  upon  which  to  establish  the  first 
xnissionary  station. 

Db.  G.  R,  Orbdmbb's  monograph  on  Deltas, 
published  as  a  supplement  to  Peten}tann's  Mit- 
theQungm,  deab  in  an  exhaustive  manner  witii 
one  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  of  physical 
geographer.  The  author  describes  and  classifies 
pnncipel  deltu  of  the  world,  and  then  dis- 
cusses their  oruin  and  tiie  conditions  most  favour- 
able to  their  formation,  A  secular  upheaval  of 
the  coast  acoelraates  the  formation  of  a  delta, 
while  its  subudence  may  altogether  prevent  it, 
«ven  though  the  qoantity  of  segment  deposited 
near  the  month  of  the  river  be  very  consi^rable. 
Lake  deltas  are  similarly  influenced  by  a  rise  or 
fall  of  the  lake  level.  Among  the  numerous  maps 
accomoanying  this  paper  there  is  one  exhibiting 
the  upheaval  and  subsidence  of  hnd.  The  author 
is  Pnvatdoomt  of  geography  at  the  Univoraity  of 
Halle. 

Hveo  TON  EoppBHTKU  describes  in  the  MUth^ 
Mingm  a  trip  to  the  cataraeta  of  the  Moni  riTsr, 


and  thence  into  the  Crystal  or  West  African  slate 
mountains,  where  he  found  scattered  settlements 
of  Etemo,  Manga,  Otonto,  and  Toko,  in  the 
midst  of  the  Fan  and  Osheba.  These  tribes  speak 
a  language  differing  from  that  of  the  Fan,  and 
akin  to  that  spoken  by  the  Shekiani  and  Balinyi. 
They  are  poor  and  harmless,  and,  far  from  placing 
obstacles  m  the  path  of  European  travellere,  are 
willing  to  accompany  them  into  the  interior. 
Elephants  and  gorillas  abound,  and  are  exceedingly 
bold, 

M.  Makchb  proposes  to  start  in  February  next 
for  Western  Africa.  He  intmds  to  ascend  the 
Benue  and  thence  to  push  south  for  the  Congo. 

The  forthcoming  number  of  PetermaniCt  Mitt- 
hnhmgen  contains  a  notice  on  Maps  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition,  in  which  the  English  exhibits  are  not 
very  favourably  spoken  of ;  an  article  on  the  Chonos 
Archipelago  by  Dr.  Carl  Martin,  with  a  map 
based  upon  surveys  made  by  Oapt.  E.  Simpson, 
of  the  Chilian  Navy  ;  &c. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  French  Geographical 
Society,  a  letter  was  read  from  Dr.  Crevaux,  stat- 
ing that  he  had  succeeded  in  ascending  the  River 
Oyapock  in  French  Guiana,  and  had  collected  all 
the  materials  necessary  for  the  construction  of  a 
good  map  of  the  country  traversed.  He  intends 
to  continue  his  journey,  and  to  return  by  some 
hitherto  unexplored  water-route.  Not  having 
found  any  inhabitants  on  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Oyapock,  he  has  been  obliged  to  leave  behind  him 
provisions,  baggage,  and  part  of  his  followers. 
He  now  has  with  him  but  three  negroes,  whom  he 
describes  as  "  choisis  parrai  les  moins  mauvais," 
and  in  any  case  none  of  them  will  be  able  to 
desert,  as  he  has  sent  his  canoes  back.  He  rpached 
the  source  of  the  Oyapock  on  September  21,  and 
is  now  in  the  heart  of  the  country  of  the  Oyam- 
pis,  having  crossed  the  ridge  which  separates  the 
Oyapock  basin  from  that  of  the  Amazon. 

M.  Alfred  Rabatjd,  President  of  the  Geo- 
graphical Society  of  Marseilles,  in  forwarding  the 
interests  of  which  he  has  shown  great  activity 
and  eneigy,  has  just  been  elected  an  Honorary 
Corresponding  Member  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society. 

Two  new  geographical  societies  have  recently 
been  formed  in  Trance,  the  one  at  Rouen  under 
the  presidency  of  M.  Gabriel  Gravier,  and  theother 
at  Nancy  under  that  of  M.  J.  V.  Barbier. 

Thb  January  number  of  the  new  geographical 
periodical,  the  Monthly  Record  of  Geography,  will 
contain,  in  addition  to  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  an  article  on  the 
mountain  passes  of  the  Afghan  frontier  of  British 
India,  by  Mr.  0.  R,  Harkham,  CB.,  illustrated 
by  a  map. 

The  members  of  the  gold-prospecting  and  ex- 
ploring expedition  which  arrived  at  Port  Moresby, 
New  Guinea,  in  the  Cblmivt  a  little  more  than 
seven  months  ago  bound  themselves  not  to  send 
any  account  of  their  proceedings  to  Australia,  and 
consequently  only  occasional  rumours  have  been 
heard  about  them.  Recently,  however,  Mr. 
Hanran,  one  of  their  leaders,  who  had  been  com- 
nelled  to  return  to  Cooktown  through  ill-health, 
has  deemed  it  his  duty  to  publish  some  particulars 
respecting  the  count^,  chieSy  with  the  view  of 
showing  what  the  chances  of  gold-prospectors 
really  are  in  New  Guinea.  The  Colonitt  party, 
which  consisted  of  fourteen  men,  with  seven  pack- 
horses,  crossed  the  Laluka  River,  some  twelve 
miles  ftom  the  coast,  on  May  8,  determined  to 
prospect  the  Goldie  River  for  gold.  This  they 
did  with  much  perseverance  and  under  great 
difficulties  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  country, 
but  only  found  colours  of  gold  and  black  sand. 
They  then  returned  to  the  camp  on  the  Laluka, 
and  after  a  week's  rest  a  party  was  formed  with 
the  intention  of  going  to  die  bead-waters  of  the 
Goldie  River,  Th^  crossed  the  Laluka  and  went 
up  the  old  track  for  five  miles,  when  they  croesed 
the  Goldie  River,  and  steered  east  between  the 


Laluka  and  Momelia  rivers.   After  about  \Z 
miles  the  ranges  compelled  them  to  keep  cks.' 
the  Laluka ;  a  little  further  on  thev  saw  the 
waterfalls  of  that  river,  and  it  became  eTideui  ■ 
they  would  have  to  ascend  on  to  the  tablt-f- 
which  they  beheve  to  be  one  of  the  Kinli. 
ranges.    In  this  journey  the  Goldie  wag  pmy^ 
to  its  source,  but  not  even  colours  conM  Vi 
tfuned,  nor  could  any  trace  of  gold  !»  W' 
any  of  the  branches  at  the  head  of  tke  rim.  i 
Hanran  wishes  "  it  to  be  generally  known  tht:^ 
much  as  one  pennyweight  of  gold  had  not  1~- 
discovered  in  the  Goldie  Itiver  or  ito  tribntrii' 
when  he  left  New  Guinea.  He  states  that  thit  m; 
does  not,  as  was  supposed,  receive  the 
of  the  Mount  Stanley  or  Main  Ran^,  wlut^j. 
drained  by  a  large  river  as  yet  UDexplnrfJ;  ■: 
trends  north-west,  and  empties  itself  into  tteK 
at  Redscar  Bay.    In  conclusion,  he  «nvs  :~ 
"  There  is  plenty  of  game  on  the  Lilotii,  irlv. 
ing  several  aorts  of  pigeons,  of  trliirh  \h  Gw. 
is  the  best ;  it  weighs  from  $  Iba.  to  8  Ik  lic 
cleaned.   Serab  torkeys,  also,  are  ptentiliil  7« 
are,  besides,  different  kinds  of  dock;  oneistihkl: 
duck,  and  perehes  on  the  trees,  ^ild  pigsn:- 
merooB,  bat  it  is  almost  imposable  to  gri  tU^ 
th<>y  lire  in  the  thickest  of  tha  scmb  snd  in? 
wild.  Kangaroo  and  wallaby  nre  iq  flbandinK. 
leaving  the  ncioity  of  the  Laluka,  there  is  »  .y: 
to  be  bad,  not  even  the  kangaroo.  SirJtof  pLiiii 
are  scarce;  we  saw  some  up  the  conntrjudyi 
few." 

The  Moniteur  Uniuereel  has  lately  nwcfii 
series  of  interesting  letters  from  M,  FMl^uiii:; 
in  Western  Africa,  but  which  are  sotDeKbiuri:? 
in  point  of  date  than  that  alluded  to  in  hS'i^i' 

ACADBUT. 

At  the  November  meeting  of  the  hk'j^ 
graphical  Society  Admiral  von  KruMC  ."nr 
an  account  of  the  journeys  which  keUe^ii 
the  river  F^tchora  in  order  to  Btudiit^ 
bility  of  putting  its  basin  into  Mims**' 
with  that  of  the  Obi.   The  idea  of  noin^B^ 
in  Europe  with  Siberia  by  a  wsteMnjlu^'-^ 
engaged  his  attention,  but  it  WM  not  D-  '■' 
that  be  was  able  to  orgaruse  an  eipeditioa  lo  u- 
plore  the  region.  The  first  attempt  wm  mis^ 
ful,  as  a  variety  of  circumstances  prennwd 
from  reaching  the  watershed  of  tk  two 
, Admiral  von  Krusenstem  was  not, 
couraged  by  this  failure,  and  he     e"^'"^  ; 
carry  out  his  expedition  in  1876.  Asanding  t.- 
Sart-Iou,  one  of  the  affluents  of  the  P«chon,p 
reached  the  watershed,  assured  himself  of  the  pt^- 
imity  of  the  Sart-Iougan,  a  tributarj  of  iw'* 
and  ascertained  the  feet  that  both  theSm-l^ 
and  the  SarHougan  are  navigable.  ThescieifiK 
results  of  the  journey  include,  sm™?/**. 
matters,  the  levelling  of  the  principal  jwfflsH 
the  route,  a  complete  series  of  astrononwa**^ 
tions,  and  much  information  of  a  |ieiKt«^'^ 
respecting  a  region  of  which  but  little  is 

Thb  series  of  papers  by  Dr.  Sckwdnfc^' 
the  Unknown  Regions  of  i^ypt,  which  b'^' 
peared  in  rEaploratore,  have  juat  been  pi-f' 
at  Milan  in  a  separate  form  under  the  \\ 
Terra  Incognita  dd^  Bgitto  propmmtt^^ 
accompanied  by  a  map  and  other  i""'^ 
among  which  the  most  noticeable  is  a  p'^'j^ 
city  of  Sanah,  the  supposed  capitsl  of  the 
Sheba.  ,  ,;. 

Prop.  Eieferi  has  been  makinjr  fl 
eomplunt  in  the  Berlui  N^ioadZam''^ 
reappearance  of  the  great  Central  S-^.';, 
serpent,  that  "dream  of  Slav  credulitr,  • 
restoration  of  the  Amu-darya,  or  f""^ 
ancient  bed.    The  Professor  considerfi  that  t-^, 
Stebnitzki's  Report  of  his  explorationfl  m 
brings  down  to  its  real  proportions  » 
myth  "  which  has  at  times  daailed  ^^r,. 
tioo  and  ignorance,  from  Peter  the  Grests^, 
ours,  with  the  extravagant  idea  of  f*^. 
of  uninterrupted  water-way  fif^.^v^tiii 
Khulm  or  Kundus— that  is,  to  within 
miles  from  the  mndoo  KooBb.  Itu>>""'^ 
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L-liiinivelj  diowD  hj  VoQ  Gojen  aod  Lercb  that 
tlie  statements  and  traditions  of  the  ancient  Arabs 
md  otben,  which  describe  the  Ozus  as  once  flow- 
in^r,  not,  as  now,  into  the  Aral,  but  into  the 
Ua.«piim,  were  mere  specalatiTe  combinations  ez- 
:;Iusively  based  on  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  an 
abanduned  river-bed  at  certain  points  of  the 
plateau  or  isthmns  of  Ust-ort,  which  lies  be- 
tween the  two  great  inhmd  seaa.  Prof.  Kiepert 
lUudes  to  Peter  the  Great's  recc^ition  of  the 
F.ilim  of  this  old  channel  as  an  eventual  element 
ill  the  realisation  of  his  plans  of  Asiatic  military 
>r  eiiramercial  enterprise — plans  on  which,  we 
4iould  observe,  authentic  information  is  as  silent 
\»  it  is  on  the  hydraulic  hints  said  to  have  been 
xiven  to  Peter  by  a  certain  Tarkoman  of  Astra^ 
khan.  Better  informed  than  Peter,  the  Ozar 
Alexander  should  know  that  the  old  bed  of  the 
(>.tu8,  which  General  Stebnitzki  examined  for  a 
lt>n^h  of  440  mile^,  belongs  to  freology,  and 
not  to  history.  The  entire  absence  of  all 
traces  of  anterior  civilisation,  such  as  remains 
of  buildings  or  canals,  alon^  the  line  of 
the  General's  exploration  shows  that  the  aban- 
loned  channel  dates  from  pre-hiatoric  Turkestan, 
rvhoreas  the  present  Oxus  runs  through  com- 
:>aratiTeIy  modem  alluvial  formations  of  its  own 
unking.  From  time  to  time  the  river  overflows 
ts  Khivan  banks,  pouring  and  filtering  as  far 
westward  as  Lake  OEuikamiisch.  Arrived  at  the 
*  Yellow  Keeds  "  (ninety  miles  from  the  Khivan 
:own  fiend),  the  truant  waters  would  have  340 
iiilea  to  run  before  reaching  Balkan  Bay  in  the 
[Caspian,  and,  says  Prof.  Kiepert,  the  job  of  com- 
}letely  restoring  their  ancient  bed,  over  sach  a 
ungth  of  desert  isthmus,  would  OTertask  the 
inancial  resources  of  the  richest  State ;  so  that 
'tila.w  credulity"  moat  abandon  this  seductive 
Iream  in  &vonr  of  the  only  practical  method 
ly  which  Russian  commerce  can  be  conveniently 
irou^'ht  to  the  heart  of  Central  Asia — by  the 
:i)DHtruction,  that  is,  of  a  railway  between  the 
Jaapian  and  the  Sea  of  AraL 


luaAsnm  ass  rjcvixwi. 

Tub  OtrnASl  gives  ns  an  "  Ilour  in  a  Librair," 
n  the  form  of  a  criticism  of  Laador  most  solid  and 
:oiind.  Besides  much  that  Mr.  Stephen  has  to  say 
ti'  Lander  himself,  there  are  many  passages  by  the 
way  that  deserve  notice  and  quotation ;  such  as 
hat  in  which  he  develops  his  statement — directed 
^inat  Landor's  and  \\''ordsworth*s  theory — "  that 
t  is  an  utterly  untenable  proposition  that  great 
uen  have  been  generally  overlooked  in  their  own 
.ay:"- 

It  is,  indeed,  true  that  mnch  ephemeral  under- 
wood has  often  hidden  in  part  the  majeatic  forms 
rhich  now  stand  oat  as  sole  relics  of  the  forest.  It 
I  tme  also  that  the  petty  spile  and  jealousy  of  con- 
smporaries,  especially  of  their  ablest  contemporaries, 
as  often  prenntad  the  fall  recognition  of  great  men. 
,nd  there  have  been  some  whose  fame,  like  that  of 
Cnnyan  and  Defoe,  hss  extended  among  the  loirer 
phere  of  readen  before  receiving  the  ratiSeation  (k 
instituted  judges.  Bat  such  irregularities  in  the 
istribotion  of  fame  do  not  quite  meet  the  point.  I 
oobt  whether  one  could  mention  a  single  ease  in 
rhich  an  author,  overlooked  at  the  time  ^th  by  the 
ritics  and  the  mass,  hss  become  famous ;  and  the 
ases  are  reryrare  in  whieh  a  reputation  once  deaayed 
as  again  taken  root  and  showed  real  vitality." 

'he  writer  goes  on  to  point  out  how  very  hollow, 
>r  the  most  part,' are  the  "  reauscitetiona "  of 
rhich  modem  Gteraton  shows  ao  many  examples. 
I\-ea  if  we  take  the  caaes  of  men  who  rettun,  and 
Lwaya  will  retain,  a  charm  for  the  few,  their  real 
ower  in  the  world  is  not  great.  "Though  such 
len  as  Obapman,  Wehstar,  and  Ford,  have  received 
lie  warmest  ealofriea  of  Lamb  and  other  able 
iccessors,  their  vitality  is  spasmodic  and  un- 
ertain.  We  read  them,  if  we  read  them,  at  the 
oint  of  the  critio'a  bayonet."  A  temper  of  mind 
ke  this  is  not  one  to  which  an  enthusiastic  judg- 
ten  t  of  Landor  ia  possible ;  and  hence  Mr.  Stephen, 


while  allowing  to  Luidor  the  gift  of  consummate 
style,  confesses  that  be  is  bored  by  him.  His  disr- 
lognes  want  that  unity  which  ia  essen^  to  truly 
dramatic  work ;  often  they  degenerate  into  mere 
monologues,  so  that  some  of  them  *'  might  as  well 
beheaded,  in- legal  phraseology,  Landor  u.  Landor, 
or  at  most  Landor  v.  Landor  and  Another  — the 
other  being  some  wretched  man-of-straw,  or  Guy 
Faux  effijfy  draj^d  in  to  be  belaboured  with 
weighty  aphorisms,  and  talk  obtrusive  nonsense ;  ** 
his  political  and  religious  notions  are  childish  and 
self-contradictory  ;  his  critical  judgments  are  too 
self-willed,  with  a  hatred  and  contempt  for  the 
romantic  and  the  mystic,  and  consequently  with 
only  a  conventional  word  of  praise  for  the  great 
maatera  of  that  kind  of  art— for  Plato,  Dante,  and 
Shaksnere.  "  He  has  no  basis  of  serious  thought," 
says  Mr.  Stephen;  and  therefore  thia  "most 
superhuman  of  schoolboys  "  has  rather  a  shallow 
view  of  life,  with  *'  no  answer  or  vestige  of  an 
answer  for  any  problems  of  his— nor,  indeed,  of 
any  other — time."  Mr.  Henry  James  writes  in 
the  same  number  the  firat  part  of  another  of  his 
excellent  short  stories ;  returning,  as  is  so  natural 
in  him,  to  the  attractive  theme  of  contrast  and 
contact  between  the  Old  World  and  the  New, 
though  dealing  this  time  with  a  v6ry  different 
phase  of  the  contrast  from  that  presented  in  '*  The 
Europeans."  For  a  masterly  transcription  of  the 
talk  of  a  pretty,  clever,  shallow,  American  mar- 
ried coquette,  we  recommend  readera  to  turn  to 
the  pages  that  report  Mra.  Westgate's  first  con- 
versation with  Lora  Lambeth. 

Blackwood  is  certainly  more  readable  this  month 
than  it  often  succeeds  in  being.  The  paper  on 
I'  French  Home  Life,"  the  fourth  of  a  second  series, 
is  as  ill-natured  and  one-sided  as  preceding  papers, 
hut  it  is  written  with  undeniable  liveliness,  and 
with  an  epigrammatic  force  in  point  of  style  which 
lifts  it  out  of  the  ruck  of  ordinary  magazine  articles. 
Unluckily  the  paper,  like  a  good  deal  else  of  the 
author's  work,  leaves  the  impression  that  the  style 
has  been  cared  for  a  good  deal  at  the  expense  of 
the  matter.  Mr.  Hamerton's  "  Round  my  House  " 
ie  not  so  well  furnished  with  pointed  paragraphs ; 
but  that  it  contains  the  impressions  of  a  true 
observer  of  French  life  anxious  to  see  clearly  first, 
and  to  record  faithAill^  afterwards,  is  as  evident 
on  the  one  band  as  it  ia  plain  on  the  other  that 
the  author  of  the  Btadcwood  papera  will  only  see 
just  BO  much  of  the  country  analysed  as  will  suit 
a  preconceived  literary  effect.  But  in  these  days 
of  slipshod  writing,  such  briskness  and  ease  of  stvle 
ought  not  to  pass  without  a  word  of  acknowledg- 
ment. The  article  on  "  The  Fruit  and  Vintage  of 
Herefordshire "  ought  to  delight  the  hearts  of 
Herefordshire  people,  and  bring  a  welcome  dash 
of  spring  bloom  and  autunm  colour  into  this 
December  snow  and  dreariness.  It  is  evidently 
the  work  of  one  who  has  grown  up,  perhaps  even 
grown  old — if  one  may  draw  conclusions  from 
certain  passages  in  the  article — among  apple  and 
pear  oronards,  who  knows  all  their  practical  secrets 
and  methods,  and  yet  who  has  certainly  managed 
in  Uiis  paper  to  bring  apples,  and  even  modem 
apple-growers,  within  the  range  of  literature 
by  a  certain  happy  £uicifnl  use  of  homely  fitcts 
and  material.  There  is  not  the  least  preten- 
sion in  the  article,  but  its  simplicity  and  zest 
make  it  verr  j)lea8ant  reading.  The  paper  on 
"  Journalists''  is  entertaining,  and  will  give  out- 
sidere  j^limpses  behind  the  scenes ;  while  the  lovers 
of  particuUrly  ugly  ghost  stories  will  find  an  in- 
artistic example  in  "  The  Cottage  by  the  River." 

MacmiUan  containa  a  good  deal  of  politics  and 
a  good  deal  of  poetry;  a  paper,  not  too  well 
written,  on  "  The  Scottish  Philoeophy,"  by  Prof. 
Olark  Muiray ;  a  further  and  longer  instalment  of 
"Haworth'a;"  and  a  remarkable  paper  by  Mr. 
Tylor  on  "  ^k^mmon  among  the  Aztecs.''  The 
title  is  a  littie  misleading,  for  naif  the  article  is 
oecn^ed  with  a  general  history  of  backgammon, 
and  its  kindred  games,  in  QxMce,  Rome,  Egypt, 
•od  Modem  India,  bdore  we  come  to  North 


America  at  all.  Mr.  Tylor  shows  his  usual  skill 
in  tracing  the  varieties  of  type  to  which  "  the  back- 
gammon family  "are  liable,  whilu  retaining  their 
general  definition  as  "  games  which  cousisl  in  mov- 
ing pieces  on  a  diagram,  not  at  Ihu  player's  free 
choice,  as  in  draught-playing,  but  conforuiably 
to  the  throws  of  lots  or  dire."  He  supposes  "  that 
the  draughts  were  originally  mere  counters,  such 
as  little  stones,  shuffled  on  a  calculatiii^r  bofird  to 
reckon  up  the  successive  thruvs,  and  that  it  was 
an  afterthought  to  allow  skill  in  the  choice  of 
moves."  The  moat  notable  niembera  of  the 
familv  are  certainly  the  twn  on  which  Mr.  Tylor 
founds  the  argument  of  bis  puper — the  modem 
Indian  pachin  and  the  Mexican  game  of  patoUi, 
the  latter  of  which,  as  described  in  Gomara's 
Hittory  of  the  India$,  is  the  vtsry  image  and  re- 
petition of  the  former.  It  would  take  up  more 
space  than  we  can  afford  to  follow  Mr.  Tylor 
tnroii;h  the  carious  details  of  the  game  which 
he  gives ;  we  need  only  notice  one  point  of 
analogy  —  viz.  the  principle  of  scoring,  the 
highest  score  being  counted  for  the  rarest  throw, 
just  as  with  us  "doubles"  count  four  times 
the  figure.  The  writer's  concluuons  are,  in 
the  first  place,  that  the  game  must  have  come 
to  Mexico  from  Asia ;  and,  secondly,  that 
''  if  we  are  bound  to  open  &  theoretical  road  for 
even  a  well-marked  game  to  migrate  by  from  Asia 
to  America,  then  there  are  plenty  of  other  matters 
waiting  for  passage  along  the  route."  A  vast 
number  of  coincident  beliefs  and  observances,  on 
which  Mr.  Tylor  only  touches  lightly,  will  have  to 
be  explained ;  and  it  may  well  be  that  tracking 
the  migrations  of  a  game  m^y  lead  to  solutions  of 
the  highest  ethnoh^ical  importance.  We  may 
observe,  by  the  way,  that  Mr.  Tylor  throughout 
assnmes  that  the  game  must  have  been  "  imported  " 
into  Mexico  from  Aria,  and  aaya  nothing  of  a 
possible  Asiatic  origin  of  the  Mexicana  themselves. 

Temple  Bar  is  this  month  decidedly  entertain- 
ing, in  its  gossipy  way.  The  best  paper  is  a 
long  one  on  wat  strange  character  Thomas  Hol- 
cro^  author  of  7A«  Road  to  Ruin,  and  numerous 
other  plays;  himself  the  son  of  a  vagrant,  and 
brought  up  "on  the  tramp,"  or  in  a  horse- 
trainer's  stables,  or*  at  the  cobbler's  stall ;  then 
turning  strolling  player,  and  often  nearly  atiirving 
for  want  of  a  week's  salary ;  afterwards  a 
successful  dramatist,  and  able  to  command  l,600f. 
for  the  copyright  of  a  bonk  of  travels;  and 
again  committed  to  Newgate  for  his  dangerous 
political  opinions.  Such  a  man,  had  he  been 
a  Frenchman,  would  long  siaco  have  attracted 
some  firat-rate  critic  to  tell  his  story ;  in  England 
his  fame  must  be  content  to  trust  itself  to  the 
chatty  bi<wrapher  in  Temple  Bar.  Another  paper, 
slighter  atlll,  is  that  on  Mdlle.  AisstS  or  Haydue, 
the  interesting  young  Circassian  who  was  picked 
up  in  the  Oonstantinople  slave-market  by  the 
French  Ambaaaador,  and  who  afterwards  bscame 
an  important  member  of  the  cleverest  society  of 
the  capital  under  Louis  XV. 
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FCOBHNOB  LBITEB. 


Florence;  December  13,  tS78.* 

Almost  Bimultaneously  with  the  Leopardi  family 
correspondence,  reviewed  in  my  last  latter,  two 
other  worka  appeared  to  swell  our  knowlei^e  of 
the  poet's  life  and  works.  One  of  these  comes  to 
U3  from  Germany:  Opere  mediie  di  Oiacomo 
Leopardi  pubblieate  $ugl%  Autogrqfi  Recanateti, 
da  GKtueppe  Oognoni  (Halle:  Niemeyer).  This 
Tolnme  _  consists  mainly  of  philological  essays  and 
translations  from  ancient  writers,  many  being 
Rchoollx^  attempts,  which,  although  valuable  to 
those  interested  in  the  examination  of  Leopardi's 
course  of  study  and  linee  of  thought,  have  little 
interest  for  freneral  readers  whose  chief  concern  is 
with  Ijeoparai  the  poet.  The  second  Tolume  will, 
however,  comprise  some  sketches  of  litoary  work, 
and  an  idyl — "Le  BiiuemlBanze" — never  before 
published. 

Of  greater  importance  in  OTeiy  respect  is  Signor 
Prospero  Viani's  Appendice  all'  Eputolario  e  agli 
Scritti  Oiovanili  di  Oiacomo  Leopardi  (Floren(» : 
Barbera),  for  this  volume,  beside  many  docu" 
ments  and  intereeting  records  of  the  poet's 
youth,  gathered  from  the  lips  of  surviving 
membwa  of  the  &mily,  contains  many  note- 
worthy letters  from  Leopudi  himself  relating 
to  the  nrindpal  incideatB  of  his  madi-t<mnentecl 
life.  For  instance,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
uckened  by  the  iron  rule  and  unsympathetic 
atmosphere  of  his  home,  and  hopeless  of  winning 
his  father's  pemuFsion  to  use  nis  energiea  and 
carve  his  own  way  in  the  world,  he  laid  Bis  plans 
for  a  secret  flight  But  as  at  that  time  passports 
were  required  for  the  shortest  journey,  he  had  to 
apply  for  the  necessary  papers  to  a  friend  of  the 
family.  This  friend  in  writing  to  Count  Monaldo 
innocently  betrayed  the  plot,  for  the  poet  had  im- 

Slied  if  not  asserted  that  his  father  sanctioned  his 
eparture.  Upon  this  there  were  terrible  scenes 
in  the  Becanati  household.  The  indignant  father 
hung  the  passport  on  the  wall,  and  ironically  bade 
his  son  take  it  when  he  pleased.  Among  other 
preparations  for  escape  Giacomo  Leopardi  had 
composed  a  farewell  letter,  craving  his  father's 
forgiveness,  and  setting  forth  the  reasons  driving 
him  to  a  step  which  in  those  days  was  judged  a 
far  more  desperate  one  than  it  would  w  now. 
Tragically  earnest  in  tone,  though  couched  in  the 
most  respectful  terms,  this  eloquent  letter  is 
in  fact  a  tremendous  denunciation  of  parental 
tyranny.  What  that  tyranny  was  may  be  con- 
ceived from  the  fact  taat  until  over  the  age  of 
twenty  the  young  man  had  never  been  permitted 
to  leave  the  house  unaccompanied.  Ilia  every 
act,  his  every  thought,  was  subject  to  jealous 
scrutiny,  and  yet,  as  he  reminds  his  father,  he  had 
done  nothing  to  justify  this  unceasing  distrust. 


Beeidea,  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  to  show  that, 
even  by  intimate  friends,  Ooont  Monijldo  was  con- 
sidered "excesdvely  severe  with  his  children." 
This  letter  is  now  for  the  first  time  before  the 
world,  and  though  we  are  not  told  that  it  ever 
reached  his  fether's  eyes,  it  may  well  be  that 
it  helped  to  bring  alwut  the  poet's  first  release 
from  bondage,  his  long  talked  of  journey  to  Rome. 
For  that  Kecanati  was  a  prison  rather  than  a  home 
is  seen  by  every  allusion  to  it  in  Leopardi's  cor- 
respondence, save  in  communications  with  his 
father.  Notwithstanding  his  warm  affection  for 
brothers  and  sisters,  he  never  returned  there 
except  under  the  pressure  of  material  necessity. 
On  one  of  these  visits,  soma  tea  years  after 
the  date  of  his  attempted  flight,  ha  writes 
to  his  friend  Ronni  that  he  "is  bursting 
with  rage  and  entuii,  that  he  can  do  nothing,  hope 
Qothii^."  Yet  during  the  interval  he  had  spent 
years  at  Bologna,  Florence,  Rome,  and  found  con- 
tentment nowhere. 

For,  as  we  know,  his  life  was  a  continual^ 
struggle  agfunst  bodily  suffering,  mental  unrest, 
defeated  hopes  ;  and,  though  some  few  discerning 
friends,  like  Pietro  Giordani,  Bunsen,  and  Niebuhr, 
appreciated  his  powers,  it  was  only  after  his  death 
that  his  genius  began  to  win  universal  recognition. 
Few  lives,  in  short,  have  been,  so  densely  clouded 
by  ^loom  and  despondency;  and  the  intensely 
tragic  eamestaess  of  the  man  precluded  him  from 
culling  any  sweetness  from  the  scenes  and  cix- 
cumstances  of  duly  life.  His  feeling  for  nature, 
for  exaimtle,  no  one  can  doubt,  yet  it  Drought  him 
no  comfort;  and  it  is  signiScaat  that  among 
memoranda  for  a  projected  poem,  after  sketching 
a  noble  landscape,  he  adds:  "and  a  vast  moun- 
tain slope,  with  passers-by  lost  to  nght  as  they 
cross  it ;  embleim  of  infinity.*^ 

Signor  Viani's  volume  gives  us  some  curious 
details  of  Leopardi's  mode  of  study.  One  day,  a 
friend  sitting  beside  him,  while  he  was  working  at 
one  of  his  dialogues,  noticed  that  whenever  he 
had  filled  a  page  he  took  up  an  English  grammar 
and  studied  it  attentively  until  his  ink  had  dried. 
"  I  never  use  pounce,"  he  explained ;  "  I  loam 
English  while  my  writing  dries,  and  German  I 
acquired  in  the  same  manner. "  His  strength  of 
will  was  also  shown  in  the  way  he  combated  the 
cold,  from  which  he  suffered  so  intenselv.  He 
could  not  have  a  fire — whether  from  dislike  to  it 
or  from  poverty  is  not  explained — and  so  used  to 
sit  writiag  for  hours  tucJied  in  a  big  bag  stuffed 
vrith  feauers. 

We  also  learn  lliat  Silvia,  the  henune  of  one 
of  Leopardi's  earliest  and  most  impaasioned  poems, 
was  a  beautiful  (prl  of  Recanati  who  died  very 
youDg.  Giacomo  and  bis  brother,  from  their 
study  window,  used  to  watch  her  working  at  her 
loom  and  t^  with  her  by  signs.  Hia  love-affair 
with  Nerina,  the  coachman's  daughter,  vros  carried 
on  in  the  same  Platonic,  faraway  fashion ;  and 
though  in  after-years  he  more  than  once  expe- 
rienced the  passion  of  love,  he  never  seems  to 
have  been  loved  in  return.  The  exaggerated  con- 
tempt for  women  and  sweepinj^  denunciations  of 
the  sex  expressed  in  letters  to  his  cousin  Melchiore 
are  plainly  the  outcome  of  one  of  the  unrequited 
passions  that  helped  to  embitter  his  life.  In  all 
things  fate  was  adverse  to  him, 

StoJ'ia  delta  Letteratura  Italiana  di  Adolfo 
Bartoli.  Vol.  I.  (Florence:  Sansoni.)  The 
name  of  the  learned  author,  Professor  of 
Italian  Literature  at  the  Istituto  Superiore  of 
Florence,  is  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  genuine 
importance  of  this  intrwluotory  volume  to  a  new 
Histoiy  of  Italiui  litnatmre.  Prof.  Bartoli,  the 
author  of  a  ptevions  work,  7  primi  due  Seedi 
delta  Letteratura  Italiana,  which  is  of  great  value 
to  all  philological  and  historical  students,  tells  us 
that  his  new  book  is  addressed  rather  to  the 
general  reader.  This  first  instalment  treats  of  the 
fundamental  characteristics  of  mediaeval  litera- 
ture, laying  bare  the  groundwork  on  which  later 
monuments  of  Italian  genius  were  erected.  The 
following  lists  of  contents  will  give  an  idea  of 


the  ground  covered  by  these  preparatorv  ck.-. 
I.  Chronicles ;  11.  Historiee  in  Verae  and  Hii'.;^ 
Songs;   III.  Moralities;  IV.  Legends;  V.^ 
lipoua  Lyrics:  VI.  Rdigious  Drama;  Vliij 
cydowiedias ;  VlH.  Poetiy  of  the  Gife 

IX.  The  FtMimtx  and  the  Ronmct  of  Amc- 

X.  The  Romance  of  the  Bm\  XL  hm.\ 
Poetry. 

Not  unfrequentiy  histories  of  litmton^ 
treated  almost  exclusively  &om  the  litetanfcb 
of  view.  This  is  not  uie  esse  with  the  jne 
work,  for  FMf.  Bartoli  with  his  wide  and  cn^ 
literaJT'  knowledge  and  charm  of  stjle  comk 
equal  scientific  eccuracy.  Indeed,  he  nuT  be  & 
to  have  qiecial  qnali&ations  for  esaniniici. 
literature  of  the  Middle  Agce,  to  vbieJi  ik.- 
devoted  so  many  years  of  study  and  pUli^ 
research.  Of  spedial  interest,  we  venton  tu  vn. 
will  be  found  the  chapter  on  the  Ghronid^f.:- 
taining  a  summary  of  Salimbene's  Bccoiiii,i:. 
that  on  the  wandering  scholars,  or  (joIiiinji:Ti: 
throughout  the  volume  we  admire  the  mi-- 
keenness  in  probing  the  temper  of  the  meiin 
mind,  and  his  masterly  method  of  pobtk^ 
the  gradual  evolution  of  higher  lotelki : 
speakmg  of  the  Trojan  legends,  and  howi:: 
Middle  Ages  every  Italian  city  clumed  t 
founder  some  one  of  the  heroes  of  TTar,ti.- 
Ti;^ftrW  that 

"  it  WAS  an  obscure  and  aseossdoai  iutiK  li' 
urged  Italians  to  become  h«n  and  vemia  : 
anttqidty,  and  it  was  at  the  uma  tintibf: 
pteeoMor  to  the  Benainance;  it  vol  tluDii?.: 
the  latent  Latin  element  which  becant  Idar;'- 
works  of  learned  men,  and  turned  to  Itgsli: » 
popular  £aoey." 

We  must  not  fbrget  to  note  the  eaieK: 
activity  of  Italy  in  the  field  of  hist«n^ 
Oarefnlly-annotatad  documents  frn^Mi- 
of  this  or  that  Italian  city  are  contiM^a"-; 
ing  to  facilitate  the  laboiurs  and  add  tc 
of  material  at  the  disposal  of  fatnre  laSif^ 
The  Director  of  the  Siena  Arcbirffl'^a- 
Banchi)  has  just  published  a  collection  of 
Statutes  of  the  thirteenth  and  foarteaitiK- 
turies,  which  give  new  illustrations  of  the 
of  the  period  and  precious  evidence  cate^ 
sundry  disputed  modes  of  speech. 

Among  new  works  for  the  winter  leuiB  »■ 
are  promised  a  biography  of  that  mncfi-fS'**'''' 
man,  Antonio  Foscarini,  Venetian  Ambsaador: 
London  in  the  reign  of  James  L,  from  ■ 
Signor  Morporgo,  hitherto  best  knxn  a  ■  «r.  - 
on  political  economy.     Prof.  B*,^"'^' 
aonouncee  the  pubUcation  in  book  tbm «)- 
lectures  on  Manzoni  delivered  by  luD  >J<^ 
last  spring ;  while  numerous  Engiidi 
hail  with  delight  the  appearance  ofanwrti-  - 
of  Vasarf  (Florence  :  Sansoni),  enriched  J? 
addition  of  many  notes  and  correctiona  of^!^ 
standing  errors,  by  the  well-known  enW^t 
G.  Milaneei.  This  will  be  in  eight  octawftW 
two  of  which  are  already  published.  _^ 

In  conclusion,  I  must  call 
book  by  the  very  popular  writer  Pr*'^'^ 
Mantegazza,  entitled  La  mia  Tatfjo=f'-^ 
is  the  daintiest  of  the  manv  dainty  edi"*^, 
by  that  enterprising  publisher  SigwV, 
Zanichelli,  of  Bol^a.    It  is  a  cheerfo^'^ 
literary  prosperi^  when  ft  firm  notw '  " 
liberality  of  its  dealings  with  aathoiB  aa  ^■ 
to  offer  to  the  pablic  vohinieB  fii^^Hf;,,- 
exquisite  paper  and  enriched  with  fanfiw> 
ings,  arabeuaes  and  vignettes  for  wiut» 
choice  old  Aldine  editions  have  been 

The  book— as  its  name,  Jlfy  PaW'f.  'T. 
consists  of  stray  thoughts,  aphorisius  »» 
grams,  and  is  intended  to  form  a  pt^^^ 
history  of  the  human  mind.  In 
Prof.  Mantamaia  explains  the  concepti^"- 
work  in  the  following  terms:— 
"  It  is  perhaps  the  first  tim*  that  a  rT'fJ^S  -  • 
the  thoughu  of  thirty  yeara  of  hi*  '']VJ!*!-ft 
ages  of  siztewi  and  fntr-nz)  ananffd  lit*  , 
an  entomolcgical  collection— eadr  with  ta  i^i 
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ilite  and  birthplace— 90  that  you  may  folloir  their 
ascending  and  descending  parabola  and  mark  their 
eonraa  t^sgh  the  hysterical  melancboliea  of  yonth  to 
the  daring  of  manhood  and  the  .jMvciae  and  definite 
tbrms  of  the  etystallised  conTietions  of  middle-age. 
Surely  the  thoughts  of  man  are  at  least  as  worthy  of 
attention  as  the  glittering  B|)ecnmens  of  Coleoptera  And 
Lrpidopttra  impaled  on  pins  in  the  eases  of  a  museum! " 
And  as  the  author  is  a  litaraiy  artist  and  a  keea 
obserrer  of  nature  and  manhiDd,  as  well  as  a  dis- 
tinf^hed  ^hynolog^,  some  wittj  definition, 
quaint  aphorism  or  BugseBtiTe  idea  meets  onr  eras 
at  everj  page  of  this  pleaaant  little  Tolome.  Let 
us  hope  that  thirty  years  henoe  the  author 
oonUnne  the  eeries,  for  things  would  be  at  a  had 
pass  were  human  thoughts  so  utterly  crystaUised 
at  the  age  of  forty-six  as  to  he  incapable  of 
further  piogresnon.  A  Uw  apedmens  called  at 
random  may  serre  to  gire  s  tiste  of  tike  quality  of 
this  little  collection. 

"  To  separate  is  aeieace  :  to  reunite  is  art." 

"  Libraries  are  kaleidoseopes  of  hnman  thought." 

'*  Life  is  a  Tolume  of  whioi  the  rnvto-dorr^fbrmB 
the  largest  portion." 

"  Ituy  most  be  visited  to  learn  vhatman  has  done, 
Liondoa  and  Paris  to  zeeognise  iriut  he  can  do,  and 
America  to  sea  what  he  vm  do." 

"The  joy  of  repose  lasts  an  hour:  the  joy  of  labour 
a  lifetime. 

"  Pride,  Ulu  the  thistle,  is  the  only  plant  that 
grows  in  barren  solL" 

liOnU  VZLLAXI. 
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SCIENCE. 

;  Keiliruehrifteti  und  Cfewhiehigfonehung.  By 
Eberhard  Schrader.  (Qiessen :  Bicker.) 
Gutschhid's  attack  on  the  reanlta  of 
Assyrian  decipherment,  and  more  especially 
on  Prof.  Schrader,  the  corypliaetis  of  As- 
syrian decipherment  in  Grermany,  has  called 
forth  an  elaborate  and  ezhaastive  reply 
from  the  latter.  Unlike  most  controTerBial 
books,  however,  it  is  a  good  deal  more  than 

mere  reply ;  it  is  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  ancient  histoid  and  geography  of 
tlie  East,  which  presents  the  restilta  of 
Assynan  researoh  in  a  clear  and  convincing 
form  to  the  general  reader,  and  offers  much 
that  is  new  to  the  special  student.  After 
reading  Prof.  Schrader's  chapters  on  the 
Assyrian  Canon  and  its  relation  to  the  chron- 
ology of  the  Old  Testament  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  statements  of  claasical  writers 
on  the  other,  it  will  be  diffictilt  for  even  the 
most  determined  advocate  of  "  the  old  learn- 
ing '*  to  refuse  any  longer  to  admit  the  com- 
Xjletenesa  and  exactitude  of  the  Assyrian 
<;hronology,  and  the  necessity  of  correcting 
the  chronology  of  the  Bible  by  means  of  itk 
Kqnally  difficult  will  it  he  for  him  any 
longer  to  see  in  the  mysterious  Pal  of  Kings 
and  Chronicles  another  personage  than 
Tiglath-Pileser  himself. 

As  the  book  traverses  so  wide  a  field,  geo- 
f^raphical  and  historical,  I  can  do  no  more 
than  draw  attention  to  those  parts  of  it 
which  either  from  their  novelty  or  cogency  of 
reasoning  seem  to  be  most  worthy  of  regard. 
On  the  historical  side,  then.  Prof.  Schrader 
demonstrates  that  the  two  copyists  of  the 
Chaldean  historian  Berosns,  Alexander  Poly- 


of  Babylonian  kings,  the  other  the  list  of 
Assyrian  kingSj'during  the  eighth  and  seventh 
centuries  B.C.,  and  since,  owing  to  the  con- 
quest of  Babylonia  by  Assyria,  the  two  lists 
nrequently  coincide,  the  demonstration  has 
an  important  bearing  on  the  critical  treat- 
ment of  our  sources  of  Babylonian  history. 
On  the  geographical  side,  the  map  of  Western 
Asia  as  it  existed  in  the  Assyrian  period  is 
fairly  restored.  Prof.  Schrader  has  em- 
hodied  the  geographical  identifications  which 
an  advanced  Imowledge  of  the  inscriptions 
has  enahled  the  coneubrm  scholar  to  make 
during  the  last  few  years,  has  added  sereral 
new  ones  of  his  own,  and  has  oriticised  or 
confirmed  others  that  were  donbfcfnl.  It  is 
satis&ctory  to  me  to  find  that  he  accepts  on 
the  whole  the  identifioations  of  localities  in 
northern  Syria  which  I  proposed  in  the 
Academy  two  years  ago.  To  these  I  would 
now  add  the  town  of  Mitanu  or  Mntunn  in 
the  land  of  the  Hittites,  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Euphrates  and  not  far  from  their 
capital  Carohemish,  which  is  evidently  the 
same  place  as  Matenau,  mentioned  by  the 
Egyptian  king  Ramses  III.,  in  close  connexion 
with  Carchemish.  Arazik,  which  is  named 
along  with  Mitanu,  is  compared  by  Prof. 
Schrader  with  the  Eregiza  of  Ptolemy.  The 
distinction  which  he  draws  in  another  part  of 
his  hook  between  the  Arabian  Nabatheans — 
the  Nebaioth  of  Qenesis  (called  Nabaitai  in 
the  Assyrian  inscriptions) — and  the  Aramean 
Nabatheans  in  Southern  Babylonia  (called 
Nabata  by  the  Assyrians)  is  quite  convinc- 
ing. The  difficulty  which  he  finds,  on  the 
other  "hand,  in  accotmting  for  one  of  the 
forma  (Ya-at-nan)  under  which  the  name  of 
our  new  acquisition,  Cyprus,  appears  on  the 
cuneiform  monuments,  may  be  solved  by  the 
fact  that  the  second  character  in  it  has  the 
phonetic  valne  of  d  aa  well  as  at.  Conse- 
quently the  name  should  be  read  Ya-a-nan, 
for  the  usual  Yavnan,  or  [isle]  **  of  the 
lonians  "  or  Greeks. 

It  may  be  hoped  that  after  this  volome  we 
shall  hear  no  more  of  those  attaoira  on  the 
results  of  Assyrian  decipherment  which  still 
occasionally  make  their  appearance,  and  are 
the  fruit  of  either  ignorance  or  misconcep- 
tion. Assyrian  scholars  have,  no  doubt, 
much  to  answer  for.  Some  of  them  have 
been  too  ready  to  build  theories  on  defective 
evidence,  wmle  others  have  rnshed  into 

{>rint  before  they  had  passed  through  the 
ong  training  and  drudgery  needful  for  in- 
terpreting the  inscriptions.  Bub  the  way  to 
correct  these  errors  is  not  by  confounding 
together  the  certain  and  the  uncertain,  or 
by  assuming  that  one  who  is  entirely 
ignorant  of  a  snhjeot  is  better  able  to  jnd^ 
<n  it  than  those  who  have  made  it  theur 
special  study.  A.  H.  Satcb. 


SCIENCE  NOTES. 


ASTBOirOlCT, 

Catalogue  dta  itoUta  double*  «t  multipUt  en 
mauMmaU  rtUMf  mtmn^  Par  Oanille 

Fkmmazion. — The  number  of  known  douUe  stan 
is  so  laige^  and  the  observatioaB  of  their  relative 
positions  are  scattered  tiinugh  so  many  publica- 
tions, that  the  obeerveis  themselves,  or  even  those 
astronomers  who  have  paid  some  special  attention 
to  the  subject,  have  not  been  able  to  give  aatis- 
,  ftctory  answers  to  many  queations  connected  with 
histor  and  Abydenns,  give,  the  one  the  list  |  it,  on  account  of  the  want  of  a  comprehensive 


catalogue  eontaimng  the  ccdleeted  results  of  Ihe 
observations  for  each  pair  or  system  of  stars,  and 

gfiving  the  chief  deductions  from  their  det^led 
examination  and  comparison.   The  several  partisl 
catalogues  of  the  kind  which  have  appeared  from 
time  to  time  have  long  been  inadequate  to  repre- 
sent the  jgrowing  mass  of  observations,  and  M, 
Flammanon  has,  eonaaquently,  undertaken  a  very 
useful  task  by  gathering  the  scattered  materials 
from  all  sides,  and  by  puring  them  and  their  re- 
sults in  a  compressed  form  at  the  servioe  of 
obs^era  and  or  scientific  readers.   The  volume 
just  published,  which  seems  to  represent  about 
one-half  of  his  undertaking,  includes  all  double 
and  multiple  stars  the  reuitive  motion  of  which 
appears  to  he  established   as    certain.  The 
number  of   tiiese    systems    of   stars  is  819, 
of  which  731  are  double,  73  triple,  12  quad- 
ruple, 2  quintuple,  and   1  sextuple,  together 
1746  stars,  variou^y  connected  or  associated. 
The  results  of  all  the  known  observations  of  these 
stars  are  collected,  the  whole  number  of  observed 
angles  of  podtion  and  of  observed  distances 
amounting  to  about  38,000,  or  to  about  14,000 
complete  measures.   The  list  of  observations  of 
each  doaUe  or  multiple  star  is  accompanied  by  a 
short  account  of  its  motion,  of  its  history,  of  the 
magnitudes  and  colours  of  its  components,  and  of 
the  chief  circumstances  which  may  be  of  interest 
for  the  study  of  its  nature.  Some  of  these  couples 
have  been  very  frequently  observed;  others,  on 
the  contrary,  have  been  much  n«:lected;  and, 
therefore,  Fiammarion  sent  a  list  of  them  to  the 
chief  double-star  observers,  asking  for  their  re* 
observation,  and  his  appeal  was  willingly  re- 
sponded  to  by  observers  m  America  as  well  as  in 
Europe.    When,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1876,  Le 
Verrier  learnt  that  Fiammarion  had  had  to  appeal 
to  foreign  astronomers  for  their  measurement,  he 
placed  one  of  the  mat  equatoriala  of  the  Paris 
Observatory  at  his  msposal;  and  Fiammarion  ao- 
cordingly  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to 
make,  during  the  year  1877,  a  series  of  observa- 
tions, whi(£  are  eommunicated  in  the  present 
volume.   He  states  that  this  is  the  first  time  that 
a  series  of  doable-star  measuree  has  been  made 
at   a   French    observatory.     The  conriseness 
with  which  the  catalogue  is  arranpred  and  printed 
deserves  praise  and  lecommendation.  Practical 
observers  and  computers  will  appreciate  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  such  a  mass  of  data  compressed 
into  a  handy  volume  of  moderate  size,  without  the 
introduction  of  any  sensible  disadvantages.  The 
places  of  the  stars  in  the  heavens  are  given  by  their 
right  ascensions  and  polar  distances  for  1880.  The 
lists  of  their  obserred  relative  positions  fnrnish  the 
date,  expressed  is  hundredth  parts  of  the  year  (ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  Oastor,  in  which,  for  some  un- 
expluned  reason,  the  fractions  of  the  years  are  iu>t 

S'ven),  tihe  ang^  of  porition  to  tenths  of  a  degree, 
e  distance  to  hundredths  or  tniths  of  a  second, 
and  letters  of  reference  in^eatiiw  the  observer. 
It  would  have  beat  v«y  dedxabls  that  in  the 
table  of  abbreviations,  in  which  these  letters  are 
explained,  the  volumes  of  the  different  publicAtions 
should  have  been  mentioned  in  which  the  original 
observations  of  the  (Ufierent  observers  are  to  be 
found.  The  absence  of  these  necessary  references 
is  likely  to  give  some  trouble  to  readers  who  may 
wish  to  consult  the  original  authorities.  The 
statements  which  follow  the  lists  of  positions  ap- 
pear to  have  been  made  with  judgment  and  dis- 
cretion. The  collection  of  all  the  partial  results 
which  the  catalogue  offers  allows  Fiammarion  to 
classify  the  double  stars  according  to  certain  pecu- 
liarities of  their  relative  motions.  He  finds  that  there 
are  altt^ther  3S3  eases  of  phyncally  connected 
double  stars,  the  motion  of  wniui  in  corresponding 
orbits  round  their  common  .centre  of  gravity  may 
be  considered  as  certain,  'in  thirteen  oases  tlie 
stars  have  already  performed  more  than  one  revo- 
lution since  the  time  of  the  first  observations.  The 
shortest  period  of  revolution  seems  to  belong  to 
the  star  d  Equulei,  though  it  is  yet  doubtfu 
whether  the  pmod  is  fourteen  years,  or  only  on  * 
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half  of  itf  or  seven  years.  Tea  B^stfflus  of  double 
stars  rerolve  in  less  than  sixty-one  years,  the  last 
Leiug  that  of  $  Ursae  Majoris.  Then  follows  the 
splendid  pair  a  Centauri,  the  components  of  which 
have  been  lately  at  their  closest  approach,  and  per- 
form a  whole  revolution  in  a1)out  eighty-lire  years. 
In  twenty-eight  cases  the  observations  extend  over 
more  than  half  a  reTolution ;  in  forty-three  cases 
over  more  than  a  quarter ;  in  sixty-four  cases  over 
more  than  one-eighth.  Besides  the  358  cases  in 
which  Flammaiion  eonsidera  orbital  motion  as 
certainly  established,  he  finds  200  in  which  it  is 
indicated  by  the  observations  as  probable.  He 
then  mentions  the  systems  which  are  physically 
connected,  but  the  observed  relative  motion  of 
which  is  rectilinear,  and  further  the  triple  and 
quadruple  systems,  and  the  probable  kind  of  rela- 
tion between  their  components.  The  number  of 
double  stars  the  members  of  which  have  been  re- 
cognised as  only  optically,  but  not  physically,  con- 
nected amounts  to  317.  In  the  Preface  the  author 
expresses  himself  guardedly  about  the  complete- 
ness of  his  catalogue,  and  claims  the  indul- 
gence of  astionomers  for  the  state  in  which 
it  appears.  But,  so  far  as  a  preliminary 
perusal  may  allow  any  opinion  to  bo  formed,  it 
seems  probable  that  astronomers  will  scarcely  be 
disposed  to  do  anything  but  thank  him  ior  a 
practical  and  useful  book. 

The  Start  in  their  Courses. — By  means  of  the 
Star-Atlas  published  under  this  title,  Mr.  T.  S. 
Bazley  has  provided  those  who  are  desirous  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  stars  in  the  heavens 
with  a  very  effective  "  Introduction."  The  A.tlaa 
is  dedicated  to  the  author's  own  children,  but 
children  of  all  growths  who  hare  been  backward 
in  making  friends  with  the  stare  will  now  find  the 
taak  an  easy  and  pleasant  one.  The  Atlas  consists 
of  twenty>foar  plates,  those  marked  with  uneven 
numbers  representing  the  aspect  of  the  stars  above 
the  horizon  at  the  corresponding  aneven  sidereal 
hours,  while  those  marked  with  even  numbers 
are  the  key-mapa  for  the  preceding  ones.  The 
twelve  chief  maps  are  not  encumbered  with  any- 
thing beyond  the  black  dots  on  white  ground 
which  represent  the  stars,  while  all  the  means 
requisite  for  identincation,  the  reference  lines, 
names  and  out-lines  of  constellations,  desig- 
nations of  stars,  &c.,  are  relegated  to  the 
corresponding  key-mapa.  The  adopted  pro- 
jection is  the  equidistant  one,  the  zenith  of  a 

Slace  in  latitude  61^  45'  N.  being  in  the  centre, 
fear  the  horiioa  there  is  consequently  sensible 
distOTtion.  On  the  maps  the  places  of  1400  stars, 
easily  seen  with  the  naked  eye  and  rated  by  Ileis 
to  be  of  at  least  a  faint  fifth  magnitude,  are  laid 
down.  Some  incongruities  in  the  size  of  the  dots 
for  different  magnitudes  must  be  allowed  fur.  la 
the  Introduction  the  author  gives  the  right  ascen- 
sions and  declinations  for  the  epoch  1800,  together 
with  their  magnitudes,  of  1658  stars,  arranged 
according  to  the  constellations  to  which  they 
belong.  The  first  two  columns  of  magnitudes 
might  have  been  omitted  with  advantage.  The 
Atlas  is  supplied  with  ample  information  tor  being 
properly  used,  and  will  justly  be  considered  a  great 
boon  by  many  learners  and  teachers. 


BOTAITT. 

The  " Pr<h-Emhryo"  of  C&v^  —  Three  essays 
have  recently  appeared  in  the  Joum^  tsf  Botanjf 
on  the  systematic  position  of  the  Chaiaceae ;  the 

first  by  Mr,  A.  W.  Bennett  (July),  who  proposes 
to  unite  this  order  with  the  Muscineae  ;  the  second 
by  Prof.  Oaruel  (September),  who  assigns  it  a 
poution  between  the  vascular  cryptogams  and  the 
phaneTogams;  and  the  third  by  Mr.  Sidney  Vines 
(December),  who  considers  it  an  independent  group 
intermediate  between  the  Carposporeae  and  the 
Muscineae,  Morphological  and  histological  facts 
are  so  apparently  thrown  away  on  Prof.  Caruel 
that  space  would  be  wasted  in  considering  his  ex- 
traordinary proposal,  Mr.  Vines  agrees  with  Mr. 
Bennett  that  it  is  incorrect  to  place  the  Characeae 


among  the  Oarposporeae,  since  they  have  stronger 
atlinities  with  the  mosses,  hut  he  would  not  go  so 
far  as  to  unite  them,  as  Mr.  Bennett  proposes  to  do. 
Mr.  Vines  contends  "  that  a  well-marked  alternation 
of  generations  occurs  in  the  life-history  of  CAarff,and 
that  the  CAarn-plant  with  its  reproductive  organs 
is  the  oophore,  the  sporophore  being  represented 
by  the' embryo— I.e.  the  product  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  centiid  cell  of  the  archegonium.  In 
order  to  indicate  the  fact  that  no  spores  are  ever 
produce4,  so  far  as  is  at  present  known,  by  the 
sporophore  .of  Chara,  we  may  speak  of  tiiis  plant 
as  being  '  a^osporoas,'  using  a  word  which  is  sym- 
metrical with  the  term  'apogamous,'  applied  by 
De  Bary  to  those  ferns  in  whose  life-uistoty  no 
process  of  sextial  reproduction  occnrs." 

ZopF  states  (Sifzuntj^ericht  des  hot.  Verein.  der 
Prov.  Brrmdenburff,  27  Juli,  1877)  that  Spicaria 
Solani  is  a  stage  in  the  development  of  a  Nectria, 
and  Reinke  states  (Bot.  Zdt.,  November  27, 1878) 
that  in  the  course  of  researches  carried  out  last 
summer  by  himself  and  his  assistant.  Dr.  Berthold, 
be  had  arrived  at  the  same  result.  The  latter 
gentlemen  have  also  determined  Fusi^torium  Salmi 
to  be  the  conidial  form  of  a  Pyrenomycetd  of  the 
genus  JlypomycES  (iT.  Solani). 

The  Etudes  Phycologiques  of  M.  Thuret  have 
been  published  in  a  handsome  volume  under  the 
editorship  of  M,  Bornet.  The  investigations 
described  and  illustrated  were  made  mostly  be- 
tween 184G  and  1856,  and  some  of  them  have 
already  been  published  in  the  RecTta-ches  sur  Us 
Zoospores  dfs  Algues  et  les  Anthiridies  dcs  Crypto- 
games,  in  1851,  in  the  Annalet  des  Sciences  Natvr 
relies.  The  illustrations  consist  of  lifty-one  folio 
copper-plate  engravings,  and  are  carefully  and 
beautifully  drawn  by  M.  Alfred  Riocreux.  All 
the  great  dividons  of  marine  Algae  are  repre- 
sented in  the  plates,  the  'Fucuceae  and  Florideae 
occupying  the  largest  part,  A  better  editor  for 
the  Etudes  Phycologiqaes  could  not  have  been 
found  than  M.  Edouard  Dornet,  The  publisher  is 
O,  Masson,  Paris, 

Dr.  H.  Baueb  contributes  to  the  Boianisclie 
Zeituny,  November  2U  and  December  0,  a  pre- 
liminary account  of  his  work  on  the  sexual  genera- 
tion in  the  genera  Plaiycerium,  Lyyodium,  and 
Oymnogramme.  Lygodium  specially  drew  his 
attention  because  the  stvaeture  of  its  spores  when 
compared  with  that  of  the  spores  of  Jineimta  and 
Mohria  (see  Bauke's  Beitrdge  sur  Keimung»- 
yeschichte  der  Schizaeaceen,  Fringsheim's  Jahrb., 
Bd.  xi.)  gave  rise  to  the  expectation  that  the 
development  of  the  prothallium  would  prove  differ- 
ent from  that  be  had  already  described  as  occurring 
in  the  two  latter  genera.  Goebel's  researches  on 
the  development  of  the  prothallium  of  Gymno~ 
gramtne  leptophylla  (Bot.  Zeit.,  1877)  caused 
Bauke  to  think  this  type  not  general,  and  to 
examine  the  links  by  which  it  is  connected 
with  that  of  the  other  Polypodiaceae.  lie  has 
discovered  in  the  development  of  the  prothallium 
of  Platycerium  grande  a  quite  new  and  peculiar 
type.  Among  the  many  other  Polypodiaceae  ex- 
amined \iy  Bauke  wiUi  this  object  (including 
species  of  Acrostichum)  the  normal  type  of  the 
family  was  constant.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
do  sufficient  justice  to  the  general  bearings  of 
Dr.  Bsuke's  work  with  nothing  but  bis  prelimi- 
nary note  before  ua,  and  fuU  notice  must  be 
delayed  until  the  pablicatioa  of  his  promised 
memoir. 

"PiAiTE  Distribution  as  a  Field  for  Geo- 
gnphical  Besearch "  is  the  title  of  a  lecture 
dehrered  by  Mr.  Thiselton  Dyer  before  the  Geo- 
^aphical  Society.  It  is  printed  in  the  Proceed- 
mgs  of  the  Sodety  (tqL  xxii..  No.  0). 

A  ITEW  species  of  Isoetes  is  published  in  the 
Journal  of  Botany  (December),  by  Dr.  D.  Moore. 
It  is  called  Isoetes  Moorei,  and  was  found  at  Upper 
Lake  Bray,  county  Wicklow,  Ireland,  It  is  very 
like  Isoetes  laeuttrit. 


Wirkung  des   Lichtes   und  der  Wim' 
Schwdrmsporen,  by  Prof,  15.  Stnissbur;a.-" 
Botaniscke  Zeituiig  (November  8)  eonW-  ■ 
author's  resume  and  Dr.  Stabl's  preliminttT* , 
of  hie  experiments  on  the  same  sub'et:  rj 
AcADEUT,  September  28,  1878,  p,  ^j. ' 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIBTISS. 

BoTAi,  Society. — {Tkursday,lki:.  12.) 

W.  Spottiswoodb,  Esq.  LL.D,  Preaidfnt.  in 
Chair,  The  following  papers  wer«  r«d:— "On 
Flow  of  Water  in  uniform  Brgime'n.  HiTtnaal't.! 
open  Channels,"  by  Prof.  JameB  Thouwii;  mi 
Magic  Mirror  of  Japan,"  by  Profs.  AyrtsnsibirKr 
"  On  the  Torsional  Strain  which  remsine  ia  t . 
Fibre  after  releHse  from  Twisting  Stn»,''  \-\; 
Hopkinson  ;  "  Xote  in  Correction  of  an  Errw  u  j 
'  Notes  on  Physical  Geology,  No.  V,'"  bj  Dr.Ec. 
ton;  "  On  the  sppcifio  inductive  Capicitifs  rf^ro 
Dielectrics, Part  I.,"by  J.  E,  H. Gorton:  "R»rr;-li 
in  Spectrum  Analysis  in  Conseuon  with  the  ■ 
of  the  Sun,  Na  VII,"  by  J.  N.  Lockyer, 


LOMDOK  MaTKEU^lTICAL  SoClETY.— (73^^' 

December  12.)  '  i 

C.  W.  Mehrifikld,  Esq..  F.B.S.,  Praiimi. 
Chair.    The  following  commnnicaUoni  wo" 
the   society: — Mr.  H.  Perigal,  "OnaKl'"!-.- 
Paradox  (rhe  Roiiinicter) ;  "  Mr.  S.  Bol<Hj;i'. 
"  On  the  Forms  of  Numbers  determiiied  UC.:i:t! 
Fractions  ;  "  Prince  Caroille  do  PoiipiS'.  'k 
Graphic  Construction  of  the  Powers  of 
stitution."  

Phvsicai,  Socibtt.—- (iWurrfoy,  IkrJf  '.i 

Prof.  \V.  G.  Adams,  President,  in  thCS^-ife 
Guthrift  read  a  ncrto  by  Mr.  C.  Boys  "fen^*- 
of  Variable  Capacity. '   This  condensttn.!-:  ■ 
f  >r  use  in  connexion  with  the  HolizelecirA-  • 
to  show  the  effect  of  condeasation  on  the  ■' 
sp:irk.    It.  coll^I=^s  of  a  test  tube  coaleit!.--!- 
with  tinfoil  to  form  the  inner  armaturp.J?!-?-" 
tube  enclosing  the  test  tube  and  hariog 
burface  covered  with  tinfoil  for  ibe  outer  .-■ii"'-'' 
The  inner  tube  can  be  slid  out  or  in  along  li*  ''■  ■ 
of  the  external  tube,  and  the  capacitj  iberel:';  - 
Prof.  Guthrie  showed  that  a  spaik  f«in  die- 
machine  could  by  its  means  be  gndoJ'T 
Prof.  Macdohnel  stated  that  he  bad  lot  some;- 
used  a  similar  apparatus,  the  innai  aau'D?.  no^- 
being  strong  sulphuric  acid. — Dr.  0.  i.^W' 
hibited  a  difiGjrential  thermometer  ia  wbicB  »"■■  ■ 
water  vapour  takes  the  place  of  air  or  ottwr 
This  application  is  based  on  the  feet  tlai  the  P^" 
of  a  saturated  vaponr  in  contact  ■rlh  it»  ■  .-^ 
depends  (mly  on  the  temperaiura.    An  w  - 
cryopbotOBB  answers  the  purpose  wbfn  Z^/- 
the  water  occupies  part  of  one  bnlb  and  '  . 
stem  next  it;  the  greiiter  the  ImgthofiM  , ; 
column  in  the  latter— 'hat  is,  the  mora  ^^J"'^ 
cryophorouB  is  held— the  greater  the  aeiutin"^' 
the  instrument.   When  both  bulbs  aw  aio"';^ 

Cure,  the  water  in  tube  and  bnlb  is  at  o» 
w  there  be  a  difference  of  tmperatnr^*^., 
the  two  bulbs  there  will  be  a  <i'^^,ina 
in  the  vaponr  in  their  interiors,  and  the  "^^^ 
water  will  change  until  the  prfesure  w  ^  ^ 
Unlike  air- thermometers,  the  seMitireoefl  -  ^ 
depend  on  the  size  of  the  bulba  or  ^"^^^lllgh 
no  increase  of  volume  of  the  vapour. 
consists  of  a  U-tube,  with  bnlbs  atlf  e"-^^ 
arm,  each  bulb  having  some  liq^"*- 
the  tube  containin([  a  ■tortcolomnori^ojj^|^;.. 
sensitiveness,  a  series  of  films  aon»lD 
phragms.    This  tliermometer  is  "'J^''. "  „„p(r'- 
for  temperatures  below  that  of  ^^f^J^iw  i'-" 
ture  of  the  water  and  vaponr ;  ''°V'«nottH«* *''' 
temperatures.   With  these  latter  ths'JI^jj,;,::,  i 

is  not  the  same  throoghont  the  "  tirtt^"" 
is  set  up.  The  instrument  ii  a  mora  fw^^jjj|8«3 
scope  than  the  air-thermometer,  ""V^fjlB^  ^"^ 
no  limit  to  its  scnsiliveness  to  ^'.^.^fpaait  V 

radiation  from  the  liand  t>«H"fJ|°^!Dfr<'i»*P*' 
sibly  affi-cte  it.  as  hIso  d-wa  the  "^J"  ,  „  ^  ii*' - 
of  ice.  For  clufs  purposes  «  "J  "yi^.-JIt-  ' 
from  its  simpRity  and  t«.v&  "  "** 
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Clark,  Cooper's  Hill  College,  fi-om  a  series  of  experi- 
metits  which  he  is  making  on  the  snrfapc-tension  of 
liquid  gases  hj  means  of  their  capilhtrity,  give  the 
9nrface>tenBion  of  snlphnrons  anhydride  m  2'3  milli- 
irrammea  per  sq^naze  milliatitre  at— 15°  C. 


RoTAL  Asutic  SoawT. — {Monday,  Decemher  16.) 

Arthcb  G-BOTii,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair.  Capt.  B.  F. 
Itorton  read  a  paper  on  coins,  Sac.,  discovered  by 
bim  in  Midian,  in  which  he  gave  an  interesting 
aecoant  of  his  recent  researches  in  that  little-known 
land.  The  coins,  of  which  he  exhibited  several  speei* 
mens,  were  ehie&y  of  interwt  as  imitati<His  of  imitations 
of  ooiBH  primarily  minted  at,  and  cnrrsnt  in,  Athens— 
B  fact  reminding  nnmismatists  of  the  way  in  which 
the  gold  coins  of  Philip  of  Macedon  were  copied  by 
the  GuuU  and  then  again  by  the  Britons  from  the 
Gaulish  (to  them)  originals — a  little  before  Caesar's 
inmsion.  Among  the  gems  so  exhibited  was  one  with 
an  inscription  on  it  in  an  unusually  angular  form  of 
Kufic,  and  and  another  bearing  writing  upon  it  which 
has  lOBch  resemblance  to  the  Arab  muahajjaT,  or 
**  braneluid'*  tjpe. 


FINE  ART. 

THE  NATIOHAL  OALLEST  CATiXOGUE. 
I. 

A  CABEFUL  perusal  vill  convince  many  readers, 
Dr.  Kichtw  has  alzeadj  ihowo  in  these  columns, 
that  the  National  Gallery  Catalogue  in  its  seventy- 
third  issue  nquixes  thorough  revision.  But  it 
may  not  he  without  use  to  register,  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  subject,  a 
few  more  of  the  errors  which  our^ht  to  he  corrected. 
The  following  remarks  are  for  the  present  con- 
liued  almost  exclusively  to  the  first  three  letteiB 
<it'  the  alphahet;  but  they  may,  if  necesaaiy,  be 
'-extended. 

To  begin  with  a  trivial  error,  let  us  note  that 
t\\a  first  name  in  the  catalogue  is  also  coupled 
with  one  of  its  earliest  mietakes.  Mnriotto  Alberti- 
nulli  was  horn  on  the  ISth,  not  on  the  14th  of 
October,  1474.  The  neond  name  sumests  no  re- 
mark. Not  80  the  third.  Alanno's  life  was  for  a 
lim;;  time  obscure;  and  in  Mr.  AVoramn's  d^it 
^as  not  Burpriaiag  that  the  dates  of  his  terth 
and  death  should  oe  wanting.  Now  records  tell 
lis  that  Alunno's  name  was  Nicchold  di  Lihera- 
£ore  di  Mariano,  of  Foligno,  born  about  1430. 
(lis  will  shows  that  he  was  alive  on  August  18, 
lo02.  An  inventory  of  December  1,  1502,  de- 
scribes the  property  divided  by  bis  heirs. 
Hut,  after  all,  Alunno  does  not  come  natur- 
Hlly  into  the  pages  of  the  catalogue.  The 
J^ce  Homo  assigned  to  him  is  certainly 
not  his,  but  probably  by  Mattco  da  Sienna. 
Turning  to  Barbarella — that  is,  to  Giorgione — 
we  ask  with  what  confidence  it  can  now 
Imj  afiirmed  "that  he  was  born  in  1477,"  when 
proofs  are  positively  wanting  to  confirm  the  state- 
jiient,  andjprobaloIideB  are  altogether  against  it 
Nor  is  it  m  accrardance  with  sound  eritidsm  to 
^lijcribe  to  the  same  hand  the  splendid  figure  of  a 
knight  in  armour,  which  Samuel  Rogers  he- 
quoAtbed  to  the  nation,  and  the  poor  imitation 
of  the  Giorgionesque  which  represents  the  death 
«if  Peter  Martyr.  On  what  authority,  too,  we  may 
iisk,  is  Basaitt  described  as  a  painter  in  1470, 
when  the  earliest  example  with  which  his  name 
■15  connoted  was  executed  in  1503?  The  same 
*loppe(ine3s  of  assertion  is  apparent  in  this  as  ia 
.•illirming  that  Giovanni  Bellini  was  bom  at 
Venice  in  1427.  With  more  modesty  and  correct- 
fit»a  should  we  say  that  nothing  is  Known  of  iJie 
birthplace  or  birthday  of  this  great  master — whose 
father  was  sUU  an  apprentice,  and  therefore 
probably  uumarried,  in  1425  at  Florence— whose 
«arlieBt  koown  picture  was  executed  in  1404; 
and  then  wh^  omit  in  the  notice  of  his 
life  that  Giovanni's  style  was  originally 
formed  on  the  models  of  Blkutegna  and 
i.rTadually  chaiwsd  under  tlw  influence  of  An- 
(•inelto  and  other  artists  of  his  time?  Anto- 


nello  himself  is  described  as  bom  about  1414,  a 
date  well  known  to  be  untenable.  Then  he  is 
taken  to  Venice  in  1461,  where  he  becomes  ac- 
quainted with  Domenieo  Veneziano,  and  Domenico 
wen  acquires  the  secret  of  oil-ptunting  which  he 
introduces  into  Florence.  All  this  and  much 
more  that  is  now  considered  &bulou8  and  untrue 
is  still  told  as  truth  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
National  Gallery. 

Simultaneouely  with  these  sins  of  commisuon 
we  have  others  of  omission  which  are  equally 
glaring.  If  there  is  one  artist  more  than  another 
whose  name  deserves  to  be  registered  in  the 
catalogue  of  our  national  collection,  it  ia  that  of 
Vincenzo  Catena.  Yet  the  beautiful  St.  Jerome 
in  his  Studi/,  which  is  cleariy  his,  remains 
"ascribed  to  Giovanni  Bellini,"  while  the  great 
composition  of  the  Wani^r  Adoring  the  Infant 
Christ  is  still  classed  as  a  work  of  Bellini's  school. 

If  we  turn  for  a  moment  from  the  Venetian  to 
the  Dutch  and  Flemish  schools,  and  look  for  an 
instant  at  the  notices  of  Backbuizen,  Berghem, 
and  Bles,  we  discover  agiun  that  the  catalogue 
repeats  antiquated  facts  and  dates.  Backbuizen 
did  not  die  in  1709,  but  on  November  17,  1708. 
Beivhem  was  not  bom  in  1624 ;  he  was  christened 
on  October  1, 1630.  Henri  I)e  Ble^  is  probably 
the  artist  registered  as  a  pupil  of  Patenier  in  the 
guild  aS  painters  at  Antwerp  in  1585.  There  is 
no  warrant  ot  all  for  saying  that  he  lived  at 
Malines,  for  what  Albert  Dtirer  says  in  his  diary 
of  the  painter  Henri  who  kept  an  inn  at  Malinea 
is  now  shown  to  have  reference  to  Henry  Kelder^ 
mann  and  not  to  Henry  de  Bles.  De  Bles  did  not 
write  his  name  "  Henricus  Blesiua,"  and  the  sig- 
nature in  that  form  on  a  picture  of  the  Munich 
gallery  is  probably  a  forgery. 

Reverting  to  the  Italians:  something  more  is 
known  of  Boccaccino  than  the  catolc^ue  conveys. 
Not  only  are  his  works  dated  from  1496  to  1618, 
hut  we  possess  authentic  copies  of  the  payments 
for  his  frescoes  in  the  cathedral  of  Cremona  till 
June,  1519.  Then  comes  a  copy  of  his  will,  dated 
January  14, 1525  (new  style),  and  an  inventory  of 
the  property  divided  among  his  heirs,  drawn  up 
on  Decemher  26,  1526,  all  of  which  has  been  in 
print  mnce  1872. 

The  catalogue  seems  to  doubt  whether  Bono 
Ferrarese  was  a  pupil  of  Squarcione  or  of  Man- 
tegna,  because  he  colls  himself  a  disciple  of  Pisano 
in  his  picture  at  the  National  Gallery.  But  he 
punted  a  fresco  in  Mantegna's  company  at  Padua, 
and  displays  something  of  the  style  of  the 
Squorcionesques,  so  that  we  may  believe  he  studied 
succesKvely  under  several  masters,  and  particularly 
under  Mantegna.  It  is  difficult  to  admit  "  that 
his  style  ia  effective  "  or  "  similar  to  that  of 
Pisano."  Bonsignori,  on  the  other  hand,  is  said 
to  have  been  a  scholar  of  Mantegna,  though  he 
lived  at  Verona  under  the  influence  of  Liberole 
till  he  was  thirty-two  years  old.  When  he  vidted 
Mantua  in  1487  ha  became  an  imitator,  but  he 
never  was  a  scholar,  of  Mantegna.  Was  the 
ori^nal  writer  of  the  catalc^ue  aware  that  the 
cartoon  for  Bonsignori's  splendid  portrait  in  the 
National  Gallery  is  preserved  in  the  Albertina 
library  at  Vienna  ?  If  so,  he  n^lected  to  state  the 
fact,  and  this  n^lect  has  not  since  been  repaired. 

Bonvicino,  better  known  as  Moretto,  is  here 
stated  to  have  been  bora  in  1490,  yet  an  income- 
tax  paper  shows  that  his  birthday  was  in  1498. 
His  latest  picture  yet  traceable  is  dated  1554. 

Of  Paris  Bordone  Voaari  says  that  he  was 
invited  to  Paris  by  Francis  I.  in  1638 ;  and  there 
is  corroborative  evidence  of  this  statement  in  a 
speech  made  by  a  lawyer  of  Treviso  at  the  time  of 
Bordone's  departure.  Yet  the  catalogue  prefers 
the  fable  invented  by  Federici,  who  makes  the 
painter  visit  the  French  capital  in  the  leign  of 
Francis  II. 

In  various  editions  of  the  catalogue  published 
in  1871, 1873  and  1877,  BotUcelli's  death  is  fitith- 
fuUy  recorded  as  haying  taken  pkce  oa  May  17, 
161a  The  last  edition  returns  with  perveneneas 
to  the  old  and  erroneous  date  of  1616, 


Car^eio  is  here  supposed  to  have  been  born 
at  Venice/*  because  he  ugns  himself '  Ven  itus.'" 
But  a  subject  of  the  Venetian  State  wonU  call 
himself  Venetus  "  ev«i  though  he  were  not  bom 
at  Venice,  just  as  Moretto  and  Brananino  wrote 
themselves  Srinani,  though  the  first  was  bom 
at  Rovato,  and  the  second  at  Romano.  But,  as 
to  Carpaccio,  ^ere  is  some  reason  to  think  that 
he  appears  in  this  catalogue  under  false  colours ; 
for  few  will  admit  that  the  family  picture  of  the 
Mocenigo's,  though  it  once  bore  a  ioi^ied  inscri^ 
tion,  is  redly  the  work  of  the  master  to  whom  it 
is  assigned. 

Agostino  Oarracci*s  epitaph  says  he  was  bom  in 
1558  ;  but  the  renater  of  his  baptism  states  that 
he  was  christened  on  August  10,  1567.  Why 
does  the  catalogue  prefer  the  epitaph  to  the  certi- 
ficate of  baptism  P  The  catalogue  makes  the  un- 
necessary statement  that  the  only  picture  ever 
signed  by  Agostino  is  Ute  St.  Jerome  in  the  Aca- 
demy of  Bologna.  Y'et  there  is  a  splendid  female 
portrut  in  the  Strane  eoUeeticm  at  Viemia  in- 
scribed "  August  Oarratius  pinxit  anno  1698." 
Agostino  died  on  March  22^  1602:  not  on 
Morch  11, 1601. 

Annibale  Carracci  was  christened  on  Novem- 
ber 8,  1560.  Lodovico  Carracci  was  not  bom, 
but  christened,  on  Apri^  21, 1555. 

Oamcci  (Pontormo)  is  stated  in  the  catalogue 
to  have  died  in  Florence  in  1656.  But  this  is  an 
error.  He  died  on  January  2, 1557.  His  relation 
to  Andrea  del  Sorto  was  that  of  a  journeyman,  not 
that  of  a  scholar.  He  was  apprenticed  to  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  then  took  lessons  from  Pier  di  Cosimo, 
and  he  was  eighteen  years  old  before  he  took 
service  with  Bel  Sarto.  To  Ba  Vinei  alone  we 
owe  the  dimples  and  smiles  which  chantcterisu 
Pontormo'B  representations  of  the  human  face. 

It  is  very  desirable  in  the  interest  of  art  history 
that  proof  should  be  furnished  of  the  statement  in 
the  catalogue  "  that  Cima's  pictures  bear  dates 
from  1480  to  1617."  Few  people  know  of  any 
after  1608.  It  would  have  been  well,  too,  to  point 
out  that  the  picture  at  the  Louvre  u^ed  "  Joh" 
Bap  d'  Otino  p.  d..eipl8  Aloysii  Vivuini  "  proves 
Gima  to  have  neen  a  ptunter  at  Udine  before  he 
settled  at  Oonegliano. 

The  catalogue  says  with  Vasari  that  Oimabue's 
Christian  name  was  Giovanni ;  but  there  are  docu- 
ments of  as  late  a  date  as  November,  1302,  which 
tell  us  that  the  master  was  known  at  Pisa  as 
"  Master  Cenni  dictus  Cimabu  condam  pepi  de 
Florentia.*'  According  to  Vasari,  Oimahue  was 
taught  by  Greeks :  according  to  the  catalogue  by 
Giunta  Pisano.  It  may  be  that  both  opiuions  are 
wrong,  but  in  the  absence  of  documentary  evidence 
we  may  assume  that  Vasari  was  more  likely  to  be 
right  than  the  modern  who  invented  the  Giunta 
theory.  A  critic  who  should  compare  the  remains 
of  Giunta  with  those  of  Cimabue  would  hardly 
fail  to  observe  that  the  first  was  a  provincial,  the 
second  a  master  familiar  with  the  wants  and  tastes 
of  a  capital.  If  Giunta  began,  as  we  may  believe, 
the  decorations  of  the  Church  of  St.  Francis  at 
Assisi,  he  was  quickly  superseded  by  Oimobue, 
whose  share  in  that  decoration  is  so  strangely 
described  by  the  catalogue  as  doubtful.  In  one 
point  the  cat^ogue  is  right,  Cimabue  "dis- 
covered and  trained  the  amlities  of  Giotto."  But 
the  discovery  was  made  in  a  manner  different  from 
thatdeacribed  by  Vasari ;  so  tAiat  the  fable  of  Giotto 
feeding  his  lamfw  in  the  pastures  of  Vespignanu 
must  be  sent  back  to  the  realms  of  fable,  to  keep 
company  with  that  of  Romulus,  Remus,  and  the 
she-wolf.  We  now  have  it  on  the  authority  of 
the  anonymous  commentator  of  Bante  that  Giotto's 
father  was  a  buigess  of  Florence  who  appre  iticed 
his  son  to  a  master  in  the  guild  of  wooi^alaplers. 
But  Giotto  was  a  truant.  Instead  of  attending  to 
his  work  he  turned  into  the  shop  of  Cimabue,  and 
became  a  painter  contrary  to  his  &ther'a  expecta- 
tion. 

And  now,  to  conclude,  let  us  observe  that  ten 
^ears  ago  it  would  have  been  &ir  to  assume,  as 
15  done  in  the  catalogue,  that  Giotto  was  bors 
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m  1376.  But  since  the  discovery  of  Antonio 
Foeci's  Centiloquio,  there  can  be  bo  doubt  on  any 
one's  mind  that  he  wu  bom  in  1306. 

J.  A.  Gbowb. 


ART  BALEB. 


Thb  yvj  impoitent  and  luge  collection  of 
prints — many  ^lartieulari^  rare  and  fine— to 
whi(^  we  iHiefly  referred  in  Isst  week's  number 
tealised  ffoodjprices  under  the  hammer  at  Messrs. 

Sotheby^    We  select  the  more  important  lots 
only.   Among  the  prints  after  Gainsbisroa^h — an 
artist  who  was  mucn  less  engrared  than  hia  most 
popular  contemporary — there  was  the  CHrl  and 
I^fftf  MtgrsTed  by  Earlom,  a  fine  open-letter  proof, 
9L  lOt.  (Oolna^hi);   there  was  Queen  CAar* 
lotte,  engraved  by  OalnsborougH  Dupont,  7L  15$. 
(Harvey);   and  there  was  The   Might  Hon. 
AuffUttus  Jleruey — a  very  fine  mezzotint,  by  J. 
'Wataoo— 5/.  (Noseda).  Among  prints  after  John 
Hoppner,  B.A.,  we  note  the  Jmt,  Senwell,  by 
Wud,  OL  10s.    Of  the  prints  after  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  there  were  not  many  of  the  most 
popular  is  fine  oondidon ;  but  after  Bomney  there 
wu,  ammg  others,  the  charming  portrait  of  Mrs. 
BolnnsoD,  engraved  byJ.it.  Smidi:  it fatehed 83/. 
lOi.  (ColnagB).   Schmidt's  engraved  portrait  of 
Handel,  a  rare  and  fine  work,  sold  for  131.  6e. 
(Gutekunst).    PaSBing  to  more  ancient  artists, 
we  find  the  rare  work  of  the  master  denomi- 
nated "the  Master   of  the  Grab"— the  An- 
nitfunn^ipn— selling  for  18^  18$.  (Danlas  and 
Delisle).   By  Albert  Durer,  an  even  set  of  the 
Pauien  realised  421.  (Thibaudean) ;  an  impression 
of  The  Qruci/ixion  from  the  BrentSJio  colleation, 
161.  (Goupil) ;  a  fine  impression  of  the  Conoermon 
of  St.  Hubert,  43/.  10>.  (Danlos  and  Deliale) ;  a 
fine  impression  of  St,  Jerome  Sitting  in  hia  Cham- 
ber, witting,  in  the  celebrated  collection  of  Mari- 
etta two  hundred  years  ago,  4R  (Gouidl) :  a  fine 
impreasioa  of  the  JfalnieofM,  4mL  (Gutekunst); 
La  Graade  Fortune,  422.  (Gutekunst)  ;  an  £^1- 
eiUchMm  Baarinff  a  Skull,  a  brilliant  and  perfectiy 
preserved  impression,  58/,  (Danlos  and  Delisle) ; 
the  portrait  q{  Eramiue,  26/.  ,10<.  (O'CoQDell). 
Of  the  Lucas  van  I«yd^  the  following  should 
be  recorded:  The  Triumph  <^  Mordecai,  emly 
and  very  remarkable  impression,  81.  6e.  (Goupil)  ; 
The  Vamon  afJeaus  C^triet,  111.  lU.  (Marshall); 
Chritt  Crowned wUh  7%om»,9l.  15e.  (Thibaudeau); 
The  Return  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  211.  (Goupil) ;  the 
Magdalen  Itetuminff  to  the  Pteasuree  of  tlie  World, 
a  well-preserved  impression  of  this  masterpiece, 
00/.  (Danlos  and  Delisle) ;  and,  finally,  the  portrait 
of  the  Emperor  Maxitf^ian,  a  remarkably  fine 
impression,  100/.  (Ol^ment).   By  the  "  Master  of 
the  Mousetrap  "  there  was  the  Virgin  and  S.  Anne 
with  the  Infant  Jetus,  S9/.  (Thibaudeau).  Coming 
to  Rembrandt,  we  find  the  Anget  (gearing  to  the 
Shepherdt,  26/.  (Fawcett);  CArwt  Sealing  the 
Sick—*u  impression  of  the  second  state— 80/. 
(Ellis) ;  St.  Jerome  with  the  Lion,  3«/.  (Gute- 
kuastr;  Touih  Surpriaed      Death,  10/.  (EUis) : 
The  Three  Trees,  a  very  tine  impreasioQ  of  the 
most  popular  of  Rembrandt's  hmdscapes,  110/. 
(Gutekunst);  a  Vieto  of  Amsterdam,  very  fine, 
21/.  (Noseda);  a  Village  near  the  High  Road, 
34/.  (Thibaudeau) ;  the  Landsct^  with  a  Tower 
in  Ruins  and  a  clear  Foreground,  35/.  10«. ; 
CUment  de  JoTighe,  23/.  (Noseda) ;  Ephraim  Bonus, 
07/.  (Fawcett)  ;  and  the  large  Coppenol,  from  the 
Lord  Aylesford  collection,  30/.  (Oolnaghi).  By 
Martin  Scbongauer  there  was  the  Adoration  of 
the  Magi,  36/.  10s.    Among  the  satirical  prints 
there  was  an  early  proof  before  letters  of  Dirk 
Stoop's  print  of  Oliver  O-omwell,  dancing  on  the 
tight  Sope,  surrounded  by  figuAs  which  are  por- 
traits of  celebrities  of  the  day.  It  fetched  30/.  10>. 
(Tlubandeau).    We  believe  that  by  the  entire 
sate  considerably  over  two  thousand  pounds  was 
realised.   There  is  little  apfiearance  of  the  pre- 
valent commercial  depression  infiuencingthe  value 
of  fine  prints,  whicn  fortunately  do  not  find  a 
market  in  London  alone,  bat  more  or  less  in  all 


the  dvilised  capitals,  and  espedally  in  Fans, 
Vienna,  and  Berlin. 

TEBiiile  of  the  "further  portion*  of  the  works 
of  George  Craihshaiik  was  intereBtii4c — like  that 
which  took  place  last  spring — as  showing  the 
skill  the  artist  had  attained  in  the  employment  of 
water-colour.  Little  has  beeuhnown  until  very  lately 
of  George  Oruikshank's  achievements  in  tfiis  art 
His  work  in  the  medium  of  -  vrater-colour  was 
never  exhibited,  as  it  was  neariy  always  done  by 
way  of  preparation  fat  hopk  illustxatioQ  forwhi(^ 
oommisttions  had  been  received  by  him.  -  There 
were  seen  early  in  the  present  year  some  exaui- 
uta  and  qiany  humorous  drawings — of  which  toat 
of  the  Death  of  Falstaff  was  assuredly  among  the 
most  beautiful— and  last  week  at  Christie's  many 
further  proofs  were  viuble  of  Oruikdiauk's  easy 
control  of  the  art  of  water^olour  in  the  limited 
ways  in  which  alone  it  suited  bis  purpose  to  em- 
ploy it.  Among  tbe  works  of  various  kinds  sold 
last  week  there  was  a  characteristic  pendl-por- 
trait  of  the  artist  l»y  himself— a  sketch  apparently 
of  about  thirty  years  ago.  Among  the  coloured 
sketches,  we  note  Strik&g  a  Balancej fot  the  Comic 
Almanack  of  1840,  OL  Dc;  Ooerhoarded  and 
Underlodffed,  a  humorous  design,  executed  chieQy 
in  brown,  and  very  well  finished,  61.  15s. : 
A  Dag  with  the  Surrey  Houaidtf  a  small 
and  vetT  expfessive  brown  drawing  of  high 
finish,  13/. ;  Charity  Children  going  to  St. 
Pouts  (a  design  for  the  Comic  Almanack), 
51. 15s.  But  some  of  the  most  attractive  Itttle 
drawings  were  those  designs  for  .  the  illustration 
of  Mr.  Harrison  Ainsworth'a  historical  novel  The 
Court  of  Queen  Anne.  Nothing  but  the  present 
abundfmce  of  Cruikshonk's  work  90uld  have  caused 
these  to  be  sold  at  prices  so  moderate.  The  finest 
probably  was  one  Uiat  went  for  7L  It  represented- 
the  Dnka  of  Marlboroogh's  departure  for  Flanders 
— tlie  duke  bowing  from  inude  Ids  carriage  to  tito 
eagerly  presnng  crowd  that  had  come  to  sawte  him, 
aiM  in  the  somewhat  near  background  the  sdll 
familiar  walls,  and  towers  of  St.  James's  Palace, 
one  of  the.  quaintest  and  most  charming  pieces  of 
Cruikshank  s  handiwork  in  architectural  drawing, 
studied  always  with  a  view  to  the  picturesque. 
VeiT  pleasant,  too,  was  a  little  design  that  fell  for 
QLl5s. — Can  this  he  Mr.  Mashamt—^anintenot 
in  which  there  is  the  figure  of  Queen  Anne  with 
other  promioeot  persons,  and,  seen  through  an  open 
doorway,  two  heads  of  the  keenest  and  most  in- 
dividual expression.  We  hear  that  several  of  the 
best  desi^;ns  were  bought  for  America,  there 
having  ansen  in  America  many  enthusiastic  pur-, 
chasers  of  Oruikshank's  multifarious  works. 


NOTES  ON  ART  AND  ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The  proposal  at  Oxford,  to  which  we  have  already 
referred,  for  the  foundation  of  a  Museum  of 
Archaeology  has  taken  shape  in  the  presentation 
of  a  memorial  to  the  Hebdomadal  Council,  so 
numerously  signed  as  to  evince  practical  unanimity 
among  university  residents.  Thestudy  of  classical 
history  at  first  hand,  as  illustrated  by  sculpture, 
inscriptions,  coins,  &c.,  may  be  regarded  as  the  pre- 
dominant aim  of  this  project;  but  by  their  title 

'  of  "  Archaeology  and  Art "  its  promoters  have 
mdicioasly  seciued  the  good-will  of  the  friends 
both  of  anthropology  and  of  the  fine  arts.  One  of 
the  <^ef  ^Ificulties  is  to  find  a  building  to  house 
the  contemplated  coUeetxoo.  This  may  possiUy 
be  done  by  adding  an  annex  to  the  Museum  -in  the 
Paris,  and  in  process  of  time,  as  pbyucal  sdence 
gradually  claims  this  aonez  for  herself,  the 

-  archaeologists  may  bo  strong  enough  to  boild  a 
museum  of  their  own  in  the  same  neighbourhood. 
We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  scheme  has 

'  &llen  through  according  to  which  one  of  the 
collies  should  endow  the  archaeological  museum 
out  of  its  own  surplus  revenues. 

Most  of  the  photographs  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Ruskin  in  his  late  work»,  Pars,  The  Laws  of  Pesi^t 
St.  Mio'k't  Rest,  Slc,  may  now  be  had  (tt  his  old 


gupil,  Mr.  W.  Ward,  2  Church  Terrace,  Kehmori, 
urrey,  post  free,  at  prices  varying  faunJH^,^ 
apeoB.  Out  of  the  tbirty-ooe  pbMagnpbti 
sale,  only  one  is  Ss. ;  two  are  4(.eidi, 

Mb.  Bjotbt  IHweov,  the  remarkable  laaiW 
painter  vhoee  woiks  attracted  so  much 
at  the  Art  Exhilntioti  held  at  NottiitthamCiA 
last  summer,  died  at  Ohiswick  on  t^Sttin^ 
Mr.  Dawson  is  an  artist  whoBs  works  htve  Vb 
better  known  ita  the  northern  eoimtiea  thui 
London,  but  they,  have  always  beaa  lo^ 
esteemM  by  amateurs,  and  have  commuded^ 
high  prices. 

Thb  Exhibition  iramben  of  the  Qm^tk 
Beaux-Arts,  of  which  we  have  spoken  baaik  I 
to  time,  are  now  puUiahed  together  in  tvokni  ' 
some  volumes  containing  about  SOO  vroodentssi 
forty-five  etchii^'  and  copper-plates.  h 
volume  is  devoted  to  modem  art,  the  secoodt'i- 
trospective  art.  They  are  offered  to  sqIk^ 
for  1879  at  a  great  reduction  in  price. 

Ak  important  picture  br  Mdasmier,  !fi 
Cuirassiers — shown  at  the  Universal  Ezhildtii^ 
has  been  botigbt  by  a  Belgian  amateur  ki 
sum  of  300,000  francs.  It  was  one  of  the » 
ditions  of  purchase  that  the  name  of  tkeptoik 
should  remain  unknown)  Les  Ommnix 
larger  picture  than  MeUsonin  usnall;  {aiili 

Amothsb  work  has  latelybeen  pnlliiMiil!' 
talented  young  French  punter  Hwri  fi^ 
for  whom  French  critics  express  « ifaii^ 
that  can  only  be  supposed  to  arias  is  yaim 
their  sympathy  with  his  eariy  and  pstrioiicAdt. 
&ur  certainly  his  life  and  worx  do  notMtiiiK' 
given  Suffieieiit  cause  for  such  enthusn  Tlw 
books  have  already  been  put  forth  slnflisiij 
now  M.  Angelller  adds  to  these  iMv 
Henri  Regnault  of  100  pages,  iUaOriiil^ 
an  etching  1^  Lai^lois. 

Thb  Japanese  Commiuion  at  tbs 
Exhilntion  have  presented  several  of  ihencGB- 
portaat  objects  which  they  exbibitad  b  ^ 
JBVeach  Government.    In  particular,  tbe  <iu^ 
cant  gate  that  led  to  the  Japanese  fim  bu  ttQ 

S'ven  to  the  Jardin  d'Acclimatation;  theft?*'' 
e  Japanese  building  on  the  Champ  deHn  V' 
the  City  of  Paris ;  and  the  carvin?  than  thedtc 
in  this  fagade,  to  the  Louvre.  The  Oiiinlier  c 
Commerce  also  has  come  in  for  a  maptificeiit  ecr 
lection  of  silks. 

In  furtherance  of  the  resolotioiu  tikai  it 
recent  Congress  for  conuderin;^  the  i^o^ 
artistic  rights,  the  French  MiniaJer  of  Pwjj  ^: 
struction  has  nominated  a  commiswa  ebu^ 
with  preparing  a  draft  of  a  code  of  Isws  on  m 
subject. 

Thb  pictures  bought  by  the  Frendi  im 
Commission,  or  given  to  the  National  LofleM 
their  owners,  now  amount  to  i-JO.  Asuf^^ 
the  Chronique  des  Arts  cites  the  names  o  w 
painters  as  Gdrftme,  Eugene  Feycn,  G.  J-^ 
Vidal,  GuBtave  Dor^,  Meissonier,  J.  1*^^ 


L^vy,  E.  Bayaid,  Ilerpin,  Veymssat,  Haf^' 
&c.,  and  also  of  many  distinguiBhed  foreign^''' 
among  whom  appear  our  iSiglish  puntsB-?^ 
Macbeth,  Buxton  Enight,  Bolton  JoiMa,a»^^ 
Ward. 

This  year  the  Archaeological  Socie^  of 
celebrates  its  thirty-eighth  festival  in  ho^'^. 
Winckelmanu  witb  a  " Programm "  wntW|. 
Prof.  Oonze,  on  the  sulgect  of  a  bwnM 
about  one  foot  high,  lately  acqmred  by  tw  "K;^ 
Museum,  and  representiiur  Theseus  oream  " 
Mbotaur.   It  was  found  in  the  upp«  ^ 
vaUev  of  the  Maeander,  and  is  figured  u  »  ^, 
tive  etching,  from  which  it  win  be  seen  ' 
OonMiTS  aU  probability  right  id 
ths  group  to  what  is  here  called  tw^-^^ 


donian  period.  In  the  older  ""P"*^^ 
of  this  subject,  Theseus  has  s  ^. 
appeius  to  have  no  other  idea 
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Ml  this  group  tlw  encounter  is  held  up  rather  as  a 
model  of  wiestling.  ThMeiu  has  no  weapon,  and 
in  tlie  attitude  of  seizing  the  Minotaur  by  one  of 
his  horns  walls  the  groups  of  Herakles  wrestling 
■with  AchelooB,  whose  horn  he  hroke  off.  So 
much  is  this  the  case  tliat  one  is  reminded  of  the 
paasai^e  in  the  Trachiniae  of  Sophocles  (v.  12J 
where  AcheliioB,  in  one  of  the  three  forms  in 
which  he  wooa  Deianeira,  is  said  to  have  taben 
human  form  with  a  hull's  head  (avJ/mV  Kvrei  (3ou- 
wpmpop).  Prof.  Heydemann'B  Halle-Programm 
in  Iionour  of  Winckeunann  is  this  year  deyoted  to 
nutea  on  certain  collections  of  antiquities  which 
lie  latalj  vimted  in  Upper  and  Middle  Italy. 

Two  very  ancient  Etruscan  tombs  recently  dis- 
covered at  Orvieto  contained  each  a  number  of 
bronze  fibulae,  in  some  cases  mounted  with  amber, 
and  other  articles  connected  with  dress.  These 
objects  were  found  lying  near  the  heads  of  the  two 
skeletons.  At  the  sides  and  towards  the  feet  were 
Ta»fs  of  the  most  primil^re  kind,  made  with  the 
liand,  and  therefore  probably  older  than  the  uiTen- 
tion  of  the  potter's  wheel.  One  of  the  tombs  con- 
tained riz  mnt  arrow-heads  and  two  other  imple- 
ments of  this  aama  material:  so  that  it  wonld 
seem  as  if  tiie  tomb  belonged  to  a  period  when 
both  flint  and  bronze  were  in  common  use.  In 
isolated  cases  flint  arrows  have  before  now  been 
found  in  tombs  as  late  as  the  fifth  century  b.c., 
not,  howeYer,  as  implements  actually  in  use  then, 
but  mounted  as  amulets  and  worn  as  necklaces, 
lis  Helbig  points  out.  He  gives  a  short  account 
.>f  these  two  tombs  at  Orvieto  in  the  BuUettmo 
^rinst,         for  last  month. 

In  the  Muieo  Civico  of  Verona  is  a  sepulchral 
inscriptioQ,  which,  after  giving  the  name,  age,  and 
•  tther  particniaxs  of  the  deceaaed,  prooeeds:^ 
"  Uaod  inpereet  bomini,  reqoisseant  dnkiter  ossa, 
N«e  lam  aollicitas  ne  snbito  estuiam, 
Et  podagram  [sio]  careo  nee  Bom  psDeioaibuB  ana, 
St  gratis  aeterno  perfruor  hospitio." 
This  inscription  is  given  by  Hansen  in  the  BulUt- 
tino  d'lnat.  Arch,  for  last  month. 

IIaxs  Mazasi  has  been  named  professw  in  the 
special  school  for  histnical  painting  of  the  Vienna 
Academy  of  the  fine  Arts. 

Thx  death  of  Petros  Biysaki^  an  historical 
uainter  of  now  fiugottMi  celebrity,  took  plaoeat 
Munich  on  December  7.  Ckysakis,  who  was  hom 
at  Thebes  in  1814,  came  to  Munich  when  about 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  attracted  attention  at 
the  exhibition  of  the  Art  Union  in  1841  by  genre- 
pictures  of  scenes  from  the  Oreek  War  of  Inde- 
pendence. He  followed  up  this  success  by  a  long 
series  of  similar  aubjeots,  in  the  execution  of 
which  he  is  said  to  have  la^el^  availed  himself  of 
the  help  of  others.  One  oi  his  compositions,  en- 
titled Apotheomt  of  the  Greek  War  of  Ind^end- 
rnce,  which  excited  in  Paris  at  the  time  of  its 
appearance  an  extraordinary  enthusiasm,  and  was 
i-eproduced  in  a  lithograph  of  great  size,  is,  indeed, 
little  better  than  an  adaptation  of  LindeDschmidt's 
fresco  Baaenuchlacht  in  the  church  of  Sendling. 
( >f  late  years  Brysakis,  who  suffered  from  a  disease 
.  >f  the  eyes,  ceased  to  contribute  to  the  yearly 
exhibitions.  A  paintiiu^  by  him  of  The  Metro- 
jiotitm  Bleanug  the  Onek  Banner;  which  was  one 
of  the  works  bequeathed  by  King  Otto  I.  to  the 
Xew  ^nacothek,  bears  date  1821. 

Ajcono  the  recent  acqmntions  of  the  Berlin 
National  Galley,  the  Mathtarina  Ooman,  <rf 
^Eakart;  Haa  OoMtmahl  dee  Hato,  of  Ai»elm 
i'^uerbaeh ;  and  Die  Q^/Ode  der  S^g<^f  of  Arnold 
I  tucUin,  are  the  most  impcnctant.  Ilie  gallery  has 
also  beat  enriidisd  Iv  the  purchase  of  Wharf  an 
the  Souik  Ooatt  of  BoUand,  by  Gr^or  von  Boch- 
mann  (Dii38eld<»f ) ;  G<m  of  Evaang,  by  Eugen 
nucker(Du«seldorf);  The  St.  Gothard  Pom,  by 
Prot  Earl  Ludwig  (Stuttgart) ;  and  'Storm  ap- 
j.roachinff  the  Oenoeee  Coast,  ay  Albert  Hertel 
I  iierlin).  A  Boman  Sh&^erd  Boy,  a  marble 
figure  or  Karl  Bchliiter  (Dresden),  has  also  been 
ncquizad  for  the  Sculpture  Room,  which  has  baen 


further  enriched  by  a  repetition  of  Ernst  Haehners 
well-known  J^ael-Sfmsio  statue  executed  for  the 
Court  Theatre  at  Dresden,  and  by  a  bronze,  A 
jyrunken  Faun,  by  Louis  Snssmann-Helbom. 
Admirers  of  the  gifted  and  unfortunate  sculptor 
Kallde  note  with  satisfaction  that  his  spirited 
group  of  A  Drunken  Bacchante  riding  on  a 
Panther  has  been  permitted  to  see  the  li^ht  of  day, 
and  has  been  freed  from  the  cellar  in  which  it  was 
impiisoned  "  unter  Adelheid." 

Thb  new  buildings  of  the  Stiidel  Institute,  de- 
signed by  Prof.  Oskar  Sommar,  were  formally 
opened  at  Frankfurt  on  November  13.  The  great 
gallery  of  the  upper  storey,  in  which  the  large  can- 
vases are  hung,  is  lighted  from  above ;  the  smaller 

Eictures  are  seen  to  advanti^e  under  north  side- 
ghts  in  adjoining  rooms,  and  the  rich  collection 
of  etchings  and  engravings  is  housed  on  the 
ground  floor.  The  studios  and  school  buildio^a 
of  the  Institute  are  separated  from  the  main 
ediflce  by  a  garden. 

Two  numbers  of  the  Fonnenschatz  der  Renaie- 
$ance,  published  by  Hirth  (Munich  and  Leipzig), 
have  now  appeared.  The  seriee,  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded,  consists  of  two  hundred  and  flft^- 
two  plates.  AlbwtDurer,  Holbsin,andBui^;mair 
are  well  represented.  Ihe  numerous  examples 
from  Burgmair,  In  especial,  are  welcome,  because 
he  is  unfortunately  so  little  known  ;  several  plates 
are  reproduced  from  The  Triumph  of  Maximilian ; 
his  equestrian  portrait  of  the  emperor,  bearing  date 
1608  i  leaves  from  the  JVeit»-Kunig ;  and  other  fine 
examples  of  his  work.  Among  Italian  names 
which  are  richly  illustrated  in  the  second  series 
are  those  of  Giovanni  da  Udine,  Sebastian  Serlio, 
Palladio,  Jacopo  Sansovino,  and  Giovanni  Bellini. 
The  choice  of  specimens  has  been  made  witb  so 
great  taste. and  liberality  that  it  would  aeeia  im- 
possible for  any  amateur  to  take  u_p  the  work 
without  finding  the  echo  of  his  special  predilec- 
tions. 

A  DuBER  Ai^BTTU,  Containing  eighteen  excellent 
photographs  after  fine  impressions  of  some  of  his 
most  celebrated  engravings  (accompanied  by  an 
explanatory  text),  nas  wen  recentiy  issued  by 
Ferdinand  Finaterlin  (Munich) .  We  notice  in  the 
list  Adam  and  Mve,  The  Prodigai  Son,  The 
Virgin  crowned  bg  Angelt,  MeUna^ia,  and  The 
JTn^At  with  Death  and  the^  Devil.  It  should 
be  observed  that  these  reproductions  are  not  of 
the  full  size  of  the  originals,  ^  ,_t^ 

The  celebrated  Austrian  sculptor  Femkom  died 
on  the- 16th  ult  at  the  age  of  sixly-four.  He  was 
bom  at  Erfurt  in  1814,  and  hia  best-known  work 
is  perhaps,  the  memorial  monnment  to  the  Arch- 
duke Karl.   

HUSIC.  ■ 

RoBBDn's  Moise,  as  adapted  by  Sir  Michael 
Ooata  for  the  Sacmd  Harmonic  Society,  was  given 
for  the  second  time,  yestoday  week^  at  &eter 
Hall,  and  is  to  be  repeated  at  a  special  morning 
performance  on  Saturday,  Januair  11,  1879,  The 
interest  attaching  to  the  revivu  has  not,  there- 
fore, yet  subsided,  and  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  the  work  will  be  allowed  to  drop  out  of  the 
society's  customary  repertoire.  In  our  detailed 
notice  of  the  adaptation  (Acauskx,  June  1, 1878) 
we  spoke  in  terms  of  ^nenJ  approval  of  Sir 
Michael  Costa's  modifications  of  the  score,  while 
strongly  condemning  the  neglect  to  make  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  alterations  clear  by  indica- 
tions in  the  new  puUished  version.  To  the 
oraaions  then  ez[ffeBeed  we  have  nothing  to  add, 
Tne  p^ormance  of  Friday  week  was  generaUy 
commendable,  though,  as  at  the  former  rendering 
of  the  work,  the  balance  of  tone  was  frequently 
injured  by  the  excessive  power  of  the  chorus.  Of 
the  soloists,  Mdme.  Lemmens  Sherrington,  as 
Anais,  and  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd,  as  Amenophis, 
were  the  most  successful,  Mr,  Santiey  being  un- 
fortunately out  of  voice,  and  therefore  unable  to 
render  full  joatice  to  himself  in  the  mudc  of  the 


title>r^  Among-  the  subordinate  charaetets,- 
Miss  Julia  Elton  and  Mr.  Bridson  may  be  named 
as  worthy  of  commendation. 

The  pn^pramme  of  last  Saturday's  Crystal 
Palace  concert  included  Beethoven's  ninth  sym- 
phony, the  vocal  solos  in  which  were  undertaken 
by  Miss  Thuraby,  MdUe.  Bedeker,  Mr.  Edward 
Lloyd,  and  Mr.  Santiey.  Sir  Julius  Benedict's 
overture  Dot  KMhchen  von  IteUbrotm  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time' here.  The  work  was 
suggested  by  Heinrich  von  Kluiat's  drama  of  the 
same  titie,  and  was  produced  at  the  recent  Nor- 
wich Festival.  The  concOTts  will  be  resumed  on 
Saturday,  February  8. 

At  the  Popular  Concert  of  Monday  evening 
Haydn's  qaartett  in  0  (Op.  20),  No.  3,  Beethoven^ 
trio  in  E  flat  (Op.  70),  and  Rubinstein's  sonata  in 
D  (Op.  18)  for  pianoforte  and  violoncello,  were  per- 
formed. Mdme.  Norman-N^ruda  was  the  leaaer, 
Mdlle.  Janotha  the  pianist,  and  Miss  Clara  Men- 
vale  the  vocalist.  At  to-day's  performance  Mdlle. 
Janotha  is  announced  to  make  her  last  appearance 
this  season,  and  the  concerts  will  then  be  suspended 
until  Monday,  January  6.  ^ 

The  concert  given  by  Mdme.  Viard-Louia  on 
Tuesday  evening  will  often  be  quoted  as  the  occa- 
sion when  the  one  symphony  left  h^  Hermann 
Ooetz  was  first  introduced  to  the  notice  of  Eng- 
lish musicians.  The  work  was  produced  soon 
after  the  Shaksperian  opera  Der  JvidertpUnatigm 
ZShmung,  and,  uke  that  masterpiece,  was  warmly 
received  wherever  it  was  performad.  It  is  in 
thoroughly  orthodox  fbrm,  tmd  the  anthor  makes 
no  pretence  at  poetto  basis  or  programme^  save 
that  he  heads  the  score  with  two .  linas 
Schiller:— 

"  In  des  Hentens  heiUg  stills  Saume, 
Mnsst  dn  flieben  ans  des  Lebens  Dtnog! " 
These  lines  have  a  melancholy  appropriateness  as 
applied  to  the  unfortunate  composer.  The  flrst 
movement  of  the  symphony,  in  F,  <dlegro  moderator 
is  full  of  passion ;  there  seems  a  constant  striving 
after  an  unapproachable  ideal,  a  craving  for  sub- 
lime realisations  not  to  be  attained  without  lupez^ 
human  effitrta.  The  muucal  ideas  are  very  fine, 
and  thdr  working  U  more  than  clever,  though  we 
are  consdons  of  restlessness  and  the  need  of  a 
calming  influence.  A  contrast  is  afforded  hj  the 
next  movement,  an  intermezzo,  allegretto,  m  C. 
This  is  exquisitely  tender,  the  motives  and  the 
orchestration  b^ng  singularly  fanciful,  not  to  say 
purely  individual  in  character.  The  following 
section,  adagiOf  ma  non  troppo  lento,  in  F  minor,  is 
deeply  sentimental.  Like  the  first  movement,  it 
is  for  the  most  part  "continuous  melody,"  the 
rhythm  being  suggested  rather  than  defined.  It 
is  exceedingly  bMutifiil,  and  created  a  marked 
effect  in  peiWnance.  The  finale,  allegro  con 
fuoco,  inI<,iB  almost  unique  for  its  astounding 
vigour  and  brilliancy.  As  regards  these  qualities 
it  is  certainly  wortl»'  to  rank  with  the  best 
finales  of  Beethoven,  Schubert,  and  Mendelssohn, 
while  but  littie  trace  of  any  external  influence  can 
be  observed.  Here,  indeed,  as  throughout  the 
symphony,  the  composer  is  sufficient  unto  him- 
self. His  writing  is  instinct  with  pure  g«nius — 
some  may  say  slightly  undisciplined,  in  its  exces- 
sive polyphony  and  the  absence  of  needful  inter- 
vals of  repose — but  writing  which  appeals  with 
irresistible  force  to  musicians  because  it  is 
the  product  of  heart  as  well  as  brain.  In 
his  maiden  efibrts  in  opera  and  symphony 
Hermann  Goetz  leaped  at  onoe  almost  to  a  level 
with  the  hwheBt }  his  untimely  death  is  therefore 
an  irreparaUe  loss  to  the  art  in  which  ha  promised 
to  shine  with  such  transcendent  lustre.  Mr.  Weist 
Hill  must  be  warmly  congratulated  on  the  per- 
formance of  the  symphony.  He  had  evidently 
taken  great  pains  to  secure  a  perfect  rendering, 
and  the  result  was  the  flnest  piece  of  orchestral 
playing  we  have  heard  under  his  b&ton.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  concert,  though  interesting,  must 
be  briefly  dismissed.  The  novelties  mcluded 
tilled  movements  from  Oherabini'a  last  open. 
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AH  BiAa ;  a  march  from  Berlioz'  Lft  Troyena, 
amDged  by  the  composer  for  concert-room  pnr- 
pofles :  and  a  Rondo  Scherzoeo  F.  Gorder,  Mec- 
delsKiin  BCholar  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music 
in  1876.  The  latter  is  a  pleasing  frajrment 
strongly  saggefitive  of  Stercdale  Bennett.  Mdme. 
Viaro-Louis  played  Mozurt's  concerto  in  D  minor, 
and  Miss  Clara  Merivale  sang  two  songs  in  place 
of  Mdme.  Pappenheim  (indisposed). 

The  aatumn  season  of  Italian  Opera,  irhich  ends 
tOKlay,  has  been  singularly  nnerentfol  in  a  musical 
sense ;  bat  it  has  served  to  prove  that  the  public 
is  eager  to  support  operatic  performances,  and 
that  the  present  system  of  playing  every  evening 
with  the  addition  of  malinSea  twice  a  week  is 
utterly  subverMve  of  any  attempt  to  secure  ex- 
cellence of  enaemble  or  even  smoothness  in  matters 
of  ordinary  discipline.  Much  blame  hfts  been 
bestowed,  undeservedly,  upon  Signor  Li  Calsi  for 
the  many  disasters  occurring  in  the  orchestra. 
Without  frequent  rehearsal  it  is  impossible,  how- 
ever, to  hope  for  ^rdcision  in  any  department. 
Silking  generally,  if  the  season  at  Her  Majesty's 
Tneatie  has  demonstrated  the  feautnlity  of  estab- 
lishing a  national  lyric  theatre,  it  has  also  shown 
us  many  things  to  avoid. 
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LITERATURE. 

Uhrough  Asiatic  Turkey :  Narrative  of  a 
Journey  from  Bombay  to  the  Boephorus. 
By  Grattan  Geary,  Editor  of  the  "  Times 
of  India."  In  Tfro  Yolunies.  (Sampson 
Low  &  Go.) 

^ins  is  a  gennine,  interesticg,  and  useful 
took  ;  a  ralnable  contribution  to  the  study 
,nd  comprehension  of  that  important  qnes- 
ion — the  future  of  Asiatic  Turkey.  lu.the 
^onrention  concluded  by  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
jOTemment,  England  has  undertaken  the 
mmense  responsibility  of  protecting  the 
Sultan's  dominions  in  Asia :  a  territory  ez- 
ending  for  nearly  2,000  miles  from  Erze- 
■oum  to  the  soathemmoBt  part  of  Turkish 
Vrabia.  Gonceming  the  greater  portion  of 
hat  vast  territory—its  agrionltoral  and 
locial  condition — Mr,  Geary  tells  us  much 
n  these  volumes.  Starting  from  India,  he 
conches  Arabia  for  the  first  time  at  Muscat, 
:ho  capital  of  the  snltamhte  of  Oman.  The 
ruler  of  Muscat  is  snj^sed  to  acknowledge 
:he  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan  of  the  Bospho- 
ms  ;  but  the  allegiance  of  the  local  autho- 
rities in  Arabia  to  the  Padishah  is  known  to 
bo  of  a  Bomewhat  loose  character.  There  is 
/he  common  bond  of  Islam — ^which  means 
limply  "resignation"  to  the  will  of  God  as 
nterpreted  by  Mohammed  in  the  Koran — 
ind  that  is  nearly  all.  Sir  Lewis  Felly, 
vhen  he  was  British  Resident  upon  the 
ihores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  as  such 
fielded  an  authority  among  these  potentates 
pnater  by  fiur  than  that  of  the  Snltan,  re- 
xnted  on  one  oooaaon  to  1^  Bombay 
3oTommeni^  concerning  the  allegiance  of 
:he  Arabs  of  the  Gulf  to  the  Snltan  of  Tor. 
zej,  in  these  words : — "  They  acknowledge 
lis  aathority  as  we  do  Uiat  of  the  Thirty- 
line  Articles,  which  aiil  accept  and  none  re< 
nember." 

The  Tory  extensive  and  important  pearl- 
isheries  in  the  Gulf  are  reaUy  carried  on 
inder  British  protection.  As  a  matter  of 
act,  the  reigning  power  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
8  that  of  the  ^npresB  of  India,  who  does 
lot  own  a  sqnare  inch  of  its  shores.  Her 
blajesty's  authority  is  maintained  by  gun- 
mats  of  the  Indian  Navy,  whxdi  by  patrol, 
in^  those  waters  have  almost  extinguished 
iven  the  recollection  of  the  piracy  which  not 
reiy  long  ago  was  the  common  danger  in 
■hat  quarter.  Mr.  Geary  gives  much  infor- 
nation  concerning  the  pearl-fishing,  of 
vhich  the  chief  centre  is  Bahrein.  The 
tllegiance  of  Bahrein  is  veiy  uncertain. 
Bahrein  once  hoisted  iii  snccession  Turkish, 
Persian,  and  English  flags.  She  has  been 
cnown  when  athusked  to  hoist  them  all  at 


once.  But  her  pau-ls  are  rich  and  not  rare. 
The  pearl-oyster  is,  as  everyone  knows, 
very  large,  the  shells  being  generally  about 
six  inches  in  diameter;  it  is  not  edible,  and 
is  sought  by  the  pearl-diyers  only  in  the 
summer  mouths  when  the  heat  of  the  water 
renders  immersion  less  injurious.  Pearl- 
divers,  by  long  training,  can  remain  under 
water  for  a  minnte  and  a-faalf,  and  this  feat 
they  perform  aboat  a  dozen  times  a  day. 
Many  of  them  no  doubt  are  slaves,  and 
sometimes  they  suffer  death  while  in  the 
water  from  attacks  by  sword-fish  or  sharks. 
The  divers  work  fasting,  and  are  subject  of 
course  at  times  to  the  hardsfaips  which 
follow  upon  a  run  of  ill-lack.  But  the  brade 
is  large,  and  the  total  proceeds  do  not  fall 
&r  short  of  500,0002.  Onr  protectorate  in 
Asia  Minor  and  upon  the  main  land  of 
Arabia  has  yet  to  show  its  first  evidences  of 
practical  existence,  but  it  has  long  been  a 
patent  fcict  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  And  there 
we  have  kept  watch  in  the  most  gratuitous 
manner.  We  have  protected  trade,  and  it  is 
true  that  British  trade  is  there  the  largest. 
But  we  have  done  little  indeed  to  push  our 
own  commerce.  We  have  maintained  order 
upon  the  waters  of  the  gulf  and  upon  its 
shores  ;  bnt  we  have  not  cared  to  supplant 
any  of  the  local  chiefs  in  their  govOTnment, 
nor  have  we  ever  been  careful  to  remonstrate 
with  efSeet  fl«ainst  that  great  bar  to  our 
commerce — ^ttae  exclusion  cff  foreign  shipping 
(except  with  special  licenoe  from  the  Porte, 
which  is  practically  unattainable)  from  the 
Tiffris  and  Euphrates. 

In  this  neglect,  English  Goremments  have 
been  to  blame.  The  improvement  of  the 
navigation  of  tJiese  great  rivers,  and  the 
placing  upon  them  of  steamboats  of  proper 
construction  and  shallow  draught  of  water, 
is  the  work  which,  of  all  that  is  possible  in 
Asiatic  Turkey,  would  be  most  easy  and 
beneficial.  There  are  times  of  the  year 
when  steamboats  could  ascend  the  Eu- 
phrates to  near  Aleppo ;  and  if  the  banks  of 
that  river  were  secured,  and,  where  neces- 
sary, enlarged,  these  passages  might  be  fre- 
quent. The  borders  of  the  Tigris  are  much 
more  populous,  and  upon  that  ^at  river 
there  is  a  obtain  amount  of  traffic  by  raft 
Scorn  Diarbekr,  through  Mosul,  to  Bagdad 
and  the  Gulf.  From  London  on  the  Thames 
to  Bagdad  on  the  Tigris,  passengers  can  now 
pass  with  ease  by  steamboat.  The  vessel  in 
which  they  leave  the  London  Docks  will 
land  them  at  Bu8Borah,on  the  Shat-el-Arab, 
as  the  confluence  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris  is  called.  At  Bnssorah,  they  may 
take  one  of  the  seven  river-steamers  belong- 
ing to  the  Turkish  Government,  or  one  of 
the  two  belonging  to  Messrs.  Lynch  and  Co., 
and  pass  up  the  stream  to  Bagdad.  But  no 
one  who  coold  help  it,  and  who  knew  better, 
would  take  a  TorloBh  steamboat.  The 
Turkish  way  of  conducting  either  public 
business  or  passenger  traffic  is  tedious,  and 
is  always  complicated  with  haekshish  and 
bribery.  Above  Bagdad  there  is  at  present 
no  steam  navigation.  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever  that  steamers  of  large  capa- 
city and  light  draught  of  water  might 
regularly  pa^  up  to  Mosul  and  at  times  to 
Durbenr.  The  result  of  the  improvement  of 
the  navigation  of  these  riveni,  and  of  firee 
navigation  npcm  them,  indladiDg  the  Per« 


sian  Karun  river,  whidi  flows  from  tiie  di- 
rection of  Ispahan,  would  be,  in  onr  judg. 
ment,  to  double,  or  more  than  double, 
the  import  of  British  manufactures  into 
that  part  of  Asia,  because  it  would  give 
rise  to  a  very  large  increase  in  the  export  of 
grain,  which  is  now  sold  ia  the  neighbour- 
hood of  these  rivers  at  about  Be.  per  quarter, 
and  is  often  wasted  and  sometimes  bnmt 
for  fuel,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  carriage. 
The  rich  and  level  land  of  Mesopotamia 
lying  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris, 
as  well  as  the  broad  plains  stretching  on 
either  side  of  the  Shat-el-Arab,  is  capable 
of  producing  cotton,  corn,  and  f^t  in 
abundance,  compared  with  which  the  present 
product  may  be  counted  as  insigmficant. 
But  thrae  great  possibilities  are  neglected. 
The  steamship  from  London  has  to  rush  at 
full  speed  upon  the  bar  at  the  head  of  the 
Persian  Gnlf  in  order  to  force  its  way 
through  the  muddy  ooze  which,  if  the 
Turkish  Government  were  intelligent,  would 
be  dredged  away.  If  ever  the  English 
seriously  undertske  the  promotion  of  their 
interests  in  that  part  of  the  world,  this 
dredging  would  be  done,  and  Bnssorah  may 
become  a  flourishing  city.  It  is  said  that 
Bussorah  once  held  a  population  of  300,000, 
but  ancient  reports  of  numbers  must  not 
bo  accepted  hastily.  Ancient  historians — 
Diodoras  and  others—would  lead  UB  to 
believe  that  the  small  isle  of  Sicily  was 
studded  with  vast  cities  oontaining  popnla- 
tions  numbered  by  hundreds  of  thousands ; 
but  the  discriminating  reader  will  reject 
these  figures  as  for  the  most  part  in- 
accurate. 

TJ^n  the  plains  to  the  north  of  the 
Persian  Gnl^  palm-trees  form  a  principal 
object  in  the  landscape.  Probably  there  is 
no  part  of  the  world  which  produces  dates 
of  better  quality,  and  the  export  of  dates  to 
England  certainly  admits  of  great  increase. 
The  price  of  datra  has  gone  up  sixfold  since 
the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal ;  but  little  is 
done  to  increase  the  product.  Every  date- 
tree  is  taxed  from  the  time  it  begins  to  bear 
fruit,  which  as  a  rule  is  not  till  the  eighth  or 
ninth,  year  after  planting.  In  a  good  year,  a 
single  tree  will  yield  300  lbs.  or  400  lbs.  of 
fmit.  Seven  years  ago,  the  price  of  dates 
in  the  lowlands  of  Persia  was  considerably 
less  than  a  forthing  a  pound.  Underneath 
the  palm-trees  luxuriant  crops  of  com  are 
produced  with  the  most  careless  husbandry. 
The  average  plough  of  Western  Asia  has  not 
improved  since  the  time  of  Herodotus.  It  is 
merely  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  with  the  stump 
of  a  projecting  bnuich  rudely  &shioned  into 
a  shwre.  That  is  the  average  ^longh,  and 
the  superior  instrument  is  sometimes  tipped 
with  iron.  Mr.  Geary  has  known  of 
"ploughing "  being  done  on  the  plains  of 
Mesopotamia  by  an  ass  dragging  a  bough 
tied  to  the  auiznal*8  tail  and  wei^ted  with 
a  couple  of  loose  bricks.  No  wonder  that 
in  the  country  where  agriculture  of  that 
sort  produces  rich  crops,  tradition  should 
place  the  garden  of  Paradise.  The  garden 
of  Eden  is  supposed  to  have  been  at  Kumah, 
the  town  at  which  the  waters  of  the 
Euphrates  join  those  of  the  Tigris.  Above 
Kumah  on  both  sides  of  the  Tigris,  some  of 
tiie  richest  land  in  the  world  lies  for  the 
most  part  ntteriynnoultiTated.   There  is  so 
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little  prodace  Utokt  for  150  miles  from  Bag- 
dad tbe  steamboat  makes  no  stoppage ; 
"  and  tbis,"  sajs  Mr.  Geary,  "  tbroogh  the 
midst  of  bonndleas  plains,  which  are  the 
most  fertile  and  the  most  easily  onltiTated 
in  the  whole  world." 

Not  for  from  Bagdad,  the  great  river  so 
little  known  in  England,  and  so  neglected  in 
regard  to  British  interests,  is  a  mUe  and  a- 
half  wide.  In  Bagdad,  there  is  a  large  and 
thriving  popalatioD,  which  would  probably 
cease  to  suffer  from  attacks  of  pl^^e  if 
the  Eaphrates  were  oonfinod  by  improved 
banks,  and  not  saffered  to  fiood  the  ooan- 
try  and  tbas  canse  a  malarious  atmo- 
sphere to  imperil  tbe  health  of  Bagdad. 
Of  all  the  Uassalman  cities  of  Asia,  outside 
India,  Bagdad  is  the  most  interesting ;  and 
perhaps  tbe  day  is  not  very  distant  when 
invalids  from  India  will  meet  invalids  from 
England  in  pleasant  leisure  in  the  city  of 
tbe  Galipbs  upon  the  banks  of  the  Tigris. 
At  Bagdad,  the  traveller  can  most  surely 
realise  all  that  is  realisable  of  the  Arabian 
Nighia'  Unterlain  mente.  The  dramatis  person  ae 
of  those  wonderful  tales  walk  to-day  in  the 
streets  and  sit  in  the  coSeehouses  of  Bagdad. 
Not  an  article  of  costume  or  a  fashion  of 
hair  has  been  changed.  The  occupations, 
too,  are  just  the  same,  save  in  the  tramway 
which  Midhat  Pasha  introdnoed,  and  which 
Mr.  Geary  says  now  realises  a  profit  of  cent, 
per  cent,  upon  the  original  oatlay.  It  is  tbe 
first  instance  of  joint-stock  enterprise  in 
Bagdad.  For  the  e(|mTalent  of  2^d.  a  pas- 
senger  is  oonvOTed  by  this  tramway  to  a 
celebrated  Sbi'ah  shrine  at  Kazimain  aboat 
fonr  miles  to  the  south  of  Bagdad. 

The  belief  is  universal  in  Bagdad  that 
every  new  comer  must  endure  the  ulcer-like 
sore  which  ends  in  the  "  date-mark,"  a  scar 
paiufully  common  in  most  of  the  towns  from 
Aleppo  to  Bagdad.  The  fabrics  of  Bagdad 
are  said,  with  respect  to  certain  dyes — eipe- 
cially  blues  and  greens — to  be  bettor  than 
those  of  Manchester ;  there  is  no  donbt  that 
the  country  around  Bagdad  is  capable  of 
producing  cotton  as  good  as  that  of  Egypt. 
But  we  cannot  be  sanguine  that  British  pro- 
tection will  be  so  interpreted  'as  to  sweep 
away  such  abuses  as  exist  in  the  Turkish 
Custom  Houses.  According  to  Mr.  Geazy 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  director  of 
the  Custom  House  at  Bagdad  to  retire  upon 
a  competency  after  two  years'  service,  during 
which  time  his  official  salary — not  always 
paid— would  be  under  10!.  a  month  !  Almost 
every  imaginable  fiscal  evil  exists  at  Bagdad. 
Tiiere  seems  to  be  a  tax  upon  everything,  and 
the  taxes  are  irregularly  and  sometimes  very 
excessively  levied.  Tb^  banking  ^cilities  are 
miserably  inadequate  even  to  tbe  restricted 
trade,  and  robbery  is  encouraged  because 
travellers  are  foropd  to  carry  specie  from 
town  to  town  for  their  current  expenses. 
But  there  are  great  possibilities  of  improve- 
mout.  Even  at  Mosul  tbe  Tigris  is  more 
thau  GOO  feet  broad.  Whenever  the  civili- 
sation of  Asiatic  Turkey  is  developed,  Mosul 
will  become  a  centre  of  important  traffic. 
Mosul,  which  has  given  its  name — Mosnl-ine 
— to  mnslin,  implies  "the  central  gate." 
From  Mosul  there  are  paths  leading  north  to 
Trebizond,  east  to  Tabriz,  the  largest  cil^ 
(if  Persia,  and  west  to  Aleppo  and  tine  Medi- 
terranean. 


Mr.  Geary  discusses  the  projected  railway 
by  the  Euphrates  Valley,  and  for  sound  and 
solid  Teaaons  prefers  the  line  of  the  Tigris. 
The  latter  is  undoabtodly  more  popubns, 
uid  a  considerable  local  traffic  might  be 
relied  on.  For  our  own  part,  we  have  no 
confidence  that  a  railway  through  Asiatic 
Turkey  would  be  a  remunerative  enterprise. 
If  the  Tigris  were  made  free,  and  ite  navi- 
gation good  and  secure  up  to  Mosul,  we 
should  nave  immediately,  and  at  no  consi- 
derable cost,  a  road  into  Asiatic  Turkey. 

Abthob  Abnold. 


A  New  Testament  Gommeniary  for  English 
Headers.  Edited  by  Charles  John  Ellicott, 
D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and 
Bristol.  Vol.  H.  (Cassell,  Fetter  & 
Galpin,) 

This  volume  contains  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  and  tbe  foar  longest  epistles  of  St. 
Paul :  the  commentary  on  tbe  Acts  and 
2  Corinthians  being  by  Professor  Plumptre, 
that  on  the  Romans  and  Galatians  by  Dr. 
Sanday,  and  that  on  1  Corinthians  by  Mr. 
Teignmouth  Shore.  The  lasUnamed  has 
not  very  much  value  or  interest :  the  list  of 
the  books  which  "  among  other  works  have 
been  consulted  in  writing  it "  is  not  exten- 
sive OF  varied ;  nor  are  the  commentator's 
own  originality  and  acnteness  such  as  to 
make  up  for  the  want  of  thoroughness  of 
study.  But  the  thoroagbness  of  workman- 
ship is  commendable,  and  no  doubt  there  is 
a  large  class  of  "  English  readers  "  to  whom 
it  will  be  useful  to  have  the  commonplaces 
of  the  subject  laid  clearly  before  them,  even 
if  few  popular  errors  are  corrected  and  no 
new  information  supplied.  The  work  of 
the  other  two  writers  in  the  volume  has  a 
higher  aim,  and  doserren  more  minute  ex- 
amination. The  two  substantially  coincide 
in  their  critical  views  as  to  tbe  historical 
significance  of  their  respective  books ; 
though  tbe  individual  tone  and  manner 
characteristic  of  each  is,  of  course,  differ- 
ent enough.  Dr.  Plumptre  is  the  more 
disposed  of  the  two  to  admit  the  partial 
truth  of  the  Tubingen  theory  of  St.  Paul's 
relation  to  the  other  elements  of  the  primi- 
tive Ohnroh;  and  observes — what  is  very 
true,  and  not  enough  recognised  by  contro- 
versialists on  either  side — that,  because  a 
book  is  written  with  an  apologetic  or  har- 
monistic  purpose,  it  does  not  follow  that  it 
is  the  less  trustworthy,  still  less  that  it  is 
substantially  or  wilfully  untruthful.  Cer. 
tainly,  it  seems  that  both  he  and  Dr.  Sanday 
understate  the  discrepancies  between  the 
stories  of  the  conrorence  at  Jerusalem  in 
Acte  XV.  and  Gal.  ii.,  even  admitting  that 
they  are  right  in  supposing  them  to  be 
stories  of  the  same  event.  If  the  substan- 
tial veracity  of  both  is  to  be  maintained 
(and  hardly  anyone  doubts  that  of  the 
Epistle),  it  is  less  aatisfiuitoty  to  aofigest 
that  the  ^nblio  "Council  of  Jemsa^m" 
described  in  the  Acte  presnpposes  private 
committee  meetings  of  "  them  that  were  of 
reputation"  than  to  remember  how  artificial 
and  conventional  literary  forms  may  be  com- 
patible with  serious  and  honest  purpose  in 
the  authors  who  submit  to  them.  Whatever 
we  may  think  of  the  Book  of  the  Acts,  it  is 


a  work  of  more  value— even  of  more  deii 
neas— than  the  AsOiguiiiet  of  Josephu;  li- 
the two  works  have  tius  in  oommon,  Uattl:- 
are  attempts  to  "  Hellenise  "  in  the  ti'eitia: 
of  a  thoroughly  "Hebraistic"  siW 
Now,  from  tbe  time  of  Thacydides,  e 
least,  the  received  method  for  a  Greek  iL;. 
torian  of  summing  up  the  merits  of  adoa. 
ful  case  was  to  compose  speeches  to  be  {c 
into  the  months  of  men  representatirc  i 
the  various  views  that  were  or  migUl- 
held  upon  it :  it  is  certain  that  theimitais: 
of  Thucydidea — it  is  probable  that  kbit 
self — invented  oppartttmtie8fi>r8peecbBtk 
never  occurred,  as  well  as  speeches  tb 
never  were  made.  We  no  more  impeujiL: 
bona  fides  or  the  general  credibi%  dii 
Acts  if  we  think  tmit  the  author  ascnbtdc 
impossible  anachronism  to  Gamiliel,«tB. 
gined  au  unreal  audience  to  t^  ocnifina 
of  Paul  and  Barnabas  with  James,  Cepb 
and  John,  than  we  impeach  that  of  tiiei- 
tory  of  Thuoydides  if  we  doubt  wbr 
there  was  a  casual  Athenian  emb&sr.- 
Sparta  who  addressed  the  assemblj 
before  the  war  with  Athens  was  t^Tt^ 
even  if  the  encyclical  letter  of'tif 


on 


Apostles  and  elder  brethren"  betheos- 
position  of  the  historian,  so,  ao  dnk^ 
the  deapatoh  of  I^icias  from  SyraeiK 

The  chief  fault  of  Dr.  Flnmptn'intij 
that  so  frequent  in  English  commHiuKtx 
the  New  Testamenti — ^fJie  dew  e  i&i 
ooinoidences  or  mutnid  referena-  tens 
ite  contente  and  the  ooutempon.-jnzB 
histoiy  or  literature.   Thus  weWtt: 
inevitable  identification  of  St.  I^nl'i^iis 
and  Claudia  with  Martial's,  andaoeTeur^ 
usual  amount  of  special  pleading  to  ^>'^ 
of  the  scandal  about  Encolpas.  WorssL  . 
we  have  the  traditional  mistranslatioaciEis; 
epigram  on  the  performance  of  Scaevol*:  a 
if,  when  Martial  says  "  It  takes  less  connis 
to  burn  your  baud  than  to  be  bnrnt  wIk£ 
for  saying  •  I  won't  do  it,'  "  that  meant  4^: 
saying  *  I  will  not  saerijioe:  "  Dr.  Plump- 
tre   knows  enongb,   and  thinVs  acntK 
enough,  to  have  made  hia  commeDtar^Q' 
cellenfc ;  but  he  is  too  fond  of  airing  inj^ 
ous  conjectures,  of  his  own  or  of  otK 
people,  to  be  a  sound  and  tntstwortbT  ^ 
tormant  in  all  respecte.  j 
Dr.  Sanday,  on  the  contrary,  is  soaadit. 
trustworthy,  sober  and  scholarly,  befm'' 
things ;  his  only  feult  is  that  he  lept^ 
too  far  the  desire  to  be  clever  and  im^ 
which  is  over-indulged  by  his  col^* 
If  we  contrast  bis  treatment  of  the  E^^' 
tbe  Romans  with  Mr.  Matthew  Arno>^ 
appears  an    old-fashioned  orthodoi'; 
testant:  now,  it  is  possible  that  there* 
better  hope  of  St.  Paul's  ideas  being  sjsf 
thetically  and  reverently  treated  b/*"* 
who  writes  in  this  attitude  than  bjone*" 
writes  Uke  Mr.  Arnold;  and  yet  it 
seems  as  though  the  latter  had  a  troer  "t* 
than  Dr.  Sanday  of  the  proportions  P"" 
port  of  St.  Paul's  thougbit   It  is,  indew- » 
excellent  feature  that  he  adds  to  hw^ 
mentary  a  series  of  excursuses  on  *w 
ing  ideas  of  the  Epistle— the  first  t*"  ""J 
"  On  the  Meaning  of  the  Word  '  B'P"^ 
ness '  "  and  "  On  the  Meaning  of  tbe  ffom 
'  Faith  '  "  ;  but  it  is  a  pity  that  the  one 
the  Doctrine  of  Union  with  Cbnst 
relegated  to  the  Ust--th»t  it  was  not  trew*" 
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ia  more  immediate  connexion  frith  the 
second. 

But  taking  the  Tolnme  as  a  whole,  and 
(TonsideriDg  the  rather  rcBtricted  scope  indi- 
cated by  its  title,  it  may  be  expected  to  be  of 
the  rery  highest  practical  ntility.  One  may 
conceive  a  book  that  would  be  more  satis- 
factory to  a  man  who  knows  the  New  Testa- 
ment well ;  bat  it  woald  be  hard  to  conceire 
one  that  shonld  do  more  to  correct  and  ex- 
pand popular  opinion  as  to  the  true  nature 
of  the  Testament. 

WlLLMU  HbNBT  SiMCOX. 


Pleasant  SpoU  around  Oxford.   By  Alfred 
Rimmer.    (Cassell,  Fetter  &  Galpin.) 

Amoxq  the  gift-books  of  the  season  this 
volnme  is  tolerably  sure  to  be  a  favonrite. 
It  deals  with  scenes  which  are  not  only  full 
of  historic  interest,  bat  also  especially  suited 
to  display  the  draughtsman's  skill.  Old 
Oxford  men  will  be  irresistibly  attracted  by 
the  views  of  Magdalen  Tower,  If9ey  Chnrcb, 
and  Sandford  ^11 ;  and  undergraduates  will 
be  proud  to  show  their  home-circles  that 
the  nraghbonrhood  of  the  nniversity  has 
some  bits  of  exquisite  English  scenery  of 
which  the  railway  passenger  is  wholly  igno- 
rant. Nothing  can  be  more  dreary  than  the 
landscape  around  Oxford  when  the  floods 
are  out  (as  they  too  often  are  at  this  time  of 
the  year),  and  it  is  difficult  for  a  stranger 
to  realise  the  fact  that  in  the  submerged 
district  there  are  spots  as  pleasant  (when 
the  Bun  shines)  as  the  eye  can  rest  upon. 

Mr.  Rimmer  has  been  very  happy  in  re- 
prodncing  some  of  those  scenes  in  which 
one*s  memonr  loves  to  linger,  and  we  are 
loth  to  find  iault  with  the  hand  which  has 
sketched  so  cleverly  the  picturesqae  features 
of  the  Oxfordshire  villages  and  the  qniet 
beaaty  of  the  "  silver  Thames."  Bat  trath 
compels  ns  to  add  that  the  same  hand  has 
written  a  considerable  amount  of— what  we 
are  almost  forced  to  call — rubbish.  For 
instance,  Mr.  Rimmer  takes  the  trouble  to 
quote  at  length  from  Dngdale's  Monasticon 
the  deed  conveying  Cumnor  Abbey  to  the 
Abbot  of  Abingdon.  Some  words  in  it  are 
mis-spelt,  but  otherwise  there  is  nothing 
which  calls  for  remark,  until  our  author 
gets  into  a  most  curious  state  of  blunder- 
ing bewilderment  over  the  simple  word 
"  habend',"  and,  like  the  kte  Mr.  Whalley, 
detects  therein  the  taint  of  Jesuitism.  We 
must  quote  the  whole  paragraph,  for  any 
extract  would  fail  to  do  the  writer  justice : — 

"  The  abbey  was  broken  up,  and,  doubtless,  the 
monks,  who  might  have  been  consulted  on  a 
knotty  i^imse  in  the  classics,  were  no  longer  at 
hsnd.  It  is  said  that  his  [the  abbot's]  ready 
ac^uescenee*  in  the  new  ord«  of  thii^  whs  not 
quite  liked  by  tbem :  and.  If  this  is  bo,  it  is  eat; 
to  understand  how  uiey  ihonld  have  left  Mm  to 
his  devices  when  he  put  his  pen  to  parchment 
If  he  has  ventnred  as  Oardinal  Wolsey  did,  '  like 
litde  wanton  boys  that  swim  on  bladders,  far 
beyond  his  depth,'  he  fairly  feels  bis  feet  under 
him  when  he  comes  to  the  mun  point : — '  Oumnor 
Park  and  other  lands,  habend,  for  the  term  of  his 
life.'  There  is  no  mistake  here:  the  'habend' 
ia  judiciously  aabjected  to  so  elision ;  it  might  be 
masculine,  lemiQine,  or  neater.  ....  Plural  the 
'  habend'  had  a  right  to  be,  and  that  ia,  perhaps, 
all  that  at  the  moment  the  ahhot  wished  to  mute 
dflu.*' 


It  is  certainly  a  droll  notion  that  Letters 
Patent  should  ever  have  been  drawn  up  by 
their  grantees,  and  our  experience  of  the 
Records  of  the  Goart  of  Augmentation  sup- 
plies us  witii  no  parallel  instance  ;  but  still 
droller  is  the  saggestion  that  the  abbreviated 
habend'  shonld  cover  a  deep  design  on  the 
part  of  the  ex-abbot.  Would  Mr.  Rimmer 
tell  us  in  what  other  terms  the  royal  grant 
could  have  been  expressed,  and  how  the 
gender  of  the  unfortunate  word  can  be  a 
matter  of  doubt  ?  Like  the  Cardinal  (whose 
Latinity  has  also  been  questioned),  our 
author  has  certainly  Tentnred  "  for  beyond 
his  depth." 

Bnt  Mr.  Rimmer's  discoveries  are  not 
confined  to  the  musty  records  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  He  has  found  out  "  that  a 
storm  of  exceeding  violence  swept  over 
England  in  1703."  Not  only  does  this  his- 
torical fact  confirm  the  statement  of  Grose 
that  a  large  walnnt-tree  at  Godstow  was 
then  blown  down  and  an  ancient  tombstone 
exposed,  but,  JSx.  Rimmer  thinks,  it  also 
suggested  to  Addison  a  simile  which  he 
happily  introduced  into  "  a  poem  that  has 
apparently  escaped  oblivion."  We  need  not 
quote  the  well-known  lines ;  but  our  readers 
will  be  interested  to  learn  that 

"  Macaulay  was  the  first  to  see  the  real  meaning 
of  this  passage,  and  he  refers  it  to  some  neat 
tempest  that  must  have  been  the  common  theme 
at  the  time ;  and  his  interpretation  is  confirmed 
by  records  of  there  having  been  such  a  storm  in 
November,  1703.  No  doubt  this  is  the  same 
hurricane  that  uprooted  t)}e  walnut-tree  at 
Godstow." 

We  congratulate  Mr.  Rimmer  on  his  dis- 
cernment. He  divides  with  Lord  Macanlay 
the  honour  of  having  thrown  light  upon  that 
mysterious  line — 

"  Sndl  as  of  lata  o'«r  pale  Britannia  passed ; " 

and  we  are  now  convinced  that  the  same 
tempest  which  Defoe  described,  which  de- 
stroyed the  Eiddystone  lightbonse  and  its  in- 
ventor and  killed  a  bishop  and  his  wife,  is 
also  answerable  for  the  nprooting  of  the 
Godstow  walnnt-tree. 

Of  less  importance  is  the  discovery  also 
made  by  Mr.  Rimmer  that  the  date  of  Lord 
Hastings'  execution,  as  given  in  the  school 
histories  of  England,  must  be  inaccurate,  as 
it  does  not  cor^spond  with  the  season  for 
ripe  strawberries.  The'  remark  shows  that 
our  author  is  at  any  rate  familiar,  not  merely 
with  nature,  but  with  Holinshed  and  Shak- 
Bpere  ;  for  even  in  these  advanced  times  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  "good  straw- 
berries in  Holbora"  on  May  10.  Mr. 
Rimmer,  therefore,  says  in  referenoe  to  this 
date  that  "  perhaps  tlus  shonld  read  June  " 
— meaning,  we  suppose,  that  we  shonld 
snbstituto  June  for  May.  Whatever  the 
school  histories  may  say  (and  Mr.  Green  is 
vague  on  the  point),  there  can  be  no  doabt 
that  Mr.  Rimmer  has  stumbled  on  the  truth ; 
but  a  little  research  would  have  shown  him 
that  the  exeontion  of 

"That  ignoble  traitor, 
The  dangeroni  and  noatiapeeted  Bastiags," 

actaally  took  place  on  Jane  13,  1488,  by 
which  time,  allowing  for  tJie  difference  of 
style,  my  lord  of  Ely's  fruit  might  have 
been  well  worth  eating. 

We  have  derived  so  much  genoine  plea- 


sure from  looking  through  Mr.  Rimmer's 
pretty  book  that  we  are  sorry  to  point  out 
the  blemishes  which  detract  mna  its  worth. 
If  he  thought  it  necessary  to  snrronnd  his 
illustrations  with  a  mass  of  letterpress  he 
shonld  have  bestowed  equal  care  upon  both 
parts  of  his  handi^rk.  We  ooald  cite  a 
considerable  number  of  trifling  mistakes  and 
not  over-wise  reflections,  bnt  we  have  said 
enough  in  the  discharge  of  our  duty  towards 
him  and  towards  our  readers,  and  are  glad 
to  end,  as  we  began,  wit^.  a  word  of  com. 
mendation. 

Mr.  Rimmer  is  something  more  than  a 
mere  draughtsman.  He  noB  an  artist's 
appreciation  of  the  picturesque,  and  takes 
an  interest  in  every  scene  which  his  pencil 
depicts.  He  has  good  cause  to  deplore  the 
havoc  wrought  in  our  old  buildings,  both 
secular  and  ecclesiastical,  nnder  the  name 
of  *'  restoration,"  and  has  done  the  best  he 
coald  to  preserve  from  that  fate  Snch  as  have 
hitherto  escaped  it,  by  pablishing  their 
beauties  to  the  world. 

Gharlbs  J.  RoBnrsON. 


The  Life  of  John  WHson,  P.P.,  F,S.8.  By 
George  Smith,  LL.D.,X3.LE.  (Murray.) 

There  is  an  apparent  inconsistency  between 
the  uniformly  unfavourable  torms  in  which 
Dr.  Wilson  spoke  and  wroto  of  the  ancient 
faiths  of  India  and  the  real  and  even  affec- 
tionate respect  with  which  he  was  regarded, 
by  many  adherents  of  those  &ithB.  There 
ia  a  curious  contrast  between  the  seal  and 
industry  with  which  he  prosecnted  hia 
studies  of  Eastern  religions  and  the  contempt . 
with  which  he  regarded  them :  the  utter  in- 
ability  nnder  which  he  lay,  to  the  last,  to 
recognise  the  real  importance  of  their 
history. 

The  explanation  may  be  sought  chiefly  in 
Dr.  Wilson's  theological  beliefs,  partly  in 
the  force  of  his  moral  character,  partly  in 
the  peculiar  scope  of  his  intollectnal  capacity.. 
Dr.  Wilson  was  incapable  of  doubt :  to  him 
the  Westminster  Confession  contained  within^ 
its  four  comers  the  beat  and  highest  truth ; 
for  him  the  problem  of  the  genesis  of  religious- 
faith  was  solved  by  revelation,  the  history 
of  the  development  of  relu^ions  beliefo  vaa 
the  history  of  tiie  loss  and  the  recovery  of 
the  tmtiis  he  held.  He  would  have  thought 
it  folly  to  seek  in  the  causes  of  the  rise 
and  growth  of  other  fiuths  for  any  explana- 
tion of  the  rise  and  growth  of  that  in  which 
he  had  been  brought  up ;  and  he  would  have 
thought  it  waste  of  time  to  seek  in  the  rival 
systems  for  any  basis  of  truth  to  supplement,, 
or  even  confirm,  that  which  he  ha!d  already 
found  in  his  own.  It  was  not,  therefore^ 
sympathy  with  other  religions  which  led 
him  to  study  them ;  nor  did  he  recognise  the 
comparative  value  of  their  history.  But  it 
was  his  intense  sympathy  with,  bis  ardent 
personal  devotion  to,  the  followers  of  the 
other  relinons,  his  belief  that  their  religiona 
would  lesu  them  to  miseir,  his  desire  "to 
set  forth  the  authority  and  the  excellence  of 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity,"  that  impelled 
him  to  research.  And  it  is  that  sympathy 
and  personal  devotion  which  ^ord  the  only 
explanation  of  the  fact — honourable  ahke  to 
both — that  the  natives  of  India  rec(wnised 
the  faithfulness  and  revered  the  high  oha^ 
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racter  of  so  sturdy  an  antagonist  of  their 
most  cherished  beliefs. 

It  can  scarcely  be  thought  strange  that 
Dr.  Wilson,  with  all  his  learning,  should 
hare  lived  and  died  so  completely  nninfla- 
enced  hj  the  comparative  stndy  of  religions 
histoiT*.  His  firm  faith  in  the  Westminster 
OonfeBUon  would  at  any  time  have  saved 
him  from  aoch  influence ;  and,  even  apart 
from  that,  he  was  empfaatically  a  man  of 
action,  who  sabordinated  all  his  knowle<^e 
to  his  missionary  work.  To  one  high  aim  be 
had  devoted  bis  life,  the  enlightenment,  the 
progress,  the  good — in  one  word,  the  conver- 
sion— of  the  people  of  India.  With  that  aim 

'"  for  for^-seven  years,  as  a  miaslonary  and  a  public 
man,  be  wrote,  he  spoke,  and  in  countless  ways  he 
joyfully  toiled  While  viceroys  and  gover- 
nors, officials  and  merchants,  scholars  and  travel- 
lers, succeeded  each  other  and  passed  away  all  too 
rapidly,  he  remained  a  permanent  living  force, 
a  mediator  between  the  natives  and  the  govern- 
ing class,  an  interpreter  of  the  varied  Asiatic 
races,  creeds,  and  longings  to  their  alien  but 
benevolent  riders." 

In  such  high  cares  his  life  was  passed  ;  and 
instead  of  regretting  that  to  his  wide  and 
varied  knowledge  of  many  creeds  he  did  not 
add  the  discriminating  insight  of  a  Tylor 
or  a  Tiele,  one  can  rejoice  that  his  desire  to 
nproot  the  rival  religions  led  him  so  far  as 
it  did  to  investigate,  and  to  nse,  the  antho* 
rities  on  which  they  lean. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  attempt  any 
estimate  of  Dr.  Wilson's  great  services  to 
India  as  a  missionary  and  a  philanthropist ; 
it  is  enough  to  have  indicated  them  in  the 
eloquent  and  sympathetic  words  that  have 
been  qnoted  above  from  Dr.  Smith.  In 
an  attempt  to  estimate  his  scholarship  the 
first  place  must  be  given  to  his  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  modem  languages  and 
•  customs  of  the  various  nationalities  of 
Bombay.  It  will  suffice  to  mention  that  he 
was  not  only  Vice*  Chancellor  and  Dean,  of 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  in  the  University  of 
Bombav  (which  he  aided  so  much  in  estab- 
lishiog),  but  was  also  examiner  in  Sanskrit, 
Persian^  Hebrew,  MarathI,  Gujarati  and  Hin- 
doataid,  and  that  he  oontribated  a  consideiv 
able  portion  of  the  contents,  beside  writing 
an  elaborate  Frefkce,  to  the  well-known 
liaraihi  Dictionary  of  Mr.  Molesworth, 
dealing  with  the  origin,  the  history,  and  the 
literature  of  that  important  language.*  Dr. 
Wilson's  knowledge  was  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  books.  His  constant  and  intimate 
social  intercourse  with  natives  of  different 
nationalities  had  taught  him  to  appreciate 
tiieir  ideas  and  modes  of  thought  as  very 
few  have  done  before  or  since.  Dr.  Smith 
gives  an  interesting  instance  of  the  political 
aid  that  his  acquaintance  with  the  modem 
languages  of  India  enabled  him  to  render 
on  an  importimt  occasion  to  Government 

"  The  mutiny  in  Bengal  was  not  many  days  old 
when  the  Government  of  India  determined  that 
the  new  cheap  postal  and  telegrafA  arrangemeuta 
should  not  become  the  iastrumeuts  of  inbigue. 
Accordingl;,  all  the  anthorities  reeeived  icstruc- 
tions  to  intncept  native  or  vernacular  letters,  and 
to  forward  them  for  examinatioD  and  translation 
by  confidential  and  skilled  perstms  named.  When 
found  treasonable,  the  letters  were  submitted  to 

*  This  prefiioe  or  euay  -wu  entitled  "  Notes  on 
the  Constitnent  Etemsnts,  the  Difibsion,  and  the 
A^Ueation  of  ths  Macathee  Langoage." 


Government.  The  Bombay  letters  so  intercepted 
were  sent  to  Dr.  Wilson.  J  ust  as  our  beleaguered 
countrymen  and  countrywomen  in  cities  like 
Lucknow,  and  in  sequestered  hiding-places,  had 
recourse  to  French,  and  to  the  use  of  the  Greek 
letters,  in  thai  desperate  attempts  to  communi- 
cate with  thor  friends,  so  the  Sepoy  ringleaders 
resorted  to  alt  aorte  of  dialects  ana  characters  to 
blind  the  Poet-Office.  No  man  then  in  all  India 
was  BO  equal  to  their  resourcea  as  the  scholar  who 
for  more  than  twenty  years  had  been  studying 
ali)hahet8  and  inscnptions  for  historical  and 
philanthrope  ends." 

Tbo  mention  of  inscriptions  brings  na  to 
the  second  side  of  Dr.  Wilson's  scholarship 
— his  lectures  and  works  on  the  Parsi  reli- 
gion, and  on  Indian  history  and  antiquities. 
His  Zend  and  Sanskrit  studies  were  con- 
ducted for  controversial  purposes ;  and  the 
spirit  which  animated  them  is  sa£&ciently 
clear.  The  following  passage  is  a  curious 
illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the  mission- 
ary estimated  the  Parsi  Scriptures  from  the 
point  of  view  of  his  own  creed ;  whereas  an 
impartial  historian  would  value  an  ancient 
faith,  not  for  the  points  in  which  it  resembled 
or  difiered  from  the  beliefs  of  English 
Christians  in  the  nineteenth  century,  but  for 
the  evidence  which  it  afforded  a  stage  in 
the  history  of  religious  beliefs  : — 

"  The  Vendidad  robs  God  of  all  his  glory ;  .  .  .  . 
gives  a  highly  irrational  account  of  the  origin  and 
operations  of  natural  good  and  evil ;  teaches  and 
reco^ises  the  deification  of  the  elements  and  other 
inanimate  objects ;  givn  an  enoneous  view  of  the 
natural  state  of  man;  contains  gross  scientific 
blunders;  prescribes  an  immense  number  of  ab- 
surd ceremonies;  ....  contains  some  passages 
opposed  to  morality ;  does  not  propose  a  reason- 
able scheme  of  aalvarion ;  does  not  give  a  becom- 
ing account  of  the  future  state." 

It  was  necessary  for  his  purpose  to  prove 
the  tmth  of  all  these  theses,  and  to  show, 
in  respect  of  each,  the  superiority  of  his 
own  faith.  Now,  Dr.  Wilson  was  one  of  the 
few  missionaries  who  have  seen  that  such 
dtsonssions  could  only  be  carried  ou  with 
success  after  a  patient  and  earnest  study  of 
the  works  it  was  sought  to  discredit.  He 
accordingly  spared  neither  time  nor  trouble 
to  acquire  the  necessary  knowledge — with 
what  results  let  Prof.  Hang  speak,  with  the 
anthority  due  to  his  mastery  of  the  subject: — 

"  The  first  book  written  in  English  which  shows 
any  acquaintance  with  the  original  Avests  texts 
was  Dr.  Wilson's  book  on  the  Parsee  religions 
(published  in  Bombay  in  1843^,  which,  although 
it  relies  chiefly  upon  the  taBolto  of  Bumouf 's  re- 
searches, also  coobuns  finquent  indications  of 
independent  investigation." 

And,  again,  referring  to  the  time  when  he 
commenced  his  own  studies  in  India : — 

"  The  Farseos  had  gradnally  lost  much  of  their 
reluctance  to  discuss  religious  matters  with  Euro- 
peans, which  had  been  engendered  or  aggravated 
by  their  bitter  controversy  with  the  missionaries 
some  twenty  years  before,  and  which  bad  been 
brought  to  a  climax  by  the  publication  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Wilson's  book  before  mentioned.  They  felt 
that  this  book  was  so  far  one-sided  as  to  give  a 
false  idea  of  their  reUgion,  and  they  were  natur- 
ally indignant  at  the  sarcasms  it  contained  " 
(Sauff's  £8»aut,  Ed.  West,  Triibner,  1878,  pp. 
82,  45). 

Dr.  Wilson  had  therefore  carried  his  re- 
searches even  further  than  Bumouf  had 
done ;  and  be  had  succeeded  in  rousing  the 
Parsees. 


As   time   wore   on   they  fully  fotgi- 
their  kind-hearted  antagonist,  and  he  liii 
self  turned  his  attention  to  otlter  &eii 
Perhaps  the  most  fruitful  of  these  ottt 
labours  were  those  by  which  he  stioTEW 
influence  the  Government  to  nndertaikeaiii. 
quarian  research,  and  then  for  manjjaa 
as  chairman  of  the  Gave-Temple  ComaLt. 
sion  did  his  best  to  make  thrae  reseanliei 
valuable.    He  took  the  most  enliglteccJ 
interest  in  all  antiquarian  discoverj,  acl 
was  ever  ready  to  enlist  new  sympailt 
for  it. 

"In  velvet  skull-cap,"  says  his  biographer, '■tij 
with  long  wand,  the  enthusiastic  scholar,  vithi 
air  of  an  old  knight,  would  lead  hia  frtit 
through  the  caves,  pouring  forth  his  Oatti-i 
knowledge  with  unflag^ng  courteaT,  and  chtioE: 
all  by  the  rare  combination  of  goodness  and  pt- 
historical  and  Oriental  lore,  poetic  quotatitm  ui 
scientific  reference,  genial  xemaric  and  ebfllii. 
humour,  till  viutors  like  the  accompUshed  k 
Canning  declared  they  bad  never  met  such  a  mi 

But  his  greatest  work — unfortunatelT, . 
incomplete  and  posthumous  one— nas  \: 
book  on  Indian  Gasie,  already  reviewtJ  i: 
these  columns  on  July  16  last.   It  was,  lib 
the  former  one,  controversial;  bat,  s( 
principal  object  was  to  prove  historidlru 
late  origin  of  the  great  stronghold  of  Eis. 
ism,  it  adopte  much  more  the 
standpoint,  and,  in  its  second  part  u!['.i 
conqaers  new  ground,  and  will  lon^ir^' 
work  of  reference  on  the  subject. 

Dr.  Wilson  would  have  been  i  im 
thorough  scholar  had  he  been  a  lean^ 
missionary.    When  his  bi(^rapliercLi^ 
the  greatest  scholar  in  all  India,  he  sff^^' 
under-estimate  the  work  of  others,  m''' 
lose  sight  of  the  disabilities  imposed  s:' 
his  hero  by  his  controversial  position.  It 
every  other  respect  the  biography  cannuit* 
praised  too  highly.    It  is  long,  bat  is 
readable  to  be  called  too  long ;  and  the  enro 
sympathy  between  author  and  snbject  oi 
all  religious  and  political  questions  is  not  i 
fault,  but  the  reverse.    It  can  on!yl«^ 
justice  in  its  eloquent  descriptions  fRvi. 
Wilson's  great  qualities  as  a  inaiii»P^|''^* 
tbropist  and  a  missionary;  aaditvill,t( 
hope,  attract  attention  as  a  worthy  tribnteM 
a  noble  life.  T.  W.  Ents  Dwt«- 


Songs  of  Far  Away  Lands.   By  3«¥- 

Miller.  (Longmans.) 
Without  holding  any  cabahstic  notmi 
to  third  books,  wo  may  fairly  look  ia  sn- 
volume  as  that  before  us  for  some  oetP 
evidence  as  to  its  author's  poetical  ^ 
Songs  of  the  Sierras   by  its  an«^^ 
scenery  and  subjects  won  for  Mr.  SiS 
perhaps  rather  disproportionate  att«iti& 
and  Songs  ofihe  Sunlaiids  by  a 
tion  was  subjected  to  a  somewhat  sn« 
scrutiny.    Smigs  of  Far  Away  Landi  » 
neither  undue  advantages  nor  undue  dis  • 
backs.  a 

It  contains  three  poems  of  somelejpjj 
and  about  a  score  of  lesser  pieces.  , 
former,  two  deal  with  American  sfor'* 
The  third,  "  The  Ideal  and  the  BetO,. 
kind  of  Venetian  rhapsody,  part  of  whici" 
we  remember  rightly,  appwred  little 
ago  as  either  prologue  or  epOogoe 
American  tale  entitkd  MaeUaa^ 
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is  not  very  intelligible  :  indeed,  tlie  words  of 
one  of  Mr.  Miller's  personages, 

"With  gathered  etrength  I  raised  a  hand. 
And  cried,  '  I  do  not  andentand,' " 

express  not  inaptly  a  frequent  attitude  of 
the  reader  of  his  poems.  "  In  the  Land  of 
the  Shoshonee  '*  retamato  the  scenes  where 
Mr.  Miller's  hand  is  surest,  and,  though 
decidedly  verbose,  contains  some  vigorons 
description  of  the  desert  and  its  mir^e. 
'*  Out  of  the  West,"  a  very  long  narrative 
"  founded  on  fact,"  baa,  we  must  confess, 
after  its  first  few  pages  not  mncb  attrac- 
tion for  us.  Of  the  minor  poems  we  can- 
not spealc  mncb  more  fovourably.  They  con- 
tain, indeed,  a  certain  amount  of  striking 
imageiy  and  appropriate  diction.  But  they 
are  usually  disfi^rod  by  n||^Iy  fanlte  in  lan- 
^age  and  rhythm;  tbeir  music  at  its 
best  is  too  often  an  echo,  and  they  one 
and  all  suffer  from  lack  a£  definite  meaning 
and  superabondftuce  of  indefinite  words.  As 
an  example — ai^  it  is  a  rery  &vonrable 
one — lot  us  give  "  Carmen  " : — 
"  Not  that  I  datmed  Khe  loved  ma— nay 

I  dared  not  emn  dream  of  that. 
I  do  bat  saj  I  knew  her;  e&y 

She  Bat  ia  dreami  before  me,  aat 
All  BtiU  and  Toicelesa  as  lore  is — 

But  say  her  sonl  vas  Trdrm  as  wine^ 

Bat  sar  it  oTerflowed  in  mine, 
And  made  itaelf  a  part  of  this. 

The  convprsatioQ  of  her  ejes 

Was  language  of  the  gods.    Her  bresit 

Was  their  abiding-place  of  rest ; 
Her  houttbair  gate  to  PAndise. 

Her  heart,  bar  haort !  'lis  Oxat  at  me  I 

'Tis  shut,  and  they  keep  faak  the  key. 

The  prayer  of  lore  braaka  to  an  oath  .  .  . 

No  matter  if  she  loved  or  no : 
Ood  knovs  I  loved  enoagh  for  both 
That  day  of  days,  so  clrar,  so  food. 

And  knew  her  as  yon  shall  not  knov 
Till  yon  have  known  sweet  death,  and  yoo 
Have  crossed  the  dark :  gone  orer  to 

The  great  majority  beyond." 

It  ia  needless  to  dwell  on  the  defects  of  this. 
So  far  as  it  bos  any  merits,  those  merits 
mainly  echo  a  certain  English  poet  whom 
English  readers  know  well,  and  the  echo, 
though  different,  is  equally  clear  in  these 
lines — • 

"  Wfll,  there  I  was  bom  ;  grew  tall.   Then  the  call 
For  bold  men  for  Sicily.   I  rose  from  the  vines. 
Shook  back  my  long  hair,  look'd  forth,  then  let  &I1 
Hy  dnll  praning-hook  and  stood  np  in  the  lines." 

And  in  these 

"  Men  reached  it  only  firom  the  sea, 
By  black-built  ships  that  seem'd  to  eraep 
Along  the  shore  so8pieion>Iy, 
Iiika  nnoamad  monatam  of  the  daep. 

A  dim,  dark  land  of  bird  and  boast ! 
A  land  that  seavea  knew  prayer  or  priest, 
Or  law  of  man  or  Natnrra  law, 
Or  vagfit  that  good  men  arer  saw." 

These  coincidences,  which  are  in  all  pro- 
bability  quite  unintentional,  are  oertunly 
nnfortunate.    So  also  are  blemishes  like 

"  His  foenaa  draws  nneommoo  near," 
and'stifl  more  &eqaent  lapses  in  harmony  of 
rhythm  and  metre,  snob  as  the  tine 

"  I  most  find  divcnioD  in  another  kind," 
occurring  in  a  poem  consisting  of  anapaestic 
tetrameters.  So,  again,  is  the  absence  of  the 
finish  and  learning  which,  let  the  inspira- 
tionists  say  what  titey  will,  are,  except  in  the 
ease  ofafewveryrare  ballad-singers, insepar- 
able from  poetry.  These  defects,  now  a  third 
time  repeated,  seem  to  us  &tal  to  Hr. 


Miller's  claim  to  a  high  place  among  poets. 
In  a  certain  very  limited  range,  as  a  de- 
acriber  of  savage  scenery  and  ways,  he  has 
made  good  his  claim  to  a  hearing,  but  not 
beyond  this.  Geobqs  Saintsbubt. 


The  Parentage  of  Gv/ndred,  Wife  of  William 
de  Warrenjie,  created  Earl  of  Surrey  by 
WUliam  II.  ("  Journal  of  the  Archaeo- 
logical Institute,"  vol.  iii.,  pp.  26  et  $eq. ; 
"  Arohaeologia,"  vol.  xxxii.,  pp.  108  et 
seq.) 

Few  genealogical  questions  have  been  more 
widely  discussed  and  more  warmly  debated 
by  antiquaries  and  historians  than  the 
parentage  of  the  Countess  Gandred,  the 
wife  of  William  de  Warrenne  of  Domesday, 
the  founder  of  'liewes  Priory.  It  is  now 
more  than  a  hundred  years  since  antiquarian 
curiosity  was  excited  to  enthusiasm  by  the 
discovery  of  the  marble  cover  of  Gnudred's 
coffin  with  the  Latin  epitaph  complete  after 
a  lapse  of  seven  centuries  ;  and  the  first  line 
of  the  inscription — 

"  Slirp»  Gun^ada  ducum,  decns  aevi,  nobile  ger- 
men  " — 

suggested  new  difBculties  in  the  solution  of 
the  question.  If  we  are  to  believe  the 
monks  of  Lewes,  Gnndred's  origin  would 
be  more  properly  described  as  regal  than 
dxical,  for  it  is  positively  stated  in  their 
Leiger  Book  that  she  was  the  daughter  of 
King  William  the  Conqueror  by  Matilda  of 
Flanders.  This  is  more  or  less  borne  out 
by  the  Chartulary,  for  William  de  Warrenne 
calls  Queen  Matilda  the  mother  of  his  wife 
in  his  Charter  of  Confirmation,  which  was 
exeouted  after  her  death  in  the  short  in- 
terval between  the  accesraon  of  William 
Bnfns  and  bis  own  death  on  June  23, 1088. 
He  says : — 

".   .   .   Ejfo  Willielmus  de  Wareuna  Surreiae 

comes  donavi  pro  salute  animae  meae, 

et  animae  Owndredae  uxori$  meae,  et  pro  anima 
domim  nui  Willielmi  regis,  qui  me  in  Ai^licam 
terrain  adduxit,  et  per  cajos  lieentism  monacbos 
veoite  feu,  et  qui  meam  prioram  dcHiationem  con- 
fixmavit,  et  pro  salate  domiiiae  meae  Matildis 
r^nae,  mains  uxerit  meae,  et  pro  salute  domini 
mei  Willielmi  regis,  Slii  sui,  post  cuiiiB  adventum 
in  Angticam  terram  hanc  cartam  feci,  et  qui  me 
comitem  Snnefpae  fecit**  (Jlfonastteon,  vol.  v., 
p.  12). 

There  is  another  charter  in  the  JionMticon 
(vol.  v.,  p.  13),  by  which  "  William,  King  of 
the  English,"  granted  the  manor  of  Walton, 
in  Nonolk,  to  the  monks  of  Lewes,  "  pro 
anima  Gnlielmi  de  Warenna  et  nxoris  suae 
Gondredae  filiae  meae  et  heredum  snorum." 
But  little  reliance  can  bo  placed  on  this 
charter,  because  the  important  words  Jiliiie 
meae  are  written  in  a  modern  hand,  over  a 
space  in  which  the  origfinal  words  have  been 
obliterated.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
this  is  the  only  deed  extant  in  which  the 
king  asserts  bis  relationship  to  Gundred ;  and 
that,  except  in  these  two  instances,  Neither 
her  husband  nor  her  descendants  in  their 
numerous  charters  ever  allude  to  tbeir 
connexion  with  Bc^alty.  Bnt  although 
Gnndred's  name  is  never  mentioned  by 
ancient  historians  in  their  lists  of  the  Con- 
queror's daughters,  authorities  of  no  less 
weight  than  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  Lappenburg, 
and  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  were  convinced 
by  the  ohartulaiy  of  Lewes  that  she  was 


really  the  daughter  of  William  and  Matilda ; 
and  her  Boyal  parentage  was  generally 
admitted  as  an  established  feet  until  the 
question  was  reopened  in  1846  by  Mr. 
Stapleton,  who  stands  facile  prinee^  among 
Anglo-Norman  antiquaries. 

The  only  ancient  writer  who  mentions 
the  wife  of  William  de  Wiurenne  is  Orderi- 
cus  Vitalis,  and  he  distinctly  says  that  she 
was  the  sister  of  Gherbod  the  Fleming,  who 
held  the  Earldom  of  Chester  for  the  short 
period  between  Easter  and  Christmas  1070, 
but  who  never  could  be  supposed  for  a 
moment  to  be  a  son  of  William  the  Con- 
queror. Ordericus  is  generally  so  accurate 
in  his  genealogies,  and  at  the  same  time 
William  de  Warrenne's  charter  ia  so  explicit 
in  calling  Gundred  the  daughter  of  Queen 
Matilda,  that  Stapleton  conceived  Uie  notion 
of  reconciling  the  conflicting  evidence  by 
the  theory  that  Gherbod  and  Gundred  were 
Matilda's  children  by  a  previous  marriage 
with  Gherbod's  &ther,  who  was  the  heredi- 
tary Advocate  of  St.  Bertin's  Abbey  at  St. 
Omer.  The  advowsons  of  the  greater 
abbeys  were  at  this  period  reserved  to 
nobles  of  high  rank,  and  the  Advocate  of 
St.  Valerie  in  Picardy  married  without  dis- 
couragement the  daughter  of  Richard  II., 
Dnke  of  Normandy ;  so  that  there  was  no 
difficulty  on  the  score  of  rank  in  sup- 
posing that  Matilda  of  Flanders  married 
the  Advocate  of  St.  Bertin's.  This  theory 
would  explain  the  promotion  of  Gnndred's 
brother  Gherbod  to  the  great  Earldom  of 
Chester,  and  was  shaped  with  such  consum- 
mate ingenuity  to  account  for  the  Pope's 
prohibition  of  Ifotilda's  muriage  with 
William  of  Normandy,  which  had  hitherto 
been  attributed  to  their  relationship  within 
the  forbidden  degrees,  that  Mr.  Freeman, 
the  historian  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  does 
not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  "  Stapleton  has 
convincingly  proved  his  case "  (Gorman 
Conquest,  vol.  iii.,  p.  651),  and  it  is  now 
generally  accepted  as  a  point  settled  by  the 
beat  authorities,  that  Gundred  was  the  step- 
daughter of  the  Conqueror. 

It  remains  for  me,  with  all  respect  to  these 
distinguished  names,  to  prove  by  evidence 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  Gundred 
was  not  the  daughter  of  Queen  Matilda  hy 
King  William  or  any  other  husband,  and 
was  not  a  near  relation  of  either  the  Con- 
queror or  his  wifb.  The  proof  is  oontiuned 
in  the  following  letter  from  Archbishop 
Auaelm  to  Henry  I.,  which  has  hitherto  been 
strangely  overlooked,  although  it  is  printed 
in  all  the  editions  of  Aneelm's  Letters,  and 
in  Dom  Bouquet's  Becueil  des  Sistoriene  do 
la  France. 

"  Epistola  Lxzxiv. 

Amelmi  ad  Henrieum  Begem  Anglomm. 
Henrico  chariaaimo  sno  domino,  Dei  gratia  r^ 
An^lorum,  AnaelmuB  Aicluepiscopiis,  fidele  ser- 
vitium  cum  orationibus. 

Qratias  tuj^o  Deo  pro  bona  voluntate^  quam  vobis 
dedit,  et  vobis  qui  earn  servare  studetis.  Quaerit 
consilium  celsitudo  veatra  quid  sibi  faciendum  sit 
de  hoc  quia  pacta  eat  fiUam  suam  dare  OuUlelmo 
de  Vtmrenne  ^  cum  tt  filia  veetra  ex  una  parte 
$mt  cognatx  tn  mtarta  gmeratxone,  et  ex  altera  in 
aexta.  Scilote  absque  dnbio  quia  nullum  pactum 
servari  debet  contra  legem  OhriBtianitatiB.  llli 
autein,  ai  ita  propinqui  sunt,  nullo  modo  legitime 
copulari  poBsunt,  neque  aiue  damnatione  auimarum 
Buarum,  neque  sine  magflio  peccato  eorum  qui  hoc 
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ttt  fiat  piocunbunt.  Frecor  igitur  et  consulo  Tobis 
gx  partis  Dei  ueut  charissimo  domioo,  ut  nulla- 
tfflios  TOi  huic  peccato  muceatia,  neque  filiam 
Yeetram  eidem  GuUleltno  contra  legem  et  volun- 
tatem  Dei  tradatU.  Omaipotens  DeuB  dirigat  voa 
et  omneB  actos  vestros  ia  benepladto  suo." 

The  occasion  of  this  letter  was  to  prohibit 
King  Henry  I.  from  proceeding  with  a 
marriage  which  he  had  projected  between 
one  of  his  natural  daughters  and  Gundred's 
son,  the  second  WUliam  de  Warrenne ; 
hecaute  they  were  doubly  related  to  each 
other,  b^g  coasins  on  one  side  in  the 
fourth  degree  and  on  the  other  in  the  sixth 
(that  is,  in  modern  parlance,  they  were 
both  third  and  fifth  coasins),  while  the 
canon  law  absolately  fbrbade  marri^^ 
betwe^  persona  more  nearly  related  iSaa 
Berenth  cousins.  It  need  scarcely  be  said 
that  if  William  de  Warrenne's  motber,  Gun- 
dred,  had  been  the  daughter  either  of  Queen 
Matilda  or  King  William,  her  son  would 
have  been  related  in  the  second  degree  to 
the  daughter  of  B^nxy  I.,  and  woidd  oe  her 
first  cousin. 

It  is  easy  to  reckon  how  William  de 
Warrenne  was  related  in  the  sizt^  degree  to 
his  proposed  wife,  for  Ito,  Bishop  of  Char- 
tree,  wrote  a  similar  letter  of  prohibition  to 
Henry  I.  to  forbid  his  giving  his  danghfeer 
to  Hugh  de  Neufchatel,  who  was  also  re. 
lated  U>  her  in  the  sixth  d^ree,  and  he  sets 
forth  the  generations  of  descent,  from  whic^ 
it  is  shown  that'the  sixth  degree  of  relation- 
ship existed  between  the  daughters  of 
Henry  I.  and  all  the  descendants  of  the 
sisters  of  Gnnnora,  wife  of  Bichard  I.,  Duke 
of  Normandy.  The  descent  of  the  families 
of  Warrenne  and  Mortimer  from  one  of  the 
nieces  of  the  Duchess  Gunnora  has  been 
clearly  worked  out  by  Stapleton  and  by 
Eyton,  the  learned  author  of  the  Antiguitiea 
of  Shropshire. 

The  relationship  in  the  foartb  degree  has 
still  to  be  proved,  bat,  if  conjectures  are 
permitted  in  cases  where  direct  evidence  is 
absolately  wantiog,  I  wonid  suggest  that,  if 
Gondred  was  a  daughter  of  the  dacal  house 
of  Borgundy,  she  would  be  manifestly  stirps 
duetanf  and  her  son  would  be  related  in  the 
fourth  degree  to  Henry  L*s  daughter  through 
their  common  descent  &om  Bichard  11.  of 
Normandy.  I  would  also  point  out  that  her 
second  son  bore  the  Burgundian  name  of 
Beynold,  and  that  Gnndrea  and  her  husband 
went  out  of  their  way  to  visit  Burgundy  on 
their  road  to  Bome.  i^gain,  that  their  devoted 
attachment  to  the  Bnivundian  Order  of 
Clnny,  whioh  they  inbvdaced  into  England, 
is  soaroely  aoooanted  for  by  their  gratitude 
for  a  hospitable  reception  on  a  visit  brought 
about  by  accident,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  the^  had  been  the  spiritual  directors  of 
her  childhood  in  her  native  land,  it  would 
be  natural  enough  that  she  should  wish  to 
have  them  near  her  again  in  her  English 
home  at  Lewes. 

But,  however  this  may  be,  I  submit  that 
I  have  sufficiently  proved  that  Gandred  was 
not  the  daughter  of  Queen  Matilda  by 
William  the  Conqueror  or  any  other  husband, 
and  that  her  royal  birth,  so  far  as  England  is 
concerned,  must  henceforth  be  reckoned 
among  the  exploded  &bles  of  genealc^. 
Archbishop  Anselm's  testimony  does  not 
need  ocnrroboration ;  but  it  has  been  hitherto 


ov^looked  that  Gnndred  was  probably  quite 
as  old  as  Queen  Ifotilda,  fbr  we  koow  from 
Ordericus  that  her  younger  son,  Behold, 
commanded  an  army  at  the  insurreoboa  ci 
Bouen  in  1090. 

Edhokd  Chestbe  Watibs. 
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Cupid  and  the  Sphinx  at  once  recalls  A 
Nile  Novel  to  mind.    Like  that  clever  story, 
it  is  of  American  authorship,  and  its  scene 
lies  chiefly  in  Egypt,  while  its  characters  are 
Europeans  and  Americans.  It  is  not  so  fresh 
a  book  as  the  other,  but  it  is  more  complex 
and  studied,  and  there  is  some  intricacy  in 
the  plot,  and  in  the  numerous  love-makings, 
fortunate  and  unfortunate,  which  are  in- 
troduced in  its  course.   The  American  cha- 
racters ara  of  the  super-refined  Boatoniaa 
type,  whioh  differs  as  widely  as  possible  from 
the  conventional  Yankee  of  the  Sam  Slick 
order.   The  hero  of  the  story,  however,  is  a 
voung  Austrian  nobleman,  whose  &mUy 
history  serves  as  the  main  thread  of  the 
narrative,  and  whose  character  is  drawn 
with  some  skill.    His  English,  too,  is  very 
well  managed,  and  does  read  like  the  English 
of  a  cultivated  German  who  has  not  ^et  be< 
come  familiar  with  the  difierent  principle  on 
whioh  English  sentences  are  constructed 
from  that  of  his  native  language.   And  the 
wholly  unlike  English  of  a  Coptic  dragoman, 
doubtless  copied  from  life,  is  a  capital  foil  to 
it.   The  author's  nationality  crops  out  but 
slightly,  as  in  the  use  of  the  prorincialism 
"  mailed  "  for  "  posted,"  imd  in  his  coming  to 
grief  over  the  English  nobiliary  system,  by 
representing  an  earl's  daughter,  married  to  a 
baron's  eldest  son,  as  longing  for  the  access  of 
title  and  wealth  whioh  would  come  to  her  at  her 
&ther-in-law's  death,  and  being  defeated  in 
these  wishes  by  the  sudden  death  of  her  hus- 
band a  few  daysafterhisfather'sdecease.  Mr. 
Flemming  clearly  does  not  know  that  an  earl's 
daughter  precedes  a  baronras,  and  that  an 
eldest  son  succeeds  to  an  hereditary  title  at 
the  instant  of  his  &ther's  death,  though 
questions  of  probate  and  the  like  may  de&y 
his  possession  of  the  estates. 

All  that  part  of  Bom  to  Blush  Unseen 
which  supplies  the  chief  alleged  motive  of 
the  book — namdy,  the  desire  of  its  autobio- 
graphical hero,  a  dabbler  in  literature,  to 
be  made  the  subject  of  an  admiring  memoir — ■ 
drags  and  is  dull,  though  a  continual  attempt 
at  forced  liveliness  is  made  throughout.  But 
the  sidcstory,  so  to  speak,  is  better  managed, 
and  contains  the  materials  for  a  very  toler- 
able farce ;  except  that  it  lacks  one  or  two 
such  situations  as  a  dramatist  would  oertainly 
have  introduced,  representing  the  hero's  wi» 
as  on  the  near  track  of  the  secret  he  is  hiding  • 
,  from  her. 


The  Broken  Tryst,  by  Maxwell  Grey,  is , 
very  fairly  written  little  story  on  an  oii 
theme — the  very  yonng  lady  who  &lls  in  bn 
with  a  man  of  superior  t^e  and  ezperiems 
and  rank,  who  is  in  turn  much  attncted^ 
her,  but  leaves  her  on  prudential  gronndi' 
whSe  she,  after  a  long  illness,  recoven,  ui 
marries  an  old  suitor.  It  differs  from  oca 
other  tales  of  the  sort  in  that  the  &ithla 
lover  comes  back  at  last,  ready  to  marry  W, 
but  too  late  ;  and  that  she  does  not  attemjit 
to  disguise  from  him,  from  hersdf,  and  im 
her  husband,  that  she  is  sinccEely  aotiyfiit 
it.  The  husband's  perfect  acqniescente  ia 
the  fact  that  his  rival  is  by  &r  the  more  tt- 
tractive  person  of  the  two,  and  in  hia  viie'i 
keen  appreciation  of  it,  ia  the  oddest 
in  the  story ;  but  Maxwell  Gnv  ia  obrioii^ 
a  lady,  and  cannot  c^uite  take  the  muculie 
view  of  the  situation,  any  more  than  sbe 
accepts  the  ordinary  masculine  form  of  ik 
sentence  which  she  quotes  as  "Dnlde 
decorum  est  pro  patrii  morior." 

Popplewags  is  a  most  unpromiBing  iii 
holding  out  no  prospect  but  thatofdnr 
and  vulgar  funniness.    But,  like  the 
cat  in  the  proverb,  it  ia  much  better  tbii 
looks,  and  proves  to  be  a  Yetj  readable  ai 
inoffensive   little  story,  busied  irith  tk 
fortunes  of  a  young  lady,  one  itf  k 
daughters  a£  a  very  poor  countiy  clecfijiat, 
three  of  wlunugo  out  to  earn  thHrlifi^. 
Lucy  Seymour  gets  the  pest  of  oo^ 
to  a  half-orasy  and  wholly  spitffcldl 
woman,  who  dubs  her  "Fopplenf^'nl 
it  is  her  adrentores  in  this  mtusfanliil 
form  the  staple  of  the  plot :  a  8omny.a- 
travagant  one,  it  is  true,  in  a  fewpulie^ 
but  not  more  so  than  is  folly  exc&siUiai 
Christmas  book. 

"  Phil's  Mother  "  and  the  two  otbertet 
tales  in  the  same  volume  are  qaiet, 
carefully-finished  pieces  of  Mibs  Tonpi 
school,  though  with  a  marked  indiTidn^tf 
of  their  own;  and  are  much  above 
ordinary  level  of  minor  fiction.  Tho  irntK 
clums  on  the  title-page  the  authonhip  at 
very  devw  novel,  The  Two  Anastawi',  p"l>- 
lished  many  years  ago,  hut  which  did 
attract  the  attention  which  it  ^I'f!"^ 
possibly  because  it  was  too  subdoed  in  h"* 
ling  to  meet  the  popular  &ncy  of  its  ^ 
And  it  is  more  than  likely  that  some  g«J 
work  has  been  lost  to  the  P^^^^^JT 
the  discouragement  which  this  undeserwl? 
cold  reception  probably  inflicted.  It 
be  hoped  that  the  present  venture  will 
some  amends  by  obtaining  a  heartier  ntf 
nition  of  its  deserts.  ^ 
A  Face  lU/umined  ia  one  of  those  rdif 
novels  which  are  an  AmOTican  spw' 
But  Mr.  Boe  does  not  bring  ninoh^ 
than  piety  of  a  sort  to  the  execution  of» 
task.   Mra.  Stowe,  Mrs.  Whitnej, 
Warner,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  Miss  Al«^ 
handle  themes  of  the  kind  with  a  good 
of  skill,  and  do  really  giveus  humaE  W 
into  the  texture  of  whose  li^" 
ideas  are  interwoven;  not  ^ 
figures  on  whioh  ready-made  suits  of  P 
to-meeting  clothes "  are  exhibited,  ^ 
appears  to  be  Mr.  Boe'a  view  of  ^^f^ 
His  story,  which  occupies  nearly  ea 
pages  in  small  iype,  deals  with  we 
T^pment  of  a  frivolous  girl       * -j 
woman,  in  iteelf  ^  yerj  ^ 
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oompetentlj  treated.  But  Mr.  Roe  will 
prose^  and  there  ia  no  lightness  in  his  touch, 
especially  in  the  dialogue,  which  is  laboured 
and  bookish,  with  no  rrallj  natural  more- 
ment.  On  pietist  grounds,  it  may  not  im- 
probably be  acceptable  to  many  readers ;  but 
on  literary  ones,  it  possesses  no  claims  to 
sorioos  ajitention. 

IhCHABD  F,  LlTTLBDALl. 


OUBKBn  IXBKBLkTOtlM, 


Mbs.  Faxitt  Esxbl^b  JSwonb  of  a  Oiiihood 
['^     <Bentkij)byit8titleandfonnniayBot  improbably 
daouTesome  penons  into  the  baUeftiiat  it  is  a 
three-Tdusie  novel.  Those  who  ara  not  so  deceived 
will  receive  Bome  pleasure,  but  also  some  dia- 
aj^intment,  from  ite  peniaal.   A  lady  whose 
name  and  aaaociations  are  such  aa  Mra.  Kemble's 
must  be  in  ill  luck  indeed  if  she  cannot  write  an 
interesting  book,  and  there  ia,  aa  a  matter  of  fact, 
plenty  of  iotraest  in  theaa  Volumes.  Oonsidering, 
?      however,  that  the  reminiscences  go  no  farther 
than  the  writer's  marriage  with  Mr.  Butler — that 
■Z     ia  to  say,  that  they  cover  only  the  first  tweuty- 
;^     tive  years  of  her  lire— it  does  seem  that  a  thousand 
^     closely-printed  pages  is  rather  an  ample  allowance, 
and  the  reader  may  justly  fear  that  the  proportion 
of  intereat  will  be  a  little  scanty.   Had  the  three 
Tolumea  been  compreased  into  one,  a  book  which 
could  hardly  have  failed  of  soeoeaa  wonld  have 
been  produoed;  aa  it  is,  the  rMnimsBSDcea  are 
r    likely  to  be  xathar  a  fidriy  prodnetiTe  quarry  far 
n    book-makers  than  a  sacmuent  pasture  for  the 
general  reader.   They  abound  in  anecdotes— not 
^      always  new,  it  is  true — of  the  various  "  illuatra- 
tions  "  vrith  whom  Mrs.  Kemble  came  into  contact 
■f  "    forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  and,  consisting  as  they 
do  largely  of  letters,  contain  not  a  few  of  those 
i}:    references  to  passing  events  which  seldom  lacJc 
ftt    interest  for  future  generatioos.  It  is  half  amusing 
^    half  melancholy  to  hear  how  the  writer's  brother 
John  in  1820,  before  eettliog  down  into  a  quiet 
scholar  of  Old  English,  had  a  neat  and  con- 
chiaive  scheme  for  reforming  Ehigland  by  the 
simple  process  of  abolishing  army,  navy,  and 
I     Ohurch.   It  is  carious  to  read  how  a  young  lady 
in  the  same  year  read  Vivim  Orey  and  found  it 
veiy  amnamg,  but  shortly  after  condemned  Notn 
Damaie  Flam  as  mental  dmm-drinkiog.  Oddities 
flocb  as  thebrilliantidea— joiatlyduetoFrederick 
Robntaon  and  Lady  Byron— that  a  short  dehorta^ 
Cery  prefiwe  to  a  new  edition  of  Byron's  works 
would  save  the  youth  of  ^gland  in  1860  ftonf 
danger  cannot  be  too  often  recorded.   Among  the 
most  interesting  things  in  die  book  may  also  be 
noticed  an  account  (written  at  the  time)  of  a 
journey  under  Stephenson's  personal  escort  over 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway  before  ita 
puUic  opening ;  and  a  aeries  of  mentions  of  that 
'    strange  Spanish  "  meddleand  muddle"  the  "  Torrijoa 
Expedition,"  in  which  John  Kemble,  Sterling,  the 
Archlnshop  of  Dublin,  and  other  welUknown  per- 
sons,  were  concerned,  and  the  sad  issue  whereof 
Mr.  Carlyle  has  once  for  all  told.   In  ^ort,  there 
■    ia  abundance  of  matter  tending  both  to  delight  and 
.     edification  in  these  Tolames,  and  if  ^is  matter 
might  perhaps  have  been  more  wisely  and  more 
invitingly  handled,  there  is  no  need  to  dvrell  on 
the  fiwt.  We  ought  not  to  leave  annoticed  a  good 
deal  of  professional  discussion  and  criticiam  which 
is  worth  the  attention  of  all  students  not  merely 
of  theatrical  matters  hut  of  art  in  general. 

Mr.  Riceabo  FLOsrz*B  Mmual  of  FrmtA 
Literatwrt  (Nutt^  might  perhaps  have  been  called 
with  more  propnety  Speeintena  cf  JVencA  LUtrO' 
turtf  thoiwh  its  actual  titie  is  not  an  entire  mifr- 
Domer.   It  is  an  adaptation  of  a  book  originally 

Sablidied  in  Gemuuiy,  and  the  notes  and  Intro- 
nctioDi,  aeoording  to  a  ]Hndasworthy  Oennan 
practice,  the  impossibility  of  wbidi  in  Eovbuid 
Mr.  PloetsJusUy  deplozes,  were  in  tiw  (mginsl 
Fieoeh.  The  piesant  taDslatioo,  indeed,  bean 


some  marks  of  this  origin  (such  as  "  Ostende," 
"  Brnxelles  "  and  a  few  GMllidams  of  phrase)  which 
revision  may  remove  should  the  book  be  popular. 
Of  this  popularity  it  is  certainly  deserving,  though, 
as  we  have  said,  it  is  rather  a  Oompanion  to  a 
Manual  of  French  Literature  than  such  a  Manual 
itself.  It  begins  with  a  sketch  of  the  early  litera- 
ture up  to  the  seventeenth  century,  witii  short 
extracto.  This  sketch  is  borrowed  (quite  honestiy 
and  avowedly)  from  previous  authors,  and  con- 
tains a  few  of  the  errors  incident  to  such  com- 
pilation. For  instance,  if  Mr.  Ploets  wUl  give  a 
morning  to  the  Soman  de  la  Base,  and  an  after- 
noon to  the  Hmriade,  we  think  he  will  see  reason 
to  readjust  his  statement  that  William  of  Lorris 
is  "longwinded  and  tiresome"  while  Voltaire 
"takes  tiie  first  place  in  epic  poetry."  Indeed, 
the  criticism  throu]j:hoiit  the  book  is  of  much  too 
traditional  and  "  Niaardising  "  a  kind,  if  we  may 
coin  an  adjective.  But  the  extracts  from  the 
seventeenth  oentmy  downwards  are  extremely 
eopions,  very  well  selected,  and  of  most  eonv^ 
nient  length,  A  better  French  reading-book  for 
schools  could  hardly  be  foand,  and  its  substitution 
for  the  wearisomely-draf^d-through  TfUmaque, 
Athalie,  and  Bouirgeou  QerUithomme  which  illus- 
trate French  literature  to  the  average  schocd-boy 
and  sehool-^rl  is  mneh  to  be  denred. 

Who  can  find  fhnlt  with  the  innooent  JBaersn- 
tions  of  a  Ooantty  Panon  (Longmans)  whose 
sympathies  are  wide  and  whose  kindliness  is 
genuine  P  It  ia  true  that  his  companionship  is 
ocearionally  a  littie  tireaome,  but  we  may  fiurly 
ascribe  that  to  the  effect  of  age,  and,  if  "  duhiess 
be  sacred  in  a  sound  divine,"  prosinees  may  be 
tolerated  in  an  old  one.  Nay,  a  certun  amount 
of  prouuees  is  not  unwelcome  to  the  overwrought 
mind,  and  may  he  recommended  aa  an  excellent 
sedative  in  cases  of  nervous  irritability.  We  are, 
therefore,  really  grateful  to  A.  K.  H.  B.  for  his 
assurance  that  he  does  not  intend  to  leave  off 
writing  so  long  as  he  has  anything  to  say — in 
other  words,  so  long  as  he  can  wield  a  pen.  In 
the  present  volume  he  has  collected  together 
some  dozen  essays,  neariy  all  of  wluch  have 
already  appeared  in  pnnt.  He  tails  us  a  good 
many  stones— old  and  new,  humorous  and  Scotch 
(for  we  cannot  hdp  drawings  distinction  between 
what  peases  for  wit  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
Tweed) ;  he  moralises  on  Country  Work  and  a 
Holiday  in  London,  musee  on  the  hopefulness  of 
Lenten-tide  and  the  Fancies  of  a  June  Day ; 
takes  OS  to  St.  Andrews  to  listen  to  Dean  Stan- 
ley's address,  and  to  Gla^w  to  hear  Prof. 
Buchanan  lecture.  Perhaps  the  beat  part  of  the 
book  is  that  occupied  by  tne  warmly  appreciative 
sketches  of  Xorman  Macleod  and  (Jharles  Kin^ 
ley,  and  perhaps  the  best  passage  is  that  in  which 
the  latter  writer  takes  our  author  vigorously  to 
task  for  having  atyled  him  '*  a  muscular  Christian." 
The  "  Country  Parson  "  shows  his  good  sense  in 
pnbUsbiog  tms  thoronghly  eharaeteristie  letter. 
We  thank  him  iixr  it,  as  well  as  for  the  manly 
thonghts  and  ttderant  exprasaions  with  which 
every  page  of  his  book  abounds. 

The  EHgUtkman't  CriHoal  and  Eipnaitory  SibU 
Cydopatdia,  Compiled  sad  written  by  the  Bev. 
A.  R.  Faoaset,  M.A.  (Hoddw  and  Stoughton.) 
A  work  of  immense  industry  and,  thoogh  not 
of  perfect  accuracy,  of  conuderable  utility;  as 
there  must  be  many  among  the  "clergy  of 
all  denominations,"  and  other  students  of  the 
Bible,  who  wish  to  know  what  is  certainly  known 
on  Mibjects  of  Biblical  Archaeology,  but  who  lack 
either  the  wealth  to  obtain,  or  the  leisure  or  in- 
dnatry  to  consult,  all  the  necessary  hooks  on  the 
subject,  or  even  such  a  condensation  of  a 
library  as  Smith's  DiOionary  of  the  BiUt.  Mr. 
Fausset'a  work  hears  about  the  same  relation  to 
the  last  aa  that  bears  to  the  complete  library  of  a 
perfect  student  of  diving.  It  is  the  less  valuable, 
iMit  not  likely  to  be  the  lesa  popuUr,  because  the 
writer  ia  always  asserting  at  im^ying  bis  orthodox 
Protestant  (^unions,  evoi  when  they  hare  little  to 
do  with  the  matter  in  hand. 


Db.  Pubet's  University  Sermon,  Un^Soitnae, 
not  Science,  adimw  to  FaUh  (Parker  and  ^ving* 
tons),  is  a  tempemte  and  d^niiied  statement  of 
the  two  facta,  that  the  doctrine  of  Evolntimi,  in 
its  extreme  form,  is  far  from  hiing  yet  proved ; 
and  that,  while  the  temper  of  mind  fostered  by  the 
study  of  phyucal  adence  is  often  unfavourable  to 
belief  in  the  anpwnatural,  no  proved  physical  iact 
is  directiy  inconustent  with  the  substance  of  the 
Christian  revelation,  understood  in  a  rational  and 
large-hearted  way.  Perhaps,  however,  Dr.  Pusey 
understates  the  permanence  of  the  hostility  between 
the  scientific  and  the  religious  habit  of  mind ;  it  is 
more  marked  since  the  "evolution  hypothesis" 
has  been  in  vogue  than  in  the  days  of  Newton  or 
even  of  Faraday,  but  it  exiated  long  befne  the 
birth  of  either. 

Adoenturoiu  Idvet.  By  Bernard  Hrary  Becker. 
(Bentley.t  The  best  part  of  these  volumes  relates 
to  the  adventures  of  the  early  travellers  in  the 
East.  In  this  the  vein  of  vulgarity  which  may  bu 
traced  throughout  the  work  is  not  so  sharply  de- 
fined aa  in  the  lives  of  the  cheats  and  rogues  de- 
scribed in  the  fint  volume,  and  there  is  less  oppor- 
tunity for  shovring  that  poverty  of  refieetion 
which  tempts  Mr.  Becker  into  reminding  the 
world  at  this  late  period  of  ita  existence  that  in 
all  ages  "  a  certain  percentage  of  the  human  race 
has  filled  the  of  the  adventurer."  "  <  Our  Mr. 
Marco,*  jumor  partner  in  the  oreat  house  of  P(^ 
Kothers,"  cannot  cartunly  be  eonsidnsd  as  a 
pleanng  introduction  to  a  notice  of  the  wan- 
derings of  Marco  Polo ;  but  the  reader  who 
gets  over  this  stumbling-block  will  find  that 
in  the  lives  of  Marco  Polo,  Rubruquis  and 
Mandeville  the  qualities  of  Mr.  Becker  appear 
to  the  greatest  advantage.  Were  he  to  condense 
the  chronicles  of  a  few  more  of  the  bold  apirits 
that  compassed  sea  and  land  for  relinon  or  gain 
his  vigour  of  description  would  enable  him  to 

E reduce  an  instructive  and  useful  work.  The 
ves  of  Cagliostro,  Casanova,  or  John  Law  mar 
well  be  left  to  obscurity  or  to  the  pages  of  sucb 
books  as  Mackay't  Popular  Oeiusiona.  Mr,  Beclrar's 
definition  of  "  adventurous  Uvea  "  appears  to  be 
BuffimenUy  Tsgue  to  include  an  account  of  Oaxton 
or  Windum,  the  (wator  and  statesman.  It  can 
even  be  made  to  comprehend  some  anecdotes  of 
Qihbon,  Steele,  Asg^ll,  and  a  few  more  senators 
lumped  together  as  "  Odd  Members  of  Parliament." 
Mr.  Becker  would  find  it  difficult  to  prove  his 
assertion  that  Johnson  believed  in  the  Cfock-Lane 
ghost,  or  to  justify  the  name  of  Mr.  Pitt  being 
laeli^ed  in  a  list  of  "  trwnendous  gamblers  "  com- 
mencing with  out  Q.,  and  Lord  Foley. 

TaOu  about  Ftanti:  or,  Early  Leuoiu  m 
Botany.  By  Mrs.  Laokeater.  (Qriffith  and 
Farran.)  This  pretty  little  book  seema  well 
adapted  to  encourage  an  intelligent  interest  in 
the  "  common  objecta  of  the  country."  Qranny 
walks  out  with  her  young  folk,  and  tells  them 
all  she  knows  about  the  fiowers  and  plants  they 
come  across ;  and  as  the  old  lady  ventures  abroad 
in  all  seaaons  her  hearers  become  acquainted  with 
most  of  the  j)roducts  of  our  fields  and  hedges. 
She  is  happy  in  introducing  anecdotes,  legends, 
and  scrape  of  folk-lore  into  her  oaversations,  and 
we  do  not  doubt  that  her  graadchildren  derived 
both  pleasure  and  profit  from  their  intercourse 
with  her.  The  science  of  Botany,  it  need  not  be 
added,  ia  not  to  be  picked  up  in  this  fashion ;  hut 
a  child's  halats  of  observation  and  love  of  know- 
ledge may  be  healthily  atimnlated  by  adopting 
Mr.  Lsnkestei's  system.  In  the  exmanation  of 
the  botanical  names  of  plants  the  autnorsaa  is  not 
alwaya  correct :  and  in  endeavouring  to  make  dear 
the  distinction  between  genua  and  tpeeiet  she  in- 
troduces into  the  beads  of  her  pupils  an  error  upon 
another  tofde.  Teaching  by  felse  analogies  is  a 
dangerous  amuaement.  The  coloured  iUustntions 
add  much  to  the  attiactiveness  of  the  book;  and, 
on  the  whole,  are  tolerably  true  to  life, 

TiU  SrmimelU  ^  SntiB,  by  E.  J.  Woibcdae 
(Jamea  Clarke  and  Co.),  ia  a  well-told  tale  of  the 
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neoreiy  of  a  fiunily  sunk  into  the  lowest  moral 
d^cradation.  The  story  is  made  the  vehicle  of  a 
good  deal  of  religioua  Rdmonition,  which  would 
pobably  be  more  efficacious  if  it  were  conveyed 
a  liUie  more  indirectly.  The  fortunes  of  the  family 
are  renewed  partly  by  the  bequest  of  a  large  for- 
tune to  a  hard-working  girl  wno  has  been  plar^ing 
the  part  of  a  maid-of-tdl-worh  to  her  uncles  and 
cousins,  but  slillmore  by  the  influence  of  its  better 
members.  The  process  by  which  the  heiress  is 
^^adually  transformed  into  a  gentle  and  wise  lady, 
and  draws  most  of  ber  relations  with  her  in  this 
ascent,  is  told  in  a  way  to  secure  attention  from 
the  reader. 

Wb  have  received  an  elegant  edition  of  Paui 
and  Virginia  (Routledge),  adorned  with  no  less 
than  316  Ulostrations  by  French  artists,  the  work 
chiefly  of  T.  Johannot,  Marville,  Francis,  and 
P.  Huet.  This  cbarmiog  story  of  Bemardin  de 
ISt-Fiem,  bo  deeply  tinged  with  the  aentimental- 
iun  of  the  authors  mend  Bouasean,  scarcely 
maiataina  the  T^atatum  which  it  tmea  held,  in  Eng- 
land. We  are  therefore  the  more  indebted  to  the 
publishers  for  this  opportunity  of  learning  throngh 
the  iUnstrationa  how  profoundly^  its  author's  love 
of  nature  and  domeatie  umplioity  still  animates 
the  public  of  his  own  conntiy. 

In  addition  to  a  rdisue  of  their  XQuttr^ed 
History     India,  of  which  we  spoke  in  terms  of 

commendation  at  the  time  of  its  first  appearance, 
Messrs.  Oassells  have  commenced  a  new  serial 
entitled  Our  Oion  Country,  of  which  the  firat  two 
numbers  now  He  before  us.  These  treat  of  Stoue- 
benge,  Leeds,  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  Dunfermline, 
with  a  profusion  of  iUustration  and  an  accompani- 
ment of  concise  letterpress.  To  popularise  an 
acquaintance  with  the  historical  and  pictur^ue 

Sots  of  OUT  own  island  is  a  worthy  design,  and 
e  design  has  been  worthily  begun. 

The  Black  Cnuoe,  from  the  French  of  A.  Seguin 
(Marcus  Ward),  is  full  of  adventures,  8tranp;e  and 
unexpected  enough  to  astonish  those  who  are 
80  young  as  not  to  be  too  critical.  It  is  not 
every  author  who  can  save  a  sailor  from  ship- 
wreck by  making  him  ride  off  on  the  back  of  a 
whale;  and  cer^nly  no  English  author  would 
introduce  a  black  sailor  as  asking  to  be  ^owed  to 
kiss  the  captain  in  acknowledgment  of  his  approval 
of  an  act  of  daring. 

The  Seven  Champions  of  Chrtttendom,  by 
W.  H.  G.  Kingston  (Routledge),  is  a  burlesque 
upon  the  old  stories  which,  nonsensical  as  they 
were,  some  boys  used  to  read.  The'  style  of  the 
present  edition  is  certainlj  less  attractive  than 
that  of  the  one  which  it  is  intended  to  supersede. 

The  White  Lay  of  the  Great  Sahara.  By 
Charles  H.  Eden.  (Slarcus  Ward.)  The  wreck 
of  a  British  man-of-war;  secret  meetings  of 
Sicilian  Carbonari ;  the  bombardment  of  Algiers  ; 
the  wars  of  Abd-el-Kader — are  all  compressed 
into  this  short  story.  And  yet  the  reader  is  more 
intereeted  than  bewildered;  for  the  author  exhilnts 
the  skill  of  a  practised  hand  in  oonneoting  hia  in- 
cidents by  means  of  a  simple  plot.  For  ourselves, 
we  conftss  to  having  kept  our  attention  to  the 
end.  Not  a  little  of  the  charm  ia  doe  to  the 
printer's  art 

In  the  Track  of  the  Trooju.  By  R.  M.  BsUan- 
tyne.  (James  mabet.)  If  it  had  heen  possible  to 
compile  a  gift-book  for  the  season  out  of  the 
materials  supplied  by  the  Russo-Turkish  War, 
Mr.  Ballan^ne  might  have  been  thought  equal  to 
the  task.  Where  he  has  failed,  no  one  else  can 
hope  to  succeed.  Yet  he  deserves  a  word  of  praise 
for  the  faithfulness  with  which  he  has  depicted 
the  unutterable  horrors  of  the  scene,  and  also  for 
his  political  impartiality.  The  following  sentence, 
however,  is  unpardonable; — "Everyone  knows 
now-a-days  that  the  electric  light  is  an  intense 
light,  caused  by  oxyhydrogen  and  lime." 

iVerro^ Hamhly  Bom  hut  Nvble  of  Heart,  A 
Tale  of  tiie  Nioeteentii  Century.  By  S.  de  K. 
(£.  Mariboroi^h.)  A  simple  tale,  told'in  language 


of  exaggerated  simplicity.  Our  only  critidsm  is 
that,  in  the  teeth  of  the  titie-page,  the  scene  is  laid 
in  the  earty  days  of  the  French  devolution. 

Either :  a  Story  for  Children,  by  Geraldine  Butt 
(Marcos  Ward  and  Co.),  is  a  |deaaii^  tale,  nicely 
illustrated.  The  tone  is  pure  and  high  through- 
ontj  and  its  unobtrurive  lessons  of  heroism  and 
unselfishness  will  do  any  child  good  to  read.  ^ 

White  Lilies,  and  other  Talen.  By  the  Author 
of  "Scamp  and  I."  These  are  pretty,  but  some- 
what sad  littie  tales  about  poor  children  in  London. 
It  is  difficult  to  know  wnether  such  tales  really 
do  good  1^  intereeting  happier  little  ones  in  the 
fate  of  their  eufiering  brothers  and  sisters. 

Decisive  Events  tn  History.  By  Thomas  Archer. 
(Cassells.)  The  history  of  some  of  those  mo- 
mentous episodes,  or,  as  they  are  here  called,  "de- 
ciuve  events,"  in  the  history  of  the  world,  which 
have  from  time  to  time  aflected  the  destinies  of 
nations,  is  told  in  these  pages  in  a  clear  graphic 
style  that  is  likely  to  interest  children  even  in 
what  are  generally  termed  dry  subjects, 

Nanny's  Adventures.  By  N.  IVAnvers.  With 
Illustrations  by  T.  Robinson.  (0,  Kegan  Paul 
and  Co.)  This  story  consists  of  the  autobiography 
of  a  goat — not  a  metaphorical  scapegoat,  but  a  real 
living  nanny-goat,  such  aa  children  love  to  stroke 
— who  tells  her  adventures  with  charming  egotism 
after  tiie  usual  manner  of  autobiographers,  many 
of  them  being  quite  as  remarkable  and  intwesting 
as  some  recorded  in  the  published  diaries  of  wiser 
human  folk. 

Pickles:  a  Funny  little  Couple.  By  Yotty 
Osbom.  (Shaw.)  The  history  of  two  comic 
little  boys,  twins,  who  are  always  getting  into 
scrapes.  They  are  somewhat  of  the  same  type  as 
Helen's  too  famous  babies. 

Pinafore  Days.  By  Ismay  Thorn.  (Shaw.) 
Another  story  of  the  Bame  class  as  the  preceding, 
only  one  of  the  children  here  is  a  sweet  little 
maiden,  led  into  scrapes  by  her  somcvChat  selfish 
elder  brother,  who  never  stays  to  help  her  in  her 
tiouUes.  It  ia  to  be  hoped  that  an  illness  he 
has  towards  the  end  of  tiie  book  will  improve  him. 

Fairy  Tales,  published  by  Command  of  Her 
Bright  Da2zlingTie3a  Oloriana.  (Griffith  and 
Farran.)  These  are  tales  with  an  underlying 
meaning,  more  like  the  moral  allegories  addressed 
to  the  children  of  past  generations  than  the  merry 
nonsense  with  which  the  little  ones  are  usually 
indulged  nowadays.  Many  of  them,  however,  are 
very  prettily  told,  and  will  not  fail  to  interest 
thoughtful  and  speculative  young  readers. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

Bb.  Schijbju.hii'8  Tro^  and  its  Bemains  is 
sold  out,  and  the  author  is  about  to  set  to  work 
upon  a  new  edition,  which  will  have  a  scientific 
form  and  be  very  different  from  the  first. 

Of  the  making  of  Birthday  Books  there  is  no 
end.  Messrs.  Blackwood  have  prepared  a  volume 
containing  select  passages  from  Geoige  Eliot ; 
Messrs.  Houtledge  publish  a  Longfdlow  Birthday 
Book,  and  Messrs.  Samuel  Tinsley  and  Co.  a  Byron 
Birthday  Book;  while  Mr.  Laurie  has  gone 
farther  afield,  and  sends  us  a  Birthday  Book  of 
Oerman  Literature,  by  J.  W,  L.  All  these  seem 
about  equally  suitable  for  their  purpose. 

Pbof.  a.  Leooq  de  u  Marche  is  engaged  on 
a  History  of  St  Martin  of  Tours,  and  is  anxious 
to  receive  any  authentic  materials  bearing  on  the 
life  and  influence  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gauls. 
The  work  is  to  be  published  by  Measis.  Mame. 

No  general  meeting  of  the  Aseooiation  for  the 
Improvement  of  Geometrical  Teaching  will  be 
held  in  January  1879.  Considerable  progress  has 
been  made  by  the  sub-committee  appointed  in 
January  1878,  and  draft  syllabuses  will  soon  be 
auboaitted  to  members  of  tlu  assodatioD. 


Mbsbbs.  Httest  ahd  Buoort  will  iau 
January  a  new  novel,  entitied  The  lot  <4  £ 
Line,  by  the  author  of  «.  0^'<;  and  m 
home  ofJnvermoy,  by  M.  0.  StirtiBr.  uiW  i 
A  True  Man,  &c. 

With  the  New  Year  the  DubUn  BaitK  iii, 
enter  uprai  a  third  series,  under  the  editonhip  d 
Bishop  Hedley.  The  January  number  will  «e. 
tain  articles  on  "  The  Work  and  Wants  ot  it 
Church  in  EngUnd,"  by  Cardinal  TSmaj- 
"The  Bristol  Pulpit  in  the  Time  of  neiin\Tll!,' 
by  F.  Bridgett ;  "  The  Evangensation  of  A&io,' 


Mbssks.  LoNOHiLSS  will  pnbliah  in  Jsomnt 
new  tragedy,  entitled  Brian  Boru,  by  J.  T.'tL 
The  scene  of  the  drama  is  lud  in  IreW,ittk 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century ;  but  the  vnt 
has  merelv  a  bams  of  fact,  and  only  toaclustsi 
skirts  of  history.  The  leading  idea  of  the  im 
is  that  of  a  bnve  and  noble-minded  mas,rc 
sensitive  conscience  and  with  lofty  turns,  brcn^ 
by  force  of  circumstances  face  to  face  witii 
s&ong  and  subtie  temptation,  yielding  to  it 
a  severe  mental  strugvle,  and  then  fiiidiDg''l(i: 
perdition  lies  in  one  short  lapse  from  Tirtne.' 

Tee  Journal  of  the  National  Indim  Jsmaim 
for  December  (C.  Kegau  Paul  and  Co.)  coniKsii 
interestingaccount  of  a  visit  recently  paidtoCika 
by  Roma  Bai,  a  young  Mahratta  lady,  wttxep- 
found  knowledge  of  Sanskrit  literatim  tdiica 
in  original  composition  havegivenheiftnofstd 
position  among  modem  panditt,  Shtwic 
in  Mysore  in  1857,  and  b^an  to  leus.^ 
with  her  mother's  help  at  tiie  early  i:''^' 
yeara.   She  has  lately  travelled,  in  cvc^f^ 
a  brother,  throughout  the  length  andkniii 
the  peninsula.   At  Calcutta  rae  was 
a  party  of  Bengali  and  Ene^ish  ladies,  ^^.^ 
she  exhibited  hsr  extraordinary  ymti  'i^ 
visation  in  shkas  or  verses  composed  in  kwi- 
ance  with  the  elaborate  rules  of  Sanskrit  f*y> 
In  a  set  speech,  also  in  Sanskrit,  she  ehond 
neither  seclusion  of  women  nor  early  mois 
existed  in  the  early  days  of  Hindu  bisb)i7> 

Fbot.  MojfiBB  WiuiAHs'sleeture  <m  ij^ 
istan,  delivered  before  the  Univerri^  dvecl 
on  the  4th  inst,  will  be  puWiahed  in  the  Jb«J 

number  of  the  Contemporary  Beciem. 

THsConde  da  Camota  is  writing  the  life « 
the  late  Duke  of  Saldanha,  who  was  for  boom  tat 
Portuguese  Minister  at  the  Court  of  St.  Jw«^ 
and  who  took  an  active  part  in  tbt  pwca- 
changes  which  have  occurred  in  Fortnguu^ 
the  last  fifty  years. 

Shadows  of  the  Oming  Truth ;  a  Caimi^^i 
the  Broad  Aspects  of  Bkigion  viewed  xn  Om*^ 
with  the  Doctrinu  of  Devdojment, »  V"*lSL'*' 
new  work  which  will  be  puUiahed  imneoB^ 
by  Mr.  Elliot  Stock. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  Herbert  Sp*^ 
"  cheap  edition  "  of  his  four  essays  on  EdacatiK^ 
rewarded  his  expectation.     Within  a  cot;-- 
months  almost  aU  the  copies  printed  liaT<  >^ 
sold  off|  and  a  fresh  issue  is  contempUted. 
is  no  truth  in  the  statement  which  has  app^ 
in  some  American  newspapers  that  Mr.  5p«'f 
proposes  to  publish  bis  other  works  in  a  ^ 
form.   We  may  take  this  opportunity  of  «it^ 
ing  Uie  prevalent  opinion  that  Mr.  Spencer's  »  * 
have  a  larger  circulation  beyond  the  AtlantK 
in  this  country.   As  a  matter  of  fact  the  »«» 
number  sold  m  America  is  conwderaWy  "^  -^ 
horo ;  and  the  pecuniary  return  to  the  autlioi 
out  of  all  proportion  smaller.   Mr.  Spencer  to/; 
centiy  left  London  for  tiie  South  of  Fiance,  wW* 
he  wiU  spend  the  winter,  and  not  ss  ongii*'! 
intended  in  Algeria. 

Mb.  Johk  R  B.  Matob,  Proffessor  of 
at  Cambridge,    has  addressed  a  l»n«  f « 
to  the  Umversi^  Coamiasiciwn,  in 
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advocates  a  somewhat  novel  means  of  restoring 
academical  endowmaits  to  their  original  purpose. 
I  Ic  would  not, eppareatlr,  interfere  with  the  present 
mode  of  election  to  seholarshipB  or  fellowshipa  ; 
but  he  wonld  insist  that  the  mone^  received  should 
be  used,  not  as  a  mere  prize,  but  either  as  a  direct 
euheidj  to  poor  students  or  for  the  encouragement 
of  »al  research.  The  following  three  paragraphs 
deserve  quotation  in  full : — 

"(1)  Require  of  persona  electsd  to  a  icholarsbip 
or  fellowship  a  declaration  that  without  it  the;  eaoDot 
pursue  their  studies.  If  they  have  independent 
means,  Let  them  enjoj  the  status  oS  scbolan  or  ftUowa 
in  all  respscts,  except  as  regards  tlie.itipend. 

"  (3)  After  a  scholar  has  taken  his  flxst  def^res,  let 
faim  declare  to  the  professor  (or  othw  authorised  re- 
presentative) of  bis  faculty,  whether  he  is  willing 
Co  undertake  a  certain  definite  piece  of  research, 
his  choice  of  topic  to  he  approved  by  the  pro- 
fessor (or  other  aulhorieed  person).  Sncb  research 
may  be  prosecuted  at  Athens  or  Rome,  or  elsewhere. 

"  (4)  Let  f^lows  of  collKei  he  reqaiied  to  spend 
a  year  in  study  at  some  finmso  or  eolraiial  nniTersity 
within  three  ywa  after  obtuninc  their  fsllowsbips, 
oo  pain  of  forfeitnre  after  the  end  of  the  third  year." 

The  library  of  the  late  Canon  Rainee,  of  Miln- 
row,  the  well-kuowQ  Lancashire  antiquary,  and  an 
active  member  of  the  Surtees  and  Ohetham 
Societies,  was  sold  in  Manchester  on  the  17th  and 
18th  inst.  It  was  rich  in  books  and  tracts  relating 
to  the  counties  of  Lancaster,  Obester,  and  York, 
and  in  privately-printed  family  Genealogies,  mostly 
presentation  copies.  Among  them  was  Howard  s 
Genealogical  Account  of  the  ancient  Familie$  of 
CAadwick,  a  thin  quarto  printed  at  Manchester  in 
1840.  No  copy  is  known  to  have  occurred  for 
sale  reeentlv ;  one  sold  in  Manchester  uzteen  years 
ago  realised!  101. ;  and  the  present  one  was  secured 
by  Bfr.  Quaritcb  for  sixty-three  gnineas.  The 
competition  was  very  keen  throughont. 

A  Jjtaaa  correspondent  informs  us  that  the 
Senate  of  the  university  there  have  recently,  in 
answer  to  a  petition,  opened  their  zoological 
xnnseum  on  Sandys  fhnu  eleven  to  three,  free  of 

'*  I  met  some  schoolboys  and  was  explaining  to  them 
the  nature  and  habits  of  some  of  the  animals,  when 
on  turning  round  I  was  astonished  to  Snd  that  I  had 
■an  eager  audience  of  about  a  hundred  persons  crowd- 
ing the  small  bat  interesting  museum.  I  at  once 
became  dumb,  but  in  response  to  the  earnest  desire 
of  the  people  continued  my  talk,  eqteoally  as  I  had 
come  to  the  eorals — my  &Tourite  bzMch  q£  study." 
This  is  snggesdve  in  a  twofdd  sense.  Our 
masenms  should  be  opened  on  Sundays  when 
people  am  go  to  them,  and  tbare  sheold  be  at- 
tached to  them  persons  who  in  a  conversatdonal 
manner  oould  point  out  and  give  information  con- 
eeming  the  most  interesting  objects. 

Mbs,  BBOwanro's  lines  on  Chaucer  in  her 
yition  ofPoeta,  1844— 

"And  Cbaocw,  with  bis  infantine 
Familiar  clasp  of  things  divine: 
That  m^A  upon  his  lips  is  vine," 
have  often  niaed  doubts  in  the  minds  of  her 
xeadm.   IMdshe  mean  by  the  "nkark"  the  stain 
of  gaast-Bacehanalian  licence  which  is  found  in 
aome  of  Chaucer's  works,  or  onl^  the  sign  of  the 
innocent  jollity  produced  by  wine  that  maketh 
glad  the  heart  of  man  ?   The  question  was  at  Ust 
nfiured  to  Mr.  Browning ;  and  by  his  leave  we 
giro  his  answer: — 

"  Dear  Mr.  Fumivall,— 

I  always  took  th«  'mark  of  wiae'  to 
be  a  proof  of  the  geniality  and  joviality  of  Chaucer. 
But  I  have  ouly  my  own  opinion  to  give  you ;  I  never 
thought  of  becoming  better  informed  about  it.  .  .  . 

**  Remembw.  you  have  only  my  impression,  which 
amounts,  however  (for  many  reasons  I  coald  give),  to 
a  conviction,  I  roust  allow." 

We  are  sure  that  all  bvers  of  Chaucer  will  gkdly 
accept  Hr.  Browning's  opinion  as  conclusive. 

Fob  the  next  Annual  Address  of  the  President 
of  the  Philological  Society  Hr.  B,  N.  Otut  his 


received  promises  of  Reports  from  Prof.  0.  Don- 
ner,  of  Helsingfors,  Finland,  on  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge  of  Finnic  and  Lapp,  and  their 
mutual  connexion ;  from  Prof.  B.  Julg,  of  Inns- 
bruck, on  Mongolian ;  from  Prof.  A.  Vambfiry  on 
the  Kirghiz  dialects ;  and  from  Prof.  AscoU,  of 
Milan,  on  the  Italian  dialectSj  heaides  a  paper  on 
the  Old  Irish  Manuscripts. 

Wb  have  to  apolc^jise  to  Mr.  C.  R.  lUvinffton 
for  giving  him  a  fruitless  search  for  Masainger's 
tdays  through  the  Stationers'  Register  for  1663. 
We  relied  on  Mr.  Phelan's  statement  in  the 
AnffUa,  II.,  67 :— "  The  Judge,  or  Believe  aa  Tou 
List  was  entered  bv  Moeeley  1663."  This  date 
must  be  a  misprint  for  1653.  The  only  plays  that 
Mr.  Rivington  finds  on  the  Register  for  1663  are 
on — 

"  Feb.  4,  1603. 

Mr.  Thrale 

Entred  for  his  Ooppies  under  the  handes  of  MO 
Hayward,  S'  Henry  Herbert  and  M'  Luke 
Fawne,  Warden,  theis  severall  Playes  following 
vizt 

A  Tragedy  called  the  Indian  Queene 
A  Trsge  Comedy  called  the  Surprizall 
A  Tragedy  called  the  Usurer 
A  Comedy  called  Flora's  Figaries 

Shaebpeele's  "  aroint  thee,  witch  I "  (Macbeth 
I.,  iii.,  6,  Zear  HI.,  iv.,  120),  has  heretofore  been 
known  only  in  his  two  tragedies  above  named,  and 
the  Oheshixe, "  rmU  ye  I  "  "rynie  thee,  witch  I "  But 
Mr.  F.  D.  Matthew,  of  the  New  Shakapere  So- 
ciety's Committee,  who  is  editing  the  unprinted 
English  Works  of  Wiclif  for  the  Barly  English 
Text  Society,  has  come  across  two  instances  of 
what  must  surely  be  Shakspere's  aroint — the  verb 
arunte,  avoid — in  a  Wycliffite  tract  in  the  MS. 
0.  V.  6,  Trinity  ColL  Dublin,  lately  lent  to  him 
by  the  College : — 

"And  hcr«  seuld  men  arunt  feynt  penytaaasers, 
CtmfesBonra  and  o)w  prestis  J>at  aset^len  for  money" 
(Leaf  157,  back). 

"  And  here  schul  men  arunte  l>e  feend  )>at  8tiri}>  men 
to  last  in  )>i8  erroure"  (Leaf  159,  back). 
"  I  think,"  says  Mr.  Matthew,  "  there  is  no  doubt 
that '  arunte,'  which  here  evidently  means  '  avoid 
or  shun,'  is  the  *  aroint '  of  Macbeth  I.,  iii.,  6,  and 
ZeiirIII.,iv.,  120,  which  has  hitherto  not  been  met 
with  out  of  Shakspere."  The  chtrnge  from  u  to 
01  is  not  easy,  but  has  surely  taken  place  here. 

The  current  number  of  the  Otina  Jieview  opens 
with  an  interesting  article,  by  an  anonymous  but 
well-infonned  writer,  on  the  Chinese  in  Borneo. 
The  Chinese  population  in  that  island  is  a  very 
large  one,  and  their  condition  is  one  of  verv 
general  prosperity,  especially  in  those  parts  which 
are  under  Dutch  rule.  By  the  judicious  admis- 
sion of  some  of  the  principal  Chinamen  into  the 
local  governments,  the  Hcdlanders  seem  to  have 
solved  the  difficulty  of  managing  tiieir  Celestial 
visitors  which  is  perplexing  the  Califomiana  and 
agitating  the  minds  of  the  Australians.  Follow- 
ing this  article  is  one  by  Mr.  Maclntyre  entitied 
"Jottings  from  the  Book  of  Rites."  Aa  cere- 
monial enters  largely  into  every  phase  of  Chinese 
life,  a  right  understanding  of  tlie  Book  of  Rites  is 
a  necessary  preparation  for  the  study  of  the  ancient 
history  of  tne  Empire,  The  original  work  being 
of  a  very  fragmentary  character,  Mr.  Maclntyree 
plan  of  collecting  together  the  scattered  references 
to  various  subjects  saves  the  reader  a  great  deal 
of  otherwise  unnecessary  labour.  We  hope 
to  see  the  "  Jottings  "  continued.  The  character 
Fan,  which  is  vulgarly  used  to  signify 
"  Foreign,"  is  discussed  in  two  short  articles. 
The  term  is  an  improper  one  to  use  towards 
Europeans,  as  it  implies  that  the  people 
so  aadressed  are  of  interior  civilisation  to  uie 
Chinese,  and  before  the  advent  of  Europeans  into 
China  it  was  applied  only  to  the  semi-barbarous 
tribes  which  dwell  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
"  Flowery  Land;'*  The  use  of  the  similar  word 
£,  which  it  was  customary  to  employ  in  official 
documenta  in  qpeaking  of  Europeans,  was  abcdidied 


by  the  terms  of  the  last  treaty,  and  measures 
should  be  taken  to  put  a  stop  to  the  use  of  the 
equally  opprobrioue  term  Fan.  The  attempt  made 
by  one  of  the  writers  to  show  that  lon^  use  has 
mitigated  some  of  its  opprobriousness  is  beside 
the  mark,  as  the  same  argument  would  apply  with 
equal  force  to  most  terms  of  abuse.  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son's "Critical  Disanisitwns  of  Wang  Ch'ung" 
is  a  valoaUe  contribution.  Wai^  Oh'unff,  who 
wrote  in  tiie  first  century  a.d.,  was  one  of  the 
few  independent  Ibinkers  in  China  who  have  risen 
to  oninence,  and  lus  very  telHng  criticisms  on  the 
Otuifuidan  ^Ailosophy  axe  well  worth  preserving. 
V.  W.  X.  contiftatefl  a  version  of  some  of  the 
most  metrical  of  the  songs  from  the  Book  of  Odes, 
in  which,  he  says,  he  has  carefully  preserved  the 
rhythm  and  poetry  of  the  originals.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  this  pays  a  very  poor  compliment 
to  the  authors  of  the  songs.  The  number  con- 
cludes, as  usual,  with  literary  notices  and  Notea 
and  Queries. 

OB  ITU  AS  r. 

SATABS  TATLOB. 

Is  a  moumfiil  season  the  death  of  Bayard  Taylor 
stands  out  as  an  event  of  exceptional  painfulness. 
A  brave  uid  earnest  life  had  just  gained  its  fairly- 
won  summit,  commanding  a  beautiful  prospect  for 
itself  crowned  with  the  finest  opportunity  for 
literary  service,  when,  lo  1  it  has  aU  faded  away 
for  ever. 

It  is  but  a  few  months  since  the  apparently 
robust  American  author  was  in  London,  in  Paris, 
receiving  from  his  friends  felicitations  upon  his 
appointment  as  Minister  to  Berlin,  as  cordial  as 
those  which  two  great  nations  exchanged  on 
his  d^iarture  from  home  and  his  arrival  at 
his  posL  He  was  young  in  years,  the  extent 
of  his  work  being  considoiod ;  and  his  enthnuasm, 
his  freshness  of  smrit,  his  happiness,  made  him 
seem  even  youtbftu.  If  thlrtj-lbur  years  ago  the 
youth  who  crossed  the  Atlantic  with  ouly  281.  in 
his  pocketj  and  wandered  through  Europe  for  two 
years,  paying  his  way  with  correspondence  and 
type-setting,  bad  disclosed  his  highest  vision,  it 
would  pro^bly  have  fallen  beneath  the  attainment 
of  bis  fifty-third  year.  The  Preadent  of  the 
United  States  happens  to  be  a  student  of  the  works 
of  Ooethe,  and,  Imowing  that  the  author  of  his 
favourite  translation  of  Faust  had  for  many  years 
been  enga^d  in  writing  a  Life  of  Ooethe,  know- 
ing also  his  proven  ability  in  diplomatic  service, 
be  sent  for  him,  without  prompting  from  any 
source,  and  ofi*ered  him  th»  appointment.  The 
President  assured  him  that  he  should  have  every 
furtherance  in  his  literary  work  which  the  Govern- 
ment could  give  him.  Wnen  the  selection  was  made 
known  the  approval  was  national,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  festivities  which  preceded  Bayard 
'Taylor's  departure  for  Germany  ore  unique  in 
diplomatic  experience. 

Bayard  Ta^or  was  born  at  Kennet  Si^uare,  in 
Pennsylvania,  descendant  of  a  family  which  emi- 
grated with  William  Penn.  His  parents  belonged 
to  a  society  of  Friends  holding  modified  views, 
which  has  since  gained  some  celebrity  in  America 
under  the  title  of  "Progressive  Friends."  The 
farm-home  in  which  his  early  life  was  passed, 
though  its  means  were  humble,  was  one  of  com- 
fort and  refinement.  Good  books  were  read  in  it, 
and  with  plain  living  there  was  high  thinking  and 
conversation.  Those  who  have  visited  Kennet 
Square  on  the  occasion  of  its  annual  aesenihlies 
for  consideration  of  all  great  questions  will  not 
be  at  a  loss  to  recognise  the  sources  of  various 
scenes  and  characters  in  Mr.  Trior's  novel— 
Sanyiah  7%wtton.  This,  and  John  Cfodfrej^g 
Fortunes,  his  only  novels,  are  very  characteristic. 

Bayard  Taylor  had  received  a  good  common- 
school  education  when  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
printer  in  the  neighbouring  county  of  Westche»- 
ter.  He  was  then  seventeen  years  of  age,  but 
had  already  consecrated  himself  to  literature.  He 
found  time  to  study  Latin  and  French,  and 
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wrote  venes  whose  merit  was  xecognieed  by  N.  F. 
Willis  and  R.  W.  Qriswold,  who  puUiahed  many 
of  them  in  the  JVeto  York  Mirror  and  Qraham  e 
Magazine.  In  184A  he  collected  his  poems  in  a 
Yolume  which  was  entitled  Ximmaf  and  by  it 
he  (gained  considerable  reputation.  Among  the 
friends  he  made  at  that  time  who  w^  im- 
portant to  bis  after  life  was  the  late  Horace 
Greeley.  Ur.  Qreeley  published  in  bis  paper, 
the  Tribunt,  th«  letters  which  Bayard  Tavlor 
wrote  from  Europe,  wbioh  be  flnt  Tinted  in 
1844.  In  hie  JtUeoUecUont  Mr.  Qreeley  says 
of  hia  fiiend  tbat  he  left  home  a  good  type- 
setter, with  some  knowledge  of  modem  langaages, 
and  that  he  stopped  and  worked  at  his  trade 
whenever  his  funds  ran  abort.  This  pedestrian 
journey  occupied  twoyeais,  and  included  the  most 
interesting  rarts  of  I^Und,  Scotland,  Germany, 
SwitzerlaJQa,  and  Italy.  When  Bayard  Taylor 
landed  in  New  York  he  had  expended  on  bis 
tour  exactly  one  hundred  pounds,  and  be  bad 
written  tbe  still  entertaining  book  entitled  Viem 
Afoot.  In  1847  he  became  connected  with 
tbe  Tribune,  and  soon  after  published  his 
Shyma  of  Travd.  Between  1840  and  I86S 
he  travelled  through  many  countries.  From 
these  years,  or  the  materials  collected  in  them, 
came  the  following  works : — El  Dorndo  \  Jour- 
ney to  Central  Africa ;  Lands  of  the  Saracen ; 
FuA  to  Indiuj  CKnifi,  and  •A^pon;  Ifbrthem 
TVaaelf  Awumt  ami  Winter  FSeturet  of  Sweden, 
Denmark^  and  Zimland ;  Travelt  in  Greece  and 
Suatia,  He  also  ecuted  the  Cyclopaedia  of  Modem 
Travel,  published  in  Oincinnati,  1866. 

While  Bayard  Taylor  traveliod  he  also  studied. 
His  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  German 
and  French  languages  enabled  him  to  bring 
European  knowledge  to  the  aid  of  his  own 
fr«»h  American  eyes.  He  recently  delivered 
lectures  on  Egypt  which  showed  a  laige 
amount  of  study  as  well  as  personal  observation. 
He  was  a  good  traveller,  making  friends  wherever 
be  went.  When  he  visited  Obina  the  American 
Legation  there  at  once  "  attached  "  bim.  He  was 
also  for  a  time  Secrutarv  of  Legation  and  Oharg^ 
d'Aihires  at  St.  Petersburg. 

Bayard  Taylor's  poetical  works  are  numerous  and 
varied  in  style  and  subject.  A  Book  of  Somancee, 
Jjyrica  and  Songs ;  Poems  of  the  Orient ;  Poems 
of  Home  and  Travel,  are  tbe  prucipal  volumes  of 
an  (Hriginal  character.  Whatever  may  be  tbe 
poution  ultimately  awarded  bim  as  a  poet,  none 
can  ^nue.theee  volumes  without  being  impressed 
by  his  versatility  and  uniform  vigour  of  thought. 
Lai;^  as  is  the  quantity  of  bis  writing,  bis  poems 
are  never  hsst^,  never  aloveDly ;  be  might  rather, 
indeed,  he  criticised  for  over-eUbontion.  His 
finest  sueosBsei  have  been  in  styles  and  subjects 
far  apart — as  in  the  classical  fragment "  Hylas," 
and  tne  dreamy  passionate  piece,  "  The  Arab  to 
the  Palm."  Hia  works  are  all  his  own,  hisst^Ie 
nmple  and  pure,  while  a  certain  metaphysical 
tendency  in  some  of  his  larger  poems  has  pro- 
bably prevented  their  becoming  popular.  But  there 
can  be  no  do  ubt  tbat  his  poetical  translation  of  Faust 
is  a  great  work.  Tbe  rendering  of  the  second  part 
amounts,  indeed,  to  an  interpretation  also ;  wnile 
tbe  notes  to  both  volumes  constitute  a  learned  and 
masterly  contribution  to  Faust  mythology  and 
Faust  literature. 

The  excellence  of  this  work  excites  tbe  greater 
sorrow  that  Bayard  Taylor  baa  died  before  the 
completion  of  his  Life  of  Goethe.  On  this 
work  he  has  been  employed  for  nearly  twelve 
Tears.  Germany  would  appear  to  have  recognised 
fiim  as  the  man  fitted  to  tell  the  full  history  of 
her  greatest  son.  The  Duke  of  Saze-Ooburg  had 
long  interested  himself  to  procure  for  the  bio- 
grapher documents  of  value  hitherto  unpub- 
lished, and  tbe  papers  of  this  character  wnicb 
bad  been  entrusted  to  Ur.  Taylor  are  of  the  highest 
importance.  There  is  reason  to  hope  that  a  work  so 
long  on  hand  has  reached  a  sulncient  d^ree  of 
completenees  to  be  pubUshed.  It  is  fortunate  for 
the  world  that  in  his  wife,  a  dang^tw  of  the  late 


Prof.  Hansen,  tbe  astrouomer  of  Gotha,  Sir. 
Taylor  bad  a  true  helper,  and  one  thoroughly 
competent  to  make  the  best  use  of  his  papers. 

In  view  of  the  arrest  of  such  unceasing  laboure, 
beside  a  grave  in  which  so  much  is  buried,  the 
latest  work  of  Bayard  Taylor  will  be  read  with 

Srofound  interest.  Prince  Deukalion,  a  lyrical 
rams,  published  in  November  by  Mr.  Triibner, 
is  a  poem,  in  my  opinion,  too  remarkable,  in  some 
respects  wondwful,  to  be  criticised  oaenally. 
There  are  aentenees  in  it  that  might  be  written 
on  thetmnb  of  the  dead  author: — 

" '  Growth  is  the  law— and  death.' 
Who  Bpoke  7  Or  was  it  some  last  echo  blown 
From  ended  straggles  ?  " 

And  these  are  the  last  lines  of  this  book  which 
comes  to  the  world  along  with  tidings  of  his 
death  :— 

"  Nov,  as  a  child  in  April  hours 
Clasps  tight  its  hanafnl  of  first  flowers, 
Homeward  to  meet  His  parpose,  go  1 — 
These  things  are  all  ye  need  to  know." 

MOHCUBE  D.  COKWAT. 


Miu  MiTCHEL  Trombon,  retired  naw-surgeon, 
died  at  his  residence,  6  Albany  Place,  t'lymouth, 
on  the  18th  inst.  Bora  at  Lasswade,  September 
22, 1804,  be  was  educated  in  that  village  and  at 
Edinburgh.  Having  qualified  as  assistant-surgeon 
in  1826,  and  passed  some  months  in  toiining  at 
Haslar  Hospital,  he  was  appointed  to  one  of  tbe 
vessels  in  tne  navy  in  the  following  year.  His 
term  of  active  service  was  spent  chiefly  in  tbe 
Mediterranean,  at  tbe  Oape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in 
the  Baltic ;  while  serving  in  the  Baltic  he  was  present 
in  the  attack  on  Bomarsund  in  1864.  In  1850 
he  printed  at  Malta  a  work  on  Qeneral  Night 
Signals  for  the  Use  of  H.  M.  Ships;  the  second 
and  third  editions  of  wMch  appeared  in  1862  and 
1863  respectively.  Since  his  retiremmt  in  1866 
from  active  service,  he  has  resided  at  Plymouth^ 
and  has  published  several  v(^umee  for  use  In 
Sunday  and  other  schools  on  the  cbronolcvy  of 
sacred  and  secular  history,  arranged  in  tabular 
form,  but  without  the  use  of  figures.  Mr.  Thomson 
took  an  active  interest  in  all  worksof  philanthropy, 
more  espedal^  as  r^rds  the  instruction  of  the 
blind.  Out  of  a  proposition  made  by  him  to  Sir 
Edward  Parry  in  1862  the  Royal  Naval  Scripture 
Header^  Society  is  said  to  have  originated. 


VOTH  Of  IBITML. 


SisKos  Guhh)  Ooba.  is  doing  good  service  by 
occasionally  publishing  is  his  OtffRot  tiie  results 
of  geographiud  explorationa  carried  on  in  Mexico. 
The  last  number  of  tbat  gec^fraphical  magazine 
(vol.  v.^o.  2)  contains  a  repc^  on  the  Rio  Mez- 
cala  or  Balsas,  by  Robert  B.  Gorsuch  and  Fran- 
cesco Jimenez,  who  examined  that  river  with 
reference  to  its  navigability.  The  party  left 
MoreliaHat.  19°  42'  12'' -30  N.,  long  2*»  0'  34"  -20 
W.,  of  Mexico,  altitude  1,969  metres)  on  Feb- 
ruary 16,  and  was  back  at  Toluco  (lai  19°  17' 
27"-66  N.,  long.  0*  81'  29"-70  W.,  of  Mexico, 
2,696  metres)  on  July  8,  1870.  The  river  is 
not  navigable,  and  can  never  become  so. 
It  was  carefully  examined  from  its  mouth  in 
the  Pacific  to  the  eastern  boundaiy  of  the 
State  of  Micboacan,  a  distance  of  222  miles. 
There  are  no  less  tiian  226  n^ids,  the  avorage 
fall  is  1  in  1,700,  and  the  volume  only  1S96'I2 
cubic  mitres  a  second.  The  construction  of  a 
raUwav  from  Toluco  to  Ooyuga  (lat  18"  20^  1"-61, 
long.  1*>  32"  61'''80,  221  m.},  on  the  liver,  and 
thence  to  Zihuantanejo  on  the  Pacific,  a  total 
distance  of  196  miles,  would  not  present  any 
difficulties.  ^  The  map  accompanying  the  Report, 
of  which  Signer  Oora  pubUshes  a  copv,  is  based 
upon  numerous  astronomical  obeervataons.  The 
same  nulnber  of  Cosmos  contains  an  article  on 
Cwtdn  Burton's  two  journeys  into  the  land  of 
Ifioiao. 


The  members  of  the  sosalled  IntenatiMai 
Mission  for  the  exploration  of  Africa  hive  tipnil, 
got  out  of  the  duemma  in  which  tkeii  inetun- 
ence  of  travel  and  improvidence  had  pWi 
them.  M.  Gambler  announces  hia  ainnl  r. 
Kasisi,  within  two  days'  march  of  Uramk;  t 
companions,  Br.  Dutnenx  and  M.  Vautier 
Mpwapwa  on  October  16,  and  arrived  at  MTuai^ 
in  Ugogo,^  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month, 
travefled  in  tbe  company  of  M.  Brojoo,  Minmln') 
aon-in-law. 

WiXD  animals  are  rapidly  disappeanng 
Algeria.  The  French  Government  pays  np  to  1 
for  every  lion  or  panther  that  is  killed,  ana  ibn: 
1*.  Qd.  for  every  jackal.  In  1877  rewudi  m 
paid  on  63  lions,  49  lionesses,  9  cnlsi  S») 
panthers,  46  young  pimthers-,  1,072  b^seui;  u 
14,784  jackals.  Uons  and  psnthenslwiiDdix 
in  the  wooded  province  of  Oonstantine,  h^> 
are  most  numerous  in  tbat  of  Orsii,jackdiiiiib: 
of  Algiers. 

Db.  Tholozon,  physician  to  the  Syi,i: 
organising  an  expedition  for  the  expkntioiiu 
Khuzistan.  He  proposes  to  leave  Bin! 
February  1  next,  and  will  first  of  sll  ezplatti 
Karun  and  the  "  barrage"  or  dam  of  Akme- 
structed  in  tbe  fourth  century  by  Kiog  S^.k 
DOW  in  ruins.  By  repairing  this  bar  a  pbuin 
hundred  square  miles  in  extoit,  snd  lenondii 
fimner  ages  for  its  fertility,  ndgbt  be  irnphl 

Thb  T^d»(^arm  of  the  GeogiaphieilSaaE^if 
Amsterdam  pubUshes  a  full  accosnt  of  tk> 
lands  and  hiUs  of  Padang,  iUustntid  rri  i 
detailed  map  of  a  portion  of  Oentrsl  Soma,  i 
pbotolitbograpbic  facsimile  of  Baienb'nial 
map,   pubUshed  in  1608,  appears  \i'km 
journal,  and  will,   no  doubt,  prai  R^* 
to  students  of  Arctic  geography.  IVSitfc 
port  on  the  "  Sumatrap-E^editie  " 
of  tbe  JamM  rivwfrom  a  survey  niks)G< 
1878. 

At  tbe  last  meeting  of  the  Baatu  ^ 
graphical  Society,  M.  Sreznevsky  i^ave  MMti* 
of  M.  Muiwhk^tow's  recent  expedition  btk(Aji 
and  to  the  Tchatyr-Kul,  undertaken  mainlTW^ 

Jiurpose  of  gijological  inveatigations. 
rora  Oscba  early  in  July,  M.  Muschktow  dm^ 
his  course  eastward,  and  examined  the  K>i^ 
valley,  by  which  he  reached  the  Alai,  and  j«w 
General  Abramow  in  thoAk-TaschwUeT.iK" 
he  went  by  the  Ton-Murune,  or  Tt^uhiUio 
(11,000  feet  high)  to  Irkeschtam  and  Epi«^ 
the  valley  of  the  Easbgarian  Kyul-So.  ^ 
immense  momtain  unites  the  Alu  asd  Ii^*^ 
ranges,  and  forms  the  watershed  of 


Kysil-Sn,  which  bdongs  to  the  basin  oT  'dx}^ 
Sn,  and  of  the  Eashgman  Eyzil-Su,  a 
of  the  Tarim,  hotii  of  which  take  theii  iwa« 


euowv  heights  of  tbe  Trans^Aku.  AJtboagi^ 
frontur  vras  not  in  a  safe  state,  owing  to 
certunty  of  the  relations  witii  China,  M. 
k^tow  was  enabled  throuffb  the  sssiatiw  • 
General  Abramow  to  travel  in  a  north-«*| 
direction  by  the  valley  of  the  EguiDS  in 
witii  K.  Schwartz,  an  astronomer,  and  M.^ 
a  topogiapb«r,  and  to  penetrate  into  ths  n< 
tbe  Alai-Zul  by  way  of  tbe  Torkul  Mo^ 
(about  13,000  feet  high).   The  travelleripj^ 
on  as  fer  as  tbe  Tara  vallev,  and  returned  M* 
almost  impracticable  defle  of  '^^^^Z, 
Bcending  by  the  Naurus  Mountain  (14,000  , 
to  tbe  west  of  tiie  Xai^Kul,  into  the 
the  Kok-So.   Afterwards  M.  Moschtfitow 
to  explore  the  immense  BfiUanli  Mountain  (i^^ 
feet),  which  was  previously  known  only  by  bwJ 
and  tiie  position  of  which  was  ^'wyiMoan^ 
lud  down  on  the  maps,  and  returned  to  W^,^ 
by  the  Iherial  mountain  and  tiie  T^f'^^i 
M.  Muschk6tow  next  visited  tiie  TchstT>fc»; 
Journeying  by  way  of  the  Kok-Su  vsUej 
Tinia^Diamau  mountain  (14,000  feet),ie.g«J 
the  vaUey  of  the  Alai-Kul,and  tiien  tisTOS"^'" 
Sieck  d^  reached  tin  sources  of  thenw^ 
FromtiiatpMnt  he  followed  the  wide 
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vallej  of  the  TcbuuuMh,  and  at  last  reached  the 
ahoKs  of  the  Tchat^r-Eul.  The  results  of  M. 
Moschk^tow's  inreatigatlonB  in  this  re^on  are  of 
eouidenble  impco-taoce  firom  a  geologieftl  pcnnt 
of  view,  and  much  lis^t  has  been  thrown  on  the 
nature  of  the  soil  and  the  moontain  rangee,  &c. 

With  a  Tiew  to  defend  and  establish  beyond 
cavil  the  cluma  of  Portuguese  explorers  to  prioritr 
in  the  matter  of  African  discovery,  some  well- 
known  writers  in  Portugal  are  engaged  in  collect- 
ing materials  for  a  volume  which  will  be  issued 
under  the  audioes  of  the  lisbon  Oeographical 
Sodety,  and  will,  no  doubt,  contain  a  mass  of 
curious  infonnatitm.  In  thur  aeaieh  for  maps, 
boobs,  and  MSS.  which  may  throw  additional 
light  on  the  alleged  Porttwusse  discoreiy  or 
knowledge  of  the  sonzces  of  wt  mHa,  Oongo,  and 
ZambeUj  tha  writos  are  ^naeenting  vigozous  en- 
qnirisB  in  I!ranoe  and  other  eonnttwB. 

Thx  missionarT  expedition  which,  as  we  have 
before  stated,  is  about  to  found  a  Jesuit  mission  in 
the  valley  of  the  Zambesi  is  to  leave  for  Africa 
during  the  present  month. 

Mb.  Jakbb  Cakbron,  of  the  China  Inland 
Mission,  whose  journey  from  South  Western 
Ghina  into  Burmah  was  briefly  alluded  to  in  the 
AcADEXT  of  May  11,  has  lately  made  a  successful 
joum^  to  Tiinnan-fu  the  new  treaty-port  of 
Pakhoi  at  the  extreme  south  of  Ohina,  near  the 
Tonquin  frontier.  We  are  not  aware  that  any 
European  has  ever  travened  this  line  of.countiy 
before,  and  it  may,  therefore^  be  hcmed  that  Mr. 
Oanuron'a  aeeonnta  of  this  and  his  previous 
journeys,  when  puUished,  will  -contain  luueh  in- 
teresting information. 

Db.  Junkxe  has  just  returned  to  St,  Petanbnxg 
from  his  explorations  in  Africa. 

Thb  Marseilles  Geographical  Society  have  been 
informed  by  a  correspondent  that  Dr.  Schwein- 
furth  has  returned  to  Oairo  from  his  journey  in 
the  Arabian  desert,  &c. ;  and  that  a  French 
traveller^  M.  Tiburoe  Morisot,  who  has  previously 
made  a  journey  iVom  the  Cape  of  Qooa  Hope  to 
the  Zamben,  has  also  arrived  there,  with  the  in- 
tentioa  of  traveniiig  Egypt  from  north  to  south. 

Writiso  from  Foutah,  under  date  of  Novem- 
ber 4,  Dr.  P.  Passafpotes  Patagos,  who  claims  to 
have  made  some  discoveries  in  Africa,  has  ad- 
dressed a  communication  to  the  French  G^eq^phi- 
cal  Society  on  the  hydrography  of  Egypt,  and 
more  especially  on  the  subject  of  L^e  Mareotis. 

Thb  new  Bulletin  of  the  American  Geographic 
eal  Socie^  opens  with  a  paper  on  "  Ja^n,  Geo- 
graphical and  Social,"  by  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Griffis, 
late  of  the  TAki6  University,  and  author  of  the 
Mikado  i  Emmrtt  xefened  to  in  the  AouiBirr  of 
May  5,  1877. 

Gbbat  hopes  are  entertuned  that  the  problem 
of  a  practicable  route  through  the  mountain 
barrier  on  the  eastern  side  of  Aasam,  which  has 
hitherto  foiled  all  European  trnvellers  in  their  en- 
deavours to  reach  China  from  India,  has  at  last 
been  solved.  We  learn  that  a  note  on  the  Patkai 
route,  which  promises  to  be  the  outlet,  his  been 
prepared,  and,  together  with  elevations  and  maps, 
wUi  soon  be  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Anderson,  of  the 
Oaleutta  Moseom,  tat  publication.  By  this  route 
it  ii  believed  that  the  higfiest  point  to  be  oroased 
vill  not  exceed  at  the  outside  3,000  iieet. 

Rbckht  news  from  New  Guinea  is  not  en- 
coorsffing.  The  camp  on  the  Laluka  is  sud  to 
have  been  broken  up,  and  the  party  compelled  to 
return  to  Port  Moresby,  owing  to  a  threatened 
attack  by  the  natives.  Fean  are  entertained  re- 
specting the  safe^  of  a  party  now  prospecting  on 
tne  GU^die  Biver,  and  eommnnioation  with  uem 
is  not  possible  throngh  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
eountiT.  From  another  source  we  learn  that  a 
ptffy  had  succeeded  in  jjetting  eighty  miles  inhmd 
witun  «ght  of  the  dividing  range,  sixteen  miles 
fitun  wbicb  qnarti,  date,  au  iron,  were  found. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Listitute 
on  December  17  a  puier  \ij  Siraor  L.  M. 
D'Albertis  on  "New  CFninea,  its  fitness  for 
Colonisation,"  was  read  by  Dr.  Bennett,  of 
Sydney,  in  which  the  author  dealt  chiefly  with 
Yule  Island  and  the  ne^hbouring  mainland.  In  the 
course  of  his  remarks  Signor  D  Alb^s  observed 
that  the  race  inhabiting  this  particular  renon 
differs  materially  from  that  of  the  far  west  of  New 
Guinea,  the  true  Papuans,  and  it  is  dif&cult  to  aay 
to  what  race  these  people  resUy  belong :  in  many 
respects  they  resemble  the  inhabitants  of  the  Poly- 
nesian z^on,  but  in  others  they  differ  consider- 
ably. They  are  of  a  lower  type  in  personal 
appearance,  more  timid,  greater  thieves,  and  less 
intelligent  than  their  neighbours.  Yule  Island 
appears  to  be  crossed  by  two  chains  of  bills,  of 
coral  formation,  with  the  base  of  a  diSerent 
character— probably  volcanic  The  south  side  is 
the  most  fertile,  but  tiiere  is  no  forest ;  the  north 
side  is  covered  with  dense  scrub,  tiie  most  common 
tree  being  the  nlk-ootton.  Kgnor  D'Albeitis  de- 
precated the  commencement  of  eolonisaticm  by 
gold-diggers,  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  beet 
way  to  proceed  wo^d  be  by  the  formation  of  an 
a^ultural  mission,  the  head-quarters  of  which 
would  be  in  Yule  Island. 

Fbok  Queensland  we  learn  that  intelligence 
had  been  received  from  the  Macdonald  Expedi- 
tion, stating  that  they  had  made  several  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  to  get  west  along  the  twenty-sixth 
puallel;  and  that,  having  afterwards  examined 
the  re^^  to  the  northward,  they  had  found  an 
entire  absence  of  water.  In  the  ncwthem  district 
of  the  colony  other  explorers  are  opening  n^  a 
vast  field  for  o^cnltural,  pastors],  and  mining 
entm^rise,  especially  along  the  Mclvor  Biver. 


THB  BAITLB  or  IXODDOir, 

The  trustees  of  the  British  Museum  have  acquired 
for  the  *  national  library  a  unique  copy  of  a  ballad 
upon  the  death  of  King  James  IV.  of  Scotland  at 
the  battle  of  Fhiddon  in  1613,  written  W  John 
Skalton,  Poet  Laureate  to  King  Henry  VIII.  It 
is  mtiued  A  baiiade  of  the  tcoUyuhe  kyng*,  and, 
althou^  without  date  or  printere  name,  has  been 
ascertaued  to  have  been  printed  witii  the  types  of 
Richard  Fawkes,  a  nrinter  whose  press  was  at 
work  in  St  Paul's  Cnurchyard  at  the  time  when 
there  fell  upon  Scotland  tlie  most  overwhelmiiv 
disaster  recorded  hi  her  annala.  The  ballad  is 
noteworthy  as  (riving  the  oiirinal  text  of  verses 
afterwards  much  altered  uid  inserted  in  the 
TreaiyBe  of  the  Scottet  included  in  Certayne 
boke»  eonmyled  bjf  maytter  SkeUon  and  printed  by 
Richard  Lent  and  others  after  their  author's  death. 
The  two  leaves  of  small  quarto  paper  on  which  it  is 
preserved  were'  found  lining  the  oaken  cover  ofacopy 
of  the  French  romance  of  Hnon  of  Bordeaux,printed 
at  Paris  by  Miehd  Le  Noir  in  1513,  but  evidentiy 
bound  afte  its  importation  into  England.  The 
old  folio  Ttdume  was  discovered  in  the  garret  of  a 
farmhouse  at  Whaddon,  in  Dorsetshire,  where  it 
had  lain  n^^boted  for  maiqr  years.  The  ballad, 
however,  was  not  the  only  typographical  relic 
which  it  contained}  for  lining  the  other  cover  of 
the  book  were  two  more  printed  leaves  of  the 
same  used  paper,  which,  upon  examination,  proved 
to  be  the  two  leaves  wanting  to  complete  the 
only  copy  known  of  the  prose  narrative  of  The 
trewe  encountre  or  Batayh  lately  don  betmne 
Ettglade  and  Sootlandej  which  is  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Christie-Miller,  at  Brltwell.  This  tract 
consists  of  six  leaves  printed  in  the  same  types  as 
the  ballad,  and  bears  the  colophon:  "Emprynted 
by  me  Richarde  Faqnes  dwllvng  In  poulys 
cbuTche  yerde."  It  was  reprinted  in  the  seventh 
volume  of  the  Pi-oeeedii^  tkt  Society  of  Anti' 
ouarieB  of  SetOiandt  mith  an  Introduction  by  the 
late  Mr.  David  liung,  who  had  had  the  godd 
fortune  to  meet  with  the  missing  portion  of  the 
text  in  a  manuscript  written  in  a  hand  of  the 
earlier  part  of  the  nxteenth  century,  but  which 


singularly  enough  wanted  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  the  stray.  Examples  of  the  press  of 
IUchardFawk»  are  of  very  rare  occnrrence:  nine 
only  of  this  printer's  woru  are  known  to  exist, 
and  of  about  half  of  these  bat  one  copy  has  sur- 
vived the  ravagea  of  time. 


THB  IKTBLLBCTUAL  TXBDXNCIEa  OV  80DTH  HTDIA 
AS  SHOWB  BY  OUBBBNT  FVBLIOAIIOirS. 

Tsalw^  UadiM. 

During  the  last  few  years  much  has  been  written 
about  progress  in  India,  both  moral  and  intel- 
lectual; but  the  trutii  has  been  so  little  con- 
sidered by  the  autiiors  of  these  highly-colourad 
statements,  who  have  been  all  mere  partisans  of 
some  fknciful  scheme  or  other,  that  it  is  fortunate 
that  Mr.  H.  Cotton  and  General  Tremenheere  have 
be^^  to  enlighten  people  in  England  with  soma 
indisputable  facts. 

Prmting  presses,  first  introduced  more  than 
three  hundred  years  ago,  are  now  common  all 
over  India;  and  this  might  be  regarded  as  a  mark, 
of  progress,  but  the  most  cursory  survey  of  the 
publications  issued  will  raise  serious  doubts  as  to 
the  existence  of  "a  transition  period"  such  as  we 
hear  of  continimlly,  both  in  ana  out  of  Jbdia.  I 
shall,  to  support  uiia  view,  mention  a  few  &ctB  I 
have  gathered  from  the  officnal  lists  of  publica- 
tions, and  from  what  I  have  obeyed  of  the  book- 
market  in  Tarions  places  in  South  India;  I 
cannot  go  beyond  this,  for  I  am  only  acquainted 
with  tiie  extreme  south,  and  conclusions  of  this 
kind,  it  is  obvious,  can  only  be  safely  drawn  withi 
regard  to  a  very  small  part  of  this  vast  continent,, 
peopled  as  it  is  by  so  manv  different  races. 

The  results  at  which  I  Iiave  arrived,  and  which 
I  shall  give,  will  be  the  more  striking  if  I  say  a 
few  words  about  the  state  of  education  in  this 
Presidency.  For  more  than  fifty  years  a  high- 
class  education  has  been  open,  aJmost  gratis,, 
to  all  natives  who  desire  it,  and  for  the  last 
twenty  years  there  has  been  a  university  at 
Madras,  and  numerous  scholarships  and  prize* 
have  been  founded.  The  masters— at  first  nua- 
sionaries,  more  recentiy  Government  officials — 
have  been  men  of  marked  ability  and  energy :  as  a 
rule,  very  supraior  to  the  masters  of  ordinary  public 
<  schools  in  England.  The  population  of  this  Preti- 
dency  (iuclu^ng  native  States)  is  about  forty 
millions;  the  gross  expenditure  by  Government  on 
the  higher  education  was  about  28,000^  during 
1876,  the  last  year  for  which  I  can  find  a  return. 
The  uett  amount  I  cannot  discover ;  but,  besides 
this  expenditure  by  Government,  there  must  be  an 
enormous  amount  spent  by  missionary  societies 
and  private  individuals.  The  only  possible  way 
of  showing  how  far  these  advantages  are  appre- 
ciated is  to  state  that  this  year  the  university 
graduates  numbered  uxty-five;  up  to  date  the 
total  number  of  graduates  of  the  university  ii 
711.  A  first-rate  medical  education  is  just  as 
easily  accessible,  anct  some  thirty-tix  studenta 
passed  the  Mediotl  Collie  the  year  befine  last : 
I  cannot  find  a  later  return.  Several  of  these 
graduates  are  from  native  States.  It  is  obvious 
that  for  so  amall  a  number  to  work  on  a  population 
of  forty  millions  the  only  way  is  by  Ikk^  and 
periodical  publications.  This  would  be  a  very 
effectual  way  also,  for  nearly  all  the  members  of 
the  higher  and  middle  classes  can  read  and  write, 
and — thanks  to  the  Indian  institution  of  village 
schools — elementary  education  is  as  common  in 
South  India  as  in  the  most  favoured  parte  of 
the  world.  But  thue  is  not  the  least  sign  of 
such  activity  among  the  nniveruty  graduates  of 
this  Presidency. 

The  Government  (official)  list  of  publications 
is,  of  course,  a  mere  makesmft  The  compiler  of 
it,  to  do  his  work  ^cientiy,  would  need  a  know- 
ledge of  some  eight  languages  at  least ;  and  no  one 
acquainted  with  the  booln  hawked  about  South 
India  can  &U  to  see  that  the  list  is  often  very 
defective.  It  is  also  very  brief.  The  compiler  is 
usually  a  native  of  the  elaca  tamed  *'  edueated'." 
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The  reader  will,  therefore,  not  be  surprised  to  find 
A  Boeer  here  and  there  at  some  of  uie  numerous 
Christian  puhUcations :  hat  vhat  will  surprise  him 
most  is  to  find  evident  traces  that  the  compiler  ia 
a  devout  Hindu,  and  not  merely  indiOerent  to  all 
religions,  as  some  wonld  tell  us  that  the  "  educated  " 
men  always  are. 

Last  year  (1677)  was  an  avnage  year,  and  during 
it  636  publications  appeared  in  the  British  parts  of 
the  Madras  Prendraey;  of  the  publications  in 
native  States  there  is  no  list.  Of  thw,  only  six- 
teen can  be  attributed  to  persons  who  have  had 
an  education  of  the  higher  Idnd  under  Eoropeans, 
and  six  of  the  writers  are  graduates.  One  of 
these  brought  out  two  very  elementary  school- 
books.  Another,  after  trying  his  hand  at  an 
English  play,  which  afforded  much  amusement  to 
all  classes  and  excited  unmeasured  ridicule,  has 
now  published  a  vernacular  comedy.  The  six- 
teen books  comprise  seven  very  elementary  school- 
books,  five  of  the  same  kind  on  Law,  two  on 
BeligioD,  a  copy  of  veraes  to  the  Empress,  and 
the  play  already  mentioned.  So  fiir  as  these 
ibooka  can  be  taken  as  bans  for  an  t^nion,  the 
IJnivenity  and  High  Schools  might  as  well  have 
never  existed. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-five  of  the  remain- 
ing items  are  what  would  be  termed  relifpous 
publications,  being  mostly  tracts,  llie  Chrietiui 
missionaries  of  various  denomioations  furnish 
about  ninety-one  apart  from  editions  of  the  Bible, 
■Ac. ;  but  the  Hindaa  claim  ninety-seven,  and  the 
Muhammadana  thirty-seven.  On  medicine  eleven 
Hindu  books  and  one  Muhammadan  were  pub- 
lished last  year,  beside  a  Hindu  book  on  vetei^ 
inary  medicine ;  all  these  are  miserable  trash, 
and  there  is  no  sign  that  European  medicine  has 
ever  been  taught  at  all  in  the  country.  Astro- 
nomy is  taught  more  or  less  in  the  Government 
schools,  but  there  is  not  the  least  trace  of  this  in 
the  list  of  books  printed  last  year ;  for,  though 
there  were  six  Hindu  and  one  Muhammadan 
treatise  on  astrolc^  printed,  there  is  no  indication 
of  Bcientiflc  astronomy.  In  the  whole  list  there 
ia  only  one  book  treating  of  the  history  of  a 
country  beyoi^  India,  and  that  is  a  Muhanmia- 
-dan's  History  of  Turkey. 

The  remaining  books  on  the  list  are  chiefiy 
•elementary,  school-books  on  arithmetic  and 
English,  and  for  the  most  part  also  aids  to 
"cram."  Beside  these  there  is  a  large  number 
of  cheap  and  bad  reprints  of  the  sacred  hooks  of 
the  Hindus  and  Muhammadans,  and  also  a  few 
Sanskrit  poems.  The  last  are  nearly  all  careless 
reprints  of  Calcutta  and  Bombay  editions,  and  do 
not  show  the  least  tiace  of  scholarship.  A  great 
many  songs  also  occur  in  the  list,  and  some  app^ 
to  lie  very  objectionable :  for  the  most  parftfaey 
are  religious. 

But  if  after  looking  at  a  list  of  this  kind  one 
visits  a  few  native  booksellers,  it  will  at  once  be 
seen  that  by  no  means  all  the  productions  of  the 
press  are  entered.  The  most  raluable  port  of 
the  stock  consists  of  religious  books  such  as  we 
find  in  the  list,  but  every  book-vendor  has  also  an 
immense  stock  of  alnumacks,  which  we  do  not  find 
in  it.  These  almanacks  are  purely  astrological, 
■and  are  full  of  the  grossest  superstitions.  It  is 
plain  from  them — as  may  also  be  infeired  in 
other  ways— that  the  Hindus  of  South  India  at 
the  present  day  are  completely  ruled  by  astro- 
logical superstitions.  It  is  in  this  way,  I  think, 
tlut  the  impossibility  of  understanding  the 
motives  of  the  Hindus  is  partly  to  be  explained. 
Beside  the  almanacks  there  are  numberless  books 
on  fortune-telling,  &c.,  to  be  found  in  every  native 
Iwokaeller's  shop,  and  they  are  largely  purchased 
and  read.  In  such  a  book  I  found  l&tely  traces  of 
«vil  infiuences  from  Europe ;  a  small  Tamil  tract 
I  saw  in  an  educated  man's  hands  puzzled  me 
much  by  the  title,  but  with  the  owner's  aid  I  at 
last  found  that  it  was  merely  a  Tamil  translitera- 
tion of  yapofeon'f  Book  of  Fate,  a  way  of  fortune- 
telling  wlueh  seems  to  have  been  m  &voar  in 
England,  years  ago,  among  kitehsiwwencheSi. 


A  few  educated  Hindus,  no  doubt,  tell  Euro- 
peans that  Hinduism  is  decaying,  but  it  may 
be  Btnmgly  doubted  whetlieT  this  nas  any  deeper 
foundation  than  what  is  here  called  a  denre  to 
"  please  master."  The  educated  ffindus  nowadays 
wear  as  prominent  sectarian  marks  on  their  fore- 
heads as  the  most  bigoted  fanatics ;  and  where 
eighteen  years  ago  I  found  some  curiosity  about 
European  science  and  literature,  I  now  find  utter 
indifierence.  Quite  lately,  two  good  specimens  of 
the  small  educated  class  of  Hindus  in  this  Presi- 
dency have  given  up  excellent  prospects  to  become 
religious  ascetics.  One  has  established  a  sort  of 
missionary  sodety,  and  the  other  wanders  about 
preaching. 

Another  safe  inference  from  the  list  of  books 
printed  last  year  is  that  the  Mohammadans, 
though  they  frequent  but  little  the  Government 
schools,  are  oy  no  means  the  ignorant  and  illiterate 
class  that  they  are  commonly  asserted  to  be. 

In  factj  those  who  are  so  thoughtless  that  they 
would  fiun  sea  at  present  a  transition  stage  in 
South  India  cannot  nave  perceived  the  enormous 
social  changes  that  would  thus  be  brought  about. 
Gilt  of  a  population  of  33,000,000  in  British  ter- 
ritory, 1,095,445  are  Brahmans,  and  of  these  less 
than  9,000  are  Government  slants.  All  these 
are  (it  must  be  recollected)  priests  by  birth 
and  profession,  and  most  of  them  actually  live, 
more  or  less,  by  priestly  or  analogous  offices.  The 
higher  castes — about  16,000,000  in  number —  em- 
ploy and  mainly  support  them.  Thus  a  "  transition 
stage  "  would  involve,  firstly,  the  relinquishment 
by  the  Brahmans  of  an  important  source  of  income 
which  is  necessary  to  their  existence,  for  there  is 
no  trade  or  other  calling  they  could  all  adopt ; 
and,  secondly,  the  sudden  and  causeless  abandon- 
ment of  Hinduism  by  the  middle  classes,  who 
are  not  brought  at  all,  so  to  speak,  in  contact  with 
foreign  culture.  It  ia  obviously  not  to  be  expected 
that  those  Brahmans  (e^.  the  officials)  who  could 
do  it  would  lead  the  middle  dasses  away  from 
Hinduism ;  if  personal  interests  have  no  enect  on 
a  few  in^riduals,  caste  feelings  and  interests 
would  prevent  them.  The  lowest  castes  are  those 
which  furnish  the  larger  number  of  converts  to 
other  religions ;  but  the  higher  castes  only  object  to 
this  because  such  a  change  often  deprives  them  of 
agricultural  labourers  for  their  estates,  and  raises 
endless  difficulties  between  owners  of  land  and 
their  tenants.  It  cannot,  however,  be  doubted 
that  the  lower  castes  imitate  the  higher  castes  so 
far  as  they  can,  rather  than  Europeans,  even  when 
they  lue  in  contact  with  the  latter. 

So  far  as  we  know  the  past  of  South  India,  the 
result  of  contact  with  foreigners  has  always  been 
a  revival  of  Hinduism.  I  need  only  mention  the 
last  great  revival  in  the  South  in  the  fourteenth, 
fifteenth,  and  dxteeoth  centuries,  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Muhammadan  conquest.  That  another 
such  revival  has  already  begun  can,  I  think,  hardly 
be  donbted.  A.  Bubitell, 
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COHRSSPONBESCS. 

A  LKTTER  07  SIB  IHOlUB  liTBEKCL 
WaUlogton,  Hortbomberland :  SecemtcrD.Lr^ 
I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  of  Sii  Iks. 
Lavrrence  which  may  interest  some  cf 
readers;  it  was  supplied  to  me  in  1842,bT%J 
Ewing,  an  artist  in  Rome,  who  informed  me  :k 
he  had  given  the  original  letter  to  Mr,  Iqou. 
who  ha^  purchased  the  "  38  Cova  k  hi 
Potter  "  mentioned  in  it.     W.  0.  Tbeisus. 

[Copy  vi  letter  Arom  Sir  Thomas  Lawiennlifo^ 
U.  Uets,  Esq.] 
"Kussell  Square  April  3"  Ki 

«  My  dear  Sir, 

"I  can  not  tall  you  with  hoT  moi'^' 
receiv'd  your  letter,  not  merely  from  ian^- 
(tboDgh  pleased  with  th^m),  but  becanu  '-ii^ 
told  me,  that  a  gentlomaD — a  mac  of  Gtu»^'^) 
friend,  for  whom  I  had  a  constant  Biiij|-* 
respect,  was  no  longer  in  existence!  THiateQ^c 
me  ia  this  error,  was  that  I  remember'^  hns 
written  to  him  upon  an  interesting  nljfe  ^  ^ 
received  no  answer.   The  happy  oobtmdietioatfs- 
report,  comee  at  a  most  saaaooable  idomU.  ' 
have  just  lost  another  valaed  friend,  Hr.  F»>^ 
whose  Genius,  whatever  were  its  irr^lu'ities,  (-^  ■ 
know,  justly  appreciated  by  you;  Scbyvhonila" 
now  the  coDflolation  of  knowing,  I  WM  "JW-  f 
garded.   He  died  at  the  advanced  age  of 
andonded  f^lties  to  the  last. 

"  Dr.  Milne,  My  dear  Sir,  told  you  tlie  tnlV-l? 
collection  of  Drawings  ia  a  very  fine  one,&I'»^ 
be  glad  to  have  an  addition  to  it,  fromtheufiu 
knowledge  of  biH  (^i>  Street)  Ftvnd. 
that  the  Drawings  of  BafEielle  &  Mchel  Aupbc- 
true  genuine  Drawings,  with  the  othen, 
you  at  your  word. —         Otwiwniwtf*  wnld 
limit  myself  to  the  payment  for  your  CoUectiili'*/ 
to  the  1051.;  but  it  is  pleasing  to  metopoMtf'^ 
studiea  of  my  friend  from  the  great  wort—,  v'.t-  f 
be  promises  me)  compositions  of  his  own,  W 
me  hesitate  for  a  moment,  at  the  remaimng  5^ 
I  agree  then  to  your  proposition,  &  will 
157'-  10«.  for  the  Collection  of  Drairings_  bj 
Masters,  with  your  own,  as  mentiond  a. 
letter.   Bat,  My  dear  Sir,  pardon  me  ftr"?^ 
repeating,  that  of  tho  Raflhelles  jcMidd^^ 
there  must  be  no  doubt.   I  know  indeed  the»«^ 
none,  of  your  good  &ith  I  know ;  hot  in  this  »«^- 
I  ask  you  anew,  to  oxerciae  your  volant  4 
attention— to  examine  them  with  jealoiu 
give  your  report ;  or,  should  it  confirm  yonr  [™r 
belief  &  knowlege,  at  once  send  them.  Let  tt" 
simply  directed  to  me,  at  Rnseell  SqaM«-J[«r^ 

"I  am  now,  from  haviag  the  first  f'''*".! 
these  two  great  Masters  in  Borope,  (thu 
arrogant  aaaumption),  so  thotonghly  "^"'"''fL-^ 
their  hand,  chalk,  pen,  or  wash,  at  th«r.<'*^, 
periods,  that,  at  a  glanc*^  I  rfject  »U  J"*™"^ 
them.  The  Chevalier  Wicar  has  lately,  1 1"""^ 
been  again  collecting  from  these  two  ^ 
be  will  not  separate  hia  collection,  &  the  tJ'jJ^ 
too  great,  &  the  value  of  it  too  ancertMii.  "  J  ■ 
my  attempting  to  possess  it.  CanyoBBO^)*'"^, 
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send  me  tneings  from  them  ?  0  !  that  the  day  should 
«Ter  have  arriT'd  whea  the  Fneod,  from  whom  I 
nlmost  first  imbib'd  mj  admiration  of  the  great  & 
sublime  in  Ar^  shoold  boost  of  the  chief  omameot 
of  hit  CoUeetion  being  S8  Cows  Tml  Potter! 
Vet  I  aeknoklege  the  rslaa  of  their  rarity,  &  in 
compliment  to  my  Master,  am  enriona  to  possess 
them.  Bnt  now  I  most  rely  on  you  to  conqoer  the 
difficalty  of  safely  sending  them,  and  to  inform  me 
how  the  arrangement  is  to  be  made,  for  the  payment 
of  them.  On  the  day  that  they  arrive  my  Bankers 
shonld  transmit;  or,  am  I  preTionsly  to  pay  for  their 
safe  landing,  possibly  at  the  bottom  of  the  Sea,  where 
I  might  bo  poBled  to  select  them —  I  wait  t<a  yonr 
immadiate  reply.  &  pfcrtioalarly  for  yonr  tiaeing  or 
miovta  description  of  the  Raflaellea  Se  Michel 
Angetos.  Adieu,  my  dear  Sir.  Baliere  mo'srer 
yonr  feithfnl  attached  friend, 

"  To  CoDtado  M.  Uetx  Eq'  T.  L. 

N"  26.  Via  deila  Mercede 
Italy  Bome." 
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SCIENCE. 

Paradaeical  PhUogophy.    A  Seqnel  to  "  The 
Umeeii  ITmrerse."  (Maomillan.) 

In  spite  of  the  title,  it  can  hardly  be  said 
tbat  this  book  contaiiis  many  paracbns.  No 
doubt  it  is  assnmed  thronghont  that  The 
Unseen.  Universe  is  an  important  contri- 
bution to  orthodox  apologetics  or  propaed- 
eatics ;  bat  the  eager  reception  of  the  work 
proves  that  tbia,  at  any  rate,  is  no  paradox. 
Tbe  Bulgect  of  the  book  is  the  conTerston  of 
Br.  Hermann  Stoffkraft  from  rather  a  gloomy 
form  of  "Monism"  to  a  cheerful  form  of 
Christianity.  There  are  three  st^es  in  the 
process  of  hia  conversion:  he  discnseea  the  im- 
mortality of  the  sonl  with  the  Paradoxical 
Society  (which  the  editors  aasnre  as  really 
exists),  and  is  puzzled  by  argaments  drawn 
from  The  Unseen  Universe :  then  he  inresti- 
f^atea  SpiritoaUsm  in  the  company  of  Sir 
Kenneth  McKelpie,  K.8.I.,  a  member  of  the 
Paradoxical  Society,  and  his  niece,  aged  nine, 
who  is  "  not  an  imp(»tor  bat  an  imi^"  and 
mrstifies  her  nncle  as  well  as  the  Gcmnt  of 
Bbrenberg  and  hia  sister,  who  are  missionarieB 
in  the  cause  of  electro-biol(^ :  lastly,  be 
falls  in  lore  with  the  Coanteu,  and  is  con. 
▼ertedto  Catholicism  by  Father  Prediger ;  he 
retnms  to  pure  mathematics ;  publishes  three 
papers — one  on  a  "  Complete  Theory  of  Can- 
onisants ;  "  another  on  "  The  Physical  Deter- 
mination of  Beknottednesa  and  the  third, 
"  Ueber  Manigfaltigkeiton  in  Vier  Dimensi- 
onen" — on  the  strength  of  which  he  is 
made  a  Privy  Counoiilor,  and  marries  the 
Countess ;  and  Sir  Kenneth  Mc  Kelpie 
laments  that  he  is  lost  to  science.  Perhaps 
the  nature  of  the  subject  made  the  fbrm  of 
dialogue  imperative,  as  the  editors  say ;  but 
it  is  not  managed  very  well :  the  movement 
is  natural,  bnt  the  characters  over-praise 
each  other,  and  the  editors  over>praise  them 
all.  Besidflfli  the  Doctor  is  an  anta^^onist 
picked  oat  on  purpose  to  be  refuted  and  I 
oouTerted.  He  cannot  oonceive  the  nni- 


verse  without  an  underlying  intelligence, 
and  is  a  Theiat  in  the  same  qualified  sense  as 
Hume  or  Mill.  Though  he  has  never  read 
The  Unseen  Universe,  he  holds  two  of  the 
most  adventnrons  postulates  of  the  authors 
— tie  principle  ai  oontinaity,  and  the  prin- 
ciple that  tbe  intellect  mast  never  be  put  to 
permanent  confusion.  The  last  two  points 
are  simply  laid  down:  the  editors,  donbt- 
less,  feel  that  what  is  to  be  said  for  them  has 
been  said  already.  Upon  the  first,  Dr.  Stoff- 
kraft says  enough  to  make  it  clear  that  hia 
sympathy  with  the  reaction  in  favour  of 
Final  Causes  in  Germany  is  intelligent. 
Hift  only  quarrel  ^ith  the  universe  is,  that 
it  unfbrtazuitely  brings  perishing  races  to 
oonscioasnms,  and  this  involves  the  desire 
of  an  unattainable  immortality.  The  obvious 
criticisms  of  the  Comtist  suceedaneum 
are  pat  into  the  mouth  of  Dr.  StofikraA, 
and  give  more  weight  to  what  he  takes  to  be 
a  demonstration  <d  the  impossibility  of  im- 
mortal life.  The  u^ument  that  conscionB 
life  depends  upon  &o  disposition  and  dis- 
tribution of  matter  in  the  brain  cornea  oddly 
from  an  idealist,  which  the  Doctor  conceives 
himself  to  be ;  but  the  statement  is  telling 
and  the  illustrations  apposite.  However,  to 
make  everything  sure,  the  Doctor  tells  us  that 
there  are  proofs  too  technical  to  be  pro- 
duced that  conscious  life  ia  impossible  in 
the  aether,  and  apparently  the  Paradoxical 
Society  is  willing  to  take  hia  word  for  it. 
A  little  cross-examination  leads  him  np  to 
the  admission  that  the  sun  cannot  be 
eternal  upon  his  principles,  and  that  ele- 
mental atoms  are  probably  highly  com- 
plex  strnotures  formed  oat  of  homogeneons 
materials  which  have  hitherto  eluded 
analysis.  It  makes  him  very  uncomfortable 
to  have  to  entertain  the  hypothesis  that 
those  highly  developed  compounds  are  eternal, 
and  he  ia  much  relieved  when  it  occurs  to  him 
to  account  for  them  by  vortex  motion  propsr 
Mtedtbrongh  aether  from  the  "nnseen  world." 
Of  course,  after  this,  he  cannot  deny  that  life 
may  as  well,  or  rather  better,  come  from  the 
same  quarter ;  and  though  he  tries  to  main- 
tain that  any  finite  life  which  may  exist  in 
the  unseen  world  must  be  very  rudimentary, 
be  ia  fairly  met  by  a  thorough  -  going 
application  of  the  analogy  between  phylo- 
genesis and  ontogenesis,  for  as  each  in- 
dividual living  thing  begins  to  exist  in  a 
rudimentary  way,  and  yet  proceeds  from  a 
more  developed  form  or  forms,  so  it  would 
seem  tbat  living  thinga  in  general  come  into 
visible  existence  in  virtue  of  a  higher  life 
which  exists  in  tbe  nnseen.  Thenceforward 
the  Paradoxical  Society  and  Miss  Fairbank, 
the  president's  daughter,  have  the  discussion 
pretty  much  their  own  way.  The  Doctor  tries 
vainly  to  make  a  stand  at  three  points — tbe 
doctrine  of  everlasting  punishment ;  the  doc- 
trine of  inspiration ;  and  the  exceptional  and 
occaaionally  grotesque  character  of  Biblical 
miracle.  As  none  of  the  cbmpany  believe 
in  everlastinff  punishment,  or  in  the  "  eter- 
nity of  the  Tabor/'  and  as  their  views  of 
inspiration  are  equally  flexiUe,  tiie  Doctor 
does  not  make  much  of  either  of  the  first 
two'  points,  and  is  very  properly  rebuked 
for  aiding  that  the  Bible  is  useless  for  onr 
guidance  unleas  it  ia  an  infallible  code. 
"  God  has  iutended  tbe  Bible  to  be  of  use  to 
those  who  do  not  smother  tJuir  heaven-implanted 


spiritual  instinct,  even  although  this  may  be  in  a. 
very  radimentHry  state.  ToonewhohaasDlothered 
it  the  letter  killeth ;  but  to  one  who  has  nnned 
and  tended  it,  the  Spirit  giveth  life." 

A  s  to  the  limitation  of  the  snpematnral  in 
place  and  time,  apparently  the  editors  and 
the  rest  of  the  Society  think  that  the  Doctor 
is  a  fool  who  deserves  to  be  answored  ac- 
cording to  hia  folly ;  and  so,  after  a  bri^ 
reference  to  The  Unseen  Universe,  which, 
aa  BoBsaet  said  of  Saint  Aognstine,  con- 
tains  an  answer  to  everything,  he  is  left  to 
the  mercy  of  Sir  Kenneth  McE^lpie,  who 
first  tells  an  amnsing  dream  of  how  all  the 
physicists  set  themselves  each  to  cut  off  the 
branch  of  the  tree  of  life  which  overhuug^ 
his  own  domain,  and  how,  to  avoid  trespass- 
ing beyond  their  own  ground,  each  takes- 
his  seat  so  that  he  is  sure  to  fall  when  hia 
bough  is  sawn  through,  and  then  proves  the- 
indefeotibility  of  the  supematnral  by  ghost- 
stories  and  spirit-rapping.  The  editors 
know  that  the  answer  is  a  bad  joke,  as  ap* 
pears  by  their  jndioions  aelection  from  the 
subsequent  oorrespcmdenoe  of  Sir  Km- 
neth,  the  Doctor,  and  the  Countess ;  and 
considering  their  love  of  paradox  it  is  curious 
that  they  did  not  experiment  upon  the 
willingness  of  the  public  to  reverse  the  argu- 
ment of  Supernatural  Seligion  from  the  con- 
tinuous stream  of  miraculous  pretension 
within  and  without  Christendom.  Ferhapa 
they  find  it  as  hard  to  agree  about  ^^o- 
graphy  as  the  authors  of  7^  Unseen  Uni- 
verse fbnnd  it  to  agree  about  everlasting 
punishment.  Seriously,  the  most  important 
point  in  the  book  is  the  incidental  recogni- 
tion that  science,  strictly  speaking,  is  an 
abstraotion,  and  is  not  and  never  can  be 
adequate  to  the  whole,  ewa  ^  onr  experi- 
ence. This  maksB  it  more  canons  that  the 
authors  regard  it  as  argent  to  ac^nst  our- 
beliefs  and  desires  on  matters  of  great  and 
general  concern  to  the  most  shadowy  corolla- 
ries of  this  body  of  abstractions,  and  that 
they  find  a  pubUc  eager  to  listen  to  them. 
Real  philosophy  began  in  Greece  when 
Socrates  resolutely  turned  his  back  on  the 
homoeomeries  of  Anaxagoraa,  a  apecnlation 
quite  as  ingenious  for  the  time,  and  very 
nearly  as  verifiable  as  the  vortex  ringa- 
that  do  or  do  not  proceed  from  the  TJnseen 
Universe,  and  do  or  do  not  typify  th& 
Trinity  in  Unity.  G.  A.  SiHCOX. 


Parabeln,  Legenden  und  Qedarikm  ova  Thai- 
mud  und  Midrasch,  gesammelt  and  ge- 
ordnet  von  Prof.  Giuseppe  Levi,  ana  dem, 
Urtezte  in's  Dentaohe  iibertragen  voa 
liudwig  Seligmann,  Bezirks-Babbiner  za 
Kaiserslautem.  Zweite  vermehrte  Aaf- 
lage.    (Leipzig:  liciner.) 

Two  attempts  were  made  at  an  early  period 
(in  the  eleventh  and  thirteenth  centnries) 
to  collect  the  beautiful,  but  disconnected,. 
A^adic  sayings -of  the  ancient  Bahbis,  as 
fonnd  in  both  Talmndim  and  the  various 
Midrasbim.  Both  attempts  were  accom- 
panied with  perfect  success.  The  first  was 
made  by  B.  Shim'eon  (b.  Chelbo?)  in 
the  elevoith  oentaiy.  This  great  preacher 
(n^B'Tin  BW)  drew  upon  the  whole  wealth 
of  the  Agadic  literature  extant  in  his 
time,  and  produced  the  well-knowa  Yalqut. 
If  tiie  contents  of  this  book  ue  of  nncqual 
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Talne,  its  nndeniable  merit  is  a  twofold  one. 
It  forma,  in  the  first  place,  a  nmning  com- 
mentary on  the  whole  Bible ;  and,  secondlj, 
it  eared  a  goodly  nnmber  of  the  smaller 
Ifidnushim,  anch  as  the  Abkhir  and  others, 
from  perishing  altogether.  The  other  at- 
tempt was  made  by  B.  Titzchaq  Abohab. 
This  disttn^iahed  moralist  lived  in  the 
Iberian  Feninsnla,  at  the  latest  in  the  thir- 
teenth oentnry ;  and  mast  not  be  confonnded 
■with  his  namesake  of  the  fifteenth  oentnry, 
who  was  a  ^at  Halakhic  teaoher  in  Cas- 
tille  at  the  tmie  of  the  ejection  of  the  Jews 
from  Spain,  and  who  died  in  Portugal  abont 
1493.  Bi,  Yitzchaq  Abohab,  the  elder,  not 
merely  colleoted,  bat  also  connected  into 
one  compact  system,  the  noblest  ethical 
teachings  to  be  found  in  the  Agadio  writings 
of  the  early  Babbis.  His  work,  more 
popular  than  learned,  is  called  Menorath 
Mcmmaor.  To  do  his  work  aaocessfolly  tibe 
aathor  does  not  give  simply  the  sayings  of 
the  ancient  BabMs,  bat  often  enters  on  the 
aoene  himself,  introdadng  the  Babfainioal 
sayings  for  tfa^  support  ^  his  own  views. 
The  book  has  been,  and  in  some  parts  is 
yet,  very  popular.  It  has  been  jfvintod  and 
T8-printea,  boUi  ynXk  and  without  commen- 
taries, and  with  and  without  translations  in 
several  langnages. 

The  work  under  review  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  both  the  Yalqut  and  the  Menorath 
Sammaor,  hat  differs  in  one  point  from 
each  of  i^em  separately  and  both  of  them 
together.  It  partakes  of  the  natnre  of  the 
YfUgut  inasmuch  as  only  the  sayings  fuid 
dcnngs  ot  the  early  Babbis  are  given,  with- 
oat  any  renuu^s  of  the  collector,  in  the  body 
of  the  work  (for  even  the  pieces  from  the 
Pnijyer<Book,  &c.,  oocasionally  given,  are 
bat  the  work  of  these  Babbis).  It  partalros 
of  the  nature  of  the  Menorath  Sammaor  in 
that  it  is  not  a  running  commentary  on  the 
Bible,  or  even  on  a  single  book  thereof,  but 
eKhiUts  a  system  (though  an  imperfect 
one)  of  the  ethical  doctrines  of  the  early 
Babbis.  Bnt  it  differs  &om  both  the 
TalmU  and  the  Menoraih  Hammaor  inas- 
mach  as  to  the  work  of  collector  the  author 
adds  that  of  translator.  These  Parables, 
Ac,  originally  appeared  at  Florence  in  1861 
under  the  name  of  Parabole,  Leggende 
e  Pensieri  raccolU  dai  Hbri  TcdmucUci 
dei  prinii  cinque  secoli  deU'  e.  v., 
Its  collector  (and  translator  into  Italian) 
was  Prof.  Giuseppe  Levi,  of  Tercelh, 
who  has  since  died.  It  was  translated  into 
German  by  B.  Ladwig  Seligmann,  of 
Eixohheim-lBoknden,  in  1862,  for  the  In- 
stitat  zur  Forderung  der  Israelitischen  lat- 
«ratur,  among  whose  publications,  for  the 
«ig:hth  year  (1862-1863),  it  appeared  at 
Leipzig.  The  translator,  now  living  at 
Kaiserslautem,  has  brought  oat  a  new 
edition ;  and  it  is  this  second  and  augmented 
edition  of  the  German  translation  that  is 
under  review.  We  purpose  making  a  few 
remarks  both  on  the  ori^al  work  and  this 
Goman  translation  of  it ;  and,  more  nostra 
Bahhimco  (Mishnah  Peaadiim,  z.,  4),  com- 
menoe  with  blame,  bat  leave  off  with  praise 

(HM'a  D*DDi  ma  ^WID). 

In  the  first  place  we  are  oonstrained  to 
disagree  with  the  view  of  SeUtrmann  (Pre- 
xii),  who  dignifies  the  author  wiu  the 
name  ai  der  3£mdeluoJm  BaJdmu,  Evan  if 


Giuseppe  Levi's  genius  bad  been  equal  to 
that  of  Mendelssohn  (which,  to  judge  from 
this  work,  a  piece  of  a  system  imperfectly 
conceived  and  indifferently  executed,  it  cer- 
tainly was  very  far  from  being) :  we  say  that 
even  then  the  term  "  Mendelssohn  of  Italy  " 
would  be  an  anachronism,  if  not  something 
worse.     To  have  been  the  Mendelssohn 
BaUent,  it  would  have  been  necessary  that 
the  Italian  Jews  should  have  stood  on  the 
low  step  of  the  acide  of  civilisation  on  which 
the  German  Jews  (now  the  most  accom- 
plished in  all  Israel)  stood  towards  the  end 
of  the  past,  and  the  commencement  of  the 
present,  century.    But  we  fear  no  oontra- 
diction  from  those  acquainted  with  the  past 
and  present  history  of  the  Italian  Jews, 
when  we  state  that  these  never  stood  in 
need   of  a  Mendelssohn.    On  the  con- 
trary,  when   all   Israel,   and  especially 
the  G}erman  Jews,  lived,  as  regards  pro- 
fane literature,  in  utter  darkness ;  ^eu 
all  that  they  had  "great"  were  great 
Tabnudista,  the  Italian  Jews  had  great 
i^ysioianB  and  philosophfira.    When  the 
German  Jews  oonld  not  write  a  line  in  any 
living  language,  Oanvmi  aa  sweet  as  any 
which  the  greatest  poets  of  Italy  produced 
were  the  work  of  Jews.    And,  as  is  well 
known,  the  Christian  Italians  appreciated  to 
the  full  the  talents,  the  learning,  and  the 
virtues  of  their  Jewish  fellow-ooantrymen. 
Qu6  voulez-votu  de  phu  ?   But  if  our  author 
was  no  "Mendelssohn,"  either  in  the  ab- 
stract or  in  relation  to  his  co-rel^onists  in 
Italy,  and  if  his  philoaophical  powers  of 
systematising  were  not  very  great,  he  at  all 
events  had  some  genius.  The  readers  of  this 
work  in  the  ori^^inal  Italian  edition  (Firenze : 
Felice  LeHonnier,  1861, 8vo)  will  certainly 
find  mooh  to  admire  in  ^be  dootrines  of  the 
anoient  Babbis,  and  much  also  in  the  CbUcl- 
toua  Italian  diction  a£  the  toanslation  of 
their  sayings.   If  the  book,  aa  a  would-be 
systematic  exponent  of  Babbinic  ethics, 
stands  much  below  the  Menorath  Sammaor, 
it  is  worth  a  dozen  of  Babbinieche  Blumenr- 
leaenj  and  whatever  other  titles  modern 
Babbinic  Chrestomathies  go  by.  Moreover, 
the  author  being  dead,  we  will  charitably 
suppose  Uiat  he  would  have  enlarged  and 
perfected  hia  work  had  he  lived  longer. 
But  the  learned  translator  is  luckily  (in  one 
sense  at  least)  alive  ;  and  we  can,  and  must, 
do  fall  jnatioe  to  hi$  |>art  of  the  work.  Here 
also  we  will  begin  with  the  blame  which  we 
have  to  pronounce.    B.  Seligmaun  tells  na, 
but  also  wiUiholda  from  us,  a  good  many 
things.   For  instance^  he  tella  us  that  the 
book  was  translated  by  him  firomthe  ori^nal 
text  ("Urtezt");  buthedoesnotoondesoend 
to  tell  us  what  he  means  by  "  ITrtext," 
whether  the  author's  Italian,  or  tbe  Babbis* 
Hebrew — i.e.  Babbinic.  This  omission  is  the 
more  perplexing  for  us,  as,  whatever  inter- 
pretation we  give  to  the  word  "Urteit "  here, 
we  meet  with  insurmountable  difficulties.  If 
B.  Seligmann  means  by  it  the  author's  Italian, 
the  translation  would  only  afford  a  proof 
that  a  Babbi  in  the  South  of  Germany  was 
not  required  to  be  an  excellent  Italian 
scholar.   Who,  however,  since  1806,  when 
t^e  (Boman-)  Gonnan  empire  was  finally 
buried  (and  without  hope  of  reanrreotion, 
aa  we  deroatly  believe),  would  dream  of 
findk^  oooompLiahed  Italian  aoholars  in  {he 


South  of  Germany,  and  among  the 
there,  any  more  than  anywhere  else  out 
Italy?    But  if  "Urtext"  means Babi, 
we  must  confess  that  the  whole  book 
evidence  of  such  a  thing  hang  impossibit 
At  the  same  time  we  cannot  help  Btating  i 
few  facts  apparently  opposed  to  Bnch  uin. 
terpretation  of  the  word  "Urtext"  hen. 
Not  only  are  a  multitude  of  errooeotis  nfcr- 
ences  to  be  found  in  the  book,  vVick  in 
translation  from  the  original Babbinicirao^ 
be  a  perfect  enigma,  but  some  passiges  ue 
so  badly  translated  that  it  is  inconcanl^ 
that  a  learned  man  like  Babbi  Seligmaia, 
translating    directly   from  the  Babbim: 
originals,  should  make  such  blandera.  Asi 
last,  though  by  no  means  least,  passages  &n 
the  Prayer-book,   which   the  author,  it 
ItaUan^  naturally  took  from  his  ova  Mn 
ritual,  are  translated  by  the  Sontk  Gfru 
Babbi  without  his  even  obserringtlutt^ 
did  not  belong  to  hia  own — t.e,,  the 
kenano — Prayer-book.   We  recommend  z 
touoalator  to  be  more  circumspect  m  & 
and  other  pointa  in  a  fiitare  edition.  Tik 
impartial,  however,  we  must  not  pwoie 
in  silenoe  that  whioh  is  commendamsiiib 
work  in  its  German  garb.  If  tlw  isBSt  gfi 
second  edition  of  a  work  publishtd  l{f  i 
society,  although  4,500  copies  hmia 
sold  of  the  first,  is  not  the  least  proofof  k 
intrinsic  worth  (seeing  that  the 
have  no  choice  but  to  take  what  ikirhn 
paid  for  beforehand),  other  and  betwlfo 
may  be  said  in  its  fivonr.  Fir8t,fcS8)ri 
reader  who  wishes  to  obtain  toletiiife 
information  from  the  ancient  Mi<^ 
ceming  their  views  on  ethics  will  tai^s 
book  with  eonsiderable  advantage 
translations,  happily,  not  affecting 
trine).  Secondly,  it  will  affordapodwe 
o^  and  help  in,  jwaotisLDg  Babbinic  bf^"! 
the  original  soaroea-4.0.,  the  TiliubL 
MidrasKm,  and  the  Prayor.b«*»-*»l<» 
paring  them  wiUi  the  tranalatioD.  It<  v 
as  a  Ohreatomathia  Rabbiniea  uj^ 
of  erroneous  references,  be  great 
the  German-speaking  section  of  "*  t) 
(and  that  is  to-day  very  large,  eraioita 
Germany  proper),  and  particularly  tie^ 
portions  of  it,  will  derive  macb 
from  the  perusal  of  this  book.  . 

If  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to 
merito  both  of  the  author  and  the  tnas*^ 
we  certainly  feel  it  alflo  our  ^1*7,'^ 
qualify  the  merits  of  the  pablisber  w  «^ 
nexion  with  this  book.  He  li« 
beat  to  iaaue  at  the  low  price  offonrw^ 
a  work  of  more  than  S70  pag*  0° 
and  eleganUy  printed.  _  _^ 

S.  M.  SCHILLSB-SZO* 


scisycs  yoTSs. 


PHTBIC8.  _iu,a 
The  MaoMtiaation  of  Sttal  7'«*«-A'3wt 
M.  Jaimn,  when  a  ateel  btf  i«  ""^'7^ 
current  the  magnetism  penetratee  only 
depth,  dependent  on  the  Btrangtn  "[.^0])^ 
M.  Gaugain  {Oomptea  Seadm,  ^W^offW 
given  an  account  of  experimenU  'j"^  juoii'! 
a  number  of  phenomena,  «P^,  . Jokbed 
hypothesiB,  may  be  equaUy  .^f^^^^ 
euppoaing  that  tbe  molecule«  of  *  "li^ptaw 
eqSalcoerdvefbroes,Biidtii»tt>w,'»2be> 
fi>r  magnetiuDg  a  giTsn  mOBin^^^^t 
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reatar.  Tn-o  tubes  were  prepared  of  diHerent 
inds  of  steel,  each  provided  with  a  solid  core  of 
3  own  material ;  the  core  of  the  first  was  inserted 
□to  tbetube  oftheBecoDd(Sy8tenLA),whilethecore 
f  the  second  was  united  to  the  tuhe  of  the  first 
System  B).  When  the  System  A  was  sabmitted 
>  the  action  of  a  succesuon  of  corrents  of  increasing' 
trenf^ha,  it  was  found  that,  so  long  as  the 
urrent  was  fiMlila,  tiw  magnetiaation  of  the 
iba  waa  superitn  to  that  of  the  core.  As 
le  current  increased  in  etrengthi  tiie  magneti- 
ition  of  the  oore  increaaed  more  rapidly 
haa  that  of  the  tube,  and  soon  exceeded  the 
itter.  Wlien  the  ^tem,  magnetised  to  satura- 
ion,  was  sabmitted  to  the  action  of  a  suitable 
urrent  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  was  reduced 
o  a  condition  of  apparent  nentralitj,  the  tube 
ras  found  to  be  magnetised  in  the  inverse  direc- 
ion,  while  the  core  preserved  its  direct  magnetisa- 
Lon.  The  System  B,  placed  under  the  same  con- 
ations as  A,  furnished  entirely  difierent  results ; 
he  current  strength  being  below  a  certain  limiting 
■alue,  the  magnetisation  of  the  core  was  in 
xcesB,  but  when  this  limit  was  passed,  the  msg- 
tetisation  of  the  tube  had  the  advanta^^  and 
hat  of  the  core,  instead  of  increatii^,  diauniabed. 
f  the  system  ba  magnetised  to  satoiaticHi  and 
hen  reduced  to  a  coa^ti(n  of  appareat  naatrality 
ly  an  invaiBe  enrrmt,  it  is  ibond  again  thi^  tulle 
nd  core  are  oppositely  magnetised,  bat  it  is  the 
ube  which  retams  the  direct  magnetisation,  that 
if  the  con  being  invoEse. 

On  Me  Dim^arge  <f  JShOriei^  in  GfoM.— Dr. 
W.  0.  B&itigen  ootamed  a  contuiuous  stream  of 
ligh  tension  electricity  by  means  of  a  Holtz 
nacbine  worked  by  a  water-engine  (I^il.  Mag.^ 
December  1878).  The  negative  electrode  was 
ionneeted  with  the  gas  pipes ;  a  wire  from  the 
loeitive  electrode  pasmd  to  the  inner  coating  of  a 
l«yden  battery  uid  thence  to  one  limb  of  the 
lischarge  apparatus.  This  latter  consisted  of  a 
lell-jar  receiver  placed  on  the  plate  of  an  air-pump 
n  such  a  wa^  uat  it  could  be  filled  with  any  gas 
it  any  required  pressure;  a  wire  terminating 
)elow  in  a ^ded  point  passed  vertically  through 
:he  neck  of  the  receiver,  and  was  separated  by  a 
ipnoe  of  about  19  mm.  from  a  circular  braas  plate. 
The  discharge  passed  from  the  point  to  the  plate 
(«4uch  were  connected  with  quadrants  of  an 
slectrometer  constmeted  on  Sir  Wm.  Thomsons 
irinciple)  and  thence  through  a  galvanometer  to 
iie  gas  pipes.  Dr.  Rontgen  sought  to  detwmine 
[1)  a  relation  between  the  pressure  of  the  gas 
md  the  difference  of  potential  when  the  discharge 
ust  begins  or  just  ceases,  wUcfa  he  calls  the 
ninimum  potential  difference;  (2)  when  the 
iressore  is  constant,  the  connexion  between  the 
quantity  of  electricity  discharged  and  the  dif- 
erence  of  potential  between  the  pointaod  the  plate ; 
3)  the  relation  between  pressure  and  quantity  of 
tlectricity  discharged  when  the  potential  difference 
s  constant.    Finally,  he  desired  to  answer  the 

Siestion,  Does  an  expnedUe  relation  exist  between 
e  minimum  difference  of  potential  and  the 
lature  of  the  various  gases  in  whidi  the  discharge 
akes  place  P  The  experiments  show  that  the 
neater  the  minimum  potential  dififorenee  the  less 
ilie  mean  molecular  paUi-lengtfa,  the  gases  examined 
bmng  hydrogen,  o:men,  carlwnic  oxide,  marsh 
gas,  nitroiu  oxide^  carboido  acid.  Since  the  ndm- 
mun  potential  diArence  is  a  direct  measure  ot 
the  insulating  power  of  a  gas,  the  experimental 
result  may  be  thus  stated : — the  shorter  tiie  patii 
of  its  molecules  the  greater  is  the  insulatiiw 
power  of  The  product  of  the  patii-length 

and  the  nimimum  difference  of  potential,  mea< 
iured  at  equal  pressure,  has  nearly  the  same  value 
for  all  the  gases  investigated.  Stefan  pointed  out 
the  connexion  between  length  of  path  and  refrao- 
tive  index.  Boltzmann  haa  shown  that  the  in- 
ductive cafMcity  of  nses  stands  to  the  index  of 
Tefrsction  in  the  relation  required  by  Bfaxwell's 
kw ;  and  Dr.  BSntgen's  investigations  connect 
the  msolaUng  power  of  gases  with  the  three 
abomnontioned  propBrtioe.    Aoendinglj  the 


insulating  power  of  a  gas  is  by  so  much  less  as 
the  inductive  capacity  of  the  gas  is  greater,  and 
vice  veraa. 

The  Rdation  between  the  SfoUcular  Length  of 
Path  and  the  Se/raction-HquivtUmi  of  a  Oaa.' — 
The  relation  pointed  out  by  Stefan  was  the  fol- 
lowing— viz.,  that  the  product  of  the  molecular 
length  of  path,  X,  and  the  re&action-equivalent, 
^-1,  where  fi  is  the  refractive  index,  has  for  a 
series  of  gases  an  approximately  constant  value. 
£.  Wiedemann  (^Annalen  der  Phygik,  v.,  142)  has 
^ven  a  list  of  gases  and  vapours  with  their  re- 
iraotion-equivalents  (as  determined  by  Mascart) 
and  molecular  path-lengths  (according  to  0.  £. 
S^m),  from  wnieh  it  appears  that  the  product 
of  theae  two  magnitudes  is  by  no  means  a  con- 
stant quantity  for  each  substance.  He  points  out 
that  if  such  a  relation  holds  f6r  any  one  deter- 
minate temperature,  it  cannot  hold  wt  any  other. 
All  we  can  saj  is  in  a  general  way  that  as  the 
refraction-eqmvalent  of  a  gas  incrmses  its  mole- 
cnlar  pathJength  diminishes. 

Tkjfmeal  OatuUmtg  ofSj/drogemam. — In  a  paper 
oommnmeatad  to  the  IStoyil  Society  of  Edinburgh 
(Tnmmetiim,  toL  zxvii.),  Trot.  Dewar  has  given 
an  account  of  bis  investigations  into  tiie  specific 
gravity,  specific  heat,  and  eoefficirat  of  expansion 
of  hydrogenium.  The  specific  gnvi^  wss  found 
to  be  independent  of  the  amount  of  condensed 
gas,  and  hud  a  mean  value  of  0*62.  This  restdt 
has  been  confirtned  by  the  subsequent  experiments 
of  Troost  and  Hautefeuille,  and,  what  is  very 
remarkable,  they  deduce  an  identiotl  value  for  the 
density  of  hydrogen  from  observations  on  the 
hydrides  of  potassium  and  sodium.  The  specific 
heat,  relatively  to  palladium,  of  the  condensed 
hydrt^n  appeared  to  vary  inversely  as  the 
charge,  but  taken  relatively  to  successive  chaives 
was  nearly  constant,  and  had  the  value  3-4,  which 
is  identiod  with  that  of  gaseous  hvdrogen  at 
constant  pressure.  The  coefficient  of  the  cubical 
enansion  of  the  bUot  is  about  twice  that  of 
paDadium,  and  that  of  the  hydn^;en  in  its  com- 
pressed state  not  more  than  three  times  that  of  mer- 
cury. Afiirtfaer  paper  by  Prof.  Dewar  on  the  subject 
of  hydrogenium,  dealing  with  its  thermo-electric  re- 
lations and  conductivity,  was  communicated  to 
tbe  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society  on  Novem- 
ber 4.  It  is  shown  that  the  electromotive  force 
of  a  junction  of  hydrogenium  palladium  is  at  ordi- 
ary  temperatures  near^  equal  to  that  of  an  iron 
copper  junction,  and  that  it  increases  with  the 
tempnature  according  to  the  general  law,  the  rate 
of  the  increase  bung,  however,  greater  than  in  the 
case  of  iron  copper,  and  subject  to  a  regular  varia- 
tion on  account  of  successive  heatings.  The  forma- 
tion of  thermo-electric  piles,  and  of  neutral  points 
in  a  uniform  wire  of  this  substance,  along  with 
the  oontinaoua  foroution  of  thermo-electric  eur- 
lents  thiongh  the  applicstion  of  a  hydrogen  flame, 
was  explained  and  shown.  Experiments  aa  the 
eHeetiic  xe^tanee  show  that  it  incieaaes  dizectiy 
as  the  amount  of  condensed  gas. 

Change  of  Volume  hy  ^eetrification, — It  is  not 
generally  Imown  that  when  a  Leyden  jar  is  charged 
with  electricity  its  internal  volume  in^eases.  hf. 
Dutor  has  shown  that  this  is  so  {Comptet  Rendm, 
Ixxxvii.,  p.  828),  by  employing  a,  thermometric 
envelope  of  la^  dimearions,  fifled'with  water  up 
to  a  certsin  mark  in  ita  neu,  and  coated  outn^ 
with  tinfoil.  When  the  Leyden  jar  thus  formed 
was  charged,  the  water  descended,  remained 
stationary  while  the  charge  persisted,  and  in- 
stantiy  rose  to  its  former  level  on  the  discharge  of 
the  jar.  M.  Jamin  pointed  out  that  Qovi,  ten 
veers  ago,  made  the  same  experiment,  but  attri- 
outed  the  result  to  a  contraction  of  the  water.  M. 
Duter,  in  order  to  show  that  the  observed  pheno- 
menon is  due  to  an  expansion  of  the  glass,  placed 
his  Leyden  jar  in  a  closed  glass  envelope,  termi- 
nated also  by  a  thermometric  tube  and  filled  with 
a  conducting  liquid.  With  this  arrangement  the 
liquid  of  the  interior  reservoir  formed  the  inner 
eoatiBigr  of  the  eon  denier,  the  Uqpdd  of  the  enve- 


lope the  outer  coating.  When  the  condenser  is 
chaiged  it  is  seen  that  while  the  water  descends  in 
the  thermometric  tube  of  the  interior  vessel,  it 
rises  by  a  sensibly  equal  quantity  in  the  measur- 
ing tube  of  the  envelope.  On  discharge  the  initial 
state  is  regained.  As  to  the  cause  of  this  pheno- 
menon the  author  for  the  present  withholds  lus 
judgment.   

PHILOLOOT. 

SioiTOB  Oablo  Fdibi,  who  in  1870  published 
with  Signer  Tunetini  an  Italian  version  of  Cliap- 
ter  xxiv.  of  the  Saddharma-punt^ka  from  the 
Chinese,  has  now  brought  out  a  manual  on 
the  three  religions  of  China,  entitied  77  Buddha, 
Confucio,  e  Lao-tee  (Florence:  Sansoni).  The 
laiger  half  of  the  volume  deals  with  Buddhism, 
but  much  of  it  is,  unfortunately,  devoted  to  the 
hopeless  taak  of  airivintr  at  a  true  conception  of 
eariy  Buddhism  from  the  later  vn^ks  of  Obineae 
and  other  Northern  Buddhists.  The  attnupt  ia 
not  only,  as  it  must  always  be,  a  failure,  but  the 
later  liooks  themselves  can  never  be  correctly 
appreciated  until  the  process  is  reversed,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  earlier  literature  is  considered  a 
necessary  introduction  to  the  stud^  of  that  which 
is  derived  from  it.  The  long  discusnon  of  the 
question  of  Nirvana  is  vitiated  by  this  fallacious 
method  of  reasoning  backwards.  As  well  might  one 
argue  as  to  the  opinions  of  Christ  or  of  early  Chris- 
tians from  passages  drawn  from  the  Latin  Fathers. 
The  value  of  the  later  books  is  in  the  evidence  they 
afford,  not  of  the  early  history  of  their  faith,  but  of 
the  course  of  development  through  which  that 
fkith  haa  passed.  On  the  excluuvely  Chinese 
subjects  of  Confucianism  and  Tauiam  Signor  Puini 
lends  himself  to  no  such  fallacy.  His  knowledge 
also  of  the  native  autherities  enables  him  to  test 
the  value  of  European  writers^  and  his  work  is  a 
valudle  guide  to  the  authorities  on  the  questions 
discussed.  It  doses  with  an  instruetiTe  oha^tor 
on  the  religious  history  of  Japan,  where  the  anim- 
ism and  nature-worship,  once  nearly  supplanted 
by  Buddhism,  are  now  being  again  encouraged  by 
the  central  authorities  in  the  islands;  and  where 
Buddhism  is  passing  through  a  time  of  movement 
and  reform. 

Ybi  another  version  of  the  DhammoFfada — the 
colleotiun  of  Texts  from  the  Buddhist  Scriptnrea 
edited  by  Fausboll  in  186S,  and  transUted  by 
FausbSll,  Weber,  and  Max  Miiller,  into  Latin, 
German,  and  Enjglieh.  The  new  vwaion  is  into 
Fruich  by  a  Frenchman  with  a  curiously 
Chinese  name.  If.  Hfi,  and  purports  to  be  written, 
not  for  scholars,  but  for  the  public.  To  find  such 
an  excuse  Sor  ineorrectDess,  such  a  ^ield  against 
the  shafts  of  criticiom,  in  the  Pre&ce  of  a  book  is 
apt  to  arouse  suspidon ;  and  in  this  case  the  sus- 
picion is  amply  justified.  It  is  only  too  easy  to 
misapprehend  the  real  meaning  of  texts  divorced 
from  their  context ;  and  in  the  absence  of  the 
context  only  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the 
system  of  mental  and  moral  beliefs  underlying  the 
tezte  can  protect  a  translator  from  serious  error. 
The  distioguiahed  scholars  who  have  written  on 
the  Dhamma-foda  have  shovni  by^  their  very  fre- 
quent and  serious  diflforencee  of  opinion  how  great 
is  the  difficulty  of  correoUy  nnderstanding  ita 
short  and  pwnaat  eoitences :  and  of  all  PftU 
texte  it  is  rae  ust  on  which  a  beginner  should  try 
his  hand.  The  new  translator  brings  to  his  ta^  no 
sufficient  qualifications,  and  his  work  is  practically 
little  more  than  a  translation  of  translations.  Very 
different  is  the  work  by  the  well-known  Tibetan 
scholar  M.  L6on  Feer  bound  up  in  the  same 
volume  (Paris:  Leroux) — his  translation  irom 
the  Tibetan  of  the  celebrated  Sutra  of  Fwrt^- 
tioo  ArticUtj  of  which  the  best-known  Teruon  is 
that  of  Mr.  Beal  from  the  Chinese.  M.  Peer's 
version,  reprinted  from  the  Journal  Aeiatique,  is 
preceded  by  an  elaborate  and  convincing  essay  on 
the  origin  and  history  of  this  standard  manual  of 
the  northern  Buddhists,  which  was  a  compilation 
in  Chinaw  d  tiw  fiiat  or  second  centnzj  of  our 
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era,  and  of  which  two  (rreaUj  differing  recensions 
have  reached  Earope.  M,  Feer  is  of  opinion  that 
the  work  never  existed  in  Sanskrit  at  all,  and  that 
the  two  receDBions  are  really  the  descendaots  of 
two  difieient  eom|nlationB  Iwariiig  the  same  name. 

In  the  yieue  Jahrbucher,  vols,  cxvii.  and  cxviii., 
part  0,  F.  Bader  ("  Die  Aigfis  bei  Homeros ") 
contends  that  the  aegis  was  not  a  shield  hut  a 
garment,  Liehhold  continues  from  last  jear  his 
notes  on  Xeuophon's  JSellenica.  E.  A,  Richter 
("Zur  kritik  und  erklarung  von  Xenophon's 
AnabasU  ")  replies  to  the  criticisms  of  VoUbrecht 
on  his  work  on  interpolations  in  Xenophon, 
Sasemihl  gives  a  full  account  of  the  MS3.  used 
hj  Bekker  for  his  text  of  the  Nicomachean  Ethics 
(H*  MarcianuB  Venetus  214,  K**  Laurentianua 
81. 11.,  M''  Marcianus  VenetuB  213,  N**  MarcianuB 
Venetus  append.  4.  36.).  Herzog  has  notes  on 
Oaesar  Da  J7e^  Oftfi&*;  Flach  on  the  sixth  ecit^e  of 
Vergil ;  niiss  on  H(»ace  Od.  ii.j  1 ;  and  Opitz  on 
Annlius  Victor.  the  foUowing  number  (put 
10  of  tiie  same  volume)  O.  Schneider  continues 
hiB  emotdations  in  Aristophanes,  and  E.  HofT- 
mann  has  an  important  paper  on  uie  second  Iraok 
of  Gicero's  Dt  Legibus.  A.  Riese  in  an  interest- 
ing essay  ("Die  ansichten  der  alten  tiber  die 
Nuquellen  ")  argues  that,  in  spite  of  all  appear- 
ances to  the  contniTj,  neither  Ptolemy  nor  any 
other  ancient  Greek  or  Roman  bad  any  real  know- 
ledge, direct  or  indirect,  of  the  sources  of  the 
Nile.  The  moat  important  article  in  the  educa^ 
tional  section  of  tnese  numbers  ia  Holstein's 
"  Klopstoekiana,"  which  contains  some  interest- 
ing details  of  the  poet's  life.  In  part  10  there  is 
a  suggestive  essay  by  F.  Eiseler  on  the  value  of 
statistics  as  a  means  of  gauging  the  progress  of 
schoob.  Weiae  in  the  same  number  b^ns  a  Re- 
port of  the  transactioDB  of^he  recent  OongEess  of 
scholars  and  schoolmasters  at  Gera. 

The  Lt/siatrata  of  Aristopkanea.  Translated  by 
B.  B.  Rc^rs.  (George  Bell  and  Sons.)  Mr. 
Rc^rs's  Lymtrata  may  fail  to  explain  certain 
allusions  in  Aruiophane*^  Apology,  but  English 
readers  may  be,  notwithstanding,  assured  that  this 
translation  conveys  to  them  in  an  unusual  depee 
the  true  meaning  and  flavour  of  the  original 
That  it  should  do  this  perfectly  is  of  course 
impossible.  The  fastidious  scholar  who  abstidiis 
out  of  sheer  despair  from  attempting  to  translate 
any  Greek  poet  is  always  difficult  to  answer,  and 
the  task  of  raidering  Aristophanes  in  English  is 
confessedly  beset  with  atumblii^-blocks.  The 
obscuri^  of  allusions,  which  in  comedy  are  nothing 
if  not  instantly  perceptible  ;  the  intricacy  of  the 
rhythms,  which  must  in  some  way  be  reflected  in 
translation ;  the  indescribable  element  of  mingled 
grace  and  levity,  playfulness  and  malice,  amid 
which  Aristophanes  and  his  brother  artists 
towered  and  tumbled,  did  ^fivporarov  ^ivovrts 
A^pws  atfftpos,  may  well  daunt  the  English  trans- 
lator. But  above  all,  the  grossness  of  the  old 
comedy  presents  an  obstacle  before  which  prevalent 
theories  of  translation  must  inevitably  break.  If 
Aristophanes  were  rendered,  say,  on  the  principle 
of  Mr.  Browning's  Ayamemnon,  our  appreciation 
of  the  poet's  irrepressible  gaiety  -would  be 
smothered  in  disgust.  In  such  cases  literalnesa  is 
not  Mthfulness,  and  the  words  of  one  language 
rendered  into  tiie  words  of  another  langoage  are 
no  longer  the  same.  What  OTery  reader  of  the  Greek 
allows  for  as  the  chartered  licence  of  an  imme- 
morial fbstival,  sanctioned  by  traditions  then  in 
^reen  observance,  but  happily  long  since  broken, 
IS  tamed  into  a  downright  breach  of  necessary 
decorum.  Perhaps  this  is  why,  since  Mr.  Freres 
noble  but  unBnished  version,  so  few  translations 
from  Aristophanes  have  appeared.  Mr.  Rogers 
has  again  struck  into  the  right  path,  and  it  is 
satisfactory  to  know  that  he  can  spetUi  of  his 
translation  as  already  completed.  I^otwithstand- 
ing  the  ill-health  which  we  regret  to  hear  from 
him  has  impeded  the  continuance  of  his  commen- 
tary, a  ^teful  recollection  of  his  notes  to  the 
ly^nps  will  not  let  us  renounce  the  hope  that  this 


also  may  some  day  be  finished.  The  few  notes 
which  appear  in  the  present  volume  show  a  re- 
markably sound  and  independent  judgment.  See 
especially  the  note  on  in  line  304  (in  Theam. 
246,  <ptv  is  the  MS.  reading).  The  brawny 
Lampito's  Scotch  tongue  is  a  little  surpridng  at 
first,  but  one  does  not  see  how  else  the  Doric 
could  be  represented.  No  other  dialect  of  English 
is  at  once  pure  and  national  As  Mr.  Rogers's 
attention  has  been  drawn  this  wa^,  it  may  perha|>s 
be  not  impertinent  to  remind  him  that  certain 
rhythms  peculiar  to  Scotch  poetry  have  something 
of  an  Aristophanic  swing,  and  in  the  reeorrence  of 
jC^^^t^,  ^i^-^C  may  be  even  said  to  approxi- 
mate to  the  Greek.  The  Lytiitrata  is  not  one  of 
the  great  masterpieces  of  its  author:  bat  "liberal 
applications  lie  "  in  many  parts  of  the  antiphonal 
conflict  between  the  choruses  of  men  and  women. 


MEETimS  OP  SOCIETIES. 

Emtomological  Sotnxn.'--{Weinudajf,  Dactaier  4.) 

H.  W.  Batbs,  Esq.,  F.L.8.,  F.Z.a.  President,  in  the 
Ohsir.  Mr.  StaintoQ  exhibited  a  series  of  specimens  of 
Qlyphipteryx  whoenicoldla  taken  by  Mr.  Threlfall 
near  Witherslack. — Mr.  Wood-Mason  exhibited  and 
made  remarks  upon  a  stridulating  beetle  belODgtog  to 
the  Butelidae. — Prof.  Westwood  exhibited  some  in- 
sects and  diagrams  illustrative  of  so-called  moostro- 
sity,  and  contributed  remarks  thereon. — Mr.  McLach- 
lan  exhibited  a  series  of  cases  of  thelarvaeof  Triebop- 
teroos  insects  forwarded  to  bim  by  Dr.  Frits  MuUer, 
of  Santa  Catharina,  Brazil,  one  of  which  Dr.  Miiller 
stated  had  the  peculiar  habit  of  living  on  trees  in  the 
wator  that  collects  between  the  leaves  of  Bromeliae, 
in  which  tadpoles,  the  larvae  of  dragon-flies,  and 
other  aqaatie  animals  were  also  to  be  fonnd.  Mr. 
Bates  stated  that  rain-water  ecdlects  at  the  basse  of 
the  leaves  of  these  plants,  and  remains  there  for  sine 
months  oat  of  the  tvsLre.  Dr.  Miiller  had  also  for- 
warded a  photograph  of  s  number  of  cases  which  he 
considered  to  belong  to  some  specios  of  Hydropsychidse, 
and,  in  hts  own  words,  "make  a  fannel-shapad  en- 
trance to  their  houses  with  a  net  of  which  no  spider 
need  be  ashamed."  With  reference  to  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Mailer  as  to  the  homologies  which  appeared  to  exist 
between  the  neuration  of  various  Lepidoptera  and 
that  of  Trichopters,  Mr.  McLncblon  expressed  his 
own  belief  that  in  a  linear  arrangement  the  orders 
Lepidoptera  and  Trichoptera  should  not  be  widely 
separated. —The  Rev.  A.  Eaton  exhibited  a  piece 
of  "  Kungu  Cake  "  from  Lake  Nyassa  district,  where, 
according  to  Livingstone  and  otherB,itisii8ed  ezdumvely 
as  food  by  the  natives,  who  manufacture  it  from  large 
quantities  of  a  minute  insect,  conjectured  to  be  a 
specias  of  Ephem^das^  From  an  exhaustive  ex- 
amination, however,  Mr.  Eaton  ftnind  it  to  be  a  minute 
representative  of  the  Culicidae,  probably  belongiog 
to  the  genos  Coretkra.  In  connexion  with  the  subject 
of  insect-food  used  by  man,  Mr.  Distant  remarked 
that  he  had  learned  &om  Mr.  Chennell  that  Erthesitui 
fullo,  a  very  common  eastern  hemipteroas  insect,  was 
largely  eaten  by  the  Naga  Hill  tribes  of  North-East 
India.  Mr.  Meldola,  in  reply  to  some  queries  for- 
warded to  him  as  to  the  chemical  compositbo  of  the 
bodies  of  insects,  remariced  that  the  chitioe  which 
comprised  the  homy  external  portion  of  the  bodies  of 
inseclB  had  been  shown  by  asalyus  to  contain  about 
6  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  and,  as  regards  phosphates, 
Mr.  "William  Cole  bad  bnrned  some  insects  and  found 
phosphoric  acid- in  the  ash. — Mr.  Waterhonee  for- 
warded fbr  exhibition  s  living  Curculio  fonnd  in  an 
orchid  house  at  Windsor,  which  was  identified  as  one 
of  the  Calandridae. — The  Secretary  read  the  Report 
of  the  sub-committee  appointed  to  consider  the  com- 
mnoication  from  the  Board  of  Trade  regarding  the 
ravages  of  Juitoplia  atutriaea  at  Taganrog. — Mr. 
Butler  oommameated  a  paper  "  On  a  Collection  of 
Lepldopteza  ftom  Osehar,  Ntdth-Esst  India." 


RoTUi  ASTBOVOHICAL  SOCIBTI.  (tHdoff, 

December  13.) 

LoBD  LnmsAT,  M.P.,  President,  in  the  Chair.  A 
letter  from  Prof.  Gaetman  was  read  giving  an  account 
of  his  observations  of  the  recant  total  solar  eclipse. 
In  his  opinion  the  corona  appeared  in  1878  deddedly 
more  brilliant  than  when  observed  by  bim  in  1868 


and  1870.   He  had  traced  the  U74  line  bejooat'. 
limits  of  the  visible  corona. — A  paper  wet  Ij'i. 
Astronomer-Royal  was  read  and  a  diagram  Aunt^. 
ferring  to  the  conjunction  of  Uars  end  Saiuro  eg 
June  30,  1879.   In  another  paper  the  A«tmii.jim. 
Royal  called  attention  to  an  old  investigstion  of  Li 
containing  a  determination  of  the  mass  of  Mar.  vbi^. 
had  been  noticed  by  Prof.  Asaph  Hall  in  hii  pw 
on  the  satellites.— A  paper  on  "  The  Visililin  cf 
Stars  in  the  Pleiades,"  by  Prof.  Winnecte,  tthrnl:, 
the  observation  made  by  MoesUin  at  TabiijgtD 
1680,  before  the  invoition  of  the  tsleaeope,  and  ^ 
corded  in  the  Satoria  eodettU  of  Cnrtisg.  fioesLu 
had  observed  eleven  stars  in  the  Pleiades,  nddcc- 
mined  their  place  with  a  very  considerable  J 
a«:uracy. — Mr.  Christie  read  a  note  on  "  A  FbtiMa. 
non  seen  daring  the  Ooeultation  of  a  Stu  u  ^ 
Moon's  bright  Iamb."  The  moon's  limb,  while  ippni^ 
ing  the  star,  had  seemingly  rseeded  sevenl 
before  occnltation.  t4ie  star  diaa^pearing  in  •  «h 
luminous  hsie.— A  half-pism  spaetioaei^iiidil- 
Mr.  Hilger  for  the  MelbonrneObBervsti»7,^lii;x 
yet  made,  was  exhibited  to  the  meetiog-'-Kr. 
read  a  paper  on  his  observations  of  a  Centaiiii  m 
with  the  heliometer  in  1877,  and  exphiaedttKf 
the  difficulties  of  the  heXiometrical  measuniDnUsi 
dose  double  star  and  the  methods  adopted  for 
coming  these  difBcnlties. — ^Mr.  Green  nad  tm 
from  letters  which  he  bad  received  from  M.  Tnru 
and  Sigoor  Sehiaparelli,  referring  to  his  imh^i 
the  planet  Mars,  and  he  showed  a  map  of  Xk^ 
bodying  the  general  results  of  the  skKchn  ui  if 
himself  and  by  other  ol»erverB. — Mr.  RujL-il 
ferred  to  remarks  made  at  the  last  meedE;  ri 
r^rd  to  the  polarisation  of  the  bqd'b  vm,d 
suggested  that  the  apparent  decrease  of  mlcsia 
towards  the  outer  parts  of  the  corona  mi^irdap 
the  observations  being  made  thioagh  ii&i^Jt- 
minated  atmosphere,  which  is  lit  op  bjl^JirnJ 
from  clouds  outside  the  area  of  totalitj.  Tkii^ 
from  the  atmosphere  would  tend  to  dionifp^ 
sation  of  the  fainter  outer  parts  of  thstpa-i^ 
Lindsay  showed  a  series  of  drawing!  ^^t>Ea  , 
about  the  lunar  crater  Hyginus,  fiom^iii^ 
peared  that  many  small  eiaters  andnatii^'Q^^  I 
region  were  <»ily  visible  for  a  very  ahot  ibta  j 
near  the  terminator. 


MmsoBouwuax.  Socmr.— (VM>;' 
Dtcetnber  18.) 

C.  Gbb&vbs,  Esq.,  Ptesidttit,  in  the  CSuir-  Ttf^' 
lowing  pspdrs  were  read : — ^Abstract  of  "Tfce**^ 
ology  of  the  Bombay  Presidency.''  byC.ChfflW'- 
Jj'.R.S.,  communicated  by  Sir  G.  B.  Aiij,  t^^- 
F.E.a.,  Astronomer  -  Royal  ;  "  EjcperiMntf 
Lowne's  Anemometer,"  by  Capt.  Willam  "ii^' 
"Meteorology  of  Bangkok,  Siam."  by  i-  C^F',*: 
Staff  Snrgeon.  KN. ;  ■' Resulta  of  MWm^c^ 
Observations,  taken  at  Calviuia,  Soutti  hSra,  • 
Kanftnann  J.  Marks. 


CHmnoAi  ^ci«zT.—{Thartiay,  Dectmhn^'^ 

Db.  GtiDSTOKB,  F.B.S.,  President,  in  the  C3i»|i^ 
following  papers  were  read :— "  Eeseanhai  c  ' 


Action  of  the  Coppec-Zinc  Couple  on  Ofguw.^f 
Part  DC— Preparation  of  Zinc  Methyl, 
Gladstone  andMr.  Tribe.   Daring  the  roadi^'- 
paper,  Dr.  Frankland  took  the  chair.  lleiJ!--; 
in  contact  with  the  copper-sinc  conple  is  coi^'-J^ 
the  ordinary  temperature  in  from  three  to  ui-^  ^ 
into  a  cryBtalline  mass  of  sine  methicdide.  i?^ 
tillation  fine  methyl  is  obtained;  the  T^'g 
case  was  99*2  per  cent— Dr.  Debus  jm»  * . 
remarks  on  the  fbnnula  of  glyoxylic  acid.  JQ' 
considers  the  formula  of  this  acid  to  » 
in  opposition  to  Perkin,  who,  fw'o^'^rip 
experiments,  came  t»  the  eondasion 
formula  was  C,H«0«.— Mr.  WUls  g»"  »  sj^  ..  i 
monication  "On    the   Prodnction  f  Jf-fi.-l 
Nitrogen  by  the  Electric  Arc  in  Air. 
finds  that  nitric  acid  was  fijrmed  in  four  BF  ■ 
equivalent  to -54,  bb,  -6,  and  '7 
and  poinU  out  the  importance  of  this  J* 
with  reference  to  the  proposed  use  ol  -.^ 
light  in  dwellings.-"  On  the  AcUon  o^.^;,  y., 
Hypobromite  on  Oxamide,  Urea,  and  >■.» 
rocyanide."  Pert  II.,  by  W.  Foster.-  On  » 
Hydroearbons  obtainod     the  Action  of 
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Turpentine  HydiocUoride,"  by  Dr.  LoMb.  The  prin- 
cipal point  in  this  paper  is  the  fact  thnt  the  author 
has  obtained  a  solid  hydroearboo  baring  the  formula 
C„H|:,  which  he  designates  solid  tnrpenyl. — "On  the 
Formation  of  Baric-periodate,"  by  S.  Sogiara  and  C. 
F.  (CrosB.— "On  Erbium  and  Yttrium,"  by  T.  S. 
Hntni^dge  and  V.  Barney.  The  aathoza  mshed  to 
determine  the  mriSe  baati  of  tbeM  metals,  but 
failed  to  obtain  uem  in  coherent  maasae.  They  de- 
termined the  atomic  vdght  of  pare  erbiom  to  be 
171-61.   

LixiXEA!?  SociBTT. — (T^uftday,  December  19.) 

Puor.  Aujux,  F.B.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
In  a  note  "On  South-African  Ozcbids."  by  Mr.  W. 
Mansell  Weale,  it  ma  ihown  that  the  generic  dis- 
tinction of  Myttamdium  and  Folyatachyon,  founded 
upon  so-called  "tiro-legged"  eaodicles  in  the  pol- 
linia,  was  fallacious,  the  strncture  examined  in  the 
living  plante  not  bearing  out  such  diagnostic  marks. 
— Mr.  ijylranuB  Hanley  gave  a  description  of  two 
rare  shells— lii.,  Melania  lAmborgi  from  British 
India,  and  LepUmya  gravida  of  uncertain  habitat. — 
The  President  made  a   commnnieation  "On  the 
Itelations  of  Blkabdopteura."   He  maintains  that  the 
«ndocyst,  hitherto  supposed  absent  in  this  singular 
polyzoal  genus,  is  really  represented  by  the  contrac- 
tUn  cord,  which  seems  to  take  the  place  of  the  fun- 
iculus  in  the  fresh-water  polyzoae.    In  Ehabdo- 
pleura  the  endo<78t  has  recalea  from  the  ectocyst, 
and  its  vail  approximation  and  nearly  complete 
obliteration  of  earlt?  has  become  ebanged  into  the , 
contractile  cord.    Anteriorly  it  spreads  over  the' 
rLlimentory  canal  of  the  polypide^  to  which  it  becomes 
closely  adherent,  and  here  represents  the  tentacular 
sbeatn.    Fostfriorly  the  endocyst  undergoes  greater 
modification  :  the  contractile  cord  becomes  chitinised, 
and  converted  into  the  firm  rod  which  runs  through 
:he  stem  and  branches  over  all  the  older  parts  of  the 
K>lony,  and  wbieh  still  presents  in  its  itairow  lumen 
a  trace  of  the  wiginal  earity  of  the  endocyst.  The 
rery  remarkable  shield-like  appendage  which  is 
tttached  to  the  Inphophore  G.  0.  Sars  regnrds  afi 
jpistome.    Prof.  AUman  traces  its  development  as  a 
primary  bud  from  the  modified  endocyst,  and,  it  again 
>ndding,  the  latter  secondary  bud  finally  becomes  the 
|«ftnitfl  polypide,  while  the  primary  bud  remains  as 
rat  a  snbominate  appenda^    We  bare  tbns  in 
Hhaldopleura  Mi  alteration  of  hetennaorphie  cooids, 
ind  its  anoualons  characters  are  bot  easily  understood 
[iiodiflcati<KUi  of  a  tyiaeal  polysoon. 


Fhuoi^micu.  Socacrr.— (fVtt&y,  Dtcmber  20.) 

>B.  J.  A.  H.  MuBBAT,  President,  in  the  Chair, 
tfr.  H.  Kicol  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Early  JUodem 
ibglieh  Diphthong  au  in  Late  Modem  English." 
Lfter  pointing  out  that  Middle  English  au  was  re- 
lined  as  a  diphthong  at  the-  beginning  of  the  eiz- 
sonth  centory,  even  in  wtuds  now  spelt  with  a 
'auncf,  laumpe,  atraungt,  sauge),  Mr.  Nicol  showed 
lat  at  the  same  period  au  bad  arisen  from  a  before 
not  followed  by  a  vowel  {all,  half,  alma,  talk,  salt) ; 
■at  before  certain  consonants  t  was  then  dropped 
ta/f,  alma,  talk),  while  retained  elsewhere;  and 
ufct  au  snbseqnanUy  lost  its  •  before  some 
»naoDa&tfl  (Ao^.  lanes,  lamp,  atrangt,  »age), 
■eping'  it  before  otheit.  Attention  was  drawn  to 
.»  living  London  reineaentatins  of  the  diphtho^ 
o,  rart-l)-  0,  in  cauae,  salt ;  aa  in  ciavt.  almM ;  a  in 
mp,  pangy;  i  ia  Pall  A/ali ;  ri  from  ie  in  atrange, 
■ffr) ;  to  the  distinction  before  nd  between  aa  from 
rciu-b  nafal  a  (command,  ^nder)  and  a  from  native 
(^Aantf,  gander)  ;  and  to  the  etymological  misspellings 
itli  aul  or  al  for  aa  {/attU  tot/aut,  balm  tor  baum), 
'xich  in  a  f<-w  words  {fault,  vault)  bare  cormpted 
o  pronunciation  ;  as  veil  aa  to  the  retention  of  the 
t)l\.\a^au  in  soma  words  whose  rowel  is  not  6b 
•t7il.  g">'g'\  and  its  occasional  introduction  for  a 
fore  I  (/iiuul,  haulm). — Mr.  H.  Sweet  read  the  third 
rt  of  bis  paper  on  "  Classification  of  Word-Mean- 
^B,"  ur  an  Ideological  Dictionary,  in  which  he 
}wed  how  a  philoaophical  arrangement  of  all  our 
,rds  was  possible  under  the  leading  idea  of  each 
mp,  so  US  toavoid  such  inconaisteociesaa  Boget'sin 
ttioiT  "eaf  nnder  "Insertion,"  &c. 


FINE  ART, 

t0esbe'3  liber  stddiordm. 

Tumer^t  Liber  Studiorum :  a  Description  and 
a  Oaialogue.  By  W.  Gr.  Bawlinson.  ^Mao- 
millan  Ss  Co.) 
Many  writers  have  written  on  tiie  lAber 
Bbadiorum  of  Taraer,  and  one  of  them,  Mr. 
Raskin,  has  jaatly  got  the  attention  of  the 
world,  thongh  he  happens,  with  all  his  know- 
ledge of  Taroer,  to  have  something  less  than 
a  epeciahst's  knowledge  of  these  particnlar 
prints.  He  is,  in  the  high  sense,  an  amatenr 
more  than  a  connoisseur.  I  donbt  if  he 
coald  stand  triumphantly  an  examination  in 
"states."  And  many  reproductions  of 
these  rare  works — "  the  supreme  contribu- 
tion of  the  nineteenth  oentnry  to  the 
choicest  stores  of  pure  art-engraving  " — have 
been  essayed  bydirers  enterprising  people, 
as  matter  of  commerce.  The  adequate  repro- 
duction, if,  indeed,  the  means  of  grappling 
with  its  difficulties  are  ever  forthcoming,  re- 
mains to  be  made.  The  adequate,  or  at  least 
the  final,  writing  on  the  theme,  was  still 
wanting  till  Mr.  Rawlinson,  with  a  singular 
mixture  of  enthusiasm  and  business-like 
precision,  addressed  himself  to  the  task. 
He  is  a  connoisseur  in  Art :  he  makes  no 
claim  to  be  himself  an  artist  in  Literature. 
Not,  of  conrse,  superseding  the  work  of 
those  who  have  gone  before  him,  bat  taking 
much  of  it  into  his  own,  and  setting  it  in 
the  light  of.  fresh  and  exact  investigation, 
Mr.  Bawlinson  has  written  a  modest  book 
which  in  its  own  limited  range  will,  never, 
thelesa,  be  a  standard  one.  It  contains 
many  things  which  may  be  taken  exception 
to  in  detail;  bnt,  jndgod  from  any  more 
liberbl  standpoint  than  that  of  the  critic  for 
whom  a  book  is  worthless  if  his  ingenuity 
has  discovered  a  petty  mistake  in  it,  Uiie  Be- 
scripiion  and  Catalogue  of  the  Liber  Siudioram 
is  successful  and  permanent. 

So  much  misapprehension  still  exists 
among  the  general  public  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  Liber  Studiorum  and  the  amount 
of  original  work  which  it  contains  that 
it  is  better  before  passing  to  questions  of 
detail,  whether  for  praise  or  objection,  to 
say  briefly  what  the  work  really  is.  No  con- 
noisseur needs  to  be  told  that  it  is  not  a 
work  a/t^  Tamer.  Much  of  it  is  by  Tamer. 
It  is  only  less  original  than  the  line-en> 
gravings  of  Mantegna  and  Durer,  the  etch- 
ings of  Rembrandt  and  Meryon.  The 
drawings  for  it — of  which  so  many  are  still, 
alas !  exposed  to  the  full  sunlight  in  the 
National  Gallery,  thongh  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  they  are  suffering  by  snch  expo- 
sure— are  not  the  "originals  '*  of  it,  but  the 
first  studies  for  it.  They  were  executed — 
and  sometime  qnickly  enongh,  I  imagine — 
by  Tamer  for  the  gaidance  of  the  engraver, 
whether  the  engraver  was  himself  wholly, 
or  in  part  himself  and  in  part  some  other. 
They  record  the  subject ;  they  distribute  the 
masses  of  light  and  shade;  certain  ones 
among  them,  I  admit,  go  maoh  farther, 
and  now  and  again  (bat  the  cases  are 
of  the  rarest)  realise  for  as  a  perfec- 
tion which  the  chances  of  work  or  of 
printing  left  nnattainod  in  the  print. 
Wherever  this  unusual  thing  oocnrs,  there 
is    one   of    two   explanations   ready  to 


account  for  it.  Bither  the  mezzotinting  was 
left  to  some  engraver  less  capable  than  his 
fellows — Dawe,  say,  op  S.  "W.  Reynolds,  the 
least  iUastrions  of  tiie  engravers  of  iiiw — 
or  the  effect  aimed  at  was  one  of  those 
effects  of  misty  or  sunshiny  air  which 
Tomer  hioiself  conld  grapple  with  in  his  ait 
of  sepia,  and  in  mezzotint,  too,  when  the 
mezzotint  was  wholly  his  own,  which  Clint, 
as  the  Peat  Boy  shows  us,  could  secure  for 
half-a-dozen  brilliant  impressions,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  change  and  deteriora- 
iaon  are  already  apparent,  but  which,  even 
when  attained,  conld  never  be  carried 
through  the  requisite  number  of  examples. 

In  the  seventy-one  published  plates  of 
Liber  Studiorum  the  usual  order  of  procedure 
was  this : — In  the  first  place^Turner  drew  his 
design  in  sepia  with  the  pamt  brush :  a  de- 
sign generally  beautiful,  of  course,  since  it 
was  his  work,  bnt  ^nerally  wanting  in  firm- 
ness of  definite  line,  since  it  was  work 
executed  with  a  view  to  what  was  to  follow 
it.    He  then  took  up  the  copper-plate,  and 
etched  upon  it  (with  every  virtue  of  abstrac- 
tion, selection,  and  emphasis  of  which  etch- 
ing is  capable)  the  leading  lines  of  his  com- 
position.   The  magnificent  etching  so  pro- 
duced was  sometimes   entirely  an  outline 
etching ;  sometimes,  as  I  think  Mr.  Rawlin- 
son has  not  quite  clearly  expressed,  it  was  an 
etching  not  only  carried  very  far,  but  carried 
to  the  point  of  itself  laying  the  basis  of  that 
strength  of  light  and  shade  which  the  mezzo- 
tint hereafter  to  be  added  was  to  complete. 
The  lines  were  not  toholly  leading  lines : 
often  in  the  trees  of  a  foreground — ^in  the 
slanting  willow  in  Hedging  and  Vitehing,  for 
instance,  the  trees  of  St.  Oatherine's  HiU, 
Quildfordf  the  pear-shaped  trees  of  Severn  an  d 
Wye — the  lines  or  markings  indicate  strength 
of  texture  and  assist  profundity  of  shadow 
rather  than  merely  express  the  contour  of 
the  object  represented.    Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  etching  was  designed  to  be  followed — 
was  always  followed — and  in  nine  times  out 
of  ten  was  profitably  followed — by  work  in 
mezzotint :  the  artistic  toaoh  of  the  scraper, 
to  give  richness  and  colour.    Ton  or  a  dozen 
impressions  of  each  etching  appear  to  have 
been  delivered  to  Turner  before  he  himself 
proceeded,  or  gave  instructions  to  another 
artist  to  proceed,  with  the  business  of  mezzo- 
tinting the  plate.    He  is  never  known  to 
have  sold  these  impressions,  but  a  few  of 
them — great  rarities — got  gradually  about ; 
and  the  remainder — a  small  remainder  al- 
ways— appeared  in  the  auction-room  at 
Christie's  when  the  great  sale  of  the  Libers 
from  the  deserted  house  in  Qneen  Anno 
Street  took  place,    so   lately  as  in  1873. 
Though  he  is  not  known  to  have  sold  them, 
he  probably  felt  that  us  the  untouched  work 
of  his  hand  they  would  some  day  come  to  be 
valned ;  and  now,  indeed,  all  students  of  the 
Liber — all  curious  in  the  processes  of  his 
work — have  got  to  recognise  the  interest 
and  the  charm  of  them.    In  certain  cases, 
where  the  subsequent  work  in  mezzotint  was 
not  very  skilfiilly  done,  or  where,  as  in  the 
Twickenham—one  of  the  most  splendid  etch- 
ings produced  since  the  Ume  of  Rembrandt— 
the  mezzotint  somewhat  purposelessly  covered 
up  the  noble  design  of  Turner  and  his  potent 
and  sensitive  touch,  the  etching  is  a  thing 
of  finer  value  thaa  the  finished  print.  In 
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the  case  of  the  rare  TwicJcenTiam  I  think  it  is 
eminently  bo.  Mr.  Rawlinson  thinks  it  is  so 
in  the  Wooden  Bridge — the  delightful  pastoral 
known  as  the  "  Gainsborough  jJher'* — bnt  we 
cannot  all  of  us  agree  with  him  in  this.  I 
remember,  for  instance,  that  while  the  plate  of 
Ttoickenham  lost  much  and  gained  absolutely 
nothing  by  the  added  work  of  mezzotint,  the 
Wooden  Bridge^  if  it  lost  something,  gained 
Bometbing  also — the  foliage  had  roundness 
and  relief ;  softness  of  shadow  and  sunsbine 
played  on  it ;  and  behind  it  Charles  Turner, 
the  enffraTer,  working  minutely  under  the 
eye  of  uie  master,  set  one  of  the  most  lovely 
of  his  placid  sldeB- 

But  to  leave  the  exceptions,  or  those 
claimed  as  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  by 
this  or  that  man's  taste  or  judgment,  and  to 
follow  the  fortunes  of  the  mass.  In  ten  cases 
out  of  the  seventy-one,  the  added  mezzotint 
was  Turner's  work  alone.  He  struck  into 
the  business  with  the  solemn  and  exquisite 
composition  of  Severn  and  Wye — a  landscape 
of  rent  hills  and  distant  marshes  through 
which  the  stream  deploys -to  the  river — and 
he  displayed  at  once  an  absolute  mastery  of  all 
that  is  most  artistic  in  the  art  of  mezzotint.  I 
say  "all  that  is  most  arti8tic,"becanBeit  is  clear 
from  Mr.  Bawlinson's  investigations,  and, 
indeed,  from  other  men's  observation  of  the 
plates,  that  Turner's  so  delicate  method  in 
mezzotint  would  never  have  fitted  him  for 
the  craftsman's  task  of  popularising,  through 
that  method,  painter's  work.  At  beat, 
mezzotint  is  delicate,  and  its  effects  fleeting. 
"We  have  it  on  record,  in  the  Print-Room  of 
the  Museum — where,  thanks  very  much  to 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  John  Pye's  noble  col- 
lection of  lAber  Studiomm  is  to  be  seen — 
that  the  taking  of  twenty-five  impressions 
exhausted  the  finer  beauties  of  the  plate. 
But  in  the  case  of  Turner's  own  mezzotint 
work,  still  less  nse  could  be  made  of  the 
copper  with  impunity.  The  really  perfect 
impresBions  of  the  plates  he  engraved  can  be 
coanted,  almost,  nptm  the  fingers  of  a  hand. 
"iSx.  Bawlinam  knows  this.  Nay,  he  has 
himself  pointed  it  out.  Therefore — if  I 
may  here  again  take  exception  to  him  on  a 
matter  of  detail — it  is  the  more  surprising 
that  in  his  catalogue  proper  he  should 
describe  some  of  the  later  impressions  of  the 
Severn  and  Wye,  the  impressions  of  the 
second  state,  as  "still  very  fine,  and  some- 
times little  inferior  to  the  first  state."  He 
admits  that  the  sky  is  altered.  But  the 
alteration  is  wholly  one  of  loss,  caused  by 
rapid  wear,  and  not,  as  in  certain  other  cases 
of  alteration,  by  substituted  work.  How 
then  can  it  be  "  sometimes  little  inferior"  ? 

In  sixty-cme  plates  the  mezzotint  was 
added,  not  by  Tamer's  hand,  bat  nnder  his 
miantesfe  saperrision.  He  employed  at  first 
Charles  Turner,  and  aflermrds  Dunkarton, 
Lapton,  Say,  and  others  of  the  most  eminent 
mezzotinters  of  that  generation — the  period 
was  from  1807  to  1819 — to  carry  oat  his 
conception.  He  received  from  them  proo& ; 
he  returned  the  proofs  with  notes  of  sugges- 
tion or  reproach — for  he  was  hard  to  please 
— fresh  proofs  were  submitted  to  him,  until 
at  last  all  that  he  wished  had  been  attained. 
Then  came  publication.  Perhaps,  on  an 
averf^,  thirty  impressions  of  the  plate  were 
taken  before  the  wearing  was  sufficiently 
pnceptible  to  cause  Tomer  to  mend  and 


patch.  The  mending  and  patching  pro- 
duced the  "second  state:"  the  alteration 
being  oftenest  slight,  but  occasionally  (as 
in  the  Hindoo  WorshippeVy  where  the  skies 
in  the  first  and  second  states  are  absolutely 
different)  so  great  as  to  lead  to  an  effect 
quite  other  than  that  which  was  the  first 
intention  of  the  artist,  but  not  neces- 
sarily less  beautiful.  The  plate  again  wore: 
further  little  alterations  were  introduced,  to 
hide,  as  best  might  be,  the  deterioration. 
So  we  have  a  "third"  and  even  a 
"fourth  state;"  and,  as  a  rale,  the  later 
the  state  is,  the  greater  is  the  number  of 
poor  impressions  belonging  to  it.  Mr. 
Bawlinson  considers  that  thoagh  the  "  first 
published  states "  taken  as  a  whole  repre- 
sent best  the  thought  of  the  artist,  there 
are  certain  Iste  engraver's  proofs  even  ex- 
ceeding them  in  qualities  of  richness  and 
delicacy.  But  these  proofs — like  first  states 
of  the  Hundred  Guilder  Pnnt—are  practi- 
cally inaccessible ;  and,  standing  before  the 
completed  beaaty  of  the  first  published  state 
in  it^  finest  condition,  it  must  be  said  that 
we  can  fully  afford  to  do  without  them. 

The  excellent  connoisseur  to  whom  we 
owe  tiie  Burlington  Club  Catalogue  of  1872 
wfts  the  first  to  narrate  accurately  the  course 
of  Liber  Studiorum  and  some  of  its  vicissi- 
tades.  From  that  oonnoissenr  and  from 
others  who  have  long  and  intimately  studied 
the  work  Mr.  Bawlhison  has  ^ined  much, 
and  he  has  incurred  no  obligation  which  he 
has  not  fully  acknowledged.  But  he  has 
pushed  his  own  investigations  far — he  has 
unearthed  many  documents  fitted  to  be 
the  delight  of  the  curious,  and  really  of 
yalae  to  the  serious  student  —  and  in 
the  Catalogue  proper  fie  has  provided  the 
collector  with  every  guidance  for  discreet 
collecting,  short  of  such  as  experience  and 
the  training  of  the  eye  alone  can  bring. 
Having  said  so  mach,  I  shall  take  leave  to 
devote  my  last  space  to  return  to  points  of 
detail  npon  whiaa  Z  cannot  be  quite  at  one 
vrith  Mr.  Bawlinson. 

And  first,  he  is  throa^hont  severe  upon 
what  he  calls  the  domestic  subjects  of  Liber: 
the  farm-yard  subjects,  for  instance,  which 
he  wishes  Turner  had  left  to  Morkind,  as 
well  as  the  Juvenile  Tricks  and  Young 
A7igleTe,  which  might  have  been  left  to  Web- 
ster, but  which  were  quite  as  probably  sug- 
gested by  Wilkie,  of  whom  Turner  thought 
much.  Now,  of  the  simply  rustic  subjects, 
the  ones  called  the  Farm  Yard  and  Pemhury 
Mill  are  really  the  only  ones  in  which  the 
limits  of  the  pleasant  art  of  Morland  are  not 
overstepped.  The  complicated  thoagh  withal 
every-day  English  landscape  oft£e  Hedg- 
ing and  Ditching — in  which  we  mast  fbrget 
the  grotesqueneas  of  the  &ce  of  one  ol  the 
labourers — has  nothing  in  common  with 
the  contented  sentiment  of  Morland's 
art,  but  much  in  common  with  that 
more  recent  art  of  France  which  has 
put  before  us  so  powerfully,  with  so  dignified 
yet  sad  a  restraint,  the  pathos  of  the  labour 
of  the  soil.  To  say,  as  Mr.  Rawlinson  says 
by  implication,  that  Turner's  heart  was  not 
in  such  a  theme  as  this,  would  be  almost,  it 
appears  to  me,  to  shut  one's  self  away  from 
access  to  most  of  his  homely  poetry.  Just 
sacli  a  homely  pooti^  of  common  work  and 
limited  life  presents  itself  for  recognition  in 


the  Siraw  Yard.  Mr.  Rawlinson  partially  a  i. 
mita  it.     Had  he  admitted  it  altogether  C 
would,  perhaps,  have  been  more  alive  m 
the  pure  technical  beauties  of  this  parting: 
plate — one  of  the  happiest  of  the  many  Upr 
works  of  Charles  Turner,  the  meiuotinttt 
The  exquisite  half-lights  on  the  widfropa 
doors  of  the  barn  and  on  the  figure  of  th? 
man  high  up  in  the  ladder  against  the  liu 
have  often,  I  understand,  been  the  adi^ 
tion  of  the  professional  engraver.  Agaii, 
while  we  may  be  at  (me  with  Mr.BawliDm 
in  holding  that  the  stady  of  Uber  Stidinr.. 
finis  to  show  any  connecting  design  in  i;^ 
work  other  than  the  design  of  eipressi; 
completely  Turner's  range  and  power 
natural  landscape  and  landscape-com^rfi. 
tion,  it  will  still  be  evident  to  manjib,' 
the  bitterness  and  sadness  of  Tamer's 
and  thought  did  appreciably  coloQrtlieaM 
of  his  labour.    Liher  Studiorum  would  •:' 
misrepresent  him  if  it  did  not  beariip^<i.'  , 
the  mark  of  his  prevailing  moods.  Yk; 
to  quite  see  this,  the  author  of  the  pr^' 
volume  gives  such  an  interpretation  oiti 
Hind  Head  Hill  subject  as  I  am,  for  c; 
part,  unable  to  accept.   The  cahn  oslr 
has  seized,  •  and  the  solemn  ghm  in 
escaped  him.   Bnt  I  have  fried  b  av 
m^  best  abont  it  already  elsevbor/ui 
will  weary  no  one  with  repetitioi  d  i 
favourite  fancy  that  it  was  snggestdtrlie 
Quilt  and  Sorrow  of  Wordsworth.  TiA 
seeing  very  gladly  that  with  npnJ  t'  'if 
titles — that  is,  in  reality  the  lociMliiK'-*- 
of  some  of  the  Liber  prints  Mr.  Ww^a 
has  done  helpful  service — righting 
fore  was  wrong — may  I  not  enquire 
his  reason  has  been  for  dissociaang  f^ii:^ 
the  Flint   Castle   subject   the  sal^^ 
Smugglers  ?    Presumably,  he  tliicts  « 
vessels  on  the  beach  are  of  lawful  cam^^ 
but  "  Smagglers  "  has  a  pleasant  oM-n™ 
sound  about  it — is  very  English,  «d 
English  of  Tumor's  day— andnothiiieB^ 
of  positive  proof  that  the  oWe,^' 
wrong  one  should  cause  it  to  be  3isciw»- 
But,  carping  apart,  ttie  student  of  Tew 
and  the  collector  of  his  greatest  ffttt  « 
be  very  grateful  to  Mr.  Rawlinson  for lai^ 
at  the  cost  of  much  labour,  issued  a  tolw 
volume  for  reading  and  reference.  »' 
limited  world,  at  all  events,  it  willlKf* 
to  this  book  to  live. 

Fbembick  Wep»& 


iXt  BOCOB.  ^  ' 

MXBBBB.  MaCUXLAIT  ITO  OO.   Im™  *  t 

Mrs.  OUphant's  book  on  Drm-*  com^ 
the  books  on  the  Dining-Eoom  and  the  ^ 
and  others  of  the  series  published  under 
Dating  title  "Art  at  Home."  Mre.  OlipW'j: 
volume  contuDB,  perhaps,  Httle  that  u 
brilliant,  hut  one  can  read  it.  We»"  » 
Stella's  &mous  sayinfrthat "  the I)aan 
heautafoUy  about  a  broomstick."  Mr^WT; 
can  scarcely  do  quite  as  much,  but  "he*"-; 
more  or  less  well,  upon  an  infii'^^j.! 
themes ;  and  in  treating  of  Dre88-ii3  tow» 
avowa  herself  to  epeak  with  no  V^^i^, 
thority— she  is  but  showing  her  Tersaliutr- 
book  wanted  on  a  Scotch  theolopM- 
Oliphant  could  produce  it  AclejerfSp,' 
readable,  and  with  bitter  biU  at  *« 
Mrs.  Oliphant  has  done  that,  ex^hnV^ 
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U  a  book  on  tlw  makere  of  a  great  mediaeval 
city?— tliat,  too,  ifl  "Within  her  powers.  And  now 
a  BmtHl  volume  on  Dreas  appears  from  an  accom- 
plished "  poneiai  practitioner  "  of  literature,  who, 
ff  she  ia  without  the  merits,  ia  also  without  the 
feults  of  a  specialist.  She  goea  a  little  into  hiatoiy, 
but  the  history  ia  not  very  deep ;  and  she  passes 
on  to  a  chapter  with  the  entidng  and  auggesUve 
heading,  What  is  to  be  dona  P  The  present 
OishioDB  are  really  very  pretfy,  and  "  What  ia  to 
be  done  P "  may,  it  appears  to  ns,  be  easily  an- 
swered by  going  to  the  nearest  good  dressniaker, 
wluch  wo^d  appear  to  be  also  Mrs.  Oliphant's 
opinion,  since  en©  wisely  quotes  Mr.  Rusldn  on 
the  importance  of  a  good  fit.  Meanwhile,  literary 
skill  and  fluency  have  contrived  that  a  book  should 
be  written  partially' about  this  "  What  is  to  be 
done  ?  "  We  cannot  say  that  it  is  very  instructive 
or  amuaing.  Amusement,  it  is  true,  we  may  hardly 
look  to  find  in  books  designed  for  popular  guid- 
ance; while  for  instruction — that  is,  substantial 
enlightenment  as  to  tiie  reason  of  things  in  the 
matter  of  dress  and  its  art  aspects — we  should  pre- 
fer to  go  to  such  an  authority  as  M.  Oharlee  Blanc, 
whose  Art  in  Ornament  and  Dregs  does  hap^  to 
bo  entartuning  as  well  as  learned.  Bnt  it  »  fair 
to  say  that  Urs.  Olipbant— albeit  not  a  professed 
authority— is  not  devoid  of  shrewd  counsel  for 
certain  classes  of  society. 

The  Britith  Working  Man;  by  Om  w/io  does 
not  Believe  in  him  ;  and  other  Sketcha.  By  J.'F. 
Sullivan.  (JVn  Office.)  It  is  quite  certain  tliat 
in  Mr.  SulUvan  English  ocmiie  art  is  enriched  by 
one  more  humourist,  and  one  of  a  very  original 
i^enios.  From  week  to  week  daring  the  past  two 
veara  the  pages  of  our  contemporary  >Wn— in 
whose  columns,  by  the  way,  the  extraordinarr 
iyric  talent  of  Mr.  Gilbert  first  made  itself 
)bserved — have  been  filled  wil^  social  caricatures, 
tbe  point  and  wit  of  which  have  delighted 
Inmdreds  who,  like  ourselves,  now  first  discover  the 
artist's  name.  If  wewereasked  to  define  in  what 
tlie  peculiar  originality  of  Mr.  Sullivan  consists, 
Tvc  should  say  it  was  in  the  rapidity  of  his  observa- 
tion working  hand  in  hand  with  a  most  retentive 
memory.  He  gives  a  special  funniness  to  his 
^ricaturea  by  what  we  may  call  the  gravity  of 
[lis  humour,  the  serious  way  in  which  he  treats 
it'tails  and  accessories.  This  is  the  precise  oppo- 
iite  of  Cruiksbuii^s  sereaming  &rce,  in  which 
n-erythiog  was  distorted  to  give  force  to  the 
central  distortion.  In  the  present  oolleetion  the 
reriea  of  seventeen  studies  of  the  Britidi  Work- 
]i<;  Man  are  the  most  striking ;  they  come  home 
u  the  heart  of  every  householder,  utd  the  satire 
rritfa  which  they  scathe  the  dishonesty,  incapad^, 
ind  sloth  of  the  worst  type  of  artisan  is  simply 
jrilliant.  Opinions  may  difier  as  to  whether  the 
,hing  ought  to  have  been  done  at  all;  there  can 
■>e  no  question  that  it  is  done  with  the  utmost  art 
ind  sKill.  Not  a  point  is  missed,  not  a  stroke 
3  wasted,  and  the  versatility  that  hss  created 
>r  mther  noted  down  so  many  distinct  types  of 
jrdid  humanity  is  amuing.  Compare  in  this 
eflpeet  the  conceited  youth,  already  debased  and 
.bsolutely  sodden  with  a  life  as  debauched  and 
rile  M  be  can  contrive  to  make  it,  who  has  no 
ntention  of  working  oat  of  his  partieuUr  groove, 
in  page  with  the  pkuuiUe,  dried-up,  middle- 
r^rcd  meclutnic  whose  bmrowing  prochvitiee  are 
•elated,  by  a  sufferer,  on  page  17.  The  fecundihr 
>f  Mr.  Sullivan's  observation  is,  indeed,  at  aU 
imes  marvelioQS.  He  does  not  lucceed  in  aU  his 
i<mres :  be  seldom  draws  a  gentleman,  and  his 
adies  are  mere  dummies,  and  may  chance  to  snap  in 
wo  at  the  waist ;  but  in  drawing  what  are  caUed 
the  lower  classes "  he  has  no  rival.  His  sym* 
Athiea  are  stoutly  on  the  side  of  honesty  and 
nstic«,_and  it  must  not  be  supposed  that,  because 
be  British  workman  is  not  to  him  quite  the 
Lrcadian  creature  which  a  benevolent  uincy  has 
ainted,  Mr.  SoUivan  has  therefore  no  satire 
or  the  rich.  The  drawings  entitied  "  Ohristmas 
^hari^"  point  a  leaani  mneh  needed  at  the 
nonwDt  we  write.  It  li  tlmost  io^osaible  to  give 


reasons  for  faith  in  humour  that  cannot  be  set 
then  and  there  before  the  reader ;  bnt  if  he  will 
take  our  word  for  the  singular  excellence  of  these 
drawings,  and  buy  them,  he  will  certainly,  if  he 
has  any  soul  for  laoghter  in  him  at  all,  endorse 
our  recommendation  and  thank  us  for  it. 

Edit^mrgh.  Picturesque  Notes  by  Eobert  Louis 
Stevenson.  With  Etchings  bv  Brunet  Debaines 
from  Drawings  by  S.  Bough,  R.S.A.,  and  W.  E. 
Lockhart,  R.S.A.  (Seelev.)  Beadera  of  the 
iMfolio  are  already  familiar  with  these  lively 
descriptjons  of  Edinburgh  and  its  characteristic 
features ;  but  those  who  have  not  met  with  Mr. 
Stevenson's  articles  month  by  month,  and  espe- 
cially those  who  love  the  old  town  of  Edinburgh 
and  all  its  picturesque  belongings,  will  be  likely 
to  find  this  volume,  which  contains  ten  effective 
etchings  in  Bmnet  Debaines*  peculiar  style,  an 
acceptable  present. 

Farm  Ballads.  By  Will  Oarleton.  UluBtrated. 
(Boutledge.)  Will  Carleton's  Ballads  have  for 
some  time  been  known  and  appreciated  in  England 
almost  as  well  as  in  Amenca,  where  they  first 
came  out.  They  now  appear  in  a  show^  illos- 
trated  volume,  and  one  can  only  regret,  seeing  how 
snggestive  they  are  for  artistic  treatment,  that  the 
illustrations  provided  an  not  of  more  ori^al 
design  and  better  quali^.  The  woodcuts  are,  in 
truth,  very  poor  and  commonplace  works;  but  the 
poems  thenuelves  axe  so  full  of  pictures  painted 
with  eva^  truth  of  detul  and  circumstance  that 
one  can  afford  to  pass  over  these  ineffident  inter- 
pretations of  them.  Will  Oarleton'a  Bailada  have 
indeed  that  rare  mixture  of  humour  and  pathos 
tiiat  never  fails  to  touch  all  hearts.  The  author  teUs 
us  that  they  were  often  written  "  under  difficult 
conditions :  m  the  open  tur, '  with  team  aQeld,'  in 
the  rush  and  roar  of  railroad  travel"  &c.  Perhaps 
it  is  by  virtue  of  these  very  conditions  that  the 
impression  made  by  them  is  so  vivid — that  they  are 
so  full  of  those  touches  of  nature  which  rich  and 

Cr  feel  alike.  Even  in  some  of  the*  quaintly 
Qorous  pieces,  such  as  "  Betsy  and  I  are  Out," 
and  "  How  Betsy  and  I  made  it  up,"  and  ''The 
Ohristmas  Baby  "  that  comes  as  an  eleventh  gift 
from  God  to  a  poor  man,  tears  lie  onlj  j  ust  beneath 
the  sur&ce  of  our  laughter ;  while  in  some  of  the 
others,  as  in  "  Over  the  Hill  to  the  Poorhouse," 
"The  Little  Sleeper,"  and  "Out  of  the  Old 
House,"  they  fairly  liave  their  way.  Perhaps  one 
one  of  the  moat  amunng  of  these  ballads  is  that 
called  "  The  Editor's  Guest,"  whermn  an  over- 
worked American  editor  receives  a  visit  fiom  a 
burly  farmer  and  hia  "  little  runt,  which  is  Jim," 
whose  qualifications  for  the  post  of  an  editor  are 
thus  explained  by  his  parent: — 
"He  ain't  no  great  shakes  for  to  labor,  though  Fve 
labored  n-itb  him  a  good  deal, 
And  give  him  eoma  strappio'  good  argaments  I 

know  be  eonldn't  help  but  to  nel ; 
Bot  he's  bnilt  out  of  seeond-growth  timber,  and 

nothin*  aboDt  him  is  big, 
Esceptin'  his  appetite  only,  and  there  he  coold  dis- 
ooant  a  pig. 

I  keep  him  a  carryin'  luncheons  and  flllin'  and 

bringin'  the  jugs, 
And  take  him  among  the  pertatoes,  and  set  him  to 

[ockiu'  the  bngs ; 
And  then  there  is  things  to  ^be  ddn'  a  helpin' 

the  women  indoors, 
There's  ehnrnin'  and  vashin'  of  dishes  and  other 

description  of  chorea ; 
Bnt  he  don't  take  to  nothin'  bat  victuals,  and  he'll 

never  be  much,  I'm  afraid, 
Bo  I  thought  it  would  be  a  good  notion  to  lam  him 

the  editor'i  tiadfl. 
Hia  body's  too  small  few  a  farmer,  hia  judgment  is 

lather  too  slim, 
Bnt  I  thought  we  periiaps  oonld  be  makinaBeditw 

oaten  o*  him !  " 

Picturaqtte  Europe.  (Caasells.)  In  revieiring 
a  volume  of  this  work  a  few  weeks  ago,  we  spoke 
of  it  as  the  fourth  volume.  In  this,  however,  we 
were  mistaken,  the  fourth  volume  of  this  richlv 
illnstratod  paUtcation  having  only  jost  a^eareo. 


All  that  was  said  of  its  predecessor  applies  with 
equal  correctness  to  this  last  volume,  which  is 
r^ly  the  fourth  of  the  whole  work — two  having 
been  devoted  to  the  British  Isles  and  now  two  to 
Continental  Europe.  The  drawings  have  been 
made  by  the  utista  before  named,  with  great 
spirit  and  admirable  skill  in  seizing  the  lucturesque 
aspect  of  the  scene  repreemted^  and  they  have 
been  transferred  to  the  wood  with  the  excellent 
effect  before  extolled.  The  country  under  pic- 
torial review  in  this  last  volume  comprises  the 
old  towns  of  Germanv,  Auvergne  and  Dauphiny, 
Naples,  Norway,  the  t'rontiers  of  France,  Spain, 
the  Lake  of  Geneva,  North  Iti^,  the  Ohannel 
Islands,  Galabtia,  Simly,  and  the  Bkck  Forest. 

La  jma  Samte-Marie,  Deauns  de  Fr^Aic 
B^gamev.  (Paris :  Quantin.)  This  is  a  French 
gift-booK  of  rare  artistic  quality.  It  consists  of  a 
aeries  of  most  delicate  etchings,  executed  by  the 
clever  original  derigner  F.  Bggamey,  in  iUustia' 
tion  of  an  old  ballad  tellii^  of  the  various  fortunes 
of  tiie ^e»  Smnte-Marie.  The  ordinary  processes 
of  printing,  we  are  told,  "  go  for  nothing  in  this 
volume,"  but  certainly,  whatever  {ffocess  hss  been 
employed,  the  effect  has  been  moat  successful. 
Nothing,  indeed,  can  well  exceed  the  care  with 
which  these  very  graceful  aad  remarkable  draw- 
ings have  been  rendered.  Only  300  copies  of  the 
work  have  been  issued,  each  one  being  numbered 
and  signed  by  the  artist ;  and  the  illustrations  are 
all  printed  on  the  richest  Japanese  paper,  so  aa 
to  insure  them  the  utmost  possible  advantage. 
Chief  among  them  in  artistic  merit  may  be  men- 
tioned let  J^Ues  Sainte-Marie  bathing  in  the  azure 
lake,  which  reminds  one  a  little  of  Stothard  by  its 
simple  grace ;  the  strange,  wnrd  _  composition 
wherein  one  of  these  errant  damsels  is  mairied  to 
the  king: — 

"  Das  fllles  Sainte-Marie 
L'nne  au  roi 
L'autre  &  raoi ; 
Dee  fillea  Swnte-Harie 
L'autre  au  Disble  se  marie ; " 

and,  following  this,  the  old  woman,  fiercely  tor- 
mented in  soni,  who  sits  in  the  (prowing  darlmftHs 
in  the  fields  watchinf^  for  their  return.  This 
carious  volume  is  the  first,  we  believe,  of  a  ceries 
of  rich  artistic  and  literary  worka  planned  for 
publication  by  M.  A.  Quantin,  who  certainly 
seems  fully  determined  to  keep  up  the  well- 
merited  renown  of  the  old  firm  of  Ciaye,  to  wiiich 
he  is  the  suooeesor. 

Msaots.  Gbobob  _Beix  ajso  Sons  have  just 
published  a  new  e^tion  of  Samuel  Bedgiave^s  in- 
valuable Dietionarjf  of  Artitts  of  tXe  English 
School,  a  work  which  for  extent  and  ^nexal  accu- 
racy of  infiirmation  may  be  said  to  rival  some  of 
the  moat  ojmprehensiTe  worka  of  the  kind  by 
laborioua  German  compilers.  The  new  edition 
has  been  corrected  in  many  instances  by  the  au- 
thor, and  has  been  continued  by  a  memlier  of  the 
Redgrave  family  down  to  the  present  date,  the 
lastUfe  given  bemg  that  of  Sir  Francis  Grant. 
The  value  of  this  painsta^ng  work  can  only  be 
properly  appreciated  by  those  who  remember  what 
It  was  to  seek  for  information  concerning  any  ob- 
scure English  artist  before  it  was  published.  It 
was  far  easier  to  discover  particulars  concerning 
some  Umbrian,  Sienese,  or  Early  Flemish  master 
of  the  fourteenth  century  than  to  find  correct 
statements  regarding  an  English  artist  who  had 
died  unknown  to  fame  in  the  present  or  past  cen- 
tury. It  is  quite  wonderful  in  turning  over  Ihe 
pages  of  this  dictionary  to  find  what  a  number  of 
these  artiste  there  were — artists  of  whom  no  other 
record  exists  (except,  perhaps,  in  registers  or  on 
tombstones)  than  ia  contained  in  these  pages.  A 
hundred  aira.  fifty  new  Lives  have  been  added  to 
this  e^tira,  to  which  has  also  been  appended 
a  shofft  moncnr  of  the  hard-worlod  and  baid- 
woridng  compiler. 
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rBOCBBsnre  with  the  review  of  the  National 
Gallery  cataLogae,  let  us  Bee  whether  the  work  of 
TBTiBioD  may  not  he  carried  further.  In  a  ebort 
skeb^  of  the  life  of  Oranach  the  author  quotes 
Heller  and  Schuchardt.  Curiously  euongb,  Heller 
is  supposed  to  have  followed  Schuchardt,  whereas 
the  contrary  is  true ;  and  the  result  has  been  that 
Heller's  errors  are  repeated  long  after  their  com- 
plete refutation.  Thus  the  catslt^e  sajs  that 
Craoach  was  appointed  Court  painter  to  Frederick 
of  Saxony  in  1405,  when  that  event  occurred  in 
1604.  It  makes  Oxanach  follow  the  Elector  to 
tha  Holy  Land,  and  share  the  fire  years*  captivity 
of  fWerick  the  Magmuiimoua  at  Imisbmel^ 
while  tmstwortby  evidence  of  the  iklsity  of  these 
assertions  is  at  hand. 

Passing  over  such  defects  as  are  due  to  the 
printer— for  instancflf  the  statement  that  Oherardt 
l)avid  presented  an  altar-piece  to  the  Carmelites 
of  Sion  in  1809 — one  may  note  the  mistake  of 
calling  lippo  Dalmasii  Dalmasio  ;  Dirk  van  Delen 
Deeleu ;  and  Amemuijden  Ameminden ;  the  fur- 
ther mistake  of  describing  Crivelli  as  "  still  paint- 
ing in  [t.e.,  not  painting  after]  1436/'  when  his 
will  proves  that  he  was  alive  and  in  practice  on 
October  2,  1439. 

Copious  errors  are  found  in  the  lives  of  the 
Dossi,  Dosso  Bossi,  as  he  is  called  here,  was 
christened  Giovanni  by  his  father,  Nicold  di  Lutero. 
He  was  probably  bom  at  Trent,  and  his  name  no 
doubt  comes  from  the  paternal  property  of  Villa 
DosBO,  near  Mantua,  llie  year  of  hu  birth  is  un- 
certain }  but  he  worked  with  Lorenzo  Costa  in 
Miuitua  daring  1613,  and  died  at  Ferrara  in  1643. 
His  brother,  Battista,  made  a  will  on  December  1, 
1546,  but  survived  ti3i  1548.  This  short  sum- 
mary sets  the  catalt^e  right  in  several  particu- 
lars. It  shows  that  Dosso  was  not  bom  in  1480; 
that  he  did  not  die  in  1560 ;  that  he  did  not  sui- 
nve  his  brother;  and  that  his  tvother**  name  vaa 
not  Giambattista. 

There  is  no  denying  the  difficulty  of  dealing 
with  such  lay-figures  of  art  histtnry  as  Margaret 
van  Eyck,  Fra  Camovale,  and  L'Ingegno,  but  the 
sooner  we  give  up  classifying  picturos  under  these 
names  the  better.  Nor  should  we  hesitate  to  strip 
the  figures  of  the  travesty  in  which  they  have 
been  so  long  exhibited.  We  know  of  Margaret 
Tan  Eyck  mat  she  was  a  punter ;  bat  more  ought 
never  to  be  affirmed.  Nor  shoum  we  assign  pio 
tores  to  her,  rince  there  is  no  evidence  that  aha 
prodnced  any.  Her  reg{Btry  in  the  sisterhood  <^ 
Notre  Dame  aux  Batons  at  Ghent  in  1418  is 
nntme,  and  has  its  origin  in  a  foiged  MS. 

As  to  John  van  Eyck  it  is  neecQess  to  say  more 
than  that  the  date  of  July^  9, 1440,  asragned  to 
his  death,  is  obtained  by  a  calculation  of  pro- 
babilities which  does  honour  to  the  ingenuity  of 
Mr.  Weale,  though  it  is  not  of  a  hind  to  be  com- 
pletely convincing.  The  catalogue  ought  to  correct 
Its  version  of  the  inscription  on  the  altar-piece  of 
Ghent,  which  is  false  in  the  first  and  tbird  lines. 

To  Melozzo  da  Forli  the  catalogue  assi^  two 
pictures  of  Mutic  and  Shttorxc,  and  in  this  it  has 
the  support  of  the  authorities  of  the  Berlin 
Museum,  who  poasess  the  Science  of  the  same 
series.  But  there  axe  critics  who  affirm  with  some 
show  of  reason  that  Melozzo  cannot  have  painted 
these  pictmres  if  he  also  punted  the  firescoes  of  tlw 
Qmrinal  and  St  Peters  at  Home;  and  there  is 
much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  this  view.  Te^  after 
all,  this  is  a  matter  of  opinion ;  of  differait  im- 
port is  the  fact,  not  stated  in  the  catalogue,  Uiat 
Melozzo  as  early  as  1460  was  in  the  service  of 
Alexander  Sforza,  lord  of  Peearo,  at  Borne. 

Becent  research  has  done  much  to  elucidate  the 
life  of  Piero  della  Franceses,  and  this  phould  not 
be  ignored  in  the  next  edition  of  the  catalogue. 
IMeio  did  not  derive  his  name  fxota  his  mother, 
whomVasari  described  as  a  widow  when  she  gave 
birth  to  her  child.  Her  name  was  Bomana,  and 
her  husband  was  still  living  when"  Piero  was  bom 
as  allied,  in  1415.  Benedetto,  the  woollen-draper 


and  father  of  Piero,  lived  till  1465,  and  was  no 
doubt  of  service  to  his  son,  who  settled  at  Borgo 
San  Sepolcro  as  early  as  1445  \  a  contract  of  this 
date  still  exists  by  which  Piero  promised  to  paint 
a  Virffin  of  Mei'cy,  which  ma^  now  be  seen  in  the 
hospital  chiuch  of  Borgo.  His  will,  dated  July  5, 
1487,  speaks  of  him  as  eamu  mmtef  irUellectu  et 
corpore,  and  contradicts  the  story  of  his  blindness 
at  Least  before  this  time.  He  did  not  live  till 
1494  as  the  catalt^e  asserts,  but  was  buried  at 
Borgo  on  October  V2,  1402,  It  is  iuconceivaUe 
that  the  catalc^ue  should  still  assign  to  this 
painter  the  portrait  of  a  lady  numbered  585. 

Vasari  has  stated  that  Taddeo  Gaddi  was  an 
architect.  Hot  evidence  is  accumulating  to  show 
that  he  could  not  have  exercised  that  art  at  all. 
He  certainly  did  not  design  the  Ponte  Vecchio  or 
the  Ponto  alia  Trinitil  at  Florence.  Antonio 
Pucci  in  the  Centtloquio  proves  that  Taddeo  bad 
no  share  in  the  Campanile,  which  was  begun  by 
Giotto  and  continued  by  Andrea  Pisano,  to  be 
finished  later  by  Francesco  Talenti  and  others. 
In  respect  of  these  facte  the  notices  of  the  cata- 
logue ought  to  be  modified  or  cancelled. 

As  to  Giotto  some  remarks  have  already  been 
made.  It  remains  to  observe  that  no  excuse  can 
now  be  offered  for  the  statement  in  the  catalogue 
*•  that  from  Padua  Giotto  proceeded  to  Avignon, 
whence  he  returned  to  Florence  in  131G." 
Platina  in  his  Life  of  Benedict  XII.  writes 
that  the  F<^  intended  to  ask  Giotto  to  punt  the 
lives  of  Ihe  martyrs  in  the  Fhlace  of  Avignon ; 
and  Fra  Giacomo  da  Bergamo,  in  a  well-known 
chronicle,  adds: — "It  haid  been  arranged  that 
Giotto  should  proceed  to  Avignon  to  take  service 
mth  the  Pope,  but,  unhappily,  the  punter's  death 
defeated  the  PontifTa  intention." 

The  catalogue  sometimes  curtails  unduly  the 
lives  of  important  artists.  John  Fyt,  for  instance, 
is  celebrated  as  a  painter  of  still-life  and  game. 
It  would  have  been  easy  to  note  that  Fyt  was 
bom  in  1609,  that  he  was  apprenticed  in  1621, 
and  died  in  1661.  Van  der  Goes  was  known 
earlier  than  the  catalogue  susgests.  He  was  a 
master  at  Ghent  in  1465.  Hu  works,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  scarce,  and  they  are  certainly  not 
repreeent^i  at  the  National  Gallery ;  nor  is  it  safe 
in  these  days  of  reeearoh  to  accwt  as  genuine  the 
false  signatore  on  one  of  Memling's  pictures  at 
Munich— "H.  V.  D.  Goes,  1472." 

Two  contemporary  painters  of  Fenara  wrat  by 
the  name  of  Ereole  Grandi,  one  being  Ereole 
Bobwti,  a  popil  of  Mantegna ;  another  Ereole  di 
Giulio,  a  pupil  of  Lorenzo  Costa.  It  is  to  the 
latter  that  we  owe  the  picture  ngistered  under 
No.  73  at  the  National  Gallery. 

According  to  Malvasia,  Guercino  was  bom  on 
FebroaiT  2,  1590;  the  real  date,  according  to 
Gualan<U,  is  Febroary  8,  1691.  The  catalogue 
pefers  a  date  of  ite  own,  February  3,  1692. 
"  Guercino,"  tha  catalogue  adds,  "was  self-taught." 
Tet  he  was  the  pupil  of  Zagnoni  at  Cento,  of 
Cremonini  and  Gennari  at  Bologna. 

"  The  life  of  Be  Hooge  is  unknown,"  says  the 
catalogue.  In  its  next  issue  the  catalogue  will 
be  able  to  stato  that  De  Hooch  was  married  at 
Botterdam  on  May  3, 1654 ;  that  he  was  admitted 
into  the  guild  of  Delft  in  1656 ;  and  that  he  died, 
probably  at  Haarlem,  in  1681. 

It  is  t  pertinent  to  enquire  how  the  catalogue 
comes  to  give  the  Inrthwy  of  Eatel  Dqjaxdin  in 
1635,  when  a  pietuze  in  the  Louvre  of  tmdoabted 

rmuineness  bears  the  master's  signature  end 
1646.'^  Esnl,  too,  is  said  to  be  a  puml  of 
Berghem,  but  Judging  by  style  he  is  a  scholar  of 
Paiu  Potter.  His  residence  at  the  Hague,  1666-7, 
and  at  Amsterdam,  1658-60,  was  worthy  of  men- 
tion ;  and  it  might  be  said  that  be  painted  portraite 
and  oenre-pieces  as  well  as  landscapes.  That  he 
was  m  Italy  in  1673  is  evident  from  his  Caaeade 
in  the  Gallerv  of  the  Hague.  His  death,  at 
Venice,  took  place  on  November  20, 1678. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  correct  the  princiwl 
date  in  the  notice  of  Thomas  de  Keyser.  He 
did  not  die  in  1660,  but  was  buried  atAmsterduD 


on  November  19,  1679.  His  &ther  married 
August  1691,  and  had  one  son  before  Thon 
came  into  the  world,  circa  1593. 

Girolamo  dai  Libri  was  bora  in  1474,  and  z 
in  1472.  He  died  July  2, 1666. 

I  conclude  with  the  Lippis.   Fra  Xllippo. 
appears,  was  bom  earlier  than  1512,  as  he  wn 
through  his  novitiate  in  1420,  and  professed  i 
June  1421.   He  was  employed  in  1484  at  Padsi 
and  he  began  the  frescoes  of  Prato  in  145%  ^ 
1456  (not  1458)  he  ran  away  with  Xtacretia 
who  then  gave  birth  to  ]^Iippino.   A  dispensati: 
obtained  by  Ooaimo  de*  Medici  from  Has  1 
enabled  the  nun  and  the  friar  to  unite  themw/r^ 
in  matrimony.    Lucretia  was  atill  liviiig  in  1461*^ 
when  Filippino  made  a  will  and  bequealijftf  to  her 
all  he  poss(«sed.   Filippino  died,  not  is  1305,  bat 
on  April  18, 1604.    \Vhy,  by  the  wiy,  does  the 
catalc^e  assign  to  Filippino  the  beantifal  Epi- 
p^tf  of  the  Dlaitland  Collection,  which  a  far  fra. 
fllippoP  J.  A-Csoin. 


NOTES  ON  AST  AND  ARCSjLEOIOCr. 

Mb.  Hjotbt  Suct  Mabeb  has  been  elx&l  n 
Academician. 

MeSBBS.  CHAfMAlT  AND  HAIX  haTO  pulfl^ 

in  their  "  Ubraiy  of  Oontempotaty  Scioce,"  i 
translation  of  M.  Eogdne  Yfiron's  X,*JSiaiemi. 
reviewed  in  the  AoasXkt  of  October  lS(f.W'.  , 
The  tranelataon,  wMch  is  by  Mr.  W.  l£  As- 
starong,  seems  ftirly  good  so  fiv  aa  we  kR  i 
tested  it  ! 

Thsbx  was  a  time  when  tha  Oatalogne  of  ^ 
Mosenm  of  the  Lonvre  wu  a  eaiwa  of  priib  i- 
Frenchmen,  and  when  the  Catalans  stood  ahx 
abne  among  official  aoticea  in  toe  faBneas  si  i 
Kurectnees  of  its  information.   But  as  yeazs  i 
gone  on  it  is  worth  remarking  tiiat  ue  Loan  | 
catalogue,  or  at  least  a  not  unimpoiisnf  paii  d  | 
it~that  devoted  to  the  schoola       OtimMBj,  : 
Flanders,  and  Holland — has  ceaaed  to  keep  pace 
vnth  the  catalogues  issued  by  othsr  rreat  nationai 
collections;  and  it  is  high  time  tbat  this  na 
known  and  made  the  subject  of  commsnt.  We 
have  before  us  the  edition  of  the  Deuxthne  Pvtv 
— "  Ecoles  AUemande,  Flamande  et  Hcdlandaiw ' 
—dated,  on  the  title-pa^,  "1878."    Ii  bea, 
inside  the  cover,  a  copy  of  ^e  brief  offitsl  letter 
with  which  in  the  year  1862  M.  Tutot,  tha 
author  of  it,  peaented  ite  First  E£.dcin— ot, 
rath»,  the  nunnscript  for  the  First  Editioa— to 
M.  de  Nieawerkezk^  then  "  Oireetenr-gi^iitfnl  da 
Mns^"    "  In  eadi  new  editioi^"  writes  tas 
author  thue, "  I  shall  neglect  no  can  to  **'"t™^ 
the  errors  of  editwship  and  to  aunnent  tte 
number  of  interestang  documents."   The  "  Axis- 
tissement "  is  lilcewise  refuted,  as  if  it  held  gooi 
now  as  much  as  ever.   The  vmtar  complaim  d  i 
the  few  sources  of  information  which  an  &>  ' 
hand  about  the  lives  of  the  great  Datch  paimss 
"  Will  the  Dutch  always  leave  to  fibceigoof 
task  of  glorifviog  the  names  of  'Rmh*^ 
Paul  Potter,  Ouyp,  Ostade,  Buiadael,  Tabag, 
Metsn,  and   Van   de   Velde  ? "      Sid  wsst- 
tion  is  made  of  the  "insignificant  oS^o^ 
of  the  magnificent  galleries  of  the  Hague  ud 
Amsterdam."    To  speak  of  the  "  insgnificsst 
catalogae"  of  the  Museum  of  the  flsgtie  hif 
now,  we  would  observe,  become  hiitoricKlly  ii- 
aoenrate.  The  Hague  catalogue,  concerned  nato 
ally  in  chief  with  Datoh  mastery  is  edated  viib 
respect  to  these  in  accordance  with  tha  lattf 
information,  or  nearly  the  very  latest,  and  t^. 
Louvre  might  with  evident  advantage  take  s  Je*i 
out  of  that  book.   In  the  case  of  B^brandt.  ior 
instance~the  greatest  of  the  Dutch  noasters,  ui 
the  one  whose  life  haa  been  most  minsaf 
enquUed  into— it  is  still  stated  in  the  Lfi0» 
catalogue  that  he  "  was  bom  in  his  iatber's  c^* 
and  that  he  "  finished  his  days  in  tha  fmauA 
misery."   M.  Scbeltema  has  been  ooosulted — axA 
rightly — but  why,  at  the  preseot  hoar,  ahoal<i 
K.  Yoemaer*be  anheud>of?  The  I^nvie  cs— 
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logae  of  the  Dutch  Schools  would  do  well  ftt  all 
events  in  future  editions  to  cease  to  bear  upon  its 
pa^  any  reflection  oa  the  presumed  scantineas 
and  inaccuracy  of  the  catalogues  of  other  National 
OoUectionB.  Such  a  reflection  is  hardly  justifled 
by  the  contents  (i£  the  volume  hefore  us. 

Tms  fifth  part  of  Prof.  Heinrich  Kiihler's  mag- 
nificent and  expensive  work,  PoljfchrtnM  Metier* 
werkt  dtr  Monumtmtalen  Kunat  in  Italien,  has 
just  appeared.  It  contains  splendidly-coloured 
views  of  the  Libreria  in  Siena,  and  the  Lo^a  in 
the  Palazzo  Doria  in  C^aoa.  This  is  a  work 
suitable  for  large  public  libraries  and  galleries, 
but  persons  intereated  in  any  particular  plate  can 
have  it  separately  at  about  the  same  cost  as  the 
Arundel  Society's  publicatiotis.  The  rixth  and 
last  part  contains  t^eDuomo  of  Orvieto,  and  tlie 
Capella  Sistins  is  announced  to  ai^wai  at  Ghxist* 
mas  1879. 

Hers  Sighuxd  SoLDAir,  the  art  pubUsher  in 
Niimberg,  announces  for  this  Christmas  a  second 
edition  of  ihe  two  handsome  folio  volumes  of  re- 
productions of  Diirer's  engravings  which  we 
noticed  last  year.  We  are  giad  to  find  that  they 
have  been  so  well  appreciated.  The  accom|tany- 
inff  text  to  theee  zeprodocUons  is  by  Dr.  Liibke, 
ai^  contains  a  more  eri&ial  estimate  Diirer's 
art  than  is  usually  found  in  the  letterpress  to 
illnstiated  wc^ks. 

Thb  Chvttique  det  Arts  of  last  week  ^ves  a 
long  account  of  the  pnwress  of  the  bailding  of 
the  great  national  basilica  of  the  Ssivd-Ooeur 
which  is  beiDg  erected  on  th«  top  of  Montmartn. 
We  have  before  s^ken  of  the  gig^tic  plan  that 
was  fbrmed  for  this  imposing  religioos  odifice,  but 
we  scarcely  thot^ht  that  it  would  be  so  quickly 
carried  into  effect.  Such  undertakings  an  apt  to 
languish  after  the  first  excitement  is  over.  The 
Gironique,  however,  affirms  that  it  is  proceeding 
rapidly,  and  that  the  walls  of  the  enormous  crypt 
have  reached  on  the  south  and  east  and  west  a 
height  of  about  three  metres,  though  the  works 
■were  only  begun  last  June.  This  crypt  in  itself  is 
larger  than  most  ordinary  churches.  It  is  to  be 
Lighted  by  twenty-six  windows,  will  coot&ia 
fifteen  mortuarv  chapels,  and  is  destined  to  leoeive 
the  tombs  of  aU  the  benefartora  who  have  aided 
in  the  erection  of  the  building. 

The  exhibition  of  models  for  the  statue  to 
Rabelais  which  is  to  be  erected  in  the  town  of 
Tours  as  a  pendant  to  the  statue  of  Descartes  is 
DOW  open  in  the  EeoW  des  Beaux-Arts.  As  many 
as  ninety-two  models  have  been  sent  in  for  com- 
petition ;  but  most  of  these,  accor^ng  to  a  FVench 
critic,  are  ei^er  absnrdly  fontastic  or  hopelessly 
commonplace,  only  a  few  among  the  competdtors 
having  contrived  to  give  a  dignified  aspect  to  tilte 
great  French  satirist.  Only  one  portrait  of  Babelais 
that  is  certainly  authentic  is  Jcnown  to  exist ;  but 
this  has  not  been  followed  with  any  great  accuracy 
in  any  of  the  models,  the  sculptors  apparently 
all  following  their  own  notions,  and  representing 
him  as  a  saint  or  a  devil  according  to  their  par- 
ticular conception  of  his  character. 

Wb  loam  from  Dr.  Keller,  of  Ziirich,  that  Prof. 
Bahn  is  writing  a  treatise  on  the  remarkable 
■tained-glass  rose-window  of  the  Oathedral  of 
Lausanne.  Among  the  dengns  of  this  window  is 
a  series  of  representations  of  the  occupations  of  the 
diflerent  months.  That  of  August  is  the  figure 
of  a  man  engaged  in  threshing  wheat,  and  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  design  ia  an  object  nearly 
cucular,  with  a  luoate  division  somewnat  like  the 
figive  of  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  with  two  loops  on 
tna  inner  margin.  This  figure  has  greatly  per- 
plexed the  antiqnarifls  of  Switzerland,  but  a  study 
of  mediaeval  illaminated  MSS.  seems  to  vrarrant 
our  Bufi^ting  that  the  figure  in  question  is  in- 
tended for  the  hopper  or  two-handled  bad»t  into 
wbkh  the  grain  is  shovelled  after  being  winnowed. 

It  is  proposed  to  hold  an  Intematiooal  Art  Ex- 
bibitioa  u  Munich  next  year,  and  contributions 
atemritedfiomtheartistvof-aU-covDtnee.  The 


exhibition  is  to  be  repeated  every  four  years,  and 
ia  under  the  "Protectorat"  of  King  Lad  wig. 
The  Bavarian  Government  intends  to  confer  gold 
medals  of  the  first  and  second  class  on  exhibitors, 
in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  a  jury 
to  be  selected  by  the  artists  of  Munich,  the 
members  of  which  are  thus  barred  from  competi- 
tion. The  committee  is  composed  of  the  follow- 
ing:—Oonrad  Hoff,  Brandt,  Lindenschmidt,Dietz, 
Dennerlein,  Gabriel  Hackl,  Hauberisser,  Hess, 
August  Ejiulbach,  Knabl,  Meiael,  Baab,  Schon- 
leber,  WagmiiUer,  and  others.  The  exhilution  is 
to  be  held  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  to  open 
July  1  and  close  at  the  end  of  October.  The  jury 
of  admission  is  to  be  selected  by  the  artists  of 
Munich.  Full  partieulan  of  the  conditions  to  be 
accepted  hy  exnlbitois  have  been  printed  in  a 
circular  of  invitation  which  fau  been  addressed 
by  the  Bavarian  Goveniment  to  tiu  finmgn 
Powers. 

Tee  so-called  "  Restoration  "  of  the  Ohiirch  of 
Lorch-am-Rhein  has  been  most  disastroos.  Com- 
plaints of  unsuccessful  attempts  at  church  restora- 
tion hare  for  a  long  while  past  made  themselves 
loudly  heard  in  Germany,  and  this  last  tiSair  at 
Lorch  seems  to  have  brought  matters  to  a  crisis. 
The  church  was  famous  both  for  the  beauty  of  its 
situation,  and  for  the  fairly  good  state  in  which 
it  had  come  down  from  the  fifteenth  century: 
it  has^  now  been  so  mishandled  both  without 
and  within  thai  it  ia  said  by  competent  autho- 
rities to  oflend  aeunst  every  principle  of  archi- 
tectoial  science.  Nothing  remKhis  of  the  oridnal 
work  in  the  choir  except  the  iron  damps  v^ch 
had  been  introduced  hwe  and  there,  in  uie  course 
of  time,  in  order  to  bind  weak  places  together, 
and  these,  too,  it  ia  proposed  to  replace  with  new 
ones.  Or  the  old  piers  nothing  but  the  kernel  can 
be  stud  to  exist,  for  they  have  been  refaced  and 
tricked  out  with  Gothic  finials  of  the  last  fashion, 
and  the  picturesque  Banaissance  tower  has  been 
destroyed.  For  the  mpment  the  work  is  at  a 
standstill,  and  a  second  architect  has  been  called 
in,  to  whom  has  been  entrusted  the  conduct  of  the 
restoration  of  the  two .  aislee :  he  is,  however, 
almost  hopelessly  embairassed  by  the  labours  of  his 
predeoeasor.  If  he  is  forced,  and  it  is  said  he  will 
be  farced,  to  continue  the  work  as  it  has  been 
begun,  total  ruin  will  be  about  the  best  thing 
l^t  can  be  wished  to  this  once  valuable  monu- 
ment of  Rhenish  Gothic  ardiitecture. 

CoinonrsD  excavations  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Brigantium  have  led  the  archaeologist.  Dr.  Samuel 
Jenny,  to  further  important  discoveries.  Among 
these  may  be  noted  a  large  square  site,  paved  with 
cement  and  having  evidently  been  enclosed  by 
doors  of  bronze,  which  Dr.  Jenny  identifies  as  the 
es/fff  of  a  temple  of  Mercury,  Brigantium  having 
been  devoted  to  the  culiut  of  this  god.  FurUier, 
he  has^  discovered  indications  of  a  Oolwnbariam 
of  a  kind  nrely  found  exe^t  in  Dalmatia  and 
Italy,  containing  cinerary  urns,  Aretine  pottery, 
a  sacrificial  knife,  and  a  large  shallow  bronze 
vessel.  All  these'objeets  are  being  photographed, 
as  fears  are  entertained  that  the  condition  of  the 
walls  is  such  that  they  cannot  survive  the  winter. 
This  is  the  more  to  be  re^tted  since  nowhere  in 
Austria,  except  on  the  claasical  grounds  of  Po^, 
Aquileja,  and  Spalatro,  have  such  extmsive  ex- 
cavations been  made. 

lupoBTANt  Romain  remains  have  lately  been 
found  in  Thuringin,  which,  up  to  this  time,  has 
produced  few  antiquities.  They  consist  of  orna- 
ments of  gold,  silver,  bronze,  also  terra-cottas,  all 
dating  from  about  the  second  cratury.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  collect  funds  in  order  to  prosecute  the 
excavations  more  extensively. 

Thb  Fort/olio  this  month  gives  an  etching  by 
L,  Richeton  from  W.  G.  Orchardson's  picture  en- 
titled ConditwruJ  NaUrality,  a  portrait  of  the 
artist's  little  boy  standing  in  a  determined  atti- 
tude with  a  sword  held  behind  his  back ;  one  of 
Amand  Duiand's  reproductions  from  the  etchings 
of  the  great  mastexsi  Qaritt  FnaiMns  by  Bem- 


brandt^the  plate  sometimes  caUed  The  LittU 
Tomb — and  one  of  Brunet  Debaines*  etchinga  of 
Edinburgh,  very  dark  and  confused  in  efleet,  and 
not  good  in  execution.  Such  is  the  pictorial  in- 
terest of  the  number ;  for  the  rest,  Mr.  Hamerton 
finishes  his  Life  of  Turner  by  telling  how  his 
charitaUe  gift  was  set  aside,  and  by  drawing  a 
comparison  between  his  melmieholy  ufe  "  in  u» 
dreaiy  dirty  mansion  in  Queen  Aime  Street"  and 
that  of  Francois  Millet  in  his  poor  home  at  Bai^ 
bason  on  the  borden  of  Fratainebleau,  "  where 
he  lived  in  perfect  dignity,  sustained  by  the  truest 
and  tenderest  aflection,"  for  he  had  a  vrife,  nine 
children,  and  a  few  dear  friends  and  ndghboars  to 
love  him.  Mr.  R.  L.  Stevenson  likewise  finishes 
his  notes  on  Edinburgh. 

Is  the  last  number  of  L'Art  for  November  will 
be  found  another  of  Waltner'a  splendid  etchings 
from  Millus's  pictures.  This  time  it  is  not  a 
portrait  of  a  lady,  but  that  of  the  well-known 
Yeoman  of  the  Guard,  exhibited  some  few  years 
ago  in  the  Ro^ral  Academy,  and  this  year  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition.  Thoogh,  perhaps,  it  does  not 
quite  equal  the  superb  portrait  of  Mdme.  Bischofls- 
heim,  the  Yeoman  is  nevertheless  a  very  remark- 
able example  of  the  etcher's  skill.  The  various 
textures  of  his  hat,  ruff,  coat,  &c.,  are  all  most 
exactly  rendered,  and  the  impression  of  colour  is 
so  strongly  conveyed  that  one  can  scarcely  realise 
that  the  work  is  only  executed  in  black  and  white. 
In  the  same  number,  and  also  in  tiie  following,  are 
some  very  striking  and  clever  woodcuts  from  pic- 
tures in  the  French  Exhibition. 

A  KiCH  double  number  of  VArt,  devoted  chiefly 
to  English  art,  ia  published  this  week,  somewhat 
in  advance  of  its  usual  date,  as  a  "  Chriatofas 
number,"  after  the  fashion  of  English  rather  than 
of  French  periodicals.  It  certainly  ought  to  meet 
with  warm  appreciation  in  England,  for  its 
criticisms  are  highly  complimentary  to  English 
art,  especially  to  the  English  school  of  painting, 
which  M.  Charles  Tardieu  declares  to  have  been 
"  une  des  triomphatrices  du  Champ  de  Mars." 
We  have  also  a  very  fine  etched  portrait  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  by  Waltner,  and  a  capital  like- 
ness of  Sir  Cunliffe  Owen.  Beside  aU  this  VArt 
bestows  upon  ns  tlus  Christmas,  as  a  purely 
artistic  treat,  another  of  tiie  beantiml  drawings  by 
Millet,  of  Shepherds  and  Sheep,  of  which  we 
have  before  bad  several  lovely  examples,  and  a 
very  skilful  etching  by  Maxime  Lalanne — a  view 
of  Haarlem  with  a  windmill  and  shipping— which 
rivals  the  work  of  many  of  the  old  Dutch  masters 
in  its  accurate  and  vigorous^  design,  almost,  indeed, 
approaching  to  Remuandt  in  its  quick  seizure  and 
bold  inteipntation  of  the  chief  features  of  the 
scene. 

Tn£  December  dumber  of  the  Gazette  des 
Beaux-ArtSf  which  has  appeared  after  some  delay, 
really  forms  in  itself  "  un  beau  et  fort  volume," 
and  IS  even  more  valuable  than  its  predecessors  in 
its  description  of  the  various  sources  of  interest  at 
the  Exhibition.  In  the  first  article  M.  Paul 
Mantz  treats  of  the  curious  exhibition  of  histori- 
cal portraits  which  vraa  so  badly  dealt  with  at 
the  Trocad^o.  Those  who  managed  to  gain 
sight  of  these  portraits  testify  to  their  extreme 
value  and  interest }  but  to  the  many  who  failed 
to  obtain  entrance  into  the  "salles  des  confer- 
ences "  of  the  Trocad^ro,  and  to  others  who  saw 
little  when  admitted,  this  article  will  be  a  conso- 
lation. For  it  affords  much  valuable  infbnnation, 
beside  giving  reprodnetions  of  nine  of  the  most 
inteiesting  of  thia  pntruts,  indnding  an  etching 
by  A.  Gilbert  from  the  poxttait  of  Motidre  in  the 
Due  d'Aumale's  coUecbon,  the  orifrin  of  which 
has  been  greatly  discussed ;  an  etching  by  Du  jar- 
din  from  the  portrait  of  Jean-Pierre  Acarie  by 
La^eau  ;  and  another  from  Watteau^i  lan- 
guishing portrait  of  M.  de  Julienne.  In 
the  second  article  of  the  number  Mdme.  Ger» 
maine  de  Poligny  puts  forward  a  vast  hypo- 
thesis, support^,  80  far  as  we  can  see,  only  oy 
a  few  lines  in  Plato,  to  aoooont^br  the  nmuuity 
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of  anueot  Kexican  art  to  tint  dmloped  on  the 
benders  of  the  Mediterraaean  st  an  early  poriod 
ofhutory.  A  few  Mexican  olgeet»aiere|ffoaaced, 
but  the  writer  is  so  taken  np  with  her  partdcolar 
Tiew  that  she  Deg:lect8  to  give  any  account  of  them. 
Three  articles  are  devoted  to  Eastern  art,  one 
being  a  review  of  "  The  Ceramic  of  the  Extreme 
East,"  by  M.  Oasnault ;  the  second,  a  special  study 
of  Japanese  lacquer,  by  H.  Oh.  Ephrussi ;  and  the 
third,  a  ^oeral  and  briUiant  sketch  of  Asiatic 
art  in  all  its  relations  as  represented  at  the  Uni- 
versal ExIubitioQ,  by  M.  Doranty.  The  other 
ar^des  of  this  nnmW  can  onlv  m  mentioned. 
They  comprise  the  last  part  of  M.  Paul  Stidille's 
Btu^of  "Architecture  at  the  ThKad^}"  "Tissues 
and  Embnnderies,"  by  M.  Biais ;  "  Italian  Faience, 
Tapestry,  and  Alanuscripta  of  the  Middle  Afjes,"  by 
M.  A.  Darcel,  being  the  completion  of  his  series 
of  articles  on  the  *'  Middle  Ajies  and  the  Be- 
naissance  at  the  Trocad^ro ; "  "  Books  of  Art  at 
the  Ohunp  de  Mars,"  by  M.  H.  Havard ;  and  a 
splendidly  illustrated  article  on  the  "Coins, 
Medallions,  and  FlBqaes,"  by  M.  Eugdne  Plot. 
The  number  ends  vritu  the  uanal  half-yearly  biblio- 
graphy. 

Teb  Ea^aiattie^  JH  Sevuw  coi^talateB  the 
Beatoiataon  Oommittee  of  St,  Albm^  Abbey  on 
th«r  recent  decnsion  to  poll  down  the  present  roof 
and  conBtroct  (me  of  a  higher  piteh,  in  imitation 
of  that  whidi  (mginally-  covered  a  portion  of  the 
building ;  but  considermg  the  very  strong  opposi- 
tion ofiend  to  t^e  scheme,  both  by  eminent  archi- 
tects and  1^  the  council  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
qnariea,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  congratulation  is 
premature.  Pace  Mr.  Seddon  and  the  Meview, 
many  people  think  it  hardly  "  "Rngliati  common- 
seilse  "  to  pull  down  an  old  roof  of  good  oak  and 
sabstitute  for  it  a  modem  one  of  inferior  materials, 
even  though  it  may  slightly  improve  the  appear- 
ance of  the  church,  about  which  there  is  certainly 
a  difference  of  taste.  In  the  same  number  Mr. 
Andr^  describes  some  of  the  village  churches  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Albaos,  and  points  out 
everytmng  worthy  of  notice  in  their  arehitectare. 
He  BUfvosta  that  two  stone-bench  ends  in  the  door 
thnni^  the  ouiiooB  wall  which  separates  the  nave 
£nnn  the  ohanoel  at  Ayot  Sb  Lawrence  may  have 
been  used  for  confesdon,  which  ia  symbolued  by 
the  sculpture  on  the  baches.  It  is  certainly  an 
unusual  place  for  a  confessional ;  and  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  whether  he  finds  any  other 
umilar  examples  in  the  county.  The  illustrations 
of  the  Btaloed'^Iafls  windows  at  &adfield  and 
Boltentone,  by  Mr.  Bixon,  show  the  beauty  of  the 
drawing  and  of  the  deugn.  Would  it  not  be 
poadble  to  indicate  in  the  margin  the  principal 
colours  employed' (as  is  Bometimes  done  when  arms 
are  hastily  triclred),  since  the  e%ct  of  a  window  de- 
pends far  more  on  colour  than  any  other  element  P 

At  ^e  last  meeting  of  the  Cambridge  Anti- 
quarian Sodety  Mr.  Button  ezltibited  and  save 
the  following  description  of  a  Mediaeval  Mer- 
chant's Mark,  and  added  some  notes  upon  seals  of 
the^  same  period.  The  matrix  of  me  seal  ex- 
hibited was  found  last  year  in  one  of  the  coprolite 
jnts  on  the  left  of  the  Newmarket  road.  It  was 
cast  in  a  mixed  metal  resembling  brass,  and  was 
circular  in  shape.  The  wax  most  commonly  used 
during  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  was 
white ;  but  about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century 
green  wax  was  often  employed.  Heraldic  inrignia, 
too,  b^an  to  be  introdi^ed  about  the  end  of  this 
century,  and  with  them  came  a  vast  iioprovement 
in  the  design  of  "  personal  seals."  But  it  was 
not  until  the  reign  of  Hesaj  HI.  that  seals 
attuned  their  highest  point  of  exoellenoe:  and 
after  the  year  1400  we  find  them  wain  gradaally 
declining  in  importuice.  "HeRmn^s  Ibrks'' 
seem  to  liave  been  orinnally  copied  from  the 
Flemings  daring  the  fiReenth  centuiy.  though 
there  are  manj  earlier  spedmens.  Th^  were 
generally  used  in  the  great  sea-ports  on  the  east 
coast,  which  had  frequent  c<mtmunication  with 
Flanders.-  The  merchant's  mark  on  this  seal  is 


probably  a  representation  of  the  Agnni  Dri,  a  some- 
what fitvounte  device,  partly  perhaps  on  account 
of  the  Lamb  being  afit  emblem  of  the  trade  of  the 
wool  &ctor,  or  steple  merchant.  Lead  vras  com- 
monly used  for  the  matrices  of  seals  (thot^h  the 
upper  classes  sometimes  employed  diver),  and  also 
a  metal  reeembling  brass,  the  manufacture  of  which 
was  long  confined  to  Colc^e.  The  favourite 
devices  or  sfmbols  were  the  AgnuB  Dei,  birds, 
beasts,  and  flowers,  eifigies  of  patron  saints,  and 
armb^  of  the  four  Evwgelista. 

Thb  Great  Ooancil  of  Luzem,  among  other 
provisions  for  the  rennganiaatioa  of  the  Catholic 
Kircbegemeinde,  inserts  a  strong  prohibition  of  the 
sale,  alteration,  or  destmotion  of  any  articles  in 
the  churches  which  possess  an  antiqaarian,  hia- 
torical,  or  artistic  value.  Under  former  Cantonal 
Governments  the  cleigy  have  been  left  free  to  di^ 
pose  of  Buch  articles  on  the  suppomtion  that  they 
were  *'Ohurch  property ; "  and  a  great  number  of 
art  treasures  from  Central  Switzeriand  have  thus 
found  their  war  into  foreign  mufieums  and  private 
coUectioQS.  Nationalrath  Fischer  observed  that 
when  he  was  last  in  Paris  he  saw  treasures  which 
he  recognised  ae  belonging  some  time  since  to  the 
monasteries  of  St.  Uiban  and  Bathhausen.  He 
complained  that  the  present  Swiss  Catholic  cleivy 
frequently  destroyed  or  hopelessly  mjured  noue 
mediaeval  works  m  order  to  replace  them  by  some- 
thing "  modish  i"  in  many  cases  they  were  even 
sold  to  procure  money  to  obtain  tasteless  and 
valueless  substitutes.  He  quoted  as  an  example 
the  so-called  "  restoration of  the  church  at 
Engelber^.  The  new  regulation  was  passed  by  a 
laiye  majority  of  the  Great  Council;  and  the 
artistic  treasures  of  tlTe  churches  in  Luzem  will 
henceforward  be  under  the  strict  protection  of  the 
State. 


HUSIO. 

BOTAL  AOAVXIIT  OF  111^10. 

The  public  concerts  given  from  time  to  time  by 
the  Tenterden  Street  institution  are  interesting 
and  instructive  in  so  far  ae  they  afford  tiie  means 
of  gau^g  the  progress  and  abilitr  of  tJie  stttdents. 
A  special  ugnificance  now  attacnee  to  any  mani- 
festo emanating  from  the  management,  when 
schemes  are  afloat  affecting  the  future  position  of 
the  Academy.  Into  the  merits  of  the  controversv 
excited  by  the  action  proceeding  from  Marlborough 
House  it  is  not  our  piurpose  to  enter ;  espetnaUy 
as  those  who  have  already  rushed  into  print  haye 
merely  succeeded  in  betraying  an  astooiahing 
ignorance  of  the  &ct8.  The  present  porition  of 
tae  Royal  Aeadony  ia  eminentiy  satis&ctory  in 
one  sense,  the  number  of  students  within  its  walls 
b^ng  greater  than  at  any  previous  peviod  of  its 
history.  Turning  to  the  programme  of  die 
orchestral  concert  given  in  St.  James's  Hall  on 
Thursday  week,  we  find  a  &ir  proportion  devoted 
to  compositions  by  the  pupils.  This  is  aa  it 
should  be,  for  if  genius  cannot  be  manufactured 
muaicianahip  may  be,  and  it  is  from  practical 
musicians  rather  than  from  brilliant  performers 
that  the  progress  of  the  art  will  receive  its  truest 
impetus. 

Judged  in  this  light,  the  concert  was  not  so 
satisfactorv  as  it  might  have  been,  for  only  two 
items  could  be  accepted  as  displaying  at  once 
natural  ability  and  the  impress  of  sotmd  training. 
Of  these  the  foremost  in  importance  was  a  piano- 
forte concerto  in  B  minor  by  Mr.  R.  Harvey  Iiohr. 
This  work  ia.thoroughly  well  written,  not  only  as 
regards  formj  but  in  the  treatment  of  the  themes, 
in  the  orchestration,  and  in  Uie  absence  ofpatchi- 
ness  in  the  use  of  episodical  matter.  The  first 
movement,  allegro  con  patnom,  may  have  been 
written  under  the  influence  of  Schumann ;  the 
middle  section,  a  noUumo,  nnder  that  of  Chopin ; 
while  the  finale  more  distinctiy  shows  a  leaning 
in  the  direction  of  Mendelssohn.  These  tendencies 
cannot  be  conudered  as  &ultB,  but  rather  the 
reverse,  in  a  compoution  hy  a  Btodent  The 


manifestatioo  of  indivicliiali^  shotild  oome  Imu 

An  Elegy  for  soprano  solo  and  chorus,  written 
memory  of  Henry  John  Gockram,  a  fHroixuaii 
stndent  latelr  deceased,  by  Mr.  Ifyles  Birfcei 
Foster,  may  be  heartily  commended  for  its  eame 
sentiment  and  devotional  feeling. 

Mr.  £.  Ford's  song,  "  Devotion,"  is  notewonki 
for  its  leaning  towa^  the  mod^  German  a6h:  \ 
It  is  a  composition  of  much  promiae,  tlioujfh  tat 
evident  talent  of  the  author  requires  further  «cj- 
jection  to  the  refining  infiuence  of  atad^  and 
perience.   In  all  these  examples  suSicient  kz 
could  be  recognised  to  justify  their  place  in  -ct. 
programme.   This,  however,'  could  not  be  su: 
with  reference  to  Mr.  R.  Addison's  Introduciicz 
and  last  movement  from  a  symphony  in  G  mii,.?. 
The  form  of  the  piece  is  that  of  a  tint  movenist, 
and  80  oondderediafiurl J  correct  Batthethm 
are  ridicnlona,  the  pnwreaaiona  immeaiu^g.  ud 
the  orchestration  that  of  a  tyro  in  the  art  lie 
errors  here  mentioned  are  certainly  almost  wetii- 
able  in  early  attempts  at  compoeiaon,  ai^  a  to- 
dent  yet  in  his  novitiate  need  feel  no  shame  vriea 
bia  attention  is  directed  to  them.  Butfoei^ijp 
weakness  to  public  comment  is  an  act  rfmilnrfnini 
in  itself,  and  a  source  of  discredit  to  \m 
tore.   Enemies  are  ever  ready  to  spj  trr.  i-* 
nakedness  of  the  land,  and  to  draw  plaaaUe  h- 
foreacea.  With  legsrd.  to  the  instrumental  ukisb 
at  the  concert  we  may  single  out  Mr.  Gbi'ia 
T.  £.  Catchpole's  almost  perfect  delivery  of  iSe 
Bomanza  frrom  Mozart's  horn  concerto  in  £  flit: 
and  the  very  sympathetic  rendering  of  SchanuE:'* 
pianofoite  Ooneertetuek  (Op.  92),  bj  Miss  Alx; 
Bcffton.   Mrs.  Modie  Bwinglnoke,  who  im]BCT;$ 
apace,  was  the  most  soccenfhl  among-  the  rv»-  , 
lists :  but  a  word  of  commendation  may  be  pr^  ! 
to  Miss  Amy  AylwBfd  and  Mias  Kate  BeI 
The  capacity  of  the  choir  was  tested  in  ^ 
delsscdm's  Lauda,  Sum.   The  result  was  excel£:  i 
ae  regards  smoothness,  ordinary  oTis^vaaee  r. 
naance,  and  voice  power ;  but  the  attari:  iru  im-  I 
perfect,  and  there  was  a  painful  het  of  that  ' 
energy  and  spirit  which  one  would  expect  in  a  i 
body  of  youthful  singen.   The  eondnetor,  3fr. 
Walter  Maofarren,  mar  be  responsUB  for  tbess 
Bhortcomings,  for  his  beat  was  aingululy  tome 
and  indefinite;  and  more,  he  p^armed  hit 
duties   throughout  the  evening    vritii(Hit  t}» 
aid  of  the  music.   This  extraordinary  mtthcd 
of  procedure  was  due,  we  understai^,  vi  id. 
Ma^oren's  rajndly-faUing  eyesight,  wlud  v-n 
precladea  him  from  reading  a  aeore.  Ia 
afl9ietion  Hr.  Macfiuren  deservee,  and  doolilktt 
will  xeceive^warm  eympitthy:  but  under  neMt 
dreunutances  the  performance  of  new  wortsV^ 
students  must  necessarily  be  a  matter  in  whieb 
chances  of  an  adequate  rendering  ate  remote :  sod, 
what  is  of  more  importance,  the  orchestral  pnctic^ 
at  the  Academy  are  deprived  of  much  of  tbui  nine. 
Remarks  of  this  kind  are  painful,  and  should  not 
have  been  rendered  necessary ;  but  now  ilitt  > 
fierce  light  is  beating  upon  the  doings  of  tbe 
Academy,  it  behoves  all  who  conaid«  its 
a  matter  of  serious  import  to  the  maaiei/ 
bdng  of  the  country  to  draw  attentios  u 
point  of  doubtful  policy  in  the  managweat. 

HlKKT  F.TWR' 


Wx  lately  recorded  the  saccesa  at  L<eipzi(:  <*>  * 
Toong  Englidi  pianiBt,  Miss  Helm  Hop^i^  ^< 
nave  now  the  pleasure  of  announciiw  toat  tuoCit' 
native  of  this  country,  Mr.  Ricloud,  of  Binning* 
ham,  who  has  been  studying  at  the  Leipzig  Cr- 
servatorium  under  Herr  Reinecke,  has  ma'l«  > 
brilliant  tir^t  appearance  at  the  Gewandhaus  ('>''-* 
certs.  He  selected  hia  master's  concerto  io  Y 
sharp  minor — a  &r  from  easy  work — and  y^- 
formed  it  in  a  manner  which  has  called  forth 
warmest  praise  from  the  German  musical  ysy^ 
It  is  interesting  to  add  that  Mr.  Rickard'n  tes*^ 
before  he  le^t  England — Dr.  Heap,  of  BirmiijjiiiSi 
— was  himself  alM  a  former  stndmt  at  Leipri;. 

A  Tomie  P(dish  ^iniBt,  Mo^  HnoitlM],  od^ 
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fimrteeii        of  age,  hu  been  playiiig  with  much 

JUL  HiHs  TOH  BifLOfw  hfts  prodnised  Glinka's 
flpera  /or  tlu  Otar  io  a  Gennan  tnuulation 
at  Hanover. 
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Ad«m»  (W.  H.  D.),  Mwlners  ol  Bngtand  :  StoriM  ot  Da«di 

rfD»ring,cr8To  (fflmpWo. MkiIwU * Oo.)  »/6 

Admt  (W.  H.  D.}>  MemoT*bl«  BMUes  in  BngllBh  HMorr, 

S  rol^  «  >To   (adfflth    Funu)  19/0 

(H.  T.),  Tbo  Troth  m  it  Is  In  3tmat.  or  Bto 

Art  JounaI,l9n,  4to  (VWaa)  !!/• 

BaUkntyiM  (B.  U.),  Six  llonUu  at  Ou  Owe :  ot,  Lettan 

to  FarlwlnUs  from  aODth  Africa,  or  Sto   (NbbM) 

Banking  Almwaok  and  Dtair,  18TS,  8to  (Waterlow) 

Bonar  (A.  A.),  OoqMl  Tnttu,  or  Sto   (Honlaton) 

Boaaer  CC>  O-it  BormoM  on  lOiM  Qawtlou  ot  tin  Dart 

cr  8ro   (Ml) 

Butt  (0.)i  A  gprls  oC  HcaUwr,  ISmo  (ICaiDiU  Ward) 

CAwtft  atmdaf  School  Moffottiu,  ISTS,  8to 

(Church  Soitday  School  loit.) 

CUrk  (E.  W.))  Ufe  and  AdTsntnrM  In  Japan,  or  8to 

DaitoB  (J.  W.),  OlxV  Own  Annual,  isn,  Bto 

(W.  W.  OudiMr) 

DrtIm  (G.  QO.  Augelo  and  SWIIa,  ISmo  (Nlmme) 

Dcsart.  (Barl  ol),  KelTudale,  a  Nonl,  S  roli^  cr  Sro 

(Hunrt  li  Blackett) 

Pnaanrffftt  (B.),  Uto  and  ICedltaUou,  with  IntrodooUoD 

bj  P.  Lowndai,  or  in  (F.  Norgate)  7/S 

PIxon  (H.),  Boral  Wlndaor,  voia.  t  aad  U.,  8to 

(Earat  it  Blacdutt)  80/0 
TiTiDjr  (J.)>  QmdIi"! Fmdt  Onmrnar,  ISmo  ....(BItbtb)  3/8 
Familiar  Qootatfana,  EnsJUi,  Frenofa,  and  I^tln,  82ma 

(Whlttakar)  S/0 
noramloK  (H.),  Cupid  and  ttw  SpliiBX,  I  Tota.  cr  8ro 

(a  TlDitoy)  ii/e 
FoTbM  (a  J.  F,  B.},  British  Bormafa  and  Iti  PBopto,  8ra 

(j;  ICiarv)  10/* 

Oatbered  ShflftTM  ot  Ooldtn  Oiafn,  ISmo  (HawUni)  t/t 

Gilt  (Mn.}>  Six  Hontha  In  Aioaialon :  an  TTnadentlflo 
AocoDut  of  a  Solaottflc  BzpedlUon,  cr  8to..(J.  Uaira^) 

(Jordon  <W.  3.),  An  Historical  Stotch  of  the  LIt«  ot  Oar 
Lord,  cr  Sto  (W.  Blackwood) 

Cirimtb  (W.).  Eternal  Ufe  X>j  Daath,  cr  Sto  (Sdow) 

Unrdr  (B.  A.),  Oor  Honai :  bolBg  Aneodotaa  Ol  Pemnal 
Experinto*,  or  8to   (RUgmr) 

nareo  of  Beat,  and  Dr.  Fertrea'a  Boor  Fatlenti,  ISmo 

(Straban) 

Hdna  <H.>,  Foemi  and  Ball  ads,  dcma  Into  English  Tens  br 

T.  MuUn,  cr  Sto  {V.  Blackwood) 

niatorical  Narrative  of  tho  Ra«o-Turiclsh  War,  4to 

(Adams)  16/0 

liitchman  (P.),  Pablic  Ufa  ot  tho  Earl  of  Beaconsdeld, 

3  vols.  8to   (Chapman  ft  Hall)  82/0 

name  VUUor,  1878,  8to  (Hnnt)  3/0 

Home  (R.  H.),  Oood-Natuad  Baai,  ISnw  (Strahan)  2/6 

Janet  (I'.),  Final  Caaae^  tnnalatAd  bj  W.  Affleofc,  Sto 

(Clait)  12/0 

JeIlett(J.H.),nwBncMT0tPnanrt8T0  ..(MaomlUao)  fi/0 
Jona  (J.  C),  Btndles  in  the  AOta  ot  the  Apostles,  cr  Sto 

(HonMon)  D/0 
Judgment  and  ICercy;  or.  How  tba  Lord  dealt  with  a 
Lamb  that  had  fonakn  the  Flook,  S  toIs.,  cr  8to 

(Hisbet)  ID/D 

Kcttl«(B.U.),  The  Banger^  Lodge,  crSfO  ....(J.  Weir)  0/0 
lAw  (H.),  FamHy  DeroUon :  ttw  Book  of  Fwlms. 

vul.li.,cr8TD   (NIsbM) 

Uacdonald  (Q.),  St.  George  and  St.  Kichael,  cr  8to 

(C.  Kegan  Panl) 

^Trtx  IfUIlcr  (?.),  Lectatca  on  the  OriglD  and  Growth  of 

i;cllgion,8T0  (Williams  ft  Moigate)  10/« 

Marryat  (F.),  Her  World  against  a  Lie,  8  Tols.,  cr  8td 

(S.  Tinilor)  n/8 

Meade  (L.  T.),  Bel-Marjorj :  a  Tale,  or  8to  (J.  F.  Shaw)  B/0 
Kapi-r  (J.),  F(4k-Lere:  or.  Sapentltloas  Bellrii  In  the 

West  of  Scotland,  cr  8to  (TrUtaior)  4/0 

Sahurt,  VOL  xvUL,  Ibr  to  October,  ISTS,  n>7  Sto 

(Uacmlllaa)  lS/0 

OM  AwMftaa,  1878,  dto   (Crtllngridge)  1/fl 

O'RoUly  CR.),  Oltls  of  the  Square,  ITmo  (Steahan)  2/6 

Osbom  (Y.),  Hokloe :  a  Funny  Little  Conple,  4to 

(J.  F.  Shaw) 

Pritcbatt  (B.  T.),  Gamie  Norge:  or.   Bam  bite  and 

Svramliles  la  Norway,  imp,  Bto  ,  (Tlztoe)  21/0 

Schaff  (P.),  Ttongh  Bible  Lands,  or  Sto  (Shbet)  6/0 

Skinner  (W.),  That  Loon  o'  Baxter's ;  a  Tale  ot  Beottfah 

VUlior  Life,  12mo  (Claike)  8/0 

Sinili>4  (A.),  Robert  Dick,  Baker,  ot  Thnrao,  Oaokwlat  and 

UiitunKt,  Sto  (J.  Hon^)  12/0 

t^imrReou  (L*.  H.),  Epeechea  at  Homo  and  Abnwd,  Sto 

(Faamoore)  2/6 
^to'ishton  fJ.),  Religion  In  Btaglind  nndw  Qnsen  Anne,  2 

r^U  .crBro  (Hodder)  lB/0 

.■•■'i'.!/  If  aehotar't  Companion,  1H78, 4to 

(Church  Sonday  School  Inst) 
Tl-trkony  (W.  M.),  Works,  vol.  xlil.,  Chrlrtmas  Books,  cr 

 (SmicK,  Elder  ft  Co.) 

W4|ii4tdn  (C),  The  Balsnoe  of  Emotion  nud  Intellect,  or 

  (C.  K^n  Paul  ft  Co.) 

m.  F.).  State  of  ihf  Nary,  Rto  (PhlUp) 

»lilt«<B.M.),Th«  Urmulum.wlth  Hotoe  and  Glossary. 
""U.crBro  (Macmlllan)  21/0 
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WlUlaiDB  (Boiriand),  Sttaj  Thongbts  tron  tbe  Keto-Booka 

of,orBTB  (aKflguFonlftOo,)  S/S 

WorbolBe{B.J.),TlwBnidaiidlaoIBmda,ir8TD(01iite}  ij9 
TonngAnnoorBeanrt  or,  Ohow  to  be  nBcMlor,  llmo 

(J.F.Sbaw)  l/« 
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AaBNOEBS. 

Oopiea  of  the  AoADMW  can  he  tAtaUted  mtery 
Saturday  morning  in  EDiXBUBaH  ^  Hr. 
MsNztBS;  in  Dublih  of  Ueasn.  W.  H. 
Smith  xsd  Sons  ;  tn  Mahchbsteb  of  Mr. 
J.  Hetwood.  Ten  dayt  qfier  date  ofpvhU' 
eotton,  in  Nxw  Tobe,  Heosn.  G.  P. 
PuTHiH*8  Sons.  2%«re  are  also  AgmtM$  in 
twelve  of  the  prinoipcd  citiee  of  the  Kobth 
and  West  of  the  TTnitbd  Stites. 

FABIS. 

Oopieg  can  he  obtained  in  Pabu  mery  Sattir- 
day  morning  of  M.  FomiBiNOHAX,  8  Bue 
Neme  dee  Oapueinee. 
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m  MOST  ELEGANT  CHRISTMAS  PRESErn* 
"  PinCESS  "  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ALHUI. 


From  TBB  COURT  JOURFAZ. 
The  Prinoeu  Album.  This  sthnptnous  work  of  Art. . . , 
nsdcdgnssnln  sll  os«m  utIAlc  snd  exoeedlittlr  meeftil  1  tho 
ttals  SN  nft  and  oaobtnulre,  and  we  hare  now  fbr  th«  lint  timo 
anapMnrtaUMtUaf^  whtohthesAetoftlw  partrait  li  arcatlr 

aaMMtd.  The  ^rnnewi    U  isHrfactory  In  eierj  rcspsetr 

■Mninsnt  sBd  soed       biing  appamt  tluoivhaat  Us  fsges. 

fMrn  TBB  WOJUiD. 
The  Prinaeu  Album  Is  a  snpsrb  moaptada  lor  Photo- 
napUe  Fortraiti  of  all  ibm,  *tsv  pate  bstag  UlmtnMd  wHb, 
choice  dedaoi.  and  the  appesnoee  aad  flnin  of  the  book  are 
BrtUUc  in  the  hlgheet  dCftM. 

Rvm  TBB  WHlTEHALt  RBVtBW. 
Tbe  Frlnoess  Album  U  oonstmoted  to  hold  both  coi^* 
di  «Mm  mu]  tsUnst  idtatpciaBki.  Baoh  panli  bsuOftillr  smk 
dsbetaMr  dsiignin.  ua  tAdfaalsTair  nsE,  andaUogsthet  uw 
**  Maeem  "  Is  wotthj  of  lis  nsme. 

Fnm  TBK  BOOKSRLZMi, 
The  Trill neii  Album  is,  without  cunirtlon,  tbe  most 
ehtsntsaJiBoitisBsflioterjysllnticdaosd. 

Fnim  TBE  BXAMINBB, 
Tbe  Prinoess  Album  Isoonsi^oaoaafor  itselegaooe  a&d< 
ta«t«ftade*lcn. 

Frmn  TBB  STATZOITEB. 
Tbe  Prlnseu  Album  is  most  handsomely  bomid  In  new 
^le,  siiiranaiiiillin.  most  hMiptly  for  II*  new  ftatoiaiSDbdatd  aad 
niqrtsrtMaBMaati,UistiMaBiatha  than  kill  the  ghoUnaphs, 
eslstBoollmtteosMwMihlihly-eoleand,loilaiedmBania 

nvm  TBE  DAFLT  CBRONZCLB. 
The  Frlnoeee  Album  is  the  cbaioert  Albnm  enr  Ismed. 

 Th*  efhet  pcodooed  by  tbe  prlnthw  of  ths  rtrslgnsto  varioas- 

deUcate  ihadn  of  colooi  afflml*  a  pleaifng  mrinN,  Will  porc  & 
channlag  oraanient  In  snjr  drawing-room. 

Fr<m  TBB  CtZASOOW  HERALD. 
The  Prinoess  Album  Is  marked  by  originality  ot  inreni- 
tioa  mt%i\        ^jfwl  taxtc  In  oxeeatlon. 

Fnm  TBE  SCOTSMAIT. 
The  Prinoess  Album  is  an  Album  wUoh  iriH  be  prised. 

Awn  THB  GLASOOW  SEWS. 
The  Frlnoess  Album  is  the  rioheit  Albom  we  baTeaeeik 

We  btartUr  (eoonunand  it  ai  a  handwine  OhrMmai  PrsMnL 
FroBi  TBS  EDINBURGH  DAILY  REVIEW, 
The  Prinoeu  Album  is  very  tastefnUy  lUominated  in 
cold  and  ecrioon^Tbe  <Mini  or  the  borden  of  the  monals  sia- 
rsnuritabljr  beantlnl. 

¥nm  TUB  LIVERPOOL  DAILY  MBBCURY. 
The  Prinoeas  Album  we  would  s&ongly  rocommraid  aa 
•n  elecwot  ud  apimipTlataChrittnua,  New  Teai,  or  Bridal  Prewnt.- 

PnbUshed  by  WILLUIC  COLLINS,  SONS,  *  CO, 
BzUewoU  Flaoe,  Haw  Bridge  Street,  Ltmdon,  BjO., 
and  Sold  by  aU  Btattoners. 


STJSSIi  Hr  TEE  EAST. 


In  1  Tol.  Imperial  8vo,  with  66  Drawings  azid  Hap, 

THE  ROOF  OF  THE  WORLD; 

Bsora  THS  NaREATITB  of  a  ZoMSSan  OTXB 

THB  HniE  Flatbau  of  Tmxr  to 

THB  BtTSSIAH  FbOMTIKB, 
AMD  TBB  OXDS  SOUBCXS  OIT  FaUB. 

Br  LnnTT.-Oot.  T.  E.  GORDON,  C.SX, 

LiMT  attai^itfl  to  de  ^woIaI  Hlssloir  to  Wf^'f*  ander 
Sir  Douglas  Forsyth. 


EdiDboz^ :  Batid  Douaz.&fl ;  and  all  Booksellen. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

BBADT  FOB  FBBSS. 
A 

TEEASURT  OF  EmiSH  SOUNETS, 

Containing  opwards  of  Five  Hundred  and  Fifty  Examples, 
many  hlUterto  nncollected. 

Edited  iron  Hm  Original  Sobrms,  with  Notes  and  lUnstiatloDSr 

B7  DAVID  M.  MAIN. 

Cnnm8n,«baat400pp.,  10S.S4. ;  Small  dto,  bsrt  hand- 
made paper,  21s. 

Rintid  tor  Snbecribera  only, 

FMMvectnsea  aait  free  on  application  to 

A.  Ibbland  ft  Co.,  Fall  Mali,  Manobeater, 


E 


Just  pnbUahed,  Second  Edition,  Berised  and  Enlarged. 
902  pp.,  price  84.  M. 

LEBIENTS  of  DYNAMICS  -MKOHANIOff. 

By  Jauxb  Br^iKiR  M  A.. 
Fellow  ot  GonvUle  and  Caius  Collide,  Ciimbridge;  formnly 
Bxamlner  in  Mathematlc!i  Iti  che  Unlvon-tt; 
ot  Bdinbiirtfh. 
BdlnbDnrti :  Jaheb  Thin,  Publisher  to  the  nalTOritj. 
loidon :  SWPKIH,  Habm^ll,  ft  Co, 
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THE  AGADBMT. 


[Deo.  28, 187S. 


ROYAL    INSURANCE  COMPAJST'S 


ROYAL    INSURANCE    BUILDINGS,  LIVERPOOL, 


AKD 


LOM  BARD    STREET,    LON  DON. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  REPORT  FOR  the  YEAR  1877: 


FIRE  DEPAKTMENT. 


Fii*e  3E*rem1nniB  fox-  th.e  Yeax*... 


Lioases  ... 


Being  an  Increase  of  J065,6O1  upon  Uie  preceding  year. 


LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Income  from  IPremlnms,  after  dedixotixxg:  x-e-assur- 

ances   £34re>,OS@     O  1> 

BONUSES  DECLARED  at  the  Last  Two  Divisiona  of  Profits £1  10s.  per  cent,  per  annum  on  sue 
,  Assured,  upon  all  Policies  entitled  to  participate. 

FUNDS. 

After  providing  for  payment  of  the  Dividend  and  Bonus,  the  Funds  of  the  Company  will  stand  as 


follows : — 


Oapital  Paid-up   

Fire  Ftuid  

Reserve  Fiind  

Salance  of  Profit  and  X^oss 
Hiifb  frauds   


GROWTH  OF  FUNDS. 


isa» ... 
iser  ... 

isr-y ... 


...  O  O 

400,000  O  O 

TOOjOOO  O  O 

•rijOOCS  1£5  o 

...  S,S4e,S03  4  7 

*3,T'SS,04.Q  lO  T 


i,4^o&,r4i 

S,3S0,040 


EXTRACT  FROM  AUDITORS'  REPORT. 

""We  have  examined  and  counted  every  Security,  and  have  found  all  correct  and  in  perfect  order,  and 
that  the  present  aggregate  market  value  thereof  is  in  excess  of  the  amounts  in  the  said  Balance-Sheets. 

JOHN  H.  McLaren,  Manager. 
DIGBY  JOHNSON,  Sub-Manager. 
JOHN  B.  JOHNSTON,  Secretary  in  London. 
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